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ENCYCLOPJIDIA BEITANNICA. 


•KAOLIN 


K aolin, a name applied to the pure white clay whicli 
forms an import'.^it ingredient u\ the nv.-idfacture 
uf porcelain, and which *is, therefore, known also nachiwt 
dill/. Large cpiaytitios are raised in Cornwall, wl^ence it 
is fretpiently termed CaniUh rhi?/. The lunie lcwj/in 
said to be derived from a hill near King-tih-chin, in China, 
named Kao-ling or “Jpfty ^idge.” The clay from this 
locality was first sent to Europe, under the name of kaolin, 
by the Tere d’ Eiitrecolles^a Jesuit iijissionary who resided 
at King-till-chin in the early part of the last century. A 
similar white clay was soon afterwards found at Aue, near 
Schneeberg in Saxony, and was used by Biittcher in the 
manufacture of porcelain, tlius laying the foundation of 
the factory at Meissen for producing the famous Drestleii 
china. In England kaolin was first detected in Cornwall 
by William Cookwortliy t»f Plymouth about IToo, a dis- 
covery whicli resulted in the %manufacture of hard paste 
china at Plymouth and Bristol. In CookworthyV writings 
the clay is called “cauliu.'’ Kaolin is found in Nebraska, 
and in several of the eastern States of the American Union. 

Certain clays, when examined under the microscope, are 
seen to contain crystalline pearly acajes of a mineral which 
Messrs Johnson and lUake liave described as kaoJlnite 
{Aiiiericau Journal nf scr. ii, vol. xliii., 1807, p. 

351). They regard this crystalline substance as a distinct 
mineral species, a hydrated silicate of aluminium, forming 
the basis of pure kaolin. Its composition appears to 
agroe with Forcliliammers formula for true kaolin, viz., 
ALO.j.2Si().,+ *JIIoO. Mr J. IL Collins regards the cry.stal- 
lino scales which are a.ssociated with the Cornish kaolin, 
not as kaolinitc, but as a white litliia-mica or lepidolito. 

Kaolin is almost invariably a product of the alteration 
of felspar, and is therefore alw^ays found in association with 
felspathic rocks, usually granite. The china-clay rocks of 
Cornwall and Devon aro simply granite.s in which the 
orthoclase-felspar has become decomposed or kaolinized. 
Such rocks aro termed by Mr Collins cardadte, after the 
Carclaze mine, near St Austell, where typical varieties 
occur. Tho production of kaolin from felspar is rather 
difficult to explain, ina.smuch as the alteration is sometimes 
observed under conditions which appear to preclude tho 
operation of atmospheric agencies. It is not simply tho 
effect of water charged with carbonic acid| whereby the 


felspar might be decomposed and its alkaline silicate 
removed as a soluble carbonate, while the silicate nf 
iilnminhim remained behind, in a hydrated conditiun, lls 
kaolin or china clay. Many chcmist=^ ha\e been iin-Iiiied to 
attribute the decumpo>itiuii to the ellect of water m* watery 
vapour at a high temiaTatiire, tliarged with liydrutlut»ric 
and boric acids. It is certain that minerals c(»ntaining 
fluorine and boron- such as fiuor si)ar, lepidolito, and .schorl 
— are common a.ssociatos of kardin. 

The localitie.s from w'hich kaolin is obtained in Britain 
are all situated in Cornwall and Devon ; in tlie burner 
county the w’orkings are princijrally in the neighbourhood 
of St Anstell, St Stephen’s, and Iheaguc, while in Devon 
they are situated at Lee Monrand Mcavy, on the .south 
of Dartmoor. In working the clay the “ove* burden ’ or 
superficial deposit is tir.'>t removed, in order t(» I'caeli the 
clay-bearing n>ck. The rock Is broken up by the pick, .md 
water is introduced to W’a.sh out the clay. A (plant ity of 
.sand is left behind, and rcfpiire.s to be constantly removed. 
Tho w’ater containing tho clay in Mispen.'^ioii either 

pumped to the .surface up a .shaft, or, if tlie working be 
upon a hill-side, i.s run out at an adit le\el. This clay- 
water is led into channels called “dr.ig.s,’’ where the sand 
and coarser flakes of mica are dei>usited. From the drags 
the Ihpiid passes# into another set of channels called 
“ micas, in which further deposition of siispcndt'd matter 
oceur.s. Thus piirifj^d, the chiy-vvatcr is conducted into a 
serie.s of pits and tank.s, where the finely-divided particles 
of clay slowly subside. •In tlic tanks it is allowed to settle 
until it acipiires a tbiek creamy consistency, when it is 
transferred to the drying house*or “dry." Foiinorly tho 
clay was dried naturally by exposure to sun and air, but it 
is now' ahvays artificially dried by means of heated tlue.s, 
and the preparUttion of the clay is thus greatly facilitated. 

China clay is not only used in the mamifacturo of 
pottery, hut i.s alsb extensively employed by the paper- 
maker and by the calico-bteacTier. It is like\fi8c* used lo 
a small extent in tlie manufactiiie of alum, artilickil ultra- 
marine, and s(»mc other chemical products. In^l880 tho 
quantity of china clay raised in Cf>rnWfall amouiftecl to 
278,572 tons, and ir Devon to 25,370 tons. ^ 

See .T. H. Colliiw, iu Journal of thr Soruiy of Art^^ May|i 1876; 
and Treatise o, China Clay, by D. Fock, 1880. •• 

;a.v. - 
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KAPURTITALA, or Kopurthella, a native state in 
the Punjab, India, l^ing between 31 "" 9' and 31® 39' 30^ 
N. lat., and between 73® 3' 15" and 75® 38' 30^ E. long. 
Area, tSOO square miles; estimated population, 250,000. 
The Kapurthdla family at one time held possessiuns on 
both*'sides of the Sutlej, and also in the Bari Dodb. The 
cis-Sutlej estates and scattered possessions in the Bari 
Dbdb wdre escheated owing to the hostility of the chief in 
the first Sikh ^war, but the latter possessions were after- 
' wards restored to the family in recognition of the loyalty 
^of Rdjd Randhir Sinh during the mutiny of 1857, when 
he led a contingent to Oudh which did good service. He 
also received a grant of estates in Oudh, 850 square miles 
in extent, and with an estimated population of 220,000. 
In these tracts, however, he exercises no sovereign powders} 
occupying the status only of a large landholder. His total 
revenue is estimated at X170,000, subject to a charge of 
•£13,000 payable to the British Government in commuta- 
tion of iiiilitary service. 

KARACHL See Kurraciiee. 

KARA-HISSAK is the name of several towns in Asiatic 
Turkey. (1) Afium: Kara Hissar has been already 
noticed, voL i. p. 244. (2) Eski Kara Hissar, lies 10 

miles to the north of Ahum. It is identified with the 
ancient Synnada, which in the time of Pliny was the chief 
towm of a considerable district. The (piarries of Docimia, 
which furnished the famous Synnadic or Dociudtic marble, 
are about 2J miles distant, and in the town numerous 
traces have been found of ancient sculpture in various 
stages of execution (see Hamilton's Asia ^fino^\ i. 4G1, 
iL 177 ; and Texier, Asie Miitenn). (3) The eastern 
Kara-IIissak, usually distinguished by the prefix Shabin 
{ie., **alum”), is situated in the vilayet of Siwas, about 
70 miles east of Niksar, on a northern tributary of the 
Lycus. It is the seat of a mutasarrif or vice-governor, 
and on a hill to the east there is an old castle which 
mu.st at one time have been of military importance. The 
population is estimated at 11,000, mainly Mohammedans, 
though Armenians also form an important element. The 
district is rich in mineral products — silver, lead, copper, 
and iron ; but only the alum mines, yielding from 120 to 
250 tons per annum, are worked. The remains of the 
citadel, the ruins of a Byzantine church, traces of Roman 
brickwork, ancient coins, and a few Greek and Latin 
inscriptions, all go to show that Kara-Hissar has passed 
through many vicissitudes. The old town was evidently 
built not at the foot but up the steep slope of the hill, tier 
above tier. In 1473 Kara-IIissar made voluntary sub- 
mission to Sultan Mohammed II. A full description, 
with a'^lan of the town and neighbourhood, is given by 
Barth in Midheilungen^ ICiyamwigshf/ty 1860. 

See also TayloPs “Journal,” <fcc., in Jhurn. Roy, Utogr, 
Soc,y 1868. 

KARAITES, or Caraites, a JewisK sect of the Middle 
Ages, clairniiig to be distinguished hy adherence to Scripture 
as contrasted with oral tradition, whence the name (from 
mp, as if “ readers,” scripturarii; sometimes also '?.?). 
They have frec^uently been* identified with the Sadducecs 
or with the Samaritans, with neither of whom have they 
any historical connexion or much spiritual affinity. The 
Bchism arose at Baghdad about the midflfle of the 8th 
century, when the hereditary claims of Anan, a learned 
Ts^lmudist, the office of R^sh palutha were set aside by 
the Oaonim oi Leads of rabbinical schools at Sura and 
Pumbeditlia because ho was believed to undervalue the 
authorily of the Talpud. An appeal by Anan to the 
eallffii pfOTid unaueoaasfult and he appears even to have 
> bean impriaon^ for loma time; but nltimatalj ha waa 
Memifttid to migrate along with hia followeii to Palaatine, 
Vh|la thay arectad in Jarnaalem a qrnagogna which eon- 

A. A 


tinued to be maintained until the tiqpe of th6 crujadea 
From this centre the sect diifuled itself thinly over Syna, 
spread into Egypt, and ultimately reached south-eastern 
Europe. Anan, who is said to have di^ in 765 A.D., Was 
the author of a commentary on the Pentateuch and other 
works in Talmudic Hebrew and Arabic, — all of which 
unfortunately are lf\^t; for our knowledge of the dis- 
tinctive principles maintained* by hiprn we are thus left 
entirely dependent on the hostile indications of Opponents. 
In general we know that he showed great bitterness against 
the Talmud and its upholders (the “ Rabbanites ”) for their 
falsification of the written law by arbitrary additions and 
subtractions, but thePe is nothing to indicate that he him- 
self ha^ the insight or the fervour, by which ho could have 
become the pioneer of any really great reformation in 
religion or morals. The questions in dispute appear to 
have turned entirely 'on points of very minute detail 
Several of them related to tho* regulation of the calendar, 
the new moon, for examph’, *ijting fixed by the Karaites 
by direct observation, uot*by astrdnomical calculation, and 
the intercalary year alsQ being determined empirically; 
others related to paschal ancl {)ontecosf^al ritual, such as 
the precise hour for killing the lamo or for burning its 
remains. The diflferences whic^ affected social life most 
deeply were those Alating to Sabbath observance and the 
forbidden degrees of marriage, tho Karaitoe not recognizing 
any distinction between relationships oi^ consanguinity and 
those of affinity, w]iile in their zeal to avoid all risk of 
\ infringenwnt of tho sacredness of t^e day of rest they pro- 
j hibited the burning of any ]igh£ at all in their houses 
I from Htinsct to sunset. Little infornMtion as to the 
K[iraites can be derived from their yturgies, which are 
compamtively modern ; though differing from those used 
by the Rabbinical Jews, they are net characterized by any 
j marked divergence in principle. The controversies as to 
I the rule of faith whioh so deeply divided the Christian 
I church in the 16th century gave . to this obscure sect an 
illusory and passing importance, the Catholics frequently 
hurling the epithet Karaei, in token of contempt, at the 
Protestants, who in their turn wiftiiigly accepted it as 
sufficiently descriptive of their attitude towards Scripture. 
Thu Karaites never have been numerous ; the present com- 
I munity in Jerusalem numbers only about ten families. 
They occur in Constantinople and elsewhere in Turkey, 
but are chiefiy met with in southern Russia, and especially 
in tho Crimea, where in 1874 they numbered some 6000, 
chiefiy in Eupatoria, Theodosia, and Sebastopol In the 
Crimea their liistorical capital and chief synagogue was 
formerly the “Jews’ Oastle ” (Tshnfut-Kale), near Bakh- 
chisarai. Tho place is now deserted ; its cemetery was the 
seat of Firkuwitsch’s notorious forgeries (inscriptions of 
Ist century), by which he sought to establish a fabulous 
antiquity for his sect. According to Strack (A, Firhh 
wilsch ti, seine Rntdeckungen^ 1876) the oldest tombstones 
do not go back beyond the 14th century. The modern 
Karaites are gene-wily well spoken of for their honesty, 
perseverance, and simple habits of life ; but their enslave- 
ment to tradition is quite as complete as that of any Tal- 
mudist could possibly be. 

Among the older authorities may be mentioned Morinus, Exerctk 
Bibif lib. ii. ex. 7, 1669; and Triglandius, Diatribe de Seeta 
KaraRorunif 1703. See Gratz, Oeae^i. dcrJvden^ e8i)edially in vol. v., 
.1860; and Fiirst, Geach, des KariUrthums^ ISto. 

KARAKORUM, or Karakorah, a name applied to a 
city, a mountain range, and a mountain pass in Central 
Asia. For the range and pass see Kuxr-lun. The 

ftoitiieBt eity or nther eam|^ giorad of XanAu)nia (the 
Caiicaron of Maieo Polo)! was aLtoutod near the 
coarse of the Orkhoni a tribotery of the Sdeogi. FoandMl 
.eaeording to CUneae aothori^i by^Biiki4 Uum of the 
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IT^^i in the Sthecentury^ it was at the time of Jenghiz 
the chief seat of Togrul Wung, Marco Polo’s Prester John, 
and under Jenghez’s succossor Okkudai it becamo what it 
cohtinuec^ to be tfll 1256, the capital of the Mongolian 
power. It was visitSd by Carpini (1246) and Rubruquis 
(1253). Some mins of earthworks are still to be traced. 

See R^masat, Reeh, ^ur la ville de JCs^akarum ; Yule, ^farco 
Polo ; Oeographical Ma^^atine^ 1874. 

KARAfIZIN, Nikolai Mikhailovich (1765-1826), 
Russian historian, critic, novelist, and poet, was born at 
the village of Mikhailovk8^ in the government of Oren- 
burg, and not at* Simbirsk as many of his English and Ger- 
man biographers incorrertly state, on^he 1st of December 
(old style) 1765. Hisc father, an oiRcer in the llussian 
army, of Tartar extraction, was anxious that his son 
should follow his own prcJfession. The id(^a was not, how- 
ever, persevered in, and the futule author was sent to 
Moscow to study under Professor Schaden, whence ho after- 
wards removed to St JPSt^ri»burg, w)jere ho made the 
acquaintance of Dmitrieff, a Russian poet of some merit, 
and occupied himself wi^ ^runslating essays by foreign 
writers into his naRv,o language. After residing some time 
at St PetCrfijIjurg, he went to Simbirsk, where he lived in 
retirement till induced a friend to revisit Moscow. 
There, finding himself*in the midst of tfie society of learned 
men, he again Cietook himself* to literary work. In 1789 
he resolved to travel, and visited Germany, France, Switzer- 
land, and England. On his return ho published hys Ltitera 
of a JtuBsian yhicli met vrith great suCcftjs. They 

are elegantly written, and show the feeling of a poet for 
the scenery of tke countries through which ho passed, but 
to many readers of llie present day they will appear insipidly 
sentimental. These letters were first printed in the Moscow 
Joimialf but wore aftcR'wnrds collected and issued in 6 vols. 
(1797-1801). In the same periodical Karamzin also pub- 
lished trauslations of sOme of the tales of Marmontel, 
whose sickly elegance was then in fashion, and some of his 
own original stories, among which may bo mentioned Poor 
Liza and Natalia the Boyar'^s Daughter, To judge by the 
cheap editions which%ro continually appearing, these tales 
still find readers in Russia. The best of them is Marfa 
the PoeadniUa of Novgorod^ but all are more or less dis- 
figured by the sentimentalism already referred to. In 1794 
and 1795 Karamsin abandoned his literary journal, and 
published a miscellany in two volume.s, entitled Aglaia^ in 
which appeared, among other things, **The Island of 
Bornholm ” and Ilia Mouronietz,” a story based upon the 
adventures of the w^ell-kuown hero of many a Russian 
legend. In 1797-99 he issued •another miscellany or 
poetical almanac, The Aonides^ in conjunction with Dcr- 
jdifi>vin and Dmitrieff. In 1798 ho compiled the Pantheon^ 
a collection of pieces from the works of the most celebrated 
authors ancient and modern, translated into Russian. 
Many of his lighter productions were subsequently printed 
by him in a volume entitled My Trifles, In 1802 and 
1803 Karamzin edited the journal The European Mes- 
senger, It was not till after the publication of this work 
that, he realized where his strength lay, and commenced his 
Jlistory of the Russian Empire, In order to accomplish the 
task, be secluded himself for some years; and, on the cause 
qf his retirement becoming known to the emperor Alexander, 
Karamzin was invited to Tver, where ho. read to the em- 
peror the first eight volumes of his history. In 1816 he 
amoved to St Petersburg, where he spent the happiest 
4ays of his life, enjoying the favour of Aloxander, and sub- 
mitting to him the sheets of his great work, which th^ 
emperor read over with him in the gardens of the palace 
^^karskofi Selo. He did not, however, live to carry his 
further than the eleventh volume, terminating it at 
the jiccewion of Michael Romanoff in 1613. In 1825 the 


health of Karamzin began to decliM, and the emperor 
Nicholas, who had succeeded to the^throne in that >^r, 
and continued the fa\our8 which his brother had bestowcil 
on the historian, ordered a frigate to be got ready, that ho 
might visit a warmer climate to recruit his fai ling jjoy era. 

It was, however, too late; on the 22d of May (old style) 
1826, Karamzin died in the Taurida palace. A n^nunn^nt 
was erected to his memory at Simbirsk in the j’ear 1845. 

As an historian Kanimsiiv has deserviMlIy a rr|iiit.ition. 

Till the ap|u*iininco of liis Udik little lja«l heon <lone in tliis dioM tioii^ 
in Russia. The pivcL'dingaltnnpt of Tatistehcllwas nim ly a minrh 
sketch, inole;»ant in style, ami without the true spirit of < riliiism. 
Karamzin was most imliistrioiis in accumulatiiig^ninterials, ami the 
notes to his volumes nre mines of curious information. Tlie siylo 
of his history is ele^'nnL ami ilowin^, modelled ratln r upon tho 
^asy simterices of the French ]u-osf writers than tlie, Umg penodi< al 
paragraphs of the ohl Slavonic school. Perhaps Kariinizin may 
justly bo censured for tho false glos., and romaiitie air thrown over 
tho early Russian annals, coiiceahng the coarseness ami ciucllyof 
the native manner.^ ; in this ic'^pec t he jvmimLs us of Sir AV.dter 
Scott, whose writings were at this time ei eating a great sensation 
throughout Europe, ami probably bad I heir influence ujkui our 
author. Karamzin appears openly ns the paneg}ri>t of tJie auto- 
<*racy ; indecwl, his work has been stvb il the “ F.'pie of I tes]»otisn».’' 
He iloes not hesitate to avow liis aJiiiintirni of h.tn the Terrible, 
and considers him .niul his gramifatlier Ivan III. as the builders 
up of Russian greatness, a glory whieh in his eailier writings, per- 
haps at that time more under the infliiem-e of Western idi as, he 
had assigned to Peter the Great. In the hattle-piei es , the 
description of the field of Konlikovo, the taking of Kazan, ie.) wo 
find considerahio powers of <lescription ; and the cliar.ieters of many 
of the chief personages in the Russian annals arc tlrawn in finn anil 
bold lines. The study of ethnology and historieal critniMii has 
advanced so mucli sinctj the daysof K.iiamzin that some of hi.s w<iik 
has necessarily hceoim* obsolete, hut it will ahva}s he lead with 
pleasure ami advantage. No translation into English of thi- <7/^/% 
wmjnnin has appureil, although even modern (lie»k ]»o.l^ts its 
version. Of the French translation by MM. Saint Thrmias and 
Jaiitliet Karani/in himself had a mean opinion -, he dedaiMi that 
the average number of mistakes in eiudi of the many \olimn*s w.i.s 
two iiundred. As a critic Karani/in was of giesit 'servi( •• In his 
country ; in fact he may be it‘gaidcd as the founder of the review- 
and essay (in the Westeiii .style) nimuigthe Ru.sMim.s. He ha.l tend 
extensively, and modelled himself upon A<Idisi>n and otlm.^ 
our best writers. As a novelist ami writer of tab s he imitattd the 
sentimental school then in vogue tlironghtuit Faiiope. As .1 pod 
he occupies a subordinate plaei*, hut his productions me above 
medioerity. Many of hi.s lyric s aie graceful and melodious, ami 
tlie sentiments ex pres.sed are Tlit).se ol a benevolent and heallliy- 
niinded man. Tlie little poem entitled 2 'hr (rruic dc stives sjictial 
mention. 

KARASU-BAZAR, a town of Russia, in the govern- 
ment of Taurida, near the rivers Tunas and Karasu, in 
45® 3' N. lat. and 3 4® 2G' E. long., 27 miles ficun Sim- 
pherupol on the road to Theodosia. The site is low, but 
it is surrounded by hills, one of which, tho Ak-Kaya 
or White Rock, not only affords protection from tjje north 
wind, but so rellects tho sunshine upon the town tliat it 
enjoys a much milder climate than the surrounding region. 
Tho dirty streets *full of petty traders, the gloomy bazaar 
with its multitude of sinuli shops, the market sipiures, 
the blind alleys, Sic little gates in tho dead nmit yard 
w’alls, all give tho plac^ the stamp of aTartt** or Turkish 
town, and remind tho visitor that here was after 1763 
tho seat of tho Crimean kh^ius. In 18GI there were 
twenty four mosciues, but several have fallen into decay ; 
in one of them is the tomb of Yakubaga-Rudzvileh, the 
founder of tlii;^well-known Crimean family. Of the nuine- 
rous caravanserais, the Tasli-Khan is the most notable 
• a strong half-fortified building erected in 1C5C. I’laced 
on the high road betweon«Sinpheropul and Kcrtiih, and in 
the midst of ajcountry rich in corn-land, •vineyards, and 
gardens, Karasu-Bazar used to be a chief seat fif commer- 
cial activity in the Crimea; but it* is gradually (k'clpiing 
in importance. The population consists of Armenians, 
Greeks, Jews, Tartars, and (in smaller nunAers) Russiiana 
The bulk of the trade is in the hands of the ArSheiyjjinB, i 
and thoy are also tho owners of the great propqrtioft of 
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the buildings in the^iown. About 2000 of the Jews are 
whlc are known as Krimtehaks, or sometimes as Con- 
stantinopolitan Jews. From the ordinary ‘^rabbinical 
Jews'* of Itussia they differ by wearing the Tartar costume 
anl iby^the use of the Tartar tongue, instead of the 
German jargon. They are engaged in making leather, 
Tartar knives, Tartar embroidery, and similar articles. The 
pojMiliition of Karasu- Hazar is given by the 8t Petersburg 
Cideadar for 1871 as 1 [,.*197. Round about the town 
\ie cenieterie-i of unusual extent. 

by ThiiiMiian Jiiul others Ktirasu-Bazar has boon uk-ntifiril with 
th»* (iivi'k town Mauion-Kastniii, Imt Professor linilin thinks 
that, as then' lias never aiipareiitly been any fortress at Karasn-Bazar, 
the site of the “ Black C.istle” is more probably at Mai ignp- Kale. 
The eaves of Akkay.i, however, give evidence of early oeeupatioii oJ 
the sjtnt. When in 1730 Khan Feta (Jhiivi was driven hy the 
Kuvsians from B.iklichi'iarai he setthsl at KaraMi- Bazar, hut next 
year the town was eaptunsl, plundered, and burned hy (tcneral 
ihmgias. In 1 1 it was the teinjiorary seat of the Russian a<Iniinis- 

tration of the Crimea. 

KAIvATCn KFF, a town of Russia, in the government 
of Orel, naiir the river Suezheti, i)9 miles iiorth-w^est from 
Orel on the railway to Smolensk. The population is given 
in the St Petersburg Calendar for 1874 at 10,023. A 
yearly fair is held in the adjoining village of Berezhka, and 
a good trade is carried on in agricultural produce, as well 
us in the oil, w’ax candles, ropes, etc., fiirnisheil by the local 
imUistry. 

K.iratclielf is nnntion. las earlv as 11 40. In the 17tli century 
it was one of the fioiiti« r or *' watch ” towns of Uns.si.i towards tlie 
Criimsi, and sent out its .semils as far as Kuisk. About half tin* 
inh.ibitiiiits perislicd of tl plaifue in Itifil. (duly since 1778 has 
the town been at the 1 'ad of a di.stiiet in Orel; it formerly 
belong'd to the guvcniinciits o| Kielf (17o8)and Bielgoiod (1732). 

K AUATK(tIX, a country of Central Asia, now subject 
to Bokhara, consisting of a highland district between the 
Ilissar and tlie D.irwaz chains. It is boiimled on the N. by 
the Kiissian province of Ferghana (Khokand), on the K. by 
Ka-^hgar, on the S. by imlcpendent Darwaz, and on the W. 
by IJissar and other Boklririan provinces. 'Phe plateau is 
traversed by the Surkhab or Kyzyl 8u, a rigbt-liand tribu 
taiy of the Oxns, which rises in the Alni mountains, and 
lor the iirst 1.42 miles of its course “runs through gorges 
of extreme wildness," Below the hamlet of Khantia-hoti 
(according to Abrimof), the valley widens considerably, 
and at Sar i-[)ul, the only jMiint where it is crossed by a 
bridijc, the river has a ilcpth of 7 feet. With the neigh- 
bouring lands Karategin lias no commiinication except 
during .summer, that is, from May to Septc.niber. The 
winter climate is extremely severe even in the more ]K)pii- 
lous di'.tricts ; the .snow begins to fall :ii (Jetober, and it is 
May In-fore it disappears. During the warmer mouths, hmv- 
ever, the mountain siiles are richly clothed with tlm foliage 
of maple, mountain a.sli, apido, pear, ami walnut trees; the 
orchards furnish, not only apples and pears, but peaches, 
i in rries, mulberries, and apricots ; and^lie farmers grow so 
much corn that the .surplus is a regular article of export tt) 
the m-ighbouring states. l'>ery householder has a portion 
of the soil which he can call his own ; but if he leave it 
fallow for more than throe years in succession, he runs the 
risk of having it confiscated by the Government. Some 
proprii-tor^ possess as much as from 300 to,4»00 acrc.s, and 
keep from l»*ii to twelve yoke of work oxen and from six 
to twelve labourer.s. 'Pbe necessity of .storing fodder to last 
for five laonlln tends to keep low the number of domestic 
cattle. Jh>th chttle and Iior.He.s arc of a small and hardy 
breed. T4ie wild animals — bears, wulve.s, foxes, jackals, 
lynxes, ^nartens, utter®, tkc. — are of no small economic im- 
portance ; but the hunters and trappers arc obliged to sell 
their pelts toHhe Government at half the market price. 

I Koy^h Woollen cloth and mohair are woven by the natives 
dufing^their lung winter; and they make excellent fire- 
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arms and other weapons. Trade is %till carried on by 
barter, there being neither coinage nor fixed market-place 
in the country. Foreign wares — iron, q9t'ton, silk, conics, 
mirrors, soap, 4kc. — are introduced ^ by merchants from 
Kashgar and Hissar, who receive in exchange mainly cattle, 
hides, and skins. Gold,« however, is found in various 
places, more particuSarly at Paryrn. Saly (according to 
Abramof) ; and there are salt-})its iuHhe moun^.ains near 
Langar-sha. The chief town, Harm or Qharrn, is a place 
of some eight hundred houses (Arandarenko says three 
hundred and forty) situated on a hill on the riglit bank of 
the Surkhab. With^the cxcepticm of about five thousand 
tents of nomadizing Kirghiz, the inhabitants of Kara- 
tegin aVe understood to be Galtclfas— by some identified 
with, by others distinguished from the Tadjiks. They 
speak a Persian dialect and profess the Muha in medau faith. 
Schuyler, who met with some of them at Khokand, de- 
scribes the Karategineso as sw^rfliy, thickset, good-natured 
fellows, who, gathered in circle, iW'ould after ])niyer8 and 
.supper tell tale after tale and Icgen/i after legend till they 
dropped off to .sleep. It fs calcinated thjjt the settled popu- 
lation of Karategin may amount to about 382,000 souls, 
the number of households being 36,672, distrilufcd among 
four hundred settleuients. “ 

«. 

Kamtegiii^has hardly been joiiohcd hy Kurnpoan exploration 
(the first expedition was that of Oshaiiiii in 187S) ; and of its his- 
tory almost nothing is known. The native princes or shahs, who 
claimed t/» ho dcsccndt<l from Alexainlc^* the (heat, were till 1868 
practically^ ifidepcmlcnt, and kept nji^ a ^'Oiisidcrahlc degree of 
.Mate. Tlicir allegiance \va.s imleed claiined in an incireeiive W'ay 
hy Khokand, hut e\ en tun lly Bokhara took lulyiiitiigo of irite.stine 
feuds to se(‘ure their real .submission. Scuiu* goograpliers (Kiepert, 
t^r examjile) have ht'en disposed to reeogifi/u in Karategin tho 
rarietaeeiii of Alexander s historians, and Colonel Ynle has con- 
jeeturally identified it with the ll(]4:uino i^inniia ') of llwen Tsang. 

See Ahiamof in Jtmni. Jloy. Orotjr, Suc.y 1871 ; Araiidarenko'g 
ill tile Jiiissischr Itrvucy e]»itoiiiiml in Ifitn /tusfaiidf 1878; 
and letters from Os]iaiiin‘1n (t/uhiis^ lJ<78. See also C’oloiiel Yule’s 
essay prefixed to AVuod’s Juunieij to the Source of the liiver Oxus, 
1872. 

KARAULI, or Kerowly, a native .state in RAjputana, 
Tmlia, lying botwceii 20° 3' and 26° 49' N. lat., and 
between 76° 35' and 77° 26' E. long. It is entirely 
feurrouiided by neighbouring states, and 1ms an area of 
about 1 260 iiiile.s, ainl an estimated population of 140,000. 
Almost the entire territory is composed of hills and broken 
ground, but there ani no lofty peaks^, tho highest having 
an elevation of le.ss than 1 400 feet above sea-level. The 
Ciiambal river flows along the south-east boundary of 
the state. Iron ore and building stone comprise the 
mineral resources of K^irauli. The prevailing agricultural 
products are hdjra and jodt\ which form the staple food 
of the people. The only manufacturc.s consist of a little 
weaving, dyeing, wood turning, and stone-cutting. The 
principal imports are piece goods, salt, sugar, cotton, buf- 
faloes, and bullocks; the exjiorts rice and goats. Tho 
Bralimans form the most numerous class of the population. 
The Minas, who come next, make up the bulk of the culti- 
vating class. The UAjputs, although numerically few, con- 
stitute the most important section. These belong almost 
entirely to the Jadu clan; they make good soldiers, but 
are indifferent agriculturists. The feudal aristocracy of 
the state consists entirely of Jadu ifutkurs connected 
with the ruling house. They pay a tribute in lieu of 
constant military service, but in case of emergency or on 
occasions of state display they are bound to attend on the 
chief with their retainers. Tho mahArdjA is the head of the 
^lun, which claims descent from Krishna. 

Kauauli, or Kerowly, the capital of the above state, 
is situated in 26° 30' N. lat. and 77° 4' E. long. The 
town, which is fortified, is surrounded by a wall of sand- 
stone, and is also protected on the north and east by deep 
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winding rSvines. ^ho streets are narrow and irregular, 
and almost impassable for itheelod conveyances ; there are, 
however, many gostly houses and handsome temples, the 
8(Ae building matdtiai being sandstone. The population is 
estimated at 28,000.* 

KAUeZAG, or Kahdszag, a corporate town of Hungary, 
and formerly the capital of the* dial jLct of Great Cumania 
(now included in tlj^ county of Jasz-Nagy-Kun-Szolnok), 
lies aboutf 88 miles east-south-east of Budapest, with which 
city it is connected by railway, in il"" 19' N. lat, 20' TjG' 
E. long. Karezag is a large straggling town, and contains 
Roman Catholi(', Greek Orthodox, and I’rotestant churches, 
royal and magisterial <:ourts of law, and tax ^itid post 
offices. The soil of surrounding country is exceedingly 
humid and fertile, and ( 3 normous (piaiititics of melons, 
fruit, grapes, wheat, nuize, rape-seed, and inangcorn are 
grown. Ill the moro marshy places water-fowl and 
tortoises are caught in largo numbers. Topulatiun in 
1880, 15,962, almost cxcMi'jely Magyars. 

KAUlKATi, a Frenfh town* and settlement iu India, 
situated on tlie south-cHisb coast, )^Ithin the limits of Tanjore 
district, UF 55' W"^N. hfu,^9' 52' K. long., witli an area 
of 52 sqmre miles, and a population of 92,516. The site 
was purcboa^jd by the Froiich from the Tanjore rAjii in IToS. 
It was captured by the Knglisb iu 17(K), restored in 1765, 
again taken iit 1768, and finally restored iiT 1816. It 
formed the base of^Lally’s operations against Tanjore. The 
town is neatly built on one of the niouths of the Kuveri 
(Caiivery), and carriA on a brisk trade Ceylon, 
Europe, and tlie Frencli colonies, exporting rice, and 
importing chiell^' Knropeau articles anil timber. • A chef 
do radministratiq|i, subordinate to the government ;it 
rondicherri, is in charge of the settlement. 

KAUMATMIAXS# Seu Akaiiia, vol. ii. p. 259, and 
Mohammkdanism. 

KAUMAK. See AutiiiTKCTiiuii;, vol, ii. p. 390, and 
Egypt, vol. vii. p. 777. 

KAIiNAL, a district in the lieuteniint-govcriiorship of 
the Punjab, India, lying between 29'^ 9' and 30 ’ 11' X. 
lat., and between 76^ 13' and 77*^ 15' 30 ' E. long., bounded 
on the N. by Uinballa (Ambulu) ami the Patiala state, 
W. by PatiAla and Jind states and by UoliUk district, S. 
by Delhi district, and E by the Jumna river. The area 
is 2351 square miles. Karmil forms a portion of tiu*, low 
dividing ridge wliich separates the watersheds of the Indus 
and the Jumna. The district falls naturally into t\v«> 
divisions ■ -the hdn(j<n\ or iqiland plain, and the khddar, or 
low-lying land, which skirts the valley of the great river. 
The banks of the larger streams are fringed with niaguiticcnt 
forest trees, and groves of mangoes mark the neighbourhood 
of every temple or homestead. Irrigation is afforded by 
the western Jumna canal. As a whole, KarnAl is better 
supplied with trees than most of the plain country i»f 
the Punjab. The Jumna itself hero presents the 
characteristics of the upper part of its course. Sandbanks 
shift from one side to tlic other of the main channel, and 
from time to time the whole stream suddenly changes its 
bed, transferring half a dozen villages together from Muzaf- 
farnagar to Karnal, or vice versa. The district is famous 
for its sport. 

The population iu 1868 aTuouutrJ to 610,927 (330,768 innlcs ami 
280,164 foiiuil»'8)—HimluH, 3r»6,30.'i; MohammiHlans, 101,723 ; and 
“others,” 93,604. Jiits mimbeivd 74,840, n*jiri*sciiting llii* chief 
ngriculturiil element ; Ilriihninns, 5*2,396, most of them engaged in 
tfilago; ttdjputs, 47,860, ehielly Mohjiniinedniis: t-liamdrs, the land- 
less labouring class, 37,053 ; pastoral (Ii'yora, 20,857, about one-third 
of thorn Mohammedans. Five towns liuvo a iKipulation cxeetnling 
6000, viz., Karmil, 27,022; IVininat, 25,276; Kdithul, 14,940; Sewds, 
6206 ; and Kunjjmrali, 6163. The area under cnltivalion is 645, 1 20 
acrs.s, tho uneultivated area 860,800 aeivs, of which 678,027 are 
cultivable. The principal spring crop is wheat ; the autumn harve.st 
consists of rice, cotton, and sugar-cane, besides millets and pulses 


for lionio eon.sumption. Tlie growth of tlie inon* luenitive crops 
is oil the increase, ({rain and raw niifteiiuls are rxjMulcd t«» 
I’lohallii, HLssar, and l)i'llii,— the return trade eunsisting of ifliio- 
jieaii jiieef goods, salt, and retlned sugar. A < j»iisultiMl'le 
of Cotton is wjiveii fur local use. Sal-.iioinoiii.ie i-. olitained fiDio 
the clay of K.iitlial and (»ula tnhsils t»> tlie Mdiie of ju r 

annum. Karii.il town has a few hhinket l.ictoiies, .'ind own)*)« iii d 
glavs-warc is made at Pdnipat. 'I'he IJrainl Tiuiik iJoail loiiin 'ls 
Karndl with hellii amt rnduilla. Tin.* district is .•nliiiini^'li ie'l i-y 
a deputy eoinmissiom r. in 187*2 73 the u\eniie was i'7s,.'^l7. 

1 of which i;67,<il<‘' w.is derived fioni the land ; ami edm-alo.n wus 
j allbrdetl hy 99 se!i<M)ls, with juijids. * 

I No district of liuli.i <au boast of a more am ieiit histoid thaif 
I Karn.ll, as almost evtiy town or stieam is ^•o!lnelted with tin* 

! legends of the Miihiihluirnfit. The eit\ of Kaiiial il.self i. - ml to 
! owe its foundation to ll.ija Kama, lli(‘ mytliieftl eliaiii|)i()ri ff llie 
I K.aui.ivus in the gieat w.ii wlmh toims the tluooe ot the jiilionai 
|,ej»ie. IVuiipat, in the, .soiitli (d the distimd, is saiil to liiu** Im-iji 
<» iie of the jdedges th iiiamied liom l)ui\odhana hy Yiidi^-thii.i .i-the 
prii’e of p4‘;iee in tli.it taiiioiis coiilln t. In liistoi ieal liim - the 
]>laiiis of lViiiip.it lia\e thieo times pioved the llo.iliv ot t.iltlts 
whieli tleeided the f.ite of Ppper Imlia. it w.i.s lo ie that Ii'mIiiiii 
I J.odi ami his vast host wen* »!• feat i-l m l.")2») i'\ tin* M*t(*i.iii :mn\ 
j ol I’aliei ; in Akli.ii* reas'-erti*il th>'' hums of Inr, l.innls «.n tie* 

' same hattleli»*ld against the Ilimln L'lmr.d »i| tlii* houvr ,,f Slu r 
I Shali^ wliieli h:id driven the hens of I'l.ilui Irom the thiont* ti.r a 
hnet iiiteix.'d ; aiel at raiiipat too, on tin* 7th of .I.imuii \ the 

, Marliatt.i eoiifederution w.is defe;ili*il )i\ Ahiie.l Sli.ih Miimui. 

I 1 luring the ti'unhloiis ]>eiiod whieh i iisiu-d, tin* Siklis nniMgril to 
1 introduce tliemselvrs, ami in 1767 om* «»f llnir < he ftaiir-, hesn 
Sinh, nppio|tri.tt(*d the fort of K.iilh.d, wlin h h.el 1 h i n hiiill during 
j the rt*ign of Akhar. Ills dc'Seeiidants, the lili.iis of K.iilli.'il, wi-n 
li*(*koned amongst the nmst imprirtant i Siillt j pi im •••< | iillm nt 

]untions of this district havr* lapsed fi«nii tiiiM* to tnoi- into ihe 
hands of tin* llntish. The towns are m>t gemiMllv iii a lloin lAiing 

1 Ooudilion, hut the distliel ])osse->ses eollMitel .ilid 

I gieal agneulUii.il n*souiee.s. 

I Kaunai., a lowii, the licmhjimiters of the 

i above (ILstrict, 29 42' J7'' N‘. Int., 77 1' 10' K. h'lig., 

I with a poimhUion in 1S6S of 27,U22. Tim ci\il sl.ition 
.stretclios to the west of the town. The (oiveinnient iimln- 
1 tait.s a largo .stud farm. Tlieie i.s a brisk trade with Delhi 
, and Umbaila; country cloth i.; inaiiiif.utuie«l for l<»eid 
j euiisumptioii, and blaukeis fi»r o\poil, tlie hitter trade em- 
ploying about one luindrod looms. 

1 KAiiXDL, a distiict in Madnis, India, boiindeil on th- 
N. by the 'ruiigabhadia and Kistna rivers am) by Ki>tn;i 
di.strict, S, by Cuddajiah and ihdiary, E. by Nellore ami 
Ki.stna, and \V, by Pielhiry, lies botwefii 14 ol’.iiul It.) 

1 1' N. hit., and between 77 1C' and 79 15' Iv long., 

j with an area of 7151 square miles. 

* T\vt» long inounlaiii ranges, the Xallamahu.s ami the 
: Yclhunahiis, extend in parallel lines, north ami smitli, 
through the centre of the district. The jiriiicipal lieights 
of the Xallaiii.dai range are Hirniiikonda (.')! 19 feet), 
(jumlhibrahmc.swaram (3055 feet), and Diirugapukonda 
(3086 feel). Thu ^'cllanudai is a low langc, generally 
Hat -topped with scarped .sides ; llu. higlnst point is about 
I 2000 feet. Se\^ral low ridges run parallel to the 
I Xalhiniaiais, broken hero and there by gorges, through 
I which mountain ^tieamS take their course. Sivnal of 
1 these gap.s were damiiied aeross under natj\c‘ ruh-, and 
tanks formed for purpo.ses id* cultivation. One of these 
is the magnificent Cumbuiu 'lank, closed in by a ilani 
UCTO.SS the Gumilakaiiima river. It covers an areiiof nearly 
15 square miles. The princiieal ri\ers are the Tuii- 
gabhadra ami Kistna, whieh bound the di^trict on the 
north. Wheil in Hood, the Tungabliadra averages 900 
yard.s broad and 15 feet deep. In 1800 an anieut or 
! weir wa.s built across the river at Puidvcsala, 18 indes 
above Kurm'il town, ami a canal dug fqr Irrigation and 
navigation. The Kistna Hows here cldcfly tlfongh un- 
inhabited jungles, sometimes in long smodlh naohe.s, 
with intervening shingly rajnds. * Tho Bhuvaiiasi* rises 
on the Nallarnaluis, and falls into the ^istna at Sun-, 
gaincswarain, a place of pilgrimage. Below tl^*ir junc- 
j tion is a whirlpool which is regarded as holy thi? 
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native pilgrima. There are three recognized forest divi- 
sions in the distridv— -the Nallamalai, the Vellikonda, 
and the Yellanmlai. The first two are conserved by the 
forest department. The cliief timber-trees are teak and 
yepi. In the northern parts, where the jungle is poor, 
therefart) extensive level grassy lands, which afford pasture 
to numerous herds of cattle. The jungle products consist 
of *gall-nhts, honey, wax, tamarinds, stick-lac, and bamboo 
rice. Tigers arc numerous in the Na]lamalai.s, and commit 
^rcat havoc aiuong tlie herds of cattle pastured in the 
jungles. The other animals include cheetahs, wolves, 
hya?nas, foxes, bears, spotted deer, wild goats, several 
varieties of anteloi)es, bison, porcupines, and pigs. 

The poimhilion in IS/l uiiiubercd 914,432, of whom 819,453 
were Hindus, 00,5/9 .Moluimmeduiis, and about 3S44 Chri8iians«« 
^•liitily Koiimii Catholics, whose ]»rincii»nl station is at Polur. Tho 
Catholics originally hclougcd to the Kapu ciisto, and their conver- 
sion to Christianity has not iiiade any material change in their 
manners ainl customs. They eat and drink with Hindus, and in 
several eases intermarry witli them. The Protestant converts are 
almost (‘iitircly low-caste iiativesSu rural tracts. The wild tribes 
or Chciiclius live on the Xalhimalais in small communities called 
giidL'iiis. Kaf*h gadem includes several tribes, and has a jnirtiou of 
the hills allotliMl to it by common consent. The Clicnclms are 
unwilling to cultivate, but are soiiietimes employed by the villagers 
in the plains to watcli their fields during the harvest, and some of 
them are employed as road watcli men. During tlie hill festival 
tliey c<dlect fees from ]iilgnma. Some of them also enjoy free 
lands for guarding the jungles. Tho ])riii(‘ipul towns arc Karnnl 
(population in 1871, 25,579), Nandial (9378), Cumbum (7137), 
Guunr (5825), Meddikcra (8580), Kodumur (6064), and Paikali 
(5076). 

The chief crops are rice, wheat, and other cereals, gram, cotton, 
tobacco, indigo, sugar-cane, betel, chillies, &c. Tho staple of the 
district is chulain (Sorghum rulgate). The total area under cultiva- 
tion in 1877 was 2,089,689 acres, area uncultivated but capable of 
cultivation 1,017,389 acres, and uncultivablo waste 1,396,602 acres. 
There is not much waste land in the plains, but there is a good 
deal in ilie Nallamahiis, which was cultivated in ancient times, but 
is now overgrown with jungle. 'I’he main canal of the Madias 
Irrigation Company, intended for both irrigation and navigation, 
runs 142 miles wilhin Karnnl; tho extent actually irrigated in 
1875-76 was 10,479 acres. Both Karnnl and the neighbouring 
district of Hellary suffer from droughts at periodic iriU^rvals ; and, 
the mass of the popululioii being smull landowiiei’s, with no reserve 
capital, the failure of a single nioiisoou involves general distress; 
1804, 1810, 18*24, 1833, 1854, 1800, and 1876 were all years of 
drouglit and conscfpient scarcity. In the famine of 1876-77 nearly 
£600,000 was s])eiit on relief works, yet the nuinlMT of deatlis 
recorded from 1st October 1876 to 30th Juno 1877 w'as 48,000, as 
compared with 19,974 in the corresiKuiding period of the previous 
year. The chief mauufacture in Karniil is weaving. Iron is worked 
ut the foot of the Nallamahiis. Of late years this industry has 
greatly diminished, native iron l)eing suitersedcd fur ngricultund 
implements by imported iron. Diamond mines have boon w*orkcd 
from early times in the quartzite h(‘ds of the Yellamalai liills, which 
are now rented out by Covernmciit for about £20 a year. Quarry- 
ing stones is an inijKirtant industry. Imligo and sugar are also 
manufactured. Weekly markets are ludd in most of the towns and 
iinpc»rUnt villages. There is little or no exjKirt of grain. Salt is 
im[)orted from the castein coast, but earth salt is largely manu- 
factured. Cotton, indigo, tobacco, and hidos, with cotton carpets 
and cotton cloth, are the chief exjioi-ts. European piece good.s, 
ai»'*a-nut, cocoa-nut, and various dry conijimenta required for 
native households are tlie chief imports. The total net revenue of 
tht- ilistri -t iii*lS70-71 was £196,468, tlie total civil exjienditure 
£4(1,998 ; the laud revenue wfi.s £135,929. Education is backward, 
only 4 per cent, of the popula^uii in 1871 being returned as able 
to lead and write. In 1875 there were altogether 263 schools, with 
5781 piipils. The climate is on th($ whole healthy. The prevailing 
viuds are west and north-east, and the mean temiieraturo is about 
bl Kahr. The total annual rainfall is about Sl^inches. In the 
villages along the foot of the Nallamalai s, a severe tyjie of fever 
prevails, accoiii]>aniGd by enlargement of the spleen. 

KarnCi., the headquarters of the above district, in 
15'; 49' 68" Ifit. and 78" 8' 20" E. long., had a popu- 
lation iafH7i of 2«),579. It is a hot unpleasant town, 
built on rRcky soil at the junction of tho Hindri and 
Tungubffadra rivers, ^’he old Hindu fort was levelled in 
1865, with the^ exception of one of the gates, which was 
preserve^, os a specimen of ancient architecture, and in 
Sftomi^measure restored In the famine of 1877-78 Karndl 


and the surrounding country suffered^^teriibly,^ owing to 
their isolated position. The^iiearest railway station 'Is 
Gooty, 80 miles distant ; and it was only j|;>y extraordinary 
efforts that food was conveyed to the td^Wn. The popultk 
tion is half Hindu and half Moslem,* this unusual propor- 
tion marking tho long rule of the Fath&n nawAbs. 

KARS, a fortified, towfi of Armenia, formerly at the 
head of a saudjak in the Turkish iqlayet of Erzeroum, 
but since 1878 the centre of a territory attachi^d to the 
Russian governor-generalship of the Caucasus It is 
situated in 40* 36' 52" N. lat. and 43" 5' 76" E. long., 
30 miles south-west of Alexandropol (Gumri) and 130 
miles uqrth-east of Erzeroum, oV the eastern end of a 
spur ofi^tho Soghanli Dagh, tho s^to of the town proper 
being cut off from tho rest of the range by the Kars Tchai, 
a sub-tributary of the Araxea There are three considerable 
suburbs — Orta Kapi to the south, Bairam Pasha to the east, 
and Timur Pasha on the western side of the river. To the 
Bouth-east^vard opens up a. fUU plain. Owing to the 
bareness of the dark basalt hills, Knd the sombre colour of 
tho buildings, a touch qf .melancBoly mingles with the 
picturesqueness of the view. the jicAth-west corner of 
the town, overhanging the river, rises the anciecit citadel 
(the Itch Kaleh of the Turks), irhich in earlier Itimes was 
a strong military pdht, but is now of « almost no moment in 
a regular sibge, being cohim^nded completely by several of 
the surrounding eminences. The valiv) of the position 
depends^ on the line of forts, and even this is greatly 
diminished by the fact that they afe disposed in a circuit 
of about 10 miles round the town.^ Of chief importance 
are the works on the Kara Dagh heights tto the north-east 
add the line on the heights above the bank of the river. 
The population of Kars was at one time estimated at 
40,000 ; but, according to Baron vsm Seidlitz, it had in 
1878 only 8672 inhabitants (including 7330 Turks, 1191 
Arnieuiaus, 138 Greeks). * 

Though during the 9th and 10th centuries the scat of an inde- 
pendent Armenian principality, Kars has nothing to boast of beyond 
Its military fame. Tho citadel, it would appear, was built by 
Amuratli 111. during tho war with Persia, ^n tho close of the 16th 
century. It was strung enougli to stand a siege by Nadir Bhah in 
1731, ami in 1807 it successfully resisted the Russiaus. After a 
brave d(‘fence it surrendered ou 23d June 1828 to the Russian 
general Paskievitch, 11,000 men becoming jnisoncra of war. 
During the Crimean war \he Turkish prrison, guided and stimu- 
lated by General Williams (afterwards knighted as Sir W. Fenwick 
Williams of Kars) and other foreign oflicers, kept the Russians 
giillantly at bay during a ]>rotractca siege ; but, after the garrison 
had been devastated by cholera, and food had utterly failed, nothing 
was left but to capitulate (November 1855). The fortrass was 
again stunned by tho Russians in the war of 1877-‘78. 

.Seo Kmety, J%e Ikftne* qf ifnrf, 1856, translated from the German; lake, 
Kar$ and our Captivity in Riugia^ 1856, and Narrative c/ th% Defence if Kaii% 
1S57; Dr Saudwltli, ThtSirgv of /Tan, 1856; C. R. Norman, Arfnmia and thi 
Campaign of 1877, 1878 ; Greene, Russian Army and its Campaigns in fnrkept 
1878. • 

KARSHI, an important town of Central Asia, the 
centre of a begsbip dependent on Bokhara. It is situated 
about 85 miles south-south-west of Samarkand, in a vast 
plain at the junction of two of the main confluents of 
the Kashkadarya, a river which, though fed by numer- 
ous mountain streams, soon loses itself in the sands. It 
is a large and straggling place, with a circuit of 6 miles, 
and the population witUn the walls amounts to 25,000. 
There are three colleges, with accommodation for upwards 
of three hundred students. The Biki mosque is a flne 
building inlaid with blue and white tilea All the ordinary 
houses are built of clay, but they are often two stories higa. 
Along tho river stretches a fine public promenade sheltei^ 
by clumps of poplara vBound the town lie gardens and 
fields watered from wella Poppies and tobacco. are both 
largely grown, the tobacco being deemed the beet in 
Central Asia There is also a considerable trade in min , 
but the commercial prosperity of Karshi is -mainly Aue to 
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faKt that it isca ^meeting point for the roads from 
Samarkand, Bokhara, Hissar, Baikh, and Maimene, and 
serves as the meraantile centre for the surrounding steppes, 
the* market where iforses are obtained for the caravans, and 
where the Turkomans^nd Uzbcgs dispose of the products 
of their camps (carpets, seats, &cX The knives and weapons 
manufactured in Kairahi are known ^ far as Persia and 
Arabia, and its copp^rsmitHk turn out excellent work. 

KARWAR, or Carwar, the chief town and headquarters 
station of North Kdnara district, Bombay, 50 miles south' 
east of Goa, H*’ 60' N. lat, 74"^ 14' E. long?* It was once 
an important place of commerce ; the East India Company 
had a factory there in th9 year 1G63.* It is the only safe 
harbour all the year round between Bombay and 0ochin. 
In the bay is a cluster of islets called the Oyster Rocks, 
on the largest of which 4a a lighthouse. There are two 
smaller islands in the bay, which afford good shelter to 
native craft and small vessels during the sti'ong north-west 
winds that prevail from JPelfruaiy to April. The average 
annual value of the imports at^Kdrwdr port during the 
five years ending .1873-71 was £244,469, of the exports 
£310,884. Poputttion in 1872, 13,263. 

K AS AN. ^ See Kazan. 

KASANLIK, or Kezavlyk, a town of Roumelia, in 
the vilayet of Adria!]ft)plo, is situated *at the foot of the 
Balkans, about ^ miles south of the Shipka *Pass, in a 
highly fertile plains watered by the Tundja and its nume- 
rous tributaries. Throughout the plain there * arp exten- 
sive fields of roses gro\yi for the manufacture'* o^ attar of 
roses, which is exported largely to western Europe. Maize 
is also grown ; atfd cattle and sheep are reared in c6nsider- 
able numbers. Tlus town is surrounded by valuable woocli^ 
of walnut trees. The Russo-'rurkish war of 1877-78 
has done serious injifry t(t the prosperity of the w^hole 
region, and has told on the production of attar of roses, 
which fornicrly was estAnated at about 200 gallons for 
the Kasanlik district. The population is variously esti- 
mated at from 10,000 to 12,000. Two-thirds of these are 
Bulgarians and Christians ; the remainder are Turks. 

KASCHAU (Hung., Kassa ; LaL, CassovuX ancient 
royal free town, and capital of the cis-Tisian county of 
AWj, Hungary, is pleasantly situated on the right bank 
of the Herndd, in a valley surrounded by sloping vineyards, 
about 130 miles north-east from Budapest, with which city, 
as also with Cracow, Lemberg, and other centres, it is 
connected bv railway, 48® 42' N. lat, 21® 17' K long. 
Kaschau is the see of a Roman Catholic bishop suffragan 
of Eger (Erlau), the headquarters of the generd adminis- 
tration for the county, and has roycA and magisterial courts 
of law, as well as boards of assay, finance, and postal 
direction, and the supervision or the tol^acco manufacture. 
Kaschau is one of the best built towns in Hungary, and 
consists of the inner town, intersected by the C.sermel, 
which forms an island and is crossed by several bridges, 
and three suburbs (upper, middle, and lower) approached 
by a broad glacis. The most remarkable edifice, considered 
the grandest masterpiece of architectural skill in Hungary, 
is the cathedral of St Elizabeth, situated in the great 
squarp, and built in a faultless Gothic style. Commenced 
about 1270 by Stephen V., the structure was continued 
1824-82 by Queen Elizabeth, wife of Charles L, and her 
eon Louis I, and finished about 1468 , in the reign of 
Matthias I. (Corvinus). The interior was transformed in 
the 18th century to the Renaissance style, and restored in 
1850 -*- 66 . The church of St Michael and the Franciscan 
^ or -Garrison chnrch date from the 13th century. The 

S royal law academy, founded in 1639, and sanctioned by 
Ideh bull of King Leopold L in 1660, has an extensive 
mty ; there are also a museum, a Roman Catholic upper 
gyihiiaBtom and seminary for priests, and other schools 


and benevolent institutions. Kaschau is the centre of 
the trade for the surrounding counties in wine, gall-nujis, 
salt, and most descriptions of grain, and from its com- 
mercial importance forms a kind of provincial capital. 
About 3 miles north-west of the town are the baths of 
Bank6, with alkaline and ferruginous springs. TIia popu- 
lation of Kaschau in 1880 amounted to 26,422 (in 1870 
it was 21,742), consisting of Magyars, Gormans, Slovak’s, 
and Riithens. The majority are Uoinan Catholics. 

^Kaschau consist (‘>1 origiimlly of two villagf.s, Upper jiml Lower 
Kas.sa, of which tin.* was created a town and gi anted special^ 

privileges by Bela IV. Under Stephen V. (1270; tlie two 

separate ^K>rtions were united, and rai.sed to thy rank of a royal 
flee town. In 121)0 it was sui ruuiideil with walks. The suhserjiient 
history presents a long rerend of revolts, sieges, and disastrous 
(foil ilagrat ions. In 1430 the pl.T-gue i'aiTi<*<l olf a gieat nuiTil>er of 
the inhabitants. In 145S the light of niinting money aicording 
to the pattern and value of tlie IJiuIa eoinago was granted to tlie 
municipality hy King Alaltliias 1. The bishopric vas estnldished 
ill 1804. In the revolutionary war of I84.S-49 the JIunganans 
were twice ilcfeuted before the walls of K.iscliau by the Austiinns 
under Geiienil Sdilick, ami the town was la id siuressively by the 
Austrians, llunganaiis, and Uussiiius. 

KASHGAR, or KAshghar, an important city of CMstem 
Turkestan, in 39® 21' 26" N. lat., 76' 6' 17" E. long,, 
*4043 English feet above the sea-level. It consist.s of two 
tnwns, Kuhna Shahr or “old city,’* and Yangi Shahr or 
“new city,” about 5 miles apart, and separated from 
one another by the Kizil Su, a tributary of the Tarim 
river, which receives and deposits in the distant lake 
Lob Nor tho drainage of the vast somi-desert jdaiii 
included between tho Kuendun, Thian »Shan, and Uainir 
mountains. Situated at the junction of routes from 
tho valley of tho Oxus, from Khukand and Samarkand, 
Almati, Aksu, and Khotan, Iho last two leading from 
China and India, Kashgar has been noted from very 
early times as a political and commercial centre. Like all 
other cities of Central Asia, it has changed hands rejicntedly, 
but its greatest modern pruminenco is probably due to 
its having formed a few years ago the seat of government 
of the Amir Yakub Beg, surnamed the Atalik Ghazi, who 
established and fur a brief period ruled with remarkable 
success a Muhaninieilan state conqirising tho chief cities of 
the Tarim basin from Turfan round along the skirt of the 
mountains to Kliotaii. During bis rule both Russian and 
British missions visited Kasligar, and it is chieliy to this 
circumstance that we are indebted for a full and tolerably 
recent knowledge thereof. Kuhna ^Slialir is a small fortified 
city on high ground overlooking the river 'runian. Its 
walls are lofty and supported by buttress bastions with 
loopholed turrets at intervals ; the fortifications, however, 
are but of hard clay, and are much out of repair. Tho 
city contains about 2500 houses. Beyond the bridge, 
a little w^ay off, are the ruins of ancient Kashgar, 
wdiich once covered a largo extent of country on both 
sides of the Tuinan, and the walls of which even now 
are 12 feet wide at the top and twice thc^ in height. 
This city — Aski Shahr^as it is now called — was destroyed 
in 1514 by ilirza Abalmkar on the approach of Sultan 
Said Khan's invading army. About 2 miles to the north 
beyond the river is the shrine of Ilazrat Afak, the saint 
king of the country, who died and was buried here in 
1693. It is h handsome mausoleum faced with blue and 
white glazed tiles, standing under the shade of some magni- 
ficent silver poplars. About^it Yakub Beg erected a com- 
modious college, mosque,* and monastery, ^the wholu being 
surrounded by rich orchards, fruit gardens, and vineyards. 
The Yangi Shahr of Kashgar is, asjts name implies, quite 
modern, having been built in 1838. It is of oblong shape 
running north and ^outli, and is entered a single gate- 
way. The walls are lofty and massive, and t<^)ped by 
turrets, while on each side is a projecting bastion to pff tect^ 
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tho curtains by a flank fire. The whole is surrounded by 
a^deep and wide which can be filled from the river, 
at the risk, however, of bringing down the whole structure, 
for the walls arc of mud, and stand upon a porous sandy 
soil. In the time of the Chinese, before Yakub Beg^s sway, 
Yaisgi* Shahr held a garrison of six thousand men, and 
w'as the residence of the ambaii or governor. Yakub 
erected*' his urJa or palace on the site of the amban’s 
residence, and two hundred ladies of his harem occupied a 
commodious e¥iclosurc hard by. The tuixture of the various 
^ types seen in tlie markets of Kashgar has struck more 
than one traveller. A sqiiare-facetl flat-nosed (Kalmuck, with 
high cheek boitiss ami a ruddy hairless countenance, stands 
next to an Afghan of gigantic proportions, with nut-brown 
complexion, handsome features, and glossy black beard, 
while one’s eye rests next on the fair, full face and Dutch 
built frame of the Andijani, who is jostled in turn by the 
familiar black-skiniied and oily-faced Hindustani ^lussul- 
man, the muddy-complexionetl opium-smoking Chinaman, 
and the brown-skinned bewhiskered and gentle-looking 
Badakshi, with high full forehead, long arched finely 
carved nose and oval face of the true Aryan stamp. The 
population of Kashgar at the time of the visit of Sir 
Douglas Forsyth’s mission in 1873 was about 112,000. ^ 

With the overthrow of the (Chinese rule in 1865 the 
manufacturing iiidustriiis of Kashgar declined, and in the 
case of some of the profitable arts altc^gether disajjpeared. 
Silk culture and carpet manufacture have flourished for 
ages at Khotan, and the products always find a ready sale 
at Kashgar. Other manufactures consist of a strong 
coarse cotton cloth calleil khatn (which forms the dress of 
the coininon people, and b»r winter wear is padded with 
cotton and quilted), boots and shoes, saddlery, felts, furs 
and sheep skins made up into cloaks, and various articles 
of domestic use. A curiou.s street sight in Kashgar is pre- 
sented by tho hawkers of meat pies, pastry, and sweet- 
meats, wliich they trundle about uu hand-barrows just as 
their counterparts do in Europe ; while the knife-grinder’s 
cart, and the vegetable seller with his tray or basket on his 
head, recall exactly similar itinerant traders further ’west, 

Th(5 (Mrlifst iiifiition of K.’isligar of wliii-li wo have any authoii- 
tic roeonl is during the .s»'(j«j]nl period <)f a.s»*endency of tlie liaii 
dynasty, wIumi the (’liiiiosp geneial I’liii-Sliun e(»n<jneiv<lainl wre.stfsl 
fr mi the hands of their masters tlie, lliuiigiiu, Yulien (Khotan), 
Salei (Kiishgarj, and a group of states in the Tarim ba.sin almost 
i p to tin* foot of the Thian Shan mountains. This happened in 7tJ 
alK)Ut the time that the (.’hinese and Uoman cmpiie.s attained 
their furlhc.st expaii.sioii of dominion westwaid and eastward res]iee- 
tively, and were se]».xrated only hy tin; breadth of the Cas]nHn. 
Kashgar lies in the eoiintry which Ptolemy ealls Scytliia iK-yond 
tlie I mans ; in this he has a Kasia Jtrtjioj possibly exhihiiing the 
name whence Kasligar is formed. Ts’ext ensiles a long ejioeh of 
ohv iiiity. Tlie Chinese lost their hold over the we.sterii provirici*s, 
and Ptolemy Ibund no sin’ee.s.sor to contiiiiie Ip'.s investigations into 
the countries of tlie far Kast. In C34 Tai-tsung re-eslaldislied 
Chinese sway <iver eastern 'J'nrke.stan and Snlei (Kashgar), and 
other jdni-es wen* converted into garrison towns. It was shoitly 
after this that IlweiTIVang pa.ssed through Kashgar (which he culls 
Kie-^lial on Ifls letuin journey from Impa tof’hina. Tlie Buddhist 
religion, then fast decaying in India, was working its way to » new 
growth ill f’liiiia, and eontemnoraiieously tlie Nestoriaii Chri.stians 
Were establishing liishopries at Herat, Merv, and Saiiiarkaml, whence 
they subsequently jiroceeded b) Kusligur, and finally to (.’liiiia itself. 
In the 8th century came tlie Aral) iiiva.sion from the west, and wo 
find Kashgar and Turkestan lemling assistance^ to the reigning 
queen of Bokhara, to enahle her to repel the enemy. But although 
the Mohammedan ndigion from the very comineneernent KUstaiiied 
checks, it nevertheless made its weiglit fedt U|K)n the independent 
8tate.s of Tur! e^tan to tho nortSi aad cast, and thus aoiiuired a 
steadily growing Irdlueneo, which, aided as it wastlirough the chan- 
nels of tnSle, fai ilitatod the, s[»road of the faith, ami hroiight it into 
serious collision with the Chinese religion, a struggle w'hich has en- 
dure^ ddb'ii to our day, atid can hy no meims he said to }>o unlikely 
to recur. It was not, however, till the close of the 10th century 
that Islam was fvtahlished at Kashgar, when a prince of the heie- 
dita^ family of Bughra Khan became a convert tliereto, and en- 
^ ibrtftfl it iiiiori his siihiects at the noiiit of the SWord. After au 


interval, during which tho Kara KhitAi,,a nomad race Imm the 
iiorth-ea.st under rulers called the Gur Khans, became suzeraihs of 
Ka.shgnr, the growing power of Jeiighiz Khan began to overspread 
the Kasligar borders. This great conqueror ji/the space of six years 
overran the entire, country from Azerbijan on tho west .to tho Indus 
on the east, and from Die steppes of Kip^rhak on tho north to 8eis- 
faii on tho south, laying waste and butcncringwith a ferocity which 
is said to have left its traces for centuries after. The invasion of 
Jeiighiz Khan had gfxen a decii^al chepk to tho ])rogrcs8 of tho 
Mohaniiiiedan (Teed, hut on Ins de.ath, am’ during tho rule of the 
Chiighatai Khans, who became converts to that faith, “’Islam began 
to reassert it.s ascendi'iicy. In 1389-90 Timur the Mughal under- 
took a campaig* for the conipicst of Mogliulistan, and one of his 
annie.s ravaged Ka.shgar, Andijan, and the interveiiing country. 
Aloghulistan was at this time under tho governorship of Khudadad, 
a bencfi*?eiit and jiojiiiihr ruler, who .it a later dati entertained the 
faiiiouf emhas.sy sent from Shah Jiiikh to the emperor of China. 
Kasligar next passed through a troiilHous lime, and in 1514, on 
tho invasion of tho Kliaii Sultan Said, w'as destroyed by Mirza 
Ahabakar, wlio with the aid of ten* thoiiHaiid imm built the new 
fort willi massive defences liiglier up on the banks of the Tuman. 
The dynasty of the (’liaghatai Khans collapsed in 1572 by the dis- 
nu‘mh(*rmeiitof tho country betwoi'H* rival representatives; and soon 
after two ]»owcrfiil Khojah ^’actions, Jim AVhito and Black Aloun- 
taiiieers(yfC*and A’i'/.m Tiujhluk\ aiose, whose dissen.sioiis and war- 
fares, ^\itll the intervention td‘ the Carnmeks of Znngaria, fill up 
the lilstury till 1759, when a (liii/ese arm^ifrom Hi invaded the 
country, and, after perpetrating wholesale. iaas.sacrcsi^ finally con- 
solidated their aiitlioiity by settling therein Chi.oso emigrants, 
togetlier willi a Alay^ liu garrison.'* Tlio Cliiueso had thoiiglits of 
]m.shiiig their eom| nests towards western Turkestan and Samarkand, 
the cliiefs Tif which s(‘iit' to ask assistance of} tho Afghan king 
Ahmed Shah. Tliis monarch despatched au eiiihassy to Peking 
demand tlio restitution of the; Mohunuiiedaii states of Central Asia^ 
hut tho embassy was not well rccciv(*d and AIiiiumI Shah was too 
much eir^iiged with th(‘ Sikhs to attempt to enforce liis demands 
hy anus, 'rim Chinese eontinu(‘d to hold Kashgar, with suniliy 
interruptions from Mohammedan revolts, — oiiQ of the most serious 
occarriiig in 1827, when tho territory was invaded and Dm city 
vakeii by Jalianghir Khojah ; C!hang-lnfig, however, the Chinese 
general of Hi, ruLOveriMl possi'ssion of Kashgar and Dm other revolted 
cities in 1828. A revolt in 1829 'binder %>Mohammed Ali Khan and 
Viisiif, hrotlicr of Jalianghir, was more successful, and resulted in Dm 
conces.sioii of several important trade jaivileges totho Mohammedans 
of the district of Ally Shflhr (the “six cities'’), us it was then named. 
Until I84t» Die country enjoyed peace, under the just and liberal 
rule of Zaliir-ml-din, the Cliinese governor, hut in Dint year a fresh 
Khojah revolt under Kath Tora hal to his making liimself master 
of the city, with eircuiiistnncos of unhridl»Hl licence and o]»pressioii. 
His reign was, however, brief, for at tlm end of seven ty-live days, on 
the upproafJi of the Chinese, ho fled hn(*k to Khokaml amid the 
jeers of the inhabitants. The last of the Khojuli revolts (1857) was 
of alKuit (Mpial duration with the pi'evions one, and took place under 
Wali-Khan, adegiadcd deliaiichee, and the murderer of the lamented 
traveller Adolf SchlagintwTit. 'f he great 'L'uiigaiiL revolt, or iiisur- 
lectioii of the, Chiiic.se Mohumiiicdaiis, which broke, out in 1862 in 
Kaii.siih, spread rapidly to Zuiigariu and through Dm line of towns 
ill the Tarim basin. The Tungaiii troops in Yarkand ruse, and 
(loth August 1863) massacred some seven thousand Chinese, while 
the inliahitaiits of Kashgar, rising in their turn against their 
masters, invoked tho aid of SaJik Beg, a Kirghiz chief, who w^ns 
reinforced liy Bu/.iirg Khan, the heir of Jalianghir, and Yakub Beg, 
his general, these being (les{)a1chcd at Sadik’s request by tho ruler of 
Khokaml to laisi; w'hat troops they could to aid his Alohammcdan 
friends in Kashgar. Sadik Beg soon repented of having asked for 
a Khojah, and l•.veIliualiy marched again.st Kashgar, which by this 
time hail suceuiiihed to Buzurg Khan and Yakub B(‘g, but was de- 
feated and driven back to Kliokiind. Buzurg Khan delivered him- 
self up to indoienrj and debauchery, but Yakub Beg, with singular 
energy and perseverance, made himself master of YangiSliahr, Yangi- 
Hissar, Yarkand, and other towns, and eventually lirciame sole master 
of the. country, Buzurg Khan proving himself totally unfitted for 
Dm post of ruler. Kn-sltgar and the other cities of tlm Tarim basin 
reiiiaiiicd under Yakub Beg’s rule until 1877, when tho Chinese 
regained ]iosKessiun of their ancient dominions after a cainpaini 
wiiieh, originally organized years before, and conducted in the 
most leisurely fa.sliion, was characteristic of the measured tenacity 
and resolution with which tliis nation follow un a settled |)olicy. 
Since the reoecupation of Dm country by the Chinese, trade has 
rniieh declined, especially with India, this traffic being regarded us 
illegal by Dm Chinese authorities. Heavy exactions are made for 
military purposes, and considerable emigration has taken place to 
Laduk and India. (C. E. & B.) 

KASHI, the name given to the glazed and coloured 
ornamentation of Mohammedan buildings in parts of Persia 
and India, and to the art of making it The work is of 
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two ki^ds— «>n clay (bpcks or tiles); and on cakes of lime 
moitar. For surfadbs of qpe colour, domes, tbc., both 
kinds are used, differing only in the shape of the tiles or 
mortar*cakes. Flared patterns are differently treated 
with the different materials. On clay tiles, the designs 
with their several colours are laid on by stencilling, and 
the tile then glazed. Designs in coloured mortar work 
have each separate piece of^ colour oA*a separate cake of 
hardened iiortar, cul^ to the required shape ; and these, 
glazed separately, are afterwards cemented together on the 
walls of the building, or first made up into complete panels, 
which are then set in their place on the walls. The designs 
are commonly foliage an^ flowers, or^ geometrical figures 
and interlacing arabesques, and inscriptions in Arabic and 
Persian characters, and die, many of thorn, very beafutiful. 

The colours chiefly used are blue, green, yellow, purple, 
brown, and white. A tile is first painted over with a 
very fine clay paste, to make a smooth surface on which 
to apply the colour ; and e^qiilarly the little mortar cakes 
are first painted, on the «ide tb colciured, wdth a thin 
liquid glass. It is perhaps owing to defect in this part of 
the process, or to iyiperfeck bufnflig, that the tile figured 
work on soipe old buildings, particularly on the south side, 
has flaked off# The glazed work on mortar, and on tiles of 
one colour, is generally mofb permanent^ 

The best specimens of kdshi work in India arp at Tatta 
and Hyderabad in Sind, and atTMultin and Lahore in the 
Punjab. There anf also buildings thus oinameuted, chiefly 
of the time of Akbar i^id Jahangir (>Gth and 17*th cen- 
turies), at Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, and some other places, but 
the best and most numerous are in the western provinces 
above named, pat^icularly at Lahore and at Tatta. The 
buildings at Lahori? having the finest figured kdslii work’ 
are the mosque of Wazir Khan, the gateways of certain old 
pleasure gardens, and^the Uola Sarai. There is a tomb 
at the saute place (the tomb of Abd’ ur Razzdk) built in 
the early part of the ICtti century, Vhich bears the name 
of the blue dome, its covering being of clay bricks coloured 
blue on the narrow ex[)ose(l face. Another, built about 
fifty years later (the tomb of Shah Sldsa), is known as the 
green dome. It is covered with little mortar blocks, in 
shape half cylinders, coloured and glazed on the flat face, 
and with two deep nicks on the rounded back to give a 
hold on the plaster in which they are set. A celebrated 
tomb at Meshhed in northern Persia bears the same name, 
and likewise another at Kirnmn ; the domes of these 
buildings, however, though called green, are in reality 
blue. At Tatta the k^shi work is all on clay tiles ; there 
is no inlaid work of coloured mortar. The finest of the 
buildings at Tatta, a mosque built by Shah Jaluin, has 
lately had the defective parts of the figured tile-work 
restored. 

The art is now carried on at Tatta, at Hala, a village 30 
miles north of Hyderabad, and at a few other places. 

KASHIN, a district town of Russia, in the government 
of Tver, 125 miles north-ea.st of the government town, near 
the Kashinka, a subtributary of the Volga. A consider- 
able trade is carried on in the despatch of grain to St 
Petersburg. The chief buildings are the cathedral and 
three monastic establishments. Kaehin, first mentioned 
about 1238, was in the 14th century a separate principality 
which contended with Tver fur pre-eminence in the region. 
There are still some remains of the defences erected in 
1661. Population, according to St Petersburg Calendar 
for 1874, 7346. 

KASHKAU, also called Chitral, from the residence 
of the prince, a high-lying Mohammedan state among the 
^ure of Hindu Kush, has* been already spoken of under 
Hindu Kush (voL xi. p. 838). Since that was published, 
a. work (TkHbes of the Hindoo KoosA, CalcuttOi 1880) has 
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come from the pen of Major Biddulph, the only European 
known to have visited the state, ami we here enter a very 
few corrections or new particulars from his woik. TLv, 
geographical position of Kashkar is likely to give it great 
interest in the future. A considerable part of Ui>pi‘r 
Kilshk^r belongs to Yjussin, in the Gilgit basin (see Gilcit, 
voL X. p. 597). Indeed the left bank of the Ohifrill 
river, down to within 20 miles of Chitral itself, belongs to 
Yassin. The chief place of this Upper Kaslikar is 
(vol. X. p. 596). The rulers of the two siajes are of the 
same blood, sprung from a Khorasarii adveiiUirer who im- 
migrated hither about the first half of the 17th century, 
and are respectively descended from two brothers of ]iis 
family, 8hah Kator and Shah Khushwaktf, who lived a 
century later. The tw'o royal families are hence know n 
jiH Katore and Khildiwakte respectively ; I hey generally 
act in concert, though neither is dependent on the otlicr. 
We know not the origin of the former name, but iiu)r>t 
probably it is connected with an ancient tribal name in 
Kafiristan (//.c.). The ruler of Chitral is known both 
as or “ Prince,” and by the pretentious title of 

Jidddinh, Tie has five viziers, of whom the chief, or 
Dew’an begi,* has charge of the king s slave agency, an 
important part of the reigning system. Cmler this the 
rulers of Chiti-rd have come to n'gunl the sale of their 
subjects os a legitimate and ordinary suj»plemGnt to their 
revenue. But of late tlic nuirket has become circumscribed. 
The population of the kingdom is estimated at 20b, 000, 
not including the tributary tribe of Piashgali Kafirs, who 
occupy a nearly parallel valley on the west, continent with 
that of Kushkiir. The ethnology of Kaslikar is very 
intricate. The largest, and probably aboriginal, population 
arc called Kho, Their language, KhowAi\ is clo.sely aUiicI 
to the dialects of the Kafir tribes. There are also tribes in 
a depressed po.sition, imminraiits from the other side of the 
watei.shed, and speaking the language of Miinjioi, a hill 
canton of the Oxus valley, calling themselves Yiihjhdh, 
III the low’er part of the valley in a race, also witli a peculiar 
language, called Gahar (meiitioned by Sultan Baber), and 
some broken tribes of Sialqjosh, vVc. All these constitute 
the lower or riiot class, wlio alone pay regular ri‘\eiine, 
caunot liold .slaves, and are styled mnahkln (“}>o(»r 

beggars ”). Above them are several privil(»gcd classe.s, 
descended from the founders i)f the reigning family, or from 
older ruling families also of foreign Iduoil. We may a«ld 
that Chitrdlis identical with the of 11 wen Tiling 

(644 A. I).), see ./. IL As. *S’oc., new ser., vol. vi. p. 111. A 
somewhat later Cliinese record gives, as an alternative name 
of Sliang-mi, Khin-uri^ which evidently c»>ntains the 7v7c) 
just mentioned. In this Kho also we have probably an cle- 
ment of the Greek name of the (Miilral ii\cr. 

A singular point in Chitral liLslory is the fact that it was 
invaded by a CRinese army about the middle ot la>t 
century, pn>l):ibly in 1759-60, and coiUinued to send 
occasional tribute io China at least to 1709, /.c., twt*lve 
years after the battle of Plas.sy. 'Phis wasjbrought to 
notice by the present writer in 1872 (./. li. (!. A, xlii. 
477), w^hen tracing the curious )iistory of the name liahtr. 
And now^ ^lajor Biddulph has found in the country itself 
the mtiuory of the Chinese invasion, and thus entire 
corroboration of the identification of the Cliinese l^olm ul 
or Bulor with kUshkAr. (n. v.) 

KASHMIR, or Ca.siimerk, an elevated and encloMd 
valley ill the Himalaya ijioiiutains, north of the Punjab. 
It is surroumied by lofty hills, with one opening on the 
west, by which flows out from the valley the rivc^ .Ihelnm. 
The enclosing hills on the north and ea-st bejong to 
the BAra LAcha chain, and on their outer side is* the 
broad mountainous rcgit ii which holds thy valley of the 
upper lnduB| and which| beyond the Indus, culmkiates in 

XIV. — 2 
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the great parallel range of Karakorum or SIustAgh. On 
the west and souUi, the hill boundary, which joins the 
olher half of the Aclosure at the south-east end of the 
valley, is the Panj.al or PancliAl range, which on its outer 
side sends down its branches southward, through the 
Jamu territory, to the plains of the Punjab. The length 
of the* Kashmir valley, including the inner slopes of its 
surrounding hills, is about 120 miles from north-west to 
sRulli-eSst. Its greatest width is about 75 miles. The 
low and coinyaratively level Hoor of the basin is 84 miles 
^ long and 20 to 21 miles broad. Its lowest part is 5200 
feet above the sea, ami its mean height GUOO feet. 

This valley is but a small portion, in area, of the 
dominions of the inaharAjA of Kashmir, which, in addition 
to the Jamii territory on the south (the ])revious posses- 
sion of the present inaliarAjA’s father, CJliulAb Singh, before 
he acquired Kashmir), include Ikiltistan and (lilgit on the 
north, and KiahtwAr and LAdAk on the cast. On the west 
Kashmir is separated from the valley of KliagAn by a con- 
tinuous range of high hills, and from the British district of 
Hazara by the river Jhclum. 

Jami'i, to which Kashmir was annexed in 184G, occupies 
the southern slopes of the PanjAl range, with a strip of 
plain country at their foot, and extends about 220 miles 
from east to west, with a greatest direct breadth, north to 
south, of about 75 miles. All the rest of the maharAjA’s 
dominions is hill country. 

The hills forming the northern half-circuit of the Kashmir 
valley, and running beyond, include many lofty mountain 
misses and ])caks, the most conspicuous of which, a little 
oiit:ide the coniines of Kashmir, is Nanga Parbat, a 
grand hill (35’ 15’ N., 71^ 3.V E.), rising 20,G29 feet 
above the sea, with an tixtcr..'.ive area of glaci<T on its 
eastern face. The great ridge which is thrown otf to the 
8outh-wc-;t by Xatiga P.irbat rises, at a distance of 12 miles, 
to another summit 20,740 feet in lieight, from which run 
south-west and soiilh-ei<l the ridges uhich are the northern 
watershed boundary of Kasliinfr. The former range, after 
running 70 miles south-west, between the valleys of the 
Ki^hiiiiganga and the KunhAr or Xain-sukh, turns south- 
ward, closely pressing the river Jhelum, after it has received 
the Kishanganga, with a break a few’ miles further soq^h 
w’hich admits the Kiinhar. This range jjrosent.s scvcnil 
prominent summits, the tw'o higliest 1G,487 and 15,514 
feet above the sea. The range whicli runs south-east from 
the junction peak abov’e-mentioned divides the valley of 
tlie Kishanganga from that of the Astor and other tribu- 
taries of tlie Indus. The highest [joints on this range, 
wlicrf? it skirts Kashmir, are 10,795, 10,930, and 17,202 
feet above the se i. For a distance of more than 50 miles 
from \anga Parbat tlicre are no glaciers on this range; 
tlifiii-o eastward tlicy increase ; one, near tlic* Zoji-IA Pa&.s, i.s 
only 10,sr)0 feet above the sea. The mountains at the cast 
end of tlni valley, running nearly nortli and south, drain 
inwards to the Jhclum, and on theother side to the Ward wAn, 
a trilnitary the (JheuAb. The highest part of this eastern 
’ indary is It, 700 feet. There are no glaciers. The 
Lis:l -t point on the Panjjy range, w’hich forms the south 
and juth-west boundary, is 15,523 feet above the sea, 

Tlie liver Jhelum or Ih.liat (Sanskrit Vit<ista)--\\iQ 
of Greek hi.storian.s and geoj^ruphers — flows 
north-w>*^t ward through the midrlle of the valley. After 
a slow and winding course it expands, about 25 miles 
below Sn'naLjar, over a slight^ depression in tlie plain, and 
forms the Wi'ilv lake and marsh, whicli is of ill-defined 
extent, bftj may be called about 10 miles long and G broad. 
The hilljS wdiich this l^ke touches at its north end give it 
a mifre defined margin on that side. Leaving tlie lake on 
the south-we.sU side, near the town of SdjiAr, the river 
^pursuodits sluggish course 8outh-wT6tward| about 18 mileSf 


to the gorge at BaramAIa. From |his point the stream is 
more raiiid through the narcpw vall8y which conducts it 
w’estwanl 75 miles to MuzaiTarAbAd, whore it turns sharply 
south, joined by the Kishanganga. IslAmAbAd, about 
40 miles above Srinagar, the river is 5400 feet «bov6 sea- 
level, and at Srinagar 5235 feet. *It has thus a fall of 
about 4 feet per mile in •this part of its course. For the 
next 24 miles to tlfs Wular l^jco, anil thence to BaramAla, 
its fall is only about 2| feet in the nfile. On 4ie 80 miles 
of tlie river in the fiat valley between IslAmAbAd and Bara- 
miila there is much boat traffic ; but none below Baramilla, 
till the river come.s out into the plains. 

On the north-eas^ side of thij low narrow plain of the 
Jhelunf is a broad hilly tract between which and the higher 
bounffary range runs the Kishafiganga river. Near the 
east end of tliis interior hilly tract, and connected with the 
higher range, is one siininiit 1*7,839 feet. Around this 
peak and between the ridges wffiich run from it are many 
small glaciers. These height^ Jook down on one side into 
the beautiful vallay of tlip f^ind ijvcr, and on another into 
the valley of the Lidar, which joia the Jhelum. Among 
the hills north of Srinagar Visc% one conspicuous mountain 
mass, 16,903 feet in height, from which on its^north side 
descend tributaries of the Kishanganga, and«)n the south 
the Wangat river, •which flow/ into the Sind. By these 
rivers amj their numvous allluenfe the wdiole valley of 
Kashmir is watered abundtftitly. 

Around the foot of many spurs of fho hills w’hich run 
down OE the Kashmir plain are nieces of low table-land, 
which arc “called hirhviu These* terraces vary in height 
at (liffcrent parts of the valley from 100 to 300 feet above 
the alluvial plain. Those which are neiir each other are 
Ihostly about the same level, and separificd by deep ravines. 

The level [Jain in the middle of the Kashmir valley is 
line clay and ssind, with \vater-w'orn^)ebl)les. The karAw’as 
consist of horizontal beds of clii^ ami sand, the lacustrine 
nature of which is slnTwri by the shells wJiicIi they contain. 
The hills surrounding the valley are chiefly gneiss and 
schists. In the Lidar valley are slate and sandstones of 
the Carboniferous period over gregn slate of a period 
corresponding to hJilurian. The irregular ridges of the 
I^unjAl range arc granite and gneiss, with schists and slates. 
Limestone is found in parts of the east and west ends of 
the valley, and in the hills upon the MAiias Bal lake. In 
various places are marks of glacial action, down to a height 
of about 500 feet above the level part of the basin. From 
the plain rise isolated hills of trap ; among these are the 
TIari Parbat and the Tukht-i-SulimAn at Srinagar, on the 
former of which stands the fort, and on the latter a con- 
.spicnous and well known ancient Hindu temple. No 
fossils have been found in Kashmir below the rocks of the 
Carboniferous period. The chief mineral resources of the 
maharaja’s dominions are outside the Kashmir valley, 
specially in LAdAk. 

In the hills of the north boundary are two passes, the 
Burzil (1.3,500 feet) and the Kamri (13,200). By the 
former is the direct route between Srinagar and Iskardo. 
It i.s usually practicable only between 15th July and 15th 
September. The road from Srinagar to LA in LAdAk goes 
by the Z«')jl-1A I^aas ( 1 1,300 feet), near the north-east corner 
of the valley. Only a short [lieco of the road, where snow 
accumulates, prevents this pass being used all the year. 
At the south-east end of the valley are three passes, the 
Murgil (11,600 feet), the Hoksar (13,315), and the Murbul 
(1 1,550), all leading over to the valleys of the Chen Ab and 
the BAvi. South of IslAmAbAd, on the direct route to 
Jamii and SiAlk6t, is the BanihAl Pass (9200 feet). 
Further west on the PanjAl range is the Fir FanjAl or 
PanchAl Pass (11,400 feet), with a second pass, the Kattan 
Fir (8200 feet), across a second ridge about 15 miles south* 
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'Wegt df the other. •Between the two passes is the beauti- 
fully situated fort of Bdrafngali and a well-known rest- 
house for travclIeiiS. This place is in the domain of llaja 
M6ti Sin^ of PilinNi, cousin and tributary of the maharaja 
of Koslirnir. At lUJAori, south of those passes, the road 
divides : one line leads to Bliimbar and QujrAt, the other 
to Janiii and SiAlk6t by Aknfir. ^^cxt, south-west of 
Barainiila, is the Hpjjf Pft Pass (8500 feet), by which 
crosses thS road to Punch. From Phnch one road leads 
down, to the plains at the town of Jhelum, another east- 
ward through the hills to the Rattan Plr Pass and Rdjdori. 
Lastly there is the river pass of the Jhelum, which is the 
easy route from the vattey westward, having two ways 
down to the plains, onq^ by MuzatiardbM and the gHaz^lra 
valley to Hassan AbdAl, the other by the British hill 
station of Marri (Murrec)»to KAwal Pindi. 

The valley of Kashmir, sheltered from the south-west | 
monsoon by the PanJAl ran;^, has not the periodical rains 
of India,. Its rainfall is' ^-njgtilar, grci^test in the spring 
months. ♦ Occasional heavy storms in the monsoon [»ass 
over the crests of the I'anjAl give heavy rain on the 
elevated plateaus dti the Kashmir side. And again clouds 
pass over fhe valley and are arrested by tlio higher hills 
on the nortn-east side, o» which tlic^ pour themselves. 
Snow falls on the surrounding hills^at intervals from 
October to March, and sometimes in great quantity. In 
the valley tl)e’* firs^ snow generally falls about the end of 
December, and 'never tq any great ampunt. The^highc.'.t 
monthly average of teJ|jperaturo from Jlay to October, at 
Srinagar, is 89'^ in the shade at noon. There lias been no 
regular winter register ; but the temperature is nev^r very 
low. • • 

For all crops except rice, wliich is irrigated, the rain is 
ordinarily sudicient. Barle;f, sown in November, ripens in 
June, wheat in July. Rice, sown in May and June, ripens 
ill October. Millet, maiie, and buakwheat, also turnips, 
pease, and mustard, are grown in considerable quantity. 

There is no natural forest in the level parts of the valley. 
Of the cultivated trees the finest is tlie plane (rhiudr)^ 
which grows to a lar^e size, and is of great beauty. The 
principal other trees of the valley arc the poplar, willow, 
cypress, walnut, apple, pear, quince, apricot, cherry, mul- 
berry. Vines are grown extensively, commonly tmined 
up poplar trees. There arc many kinds of grape. On the 
hills around are deodar, PInvs excelsa and OeranNanay 
Picea WMla/iify hazel, birch, viburnum, juniper, rose, itc. 
The herbaceous plants and Jlowcrs are very numerous. 
The umbelliferous plant called pran^os, growing on the 
drier hills, is much valued as winter food for sheep. In 
spring the bright orange-coloured colchicum shows itself 
in great (piantity ; and in autumn are seen many acres of 
saffron with its beautiful light purple flowers, grown in 
large fields divided into small square beds. Saffron was 
antong the articles of annual tribute to the Mughal 
emperors. The Dal lake at Srfnagar is full of reeds and 
water plants, Pulamorjetony Xymphvay XfUnyibinniy etc. 
On this lake there are floating g.irdens : a sliallow layer 
of soil on sheets of the great leaves of water lilies is made 
to grow quantities of vegetables. The curious mighardy 
or liorned water nut (Tm}Hi bispimmi)^ which grows in 
great quantity in all the lakes, is much used for food, pre- 
pared in various ways. Since 1874 hops have been grown 
experimentally for the Murreo Brewery Company, with fair 
success, in five different parts of the valley. 

Much has been said and written about the beauty of the 
vale of Kashmir. Spring encircles a fresh, green, smiling 
valley with a noble belt of glistening snow-capped ridges ; 
autumn fills the eye with the wonderful richness of the 
many-coloured foliaga At all times flows on the quiet 
glassy river, showing back the groves and avenues upon its 


banks, the strange tall shadowy woorien houses, and the 
craggy liills. There is no place or season which has not 
something to show of real beauty. The nipturous praises of 
Mohammedan writers hiny be often extravagant ; and it is 
with some of their materials, reproduced with more modern 
additions, that Moore has built up great part of his n)biaTiCL*; 
still few will really think that here extravagance and fiction 
have left truth much too far beliind. * * 

Many Englishmen every year resort t(j Kashmfr for 
shooting. The game is In consequence now only to be < 
found within reduced areas of the more secluded little 
valleys and more difficult hill sides, and many sportsmen 
now cross over into LAdak. The animals Chiefly sought in 
both countries are the Ocis ninmnny Ovis poli, antelope, ibex, 
ftidr-khbr or wild goat, musk deer, Tibetan stag, brown 
and black bear, and ]eo[>ard. In vaiious parts of Kashmir 
arc to be found tlu; fox, lynx, weasel, marmot, and hare. 
The black and gri‘y monkey {hunp'ir) is common on the 
PaiijiU range. Kashmir has the snow pheasant, snow owl, 
wild goose, duck, and teal; and the eagle is also found. 

The Kashmir valley has a large niinil)er of old buildings 
of the Hindu period, interesting from their style, which is 
peculiar to Kashmir, and from the trices wliich many of 
them bear of Greek art. Their ruinous condition is ascribed 
partly to Sikandar the idol-breaker, ]Kiitly to eartlmuakes, 
which are frequent in Kashmir. The most am ient of 
these buildings (about 2*20 B.r.) is the temple of Shankar 
Acharya (or, as it was formeily called, of .laiaslit I^wa^), 
on the hill at Srinagar, known as Taklit-i Siilirmin, or 
Solomon’s Throne,- -a designation thonglil to be a Mo- 
hammedan adajitation of the name of KAja Sancllmman, 
who repaired or rebuilt the temple. The <dher Hindu 
buildings mostly belong to the time from the fitli to the 
10th century. The chief points wdiich distinguish tlu'in 
from Hindu buildings in India are the trefoil headed door- 
ways and recesses, liigh pediments, high straight-lined 
pyramidal roofs, and Hutc<l pillars. 

The temple of tlio sun at Miirttaml or Matan lias been 
ono of the finest. It occupies a very striking posit ion on 
a kan^wa or natnrul terrace about miles from [slAniAliad, 
and commands asplrmlid view of the valley of the .nieliim. 
of the others the most wm lliy of notice are the, remains 
of two of the four temples at Avantipiir, 15 miles south- 
east of Srinagar; the temple of riliiimzo near Marttand, 
built in a cave; PAyacli, on the kare\Na of Xaumigar near 
Avantipiir, a small temple, the whole superstructure built 
of six .stones ; Pandretan, 13 miles south-east of Srinagar, 
standing with its lloor bi*low the water, in a tank ; BliAni.ir 
(PJiawAtiiAr) and Kiitnii, a few miles west of i^araimila, 
both bucked by fine wooded elifi’s crowned with deodars. 
A mound, with masonry in ami about it, at the village of 
Ushkara near Barfiniiila, is sup[)nsed to be tlu* remains of 
a Buddhist tope {Mdpa)y the place taking its name from 
llushka, one of tho» Tartar kings of Kashmir. 

Srinagar, the capital ^.‘ir 4' G" X., 74^ E ), said 

to have been foiimied by JVavara Sen, in tlu‘ beginning of 
the 6th century, is built on botj^ banks of the .Ihelum. It 
is a somewhat confused mass of houses, many of them built 
of W'ood, wdth balconies and carved lattice windows, and 
projecting iippar stories pri)p|>cd on j^oles, and overhanging 
the narrow streets or the little canals which in some ]>arts 
are the streets. The city has seven bridges across the liver, 
built of beams laid on stone ajid timber piers.^ ly the fort 
on the south side of the river is the palace. There are 
several small Hindu temples in the tiovn. The Iwo chief 
mosques are the JAmi' nu)si[iie and tl^at of Rhah Ili^nadAn, 
the latter one of the most conspicuous buildings, with \falls 
of stone and timber, low .dojdng w'ooden iiLX)f, and little 
wooden spire. On the shores of the Dal lake arc*thtw)ld 
pleasuro-gardens oi the Mughals. 
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The people of K&shmir are now mostly Mohammedan. 
PJ^ysically of fine lorm, a largo proportion of the town- 
people are enfeebled by poverty and sedentary occupation 
in close rooms. A few years ago the shawl weavers of 
Srinagar were reckoned to be about 22 per cent, of the 
inhabitants. The proportion is now less, owing to the 
reduced demand for Kashmir shawls, both loom-made and 
band-sewn. The mahardja has endeavoured to meet the 
depression of the shawl trade by extension of silk manu- 
factures ; silkTs successfully worked, and well d^ed. The 
' chief demand for shawls has generally been from France, 
and French patterns have somewhat interfered wnth native 
art At lslci,mdbad also many hands are employed in 
shawl and blanket weaving. A kind of coarse chintz is 
also made there. Embroidery on fine woollen cloths is the 
employment of many Kashmiris, both in their own country 
and ill their Indian settlements, Amritsar, Ndrpiir, and 
Ludhidna. The manufacture of a variety of articles in 
papier mtich^ and ornamental painte«l wood-work employs 
a number of people in Srinagar. The silversmiths do a 
good deal of business in ornamental vases, goblets, flower- 
holders, ikc., silver and silver gilt. Engraved and em- 
bossed copper work employs a smaller number of people ; 
also the manufacture of ornamental vessels of tinned copper, 
and some other minor kinds of work. A very good kind 
of paper is made in Kashmir. A museum of Kashmir 
products and manufactures was established at Srinagar in 
1875. 'riie people of the country, with more hcaithful 
occupatii>ns and surroundings than those of the towns, 
eppecially Srinagar, are robust and of active habits. The 
Kashmiris, both men and women, wear commonly a kind 
of loose gown with sleeves, called pheran (Pers., pairdhaiiy 
“a robe''). In cold weather they are in the habit of 
carrying, under this loose dre8.s, a small i)ortable brazier 
with heated charcoal. The country people and boatmen 
use a more close-fitting costume. The mountaineers, like 
those of neighbouring hill countries, bandage the legs from 
the knee to the foot for protection in walking. 

According to a report prepared by order of the mahardjd 
in 1873, the population of the valley at that time was 
nearly 4'J2,000. Of these about 64,000 were Hindus and 
the rest Moslems, about 4 per cent, of the latter being 
Shiites. The estimated population of Jamil was 861,000, 
of Flinch 77,500, of Lddak, Iskiinlo, and Gilgit, 104,500; 
total about 1,535,000 : — Hindus, 507,000; Moslems, 
919,000; Buddhists, 20,000; and miscellaneous," 89,000. 
Of Srinagar the estimated population was about 132,000, 
of which number nearly 40,000 were Hindus. A great 
diminution, caused by deaths and emigration, has followed 
the famine of 1878. It was said that the towns of Ishduid- 
bdd and Sopilr lost nearly two-thirds of their inhabitants. 
The rice crop of 1879 was abundant, and the rains of the 
next year seasonable and plentiful. The shawl-weaving 
and carpet-making trades revived in ^880, and numbers 
of people who had left the country during the famine re- 
turned, • 

The language of Kashmir (which is spoken only in the 
valley itself, and in the fe^ outlying settlements of Kash- 
miris in the neighbouring hills and in northern India) is of 
the Aryan family. It is allied to the Hipdl, Sindl, and 
PunjjUji, and also to the current Urdii of*lndia (Hindu- 
stani). it uses a form of the Sanskrit character like the 
Xdgari of the Punjab. It may be said to [lossess no litera- 
ture, thdagK Kashmfr has produced many literary men. 
The Urd4l is now very generally understood in Kashmir, 
ainong tbb better educated people and more intelligent 
artlsanS. * 

The chief articles of export from Kashmir are shawls 
and othpr woollen fabrics, rice, saffron, fruits. The chief 
^ im^rts are shawl wool, English piece goods, Indian cloths. 


metals, precious atones, skins, felt^, iye-stuffs, tea,* 

(hemp juice), groceries, and salt. The imports into Kashmir 
from British India are much below dthose into Jamii,, 
except tea (of which the Kashmiris Are extreqiely fond)^ 
indigo, and earthenware. Kashmir illnports annually a very 
large amount of rock salt from the Punjab. The grosa 
annual value of the imports is about £210,000, and of 
the exports about £172,000.* Thisjatter amount is lesa 
than formerly, owing chiefly to the reduced Semand for 
shawls. The import duties, which used to be very heavy, 
wore modified in 1864 ; the duty on piece goods was limited 
to 8 per cent, and on other imports to 12^ per cent. In 
April li870 a commercial treaty *was entered into with the 
British Government for doveloinng trade with eastern 
Turkestan, in 'which, among other things, the niahariji « 
agreed to abolish all transit duties. Joint commissioners 
were appointed, on the part of the two Governnionts, 
to reside at Leh. 

The gross annual revenitd Sf' Kashmir is believed to be 
about £550,000, and of Ihe mahardj.Vs whole territories a 
little over £800,000. .Tk^ cl^ief 'source of income is the 
land revenue. , Of this there is now a* cash settlement in 
place of the annual valuation of crops which wg^^he practice 
till lately. The Government ordinarily takes one-half the 
gross produce. Cfrain^is stored in public granaries, and 
sold at fix*ed rates to the army and the civfl officials. Much 
grain is also purchased from the zamiaddrs, and stored by 
Hindu merchants yi Srinagar. 

The maharAjeVs military force ijumbcrs 25,600 infantry 
(including police), 1400 cavalry, and 1200 artillery, with 
78 field guns and 80 other pieces. • 

• At Srinagar and elsewhere the mahsriijd. has established 
dispensaries, with native medical men educated in India ; 
and he has built at his own tost tf largo hospital for the 
medical mission at Srinagar. 

The current rupee of Kashmir, balled chillA (“glittering”), 
has varied in value at different times from one-half to five- 
eighths of the rupee of British India. The latest issued 
bears the latter value. 

The admission of British visitors to Kashmir each season 
is limited. To military officers, up to a fixed number, 
permis.sion is granted by the cummander-in chief or by tho 
Qovernment of India. Others do not require previous 
permission, but must intimate their intention of going tn 
Kashmir, and obtain a copy of the rules. In like manner, 
more than eight centuries ago, as we learn from the Arabia 
historian A1 Biriini, the passes used to be watched, and few 
outsiders admitted. Connected with this long-cherished ex- 
clusiveness has been the general badness of the roads. A 
really improved road has been made by the present 
mahardjd from Kohala to Bararadla, the easiest and best 
entrance to the valley. The author just referred to men- 
tions the covered litters, in which people in Kashmir used 
to be carried, raised on men’s shoulders. The same con- 
veyances are in use now. .To the present day there are no 
wheeled conveyances in Kashmir. For English visitors 
four routes are authorized by the Government of India, 
one by the Pir Panjdl Pass and three by Baramiila, — from 
Punch, from Murreo, and from MuzaffarAb4d. 

In the government of his own territories the “ mahar^ft 
of Jummoo and Kashmir” is independent. His relations 
with other states are subject to the supreme authority of 
the Government of India. The Government of India has 
no resident at either of the mahar^iPs capitals, but annually 
an “ officer on special duty,” as he is officially termed, is 
sent to Kashmir during the season from March to Novem- 
ber. A native news-writer, employed by the British Govern- 
ment, remains in Kashmir. The annual tribute of the 
mahardjd, presented in token of the supremacy of the 
British Government, in accordanqe with Act X. of the 
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treaty litfarcli 1846/is *'one horse, twelve perfect shawl 
goats of approved breed (six male and six female), and 
three pairs of Kashmir shawls.” The mahardjd receives in 
British territory a Salute of nineteen guns. 

History , — ^The motricaf history of the kings of Kashmir, called 
Sfijd Tarangint, was pronounced hy Professor H. IT. Wilson (1«25) 
to bo the only Sanskrit composition* yet c^iscovcred to which the 
title of liistory can with%ny piopriety be applied. It first became 
known to tl^ Mohamm^ians when, on Akhar’s iuvtmion of Kashmir 
in 1588, a copy was pre.scnted to the emperor. A translation into 
Persian was made by his order, and a summary of its contents, from 
this Persian translation, is given by Abii’l Fazl in tlie A'in-i-Akttnri. 

RtijATaranginli^n. aorios of four histories. The first of the 
eerics, hy Pandit Kalhana, w|s written uboii^ tlie middle of Die 1 2th 
century. His work, iu six hooka, whicli boars tho name afterwards 
given to the whole, makoa^iso of earlier writings now lost** Com- 
mencing with traditional history of very early times, it comes down 
to tho reign of Sangrama De^, 1 006 ; and two mure books aiti i- 
buted to the same author bring Die history to the reign of Singha 
Deva (called Jai Singh in Abu’l Fazl’a summary) about 1156. The 
second work, called RiijA Vali. by .Iiina Raja, takes up the history 
iu continuation of Kalhaim’s,^nivl, entering tho Mohammedan 
jieriod, gives an account of the reign® down iS that of Zain-ul-ah- 
ad-din, 1412. Tlien follows the Srijtiina Riijd Taranginly hy 
Pandit Sfi Vara, to the acceasvm #)f Pattah Shah, 1477. And tho 
fourth work, called Jtdjd Vali Pataka^ by Prajnia Bhatta, coin- 
letes tho liAstory to tho time of tho incoiporation of Kasliiiur in the 
ominions of ftic Mughal cinri^'or, 1588. 

In the earliest of the four iiistorics it is stated that the valley of 
Kashmir was formerly a liike, and that kt was <lraincd Jiy Die great 
rishi or sago, Kastkpa, son of Mdrtidii, son of Brahma, hy cutting 
the gap in the hills lU Baramula (Vardha-inula). When Ka.shmir 
had been drained, ho Drought in the Bnilimuns to occupy it. This 
is still the local tradition, sand in tho oxistin^ physics^ ci^ditioti of 
the country we may ace soiae ground for the story whicli lias taken 
this form. Bernier sugge.sted that eartlupiakcs may have i*ent the 
gorge at Baramula.* M. Troyer consiilor.s it to have been the work 
of man, taking advantage of facjilities ^loiiited out by nature, ^jb 
is nossible that the ri?cr, having at onotiine flowed with more even 
fall than at present, may have Iwcn choked by laud slips at the 
BaraunUa gorge. The J)1bluin,1itoppcd at Baramula, would .spreail 
over tho low wide valley with very alow and tpiiet rise, till, over- 
topjiing the barrier, the w’a^ir would ei^.apo with a great descent 
to Its old channel, having meantime raised the hod of the lake, 
by slow accumulation of deposit, to a nearly uniform high level. 
Tne name of Kasyapa, however, is by liistory and tradition con- 
nected with Die draining of tho lake, and tho chief town or collec- 
tion of dwellings in tlf^ valley was called Ka.syapn-piir — a name 
which has been plausibly identified with the Kaairdwvpos of 
Heeatieus (Stejdi. Byz., s.ik) and Katrirdrvpos of Herodotus (iiL 
102, iv, 44). Kashmir is tlie country meant also by Ptolemy^s 
Kavinipia. The ancient name Kasyapa-pur was applied to the 
kingdom of Ka.shmir when it eomprchemled great ])art of the Punjab 
and extended beyond the Indus, in tho 7th century Ka-sliiiiir is 
said by the Chinese travelh!r Hweii Tsang to have included Cahill 
and the Punjab, and the hill region of Oamllinra, the country of 
the Gaudane of classical goograpliy. Tlien, under the Mughuls, 
after tho annexation of Kashmir to their empire in the end of the 
16th century, the name of this newer possession was, for adminis- 
trative purposes, extended over a much larger urea in Afghanistan, 
to whidi ^ain it became united ; and at one time Ghazni, at 
another time Cabul, was made tho capital of the province of 
Kashmir. 

At an early date the Sanskrit name of the country liecame A'ds- 
tnir. The earliest inhabitunts, acconling to tho Ptfjd Taranyinl^ 
were the people called NAga, a word whicn signifies ** snake.*’ 1'ho 
history snows the pi'evaleuce in early times of tree and serpent 
worship, of which some sculptured stones found iu Ku.shiiiir still 
retain the memorials. The town of IsldmAbad is called also by 
its ancient name Anant-ndg (eternal snake). The source of tho 
Jhelum is at Vir-mig (the powerful snake), &c. The other races 
mentioned as inhabiting this country and the neighbouring hills 
are Oandhara, Khdsa, and Darada. Tho Khdsa people are sup- 
posed to have given the name KiUrnir. In the MahdJmdrata the Kas- 
miraaiid Darada are named together among the Kshattriya races of 
northern India. Tho nuestion w'hother, in the immigration of tho 
Aryans into India, Kasnmir was taken on the way, or entered after- 
wards by tliat people after they had reached Die Punjab fnmi tho 
north-west, appears to req[uirG an answer iu favour of the latter view 
^e vol. ii. 01 Dr J. Muir’s Sanskrit Texts), The Aryan races of 
Kashmir and surrounding hills, which have at the present time sepa- 
rate momphical distribution, are given by Mr Drew as Kashmiri 
(mosUy Mohammedan), in the Kashmir basin and a few scattered 
placet outside; Hard (mostly Mohammedan) in Gilmt and hills north 
of Kashmir ; I)ogra (Hindu) in Jnmu ; Dogra (Mohammedan, called 
in Pdneh and hill country w'cst of Kashmir; PahdH or 


mountaineers (Hindu) in Kishtwar, east of kashmir, and hills about 
tho valley of tho Chciiab. • 

In the time of Asoka, about 215 n.c., one of the Indian Buddhist 
missions was sent to Kashmir and Gandhnrii. After his death 
Brahmanism revived. Then in the time of the three Tartar princeM, 
Hiishka, Jushka, and Kanishka, who reigned in Kaslmiir iiiiiiU'di- 
ately before, ami in the beginning of, the Christian era, BfldifTiisin 
was to a great extent restored, 'Pho kingdom of Kanishka (called 
also Kaiierkes) included the Punjab and Cabul asAvell as Jvasbiiu'r. 
Buddhism again declined, though for several rentaries the two 
religions existed together in Kashmir, Himliiisn^ predominating. 
Yet Kashmir, whe-n Buddhism was gradually losing its hold, <*on- , 
linuod to send out its Binldhist teachers to otlier lands. Jii this 
Hindu- Buddhist period, .anil ohieily between the 5th and lODi cen- 
turies of our era, w’ere erected the Hindu t(‘mph*g in Kashmir. In 
the 6th and 7th centuries K.ashmir was visited by some of the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrims to India, 1'he country is called Shic-ini in tho 
narrative of To Yeng and Sung Yan (578). One of the Chinese 
travellci*s of the next eentiiry w’as for a lime nil eleplmiil-tainer to 
the king of Kashmir, llwen Tsang sj»ent two years (631-G33) in 
Kashmir (Kia-rhi^mi-ln). He (Mitered by Baramula and left by the 
Pir Panjiil Pass, lie describes the hill-girt valley, and the ahiind- 
ance of tlow'ers and fruits, and he nKMitions the tradition about 
the lake. He found in Kaslmiir many Buddhist*; as well as Hindus. 
In Die following eeiitiiry the kings of Kashmir a)»|tear to have 
paid homage and tribute to China, though this is not alluded to in 
tho Kashmir history. Hindu kings continued to reign till about 
1294, whcMi Udiana TVvu was put to diaitli by bis Mohammedan 
vizier, Amir Shah, who nsceiideil tlie throne, taking the name of 
Shams-ud-din. Two Hindus who reigned afterwards for a short 
time W(n*e the last kings of that race in Kashmir. 'Plie notices of 
Kaslmiir by Marco ]\do Ixdoiig to a time near the i lose of the Hindu 
rule, when the peojde were mostly Hindus and Buddhists. 

Of tho MohamnuMlau lulers mentioned in the second of the 
Sanskrit histories, one, who reigned about the close of tlie 14th 
century, lias made his iiaiiie prominent by his active opposition to 
tho Hindu religion, and Ins destruction of the lem]»les. This was 
Sikandar, known an liut-sfiikarij or the “idol-breaker.’’ It was in 
Ills time that India w’as invade»l hy Timur, to whom Sikandar made 
siilimisKion and paid trihute. The (\umtiy fell into the hands of 
the Mughals in 1588. In the time of Alaiugir it fell to Ahmed 
Sh.ah Abdali, on liis tliinl invasion of Imliii (1756) ; and from that 
time it remained in the hands of Alghans till it was wivsted from 
them by Ranjit Singh, the Sikh innimrch of the Punjab, in 1819. 
Eight Hindu and Sikh governors nnder Ranjit Singh and his .suc- 
ce.ssors were followed by two Mohammedans similarly appointed, 
tho second of whom, Shekh linaiii-nd-din, was in tharge when the 
hattles of the Sutlej, 1845-46, bioiight about new relations between 
tho British (.ovcrniiieiit and Die Sikhs, involving a (diaiige iu tlui 
government of Kashmir. 

jBliuldb Singh, a Dogra Rajput, liad from a bumble position beim 
raised to high office by Ranjit Singh, who conferred on liim the 
small principality of .himii. On the final defeat of the Sikhs at 
Sohraun (February 1846), tihulab Singh was called to take a leading 
]nirt in arranging conditions of ptsu i*. The treaty of Lahore (March 
9, 1846) sets forth that, the British Govcrimiciit having deiiiaiided, 
in addition to a certain assignment of territory, a payment of a 
eroru aiida half of rupees (1^ millions steiling), and the Sikh Go\ em- 
inent being unable to pay Die whole, the inaharajd (Dlialip Singh) 
cedes, as c»|uivalent for one rroiv, the hill count iv belonging to the 
Punjab between the Bids and the Indus, including Kashmir and 
Hazdra. 'Pht* governor-general, Sir Henry Hardiiige, considered it 
expedient to make over Ka.shinir to the .Janiu chief, securing his 
friendship while the British Go\eriinieiit was adiiiinisleiiiig tho 
Punjab on hehulf of the young inaharajd. Ghuldli Singh was well 
prepared to make up the payment in defeet of which Kashmir was 
ceded to tho British; ^inl so, iu eonslderiitioii of hi.s seia ices in restor- 
ing peace, his independent sovereignty of Die eountr)( made over to 
liiiii was ivc'ogiiized, and ‘he was mlmittcd to a sej»arat(‘ treaty. 
Ghuldb Singh had already, after several extensions of territory east 
and west of Jaiiiu, coinpiered Ldddk (a Buddhist couiitry, and till 
then subject to Lassa), and had tlicn annexed Iskardo, whiidi 
W'as under indejioiidciit Mohaiiimedaii rulers. He bad thus hy 
degrees half ciieircled Kashmir, and by this last addition his pos- 
sessions attainei nearly tlndr prc.seiit form and extent. (Diiilab 
Singh died in 1857, ami was succeeded by his sou, Rnnbi'r Singh. 

See AsUdic. Rvscarchcs^ vol. xv. ; Ildjti Tantugint (Sanskiit text, 
Calcutta, 1835; text and transliDioii of the books of Kalinina, by 
A. Troyer, Paris, 1840, 1852); AUn-i-Akban (tniiislafcd ity Gladwin, 
CaleiiUa, 1783); History of India told hy its ou^ Histi^ians, from 

i iosthumous papers of Sir H. M. Elliot, by I’rofessor DoiiVm ; Fred. 
)rpw’, Jnmtnoo and Kashmir Ti^rritory's ; Voyages dr^Fran^ois 
Bernier; H. H. Wilson, Ariana Antigua; William MooreroPt and 
George Trebeek, Travels iv Ldddk and Kashmir ; J. Martin Honig- 
lierger, Thirty- Fire Years in thr East ; Dr T. 'llionisoii. Western 
Himalaya and Tibet ; Hugel, Travels in^ Kashmir and the Pu^ab j 
A. Ounningham, Ancient Geography ^ of India Id., I^ddk ^ 
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D’Anville, AiUiqaUi Q:<^raphiqm dc VTiuU ; Stanislas Julien, 
Ili^oire dc fa Vi*' dc Uioiun Tfisang ; Joimu of tho As. Soc» of, 
IkngaU x. ( Edgeworth), xiii. (Loeeh), xvii. (A. Cuimiiigham), xxxv. 
Kf^v. \V. 0. Cowie), xxxix. (Elmslir), &i.\ ; tleorge Forster, Jounietj 
front Bengal to England \ Vigne’s Kashmir \ Yule's Marco Polo; 
Kounell) Memoir of a Map of Ilindoosfun; Tie (Fen thaler, Lei 6to- 
'graphic rlc llndoiestan ; l*U!ijah Adiniiiistration Reports ; R. H. 
Davies, Report on the Trade and Rrsourers of the Countries on the 
Xorth' Jl\st Boundary of British India ; J, E. T. Aitchison, Hand- 
book of the Tro/de Proiluctsof Lch. (U. M‘U*) 

KASIMBAZ-AE, or CossTMBAZAU, a decayed town in 
' MurshidiibAd district, Bengal, 7' 40" N. lat., 88® 19' 
E. long. Long before the days of Murshid Kull Khdn, 
who founded and gave his name to the city of Murshid Abdd, 
the trade of Bengal was centred at Kdsinibdzdr. The 
different Eurnpean nations who traded to India had fac^ 
tories there from very early times. An English commer- 
cial agent was appointed to Kdsimbdziir in 1G58 ; and at 
the close of the century it had become the loading English 
commercial agency in Bengal. The decay of the town dates 
from the beginning of the present century, when its climate, 
which had previously been celebrated for its salubrity, 
underwent an unexplained change fur the worse j and its 
ruin was completed in 181t3 by a sudden change in the 
course of the Bhdgirathi, on which it stood. The site is 
now a swamp, marked by a few ruins. 

KASIMOFF, a town of Russia, in the Ryazan govern- 
ment, situated in 54'^ 5G' N. lat. and 41® 3' E. long., 90 
miles east-north-east of the government on the left 
bank of the Oka, a tributary of the Volga. It pos- 
sesses a cathedral, and a mosfiue supposed to have been 
built by Kasim. Near the mosijue stands a mausoleum 
built by Shah All in 1355. Lying on the direct road from 
Astrakhan to Moscow and Nizhni Novgorod, Kasimoff is a 
busy place, \vith imiiierjus industrial establishments. Of 
speciiil note arc the Kasimoff bells, whoso jingle may be 
heard on the post-horses throughout the country. The 
waiters in the best hidels of St Petersburg are mostly 
Kasimoff Tartars. Population, according to St Petersburg 
Calendar for 1874, 12,027. 

Kasinioir existed in tlif* 14th mitury undfT tlie name of the 
Mv^lit^dn-r.dc (Jorodets oi <io!(iduk(fioin tin.- M»*.slitcheryaks, aTurko- 
Fiiiiiisli tribe). It wiw laid coiiiidetely waste by the Mongolia^i.s 
in 1370, but shortly afterwards r<‘built on a new site. About 1452 
the place was }»e‘»towed by Basil the Dark on tlie Tartar princt 
Kasim who had come to assist liiiu in his wars, and thus bceairn 
the seat of a Tartar ]>riiicipality or kiii^'dom, whicli lasted till 1677 
The last of the line of KtLsiin acee[)ted Christian baptism, and re 
ci-ived the name of Jacob. On his <leatli the piiiicipality was in 
« orporated witli the (‘inpire ; and Peter 1. sent a number of the 
Tartar inhabitants to Voronezh. 

KASSA. See KA.srii.\u. 

KASTAMUNI, feometimea Co.stamiu)nk, the chief town 
of a Turkish vilayet of the same name in Asia Minor, 
is situated on the Guk Irmak, about *J50 miles east of 
(Constantinople. It is the seat of a commercial court, 
consisting of tw'o Moltammedan and two (Christian members. 
The mosque.^ are said to number thirty-six, and there are 
four dervish monasteries. Situatec? as it is in the Angora 
goat district, Kastamuni has a large trade in goat’s hair 
(about 080,000 B) annually), and carries on the manu- 
facture of mohair cloth. Copper is obtained in the neigh- 
bourbotxi, and the copper wares of Kasta^mni are well- 
known in Asia Minor. Coal was for a timd worked clu.so 
to the town, but, the people objecting, it is said, to the 
smoke, the governor closed the mines. The population is 
estimated* at^ 4<^,000. Kastamuni is the Castamon fre- 
quently i^ntionod by the Byzantine historians. 

K AyTOIlIA, a town of European Turkey, in the vilayet 
of .Mou&tir and sandjak of Prisrend, about 33 miles south 
cf Munastir (Bitolia), on the western banks of a lake (6 
miles lopg ana 4 broad) which drains into the lodjeh, 
KarkSftu, or. Bistritza. It is the seat of a caimmacami and 


the inhabitants carry on a good thiAe. Of. the twe}ve* 
quarters of the town throe are* occupied by Turks, two by 
«Tews, and the rest by Christiana Kastorria is the ancient 
Celctrum, captured by Sulpicius during Aie first kl^cedonian 
campaign, 200 B.C., and better knowif for the defence main- 
tained by Bryennius against Alexis I. in 1084 (see Anna 
Comnena’s Alexia9).*tK Byzantine wall with round towers 
runs across the peninsula on which par^ of the town is built. 
Population, 8000. ^ . 

KATELi, IIknby (1777-1835), a distinguished physicist 
of remarkable experimental . skill, was born at Bristol, 
April 16, 1777. At first he purposed studying law; but 
this ho*' abandoned 'on Iiis fath^’s death in 1794, and 
entered, the army, obtaining a commission in the 12th 
regiment of foot, then stationed in India, where he rendered 
valuable assistance in the great trigonometrical survey. 
Failing health, however, obliged him to return to England ; 
and in 1808, being then a lieutenant, he entered on a dis- 
tinguished student, career irt tno senior department of the 
Royal Military College al Sandhurst. Shortly after he 
was promoted to the rank of captain. In 1814 he retired 
on half-pay, and devoted the remaintlor of his life to 
scientific research. He died at London, Apri^. 26, 1835. 

His first important contribution to scientific knowledge 
was thcxouiparisoQ* of ^he merits of'the.Cassegrainian and 
Gregorian ^telescopes, from 4vhich (Philosophical Transac- 
tions^ 1813 and 1814) he deduced thart the illuminating 
power the former exceeded that of the latter in the 
proporthm ef 5 : 2. This inferiority of the Gregorian he 
explained as being probably due to the mutual intcrfcreiico 
of the Vays as they crossed at the principal focus before 
reflexion at the second mirror. His most valuable work, 
however, was the determination of the length of the second’s 
pendulum, first at London ahd subsequently at various 
stations throughout the country (/Vi//. Trans.^ 1818,1819). 
In these researches he skilkill^ took advantage of tho 
w'ell-known property of reciprocity between tho centres of 
suspension and cscillation of an oscillating body, so as to 
determine experimentally the precise jposition of the centre 
of oscillation ; the distance between these centres was 
then the length of the ideal simple pendulum having tho 
same time of oscillation. As the inventor of the floating 
collimator, Captain Kater rendered a great service to 
practical astronomy (7V///. Trans. ^ 1825, 1828). He also 
published memoirs (Phil. IVans., 1821, 1831) on British 
standards of length and mass; and in 1832 he published 
an account of his labours in verifying the Russian standards 
of length. For his services to Russia in this respect he 
received in 1814 tho decoration of the order of St Aoiic ; 
and the same year he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society, llis attention was also turned to the subject of 
compass needles, his Bukcrian lecture “ On the Best Kind 
of Steel and Form for a Compass Needle” (Phil. Trans.^ 
1821) containing the results of many interesting and 
valuable experiments. The treatise on Mechanics” in 
Lardrier’s (Jyclopmlia was partly Written by him and partly 
by Dr Lardner; and his interest in more purely astro- 
nomical quosti(»ns was evidenced by two communications ta 
the Astronomical Soeiety’sA/iemoirirfor 1831*33 — the one on 
an observation of Saturn’s outer ring, tho other on a method 
of determining longitude by moans of lunar eclipses. 

KATIIIAwAR, or Kattywak, also SueAshtea, a 
peninsula forming a collection of native states in Guzerat, 
western India, lying between 20® 41' and 23^ 8' N. lat, 
and 68® 56' and 72® 20' £. long. It is bounded on the N. 
by the Runn or Gulf of Cutch, on the R by Ahmed4b4d 
district and tho Gulf of Cambay, and on the S. and W. by 
the Arabian Sea ; the extreme length is 220 miles, the 
greatest breadth about 166 miles, the area about 22,000 
square milesi and the estimated population 2,500, 000. 
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Itiis d(lvide3 into oie*hundred and eighty-eight separate 
states, large and small, of which thirteen pay no tribute, 
ninety-six are tributary to the British Oovcrninent, ancl 
seventy tc^ the gdeftwAr as the representative of the Mar- 
hatUs, while of thestf three classes of states one hundred 
and thirty-two pay a tax called zortalabi to the nawAb of 
JunAgarh. The states are arranged jn seven classes : the 
chiefs of the first and second classes exercise plenary juris- 
diction, both civil and criminal ; the judicial powers of the 
lesser chiefs are graded in a diminishing scale, the residuary 
jurisdiction being vested in four British officers, each 
superintending a group of states. The political agent 
controls the whole. As® a rule, no Appeal lies from the 
decision of a chief ; buUon presumption of maladii^dsl ra- 
tion his proceedings may be called for and reviewed. 
During the post twenty /oars the states have established 
civil and criminal courts and written codes. Justice is 
administered by the political officers on the non-regulation 
system over 2058 square iinlcB, or aboyt one-tenth of the 
whole area. Outlawry^ politicar and predatory, has been 
suppressed, and life and proyorty are as safe as in British 
districts. A village police has been established, and muni- 
cipal fundi yo voted by the states. In 1878 there were 
488 schools, with 28,171 scholars; while at the UAjkuniar 
College, and three higii schools majiy ot the chiefs receive 
a liberal cducaffSon during thi^r minority. Tirere is rail- 
way communication with WadhwAn, and an extension is 
in progress to Dhoraji gnd Bhaunagar,* while a network uf 
good roads extend from Hdjkot, the hcad(|ualtefs of the 
agency, over the greater part of the province. KuthiAwar 
is divided for administrative i)urpose8 into four pfaitta or 
districts, — JhalAwAr, IlAllAr, SorAtli, and GolielwAr; but lli€ 
old territorial pranta arc ten, viz., JlialAwAr in the north, 
containing about fifty %tatc.4*; MachhukAntA; llAllAr, with 
twenty-sixty states ; Okhainatidal, belonging to Baroda ; 
BaradA or JaitwAr, alsrf known as Porbandar; SurAlh; 
BabriAwAr; KAthiAwAr; Und-Sarviya; and GohelwAr. The 
last-named comprises the Gogo district, belonging to the 
AhmcdAbAd collectorate ; Bhaunagar, probably the fore- 
most state in KAtliiAwAr; and many others. 

Oencrally speaking, the surface of tlio country is undu- 
lating, witli low ranges running in very irregular directions ; 
with the exception of the TAnghA and MAndhav hills, in 
the west of JhalAwAr, and some unimportant liills in 
IlAllAr, the northern portion of the country is flat ; but in 
the south, from near Gogo, the Gir range runs nearly 
parallel with the coast, and at a distance of about 20 miles 
from it, along the north of BabriAwAr and SorAtli, to the 
neighbourhood of GfrnAr. Opposfte this latter mountain 
is the solitary Osam hill, and then still farther west is the 
BaradA group, between IlAllAr and BaradA, running about 
20 miles north and south from Giimti to BAnAwan. The 
OirnAr clump of mountains is an important granitic mass, 
the highest peak of which rises to 3500 feet. The prin- 
cipal river is the BIiAdar, which rises in the MAndhav hills, 
and flowing south-west falls into the sea at Navi-Bandar, 
in BaradA ; it is everywhere marked by highly cultivated 
lands adjoining its course uf about 116 miles. Other 
rivers are the Aji, Machhu, and SatrAnji — the last re- 
markable for wild and romantic scenery. Four of the 
old races, the JAitwas, ChurAsamas, Solunkis, and WAlAs 
are now existing as proprietors of the soil who exercised 
sovereignty in the country prior to the immigration of the 
JhalAs, JArejas, Purmars, Kathis, Guliels, JAts, ]\[uham- 
medans, and MarhattAs, between whom the country is 
now chiefly portioned out. 

The principal agricultural products consist of cotton, hdJnU and 
/odr, and in some parts sujrar-caiic, tiirincric, and indigo, Hoisc 

and ibeep breeding ii oarriM on to a great extent— anlmala, 
m*tlter with fot>d grains, raw cotton, and wool, forming the chief ex- 
pwta The priocipa] imports art cotton manurocturos, metals, and 


sugar. Iron is found in many parts of Ba ^da and TTallar. Many 
iron-niiiies liavc, liowever, had to he ahaudoticd of late years ow^ig 
to tho scarcity of find for smelting tlio The pnin*i|»al towns aie 
Jamnagar, Bliauiuigar, Jnnagnrh, Ihijkot, Porhandnr, and M:in;;rol. 
The last two, as also V\*niwal, aro thiiving seaport tnuns. 
Kathiawar 1ms many notnhlc antiquities, comprising loek insi-iip- 
tions of Asoka, Ihiddliist eaves, and fine Jain temples on thestfered 
hill of (lirnar, ami at, IVilitaiia. 

KATIF, or Kl Katit, a town of Arabia, in the Biaritime 
region which skirts the northern part of the Persian Gulf 
on, the low innrhly shore (»f tliu iiortlmiost of the secondary 
bays that break the outline of the Bay of Bahrein, in 2(V 
29' N. lat. and 50"' K. long. Town and district are some- 
times considered as part of Kl Hasa, s^unetirne.s a.s an 
independent province. The lc»\vn lies embosomed amid 
kixuriant palm groves and gardens, but, according to 
Palgravc, is “crowded, damp, and dirty.” As the .sea- 
port of Xejd, it has a eonsideral^lc trade. The prineijial 
building is the fortres.s or palace, - a strong and .spacious 
structure, wlioae erection is popularly assigned to Abu 
Sa'id el JaniiAby el Karmaty, the founder of tlic K.rraa- 
tliiaiis. Kallf was the chief seat uf the Karniutliiaii power. 
About the middle of the 18th century v v- fiml it, along 
with El Tlasa, in the hancLs of Ibn Miiflik, wliose influence 
was paramount throughout Nejd. In 1791 it was cap- 
tured by Sa‘ud, the leader of the Waliln'iby revolution. In 
1871 it was attacked, and according to tlieir own account 
subjugated, by the Turks from Baghda«l. 'I'lie population 
of the town and district is given as from 9l>,0<i0 to 
100,000. Katif is not far from the probable site (»f the 
ancient (Icrrlm, wliicli was iidiabitt'il by (’haMa aii e.xile^ 
from Babylon (Strabo, xvi. 7GC) ; in more modern times 
I tlio population has been rccruiteil from Persia. 

I Sec (’aplsiiu (J. F. 8aiilier, in 7Vvo/v !,tf. fUn.ihny, ls*23 ; 
Felly, in Jtturn. J!o}f. (irfujr, Sor,, ; Falgrave, 

Ettsfern Arahin^ lN7i3 ; Zchmo, Aralun mu! dit, Anilcr, 1 Lille, 
1S7.^ 

I KATSENA, Kasstxa, or K\shna, a town of Gentriil 
I Africa, .situated about 170 miles to tin* east of ScAotn, 
the capital of the stale to which it now pays tribute. I'liu 
walls ha\o a circuit of between 13 and li Engli.sh miles, 
but at the time of Barths vi.sit only tlie north-western 
quarter was inliabited, ami he. estimated the popul ation at 
not more than 7000 or 8000. In tho 17th and 18tli 
centuries it appears to have been the hirgc.st to.wii in the 
whole region, and its inhabitants cannot have nnmbeied 
le.ss than 100,001). The date of its foundation mmst be 
coinpanitively modern, for at the time of Let* Africanns 
there was no place of any consitlerable size in the ]>n»viiice 
which bore the inmie nc>w applied to tlie town. In the 
beginning of the j)resent. century it fell into the hands of 
tho Fellatah, but only after a i>rotracted and lieroic defeneo. 

KATTOWITZ, chief town of ii < ircle in tlic govern- 
ment district of Dppeln and province of Silesia, l’nis.sia, 
is situated on the Hawa, in a busy mining and manu- 
facturing region nvar tlie Poli.sh border. There arc large 
iron-works, fmindries. and machine shops in {\(\ town, and 
near it zinc ami antliracitc mines. The gn»\\lii of Kat 
towilz, like that of many vilU^gcs in the same circle, has 
been very rai»iil, owing to the ilevelopment of the mineral 
re.sources of the district. Tn 1815 it wii.s a mere village, 
in 18()5 it bec|inie a town, ami in 1875 it had a population 
of 11,352., 

KATWA, orCTJTWA, a town in BardwAt; district, Bengal, 
India, sitimtetl at the confluejice of the llliagi^jitlq ami AjAi 
rivers, 23" 38' 55" N. lat., 88" 10' •lO'ih:. long. It is 
one of tho principal seats of district trade, and il^» residence 
of many wealthy native merchants. ,Nnwa purely commer- 
cial town, it was formerly regardeil as the key to Miii'shidA 
bAd. Tho old fort, of which scarcely a vestige now remain.s, 
1.1 noted aa the scene of the defeat of the MarhattAs by 
All Vardf KbAii. Population in 1872, 7963. 
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KAUFBEURENran ancient town in the government 
district of Swabia and Neuburg, Bavaria, is situated on 
the Wertach, about 55 miles south-west of Munich by 
rail. The chief industry is cotton spinning and weaving, 
and there is a tolerably active trade in cotton-stuiTs and 
cheese/ The population in 1875 was 5553. 

Kauflujurcn is said to have hi'eii built in 842, and to have become a 
fr^ imjxfrial city by jiiirchiise in 1286 or 1288. lii 1803 it passed 
to Bavaria. It was formerly a resort of pilgrims ; and Komuu coins 
hnv»* been foiiiuPin the vieiiiity. 

KAUFFMAN, or Kauffmann, Angelica (1740-1807). 
This once popular artist and Royal Academician was born 
at Coire in the^Crisons, October 30, 1740 or 1741. ller 
baptismal name was Atari i- Anne- Angolica-Catharine. Her 
<fatlier, John Joseph Kaulfmann, was a poor man and 
•mediocre painter, but apparently very successful in teach- 
ing his precocious daughter. She rapidly acquired several 
languages, read incessantly, and showed marked talents as 
a musician. Her greatest progress, however, was in paint- 
ing ; and in her twelfth year she had become a notability, 
with bishops and nobles for her sitters. In 1754 her 
father took her to Alilan, where she diligently studied the 
great masters. Later visits to Italy of long duration 
appear to have succeeded this excursion, and in 1763 
she visited Rome, returning to it again in 17GI. From 
Rome she passed to Bologna and Venice, being every- 
where feted and caressed, as much for her talents as for 
her personal charms. Writing from Rome in August 1764 
to his friend Franke, AVinckelinann refers to her cx- 
•ceptioiial po[uilarity. She was then painting his picture, 
ii half length, of which she also made an etching. She 
spoke Italian as well as Cjeniian, ho says ; and she also 
expressed herself with facility in French and English, — 
one result of the last-named accomplishment being that 
she painteil all the Englisli vi.sitors to the Eternal City. 
** She may be styled beautiful,” he adds, “ and in singing 
may vie with our best virtuosi,” While at Venice, she 
was induced by Lady Wentworth, the wife of the English 
ambassador, to accompany her to London, where she ap- 
peared in 1765. One of her first works was a portrait 
of (larrick, exhibited in the year of her arrival at “ Mr 
Morcing’s great room in Maiden Lane.” The rank of Lady 
Wentworth opened society to her, and she wa.s everywhere 
well received, the royal family especially showing her great 
favour. 

Her firmest friend, however, was Reynold.s. In his 
pocket-book her name as “Mi.ss Angelica” or “Miss 
Angel” appears frequently, and in 1766 he painted her, a 
compliment which she returned by the Portrait of Sir 
Joshua Reynold-s, letat. 46, which was exhibited by Lord 
Morlcy at the “Old Masters” in 1876. Another instance 
of her intimacy with Reynolds is to be found in the varia* 
tion of Guercino’s “Et in Arcadia ego” produced by her 
at this date, a subject which ReynoMs repeated a few 
years later ip his portrait of Mrs Bouverie and Mrs Crewe. 
Wlieni in 1708 or thereabouts, she was entrapped into a 
marriage with an adventurer who passed for a Swedish 
count, Ueynolds befriended ner, and it was doubtless owing 
to his good offices that her name is found among the sign!- 
tarie.s to the famous petition to the king fo^ the establish' 
ment of the Royal Academy. In its first catmogue of 1769 
she appears with “ R. A.” after her name (an honour which 
she shared witli another Jady and compatriot, Maiy 
Moser) ; and slip contributed the Interview of Hector and 
Androma<}ie, and three other classical compositions. From 
thi.s time ifntil 1782 slje was an annual exhibitor, sending 
sometimes as many as seven pictures, generally classic or 
( allegorical subjects. One of the most notable of her per- 
formances was the Leonardo expiring in the Arms of Francis 
*the irst, which belongs to the year 1778. In 1773 she 


was appointed by the Academy wifii %thers to decorata St 
raul’s, and it was she who, with Biaggio Rebecca, painted 
the Academy’s old lecture room at Somesset House. It is 
probable that her popularity declined a fittle in copisequence 
of her unfortunate marriage ; but after her firat husband’s 
death (she had been long separated from him) she married 
Antonio Zucchi, a Vimetian artist, thqp resident in England. 
This was in 1 78 1. Shortly afterwar^i she retir^ to Rome, 
whore she lived for twenty-five years with much of her old 
prestige. In 1782 she lost her father; and in 1796 — the 
year in which she paiuted the picture of Lady Hamilton 
now at South Kensington — her husband. She continued 
at intervals to contribute to the Academy, her last exhibit 
being Vi 1797. After this she produced but little, and in 
November 1807 she died, being honoured by a splendid 
funeral under the direction of Cafiova. The entire Academy 
of St Luke, with numerous ecclesiastics and virtuosi, 
followed her to her tomb in St Andrea dello Frate, and, as 
at the burial of Qaphael^ tivo of^ her best pictures were 
carried in procession. 

Popular ns they were diirifig'h‘'r Vfetimo, {ho works of Angelica 
Kaulfman have not retained their reputation. She had a certain 
gift of grace, and considerable skill in composition. ^B^t her draw- 
ing is weak and faulty ; her figure^ lack variety and expression ; 
nnd her men are marculino women, l^r colouring, however, is 
fairly enough defined by» Wnageii's term “cheerful.” Rooms 
decorated by her brush are 8til>to be seen in V£&‘ions (quarters. At 
Hampton Court is a portrait of the duchess cf Brunswick ; in the 
National Gallery an allegorical composition of Religion attended 
by the Virtues. Tl/ero are other pialures by her at Pans, at 
Drestlen, In the Hermitage at St Petersburg, ami in the IMnako- 
thek at Munich. The Munich example is a portrait of herself ; 
there iifa second in the (Jltiiii at Florence, tind a third in the 
National Portrait Gallery, South Kensington. A few of her works 
in private collections have also been exhibited among the “Old 
Masters" at Burlington House. But she is perhaps best known 
by the numerous engravings frorn hcrMe.signs by Schiavonetti, 
Bartolozzi, and others. Those by Bartoloz/i esjiccially still find 
considerable favour with cj)llectors. H er life was wntten in 1810 by 
Giovanni dc Rossi. It has also been used as the basis of a romance 
by L^n de Wailly, 1838; and it prompted t!ie charming novelette 
contributed by Mrs Richnioml Ritchie to the Comhill Magazine in 
1875 under tlie title of “Miss Angel.” (A. D.) 

KAULBACII, Wilhelm von (1805-74), an acknow- 
ledged leader in modern art, was born in Westphalia 15th 
October 1805. His parentage was humble, and his father, 
who was poor, combined painting with the goldsmith’s 
trade, but means were found to place Wilhelm, a youth 
of seventeen, in the art academy of Diisseldorf, then re- 
organized, and becoming renowned under the directorship 
of Peter von Corneliua Young Kaulbach at the outset 
had to fight a hard battle : his circumstances were neces- 
sitous ; be contended against hardships, even hunger. Bat 
his courage never failed ; and, uniting genius with industry, 
he was ere long found foremost among the young national 
party which resolved that the arts of Germany should see 
a great revival. 

Munich is the city most closely identified with KauIbacL 
The large and ambitious works by which Louis I. sought 
to transform the capital of Bavavia into a German Athens 
aiforded to the young painter an appropriate sphere. 
Cornelius had for some years been commissioned to execute 
the enormous frescoes in the Glyptothek, and his custom was 
in the winters with the aid of I^tulbach and others to com- 
plete the cartoons at Diisseldorf, and then in the summers, 
accompanied by his best scholars, to carry out the designs 
in colour on the museum walls in Munich. But in 1824 
Cornelius became director of the Bavarian academy. 
Kaulbach, not yet twenty, followed, took up his permanent 
residence in Munich, laboured bard on the public works, 
executed independent commissions, and rose to such dis- 
tinction that in 1849, when Cornelius left for Berlin^ he 
succeeded to the directorship of the academy, an office 
which he held for a quarter of a centuiy, up to Uie day 
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o&bis deatL Th(f training, experience, and opportunity 
of Kaulbach had been extraordinary ; he became a prime 
mover in one otf^the most signal of art manifestations 
known modern times ; ho matured, after the example 
of the masters of the Middle Ages, the practice of mural 
or monumental decoration ; hejouco more conjoined paint- 
ing with architecture, and displayed a creative fertility 
and readyiesB of rmource scarcely found since the era of 
Raphael and Michelangelo. 

Early in the series of his multitudinous works came the 
famous Narrenhaus, the appalling memories of a certain 
madhouse near Diisseldorf ; the composition all the more 
deserves mention for points of contact with Hogarth. 
Somewhat to the same category belong the rehowned 
illustrations to lieineke Fuc/is, These, together with oc- 
casional figures or passa'^es in complex pictorial dramas, 
show how dominant and irrepressible were the artistes sense 
of satire and enjoyment ^f^fun; character in its breadth 
and sharpness is depictcjiil witlf keenest relish, and at times 
the sardonic smile bursts into the loudest laugh regardless 
of the propriety jand sotemufty appropriate to high art. 
Thus occ^ionally the grotesque degenerates into the 
vulgar, tlfo^rand into the ridiculous, as in the satire on 
“ the Pigtail Age ” in a fr^co outside tjjo New Piuakothek. 
Yet the genius of KaUlbach was f^r too traiiscepdent to be 
marred by tlies6 exceptional ettravagances : such exaggera- 
tions came not of Weakness but from excess of power ; they 
are os the sturdy traits ^nd lawless forcess of the Teutonic and 
northern races whence the Westphalian paintei^lidU sprung. 
Kaulbach tried hard to become Grecian and Italian ; but 
he never reached Phidias or Raphael ; in short tfic blood 
of Diirer, Holbeiif, and Martin Schiingauer ran strong fn 
his veins. The art products in Munich during the middle 
of this century wore •of a* quantity to preclude first-rate 
quality, and Kaulbach contracted a i^atal facility in covering 
wall and canvas by the a^ra He painted in the Hofgarton, 
the Odeon, the Palace, and on the external walls of the 
New Pinakothek. His perspicuous and showy manner also 
gained him abundant occupation as a book illustrator : in 
the pages of the poets his fancy revelled ; he was glad to 
take inspiration from Wieland, Goethe, even Klopstock ; 
among his engraved designs are the Shakespeare gallery, 
the Goethe gallery, and a folio edition of the Gospels. All 
these signal examples of what may be called the Munich 
school,” thougli by the many applauded to the skies, were 
yet subjected to censorious criticism. In a volume entitled 
Social Life in Munich it was with some show of reason 
urged that Kaulbach had been unfortunate alike in having 
found Cornelius for a master and jK^ing Louis for a patron, 
that ha attempted subjects far beyond him, believing 
that his admiration for them was the same as inspiration ” ; 
the lack of real imagination he supplied by ** a compound 
of intellect and fancy ” ; he thinks his feelings,” and his 
creations are but *Hhe triumph of intellect” 

Nevertheless no one appreciating at their worth such 
master compositions as the Destruction of Jerusalem and 
the Battle of the Huns can deny. to Kaulbach creative 
imagination. As a dramatic poet he tolls the story, depicts 
character, seizes on action and situation, and thus as it 
were takes the spectator by storm. The manner may be 
occasionally noisy and ranting, but the effect after its kind 
is tremendous. Within the whole range of modern art no 
finer composition can be named than the Battle of the 
Runs, no bolder conception than the fierce fight in mid air 
between the spirits of the warriors slain in combat The 
drawing, the foreshortening, the grouping and linos of com- 
position, are almost as a matter of course masterly. The 
cartoon, which, as usual in modern German art, is superior 
to the ultimate picture, was executed in the artist’s prime 
at the age of thirty* / At this period, as here seen, the 
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knowledge was little short of absoliil\ ] subtle is the sense 
of beauty; playful, delicate, firm, the touch; the whole 
treatment artistic. 

Ten or more years were devoted to wliat the Germans 
term a “cyclus,”— that is, a series of pictures wliicli, as 
successive (:lia])ttrs or essays, illustrate one tlieine, as 
Raphael in the Vatican gave pictorial exposition to universal 
knowledge under the distinctive titles of Theology, riulo- 
sophy, Jurisi>riulcnoo, and Poetry. The fundaim^ntul idea 
whereon Kaulbacli discoursed was civilization or tlie pro# 
gress of the human race as displayed in the following 
historic epochs; — the Tower of Babel, the Age of Ihmier, 
the Destruction of Jerusalem, the Battle *of the Ifuris, tlio 
^Crusades, and the Reformation. These major tableaux, 
severally 30 feet long, and each comprising over one 
hundred figures above life-size, are surrounded by minor 
compositions making more than twenty in all. The idea 
is to cimgregate around the world’s liistoric dramas the 
prime agents of civilization ; thus liere aro assembled 
allegoric figures of Architecture and other arts, of Science 
and other kingdoms of knowledge, together with lawgivers 
from the time of Moses, not forgetting Frederick the (Jreat. 
The chosen situation for this imposing didactic and theatric 
display is the Trei)peiiliaus or grand stairra.-iC in the new 
museum, Berlin ; the surface is a granulated, absorbent 
wall, specially prepared ; the technical mothud is that 
knowm as “water-glass,” or “liquid flint,” the infusion 
of silica securing permanence. 'I'he same medium was 
adopted in the later w’all-pictures in the Houses of I’arlia- 
metit, Westminster. 

The painter’s last period brings no new' departure ; his 
ultimate works stand conspicuous by exaggerations of early 
characteristics. The series of designs illustrative of Goethe, 
which luid an immense success, were melodramatic and 
pandered to ])o].nilar taste. The vast canvas, more than 
30 feet hmg, the Sea Fight at Salamis, ]>anited for the 
Maximilianeiim, Munich, evinces wonted imagination and 
facility in composition ; the handling also retains its large- 
ness and vigour; but in this astounding scenic uproar 
moderation and the simplicity of nature are thrown to the 
Vinds, and the whole atmospherf; is hot and fL‘\erish. The 
painter verily had within him a tiro which burnt li(*rce]y ; 
and, when past the ago of sixty he received visitors within 
Ills spacious studio, he looked the perfect im]»er.sonation of 
his art. On the w’alls, upon easels, even on tin; floor, were 
large cartoons, rolls of canvas, piles of tlrawings— fruits of 
a restless and inexhaustible intelleet. Kaulbach in tho 
midst moved to and fro impulsively anil discoursed volubly 
on the creations be w'us about to call out of eliaos. But 
his career was drawing to a close ; scizcil by the cholera, 
he died in 1.S7I, at the age of sixty-nine. 

Kaulbach cun scarcely he coiinto<l among religious pnintt'rs ; yet 
tho range of Ids thouglit is mo.st lofty. Wliatover is noblest iu 
limiiaruly, wliatcvrriliii.s raised the Jiuinaii race, freid or ciilightentMl 
the mind, given dignity ami beauty to life, or rearej the body into 
godlike frame, falls witliin the pn)viiie«* «»f his art. Nothing snuiF 
or mean finds a phiee ; the accidents ami crudities of common iiutun 
are cast out ; typical forms an? s^deeted and inaturcjl : and all i- 
broiiglit into harmony with beauty. Kanlbaeh’s nas indeed t 
beauty-loving art. He is not suprinne as a ^•olonrist ; ho belongs ii 
faet to a school that holds colour in suiiordination ; but be bdd, ii 
common with tie great mastiTs. the sure foundation of his art ii 
form and composition. Indeed, the science of comi>ositi«)n lia* 
seldom if ever been so clearly understood or worked out with otiUR 
complexity and exactitude; tho con.stituent lines, tho rrlatioii o 
tlie parts to tho whole, are bnftight into absolute ngfrcmeiit ; ii 
modern (b*riuany painting and muMc have troAlcii psjMllel paths 
and Kaulbach is uiusicid in the melody and Imrnion^^of his com 
}x>.sition8. Ilia narrative too i.s luciil, aqd moves ns a stajely tnarol 
or royal triumph ; tho se«]ueuco of the ligurea is unbroketi ; thi 
arrangement of tho groups aecords with even literary form ; th( 

S icture falls into incident, episode, dialogue, Action, plot, us i 
rama. Tho stylo is eclectic ; in the Age of Homer tlu^ ty|>e. 
sod the treatment are derived from Greek marbles and vases ^ thei 
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111 tlui Tower of Bal)el / he severity of the antique gives place to 
the,, suavity of tlio Itiliaii reiuiissanec ; while in tho Crusades 
the eoniposition is let loose into inodeni romanticism, and so the 
manner «le.seend& into the midst of the 19th century. An<l yet this 
scholastically coinpoumled art is so nicely adjusted and smoothly 
blended that it casts oil’ all ineongruity and Imeomes homogeneous 
as thfc isjftie of one mind. lUit a tickle public craved for change ; 
and so the great master in later >ears wmiiumI in favour, and had to 
witjiess, not without inquietu«le, the rise of an opposing party of 
naturalism and realism. Yet few men liave had a brighter career, 
or enjoyed a rewi]\rd better earned. Kaulbach’s work.s are monu- 
mental, and will be liaudoddow nto future ages as the liighest products 
of the rcMiaissance of the arts in moilern (lermany. (.1. B. A.) 

KAUXITZ, Wenzel Anton (1711-1791), count of 
Rietberg, Austrhui statesman, was born at Vienna, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1711. As the fifth and youngest son of an 
Austrian count, ho was destined at first for the church, but* 
on tho tlcath of his brothers he turned Ids attention to 
statesmanship. He wa.s sent by Maria 'Hiere-sa on em- 
bassies to Koine and Florence, and was engaged at Turin 
in strengthening the alliance between Austria, Sardinia, and 
(Ireat Krilaiti agaiust the Kourbuns. In tlie meantime he 
had acquired the countship of Kietberg by marriage. In 
1744 ho was sent as minister to the court of the duke of 
Lorraine, governor-general of tho Austrian Xetherlands. 
During the duke’s absence, Kauidtz administered aU'airs 
ably; and, when the French besieged Krussels in 1746, 
he secured a free retreat for the Austrian troops to Antwerp. 
After a brief retirement on account of his health, Kaunitz 
reappeared on the political stage at the congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle ii 174S, where he laid the foundation of hi.s 
reputation, and earneil the rank of minister of state. 
During ld.s stay as ambassador at Paris, from HoO to 
1752, he concluded a secret alliance between Austria and 
France, a diplomatic .stroke w’hich involved the complete 
reversal of tho foruvT lio>tilo attitude of the tw'o powei’s, 
and which was rcNvarded by his ai>p()intrnent as chancellor 
of state or prime minister. In 1756 lie was made chancellor 
of the Xctliei lands and of Italy. For nearly forty years 
he continued in this capacity to direct the affairs of Austria, 
steadily cultivating the French and Russian alliances, and 
jealously watching the rising ])()wer of Prussia, against 
w’hich he formed the coalition of 1756. At the partitiop 
of Poland in 1772 he secured Oalicia for Austria; and it 
was during his ministry also that Kukowina (1776) and 
tho so-called “ Inn quarter” came under the Austrian 
crown. Hu enjoyed the unbounded coiilidencc c)f Maria 
Theresa, and was an active agent in furthering the reforms 
under her and her son ditseph If. lie showed him.self a 
liberal patron of education and art, as well as an accom- 
plished statesman Under Josopli II. and ijeupold 11. his 
infiuence waned, and he re.sigiied all hi.s ufiices at the 
accession of Francis II. in 1792. In 1761 he was created 
a prince of the empire. lie died June 27, 1791. 

.See tin- lifv by H'»nii;iyr in tin' (ksterrplchisi'hrr Plutnrch, and 
1j> nkarhritUiL Furctni Kaiuiitz, Vit iiiui, H72, by Hver. 

K/VVA, intoxicating drink used in the islands of the 
»S«juth Pacific from the Sandwich IsIaiuLs to Fiji. In 
Ilawaii it is called “kawa”; in the Marquesas “kava 
kava ” ; “ ava,” “ ava-ava,” and “ evava ” in Tahiti ; and in 
Fiji ‘\vaqnona.” It is made from tho roots or leave.s of 
Piper .Miq., a species of pcpper.indigenous in 

these i>limls ; .several varieties are also cultivated by the 
natives, those growing in a dry soil being considered to be 
the most arti\L*. To prepare the liquid the fre.sh roots or 
leaves, aftir iVnyg chewed by young girls or boys, with 
good teeth* clean mouths, ancl free from colds, are placed 
in a lar^ Vooderi bowd (“ umete on three legs made 
; of the wood of the vosi {Afzp.Ha bijuga, Uray), and water 
^or cocoa-nut ipilk poured over the mass. The liquid 
is then stirred up, end tho woody matter of tho root 
^ removed by repeatedly drawing through the infusion 


long fibres prepared by crushing the 'green stems of the 
vau (llihiseusy sp.), and passing them frequently between 
two pieces of wood. By this means a muddy-looking liquid 
resembling cafe au tail in appearance, or of a greenish hue 
if made from the leaves, is left in the bowl, a quantity 
of fa3cula remaining suspended in the fluid. The drink 
is then distributed iMo cups made of plantain leaves, by 
dipping some of the vau fibre into iis and squeezing the 
liquid into the cups, wliich are handed to the individuals 
present As the proce.ss of infusion only takes about 
twenty minutes, it is obvious that no fermentation can 
take place. The taste of the lic^uid is at first sweet and 
then pungent and acrid. The usual dose is half a cupful, 
c(iual to about two mouthfuls of the root Intoxication 
follows in about twenty minutes, or immediately if twice 
the usual quantity bo taken. 

The (lrunkenne.ss produced by kava differs from that of 
alcohol in being of a melancholy, silent, and drowsy 
character, accompiuiied, if tAe drink be made from roots 
growing in a damp soil, with great irritability at the slightest 
noise. Tlie fit lasts for nbouf. two houjs, but in persons 
who only take it occasionally it may continue for six or 
twelve hours. At Nukahiva kava is said to ’^e* used as a 
daily beverage, prob|ibly in smalt quantities, — its use, how- 
ever, beings forbidden to«women and children. In many of 
tho Pacific islands kava is given at official f'eceptions, being 
tho offered and accepted token of hosifitality. Formerly 
the drinking of it preceded w^arliko enterprises and religious 
festivals. ^ * 

The daily use of the drug is sometimes followed by a 
kind of *8kin disease, called in Tahiti “ arevareva. ” The 
effect on those who arc addicted to the u.se of kava for any 
length of time is to produce obscurity of vision, red con- 
junctiva, and yellow coloration of the teeth, while the skin 
where thick becomes dry, scaly, cracked, and ulcerated, 
and tlie body bcconi^^s emaciaiWl and decrepit. In 
Nukahiva it is given as a medicine in phthisis and in 
bronchitis, a small dose being taken before going to bed. 

^Ir Collie, surgeon to the ship “ Blo8.som,” states that ho 
ob.sLTved the infusion of the root to be useful in certain 
skin diseases (Beachy, Voj/ofje of the “ iUossomf vol. ii. p. 
120). Some years ago it was introduced into France as a 
remedy for various diseases of the mucous membranes 
{A Vila 1. (le Tkh'op.^ 1857, p. 61), and it has also been 
recommended in gout {Med, Times and Gazette^ 1856, p, 
591). 

The root contains an essential oil of a yellow colour and 
agreeable odour, 2 per cent, of a balsamic resin called 
kawin, and about 49 per cent, of starch, also a neutral 
crystalline principle discovered in 1844 by Mr J. R. N, 
Morson, and called havahine^ or by Gobley metliysiUMU 
It is readily soluble in boiling alcohol, crystallizing out 
on cooling. Hydrochloric acid colours it red, this colour 
changing to yellow on exposure on the air ; concentrated 
sulphuric acid changes it to a rich purple violet, which on 
exposure to the air gnulually becomes green, or immediately 
if diluted with water. These tests distinguish it from 
cubebin and piperin. 

See Phann, Jmrn,, (l)iil 474, (2) iv. 85, (2) ix. 219, (3) vii. 149; 
CompOis Hindus^ 1. 48C, 598, lii. 206 ; and Juum. de rharm,^ 1860| 
p. 20, and 1862, p. 218 ; Secinaun, P'lora Fitietisis, p. 260. 

KAVALA, or Cavallo, a walled town of European 
Turkey in the vilayet of Saloniki, situated on a promontory 
stretching southwards into the bay of Kavala, opposite the 
island of Thaso. Numerous Roman remains have been 
found in tho neighbourhood, of which the chief is the large 
aqueduct on two tiers of archofs which still serves to supply 
the town and dilapidated citadel with water from Mount 
Pangeus. Kavala has a port on each side of its promom 
tory, and exports cotton and tobacco. The Turkish college 
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founded by Mi«hbmct Ali, pasha of Egypb, who was 
born in the town in 17G9. The population is about 5000. 

Kavala has been «h*ntified with Noapolis, at which St Paul laiuiiMl 
on his way from Salhothrace to Pliilip[)i, 10 miles to the north 
(Acta xvi, *11). Ncapolis was the port of Philippi, as Kavala now is 
of Seres ; And in the hay on widen it stands the licet of llrutus and 
Cassius was moorod during tho battl^ of Philippi. Some authorities 
identify NeapolisVith ^atuin {Adroy), niaftt toned by llercMlotus as 
famous for its gold mli^s. * 

KAVAIJAOH, Julia (1821-1877), novelist, was born 
at Thurles.in Tipperary, Ireland, in 1824. She was the 
daughter of Morgan Kavanagli, author of various philo- 
logical works, and she spent several years of her early life 
with her parents in Nifrrnandy, laying there tho founda- 
tion of a perfect mastery of the French language and 
praotioul insight into French modes of thought, which was 
perfected by her later ft*equent and long residences in 
France. Miss Kavanagh's literary career began with her 
arrival in Loudon about her twentieth year, and, beyond 
the publication of her successive works^her uneventful life 
with her widowed mofher aflurds few incidents to the 
chronicler. On the outbreak* o{ the Fraiico-Cerman war 
the two ladies reiiToved from Paris, where they were living, 
to lloueii.® ^hence they subsequently passed to Nice, wlicrc 
on October 28, 1877, JuKa Kavanagh died, in her fifty- 
fourth year. She islleseribed as^ Laving been in person 
extremely smalt*, with large, kminous, brown eyes, and a 
wealth of splendidWiair. She was a devout Homan Catholic. 

Julia Kavaiiagli’H first^book was Tkrce PnfJia, 1817, a Htory for 
tho yoiiug ; but her iir.Nt woik to all met iiulici* was 
a talc of ^InirnniCj LSI 8. A miner ami U' inter in the Tmt 
SiritirSf *2 vols., l.'JpS, was Iho fruit of a journey iiuoh* about ISfiil 
to Franco, Swit/erliind, and Italy. French U'omen of Letters, *2 vols., 
1802, and KiUjtish IIV;uc/i of Letters, 2 vol.s. , iSOa, are oolleeliofls 
of slight bioixraphieal essays on huly novelists, Slic wrote also 
IFomaa in France dnrwaj \^th century, 2 vols,, ISr^O, and 
Women of Ch ristianilfi, Hut Miss Kavanagh is better known 

by her mimcroua novels and tales (roiitriluited to varicuis inngn/iiies. 
The sCLMicH of these are almost alway.f laid in Fruneo, and the 
aiUhorc.ss liandles her Frenoh themes willi fidelity and skill. Jkr 
style is simple ainl pleasing lather titan sliikiiig ; her eliaraeteisare 
interesting without b(*ing strongly’ indivitlualized ; and the j>:uieity 
of incident in tho umavelling of her ]»lots sometinies soeiiis t«> 
threaten monotony. Her most ])opu]ar novels are perhaps Adilc, 
1857 ; (Juern Mah, 1808; and John horricn, 1875. Others aie 
Ffathalie, IS.’iO ; Paisy Burns, ISfill ; Grace Lee, 18.5.1; Baehef 
Oray, 1855 ; Seven Years, &e , IS^H; Beat rirc, 1805 ; SihyVs SrcimJ 
L&vCt Borti, ISOS; Silvia, l.STU; Bessie, The Pearl 

Fountain, kc. (written nlong with her mother), 1870; and Tiro Lilies, 
1877. Foryet’hie-nots, *2 V( liimes of shorter tales, np[wared after la r 
death. 

KAVERT, or Cauveuy, a great river of southern India, 
famous for its traditional sanctity, its pictures<iuo scenery, 
and its utility for irrigation. RiSing in Coorg, high up 
amid the Western GIiAts, in 12 ’ 25' N. lat. and 75'^ JP E, 
lung., it flows with a generally south-eastern direction across 
tho plateau of Mysore, ami fiiicilly pours itself into the Ray 
of Bengal through two principal mouths in Taiijore district. 
Its total length is about 475 miles; the estimated area 
of its basin, 28,000 square miles. It is known to devout 
Hindus as Daksliiiii Ganga, or the (hinges of the South, 
and the whole of its course is holy ground. According to 
the legend there was once born upon earth a girl numeil 
Vishnuinayd. or LojulmndrA, the daughter of Rraliina j but 
her divine father permitted her to be regarded as tho child 
of a mortal, called KAvera muni. In order to obtain 
beatitude for her adoptive father, she resolved to become a 
river whose waters should purify from all sin. Hence it is 
that even the holy Ganges resorts underground once in the 
year to the source of the KAveri, to jmrgo lierself from the 
pollution contracted from the crowd of sinners wlio liave 
bathed in her waters. The course of the KAveri in Coorg 
is very tortuous. Its bed is generally rocky ; its banks 
are high and covered with luxuriant vegetation. On 
entering Mysore it passes through a narrow gorge, but pre- 


sently wad(3ns to an average breadt^ of from 300 to 400 
yards. Its bed continues rocky, so as to forbid all naviga- 
tion; but its banks are liero bordered with a ricJi strip of 
cultivation. In its course thruugli Mysi»rc, the channel 
is interrupted by twelve anicutsor dams for the purpose of 
irrigation. From the must important of these, known a.s 
the Mudadkatto, an artificial channel is led to a distance 
of 72 mile.8, irrigating an area of 10,000 acres, ^^eldinjr a 
revenue of .£7000, and ultimately bringing a wafcr-sujiply 
into the town of Mysore. In Mysore state the Ka\eri. 
forms tlie two islands of Seringapatarn and Sivasainudram, 
which vie in sanctity with the island of Srfrangani lower 
down in Tricliinopoli district. Arouufl tlie island of 
Sivasainudram are the celebrated falls of the KAveii, uii- 
VivalleJ for romantic beauty. 'Hie river here branches into 
two channels, each of which makes a descent of about 200 
miles in a succession of rapids and broken cascades. After 
entering the jMadras presidency, the KAveri forms the 
boundary between the (k»iinbal«»ic and Salem districts, 
until it strikes into Trichiiio[M)li dislrict. Sweeping j»a.st 
the historic rock of Tricliinopoli, it breaks at the island of 
Srirangam into two channels, which enclose between them 
the delta of Taiijore, the garden of .southern India. The 
northern channel is called the Coleroon (Kolidam) ; tho 
other j>reserves the name of KAveri. On the seaward face 
of its delta are the open roadsteads »»f Negapatarn and 
French Karikal. The only navigation on any portion of 
its course is carrieil on in boats of basket work. It is in 
the delta that the real value of the river for irrigation be- 
comes conspicuous. The nio.d amient irrigation work is 
a massive dam of unhewn stone, feet long, and from 
40 to 60 feet broad, across tlie stream of the Kaveri 
j»roi»er, which is supposed t.) date back to the 4th century, 
is .still in excellent repair, and has supplied a mode] to 
Britisli engineers. Tin*, chief modern w(u-k i.s the anient 
across the Goleroon, 2250 feet long, constructed by Sir 
Arthur Cotton between 183C> and 1838. 

KAY, John (1742-1826), Scotti.>?h caricaturist, wa.s 
born in April 1712, near Dalkeith, where his father was a 
mason. At thirteen ho was ap[»renticed ton barber, wIkuu 
he served for si.v years. He then went to Kdinbiirgh, 
where in 1771 lie obtained the freedom of the city by join 
ing the cor[>oratiun of barber-snrgej)i For some }i;ars he 
practised his craft with success; ]>ut in 178.5, induccil by 
the favour which greeted certain attein[>ts of liis to etch in 
aquafortis, he took down his barber's j)ole and ojiened a 
small print shop in Farliameut Square. There he con- 
tinued to Hourisb, [tainting miniatures, and [uiblishiiig at 
short intervals his sketches and caricatures of local cele- 
brities and oddities, wdio abounded at that [teriod in Edin- 
burgh society, lie died on Febriuiry 21, 1820. Kay’s 
portraits w’ore collocte<l b.y Hugh Paton and published under 
the title A Series af Orif/iuaf Furtrniis am! (\irteature 
Etchinijs hy the Icjte John Any, with liioyrnjJiieat Sketches 
and Illustrative Anecf totes (Ediii., 2 vols. 4t(^ 18.38; 8vo 
ed., 4 vols., 1842 ; new 4to ed., wdth additi(»nal [dates, 
2 vols., 1877), forming a unique record of the social life 
and [topular habits of Kdinbiirgh at its ino.sl interesting 
epoch. The caricatures have little strictly aitistic merit, 
beyond their |^rapbic pow’er ; the drawing is ahvays stiff 
and often false ; but they are admitted to have been accu- 
rate likeue.sses, and they possess the evident recommenda- 
tion of abundant and sly huyionr. , ^ 

KAYE, Sni John William (ISl I 1876), histi^rian, was 
born in 1814, the son of a solicitor. Edueut^'H at Eton 
and Addiscombe Royal Military CVdlego, he serv^‘d as an 
olhcer in the Bengal artillery till 1841, when he cxchilnged 
his swwd for the pen. In 1856 he entered tlie service of 
the East India Conqiany in England ; and, when next^year^ 
the crown assumed tho government of India, Kaye .sue- 
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ceeded John Stuart /Vill as secretary in the political and 
seefet department of the India oliicc. In 1871 he was 
created a knight of the Star of India. In 1874 his failing 
health warned him to resign his post ; and ho died in 
London, July 24, 1876. To his historical and biogra- 
phical writings Sir Jolm Kaye brought an historical 
8ajjacity,^an honesty of purpose, a!id a military knowledge 
that make them at once valuable and interesting. 

His host kiiowi^ works art* his Hiatory of the Scanty War^ 8 vols., 
cl8rt4 ; Ifiston/ of th' IVtir in Affiihanistaii^ vols., 1851 ; and his 
Life of Lord 2 vols., 1854. Ho was iho author also of 

Peregrine Pultnnj (is44) and Long Engagnneids (1861), two Indian 
novels ; History of the Administration of the End India (hmjMiiy, 
1853; Life of Hciiry Tueker, 1854; Life of Sir John Malcolm^ 

2 vols., 1850; History of Christianity in /ndirt, 1859 ; Lives of 
Indian Oj/ieerSf 2 vols., 1807 ; Essays of an Optimist^ 18/0 ; and* 
numerous oontributioii.s to periodii^ala. 

KAZAL.V, or K.azalinsk, a fort and town, at the point 
where the Kazala falls into the Jaxartes, about 47 miles 
from its mouth. It is situated in 45"^ 45' N. lat. and 
62" 7' Pi. long., “at the junction,’^ to quote Schuyler’s 
description, “of all the trade routes in Central Asia, as 
the road from Orenburg meets here with tlie Khivan, 
Bukharan, and Tashkent roads ” ; and thus, besides carry- 
ing on a lively local trade with the Kirghiz of the sur- 
rounding country, it is a jioint of growing importance in 
the general current of commerce. In other respects the 
position of the place is far from attractive : the floods on^ 
the river make it an island in the. spring; in summer it is 
parched by the sun and hot winds, and hardly a tree can 
be got to grow. The streets are wide, but the houses, as 
well as the fairly strong fort known as Fort No. 1, are 
built of mud bricks. The population, stated at 6000, is 
on the increase. 

KAZAN, a government of Eluropean Russia, belonging 
to the basin of the Volga, and conterminous with the 
governments of Nizhni Novgorod, Vyatka, Orenburg, 
Samara, and Simbirsk. The area, according to the govern- 
ment survey, is 23,998 square miles. By the Volga and 
its tributary the Kama the surface of the government is 
divided into three regions of differing asiiect; the Crst, tu 
the right of the main river, is traversed by deep ravines 
sloping to the north-east and by two ranges of hills, one of 
which, keeping company with the river, has a height of 
300 to 500 feet ; the second, betwwm the left bank of the 
Volga and the left bank of the Kama, is an open steppe ; 
and the third, between the left bank of the Volga and the 
right bank of the Kama, resemble.s in its eastern part the 
first region, and in its western [»art is covered with forest. 
Marls, limestones, and sandstones, Permian or Triassic, are 
the main rock.s ; the Jurassic formation appears in a small 
part of the Tetyushi district ; and Tertiary rocks stretch 
along the left bank of the Volgi. There are no minerals 
of importance ; but mineral springs (iron, sulphur, and 
na[)htha) exi.st in several place.s. The Volga is navigable 
in all the 1 9i8 miles of its course througli Kazan, us w'ell 
as the Kama (120 mile.s) ; and the Vyatka, the Kazanku, 
the Rutka, the Tsivil, the Qreater Kotshaga, the Ilet, and 
the Bezdna are not without value as waterway.**. About 
four hundred small lake.s arc enumerated within the govern- 
ment; the Upper and Lower Kaban BupjjJy the city of 
Kazan with water. 

AlK>nt 7.123.610 ^nion; than 46 por cent, of the surface) 

are arable, upwfiols of 1,324,900 a^rcs (ov< r 8 jter cent.) are meadow 
land, and lOn.yjO aenjs (nearly 34 per cent) an? under foi-cst. 
Rye anil oats form the principal crojm ; barley, wheat, buckwdicat, 
and {>f)tato^s are also grown. In 1879 the official retiiriiH gave 
l,048,092ia8 the number of sheep in the government, and of these 
13,748 w’ero of fine woolled brecd.s ; the homed cattle amounted to 
» 359,362, the horses to 426,564, the swine to 192,190, and the goats 
tf> 45,822. No fewer than 8066 jM^rsons wore engaged in Ixtckeepirig, 
tand tke pro^luce of tliis department wa.s valued at £29,945. lii- 
duatiirAl activity is on the increase ; the number of the smaller 


manufacturing establishments is diminishhig, but those whfcb 
remain (272 in 1879, employing 8399 hands) are greatly increasing 
in production. The total value of their manul^cture in 1879 was 
£2,034,137. Apart from the regular factories, there is a large in- 
dustrial activity. The weaving and dyeing^of linen and hfcmp goods 
gave employment in 1879 to 13,485 men; wool -combing, &e., 
to 3428 ; flour niid malt making to 8680, and the forest industries, 
Avuod-cutting, tar-boiling &c.,*to 10,423. The aggregate commerce 
of the towns is estimated at £3, 695, COO. Of the seventy-six annual 
fairs, the chief are the timber fair of KozAtodemyansir, and those 
of Tchistojnd and TchelK)ksarui. Administratively Kazan is divided 
into twelve districts Kazan, Sviyozhsk, Tcheboksarui, Tsivilsk, 
Yadriii, Kozinotlemyansk, Tsarevokokshaisk, Mamaduish, Tchis- 
topol, Laisheir, Snassk, Tetyushi. Besides the city of Kazan, the 
following arc the largest* towns : — Tchi^jtopol (20,293 inhuhitants in 
1879), Lafkhefl'(5()98), Tchel)okaarui (4560), Kozin odemyansk (4508), 
MutnadiiiHh (4068). The total poiuilulioii of the government in 
1879 was 1,872,487 (194,843 in the towns, 1,678,094 in the country 
districts). The males in the former .'’aso numbered 109,915, and 
the females 84,428 ; and in the latter the males 820,144, and females 
857,950. An increase of 267,732 has taken place since 1862. More 
than lialf of the inhabitants are of ^non-Slavonio origin; and the 
Mohammedans number over halt a mSllioii. 

The formation of flie Kazdb govenfment dates from the year 
1708 ; at first it couiaiiied a lar^e portioi. of south-eastern Russia, 
but ill 1781 the present limits we»a dctermiue^l. The division into 
twelve districts was made in 1802. 

Kazan, chief town of the above government* la situated 
in 55" 48' N. hit synd 49" 26' long., 528 miles east of 
Moscow aivi 970 miles Jrom St Petersburg. The summer 
course of the Volga lies sevefal miles to the south-west, and 
is gradually increasing its distance ; but When the river is at 
its height in spring the intervening space is laid under water, 
and the Ucamers, which at other times stop at the mouth 
of the Kazanka, are able to approach the town. Though 
the lull on which the citadel stands is only about 40 feet 
lAgh, it forms a striking relief to the lov6'l country in front 
Contrary to what might be expected from its history, the 
town is almost completely destitute of Oriental colouring ; 
but the number and brightness of ^the Greek churches helps 
to relieve the general air of modern and commonplace 
regularity. The cathedral of the Annunciation was 
founded in 1562 by Gury, the first bishop of the diocese 
of Kazan ; aud the Bogoroditskii copvent was erected in 
1579 for the reception of the “Black Virgin of Kazan," 
which was removed in 1821 to the famous Kazan cathedral 
in St Petersburg. Of pre-Russian buildings there is hardly 
a trace ; the red brick Sumbek tower, 245 feet high, is an 
object of great veneration to the Tartars, who consider it as 
the burial-placd of one of their saints ; but its similarity 
to the towers of Moscow proves its Muscovite origin. As 
an intellectual centre Kazan is the most important city 
of eastern Russia in Ei^ropo. The gymnasium, founded in 
1750, was the third national institution for secondary edu- 
cation established in the empire; and the university, 
which dates from 1801, has become a great seat of Oriental 
scholarship. It has four faculties, with fifty-six teachers and 
about seven hundred students. The library contains about 
85,000 volumes; but the most valuable part of its manu- 
script collection has been removed to St Petersburg. There 
is an a.stronomical observatory ; and from the university 
press are issued a learned journal {Izvyestiya i ZapUh) and 
a very considerable number of works, especially in Oriental 
philology. The ecclesiastical academy founded in 1846 
contains the old library of the Solovki monastery, of import- 
ance for the history of Russian sects. Schools are main- 
tained by the Tartar population, which still occupies some 
of the suburbs ; and Tartar text-books (by Radloff) after the 
European type have been introduced. As a seat of com- 
merce and industry Kazan holds a respectable place. Its 
leather goods, especially those of the finer qualities, are in 
repute ; and it also manufactures alcohol, flour, cotton and 
hemp goods, starch, stearine, tallow, and albumen. The 
trade connexion of the Tartar merchants more particularly 
is a very extensive and important one. The population 
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of the toiAi, vhiclLwas 63,084 in*1863, had increased in | 
1879 to 134,434, of whom 13,635 are Tartars. 

Tho proBont ao^ornmont of Kazan was the centre of a great 
Bulgarian kinndoin^fjtho first historical monarchy of north-eastern 
Bussia. 9n tno ruins of this kingdom the Mongolian (Tartar) 

** kingdom of Kazan’* ^os founded in the Ifitli century by Ulu- 
Hahmet, whose descendants continued to rule till the destruction 
of their city by Ivan the Terrible iif 1552.^ Of the town of Kazan 
the early notices are ofrdoubtful interpretation ; but according to 
S. M. S^Uevski tho llazan mentioned in 1376 must be Bulgar (the 
present Boigarui in tlie district of Spassk), the Great Town '* of 
the Bulgarians, tho ruins of w^hich are among the most noiablo in 
the Kazan region ; and the Kazan of even some of tho later 
chronicles is to bo identified with Koshan on the Kama. Nor is the 
present tho original of Kazaii prm>cr ; on l^ie banka of tlie Kazanlca 
are extensive remains of iskl (Tartar for “C)ld”) JCazdjt, near a 
modern village of the f^tne name. Kazan was laid itaste by 
Pugatcheff, and tho conflagrations of 1815 and 1825 were especially 
destructive. During the French invasion the Moscow uinversily 
took asylum in the town. 

The uaino of Kazan Tartars is given, not only to tlioso of the 

f overiimcnt of Kazan, but to tlioso of Ufa, Snniarn, Vyatka, Suratolf, 
bnza, Nizhni Novgoiod, OrlHIfiuvg, Tainboff. In 1870 they 
amounted altogether to 1,060,000. rin manjf ways tliey tlill'er con- 
siderably from those of Astrakhan, the Crimea, &c. They have 
pretty certainly incorporate,(l a g#<W deal of Bulgarian blood. 

Tho history of Kfizau has been written by Turiierelli (1841), 
Leptoff, Kiirbski, and othc*rs. The, evidence of Arabic, Tartar, and 
Russian writAs in regard to tl^e nntiiiuilies of town and government 
has been collected by Shpilevski (7ic. i ZaiMtlmiK Kaz. Un., 1877, 
pp. 1-585). A bibliography of the (Oriental books j»ublihliod in 
the town is givei^in the Bull, of Hw St Bdersbunj Aciutemy^ 1867. 
Compare Louis Leg^r, “Kazan et lea Tartaixis,” in Bihl. Unir. 
de OeiUve, 1874. 

KAZINCZY, FERBlfcz or Francis (175ar-i.f^31), an 
Hungarian author, known as the most indefatigable agent 
in the regoncratipn of the Magyar language and literature 
at the end of the 18th and beginning of the 19th centuiy, 
was born 27th October 1759, at fir-Semly<^n, in the county 
of Bihar, Hungary, ^fter passing through the gymnasium 
of SdroS'Patak, he studied law at Kassa and Eperics, and 
in Test, where ho also obtained a thoiuugh knowledge of 
French and German literature, and made the acquaintance 
of Gideon Rdday, who allowed him the use of his library, 
and encouraged him in literary pursuits. In 1784 Kazinezy 
became subnotary f<fr the county of AbaVij ; and in 178(5 
he was nominated inspector of schools at Kassa. There he 
began to devote himself to the restoration of the Magyar 
language and literature by translations from classical foreign 
works, and by the augmentation of the native vocabulary 
from ancient Magyar sources. In 1788, with the assist- 
ance of Barfiti Szabd and .Fohn Baesdnyi, he started at 
Kassa the first Magyar literaiy magazine, Magyar Mazeum ; 
the OrplieuSj which succeeded it in 1790, was of his own 
creation. Although, upon the aoeession of Leopold II., 
Kazinezy, as a non-CathoIic, was obliged to resign his post 
at Kassa, his literary activity in no way decreased, and he 
not only assisted Gideon lUday in tho establishment and 
direction of the first Magyar dramatic society, but also 
enriched the repertoire with several translations from foreign 
authors. His Hamlet^ wliich first appeared at Kassa in 
1790, is a rendering from the German veraion of Schroder. 
Having become implicated in tho democratic conspiracy 
of the abbot Martinovics, Kazinezy was arrested on the 
14th December 1794, conveyed to Biida, tried, and con- 
demned to death ; but the sentence was com muted to 
imprisonment. He was released in 1801, and shortly 
afterwards married Sophia Tdrok, daughter of his former 
patron, and retired to his small estate at Sz^phalom or 
•*I^airhilV' near SAtor-Ujholy, in the county of Zempl6n. 
In 1828 he took an active part in the conference.s held 
for the establishment of the Hungarian academy, in the 
historical section of which he became the first correspond- 
ing member. He died of Asiatic cholera, at Sz<^phalom, 
on the 22d August 1831, in tho seventy-second year of 
his age. 


Kazinezy, although possessing great bwuty of style, cannot be 
regarded as a powerful and original tbinktr ; his fame is (hirtiy due 
to the felicity of his translations from tho musteriiieces ot' Lisstng, 
Goethe, Wiefand, Klopstock, Ossian, La Kocheroucauhl, 

Moliere, Metastasio, Shakespean*, Sterne, Cicero, Sallust, Arincreoii, 
and many others, lie also edited the works of Baioezy i 1812, 

8 vols.) and of the poet Zririyi (1817, 2 vols.), and the poe^ns of 
Dayka (1813, 3 vols.) and of John Kis (ISl.*), 3 vols.). A e(»neetive 
edition of his works, consist iiig for the nu».st part of triiiislalion.s, 
was ]mhlished at iV.st, 18U-1816, in 9 vols. His origiihil produe- 
tioiis, largely made up of letters, were e<lited by Josejih rinj/;i and 
Francis Toldy at JV.st, 18:16-45, in b vols. Kdifions of his poems 
appeared in 1858 and in I 860 . See IIuN(;auv, vol. xii. p. 377. 

KEAN, Charles .Tohn (1811-1808), tragedian, sou of 
Edmund Kean noticed bclcuv, was bor^ at Waterford, 
Ireland, 18th danuary 1811. In his fourteenth year he 
,was sent to Eton College, wlierts lie remained three years. 
The name of Kean secureil him an engagement at Drury 
Lane Theatre, where he made his debut Lst October 1827, 
in the character of Norval, but failed to create a very 
favourable inipressiun, his talents being such as required 
long practice and careful study for their development ; and 
his continued failure to achieve popularity led liim to leave 
London in the spring of 1828 for the piovinccs. After a 
visit to America in 1830, where he was received with much 
favour, ho in 183.3 appeared at Covent Garden as Sir 
Edmund Mortimer, but his succe.ss was not pronounced 
enough to encourage him b) remain long in London, espe- 
cially as he had already in the provinces won a high 
position. In January 1838 he returned to Drury I.ane, 
and played Hamlet with a success which gave liim a place 
among tho prinri])al tragedians of his time. After his 
marriage with tho actress Miss Ellen Tree in 1842, he jraid 
a second visit to America, lleturning to England in 1847, 
he entered on a successful cngHgeineiit at the llayinarket, 
and in 1850, along with Mr Kelly, lie became les.see of the 
Princess Theatre. The most notewortliy feature of his 
management was a series of gorgeous Shakespeanviii re- 
vivals. Charles Kean cannot be called a great tragic actor. 
He did all tliat coiiM be done by the persevering cuhiNation 
of his powers, and in many w'ays manifested tlie po.ss>e.s>ion 
of high intelligence and relined taste, but his defects of 
person and voice made it iiiipiissihle for him to giNo a 
representation at all adequate of the varying ami subtle 
emotions characteristic of pure tragedy. In melodramatic 
piarts such as Louis .\1, and the. Corsican 15rotliers his 
success was unequivocal and complete. From his “tour 
round the world’* Kean returned in 18GG in broken health, 
and hc5died at London, danuary 22, 18G8. 

'Bhe Life and Thrafriral Timrauf ('harlcs Kean, byJ'»liii William 
Cole, ap]u*ariMl in 1860 in two voliiim's. 

KEAN, Edmund (1787 1833), an English actor, chiefly 
celebrated as the impersonator of »Sliukespearean characters, 
was born at Chancery Lane, London, November 4, 1787. 
His rci>uted father was .\aron Kean, stage carjienter, and 
liis mother was strolling actress, Ann Carey, grand- 
daughter of Henry Carey, the author of fhe Sutioital 
AnlLeaty and the natural son of George Savile, marquis 
of Halifax. When only in his fourth year Kean made 
his first appearance on the stage as Cupid in one 
Noverre’s ballots at the opera-house. llis fine black 
eyes, his bright vivacity and cleverness, ami his ready 
aficction to tnose who treated him ivith kindness, made 
him in chihlhood a universal favourite, but the harsh cir- 
cumstances of his lot, and the w^aiit of proper restraint, 
while they developed strong self-rclianije, fostered way- 
ward tendencies. About 1791 a few persons hijncvolontly 
provided the means of sending him to school, where he 
mastered his tasks with remarka*ble ease and ra{.4dity ; 
but finding its restrai nt intolerably irksqme, he sliipped 
himself as a cabin boy at l*ortsniouth. Soon discovering 
that he had ou'y escapeil to a more rigorous bondage, hd 
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counterfeited both d^fncss and lameness with a histrionic 
mastery which deceived even the physicians at Madeira. 
On his return to England he sought the protection of his 
uncle Moses Kean, mimic, veiitrilofiuist, and general enter- 
tainer, who, besides continuing his pantomimic studies, 
introduced him to the study of Shakespeare. At the 
same time Miss Tidswell, an actress who had been speci- 
ally kind to him from infancy, taught him the principles of 
acting. On the death of his uncle he was taken charge of 
by Miss TidswMI, aiul under her direction he began the 
'‘systematic study of the [uincipal Shakespearean characters, 
displaying even at this early period tlie peculiar originality 
of his genius by interpretations entirely ditferent from 
those of Kemble. Ifis brilliant talents and interesting 
countenance induced a Mrs Clarke of Guildford Street,* 
llu'^sell Square, to adopt him, but the unlucky remark of 
a visitor so touched his sensitive pride that he suddenly 
left her house and went back to liis old surroundings. 
In his fourteenth year he obtained an engagement to play 
leading characters for twenty nights in York Theatre, 
appearing as Hamlet, Hastings, ami Cato. Shortly after- 
wards, while he was in the .strolling troiqie of Iticliardson, 
the rumour of his abilities reached the ear of King George 
III., who commanded him to recite at Windsor Castle. It 
is affirmed that this incident led some gentlemen to send 
him to Eton College ; but the next three years of his lifo, 
from 1803 to 180G, are without authentic record. In 1807 
he played leading parts in the Belfast theatre along with 
Mrs Sid Ions, who .said tliat he “ played very very \velV* 
but that “ there was too little of him to make a great actor.” 
An engagement in 18()S to [day leading characters in 
Beverley\s provincial troujie wus brought to an abrupt close 
by his marriage with Miss Chambers, the leading actress, 
and for scv’cral years after liis proVpeetii W3re so dark that, 
when contemplating the ]>v>ssibility of a debut in London, 
he was in the hibit of exv laiming, “ If I succeed I shall go 
mad." Ill 1814, however, the eummittee of Drury Lane 
the^tre, tlie fortunes of which wore tlien so low that bank- 
ruptcy seemed inevitable, resolved to give him a chance 
among the “ oxpcrimont.s ” they were making to win a re- 
turn tif p'qmlarity. Ills del)Ut there on the 26th January 
as Shyluck roused the audience to almost uncontrollable 
piithiisiasm, and successive ap[iearance.s in Richard III., 
Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, ami Lear only served to demon- 
strate to the fullest tlie greatness of hi.s pow’ers and his 
complete mastery of the whole range of tragic emotion. 

Probably the irregular habits of Kean, even from the 
period when he bec/imc famous, were prejudicial to the 
reHiieiiiciit of his taste, and latterly they tended to exag- 
gerate his special defects and nianiieri.snis. Tlie adver.se 
decision in the divorce case Cux v. Kean, and his consc- 
{jiierit .se[»aration from his wife, roused against him sucli 
bitter feeling as almost conqnjlled him to retire perma- 
nently into private life. Ultimately lie^was niceivctl with 
all the old favour, but the contest Vjy its effects both on 
his bodily health and on his feelings had made him .so 
dcpemlerit on the U'^e of stimulants that the gradual de- 
terioration of hi.s gifts was ifjcvitable. Still, even in their 
decay lii^j great powers triumphed during the moments of 
his iiHpiration over the absolute wreck of his phy.siral 
faculties, and compelled admiration when^his gait had 
dege nerated int<j a weak hobble, when the lightning brib 
liancy of his eye.s had become dull and bloodshot, and the 
tones of his britchle.ss voice Vere marred by rough and 
grating huftrseiiess. Ills la.st aj>pearance on the stage wa.s 
at Covent**Gar(len, on the 20th March 1833, when he 
^ plciye*l (tthello to hi.s s&ri’s lago. At the words “Villain, 
^ be .sure ” in scene 3 of act iii. he suddenly broke down, 
and fell insensible into his son’s arms. He died at llich- 
15th May 1833. 


It was especially in the impersonation* of^. the greaf creations^ of 
SliJikeapo'ire’a genius that the varied beauty and grandeur of the act- 
ing of Keaii were displayed in their liighest form, although probably 
ills most powerful character was Sir Giles Overrcficli, the effect of his 
lirst iiiiperhuiiatiuii of \\ hich was such that the pit ruse and 

even the actors and actresse.s thornsolvesf wore overcome by the 
terrific dramatic iliu.sion. His only personal disadvantage as an 
actor W'as his small staturc.r- His countenance was stiikiiigly 
interesting and utiiisua)ty mobile ; Jie huvl a matchless command 
of faci.il elucutioii ; his fine eyes seintillsted even the sliglitest 
shades of eiiiutioii and thought ; his voice, though weak nndliarsh 
in the upper register, po.ssesscd in its lower range tones of pene^ 
t rating and resistless power, and a thrilling sweetrn'ss like the 
witchery of the finest music; above all, in the grander moments 
of his passion, his intellect and soul seemed to rise beyond material 
barriers and to glorify ‘physical defeefs with their own greatness. 
Kean sjicciiilly excelled as tfie cxponei^ of pa.ssion. In Otlicllo, 
lago, Sirylock, and lli(>hard III., characters utterly different from 
eacli other, but in w'blch the predominant element is some form of 
]»assioii, bis identification with llie personality, as ho bad conceived 
it, was as nearly as possible perfect, and each isolated phase and 
aspect of the plot was elaborated with the minutest atteiitiuii to de- 
tails, and yet with an absolute sqbc^iknation of these to the di.stinct 
imlividnality he was * eiuleavtiuriiig tOcl>ortray. If the range of 
character in which Kean attained supreme excellence was narrow, no 
one except G.irrick has i)eeii vo Lij^cessful in so many great iinper- 
.sonatioiiH. Unlike Garrick, ho had no true tifleiit for <!Oiiiedy, but 
in the expression of biting and saturnine wit, of grim vud ghostly 
gaiety, he was unsurpassed. ^ 

See FnK'ter’s of but especially tVe Life of Edmund Kean, by F. W. 
Iluwkiiis. 2 \fils., isti'.k uiid tlic uuthurltles therein'mentioneil. Some lulcrcMliiig 
detuiN Hill ttlsrt’bc found in KUnlird .S(i 2 'iini(‘s Old Drury 18H1, 

KEATS, JoHS, burn October 29, 1795, published his 
first voliinio of versq in 1817, his second in the following 
year, his^tlwrd in 1820, and died offconsuniptioii at Rome, 
Febrnary 23, 1821, in the fourth imuith of his twenty-sixth 
year. In his first book there was little foretaste of anything 
g,reatly or even genuinely good ; but betwpen the marshy and 
sandy flats of sterile or futile verso there were undoubtedly 
some few purple [mtclies of floml premise. The style W’as 
frc(|uently detestable — a mixture of sham Spenserian and 
muck Wordsworthian,, alternately florid and arid. His 
si'cond book, rises in its best passages to the 

liighest level of Barnfield and of Lodge, the two previous 
poets with whom, had lie published nothing more, he might 
must propmly have )>een classed ; anU this, among minor 
minstrels, is no unenviable place. His third book raised 
him at once to a foremost rank in the highest class of 
English poets. Never was any one of them but Shelley 
so little of a marvellou.s boy and so suddenly revealed as 
a marvellous man. Never has any poet suffered so much 
from the chaotic inisarrangement of his iioems in every 
collected edition. The rawest and the rankest mbbish of 
his fitful spring is bound up in one sheaf with the ripest 
cans, Hung into one bii.iket with the richest fruits, of his 
sudden and splendid summer. The Ode to a Nightingale^ 
one of the final master[»iece3 of human work in all time 
and for all ages, is immediately preceded in all editions 
now current by some of the most vulgar and fulsome dog- 
grel ever whimpered by a vapid and effeminate rhymester 
ill the sickly stage of whelphood. Shelley, up to twenty, 
had written little or nothing ^Jiat would have done credit 
to a boy of ten ; and of Keats also it may be .said that the 
merit of his work at twenty-five was hardly by comparison 
more wonderful than its demerit at twenty-two. His first 
book fell as flat as it deserved to fall ; tho reception of 
his second, though less considerate than on the whole it 
deserved, was not more contemptuous than that of im- 
measurably better books published about tho same time by 
Coleridge, Landor, and Shelley. A critic of exceptional 
carefulness and candour might have noted in the first hook 
so singular an example of a stork among the cranes as the 
famous and noble sonnet on Chapman’s Homer; a just judge 
would have indicated, a partial advocate might have 
exaggerated, the value of such golden grain amid a garish 
harvest of tares as the hymn to Pan and the translation 
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into nerse tof Titian^ Bacchanal ^lhich glorify tho weedy 
wilderness of End^mion, But the hardest thing said of 
that poem by the iluarterly reviewer was unconsciously 
echoed by the futh^p author of AdonaiSf — that it was all but 
absolutely impossibles^ to read through ; and tlie obscener 
insolence of tho “ Blackguard’s Magazine,” as Landor after- 
wards very justly labelled it, is explicable though certainly 
not excusable if we glance »back at sfich a passage as that 
where Endymion exihanges fulsome and lk]uorish endear- 
ments with the ‘‘ known unknown from whom his beiny 
sips such darling (!) essence,"* Such nauseous and pitiful 
phrases as these, and certain passages in his correspondence, 
make us understand the source of thc,»niost offensive impu- 
tations or insinuations levelled against tho writer’^ man- 
hood ; and, while admitting tliat neither his loveUetters, 
nor the last piteous outcries of his wailing and shrieking 
ttgony, would ever have tecii made public by merciful or 
respectful editors, w^e must also admit that, if they ought 
never to have been publii^l^’d^ it is no Jess certain that 
they ought never to have been written; that a manful 
kind of man or even a manly sort of boy, in his love-making 
or in his bulleringi^ will not 1io\n'1 and snivel after such a 
lamentaWg fashion. One thing hitherto inexplicable a 
very slight .Ind rapid glance at his amatory correspondence 
will amply sullicc to ejcplain : how it cunie to pass that the 
woman so passionately beloved b}« so great a poet should 
have thought it the hopeless attempt of a mistaken kind- 
ness to revive the* memory of a man for whom the best 
that could be wished# was complete * and coyipjlssionatc^ 
oblivion. Eor the side of the man’s nature presented to 
her inspection, this probably was all that charity op reason 
could have desired. But that there was a finer side to tho 
man, even if considered apart from the poet, his correspond- 
ence with his friends^ and, their general evidence to his 
character give more suflicient proof than perhaps we might 
have derived from the gcjieral impression left on us by Jus 
works ; though indeed tho preface to Kudgndun itself, 
however illogical in its obviously implied suggestion that 
tho poem published was undeniably unworthy of publica- 
tion, gave proof or Vint at least that after all its author 
was something of a man. And tho eighteenth of his letters 
to Miss Brawno stands out in bright and brave contrast 
with such as seem incompatible with the traditions of his 
character on its manlier side. But if it niust be said that 
he lived long enough only to give promise of being a man, 
it must also bo said that lie lived long enough to give 
assurance of being a poet who was not born to come short 
of the first rank. Not even a hint of such a probability 
could have been gathered fnmi hi^ first or even from liis 
second appearance; after the publication of Lis third 
volume it was no longer a matter of possible debate aimjiig 
judges of tolerable competence tliat this improbability had 
become a certainty. Two or thiTo jdirases cancelled, two 
or three lines erased, would have left us in Lamia one of 
the most faultless as surely as one of the most glorious 
jewels in the crown of English poetry. Isabella^ feeble | 
and awkward in narrative to a degree almost incredible in 
a student of Drydeii and a pui>il of Leigh Hunt, is over- 
charged with episodical effects of splendid and pathetic 
expression beyond the reach of either. The Eve of St 
AgneSf aiming at no doubtful success, succeeds in evading 
all casual difficulty in the line of narrative ; with no shadow 
of pretence to such interest as may be derived from stress 
of incident or depth of sentiment, it stands out among all 
other famous poems as a perfect and unsurpassable study 
in pure colour and clear melody — a study in which the 
figure of Madeline brings back upon the mind’s eye, if t)nly 
as moonlight recalls a sense of sunshine, the nuptial picture 
of Marlowe’s Hero and th^ sleeidng presence of Shakespeare s 
Imogen. Beside this poem should always be placed the 


16S.S famous but not less precious Eve St Marh^ a fragment 
unexcelled for the simple perfection oihts perfect simplicity, 
exquisite alike in suggestion and in acc(>mi)lisliniont. ’ilie 
triumph of Hyperion is as nearly complete as the failure of 
Eiidym yet Keats never gave such proof of a manly 
devotion and rational sense of duty to liis art as in, his 
resolution to haue this great poem unlinisliLMl ; not, as we 
may gather from his correspondence on the subject, for tjie 
pitiful reason assigned by his publishers, that of discouragt- 
inent at the reception given to his former v\t)rk, but on tlie 
solid and reasonable ground that a Miltonii'. stinly hail 
something in its very scheme and nature too artificial, too 
studious of a foreign influence, to be carrietl on and carried 
out at such length as >v:is implied by his original design. 
I'ortitied and purified as it had liecn on a first revision, when 
much introductory allegory and much tentative effusion of 
sonorous and s\ij)eiHuous verse had been rigorously cli[»ped 
down or pruned away, it could not long Lave retained .-pirit 
enough to siq)port or inforiii the shadowy body of a subject 
so little charged with tangible sigiiilicam e. The faculty 
of assimilation as distinguished from imitation, than w'hich 
there can be no surer nr stronger sign of strong and sure 
original genius, is not more evident in tin,* most Miltonic 
passages of the revised Uyperhai than iti tin* rnori* .Shake- 
spt'arean [uissages of tliii unrevised tragedy wliidi no radical 
correction ciudd have left other than radically incorrigible. 
It is no conventional exaggeration, no hy[>eibuli(;al phrase 
of flattery with more sound than sense in it, tu say that 
in this chaotic and puerile play of Oth(t the (inat there aie 
such verses as Shakespeare might not without priile have 
signed at tho ago when he wnde and e\en at the age when 
he rewrote tho tragedy of lutmeif aiuLhilift, ’Pho dramatic 
fragment of King SU phni far more power of hand 

ami gives far more t>rninise i»f success than docs that of 
Shelley's i'lnirlcs the First, Vet we cannot say with any 
confidence that even this far from extravagant pmmi.st 
would ceitainly or probabl} have been kept; it is certain 
only that Keats in these attem[>t.'> did at least siiccied in 
showing a possibility of future excellence aa a tragic or at 
least a rornantie dramatist. Tn every other line of higli 
and serious poetry his triumpli was actual and consummate ; 
Lore only w^as it no more tlian latent ial or incomplete. 
As a ballad of thi; more lyrical order, f,n belte Dam* sans 
Merci is not less absolutely excellent, less triiimpliantly 
j)crfect in force and clearness of iIn[»res‘^ion, than as a narra 
live [K)cm is Lamia, In his lines on Robin HoimI, and in 
one or two other less noticeable studies of the kind, lie has 
show'u thorough and easy mastery of the beautiful metre 
inherited by Fletcher from Rarnfield ami by Milton from 
Fletcher. The simple forei* of spirit and style which dis- 
tinguishea the genuine balkul manner from all s[mru»ns 
attempts at an artificial siin|»licity was once more at least 
acliieved in Ids verges on the crowning creation of .Scott’s 
hiinmner and manlier genius Meg Mcrrilics. No little 
injuhliee has been ’done to Keats by such devotees as fix 
their mind’s eye only on the more salient and distinctive 
notes of a j ns wliicli in fact was very much more various 
and tentative, less limited and*]*eeuliar, than would be in- 
ferred from ail exclusive study of his more si»ccially charac- 
teristic work. But within the limits of that work must 
we look of coiitse for the genuine credentials uf his fame; 
and highest among them wo must rate his unequalled and 
unrivalled odes. Of these perhaps the tw’o nearest to 
absolute. i»erfcction, to the triumphant achit;vo*iicnt and 
accomplishment of the. very utmost beahty pvssiblc to 
human wmrds, may be that to Autumn and ihat on a 
Orecian tTrn ; the most radiant, fervent, and imt.sicid is 
that to a Nightingale ; the most pictorial and perhaps tho 
tendereet in its ardour of passionate fancy is that to I’syche ; 
the subtlest iu sweetness of thought and feeling is thi^ on 
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Molinchuly. Greater lyrical poetry the world may have 
seen than any that ii in these ; lovelier it surely has never 
sei^, nor ever can it possibly see. From the divine frag- 
ment of an unfinished ode to Maia we can but guess that 
if completed it would have been worthy of a place beside 
the Jiighest. His remaining lyrics have many beauties 
about them, but none perhaps can be called thoroughly 
b^autifu,l. Ho has certainly left us cme perfect sonnet of 
the first rank ; and as certainly he has left us but one. 

Keats, on high and recent authority, has been promoted 
to a place beside Shakespeare; and it was long since 
remarked by some earlier critic of less note that as a painter 
of flowers his to^ich had almost a Shakespearean felicity, — 
recalling, a writer in our own day might have added, the 
hand of M. Fantin on canvass. The faultless force and 
the profound subtlety of this deep and cunning instinct 
for the absolute expression of absolute natural beauty can 
hardly be questioned or overlooked ; and this is doubtless 
the otio main distinctive gift or power which denotes him 
as a poet among all his e^)uals, and gives him right to a 
rank for ever beside Coleridge and Shelley. As a man, 
the two admirers who have done best service to his memory 
are, first and far foremost, Lord llougliton, and secondly 
Mr Matthew Arnold. These alone, among all wlio have 
written of him without the disadvantage or advantage of a 
personal acquaintance, have clearly seen and shown us the 
manhood of the man. That ridiculous and degrading legend 
which imposed so strangely on the generous tenderness of 
Shelley, while evoking the very natural and allowable 
laughter of Byron, fell to dust at once for ever on the 
appearance of that admirable and unsurpassed biography 
which gave perfect proof to all time that “ men have died 
and worms have eaten thorn,” but not for fear of critics or 
through autfering inflicted by reviews. Somewhat too 
sensually sensitive he may have been in either capacity, 
but the nature of tlie man was as far as was the quality 
of the poet above the pitiful level of a creature whose soul 
could ‘‘ let itself bo sniifled out by an article ” ; and in 
fact, owing doubtless to the accident of a death which 
followed so fast on his early appearance and hLs dubious 
receptiou as a pfiet, the insolence and injustice of his 
reviewers in general have been comparatively and evan 
considerably exaggerated. Kxcept from tluj chief fountain- 
head of professional ribaldry then open in the world of 
literary journalism, no reek of personal insult arose to 
offend his nostrils; and then as now the tactics of such 
unwashed malignants were inevitably suicidal ; the 
references to hU brief experiment of apprenticeship to a 
surgeon which arc quoted from lilaricwoful in the shorter 
as well ^ in the longer memoir by Lord Houghton could 
leave no bad odour behind them save what might hang 
about men’s yet briefer recollection of his assailant’s nn- 
rnemorable existence. Tlie false Keats, therefore, whom 
Shelby pitied and Byron de.spised wouhl have been, Imd 

ever existed, a thing beneath compassion or contempt. 
Til it such a^ian could have had such a genius is almost 
evi I'.iitly impossible ; and yet more evident is the proof 
wliiijli remains on everliistifig record that none was ever 
further from the chance of decline to such degradation 
than tlie ^nl and actual man who made that name 
imniort il, • (A.c.a.) 

Subj'jjn - I 'iro tho most imi)ortant facts in the life of Kents. 
Ifc was horn, as aln*ady stated, in Jjondon on October 29, 179.^. 
At an carlv he was sent to yhool at Enfield, and in 1810 ho 
was ap;»renii< a siirgoon at ivlrnonton. On the completion of 
fiis apnrftnrtcc.sliip, in 1815, lie removed to London for the purposo 
of walkiiig*t4io h(>!l|iitilH, and soon made the acquaintance of Lrigh 
ffijrit^ and Muhseipi«>iit]y«that of iiaydon, Hazlitt, Shelley, and 
others. After having published wjrnc sonnets in the £xamvu:r, of 
which Hunt vrn% at that time editor, ho was encouraged by the 
praise of his friends to give to the world a volume oi FoeHiu in 
.lS17f and a sixoud, entitled Endymion^ a Poeti: Panumcc, ia the 


following year. Meanwhile, symptams pf hereditary lungiiUeaae 
having shown themselves, he s^ieut some fnonths in visiting the 
English lake district and jiortioiia of Scotland and Ireland, but with- 
out re-establishing his failing health ; on his return to London the 
despondency whi^ had fallen U|)on him on Eiis account was doep- 
eueii by the death of his younger brothefv Soon aftef this event 
he first became aciiuuintcd with Miss Brawne, and the friendship 
rapidly grew into a passion which combined with straitened eir- 
cuiiiHtances and the steeply progress of disease to give a tragical cast 
to all that ro>i ained of his brief calmer. Fii 1820 the results of his 
literary activity during the two preceding years were |ublished in 
Lttmia^ Isabella^ tlie Eve of Et jignes^ and other Poems, In autumn 
of the Hiime year, having been advised to winttir in a more genial 
climate, he sailed for Italy. The voyage proved of little advantage, 
and after some months of suffering he died at Rome on February 
23, 1821. Tiui Life^ lA'ttrrs^ ami Literary Remains of Keats were 
published in two volumes by It. Monckton Milnes in 1848 ; The 
Letters \f John Keats to Fanny Rraasiet with intn>duction and 
notes by Harry Buxton Forman, appeared in 1878. 

KEBLE, John (1792-1866), tho poet of the Christian 
Yeai\ was born on St Mark’s Day (April 25), 1792, at 
Fairford, Gloucestersliire. Ha was the second child and 
eldest son of the* Rev. John Keble and Sarah Maule ; 
three sisters and one brother completed the family circle. 
Descended from a family wKIch had attained some legal 
eminence in tho time of tho Commonwealth, J(\hn Keble, 
the father of tho poet, was vicar of Coin St iJdwyu, but 
lived at Fairford, *about 3 miles ({^istant from bis cure. 
Ho was a clergyman of 'vhe old High Chur,(;h school, whose 
adherents, untouched by the influence of the Wesleys, had 
moulded their piety on the doctrines' of the non-jurors 
and the^ol^ Anglican divines. Himself a good scholar, 
he did not send his son to any school, but educated him 
and liisn brother at home so wcllthat both obtained scholar- 
ships at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. John was elected 
scholar of Corpus in his fifteenth, and' fellow of Oriel in 
his nineteenth year, April l&ll. Ju Easter term 1810 
ho had obtained double first class honours, a distinction 
which had been obtained only onre before, and that by Sir 
Robert Peel After his election to tho Oriel fellowship, 
Keble gained the University prizes, botli for the English 
essay and also for tho Latin essay. But ho was more 
remarkable for tlie rare beauty of hia character than even 
for academic distinctions. Sir John Taylor Coleridge, his 
fellow scholar at Corpus and his life-long friend, says of 
him, looking back on his youth, after their friendship of 
five and fifty years had closed, “It was the singular 
happiness of his nature, remarkable even in bis under- 
graduate days, that love for him was always sanctified by 
reverence— reverence that did not make the love less 
tender, and love that did but add intensity to the reverence.* 
Oriel College was, at t^ie time when Koble entered it, the 
centre of all the finest ability in Oxford. Copleston, 
Davison, Whately, were among the fellows who elected 
Keble ; Arnold, Piisey, Newman, were soon after added to 
the society. In 1815 Keble was ordained deacon, and 
priest in 1816. His real bent and choice were towards a 
pastoral cure in a country parish ; but he remained in 
Oxford, acting first as public examiner in the schools, 
then as tutor in Oriel, till 1823. In summer he some- 
times took clerical work, sometimes made tours on foot 
through various English counties, daring which be was 
compasing poems, which afterwards took their place in the 
Christian Year. He had a rare power of attracting to 
himself tho finest spirits, a power which lay not so much in 
his ability or his genius as in his character, so simple, so 
humble, HO pure, so unworldly, yet wanting not that severity 
which can stand by principle and maintain what he holds 
to be the truth. In 1823 he left Oxford, and returned to 
Fairforrl, there to assist his father, and with his brother to 
serve one or two small and poorly endowed curacies in the 
neighbourhood of Coin. He had made a quiet but deep 
impression ou cL came within hii influence in Oxford^ 
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and during Ifis five ygare of college tutorship had won the 
affection of his pupils, some of whom afterwards rose to emi- 
nence. But it waj to pastoral work, and not to academic 
duty, that ho thenceforth devoted himself, associating with 
it, and scarcely placing on a lower level, the affectionate 
discharge of his duties as a son and brother. Filial piety 
influenced in a quite unusual decree his feelings and his 
action all life through^* It was in l8‘/7, a few years after 
ho settled ^t Fairford, that he published the (JliriRtian 
Year, The poems which make up that book had been the 
silent gathering of years. Keble had purposed in his own 
mind to keep them beside him, correcting and improving 
them, as long as he lived, «ind to leave t4iern to be published 
only “ when he was fairly out of the way.’’ This resolution 
was at length overcome by the importunities of his friends, 
and above all by the strong desire of his father to see his 
son’s poems in print before ho died. Accordingly they 
were printed in two small volumes in Oxford, and given to 
the world in June 18*27, >ift yith no name on the title 
page. The book contlnidid to b<f published anonymously, 
but the name of the i^iithor spop transpired. I’robably 
no book of poetry 4n this century has had a wider circu- 
lation. Bf^tween 1827 and 1872 one hundred and fifty- 
eight edition^ had issued from the press, and since the 
latter date it has beemlargely reprinted l/t)tli by the original 
})ublishers and by others. Tlie, author, so far frdm taking 
pride in this widesiy-ead reputation, seemed all his life long 
to wish to disconnect his name with tli^ briok, and “as if 
ho would rather it Inu? been the work of soimi one else 
than himself.” This feeling arose from no false modesty. 

It was because he.knew that in these poems he had painted 
his own heart, the l^est part of it ; and he doubted whether, 
it was right thus to exhibit himself, and by the revelation 
of only his better self, win tlio good opinion of the world, 
on whicli ho know that a woe had been pronounced. 

Towards the close of li>31 Keblo was elected to fill the 
chair of the poetry professorship in Oxford, as successor to 
his friend and mlinirer, Dean Milinan. This cliair he oc- 
cupied for ten years, probably the most eventful ten years 
which Oxford has sciJli since the Jleformation. The pro- 
fessor is required by statute to deliver at least one lecture 
during each of the three terms that make up the academic 
year ; and during Keblc’s tenure tlicse lectures were still I 
required to be in Latin. In the course of his j)rofcssorshi[) | 
he delivered a series of lectures, clothed in excellent : 
idiomatic Latin, in which he expounded a theory of poetry 
which was original and suggestive, and which grew 
naturally out of his own character and habits of mind. 
He looked on poetry as a vent for overcharged feeling, or 
a full imagination, or some imaginative regret, wliieh had 
not found their natural outlet in life and action. It was a 
relief provided for those feelings which are a[)t to fill the 
mind too full, and to overburden the heart. This suggested 
to him a distinction between what he called primary and 
secondary poets, — the first employing poetry to relieve their 
own hearts, the second, poetic artists, composing poetry from 
some other and less impulsive motive. Of tlie former kind 
were Homer, Lucretius, Burns, Scott ; of the latter were 
Euripides, Dryden, Milton. This view is set forth in an 
article contributed to the Bntuk Critic in 18J8 on the 
life of Scott, and was more fully developed in two volumes 
of PrmlectioneB Acadi’iniiav, 

His regular visits to Oxford kept him in intercourse 
with his old friends in Oriel common room, and made him 
familiar with the currents of feeling which swayed the 
university. Catholic emancipation and the Reform Bill 
had deeply stirred, not only the political sj)irit of Oxford, 
but also the church feeling which had long been stagnant. 
Cardinal Newman writes, “On Sunday July 14, 18113, Mr 
Keble preached the assize sermon in the University pulpit 


It was published under the title 
I have ever considered and ke|)t the day as tlie start 
the religious movement of 183:1.” The occasion of tliis 
sermon was the su|)pression, by Earl (Irey’s Rcforni 
ministry, of ten Irish bishoprics. Against tlic >pirit 
which Would treut the church us the mere creature of flic 
state Keble hail lung cliafed inwardly, and now lie made 
his outward protest, asserting the claim of tin* clAiiTh to 
a heavenly origin and a divine prerogati\e. About the 
same time, and partly sliniulated by Keble\s*seriiiun, sonic* 
leading spirits in Oxford and elsewhere began a coiici ited 
and systematic eoiirse of action to revive High (’Iiurch 
prindpltjs and tlie ancient [jutristic tlieologw, ami l>\ these 
limans both to defend the clmrch .against the assaults i»f its 
enemies, and also to raise to a higher tone the standard 
of Christian life in England. This design embodied itself 
in what is known as the Tractaiian rnoveineiit, a name 
it received from the onee famous '/'r^irts /ay thr Tunes, 
which were the vehicle for [uoiuulgalini: tin* new doctrines. 
If Keble is to be. reckoned, as I)r XevMuau would ha\e it, 
as the primary author of the inovciueut, it \\.is from Dr 
Pusey that it received one of its best known names, and in 
J)r Newman that it soon found its genuine ieaih r. To the 
tracts, whieh did so much to spread High Cliureh nIcws, 
Keble made luily four contributions:- No. 4, containing 
an argument, in the manner of Piisho]» Putler, to show 
that adherence to apostolical succession is tin* safest course ; 
No. 13, which explains the [u-ineiplo on which the Siimlav 
lessons in the ehurch serxice are selected; No. on 
marriage with one who is unbapti/.i'd ; No. 8t*, on iho 
mysticism attributed to the early fathers of the ehmeli 
Besides these cf>ntributions from Jiis own j>en, lie di«l iniich 
for the series by sngge>ting subjects, by rexiewing tracts 
xvritteii by others, and b\ lending to their circulation the 
xveiglit of his per.MUial inllueiiee. 

In 1835 Kcl)li'’s father dieil at the age of ninety, and 
soon after this his son married Miss Clarke, left Eairfoni, 
.and settled at llursley vicarage in Hainp‘'liiri‘, a lixiiig to 
xvhich he liad been [>resented by his friend and at tallied 
pupil, Sir William Ileatlieote, and which continued to be 
Keble’s home and cure for the reniaiuder of his liU*. 

In 1811 the tracts xxere brought to an abiupt termina- 
tion by the publication of Newman’s tract No. 1)0. All 
the Pn)ti‘stantism of England xvas in anii.s against the 
author of the obnoxious tract. Keble came forwaid at 
tlie lime, desirous to sliaie the respoiisilality and the 
blame, if there was any; for he had seen the tiacl before 
it xvas publislied, and ap[»roved of it. The same year 
in xvhich burst this eeclesiastieal .storm saxv the close of 
Keble’s tenure of the professoi\slii|» of juM-try, and thencc- 
forxvard he xvas seen but rarely in Oxford. No other ]iublic 
event ever effected Kelde so dieply as the secession of Iiis 
friend Mr Nexvman to tin* C’lnircli of Rome in 1815. It 
w^as to him both public and a ]»rivato sorroxv, xvhich 
nothing could repair, lint lie did not lose lieiyt ; at once 
he threxv liiniself into the double dnt}’, xvhieli noxv devolved 
on himself and Dr Pu.sey, of counselling the many xxho had 
hitherto folloxxed the movement, and who, noxv in tlieir per- 
plexity, might be tempted to folloxv their leader’s example, 
and at the same time of maintaining the rights of the 
churcli against ^lV’h:lt he held to be the eneroachments of 
the state, as seen in such luiblic acts as the (Jorliam 
judgment, and the. decision on Essays and 7iVe/» //•>*. in 
all the ecclesiastical contests* of the twenU* \eals xvhich 
folknved 1S45, Keble took a part, not louu or obtrusive, 
but firm and resolute, in maintaining tliosn High Anglican 
principles witli wdiieli his life had been identified. Tnese ab- 
sorbing duties, added to his paiochial work, left little time 
for literature. But in 181G he published tlie l,yra /aao- 
centium] and in 18G3 he completed a life of Bishop WiUotu 

XIV. — 
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In the late auturnfi of the latter year, Keblc left Hursley 
f(^ the sake of his wife’s health, and sought the milder 
climate of Bournemouth. There he had an attack of para- 
lysis, from which ho died ou the 29th March 1806. He 
was buried in his own churchyard at Hursley; and in little 
mote than a month his wife was laid by her husband’s 
side. 

•It is as a poet that Koblc. was lu'st known during his life, and it 
is os a poet that lie will lie iviuemliorwl. His iioetieal works aro 
the Christian Yfnr (1827), A Metrical Version of the Psalter 
Lyra lajwceiUiutn (1846), and a vulume of poems published 
posthninously. 

Keble, though himself eliiMless, was a special loV(*r of children ; 
and the Lym Jiumrentiiifii expresses this characteristic. It is a Iniok 
“ about children, thidr ways, and privileges.” It begins with their 
baptism, fullows tliem tlirongh their cradle life and infancy, their 
childhood sp>rts, troubles, eneouragcmoiits, warnings, tlie les.sons 
taught thorn by iiatiiro, those taught them by grace, dwells ou their 
sicknesses, and their deaths. It is a book for jiareiits, csj>ecially 
for mothers. The range of subjects is too limited, and the turn of 
thought often too subtle, to allow it to be wiilely ^lopular. But 
Judge Coleridge pronounced it, if not equal to the ChrLstian Year 
as a whole, yet more than ecpial to it in ]»arts ; and Dean Stanley 
thinks that ** it has more of the true lire of genius, more of the true 
rush of poetic diction.'* However this may lie, it is by the Christian 
Year that Keble won the car of the religious world, and will retain 
it. It was a happy tliuughb tliat dietatcil the plan of the book, to 
furnish a meditative^ religious lyric for each .Sunday of the year, and 
for each saint’s day and festival of tlio English Church. The sub- 
ject of each poem is generally suggested by some part of the lessons 
or the gospel or the epistle for the day. One thing which gives 
these poems their strangely unique power is the sentiment to which 
they appeal, and the saintly eliaraeter of tlio poet who makes the 
ap^ieal, illumining more or h ss every poem. That to which the 
Christian Year ap])eals is the religious nml devotional sentimciit 
which, however hidden, exists more or less in most men. In the 
worths of 8ir J. T. Coleriilge, to tins feeling it mnke»s its unceasing 
appeal, with a voice .so earnest, so sincere, so sad in its hopefulness, 
so unpretending as to the speaker, yet so authoritative and confident 
as to the cause it pleads, that for the time it seems irresistible.** 

The preface begins with observing how important is sober 
standard of feeling in matters of practical religion,** and indicates 
that the object of the Imok is to calm excitement, and to exhibit 
die sootliing tendency which pervades the Book of Common Prayer. 
The motto on the title page, ** In quietness and confidence shall be 
yonr strengtli,” is the keynote to wliicdi the whole book is set. The 
main char.icteristi(‘s which go to make up the charm of this small 
volume are these : — 

1. The peculiar tone of religious feeling tliat pervades it, at once 
deep, pure, and lender, sober ami severely self-denying. The 
undertone of the book comes out in verses like this — 

“ The eye In smiles may wander round, 

Caught by eurtli's shadowH ns tliey fleet, 

But for tile soul no lu-lp is found, 

Save Him who made It, meet." 

Closely connected witli this there is a mure personal feeling 
towards our Lord, in His whole nature at once human and divine, 
than hatl ever before ap|)curLMl in English poetry, even in that of 
Charle.«» Wesley or Cowper. This runs through all the poems; it 
comes out especially in such verses as these 

** Onr Saviour’s face hcnlgn. 

Dent on us with truiisfonniiif^ power, 

Till wo, too, faintly shine 

and again, 

** Who loves the Lord f^'luht 
No soul of man can woithloHS And; 

« All will ho precious in his sl^ht, 

Since i:hrist on all hath slilncd ; 

But chiefly (Hiiistlan souls; fur they, 

'JIioukIi wnim and soiled with NinfnI clsy, 

Aie yet, to eycA that read them true, 

All glistening with Impthnial dew.” 

2. A second note of the Chriafian Year is reverence for the church, 
and for tlic oastoral oIRcc within it, — a solemn sinsc of its dignity 
and its awful responsibility. 

3. A third note is the strong an<l tender afleetion for homo and 
friends, the filial and fraternal piety, which everywhere pervades it. 
This appears kotablv in the ]»oeifi for .St Andrew's Day, in the two 
opening sbinzasaf tho poem on AVliit Monday, in some verses of the 
IK)cm for ihe 4th Sunday in Advent, and in many more. 

4. A prevailing spirit^ oT modesty and of delicate reserve, very 
unlike me vanity with which poets are often credited. Combined 
with this is a special tenderness for those {lersons and things which 
tho world thinMi least of — for those who pine fo^tten in hidden 
0(iOks, for the downtrodden and the despised. These sympathies 
sp^ar at every turn of the book,— specially, perhaps, in such 
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poems as that for the 4th Sunday in Leht, that for Visitation of tli6' 
Sick, and in two well-known stanzas in tho pootn for St Matthew's 
Day, not to mention many other like possagesi . . 

5, Besides these qualities of Koblo^s heart as a, man, theta are 
others which belong to him esi^cially as a poet. Prpnienent among 
these is his love of nature, particularly fbr the more ordinary and 
unnoticed features of Englisn landscajie. In these Seemed most 
to delight, as interwoven wifn home thoughts and Aitiments, and 
because, us he exprossdl it, r 

** Homely acenca and simple flews i 

Lowly thoughts may best Infuse." 

Many a scene from the neighbourhood of Fairford and Oxford, 
many a fleeting image caught there in casual walks, has been 
inwrought, naturally and beautifully, into the web of his devout 
meditatiuns. « 

6. The intimacy with the Bible which is manifest in the pages of 
the CHfistian Year, and the uiiuhtrusiv€ felicity with which Biblical 
sentiments and language are introduced, have done much to endear 
these poems to all Bible i-caders ; r.or this only, but the fidelity 
with which Biblical scenery is rendered. “The exactness of the 
dcscri])tions of Palestine, which Koble had never visited, have been 
noted, and verified ou the spot,** by Dean Stanley. He points to 
features of the lake of Oennesa^ctTi, which were first touched in tho 
Christian Ymr\ ana ho obf^rves thaf throughout the book “the 
Biblical scenery is treated graidiically as real scenery, and the 
Biblical liistory and poetry is riCil history aqd poetry.’* 

As to its style, the Christian Year is calm and grave in tonei and 
subdued in colour, as beseems its subjects and scptflnents. The 
contemporary poets whom Keblp most admired were Scotty 
AVordsworth, and, #b may add, Southey,; and of their influence 
traces aro visible in his diition. Yet he has a stylo of language and 
a cadence of his own, whii‘h ‘steal into the heart with strangely 
soothing power. Somo of tho poems are faithless, after their kind, 
flowing from the firs^ verao to the Inst, lucid in thought, vivid in 
diction, •haignouious in their pensive ifielody. In others there are 
imperfections in rhythm, conventionalities of language, obscurities 
or over-subtleties of thought, wliich mar tite reader’s enjoyment. 
Yet evJti the most defective |>ocm8 commonly Irave, at least, a single 
, verse, expressing some profound thought or fender shade of feeling, 
for which tho sympathetic reader willingly pardons artistic imper* 
fe(!lioiis in the rest. 

The real power of the Christian Yea-rms in this, that it brings 
home to tho rentiers, as few noetic works have ever done, a heart of 
rare and saintly beauty, wo may 'well believe that nges must 
ela[>se ere another sucli character sholl again concur with a poetic 
gift and power of cxjircssion, which, if not of the highest, are still 
of a liigh order. 

Keble's llfo wai written by bln llfe-lona friend ihe late Mr Justice Colcrldffo. 
The following 1 h a complete Iht of bis wiltinfr* :~-7l) Works published In Keble's 
lifetime :—CVin«riuf» iW. 1K27; P$alter, 1830; i*rteleetionet Acatitmiem, 1844: 
Lyra Innoerntiutn, 1840; Sn'mons Academical, 1848; Argument againU Repeat o1 
Marriage Law, Btid Sequel, 1807 ; JSucharietieal Adoration^ 18fi7 ; Life ef BUhop 
Wilson^ 1S63 ; Serm*m» Occational and ParochiaU 1807. (2) Posthutiioas publica- 
tions:— KtY/af/s SennoM on the Baptiemal Service^ iB6H : ‘ Miteellaneous Poem, 
1809; Letter$ of Spiritual Coumet, 1870; Sermtme for tho ChriUian Year, Ac,, 
11 vols., ISTr'^HO; Occaeitmal Papers and Rtvievs, 1877 ; Studia Sacra, 1877 ; 
Outlines of Instruction or Meditation, 1880, (J. C. S.) 

KECSKEMET (Lat Egopolit), a royal free town in the 
county of Pest-Pilis-Solt-Kis-Kan, Hungary, is situated in 
an extensive plain, on the railway between Szeged (Szegedin) 
and Budapest, 52 milts south-east of tho latter, in 46” 64' 
N. lat, 19° 44' K long. Kecskemet is a poorly buUt and 
straggling town. It contains Boman Catholic, Lutheran, 
and Calvinist churches, as also a synagogue. Among the 
educational and other establishments are a Calvinist upper 
gymnasium (since 1860) and juridical lyceum 0862), 
possessing a library and collection of pictures, a Boman 
Catholic (Piarist) upper gymnasium, founded in 1714, a 
Oovernnient technical school dating from 1874, monasteries 
belonging to the Piarist and Franciscan orders, a r^al 
court of law, a hospital, orphan asylum, an^theatre. , The 
soil of the surrounding district, known as Ihe Kecskemdt 
heath, though generally arenaceous, is rendered productive 
by careful tillage. Soap is manufactured ; knd trade,, pro^ 
moted by the periodical fairs, is generally thriving: JiMwh 
Katona, tho author of the famoua hiatotical drama SmA 
Mn, was bom at Kecskemet in 1792. The popul^b 
in 1880 was 46,605, chieSy ISAgfan by nationim^. 

KEELING ISLAND^, qr Cocos 
by Horsburgh the Borneo Coral Islandi^ a gtoap .|ii<.tlw 
Indian Ocean, about 600 miles ' sontH of th4 eoiasi. oif 
Sumatra, in 12” 6' S. lat. and 90^ OS' E. Iolig,','weIl'khWa 
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M havii!g fafnished Itfr* Darwin with the typical example 
of an atoll or lagoon island.^ There are altogether twenty- 
three small islandi, 9]^ miles being the greatest width of 
the whole atolL^ The lagoon is very shallow, and the 
passages between manyaef the islands of such trifling depth 
that it is poaible to walk at low tide with some slight 
wading all iff way from Directioh islimd to West island/’ 
An opening on the nphhornT side of the reef permits the 
entrance of ^ressels into the northern part of the lagoon, 
which forms a good harbour known as Fort Refuge or Port 
Albion. Since Mr Darwin’s visit some of the minor 
passages have become completely filled up. 

The coooa-nut (as the iiam8 Cocos Islands^indicates) is the char- 
acteristic production, and cultivated on all the islands. « There 
are a few other trees (Sir E. Owen described seven kinds in 1830) 
and lesser plants ; bat the whole flora, exclusive of recent introduc- 
tions, comprises less than thirty species. Of the twenty snccics, 
however, represented in Mr Darwin’s collection, “ nineteen belonged 
to dilTerent genera, and these again to no less than sixteen families.'’ 
With the exception of man and the ^)mpstic pig, the rat ajipears to 
be the only mammal in the dslands ; aiiid there are no true land 
birds, except domestic poi^ltry. On# of the commonest living 
creatures is a monstrous crab whi(ji« lives on the cocoa-nuts; and 
in some places also tlfbro are great colonies of the pomegranate 
crab, which, ^o quote Mr Forbes, is *4abounng assiduouMly to 
make the soft^ure white calcareous nmd into trcc-inhabitablo 
laud.” The climate is temperaft and extremejy liealthy. Terrific 
storms sometimes break tfvor the ; and it has been more 
than once visited dw carth({uako8.. The inhabitants ***aro well 
developed, strong, and of a wonderfully healthy appearance” ; they 
belong originally to various parts of the Inuuin archi|)clago, 
Borneo, Sumatra, Celebes, * • 

The Keeling Islands werft discovered in 1609 by Will Am* Keeling 
on his way homo from the Moluccas.^ In 1823 Alexander Hare, an 
English adventurer, settlnl on the southmost island with a :« umber 
of maves. Some two or three years after, a Scotchman, J. Koss, who 
had commanded a hrf^ during the English occupation of Java,’ 
settled with his family on Direction Island, and his little colony 
was soon strenethened by Hare’s lamawuy slaves. The Dutch 
Government hau in an informal way claimed the possession of the 
islands since 1829 ; but they ^refused to allow Koss to hoist the 
Dutch flag, and accordingly the place was taken under British 
protection in 1850. In 1878 it was attached to the government 
of Ceylon. 

Boiddot Mr Darwin's Journal of tho Voyapet of the Beagle\\9>B0) and the work 
airoadv meulioiied, see Ifen^ 0. Forbes In Proe, Roy, Geog, tSoe., December 
1879 (with a good map); Konor In Pfve. Roy. Oeog, 8oe., 1881; A, vander Jaat 
In Verh, Bat, Om, vaa K, en IK, xiii. ; J. J. Dulutjor in Undid and Swaurt's 
Zeemten^ Iv.; Voyage of Swduh Frigate *' Eugenie " (Berlin, 1858). and Blcekor's 
papun on ichthyology In Natuurk, Ttjdschr, van Ned, Jnd,, vll., viil., xv., <!:a. 

KEFP, more correctly El-Keff (El Kaf), a town of 
the regency of Tunis, about 95 miles south-west from the 
capital, and 75 miles south-east of BCno in Algeria, 
the western declivities of a rocky range of bold 
hills,” 5 or 6 miles to the east of the course of the Wady 
Medjardak. It is considered the third in importance of the 
Tunisian towns, ranking after Tuni% and Kairwdn ; and, 
though distant some twenty-two miles from the Algerian 
frontier, it is practically a frontier post, and its walls and 
citadel are kept in a state of defence. KefF is identified 
with the ancient Roman colony of Sicca Veneria, which 
appears from the character of its Venus worship (Val. 
Max., ii. 6, §15) to have been a Phoenician settlement. 
Remains of ancient buildings (as, for example, of a temple 
of Hercules), and a considerable number of ancient Latin 
inscriptions tend to confirm the identification. Population 
about 12,000.^ 

See Barth, Die Kilelenlander dee MUtelmmee^ 1849 ; Corpus 
Ineoripi, LtU., voL viiL; Sombrun in Bull de la Soe, de O^g, de 
Bordeam^ 1878. 

^ Ceologteal Chservatume on Coral Retfs^ Lomlon, 1851 ; new ed.. 
1874 ; ‘ 

names of the more important are as follows :—-Honbaigh or 
North Island (the most northern of the group) ; Direction Island or 
ttt )falay,;Pqln Tikus (Mouse Island) ; Piison island ; Rice itRust) or 
Watcir liland, in Malay Pulu Tuwan; South Island (Seliuia or 
Tairleie),; Long, West» or Boss Island. 

* Bis aiunmve is given by Purchos, and epitomized in Astlcy a Col* 


KEIGHLEY, locally Keithley, anirtcntly Keighelcy, a 
market and manufacturing town in the northern divisiop 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire, is beautifully situated in 
a deep valley near the junction of the Worth with the Aire, 
By the Midland Railway it is 95 miles south-east of 
Carlisle and 222 north of London. A canal between 
Liverpool and Hull affords it water communication with 
both west and east coasts. The town is rather irre- 
gularly built, and a considerable portion of it consists 
of workmen’s cottages. Its growth lias of la\e years been 
very rapid. Large reservoirs have been constructed for 
supplying water to the town. The i>rincipal buildings are 
the parish church of St Andrew in the late* Perpendicular 
(dating from the time of Henry I., modernized in 1710, 
rebuilt with the exception of tliu tower in 1805, and again 
rebuilt in 1878), the Craven bank, the court-house, the 
mechanics’ institute and school of art, the theatre (in 
the Gothic style, completed in 1870, at a cost of £5000), 
the baths, the union woikhouso, and the J..iberal an(i 
Conservative clubs. The educational institutions are the 
Drake and Tonson’s school for girls, the trade scliool for 
boys, the national schools, and several board schools. The 
manufactures consist chiefly of worsted and woollen goods, 
machinery, machine tools, and sewing and wringing 
machines. Iron-founding is also extensively carried on. 
The population ef the local board district in 1871 was 
19,775, and in 1861 had increased to 25,245. 

Henry Kigholcy, who in lh« reign of Kilwiinl 1. possessiMl llm 
manor of Keighley, obtained ibr it from that moiiaivh the juivilego 
of a market, a fair, and a fn e warren. The town in ifilb \\as the 
scene of a skinnisli between the royal and pailianieiitury lioops. 

KEI ISLANDS, a group in the East Indian archipelago, 
consisting of one largo and several smaller islands, situated 
about 5° 30' S. lat. and 133*" E. long., some 90 miles to 
the south of the western end of New Cninea, and between 
the southern Moluccas and tlie Aru islands. The name, 
which appears in a great variety of si)idling3~ Kee, Ke, 
Key, Ki, ike , — has been in use among Europeans from 
the days of Valentijn downwards, and may be the Spanisli 
Cayo, a rocky island. The natives call the group Kvar, 
the chief island lut. 

The Kci islands have been very frequently vi.sitcd, but 
in such a cursory fashion for the most part that there is 
considerable doubt in regard even to their general carto- 
graphy. Of Great Kci tlie outline and extent are known, 
but as to the other islands — often lumj)ed together under 
the name of Lesser Kei — even the number of the more 
important has yet to bo determined. Cape Rorang, the 
northern point of Great Kei, lies in 17'. Dullah- 
Darat, Dullah-Jiaut, Lotman, and llodjan are believed 
to be separate island.*!, lliough Dnllah-l)arat and Letinan 
are parted only by a very narrow' passage, and Lctman 
and Hodjan may possibly be one. The scat of the rajah 
recognized by thq Dutch Government as the chief 
authority in the group is Dullah on the we^it coast of 
Dullah-Darat. 

The inhabitants of the Kci islands are supposed to number 
18,000 or 20,000. A certain proportion of them (dis- 
tinguished by the use of a special language and by the pro- 
fession of Mohammedanism) are known to be descendants of 
natives of the rianda islands who had fled eastward before 
the encroachments of the Dutch. The great bulk of the 
people are still pagan, with rude statues of local deities 
and places of sacrifice indicated by flat-topijecf cafrns. In 
physique the Kei islander is like the Aru islaivler, but 
more strongly built ^ ^ 

Cocoa-nuts, sago, fish, limestone, trepang, and tinlbcr 
are the chief productions of the islands. At Eli, on the 
east coast of Great Kei, there are extensive potteries whick 
furaish earthenware for export as well aa for local W 
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The native proas '^,ro well built, after the shape of a 
whale-boat. 

S»*o r. Eossrhi‘r in Tijihchr. rttn Jut Lui. OVa., iv. ; J. 15. J. A*nii 
Doitu in Jiijdr. tot dc Tm'lkundi\ ran iV. /. , new sorios, iv. ; 
(\ H. 11. von Kosfubcix, lii'is naar dr Zuidoustrr-cdandf'u ; (luiilo 
Cora’s Co.v///f/.v, vol. iii. ; Vetli, “(Jeo^r. Aiitoi-k.” (with map), in 
Ti^dsr/ir. van Jut. Aardr. tirn., ii., 

KEnr, Tiikodor (liS2r)-lS78), a prominent (rcrruan 
theolotiiaii i»f the “mediation” school, was bom December 

17, 182.*), at Stuttgart, where he attended the gymnasium, 
proceeding in 1813 to Tubingen, at which university he 
continued to study until 1818, F. C. Baur being the teacher 
W’ho exercised the greatest influence over his thinking. For 
some time ht‘ •^leld a private tutorial appointment, and in 

18. ^0 he attended classes at Bonn, returning in J851 to his 
aim i mater as “re|»etcnt.” In 1857 lie heranin diaconhs 
at Fsslingen, and two years afterwards ro.-^e to the rank of 
archdeacon. From 1800 to 187d he held the office of 
professor ordinarius of theology in Ziiiich, and from 1873 
until shortly before his death in November 1878 he 
occupied a similar post at (1 lessen. 

Mt‘ Rr format loiuiijrsrliirJitf d> r Jo ir/isstadl Vlnl^ 1S51 ; 

ScJtira^ i'^rlir /{( t'ormationsfjrsrJuriitffiis zinn It> uhAaijt ran Aiufsluinf^ 
18r»."> ; Ji' fnriii’dninsfdtdtrr drr lUuJisstadt Usstinijrn^ IStUl ; 
Jtrtisins ilia iri\ drr SAundtiscJir Jl> fii,‘niafn\ ISiU); Jhr UAurtritt 
K<o\sta ntin a d. fir. znin tynud' nf/mm, iMi-; twn volumes of srr- 
iiiuiis entitled FrrnndftiU'orfr znr f!>ni‘indr. lisOl-tJ’J; and 
icaJirrs IFortf lS7d. Hut tin* wtuks to he owes the coiisiilt*r- 

able celebrity he |>o.s:jesses juiion‘.r l'iot**stiint theologians even out- 
siile of (b rinany aie lliosi* in wliirh In- has iMv^•^tigat( !, with imieh 
pati*Mi( e of imle|»eii«lent rfM*.ir< h and Jieiit* iie^s of «Iiseeriinient as 
well as with nniLsiial |M)\V(-r of noblo aj'jueciation, the nairalive of 
tlie lifo of riirist eontaiiUMl m the gosjuds. mrn.srJitirJir Knt- 

wirJcrla luj Jrsn < V/r/.s// , Isdl Ih>' iirsritirhtlu'Jtr .Av)/ (1801 ), 

amt Rrr ii'SiJtirhthrlir (yiridus \N»Me followetl by what without 
exaggei.ition iii.iy ealh-d the liulygnat work, (itHrhirJdc dnfn ran 
Xnzara lU noIs., Isd7-7:i; English translation, ls73 77), of whieh 
the tirsrJnrJitr ./•.’Ot narlt din Fr>tAtnls\( n Jimtufrr li'issrnsrJiaf'tj fur 
V'eifnr Kniiif: ntn rsodal irJt u'.ahlt^ ls7.‘i, is a jiojuilar ahridgnieiit. 

KEl'ni, an old Scotch family which takes its name from 
the barony of Keith in l^.ist L«)thiafi, bestowed, it is said, 
by Malcolm II. on a member of the house along with the 
office (»f hereditary grand mari'?chal in reward of bravery 
sliown in a battle agaitist the Danes. Tlie importance of 
the family was iticrea.seil hy a grant in 1320 of part of the 
forfeited estates of the carl (d* Buchan to Sir liubert Keith 
for Ids valour in suiiport of the cause of Bobert the Bruce, 
and by the inlieritanee in the next century nf the hind.s of 
the Frasers <)f Kineardim*>hire through tliu marriage of Sir 
William Keith, who in 1-|.*)S was created Lord Keith and 
Earl Marischal of Scotland. William, earl nmrischal, great 
grand.son of the lirst of tlie line, di.slingni.'^lied himself at 
the battle of Pinkie in 1517, ami was ;i member of the 
council of the kingdom during the minority of (.^hieen 
Mary. By his marriage with his<*oiisin Margaret, daughter 
of Sir William Keitli of Inverugie, he nearly doubled hi.s 
estates, but, becoming involved in money embarrassment. s, 
he lived for some time in .seclusion iy his castle of Dun- 
nottar, ul^taining on that account tlie sobriquet of 
‘‘William that kf*pt the tower.” He was succeeded in 
1581 by hi.s grand.son Oe<»rge, fifth carl, who, bc.sides 
havieg studied under th? direction of Beza at (jleneva, 
had an I aired a compreheri.^ivc knowledge of the politics 
and custonis » t most of the courts of Europe. Pro- 
bably for thi.s reason he was cho.sen by^ing James to 
negotiate Ids marriage with Queen Aiine of Denmark and 
bring her to Scotland. Throughout life he .showed a keen 
interest*!!! ^hc advancemenl of learning. He was one of 
the commissioners appointed in 1582 to inquire into the 
manaj^ement of Kin^^.s College, Aberdeen, and out of his 
ow\) private fortune he founded and endow^ed Marischal 
College in thjit city, which received a charter in 1593. He 
died at Dunnottar, April 5, 1G23. The estates of the 
Keiths were forfeited on recount of the part taken by 


George Keith, tenth earl, and bis^brother Francis (see 
next article) in the rebellion of 1715. Through the influ- 
ence of his brother with Frederick t,he Great, the earl 
became governor of Noufcliatel. Aftftr the reversal of the 
attainder he returned to Scotland, but soon msCde his way 
back to Berlin, where he died in April 17^. Through 
his death without i^suo the malo lino of the house became 
extinct From the female line " descended tho Keith 
Elphinstones, one of wdiom, Sir George, was on account 
of his brilliant naval services created an Irish peer with 
the title of Baron Keith of Stonehaven Marischal. Sir 
John Keith, third son of the sixth carl nmrischal, was 
created Earl KinU>re and Lord Keith of Inverurie and 
Keitl\ Hall, on account of the part he wms supposed to 
havo taken in saving the regalia of Scotland when 
Duimottar Castle, where they w^ere deposited, was be- 
sieged by Cromwell. 

See Aa-onnt of tJir Ancient and Xohje Family of KciUi^ by P. 
Hiiehaii, 1 828 ; and L)ougliis’s,/Syi>A'/f Peerage, 

KEITH, Francis Edward James (1C9G-175R), gene- 
rally known as Marsha] Keith, sou of William the ninth 
earl marischal (.see last article), waM the most notable 
member of the house of Keith. ThroujjJi his careful 
education under Bishop Keith, and his subsequent uni- 
versity curriculufn at Edinburgh .in preparation for the 
legal profession, he acquired that taste f-T literature which 
afterwards secured him the esteem ^of the most distin- 
guished savants of. Europe ; but at an early period his pre- 
lerenco for a soldier’s career was decided and enthusiastic. 
The rebellion of 1715, in which ho displayed qualities 
that gave some augury of his future eminence, compelled 
piiin to seek safety on the Continent After spending two 
years in Paris, chiefly in studying at the university, he in 
1719 look part in the ill-starred ex | edition of the Pretender 
to the Higlilands of Scotland. He then jiassod some time 
at Paris and Madrid in obsemity ami poverty, until he 
obtained the pay of a colonel from the king of S[iaiu. 
Finding his Protestantism a barrier to promotion, he 
obtained from the king of Spain a recommendation to 
the emperor Peter II. of Russia, fPoin whom he received 
j the command of a regiment of the guard.s. In several 
I Russian campaigns tho calm, intelligent, and watchful 
I valour wliicli was his chief characteristic was displayed to 
such advantage that he obtained the rank of general and 
the reputation of being one of the ablest officers in the 
liu.ssiau servica Judging, however, that his rewards were 
not commonsurato with his merits, he in 1747 olfered his 
I services to king Frederick of Prussia, who at once gave him 
the rank of field marshal, and gradually came to cherish 
towards him a strong personal affection and regard. In 
J the sub.s(n|uent wars of Frederick he displayed conspicuous 
ability, manife.sting in critical contingencies a remarkable 
union of circumspection and promptitude. He was killed, 
11th October 1758, at the battle of llochkirch. Keith is 
described by Carlyle as “ sagacious, skilful, imperturbable, 
without fear and without noise, a man quietly ever ready”; 
and also as “not given to talk unless there is something 
to he said, but well capable of it then.” 

Si'ft VariiliJiKfn von Kn.sn, hchan dc.9 FcldmarBchalJa JaJcoJ) Keith^ 
1 84 \ ; Fragment of a Memoir of Field MaraJicl Jatnea Keiths written 
by JiiniseJf 1 7 1 4 -1 734, culibid by '1 liomas Constable for the Si»alding 
ciiib, 1843 ; and (.’arlyltj’s Frederick tJic Great. 

K EJ, the caiiital of the province of Mekran (the Gedrosia 
of the Greeks) in Baluchistan, is situated in 2G^ N. lat 
and G2^ 50' E. long. There exists really no town, but a 
number of small villages dominated by a fort built upon a 
rock, on the eastern bank of the Kej river. This fort, like 
many others similarly placed throughout the country, is 
BUp[K)sed to be impregnable, but is in fact of no strength 
except against the matchlocks of the surrounding trilm 
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Kej in former days ww donsidcred of very great importance 
by the rulers of Khulat, who have at various times marched 
largo armies into the province with a view to maintaining 
their Bupre|nacy. the commencement of the present 
century it had the repiftation of being a town of consider- 
able commensal importance, trading through Panjgur 
with Kandahar, with^ Kurrachee vio^ Boy la, and with 
Muscat and the Porsigin Gulf by the seaport of Guader, 
distant about 80 miles. The present ruler of Klielat is able 
to exert but a feeble sway over this portion of his dominion, 
although ho appoints a governor to the province. The 
principal tribe residing around Kej is that of the Uitchki, 
who claim to be of llajpift origin, and'' to have settled in 
Mekran during the 17th •century, having been driven out 
of Kajputana. There are numeruus other tribes having 
very curious traditions to the time and manner of 
their settling in the country. The climate during summer 
is almost unbearable for Kuroj)cans. During winter, how- 
ever, it is temperate. The p«ncipal exports consist of 
dates, which are considcreTl of thc*finest quality. There is 
little chance of Kej resuming 431 former prosperity. 

KKLAT. See KIirlat. 

KKLLElt^ANlsr, Francois Ciirtstophe (1735-1820), 
duke of Valmy and marshal of France, was born near 
Rothonhurg, in Bavaria, in May 1J35. He entered the 
French army as a^oluntcer, and^servod in the Seven Years’ 
War and in Louis tfiV.’s Polish expedition of 1771. By 
1785 he had attained tlje rank of mar4clial dc canip. In 
178D Kellermann enthusiastically embraced tlie ciftise of the 
Revolution, and in 1791 he became general of the army in 
Alsace. In August 1792 he received command bf the 
army of the centre,#with orders to effect a junction with 
Dumouriez in Champagne. The day after he had succeeded 
in this operation (Sepibmber 20), ho was forced to give 
battle to tho allies on the heights of Valmy. General 
Kellermantrs dash and bnfvery led his troops to a decisive 
victory, whose moral effects were of the utmost importance. 
Traiisforrod next to the army on the Moselle, Kellermann 
was accused by General Custirio of neglecting to support 
his openitions on the Rhine; but from this, as from a 
similar charge in 1793, he was acquitted at the bar of the 
Convention in Paris, and was placed at the head of the 
army of the Alps and of Italy. Shortly afterwards he 
received instructions to reduce Lyons, then in open revolt 
against tho Convention. The hesitation ho displayed in 
executing that order brought him again into suspicion ; and 
he was imprisoned in Paris for thirteen months. Once 
more honourably acquitted, ho was reinstated in his 
command, and did good service in nlaintaining the south- 
eastern border against the Austrians. When Napoleon 
came to power Kellermann was named successively senator, 
marshal of France, and duke of Valmy. In 1814 he voted 
for the deposition of tlie emperor, and became a peer under 
the royal government. After the “ Hundred Days ” he sat 
in the high chamber and voted with tlie Liberals. He died 
September 12, 1820. 

KELLGREN, Johan Henrik (1751-95), Swedish 
poet and critic, was born at Floby in West Gothland, 
Decembor 1, 1751. He studied at tho university of Abo, 
and had already some reputation as a poet when in 1774 
ho there became a “docent’* in esthetics. Three years 
after this he removed to Stockholm, where in conjunction 
with Lenngren he began in 1778 the publication of the 
|ournal Sfockholmsposten, whose chief contributor he con- 
tinued to bo almost throughout tho remainder of his life. 
Kellgron was private librarian to Oustavus III. from 1780, 
and from 1785 his private secretary. On the institution 
of the Swedish Academy in 1786 he was appointed by the 
king one of its first members. He died at Stockholm 
after a severe illness of two years, April 20, 1796. Early 
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familiar with the models of the FrcncI school of Voltaire, 
Kellgren did not till late in life awake to a sense of the 
value of the works of Lessing and (loethe. His strong 
satiric tendency led liini into numerous controversies, the 
chief that with Tliorild, against whom he directed his satire 
^ytfilrsvk till oriminml vers^ where he sneers at the “raving 
of Shakespeare ” and “ the convulsions of Goethe.” His 
lack of humour detracts from the interest of his polemical 
writings. llis poetical ^^o^ks are partly lyrical partly 
dramatic, but of the latter imly the versification belongs to 
him, all the rest being dui‘, to (instavus III. The songs 
interspersed in the four »»peras which they produce<l in 
common, viz., (imtaf ra.svf, A <hl/ 09/1 hMa Brahe, 

uEneas i Kartayo, and l)rottuin<f Kristina, are wholly the 
work of Kellgren. From ahuiit the year 1788 a higher 
and graver feeling pervailes Kellgreii's verses, partly owing 
to his increased knowledge of the newer (merman and 
English literature, but pn)bably mure directly due to his 
controversy with Thorild. Of his minor poems written 
before that ilate the most important .'ire the charming 
spring-song Vinfenis vahle lyktar, an<l tlu‘ satirical Mina 
lojeti and Man eyer ej sndh Jin' iht man aryahn. The 
best productions of what is called his later period are the 
satire Ljnsita j}en<fer, the comic; poem hnmfunns Itj'rerne, 
the warmly patriotic Kantat d. Ijan. 17811, the ode Till 
Kristina, the fragment Kijprart oeh llihna^ and the boaiiti 
fill song Kya ska/ulsen, both in thought mid form the 
finest of all liis works. Among the lyrics of Kellgren are 
the choicest fruits of the (Jii^t'i\imi age of SvM'dish lettii.'. 
His earlier efforts, indeed, exju’ess with great euni[»l‘.-ti‘m.‘'S 
the superficial doubt and pert frivolousne-s rliaracti ristic 
of his time; but in the works of his riper yeais he is no 
mere “poet of pleasure/' as Thorild contemptuously stjlcd 
him, hut a worthy exponent of earnest ni»»ral feeling and 
w’idc human sympathies in the most ft'licitoiis and melo- 
dious verse. HisxSrt^/i/ro/e skrij’fer (3 vols., 4lh ed., Orebro, 
1860), revised by himself, were, in ai*coid.ince with his 
owui direction, publislied by his friends afti r lii.s death. 
His prose w'orks were translated into Gennan by Lappe 
(Neustrelitz, 1801). 

WieselgrtMi, Srrrifjes sk'iivfr lifeinfur, 
sill lY or/i ska lift'!', 1S41 r*.^ ; r. \V. linttig'i in Trniis'n ho.i', 
of the Siredish .irodt oii/, xlv. lOT ?»/., ]s7o ; .umI (iiislar hjiiiig- 
gi’i'ii’s Kelltft't’n, Ltojiitld^ tn'h Th^nUf and In'. Sirnskn hte > >, 

hofifer, 187:i, isr7. 

KELIiS, a market and nuiiiiei[>al town of Meath cminty, 
Ireland, is situated on the Black water ami on the Jiubiin 
and Meath Railway, .39 miles north we>t of Dublin. The 
prosperity of the town de[>end.s chielly upun it> intere.^ting 
antiquarian remains. The mo.st notabli* is St Goliimba’s 
li'jiise, originally an oratory, but att?iwaids converted into 
a church, the cliancel of which was in i xistemv in 1752. 
The present church is im»deni, with the exception of the 
bell-tower, rebuilt in 1578. Xear the chureh tlure is a 
very perfect specimen of the ancient round tower, and 
tlierc are also .several ancient crosses, one being,sitiiated in 
the market place. 

Krlls waj» oiiginally a nwal leMdeiice, its aii*'i*'nt name 

meaning the iluii or I'iieiilar iiorthern furl, in whieh the 
king resided, ami the intermediate name Ai )ilis\ im .ming hra«l fnii. 
The other pliees in Ireland named KelU iiio piolcd'ly deii\t’d iVuiu 
CenlUi, signifying I’linreli. In the tilh eenliirv Kelb, it is sud, 
w’as granted hi (’i»lniid»a. The statmient that In* founded a 
inoiiasteiy at it is prohahlv incorreet ; at any rate the town tiwes 
its eeeh-.siastieal iniportanee to tho bisJioplie foundnl almut So?, 
anil united t<» Meath in the UUh evntnry. I’litil the^A< t^ol rniou 
Kells returned two nnnnhers to parliament. iVq^ilatioii of in})ari 
.sanitary (list riet in 18S1. 2S‘20. ^ 

KELP (Fr., varirh) is produced by tho incineration of 
various kinds of .sea-wcod (Alae) obtainable in gfout 
abundance on the WTst coasts of Ireland and^Scotland, and 
tho coast of Britl.iny in France. It is prepared from 
the deep-sea tangle (Lamimria diyitata), sugar wrack 
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saecharina)f knobby wrack {Fucm nodosun), black wrack 
(jF. aerratiis), and bladder wrack (F. vesiculosus). The 
Laminarias yield what is termed drift-weed kelp, obtain- 
able only when cast up on the coasts by storms or 
other causes. The species of Fucus^ on the other hand, 
growing within the tidal range, are cut from the rocks 
at low water, and are therefore known as cut-weeds. In 
the preparation of kelp, the weeds are first dried in 
the sun, and are tlion collected into shallow pits on the 
ground and burned till .they form a fused mass, which 
while still hot is sprinkled with water in order to break 
it up into convenient pieces. A ton of kelp is obtained 
from 20 to 23 tons of wet sea-weed. The average com- 
position may vary as follows: — sulphate of potash, 10 
to 12 percent.; potassium chloride, 20 to 25 per cent.; 
sodium carbonate, 5 per cent. ; other soda and magnesia 
salts, 15 to 20 per cent.; and insoluble ash from 40 to 
50 per cent. The relative richness in iodine of different 
samples varies largely, good drift kelp yielding as much as 
10 to 15 Ib per ton of 22^ cwts., whilst cut-weed kelp will 
not give more than 3 to 4 lb. The rude manner in which 
kelp is prepared causes much of the iodine to be vola- 
tilized; but Mr E. C. C. Stanford has successfully in- 
troduced a process for treating sea-weeds by destructive 
distillation, whereby the whole of that valuable body is 
saved. Sec [odinu. 

Previous to the introduction of the Leblanc process for 
the manufacture of sodium carbonate, kelp was the principal 
source of that substance, as well as a source of |}otassium 
salts, and consequently v.as a raw material of much import- 
ance in chemical industries. About the beginning of the 
19th century the value of the kelp prepared on the 
coast and islan<ls of the west of Scotland was not less 
than £400,000 per annum, representing 20,000 tons of 
kelp. With the gradual introduction and improvement 
of the Leblanc process, and the reduction of the duty on 
salt and other causes, the value of kelp decreased from 
£20 and upwards to about £2 a ton, a price altogether 
unremunerativo. Towards the middle of the century, 
however, a new impetus was given to the trade by the 
rise of the manufacture of iodine, of which kelp was at 
first the only commercial source. The introduction of 
Chili saltpetre {culidi^) as a source of iodine, and the de- 
velopment of the Stassfiirth salt-mines for the production 
of potash salts, have In tUoIr turn had a depressing influence 
on the kelp manufacture, and it is only by the most careful 
utilization of all the salts contained in the kelp, and the 
use of most approved methods of preparing the material, 
that the industry is continued as a remunerative undertak- 
ing. The production of kelp in the British Islands varies 
greatly from year to year. It may be stated to average 
about 7000 tons, at a value of about £4 per ton. Two 
tbirds of this quantity is produced m Ireland, and the 
remainder on the Scottish coast and islv^nds. The quantity 
produced France is probably now somewhat less than 
the British yield. 

KELSO, a burgh of barony and market-town of 
Roxburghshire, Scotland, is situated on the north side of 
the Tweed near its junction with the Toviot, 45 miles 
south-east of Edinburgh and 23 south-YCst of Berwick 
by rail. The town is embosomed among woods in a 
pleasantly undulating and fine agricultural country. The 
principal streets branch out in four directions from the 
spacious^ 8fpiai;f), where are {he principal shops aud hotels. 
From the bridge of five arches, designed by Rennie, a fine 
view is obtained of the course of the river. Near it stand 
thcT picturesque ruins of the ancient abbey church, founded 
by David 1., but demolished by the English in 1545, one of 
the finest extant examples in Scotland of the Early Norman 
A mile west of Kelso, on the north bank of the 
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river, is Floors Castle, the seat of tke duke cS! Roiburghe^ 
nearly opposite which, on the south bank, stand the ruins 
of the old fortress of Roxburgh Castle. Kelso possesses a 
town-hall, a corn exchange, an auction Viiart, and a collegiate 
school About a mile north of the town there is a race 
course ; the fine cemetery and the spacious public park 
also deserve mention. ^The trade of the town is chi^y 
connected with agriculture. ' Thei^ are large nurseries^ 
corn-mills, manure works, ^ach works, a foundry, and two 
engineering shops. Kelsiwwas made a burgh of barony 
in 1634. It is now under the General Police Act The 
population in 1881 was 4663. 

KEMBLE, Charles (1775*1*854), a younger brother of 
John A^hilip Kemble noticed below, was born at Brecknock, 
South Wales, 25th November 1776. Like his brother be * 
was educated at Doual After returning to England in 
1792, he obtained a situation in the post-office, but this he 
soon resigned for the stage, making his debut at Sheffield 
as Orlando in You Like ^ During the early period 
of his career as an actor, chiefly on account of the great 
abilities of his sister and *b^other, be made his way only 
slowly to public favour. For a considerable time he played 
along with them, chiefly in secondary parts, ,afid this with 
a grace and finish which received scant justice from the 
critics. Ultimate*ly he won independent fame, especially 
in coniedie larmopaivle^ His gifts had bl>en disciplined to 
the utmost degree of perfection of whish they were capable, 
by his. liberal mental culture and by refined social inter- 
course j afid such characters as Archer, Doricourt, Charles 
Surface, and Ranger he played with an airy grace and 
polished humour that have never been excelled ; while he 
had sufficient fire and energy to givo adequate effect to 
romantic passion and pathos. In genteel comedy he was 
ably supported by his wife Miss De*Camp, whom he married 
in 1806. His^ imposing person, classical countenance, and 
tuneful voice also enabled hiffi to be highly successful 
in historical drama, some of his principal parts being 
Alcibiades, Antony, Henry V., and Orestes. The latter 
period of his career was clouded by money embarrassments 
in connexion with his joint proprietorship in Covent Qarden 
Theatre. He formally retired from the stage in December 
1836, but his final appearance was on April 10, 1840. For 
some time he held the office of examiner of plays. He 
died November 12, 1854. 

See OtrUlcmaTCa MfKjazine^ January 1855 ; and Records of a OirU 
hood^ by his daughter Frances Ann Kemble, who has achieved 
distinction both as a tragedienne and an authoress. 

KEMBLE, John Mitchell (1807-1857), Anglo-Saxon 
scholar and histcriah, eldest son of Charles Kemble 
noticed above, wa.s tom in 1807. He received his 
education partly from Dr Richardson, author of the 
Dictionary of the Enylish Language^ and partly at the 
grammar school of Bury St Edmunds, where he obtained 
in 1826 an exhibition to Trinity College, Cambridge. 'At 
school he was distinguished for bis miscellaneous knowledge, 
and at the university his essays on historical subjects ^ined 
him high reputation. The historical bent of hie -studies 
was confirmed and turned more especially towards the 
Anglo-Saxon period through the influence of the brothers 
Grimm, under whom be studied at ' Gdttlngen. Hie 
thorough knowledge of the Teutonic sjieeches was shown 
in his Beowulf Viber die Stammiafel der Wute 

sadtsen (1836), Codex Diplomaiicue JBhA /Sburon^' (1839), 
and in many contributions to reviews ; while his HiAoiry 
of tfie Saxom in England (1849) was the first attempt at a 
thorough examination of the original sources of the early 
period of English history. He was^ also foe 'some time 
editor of the Foreign Quarterly Bevieuk In* 1857 he 
published State Papers and Coineepmimee ilhutraHve of 
the Social and PMical Stale of Europe from the Reedution 
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to the Accession of Jlouee of Sfanover. He died at 
Dublin 26th March 1867. His Horee FeraUSy or Studies in 
the Archeology of Jforthem Nationsy was completed by Dr 
Latham, and publisl^ in 1864. 

KEMBL% John Phiup (1757-1823), tragedian, was 
the second child of Roger Kemble, a strolling player, and 
his wife Sarah Ward, the eldest dhild being Sarah, known 
as Mrs Siddons. Ha^was born at Prescot, Lancashire, 
February 1^ 1757. In his eleyenth year he became an 
inmate of Sodgoly Park Catlli||[c seminary, near Wolver- 
hampton, and after remaininf^there four years entered 
the college of Douai with the view of becoming a priest. 
At the conclusion of the* course, however, he di8(a>vered 
that he bad no vocation.for the priesthood, and, arjriving 
f in England in the end of il775, he joined the theatrical 
company of Crump and Chamberlain, his first appear- 
ance being in the character of Theodosius at Wolver- 
hampton, 8th January 1776. Various stories more or less 
apocryphal are told of early hardships, until in 
1778 he joined. the YoAi compftiy of Wilkinson, where 
he appeared in Hamlet *and oth^ leading parts, besides 
contribu,ting a dr<Ana of his own on the subject of 
Belisarius. eln 1781 he made a decided step in advance, 
obtaining a ^star ” engagement in Smock Alley Theatre, 
Dublin, and achieved •astonishing sncAiss in the Count 
of Narbonne by Captain Jephsun. ^Gradually hd won for 
himself a high repiJI^tion as a careful and finished actor, 
and this, combined with the greater fan^e of his Mrs 
Siddons, led to an engllgement in Drury Lane IHieatre, 
where he made his debut 30tU September 1783, in the part 
of Hamlet. His appearance was successful, but«rather 
by awakening inte{e8t and discussion than enthusiastic^ 
approval. His reading of the part, though highly intel- 
lectual and elaborated with the most minute care, was stiff 
and laboured, especially until ho acquired Ahe familiarity 
with the personation obtainable by repetition. In Edward 
the Black Prince, Richard III., King John, Sir Giles Over- 
reach, and other characters he did not materially advance 
hb reputation. HU first decided success was in the char- 
acter of Macbeth forlis own benefit, when he shared in 
the enthusiasm aroused by Mrs Siddons, and established 
for himself a reputation among living actors second to 
hers only. In December 1787 he married Mrs B|prcton, 
the widow of a young actor. His appointment as 
manager of the theatre in October of the following year 
gave him full opportunity to experiment with whatever 
parts might strike his fancy, and of this he took advantage 
with greater courage than discretion. His smile, as was 
wittily said, resembled the plating Su a cofiin,” and it was 
only in cases vrherc his gravity gave a certain piquancy to 
the character that his comedy parts were redeemed from 
failure, notwithstanding hb clever mastery of smart repartee, 
lu Coriolanus, however, which was revived during his first 
season, the character of the noble Roman” was so exactly 
suited to his powers that he not only played it with a 
perfection that has never been approached, but, it is said, 
unconsciously allowed its influence to colour bis private 
manner and modes of speech. His tall and imposing 
person, noble countenance^ and solemn and grave de- 
meanour were uniquely adapted for the Roman characters 
in Shakespeare’s playa ; and, when in addition he had to 
4epict the gradual growth and development of one absorb- 
ing, pmion, hb representation gathered a momentum and 
^Mic force that were irresistible. Hb defect was in 
flexibility, varbty^ rapidity ^ the characterbtic of hb 
style was method, regulmdty, preebion, elaboration even of 
the minutest details, founded on a thorough psychological 
rtudy of the specbl pmonahty he had to represent. 
Hb elocutionary art, his flne sense of rhythm and em- 
phasis, eiM^lied him to excel in declamation, but physically 
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he was incapable of giving expression to impetuous 
vehemence and searching pathos. In Coriolanus anj^ 
Cato he was beyond praise, and possibly ho may have 
been superior to both Garrick and Kean in Macbeth, 
although it must bo remembered that in it part of hb 
inspiiutiou must have been caught from Mrs Siddons. 
In all the other great Shakespearean characters he was, 
according to the best critics, inferior to them, least so in 
Lear and Iluinlct, and most so in Shylock and Richard III. 
On account of the eccentricities of Sheridan, the pro- 
prietor of Drury Lane Theatre, Komblo withdrew from 
the management, ami, although ho resumed his duties 
at the beginning of the season 1800-1, ho at the close 
of 1802 finally resigned connexion with it. In 1803 
he became manager of C(»vent Carden, of which he was 
also part proprietor. The theatre was burned down 
in 1808, and the raising of the prices after the opening 
of the new theatre in 1809 led to a persevering succession 
of riots, which practically suspended the performances 
fur three months. Kemble took his final leave of the 
stage in the part of Coriolanus, June 23, 1817, his retire- 
ment being probably hastened by the increasing popu- 
larity of Kean. The remaining years of his life were 
spent chiefly abroad, first at Toulouse, and after a short 
stay in London at Lausanne, where he died February 20, 
1823. 

S«o Boaih'ii’s Life of John PhUij) Kcmllc^ 1825 ; Fit/giTalil, 
The ICembles, 1S71. 

KEMPIS, Thomas a. (r*. 1.380-1471), is the name by 
which Thomas iiamnierken (Hammerchen, Aralleoliis) b 
commonly known. He was born in 1379 or 1380 in the 
town of Kempen, lying about 15 miles north west of 
Diisseldorf, in one of the many i)atches of territory 
between the Meuse and the Rhino belonging to the 
archiepbcopal principality of Cologne. “ Ego Thomas 
Kempis,” ho says in his chronicle of the monastery of 
Mount St Agnes, “scholaris Daventriensb, ex diocesi 
Coloniensi uatus.’^ His father was a poor hard-worked 
peasant; his mother “ad custodiam rei domesticie attenta, 
in opere alaerb, in victu sobria, in potu abstemia. in verbo 
pauca, in factis pudica,” as her sou fondly .says, kept a 
dame's school for the youn er children of the town. 
John and Gertrude Hammerkeu had two sons, John and 
Thomas, both of whom found their way to Deventer, and 
thence to Zwolle and to the convent of Mount St Agnes. 
Thomas reached Deventer when he was barely twelve 
years old, was taught by a dame the beginnings of hb 
learning, and in a few months to his great joy entered 
the classes of Florentiiis RaJewyn. After the fashion 
of the time he was called Thomas from Kempen, and 
the Bchmil title, as was often the case then, pushed aside 
the family name. Thomas Hammerkeu was forgotten ; 
Thomas a Kempis has become known to the whole Chris- 
tian world, • 

This school at Deventer had become famous Jong before 
Thomas a Kcnqds was admitted to its classes. It had 
been founded by Gerhard Groot, a wealthy burgher (see 
Groot), who had been won to pious living mainly tlirough 
the influence of Ruysbroeck, the Flemish mystic. It was at 
Deventer, in the midst of this mystical theology and licarty 
practical bcnevdlence, that Thomas a Kempis was trained. 
Gerhard Groot w^as hb saintly ideal, Florentius Radewyn 
and Gerhard's other early disciples were hb heroes ; their 
presence was his atmosphere, the measure o^ tfleir^lives hb 
horizon. But he was not like them ; ho was not educa- 
tional reformer like Radewyn, nor a man of affabs like 
Gerhard. He liked books and quiet corners all his days, 
be says; and so, when ccmviction of sin uid visions of 
God’s grace came to him in the modioival fashion of a 
dream of the anger and forgiveness of the Virgin, Florentius 
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told him that a muck’s lifo would suit him best, advised ! 
l}^m to join the Augustinian order, and sent him to Zwollo 
to the new convent of Mount 8t Agnes, where his brother 
John was prior. Thomas was received there in 1399, he 
professed the vows in 1407, received priest’s orders in 
1413, became sub>prior in 1425, and died on the 8th of 
August 1471, being ninety-one years old. 
c The^onvent of Mount St Agnes was poor, and most of 
the monks had to eirn money to support their household 
by copying >iSS. Thomas was a most laborious copyist : 
missals, books of devotion, and a famous MS. Bible were 
written by him ; and the weightiest argument of those who 
deny that he ir the author of the Imitatio Christi is that 
he was a copyist. He also wrote a large number of original 
writings, most of them relating to the convent life, which 
was the only life he knew. He wrote a chronicle of the 
monastery and several biograijhies — the life of Gerhard 
Groot, of Florentius Radewyn, of a Flemish lady St Louise, 
of Grout’s original disciples ; a number of tracts on the 
monastic lifo — The Monk's Alphabet^ The Diecipline of 
Cloisters^ A Dialogue of Xovices, The Life of the Good 
Monk, The Monk's Epitaph, Sermons to Novices, Sermons 
to Monks, The Solitary Life, On Silence, On Povei'ty, 
Humility, and Patience ; two tracts for young people — > 
A Manual of Doetrine for the Young, and A Manual for 
Children ; and book.s for edification — On True Com- 
punction, The Garden of Roses, The Valley of Lilies, 
The Consolation of the Ptor and the Sick, The Faithful 
Dispenser, The Soul's SolUorpiy, The Hospital of the 
Poor, He has al.so left behind him three collectitjiis of 
sermons, a number of letters, some hymns, and the Imitatio 
Christ!, if that be his. These writings help us to see the 
man and his surroundings, and contemporary pious records 
make him something more than a shadow. We see a real 
man, but a man helidess anywhere save in the study or in 
the convent, — a little fresh-coloured man, with soft brown 
eyes, who had a habit of stealing away to his cubiculum 
whenever the conversation becamo too lively; somewhat 
bent, for it is on record that lie stood upright when the 
psalms were chanted, and even rose on bis tiptoes with his 
face turned upwards ; genial, if shy, and occasionally given 
to punning, as w’hen he said that ho preferred Psalmi to 
Salmones ; a man wdio perhaps led the most placid 
uneventful lifo of all men who ever wrote a book or 
scribbled letters. It was not that he lived in uneventful 
times : it is im[)ossible to select a stormier period of 
European history, or a period when the stir of the times 
made its way so well into the obscurest corners. Bohemia, 
Huss leading, was ablaze in revolt at one end of Europe; 
France and England, then France and Burgundy, were at 
death grips at the other. Two i)Opes anathematized each 
other from Avignon and from Rome, and zealous churchmen 
were at their wit’s end to concoct ways and means, by 
general councils of Constance and Baj^l and otherwise, to 
restore peace to a distracted church, and to discipline the 
clergy into decent living. But Thomas knew nothing 
about all this. He was intent on his copying, on his little 
books, and on his quiet conversations. His very biographies 
are colourless. He had not even the common interest in 
the liit.le world coming up to the convent g(!te which most 
monks may be supposed to have. His brelhren made him 
oDconomife prefectus, but he w^as too simple in worldly 
affairs ” and too absent-minded for the post, and so they 
dc]>osed*hiijt and made hihl sub-prior once more. And 
yet it is .this ;dacid kindly fresh-coloured old man who is 
commonly said to be the author of that book the Imitation 
of ^hinsi, which has t>een translated into more languages 
than any oth^ book save the Bible, and which has moved 
the hearts of so many men of all nationS| characters, and 
codUitions of life. 
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Did Thomas a Kempis write the hhittUion <f ckruA Had it 
not been fur his connexion with this famous little book, Thomas 
would have been no bettor known than Gerlmnl Groot, Florentius 
Radewyn, or Jan van Ruysbroock. The pr'^mcm of authorship has 
given rise to the moat interminable controversy the history of litera- 
ture has ever seen, and one which secihs to bo still as fresh as it 
was iu the 17th century. It arose in this way. The author of the 
Imitatio sent it forth anonyhiously. If Thomas was the author he 
must have written it ^*hcn he was about forty- five years of age, and 
it must have found its way into England Knd Franco within a very 
short space of time. Thou Th^os was a copyist, a man wlio sjient 
his lifo ill copying for salo ^ks which ho had not composed. 
These arc tho only presumptions which make it likely that the 
ImitcUio Christi liad another author. But down till tho beginning 
of the 17th century Thomas was almost universally esteemed the 
author of the Imitatw, Some MSS. undoubtedly liorc tho name of 
St He];\iaiHl, and othera that of John Gersou ; but the groat majority 
of MS$. testified to tho authorship of Thomas, lii 1604, however, 
a Spanish student of tho Imitatio hnmd a scntenco from it (jiioted 
in what was believed to bo a sennoh of Bonaventura, who died in 
1273, long before either Gerson or Thomas was bom. It was after- 
wards ))rovod that the sermon was not by Bonavontura, hut belonged 
to tho end of the 16th coiiturg ;^sull for tho time it wns supi>osed 
that Thomas could not have written Ihe Imitatio, and Icariiod men 
lookeil anxiously for a clue to an caKhiT author. Just then, in 
1606, Bcrnardin Rossignoli^8t4[^riorof the Jesuit college at Arena, 
discovered in the college library a MS. of thd Imitatio without date, 
and hearing the title Incipiunt capitula prinii lihri AhLatis Johiinnis 
Gcrseii, I)e Imitutione Cnristi. The college had foniieiiy 1»elonged 
to tli< Benedictines, (and it wiw suiiposed, wrongly ns it turned out, 
that the MS. hail been in tho old Bc^nediutine library, ami was 
therefore ancient. Here then. was an author, GerhOii, and a MS. of 
the date required. The facts were, howeve^f, that the MS. was of 
the beginning of tlio ICth couiiiry, and had been brought to Arona 
from Gwion in 1679. Constantino Ca Vtun, famous for his insane 
devotiui/ i(f tlic order of St Buiiedict, got tho Arona MS. printed at 
Koine, declaring that the author was John Gersen, an abbot of the 
ordeT cf St Benedict Cajetan next discovered in a co]»y of the 
uiutud Venice edition of the Imitatio of 1601 a note in an unknown 
land: ** This book was not written by Joliu Gerson, hut by John, 
nhliot of Vereolli.*’ Ho also found an MS. heuring tlio name of 
John of Canabaco. Weaving these unconnected details together, 
Cujetan deeluretl that the author of tho Imitalim of Christ w'as 
John Gerson of Canabaco, BouedicHno abbot of Vcrcelli. Tims 
began the famous controversy. It has been a controvemy really 
between the supporters of Tlioinas a Kempis and the Benedictines, 
who advocate the claims of John Gersen, a mythical personage 
whoso very existence lias liccu taken for granted and never proved. 
]5ut, while this is ihe crux of the dispute, the authorsliip has been 
claimed for a great variety of writers:— John Scotus Krigenn, 
Bernard of Clairvaiix, Giovanni Oerso (an Italian monk and pliilati- 
thropist of the eloso of the 12th century). Pope Innocent HI., Scoto 
Giovanni and Thomas Callus, both abbots of Vercolli, David of 
Augsbrfg, Bonaventura, Ubertin of Cassalis, Peter do Corbario, 
Luilolf of Saxony, Kalkar, Humbert, Martinus Carthiis, Giovanni 
Michele, Joannes Pauinerii (the last four probably transcribers — 
their names arc appended to single MSS. in an early printed edi- 
tion), John Gerson a brother of tho famous chancellor of Paris, John 
Gors^ii the famous chancollor himself, John Gersen the supposed 
Benedictine abbot. Waller Hilton an English monk, Thomas a 
Kemuis, John a Kempis tho elder brother of Thomas, and John of 
(.'anabaco, probably John of Tambacho, a professor in the university 
of Prague. It will be siiflicieut to examine the claims of four of 
these candidates. 

Walter Hilton, a monk of Schene (Shoen) In Surrey, who wrote 
several devotional books, notably Serna Perfectionis Christia^m, is 
said by Bale {llhiatri, MaJ. RriL Sufnnuirium, published iu 1669) 
to liuvo written a troatiso called De Miutica Ecelesiastica, and this is 
coniirrned by Pits, who wr:>te much later. Tho earlier MSS. of the 
De ImitcUiwie are called De Muska Ecclc4Mtstica, and tlio earliest 
Kiigli.sli MS., now in Magdalen College, Oxfoid, and dated 1488, liears 
that title. The inference has been drawn that Hilton wrote the first 
three book.s of the Imitation in England, and that Thomas copied 
tliem and added the fourth book (see Notes and Queries, March 
1881). We have no amtmporary evidence, however, that Hilton 
did write a treatise called Jiiusiea Ecelekastim, and this work 
may have been attributed to him because the MS. copies have been 
found in volumes also containing some of his devotional writings. 

John Gerson, chancellor of In&ris ( 1868 - 1429 , see Gkiinon), is 
called the author of tho ImUcUum itn several undated MSS. , and 
more esiKicially in two MSS. dated 1441 and 1460 . His claims 
liavo been supjiortcd on the ground of MS. evidence, the presence 
of OalUcanisms in the Latin of the treatise, and the common tradi- 
tion in France. The evidence to Uie contnuy is so strong, how- 
ever, that liis cause has been givini up by all save by Freiichinou 
who, like Vert, consider it Mtnotie to dsolare themselves *'pour 
Gersou, Gerson, et pour la ranee,’* 
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John (rcrsciii abbot of Vcn*elli, is supp<>rted by tbo Benedictine 
wder and by others. U%o*first recpiisito here is to show that such 
a man ever lived, and this in spite of the pains taken has not yet 
been done.^ In all i^obability Geraen is a mistake of early copyists 
for Gerson. The Ma.tevidciice is as follows. The earliest d(dcd 
MS. claimed for Gersen gives the author J. Gers., and is dated 
1441 ; the second gives tlie author’s naiiio in tho same coritraeteMl 
fashion, J. Gors., and is dated 14(54 ; while two of the earlier 
undated MSS., those of Florence aiuf Pndojirone, call the author 
J. Gersen, chancellor of «i’aris. * The other* JdSS. which write the 
author’s nan\^ J. Gerseu^re all late or undated. In short, there is 
not a ve.stige of early evidence to connect the Imitatio with a John 
Gersen, and there is no contemporary evidence whatever. Gersen 
is a creation of Cajetan’s for the renown of tho Benedictine order, 
and the motive which has prom])ted Gersen’s supiairters finds fitting 
expre.ssion in tho dedication Jo St B<*nedict §f the latest contribu- 
tion to tho controversy, that of 'Wolfsgrnbcr (Augsburg, 18S0). 

Thomas a Keiiipis is ackiir^ivledged to he tho aiitlior by mostof tbo 
earliest datc<l MSS., by mo.st of the earliest jirinted editions of tho 
book, by a great mass of contemporary evidence, and by a great 
doal of internal evidence, some of a most interesting kind. Of MSS. 
may be mentioned tho Kirchheim MS. of 1425, the autograph of 
Thomas (1441), tho MS. of Iiinersdorf (1441), ond that of Li(5ge 
(1444). Twenty-two printed edftfoiia in tho 1 5th century attributed 
the hnlhitio to Thomas. Th«^eontem|<ftrury wifiie88e.s are numerous 
and eonviiicing. John Bii •chins of tho canons regular of W indes- 
heim, .scar:'oly a lengnjj from Moisit ^ Ague.s, who had met and 
conversed with Thomas, calls him the author of tho Tmilatioit. 
Brotlier lleroiaii, living in a monastery of tho canons regular near 
Halle, who haa met Thomas at^JbVindesheim, declared that Thomas 
was the author of tho Imitatio. Similar twtimony is borne by 
Matthias Fariiiator, a transcriber of the J)ook, hy Peter ^chott, by 
Joliann Lambert, otthor during Ihtf lifetime of Thomas or a few 
years after liis death. ^And llirsche has produced a new contem- 
porary witness from an old Belgian chronicle (“ Chronique dc Jean 
Brandon, avec les additions tl’Adrien do Bur,^ p. 547, uubp.shed in 
Vo/lrd. dc Chroniques Jirlqcs ivedites)^ which sa3's that Thennas 
wrote the Qiti srquitar rac in metre. The proof from internal evi- 
dence lias been set on quite a fresli basis hy the studies bf Garl 
Hirsehc, who has discovered from a careful examination of the MS. < 
of 1441 (Bibliothequo dc Bourgogne, Brussels, Nos. 5855 and 5801) 
that the Imitation was written ami pointed for the xmrpose of 
chanting. Tliis discover}^ has enabled him to compare the book 
witli otlier w’ritiiigs of Thomas a.s to punctuation, rliythm, and 
rhymes, with the result that ko haa incontestably proved the great 
similarity bctw<3cii tho Imitidian and the undisputed works of 
Thomas. 

The fmitatio (Jhristi is commonly classed among the mystical 
writings of the 15th century, and in tho opinion of writers of the 
most opposite schools of Aiought it sums up all that is best of that 
side or fiatin Cliristiaiiity whieli includes the theology of the 
Victorines, of Bernard and Tlonavcntura, of Eckhart, Tauler, and 
Buy.sbroeck. M otliievnl Christianity shows two ideas of the Christian 
life .struggling for the mastery, each with the common watchword 
of separation from tho world. The one w-as modelled on Augustine’s 
Cd-i! of (Jod^ and was fulfilled in Hildebrand’s conception of a 
spiritual empire to bo raised on the ruins of political society ; the 
otlier came to light in the aspirations of Francis of Assisi, and the 
a.s.similiition of Anselm’s maxim that sinners can apjiropriate tho 
benefits won for them by Christ by imitating the Saviour. Francis’s 
idea of imitation was rudely jiicturesciuc. ,The Bible shows Christ 
obedient, poor, unmarried ; we can imitate the Muster by keeping 
the vows of obedience, poverty, and chastity. This crass idea of an 
imitation of Christ gave new force to the monastic movement, and 
put new meaning into its vows, and it spread in various ways 
through Fratiicelli, Spiritiiales, Wyclilfe’s poor preachers, &c., hir 
beyond the Franci.scan order. This idea of imitation by “evan- 
gelical poverty” was almost spent by tho 14th centurj’, and was 
succeeded by tho more refined coiice])tion of imitation by “renun- 
ciation,” the watchword of the mystical iiiovoment of the 14th 
and 16th centuries. But by this tinm the conflict of the Franciscan 
ideal of the Christian life with Hildebraml’s ideal had thoroughly 
nnit medueval Chrisiondom, and there were two Christianities facing 
each other, a religious and a political. The breach became wider 
by the degradation of tlio papacy, and by tho great schism. Tho 
^‘universal” of the church was lost, and had not been discovered 
again. The new idea of obedience was not obedieiico to ecolesinsti- 
cjil superiors, but the sabordination of the lower part of man’s 
nature to the higher, and of the whole to God. This “rciiunida- 
tion,” cut off from practical sympathy with tho visible church, 
feeding itself on a vague idea of union with Christ, might cosily 
liave fallen a prey to Buddhist and Averroist notions floating in tho 
European atmosphere (some of the mystics did so fall away) hoil it 
not been saved by its clinging to the kacraments, the one metlia^val 

^ This mythical personage has been photographed, see AuUwtb prS- 
iumSi dt t IwUcdion^ by Abb4 Delaunay. 


means of grace, and by its contact with urytieal Cliristian work. 
And gradually out of Kckhart thruiigli Tanh-r two schools arose, 
both of which use “ renunciatioTi ” a.s their watchword-— imit.Hti<Hi 
by renunciation. The one school, that of Henry Suso, saw CliHst’s 
renunciation bc.st exhibited in His ])assion, and tlierefore held 
that men can imitate by suHering ; tliey too have a body to mortify. 
The other, that of Kuysbroeck, saw Chri.«t’s rciiunciation in His 
ineariiation ; so that men can renounce b}' coiilciiudatioii, which 
gives U.S initiation into the incarnation. Ruysi>roeck was Groot’s 
teacher, and Cirnot tauglit Tlionias, in whom W'o see tho gatlicrcd 
wisdom of that idea of a quest for pardon h}' imitation of Christ 
which began witli Anselm and came down throygh Franciscan 
revivals and mystical movements to him in the 15t)i century. Hut 
Thoiiuis is far moio than Buysbmeek or (iroot. Ho is wi«icr ami 
iiioro sympathetic. Ho includes Buysbroeck, Tauler, Eckhait,Hona- 
Ventura, the Fraiici.scaiis, and even the old Victoiiiie.s. He sums 
up in his little book tho heart religion of Latin Cirristiaiiity 
For the life of Thomn!i a Ivetiijiis see tlie Nureinherg edition of 1 194, Ojutu (( 
Uhrivtt.K Thomx a Ktmpis\ lit lilx itus Itosweide, Vita Thumiv a Kctnpin, ISlli. 
The best edition of the. collected 3iorks is that of .^oiiiinuliuit, Ven. I'l/i Thom.r 
Malleoli a Kemjnx . . . Opera Umtiiu ... in in * tonwn dintributa, llV.K 'llir 
beat edition of the Inntatio 1m Ihul t»( iiirsiiie. iinlln, ls74. A \ej‘} roiiiplete ll.st. 
of tht! principal M'rlteis In the eoniio\eis> nmy be fouml iii , 

(liovanni Gersen, sein Lvbrn vnd setn Wtrk d’e /mtintnme Christi, ISSO, p. i«f/. 
For iiiithorHiiip by (jicrson. see (J. Ch Vert, Caticf de I lini/atnm de Jesus-Cht 
replttjue tt eunclusions, Toulouse, l-(u 'linuiuts iis nutlior. mc M:di u, 

Jierhercltes hi^torupie^ vlcritnjnvs snr fe Vt i tfaUe autmr tin //»•■«* de 1' Imitation 
de JesuS’Chrisf, Tuiinuix, ltd <*d , IS-'i.S ; Curl Jliisihe, /’i nleyontemi zu eitter 
neuen Ait^gnbe der Imttatw, lieilln, 1M73 ; and .S;iinuel Kettlewell, The .Anthar- 
thip of the De Imitatwne Chruti, London, ls77. (T. M. L.) 

KEMPTEN, a town in the goveniincnt district of Swabia 
and Neuburg, Bavaria, is situated on the Illcr, about 6/) 
miles south-west of Munich. It is the scat of inmicroua 
local and special tribunals, and contains a custlc, a gymna- 
sium and a grammar school, two hospitals, and other 
educational and benevolent institutions. There is a hand 
some town-house, and tho atpieduct is noteworthy. The 
industries include wool spinning and weaving on a large 
scale, and the manufacture of paper, beer, niachine^s, 
hosiery, matches, and wooden wares. As a commercial 
centre of the Algau, Kempten carries on active trade in 
linen, timber, and dairy produce. In 1875 the p'opula- 
tion, including the garrison, was 12,681. 

Kempten, identified with tlic Konian (.'ampodunum, consisted 
ill early limc.s of tw'o towns, the old and the new*. The continual 
hostility that existed I etween these wa.s intensified by the welcome 
given hy the old town to the Reformed doctiincs, - the new town, 
hiiilt round the Benedictine abbey erected in the 8t]i oentury. keep- 
ing the old faith. Tlic abbot in 18(50 had been jiroiiioted to tbo 
dignity’ of a jirinee of tho empire b\^ the enqieror C’luirle.s IV., 
and* the princely abbacy only pub.scd to Baviiiia in lb03. 

KEN, Thomas (1637-1711), the most eminent of the 
non-juring bishops, and one of the fathers of modern 
English hymiiology, w'as born at Little BerkhampstcaJ, 
Herts, in 1637. He was the son of Thonia.s Ken of 
FurnivaTs Inn, who belonged to an ancient stock,- that 
of tho Kens of Ken Place, in Somersetshire; liis mother 
was a daughter of the now forgotten poet, John Chalkhill, 
who is called by Walton an “ acfpiaintant and friend of 
Edmund Spenser.** It may be mentioned that Ken’s step- 
sister, Anne, was married to Izaak Walton in 1616, a 
connexion which brought Ken from his boyhood under 
the refining influence of this gentle and devout man. In 
1652 he entered Wnichestcr College, and in 165G became 
a student of Hart Hall, Oxford. He gained a fellowship 
at New College in 1657, and proceeded B.A. in 1661 and 
M. A. in 1664, Ho was for som^ time tutor of his college ; 
but tho most characteristic reminiscence of his university 
life is tho me^ition made by Anthony Wood that in the 
musical gatherings of the time “ Thomas Ken of New 
College, a junior, \vould be sometimes among them, and 
sing his part.** Ordained in 1662, when he was twenty- 
five years old, ho successively held tho livings of Little 
Easton in Essex, Brighstone (sometimes called Brixtoii) in 
the Isle of Wight, and East Woodhay in Hanipsiiire ; in 
1672 he resigned the last of these, and returned to* Win* 
Chester, being by this time a prebendary of the cathedral, 
and chaplain to the bishop, as well as a of Win- 

chester College. He remained there for ^several y'cartv 
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acting as curate in one of tlie lowest districts, and fulfilling 
other duties in the^ city, but, above all, preparing his 
Manual of Prayers for the use of the Scholars of Winchester 
College^ which was first published in 1G74, and composing 
hymns. It was at this time that he wrote, primarily for 
the same body as his prayers, his morning, evening, and 
midnight hymns, the first two of which, beginning Awake, 
my sou\. and with the sun ” and “ Glory to Thee, my God, 
this nignt,’^ are now household words wherever the English 
tongue is spoken. The latter is often made to begin with 
the lino All praise to Thee, my God, this night,” but in 
the earlier editions over which Ken had control, the line 
is given as above.^ In 1074 Ken paid a visit to Home 
in company with young Izaak Walton, and this journey 
seems mainly to have resulted in confirming his regard for 
the Anglican communion. In 1679 he was appointed by 
Charles IT. chaplain to the Princess Mary, wife of William 
of Orange. While with the court at the Hague, ho incurred 
the displeasure of >Yilliam by insisting that a promise of 
marriage, made to an English lady of high birth by a 
relative of the prince, should be kept ; and he therefore 
gladly returned to England in 1 680, when he was immedi- 
ately appointed one of the king's chaplains. He was once 
more residing at Winchester in 1683 when Charles came 
to the city with his doubtfully composed court, and his 
residence was chosen as the home of Nell Owynne ; but 
Ken stoutly objected to this arrangement, and succeeded 
in making the favourite find quarters elsewhere. We find 
him in August of this same year accompanying Lord 
Dartmoutli to Tangiers as chaplain to the fleet, and Pepys, 
who was one of the company, has left on record some quaint 
and kindly reminiscences of him and of his services on 
board. The fleet returned in April 1684, and a few 
months after, upon a vacancy occurring in the see of Bath 
and Wells, Ken, now Dr Ken, was appointed bishop. It 
is said that, upon the occurrence of the vacancy, Charles, 
mindful of the high and pure spirit he had shown at 
Winchester, exclaimed, “ Where is the good little man that 
refused his lodging to poor Nell % ” and determined that 
no other should be bishop. The consecration took place 
at Lambeth, January 25, 1685 ; and one of Ken’s first 
duties was to attend the death-bed of Charles, where his 
wise and faithful ministrations won the admiration of every- 
body except Bishop Burnet In this year ho published 
his Exftositlon on the Church Catechism^ which is perhaps 
better known by its sub-title. The Practice of Divine Love. 
His public life as bishop is mainly remembered from the 
stand he took upon two memorable occasions. In 1688, 
when James reissued his Declaration of Indulgence,” 
Ken was one of the “seven bishops” who refused to 
publish it He was probably influenced by two con- 
siderations: — first, by his profound aversion to Homan 
Catholicism, to which he felt he would be giving some 
episcopal recognition by compliance; bnt, second and 
more especially, by the feeling th&t James by his 
arbitrary a6tion was compromising the spiritual freedom 
of the church. Along with his six brethren, Ken w^as 
committed to the Tower, June 8, 1688, on a charge of 
high misdemeanour; the trial, which took place on the 
29th and 30th of the month, and which resulted in a 
verdict of acquittal, is matter of histoi^ With the 
revolution which speedily followed this impolitic trial, new 
troubles encountered Ken ; for, having sworn allegiance to 
James, h^ thought himself thereby precluded from taking 
the oath to WKliam of Orange. Accordingly, he took his 
place among the non-jurors, and, as he stood firm to his 

* The fact, however, that In 1712— only a year after Ken’s death — 
Lin publisher, Brooie, publiRlicHl the hymn with the opening words 
^ All praise” hameen deemed by such a high authority os Lord Sel 

bonip tuificient eAience that the alteration had Ken’s suthoii^. 


refusal, he was, in Augfast 1691, su^rseded in his bishopric 
by Dr Kidder, dean of Peterborou^*^ From this time he 
lived mostly in retirement, finding a congenial home with 
Lord Weymouth, his friend from college^days, at Longloat 
in Somersetshire ; and, though pressed to resume his diocese 
in 1703, upon the death of Bishop* Kidder, he declined, 
partly on the ground of growing weakness, hut partly no 
doubt from his love for the quiet life of devotion which he 
was able to lead at Longleat His dleath took ^ilace there 
upon the 19th of March 1711. 

Although Ken wrote much pootrv, besides his hymns, ho cannot 
be called a great poet; but lie had that line comhinatiuu of spiritual 
insight and feeling with poetic taste which marks all great liymn- 
writers. c As a hymn -\fH ter he has htffl few equals in Eiiglaiul ; it 
can ficajeely be said that even Kcblo,^ though iK>ssesscd of much 
rarer poetic gifts, surpassed him in his own sphere (see Hymns, 
vol. Kii. p. 592). In his own day lie took high rank as a pulpit 
orator, and even royralty had to beg foVa seat amongst his audiences; 
hut his sermons are now forgotten. Ho lives in history, apart from 
his throe hymns, mainly as a man of unstuiued purity and invincible 
iidelity to conscience, wcMik only dr a certain narrow'uess of view 
which is a frequent ottributo^of the int^enso character which ho pos- 
sessed. As an ecclesiastic he was a High Churchman of the old 
school. f • ^ 

Ken’s poetical vrorks were published in Collected form by W. 
Hawkins, liis relative and executor, in 1721, and extended to four 
volumes; his prose works w’ere issued in 1888 in one*Volume, iindet 
the editorship of J. J*. Round. A**bricf memoir was prefixed by 
Hawkins to a selection from Ken's works which ho published iii 
1713; and* a life, in tw6 volpmos, by the R&v. W. L. Bowles, 
appeared in 1830. But the standard biography of Ken is that of 
J. Lavicount Amlerdon (The Life of Thomas Ken^ Bishop of Bath 
and WeUs, hy a Layihan^ 1851 ; 2d ed^, 1854). 

KEN1)^L, Kirkby-Kendal, or Kirkby-in-Kendal, a 
market^town and parliamentary and municipal borough of 
Westmoreland, is picturesquely situated in a pleasant valley 
^)n the east bank of the Kent or Kon,‘’ 44 miles south of 
Carlisle (50 by rail), and 241 miles from London. The 
town, which is the largest and most populous in the county, 
is very irregularly built, but the ^white-walled houses with 
their blue-slated roofs, and the numerous trees, give it a 
very attractive appearance. There are four leading streets, 
two of which together form a spacious thoroughfare a mile 
in length. The church of the Holy ilVinity, whose oldest 
part dates from about 1200, is a Gothic edifice with five 
aisles and a square tower 72 feet high. Kendal contains 
numerous other churches, a town-hall, a mechanics’ institu- 
tion, a literary and scientific institution, a museum, and a 
chamber of commerce. Its charities include a hospital 
(founded 1870), an old maids’ hospital, a girls’ orphanage, 
almshouses, &c. The free grammar school is well endowed ; 
and there are also in the town a well endowed blue-coat 
school and hospital, large national school, a school of 
science and art, and several Sunday schools, among which 
is the Grcencoat Sunday school, founded in 1813. On an 
eminence to the east of the town are the ruins of Kendal 
Castle, attributed to the first barons of Kendal. It was 
the birthplace of Catherine Parr, Henry VIIL’s last queen. 
On the Castlo-law-hill, an obelisk was raised in 1788 in 
memory of the revolution of 1688. The woollen manu- 
factures of Kendal have been noted since the 14th century, 
when Edward III. established a colony of Flemish weavers 
in the town ; and, although the coarse cloth known to 
Shakespeare as “Kendal green” is no longer made, its 
place is more than supplied by active manufactures of 
tweeds, linsey-wolsey, railway rugs, horse clothing, knitted 
woollen caps and jackets, worsted and woollen yarns, and 
similar goods. Other manufactures of Kendal are machine- 
made boots and shoes, cards for wool and cotton, agricul- 
tural and other machinery, paper, and, in the neighbour- 
hood, gunpowder. There are also important marble- works. 
There is a large weekly market for grain, and annual horse 
and cattle fairs. The population in 1881 was 13,696, an 
increase of only 260 from 1871. 
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Kendal was the heotlof t barony given by William tbo Conqueror 
to Ivo de Talbois. It has given tho title of earl to various royal and 
other personages of Ejjglish history. Tho town received its cliarter 
from Quoen Elizabeth iia 1575. A second, granted by Charles L, 
and confirmed by Charles If., was superseded by the Municipal Act 
of 1835, according to which flie town is governed by six aldermen and 
eighteen councilfors, who select a mayor from among theniselvi'S. 
Quarter sessions arc hchl alternately at*Appleby and Kendal. Tho 
Reform Act of 1832 assigned one vnember of parliament to Kendal. 

KENIL\foRTH, a small town of Warwickshire, is 
pleasantly situated on a tributary of the Avon, on tho 
railway from Coventry to Leamington, 5 miles distant from 
both towns, and 99 miles north from London. Tho town 
is only of importance frora^its antiquarian interest and tho 
magnificent ruins of its •old castle. The most prcJiablo 
derivation of its name, which in Domesday is written 
Chinewrde, is from king of the Mercians, and 

werthef a dwelling-place. The old royal residence of the 
Saxon kings was destroyed in the wars between Edward 
and Canute. The manor jDt kefiijworth jvas bestowed by 
Henry I. on Geoffrey Clinton, afterwards lord chief- 
justice, wlio erected the earlier portion of tho present 
castle. By his grandson Henry de Clinton it was given 
to King Joh%(|and it remained a royal residence until the 
time of Henry III., who greftited it to Sipion de Montfort, 
earl of Leicester. Aft^r the battj^c of Eveshyu, 14 th 
August 1265, at* which Siiuotr de Montfort was slain, 
the rebel forces rallied at the castle, when it sustained a 
siege of six months, butjfmally capitulated to Henuy ILL, 
who bestowed it on his son Edmund. After beirtg hsed as 
the prison of Edward II. previous to his removal to 
Berkeley, it came into the possession of Joha of Gaunt, by 
whom it was greatlyi enlarged. On his son becoming king 
as Henry IV., it was made a royal residence, and it remained 
in tho possession of th§ crown until Queen Elizabeth in 
1562 granted it to Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester, who 
spent a large sum in roStoring it, and whose splendid 
entertainments there to Elizabeth are described in Scott’s 
novel of Kenilioortfi, During the civil war it was dis- 
mantled by the soldiers of Cromwell, and it was thenceforth 
abandoned to decay, oiuce tho Restoration it has belonged 
to tho house of Clarendon. The walls of the castle originally 
enclosed an area of 7 acres. The principal portions of tho 
building still remaining are the gatehouse, now used as a 
dwelling-house ; Ciesar’s tower, tho only portion built by 
Geoffrey de Clinton now extant, with massive walls 16 feet 
thick; the Morwyn’s tower of the novel of Kenilivorth; 
the great hall built by John of Gaunt with windows of 
very beautiful design ; and tho Leicester buildings, which 
are in a very ruinous condition. N8t far from the castle 
are the remains of an Augustiniaii monastery founded in 
1122, and afterwards made an abbey. Adjoining the abbey 
is the parish church of St Nicholas, restored in 1865, an 
old structure of mixed architecture, and containing a fine 
Norman doorway, which is supposed to have been the 
entrance of the former abbey church. The towm, which 
possesses large tanneries, is under the government of a 
local board. Population in 1871, 3880; in 1881, 4150. 

KENNEDY, Thomas Francis (1788-1879), a distin- 
guished Scottish Liberal politician, was born near Ayr in 
1788. He studied for the bar and passed advocate in 
1811. But, having been elected M.P. for the Ayr burghs 
in 1818, he devoted the greater part of his life to the 
promotion of those political reforms which the long niis- 
government of Scotland by the Tory party had rendered 
necessary. In this patriotic work he was greatly assisted 
by Lord Cockbum, then Mr Henry Cockbum, and a volume 
of correspondence published by Kennedy in 1874 forms 
a curious and interesting record of the consultations of tho 
two friends on measures which they regarded as requisite 
for the political regeneration of their native country. One 


of the first measures of improvement tJ which ho dircctr^d 
his attention w^as the withdrawal of the power of nominat# 
ing juries from tho judges, and tho imparting of a right 
of peremptory challenge to prisoners. It cost Kennedy 
several years of persistent urgency upon the legislature 
before this most reasonable demand was conceded, but ht 
length his energy and perseverance succeeded. Among 
other subjects he directed his attention to the infprove-^ 
meiit of the parish schools, of pauper adminjptration, and 
of several of the corrupt forms of legal procedure which 
then prevailed. To him also was iu a great measure due 
the freedom which the Scottish people obtained from tho 
domination of certain aristocratic families which had long 
proved a dead weight on the progress of Liberal principles 
in Scotland. In the construction of the Scottish Reform 
Act Kennedy took a very prominent part, and indeed 
ho and Lord Cockbum may almost be regarded as its 
authors. After the accession of the Whigs to office in 
1832 ho held various important offices in the ministry, and 
most of tho measures of reform for Scotland, sucli as 
burgh reform, the improvements in the law of entail,, 
and tho reform of the sheriff courts, owed much to bis 
sagacity and energy. In 1837 he w’ent to Ireland as pay- 
master of civil services there, and immediately set himself 
with his accustomed energy to the promotion of various 
measures of reform. One or tw^o of the blue books pub- 
lished during the period of his administration exhibit with 
an amusing vividness tho sleuth-hound-like keenness and 
tenacity, characteristic of the man, with which he hunti tl 
out several of the abuses and scoundrelisms that he found 
prevailing. Kennedy retired from public life in 1854, but 
he never ceased to take the keenest interest in pulitiral 
affairs, and up to the time of his death took a great t>iirt 
in both county and parish business. One of the chief 
features of his character was a strong, almost stern, love of 
justice, and a determined haired of everything savouring of 
jobbery or dishonesty. All through his career he preserved 
the simple straightforwardness and unselfishness of the 
earlier Liberalism. He died in 1879, having attained the 
almost patriarchal ago of ninety-one. He liad married in 
18^0 the only daughter of Sir Samuel Romilly. 

RENNET, \ViiiTE (16G0-1728), bishop of reterbiuougli, 
a theological writer and learned antiquarian, was burn at 
Dover in 1660. He w’as educated at Westminster school 
and at Oxford, where, while still an undergraduate, he 
published several translations of liatin works, including 
Erasmus On Folly, Pliny’s Trujnn, and Cornelius Nepos. 
About tho year 1685 he became vicar of Amersdeii. A 
few years afterwards he returned to Oxford as tutor and 
vice-principal of St Edmund’s Hall, where he gave 
considerable impetus to tho stud^ of antiquities. In 1695 
he published Pa/Wa'a/ Anluiuitit^s, In 1700 he resigned 
the vicai-age of Amersden to take charge of the parish of 
Bt Botolph, Aldgatcf London, and in the following year he 
was preferred to the archdeaconry of Huntingdon. On 
account of his eulogistic sermon on the duke of Devonshire 
he was in 1707 recommended* to the deanery of Peter- 
borough. Although he afterwards changed to the Low 
Church party, strenuously opposed the Sachevcrel move- 
ment, and in \j^e Bangorian controversy supported with 
great zeal and considerable bitterness the side of Bis] i op 
Hoadly, his intimacy with tho bishop of Norwich, who 
was high in favour with tho^king, secured him jii 1718 
promotion to the bishopric of Peterborough* Ho died at 
Westminster in September 1728. Kennet published in. 
1698 an edition of Sir Henry Spelmanb Iluiory of Sasrik^e, 
and ho w^as tho author of as many as fifty-seven printed 
works, chiefly tracts and sermons. His pri^ipal publica- 
tion was a Co>npkat Hutory of England, k vols., 1^06 
(enlarged edition, 3 vols., 1719), chiefly a* compilation frqm 
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other authors, but title part from Charles L to Queen Anne 
was written by himself. 

Tlio Life of JUshop White Ktnincf, 1)}’' tlio Rev. William Kerinet, 
uppeareil in 1730. Sec also Xii’ol’s Literary Aneetiote.% Dilxlin's 
Qunrrds of Authors ^ ami Dibraeli’s Calamities of Authors. 

.KEXNICOTT, Bknjamix (1718-1783), an eminent 
Hebraist, was born at Totnes, Devonshire, on April 4, 
1718. < His father was parish clerk and master of a charity 
school, in which latter situation Benjamin was chosen to 
succeed him itt an early age. Ills talents and acquirements 
interested some rich friends in his behalf, and by their 
liberality he was provided with the means of studying at 
Oxford. Entering himself of Wadham College in 1744, ho 
soon distinguished himself in Hebrew and divinity ; and 
while still an undergraduate published two dissertations, 
On the Tree of Life in Paradise^ with some Observations 
on the Fall of Man, and On the Oblations of Cain and 
Abel, which came to a second edition in 1747, and procured 
'him the honour of a bachelor’s degree before the statutable 
•time. Shortly afterwards he was elected fellow of Exeter 
College, and in 1750 he took his degree of M.A. In 17G7 
he w'a.s appointed keeper of the RadclilTe library, and made 
D.D. He was also canon of Christ Church and rector of 
Ciilbani in Oxfordshire, and was subsc(^uently presented 
to the living of Mynhenyotc, Cornw’all, w^hich however, 
being unable to visit it, he resigned two years before his 
death. He died of a lingering illness at Oxford, on 
September 18, 1783. 

Tli(* ;(nMt WDik with wliitdi hia tiamu runliiiuea to be associated 
in the annala of Biblical scholarship is the Vetns Testamenlum 
Jlehraieuui earn variis Lecfionibits, 2 voU. foL, Oxford, 1776-80. 
The course of the stii:li«*s wliich n'snitod in it may he gathered from 
the nature of the publications by which it was prcocdcil. Two dis- 
sertations entitled The iSfafe of thr. Printed Hebrew Text of the Old 
Testament eonsldered, [uiblished respectively in 1753 and 1759, were 
ex}>rcssly designed to combat th<i then current idea.s as to the “ abso- 
lute intrgnty ” of thorcccivetl Hebrew text. The first eontains “a 
comparison of 1 Chron. xi. witli 2 Sam. v. and xxiii., and oUserva- 
tioMs on seventy MSS., with an extract of mistakes and various 
rcadiii'.j'i ; the s<‘cond defends the claims of the Samaritan Peiita- 
l»Mii‘h, assails the correctness of the printed eojues of the Chaldee 
]Mruj dim'll*, gives an account of Hebrew MSS. of the Bible known 
to be t'xfaiit, and catalogues one humlred MSS. preserved in the 
British Museum and in the libraries of Oxford nml Cambridge. His 
labours pro\oke<l severe animadversion in .some quarters, and e4en 
flora sui'li men as Warhiirton and Horne; but they at least had the 
^Ifeet of drawing jiiiblic attention to the .suhjei't to which they 
^•elateil, and in 1760 he issued his ju'oposids for col leering all Hebrew 
MSS. of date prior ri) the invention of priiiling which could bedis- 
,i?ov» red either at home or abroa<l. Suhseriptiona to tho amount of 
nearly £10,000 were obtained, and many learned men addres.sed 
themsclve.s to tlie work of collation, Bruns of Hclmstadt making hiin- 
.self specially u.sefiil as regarded MSS. in Germany, Switzerland, and 
Italy. Be tween 1760 and 1769 ten “ annual accounts” of the pro- 
gress of tliH work were given; in its course six hundi'od and fifteen 
MSS. au'l Hfty-two printed c«litioiia of the Bible Avero either w'holly or 
partially collated, and use wasalso made (hut often veiy^rei functorily) 
,<of the quotations in the Talmud. The materials tliiis I’-ollectcd, 
when properly arranged and made ready for tho press, extended to 30 
vols. fol. The text finally followed in prir^ting was that of Van 
dcr Hooght, — unj)riiitc«l however, tlie points having Imm-ii disre- 
garded in eoltatioii, -and the various readings w’ere printed at the 
for»t of the l»agfi. The Sainarilaii Pentateuch stands alongside the 
Ib'hrcw in parallel eolunms. Jhc Dissertatio Ccneralis, iip|K;nded 
to the m.-con«l volume, f-onfjiiiis an account of the MSS. and other 
authorities collated, and al.so a review of the Hebrew text, diviileil 
into periods, and beginning with the formation-of the Hebrew 
canon after tho return of the .Tews from the e^ife. Keiinicott's 
great. work was in one .sense a foilure. It yielded no materials of value 
for the #*nien<lation of tlie received text, ami by di.sregarding tho 
vow»d points overlooked tlie one thing in wdiieh some result (graiii- 
matie.il iftiiot*c:riti<!al) might hvc been derived from collation of 
Ma.shorctic MSS.c the negative result of the publication and of 
the Varifi\Le.eliones of De Kossi, ymblishcd s^ime years later, w'hs im- 
jKjrt.int. It showed that the Hebrew text can be amended only by 
thf* ifcse /If the versions ai&od by conjecture. 

KENOSHA, chief city of Kenosha county, Wiscoiwin, 
U.S., is situat^ in a fertile district on Lake Michigan, about 
30 \niles soutn of .Milwaukee, with which it is connected 


by rail It contains numerous sdiOGls, and carries on the 
manufacture of hardware, wooden wares, machines, and 
carriages. There are also in tho city bseweries, foundries, 
tannerie.s, planing mills, and other indifstrial establishments. 

It possesses a good harbour, and 'carriers on trade in its 
manufactures and in country produce. The population in 
] 880 was 5039, , ^ 

KENSINGTON, a western subix'b of Loijdon in tho 
parish of Kensington, parliamentary borough of Chelsea, 
and county of Middlesex, a mile and a half west of Hyde 
Park Corner.^ The parish includos the suburbs of Brompton, 

Earl’s Court, part of Little Chelsea, the Gravel Pits, Net- 
ting Hill, and parf of Kctisal GVeen. Kensington palace 
and Kensington gardens, liowevo', lie in the parish of St 
Margaret’s, Westminster. The suburb of Kensington, 
which has developed out of the* village of Kensington, lies 
to the west of Kensington gardens, and consists principally 
of a long and in places narrow street, the modern imprdve* 
ments of which wjtli the sirrrouiK^ing additions have almost 
entirely obliterated all fraces of Uie “ old court suburb ” 
associated with the distkiguishecl personages of former 
times. From the High street others br?incli oil at intervals, 
and the elevated ground to the north is almos^^hully occu- 
pied with villas embosomed in woods. To tho south of tho 
High street is Kensington square, where at one time wero 
the residences of many of •the principal Attendants on the 
court. The principal public building! in the suburb are 
the palish church dn the Decorated style, erected in 1869 
at a coifii of c£35,000, tho elegant new town-hall, tho vestry* 
hall, the grammar school, the Roman Catholic college, 
opened in 1874, several monasteries and convents, and 
ivarious schools and charitioa The sitotof Old Gore House, 
at one time the residence of Mr Wilberforce and afterwards 
of the Countess of Blcssington, i# now occupied by the 
Royal Albert Hall and tho gardens of the Horticultural 
Society. These as well as Kehsington gardens and the 
South Kensington museum with its national training 
schools fall to bo noticed under tho article London. 
Kensington palace, a plain and irregular brick structure, 
originally surrounded by grounds extending to about 350 
acres, was at one time the residence of Lord Chancellor 
Finch, afterwards earl of Nottingham, of whom it was 
bought by William III. Additions wero made to it by 
William III., George I., George II., and the duke of 
Sussex. Tho palace was tho birthplace of Queen Victoria. 
Kensington house, which stood near the palace gate, and 
was at one time the residence of the duchess of Portsmouth, 
mistress of Charles II., was pulled down in 1873 to make 
way for tho mansion bf Baron Albert Grant The popu- 
lation of the registration subdistrict in 1871 was 91,664, 
which in 1881 bad increased to 120,125. Tho population 
of the parish in 1881 was 162,924. 

The manor of Kcii.sington, which is written in Domesday book 
Olmvesitwiy has an area of 1140 acres. Some trace tho origin of tho 
word to tho old Saxon name for king, others to a family of the 
name of Chencsi, others to Caen,’* luo old name for w'ood. Tho 
manor was originally 0 (‘cupied by tho gmat Middlesex forest, the 
trees of wliieh were abundant in the time of Henry Vlll. In 
Domesday it is mentioned as being held by Aubrey do Vero of the 
liishop of Coutances. Soon after this it became the absolute pro- 
perty of the De Veres, uho were afterwards created earls of Oxford. 

In the reign of Elizabeth it passed into the possession of the Argylls, 
by whom it was sohl to Sir Walter (’one, whoso daughter married 
Henry Rich, earl of Holland. Hollana House, in the Elizabethan 
style, the original matision of the manor of Kensington, was erected 
by Sir Walter Cope in 1697, and enlarged and adorned by the third 
Ijord Hfdliind (see Vfd. xii. m 100). The manor is at present held 
by Lord Kensington. See Faulkner, History and AnJtiqyvUics of 
Kensington^ 1820 ; Leigh Hunt, The Old Court Suburb. 

KENT, a maritime county in tho south-eastern corner Plato L 
of England, lies between 50° 54' and 51° 31' N. lat., and 
between 0° 3' W. long, and 1° 27' E. long. It is bounded 
on the N. by the estuary and mouth of the Thames, E. 
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and S.%1. by the Englteh Channel, S.W. by Suaser, and 
W. by Surrey. Its greatest breadth north and south from 
Sheerness to Dungeness is 35 miles, its length north-west 
to south-east from Sondon to Dungencss about 60 miles, 
and its length west to ^ast from Surrey to North Foreland 
in Thanet 65 miles. The area i^ 1,004,984 acres, or 1570 
square miles. « 

Coast Line , — Aboist two-thirds of the boundary line of 
Kent is formed by tidal water. The estuary of the Thames 
may be said to stretch from London Bridge to Sheerness 
in the Isle of Sheppey, to the north-west of which the 
estuary of the Medway cuts off a tongue of land wliosc 
extremity is termed the ^sle of Grali? Along the banks 
of the Thames the coasUis low and marshy, einbanhments 
being in several places necessary to prevent inundation, 
[n the estuary of the Medway there are a number of low 
marshy islands, but Sheppiiy presents to the sea a range 
of chalk cliffs from 80 to 90 feet in height. The marshes 
extend along the estua^ of ♦he Swa|jLJ to Whitstable, 
whence stretches a low line of clay and sandstone cliffs, 
succeeded at the Isle of Thq^wt*by the white chalk cliffs 
which extend soufhvvards to Begwell Bay, The coast 
from Shep{l|y round to the South Foreland is skirted by 
numerous flats and sands, tlf^j most extensive of which, the 
Goodwin sands, forming the break^tcr of the well-known 
anchorage of the^Downs, are said to have formed part of 
the estate of Earl fifodwine, and to have been submerged 
as late as 1097. From Pegwell Bay* to near Deal the 
outline of the coast is flat, but thence it rises ^g.iin into 
chalk cliffs, which continue round the South Foreland to 
Folkestone, where they are succeeded by the flab shingly 
shore bordering Uo*nney Marsh. A considerable portioip 
of Romney Marsh has been reclaimed from the sea since 
the time of Julius Cj.e.^r, but in nearly every other portion 
of the coast the soa has boon gaining on tlie land. 

Sur/are and Geolof/f /, — ^Ifcnt abounds in beautiful and 
finoly-wooded valleys with undulating and picturesque up- 
lands. A tract from 7 to 8 miles broad lying to the .soutli 
of the estuary of the Thames, and extending ciistwards as 
far as Thanet, belongs to the London Tertiary basin, and is 
formed chiefly either of Loudon (»r of idastic clay. The 
London Clay occupies the tongue of land between the 
estuaries of the Tliamos and ]\Icdway, as well as Sheppey 
and a district of country about 8 miles wide stretching 
southwards from Whitslable to Canterbury, and extending 
eastwards to the Islo of Thanet It reappears at Pegwell 
Bay, and in the neighbourhood of London it rises above 
the plastic clay into the elevation of ShootePs Hill, with a 
height of about 450 feet, and a ifliinber of smaller emi 
lienees. The thickness of the formation near London is 
about 400 feet, and at Sheppey it reaches 480 feet. At 
Shoppey it is rich in various kinds of fossil fish and shells. 
The plastic clay, whicli rests cliiefly on chalk, occupies the 
romaiiulcr of the estuary of the 'riiames, but at several 
places it is broken through by outcrops of chalk, which in 
some instances run northwards to the banks of the river. 
The Lower Tertiaries are rc[>resented by three different 
formations known as the Thanet beds, the Woolwich and 
Reading beds, and the Oldhaveu and Blackhcath beds. 
The Thanet bods resting on chalk form a narrow outcrop 
rising into cliffs at Pegwell Bay and Reculvcra, and consist 
(1) of a constant base bed of clayey greenish sand, seldom 
more than 5 feet in thickness ; (2) of a thin and local bed 
composed of alternations of brown clay and loam ; (3) of a 
bed of fiue light buff sand, which in West Kent attain.^ a 
thickness of more than 60 feet ; (4) of bluish grey sandy 
marl containing fossils, and almost entirely confined to Ea.st 
Kent, the thickness of the formation being more than 60 
feet ; and (5) of fine light grey sand of an equal thickness, 
also f ossilif erooa. The middle series of the Lower Tertiaries, 
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known as the Woolwich and ReadingH>eds, rests either on 
the Thanet bods or on chalk, and consists chiefly of irregular 
alternations of clay and sand of very various colours, the 
former often containing estuarine and oyster shells and tlic 
latter flint pebblea The thickness of the formation varies 
from 15 to 80 feet, hut most commonly it is from to 
40 feet. The highest and most local' .series of the Lou er 
Tertiaries is the Oldhaven and Bhicklieath beefs lyiov 
between the London Clay and the Woolwich beds. Tliey 
consist chiefly of flint pebbles or of light-coloured quartzoso 
sand, the thickness being from 20 to 30 feet, and are lest 
seen at Oldhaven and Blackhcath. To the south the 
London basin is succeeded by the North •Downs, an ele- 
vated ridge of country consisting of an outcrop of chalk 
which near Westerhain on the borders of Surrey reaches 
an elevation of 812 feet above sea level, and at several 
other places more than COO feed. It extends from Wes- 
terhani to Folkestone, with an irregular breadth generally 
of from 3 to 6 miles, but expanding to nearly 12 miles at 
Dartfurcl and Gravesend and also to tin* north of Folke- 
stone. After dipping below the Loruhai Ghiy at ( Canterbury, 
it sends out an outcrop which forms the greater part of 
Thanet, and towards the sea is often broken ofl into pre- 
cipitt>iiH escarpments. To the south of the Downs thta-e is 
a narrow valley formed by the Gault, a foss-iliferous blue 
clay. This is succeeded by an outcrop of the I.ower 
Greensand, wliich extends across the country from west 
to east with a breadth of from 2 to 7 miles, and rises into 
the picturesque elevations of the Ragstone hills. M’hcso 
in several cases reach a height of over GOO feet, ami have 
a steep slope southwards, overlooking the valley which 
extends from the borders of Sussex to llythe. This low 
ground is occupied chiefly by the Weald clays, which con- 
tain a considerable number of marine and frc.sh water fos.si]s. 
Along the borders of Sussex there is a narrow strip ut 
country consisting of pictures(pio sandy hills, wJiose highe>t 
elevation is nearly 400 feet; and the soiitli ^\e^t corner of 
the county is occupied by Romney >rarKh, whicli within a 
comparatively recent period has been recovered fnnn the 
sea. 

The Loudon Clay is much used for bricks, coarse pottery, 
anil Roman cement. Lime is obtained from the Chalk and 
Greensand formations. Ironstone is found in the AVeuldcn 
cliy.s and ealcarcims ironstone in the Ashdown sand, but 
tlie industry lias long been discontinued. Tin* last M ealdeii 
furnace was put out in 1828. 

/iVcc/x — The Thames, wliich forms the northern boundary 
of the county, receives the Ravensbuiunc at Deptford, and 
the Darent or Dart, which has a course of 18 miles, and 
becomes navigable at Dartford. The Medway, which has 
a course of over 50 miles, and with its tributaries drains, 
a basin having an area of G80 square miles, is formed of 
several streams that rise in the neighbourhood of Tunbridge 
Wells, and of Eas^i Griiistcad. iu Su.ssex. After passing 
Ashiirst and Peiishurst it receives the Eden fretn the west, 
and at Yalding in tlie Wcalil the Teise and Beult. At 
Chutbaiu it widens into an estqary, the greater portion of 
its waters ultimately joining the Thames at I8hc(‘rness, ami 
the other portion parsing southwards to the sea througli tho 
Swale Chauiiv^l. Tho river is tidal as high as Maidstone. 
The Stour, winch has a course of nearly 50 miles, and 
with its tributary tho Little Stour drains an area of aUmt 
380 square miles, has its origin in several styeaqis which 
spring from the Low^r Greensand ami the Chalk, the two 
main branches, which have their source near Lei/liam and 
near llythe respectively, uniting at Ashford. At S^^rre tlio 
Siour separates into two branches which insulate the Isle 
of Thanet, the smaller portion flowing northward to tho 
sea near Ueculver, the other and main- j/ortion flo^ng 
eastward to PcijWell Bay. The stream is tidal and nav^;- 
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able to Fordwlcli, n4ar Canterbury. The Little Stour rises 
in the Lower Chalk near Lyminge, and joins at Stourmuuth 
tfiat branch of the Stour which falls into tho sea at Pegwell 
Bay. Tho Dour, a small stream which gives its name to 
Dover, has a course of little more than 3 miles from Ewell 
tofthe sea. The Bother, which has its source in Sussex, 
fornis for some distance tlie boundary between that county 
f^ml Ktnt, and along with several of its branches insulates 
the Isle of Oxney. 

The only c&nils at all in use are that which runs along 
the borders of Romney Marsh, connecting the Bother with 
the sea at llytho, but now partly tilled up; and that 
b^'tween OravQsend and Rochester, which is partly occupied 
by a line of railway. 

Climate^ Soil, and Agriculture , — The insalubrity of 
certain portions of the county caused by extensive marshes 
has been almost wholly removed by draining. In tho 
north-eistern districts the climate is a little uncertain, and 
d linage is often done to early fruit blossoms and vegetation 
by cold easterly winds. In the largo portion of the county 
sheltered by the Dowms the climate is milder and more 
equable, and vegetation is somewhat earlier. The soil is very 
various in character, but on the whole rich and under high 
cultivation. The methods of culture and the kinds of crop 
produced are perhaps more widely diversified than those of 
any other county in England. Upon the London Clay the 
land is generally heavy and stiff, but very fruitful when 
prv»perly manured and cultivated. The marsh lands along 
the banks of tho Thames, Medway, Stour, and Swale con- 
sist chiefly of rich chalk alluvium. The Chalk formation is 
in some cases overlaid by London Clay, alluvium, or brick- 
carth, but in the higher chalk districts the soil is often 
poor and thin, and in some places much mixed with flints. 
In tho Isle of Thanct a light mould predominates, w'hich 
has been much enriched by fish manure. Tho valley of 
the Medway, especially tho district round Maidstone, which 
has been called the garden of England, is the most fertile 
part of tho county, the soil being a deep loam with a sub- 
soil of brick-earth. On the ragstone the soil is occasionally 


thin and much mixed with small j)ort{oQ8 S)f saftid and 
stone ; but in some situations the ragstone has a thick 
covering of clay loam, which is most suitable for the pro- 
duction of bops and fruits. In the district of the Weald 
marl prevails, with a substratum tof clay. The soil of 
Romney Alarsh is a clay alluvium. 

AcoonUiig to the agricultufal returns fori 881, the total area under 
crops comprehended 7^5,215 acrosi a ])er#entngo of 73*9 instead of 
71*7 in 1870; corn crops had an area of 2fl,211 acres^a 2 )ercentago 
of 22 ‘3 instead of 25*1 in 1870; green crops 85,614 acres, a iH^rceut- 
age of 8 *5 instead of 7 *4 ; rotation grasses 53, 421 acres, a percentage of 
5*3 instead of 6*2 ; permanent imsture 327,070 acres, a percentage 
of 31*8 instead of 28*2. The area under 2 )ermanent pasture thus 
exceeds tliut under cm-n crops by n^rly a third. I'he area under 
woods ill 1881 was 82,o49 acres, under orchards 16,673, under mar- 
ket gardens 4221, and under nursery g||auiids 070. Of the corn crops 
tho most largely grown is wheat, which in 1881 occu]»icd 84,388 
acres, oats coming next W'ith 52,177 ^cius, and barley and here occu- 
pying only u little less, 50,010 acres. Ilcaiis and ]3cas« were grow^n 
on 17,453 and 19,762 acres respectively, ctiid rye on only 421 acres, 
in Thanct mustard, s^duach, canary seed and a variety ol other seeds 
are raised. Of green crops, /unifj>s and swedes were grown on 
27,254 acres, vetchSs and similar ersps on 22,179 acres, potatoes 
17,815, mangolds 12,070, cabbage 58^3, ami carrots 452. Part 
of the area under green cfoA% is occujiied by market gardens, 
w'hieh arc very numerous in tho neighboiirflood of Loudon. The 
]»riiiei 2 )aL oreliard districts arc tho valleys of the Daient and Med- 
w*ay, and the Tc*rtiary soils ovcrlyhig the Chalk, between Kochester 
and Canterbury. T^ie county is 8i>ecially famed for cherries and 
filberts, but apples, pca(^, iduros, gocTjeDcrries, and currants are 
also largely cultivated. Ill *oine cases applfs, cherries, filberts, 
ami hops— the sjipcial crop of the countv-|are grown in alternate 
rows. 41,476 acres w*ere under bops in ICciit in 1881, and in tho 
United •Kingilom oiAy 64,943 aeres. *The ]>rinci]Mil hop districts 
are iho* cc^niiy in East Kent lying between Canterbury and 
Eavensbain, tlie valley of the Medway in Mid Kent, and tho 
district of the Weald. Tlie area under liops in these several dis- 
tricts in 1881 was 11,718, 17,353, and 11,986 acres respectively, — 
other distriels contributing only 419 acivs.* Much of the Weald, 
which originally was occupied by a forest, is still densely wooded. 
There are many fine woods scaitcrecit througliout the county, 
especially in tho valley of the Medway, oak and beech being the 
trees }iriuci{)ally grown. A largo iv^tent of woodland is ash and 
chestnut plantations — maintained for th«*. growth of hop-jioleH. 

Tho following table gives a classification of liuldings according to 
8120 us returned on the 26th June 1875 and tho 4th June 1860, with 
the acreage of each class of holding for these years: — 


Class of holding 1 ^ ^ 

100 to 300 Acres. 1 300 to ftOO Acres. 

• i ... 

500 to 1000 Acres. 

1000 Acres and 
UpM'Bl'clS. 

Tutttl. 

Years 1.S75. 

IHHO, i 1M7.1. 

1880. 

187.1. 

1880. j 187.1. 

1880. 

1875. 

IRRO. 

187.1. 

1880. 

1875. 

1880. 

Xumlvr ' 

Area In Am*i | 92,H}»7 

7,2rtl 1 l.WS 

I 

1.301 

1,814 

311,188 

1,848} 3G8 

320,074 1 1.30,870 


no 

7C,545 

108 

70,(>4C 

1.1 

18,587 

18 

18,020 

10,801 

728414 

10,026 

744,548 


About two-thinls of thf3 holdings arc les.s than 50 ai rcs in extent, 
but the largest area— about two-fiftlu of the whole— is in farms 
betw’eeii 100 and 300 acres. 

Tho nurnbv.T of horses in 1881 was 29,450, an average of 3 9 to 
eV‘Ty 100 aeres under cultivation, tho average fur Kngl.iiid ami also 
fur Oroat Britiiii being 4*4. The number of burses used fur agri- 
cultural jmrpuscs was 24,177. The total niiiiiber of cattle in 
iHsl was 73,409, an average of 19*9 (England lu*9, Great Hritain 
ls‘4) to every 100 acres under cultivation. Tho number uf cows 
in milk or in calf w';is 29,485, anl of other cattle 43,924. Cattle 
aic gr.ized in large iiuinbcr.s on the marsh la^ids along tho estuaries 
of the river and of course dairy farms are very numerous in the 
noighbourhood of London. 3’he number of sheep in 1881 w*a.M 
952,311, an average of 128*9 (England 62*4, Great Britain 76*3} 
to every 100 acres under eukivatioii. The numiKsr one year old 
and upwards wa.s 627,1*21, and below one year 3*25,187. A breed 
of sheep r»t*Rului to the district, known as Kents, is grazed on 
Rofiin^'V ^larsh, hut Sotithduwns arc the principal breed raised on 
the upliiids. Pigs in 1881 Tiiiniberetl 55,896, o| an average of 7*5 
(England 7, Gnsit Britain 6 0) to every 100 acres under cultivation. 

According iu the landowners* return, 1872-73, the land, exclusive 
of that in the mctro|jolis, wras divirhul between 34,683 proprie- 
tors, and« ita*gro-A.s anuiial valiu was £3,357,057. Of the owners, 
26,025, or inon^than 77 per cent., posse.ssed less than 1 acre, and 
the average value ]xjr acre over all was £3, lOs. 7Jd. There were 
four propriebirs pissess^g above 10,000 acres each, viz., Viscount 
H^rnsilalo, 1.5,162 acres; I^ord Sondes, 14,446 ; Sir H. Tufton, 
1*3,619; and the Ecclesiastical (Commissioners, ^^litehall, 10,591. 
Oilier seventeelk pos8es.sed more than 5000 acres each. 

SfanufacUvriJ^ind Trade , — At one time there were extensive iron- 
wm ks in the W :ald of Kent, and voulk-n cloth was also largely 


manufactured, but the former industry is now wliolly extinct, and 
the latter is only prosecuted to a very small extent. Next to the 
occupations connected wdth the Government establishments at Dept- 
ford, Woolwich, Chatham, and Shcerne8s(Bce Dockyakdr, vol. viL 
p. 310), tlie most important industry of the county is that of paper, 
which is carried on on tho banks of the Cray, Daroiit, Medway, and 
other streams in the west of tho county. Shipbuilding by nrivate 
firms is also prosecuted nt Greenw-ich, Gravesend, Dover, North- 
fleet, and Ramsgate. At Greenwich there are ougineoring works, 
soap works, and chemical works ; and the carriage and engine works 
of the South-Eastern Uailw*ay are situated at Ashford. Manufac- 
tories of silk, cotton, linen, wool, and ribbons give employment in 
various towns ond villages. Bricks, tiles, pottery, and cement are 
fabricated, especially on the banks of the Swale and Medway. 
Lime-burning and whiting-making are also carried on.^ There are 
powder-mills at Dartford, Faversham, and Tunbridge. The 
principal |K>rt8 besides those on the Thames ami Medway are 
Whitstable, Herne Bay, Margate, Broadstairs, Ramsgate, Sand- 
wich, Deal, Dover, and Folkestone. The watering-places are 
Eiith, Groenhithe, Northfloet, Gravesend, Herne Bay, Margate, 
Westgate, Broadstairs, Ramsgate, Deal, Dover, Folkestone, and 
Siindgate. Tunbridge Wells is a favourite spa. 

Fishing. — Deep-sea fishing is largely prosecuted all round the 
coast of Kent. Sliriinps, soles, ana flounders are caught in great 
numbers in tho estuaries of the Thames and Medway and along the 
coast of Whitstable and Margate as well as at Ramsgate. The prin- 
cifial oyster beds are at Queenborough, Rochester, Milton, Faver- 
sfiam, and Whitstable, and whitebiut frequent the Thames in 
immense shoals below (Greenwich. 

the main pathway of communication between 
Loudon and the Continent lies through Kent to Dover, the county 
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at a very early period oirio^ed the advantage of railway intercourse ; 
and it is now very completely intersected with railway lines. 

^rfminw/rflrfio?i.-^Kent is divided into five lathes— a partition 
peculiar to the countj^ and dating from Anglo-Saxon times. The 
lathes are ^t Augustine, Shepway, Scray, Aylesford, and Sutton- 
at-Uone. The county cdnipnses 61 huudreds, the lowey of Tun- 
briilge, the franchise and barony of Bircholt, the liberty of the Ihle 
of Sheppey, the liberty of Now Hdlnney ; two cities, Canterbury 
(21,701) and Kochcstei^ (21,6iK)), which lire also municipal and 
parliamentiry borougift ; one parliamentary borough, Ciiatham 
(46,806); five boroughs which are both muiiicij>ol and parliamen- 
tary, viz., Dover (28,486), Gravesend (m. 23,376, p. 31,355), Hytho 
(m. 4069, p. 28,066), Maidstone (ni. 29,638, p. 39,662), Sandwich 
(m. 2846, p. 15.666) ; ]m\ of the parliamentary borough of Green- 
wich and five municipal bproughs, viz., Deal (8422), Favcrsham 
(8627), Folkestone (18,887), Margate (16,889), and Tenterden 
(3620). The liberty of •New Romney and all the nyinicipal 
boroughs except Gravesend and Maidstone are included among the 
Cinoiio Ports. The Cin<iuo^Port districts in Kent are those of 
Sandwich, partly in Essex, Dover, Hythe, New Romney, and a 
portion of Rye, namely, Tentcrden (see CiKQUR Pouts, voI. v. 
p. 786). Until 1867 Kent was for parliamentary purimaes formed 
into only two dhrisions, Easf aniL West Kent, but by the. Reform 
Act of that year West Koifb Avas divMcd int<t West and Mid Kent. 
The city of Canterbury, which rotunis two members, Dover ami 
Sandwich, which return two mglhl^rs each, and Hythe, wliich 
returns one membo.* are included in Etist Kent, which returns in 
all nine me«||)ors. In Mid Kent are included the city of Rochester, 
returning t^ mouibers, Mai^toue, returning two incmbcrs, ami 
Chatham and Gravesend, returning one mamber each ; it returns 
in all eight members. West Kent, wdii^ returns two ipeiiibers, in- 
cludes part of thd^borougli of Greenwich, which returns two incin- 
bers. The total* rep|psentatioii of the county, including Greenwich, 
is thus twenty-one members. The county lias one court oir general 
sessions and tw'o of ([Uiigter sessions ; the number of* sessional 
divisions is sixteen, exclusive of the liberty of Rofimey Marsh, 
which has petty and general sessions under its cliarters. The 
central criminal court has jurisdiction over certain luA-islies in 
the county. The city of t^aiiterbury (a county in itself), the cit^ 
of' Rochester, and tlm boroughs of Gravesend and Maidstone have 
commissions of the peace ami separate courts of quarter sessions, 
as have also the ports tnd boroughs of Deal, Dover, Favorsliam, 
Folkestone, Hythe, Margate, Sandwich, and Teiiterden. The 
ancient borough of Que(*nliorough, goveniod by an old charter, 
has a recorder and a court of quarter sessions with a separate juris- 
diction limited to misdemeanours. Summary cases are dealt with 
by the mayor ami magistrates in petty sessions. With the excep- 
tion of the portion included in the metropolitan police district, 
the sliire for judicial •purposes belongs to the south-eastern cir- 
cuit, nnd for police purposes is tlivided into twelve districts, which 
are generally identical with the petty sessional divisions. The 
cities of Canterbury and Rochester, the boroughs of Deal, Dover, 
Faversham, Folkestone, Gravesend, Hythe, Maidstone, Margate, 
Sandwich, and Tenterden, and the towns of Ramsgate (22,605) and 
Tunbridge Wells (24,309) have their own police. Ecclesiastically, 
with the oxcemtion of portions of two parishes, Kent is within the 
dioceses of (Jaiitorbury and Rochester; and it contains thirty- 
seven civil parishes or places, os well as parts of other parishes 
extending into adjoining counties. 

Population ,. — Since 1801, when itiiuigbered 308,667, the popula- 
tion has been rapidly ami ujiintorruptcdly increasing. In 18*21 it 
was 427,2*24, and in 1841 it had increased to 549,353, in 1861 to 
733,381, in 1871 to 848,294, and in 1881 to 977,585, of whom 
477,715 wore males and 499,870 fomale-s. 

History and Antiqmtie3.^A tribe of the Belgm from Gaul had 
before the time of Cuesar’s invasion taken possession of a largo por- 
tion of southern Britain, including Kent. The remarkable crom- 
lech, Kit’s Coity House, near Aylesford, belongs to this early period, 
as do numerous earthworks, encampments, stone circles, and excava- 
tions on the coast which are now generally regarded as ancient 
chalk nits. The spot of Ctesur’s landing was pr^ably either some 
part of tile coast lietween Walmor and Tnanet — the neighbourhood 
of Deal finding most supporters — or the Portus Lemanisixi Romney 
Marsh, which is identical with the town of Lymne. In his first 
invasion he did not penetrate farther than Kent, and the absence 
of lapidary inscriptions is reganled os evidence tliat its conquest 
was easily efiectea. The principal Roman road was the Watling 
Street, between JDuMs (Dover) and Loudon, which bad much the 
same course as the present highway. This road was joined at 
Hurovemum (Canterbury) by two -others, one from the Portus 
Lmanis (Lymne) and the other from Regulhium (Reculvcr). The 
tx^es of the road from the Portus Lemanis are still well marked 
throughout its whole extent, but agricultural operations have 
Mmost wholly obliterated the traces of that from Rcgulbium. 
Of two other Roman stations, Durolrntm aud Vagniacas^ the site 
cannot be absolutely determined, but most probably the former was 
near Faverahomi and for the latteri which waa somewhere between 
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Rochester and London, most opinions Avour Springhead near 
Gravesend. Them are still important remains of llonian fortresses 
at Dover, Richborough, Recutver, and Lyinno ; many tiaees^f 
Roman villas Imve also been discovered ; aud portions of Roman 
structures have frequently been utilized in tho construction of 
churches and other buildings. A great variety of Roman rclhvs 
have been diseovi*rcd in nearly every part of the county, ii'he 
most remarkable are profuse traces of extensive potteries of purple 
or black ware at Upchurch on the south bank of the Medway, 
leaden coffins elaborately oniainented, and glass and bronze vi*.ss«^^s 
ill various Roman ccmieteries. The earliest Teutonic srltJt^niiOit, 
under Hengest and Horsa, took place in Kent ; nifd, on the arrival 
of Augustine in 697, Canterbury became tlie Christian metropolis 
of the island. Seiiarule kings apjiear to have occasionally ruled in 
East aud West Kent ; and a bishopric was established at Rochester, 
in West Kent, as well us at Canterbury. Of thimjKjriod of Kentish 
history the iirinciiial antiipiurian remaiiis are the cemeteries ; from 
those at Surre and Osengal in ’J’haiiet, and at Bifrons, Barham, 
Bishopsbouruc, Giltoii, and Sittingbourne, a large nuinlxT of relies 
of various kinds liave been obtained. Some old customs belonging 
to this iMii-iod, including that of gavelkind in cases of intestacy, are 
still extant. Kent in 8*23 was united by Egbert to tho kingdom 
of the West Saxons. In the 9th, lOtb, and 11th centuries it suf- 
fered grejitly from the ravages of the Danes. After the Comiuest 
the earldom of Kent, which had been held by Godwine ami after- 
wards by Harold, was bestowed by Willuim on his brother Odo 
bishop of Bayciix. Among other events of historic importance 
the following may be mentioned : — the. capture of Rochester by 
William RuLis in 1088, an incident connected with the rebellion 
of Olio, which Avas subdued in the same year; the minder of 
Thomas It Bucket at Canterbury in 1170 ; the submission of King 
John to the pope's legate at Dover in 1216; tho capture of Roi hester 
Castle by King John in the same year, and of tho same castle by 
the dauphin of France in 1216, the greater fiart of Kent formally 
submitting to him with the exception of Dover C?astle; Wat Tyler s 
insurrection in 1381 and that of Jack Cade in 1450 ; the cncanip- 
iiient of (.'ornish insurgents at Blacklieuth in 1497, where they 
were surprised by Henry VII. ; the insurrection of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, which was commenced at Maidstone in 1564 ; the suppres- 
sion of the Keiitisli iii'surrectioii by Fairlav at Maidstone, .Iiinc 1, 
1648; and the burning of certain sbip.<i at Clmtham by tlic Dutch 
fleet under De Ruyter in 1667 alter the fort of Sheerness had been 
levelled I y liis guns. 

As was to be c.xpt*cted from its connexion with the early history 
of England, and from it.s beauty ond fertility, Kent possessed a 
larger than average number of monastic louiulations. The earliest 
were the priory of Christ’s Church and the abbey of St Peter and St 
Paul now called St Augustine’s, both at Can tei bury, founded by 
Augustine and the monks who accompanied him to England. In 
the time of Henry V i 1 1. the other ]U‘incjpal religious houses wx*ie 
a.priory at Rochester founded in 1089, a priory lounded at Folke- 
stone in 1100 on tho site of a nunnery originally founded in 680, 
a nunnery of St Sepulchre at (’aiiterbiiry, founded alamt 1100, a 
nunnery at Miii.st(*r in Sheppey built in 1130 on the .site of a 
nunnery which Avas founded in 675, but destroyed by tlie Danes, 

St ^lartin’s Priory at Dover established in 1140 in pln» e of ono 
founded in 696 but afterwards di.ssolved, an nblx'v at Faversham 
founded in 1147, ami nuniierics at Lillecliurch in lligham founded 
before 1161, at Davington founded in 1163, and at Mailing founded 
ill tho time of William Rufus; the Black Canons possessed a priory 
at Leetls founded in 1119, an abbey at Westwood in the jiarish of 
Eritli founded in 1178, a priory at Combwell in Goudherst founded 
in tho reign of Honry II., a priory at 'J'unhiidge lounded in the 
same century, a priory at Bilsington foun«lcd in 1*263, St Gregory’s 
Priory at Cantcrl)Uiy, changed in the lime of Henry I. fioiii one 
of secular priests, origiiuilly foundetl in 1084; the White Canons 
had St Rudogund’s •Vbbey " near 'Dover, founded in 1193, and an 
abbey at West Laiigdon, founded in 1192 ; house| belonging to 
the Carmelites existed at Aylc.sforil and Neweiideii, both founded 
in 1240, and at Sundw'ich founded in 1272; one belonging to tho 
Dominicans was founded at Caiitwrbury in 1221, the Franciscans 
having one at tlie same city founded in 1225, and the Ereniito 
Friars also one at the sumo city foumied in the time of EdAvnrd 1. 
or Kdwanl IK; Jiblxiy of Cistercian monks was founded at 
Boxlay in 114^ a preceptory of Knights Templars at Swin^field 
near 1 lover some timo before 1190, a j^riory ot Trinitarian Friars 
at Motteiidcn in tlio parish of ITeadcorn in 1224, a nunnery of 
tho oi-der of St Augustine at Dartford about 1365, a cell of Clnniao 
monks at Monks Horton in the timo of lleni-v ^I.,^nd a pre- 
cept ory belonging to the knights of St John ofUerusabuii at NVest 
I’eckham in the timo of Henry IV. Of tho inonastM buildingB 
the principal remains are those of tho«Bcnedictiiii^ inouastery of 
St Augustine at Cantorbury, the priory of Chri.st’s Churen, Cllnter- ^ 
bury, adjoining the ca4.h«'dral, tho llominicanj^convent, Canter- ^ 
bury, St lladegund’s Abbt^y near Dover, St Martel’s Priory, Dover, 
Horton Priory, Mailing Abbey, Aylesford Friaw, and the ^beys 
of Minster in Sheppey aud Minster in Thanol In additii^ to** 
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the cathedrals of Roch^ker and Canterbury, the churches of special 
interest are thoao of Darenth, partly Old English ; Lymingc, of 

ry great antiquity ; Harlrestoii, a small but unique s{)CL‘imen 
of enriched Late Noriiiaii work ; ratricksbourne, a very beautiful 
example of Norman; St Alargarcts-at-ClilFe, with many portions 
of very rieh Norman, the west doorway being one of the finest 
examples of Norman work in England; New Romney, with the 
finest Norman tower in Kent; Folkestone, Early Englisli, with 
some portions almost Norman ; St Martin's Church, (’anterbury ; 
h^abourne, with some singular Norman woik, and possessing several 
brasses; St ClointMit’s, Sandwich, partly Early English, willi eii- 
richoil Norman®tower; Minster in Sheppey, Norman and Early 
English, with brass of date about 1330; Minster in Tliaiiet, Norman 
tower and nave, with Early English chancel ; Lydd, jiartly Early 
English and possessing sevenil brasses ; (.'obham, Early English, 
witli the ^ine^t ccl lection of brasses in England ; llythe, with plain 
exterior, but possessing a chancel W’hosc interior is one of the iincst 
specimens of Early English work extant ; Stone. Early English to 
Decorated, and in style resembling Liiu'oln catho«lral ; Charthani, 
a fine specimen of the Decorated, and jiossessiiig several brasses, 
one of the date 1300 ; Ashford, Dccorate«l and IVr|H.*iidiculttr, with 
brass of 1375, ami one of the finest towers in Kent. 

The principal secular buildings of interest, in addition to the 
Roman ruins already referred to, are the Norman ktfeps of Mailing, 
Canterbury, liochester, Dover, Chilhaiii, .'iml Tunbridge; the castles 
ofSandowii, Deal, and Walmer, built by Henry VIII. for defensive 
purposes; Hever Castle, the seat of the lioloyns, ami the scene of the 
eourtship of Anne Roleyn and Henry VIII. ; AlUiigton Castle near 
Maidstone, the birthplace of Sir Thomas Wyatt ; the banquettiiig 
hall and gateway of the Royal Palace at Eltham ; the castellated 
mansion of Leeds Castle near Maidstone; IVnshurst Castle, the 
seat of the Shlneys ; Knole House near Sovenoaks, formerly one 
of the palaces attached to the aivlil)ishoju’it; of (.'anterbury, and 
once the seat of the dukes of Dorset, now of Lord Sackville ; the 
Mote, at Ightham ; and Cobham Hall. 

A full uccounc of th** jreolojry of Kent h eompn*hen«te<l in Topley'a Geology cf 
the Weald^ and W'liitakerS (Ifoloyv of the London Bustn forming part of the 
inemoira of tin; Ge«>]ogicul Sunev of the irnitoil Kingd«)ni. Amuntr the more 
undent book^ on K«*nr are LainhanlN Perumhulittion, wiltten In loTO, Int ed. 

1 -*>76, laleat ; Kilburn«'’M /jr/j/A’urn'i/, KJ'iT; ami Plulipot’s VuUtrtt Canfittnumf 
biiVJ. The principal histtnies am ilmsf of Harris ilTID), liusted (1778 J«»), 
Seymour (177d), Ilenshall (17!)S), fidmid (isjs ao;, ('oUmgs (iHai), and I>unkin 
(l8«'i6-77). .Aiiioinr tlio many uorks tieuringoii Kentish uiitiqiiitieM may he men* 
tloned Suinncr, Treatise on the lionotn Port% and Forl.% of Kent ^ 1(1P3; Xlchol®, 
Antiqmtie* in Kent, 17S2-HS; rarsons. Monument of Kent, 17514; San(l>s, Con- 
^uctwiines Kitnei.»\ ls.51; Hussey, Kote^ on the Chni'che$ of Kent^ 1852; F. IT. 
.Vppacli, C. J. Ctetttr'* linfixh Expeditions from Boulogne to the. Bay of A puldort\ 
1808 : Lurking, Facsimile of iJuuosday Book n luting to Kent^ IShO ; Ku»ley, A 
/fistory of the }V‘eald of Kmt^ 1871-74; Stott-kobertson. Kentith Archteology, 
1S77 81 ; (ilynne, .V/y/#* on Churclo-s o f Kent, 1877. See also Fro'»t, In Kent with 
Charles Dickens, ISSO. A \erv full bibliogtaphy of Horkfj relating t<i Kent and 
l‘.H ucvenil towns Is given In .Siniilfs Bihlwthcea Canfiana, 1S.*I7 ; see alao 
.\nderHon'a British Topography, issi. The Ardovotogia Cantiana, a periodical 
publie.Htion of the Kent Archuiologioal Society, contains accounts of the latest 
antiquai'iiin dcscoveries. ^ 

KENT, James (1763-1847), American jurist, was born 
at Philippi in New York State, July 31, 1763. He 
graduated at Yale Collegia in 1781, and began to practise 
law at Poughkeepsie, in 1785 as an attorney, and in 
1787 at the bar. In 1790 and 1792 Kent was chosen to 
represent Dutchess county in the State legislature. In 1793 
he removed to New York, where Governor J ay, to whom the 
young lawyer’s Federalist sympathies were a strong recom- 
menrlation, appointed him a master in chancery for the city. 
The year 1796 saw Kent again a member of the legislature 
and professor of law in Columbia College. In 1797 he 
became recorder of New York, in 1798 judge of the supreme 
court of the State, in 1804 chief justice, and in 1814 
chancellor <>f New York. In 1822 he became a member of 
the convention bo revise the State constitution. Next year, 
having attained the ago of pixty, Chancellor Kent resignecl 
Ills office, and was re-elected to his former chair. Out of 
the lectures he now delivered grew the Commentaries on 
American Law (4 vols., 1826-30), which byfceir learning, 
range, and lucidity of style, have won for fiim a high and 
permanent place in the estimation of both English and 
American jurists. Kent rendered mo.st essential service 
to American jurisprudence \FhiIo serving as chancellor. 
Chancery, law had been very unpopular during the colonial 
period, ^and had received down to his time but little 
devflopment, and no decisions had been published. His 
judgments of fcliis clas i (see Johnson’s Chancery RejjortSj 
7 vols., 1816424) cover a wide range of topics, and are 
80 thoroughly fonaidered and developed as unquestion- 


ably to form the basis of AinericaTn equity jurisprudence. 
Kent was a man of great purity of character, of singular 
simplicity and guilelessness in his ways^ and is altogether 
a conspicuous and remarkable figure^ in American annals. 
He died in New York, December 1*2, 1847. 

To Kont w'c owe several otJuT works (including a Commentary on 
J liter tmflomi Jjiw) of, les.s importance than tno CommmtarieH, 
The.se have pa.s.seil through twelvc'^editionV* the most recent (1873) 
being aiinotatftd by 0. W. Holmes, jun. See Duer’8'’i)i.vco»(r5e on 
the LifCf Characini\ and Public Services of James Kent^ 1848 ; and 
The National Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Americans, vol ii., 
1852. 

KENT, William (1686-1748), “painter, architect, and 
the father of modern gardening;” as Horace Walpole in 
his Anecdotes of Painting describes him, was born in 
Yorkshire in 1685. Apprenticed to a coach-painter, his 
ambition soon led him to Loudoki, where he began life os a 
portrait and historical painter. lIo*was fortunate enough 
to fall in with kind patrons, whp 'sent him in 1710 to study 
in Italy ; and at ]{ome made other friends, among them 
Lord Burlington, with whom he returned to England in 
1719. Under that nobleman’s roof Kent chiefly resided 
till his death on April 12, 1748, — enjoying through his 
patron’s infiuence abundant commissions in al'4>tc[)artments 
of las art, as well as variousi ' court appointments which 
brought him an incon:),e of .£600 a year. Walpole flatly 
says that Kent was below* mediocrity ill painting, lie 
had some little taste and skill in architecture, of which 
Holkham palace is^perhaps the most favourable example. 
The mefliabre statue of Khakespeare in Westminster Abbey 
sufficiently stamps his powers as a sculptor. His merit in 
landscape gardening is greater, [n Walpole’s stilted 
language, Kent “ was painter enough to taste the charms 
of landscape, bold and opinionative enough to dare and to 
dictate, and born with a genius to sA'ikeout a great system 
from the twilight of imperfect essays.” In short, he was 
the first in English gardening to vindicate the natural 
against the artificial. Banishing all the clipped monstrosh 
ties of the topiary art in yew, box, or holly, releasing the 
streams from the conventional canal marble basin, and 
rejecting the mathematical symmetry of ground plan then 
in vogue for gardens, Kent endeavoured to imitate the 
variety of nature, with due regard to the principles of 
light and shade and perspective. Sometimes he carried 
his imitatlou too far, as when ho planted dead trees in 
Kensington gardens to give a greater air of truth to the 
scene, though he himself was one of the first to detect the 
folly of such an extreme. Kent’s plans w'cre designed 
rather with a view to immediate effect over a comparatively 
small area than with i^egard to any broader or subsccRient 
resulLs, — doubtless from landscape gardening being then 
but in its infancy. 

KENTIGEKN, St (c. 616-603), popularly known a» 
St Mungo, the apostle of Strathclyde and the restorer 
of Christianity among the Cumbrians, was, according to 
Jocelyn of Furness, the sun of “ the daughter of a certain 
king most pagan in his creed who ruled in the northern 
parts of Britannia.” His mother, probably a nun, was, it 
i.s said, when with Child sentenced to be thrown from one 
of the precipices of Dunpelder (Traprain Law, formerly 
Dumpender Law, in Haddington), but miraculously escaping 
was exposed in a boat to the mercy of the sea and landed 
on the sand at Culenross (Culross), where she gave birth 
to the child. On the spot where the boat reached land 
there was at one time a small chapel dedicated to Si 
Kentigern. According to the tradition, St Servanus (who. 
however, lived two hundred years after Kentigern) took 
special care of the mother and child, calling the mother 
Taneu (Thanew) and the child Kontigorn, “ head master 
or lord.” Afterwards he also named him, on account of 
his intelligence and the graces of his character, Munghis 
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(Mungo), ‘Mearest fjiand." As, however, the favour with 
which he was regarded by Servanus had awakened the 
animosity of his fellow pupils, he secretly made his escape, 
and ultimately found his way to Cathures (Glasgow), near 
a cemetci^ which hacUbeen long consecrated by St Ninian. 
There ho dwelt for some time with two brothers named 
Telleyr and Anguen, when on Account of the fame of his 
manner xj( life and miral'ulous deeds the king and clergy 
of Cumbrfa, in order to restore the religion of Christianity 
to its former influence, called over a bishop from Ireland 
and caused Kentigern to be consecrated bishop. His cathe- 
dral seat he named uksgu, “ the dear family,” where he 
collected a number of fnends and disciples who practised 
continence and lived fifter the manner of the luiudtive 
church. On his life being threatened, he journeyed to 
Menevia (St David’s) in •South Wales, where he founded 
the monastery of Lla^ielwy, afterwards St Asaph’s. When 
Roderick ascended the« throne of Cumbria, Kentigern 
returned, and after establfl^hing his see for some time at 
Hoddam, Dumfriesshii^fe, he settled finally at Glasgow. 
Ho is said to have di^d on a, Sunday, and as his saint’s 
day is the 13th JiRftmary, he probably died in G03. 

The fragij%it of a life of St Kentigern, composed at the instance 
of Herheit, bishop of Glasgow^ wlio died in 1164, and luadt* use of 
by Jolin of Forduii, is preserved in a maituseript ol the British 
Museum. It was first printed hy Cos#io Inncs in tlw llefjistrnm 
KpUwpatm Oftmliloisis. A life Written by .Toeelyii, a monk of 
Furness, about 1180, •xists in two MSS., one in the Britisli Museum, 
the other in the [mhlic library of the arcliUishup of bumul 

along with a life of St SA vanus in a small miarto #oUiine. An 
abridgment of the life by Jocelyn was ]mblished by Capgi'ave in 
AVm Lcijcnda Anglix. The British Museum MS. was nublished 
by Pinkerton in the Vifai Antiqnm Sandoruvi Hcotm. Tne secoml 
MS. has been ])ubUi;Jied along with the anonymous fragment, timl 
with translations of both, accompanied with learned notes by Bisho]> 
Forbes of Breeliiii, in voL v. of The Jlintorians of Scotland^ 1874. 
rrincipally on the earlier fragment have been foundc<l the legends 
of St Kentigern and his friends and disciples in the Aberdeen 
Breviary, whicli have been f uhlLshed with translations and notes 
by Rev. William Stevenson, 1874. See also Skene’s Celik tScviland^ 
vol. ii., and Montalembert’s Monks of West, 

^ KENTUCKY 

Copyright^ 1 882, hy John R, Procter. 

K entucky, ono of tlia central States of the United 
States of America, is situated between 36'" 30' and 
30” 6' N. lat., and 82° and 89° 38’ W. long., and i.s bounded 
on the N. by Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, on the W. by 
Missouri, on the S. by Tennessee and Virginia, and on the 
K by Virginia and West Virginia. It extends from east 
to west 458 miles, and its greatest width from north to 
south is 171 miles. • 

The area of the State has been variously estimated at 
from 37,000 to 40,000 square miles. The surface is an 
elevated plateau sloping from the groat Appalachian uplift 
on the south-east, to the Ohio and Mississippi rivers on the 
north and west Only that portion of the State including 
and lying between the Pine or Laurel Mountain and the 
Cumberland range may bo said to partake of the mountain 
structure. These parallel ranges have an elevation of from 
2000 to 3000 feet above seadevel, whilst the mountains in 
the Cumberland valley between these ranges have an 
elevation of 3600 feet. The Cumberland river, near 
where It passes through a break in Pine Mountain, is at 
low-water mark 960 feet above the sea. Some of the Jfills 
immediately to the north are as high as Pine Mountain, 
gradually decreasing in height to the western edge of the 
Appalachian coal-field, where the greatest elevation is less 
than 1600 feet above the sea. The topography can be 
understood by reference to the accompanying sketch map 
of the geology of the State. The eastern coal-field, with 
an area over 10,000 square miles, has an elevation of 650 
on the Ohio river to 1400 feet on the south-western 
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edge on the Tennessee line, and 350^) feet on the south, 
eastern border of the State. The great central or “ B^e 
Grass region” (Lower Silurian on map) has an area of 
about 10,000 square miles, and an elevation of from 800 
to 1150 feet. Although elevated several hundred feet 
above the drainage level, the surface is that of a gently 
undulating plateau, with a pleasing topography. The 
Upper Silurian and Devonian, wdth an area of abmit 25U0 
square miles, have an elevation of 450 on the north-west 
and 800 on the north-eastern cud to 1100 f?et where these 
formations curve around the Lower Silurian on the south- 
west. In this region are wide stretches of very level 
country, often with insiitticient drainage. Around this 
central region extends from the mouth of Salt river to the 
mouth of the Scioto a continuous ridge known as Muldrows 
Hill, King’s Mountain, Big Hill, and other local naiiies, 
having an abrupt e.scarpnicnt on its inner circle, and 
sloping aw'ay from the central uplifted dome of the Blue 
Grass region, as a broken plateau ou the cast, and an 
almost level plateau on the west where the subcarboni- 
ferous limestone determines the topography. This range 
of hills is one of the prominent features in the State. 
The subcarbuniferuiLs has an area of about 10,000 square 
miles, with an elevation of from 350 to COO feet on 
the south-western to 950 in the central region, fn the 
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eastern portion of this formation the slream.s liave rut dee[) 
gorges in the limestone, but in its central part only the 
larger streams are open to daylight, and most of the 
drainage is subterraneems, which gives to that region a 
peculiar topography, — the surface being a series of slight 
round or oval depressions, through which tlie Mirface water 
escapes to the streams below’. Whenever the small passage 
way leading downwards from one of these sinks becomes 
closed, a “ pond ” is formed. In this formation are the 
numerous caverns fur which this State is noted. The 
western coal-licld has an area of about 4000 square miles 
and an elevation of from 100 feet along the Ohio river to 
850 feet in its south-eastern portion. ’Hie Quaternary, 
with an area of ab^ut 2500 s(|iiarc miles, has an elevation 
of about 280 feet on the river bottom lands and^rom 350 to 
450 on the iqJands. The average elevation for the entire 
State is over 1000 feet above tlie sea, and the numer- 
ous streams penetrating all portit)ns' have cut their chan- 
nels deep enough to secure ample drainage, and exemption 
from the daifecrs of floods, with the exception i>f very 
limited areas. * 

AVivTjf.— The State has a river boundary of 813 miles 
of navigable streams: — the Chatterawha or Big Sandy 
on the east for 120 miles, tlfo Ohio on the ifortB fur 643 
miles, and the Mississipi^i on the west for 50 mil^s. The 
Chatterawha, Licking, Kentucky, Cumberland, and Ten- 
nessee rivers have their sources in the Appalachian (fbal- 
field, and flow through the ^>tate to the Oliio river. The 
Green and Tradewater rivers drain the western coaMicld. 
Kentucky has many hundred miles of/n|vigable rivfrs. 
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coQiiectiag with the^Mississippi system, and furnisking a 
iQpst advantageous means of cheap transport for coal, 
timber, A system of river improvement, begun by 
the State some years ago, by which the Qreen and Barren 
rivers from Bowling Green downwards, and also the lower 
portion of the Kentucky river, were made continuously 
navigable, is being prosecuted still further by the United 
Spates Government. It is now possible to float down 
logs, rafts, flat boats, from almost the fountain heads 
of the rivers. 

Climate . — The (jliinato is very mild and salubrious. The mean 
annual temperature ranges in different parts of the State from 50^* 
to 55^ Fahr. The extreme range is less tiiaii in the States north and 
west. Ttie lowest record at the ITuited State.s Signal Service Station 
during the exceptionally cold inonlhs of December 1880 and Janu- 
ary 1881 was - 8*. During the very hot summer of 1881 the maxi- 
mum tem)>eraturo wtus greater as far north as Chicago than in Ken- 
tucky. Cattle remain upon jiasture during the entire winter, with 
but little additional food, ana there is seldom a day, winter or sum- 
mer, wln ii a man may not perform a full day’s work in the open air. 
The healthfulnes.s of the climate is attested by the low death-rate 
and by the strength and vigour of the population. The tabulated 
measurements of the United SUtes voluntecra during the civil war 
show that the soldiers born in Kentucky an<l Tenne8.see excooded all 
. others in height, weight, circumfereuco of licad, circumferem'e of 
chest, and ratio of weight to stature. The speed and endurance of 
the Kentucky horse, and the superior development of all kindaof 
domestic animals, are well known. The annual rainfall range.8 in 
various parts of the State from 45 to f 0 inches, and is probably 
still higher in the Cumberlniid Mountains. 

Geology . — With the exception of the more recent formations in 
the portion of the State west of the Tennessee river and along the 
valleys of some of the stniams, Kentucky is composed entirely of, 
Palieozoic strata, having present all of the various groni)S found in 
the Ohio valley, from the c,il<*iferous saudrock of Dana’s Table 
of Fonmtio/is) to and including the carboniferous. The united 
thickness of the various groups i.s not great in Kentucky,- -probably 
not aggregating over 5000 feet. The entire State is included with in 
the area of the great Appalachian uplift, la the south-east the dis- 
turliaoce is greater, the strata often being inclined at a high angle, 
tlie successive undulations gradually diminishing towanl the iiorth- 
wc4. This disturbance in the south -east is emphasized by the Great 
T’iiic Mountain fault, extending paralkd to the axis of the Appa- 
lachian ujilift, entirely through the south-eastern portion of the State, 
and bringing to the surface in the Coal-measures rocks as low as the 
Clinton gioup of the Upper Silurian. The axis of the greatest geo- 
logical elevation in the .State is ])arallel to the above, and passes in 
a iii»rth-enstcrly and .south-westerly direction through the counties 
of Montgomery, Clark, Madison, Garrard, Jessamine, and Bojle, 
shown on the map by the dedexiozi of the Kentucky river from its 
general course towards the Ohio river. This uplift brings to the 
surface the lowest rocks exposed in the State, — the “bird’s eye” 
limestone of the Trenton (4*^® of Dana), and tlie dolomite, known us 
“ Keiit'ioky river marble,” including what is probably the equiva- 
lent of the calcifcrous sandroek of tlio New York section. These 
lower rocks of the Kentucky section form a triangular area liaving 
its depressed apex north-west of Frankfort, and its elevated base 
in tlie counties named above. Through these formations, having a 
lhi<*kncs.s of over 400 feet, the pic:turo.«upie gorge of the Kentucky 
river has been cut. Next in ascending order wo have 1.50 feet of 
blue, f(js:silirer()us lime.stoiio, confining oharacteribtic forma of the 
Tient<»n of New York, and 800 fetit of limestone and shales con- 
taiiiiiig the fo.ssils of the Hudson river or Cincinnati groups (4c of 
Dana). These groups make up the well-knovti ‘ ‘ Blue (}ra.ss ” region 
of Kentucky, celebrated for fertility of soil, high agrieiiltural de- 
velopment, ami su[)eriorUy of the horses and other domestic ani- 
m il.i pro<iue.ed. Tne soils of the most fertile xwrtion of this region 
are derived from the 150 fe,ct iruinediately alwve the bird's eye lime- 
stone. These rocks are very rich in phosphate of lime, and with 
careful tillage and proper rotation of croi)8 the lands are not px- 
ha listed by cultivation. The blue limestones of cjutral Kentucky 
are very prolific in fo.s.sil fonns. i ^ 

Surrounding this central region arc the rocks of the Upper Silur- 
ian, averaging in thickness amuit 100 feet. East of Louisville this 
formation is about 25 miles wide, and in eastern central Kentucky 
about 10 miles wide, decreasing in thickness and in superficial 
extent towanl Ihe south-western portion. The rocks are mostly 
raagrip.siafh limestone rich in fossil mrrns, of which the most cliarac- 
teristic; are the beautiful chain corals. The soils of this formation 
are les-s fertile than those derived from the blue shell limestone and 
marly .shales of the Lower Ijilurian. Above the latter formation, 
and kjrmixig the outer portion of the semicircle or irregular triangle 
expending around the great central uplift, arc the corniferous lime- 
stpnes of the Oj vc^ian (9c of Dana). The principal exfiosure is 
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seen at the falls of the 'Ohio below Louisville, at Imur waller pre- 
senting probably the most beautiful and eltensive natural cabinet 
of corals ill the world, — a reef of corals, perfectly xireserved in 
minutest structure, and of exquisite bea 4 ity. Tlie soils derived ftom 
these rocks are of almost equm fertility to tke best soils of the'blue 
limestone, and the topography is equally gileasing to the eye. The 
next formation in order is the black shale (lOe of Dana) of the 
Devonian, with a thickness oQ about 150 feet in the north-east, and 
decreasing gradually tp the south and \yest. This formation is 
jieculiar from the high porc6ntage''of pctirpluum contained in the 
shale. Before the discovery of ou-wells oil was distillcJ from these 
shales, and the oil in the productive wells of Kentucky is derived 
fix>m the same source. Where this shale determines the topography 
the lands are generally flat, often wit^ insutlicient drainage, and 
are not so productive as analyses wouM seem to warrant. Doubt- 
less und^rdraining wilMiicrease the ywld. 

The Subcarboniferuus rocki^ consisting of the several groups 
iilcntiiied by fossil remains with the ‘AVaverly, Keokuk, Warsaw, 
St Louis, and Chester groups (13a, 136, and 18c of Dana), com- 
Xinsed of sandstones, shales, and limestones, with a total thickness 
of over 1000 feet, cannot here be described jn detail. Muldrows Hill, 
representiug the retreating escarpment of'^formntions which formerly 
extended over the centrtu Blue Gri)^ region, is coinjuised of these 
n^cks, capi>cd at Big Hill in Edison cpunly with the carboniferous 
conglomerate. The subcarboniferonH limestone region of western and 
southern Kentucky, dmined byj,lie Grccli and Cumberland rivers, is 
characterized for the most part Uy au exccUcp.t soil, well adapted to 
the growth of Indian corn, wheat, barley, and other cereafs, pro- 
ducing a very fine quality of tobacco, and certain gplsscs in great 
iierfcction. Tliis fomation is noi^l for the rmmeixms caverns of 
large size and great beauty, — the best known Ixiing the celebrated 
Mammoth Cave in Kdtuoifson county, which if the largest known 
cavcni in the w^orld. Here many miles of subterranean passages 
have W‘en excavated by the eroding action wa*ter charged with 
carbonicwacid, assisted in places by the action of the atmosphere. 
The cav«m»are beautified by columns al^d stalagmiteaformed by the 
deposition of carbonate of lime from the percolating waters, and by 
extolialjon of sulphate of lime, taking the form of flowers, rosettes, 
and other shapes, rendered more beautiful by their {lOwcr of reflec- 
ting light See Mammoth Cavk. 

The detailed survey of the Carboniferous strata of Kentucky is 
not yet completed, but enough is known to justify the assertion 
that the total area in the State is over 1^,000 sqnaii^ miles, — 10,000 
sqiiure miles of the Appalachian coal-field uiid 4000 square miles 
of the westiTn or Illinois coal-field. Tu the eastern fleld two work- 
able coals are found below ami twelve above tlie carboniferous 
conglomerate. The eastern fleld is remarkable for the thickness of 
some of the coul strata and the ])urity of coals, for the large area 
of excellent cannel coals, and for the ease with which the coals 
may be mined, being mostly elevated above the. drainage level. 
The thickest portion of the measures is in the syiicliiial trough 
between the Pine and Cumberland Mountains, — there being a vertical 
thickness of over 2200 feet of Coal-meosuro rocks above the drainage 
level. In the south-eastern xiortiou of the eastern fleld an excellent 
coking coal has been traced over a wide area. Tills coal ranges from 
4 feet to 8 feet in thickness, can be mined cheaply, and has a very 
low percentage of ash and sulphur. The western coal-field is a broad 
synclinal, its axis almost parallel to the general direction of Green 
river, crossed by undulations the axes of which extend from nortli- 
ea.st to south-west. No workable coal has been opened below the con- 
glomerate, which is thiuTver than in eastern Kentucky. Twelve coals 
arc present in the measures above the conglomerate. Some of these 
coals are of excellent quality, although tlio x^ercentage of sulphur is 
larger than in the best of the eastern Kentucky coals. The soils 
of the Coal-measures are variable in quality. Some of the most pro- 
ductive lands in the State are in tlie western coal-field. In the 
eastern field are very fertile valleys, and the uplands in the Cnm- 
berland valley are quite productive. Even the poorest of the Coal- 
measure soils are well adapted to certain grasses and fruits, and 
will yield good returns from intelligent culture. 

There only remain to be noticed the Quaternary strata. The 
region west of the Tennessee, river, and the level xilains liordering 
the i>rincipal rivers and al)ove high-water level, are composed of a 
homogeneous buff-coloured silicioos loam known as the “bluff” 
or loess formation (206 of Dana). This is, with the exception of 
the alluvial “bottoms'* along the rivers, the most recent forma- 
tion in Kentucky. The deposit has a thickness of from 40 to 
50 feet. Owing partlv to tne presence of numerous land and 
freshwater sliclls (ffeltas, OyelosioTna, Pupa, Cyclca, kc.}, this for- 
mation is highly calcareous, giving from an averago. sample 9*6 
per cent, of lune, and the soils are of marked fertility. This bin J 
loam rests upon a coarse gravel, varying in thickness from a few 
inches to SO feet, composed mainly of water-worn pebbles from 
the carboniferous conglomerate, and slightly water- worn angular 
pebbles of chert and liomstone fito 'tne lower subcarboniferofls 
and corniferous gTon^ and coarse angnlar* sand. Intermingled 
thronghout are smeifiea fingmente of maoy of the Pal«ozoio fossila 
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to be^foundf in the Ohio yalley. In descending, order arc beds of ' 
white sand and clay and shales of the Eocene (Tcrtiaiy), only 
jdigntly exposed in the extreme western piart of the State, where 
the streams liavo cut' deepest. Nowhere in the State have evi- 
dences of glacial aftion ueen found. • Over the uplifted Blue 
Gi^s region are often thick deposits of what has been called drift 
material; but such deposits are composed altogether of silicidod 
remains from the several formations above the Lower Silurian, 
and the evidences are c^uclusiye that tho)*aro the remains of rocks 
docompos^ in situ, • 

Mineral!, -No precious metals have been discovered in Kentucky. 
The amount of coal hitherto mined bus not been as large as the 
quantity and quality in the State would justify,^ but the increaH(4 
mcilities of transport ha^ stimulated production, and the out- 
put will increase from yciir to year. In 1870 the amount mined 
was 150,682 tons, and in ftsO 1,060,096 tons, a largtsr percentage 
oE increase than in any c^hcr State in the Union. Iron ores of 
good quality abound in various parts of the State. In Bath county 
IS a largo deposit of Cliiiton ore similar to the red fossil ore occurring 
in this furination from New*York to Alabama. The same ore pro- 
bably is ill position alapg the western base of Pijie Mountain. 
Along the south-eastern bigdw of the State it extends for iiiany 
miles in Tennessee and Virginia wjth a thickness of from 18 inches 
to 7 feet, whore the vcry‘3icar proximity t<f tho excellent coking 
coal of Kentucky rondort^it of peculiar value in dctorihiniiig the 
future development of that portvft <^f the State. lu the Cumber- 
laml valley of wnstoA Kentucky a high grade limonite is abundant 
in ^thp sub^rboui|e|:ous limeatone, and in eastcni Kentucky a 
su|Uribr irofforc rests upon tljn top of the St Louis group of this 
formation. Excellent - carboilatot« uud limtf>nitC8 abound in the 
eastern Coal-measures, and have heoiu mined extensively in the 
iiortli-oiiHterii pari^^of tho State, tin the Lower Gpal-measures of 
welbteni Kentucky arp a number uf iron-oro strata ranging in thick- 
ness from a few inches to 5 feet. 

Galena associated with gulphato of baryta* occurs ii^ veins in the 
lower members of the blue limestone of central Kentucky, and also 
in the suboarboniforous strata in the lower Cumberland valley, 
where it is associated with valuable de}>osits of fluor-spar. * 

Petroleum has been produced from wells in Barren county for^ 
number of years. Qlfie oil is here derivc<l from the Devouiau blatnc 
shale. Heavy lubricating oil is ])roduced from tho same forma- 
tion in Wayne <*.ounty. • There is a wide area in the State where 
petroleum may bo obtained by boring. 

Salt-briiic is obtained froiq wells in tho eastern coal-fiold, and in 
the subcarboniferous limestone of western Kentucky. 

Fire and pottery clays abound in the Coal-inoasuros ; pottery 
clays occur in the surface deposits in valleys of central Kentucky, 
and in the flat lands w'hcre the soil is derived from tho decomposi- 
tion of the Devonian hlack shale, and tlie argillaceous shales oi tho 
Wavorly group. In the Tertiary shales, below tho gravel bod west 
of tho Tennessoe river, are pottery-clays, and hi'e-clays occur in great 
abundance. 

Building stones of great variety abound in almost ovary sec- 
tion. 

Forests, — Probably two- thirds of the State is yet covered by 
virgin forests of valuable timbers. At the timo of the seltleroont 
of the State by the W'hites it wusooverod by forests excepting a por- 
tion of tho south- western part known as the “Barrens,’^ w'hich.was 
a prair^ covered by tall grass known as ^‘barreii-gi'ass.” Here 
only the roots of certain nardy trees kad withstood the annual 
burning of the dry grasses ; from these roots ^'sprouts" greiv every 
year, only to be destroyed by fire, and the roots or base grew lion- 
zontally under tho soil. When the country was fettled and the 
fires checked, the saplings springing from these roots soon grew 
into trees, and the region was speedily covered with a dense 
growth,— the prevailing timbers being black-jack oak (Querem 
nigra), post oak {Q, obhmloba), and black oak (ft tinctoria), 
'fhe outline of these barrens was almost identical with tho oulUiio 
of the cavernous group of the subcarboniferous limestone. On tho 
lower limestones amt shales of tho Subcarboniferous, the most 
valuable timbers remaining are yellow poplar {Liriodendron 
tuUpi/era), white oak (ft mba), the hickories, and some black 
walnut {Jtiglans nigra). The several divisions of the Lower 
Silurian are chameterLsod by a variation in tho forest growth. On 
tho lower rocks the most characteristic timbers are over-cup oak 
(ft 'iMLcrocarpa), white oak, shell bark hickory (Carya alba), 
black walnut, and black ash (Fraxinus aambuc^fblia). The pre- 
valent timbers on the best soils of this region are— sugar maple 
{Acer aaccharinum), blue ash {Fr. quadrangulata), black wal- 
nut, pig-nut hickory (0. glahra), hackberry [CcUia occ^ntnlia), 
mulberry (Moma rubrpt), buckeye {ASaculus glabra), honey-locust 
{OUdUachia iriacanthoij, box elder (Negundo aoerMea), and Ken- 
tuoky cqffeo-trM .(f7ymnoc2fufus). On the soils derived from the 
siliciouB member pf the Cincinnati group, the prevalent timbci’s 
are yellow poplar, beech, white and rod oak, and hickory. 'Vyhite 
Mk is the prevailing timber on the upper portion. On the Upper 
Silurian lands the timbers are mainly white oak, of superiiitf 
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quality, sweet gum {Liquidamhar atyradflua), and water maple 
{A. rubrum), Tho growth on tho corniferous limestone is ’•cry 
similar to that on the best soils of the blue limestone, with the 
exception that Ijceches and yellow poplars are more numerous. 
On the black shale of the Devonian arc. over-cup oak, black 
oak, sweet gum, hcoch, and elm, and, in places where tho soil is 
well drained, yellow poplar, vrild cherry, and black walnut. * The 
growth on the Hat lands of the Wavcrly is elm, beech, sweet gum, 
and white oak; on the uplands chestnut, oak (ft and su^all 

hickories, and on tlie thin uplands the above timbers and yellow 
pine {Finns fnitis), 'Phe great stores of valuaUle timbers are in 
uie Coal-measures. In eastern Kentucky there is an area of 10,000 
square miles of virgin forests of white oak, ash, hickory, wild cherry, 
and other valuable timbers. On the ouhtrop of the conglomerate 
sandstone, on the western edge of the conl-fieid, and on the top am I 
eastern slope of Pine Mouiitairi, and the westcni s1o]H) of Cuinher- 
land Mountain, the prevailing timbers are chestnut, oak, and yedlow 
pine, and hemloek {Abies caniulensis) where the streams have cut 
deep in tho rocks, with an undergrowth of rhododendrons and 
kalmias, and on the drier sIo])eK azaleas. The above is also the 
gi'owth where the eonglomeiate is ihick on tho eastern outcrop of 
the western coal-lield. In the valley of Ked river, on the con- 
glomciate series, there is an area of about 40,000 acres where the 
prevalent timber is wdiite jiiiie {F. Urohits). 'Hierc are fine forests 
remaining on the Qiiateinary west of the Tennessee river. On the 
lowlands are forests of large cypress {laxodium distychum). In 
this region the CataJpa spcciusa and pecan {Carya olivwfurmia) 
abound, and cotton-wood {Fopuliis amjulata) on the banks of 
streams. Many valuable timbers, in addition tu the above, are to 
bo had in various parts of the Slate. Owing to the large demands 
for timber on the treeless prairies, and the nipid exhaustion of tim- 
bers in the States north of the Ohio river, the extensive forests of 
Kentucky have an especial value. 

Soils and Agriculture. — ^Vith the exception t)f the area west of 
the Tennessee river, all the s[>ils are derived from the. decomposi- 
tion of rooks in situ. The soils over an area of about 22,000 square 
miles ai-e <lerivcd from the dceoinpositioii of limestones of various 
geological horizons. The soils of tho Blue Grass region, derived from 
tllodocomt>osltion of phospliatic limestone and sliales, and the soils 
of a jK)rtion of the subcarboniferous limestone groups, are of great 
fertility, and are easily restored by a judicious rotation with clover 
and grasses. 

The State was peopled almost (exclusively with agricultiirisls from 
Tirginia and Maryland, and agriculluru has remained the favourite 
oeeupation. Out of n total population of 1,321,011 in 1870 only 
44,197 were engaged in manufaeturing, mochanical, and mining 
industries. The peculiarity of Kentucky agiicult^urc is its great 
diversity. It will be seen from the Uiiiteil States census that in 
each decade from 1810 to the present time the State ranked fiist 
in the production of one or more staple articles. Thus in 1840, 
though sixth in rank uf j)opulation, it was the. Hrst in the lu-odiic- 
tioTi of wheat and hemp, and the second in the piuduction ol swine, 
Indian corn, and tobacco. In 1850 it ranked first in tlic nroduc- 
tion of Indian corn, Max, and hemp, and second in swine, mules, and 
tohae.co. In 1870, wdieii it was the eighth iStatc in population, and 
the eighth in tlie total value of agrieiilluial products (uutwillistaud- 
ing over ono-half the area of the State wa-s in virgin forests), it ranked 
fii-st in the production of lienip and tobaeeo, sixth in Indian corn, 
and eighth In wheat, lu 1880 it ranked fust in the production of 
iierap and tobacco, and seventh in Indian corn and rye. Tho 
decline in the relative position in the production of Indian corn 
and wheat was not caused by a decn’ased production, but by tho 
inereast^d production of those cereals bj’ States in the west where 
these am almost the exclusive crops. In KenUicky a more diversi- 
fied agriculture is found to he more prolitablo. Kspeeial care has 
been devoted to the importation and improvement of domestic 
animals, until tho Sflito nas biTome the great centre for fino stock 
of all kinds. In arriving at this pre eminence, the breeders have 
doubtless been assisted by the climate, the w*ater, and the perfection 
of pasturage, 'rin*. blue grass {Foa pratensis) attains perfection in 
this region, making a beautiful fltrf; it grows in the shade of 
W'oodlands, and alfoixls an excellent winter pasture. Virginia, in 
•arly times, imported choice horses from England (’when the breeders 
thei’o paid attej^tion to endurance). The Kentucky breeders luive 
kept tnose straifls t>ure, and have from timo to timo added by 
importation.s from England, until a race borso having endiimnco 
ana sjieed is the result. Probably over 75 per cent, of tho winnings 
on tho American turf is by KtMitucky-hred horses. • The attention 
of many of the Kentucky slock* breeders of late years has been 
turned to breeding trotting horses, with very marked rcsjilts. The 
production of the very fleet trotting horses of Kentucky is tho 
result of intelligent breeding, under favoflrablo conditions.® • 

Kentucky is the principal tobaceo-growing State in the Union. 
In 1870, of the total of 2C‘2,7'56,371 lb producetl in tHo United States, 
Keiitue-ky produced 105,305,809 lb; and in 188Q, out of tlie total of 
473,107,578 lb, Kentucky produced 171,1 21, 1^'4 lb. The ton ]Ain- 
cipal tobacco-growing counties are : — * « 
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Chrlrtiw 12,677,574 Brncken 6,120, 636 

Henaerion 10,012,631 LoRun 6,030,983 

DiirieM 9,523,461 T«Kld .>4.808,425 

Qrares 8.901.434 Owen 6,766,351 

Mason 6,261,386 TrigK 5,667,143 


The production of tho principal cereals in Kentucky was as 
follows in 1870 and 1880 



1870. 

1880. 

Indian corn 

50,091,006 

73,077,829 

Wheat 

6,728,704 

11,355,340 

Oatii 

6,620,103 

4,582.968 

Harley 

2.38,486 

487.0.11 

Uye 

1,108,933 

676,245 


Hemp, since the early ^ttlcment of tlie State, has been a favour- 
ite crop, more especially in tho Blue Grass region, contrary to an 
accepted opinion it has not here provtul an exhausting crop 
wliere rctU*d ui>on the land. Wheat .siiccoe»ls almost as well 
after hemp as after clover sod. The yield of hemp for the year 1880 
w'tts about 15,000 tons. Cotton is grown only to a limited extent 
west of the Tennessee river, the total production amounting in 
1880 to 1367 bales. The totiil nuiiiber of farms in 1870 w’as 
118,42*.i, the average size being 158 a« n‘s. In 1850 the average 
size of farms was 227 acres, and in 1860 211 acres. Over 60 per 
cent, of tho area returned as farms was unimproved or in timber. 
The area returned as improved or under tciice was less than one- 
third the area of the State. 

Before the freeing of the slaves, doiiiestic maiiu- 
hicturing on the farm was carried on to a large extent, and as late 
as 1870 the State ranked second in the value of domestic or home 
manuracturos. The total value of manufactures was in 1850 
*21,712,210; in 1860. *37,931.240 ; and in 1870. *54,625,809. 
The incrca.se since 1870 has been larger tlian before, and the State 
will soon rank high as a manufacturing State. There has been a 
great increase in the mauufacdure of corn whisky in the past few 
years. The total production for the year ending Juno 30, 1881, 
was 31,869,047 gallons. Tlie amount of iron manufactured was 
86,732 tons in 1870, and 123,751 Ions in 1880. 

Governtnrnt, TaMitim\, &c.-“The State government was modelled 
after that of Virginia. Tho governor is elected for four years, and 
cannot be his own successor. One-half of the senate is elected every 
two years, ami the members of the lo\v<‘r house are elected for two 
years. There are 117 counties, each i)resi(Jed over hy a judge and 
a l>oard of magistrate's. 'Die gro.ss re<'cii)t.s for tlie fiscal year end- 
ing October lo, 1880, were $2,445,401, and the gross ex[)eiidituro 
*2,379,343. About ono million dollars per annum is given to pub- 
lic schools, wliich amount can be supplemented by loc,al taxation in 
countie.s or school districts. The State tax Is 45J cents on each 
*100 worth of profierty, and as property is rated at a low valuation 
taxes an* light. ()f the above amount 25 cents arc for the purposes 
of revenue, 20 cents for the public schools, ami ^ cent for the 
State agricultural and mechanical college. The .State is practically 
free from debt, owing but *180,000, and having on depo.sit an 
amount more than enough to pay that sum when the State bonds 
may foil due. The State has in addition about $750,000 worth of 
proiluctivo assets. 

The population in 1880 was 1,648,708 (832,616 inalc.s, 815,983 
females), and of this number 59,468 were foreign born. There 
were 4 1 nersons to the square mile. The following table sliows 
the i»oj>ulation at each census, 1790-1880 : — 



The following cities had in 1880 a population exceeding 6000 

r.oui8ville mCArt I PiiduoHh 8, .376 

Covington Frankfort (State capltnl) 6,96» 

Newisirt 20,433 Ma>fivllle 5,220 

LexiiiKton a .% 16,666^ 


Jtailwaijs.—h\ 1831-35 a railway was made from Frankfort to 
Lexington, being one of the earliest lines constructed west of tin 
All^^hanies. On Januan^' 1, 1881, there were 1598 miles of rail 
Way in o|»ftration in the .Stiite. Tlie niimhMr of miles constructed 
sinc'. 1870 has Ven greater than before for the same length of time, 
and many new roads are projected. 


inclnding 10 Chinese aad 50 Indieos. 


j/is/ory.— The region now known as Kentacky was embnuMsd in 
the grant to tho colony of Virginia by the British crown, and in 
tho early part of the last century was an unknov^u region ** beyond 
the inountains,” included in Augusta coufity, Virginia. This 
region was in 1776 formed into a separate county called Kentucky 
county. Previous to this the land iiad be& somewhat explored by 
adventurous hunters, the most notable being Daniel Boone, who led 
a small party from Nor,^h Carolina in 1769. Virginia hod given 
bounties of lands to her troops for f.erviceS the French Indian 
wars, and the glowing accounts brought from beyond the moun- 
tains induced many expeditions for surveying and locating lands. 
Kentucky was at this time a favourite hunting ground for the 
various trills of Indians of the north and^ south, and the occupation 
by the whites was re.si8ted by all tha menus known to ImliaD 
warfare?, jrhe finst .settlement was ma|^ at Harrod’s station, now 
Ilarrodsburg, in 1774. In the year following Boone and party built 
a group 6f rude block houses, called a«fort, on the banks of the 
Kentucky river, at Boonesboro’, and in 1776 other “stations” 
were built in central Kentucky, andi the work of clearing and 
cultivating tho laud began. In the midst of Indian forays and 
border wars, tho traditions of law prevaika, and a court of quarter 
sessions was established at Hurrodsbufg in 1776. Col. G. Rogers 
Clark, the hero of ear[y Kentucky, iifunned an expedition in 1778 
against tlie British forts in tli6 iiorth-w^st ; iiuirehing swiftly, with 
less than 200 men, through iiiiles of • wilderness, he captured 
Kaska.skia and Vincennes, aifd's.^cui'ed to Virginia the imperial 
territory of Illinois. * 

Scqiarutod by several hundred miles of uninhabited %est from the 
“.settlements” in Virginia, and fetd^ig the necessity of a govern- 
incnt that would enable them to make a vigorous defence against the 
Indians, tha people held many conventions and petitioned for a 
separate goveriiinent, which waS granted by Viii^iiiia, and in 1792 
Kentucky was admitted os a State into the Sodcral Union. Vir- 
ginia hSi^ranted largi? liouiities of land to her soldiers of the war 
for indep§ndfnce, ami also treasury laiil warrants in redtunption 
for her (leprcciatnd currency. The lands were located in Kentucky, 
and a laive emigration from Virginia and Maryland was tlie re.sult. 
Tho population in 1790 was 73,667, of whom 61,133 were white, 
U4 free coloure<l, end 12,430 slaves. From 1790 to 1800 the popu- 
lation increased 300 ]>cr cent. In tin? secona war with England, 
which broke out in 1812, the Kentuckians marched to the defence 
of the iiorth-w(?st, and sufrere,d heavy loss Vn the reverse at the river 
Rasiii ; but afterwards 4000 volunteers, under Governor Shelby, 
participated in tho victory on the Imulvs of the Thames. As early 
as 1827 ilio State began a system of iuteriiul improvements unde< 
which many miles of imu adamized roads were made, and tlie navi- 
gation of tho rivers improved. Tho State expenditure for these 
purposes, independent of the county and individual subscriptions, 
amouiiti'd to more than *5,000,000. * 

On the outbreak of the war with Mexico in 1846, the governor of 
Kentucky colled for 5000 men, and 13,700 quickly answered tho 
call. In that war the Kentucky troops bore a conspicuous and lion; 
ourabltf part. Tlio Hnding of gold in California, the granting of 
lands in the west, tlie aid in the construction of railways, and the 
conso(iuent fever for s])eculation in western land.s, W(;rc a severe drain 
on the productiveness of tho State. The lines of railway connect- 
ing the sea-board cities with the great west crossed the mountains 
north of Kentacky. This and tho disinclination to compote with 
slave labour caiTiod the great title of immigration and commerce 
north of Kentucky. WIkui the great civil war began in 1861, 
Ktmtucky was a slavo State ; most of the productions of the State 
found remunerative markets in the cotton-growing States, and there 
were many business and social ties binding the State with the 
south. Whilst sympathizing with the Southern States, the majority 
of the people loved tho Union, and tho State determined to assume 
a position of armed neutrality, and if possible act as a mediator 
between the sections. The governor of tlio State refused (April 1 861 ) 
to furnish the quota of men demanded by the Federal Government, 
a refusal a[»pruved by the State legislatui'e by an almost unanimous 
vote. Arms worn sent into Kentucky by the Federal Govern nient, and 
camps established. Tlie Confederate forces moved into the State 
on September 3, and the Federal on September 7. The governor, in 
obedience to a resolution of the legislature, demanded the withdrawal 
of the Confederates, ns violators of tho neutrality of tlie State. 
Their refusal to do so except on condition that tlie Federals should 
also withdraw, led to an outbreak of hostilities, in which tho 
j«ople of the State were divided, many Joining both armies. 
The Federal forces held the State almost continuously during the 
war, and 91,900 men were recruited in it for the Union armies, 
including 8704 home guards or militia called into active service, 
and about 11,000 coloured volunteers. On the other hand, about 
40,000 Kentuckians went south and joined the Confederate forces. 
Wlien the war ended, and the Kentucky soldiers from the two armies 
returned to tlieir home.s laws passed under the excitement of civil 
war were rejicalod ; fraternal peace followed qnicklv, and the people 
of the State, accepting the new conditions, entered u]Km a new era, 
with hope for a peaceful and prosperous future. (J. R. P.) 
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KllNYbN, LL(trt Kenyon, ^rd (1732-1802), an 
English lawyer and lord chief-justice of England, was de- 
scended by his father’s side from an old Lancashire family, 
and his, mother ^as the daughter of a small proprietor 
in Wales. He was* born at Qredington, Flintshire, 5th 
October 1732. After studying five years at Ruthin gram- 
mar school, he wa^ in !|)is fifteenth year articled to an 
attorney^t Nanta^ch, Che&hire. In 1760 he was entered 
a student of Lincoln’s Inn, London, and in 1756 was called 
to the bar. As for several years ho was left almost un- 
employed, he utilized his leisure in taking notes of the 
cases argued in the coi^t of Queen’sipench, which ho after- 
wards published. Through answering the cases of his 
friend John Dunning, afterwards Lord Ashbifrton, ho 
gradually became known to the attorneys, after which his 
success was so rapid that in 1780 ho was made king’s 
counsel, his promotidj) being assisted to some extent through 
his friendship with Thift*|pw. He manifested conspicuous 
ability in the cross-examinati^fn^of tlie witnesses at the trial 
of Lord George Gurdvn, but his speech was so deficient in 
tact that the veMict of ac^biital was solely due to the 
Extraordinary ana brilliant effort of Erskine, the junior 
Counsel through the influence of Lord Thurlow, Kenyon 
in September 1780 entefed the Hcsise of Commons as 
member for Hindon, and in April 1782 he vias, through 
the same friofi'flship, appointed attorney-general in Lord 
Buckingham’s adtninistration, an ofilco which he pIsu con- 
tinued to hold under IJitt. In 1784 hd received the master- 
ship of the rolls, and was created a baronet llis position 
at the bar had been achieved chiefly by hard worl{, a good 
knowledge of law, and several lucky friendships. As an 
advocate he was not only deficient in manner and in ability 
of statement, but frequently made striking blunders from 
want of tact As hi*s rough and irritable temper had also 
gained him several enemies, his elevation in 1788 to the 
lord chief-justiceship as successor to Lord Mansfield was by 
no moans popular with the bar. The same year he was 
raised to the peerage as Baron Kenyon of Gredington. On 
the bench he not vnfrequently displayed a capricious and 
choleric temper towards both tho pleaders and his brother 
judges. Still he proved himself, not only an able lawyer, 
but a judge of rare and inflexible impartiality. The de- 
cisions of no other judge in tho court of Queen’s Bench 
have been more seldom overruled, but, as they were accom- 
panied with only a very imperfect and short statement of his 
reasons, his judgments are of little value as expositions of 
the principles of law. He died at Bath, 4th April 1802. 
See Life by Hon. G. T. Kenyon, 1^73. 

KEOKUK, chief city of Lee county, Iowa, U.S., occupies 
a lofty site on the want bank of the Mississippi, 2 miles 
above the month of the Des Moines tributary, and about 
200 miles above St Louis. It is situated in tho extreme 
aouth-east corner of tho State (whence its name ‘^gate city ”) ; 
its streets are spacious, and its houses handsome, although 
mostly of brick. Keokuk contains several churches, a 
medical college (founded in 1849), a good system of public 
schools, and a public library. Pork -packing; iron-foundinsc, 
and smaller industries are carried on. The city is at the 
junction of seven railways, which, with its advantages of 
water communication, bring it an important trade. A 
canal, 9 miles in length, round the lower rapids of tho 
Mississippi, which formerly obstructed tlio navigation, has 
been constructed by the United States Government at a 
cost of $8,000,000. Keokuk has been a port of entry 
since 1864. Population in 1880, 12,117. 

KEPLER, John (1571-1630), one of the founders of 
modem astronomy, was bom, December 27, 1'571, at Weil, 
in the duchy of Wurtemberg, of which town his grandfather 
was burgomaster. He was the eldest child of an ill-assorted 
and ill-starred union. His father, Henry Kepler, was a 


reckless soldier of fortune ; his mother, Catherine Oulden- 
mann, the daughter of a small proprietor of Leoiiberg,%ad 
a violent temper, unmitigated by even the rudiments of 
culture. Under these circumstances her husband found 
campaigning in Flanders under Alva a welcome rolieLfrom 
domestic life ; and, after having lost his fortune by a for- 
feited security and tried without success the. trad^ of 
tavern-keeping in the village of Elmendingcn, he finally, 
in 1589, severed an irksome tie by tho desertion of his 
family. Tho misfortune and misconduct of his parents 
were not tho only troubles of young Kepler’s childhood. 
He recovered from smallpox in his fourth year with 
crippled hands and eyesight permanently impaired ; and a 
constitution enfeebled by premature birth had to withstand 
successive shocks of severe illness. His schooling began 
at Lconberg in 1577 — the year, as he himself tells us, of 
a groat comet ; domestic bankruptcy, however, occasioned 
his transference to field-work, in wliirli he was exclusively 
employed for several years. Bodily infirmity, combined 
with mental aptitude, were eventually considered to indi- 
cate a theological vocation ; he was accordingly, in 1684, 
[daced at tho seminary of Adelbcrg, and thence removed, 
two years later, to that of Maulbronn. A brilliant exami- 
nation for the degree of bachelor procured him, in 1588, 
admittance on the foundation to the university of Tubingen, 
whore he laid up a copious store of classical erudition, and 
imbibed Coi)ernican principles from the private instructions 
of his teacher and life- long friend, Michael Maestlin. As 
yet, however, he had little knowledge of, and less inclina- 
tion for, astronomy ; and it was with extreme reluctance 
that ho turned aside from the more promising career of the 
ministry to accept, early in 1594, tho vacant chair of that 
science at Gratz, placed at the disposal of the Tubingen 
professors by the Lutheran states of Styria. 

Tho best-recognized function of German astronomers in 
that day was the construction of prophesying almanacs, 
greedily bought by a credulous public, and quickly belied 
by tho future they pretended to disclose. Kepler thus 
found that the first duties rc(iuired of him were of an 
astrological nature, and set himself with characteristic 
alacrity to master the rules of tho art ns laid down by 
Ptolemy and Cardan. He, moreover, sought in the events 
of his own life a verification of the theory of planetary 
influences ; and it is to this practice that we owe the sum- 
mary record of each year s occurrences which, continued 
almost to his deatli, affords for his biograidiy a slight but 
sure foundation. His thoughts, however, were already 
working in a higher sphere. lie early attained to the 
settled conviction that for the actual disposition of the 
solar system some abstract intelligible reason must exist, 
and this, after mucli meditation, he believed himself to 
have found in an imaginary relation between the “five 
regular solids ” an^ tlie number and distances of the planets. 
He notes with exultation July 9, 1.595, as th^ date of the 
pseudo-discovery, tlie publication of which in Prodrcmius 
DisRertationum Cosmographicarum sen xVi/steriitm Cosmo- 
(jraphinnn (Tubingen, 1,590) pftcured him much fame, and 
a friendly correspondence with tho two most eminent 
astronomers »f tho time, Tycho Brahe and Galileo. 

Soon afterNiis arrival at Gratz, Kepler contracted an 
engagement with Barbara von Muhleck, a wealthy Styrian 
heiress, who, at tho age of twenty-three, had already 
survived one husband and 4)een divorced fToni* another. 
Before her relatives could be brought to countenance his 
pretensions, Kepler was obliged to undertake a journey to 
Wurtemberg to obtain documentary evidence of llTe some- 
what obscure nobility of bis family, and was thus not 
until April 27, 1597, that the marriage was celebrated. 
In the following year tho archduke FerdjnilQd, on assurfling^ 
the government of liis hereditary dominion^ issued u eSict 
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of IMllialtttidnt against Protestant preachers and professors. 

inDttSdiately'flad to the Hungarian frontiOri but» 
hy flto favour of the Jesuits, was recalled and reinstated 
fif'hW post The gymnasium, however, was deserted ; the 
Of Styrta be^n td murmur at subsidieing a teacher 
WilliOat pupils; and he found it prudent to look elsewhere' 
fdr ^mplbynVent He first turned to his native country ; 
btii'his refusal to subscribe unconditionally to the rigid 
Mnkila of' belief adopted by the theologians of Tubingen 
phYMancntly closed against him the gates of his alitia maier^ 
His 'embarrtissmotit was relieved by a letter from Tycho 
Brahe offering him the position of assistant in his obser- 
Vatt(fry near Prague, which, after a preliminary visit of four 
hfOntliB, he hecepted. The arrangement was made just in 
tifhe'; for on August 7, 1600, he received definitive notice 
to leave Gratz, and, having leased his wife’s property, 
departed with his family for Prague, September 30. His 
relatfOns UrHh ' Tycho were not of an entirely agreeable 
iha^'eter. The Danish astronomer, though benevolent, 
Watfliauglity and overbearing; Kepler’s natural irritability 
was^&ggraVated' by prolonged fever, by pecuniary anxieties, 
and* by doiUestie mismanagement Nevertheless, after one 
violent quarrel, smoothed over by mutual cuncessions, they 
maintained an amicable intercourse, unexpectedly termi- 
nated by Tycho’s death, October 24, 1601. 

'A brilliant ‘ and prosperous career seemed by this event 
to'be thrown open to Kepler. The emperor Rudolph if. 
immediately appointed him to succeed his patron as 
imperial mathematician, although at a reduced salary of 
000 florins ; the invaluable treasure of Tycho’s observations 
was, after some futile opposition on the part of his heirs, 
placed at his disposal; and the laborious but congenial 
task was entrusted to him of completing the tables to which 
the grateful Dane had already affixed the title of 
Rudolphine. The first works executed by him at Prague 
Were, however, a homage to the astrological proclivities of 
the emperor. In J)e /tindamentis astrohf/ias certioribun 
(Prague, 1602) he declared his purpose of preserving and 
purifying the grain of truth which he believed the science 
to contain. Indeed, the doctrine of aspects” and 
“influences” fitted excellently with his mystical concep- 
tion of the universe, and enabled him to discharge with a 
Semblance of sincerity the most lucrative part of his pro- 
fessional duties. Although he strictly limited his prophetic 
pretensions to the estimate of tendencies and probabilities, 
his forecasts were none the less in demaiuL fShrewd sense 
and considerable knowledge of the world came to the aid 
of stellar lore in the preparation of “ prognostics ” which, 
not unfrcquently bitting off the event, earned him as mucli 
credit with the vulgar as his cosmical speculations with 
the learned. He drew the horoscopes of the emperor and 
Wallenstein, as well as of a host of lesser magnates ; but, 
though keenly alive to the unworthy <j)iaracter of such a 
trade, he m^de necessity his excuse for a compromise with 
superstition. “ Nature,” he wrote, “ which has conferred 
upon every animal the means of subsistence, has given 
astrology as an adjunct and ally to astronomy.” Ho 
dedicated to the emperor in 1603 a treatise on the “great 
conjunction ” of that year {Jrcflinum dt tAgom igneo) ; 
and he published his observations on a brilM&nt star which 
appeared suddenly, September 30, 1604, and remained 
visible for seventeen months, in De ntella nova in pede 
Serpentafii fPj-ague, 1606). • While sharing the opinion 
of Tycho, to the origin of such bodies by condensation 
af nebulous matter from the Milky Way, he attached a 
myilkicm signification to the coincidence in time and place 
of the siderealapparition with a triple conjunction uf Mars, 
Jamter, and Saturn. 

The main tatfi his life was not meanwhile neglected. 
Shifts was DotlnDg* less than the foundation of a new 
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astronomy, in which physical cause sKoflld replace asbitrary 
bypotheswj • A pri^minarj study of icptiesvled 
publication, in IGQ'i; of bis AitrmomUt ^/hrs opiiha^ con- 
taining' important 'disooveries in the theory of 'Vision, and 
a notable apprbxitqation towards the tVue law of refraction.) 
But it was not until 1609 that; tho “great Martian labour^’ 
being at length completed; he wgs able, in his bwnl flgara-< 
tive language, to lead the captive planfi to the topi of the 
imperial throne, From the time of his first introduction 
to Tycho ho had devoted himself to the investigation of the 
orbit of Mars, which, on account ci its relatively large 
eccentricify, had alvig^ys been esBlcciaUy recalcitrant to 
theory, and the results appearea in Astronomia ^ nova 
atrioXciy^dc, ^eu Phgsica cosleUU tPadita commentaHU^ do 
motihus Stella 3fartis (Prague^ 1609). In this, the most 
memorable of Kepler’s multifarious writings, two of the 
cardinal principles of modern astrehomy — ^the laws of 
elliptical orbits and of equal apdfas — were established;^ 
im^rtant truths relating '’gravity were enunciated, and 
the tides ascribed to the influence of lunar attraction; 
while an attempt to expUin <he planeijtry revolutions in 
the then backward condition of mechanical knowledge pro- 
duced a theory of vortices closely resembling <Chat after* 
wards adopted by Descartes, having been provided, in 
August 1610, by Ernests archbishop of Cologne, with one 
of the new Galilean instruments, KeplSr began, with 
unspealmble delight, to observe the wohders revealed by 
it. He^ac^ welcomM with a little ^ssay called JHssertatio 
cunt Nuncio Sids^'eo Oalileo's first announcement of 
ceiestiaU novelties ; he now, in his Dioptiice (Augsburg, 
1^11), expounded the theory of refraction by lenses, and 
suggested the principle of the “astronomical” or inverting 
telescope. Indeed the work may be said to have founded 
the branch of science to which it ga^ its name. 

The year IGll was marked by Kepler as the most 
disastrous of his life. The death by small-pox of his 
favourite child was followed by that of bis wife, who, long 
a prey to melancholy, was at last, July 3, carried off by 
typhus. In his review of their conjugal life, remorse for 
frequent outbursts of impatienco towards bis shiftless 
-though well-meaning helpmate took the place of regret 
for her loss. Public calaiiiity was added to private bereave- 
ment. On tho 23d of May 1611 Matthias, brother of the 
emperor, assumed the Bohemian crown in Prague, compel- 
ling Rudolph to take refuge in tho citadel, where he died 
on the 20th of January following. Kepler’s fidelity in 
remaining with him to the last did not deprive him of the 
favour of his successor.,. Payment of arrears, now amount- 
ing to upwards of 4000 florins, was not, however, in the 
desperate condition of the imi)crial finances, to be hoped 
for ; and ho was glad, while retaining his position as court 
astronomer, to accept (in 1612).the (^ceof mathematician 
to the states of Upper Austria. His residence at Linz 
was troubled by the harsh conduct of tho pastor Hitzler, 
in excluding him fn)m the rites .of his church on the 
ground of supposed Calvinistic leanings — a decision con- 
firmed, with the addition of an insulting reprimand, on his 
appeal to Wurtemberg. In 1613 ho a^ared with the 
emperor Matthias before the diet of Ratisbon as the advo- 
cate of the introduction into Germany of the Gregorian 
calendar ; but the attempt was for the time frustrated by 
anti-papal prejudice. The attention devoted by him to 
^chronological subjects is evidenced by the publication 
about this period of several essays in' which ho sought to 
prove that the birth of Christ took place five years earlier 
than the commonly accepted data . 

Kepler’s second courtship farms the snligect of a highly 
characteristic letter address^ by him tof Baron Stndendor^ 

— - ^ ' I ■■ I ' I - ■ 

^ See AsTBOSOiir, voL 762. . < . 
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ia .which hS reviewsdbbe ^ualiCcations 6f' eleven candidateli 
fdr his hand! and explains the reasons which decided his 
choice in favour of a portionless orphan girl named Susanna 
BeutUnger. The xHarriage was celebrated at Linz, October 
30| 1613| and seems to have proved a happy and suitable 
one» The abundant vintage of that year drew.his attention 
to the defective methods in use for estimating the cubical 
contents of vessels^*and liib essay on the subject {Nova 
Stereome^xi Dolioruvif Linz, 1613) entitles bim to rank 
among those who prepared the discovery of the infinitesimal 
calculus. His observ^ions ou the three comets of 1618 
were published iu De Gbrnetis^ conte^oraneously with the 
IJarmonice Mundi (Augsburg, 161^ of which ihe first 
lineaments had been traced twenty years previously at 
Gratz. This extraordinary production is memorable as 
having announced the dhicovery of the ** third law ” — that 
of the sesquiplicateyatio between the planetary periods 
and distances. But tlioi main purport of the treatise was 
the exposition of an elaborate <systemo^ celestial harmonies 
depending on the various and* varying velocities of the 
several planets, of which th^ •sentient soul animating the 
sun was the solifhry auditor. The work exhibiting iliis 
fantastic emulation of extravagance with genius was dedi- 
cated to James 1. of England, and the compliment was 
acknowledged wdth an invitation to tfiat island, conveyed 
through Sir Ileiiry Wotton.* Notwithstanding the dis- 
tracted state of bis own country, however, ho refused to 
abandon it, as he had previously, im 1617, declined the 
post of successor to ifagini in the mathemaMcai chair of 
Bologna. 

The insurmountable difficulties presorted by the lunar 
theory forced Kepler, after an enormous amount of fruitlcas 
labour, to abandon his design of comprehending the whole 
scheme of the heav ens in one great work to be called 
Hipparchus^ and he then threw a portion of his materials 
into the form of a dialogue intended for the instruction of 
general readers. The Epitome Astronomim Copernicaiios 
(Linz and Frankfort, 1618-21), a lucid and attractive text- 
book of Copernicati science, was remarkable for the pro- 
minence given to ** physical astronomy/* as well as for the 
extension to the Jovian system of the laws recently dis- 
covered to regulate the motions of the planets. The first 
of a series of ephemeridos, calculated on these principles, 
was published by him at Linz in 1617 ; and in that for 
1620, dedicated to Napier, he for the first time employed 
logarithms. This important invention was eagerly wel- 
comed by him, and its theory formed the subject of a 
treatise entitled Chilias Logarithmorum^ printed in 1G21, 
but circulated in manuscript thi^o years earlier, whicli 
largely contributed to bring the now method into general 
use iu Germany. 

His studies, were, however, interrupted by a painful 
family trouble. The restless disposition and unbridled 
tongue of Catherine Kepler his mother created for her 
numerous enemies in the little town of Leonberg ; while 
her unguarded conduct exposed her to a species of calumny 
at that time but too readily circulated and believed. As 
early as 1616 suspicions of sorcery began to be spread 
against her, which she, with more spirit than prudence, 
met with an action for libel The suit was, by the con- 
nivance of the judicial authorities, purposely protracted, 
and at length, August 6, 1620, the unhappy woman, then 
in her seventy-fourth year, was arrested on a formal charge 
of witchcraft Kepler immediately hastened to Wiirtem- 
berg, and devoted a whole year to the zealous advocacy 
of her cause. It was owing to his indefatigable exertions 
that, contrary to general expectation, she was acquitted 
after having suffered thirteen months’ imprisonment and 
bndured with undaunted courage the formidable ordeal of 
^^territion,^ or examination under the imminent threat of 
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torture. She Survived her rl^lease ’only a few months, 
dying April 13, 1622. 

^ Kepler’s whole attention was now devoted to the produc- 
tion of the new tables. “ Germany,” he wrote, ** does not 
long for peace more anxiously than I do for their publica- 
tion.” Financial difficulties, however, combined with •ivil 
and religious convulsions, long delayed the accomplishment 
of his desires. From June 24 to August 29, 1G26, Lipz 
was besieged, and its inhabitants reduced to the utmost 
straits by bands of insurgent peasants. The pursuit of 
science needed a more tranquil shelter ; and accordingly, 
on the raising of the blockade, Kepler obtained permission 
to transfer his types to Ulni, where, in September 1627, 
the Rudolpkine Tables were at length given to the world. 
Although by no mcatis free from errors, their value appears 
from the fact that they ranked for a century as the best aid 
to astronomy. Appended were tables of logarithms and 
of refraction, together with Tycho’-s catalogue of 777 stars, 
enlarged by Kepler to 1005. 

The work of Kepler’s life was now virtually completed, 
but not 80 its vicissitudes. Ills claims upon the insolvent 
imperial exchequer amounted by this lime to 12,000 florins. 
The cmi)eror Ferdinand II., too happy to transfer the 
burden, countenanced an arrangemetit by which Kepler 
entered the service of the duke of Friedland (Wallenstein), 
who assumed the full responsibility of the debt In .Inly 
1028 Kepler accordingly arrived with his family at Sagan 
in Silesia, where ho applied himself to the printing of his 
ephemerides up to the year 1C36, and whence he issued, 
in 1629, a Notu'e to (he Curi/ons in Things Celestial^ warning 
astronomers of approaching transits, ’rhat of Mercury was 
actually seen by Gassendi in Paris, November 7, 1G31 
(being the first passage of a planet across the sun ever ob- 
served) ; that of Venus, predicted for the 6th of December 
following, was invisible in western Europe. Wallen 
stein’.s promises to Kepler were but imperfectly fiilllllciL 
In lieu of the sums due, he offered him a professorship at 
Eostock, which Kepler declined, being unwilling to com- 
promise his claim. An expedition to llatisbon, undertaken 
for the purposo of representing his case to the Diet, teinii- 
nated his life. Shaken by the jemrney, which he had i>er- 
fbrmed entirely on horseback, he was attacked with fever, 
and died at Ratisbon, November 15 (N. S.), 1630, in the 
fifty ninth year of his ago. An inventory of liis effects 
found among his papers show’ed him to have been possessed 
of no inconsiderable property at tho time of his death. It 
is true that he had often been severely straitened ; but there 
is reason to believe that his complaints on tlie subject were 
to some extent exaggerated. By liis first wife he had five, 
and by his second seven chi hi re n, of whom only two, 
a son and a daughter, reached maturity. 

Tlio <*haraotcr of Kei)lcr’.s ;'(*nius w«s one of wliidi it is especially 
difficult to arrive iit a just estimate. His irrc.sistil)h* tendency 
towards mystical speculation formevl a not less fuiidaniciitHl quality 
of ids mind than its strong grasp of positive scientific, tjnth. 
Without assigning to cncli oh nient its iluo value, iio^sound conqvrc- 
hension of liis modes of thought can he attained. His idea of the 
universe was essentially Pythagorean anil Phitonic. 1 1 c started w i t h 
tho convietion that tho arrangement of its parts must coiTesp»»iul 
with certain ahstract eoncoptions of the heantifnl and harmonious. 
His iinaginafcion, thus kindled, aiiitnated him to those severe 
lal)oui*s of whk^ his groat di.scoverics were the fruit. His demon.stra- 
tion that tlie planes of all tho planetary oihits puss through tho 
centre of the sun, coupled with his clear recognition of tlie sun as 
the moving power of the system, entitles him to rank as the fouiuler 
of physienl astronomy. But the fantastic, rclutionsimai^iiUMl by him 
of planetary movements and distances to muiienl intervals and 
geometrical const ructions seemed to himself discoveries no less 
ailniirnble than tho achievements which have secured his lasting 
fame. Outside the boundaries of tbesnlhr system, the inAapbysical 
side of his genius, no loiigor held in check by ex]>ericiiee, fully 
asserted itself. The Kepleiiiin like tho Pytlinghrean cosmos was 
threefold, consisting of the centre, or sun, the surface, being the 
sphere of the fixeil stars, and the iiitormcdiatjj space, filledFwilh 
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ethereal matter. It is a mistake to sup^so that ho regarded the 
stars as so many suns. He quotes indeed the opinion of Giordano 
Bra no to that effect, hut with ilisscnt. Among his ha])py conjec- 
tures may be mentioned that of tlie sun’s axial rotation, fnistulated 
by him ns the pliysical caim* of the revolutions of the planets, and 
soon after confirmed by llio discovery of sun-spots ; the suggestion 
of Oiipcriodical variation in Die obli(|uity of the ecliptic ; and the 
explanation as an elfeet of a Sfilar atmosphere of the radiaiico 
observed to surround the totally eclipsed sun. 

fit is impossible to consider without surprise the colossal amount 
of work accomplished by l\c]»ler under numerous disadvantages. 
Ilis health was ^inccrtaiii, his powers of calculation indilferent, 
his interruptions miiiierous, his cares at times ovcrwlielming. 
But his iron imlustry counted no obstacles, and secured for him the 
highest triumph of genius that of liaving given to mankind the 
host that was in him. In private character he was amiable and 
atfectionati* ; his generosity in recognizing the merits of others 
secured him against the worst shafts of envy ; an«l a life marked by 
numerous disquietudes was cheered and (>nno))led by scntiinenis of 
sincere piety. 

Kepler’s extensive literary remains, ]>ureha.scd by the empres.s 
Catlierine II. in 17*24 from some Frankfort merchants, and long 
inaccessibly deposited in tlio observator}' of I'ulkowa, have at length 
been conqiletely br«iught to liglit, nmler the able cditoi’ship of Dr 
Ch. Frisch, in the first eom]dete edition of Kepler’s works. This 
important publication {Joann us Kq^lcri ojn'ra omnia^ Frankfort, 
185S 71, 8 vols. 8vo) contains, besides the works already 

enumeratcil and several minor tr<‘utises, a posthumous scientific 
satire entitled Joh. Kepph ri Somninm (first ju inted in 1634), and a 
vast mass of his correspondence. A <*arefiil oiographyia appended, 
founded mainly on liis private notes and other authentic document.s. 

The loiuler may also usrfully oohmiII ncuschh*. Kepler vnd die Antrononne, 
Frankfort, 1H71; (JtJehol. (‘eh^r Ki'p/rr* anlrojwmisthe Amthnuungetu llallr, 
1S71; Johitiin Kepler » a»tronoini%rhe Wrllansieht, LeipsU*. lS4a; RriMt- 

Bcliwcrt, ./oAffna Kepler’s Lt-ften inid ISHl ; W Koister, ./oAfinn 

Ktpler und die I/annonir der Hphdrtn^ Krrlin, ISIfi ; U. Wolf, Geirhirhte tier 
^stronomie, MunK.'h, 1S77. (A. M. C.) 

KKUAK, a town of Syria, situated about 10 miles east 
•of the aouthurn end of Iho Dead 8ea, on the summit of a 
Tocky hill aonio 3000 feet above sea-level. It stands 
upon a platform forming an irregular triangle with sides 
of 800 to 1000 yards in length, and separated by deep 
ravines from the higher encircling ranges on all sides 
«xcei)t one, where a narrow neck connects it with a neigh- 
bouring hill. The whole place was formerly surrounded 
by a w'all with five towers, with only two entrances through 
tunnels in the side of the clitf. Tlie towm is an irregular 
mass of about six hundred flat mud-roofed houses. The 
Christian rjuarter contains the Orcsk church of 8t George; 
and the present mustiue still bears marks of its Christian 
origin. On the iiorth-^vest is the tow'er or cjistle of Bibars 
(see vol. vii. p. 755), with an inscription bearing his name. 
The great castle at the southern angle was built as a crusad- 
ing fortress about 1131. Relics of the Roman occupation 
of Kerak have been found. The inhabitant.s are estimated 
at 8000, of whom about one-fourth are Greek Christians, 
They are fierce and truculent ; and, tliough they were for- 
merly rcnow’iicd for hospitality, their rapacious treatment 
of their European visitors has brought them into very bad 
repute. 

K»Tak ih the ancient Kir-Ilarcscth or Kir-Moab (2 Kings iii. ; 
Isa. XV. 1, xvi. 7). The name Kerak (Syriac CCarka, fortress) is as 
old a.s 2 Mace. xii. 17. In rriisadi:?g times Kerak was a highly 
important point. In 1188 it was captured by Saladiii (vol. vii. 
p. /fjS), and under liia (lyna.sty the town prospered. In the early 
part of the present century Ktrak was governed by a powerful 
sheikh, paying nominal homage to Dio Wahhaby kingdom ; it is 
now the residence of a Turkish olPicial ami garrison under the waly 
of Jerusalem, but the authority of the government is weak. A 
consideralile trade is carried on by mcrchanU from'flcbron. 

.^«-e llurckhanlt’.s Sijruiy 1822, p. 377 ffq.\ Tristram’s /jand of 
Mtjahy 1873; Badekcr-Sociii’s Unndbook \ I^e Quien, Or, Chr,f iii. 
730. 

KEKBELA, ^or Meshhkd-TIosei!^, n town of Asiatic 
Turkey, iq the vilayet of Baghdad, is situated in a fertile 
and well-cultivated district about 60 miles south-south-west 
of Bkgbrlad, and about 20 miles west of the Euphrates, 
from which a very ancient canal extends to it. It is sur- 
rounded by a dilapidated brick wall 24 feet high, and con- 
^tainfr a fine mark^t-placci with one broad street leading to 
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the governor’s residence. The other streets are narrow and 
dirty. Of the five mosques in the town the largest is the 
mosque of Hosein with a large gilded dofne and minarets ; 
it contains the tomb of Hosein, son of ^he caliph ‘Aly (see 
Arabia, vol. il p. 258), whose sanctity makes Kerbela in 
the eyes of Shiites less sacred only than Mecca. Some 
200,000 pilgrims fropi all parts of Islam journey annually to 
Kerbela, many of them carrying the braes of thej^ relatives 
to bo buried in its sacred soil. The moullahs, who fix the 
burial fees, derive an enormous revenue from the faithful. 
At one time Kerbela was an inviolable sanctuary for 
criminals, but it has ceased to be jfo since 1843, when the 
inhabitants revolted ^Against the Turks, and were reduced 
with great slaughter. The enormous influx of pilgrims 
naturally creates brisk trade in Kerbela and the towns on 
the route thither, — a fact which makes the Turkish Govern- 
ment anxious not to divert the streg^fu elsewhere, as some 
years ago was partially done by sanitary and other regula- 
tions. The population, necessarily fluctuating, was esti- 
mated in 1878 at 60,000 ; Mr Clements Markham, writing 
in 1874, put it at 20,0004 * ^ 

KERGUELEN’S LAND, Kerou^len Island, or 
Di'VsoLATioN Island, an island in the Southerr, Ocean, to 
the south-east of the Cape of Gl)od Hope and south-west of 
Australia, and nearfy half-way between them. To the south 
is Heard Island, and west-Korth-west the^Crozets and the 
Marion Group. Kerguelen lies betwecB 48® 39' and 49® 
41' and 68®'42' and 70® 35' E. long. Its extreme 

length is about 85 miles, and its extreme breadth 79, but 
the area is only about 2050 square miles. The island is 
throughout mountainous, presenting from the sea in some 
directions the appearance of a series of jsgged peaks. The 
various ridges and mountain masses are separated by steep* 
sided valleys, which run down to the sea, forming deep 
fjords, so that no part of Iho interior is more than 12 
miles from the sea. The chief m’ountain peaks are Mount 
Ross (6120 feet). Mount Richards (4000), Mount Crozier, 
(3258), Mount Wyville Thomson (3160), Mount Hooker 
(2600), Mount Moseley (2400). The coast-lino is extremely 
irregular, many of the fjords being bounded by long, steep 
rocky promontories. These, at least on the north, east, 
and south, form a series of well-sheltered harbours ; os the 
prevailing winds are westerly, the safest anchoring ground 
is on the north-east. Christmas Harbour on the north and 
Royal Sound on the south are noble Iiarbours, the latter 
with a labyrinth of islets interspersed over upwards of 20 
miles of landlocked waters. The scenery is generally 
magnificent, and often singularly picturesque. A district 
of considerable extent ih the centre of the island is occupied 
by snowfields, whence glaciers descend east and west to 
the sea. The whole island, exclusive of the snowfields, 
abounds in freshwater lakes and pools in the bills and lower 
ground. Hidden deep mudholes are frequent. 

Kerguelen’s Land is of undoubted volcanic origin, the prevailing 
rock being basalt, sometimes intersected by trap, and indeed an active 
volcano and hot springs are said to exist on the south-west of the 
i,sland. J udging from the abundant fossil remains of trees, tho island 
inu.st at ono time have Ix^en thie.kly clothei with woods and other 
vegetation, of which it has no doubt been denuded by volcanic 
action and submergence, and possibly by change of climate. It 
prcsinits evidences of having at one time Men subjected to powerful 
glacdation, and to subseiiuont immersion and immense denudation. 
Tilt! .soundings matlc by the “Challenger” and “Gazelle,” and the 
aflinities which in certain respects exist between the islands, seem 
to ]K)int to the existence at one time of an extensive land in this 
tpiarter, of whicli Kerguelen, Prince Edward’s Islands, the Crozets, 
St Paul, and Amsterdam are the remains. The Ker^olcn plateau 
ristts ill many parts to within 1500 fathoms of the suiface of the sea. 
Beds of coal and of red earth are found at some places. The sum- 
mits of Iho flat-topped hills about Betsy Cove, in the south-east of 
tho island, arc formed of caps of basalt Sir J. D. Hooker points out 
that the vegetation of Kerguelen's Land must he of great antiquity, 
and may have originally reached it from tho American continent ; 
it has no affinities with Africa. The present otunate is not favourable 
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to penxAnont^egetation^* ihe island lies within tho belt of rain of 
all seasons of the year, an<l is reached by no drying winds ; its tem- 
perature is kept down by the surrounding vast expanse of sea ; and 
It lies within tho liffe of the cold Antarctic drift. The tempem- 
tiire is, however, very (i{[uablo. During the transit expedition, the 
lowe.st wintbr temperatnne was seldom less than 32^, while the 
summer temperature occasionally approached 70®. Tempejsts and 
squalls are frequent, and tho weather is rarely calm. On the lower 
slopes of tho mountains ^ rank ^vegetation exists, which, from the 
comlitions just men tiontfl, is constantly saturated with moistures A 
rank grass, Mstma Coohiit grows tnickly in places up to 300 feet, with 
Azorefla, Ootulaplumosa, &c. Sir J. 1). Hooker enumerates twenty- 
one speciesof flowering plants, and seven of ferns, lycmnwls, and 67wrr- 
aceiB; at least seventy-four secies of mosses, twenty-nve ot J/epatiem, 
and sixty-one of licdicns an^^nown, and tl^e arc probably many 
more. Several of the marimrand many spmes of froshwi^r algie 
are peculiar to the island. Jho characteristic feature of the vege- 
tation, however, is tho Kerguelen cabbage {Pringtea anlLscorhufica), 
a perennial cruciferous plant, in appearance somewhat like the 
garden cabbage. This cabbag3 and Azorella are found growing at a 
height of 1000 feet, while aii the higher rocks a very handsome con- 
spicuous lichen (Hcuropo^h^ylori)^ of a mingled bright sulphur- 
yellow and block colour, is foimd ahimdantly. Fur seals are still 
found in Kerguelen, though their liumbcrs* have been greatly 
reduced by reckless slaughter. One of the most characteristic ani- 
mals of the island is the sea elephaiit«(J^acrorA/?iiM leoninus)^ whi<*h 
is found in consideraWe abundance even far up the streams that 
flow into tho Qords. M^he sea-leniiard {Oginorrhinufi tepUmyx) is 
pretty ahuntlaiWTOn the coasts. All parts of tho coast and eveji the 
lower slopes lyo covered with pdhguins of vafioiis species, mainly 
tho Johnny penguin {Pygoscelis t/Bniatn), rock -hopper (EuAyptrs 
mWitor)^ and kingi penguin (AptfipadyteH longirostrist. A U*al 
{QucrqwiWa Katoni) peculiar to Kerguelen and the Crozels is 
also foun^l in considcrJble iiuiuIkts, and crowds of ]ietrels, f' ipeei- 
ally tho giant petrel {Ossifr^ja gigantca), l/hlobmn/i canntten, and 
Prion tli'sohUiis frequent the island, as also skuas, gift Is, •sheath- 
bills {(jhionis viiTwr)^ albatro&s, terns (Stenui virgata ?), cormorants 
{Ph-nlarrocornx vrrntcosiM\ ami Capo pigeons. The islaiiil shelters 
a consitlcrable variety of iuseejs, many of them with remarkable 
peculiarities of structiro, and with a predominance of forms in-*| 
4;a])ab1o of flying. Tho island is fre([uented by sealers and whalers, 
but h.iH no permanent iii^iabiiants. Kerguelen’s Land was dis- 
covered by the French nav ’gator Kerguelen Tremarec (born 174.5, 
died 1797), on February 13, 1772, and partly surveyed by him in 
the following year. It was snnstMpi cully visited by Captain Cook, 
and also by Sir James C. Ross in 1840 in the Kredms” and “Terror.” 
It has occasionally formed a refuge for shipwrecked sailors. The 
“ Challenger” spent some time at the island, and its staff visited ainl 
surveyed various parts oL it in Jnniinry 1874. Later in tlic same 
3 ear it was 0(!cupied for several nioiiths (October 1874 to Feliruary 
1875) by tho expeditions sent from England, Germati 3 % and the 
United States to observe tho transit of Venus, Still the interior 
is all but unexplored, and we have only vague notions of a roii- 
sidorablo part of the coast. The Admiralty chart is based chiefly 
on mining surveys and information obtained from whalers. 

Literature. -Niirnulvcs of tin* voyiiffes of Ker^rtielen, Cook, iind Sir JamoM Ro»h; 
Narrative of the U'/wA of the “ Far mrite ’’ on the Ixtand of Drsolittion, edited 
liy W, B. Clarke, M.I).; Ilnoker’s Flora Antaretiea ; Phil. Tram.^ vol. 1«S. cem- 
talninx ac*c*ouiit of ihe enllorilons niiuto in Keruiieleii by the Kn^llHli transit of 
VunuA exiM'ditioii In 1874’75; artlelea by Sir Wvvlllo Thomson In (7ooti Worth, 
November and Di cember 1874; H. X. Moseley’s Notee a Naturalint in the 

Oialfetiger^'\ Lord George CampfieU's Log Utter% from the ** Challenger*'; W. 
J. J. Spry’s Cruiee of the “ Challenger" ; Rev, S, J, Perry’s Note* of a Voyage to 
Xerguolen. 

KERKCK, or Kerkook, a town of Asiatic Turkey, in 
the vilayet of Baghdad, is situated on the right bank of the 
Khasa Tshai, about 140 miles north of the city of Baghdad. 
A suburb, Nfa^lle, on the left bank of the stream, which 
is .spanned by a bridge, contains the residence of tho 
pasha. Tho citadel stands east of the river upon an artificial 
mound, 130 feet high, which in Niebuhr’s time was still 
surrounded by an earthen rampart. The citadel hill is 
the residence of the old Nestorians, now adherents of the 
Church of Romo. Round the foot of this hill run tho 
dirty, crooked, and narrow streets of the lower town, with 
their flat-roof^, ugly houses, built partly of wood and 
partly of stone. The only largo building is occupied by 
the basaar, with passages one hundred paces long. Owing 
to its position at tho junction of several routes, Kerkdk 
has a brisk transit trade in hides, Persian silks and cottons, 
colouring materials, fruit, and timber, on the way from 
Suleiinanieh to the north. The natural warm springs at 
Kerkftk are used to supply baths. The surrounding 
country is fertUe and well-cultivated ; the petroleum and 


naphtha springs near the town are its most valuable com- 
mercial resource. Till lately tho petroleum was used 
fuel by the Turkish steamers on the Tigris ; but English 
coal has now superseded it. Tho official designation of 
Kerkiik is >Shahr Zul. The inhabitants, from twelve to 
fifteen thousand in number, are chiefly Moliammetfan 
Kurd.s ; there is a Jewish quarter beneath tlie citadel. 
Tho reputed sarcophagi of Daniel and the Hebrew children 
are shown in one of tlie mosques. ^ 

Kerkuk is llip aiu ipiit mi tro]K)litan city Kaika a’ Beth Slok 
(“ fortress of the lioiisp 4if Sj-lciu isi ”). 

Sec n. lloirmaiin, Syr. Akftii Pent. Martyrrr, Lcips., 1880. 

KERM A N. 8ee K j rm a x. 

KERMANSHAH. See KiUMANsiivirAX. 

KERMES (Arabic, I'irmin)^ a crimson dye, now super- 
seded by cochineal, obtained from Cnents iiiris, L. {Cocciin 
vermilii}^ G. Planchon), an hemiiderous insect found in 
Spain, Italy, the south of France, and other parts of tho 
Mediterranean region, feeding on Qnerrtt,^ corcifi nt^ a small 
shrub from 2 to 5 feet high. The discovery of tlie animal 
nature of kernies is due to Enu'uic, Garidcl, and Cestoni. 
Until the year 1714 it was thought to be a gall or ex- 
crescence. 

Like other members of tho group to whicli it belongs, 
the female keriiies insect is wingless, and furni.^lied with a 
beak or sucker attached to its breast, b}’’ which it fixes 
itself immovably on its food plant, and through wliich it 
draws its nourishment. The male insect is unknown, two 
insects mistaken for it being, according to Planchon, para- 
sitic liynicnoptera of the chalcidiun group, living in the 
kermes grains. In the month of May, when full grown, 
tlie insects are globose, G to 7 millim. in diameter, of a 
reddish-brown colour, and covered with an asli-colonred 
powder. They are found attached to the twigs or buds by 
a circular low’cr surface 2 millim, in diameter, arnl sur- 
rounded by a narrow zime of W’hite cottony down. At 
this time there are concealed under a cavity, formetl by 
the approach of tho abdominal wall of the insect to the 
dorsal one, thousands of eggs of a lively red colour, and 
smaller than poppy seed, which are protruded and ranged 
regularly beneath the insect. At the end nf May or the 
beginning of Juno the young escape by a small orifice, 
near the point of attachment of the parent. They are 
then of a fluo red colour, elliptic and convex in shape, 
but rounded at tlie two extremities, and bear two threads 
half as long as their bi>dy at their posterior extremity. At 
this period they are extremely active, and swarm with 
extraordinary rapidity all over the food plant, and in tho 
course of tw^o or three days attach themselves to fissures in 
the bark or buds, but rarely to the leaves. In warm and 
dry summers the insects breed again in the nionths of 
August and September, according to Enn^ric, and then they 
are more frequently found attached to the leaves. Usually, 
however, they reinaki immovable and apparently unaltered 
until the end of the succeeding March, when ilteir bodies 
become gradually distended and lose all trace of abdominal 
rings. They then appear full of^t reddish juice resembling 
discoloured blood. In this state, or wlien the eggs are 
ready to be extruded, the insects are collected. In some 
cases the insoct^from which the young arc rcady^ to escape 
are dried in the sun on linen cloths— care being taken to 
prevent the escape of the young from the cloths until they 
are dead. The young insects are then siftqjl fjom the 
shells, made into a pasta with Vincgtir, and dried on skins 
exposed to the sun, and the paste packed in skim» is then 
ready for exportation to the East und^^r the name of pjto 
d*<5carlate.” 

In the pharmacopieia of the ancients kernfes triturated 
with vinegar was used as an outward application, es|jp 
daily in wounds of the nerves. From the uth to the 16U: 

XIV. — V . 
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century tbis insect formed an ingredient in the ** confectio 
^Ikermes,” a well known medicine, at one time official in 
the London pharmacopoeia as an astringent and corroborant 
in doses of 20 to 60 grains or more. Syrup of kermes was 
also prepared. Both these preparations have now fallen 
into disuse, the latter being replaced by the syrup of 
cochineal. 

To dye spun worsted with kermes, the material is first 
boiled for half an hour with bran in water, and then for 
two hours in a fresh bath containing one-tifth of Homan 
alum and one-fifth of tartar, to which “sour water” is 
commonly added. It is then taken out and laid in a 
linen bag for some days in a cool place. In order to 
obtain a full colour it is then put in a warm bath as at the 
first boiling, the bath containing as much kermes as is equal 
to three-fourths or even the whole weight of the worsted 
used. For cloth one-fourth less of the salt and kermes 
was required. The colour imparted by kermes lias much 
less bloom than the scarlet made with cochineal, henco the 
former has fallen into disuse. 

Mineral kermes is an amorphous tersulphide of antimony, 
prepared by a variety of processes, and containing a variable 
proportion of teroxide of antimony and sometimes a little 
alkaline antimonite. The oldest method consists in boiling 
the finely powdered sulphide with a solution of an alkaline 
carbonate and leaving the hot filtered solution to cool, the 
kermes being deposited on cooling. In another method 
dilute nitric acid was added to the alkaline solution to 
precipitate the kermes mineral. Mineral kermes 5a a brown 
red powder becoming blackish-grey when washed with 
boiling water. By fusion and alow cooling it is converted 
into a clay-likc mass devoid of crystalline structure, in 
which it difters essentially from the pure amorphous sul- 
phide. 

Se« G. Plaiiclioii, /Ccnnr.s da Moiitpcll er, 1861 ; Wiitts’s 

JJietionarif tf Cftrinisfry, i. ]». 3S0-3y, iii. ]». 446; Gnirlin, UnmU 
hook of (jyiniHtry, iv. p. 340-49; l^ewis, Materia Medkn^ 1784, 
pp. 71, SB.*) ; McoLurias sohrn la gram Kermes de. KupatlUt Madrid, 
1788; Ailams, Paulus ^£ijiiu\ia^ iii. 180; Heckman ii, Ilistonj of 
Inventions. 

KERNER, Jl’stinus Andreas (1786-1862), a German 
poet and medical writer, was born in Liidwigsburg, Wiir- 
temberg, on the ISth of September 1786. He received 
his early cduciitioii in the Latin school of Liidwigsburg and 
in the cloister school of Maulbronn. After the death of his 
father, who was an upper bailift* and government councillor 
in Ludwigsburg, Kerner was obliged to accept a position 
in a cloth manufactory; but in 1804, aided by Pastor 
Conz, who had some reputation as a poet, he was able to 
enter the university of Tiibingen, where he studied medicine. 
At Tubingen he made the aa^uaintance of Uhland, w ho was 
about his own age ; and the two young men encouraged 
each other in their first efforts in poetry. Having com- 
pleted his studies in 1809, Kerner spent some time in 
travel. In 1815 he received a medical appointment in 
Gaildorf, and in 1819 was transferred to Weinsberg, where 
he spent the re.st of his life. Weinsberg is a pretty little 
towui in Wiirteraberg, and was formerly a free imperial city. 
Here the emperor Conrad Ilf. is .said to have be.siegcd the 
castle of Count Welf ; and, according to Jhe well-known 
legend, the women, having obtained permission to retire 
with their most valuable possessions, stumbled out, each 
with her husl)aud on her back. Kerner built a house 
under the shadow of the ca.stle (“ Weibertreuo ”) ; and 
through his CAortions measures were taken for the preserva- 
tion oft the ruins and the laying out of the surrounding 
grounds in public gardens. lie also occupied himself witli 
the history of the town, and published a work in two 
volumes deircribing The Storm fng of Wnnshtrg in 1525. 
He was troubled with an affection of the eyes, and becom- 
ingi almost blind he resigned his office and medical practice 


in 1851. He died on the 21st of February 1862. Kerifer 
takes rank hs '^oneof the best of the SWabian i^chool^qf 
poets, who had in some respects a close affinity to the 
Romantic schooli but aimed at gi^eater simplicity and 
clearness. « ‘ ' 

He attracted attentioii by his EeiacachaUen von dm S^iaUerutpieler 
Xna;(1811), and co-opgrutcd with Uhland, Schwab, and other writers 
in producing the Poetucher Ahmncuih fli812) and the Devtseker 
DicMcrwald (1813). In 1826 he issued a collection of tiis poems, to 
which he added many new lyrics in subsequent editions. . Ho also 

f mblished two other volumes of wetry, JDer leUste BliUtnairause 
1852) and JFintcrblilten (1859). His Jyiics am remarkable for the 
iutermingliiig of quaint humour and, ,«clicate pathos, while in his 
ballads^ which are w;‘lten wdth gror c spirit and in a thoroughly 
popular tone, ho prefers to represent such scenes of horror and 
mystoty ns the romantic school delighted in. Ue devoted much 
study to abuorinnl conditions of the brain, and wrote several popular 
worlu on animal magnetism and. kindred subjects. Or more 
importance tlian these labours were his investigations on the in- 
fluence of sobacic acid on animal qr^^sms, and. his work Das 
IVildhad im Ktsiigreieh W" Mewing, In his ,BihUrbxich aus 
7neincr Knahcnseil he gave a wCvid and inter«*8tiuK description of the 
circumstances of his youth. See K. Mayer in the Album Schw<d>~ 
ischer Dichter, and D. Strauss, Kleins Schriften, 

KERRY, a maritime county of Irciand, iii the province 
of Munster, betweeq 61° 41' and 62° 23' iN. lat., and 
between 9° 7' and 10° 30' W. long,, bounded on the W. 
by the Atlantic Ocean, N. by the estuary of the Shannon, 
which separates it from Glare, E. by Limerick and Cork, 
and S.E. by Cork. Its greatest length, from nnrtli to south 
is 60 miles, and its greatest breadth from east to west 58 
miles. * The area comprises l,i59,358 acres, or 1811 
square miles. 

Geology. — Kerry, with its combination of mountain, sea, 
and plain, possesses some of the finest acenery of the British 
Islands. The portion of the county south of Dingle Bay 
consists of mountain ma.sses intersected by valleys formed 
by narrow bands of carboniferous rocks. These masses 
are composed cliicfly of red and green sandstones, grits, 
and slates, with beds of couglomerato in which are some- 
times found pebbles of bright rod jasper. The formation 
is almost entirely unfossiliferous, but on the Geological 
Survey maps it is marked as Old Red Sandstone. At one 
time the mountains were covered by a great forest of fir, 
birch, and yew, which was nearly all cut down to be made 
use of in smelting iron, and the constant pasturage of cattle 
prevents the growth of young trees. In the north-east, 
towards Killariiey, the formation rises abruptly from the 
Carboniferous Limestone rocks into the. rugged range of 
Macgillicuddy's Recks, the highest summit of which, 
Carntual, has a height of 3414 feet The next highest 
summit to Carntual is Caper, 3200 feet, and several othere 
are over 2500 feet. Lying between the precipitous sides 
of the Tomies, the Purple Mountains, and the Reeks is the 
famous gap of Dunloo. A small portion of country at the 
south-west of the Dingle promontory is occupied by Upper 
Silurian strata, which in the middle of the promontory are 
covered by vast strata of grits, slates, and sandstones 
known as the Dingle beds, but of unknown age. This 
formation attains at Brandon Kill a height of 3127 feet. 
Resting unconformably on these beds are the Old Red 
Sandstone strata which occupy th6 remainder of the pro- 
montory and also a small tract of country at Kerry Head. 
The remainder of Kerry is occupied by; the Coal-measures 
which are separated from the inountaia 'masses of Old Bed 
Sandstone by a narrow and irregular band of Carboniferous 
Limestone or Carboniferous Slate, which abounds in fossils. 
The Coal-measures, which rest conformably on the Carboni- 
ferous Limestone, form a succession of undulating hills rising 
sometimes to a height of dvcr lOOO feet. All the three 
measures of coal are represented, but the seams of coal are 
very thin, and the workable jiSoMlcms are outside the limits 
of the county. In the part of the Keninare. valley 
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some copper veins occnr* in the Old Red Sandstone, but 
they rare^ workable only, when they enter the limestone. 
Silver' with zinc dhd lead with zinc are found in a few 
plaeeSk Itt/the coal^formation there are some veins both 
of iron and lead. The Valentin flags and slates are 
largely exported to England. Amethysts were at one time 
obtained near Kerry I^ead. ^ # 

Cmt X«fc.->-The Sha>eosst. which' for the most part is 
wild and mountainous, is much indented by inlets, the 
largest of which, Tralee Bay, Dingle Bay, and Kenmare 
River, lie in synclinal. tjmugbs, the anticlinal folds of the 
rocks forming extensive f|omontories. ^ Between Kenmare 
River and Dingle Bay the land is separated by mchintain 
ridges into three valleys. • The extremity of the peninsula 
between Dingle Bay and Tralee Bay is very precipitous, 
and Mount Brandon, risihg abruptly from the ocean, is 
skirted at its base by from which magnificent views 
ore obtained. From ii^ the village of Ballybunion to 
Kilconey Point near the.Shanflop thora is a remarkable 
succession of caves, whych have evidently been excavated 
by the sea. The jprincipal iilhiids are the picturesque 
Skelligs, Valentia iSand, and the Blasquet Islands. 

Rivers ant Lakes . — The principal rivers arc the Black- 
water, which, rising in the l)unkerran, mountains, forms 
for a few miles the boundary line between Kerry tpid Cork, 
and falls into thS Kenmare IliVer ; the Ruaughty, which 
with a course resenfbling the arc of a circle falls into the 
head of the Kenmare ]|iver ; the Inny and Ferta,*Vhich 
flow westward, the one into Billinskellig Bay ancf tlfe other 
into Valentia Harbour ; the Flesk, which flovrs northward 
through the lower hko of Killarnoy, after which i£ takes 
the name of the lianne, and flows north-westward to Dinglo*| 
Bay ; the Cara, which rises in the mountains of Dunkerran, 
and after forming several lakes falls into Castlcmaine 
Harbour ; the Maine, which flows from Castle Island south- 
westwards to the sea at Castleniaine Harbour, receiving in 
its course the northern Flc.sk, which rises in the mountains 
that divide Cork front Kerry; and the Feale, Gale, and 
Brick, the junction pf which forms the Oashin, a short 
tidal river which flows into the estuary of the Shannon. 
The lakes of Kerry are not numerous, and none of them 
are of great size, but those of Killaniey form one of the 
most importiint features in the striking and picturesque 
mountain scenery amidst which they are situated. (See 
Killarnev.) The other principal lakes in the county are 
Lough Currane near Ballinskellig, and Lough Cara near 
Castlemaiiio Harbour. Near the summit of Mangertoii 
Mountain an accumulation of water in a deep hollow forms 
what is knowu as the Dovirs Punchbowl, the surplus water, 
after making a succession of cataracts, flowing into Lough 
Kittane at the foot of the mountain. There are chalybeate 
mineral springs near Killarncy, near Valentia Island, and 
near the mouth of the Inny ; sulphurous chalybeate springs 
near Dingle, Castlemaine, and Tralee ; and a saline spring 
at Magherybog in Corkaguincy, which bursts out of clear 
white sand a little below high water mark. 

OUmalc and yfgrncuttwrtf.— Owing to the vicinity of tho sen and 
tho height of tho mountains, tho climate is very moist and unsuit- 
able for the growth of cereals, but it is so mild oven in winter that tho 
pasturage on the mountains retains i)orpetual greenness. Arbutus 
and other trees indigenous to warm climates grow in tho open air, 
and several flowering plants are found which are unknown in Eng- 
land. In the northern parts of the county tho loud is gmernlly 
coarse and poor, except in tho valleys, whore a rich soil has boon 
formed by rocky deposits. In the Old Rod Sandstone vaih ys there 
ore many very fertue regions, and several extensive districts now 
covered by bog admit of easy reclamation sous to form veny fruitful 
soil,' but other tracts of boggy land scarcely promise a profitable 
retnra' for labour expended on their reclamation. The lower slopes 
of the tnoantaiiis afford a very rich pasturage for cattle even in 
winter, while large flocks of sheep and goats graze on the upper 
ridges. ‘ 

According to the elauified summary of owners for 1876 there were 


no fewer than tiventy-eight proprietors who possessed upwards of 
10,000 acres, and ten possessed upwards of 20,000 acivs, viz., Francis 
C. Bland, 25,576; Sir Edwanf Denny, Baronet, 21,479; Robert 
Druiiimuiid, 29,780; Edward Boiichier Hariupp, 24,222; Iltiiry 
A. Herbert, 47,288 ; earl of Kenmare, 91,080 ; imuquisof Lansdowne, 
04,983 ; earl of Listowcl, 25,964 ; Richard Mahoney, 26,173 ; Lord 
Ventry, 93,629. Altogether the number of owners was 11?6, 
possessing 1,153,378 m res, at an annual valuation of £283,198. Of 
tho owners 637, or 57 ])er cent., possessed leas than 1 acre, llie total 
posses.sed by these owners being only 172 aeim The average annual 
valuation was 48. lOd. per aero. 

The. following tai»le .‘<hows the number of the various classes of 
holdings in 18.50 and 1880 : - 



III some of llie larger farms the best modem systems of ugiiciil- 
turo arc practised, but es}K.‘eially on the small farms tbo priinili\o 
form of lazy-bed culture is that almost wliolly in use, with alternate 
cro[»s of oats and j)otntocs. Tln^ t«dal area under < rops in 1881 was 
165,568 aeres, 14*2 per mit. of the aeveage of the county, in 
1880 there were 586,600 acres (.50‘6 per cent.) iiiuler grass, 18,348 
were woods, 105,884 bogs. 248,808 inoiintain, and 39,392 watei’, 
roads, ami fences. There has hern an iiicrcriso in l)je area under 
crops since 18.50 of 16,694 aere.s, but tins is wliolly duo to an 
iiiereiise of 37,906 in the area under meatluw and clover, wliieli 
in 1881 was 90,068, w’liile between 1S51 and ISso the area undtr 
grass increaseil by 133,489, or nnne than a fourth. The area uiuhr 
cereals in 1881 was 33,169 acres, a decline of 18,819, or more tlinii 
a thinl since 18.50, wlnat declining from 4.502 to 1032, ami oats from 
80,190 to 27,533. Between 1850 and 1880 the diminuti<»n has been 
very slight in the area umler green croji. from 43, 1 29 iieies to 41 ,9<*»8, 
that under potatoes increasing from 3(»,963 to 31,179, but that under 
turnips declining from 10,434 to *5723. Flax occujded 300 acres in 
1850, and only 39 in 1881. 

Horse,s have increiiscil from 13,129 in 1850 to 1*5,367 in 1881. 
The niiiiiber of horses nsed for agricultural purposes in 1881 was 
11,159. Mules between 18.50 and 1881 inerensed fiom 1871 to 2311, 
wdnle nsscs inereused from 3417 to 8765. Cattle in 18.5n nuinbeivil 
147,748, and in 1881 had increased to 209,733. Cows minibercil 
104,971, dairy farming being veiy largely followc<l. Thu Keriy 
breed of cfit tie— small tinel^'-shapcd animals, blsick or rc«l in eohuir, 
with small upturned liorns — arc famed for the ijuality both of their 
flesh and milk, and arc now in eonsi^b ruble demand for the parks 

UTounding inaiusion houses. The “de.vler,” aeio^s betwten the 
Kerry and an unknown breed, i.s larger but without its tine qualities. 
Shiup btdween 1850 ami 1871 had risen ivom 59,931 to 129,618, but 
in 1881 they hail declined to 82,929. Little icganl is ]»aiil to the 
breed, but those in most eoinmoii use Jiave. been ciussed with a 
merino breed from .Spain, (louts, w'hirh share with .sheep the sweet 
pa.sturagu of Ihu higher mountain ridges, have irn leased between 
1 850 nhd 1 881 from 1 7, 382 To 23, 4 42. Figs siiiee 1 850 have inereased 
from 36,216 to 45,630. Fonltiy have more than doubled in miiii- 
bers, inereasiiig from 18.3,115 to 485,076. 

Fcrie. Snfnra'r — As may be siipjtoscd from the wild and moun- 
tainous eliaraeter of a great ]Kiit of Keny, foxe.s are numerous, and 
otters and bndg»Ts arc not umominon. Tlio alpine bale is very 
abundant. The red deer inhabits the mountains round Killarney. 
Tho golden eagle was atone time ficqiiently seen in tho higher 
mountain regions, but is now raielv in"t with. The sea eagle 
liaunts the lofty marine elills, the mountains, and the loeky islets. 
The osprey is occasionally ««cen, ami also tho peregrine falcon. Tho 
merlin is ( omiiiuii. ?he*comnM)i» owl is indigenous, the long-eared 
owl resilient, and the short-eared owl a regular winter Tysitor. Rock 
}iigeoiis breed on the sea-elills, anil the turtle dove i.s nu uceasional 
visitant. Tlio coininoii quail is biM'oniiug rare. The gi eat grey seal 
is fouiul in Branilou and Dingle Bt^'s. 

Manufaduirs.—Xt tlie beginning of tbo century there was a eon- 
sidernble linen trudo in Kerry, but this is now iieaily extinct, the 
chief iminufjictuV being that of coarse wocdlens ami lim ns for homo 
use. At Killarncy a variety of artieles are nnulo from the wood 
of the arbutus. \ consideniblc trade in ngrieultiiral prodiu’o is 
carried on at Tralee, Dingle, and Kenmare, and in slate ami .stone 
at Valentia. 

AY.vAcrn-J.— Tho number of ves^ ls engaged in the* dee}) .sea and 
coa.st fi.shories is about 000, employing about 2f)08 men nini boys. 
From the |iassing of the Act 37 and 88 Viet, up to 31st December 
1880 tlio total amount of money ndvaneej on loan for fishirry pur- 
])Ofies in Kerry has been £10,872, and un to the snino date the repay- 
ments have amounted to £6879. The loans diirim^tlie year 1880 
amounted to £2146. The sum udvaneed fur Kerry flslieries i.H 
more than one-third of tho whole sum advn^red for Ircloful. 
Perhaps on no part of the coast are the Ashing localities so 
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rolls, or surh fisli as herring, ])ilchards, cod, hake, and ling so 
abundant. There is, however, a great want of boats, tackle, and 
iiets, although the stations of ])ingie and Konmaro are prosperous 
and well provided. Fine .salmon iiro obtained in tlie rivers and in 
some of the larger lakt's. The shellfish are large* and abundant. 

Railwaifs. — \ br.ineh of the great southern and western line 
passes by Killarney to Tralee. 

Administration . — The eoiinty comprises nine baronies, and con- 
tains eighty-five civil j>arishcs and two parts of parishes, ami 2682 
Cownlands. There an? six poor-law unions wholly within the 
county, viz., Cahirciveen, Dingle, Keniiiare, Killarney, Listowcl, 
and Tralee, aifd part »>£ one, namely Glin, the remaining portion 
being in Limerii k. The county insludes one parliamciitury borough, 
Tralee, which in 1881 had a ]>o{)ulation of 0661, the township of 
Killarney, and the towns of Dingle and Listowel. There are in 
the county twenty-four petty sessions distri<-ts and one jiait of a 
|k*tty ses'^ions liistrict. Assize.s are h(‘ld at 'IValee, ami quarter 
sessions are hehl in the towns of Dingle, Keninare, Killarney, Lis- 
towel, and Tralee. The county is within the (\nk militaiy district, 
and tliere is a barrack station at Tralee, 'fhe hcadqnarter.s of the 
constabuliirv force is at Tralee, and suhinspeetors are stationed at 
Oahireiveeii, Dingle, Kenmare, Killarney, and Listowel. Previous 
to the Union the c* unity returned eight members to parliaincni, two 
for the county, and two for each of the boroughs of Tralee, Dingle, 
and Ardfert. At the Union the numher was reduced to three, two 
for the county and one for the borough of Tralee. 

Population . — At tlio census of 1659 the population of Kerry was 
8390, of w’liom 7821 wen* and 566 English. De llurgo esti- 
mates it at 56,628 in 1760, ami the census of 1821 gives it as 
216,185. In 1841 it had ineivasetl to 294,095, but in 1851 bad 
diminisbed to 238,619, in 1861 to 201,800, and in 1871 to 196..586. 
The, im vease to 200,448 iti 1881, notwitbstamling that Kerry has 
sulFerfd sfvcn'ly from agrii-ultural distress, is sufficiently accounted 
for by an increase in tin* iiutuIm?!* of the smaller class of holdings. 
The number of males in 1881 wa.s 100,715, and of females 99,733. 
The aiinuil nitc of marriages in 1880 to every 1000 of o.stiniated 
population wms 2'4, of biitlis *27*5, of deaths 17‘5, ami of emigration 
26'4. The total numhi r who emigrated from Lst May 1851 to 31st 
Deceiiibci 18Sii was 121,826. The numher of persons not of Irish 
birth in Kerry at tin* census of 1841 was 615, and in 1871 it was 
1194. Tlie number in 1871 w’ho could ap(;ak Irish only wa.s 1209, 
and the iiuiu])t*r w iio (*ouI(l s])e.ik Iri.sh and English 69,959. Tho 
number of Homan (’atholies in 1881 was 193,917, of Protestant 
Episcopal iaiis 5767, of Presbyterians 224, of Methodists 271, and 
of all otln r ji' r'iuasions 261. 

IlUiory. -The count vis said to have derived its name from Ciar, 
who, along w'ltli his tribe the Cinrraidhr, is stated to liave inliahlted 
about the b* gimiing of tlie present era the territory lying between 
Tralee and the Sliaiinon. That portion lying south of the Maino 
was at a later perio«l im-ludcd in tin; kiiigclom of Desmond. Kerry 
suffered frcr(ueurly from invasions of the Danes in the 9lh and lOih 
Centuries, until they were liiially overthrown at the battleoft’lontarf 
in 1014. Ill 1172 Dermot MacCarthy, king of Cork and Desmond, 
made submission to Henry II. on rs'rtaiii comlitions, but was never- 
theless gradually comiMilled to retire witliin ilie limits of Kerry, 
which w'as made .shiro grouml in 1210. An English adventurer 
Raymond In Gros received from this MacCarthy a large portion of 
the county round Li.xnaw'. Thoma.s, gnit)d.soh of Raymond, ainl 
king'.s .sheriff in the counties of Cork, Waterford, and Kerry, w^as 
in 129.'i made lord chief-justiee of Ireland. Of his two soms John 
the eldest was createrl earl of Kildare, arnl Maurice in l.'J29 became 
earl of D' srnond, and with certain exceptioji.s received all the royal 
liiicrtics which the king had in the county of Kerry. After the. 
attainder of Thomas, earl of De.smond, in 1467, his kinsmen took iip 
arms against, the English, until at last the king was glad to guaran- 
tee tho earl’s ebler son the full possession of his father’s piivileges. 
Ill coii'+i'qm-nrc, how'cvcr, of the rebellion of (Hrald the sixteenth earl, 
tljc e>itfites pf the Drsmond.s, 574,628 acres in extent, w'ere in 158.3 
forffited to the crown, and jaireellcd into manors and seignories of 
12,001), 8o0o, 6000, an<l 4000 acres, W’hich were divided among 
English nolilerncn and gentlemen. The Irish took advantage of the 
disturbe'l state of England at the time, of the Puritan revolution to 
attempt the overthrow of the Eiigli.sli rule in Kerry, and ultimately 
obtained possessio;. Tralee, but in 1652 the reDcIIion w'as com- 
pletely sul wined, and a large numher of estated’ were afterwards 
con 6 scaled. 

Ard.iquitit'ft . « There arc remains of a round tower at Aghadoc near 
Killarney, another, a small cell at Lough Cumine, and a third, one 
of the fibe.st' and most perffjcUHi»f*cimen.s of tho round tower in 
Iieland, at K ttfoo, not far from Ballyhuiiion. On tho summit of 
a hill Xrf the north of Kenmare Uii'er is tlie remarkable stone 
fortress known ris Staigue Fort. There are several stone cells in the 
principal Sk'dlig island, wlicre at one time thei-e were monastic 
renains whicl^liave now been swept away by the sea. The princi- 
jral ^oups of sepulchral stones are those on the summits of tho 
T^cnie mountain^, a remarkable stone fort at Cahirciveen, a circle 
^^■toncs with croml^h in the parish of Tuosist, and others with 
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inscriptions near Dingle. Tho most* natable monastic ruins are 
those, of Innisfallen, founded by St Einian, a disciple of St 
Columba, and the fine remains of Muckross 4^bcy, founaed by the 
Francisi'uns, but there are also nionasUc remains at Ardfert, 
Castlemaine, Dcrrynaiie, Kilcoleman, Lislaghtin, and O'Domey. 
Among old mined churches of interest *inayl)e mentioned those of 
Aghadoo, Kilcrohane, Lough Currane, Derrynane, Kilmakilloge, 
and Muckross. The cathedral of Ardfert, founded probably in 
1253, was partly destroyed during tho (Cromwellian wars, but was 
restored in 1831. Some intemsting porfions of thc|,o1d building 
still remain. There are a largo number of old feudal castles. 

Rpc .Stnlth, Aneient and Pnsrnt State of the Countiee ef Cork^ Waterford, and 
Ktrry, Dublin, 1744}>fi6; CnsHck, HUtory of the Kingdom of Ka rfi, 1H71. 

EERTCII, the ancient Pauti^pacon, a seaport town of 
liussii^ in the govertirriiciit of Tauuda, situated at the eastern 
extreniity of the Crimea, on tVe Cimmerian Bosphorus 
(Strait of Ycnikalo or Strait of Kertch). It is 133 miles 
north east of Siniphcropol and 50 miles from Tlieodosia, in 
45*" 2V N. lat. and 3G'' 30' E. l(^g. Like most towns 
built by ancient Greek colonist.:)^''it occupies a beautiful 
situation clustering round «the%ot and climbing the sides 
of the hill (now named 'after Mfthradates) on which stood 
the ancient acropolis. , Tn 18TB it contained twelve 
churches (including one Catholic and^one Armenian), two 
synagogues, and a mosqv'^, a local bank, two ^'ospitals (one 
at Ycnikale), three prisons, two gymnasiums, and a noble 
maidens' institute.” The church of John tho Baptist, 
w'hicb, acconliiig to an inscription, wan founded in 717 
A.D., presents a good example of the purely Byzantine 
style d)t architecture. Tho church of Alexander Nevski 
was fernrarly the famous KertcTi museum of local anti- 
quities, founded in 1825. 'The more valuablo objects were 
afterwards removed to tho Hermitage at St Petersburg, 
aud those which remained were wantonly scattered during 
the English occupation of the towm. The present 

museum ” is a small collection in a private house. 
Among the products of local industry arc leather, tobacco, 
cement, beer, aerated waters,** lime, candles, and soap. 
Fish-curing is carried on, and there are steam saw-mills 
and flour-mills. Previous to tho deepening of the Strait 
of Ycnikale so as to admit vessels drawing 17 feet of 
water (187G), the harbour was visited by a largo number 
of vessels which now pass on to the Azoff ports. Tho 
imports comprise coal, wines, olive oil, Ac. ; and grain, 
G.sh, linseed, rapeseed, wool, and hides are exported. I'lie 
harbour was improved by dredging at the same time as 
tho strait. A promenade extends along the sea-wall, and 
beyond the town lie public gardens. About G miles to 
tho north-east is the town and old Turkish fortress of 
Yenikale, which is united with Kertch to form a separate 
administrative circle ^r mayoralty, including, according to 
tho surveys of 1843-44, an area of 42,103 acres. In 
1876 the po[)uIatiou of Kertch, exclusive of the temporary 
garrison of 13,745, amounted to 21,211. 

The Greek colony of Panticapeeon was founded about the middle 
of the 6th century n.c., by the jieople of Miletus. From nliout 438 
n.r. till the f;o)iqnc.st of this region by Mithradates the Great about 
100 B.r., the town and territory formed the so-called kingdom of 
the Bosphorus, ruled over by an independent dynaatv. J’harmcer, 
the son of Mithradatea, became the founder of a new line under the 
jirotcctioii of tlie Ruinans, which continued to exist till the middle 
of the 4tlirpntury A.n.jund extended their power over the maritime 
parts of the Tauris. After this time the town — which had already 
iM‘gun to be known as Bosphora or Bospora — ^passed into the hands 
of the Eastern empire, of tho Khazars, and of varions barbarian 
tribes. In 1318 the Tartars, who had come into possession in the 
previous century, ceded the town to the Genoese, who soon raised 
it into new inqiortanco as a commercial centre. They usually 
called tho place Ccrchio, by a corruption of the Russian name 
K’rtcheff (whence Kertch), which appears in the 11th century in- 
scription of Tniutorokansk. Under the Turks, whose rule dates 
from the end of the 15th century, Kertch was a military port: 
and ns such it plays a part In the Russo-Turkish wars. Captured 
by tho Russians under Dolgorakoff in 1771, it was ceded to them 
along with Yenikale by the peace of Xertchuk-Kainanlji, and it 
became a great centre of Russian naval Activity. Its importance 
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was greatly impaired by tlie •rise of Odessa and Taganrog ; and in 
1820 the fortress was dismantled. Opened to foreign cominorco and 
made a quarantine sta^on, it attained a certain degree of prosperity, 
but again sufferetl severed during the Cnmeau War. 

Arimseologiieally Kertcn is of particular interest, the kurgaiis or 
sepulchral mounds of the town and vicinity having yielded a rich 
variety of the most beautiful works of art. Since 1825 (the date 
of Blaramberg*s discoveries) a large number of tombs have been 
opened. In tne so-called 2olotaij[ Goldeit) kurgan, or Ah trim- 
ooa, was found a great stduo vault similar in style to an Egyptian 
pyramid ; and within, among many objects of minor note, were 
golden dishes adorned witli griffins and beautiful arabesques. In 
the Kul-oba, or l^Iuund of Cinders (opened in 1830-31 by Dubrux), 
was a similar tomb, in whicK were found what would appear to be 
remains of one of the kiiigs^W the Hosphq^is, of his queen, his 
liorsc, and his groom. The ornaineiits and luniiture were 'of the 
most costly kind ; the king\vbow iind buckler were of gold; bis 
very whip intertwined with gold ; the ([ueen had golden diadems, 
necklace, and broast-jcwcls, ^id at her feet lay a golden vase. 
In the i’avlovskoi kurgan (opened in 1858) was Uie tomb of a 
Greek lady, containing am^m other articles of dross nml decoration 
a pair of fine leather boota^^iniciue discovery) ami a beautiful 
vase on which is painted the^.turi^ of rersophone from Hades 
and the setting out of Triptobmus foroAttiea. • In a neighbouring 
tomb was what is believed ig he “ the oblcst Greek mural {laiutiiig 
which has coino down to us,” dating, pn bablyfrom the 4th century 
B.C. Among the minoP objects disco vensd in the kurgaiis pcrhaiKs 
the most noteworthy arc t!ic frngnu^^of engraved boxwood, the 
only examples Known of the art by the Sicyoiiian painter 

Pamphilus. • 

Sue SeyiiiDur'a Russia on the Ittack 8ea and Rea nf Azoff, 1855 ; Telfor, The 
Crimea^ fSTtt ; Bruhn, Tt^fierno/noref 1852-77, Odessa, 1H7H ; SosnoKoibir, J^utero- 
dtiel po Kruima ('* Guido to the Crimea’'), Odessa, 1H80 ; Gllks, Anliquites da 
Itosphore *is51 ;»Mucpliersoii, Autujuifies of Kertch^ ISA?; Voinpte 

renda de la Commission Imp. Archeologique, St IVlersbui'K ; L. Steplmtii, i)ie 
Atterthilmer vom Kertsch, 1H80; (IT. Newton, Essays%i Art and ArK^xoUujy, 
1880. • • 

k^smArk, or Kasmark, an ancient town in the cis- 
Tiaian county of Szepos (Zijis), Hungary, is situated on 
the PoprAd, 11 mile# north-west of I 4 OCS 0 (Leutschau), in | 
id"" 8' N. lat., ‘iO"* 28' E. long. The trade is chieHy in 
linen, wine, and ee'Tcah. Owing to the vicinity of the 
Carpathians the rainfall is high, and the climate frequently 
tempestuous and inclenieilt. At the end of 1880 the 
population amounted to 4477, chiefly Germans and 
Slovaks. 

Kdsmark (Latin Forum CuAcoriim) iaprobuhly a Mngyarized form 
of the German Kdseimrkl, In 1380, during the reign of Louis L, 
it was raised to the dignity of a royal free town. As the most 
important of the Saxon .settlements in the north of Hungary, 
KesmArk in 1440 bccaine the seat of the counts of fc5ze]»e.s (Zips). 
In 1464 King Matthias Corvinus granted the town the so-ealledyi/.« 
gladiif its civic blazon, and the riglit of holdinjr weekly markets. 
In 1530 Kesmdrk fell into the power of John Zapolya, and Liter it 
siilfered much at the hands of the Polish leailer llieronymns Lasky, 
and from Sebastian Tbkiili. in 1655 the town was ro-established 
by the einiieror Ferdinand 111. in all its amdent rights; and it 
remained a royal free town until the recent administrative eliaiiges 
of 1876. An international exhibition oftliiieii goods was lield at 
Kesmdrk in the summer of 1881. 

KESTREL (French Cresserelle or Cre^erelUj Old 
French Quercerelle and Quercellcy in Burgundy Cristel\ 
the English name^ for one of the .smaller Falcons, originat- 
ing probably from its peevish and languid cry. This bird, 
though in the form of its bill and length of its wings one 
of the true Falcons, and by many ornithologists placed 
among them under its Linmcan name of Falco tinuunculus^ 
is by others referred to a distinct genus Tinuunculus as 1\ 
alaudarim — the last being an epithet wholly inappropriate. 
We have here a case in which the propriety of the custom 
which requires the establishment of a genus on structural 
characters may seem open to question. The diflfercnces of 
structure which separate Tinnunculus from FalcQ are of 
the slightest, and, if insisted upon, in the way some 
systeniatists have done, must le^ to including in the 
, former birds which obviously differ from Kestrels in all 
but a few characters arbitrarily chosen; and yet, if 

^ Other EDglish names are Windhover and Staudgale (the last often 
corrupted into Stonegole and Stannell), from a habit to be presently 
mentioned. 


structural characters be set aside, the Kestrels form an 
assemblage readily distinguishable by several peculiarities 
from all other Falconulx^ and an assemblage that the* 
instinct of real ornithologists (though this is treading upon 
dangerous ground) does not hesitate to separate from the 
true Falcons of the genus Falco^ with its subsidiary groups 
^Esatun, I/y^totriorchis, and the rest (see Falcox, voL ix. 
p. 2). Scarcely any one outside the walls of an orni-, 
thological muaeiim or library would doubt for a moment 
whether any bird shewn to him were u KcJtrel or not ; 
and Mr Gurney believes [/hls^ 1881, p. 277) that the aggre- 
gation of species placefl by .Mr Shiir[>e {Cat. Jl ’mh Brit. 
Mttseamj i. pp. 423-448) undor the generic designation 
of Cerchmis (which should properly be Titmuitrulnii) in- 
cludes “three natural grouji.s .siifliciently distinct to be 
treated as at least separate .subgcnora, bearing the name of 
JJissoiledeft^ I'innunrulus^ and Brt/fltrofius.” Of these we 
may say that the first and la^t are not at all Kestrels, but 
are perhaps rather related to the Hobbies {IltffHjtriorchis). 

The ordinary Kestrel of Enrojie, Falro tinnanrulus or 
Tinmincnlus afuudarius, is by fur the commonest bird of 
prey iu the British Islands, and is too common and well- 
known a bird to need any description. It is alnio.st entirely 
a summer migrant, coming from the south in early spring 
and departing in autumn, though examples (which are nearly 
always found to be birds of the year) occasiuiially occur 
iu winter, some arriving on the eastern coast in autumn. 
It is must often observed while practising its habit of 
hanging in the air for a minute or two in the same spot, 
by means of short and rapid beats of its wdng.s, as, with 
head pointing to windward and expanded tail, it is look 
ing out for prey,— which consists chiefly of mice, but it 
will at times take a small bird, and the remains of frogs, 
insects, and even earth-worms Inive been found in its crop. 
It generally breeds in the deserted nest of a Crow’ or Tic, 
but freiiuently in rocks, ruins, or even in hollow^ trees 
laying four or five eggs, mottled all over with dark brownish- 
red, sometimes tinged with orange and at other times with 
purple. Though it may occasionally snatch u[) a young 
Partridge or Pheasant,*-^ the Kestrel is (juite the most harm- 
less bird of -prey, if it bo not, from its destruction i»f mice 
and cockchafers, a most beneficial species. It is a species 
of very wide range, extending over nearly the wliolc of 
Europe from 68*^ N. lat,, and the greater part of Asia — 
though the form which inhabits Japan and is abundant 
ill iiorth-easleru China has been by some writers deemed 
distinct and called 7\ Ja/nmirua and it also pervades 
the greater part of Africa, becoming, however, scarce in 
southern latitudes, and unknowu beyond Fantee on the 
west and Mombasa on the ea.st coast (/6w, 1881, p. 457). 
The .southern countrie.s of Knrope Jiave also another and 
smaller species of Kestrel, T. timiuncul aides (the T. 
ctru'hris and 7\ lummauni ut some writers), w'hich is widely 
spread in Africa and i^ia, though .specimens from India 
and China are distinguished as T. prkinensis. ^ 

Three other species are found in Africa as well— -7". 
rupicoUt^ 7\ rn}dcolauhsy and 7\^du}>ex — the first of w'hich 
is a common bird in the Cape Colony, while the others 
occur in the interior. Some of the islands of the Ethiopian 
region have peculiar species of Kestrel, as the 7\ newiani 
of Madagascar, 7'. pHurtatus of Mauritiu.s, and 7\ pracilU 
of the Seychelles ; \vhile, on the opposite side, the Kestrel 
of the Cape Verd Islands has been separated as 7\ my lee- 
tu-s. ' ^ 

* Will'll what are c*alle*l “ taiiu* ’* Pheasai^s are hro«l, a will 

uiteii c'ontrai't the boil habit of intesting the coops and i‘^r\ing olllhe 
yuutig birds. This evil may easily be sto])pcil, but it fmmhl not lead 
to the relentless persecution of tl* • species, cspct ially wlu n it is reiuejii- 
liered that the Kestrel is in the lirsi place attracted to the spot by tiiitf 
presence of the mice wl"ch come to cat the rheotiants’ lood. 
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The next species 'deserving of notice is that of America, I 
T. iparverim^ commonly known in Canada and the United 
States as the “ Sparrow-Hawk ’’ — a beautiful little bird, 
though not more courageous than the rest of its relations. 
Various attempts have been made to recognize several 
8[^cies, more or less in accordance with locality, but the 
majority of ornithologists seem unable to accept the 
(listinctions which have been elaborated chiefly by Mr 
Sharpe {ut supra) and Mr Ridgway {Xorth American Birds^ 
iiL pp. 159-lf75), the former of whom recognizes six species, 
while the latter now admits but three, T. sparverius^ 1\ 
leucophrps, and 1\ sparverioiden, with five geographical 
races of the first, viz., the typical 2\ sparverius from the 
continent of North America, except the coast of the Gulf 
of Mexico; T, australis from the continent of South 
Americfi, except the North Atlantic and Caribbean coasts; 
T, isaMlinuSy inhabiting continental America from Florida 
to Cayenne ; T. dominicensis from the Lesser Antilles as 
far northwards as St Thomas ; ami lastly 2\ cinnamomimis 
from Chili and western Bmzil. 2\ lencophrys is said to bo 
from Hispaniola and Cuba ; and 1\ sparverioides peculiar 
to Cuba only. This last has been generally allowed to be 
a good species, though Dr Gutidlach, the best authority on 
the birds of that island, in his latest work, published in 
1876 {Contribucion d la (Jr/iitoloyia Cuhana, p. 48) will 
not allow its validity. More recently it has been found 
{Tbis^ 1881, pp. 547-5G4) that T, australis and T. cinna- 
inominus cannot be separated, that Mr Ridgw^ay’s T. lettco- 
phrys should properly be called T. dominicensisy and his 
2\ dominicensis T. antillnraniy while that gentleman has 
recorded the supposed occurrence of T. simrrerioides in 
Florida.^ Of other Kestrels it remains to say that 71 
molnccerms is widely spread throughout the islands of the 
Malay archipelago, while 2\ cenchroides seems to inhabit 
the whole of Australia, and has occurred in Tasmania {Proc, 
Roy. Soc. I\i8mnniay 1875, pp. 7, 8). No Kestrel is found 
in New Zealand, but an approach to the form is made by 
the very peculiar Ilieracidca (or llarpe) novsc<elandm (of 
which a second race or S[>ecie3 has been described, 11. 
brunnea or 11. ferox) the Si>arrow-Hawk,” “ Quail-ilawk,” 
and ‘‘ Bush-Hawk ” of the colonists — a bird of much higher 
courage than any Kestrel, and perhaps exhibiting the more 
generalized and ancestral type from which both Kestrels 
and Falcons may have descended. (a. k.) 

KESWICK, a market-town of Cumberland, is situated 
on the loft bank of the Greta, close to Derwentwater or 
Keswick Lake, about 30 miles south of Carlisle, and 300 
miles from London by rail. It is one of the centres for 
visitors to the Cumberland lakes, and is the point whence 
the ascent of Skiddaw is usually begun. In the parish 
church of Crosthwaite, three quarters of a mile off, there 
is a monument to the poet Southey, whose residence for 
many years, Greta Hall, stands at the end of the main 
street, close by the river. Keswick liwas formerly noted 
for its m^^iufacture of lead pencils; and the plumbago 
(locally wad) used to be supplied by the mines in Borrow- 
dale. Lead is still found in the neighbouring bills. Char, 
ciught in the neighbouring lakes, are potted at Keswick 
in large quantities during the season, and sent to all parts 
of England. The population in 1881 was 5220. 

KESZTUELY, a markct-tow'ii in the^trans-Danubian 
county of Zala, Hungary, is picturesquely situated near 
the western extremity of Lake Balaton, about 97 miles 
south of Pbzsony (Pressbiirg), in 46® 47' N. lat, 17® 15' 
K long.^ Keszthely is chiefly noted for its well-organized 
agricultural institute, founded by Count George Festetics, 
anQ knowi^ as the Georgicon.*’ At the source of the 

^ The abeea^ of any hpeci^js of Kestrel from Jamaica is a most 
cimoas fact, cousideriug the abundance of the farmer in other parts of 

t.)iA Wnafc Indicw.* 
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H4viz brook there is a warm sulphur spring* * Tbe^ trade is 
principally in grain, fruit, and wina The population at 
the end of 1880 was 6341, mostly Magyars by nationality;* 
and Roman Catholics by creed. * 

KETCHUP, a sauce or relish prepared principally from 
the juice of mushrooms and of many other species of 
edible fungi, salte^ for preservation and variously spiced. ' 
The term ketchup, written ^also c^atsup. and ^atchut)i k' 
said to be of Japanese origin. The following may be taken 
as a typical example of the ingredients and method of 
preparation of ordinary ketchup. Freshly gathered mush- 
rooms are placed in a wooden j^ssel and sprinkled with 
salt tThey are left for two or^three days, during which 
time»they are repeatedly stirred and turned over. The 
juice is then squeezed out, and to every gallon of the 
juice there is added of crushed* cloves and mustard seed 
half an ounce each, and of black /)epper, ginger, and all- 
spice each an ounce. The /ffxture is boiled gently, 
decanted, and left to mactrate*'' for about two weeks, after 
which it is strained off and bottled. Should it show any 
tendency to putrefaction* it y) again boiled with the addition 
of Salt and spices. It is of the utifaost consequence to 
avoid copper, lead, and p'^wter vessels or impV'tnents in the 
preparation of ketchup; a^fer as possible glazed earthen- 
ware vessels alone should bo used. The juices of various 
fruits, s&ch as cucumbersf tomatoes, and especially green 
walnuts, are used as a basis of ketchup, and slieMsh 
ketebsp, from oysters, mussels, and cockles, is also made ; 
but in«>ge«ieral the term, is restricSted to sauces having the 
juice of edible fungi as their basis. 

KBTI, a town and port in Kurrachee district, Sind, 
India, situated on the Hajdmro brniv^h of the Indus, in 
24® 8' 30" N. lat., 67® 28' 30" E. long. Population (1872), 
3199. The town is a large seat (rf river trade, and ranks 
next to Kurrachee among the ports of Sind. The sea-going 
exports comprise grain, pulses, <;il8eeds, wool, cotton, drugs, 
dyes, saltpetre, and firewood. The imports include € 0000 - 
nuts, cotton piece goods, metals, sugar, spices, coir, and 
shells. 

KETTERING, a market-town of Northamptonshire, is 
built on a slope near the Ise, a tributary of the Nen, 14' 
miles north-east of Northampton, and 75 miles north-west 
of London. The principal buildings are the church of SS. 
Peter and Paul, a good specimen of the Perpendicular style, 
with a tower and spire ; the church of St Andrew, built 
in 1870, in the Decorated style; the town-hall and corn- 
exchange ; tlie temperance hall ; and the union workhouse. 
The water-works were erected in 1872 at a cost of £12,000, 
The chief manufactures of Kettering are boots, shoes, 
brushes, stays, clothing, and agricultural implements. 
There are iron-works in the immediate neighbourhood. 
The privilege of market was granted in 1227 by a charter 
of Henry III. The population in 1881 was 11,093. 

KEUNJHAR, or Kkunjur, a petty state in Orissa, 
India, lying between 21® 1' and 22® 9' 30'^ N. lat., and 
85® 14' and 80® 24' 35" E. louj, with an area of 3096 
square miles, and a population in 1872 of 181,871. The 
state originally formed part of Morbbanj ; but about two 
hundred years ago the tribes of this part, finding it a great 
hardship to travel through the perilous forests of Morbhanj 
to obtain justice from their prince, sepahited themselves, 
and set up the brother of the' Morbhanj raja as their inde- 
pendent ruler. The last prince rendered good service 
during the Kol rebellion in 1867, and v^as rewarded with 
the title mah^r4ja. A Government elephant establish* 
ment is maintained at Keunjhar. 

KEUNTHAL, a petty hill state in the Punjab, India, 
between 30®66'3p" and 31^ 6'. K. Ut, and 77® Kyand 
77® 26' E. long., with aii arda6f !16 square fiiiles^ c^hd 
an estimated population of 60,000. The chief, a Regput, 
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received the* title of^r4]& in 1857.* After the Ourkhd 
war, a portion of Keunthdl, wliich had been occupied by 
the' Qurkh&s, was^ sold to the mahArdjd of Patidli^ the 
remainder being restored to its .own chief. In considera- 
tion of this, no tribute, is paid by the Keuntbdl rdjd. In 
1823 the district of Pundr was added to the Keunthdl 
state. The rdjd exercises rights of lordship over the petty 
states of Kothi, Theogf Madkan, and Bhtesh. 

REW, village and parish in the county of Surrey, 
England. The village is pleasantly situated on the south 
Dank of the Thames, 6 miles by road west*south-west of 
Hyde Park corner. It ^as communication with London 
hy steamer and by sevei^l railway rceites. By a, atone 
bridge of seven arches, ^ected in 1789, it is connected 
with Brentford on the other side of the river. The village 
consists chiefly of a row of houses with gardens attached, 
situated on the north side of a green, to the south of which 
is the church and chur%?wd, and at the west the principal 
entrance to Kew gardens. ^4n tjie vicinity there are many 
fine villas. Prom remaiAs found* in theTbed of the river 
near Kew bridge it has •been cgnjectured that the village 
is an old British settlement. ' The name first occurs in a 
document of the reign of lleurjjp VIL, where it is spelt 
Kayhough. ^he free school «.4<Aginally endowed by Lady 
Capel in 1721 received special benefactions from Qeorge 
IV., and the tith^of “ the king*§ free school.” • 

The estate of Kew Uouse about the end of the 17th 
century came into the possession of Lor^ Capel of Tewkes- 
bury, and in 1721 of Samuel Molyneux, secretary. to the 
prince of Wales, afterwards Ocorge If. After his death it 
was leased by Ij'redcrick, prince of Wales, son of Qeorge 
II., and it continued to be the residence of members of the«| 
royal family until the estate was purchased about 1789 by 
George IIL, who devojed his chief leisure to its improve- 
ment. The old house vas pulled down in 1802. Dutch 
House, adjoining Kew House, afterwards sold by Robert 
Dudley, earl of Leicester, to Sir Hugh Portman, a Dutch 
merchant, was purchased by Qeorge III. as a nursery for 
the royal children. It is a plain brick structure, and is 
now known as Kew Palace. The Royal Botanic Gardens 
of Kew originated in the exotic garden formed by Lord 
Capel and greatly extended by the princess dowager, widow 
of Frederick, prince of Wales, and by George III., aided 
by the skill of the Aitons and of Sir Joseph Banks. In 
1840 the gardens were adopted as a national establishment, 
and transferred to the department of woods and forests. 
The gardens proper, which originally contained only about 
11 acres, have been increased to 75 acres, and the pleasure 
grounds or arboretum adjoining extend to 270 acres. 

A catalogue of the plants in the exotic garden of Kew was pub- 
lished by Dr Hill in 1768, 2d ed. 1769 ; and in 1789 William 
Aiton published llortua Kewcima^ in 3 vols. 8vo. See Oliver’s 
Guide to the Royal Botan/ic Gardens arid Pleasure Grounds^ Kew^ 
26th edition, 1881. 

KEW-KEANQ FOO, a prefecture and profectural city 
in the province of Keang-se, China. The city, which is 
situated on the south bank of the Yang-tsze Keang, 15 
miles above the point where the Kan Keang flows into that 
river from the Po-yang lake, stands in 29® 42' N. lat. and 
116® 8' R long. The north faco of the city is separated 
from the river by only the width of a roadway, and two 
large lakes lie on its west and south fronts. The walls are 
from 5 to 6 miles in circumference, and are more than 
usually strong and broad. As is generally the case with 
old cities in China, Kew-Keang has repeatedly changed 
its naibe. Under the Tsin dynasty (265-420 a.d.) it 
was known as Sin-Yang, under the Leang dynasty (502- 
557) as Keang Chow, under the Sny dynasty (689-618) 
as . Kew-Keang, under the Sung dynasty (960-1127) as 
Ting-Keang, and , under the Ming dynasty (1368-1644) it 
assumed the name it at present bears. Kew-Eleang has 


played its part in the history of the empire, and has been 
repeatedly besieged and sometimes taken. The last lime 
this worst fate overtook it was in February 1853, wheil 
the Tai-ping rebels gained possession of the city. After 
their manner they looted and utterly destroyed it, leaving 
only the reinains of a single street to represent the utice 
flourishing town. The position of Kew-Keang on the 
Yang-tsze Keang and its proximity to the cliannels of 
internal communication through the Po-yang lake, more 
especially to those leading to the grecu-tea-producing 
districts of the provinces of Keaug-se and Gan-hwuy, 
induced Lord Elgin to choose it as one of the treaty ports 
to be opened under the terms of his treaty (1861). 
Unfortunately, however, it stands above instead of below 
the outlet of the IVyang lake, and the 16 miles which 
separate it from that channel f(jrm one of the swiftest parts 
of the lower Yang-tsze Keang. This has proved to be a 
decided drawback to its suc(;ess as a commercial port, but 
nevertheless tlie customs returns show a steady annual 
increase in the trade carried on. The inunediate eflect of 
opening the town to foreign trade wa.s to rai.se the popula- 
tion in one year from 10,000 to 40,000, and at the present 
time the census declares it to be peopled by 48,000 souls. 
The foreign settlement extends westward from the city, 
along the bank of the Yang-tsze Keang, and is bounded 
on its extreme west by the Fun river, which there runs 
into the Yang-tsze. The bund, wdiich is r)00 yards long, 
was erected by the foreign community at a cost of 1700 
taels. The climate is considered to be good, and though 
hot in the summer mouths is invariably cold and bracing 
in the winter. According to the latest customs returns 
the value of foreign imports into Kew-Keang in 1878 
w’as 2,514,302 taels as against 2,954,286 in 1880 ; during 
the same period native imports showed an increase from 
649,109 taels to 962,364 taels; and the value of ex])orts 
declined from 8,921,430 taels to 8,824,906 taels. 1653 
piculs of opium were imported in 1878, and 2200 in 1880, 
and the revenue returns show tliat wdiile tlie duties levied 
in 1872 amounted to 585,883 taels, in 1880 the sum 
received from the same source was 704,571 taels. 

KEY WEST (Spanish, Cayo Uneso, Rone Reef), a coral 
island, 7 miles long, from 1 to 2 miles broad, and 1 1 feet 
above sea-level, lies 00 miles south of Gape Sable, the 
most southerly point of the mainland of Florida. It 
belongs to Monroe county, Florida, and forms one of the 
Florida Keys. The soil is thin, but sui»[K)rts a tolerably 
dense tropical vegetation, including various fruits. In the 
absence of fresh springs, the water supply is derived from 
rain and distillation. The healthy climate attracts an 
annually increasing number of invalids from the north. 
The iiihabituiils are chiefly of Cuban and Rabaman extrac- 
tion, and speak a Spanish patois. 

Key West, chief city of Monroe county, covers nearly 
one-half of Key Wef^t island. It has broad streets, arranged 
on the rectangular plan ; and the houses, almost gll w^ooden, 
are picturesquely surrounded by tropical shrubs and plants. 
The chief buildings are the Government naval and judicial 
edifices, the masonic hall, and flio oi)cra bouse. There is 
also a cuiivcut, and several churches and schools. 
position of Kfey West in relation to Cuba, the (lulf of 
Mexico, and tlm coast of the United States gives it coni- 
mercial advantages that are seconded by the i)osaession of 
one of the finest harbours in the Union south of the 
Chesapeake. Key West shows much the largest'tonnage 
in Florida of vessels clearing and entering; an^l it has 
frequent and good steam commuiiicution with the main- 
land. Described as being “to Cuba what Gibraltar to 
Ceuta^ to the Gulf of Mexico what Gibraw is to the 
Mediterranean,” Key West is one of the chief naval stations 
of the Unitbd States, and is strongly 'fortified, llie 
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principal manufacture is that of cigars, begun in 1867, and 
steadily prospering. Previous to 1874, when a hurricane 
destroyed the works, 30,000 bushels of salt were annually 
produced on the island by solar evaporation. Fishing, 
sponge-gathering, and turtle-catching occupy many of the 
inhabitants; and a large number of small vessels arc 
employed in “ wrecking,” in saving goods and rendering 
a^istance to vessels that have failed to clear the dangerous 
Florida reef. The population of the city in 1880 was 9890. 

KIIABAROVKA, the chief town of the Maritime Pro- 
vince, in eastern Siberia, is situated on high crags, on the 
right bank of the Amour, amidst wide forests and marshes, 
at the confluence of the Ussuri. It was but a poor settle- 
ment with 700 inhabitants when it took the place of Niko- 
laievsk as the seat of the military administration of the 
Maritime Province and of the various establishments 
connected with the Amour fleet. Since its foundation in 
1857 it has always been the chief centre for the trade in 
sables, purchased yearly from the aborigines to the avemge 
amount of 20,000 pieces, and scut to Irkutsk and to 
Russia. 

KHAIRAbAU, or Kiiykabad, the chief town of Sitdpur 
district, Oudh, India, situated 5 miles south of Sitfipur 
civil station and cantonment, 27^* 30" N. lat., 80" 47' 

35" E. long. It is the fifth largest town in Oudh, with a 
population in 1869 of 15,677, made up of Hindus and 
Mohammedans in about etiual numbers. The town con- 
tains forty moscpies and thirty Hindu temples, bcside.s a 
beautiful group of .sacred Mohammedan buildings. A large 
fair is held liere in Januar}’, lasting ten days, and attended 
by an average of 60,000 per.sons. A second fair is held at 
the Dnsahdra festival, attended by about 1 5,000 persons. 
The annual value of hnzdr sales is about X34,000. 

KHAIRPUR, or KiiYRroou, a native state in Sind, 
India, lying between 26^ 10' and 27' 46' N. lat., and 68* 
14' and 70' 13' E. long., bounded on the X. by ShikArpur 
district, S. by JAisilmfr state, E. by Hyderabad district, 
and W. by the Indus river, with an area of 6109 square 
miles. Like other parU of Sind, Khairpur consists of a 
great alluvial plain, very rich and fertile in the neighbour- 
hood of the Indus and the irrigation canals, the remaining 
area being a continuous series of sand-hill ridges covered 
with a stunted brushwood, where cultivation is altogether 
impossible. A small ridge of lime.stone hills passes through 
the northern part of the state, being a continuation of 
a ridge known as the Char, running southw^ards from 
Rohri. The state is watered by five canals drawn off 
from the Indus, besides the Eastern NAra, a canal which 
follows an old bed of the Intlus. In the desert tracts arc 
pits of natron^ forming a source of revcuue to the chief ; 
as many as a thousand camel loads are annually exported 
to northern and central India, as well as to the seaboard, 
each load being taxed at 5s. 

A census taken in 1S7‘2 ri*turned tin* j>o;*nlatioii at 130,350, or 
21 per Hquiire The Moslems chiefly ijeloiig to the Ih'ijur trif>c. 

The Himliis are prineipally Rajputs of the 8oda Tlrnkur clan, wlw 
inhahit the cxlrcine eastern j>art of tlie state. They arc a well- 
built and sturdy rac e, of iirniadic huliits, thoir wealth coii.sist- 
ing in Jicrds of caniels, oxen, sheep, and goats. The primipal 
food grain crof).s are j(Mir {Holciut bttjrd (Holcus spmtlns)^ 

wheat, gram, and ]mlse.s. Indigo is largely cultivated, and cotton 
to a le.ss extent. Fruits eon.sist of the mango,*. mulberry, ap)»le, 
pomegranate, date, &c. Several varictu-s of ibrc.st trees are groxMi 
in the rnir’s game j>reserves. Tim uiiiiiial value of the export 
trade is estimated at about i:52,000, an<l the imports at £25,000. 
(’ottoii a..d Hrlk ftifiiicK, silver ?vare, lai*(juercd wootl-work, boots, 
shoes, hor-.e tif.i)ping«, swords, matchlocks, and pottery are the 
chief maciufa^jtures. A small jpiantity of .salt and saltpetre is 
also manufactured. Thjj revenue «if the state, which is collected 
in kind, tlie^iiir receiving one-third of the ])roduee, is estimated to 
amount to abi^t £50,000. 'i’he climate is agreeable during about 
four months m the year, and fiercely hot during the romainiug 
eiirht. The principal diseases are fever, ophthalmia, and cutaneous 
^ ^ectioiUk 


The chief or mlr of Khairpur belongs iq, a Baluchi^ famil}^, known 
RH the Tdlpur, which rose on the fall of the Kalhora dynasty of 
Sind. About 1813, during the troubles in Cabul incidental to the 
establishment of the Bdrakzdi dynast}^ the mirs were able to refuse 
the tribute which up to tliat date had be^n somewhal^ irregularly 
paid to the rulers of Afghanistdn. In hS82 tlie individuality of 
Khairpur state was recognized by the British Government in a 
treaty, under which the use of the river Indus and the roads of Sind 
were secured. When the first C<»bul expedition W’as decided on, 
the mir of Khairpur, All Munid, cordially supported' ^be British 
policy ; and the result was that, after the battles of Miaui and 
Daba had put the whole of Sind at the disposal of the Britisli, 
Khairpur was the only state allowed to retain its political existence 
under the protection of the paramouiit^])Ower. 

KHAMGaON, » town in Alrola district, Berar, India, 
in 20“ 42' 30" N. lat. 76* 37' ^0" E long., with a popu- 
lation in 1867 of 9432. The cotton market — the largest 
in the province — was established about 1820. A branch 
line of 8 miles, opened in 1870, connects KhdmgAon with 
the Great Indian PcninBuIa Raili]^'^ In fair seasons above 
100,000 bullock-loads of cqttoir are brought into Khdnigdon 
on the weekly market d:'.y. To the east of the town is a 
large enclosed cotton-market Tlie factories of the Berdr 
Ginning Company and thli Mofussih. Pressing Company 
possess steam machinery. j[pr full-pressing cotton. 

KHaNDESH, or Canoa^i, a district of ^i^ombay Pre- 
sidency, India, lying betw^een 20" 15' and 22" N. lat, and 
73* 37' and 76" 24' K. long., bounded ,on the N. by the 
Sdtpura hills, E. by Berar, S. by the Sdt.mdla ur Ajanta 
hills, S.W. by Ndsik district, and W. liy Baroda territory, 
with a 4 :ea of ld,lG2 squaro miles. The chief tuwm is 
Dhulia. The principal natural feature is the Tdpti river, 
which .enters at the south-east corner of the district, and 
flows in a north-westerly direction, dividing Khdndesh 
into two unequal parts. Of these the larger lies tow^ards 
the south, and is drained by thq river Oirna. North- 
wards beyond the alluvial plain, which contains some of 
the richest tracts in Khdndesh, the land rises towards the 
8dtpura hills. In tlio centre and east the country is level, 
save for some low ranges of barren hills, and has in general 
an arid, unfertile appearance. Towards the north and west, 
the plain rises into a difficult and rugged country, thickly 
wooded, and inhabited by wild tribes of Bhils, who chiefly 
support themselves on the fruits of tlie forests and by 
the profits of W'ood-cutting. The drainage of the district 
centres in the Tdpti, which receives thirteen principal 
tributaries in its course through Khdndesh. None of the 
rivers are navigable, and the 'Tdpti flows in too deep a bed 
to be made use of for irrigation. The district on the 
whole, however, is fairly well supplied with surface water. 
Khdndesh is not rich^n minerals. A large area is under 
forest ; but the jungles have been robbed of most of their 
valuable timber. Wild beasts are numerous. As late as 
1858 tigers abounded ; but since then they have been very 
closely hunted, and driven almost entirely out of the plains 
into the rough hilly country. 

The censuH of 1872 returned tlio ])Opiilation at 1,028,642 (males 
530,610, and remule.s 498,032), — Hindus, 948,279 ; Musahndns, 
79,359 ; Piirsis, 61 ; t’hristuins, 617 ; Jews, 36 ; Sikhs, 69 ; “ others,’* 
331. Of the aboriginal triljos the Bhils are the most important. 
They number 122,092, and formerly W'ere a wild and Jaw]e.ss robber 
tribe. Since the intiodueiioii of British rule, the efforts made by 
kindly treatment, and by the offer of suitable employment, to win 
tijo Bhils from their disorderly life have been most sueeessful. Many 
of tliein are now employed in police duties and as village watchmen. 
The total area of Government cultivable land is returned at 
3,4.53,549 acres, of which 2,218,366 acres wore under cultivation iu 
1875-76. Food grains take up 62 per cent.; pulses, 6] per cent.; fibres, 
28 per cent. ; oil seeds, 11 percent. ; miscellaneous crops, 31 i>er cent, 
of tlie c.uUivatod area. Irrigation is more extensively practised iu 
Khumlc.sh than in the Deccan and the Bouthern Marhatta country. 
Ow ing to the liability of the district to river-floods, almost eveiy 
year is marked by some failure pf the crops. The chief exporbi 
are food grains, oil seeds, butter, indigo, wax, and honey ; and the 
imports salt, spioesi metal, piece go^a, cotton yarn, and sugar. 
There are ten steam cotton proasca, and one steam spinning and 
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weaving factory. Many Ubmbay mercantile houses have estahlished 
agencies in the district ; and towards the east, in the rich Tapti 
valley, Jalgaoii and Dhusawal are rising into important centres of 
trade. The trunk road Irom Bombay to Agra and the Great Indian 
Feninsula Kfilway intersect the district, and of late years roads 
have been made all along the chief lines of trailic. The total 
revenue in 1876-77 amounted to £422,291, of which £303,706 was 
made up of the land tax. The same year tlyro were 272 schools, 
with 16,249 pupils. Th^*avcrag8 annual rainfall for the five years 
ending 1875-W6 was 25 inches. Fevers and cutaneous aifec lions 
are the prevailing diseases. 

KIIANDPARA, a petty state in Orissa, India, lying 
between 20° 11' and 20° 35' N. lat, and 85° 1' and 85° 25' 
E. long., with an area of ^44 square viiles, and a^popu- 
lation in 1872 of 60,877, mostly Hindus. KhandpAra 
originally formed a part* of the neighbouring state of 
Naydgarh, and was separated from it about two hundred 
years ago by a brother of the NayAgarh rdjA, who estab- 
lished his independence • "The present chief, a RAjput by 
caste, is the eighth in d^^^ent from the founder. The 
country forms a very valmble territory, and is one of the 
best cultivated of the ^Orissa states. Fine »dl timber 
abounds in the hill^ parts, magnificent banian and 
mango trees stud the plain. It is intersected by the KuariA 
and Dauka rJVers, small tribut|>-*!Jfa of the MahAnadi. The 
estimated annual revenue of the chief io £2258 ; tribute 
to the British government, .£421. • 

KHANDWA,^ or Cundwaii, the chief towm and head- 
(piarters station of'NiniAr district, Central Proyncea, 
India, 21“ 50' N. lat., 76“, 23' K. long. Apulatic^ (JS77), 
14,111). Khandwa is perhaps the most rising town in 
the Central Provinces. It is the station on the Croat 
Indian Peninsula Railway, where the whole trailic of Central 
India towards Bouibay meets the line. It has entirely 
superseded Burhanpur, ^he ancient centre of trade between 
MAlwil, the Nerbudda vn’loy, and the Deccan. Extensive 
barracks have been built for the relays of troops wrhicli 
pass through iti the cold season, and there is also a good 
travellers* bungalow with a spacious sardt or native rest- 
house. 

The Arabian gcograpliw, A1 Biniiu {circa 1000 a.ik), mentions 
Khaiulwa ; ami a century later, it was a great scat of Jain worship. 
The iiiouml oii which the town stands has supplied many linoly 
carved pillars, cornices, ami other remains of tlio old Jain buildings 
which have been built into Brahinaiiii al toTnple.«<, the walls of the 
Marhattd fort, and otlicr atructur(*.s it also forme<l a quarry for 
the Sivaite temples surrounding the four kuvdsi^v water reservoirs, 
oiio of whicli is on tjacdi side of the town, that on the west side 
bearing the date 1132 A.D. 

KH A UK OFF, a government of European Russia, sur- 
rounded by those of Kursk, Poltava. Ekaterinoslaff, and 
Voronezh, and belonging partly to tile basin of the Don 
and partly to that of the Dnieper. The area is estimated 
at 21,035 square miles. In general terms the government 
may bo described as a table-land witli an elevation of from 
300 to 460 feet traversed by deep-cut river valleys. The 
soil is for the most part of high fertility, about 47 per 
cent, of the surface being arable land and 30 per cent, 
natural pasture ; and though the winter is rather severe 
the suiuiiior heat is suflicient for the ripening of grapes 
and melons in the open air. The bulk of the population 
is engaged in agricultural pursuits, and the breeding of 
sheep, cattle, and horses, though various manufacturing 
industries have also received a rapid development, more 
especially since the middle of the present century. The 
ordinary cereals, maize, buckwheat, millet, hemp, flax, 
tobacco, poppies, and beetroot are all grown, and bee 
keeping and silk-worm rearing are of considerable import- 
ance. In 1879 the horses numbered 258,711, the cattle 
475,217, the sheep 1,059,596, of which 376,777 wore of 
fine-fleeced varieties. Beetroot sugar factories, cotton 
mills, woollen factories, iron-works, wnd tanneries are the 
leading industrial establishments ; their whole production 


in 1879 was estimated at 23,939,147 roubles (about 
£3,790,000). The mass of the people are Little Russians,* 
but there are also Oreat Russians, Calmucks, (Jernians, 
Jews, and Gipsies. In 1867 the total population was 
1,681,486, and in 1879 2,036,949 — 4119 of these beiqg 
Raskolniks (dissidents), 1960 Roman Catliolics, 2732 
Protestants, and 3079 Jews. The government is divided 
into eleven districts — Kliarkoif, Akhtuirka, Bogodiikhoir* 
Izyum, Kupyansk, Lebedyin, Zinicff, Starob^ielsk, Siinuii, 
Valki, and Voltclian.sk. In 1879 there were eight 
towns with populations above 5000 — Kharkotf, Izyum 
(15,741), Starobyelsk (12,581), Voltchansk (11,107), 
Slavansk (10,558), TcliuguofF (9418), Valki (7001), 
Zolotchetf (5038). JCcclesiaslically the government is a 
separate eparchy or diocese of the Greek Church. The 
Roman Catholics are subject to the bishop of Tiraspol in 
Kherson. 

Kuahkoff, the chief ti)\vii of the above government, 
is situated in 56° 37' N. lat. and 25 ' 5' E. long., in the 
valley tif the Donets, 402 miles from Moscow and 137 
miles from Kur.sk. It has railway communication north- 
ward by Kursk and southward to ^lariupol on the Sea of 
Azof! and to Odessa by Poltava and Ihilta. The four 
annual fairs are among the busiest in Russia, more cs})eci- 
ally the Krestchenskaya or Epiphany fair, which is opened 
on the Gth (1 8th) January. The turnover is estimated 
at from £3,000,000 to £4,000,000. Thou.sunds of horses 
are bought and sold. At the Trinity (Troitsa) fair in June 
an extensive biLsiness (£800,000) is done in avooI. A 
great variety of manufactured goods arc pnaluced in the 
town— linen, felt, sugar (cs[)ecially from beetroot), t(A)acco, 
brandy, soap, candles, cast-iron. Jiesides a flourishing 
university, instituted in 1805, and attended in 1879 by 
720 male and 163 female students, Kharkotf pos.«5esscs 
an observatory, a large veterinary college, a botanical 
garden, a theological seminary, and several important 
institutions of boneficenee. The university building was 
formerly a ro 3 'al palace. The library cnaitained in 1878 
98,000 volumes; and the zoological collections are e.specially 
rich in the birds anil ti.shesof southern Russia. Extensive 
barracks are maintained in the town. Public garden.^ 
occupy the site of tlie ancient military works ; and the 
Government lias a model farm in the neighbourhood. Of 
the Orthodox cluirches one lias the rank of calliedral. The 
population of KharkofT was 59,9GS in 1867, and 101,175 
in 1879. 

Tlie foundation of Kliarkoff is assi; 4 iuMl to tlio vt'ur 16.50, niul the 
name is at least juqail.irly couuecti-d with that of Kliarilon, the 
(’ussark originator of tin* settlfiiunit ; hut tlic-ic is uicha'ologiral 
L'Vuleiicc of a inndi c.'ulicr oconpatnui of Iht* distiirt, if not ol tho 
sill*, 'fhe (\).ssaoks i»r Kharkolf rnnained laitliini to the i-/ar ilnr- 
iug tlio vol»olli«»na of tho hitt»-r pail of tho ITth omtury ; in roturii 
they lociivod a varioty of priMlogi-s, and oontiniiod to ho a strung 
adv'aiioe gu.inl of tho Russian powor, till tho final subjugation of all 
tliosonthoni region. Alftng with utln r military scttloiiienls KhaikoiT 
Avas phiood on a now footing in 1765; and at tho saiiiu time it 
booamo tho administrative oontro of the rkraino. It has boon tlio 
govorunioiit town from ihi* ostablisliiiioiit of tho govoi ninont in 1780. 
Fur plan hoc Ifoolns, Onh/rn/Jiu' I vol. v. p. 807. 

KITARPUT ^officially ^rA*MURAT-KL-‘Azfz), a town of 
Armenia, the ^n;at of a iimtusarrif, is situated about 60 
miles north of Diarbekir on the highway to SiAvas, and 
occupies a peculiarly picturesque position on a rocky 
eminence rising above the great plain through which the 
Avaters of tlie eastern Euphratijs describe a dSviotis pas- 
sage. Be.side.s tho imposing ruins of the castle on tho 
height, it po.ssessea an ancient Jacobite church and con- 
vent, and is the seat of an important American missionai^ 
college and scliools. The population may bjr estimated 
at 25,000 or rather more, us there are 5000 households 
ill the town (70 Jacobite, 500 Armenian, land the rest 
Turkish). f 

YTV a 
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There is epigraphic evidence for the existence of a town on this 
site in the tinio of Nero (sec Mordtniann in Her^nes, 1880), and by 
some it is idcntiiied with Cart-athiocerta, the capital of the province 
of Sophcne. Kharput (Aniifiiiun, Kfiaj^rt, i,e., Castle Rock ; 
XdpjTorc of Cedruuus; Arabic, KJuxrtahirt) (uipcai's in the older 
Ani))ic literature as Hisii Ziyad. It is the Quart Piert or Quart 
Pierre of William of Tyre, tlie scene of the tragical story of the 
iraprisoninent of Baldwin II. by the emir Balak. See Tozer, Turkish 
Ac., London, lb81. 

K11A11T(JM or Kiiaktoum (erroneously Kartum), the 
ebief town of the Egyptian Si^ddn, situated in 15° 37 N. 
lat., and 22° 54' E. long., on the peninsula formed by the 
function of the White and the Blue Nile. The level of the 
stream just below the town is 1240 feet. The principal 
landing-place and the dockyards are on the Blue river. 
The surrounding country is flat and open, the forest do- 
scribed by the first European visitors having disappeared 
for a considerable distance up the river, but there are many 
gardens within and around the town planted with date- 
palms, fig and orange trees, Ac. The town, though con- 
.sisting chietly of mean mud-built huts, has a considerable 
number of substantial modern buildings, the most imposing 
of which is the stone-faced palace of the governor. As 
the centre of the great caravan routes from the interior of 
Africa, Khartdni carries on a good legitimate trade, but 
the inhabitants have always shown a preference for slave 
traffic when the governor has proved indulgent or inefficient. 
Khartdtn is the seat of a Homan Catholic mission founded 
by Pope Gregory X\'l. in 1846, and long conducted by 
Dr Igna.'s Knoblecher, of Protestant missions, and of several 
European consulates. The British consulate, establi.shed 
ill 1849, and latterly held by Fetherick, was abolished iu 
1864 under circumstances which gave rise to much com-* 
ment. The population amounts to 50,000, including in 
addition to the natives the usual medley elements of an 
Egyptian town. 

Khartum was founded by Mohammed Aly in 1823. In 1859 the 
population was estimated at 40,000. In 1869--70 the disturbed 
state of the country had brought the number dowu to 15,000, but 
siticti then the lecovcry has been rapid. 

See Lord Prudhoe in Journ, K Oeog, Soc. 1832 ; G. Molly, 
fChnrtouiiif 1851 ; lleuglin, n. Jbessinien, 1868; Schwein- 
furth, Heart of Africa, 1873; Haiisal, Bricfc aua Chartum, 1856 
ami 1880. Details ivgarding the Roman Catholic mission will bo 
found in the last woik ; in JahrcsfhiricfUe of the Murienverciii j and 
in Zeitaehr, /, allg. Erdk., 1858 and 1861. 

KHASI and JATNTIA hills, a district in Assam, 
India, lying between 25° 1' and 26° 14' N. lat, and 90° 47' 
and 92° 52' E. long., and bounded on the N. by Kumrup 
and Nowgong district.^, E. by Cachar and the Ndgd Hills, 
S. by Sylhet, and W. by the GAro Hills. Its approximate 
area is 6157 square miles. 

The district consists of a succession of steep ridges 
running east and west, with elevated table-lands between. 
On the southern side, towards Sylhet, the mountains rise 
precipitously from the valley of the BdrAk. The first 
plateau fe about 40U0 feet above sea-level. Farther north 
is another plateau, on wiiich is situated the station of 
Shillong, 4900 feet abov^ the sea ; behind lies the Shillong 
range, of which the highest peak rises to 6449 feet. On 
the north side, towards K«amrdp, are two. similar plateaus 
of lower elevation. The general ap[>eaBance of all these 
table-lands is that of undulating downs, covered with grass, 
but destitute of largo timber. At 3000 feet elevation the 
indigenous- pine predominates over all other vegetation, 
and forms almost pure pine forests. The highest ridges 
are clothed with magnificent clumps of timber trees, which 
superstition lias pro^erved from the axe of the woodcutter. 
The chark^eristic trees in these sacred groves chiefly con- 
sist of oaks, chestnuts, magnolias, Ac. Beneath the shade 
grow rare orchids, rbododendrons, and wild cinnamon. The 
c^treams are merely mountain torrents. As they approach 


the plains, they form rapids and cdschdes, and many of them 
pass through narrow gorges of wild beauty. From timo 
immemorial, Lower Bengal has drawn its supply of lime 
from the KhAsi Hills, and the quarries along tbeir southern 
slope are literally inexhaustible. 'Goal of excellent quality 
crops out at several places, but has not yet been remune- 
ratively worked. « Ironstone,, exists, in abundance, and in 
former days the KhAsias were renowned as smOters of iron 
Among other natural products may bo mentioned beeswax, 
lac, and caoutchouc. Wild animals abound, including the 
elephant, rhinoceros, tiger, buffalo, mithun or wild cow, 
and many varieties of deer. 

Both as Regards history and administration tlie Khasi (KhasiA or 
Cossya) and Jaiutia or Juyntiya Hill ' constitute two separuto tracts. 
The Khilsi Hills are occupied by a collection of petty states, each 
governed by an elective ruler. The chiefs have not been brought 
completely under Briti.»b adniinistratiou, and still retain marks of 
sumi-indet>end(in(‘.e. The hcadauarteji^T the British political agent 
for the Kliilsi Hills is at Cliiirn run^^'hoiTa Poonjtai). The Jdintia 
Hills, on the other baud, arts.pur«y British territory. The inhabi- 
tants call themselves Syiitciigs, audfnrst became British subjects in 
1836 (see .Iaintia Hills, vol xul j). 554). 

An enumeration in 1872 dia losed a total population in the Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills of 141,838 — aboriginal tribes, 141,283 ; Hindus, 
365; Mohammedans, dUn^^C'hristians, 128. T^e two races of 
Kliasias and Syntengs liavo'^WiUV'ecded in preserving to the present 
day their prim itivivisolation, free from the iiiterferciico of Hinduism. 
They have only given way .somewhat to Hindu prejudices as regards 
purity of food. The KliAsias have no written '.iliaracter or literature, 
nor even any traditions of their own. The must curious of their 
soeial. customs is the importaiico attached to female descent nnd 
female authority. The husband mav’ies into the ivil'e’s lamily, the 
wife or lior mother is regarded as the head of the hoiLsehold, and 
all properly descends in the female lino — a survival of the polyan- 
dric histitutions still ke])t up in full force liy the Nalrs, and other 
non- Aryan tribes of India. The ashes of the dead are buried under 
cromlechs consisting of four ii plight slabs of stone, covered over 
by a hfth slab. The only places in the Khdsi and Jdintin Hills 
ai)ove the rank of hamlets are ShilloAg, the headquarters station, 
Jowai, and Chara riiiiji. 

The principal cereal crop is lioo, hut even of this they do not 
grow suHicient for their own consumption. Sugar canc, cotton, and 
|K)tatocs arc also grow^n ; and fruits such os oranges, limes, and 
pific-npples arc raised in laige quantities for export to Calcutta. 
The laud is the absolute nroiierty of the cultivators, who pay no 
rent or revenue either to tne Biitish Government or to their own 
chiefs. Blights, floods, and droughts are almost unknown. Of a 
total area of 6157 square miles, only 286 are estimated ns under 
cultivation, hut otlier 3898 are returned as available for tillage. 
The trade of the hills is considerable. The estimated exports iu 
1876-77 were valued at £160,000, chiefly i>atatoes, limestone, 
cotton, stick-Iae, liuy leaves, oranges, and betel nuts. The im- 
])orts were valued at £157,000. By far the creator portion of 
the trade is conducted at a row of markets along the southern 
foot of the hills, of which Chhatak in Sylhet district is the most 
important. 

Tlio Khilsi and Jdii^tia Hills constitute a political agency, inde- 
pendent of the ordinary jurisdiction. The Khasi petty states, twenty- 
five in number, aro presided over by elective chiefs, having jurisdic- 
tion over their own hubjects in all cases except homicide. The 
Britisli Goveniinent undertakes the inaiia^ment of the natural pro- 
ducts of the country, such as lime, coal, timber, and elephants, and 
pays over to the chiefs a half share of the profits. Their other 
sources of revenue are market dues, court flues, and various cesses. 
Their aggregate income is approximately estimated at £5000, of 
which £2300 is derived from lime quarries. The total revenue of 
the district to the British Oovemmenii in 1875 was £13,383, of 
which tlie larger portion came from royalties on lime quarries and 
the house tax ; tho expenditure was £9692. Education is conducted 
tlirough tho agency of tho Welsh Calvinistic mission, and in 1874-75 
there were seventy-three schools open, attended by 1666 pu])il8. 
Female education is making progress among the Khdsias. The 
climate of tlie district is mild and equable, thougli in some parts 
excessively luiniid. At Shillong the thermometer rarely exceeds 
80'' F<ihr. , and fulls as low as ^8^ Shallow water occasionally freezes, 
hut snow never falls. Tho rainfall at Clidra Puirii is the heaviest 
re(;onled in the world. Tho average during tho throe years ending 
1876 is returned at 868*41 inches ; and 805 inches are said to have 
fallen iti 1861, including 366 inches in tho single month of July. 
At Shillong the annual I'ainfall declines to about 85 inches ; and 
at JowAi, which occupies an intermediate position, tho average is 
150 inches. The district is liable to 'shocks oi earthquake. Qonerally 
smaking, the climate is healthy, both for natives and Europeans. 
Cholera never prevails, unless dmctly imported from the plum. 
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KH^TM^NDU, the* capital of the kingdom of Ncpdl, 
India, situated on the bank of the Vishnumati river at its 
junction with tht? BAghmati, 27° 36' N. lat,, 85° 24' E. 
long. Th^ town, \i%ich is said to have been founded by 
QunakAmadeva about 723, now contains a population 
estimated at about 50,000, occupying 5000 houses made of 
brick, and usually irqfa twc^ to four stories high. Many 
of the holies have iarge projecting wooden windows or 
balconies, richly carv^ed. The mahdrAjd’s palace, a huge, 
rambling, ungainly building, stands in the centre of the 
city, which also contains numerous handsome temples. 
The streets are extreme^ narrow, a|^d the whole town 
very dirty. A British resident, with a small sthfF and 
escort, is stationed about % mile to the north of the hity. 

KHAZARS. This vanished people, who appear also as 
Chozars, as 'AKUT^ipoi or \d^apot in Byzantine writers, as 
Khazirs in Armenian mid Khwalisses in Russian chronicles, 
Ugri Bielii in Nestor, Ko.sa (<) in Chinese, occupied 
a prominent place amongst tha secondary powers of the 
Byzantine state-system. ^ In the epic of Firdousi “ Khazar *’ 
is the representative name foi!* all the northern foes of 
Persia, and legendary invasions long before the Christian 
era are vaguely attributed to But the Kliazars are 

an historic figure upon the borderland of Europe and Asia 
for at least nine hundred yeans (190-1100 a.^.). Tho 
three hundred ahd fifty ycarrf 600-950 a.d. mark the 
epoch of their greatness, but their rise can be traced for 
four centuries before, and their decUnb for one Windred 
and fifty years to follow. Their home was in tfie spurs of 
the Caucasus and along the shores of the Caspian — the 
“ sea of the Khazars ” ; and their cities, all of them popu- 
lous and civilized commercial centres, were Idlf the capital,* 
upon the delta of the Volga, the “ river of the Khazars,” 
Semnder (Tarkhii), thS .dder capital, Khamlidje or Khd- 
endschy BelendscJtcr^ tho outpost towards Armenia, and 
iSdrkel on tho Don. Th*oy were tho Venetians of the 
Caspian and the Euxine, the organizers of the transit 
between the two basins, the universal carriers between 
Eist and West; and^ Itil was tho meeting-place of the 
commerce of Persia, of Byzantium, of Armenia, of Russia, 
and of tho Bulgariaus of the middle Volga. 'l"he tide of 
their dominion ebbed and Sowed repeatedly during their 
history, but tho normal Khazaria may bo taken as tho 
territory included between tho Caucasus, the Volga, and 
tho Don, with the outlying province of the Crimea or 
** Little Khazaria.” The southern boundary never greatly 
altered ; it did at times reach the Cyrus and the Araxes, 
but on that side the Khazars were confronted by the great 
powers of Byz intium and Persia, and were for the most 
part restrained within the passes of the Caucasus by the 
fortifications of Dariel. Amongst the nomadic Ugrians 
and agricultural Slavs of the north their frontier fluctuated 
widely, and in its zenith Khazaria extended from the 
Dnieper to Bolgari upon tho middle Volga, and along the 
eastern shore of the Caspian to Asterabad. 

Ethnology points have been nioro disputed than the origin 
of this interesting people ; and there is still no consent amongst 
authorities upon the aubjet^t. They are assigned to the Turkish 
stock by Latham and Rowortli, to tho Ugrian by Klaprotli and 
Vivien St Martin, and have even been claimcwi as Jews on account 
of their use of tho Hebrew charot^ter and the profession of the 
Hebrew faith amongst them. But their geographical ]>osition, their 
history, and the contemporary mtiicss we have as to their .pliy.sieal 
character, their lan^nngo, and their own national tradition, may be 
accepted as conclusive proof that the Khuzura wero an iiid.'genous 
mopie of tho Caucasus, and near akin to the Armenians and tho 
Ueorgians. 

Their king Joseph, in answer to tho inquiry of tho Rabbi Cliasdai 
Ihn-Shafriit of Cordova {eirc. 058) stated that his ]>oople sprang from 
Thogarmah, grandson of Japhet, and tho supposed ancestor of the 
other peoples of the Caucasus. The Arab geographers who knew 
the Khazars best connect them either with the Georgians (11m el 
Athir) or with the Armenians (Dimishqy, ed. Mehreu, p. 263} ; 


whilst Ahmed ibn Fndlaii, who passed through Khazariu on a 
mission from the tjiliph Moktadir (921 a.d.), positively asserts tint 
the Khizar tongue dillcied not only from the 'I’urkish, but from 
that t)f tho bordering nations, which were Ugrian. 

Nevertheless theie are many ])oiiits connected with the Khazars 
which indii atc a close eoiinexioii with Ugrian or Tiiikisii peopjea. 
Tho official titles leconh'd by Ibii Faclh'in arc those in use amongst 
the Tartar nations ol that age, whether Huns, Bulgarians, Turk.s, or 
Mongohs. The names of liicir cities can be explained only by reftv- 
cnce to Turki.Oi or Ugii.in ilialects (Klaproth, Mtm, mr Irs Kfiazarn ; 
lioworth, K/iazurs). Some too amongst the mtiliicval authori- 
ties (Ibn llaiikal and Is'akhiy) note a resemblance between the 
speech in use amongst tlin Kha/arsand the lUilgariniis ; and the 
modern Magyar— a Ugrum dialirt - can Im tiace<l hack to a tribe 
which in the 0th century formed ])art of the Khazar kingdom. 
Those c-haracterisLifs, however, nw neeonnted for by the fact that the 
Khazars were at one time, bul.)«< t to the Huns (148 A.D. H at 

another to the Turks [arc. 580), winch would hutlicit'ntly exjdain tho 
signs of Tartar intlueiicc in their polity, und also by the testimony 
ot all observers, Greeks, Arabs, and Uus.si.ms, Ibat there was a double 
.•ctrain witliin the Khazar nation. Tln re wero Khazars and Kara 
(black) Khazars. The ‘‘Kha/ins” were lair-skinned, blaek-hairod, 
and of a remarkable beauty and stature ; th» ii women indeed were 
sought as wives equally at Byzantium smd Baghthnl ; w hile the Kara 
Khazans” were ugly, short, and were lepnited by the Arabs almost 
iw dark as Indian^. The latter were indubitably tlu' Ugrian numada 
of the steppe, akin to the Taitar invadois oi Knrope,' Huns, Bul- 
garians, and Hungarians, who tilled the armies and e«»nvoycd Urn 
caravans of the ruling ousti*. But the Kha/ai'i priquT weie a civic 
commercial people, the fonuilers of cities, remMikabb* iur somewhat 
tdaborate political iiislitntions, for persistence, aiul lor g(»od faith - 
all qualities foreign to the Uunnic eliar.ieter. 

They are idimtiiied witli good reason (by Zeiiss, V. SI Martin, 
Howorth, Latham) with the *AKdr(ipoi (pciliajis Ak-Klia/aii, 
“White Khazars”) W’ho ai»]»ear upon tho lower Volga in tho 
Byz.'intine annals, and thence they have he«’n <lednced, though with 
loss Convincing proof, either from the *Aydi)vp(Toi or the Karlapoi oi 
Herodotus, iv. 104 (Latham, V. St M.irtin), There was throughout 
historic times a close connexion which eventually ninoiinted to 
political identity between tho Khazars and the Buisileens (the I’assils 
of Mobfcs of Uhorene) who oeeupic*d the delta of the V»)lga ; and tho 
Ihirsileens can bo Iraeecl through the pages of rt<»lemy (OV07., v. 
9), of Pliny (iv. 2(i), of Strabo (vii. p. 306), and of Pomponins .Mela 
(ii. c. 1, p. 119) to the so-called lb>yal Siytlis, 2iciJPai iSarnATier, who 
wvrs known to the Gnrk colonics tqmii tlie Kuxinc, and whose 
political siipciioriLy and commeicial eiitcr]»rise led to this lemleiing 
of their name. Such points, b >wx'ver, need ind licic be fui ther jmii- 
sued than to establish the j>rcsencc of this while iaec(“j,.a Ihue 
Blonde” of Klaproth) around the Caspian and the Kiixiim thnmgli- 
out historic limes. They appear in 3*hjroj»eaii liistoiy a.s White Huiw 
( KpliUialites), White Ugrians (Sai-ogouis), IVhite Bulgaiiuns. They 
were the carriers between Kuropo uml tbe farthcbt East. Owing t(j 
climatic causes (see Asia) the tract they oeeiipiecl wusslowlx drying 
up. They were the outposts of civilization tow aids the encioaejiiiig 
desert, and Die Taitar noiimilisin tliat ad\anccd with it. They held 
in pi'ecurious subjection the hordes whom the emiditions of the 
cliinaii* ami the soil made it impossible to sujqdaiit. They bole the 
brunt of each of tho great w'aves of Tartar conquests, and were even- 
tiuilly overwhelmed. 

History.- Emm out of the mass of this white race of the ateppe 
tlio Khu/ars can bo first historically distinguished at the end of 
the 2d century of our era. They burst into Armenia with the 
Barsileens, 198 a.d. They weie repulsed and attacked ill turn, 
but thenceforth Khazar wars oci upy a jnoinineiit place in the 
Armenian annals for eight hundred years. The pressure of the 
iioiii.ads of tho ste])p»‘, Jtho que.st of pluiqler or reveng«‘, these seem 
tho only motives of tliese early e.\i»editioiis ; but in the long struggle 
between the Honiiiu and IVisian empires, of which Armenia was 
not fuddoin the battlefield, ami eventually tho prize, tlio attitude 
of this powerful pe<qde of the Uaiieasii.'j^nssumed political importance. 
Armenia inclined to the civilization ami eve huig to tho (..’hvistiuiiity 
of Home, whihst her Arsaeid princes maintained nu inveteiate huid 
with theSas.saiii'Jsof Persia. It bceaine thererore the tudicy of tho 
IVrsiaii kings to^eall in the Khazais to iieiitrali/.e or to chastize 
the efforts of the Aimeiiians in everv collision with the empiro 
(200 -350). During tho 4th eon t ury, liow ever, the growing power 
of Persia enlminated in the nniie\ath)U of eastern Aiineni.i. The. 
Khazars, emhingenal by so powerful a neighbour, ]*assivl fn'«ii under 
Persian iiiflueiieo into that remote alliance witli Bji/autium which 
thenceforth characterized their policy, and they aided Julian in his 
invasion of Persia (363). Simultaneously with tlie a[»prunch of 
Persia to tho Caucasus tho terrihlo cinpinrof the Iluin s[»rniig lin 
among tho Ugrians of the iiovthiirn steppes. The Klin ws straitened 
on every side remained passive till the da tiger eiiliniiiated in tbfi 
accession of Attila (434). The emperor Tlieodosius, with reason 
terrified for civilization, sent envoys to bribe the Klihzars f Ax^tGooi) 
to divert the Huns from tlio empire by aij attack upon tiitiA 
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flank. But there was a Hiinnio party amon^t the Khazar 
<ihiefa. The tlesign was l>etrayi*«l to Attilii ; and lie extiujpiishod 
the indcpeiuleiu-e of tlie nation in a inoiiK'iit. Khazana became 
the appana^^e of his eldest son, and the centre of f^overnment 
amongst the eastern subj»‘cts of tlio Hun (448). Even the iron 
rule of Attil.i was preferable to the time of anarchy that sueceotled 
it.* Upon liis death (451) the wild immigration which ho had 
arresleil revived. The Khazars and the Surogours (f.c., White 
Qgors, jHissibly the Barsileens of the Volga delta) were swept along 
in a flood of mixed Tartar peoples which the contpiestsof the Jouaii 
Jouan (the Ava»s) Inul set in motion. Tho Khuzars and their com- 
panions broke through the IVrsi.in defences of the Cnuensus. They 
appropriated the territory up to the Cyrus and the Ariixes, and 
roamed at large through Iberia, Georgia, ainl Armenia. The 
Pci*sian king, deeming the. floodgates of the steppes ojieiied, implored 
the emperor Leo I. ti» help him defend Asia Minor at the Caiieastis 
(457), but Bonn* was herself too hanl pressed, nor was it for fifty 
years that the Kha/ars wvro driven back, and the pass of Dcrbend 
fortilied against them {circ. 507). 

Throiiglioiit the Gth century Khazaria was the mere highway for 
the. wild Iiordes to whom the. Huns had opened tho passage into 
Europe, and the Khazars took refuge (like the Venetians from 
Attila) amongst the seventy moutlis of the Volga. Tho lise of the 
first Turk empire in Asia (554) j»rcci]»iUitcd tho Avars upon the 
West. The eompiering Turks fidlowed in their footsteps (5G0-5S0). 
They heat down all opjuisition, wrested even Bosphorus in the 
Crimea from the empire, and by tin* annihilation of the Ejdithalites 
completed the ruin of the White Ifaee of the ]»lains from the Oxus 
to the Don. The empires of Turks and Avars, how’ever, ran swillly 
their barbaric eourse, ami the Khazars arose out of the ehao.s to 
more than their ancient renown. They issued from the land of 
Barsilia, and extended their iiile, ()\er the Bulgarian hordes left 
masterless by the Turks, compelling tlic more .stubborn to migrate 
to Urn Daiuilio (611). The agrieullur.il Slavs of the Dnieper ami 
the Oka were reduced to tnluite, and before the <*ml of the 7th 
century tin* Khazars had annexed aLso the (’liiiien, had won eoni- 
plcte command of the Sea of Azoif, and, .seizing upon the narrow’ 
neck whieh separates the Volga from the Don, had organized the 
Jiort.tge whieh has continued since an important link in the tralfic 
Detw’eeii Asia and Europe. The alliance with Byzantium was 
revived. Simultaneously and, we eauiiot doubt, in concert with the 
By/aiitine campaign against Persia (589), the Khazars had re- 
api»eared in Armenia, tliough it wa.s not till 6*25 that this people, 
long known to Per.siai].s and Armenians as Klinzirs and to the 
Romans as Ak.itzirs, take their place as Khazars in tho Byzantine 
annals. They are then de.scril)ed .a.s “Tuiks from the East,*' a 
powerful nation whieh held the coasts of the Caspian and the Euxine, 
and took tribute of the. Vi.ititsh, tho .Severians, and the. PolNanc. 
The khakan, enticed by the promise of an im]XTial }irince.s.s, fur- 
ni.shed HiTadius with 40,()0() men for his Persian war, who .sliared 
in the victory over Chosrocs at Nineveh. 

Meanwhile a ]ioW’er had arisen whieh transformed the whole 
course of Eastern politics and eomiiiitled Hie Khazars to a struggle 
for life which hi.sted two humln?d years. Mohammed had proelaimcd 
his fiiith, and the Saraci ns were advancing to enforce it. The 
Persian empire was struck down (637), ami the M()slem.s poured 
into Armenia. The khakan hail defied the snminon.s .sent him by 
tho invaders, and he imw aided the Byzantine patrician in the 
defence of Armeiiici. The allirs weie defeated ; and ere long tlie 
Mo.slems undertook the .subjugation of Kha/aria (051). It was the 
beginning of eighty years of < ea.sele.ss, obstiii.ite, iiieflectunl waifare. 
Ten great invasions of Khazatia Ihrongh the pass of Derbeiid are 
reeordi-d, and iiiany a retiibutive raid upon tin. Mr>slenis ; but in 
the end their fanaticism and enormous sujieiiority in numheis pre- 
vailed. The kliakan and hi.s ehieftiiins W'ere eaplunMl and compelled 
to embrace I.shim (737^, and till the ilec.^y of the Mohammedan 
empire Kh.i/aria wdth all the other eountrii's of the Caucji.Mi.s jmid 
.^ri annual tribute of children and of corn (737- 801 ). Ncverthelc.ss, 
though oveipowered in the end, tlie Khazars had protected tlui 
))liiins of Kuroj^e from the J^Iohammedans, and made the Caucasus 
the limit of th»*ir compicst.s. ^ 

III the intcival bi tween the dedine of the Mohuininedun eni]ure 
and the of Kii^sia the Khazars reaehiMl tl^p zenith of their 
jKjW'er. The merchants of B\zantium, Arincni^ and Baghdad met 
in the inarket.sof Itil 'whither since the iai'l.sorihe Mohainniedan.s 


the capital had been tiaiisfcrred from Seiiiemler), and traded for 
the wax, furs, leather, and honey that e,'iiiie down the Volga. So 
importojpt was this tr.iflic lield at Con. stun tinople that, when the 

{ Kjrtage to tluj Don wa.s ftn<la*ngered by the irruption of a fresli 
lorde of Turks (the Peteheiiegs), the em].eror Theophilua hiin-self 
despatched the materials and the workmen to build for the Khazars 
a^ortfe.ss uii pregnable. Ho their forays (8.34). FairiouH n.s the one 
htane strmV^re is in that 8toni-les.s region, the post became knovrn 
far ami wido^ amongst the honles of the steppe ns .Snr-kel or the 
WliiU Abfjilo. jMerchants from every nation found protection, 
justice, and fjerfect goofl faith in th(3 Khazar eitie.8. The Jews, 
pelled from Constantinople, sought a home amongst them, de- 


veloped the Khazar trade, and contendechwith Mohammedans and 
Christians for the theological allegiance of the pagan people. The 
dynasty accepted Judaism {circ, 740), but there was equal tolcronce 
for all, and each man was held amenable to the authorized code 
niul to the oflicial judges of the faith w'hieli ho professed. At the 
Byzantine court the khakan w’as heW in high lionour. The 
emperor Justinian Khinotnictus took refuge with him during his 
exile and married his daughter, 702. Justinian's rival Bardanes 
in turn sought an asyium in Khrzaria, f.nd in Leo IV. (776) the 
grandson of a Khazar sovereign aseemlcd the Byzaiitiiic throne. 
Khazar troops w’ero amongst the bodyguard of the imperial court ; 
they fought for Leo VI. against Simeon of Bulgaria (888); and tho 
khakan was honoured ill diplomatic intercourse with the seal of 
three solidi, which marked hini as a potentate of the first rank, 
above even the pope ynd tho Carlovjngian nionarehs. Indeed his 
dominion became an object of uueasine.ss to the jealous statecraft of 
Byzantium, and Coiislaiiiine Porphycogenitus, writing for his son's 
instnietion in the government, carefully enumerates tho Ahins, tho 
Petchenegs, the Uzes, and the Biilgiiishaiis as the forces he must i'ely 
on to restrain it. 

It was, however, from a power tha^iinstaiitine did not consider 
that tho overthrow' of the Klinzars wgne. Long before, when a band 
of Slav prisoners was brought into the Khazar camp, a sage had 
liropliesied — “These men’s swords litfrc two edges ; ours have but 
one. \Vc conquer now ; but some liay they will eomiuer us.” 
Tho arrival of tlie. Varangiaiiai amidst the^ scattered Slavs (862) 
had now united them into a nation and lailiiehed them upon that 
career of conquest whieh'^wjlhin a hundred yiMijs carried tho 
Rii.s.sian arms to the. Ikilkans Wijtl the Caiiensus. The advance of 
the Petehenc‘gs from tho East gave tho Bussians their opportunity. 
Before thft onset of those fierce invailers the precarious suzerainty 
of the khakan broke n]>. Byealling in the l)zc.s, the Khazars did 
indeed dislodge the Petchenegs from tho uositioii they liad seized 
in the heart of the kingdom between the Volga and the Don, but 
only to dpve them inwards to the iDiiieper. The Hungarians, 
severed from their kindred and their riileis, migrated to the Car- 
palhian.s, whilst Oleg, the Bus.s prince of Kictf, pa.ssed through the 
Slav tribes of the Dnieper basin with tho cry “ ray nothing to Ujh 
K hazars” (884). The kingdom dwindlc‘d rapidly to its nneient 
limits between the Caueasu.s, tho Volga, afld the Don, whilst the 
Russian liaders of Novgorod and Kietf supplanted the Khazam as 
the carriers between C'onstnntino]>lo ahd the north. When Ibn 
Emjlun visited Khazaria forty yeans loter, Itil was even yet a great 
city, with baths and market-jdaees and thirty ino.sques. But there 
wa.s no domestic product nor manufacture ; the kingdom depended 
solely uiion the now’ ]>reearious transit dues ; and the king or great 
khakan was a rui fuinmnt hidden from the sight of men, the aetual 
administration being in tlie liuiids of a major domus also called 
khakan. At the assault of Bwiatoslav V>f Kictf the rotten fabric 
crumbled into du.st. His troops were equally at home on land and 
wat.T. Siirkel, Itil, and Semeiider surrendered to him (965-969). 
He ]»ushed Ids e.onquests to the Caiieasiis, and established Bu.ssian 
colonies iqion the Sea of Azotf. Tho principality of Tmoutoiukan, 
founded by his grandson Mstislav (988), re]>lnce.d the kingdom of 
Khazaria, the last trace of which was extinguished by a joint expedi- 
tion of Bussians and Byzantines (1016). The last of the khaknns, 
George Tznla, was taken prisoner. A ivmnant of the nation took 
refuge in an island of the Caspian (8iahcoiiye); ullicrs retired to 
the Caucasus ; j»art emigrated to the district of Kasakhi in Georgia, 
and appear for the last time joining with Georgia in her successful 
eJfort to throw’ off the yoke of the Seljuk Turks (1089). But tlie 
name is thought to survive in Kadzaria,” the Georgian title for 
Miiigrelia, and in “ Kailzaro," the Turkish word for the Lazes. Till 
the 13th century the Crimea was known to European travellers as 
“Gazaria” ; the. ** ramparts of tho Khazars” are still distinguished 
in the Ukraine ; and the record of their dominion survives in the 
names of Kazarek, Kuzarit.shi, Kuznrinovod, Kozar-owka, Kozari, 
uiid Kazan (Schafarik, ii. 65). 

Authoritie»,~^Khatar\ Tho letter of King Jofieph to R. Chasdol Ibn ShnMt, 
first iiiibliMhcd by .1. AkiiHh, Ao/ CuiiBtontlnoiile, 1A77, and often 

iv]ii luted 111 edltioiiH of .leliuda hal-I.evy’8 Kutari. German ti'ansliitions bj 
/.('finer (Uerlin, ISlU) and CasncI, Magyar, Altert/i,, Iloilin, 1848; Ficnch by 
CrtFiiioly, Jicv. Or. (1841). Comp, lliirkavy, HuwUfhtt Revue, Iv. 6J>; Grnetz, 
OnchteMe, v. 364; iind Curmoly, Itinerairea de la Terre BruHsels, 1847. 

Armenian'. MoHes of Chorene; comp. Saint-Martin, Mimoirea IliaUtriquea et 
(ft'OtjraphiffWK aur VArmenie, Farlif, 1818. Arabic: ’fhe account of Ibn Fadlfia 
(i»2l) In prcHcrved by YAkilt, II. 436 ag. five aluo iNtnkliiy (ed, de Ooeje, p. 220 ag.), 
Mia'iidy, chilli, *^11. 406 * aq. of Sprenger’ii translation ; Ibn J^avkal fed. do Goeje, 
p. 271» aq >, and the histoilcs of Ilm (?l Athlr and Tabary. Mucli of tlie Arabic 
mati'iiitl ImNlurn eollerted and trniiHiuted by Frachn, “ Veteres Memoriai Chn- 
snrorum,” in Mem. de St Vet., 1822; Dom (fiom the Persian Tabory). M4m. da 
St Vrt., 1844 ; BufrAnery, Journ. Aa., 1849. See also irOlihSon s imaginary 
Voyagr ilAhul Cuaaint, based on these sourcea Ryaantine Jiiatoriaua: The 
relative pa^Huges are collected In Strltter’s MtmorUa Vcpulorumt St Petersburg, 
1778. Iluaaian : The Chronicle ascribed to Nestor. 

i/it/r/ern.— Klaproth, “Mdm. siir les Kliaaara,” in Joum, Aa., ser. 1, vol. 111.; 
Id., Tableaux JiUt.de VAaie, Paris, 1826; Id., TaM, Hiat, de Caucaxcj, 1827 ; 
ineniolm on iho Klinxuis by Ifarkavy and by lloworth {Congrka intern, dee 
(Rental Utea, ii.); Latham, Ruaaian and Turk, pp. 209-17 ; Vivien St Martin* 
£tudea de 04og, Aneienne, Paris. 1800 ; Id., Reeherehea aur tea populationa dta 
rVitirmie, 1847: Id.. ‘*Snr les Khazars,'* In Nouvellea Ann, dea Voyagea,\U ; 
D'Uhfuun, Veup'ea da laueoae, Purls, 1828. (P L Q«) 
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KH^AT? the capito> of Baluchistan, and the residence 
of the reigning khan, is situated, at an elevation of 6800 
feet above the sea,»in 29® N. lat., and 66® 40' E. long., in 
a narrow valley, which is bounded to the east by the 
mountain lunges extending to the province of Cutcli 
Gundava ; to the west is the Sha Mirdan, on the northern 
slope of which hill the town is built; to the south the 
valley is clyaod by lew hillS, while to the north it is of 
sufficient breadth to allow space for two or three small 
villages. Through the centre of this valley runs a mountain 
torrent, which is generally dry, but after heavy rain pours 
down a considerable body of water. The town is surrounded 
by a mud wall about 30 fftt in height, ^hich is piertied by 
three gateways. The houeos are built of mud, and number 
from three to four hundired; the streets are narrow and 
tortuous; it possesses a toTbrably well supplied bazaar. A 
miri or citadel, having ^.u imposing appearance, dominates 
the town, and contains Mthin its walls the palace of the 
khan. It was in an up;^er room of tlys residence that 
Merab Khan, then ruler of Balucliistan, was killed during 
the storming of the town and r^tadcl by the British troops 
at the close of the first Afghan war in 1839. The suburbs 
of Khelat ar^ comparatively expulsive, and contain from 
10,000 to 12,000 inhabit an iiJf^ which pumber, however, 
fiuctiiates according to the season, as well as with the 
political events i)assing in the country. There are to be 
found both iu the town and suburbs residents representing 
many of the countries of Asia, viz., dlindus, Bmhocs, 
Dehwars, Babt^, Afghani, Persians, and BalucBis.^ The 
Hindu community forms the principal trading class, a fair 
proportion of which, however, includes the Bab^^tribe, 
while agriculture is, almost entirely in the hands of the 
Dehwar tribe. The town is well supplied with excellent 
water, principally from d spring situated in the eastern side 
of the valley ; this water is also used for irrigating the 
numerous enclosed gardens studded about, in which are 
grown most of the fruit trees to bo found in European 
climates, including the vine, apricot, apple, and mulberry ; 
vegetables of all descriptions thrive to perfection. The 
cliiiiato of Khelat is peculiarly dry and pure, nor is there 
heat during the summer months that can bo called oppres- 
sive. The citadel, although offering an imposing appear- 
ance, has in reality no military value, and could offer no 
resistance to the artillery in use at the present day. It 
is quite impossible to give an idea of the period of the 
building of Khelat, though there can bo no doubt that it is of 
very ancient origin, long prior to the Mohammedan era ; 
but, as political events have now brought JIngland into 
close friendly relations with the Balu6h state, we may look 
forward to the unravelling of many traditions which now 
surround and obscure the history of Baluchistan and its 
capital. 

KllERt, a district of Oudh, India, lying between 
27" 4r and 28" 42' N. lat., and 80" 4' 30^^ and 81" 23' E. 
long., bounded on the N. by the river Mohan, separating 
it from Nepdl, E. by the Kauridla river, separating it from 
Bhardich district, S. by Sitdpur district, and W, by 
Shdhjahdnpur district in the North-Western Provinces, 
with an area of 2963 square miles. 

Khori district consists of a series of fairly elevated 
plateaus, separated by rivers flowing from the north-west, 
each of which is bordered by a belt of alluvial land. The 
rivers are, commencing from the east, the Kauridla, Suhcli, 
Dahdwar, Chauka, Ul, Jamwdri, Kathna, Gumti, ami 
Sukhota. North of the Ul, the country is considered very 
unhealthy. This tract probably formed in ancient times 
the bed of a lake, through which flow two rivers, the 
KauriMa and Chauka, changing their courses constantly, 
so that the whole surface is seamed with deserted river 
beds much below the level of the surrounding country. 
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The vegetation is very dense, and the stagnant waters are 
the cause of endemic fevers. The people reside in thcN 
neighbourhood of the low ground, as the soil is mure 
fertile and less ex[)ensivo to cultivate than the forest- 
covered uplands. South of the Ul, the scene changes. 
Between every two rivers or tributaries stretches a plain, 
considerably less elevated than the tract to the north. 
There is very little slope in any of these plains for many* 
miles, and marshes are formed, from whicl^ emerge the 
head-waters of many secondary streams, which in the rains 
become dangerous torrents, and frequently cause devastat- 
ing floods. Tlie general drainage of the country is from 
north-west to south-east. Several large lakes exist, .some 
formed by the ancient channels of the iiortlierii rivers being 
fine sheets of water, from 10 to 20 feet deep and from 3 
to 4 miles long ; in places they arc fringed with magnificent 
groves. In the south there are some other large natural 
lakes. The whole north of the district is covered with vast 
forests — occupying an area of (550 scpiaro miles, of which 
423 square miles are now (jovernment reserves, occu- 
pies about two-thirds of the whole forest area. Kankar 
(nodular limestone) f)f good quality is met with, and salt- 
petre is manufactured in large qmmtities. The wild 
animals itieliidc tigers, leopards, black buck, spotted deer, 
hogdeer, and tuUjdL 

At the census of 18C9 the po])ulfitioii was rrturnfil at 740,3.00 
^m.ales 403,837, fi‘inah*s.342,.'il3) — lliiidiis, ()7],<5St) ; Moli.inifiu'tlaiis, 
74,307; ("liristians, 00; “othors," Allowing ffu-n-iM iit liMiisfris, 
the liiU^st return (hased on thu aluive census) givt .stht* jiojiuliiti<jii at 
739,283. All the towns now <*\istiiig an* of n*c(*nt fourulMtion, loin** 
dating earlier than the 16lli century. Of tlu ir oiigin, (uw coiiiiiion 
tale is told. The Mnsalinan or Itajput foumlcr came through llio 
w*<K)ds and tnarshes, and seized n]>oii the .sliglit hills or liuinnoudvs 
upon w'liich some IVisi or Ahi'r ]>alii.irr)i ruled over a few mud luits. 
Tim rightful owuier lied deeper into the forest, and the intiuder 
built a hloek house or a Iwiek fort to guard against Ids retnin. 
Only three towns in ISGO contained unwanls of r>ooo inliahitanls, 
namely, Klieri, Miihamdi, and Oel, witli an aggreuale p(i|>ul.ition of 
19,U87. bakhim}>ur, the eivil station, is the only muiiici]>alily in 
the tlistricl. The area under the chief agrienltuial ])iodiu*ts is je- 
turiifid ns follows: — rice, lt>t),811 m ns; wheat, 13r»,0.sl ; other fond 
grains, 831,133; oil-S(*eds, 29,380; sugar-cane, 41,(M)r» ; cotton, 
0739 ; tobacco, 820.3; vcgctuldes, OGJi; lil)res, 419 ncrc'*. I’oppy 
and indigo arc also cultivated. District niaiiufaetures are coii- 
lincil to weaving and cotton printing for local renuireiiient'^. drain 
of all kinds is cx]M)rl<*d, alsoniv turmeric, tohaeeo, tinihi r, siigai, 
syrup, hides, hulloeks, ami \jh[. Cateelui is made in laige (lu.iii- 
titics throughout tlie north of the distiict, Irom the hhair tree 
{AcanaCatcc/m), the heart-wood of wliieli iselinpped out ami hoiled 
down hy aciiste called Khain's. K haskhns {A mlrojiotjoii nturicutu}u)y 
the roots of which are used for matting screens, is exportcii in 
large ipiaiitities to Hiiiares and Tatna. 'fw’o great niinnal religious 
trading fairs aro held at doladokariinnatli —one in Januaiy attcndi'd 
hy about 30,000 people, and the otlu r in Fehruai N, lasting alxiut 
tiheeii days, at wdiieli 1.30,000 ]»ersons arc said to asscnddc. This 
great fair is inereiising raj»idly in imjjortance, goods to the value 
of about 4^15,000 being sold unnuall\ hy tiatlms from all parts of 
India. The imports, whieli consist mainly of cotton, sfilt, eouiiiry 
cloth, and English [»iece goods, considerably exceed the exports in 
value. The dMrict revt^nue in 1870 amoujited to Ji;74,132, of which 
i.’02,471 was derived from the land-tax. In respect of education, 
Kheri is the most hackwanl distiict iu Oudh. The nfbaii annual 
temperature is about 79" Eahr. ; the mean rainfall during the eleven 
years ending 1874 was 47*3 inclics. ^ 

The present district only dates its history as an nduiiiiistrati>c 
unit from 18.38. At tin* time of the mutiny of 1837 it was dividi <l 
between tlie districts of Iduliaindi and Mallapiir, and was not con- 
stituted a S(‘p{iratc ^listrict till tlie reorganization of the provillCt^ on 
tho paeificutioii of the country. 

KHEIhSON, a government of European Russia, on tlio 
bortlers of the Black Sea, anil conterminous *vitU Bess- 
arabia, Podolia, Kiett’, Ekaterinoslaff, and Tuirida. Tho 
area is estimated at 27,455 square miles. Especially iu 
the soutli the general aspect of the oountry is tjiat of »a 
open steppe, and almo.8t the whole government flcstitute 
of forest. Tho Dniester marks the wcsteAi and tho 
Dnieper the eastern boundary, and tho Bu^, the Ingulf 
and several minor streams traverse the intermediate 
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territory. Along the shore lie a number of extensive 
lagoons. Chalk, saltpetre, salt, sandstone, and a lime- 
stone conglomerate largely used for building are the 
principal minerals. Besides the ordinary cereals, maize, 
hemp, flax, tobacco, and mustard are pretty commonly 
grown ; tho fruit trees of general cultivation include the* 
cherry, tho plum, the peach, and tho mulberry; and 
gardening receives a large amount of attention. Tho 
agricultural condition of tho government has been greatly 
improved by the presence of numerous German colonies. 
Cattle-breeding, horsc-breoding, and sheep farming are 
pursued on a large scale. Some of the shcc[) farmers have 
as many as 30,000 or 40,000 merinos, and only a very 
small proportion of the 2,500,000 slicep in the govern- 
ment are of unimproved varieties. Tho value of the total 
industrial production has been estimated at upwards of 
£2,500,000, — the more important departments being tho 
manufacture of wool, hemp, leather, and flour. The ports 
of Kherson, OtchakolQf, NikolaietF, and more especially 
Odessa are among the great outlets of Russian commerce ; 
and Berislaff, Alexandriya, Elizabethgrad, Voznesensk, 
Olviopol, and Tiraspol play an important part in the inland 
traffic. In 1871 tho total population of the government 
was 1,061,892 ; and besides Great and Little Russians it 
comprised Roumanians, Servians, Polos, Greeks, Germans, 
Gipsies, while no fewer than 44,107 were returned as 
Roman Catholics, 18,902 as Protestants, 3183 Jis Arme- 
nians, and 128,312 as Jews. There are six adniini.strative 
districts — Alexandriya, Ananieff, Elizibethgrad, Khenson, 
Odessa, and TifaspoL The towns with more than 5000 
inhabitants are Odessa (184,820 in 1873), Nikolaieff 
(82,800), Elizabethgrad (35,200), Tiraspol (16,700), 
Ananieff (16,000), Alexandriya (10,520), No vo-Qeorgiev.sk 
or Kruiloff (10,225), Voznesensk (9150), Berislaff (8080), 
Bobrinetz (7150), Gregoriopol, Dubosarui, Novo-Mirgorod, 
Olviopol, and Otchakoff. 

Khersox, the chief town of the above government, is 
situated on the right bank of the Dnieper, about 19 miles 
from its moutL Founded by Prince Potemkin in 1778 
as a naval station and seaport, it had become by 1786 a 
place of 10,000 inhabitants, and, although its progress was 
checked by the rise of Odessa and the removal (in 1794) 
of tho naval estabUsluiicnts to Nicolaicff, it has still a popu- 
lation of more than 46,000. The Dnieper at this point 
breaks up into several arms, forming islands overgrown 
with reeds and bushes ; It is difficult to maintain a deep 
navigable channel, and vessels of burden must anchor at 
Stanislavskoe Selo, a good w'ay down the stream. Of tho 
traffic on the river the largest share is due to the timber 
trade, and wool-dressing is the only extensive local in- 
dustry. Kherson is a substantial and regular town. Tho 
cathedral is interesting os the burial-place of Potemkin, and 
near the church of the Assumption lie the remains of John 
Iloward, the English philanthropist. The fortifications 
have fallen into decay. The ttame Kherson was given to 
the town from the supposition that tho site had formerly 
Oden that of Chersonesu^ Heracleotica, tho famous Greek 
flty founded by the Dorians of Heraclea. 

KHIVA, an independent Uzbeg khanat»of Turkestan, 
which occupies tho fertile oasis stretching in a band of 
varying width along the left bank of the lower Oxus 
between Pitniak and the Sea of Aral. The inhabited dis- 
trict, wkicli^Iies between and 43” N. lat., and 59® and 
61* 30' £. lohg., and practically forms the limits of the 
khanattf, is about 200 miles in length and has an average 
breaddi oL25 to 30 miles— -an area therefore of some 5000 
t«i 6000 sc^re miles. 

Tliis tract of territory is but a meagre relic of the great 
Ifitigdom whiqjli under the name of Chorasmia, Kharezm 
*4Shw4riim)9 or l[igentch held the keys of the mightiest 


river in Central Asia, and formed in eonsequence a precious 
jewel for rivalry among Eastern potentates from an early 
period of the world’s history. Great aHerations, geogra- 
phically and politically, have taken pldce since t^ose times. 
The Oxus has changed its outlet, tiiid no longer forms a 
water-way to the Caspian and thence to Europe. A great 
European power hes arisen which has made gradual but 
important encroachments in Asia, and between^his power 
on tho north and tho independent Turcoman tribes on the 
south the authority of the khan of Khiva has been dwarfed 
and circumscribed within tho narrow limits above indicated. 

From the establishment of tho Russians on the lower 
Jaxart^s in 1847 dates the decliiio in power of tho khan of 
Khivnt Prior to that year tho khan claimed sovereignty 
from tho Caspian on the west to the confines of Khokand 
and Bokhara on tho east, and from the northern margin of 
the Ust Urt and the Jaxartes on north to the mountain 
range forming the Persian frot^^ on the south, including 
Merv. Within these limits his authority was recognized, 
although towards the extremities ^his w'as merely nominal. 
Since that year tho llussiaus have annexed the country 
between the lower Jaxartes and Oxus, established the large 
trans-Caspian military hi.'^ct on the east I'.bore of the 
Caspian, and conquered th^khal Tekke country, thereby 
hemming in the Khivnns on all sides. The Russians have, 
moreover, by imposing a large indemnity (two millions of 
roubles) for the campaign of 1873, so crippled the finances 
of the^titate that the khan, thougl} nominally independent, 
is in reality a vassal and in a state of complete subjection 
to his more powerful neighbours. A Russian military force 
now watches the khanate from Forts Petro-Alexandrovsk 
l^and Nukus on tho right bank of the Oaus, the former fort 
being within 35 miles of the capital. 

llistortj , — It would be impossible to trace here, even in 
the briefest manner, the changes through which Kharezm 
has passed, under the succcssi^fc waves of migration and 
conquest which have swept across tho country in ancient 
and historic times. The present insignificance and the 
eventual disappearance of the khanate from the map of 
Turkestan in the near future being intimately connected 
with the extension eastward of Russia, it will be more 
profitable to trace its history after its first connexion with 
that power. 

Russia commenced her relations with Khiva in the 17th 
century. The warlike Cossacks of the Yaik during their 
raids across the Caspian learnt of tho existence of the rich 
territory of Khiva, and made an expedition to tho chief 
town, Urgentcli, at a time when the khan and his troops 
were absent. They carried off a large number of women 
and a rich booty, but were overtaken on their road home 
by the Khivans and killed to a man. Two subsequent 
expeditions under Atamans Nechai and Shemai proved 
C(pially disastrous to the Cossacks. These three expedi- 
tions were simply the raids of freebooters. In 1717, how- 
ever, Peter tho Great, having beard of the presence of 
auriferous sand in the bed of the Oxus, and desiring also 
to ** open mercantile relations with India through Turan ” 
and to release from slavery some Russian subjects, sent a 
properly equipped military force to Khiva. Tho com- 
mand of the expedition, which consisted of 3300 men and 
six guns, with three months’ provisions, wAs entrusted to 
Prince Bekovitch Tcherkassky. After establishing a forti- 
fied base of operations on the east shore of the Caspian, 
Bekovitch collected his forces at the mouth of the Ural 
and thence marched across the Ust Urt into Khivan 
territory. When withm 100 miles of the capital he was 
encountered by the forces of the khan. The battle lasted 
three days, and ended in victory for the Russian arms. The 
Khivans, however, induced the victors to break up their 
force into small detachments in order to facilitate supply, 
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and theiiP treoAerousIy^unihilated them in detail. This 
disaster did not prevent the Russians from sending embassies 
from time to time to the khan, but the representations 
of the envoys did not anduce him to desist from enslaving 
Russian subjects or overs to free those already in bondage. 
The Persian campaign which subsequently followed, the 
designs in other parts of Central Asia, ^aiid the constant 
embroilment of Russia^tn EuA)pcan wars caused Kliivan 
affairs to recAle temporarily to the background, and it w^as 
not until the third decade of the 19th century that the 
attention of the Muscovite Government was again directed 
to the khanate. In 1839 a force under General Perovsky, 
consisting of three and a half battalion, three Cossack 
regiments, and twenty-two ^uns, in all 4500 men, wi^h a 
large train of camels, moved from Orenburg across the (Jst 
Urt to the Khivan frontiers, 4n order to occupy the khanate, 
liberate the captives, an^ open the way for trade. This 
expedition likewise terminllt^ in disaster. The inaccessi- 
bility of Khiva was once more he^ safeguard. Before the 
force reached half-way t-.wal’ds its destinati()n it was forced 
to return, in consequence* of the. severity of the weather 
and the loss of life aftiong the men and animals. These 
expeditions hod convinced the Rushans that for the effec- 
tive control of tlie relations of Klpiva a nearer position must 
be sought. In 1847 they founded the Raim fort at the 
mouth of the Jaxartes. As thi^ advance deprived the 
Khivans not only of territory, but of a large number of 
tax-paying Kirghiz, while the establishment of a fort ^ave 
the Russians a base for*further operations, a solUsion 
became sooner or later inevitable. For the next few years, 
however, the attention of the Russians was taken up with 
Khokand, their operajiions on that side culminating in the 
capture of Tashkond m 1865. Free in this quarter, they 
directed their thoughts 4 >nce more to Khiva. In 1869 
Krasnovodsk on the east shore of the Caspian was founded, 
and in 1871-72 the country leading to Khiva from dif- 
erent' parts of Russian Turkestan was thoroughly explored 
and surveyed. In 1873 an expedition to Khiva was care- 
fully organized on a large scale. The forces placed at 
the disposal of GencraP v. Kaufmann started from three 
different bases of operation — Krasnovodsk, Orenburg, and 
Tashkend. The whole force consisted of more than 10,000 
men. Khiva was occupied by the Russians almost without 
opposition. All the territory (35,700 square miles, and 
110,000 souls) on the right bank of the Oxus was annexed 
to Russia and formed into the Amu Daria sub-district, while 
a heavy war indemuity was imposed upon the khanate. 
The difficult position financially in which the khan is 
thereby placed has more than once impelled him to beg 
the Russians to take the country under their administra- 
tion. Russia, however, prefers the present arrangement of 
maintaining Khiva semi-independent instead of in complete 
subjection, for, not only does the collection of the indemnity 
fall upon the Khivan authorities, but the country shields 
the Russian possessions on the Oxus from the attacks of 
the Turcomans, which if made must first come in contact 
with the intervening territory of Khiva. 

Topography . — The Khivan oasis is indebted for its fertil- 
ity to the waters of the Oxus, which by means of irrigating 
canals and ditches penetrate into what was at one time 
barren steppe. Where this water reaches the land teams 
with life ; where it ends all is death and a waste. The 
area of sandy desert reclaimed by the Oxus is estimated 
by the late Major Wood, Madras Engineers, at 1| millions 
of acres. The soil of the khanate is a tenacious clay of a 
red and grey colour, more or less impregnated with sand, 
— the detritus brought down by the river. Black earth is 
seldom seen ; but earth strongly impregnated with salt is 
frequently found. The oasis is generally level, except 
some unimportant heights and sand-hills. 
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That part of the Oxus which waters the khanate has at 
Pitniak a north-west direction, and flows within a single ^ 
bed. Below Kipchak it bends sharply to the west, and, * 
after describing part of a semicircle to Hodjeili and giving 
off the Laudan, which with the Usboi forms the ancient 
course of the Oxus, resumes its north-west course to Kun» 
grad. There it takes a north direction, dividing into two 
branches, the Taldyk and Ulkun, the latter the principal • 
arm, and ultimately disembogues .by many channels into 
the Sea of Aral. The banks of the river are gAierally low, 
and ill midsummer do not stand more than 6 to 20 feet 
above the level of the water. The river is in flood three 
or four times a year, the chief periods being in April and 
May, when it overflows its banks and does much damage 
to the canal dams. The average velocity is about 3 miles 
an hour, but at times of inundation the current becomes 
much more rapid. The breadth of the river at ordinary 
times varies from J to f mile, but increases to 3 or more 
miles at inundations. There are no obstacles to navigation 
in the shape of capids, but the shifting of the sand banks 
acts as an impediment. The water of the Oxus is whole- 
some, although of a yellowish-brown colour, wliich is duo 
to particles in suspension. These particles are gritty, and 
unlike the mud of the Nile do not fertilize the ground. 
The de[)osit from the water w'hen dried is used by the 
Khivans to form their dams. In consequence of the large 
body of matter brought down, the irrigating canals require 
constant clearing. These canals vary from 20 to 1.50 feet 
in breadth, and from 10 to 20 feet in depth, and are .some- 
times as much as 80 miles long. They have a curr( 3 iit of 
about 2 miles an hour, and are mostly navigable by boats. 
The direction of the canals is west and north west, from 
which it may be concluded that the left bunk of the river 
has a natural slope towards the Caspian. By actual mcjisure- 
ment it has been found that the fall of the ancient bed is 
400 feet from the point near Kipchak where it had its 
origin to Balkhan Bay in the Caspian, — a distance of 500 
miles. 

From the statement of Abiilghazi Khan and otlier proofs 
there can be little doubt that two hundred and fifty years 
ago the Oxus flow'ed into the Caspian through the l\sl)oi, 
which was connected with the present channel by at any 
rate throe arms — Damian, Daryalik, and Lauzan or Laudan. 
The alteration in the course of the river was probably due 
to the gradual elevation of the land where the old bed 
passed, from which naturally resulted a diminution in the 
velocity of the stream, and at the same time a silting of 
the channel. From this cause the W’atcrs of the Oxus found 
for themselves another outlet. Whether the Russians will 
bo able to carry out their scheme of forcing the Oxus to 
resume its old course to the Caspian it W'ould be premature 
to offer an opinion, but the surveys aU present are not 
favourable. The advantages to Russia TOuld bo great, as 
she would have a cuiWiinuous waterw^ay from the Volga to 
Afghanistan. ^ 

The khanate has numerous lakes, especially towards the 
Aral, connected together by affluents and canals. They 
are usually covered with reeds. Lake Aibugir, once a large 
inlet of the Aral, is now dry. • 

The means of*conimunication in the khanate is by road 
and by water. The roads are usually narrow, but some 
are as much as 70 feet wide. In spring and autumn, at the 
time of inundations, they are in bad order. Internal trade 
is carried on by camels and by carts. ^ ^ ^ 

Oovem7nenf . — The government is an absolute despotism, 
and, subject to a certain moral control exercised by the 
proximity of the Russians, is entirely m the hatn^^ thd 
khan. The chief secular officials are (1) the UM-hegi or 
vizier, prime minister; (2) mehter^ chancellor of the ex- 
chequer ; (3) inaJeh^ four in number, local governors ; ( 4 )* 
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metch-mehrem and hatchmariy controller and collector of 
ji^ustoms respectively; (5) Luj^ the khan’s supporter in 
battle ; (6) miahashi^ yiizbaaki^ and imbashi, belonging to 
the military class, now fast disappearing. The nhnia or 
priests, of whom the nakib is the chief, are subdivided as 
fallows: — (1) helan and hxzi^ judicial functionaries; 

(2) aleniy chief of the five muftis; (3) reU, mufti, and 
nkhond. The acknowledged religion is the Snni form of 
Mohammedanism. Justice is administered in the mosques 
and ill the private dwellings of the cadis and muftis, but 
every Khivan subject has the right to prefer liis complaint 
iKjfore the governor or even before the khan. 

Revenue , — The khan’s revenue is derived from (1) the 
land tax, paid in coin by all sedentary Khivan subjects, and 
in cattle {'1\ per cent.) by nomads; (2) a customs duo on 
all incoming and outgoing caravans, and on the sale of 
cattle — 2i per cent, w.l valorem ; (3) the rent of crown 
lauds. The revenue of certain districts is set aside for the 
support of the relatives of the reigning khan, and of the 
rest the greater part is exhausted in paying the largo indem- 
nity imposed by the llussians after the campaign of 1873. 

Population , — The inhabitants are i)artly sedentary and 
partly nomad. They include IJzbogs, Karakalpaks, Turco- 
mans, Sarts, Kizilbaslies, and Arabs- -the first three of 
Mongol origin, the rest of Aryan descent. The Uzbegs 
come from a Turk stock, and constitute the dominant class. 
Some few live in towns, but the bulk reside on their farms, 
where they occupy themselves in agriculture, gardening, 
silk cultivation, and fishing. Very few engage in trade. 
They are divided into tribes. The Karakalpaks, or ‘‘black- 
hats,” are supposed to be a clan of Uzbegs. They inhabit 
the lower part of the Oxiis, and are mostly stock-breeders y 
they are divided into tribes, and are nearly all nomadic. 
The Turcomans are of similar origin to the Uzbegs, and 
are divided into tribes, of which the chief are the ^’omud, 
Karadashli, Goklen, Ersari, Chaudor, and Imrali. They 
are all engaged in breeding horses and stock and in agri- 
culture. Some are sedentary, while others migrate to the 
steppe in summer. The Sarts or Tajiks, who were probably 
the original inhabitants of the country, live cliiefiy in the 
large towns and are engaged in trade or in Iiandicrafts, 
some in agriculture and .silk cultivation. The Kizilbashes 
are liberated Persian slaves, and are distributed over the 
khanate, but more particularly inhabit the Tasliauz district. 
Of the Semitic race we find Arabs in small numbers at 
Shavat They form the living monuments of the Arab 
con([uest. 

Owing to the absence of any census it is impossible to 
give more than a very rough estimate of the population of 
the Khivan oasis. Major Wood, a competent observer, 
estimated it in 1875 at 300,000 souls, of whom two- thirds 
are Uzbegs and Tajiks. Liberated Persians and other 
slaves make up 50,000, while the remainder is composed 
of sedentary Turcomans who occupy cultivated lands or 
who m)medize about the western borders of the khanate. 

There is no marked division of the people into castes or 
classes. A Khivan may be a merchant, an agriculturist, 
or craftsman as he pleases ; he may possess land or other 
real property, but fof this privilege he must fulfil his obli- 
gation to the .state, pay taxes, and furnish labourers for 
digging or repairing canals, upon which the life of the oasis 
may be said to depend. Only the military class, the priest- 
hood, and the kbodjas are exempt from the payment of 
taxes. ^ Thc^hodjas consider themselves descendants of the 
prophqt ; they })ay no taxes and render no military service, 
nor do they furnish canal labour. They are derived from 
the sameVstock as t&c khodjas of Turke.stan, and according 
to traditi^ came to Khiva six hundred years ago. Agri- 
culture, trade, and handicrafts constitute their chief em- 
ployment. 


Towns , — Khivan towns are nothing more thtfii agglo- 
merations of houses without plan or regularity ; the streets 
are so crooked and narrow that two carts can only pass 
with difficulty or not at all The towns are usually sur- 
rounded by a defensive wall, in a more or loss' dilapidated 
state; sometimes there is also a wet ditch. Outside 
the walls stretches an extensive suburb. Each town con- 
tains usually a bazaar, a eftravan^^rai, and one or more 
medresses (ecclesiastical colleges) and mosquesf' The popu- 
lation consists of government officials, shopkeepers, me- 
chanics, and a very few agriculturists. There are no villages 
as we understand the term,— only farmsteads dotted at 
intervals along the banka of the canals. The security against 
Turcoman raids which is given, to the townspeople by the 
wall and ditch is replaced in the case of the farming class 
by small round guard-houses (karachi-khane) constructed 
along the same canals where the farmsteads are placed. 

The chief towns are Khiva*’l(flio present capital and 
residence of the khan) ; Khaf&rasp, spoken of by the Arab 
geographers as a strong place in *tho 10th coiitury, a reputa- 
tion it still maintains : New Urgentch, the chief trading 
town; Tashauz, another strong pla^o; Qurlen, Hazavat, 
Tlalli, Kipchak, Khank* Ilodjeili, Kungrad, Pitniak, Kunia 
Urgentch (once the capiHS; but destroyed uret by Jenghiz 
Khan, and aftet'Wards by Timur), and Kiat, which up to 
the 15th century w'as the capital of Kh^'-rezm, but is now a 
place of little importance. 

Climate , — The climate is quite continental, but is healthy, 
and tbo*|)eoplo are long-lived. 7ho prevailing ailments are 
small-pox, inflammation of the eyes, and ague. Cholera is 
a raie visitant. Winter begins in November and lasts until 
February. At this season the thermometer sometimes falls 
to 20** Fahr., and the Oxus freezes to a depth of 6 to 12 
inches. At the end of March the vino, pomegranate, and 
fig commence to bud, and in the first days of April are 
covered with green. Wheat harvesting commences early 
in July ; about this time apricots and plums ripen. Leaves 
begin to grow yellow and fall in the first half of November. 
The west wind is distinguished by its violence, but it only 
rages in spring. At this season th^ north wind also blows 
strongly. When the wind is in these quarters dews are 
abundant. Severe storms and earthquakes are of rare oc- 
currence ; and, generally speaking, there is little rain, snow, 
or hail. 

Products . — The chief agricultural products are wheat, 
jugara, rice, sesamum, millet, chigin (a variety of millet), 
barley, mash (a pulse), linseed, cotton, hemp, lucerne, to- 
bacco, po[>py, and madder. The gardens furnish the melon, 
cucumber, pumpkin, capsicum, garlic, onion, beet, radish, 
carrot, turnip, potato, and cabbage. Of fruits the mul- 
berry, apple, pear, cherry, plum, date, peach, pomegranate, 
and grape are in abundance. Of trees we find in small 
(|uantities the poplar, black poplar, plane, elm, willow, 
karanmn (a sort of elm), and narvan (a species of oak). 
Siiksaul (Iloloxylon ammodendron) is found in quantities, 
and furnishes excellent fuel. Shrubs of various kinds are 
indigenous, and the reed grass, in the absence of meadow- 
land, affords good fodder for cattle. 

Khiva furnishes no metals, but sulphur and salt are 
present in sufficient quantities to satisfy home demands. 

Tlie domestic quadrupeds are camels, horses, asses, 
horned cattle, sheep, and goats. Of wild animals are 
found the hog, giraffe, panther, jackal, fox, wolf, and hare. 
The feathered tribe is represented by the wild goose, swan, 
crane, pelican, duck, moorhen, bustard, pheasant, quail, 
snipe, partridge, magpie, crow, sparrow, nightingale (in 
largo numbers), and lark, besides domestic fowls and 
pigeons. The fish include sturgeon, sterlet, bream, pike, 
carp, and sandre. 

Trade and Induetry . — ^The trade of Khiva, in the Middle 
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Ages very considerablof has in the present day declined to 
insignificant proportions. At the epoch when Arab trade 
flourished, and in the time of Jenghiz Khan, Kharezin 
possessed in^ortant tfade routes. Along these routes were 
du^ deep stone-lined weMs, and they were moreover dotted 
at intervals with caravanserais ; so that, in the words of a 
historian of the 14th century, the traveller from Khiva to 
the Crimea geed makeeno prpvision for his journey, for all 
that was needful could be procured from caravanserais on 
the way. In this latter half of the 19th century the trade 
is unimportant, and even the ruins of the caravanserais and 
wells are to be detected with difficulty. The merchants of 
New Urgentch, it is true, take their w^res as far as the 
great Russian fair of NijniNovgorod on the west, to Bok- 
hara on the cast, and to Persia on the south, but the cara- 
vans are small and money scarce. The chief articles of 
trade are horned cattl(^ camels, horses, sheep, cereals, 
khalats, silk and cotton cfot]^ clothing, gunpowder, arms, 
agricultural implements, tjf^o-whOiilod car^p, saddlery, har- 
ness, boats, wood, potash, ^salt, &c. These wares are some- 
times bartered, sometimes sohhfof money. Dried flsh is 
also an article of efport for the Bokhara market. The 
cotton is of excellent quality, and«Aie silk of Khazarasp is 
renowned in Central Asia. ^ ^ 

Of manufactures there are none in the true sense of 
the word. The Khivans weave m their hand-looms cotton 
and silk cloth sufficient to satisfy their home necessities. 
In handicraft they are specially clever as armourers, smiths, 
an<l founders. The fuel used is saksaul. • * 

Carrency, — The money of the country is the gold tilla, 
the silver tenglic, and the copper puL The tilla is i^orth 
28 to 35 tonghe, or drom sixteen shillings to a pound, ac- 
cording to the exchange ; while the tenghc, value about 
sevcnponce, is equivalen1*to about 35 to 50 puls. Russian, 
Persian, and Bokharian money are also in circulation. 

Khiva, a fortified city, •capital of the khanate of the 
same name, situated between two canals derived from the 
Oxus, and in the midst of groon fields, orchards, and high 
poplars. It lies in 4J® 22' 30" N. lat. and 60° 25' E. 
long., about 400 miles east of Krasuovodsk on the Caspian, 
350 mih's north of Meshhed in Persia, and 700 miles 
north-north-west of Kandahar. The city is girt with two 
mud walls. The inner wall, which surrounds the main 
town, is built on a low eminence, and forms a tolerably 
regular parallolognim with four towers at the angles. This 
wall is about 24 feet high, and has a perimeter of some 
2500 yards. Throe gates lead into the inner town. The 
outer wall, 10 feet high, was built in 1842 to enclose a 
former suburb, and has an irregul* porimetor of 7200 
yards. Twelve gates pierce this outer wall. In the main 
or inner town are two palaces of mean appearance, seven- 
teen mosques, twenty-two educational seminaries, a cara- 
vanserai, a covered bazaar of some one hundred and twenty 
shops, and two hundred and sixty other shops distributed 
over the place. The principal mosques are those erected in 
honour of the saints Polvan Ata and Seid ]5ai. (f, c. ir. c.) 

KlIOI, a town and district in the province of Azerbijan, 
Persia, towards the extreme north-west frontier, between 
Lake Urumiyah and the river Aras. The town lies in 38® 
37' N. lat, 45® 1&' E. long., 77 miles north-west of Tabriz 
on the great trade route between the Euxine and Persia, 
and on the Kotura, a tributary of the Anis, cross.ed here 
by a seven-arched bridge, lie fortifications, which are 
in a ruinous state, consist* of an outer line of bastions, 
redans, glacis, ditch and covered way, and an inner high 
wall flanked with towers, the intervening space being 
occupied with gardens and mud hovels. But the central 
part forms one of the best laid out towns in Persia, cool 
streams and lines of willows running along its broad regular 
etreeta. Here are a few good buildinge, including the 


govemoris palace, several mosques, a large brick bazaar 
second only to those of Shiraz, and a fine caravanserai.., 
There is a largo transit trade, and considerable local traffic 
across the Turkish border. Ophthalmia is very prevalent, 
about 10 per cent, of the inhabitants suffering from 
inflammation of the eyes. The chief manufactures aib 
copper wares and worsted socks. Hero the Turks under 
Selim 1. gained a groat victory over the Persians in J514,« 
but with such heavy losses to themselves th^t the battle 
was long after known as the ** day of doom.'^ In Septem- 
ber 1881 Khoi was visited by a series of violent earth- 
quakes, the 8ei.snii(; waves running north-west and south- 
east in the direction of the niain mountain ranges. The 
population numbers about 30,000, including many Ar- 
menians, who occupy a separate quarter. The district 
consists of an elevated plateau GO miles by 10 to 15, highly 
cultivated by a skilful system of drainage and irrigation, 
producing a series of fertile oases laid out in meadows, 
gardens, and tillage, and yielding rich crops of wheat and 
barley, besides apples, pears, cherries, w^alnuls, chestnuts, 
and unrivalled mulberries, 

KHO.JEND, or HoD.TKNr, chief town of the Khojend 
and Jizak di.strict in the province of Sir Daria, in Russian 
Turkestan, is situated on the left bank of the Sir Daria or 
Jaxarte.s, 90 miles south-east from Tasbkend, and on the 
direct road from Bokhara to Khokaiid. The llu.s.sian 
quarter lies betwx*cn the river and the native town. Near 
the river is the old citadel, built on the top of an artificial 
square mound, about 100 feet high, which Mr Schuyler 
suspected to bo a mere liollow wooden fraiiicw’ork, only 
half filled in with earth, 'fhe bazaar of Khojend is very 
^large in proportion to the size of the tow^n. 'fhere is a 
wrooden bridge over the .Taxartes, whose banks at this 
point are so high as to make the river useless to the town 
in the absente of pumping gciar ; so that w^hen the little 
stream Khoja Bakargan dries up in summer, there is much 
suffering from want of water. The great heat intensifies 
the distress. There is now no very great trade in Khojend. 
Formerly the entire commerce betw^een the khanates of 
Bokhara and Khokand passed through it, but since the 
Russian occupation much of that lias been diverted. 8ilk 
worms are reared, and silk goods are manufactured in the 
town. A cojirso sort of ware is made in imitation of the 
Chinese porcelain. Lignite is carried to Ta.slikcnd from 
the neighbourhood of Khojend, 'fhe surrounding district 
is tolerably well cultivated ; immediately about the town 
the ground is taken up with cotton plantations and vine- 
yards. The majority of the inhabitants are Tajiks. They 
are sociable and pleasure-loving, and the whole air of the 
town is agreeable. The population for 1873 is put down 
by Mr ScTiuyler at 30,000. 

Khojend has always liocti a bone of contention between Khokand 
and Bokhara ; and, although hulouging from very ancient times to 
tho former, it has often^(*n seized hy the latter, W hen the ameer 
of Bokhara assisted Khndayer Khan to regiiiu liis throne in 1864, 
he kept possession of Khojend. In 1806 it was storlfied hy tho 
Russians ; nml during tho war with Khokand in 1875 it played an 
imiwtnnt part. 

KHOKAND, a city of Tttrke8tafl||Was, previous to the 
Russian conipiost, the capital of an inaependent khan, but, 
owing mainly to the fact that those who reside in it are 
subject to goitre, it has not been made tho administrative 
centre of the Russian province (Ferghana, v. ). The town 
is situated on the skirts of the Kashgar De van which 
separates Kashgar from Ferghana, and it is traversed by 
three mountain gullies which send their scanty wasters to 
the Jaxartes. Dating only from the,reign of Saur Khap, 
about the early part of the 1 8th century, Klitlikand has 
within the 10 miles circuit of its mud walls a greater 
amount of space to spare than is to be found in any oth^r 
city of Centiul Asia; some of the inarkeC-places are of 
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grout extont, aiid tbe bamr is built on a more handBome 
,Rpale than that even of Tatthkond. The palace erected by 
the last khan ia after the atyle of the palace at Samarkand, 
and rivals it in the rich colouring of its enamels and the 
general effect of its relief. The audience obamber now 
Serves as a llussian church and the women’s apartments 
are occupied by the llussian governor of the fortress. The 
onosques, aoourding to native exaggeration, number 600, 
and there are fifteen oollegos. The gardens, especially those 
of the palace, are conspicuous for their rich foliage. Bilk 
weaving and pa})ennaking 01*0 the chief industries. Coins 
bearing the inscription Kbokand the Charming,” and 
known as khokandS) have a wide currency. Population 
about 75,000. 

Si*o Bclmyku’H Turkiskm^ 1876 ; Kliornslikiii’s iiaiTutivo trans* 
latfxl iu /ifvanl tV Uinumricit de voijtnjiMt dwu VA^U Centrale, 
Psiris, 1878 ; U^talvy, “ VAaic CVutrulr,” iu Tour du Muiidtit 1880. 

KtlONSAH, a town in the province of Irafc-Ai^jemi, 
Persia, U2 miles north-west of Ispahan on the Hamadan 
route, in a gorge of the hills, which here approach so close 
that all the intervening space is oocupiotl by the houses 
and their garden plots. The town straggles some 6 miles 
along tho gorge, with a mean breailth of soarcely half a 
mile. There is good water from the bills, and a great 
profusion pf fruits, the apples yielding a kind of cider, 
which does not keep, The climate is cool in auniinor but 
excessively cold in winter, Population 2600 families, or 
about 12|600 souls. 

KyORAMABAD, a town and fortress of Persia, capital 
of the province of Luristan, iu 3ir 32' N. hit., ^7° 43' E. 
long.; 138 miles west-north-west of Ispahan, 117 south-east 
of KirmdnshAluiu. The fort is perched on an isolated steep# 
rook in the middle of a difficult pass, and is 1000 yards in 
circuit. The modern town lies at the south-west foot of 
the fort in a narrow valley watered by the broad but 
shallow and rapid river Kasligan. A rich plain stretching 
thence southwards yields abundance of supplies. Popula- 
tion about 6000. 

KHORAHAN, i.c., “land of the sun,” a geographical 
term originally applied to the eastern quarter of the four, 
named from the cardinal points, into which the ancient 
monarchy of the Sassanians was divided.^ After the 
Arabic conquests the name was retained both as the desig- 
nation of a doffnite iirovinoe and in a looser sense. Under 
the new Persian empire the expression has gradually be- 
oome restricted to the north-eastern portion of Persia 
proper, of which it now forms the largest province. The 
boundaries of this vast region have scarcely anywhere 
been accurately determined, and have constantly fluctuated, 
especially towards the north and east. Speaking generally, 
however, the province is conterminous on the oast with 
Afghanistan and Sistan, north with Astrabad and the re- 
recently organized Russian trans-Oaspian territory, north- 
east with the Turkoman country, weftt with Mar^andaran 
and Irak-Adjcmi, south with Farsistan and Kirrnan. It 
lies mainly within 3:r 30'«38'’ 30' N. lat. and 63 "-61° K 
long., extending 500 mil<*s north-west and south-east and 
300 north and south, with total area of about 150,000 
square miles, and a population estimated a| from 800,000 
to over J ,000,000. 

The surface iu the north, south-west, and partly in the 
Wt is distinctly mountainous to a far greater extent than 
is OMmnionlY supposed. The ranges generally run in two 
or more parfj^lel ridges, enclosing extensive longitudinal 
vaUeySi^and running in the normal direction from north- 
WMt ifb south-east. ^The whole of the north is occupied by 
an extens^re highland system forming a continuation of the 
Hindu Kuim and Paropamisus, and stretching from the 

^ SlMmoki#ike*i tra&flation of p. 166 . 


Herat valley between the Iraaian'pliiteaa an^ the Turkestan 
depression north-west to the south-east comer of the 
Oaspian. This system, for which therb Is no general name, 
but which is now sometimes spoken of ooileptively as the 
Kuran-Dagh or Kopet-Pagb, front' its chief sections, forms 
in the east three ranges, the Hazar-Masjid, Binalud-Kuh, 
and Ji^atai, endowing the Meshhqd-Kucban valley and the 
Jagatai plain. The former is watered by thei Kashaf-rud, 
or river of Meshhed, flowing east to the Hari-rud, their 
junction forming the Tejena; which sweeps round the 
jDaman-l-Koh, or northern skirt of the outer range in the 
direction of tho Caspian or Usboi (old bed of the Oxus), 
but Uow losing itself in the (iesert long before reaching 
them. The Jagatai plain is wintered by the Kal-Mura river 
formed by the Junction of the Kara-su and several other 
head streams, and flowing south-west to the Great Salt 
Desert. In the west the northejn highlands also develop 
three branches, the Xuren-l^gh stretching through the 
Great and Little Balkan^ to tho Oaspian at Krasnovodsk 
Bay, the Ala-Dagh forming a continuation of the Binalud- 
Kuh and the Astrabad ^nbuntainsmeirging south-westwards 
in tho Elburi system. The Kureu and Ala Daghs enclose 
the valley of the Atr4k, which flows maiiAy west to the 
Caspian at HasUkU Kiili bay. The western offshoots of the 
Ala Dagh and the Astrabad mountains enclose in the same 
way the valley of the Giirgan, which also flows westwards 
to the south-east corner of the Caspikn. The outer range 
has probably a mean altitude af. 8000 feet, the highest 
knowb i^mmits being the Hazar-Masjid (10,600 feet) and 
the Kara-Dagh (9800); it is crossed by the Maidaii-Kuni 
and Xllaho-Akhbar (4200 feet) passes leading from Kuchan 
north to the Daragee district. The central range seems to 
be still higher, culminating with the Shah Jahan Knh 
(11,000 feet), the Kub Ala DtTgh (13,300), and Knh 
Khorkhud (12,600). Tho puthem ridges, although 
generally much lower, have the highest point of tho whole 
system in the Bhah-Kuh (13,000 feet) at the junction of 
the Astrabad and Elburz ranges. 

Another system runs diagonally right across the province 
from Vezd in the south-west to the Hari-rud valley in the 
north-east, throwing off the Kuh Shorab, Kuh Bhutari 
(10,000 feet), and Kuh Nastanji (8000 feet) in the Tabbas 
district. Towards Bistan the country is also very moun- 
tainous, with several nearly j^rallel ridges stretching from 
near Ti!in south-east to the Hamun lake or swamp. 

Beyond the Atrek aud others watering the northern 
valleys there are scarcely any rivers, and most of these 
are brackish and interodttent, losing themselves in the 
Dasht-i-Kavfr or Great Salt Desert, which occupies the 
central and western parts of the province, and which is 
separated by the diagonal range from the more sandy aud 
drier desert of Lut in the south. The true character of 
the kavfr, which forms the distinctive feature of east 
Persia, has scarcely yet been determined, some regaiding 
it as the bed of a dried^^up sea, otberfs as devdpped by the 
saline streams draining to it from the stirrounding highlands. 
Oollecting in the central depressions, which have a 
elevation of scarcely more than 600 feet above the CfMpian^ 
the water of these streams is stipposed to form a s^ine 
effloreHcence with a thin whitish cnist ^neath which the 
moisture is retained for a considerable time, (hee p^ueihg 
those dangerous and slimy quagmires, whi^ in winter are 
covered with brine, in summer ^th a.ihick incrustation of 
salt. “The waters of all springs jwd rivers tontain ealts 
In minute quantities, but the rivers of Persia are often so 
salt as to be undrinkable. The salts brought down by the 
rivers art) deposited in the marsh, which thus gets salter 
year by year. It dries up during tpo fierce summer beats, 
to become a marsh aga)n when the winter flpods oeeur. 
This process is repeatM for agesi and in the coume of time 
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the whofe soif over \«hioh the marsh extends beeomes 
eacrusted with salt/’ ^ 

The surface of Khorasan thus eonsists mainly of high* 
lands, saUue swampjf deserts, and fertile well-watered 
upland valleys. Of the last, oocurring mainly in the 
north, the chief are the longitudinal valley stretching from 
near the Herat frontier throi^ Mesh^ed, Kuohan, and 
Shlrvan to j^unjurd, anU the^DarageE district^ which lies 
on the northern skirt of the outer range projecting into the 
Akhal Tekke domain, now liusalan territory. These fertile 
tracts produce rice and other cereals, some cotton, tobacco, 
sadroii, and especially melons and other fruits in great 
profusion, 45 B> of splendid* grapes bein§ sold in Daragex 
for ninepencc. Other products are manna, gums, and great 
quantities of asafeutida, which is not used by the natives 
but exported to India. The chief manufaotures are the 
famous Khorasan sabres,^ firearms, stoneware, armour, fine 
carpets and rugs, velvets, woollens, cottons, and sheepskin 
pellpsos. ^ * o . 

The population Is far from homogeneous, consisting of 
Iranians (Tajiks, Kurds, and hlaluchis), Mongols, Tatars, 
and Arabs, as under - 

HtiCirN. sp«ccli. 


K HOT AN, a city and district of eastern Turkestan, 
lying between the northern slopes of the Kuenluii . 
mountains end the eastern portion uf the Gobi (Tukla 
Makan) desert. The district is well watered by a nuinbi r 
of rivers, the most important of which, the Karakasli and 
the Khotan Daria, meet to the north of the city. Both 
soil and climate aro tsxrelleiit, and the vegetation Is charac- 
terised at once by variety and luxuriance. Indian corn,* 
barley, jowar, biickwlietit, rice, olives, po>ys, peaches, 
apricots, inulberrios, grapes, currants, melons, the cliaras 
plant, the cotton plant, are all produced in abundance. 
Willows, poplars, and tamarisks are the cuilinary trees ; 
ill some parts they form extensive forests. Of the nuneral 
Wealth of the country glowing accounts are given, — gold, 
copper, iron, aiitiniuny, salt, sul[)liur, coal, jaile, and a 
variety of precious stories being the principal items. Ut>- 
wurds of twenty gold mines arc known to exist, and tluiso 
of Sorgliak and Kappa are worked by 4000 and 3000 nioii 
respectively. Jade is obtained, more especially in the 
Karakash district. Among the wild animals aro goats, 
wolves, jackals, foxes, and hares; and the Khotanese keep 
camels, horses, mules, asses, goats, sheep, geese, ducks, and 
fowls (the gi>atH and the fowls b<.‘ing particularly numer- 
ous). The total number of the inhabitants is variously 


[Towns undl estirmitod at from 130,000 to :i50,000, and the country is 

Tiijiks (Persians)...? agrlcabural 400,000 Peraiaii. capable of maintaining a much denser population. Females 

• g dtalricts. preponderate to as much as 25 per cent. There are six 

Kurds [N. frontier. 250,000 ? ^^ostlv districts, each with a town of its name — Khotan or llchi. 

* BfSiicld ' (42,000), Karakash (7000), Yurung Kush (7000), Tchira 

) * (28,000), Kiria (28,000), and Naya (3500). The city of 

JPersiaa. Khotan (in Chinese Hii-taii, locally llchi) is situated 150 
tniles south-east of Yarkand and DO miles due east of 
i Tiirkiaud Hanjn, and is only 6 miles distant from the borders of the 

( I ttrsian.l desert. It has long been celebrated as a great industrial 

Persian,’ centre, silks, felts, rich ear])ets (of either silk or wi>ol), 

paper, and articles in jade being the chief productii»ns ; 
and its traders maintain an active traffic with Tibet. 


Balachia. iKaat frontier. 

( Taomuri ISuuth and K. 


Mongols. 


Aimaks, 

( Ihuarahs* Herat {rontieu 60,000 


f^tien. 
Herat {rontieu 


10,000 

260,000 


( KlijarMcc.* i "““V- 
Arabs. |8.AW. mainly,! 


1,100,000 


The Fersiaos proper have always represented the settled, 
industrial, and trading elements, and to them the Kurds 
(removed to the north by Shah Isiiiall) and the Arabs have 
become largely assimilated. Even many of the Tatar 
noqiad tribes, coltectivety called Illat,^ have become Shah^ 
nu/hiut i.e., ** townsfolk,^ or settled, But all the Baluchis 
are not only still SahrornisAm^ t\e., ** country or desert 
folk/’ bnt have lately resumed their old predatory habits, 
covering Incredible diatauces on their swift camels, and 
harassing the country as far west as the Yezd district. 
On the other hand the ndcU of the Tjirkopian marauders 
haye almost entirely ceased since the reduction of the 
Akhal Tokke Turkomana by the Bussians. in the spring of 
1881. * In rslkipn great uniformity prevails, all except the 
Baluchis and Arkomaus having conformed to the national 
Shiah sect ^ 

Tlie administrative divisions of the province seem to be 
Paragea,;Kuchaij, Turshiz, Tabbas, Qhayn, Khaf, Meshhed, 
Nishapur, Shahrud, and Damgan. The chief towns are 
Meshhed, Kuchan,, Mohammadabad, Shirvan, Rostan, 
Turshiz, Tdu. Tabbas, Khaf, and Ghayn. (a. h. k.) 
KHOSBlf; See Pbrsu. 

* Colouol 0. ®. Stewxit, fa ^roe, Geog, Soc,^ September 1881. 
This tmveHiieviritiid the nerfeK frontier of PemU in 1880^8]!, diHguiaed 
M fta Ataie^iukborm-d^ from Oabratti. 

^ The KsJaia iwe the reyaj tribe to which the preeeut clynanty belongH; 

^ Teigetag titles ed-din ^ah K4j&r. But Nutiir 
Shjn, though conuuonly ohlled a waa an AMar. 

^S|i<i my^leni have iitated that the Rhoraaaii Arabs still speak 
AriAie well of Itesian-^ mistake due pmbably to the Hueuoy 
With which t^iey' repeat pwaogaa from the Koran. great bulk of 
iQDig heeii *‘,Pio:etvwa” oj “ persieu-speaking.’^ 
mat (plnrid of lU) simply means “ tribes,,” and is applied Indiffor- 
eatly toaUth»MB^o( Wi^ whatever t^aftaiUee may be. 


As early as thi.* 1st reutnry tho town rojiiiiiut'd (iO*ionling to 
(•hinesu authoritifs) 3800 Inniilios. i’otaii, as bo calls it, was one 
of lliH places visited by Marco Polo. In inodcia times the Inst 
Kui'opcuii who rciiebcd the eity was Mr .Inliiisoii in At tb.it 

time it was govciiii*d by a ]oi aI kJuiu, ttn* Tbiiiese Imving bi*en 
expelled by their Mohaniniedaii snbj<** ts, in ISfi.'l; snd sinew th«*ii it 
has bi*en subjugiitod by Yuknb Kban of Kashgar (who pcr|KdrHt«d 
a terriblo iniussai'ro ui bin cuptuiv. of tho plin e), and ugaiu recovcied 
by the Cbiiit‘so forces. 

Sue JulniNon, ./. /?. 6’. .S’,, 1S(I7 ; Sir T. U. loirsyth, to yarkuml,Cnl' 

oattH, lH7r>, 

KHOTIN, or Kfiotrkn (this ia the Russian form of the 
name, which appears in a great variety of di.sguiBCs — partly 
dtalocral such as Khotehini, Chutchini, Choezim, and 
Chociin), a fortified town of 21,000 inhabitants, in the 
government of Bessarabia, Russia, situated in 48‘' 30' N. 
lat. and 26^ 30’ K. long., on the right bank of the Dniester, 
near tho Atistrian ((Talician) frontier, and opposite Podolian 
Kamonetz. Though It jn^ssesses a few manufactures and 
carries on a consider.ablo trade both legitimate and: contni- 
band, Khotin has all through its history been of importance 
mainly as a military luist. In tba Middle Ages it was the 
seat of a Genoese colony ; aiul it has passed through 
periods of Polish, Turkish, and Austrian p(!>Hse88ion. The 
chief facts in its annals as a fortress are tho defeat of the 
Turks in 1621 by Ladislnus IV., In 1673 by John Sobieski, 
and in 1739 by the Russians under Miinnich; the defeat 
of the Russians by the Turks in 1768; the captyre by the 
Russians in 1769 ; and tho occupation by the«Rn.ssiaus in 
1806. It finally passed to Russia along with Bessarabia 
in 1812 by tho peace of Bucharest. « \ « 

KHULNA, or Culna, a town in Je.ssor district! Bengal, 
India, situated at the point where the Ifliaivab vivor do- 
bouches on the Suadarban delta, in 22"^ 49' N. lat, 89'^ 57, 
R long., may be described a» th# capital of * the Snodas* 
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bans, and for the last hundred years at least has been a 
.place of considerable importaiica It was the headquarters 
of the salt department under the East Indian Company. 
The whole boat tratiic from the east and north-east passes 
here on its way to Calcutta'; from Calcutta the principal 
cargo is Liverpool salt, the trade in which is very consider- 
able. There are numerous sugar refineries. 

• KHUUJA, an important trading town and station on 
the East Indian Railway in Rulandshahr district, North- 
Western Provinces, India, 15' N. lat., 77“ 54' E. long. 
The population in 1S72 w^as 26,858 — 15,543 Hindus and 
11,315 Mohammedans. A large business in raw cotton is 
carried on, of which about 70,000 cwts. are annually ex- 
ported to (^awnpiir, Mlrzilpur, and Calcutta ; eight cotton 
presses are at work in the town. There is a local tt*ade in 
cotton, saftlowor, indigo, sugar, molasses, grain, rice, and 

KllUSriAB, or KoanAun, a town in Shdlipur district, 
Punjab, India, situated on the river .Ihelum, 32" 18' N. lat., 
72’ 24' E. long. ; population (1868) 8509. A fiourishing 
trade is carried on with Mooltan, Sakkar, Afghdnistdn, ami 
the Doraj«dt. The exports consi.st of grain, cotton, wool, 
ghi, and country cloth ; and the imports of English' piece 
goods, metal, dried fruits, sugar, and molasses. It is the 
chief mart for the trade of the Salt Range. Coarse cloth 
and cotton scarfs are manufactured ; there are six hundred 
w^eaving establish men ts. 

KHOZIS'rAN, a province of West Persia, bounded N. 
and N. E. by Luristan, S.E. by Ears, S. by the Persian Gulf, 
W. by Turkey, lies mainly within 30‘'-33^ N. lat. and 47"-- 
51“ K long., stretching about 200 miles north and south, 
with a mean breadth of 80 to 100 miles, and an area of 
25,077 square miles. In the south i.s the rich alluvial 
lowland tract of Arabistan, “the most extensive and 
fertile plain in Persia.” Elsewhere the surface is very 
mountainou.s, being traversed by the lofty Bakhtiari 
ranges, which form a south-eastern continuation of the 
Pusht-i-Kob highlands, and which preserve a remarkable 
|)arallelisin throughout their entire length, while increasing 
in elevation from 8000 to 16,000 feet as they ^advance 
inland to the Kuh-DinAr. They are broken by several 
deep and romantic gorges, through which the Karkhah, 
Karuti, Jaralii, and Tab rivers escape to the Euphrates 
delta or to the coast, watering several fertile upland valleys 
on their winding course seawards. The climate on the coast 
is excessively hot, and in some low-lying swampy districts 
very unhealthy ; in the highlands severe winters and hot 
summers are followed by genial springs and autumns; 
the prevailing winds are north-west and south-east, the 
latter bearing much moisture from the Indian Ocean. The 
lowlands take the name of Arabistan from the Arabs, who 
form the bulk of their population. Many of tlie Ka‘b 
Arabs have been as.similate(l in speech and religion tt> the 
Persians ; but most of the great BenF-L«Ani nation, compris- 
ing in Wiuzistiin and Baghdad 1 7 branches, 85 septs, and 
30,000 familie.s, are still in the nomad state. 'Phe high- 
lands are mainly occupi«;d by the Feili, Bakhtiari, Kohgeln, 
Mamaseni, and othc^r Luri tribes of Kurd stock and speech, 
also nomads and addicted to brigandage. The staple.H of 
food are dates and fish in the south, elsew^iero the produce 
of the herds ami flocks; The chief products are rice, 
tobacco, cotton, indigo, silk, maize, barley ; the trade is 
mainly wjth Baghdad and Bussorah. The manufactures 
include C(jai;se woollcn.s, cottons, tents, red cloth. Dyeing 
is extensively carried on in Dizful, which, besides Shaster 
^nd^Mohammrah, i.^the only place worthy the name of town. 

Khii/isb'iii is tin* Bn)lir'al Ki.am ( 7.1’.), tlif rlussiijfil Su.siana, Thw 
ajtjifMi’s in tli#* grf;;i1 in-^rription of l)ftriii.s as Kvaja, corn*- 
spomling to ih*- Txii of classiral writers. Tlio transition to the 
wino^lerri Khiiz,^ Khii/istiin, app^*ai8 in the name Beth Khfizkye, used 
by Syriac writer^ of the Sas.sanian j>eriod. 
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KIACHTA, or Kiakhta, a mercantile town of Siberia, 
and one of the chief centres of trade (between Russia and 
China, is situated upon the Kiachka, an affluent of the 
Selenga, and on an elevated and barren expanse of country 
surrounded by mountains, in the Russian government of 
Transbaikal, about 280 miles south-west of the capital 
Tchlta, and close to the Chhiese ffqptier, in 50^ 20' N. lat., 
106'" 40' E. long. Besides the lower towd or Kiachta 
proper, the municipal jurisdiction comprises the fortified 
upper town of Troitskosavsk, about 2 miles to the north, 
and the settlement of Ust-Kiachta, 10 miles further distant. 
The upper town, *^hich is substantially built, contains the 
public oHices, barracks, a stoi^e church, and many large 
warehouses, ikc., and is the headquarters of the command- 
ant of the Transbaikal Cossacks. The lower town, lying 
directly opposite to the Chinese emporium of Maimaichin, 
consists of several stores and al30Ut a hundred houses 
inhabited mostly by mefchahts. Prior to 1727 the trade 
of Kiachta \va8 a Governmeuf monopoly, but from that 
year it was open to pfivato mefehants, and continued to 
improve until 1860, when the right' of commercial inter- 
course was extended ^long the whole Russian Chinese 
frontier in conformity with the treaty of Pekin. The 
annual December fairs for which Kiachta was formerly 
famou^, and which werevresorted to by merchants from a 
great distance, and also the regular commercial traffic 
passing through the town, have considerably fallen off 
sincei tkat date. The Russiauk exchange here leather, 
sheep-skins, furs, horns, woollen cloths, coarse linens, and 
cattle for tea.s, porcelain, rhubarb, manufactured silks, 
nankeens, and other Chinese produce. In 1873 the popu- 
lation, including Ust-Kiachta, was 9050. 

KIDDERMINSTER, a mark^.-town and municipal and 
parliamentary borough of Worcestershire, England, is 
situated in the north-west corner of the county, on the 
Stour, near its junction with the Severn, on the Stafford- 
shire and Worcestershire canal, and on the West Midland 
branch of the Great Western Railway, 14 miles north from 
Worcester and 1 8 miles south-west Trom Birmingham. The 
streets are rather irregular, and the houses for the most 
part small and mean in appearance, but of late years great 
improvements have been made by the paving and widen- 
ing of the streets and the construction of shops and houses 
of a better class. A new system of drainage has also 
been completed, and the town is now well supplied with 
water. Besides the churches, the principal buildings of 
Kidderminster are the corporation buildings, the infir- 
mary, the town h&£l in the Renaissance style, erected in 
1876, the masonic hall and club, and the buildings of the 
school of art. 'Phe parish church of St Mary, a fine old 
structure in the Perpendicular style, containing several 
ancient monuments, was lately extensively repaired. The 
town is adorned by a statue erected in 1875 to Richard 
Baxter, who was for some time minister in Kidderminster, 
and another to Sir Rowland Hill, completed in 1881, and 
by a beautiful drinking fountain. There is a free grammar 
school founded in 1637, besides board schools and others 
connected with some of the churches. A new cemetery 
for the town was opened in 1878. At an early period 
Kidderminster bad a large manufacture of bro^^-cloths, 
but it is now chiefly celebrated for its carpets (see Carpkts, 
vol. V. p. 129), the manufacture of which was introduced 
about the year 1735. At first Scotch carpets were the 
only variety made, but in 1745 the manufacture of Wilton 
ancl Brussels carpets was commenced, and since that period 
the carpets manufactured at Kidderminster, on account 
of the permanency of their. colour, due it is supposed 
to peculiar properties of the water of the Stour, have 
retained «n exceptional reputation. Worsted spinning 
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and dyeing are also aafried on extensively, and there 
are iron foundries, tinplate works, breweries, malthouses, 
tanneries, flour-mills* and a paper-mill. The population of 
the municipfjl borougtf in 1871 was 19,473, and that of 
the parliamentary boroilgh 20,814; in 1881 the corre- 
sponding numbers were 24,270 and 25,634. 

The ancient name of Kidderminster was Chtdermiiister, that is, 
the minster or cliurch onathe brow of the hill. From tho time of 
the Conauest until the time of Henry IT. it was a royal manor. 
Among the privax* owners who subsequently held possession of it 
was th(i poet Waller, Kidderminster n*turned a member to parlia- 
ment in the roign of Edward 1., but tho privilege was subsequently 
lost. In tho 12th year of Charles I. it received a charter of incor- 
poration, and by the Reform of 18.32 it%,gain obtained tho 
privilege of returning a member to parliament. It is now govejned 
acconling to the Muhioi{)al Actbf 1835. 

KIDNAPPING is define^ by Blackstone as the forcible 
abduction or stealing away of a man, woman, or child from 
their own country and sending them into another. The 
term is, however, more commonly applied to tho offence of 
taking away children from the possession of their parents. 
By 24 and 25 Viet. c. lOQ, “ whosoever shall unlawfully, 
by force or fraud, leaj^ or tak(i aVay or decoy or entice 
away or detain any child under the age of fourteen years 
with intent to deprive any parenj, guardian, or other person 
having the lawful care or charge of such child of the posses- 
sion of such child, or with intent to steal any article upon 
or about the person of such chifd, to whomsoever such 
article may belong, ahd whosoever shall with ariy such 
intent receive or harbour«any such child^ 4&c.,” be 
guilty of felony. The abduction or unlawfully talking 
away an unmarried girl under the age of sixteen yoars.out 
of tlio possession and against the will of her father or 
mother, or any other person having the lawful care or charge 
of her, is a misdemeanour under tho same Act. Tho term 
is used in much the same* sense in tho laws of the United 
States. Bishop states the more correct acceptation of the 
word to be false imprisonment aggravated by the intent to 
carry tho person away to another place, but not necessarily 
to another country. 

KIEPF, Kiyeff, or Kiev, a south-western government 
of European Russia, contorininous with those of Minsk, 
Poltava, Tchernigoff, Podolia, Kherson, and Volhynia. The 
area is estimated at ^,664 square miles. In the north we 
find a low-lying district characterized by marsh and wood- 
land ; in the east a series of hills keeps company with the 
Dnieper; and in the west are several outliers from tho 
Carpathian system. Tho central region is a kind of steppe. 
It is only in a very few places that tho altitude exceeds 
900 feet. Granite with underlying syenite is the prevailing 
rock in the west and south-west of the government ; in the 
east there are various Eocene formations. Iron-ore, fire- 
clay, sandstone, and lignite are among the useful minerals. 
Towards the soutborn and the central parts the surface is 
covered by a deep rich “ black earth.” Nearly the whole 
of the government belongs to the basin of the Dnieper, that 
river forming part of its eastern boundary. In the south- 
west are a few small tributaries of tho Bug. Besides the 
Dnieper the only navigable stream is its confluent the 
Pripyat, but two or three of the rest are available for rafts. 
About a fourbh of the surface is occupied by woods, very 
unequally distributed throughout the territory. Rye is the 
commonest of the cereals ; and next follow oats and wheat. 
In the growing of beetroot the government is tho first 
in Russia, and its factories for the production of beetroot 
sugar are the largest in the empire. The whole industrial 
activity of the district has rapidly developed since about 
the middle of the century : in 1879 there were 602 estab- 
lishments, with 35,306 workmen, and a production worth 
■^10,000,000. In the 75 sugar factories largo numbers of 
Tartars from Tamboff and Penza find employment ; and 
next in importance are the flour-mills, leather works, and 


tobacco factories. Tho population of the government has 
increased from 2,017,262 in 1862 to 2,266,000 in 1875. 
Little Russians form 80 per cent, of the aggregate ; Jews, 
13 per cent. ; Pules, 4 per cunt. ; White Russians, 2.^ per 
cent ; and there are a few thousand Great Russians. There 
are twelve districts Radomui.sl,Kieff,Kaneff,Tcherkasui, 
Tchigirin, Vasilkoff, Berditcheff, Lipovets, ISkvira, Tarash-^ 
tcha, Uman, Zvenigorodka. Besides the government town 
the following have upwards of 5000 inhabitaifts : — Berdi- 
tcheff, 52,560; Vasilkuff, 1 6,597; Uman, 15,393; Tclier- 
kasui, 13,914 ; Tarashtclui, 11,420 ; Zvenigorodka, 1 1,375; 
Skvira, 10,061 ; Tchigirin, 9677 ; KanelF, 7418; Lipovets, 
6710 ; Radornuisl, 5905, to which may be added tho large 
Jewish village of Zlatopol, 1 0 , 000 , The exarchate or dio- 
cese of Kieff and Galitsch is the oldest in Russia, an«l com- 
prises 1421 churches, 12 cathedrals, and 30 monasteries. 

lu 1708 a Kiolf govuriiiMcnt was lt)uinlc(l wliich included tho 
whole eastern Ukraine aii<l an extensive rr^^ioii in ('cntrul Russia con- 
taining thirty -six towns — Orel, Knrsk, Ac. 'J’lie Kiel!’ lieutenant 
ship, founded iu 1782, consisted of parts of tin* ]»n-senL govcrnnicnt.s 
of Ki(;ff, Poltava, and Telnunigoff. In 179d the prc.scut govern- 
ment wiis pnictically constituteil, thoiigli scvrral slight changes in 
regard to the district towns have since taken plai i*. 

Kieff, capital of tlie above province, the “mother city” 
and Canterbury of Russia, is situated on the right *»r 
western bank of the Dnieper, in 50 ‘ 2C' N. hit. and 30" 
37' E. long., 800 miles from St Petersburg, and 5GG miles 
from Moscow on the highway between Moscow and Odessa. 
By railway it is connected on the one hand with lvur.sk and 
on the otlier hand with Odtissa. The site of the greattu- 
part .of tho town consists of a succession of hills or blulls 
8iipai»ated from each other by ravines and hollow's, tlie 
elevation of the central portions being from 350 to 365 
feet above the ordinary level of the Dnieper. On the 
opposite side of the river the country spieads out low and 
level like a sea. Having by this time received all it.s 
important tributaries, the Dnieper is a largi* and navigable 
stream ; but as it appromdies the town it breaks up into 
I tw'o currents and forms a low gimsy island of considerable 
extent called Tukhanoff. During the spring Hoods there 
is a rise of 16 or even 20 feet, and not only the wdnde 
island but the country along the left bank ;iiul tlie lower 
grounds on the right bank are laid under water. 'Fhc bed 
of the river is sandy and shifting, and it is only hy co.st]y 
engineering works that the main stream has been kept from 
returning to the more eastern channel wliicli it formerly 
occupied. Opposite the southern part of tla* fown, where 
the currents have again united, the river is cro.ssed by a 
wroiight-iron bar-chain suspension bridge, which at tlie 
time of its erection (1851) wus the largest enterprise of 
the kind in Europe. It is about half a mile in length 
and 52.J feet in breadth, and the four principal spans are 
each 440 feet. The bridge was designed by Mr Yignoles, 
and the whole of the ipm (3500 tons) employed iu the con- 
struction was prepared in England. The cost was about 
£400,000.1 

Owing to the natural character of tho site, Kieff u broken 
up into several distinct portions ; Ind from no point is it 
possible to get a view of the city as a whole. Up to 1S37 
the town proper consist'd of the Old Town, Pctchersk, and 
J’odol ; but in that year three districts were added, and in 
1879 the limits were extended so as to include Kurenevka, 
Lukyanovka^ Shulyavka, and Solonienka, and the whnle 
was divided into eight districts. The adniinistriflixc^areii 
of the town, as thus defined, is about 12,404 acres, or 18 
square miles ; but these figures give a very exaggerated 
notion of the place, as there are ex tensivb suburbs nml laVgo* 
intervals of unoccupied ground. Woixl is still tho most 

* Views of the bridge wall b<* found in OffieUl Cataloy^ii ih^ * 

Exhibition^ 1851, vol. i. p. 321. 
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usual building material ; no less than (14-68 per cent, of the 1 18 foet, while ite braadth la feeb fcut if' the plan 
houses oxisting in 1874 were of wiwd alone, and 14-75 per shows no imitation of the great B/atotine ohureh, Uie de- 
cent. of wood and stone. Th« number of clay huts is no corationa of the interior (pietureai nibaAiaa, &6.) tHleatc 
less than 8-57 i»er cent. direct Byanntine influence. Durili^the oecuuation of the 

, The Old Town or Old Kieff quarter (Starokievskaya churoh by the Uniats in the ITtbdbntaiTtiiMe ware covered 
Tohast) occupies the highest of the range of hills. It is with a coating of whitewash^ kbd a thorougb^going reatom- 
^here that the houses arc the most closely built, and that tion was rendered ft matter ipf aedesaity { but the chapel of 
stone structures are imjst abundant In some of the prin- the Three Pontifis has been left ttntottched Jkb Show hoW 
cipal strech— as Vladimir’s, YasiltohikulTs — buildings of carefully the old style hfts been preserved or copied. 
three to five stoiie.H, a comparatively rare thing in Russia, the mosaics is a colossal ropresentation of the Virgin, 1* 
have boon erected. In the 11th century the area was feet in height, which, like the stHwIled “indeStracUblo 
enclosed by earthen ramparts, with bastions and gateways; wall" in Which,, It is Ihlaid. dates from toe tim e of 
but of tlicso the only remnant is the «>-callt>d Golden Gate. Yardslaff. It was this princ/who fotandsd the chttr^ in 
In the centre of the Old Town stands the cathedral of 1037 in gratitude for his victory over the l^tohenegs, His 
St Sophia, the oldest cathedral in tho Russian empire, eareophagus, curiously Bculptured (with mln^ s , fl 4ie 4, &c. 
Tho^ statement frequently repeaUid that it was a copy of is still preserved. The churefi of St Andrew occupies the 
St Sophia’s in Constantinople lias been shown by Zakrevski spot where, according to Bussiwi tradition, toe apostle 
to be a mistake. The building measures in length oidy stood when ee yet KiefiF wtuijiot,and dsolaivd that the hill 
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would become the nitc of a great ciU’. TJic present build- whom there is no acoommodation ifi often V)ery greats — 
ing dates only from 1744-1707. The church of tho Tithes, 72|0()0, for example, were oounted lying under, the open 
restore!! in 1842, was firiginally founded in the closoof the eky on tho night of 16th August 187 2i Of the ten or 
loth cuntury by Vladimir in honour of two inavtyrs whom twelve conventual churches the chief is t\at of theAssuiUp- 
he li:ifl put to death ; dnd tho monastery of Pt Mifflmel (or tion. There are four distinct quarters in the monastery, 
of thf3 Ooldon Heads - HO called from the fifteen gildod each under a superior, fiubjeot to the archimandrite i the 
cupolas of the original church) cluimH to have been built Laura proper or New Monastery^ that of the Infiriugryy 
in lies by Svyulopolk 11., and restored in 1666 by Bogdan and those of the Nearer and the Farther Oav^Si These 
Klimelnitski. caves or catacombs are the most striking ehaihtteristic of 

Up to 1820 the Hciuth-eastern district of Pctchorsk was tho place, the name Petcherski indeed, is oonuected With 
the rodifstrial and commercial quarter; but it has been the Russian pesfUcheraj a cave; The first series of thSse 
greatly altered in carrying f)ut fortifications commenced In caves, dedicated to St Antonyi contains about eighty 
that year by Nicholas I. Most of the liouses are small and .saints* tombs; the second^ dedicated to St Theodosius^ 
' olrKfashionod. The monastery — tlio Kiovo-Petcherskaya about forty-five. The bodies were formerly exposed to 
-is the chief e.stabli8hment of it.«s kind in Russia; it is view; but the pilgrims who now pass through the gleomy 
visited cf/ery year by about .350,000 pilgrims. From the galleries, candle in hand, see nothing btti the drspenes and 
* books of the conventual inns it is shown that shelter i$ the inscriptionsi Among the more notable nemes ari 
given to 150,000 persons per annum ; and the numbers for those of Nestor the Aronioleri and Oia of ituxom§ the Old 
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Cossack* of tke Bussiat^ epics. ThS foundation of the 
monasteijr is ascribed to two saints of the 11th century — 
Antony of Lynbetk and Hilarion, metropolitan of Kioffi 
By the middle of the^llttb century it had become wealthy 
and beautifuli but^ completely ruined by Batu in 1240| it 
remained deserted for more than two centuries. Brinoe 
Simeon Oblkovitoh was the first to start the restoration. 
A conlldgration laid tl^ buil^iags waste^in 1716| and their 
present Mpdct is largely due to Peter L The monastery 
contains a school of picture-makers of ancient origin^ whose 
productions are widely diffused throughout the empire^ and 
a printing press froth which have issued a variety of 
litur^cal and religious Wodts, the oldest' known examples 
bearing the date 161^. ^ 

The Fodol quarter^ as name indicates, lies on the 
low ground at the foot of dihe bluffs. It is the industrial 
and trading Ouatter of the town, and the seat of the great 
fair of the ^‘Oohtracts,*^ the transference of which from 
Dubno in largely stimulated Jibe commercial prosperity 

of the city. The present Aguiar arrangenfbnt of its streets 
arose aftet the great fire of 1811. . Lepki district (from the 
lepki OJ^ lime tms, destroyed id 1838) is of recent origin, 
and id mainly inliabited by the well-to-do classes. It is 
sometimes called the palace quarter, from the royal palace 
erected between 1868 and 1870, on the Site of the older 
structure dating f rqm the time o^Elisabeth. Oardons and 
parks abound ; the pidace garden is exceptionally fine, arid 
in the same neighbourhood are the public; gardetis with the 
place of amusement kho\fn as tho GhUitdau de Flours. 

In the Kow Buildings, or the fjuibed quarter, are the 
university and the botanical gardens. The Ploskfiqra Tchast 
(Flat quarter) or Obolon contains the lunatic asylum ; tho 
Lukyanovka Tchast^ the penitentiary and the camp and 
barracks ; and the Bulvgniaya Tchast, the military gym- 
nasium of 3t Vladimir and the railway station. 

Kieff is the sent of tho goveniOt-gcmeral of the throe provinces of 
KitiiT, Podolia, and Vulliynia, and as such poeSSssos a large nmiiber 
of a^niniiitrative iiistitutioiiH. lii 1862 it was mado tho lioad- 
qdattore of a artult militsty dlstHcit indtiditig tlio atUio provinces. 
As a centre of itiiolieotue] sotivity it tanks uttidng tho principal 
cities of Hussia* The university of St Vladllnir, transferred from 
Viltia after the Polieh idsUrroction of 1881, possossed 04 professors 
in 1878, ahd was attended by 7/1 students j and the libraiy con- 
tained 150,000 VolutneSi The theological lu^lideiny and thoolo^ical 
seminary are largo inUtitutlouS : and tho ordinary odncational 
establishmeute include three mule and four female gyniunsiuiiiH. 
A ihiily paper, fbtliitlcd ill 1864, and niho otjior periodicals are pub- 
llshetl in file toWti. Of tfie learned societies tiio inoro important 
arc tho medical (1840). the naturalists' (1869). tho juridicanlSTd). 
the historical of Hostor the chronicler (1872). the horticultural 
(1875), and the dramatical (1879), the archmo(ogi<Mil coiiimissioii 
(1848), and tho sodisly of Cliurch arclioeotogy. There are threo 
cnHSiderablo iilieatres. 

!h 1862 tno population of KieiT was returned os 70,841 ; of 
this hUfiibar 8604 hrero tldinaii Catholics, 1411 dews, and 976 
rrotestahte. Ill 1874 the total Was given as 127,261, — 77 48 per 
cent, being msinDera irf the Bi-eek Church, 1 o- 86 percent. JeWs, 8’18 
par eeht. UktUbliCS, and 2^48 par ceni Protostauts. The clergy^ 
n^giilar mid seeulat-^tnoUllteu to ho less than 3606. Kussiail amt 
its dialeCtIf were Spokell by foUr-lifths of the iuhubitauts. For 1881 
the total pdpulatioti is estimated at 165,000. 

The history of Klett cantlot be satisfactorily tevered from that of 
HhsSia. Aodomlng td Kestbr’s well-kridwii legend it was founded in 
864 by three brothers ltd, fihtdhck. and Khorili. It was in tlio waters 
of the Dnieper pppoSlto the tbWIi that Vhulimir, the first saint of the 
Ausaian CbUi*eh, Baused his people to bobapti;sed; and KiefFhecaino 
the seat of Urn first OhriStlmi church, of the first Christian school, 
aiid df thd first library in Aussia. For three hundred ami 
ssventybSiil yttm it WkS an indcpotidelit RliSslan city : for eighty 
years ft was iUlfiSbt fo theMongolS * tor two hundred and forty-nine 
y|Min It b0lbh|ftd to the Llthuaniah principality: and for uinuty- 
c Wt ydars te rOland. it was finally united to the Russian empire in 
1667. ' Id 1682 the headquarters of the first artny (torps, with all the 
departmente of the general staff, were irausforred to Kieff from 
MogtleSl Thd Mtt^iSbUrg rights, which the city had previously 
ehfpyed, Were fibulmtid iS iSsS, and tlie ordinary fonn of town 
gbralhilllbnk ititrbduebd I ahd In 1640 It was I^e subject to the 
cdmftiM mi law of the bmpho. 


A long list of works relstinlr M Rleff Will ha fotikfl in 8mtetio(r, .VZoo, Rosk, 
Jmp, uf more recent jiuhllcatlon are pie folluwliiff:- RaiiibHUd'H /.a Hu*tU 
VjpIvtM, PafM, lars i AVenurlna khipa 0 Ki^v^kikk Iktgatuihjakh, l^'icitiktira, 
lS7ti, dcAlintr With the cMily Kleff horiMis ; 'iCahreviiki, Qmimnw KUma^ 1s<;h ; the 
mtileHalH iaSUoa by tho lumpoi'ttry coinintfiAion for tlio Invostiimtioii ot tlio 
snclotit records bf tho city ; TaranovMktb ihrod Kteffx Rleff. ISSl. Sea sImo 
baud in,yfccv. de Deux Afondts^ 1874. The standard Kooluaical map of the govern- 
Inbnt IS Tliedpliilfiktoirs (sue jjutl. ithp. He yat. dt Mottow^ IA72). 

KIEL, the chief town of the province of Schleawig- 
Holstbin in Frussin, is picturesquely situated at the soutlieni 
end of the Rieler Fbhrdo, about 66 miles north-east ot 
Hamburg by mil. It consists of a somewhah cramped old 
town arid a better built and fiiote spacious newer purt. 
ItiCrCEkSed since 1869 by the inclusion of Brunswick anj 
lliisternbrook. tn the old town stands the palace, built 
in the 13th century, and enlarged by Catherine II. of 
BUssia in the 18th ; it contains the university library of 
160,000 Volumes, and a small collection of casts of auticjue 
sculpturo and of Thorwaldscn’s works. Other interesting 
buildings are the church of S^t Nicholas, dating from 1240, 
With a lofty tower \ the old towndiousc ; the prison and 
court-house; the observatory; the iliesitrc; the (jovernmeut 
naval ofllcds; and the Thaulaw museum, opened in 1877. 
The University, founded in 1605 by Christian Albert, duke 
df Schleswig, and nahied after him Christiana Albertina, 
had in 1881 a teaching-staff of 69, with 380 siudents. Tho 
now university buildings were completed in 1870. A naval 
academy was opened in 1875. Among the public rharitics 
there are three hospitals, a blind asylum, an orphanage, 
an idiot aaylum, and a largo institution for poor ('iti/ons 
and their wddows. Kiel Is the most important naval har- 
bour of deriiiiiny, and the station of tho (Jurnmii Baltic 
fieot ; tho port and its approaches are very strongly fortified. 
The laud defences, not yet completed, are to consist of 
•eleven forts, completely encircling the town. The imperial 
dockyards on the east side of tho haven include two large 
basina (one 239 yards square, the other 271 yards by 236 
yards), connected by a canal 70 yards long, four dry docks 
(each loo to 1 20 yards long by 24 or 25 yards wide), and a 
Wet dock. Near thorn are ttie yards of a large sliipbiiilding 
company. The excellence and safety of Kit'l harbour, w'^Loso 
Oi^ly drawback is that it Is frozen in winter, have made tho 
town one of the principal ports of the Baltic. It carries on 
a very active trade with the banish islands as w cll as with 
tho Continent. The chief ilnports arc grain, coal, timber, 
and cattle; the (iliief exports, timber, coal, iisli, and agri 
cultural produce. Iron-founding and tho nmimfactiire of 
machuifery, wooden wares, carpets, tobacco, and oil form tho 
leading industries after tho shipping trade, fn 1879 there 
entered at Kiel 3074 ships, representing 279,099 tons; 
3021 cleared, representing 275,600 tons. Nt^ar the town 
are large steam corn-mills. Kiel posHc.ssea a sea-bathing 
establishment, and Is surroumlcd by fino scenery. The 
population ill 1875, Including tho garrison, was 37,246. 

Tlio name of Kid ajipi-uis us curly as tlie lOHi Leiilury in tho form 
Kyi. Kiol is tnolilioiKMl as a city iii tin* m-xt ccnlury ; in 1242 it 
n*K»iVdd the biihci'k. ri^fits ; in llicllth rrfitiliy it ne'quiml otlu-r 
privileges, ami in IStili ontcrcil tho Iliin«i('allo longuo. ^It Mill'crod 
much from noighhouring Imvmisj and in the wars in whii-h 
Behleswig was involved Kiel hml its sliaru of siego and ca]»tniv. In 
recent tinii'H tlio nunu* of Kid has betn a.sjjocialcd with tho peace 
coiiciudRd in 1814 hctaooii (heat llriliilnand Domilark, ami 8\Vodcii 
and Doiiimirk, hy whf«*h Norway was coded to Sweden. 

KIELOE, tho chief town of a govornmfent in Itussian 
Poland, is situated about 50 miles north-east of CincoW, in 
the mountainous district of the Lysa Gorii. The copper- 
mines which wore in the 16lli century the niainjlupport of 
the place are no longer worked } but it has Imn-works and 
sugar factories of considerable importance. The principal 
buildings ara the cfithedral, the bishop’s pnlaCc, aed jjl 
nunnery in which is an ancient statue of 8t* Barbara 
fashioned out of a singli^ piece of galena, fn 1873 the 
population was 7838. Bishop QedeoW of Cracow is sai4 
to have founded Kiulce in 1178. * 
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KIERKEGAARD, SOrex (1813-1855), the greatest 
philosophical writer that Scandinavia has produced, was 
born at Copenhagen, May 5, 1813, and was the seventh 
child of a respectable Jutland hosier, lie was a very 
serious and precocious boy, weak in health, morbid in 
character. Of his mother, singularly enough, ho has said 
no word in his copious autobiographical remains, although 
)ie was in his twenty-s^^cond year when she died ; she had 
been his father’s servant. Kierkegaard became a student 
at the imivefcity of Copenhagen, and took up theology as 
a profession, but never became a priest. He lived in great 
retirement, deeply oppressed with melancholy and physical 
suffering, and was at first very little known to his contem- 
poraries. Ill 1838 he published his first volume, J\tjkrs 
of a Still Linu^j Jfan^ a very poor attempt to characterize 
Hans Andersen. Two years later he took his degree, with 
a treatise Oft Inmj/, which contains the germs of his later 
speculations. In 1840 he engaged himself to a young lady, 
and shortly after broke off the engagement, an extraordinary 
step for which he has given many extraonlinary reasons. 
It was not until 1842 that he began the comiiosition of Ids 
greatest work, Entcu- Elhr (“ Either — Or ”), on which his 
reputation mainly rests ; this appeared in 1813, and was 
immediately followed by a rapid succession of philosophical 
works, which formed at once au epoch in the history of 
Danish literature. From IS40 to 1854, however, he was 
silent as an author. In the last- mentioned year he pub' 
lished a polemical tract against Bishop Martcnsen, and the 
short remainder of liis life was s[u»nt in a feverish agitation 
against the theology and practice of the state church. But 
hia health, which had always been mi.serable, was growing 
worse and worse. In October 1855 he took up his abotlei 
in one of the chief hosjiitals of Copenhagen, where he 
died, on the 11th of Xovember, at the age of forty-two. 
His life has been written, with great skill and brilliance, 
by Dr Georg Braudes (1877). Kierkegaard published 
about thirty di.stinct books during his life-time, and left 
at his death about an equal amount of MS. ; a competent 
analysis of these multifarious labours is given in Brandes’s 
admirable bu)grai»hy. 

KILDARE, an inland county of Ireland, in the province 
of J^einster, i.s situated between 52 51' and 53'' 20' X. lat., 
and V>etwecn 28' ami 7 11' W. long., and is bounded 

on the W. by Queen’s county and King’s county, N. by 
Meath, E. by Dublin and Wicklow, and S. by Carlow. The 
area is 418,407 acre.s, or 654 .square miles. 

— The greater part <»f Kildare belong.^ to tlie 
carboniferous plain wliich occupies the central portion of 
Ireland. In the etist of the county tliis plain is bounded 
by clev.itions belonging to the clay slate formatiuns border- 
ing on tlie granite mountains of Dublin and Wicklow ; in 
the south it is encroached upon by the granite formations 
of Carlow : and in tlie centre it is interrupted by an 
elevated platedii terminated on the l outh by the liills of 
DuuMiiHTp, consisting chieHy of grauwacke and clay slates, 
and on the north by the Hill of Alhai, a conical rock of 
porphyry and green'>tomj, which rises abruptly from the 
Bog of Allen to the height of 300 feet. Marble of very 
fine quality is obtained in the quarries to the west of the 
town of Kildare, and copper ore is said to have been found 
in the hills of Duniiiurry. 

Jllv*'rs. —The principal rivers are the Boyne, which with 
its tributiir^ the Blackwater rises in tlie north part of the 
county* but ^soon passes into Meath ; the Barrow, which 
birms ^he boundary of Kildare with Queen’.s county, and 
receives the Grec.se ^and tlie Lane shortly after entering 
iCildare ; Hlie Lesser Barrow^, which flows southward from 
the Bog of Allen to m.*ar Rathangan ; and the Liffcy, 
w hich enters the coiMity near Ballymore Eustace, and flowing 
fourth west and then north east quits it at Leixlip, having 


received the Morrel between Cclbri^igo and Clanc, and the 
Ryew^ater at Leixlip. I'lie northern border of the county 
is traversed by the Royal Canal, whkh connects Dublin 
wdth the Shannon at Cloondara. Fuft-ther south the Grand 
Canal, which connects Dublin withethe Shannod at Shannon 
Harbour, occupies the valley of the Liffey until at Sallina 
it enters the Bog of Allen, passing into King’s county near 
the source of the river Bbync. ({Several branch canals 
connected with it afford communication with the southern 
iistricts of the county. 

Climate and AyrinUture , — Ovriiig in a considerable 
degree to the large extent of bog, the climate of the northern 
districts is very Onoist, and f^gs are frequent, but the 
eastern portion is drier, and the ^.liniuto of the Liffey valley 
is very mild and salubrious. The soil, whether resting on 
the limestone or on the clay slate, is principally a rich deep 
loam inclining occasionally to clay, easily cultivated and 
very fertile if properly drained, which too often is not the 
case. About 40,000 acres fn the nortliem part of the 
county are incliicled in the Bog of Allen, which is, however, 
intersected in many plaqes. elcvhted tracts of firm ground. 
To the south of the town of Kildar^T is the Curragb, an 
undulating down of about 8000 acres extent, and 
presenting to the eye a lieautiful sw'ard of vivid green 
unbroken by a single tree or shrub. The common is the 
property of the crown, and is occupied as a sheep walk, 
while a portion of it forms the principal race-course of 
Ireland. It is now also the headquarters of a military 
(livisien.* The most fertile and Lighly cultivated districts 
of Kildare are the valleys of the Liffey and a tract in the 
south watered by the Greese. The demesne lands along 
the valley of the Liffey are finely wootled. More attention 
is paid to drainage and the use of manures on the larger 
farms than is done in many otberiparts of Ireland, but the 
small farms are mostly cultivated in the usual slovenly 
manner. The pas^jiires which* are not subjected to the 
] dough are generally very rich ami fattening. 

The follow’in;^ table givc.s a elnssilicalion of hoKlings ncconling to 
.size in 18.50 and 1880, a.s contained in the agricultural returns 
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Tlio total area under crop in 1881 was 1‘20,953 acres, or 20 l)ep 
cent, of the wliole acreage ot the county. In 1880 289,406 acres, a 
percentage of 67 ’2, were under grass, 360 inures lay fallow, 7332 
werewood.s, 37,6-10 bog and inar.')h, 983 barren mountain land, and 
1.5,404 water, roads, and fences. The area under c!rop in 1860 was 
147,607 acres, tlie diiniDution in 1881 being more tbiin accounted for 
by a fall of 34,932 in tbe an*a under catciiIs. On tlie oilier baud, 
the aiea under grass iiiercnsed between 18.50 and 1881 by 47,166 
acres. Between 18.50 and 1881 the area under wheat, for whicli tho 
rif'Ii «le» p st>il in the valley of the hilfey is well suited, declined 
from 22,737 to 41 2n, and that under oats from 46,791 to 23,761, 
<ir nearly one-hslf, wliile the area undor hurley was netirly doubled, 
being 13,88.3 in 1881. I’lie area uiuler potatoes declined from 
12,1.58 acre.s in 18.50 to 9348 acres in 1881, and, iiotwithstamling a 
large increase, in pasturage and in the niimher of cattle, the urea 
under tiiriiip.s only inercssed from 9622 to 11,601. 

llor-si'S have increa.scd fiom 13,621 in 186.5 to 13,796 in 1881. 
Tin: n umber u.sed for iigiicultural pui'iiosoH was 820.5. Lirtle atten- 
tion is paid to the brofsl, and tiie sup])]y is obtained ebieffy otilsido 
the limits of the county, i.'attle in 1866 numbered 74,480, and in 
J8>t1 liiiil increased to 92,262. Milcli cows iiiitnberod only 12,678, 
.'Mill liave diminished since 1866 by 3612. There has lM*cn great im- 
proveiiiciit in the breeds of cattle, crosses with the sliorthoniod or the 
iiiirhiim being now tlio most common. Sheep nuiiihered 127,614 in 
1865, 133,996 in 1880, and 117,760 in 1881. They are grazed chiefly 
on the (.'iiiTagli, and are now priiicifially Ducestors or erosHcs with 
t hat brecil. i igs linve d i niinislied since 1 8.56 from 1 6, 998 to 1 2,936. 
Boats ill 1881 numbered 3836, and poultry 224,310. 

According to tlie eorrectiMi summary of the return of owners of 
land in li eland, 1878, the county in 1873 was divided among 1768 
owners, ]io.<{sessing altogether 4 12, 4 90 acres, with a rateable valuation 
of .£338,233. Of the owners 848, or 48 per cent, fiossessed 1 tore 
and upwards and the average rateable valuation all over was 
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16t. 4id. * 1%6 Aike of L^^ter owned 67,1^7 acres ; the marquis ! 
of Drogheda, 16,609; Sir G. G. Aylmer, 15,896; John La Touche 
11,7>82 ; and seven other estates exceeded 5000 acres. 

Mdnttfactures * — Thou^ possessing a good supply of water-power, 
the county is almost whwy destitute of manufactures : but there are 
a few sm^ cotton, woollene and [japer mills, as well as bioweries 
and distilleries, and several corn milLs. Large quantities of turf are 
exported to Dublin by the canal. 

Mailways, — ^The Great Western line crosses the county at its 
northern TOUi^aty near leixlip, Maynooth, Kilcock, and Kiitield, 
and the Great ^uthern and Western passes through nearly its whole 
extent by Naas, Newbridge, Kildare, Mouosterevan, and Athy. 

AdmiiiiatiratiMi , — ^The county comprises fourteen baronies, and 
contains 107 civil parishes, five x^arts of parishes, and 1240 town- 
lands. Judicially it is within the homo circuity aad is divided into 
fourteen petty sessions districts and three parts of petty scftsioiis 
districts. Assizes are held at Naas* and quarter sessious at Athy, 
Kildare, Maynooth, and Naas. The county contains portions of the 
six poor-law unions of Athy, B^ltiuglass, Carlow, Celbridge, Eden* 
dorry, and Naas. The military stations at Newbridge aud the 
Ourragh constitute the Ouri;sgh military district, and the barrurks 
at Atmy and Naas are included in the Dublin military district. 
There are three townships — Athy, Tj^aas, and Newbridge. The 
principal other towns are Mayz:ooth (which is th j seat of a Roman 
Catholic college), Celbridge^ Kildare, Monasterevan, Kilcullen, 
Leixlip, KilcocK, Castledermot, BallyulUi^i Eustace, and Rathangaii. 
Previous to the Union Kildare returned ten members to xmrlia- 
ment, of whom eight represented boroug]is ; but now it sends only 
two, who sit as members for the coupty. 

Papulation,— -Acoording to the census return«of 1659 the |K)xni- 
lation ainountod to only 13,825, of whom 796 were Endish and 
13,029 Irish. In 1760*it was estimated at 51,726. According to the 
parliamentary return of 1821 it was 99,065, and by 1841 it had in- 
creased to 115,190, but in 1851 had diminished to 96,495, in 1861 to 
90,946, in 1871 to 83,614, and \jfi 1881 to 76,102,olr whom 4().85& were 
males and 35,243 females. In several other counties there is an^xeess 
of males over females, but it is much larger in Kildare than in any 
other, which is the more remarkable that botweou 1851 and *1880 
there has been also an excess of male emigrants, the total number of 
emigrants being 13,651 fiiales and 11,765 females, or 27 '9 per cent, 
of the population of 1861. The rate of marriages in 1880 to ev4*ry 
1000 01 tne peculation was of births 22*0, and of deaths 16 *9, 
the rates for Ireland being 3*8, 24*0, and 19*3. The number of 
natives of England and Wales ipssidiug in the county in 1841 was 
406., and in 1871 they had increased to 5270 ; of natives of Scot- 
land tboro were 151 in 1841 and 574 in ISH. The nuinlxjr of 
Roman Catholics in 1881 was 66,184; of Protestant Episcopalians, 
8616; of Presbyterians, 754; of Metlicidists, 344. In 1871 there were 
none who spoke Irish onlyfbut 554 spoke Irish and English. The 
number who could read and write in 1871 was 43,783 ; 11,472 could 
reail but could not write, and 28,859 could neither reml nor write. 

Hisim , — ^The oarly inhabitants of the county are X)crhHps to ]ye 
identihed with Ptolemy’s Coriondi. Afterwards it fonne«l ])an of 
the district of Caollan or Galen, which also included X)ortions of 
Wicklow and Carlow, the principal chieftain being a representa- 
tive of the family of Hy Coallaii or M^Kclly, who had their resitieiico 
at the moat of Ardscull near Naas. Ac«;ording to a tale in the 
Book of Leinster the original name of Kildare was Dmim Criaidh 
{Drumcree), which it rotainodmntil the time of St Brigit, after which 
it was ohanged to Cilldara^ the church of tl^o oak, from a very old 
oak under whose shadow the saint had constructed her coll. For 
some oentuim it was under the government of the Maemurroughs, 
kings of Leinster, but along with the remainder of Lcinaler it 
was granted by Ueniy 11. to Strongbow. On the division of the 
paUfinateof Leinster among the five granddaughters of Strongbow, 
Kildare fell to Sibilla, the fourth daughter, w*ho married William do 
Farrars, earl of Derby. Tlirough the marriage of the only daughter 
of William de Ferrars it pass^ to William de Vescy— who, when 
challenged to single combat by John Fitz Thomas, baron of Ofiuly, 
for acousing him of treason, fied to France. His lands were there- 
upon in 1297 bestowed on Fitz Thomas, who in 1816 was created 
earl of Kildare, and in 1317 was appointed slieriif of Kildare, the 
office remaining in the family until the attainder of Gerald, the ninth 
earl, in the rei^ of Heniy VIII. Kildare was a liberty of Dublin 
until 1296, when an Act was passed con.stituting it a separate couuty. 

AnHpiUisi.’^ln the county there are several old gigantic pillar 
stones, the principal being those at Punchestown, Harristown, 
Jigginstown, and Mullamast. Among the more remarkable oarth- 
v^ks are the raths at Mullamast, Knockcaellagh near Kilcullen, 
Ardscull near Naas, aud elsewhere, and the numerous sepulchral 
Cumgh. Of the round towers the finest is that of 
Kil^re, which is 180 feet high ; there are remains of others at 
^ghadoe, KilcuUon, Oughteranl, and Castledermot. At one time 
were an immense number of religious houses in the countv. 
^wre are remains of a Franciscan abbey at Castloilomiot. At 
there are the ruins of an Augustinian nunnery and also 
p^rttona of a building said to have belonged to the Knights 
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Templars. The town of Kildare has ruins of no less than four 
monastic buildings, among others the nunnery found(‘.<l by St 
Brigit. The site of a iiiunastery at Uhl Kilcullen, said to date 
from the time of St Patrick, is marked by two stone crosses, one 
of wrhich is curiously bculplured. The tine abbey of Moniisti*rcvaii 
is now the seat of the iii;in[uis of Drogheda. On the Liffcy are 
the remains of Great Connel Abbey near Celbridge, of St Wr)lst4in’li 
near Celbridge, and of New Abliey. At Mooiie, where there wa.^ 
at one time a Franeisran monastery, there aie tin*, muiiiiis of a 
very old cross with curious .sculptunngs. Among the oM castlr.',* 
may l)e mentioned those of Athy and Castledermot, l^iilt about the 
time of the Anglo-Norinan invasion ; Maynooth Castle*, built by 
the Fit/gcralds ; Kilkca, oiiginally built by the seventh earl of 
Kildare, and restored witliiii llm present century; and Timoliii, 
erected in the reign of King .lol.n. 

KILIA, a seaport town of lloumauia, formerly in the 
province of Moldavia, situated on the northern bank of 
tho northern arm of the lower Danube, 20 miles from its 
mouth. The inhabitants, between GOOO and 7000 in 
number, are mainly engaged in the river trade and fisheries. 
Kilia was occupied by tho Russians in 1790, and bom- 
barded by the English and French in Old Kilia is 

on tho opposite side of the river. A j)lan of the present 
town will be found in the maps published hy the European 
Commission of the Danube. 

KIL IAN, Rt, the apostle of Franconia, wa.s, according 
to Ilrabanus Maiirua, a native of Irelainl, whence along 
with his companions he went to eastern Franconia. After 
having preached the gospel in Wurzburg, tho whole party 
were put to death by the orders of an unjust judge of 
tho name of Gozbert. Notker Balbulus (r*. 912) relates 
that Kilian’s mission emanated from tlie pope, and that 
Gozbert was the duke of Franconia, who, after receiving 
baptism, bad been persuaded to put away hi.s wife (Gcila) 
ibe cause she w*as his brothers widow. Geila in revenge 
caused Kilian and his comiades, Cohauan and Totnian, to 
be secretly juit to death. Later accounts assign tho mis- 
sion to the time of Conon (G86). In the Jf(trtproli»j{es 
Bainto Kilian (Kyllena, Chilianusf, Coloinan, and Totmau 
are commemorated on July 8. Their relics lie in the 
cathedral (St Kiliansniiinstur) at Wiirzhurg. 

KILIMANJARO, a great snow-topped mountain in 
eastern Africa, in 3"^ 5' S. Jat. and 37“ 22' E. long., has a 
lieight of 18,715 feet, and is believed to be the loftiest 
eminence of the wdzole continent. It stands completely 
apart from all the neighbouring heights, but is only *‘one 
of many summits that crown the eastern edge of the great 
plateau of equatorial Africa.” At a dLstance of 100 miles 
to tlio north, aenKss the wide expanse of the Kaptei and 
Kikuyu plains, lie the less known mountain.** Kenia and 
Lemeru ; and due w’e.st, at a distance of about 30 or 40 
miles, risc.s the noble mass of Mount Meru. 

As the natives belu*v<? that tlu* siiiniuit of Kilimanjaro U o«>inposed 
of silver, it is po.s.sil)lc that Aristotlv's ivftTriit-v to “IIil* so-c'alled 
Silver Mountain ” from wliivh tin* Nilt* llows was based on indistinet 
reports about tlii.s mount aiii ;,bMl the re.il discovery of its existence 
w’as made only in bS4S Jiy .Mr Rebnuiii of the C’hureh Missionary 
Society {Church Mi.sM'oimru Ihir1]}\jr)urr^ 1849). His aeeonnt, 
though fully iHune out by Dr Krai)f. w.is at first recei veil Vith great 
incredulity by ja'nfi’ssioiial gei>gr;i]»her.s. The matter lias bem 
finally set at rest hy tho visits paid to the iiuninluiu by Yonder 
Deekeii (1801 ;ind i.S»;*2) nnd Mr t’hatlos New (1867), the latter 
of wduun reiu lievl llio lower edge of tho snow, Kilimaiij.iici has two 
principal .summits. The eastern, Kibo or Baiviii, is .i maonifirenl 
dome with a smooth and reguhir outline; tho other, Kimawm/i, 
is a dark ami rnggeil jieak ; and betweoii the two stretelies a 
siiddle-like ridge sevenil miles in extent, ’fraehyte.s, b:isalt, 
and obsidian wiuv obtained by Von der Deekiii from the uppei 
iwrt of the mountain. Mr Now distinguished six elejii*ly a».»ik« d 
2 une.s of veget.it ion. The first was tho region of tb# bamini and 
maize, tho sinfaee, when not umler eultivnti<m, bring eloth»id with 
A rlo.so turf e\ee»*dingly rieli in <‘lover ; uboM* this lay a brlt of 
jungle ; the jungle was sm vM-ded by a foresf of giganlie inrsVith 
a dense and varied mnhTgrowth, and an extraordinary profnsi«ni o" 
moss both on tlu* grouml anti on the stems «iid hraneln s ; b« \ ond the 
tree.s was a r-gion of hills covered w’ith rich gruss and ( lover ; beyond 
tho grn.ss came heath ; and ihisgratlually dwindled iiw«y into a region* 
of bare wind-swept rocks. Among tlio fifty species of ]»hints e«J- 
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loct^ on tho monnbiin I>r Hooker found oYilt a few of those 
Mnropeiin forms which itfe known to exist in the CaTnorooh'sl dM 
the Abrssihiaii m(«<nt»ehis. 

Ffi»frt the sonthern slopes of Rilitnnnfflho rfeSc(*r(d a gfeit itidHf 
Streams— the Weri-^Tfari, the Rnu, thobfinrt, Ac. — which, nrtitiiig 
with the Jipe from LakcJijie, ultimately form the Rdfa otPaugiihf 
ah imporfarit fiver teaching the Indisih Ocean about iT Sit S. lat. 
The hilly country n)find the southern skirts is occupied the Jn^as 
or Ohji«^, who cultivate mawe, millet, and pulse, and keep cattle. 
Their miief villages are Kilema and Meiche. 

See n. Thomtci (Mio ffrofojjfst of Voft dot T>c‘c*lvcn’s party) In Prof, offtoii. 
iltofj. IHSMi'i; Krapf, Travel* in Emt A friea, ImiO; NCw, . . in 

Ea*i Afrifti, lS7a, “ 'kiT in Jounial of Linnvan ^soettltij ISTS; and for further 
literature, rftenii.‘i Mitlheilungent 1866. pp. 7f>-7tJ. 

K ILKENN V, an inland county of Ireland, in the proriiice 
of J..einster, is situated between 52" 14' and 5‘J" 52' N. kt., 
and between 6 56' and V 38' W. long. Jt is bounded on 
the N. by Queen's county, K by Carlow and Wexford, S. 
by Waterford, and W. by Waterford and Tipperary. Its 
greatest length from north to south is about 45 miles, and 
its greatest breadth from east to we.st about 25 miles. The 
area is 507,254 acres, or about 793 square miles. 

The greater part of Kilkenny is a continuation forming 
the south-eastern extremity of the Carboniferous Limestone 
plain of Ireland, but in the south-eHst this is bounded 
partly by the Cambro-Siliirian rocks which run into the 
county from W’^exfurd, and partly by a continuation of the 
granite mountains of Wicklow and Carlow, and it is inter- 
rupted in the north by an extensive billy region forming 
part of the Castloeoiner coal-field, which extends also into 
Queen’s county and Tipperary. The field Kes in the form 
of a broad bfusin, and rests on flagstone and black shale. 
The coal is arithracitp, and the most productive portions of 
the bed are in the centre of tlio basin at Castlecomer. 
Besides a large number of fossil pknts, crustaceans of a* 
rare species and also several peculiar reptilian remains have 
been found in the measures. The field is believed to 
contain nearly 80,0110,000 tons of workable coal, and at 
present the annual yield is about 80,000 tons, — the annual 
yield of Ireland being only about 130,000 tons. On the 
granite the linie.8tone has the form of a l^cdded dolomite, and 
this is also principally the form of tlie central divisitm tt) 
the north- wc=»t of Kilkenny. In other ] daces the limestones 
are bluish or black, the latter being the best quality for 
burning, and are often associated with shales nf a coiisider- 
aVjle thicknes.s. Cherty beds frequently occur between the 
limestone and the t.'oal-measunjs. Heniatitic iron of a rich 
r|ua]ity is found in the Cambro-Silnrian rocks at several 
places. Tradition 1ms it that silver shields Were made 
about 850 H.c. at Argetros or Silverwood on the Nore, and at 
Ballygunnion there were very ancient mines associated with 
tlie lead. The shelly black marhlo ol^tained near the tf>Wn 
of Kilkenny has gained wide fame, ahd is used for tomb- 
stones, chimney pieces, and piettrre frames. Mariganese is 
obtained in some of the limestone quarries, an<l also near 
the Barrow, ifarl is abundant in various districts. 
Pipeclay and potter's clay are found, and also yellow ochre. 
Copper occurs near Knocktopher. 

-The principal rivers, the Suir, the Barfow, and 
the Nore, have all thdir origin in the »Slieve Bloom 
mountains, and after a widely divergent course southwards 
discharge their waters into Waterford Harbour. The Snir 
forms the Ixaindfiry of the iiounty with Waterford, and i.s 
navigable for shjops tx> Carrick. The Nore, which is 
navigable tf) frinistiogc, enters the county at its north- 
western bmindary, and flows by Kilkenny to the Barrow, 0 
miles above ^jto.sH, having received in its course the King’s 
river it Jerpoint and tlie Argula near Innistiogc. The 
Barrow, rvhich is navigable beyond the limits of Kilkenny 
into Kildare, forms the eastern boundary of fbe county 
from near New Bridge. There are no lakes of any extent, 
but turloughs are ocM^asinnally formed by the bursting up 
of underground Htreatnx 
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the country and tn^ nature of thq roil, tli(; surface occupied 
by bog or wet land is very smalb atid’ the air m dry and 
very eellubrious. So tedipietate is It In wintet that the 
fnyrtlfc and ttrbtituS gfo«r in tHh 'bpbii air. Thtire is less 
ram iiian ai t)ublin, and vegcia^Ion is earlier ihan in the 
adjacent eouutiea Along the banka of the Snir, Nore, 
and Barrow a very rieh soil has b6en forined by alluvial 
deposits. AbdVh the Coal-nteaSiirtfs in the northern part 
of the county there is a ihoorish tiact devoted chiefly to 
pasturage, the soil above the limestone Is for tlie most 
part a deep and rich loam admirably adapted for the 
growth of wheat. The heattf-bothred hills atfbtd hOney 
with a flavour of peculiar etcellehce. 


fhllowhig table gives d clftesli^catWh of hokliTigs ilfetbrdhig to 
«iz6 in 1850 andin 1880, as Votitaincd ih the rigricultm-kl returns: — 
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The total arcs nndef crops in 1881 was 1*59,304 acres, a pejVciitage 
of 31*4 of fhe Whole acn^jigX of the roiiiiitty. tn IjlfO, 293,25? acres, 
a percentage of 57*8, were lintlet gfnias, 2196 fallow, 10, 7991 wooil, 
10,746 bf)g, 13,51f» fnotntiaiii, Jiin! 21,661 water, roads, atid fciiecs. 
The rtTPff unrtef ctopsi in ISlfO was 195.923. The afe.a utidef cereals 
declined from 11‘2,?20 jtcfrs* in 18.50 t6 6.5,232 m 1881, wheat de- 
vrearing from 47,34SaM to 11,84:1. and aits from 52,236 to 3.5,878, 
while, in other ccfeids, of t^hirli (he chiof Is barley, there linshech an 
iiicN‘5^V<* 12,641 acreA to 17,511.' Between 1861 nfiJ 1880 tho 
frrea under grjtsrf; inefea.sed by 40,530 <icTes. Almost nottiing has 
bf^n done to improve the pn.stttrago of tlio liilly distnetR, whimi are 
sHIl largely covered ^*ith heath. Th6 tftea under mcatiow ami clover, 
Which includes a large portion of rich shil vn tlie. banks of tlie Noro 
and Snfr, increased frotfi 42,482 nrthg in 18.50 to fei,Ct7y' in .1881. 
(•rcen Vrbps diminished ifl area from 41,189 ai'res in 1850 to 31,993 
in 1881. potatoes from 26,321 acres ^o 18 269, and tiiriiijw from 
11,613 to 9929. IfofsciS .since 18.50 (ICcHnftd from 17,161 to 16,98?. 
The mrmber in 1881 nsed for agrictiltnral piirj»o»eS was 11,696. 
Mirfcs Since 1850 hav6 increased from 687 to 1054, uiid as.'^es from 
8855 to 5345. (’attle. in 18So numbered 72,998, and in 1881 had 
ifirfca:sed tn 129, .594. Cows nnmbcfcd 87,696, ot about a third of 
the total infmber of cattle, dairy-farming being largely followed, 
especiufiy rn the hilly dfstriets to the south. The inost common 
.«;])ecje.s of niftlc is .'i ctosS bettveen the old Iii.sli breed and the 
longhorn, brtt Kerry eow.s are eonsfderably in demand for dairies. 
For \Vintef-ferding poanded furze tops an* fnqm-iifly usi-d, but in 
nialiV ejises the rattle gra/o luitsifle in winter. Sheep, the breetl 
of wliieh has been iinieh imptnverl by crosMiig, ine,re;iKed from 40,450 
in 18.50 to 85 :193 in 1881. Pigs have declined in nuTiiber.s from 
45,763 to 39.777, while goats have iitcrimKef? from 59.58 in 6376, 
and poultry norh 197,956 to 410,524. 

Acconhng to the corrVeted BtiTiittidry of owhets of Jamb 1878, the 
land in 187:3, exclusive of the eonhty of iha eity of KilTccniiy, wa-s 
divided amoTig 1150 p.' 0 |tHetots, of Wliotn 82^ jj^ssessed lwj.s than 
I acre. The auhitril rateAblo valuation is stated in tlie relurn of 
1876 as jC 340,696, giving an av/'rago valud of 138. 9d. jier acre. 
There Were fotty-scvcn o^rrs vrho pofl.sc!8Se<! upwards of 2060 acres, 
twelve who possessed iipwiifds of 5000 ncre.8, and six upwards or 
10,000 acrc.s, viz., VisOoant (lifd^n, 35,288; Karl of Hessborough, 
28,907 ; C.’harles' Wan(ic.sf6td^ 22,232; Col. W. F. Tighe, 11,970 ; 
Waffpils of Ormonde, 11,960 ; and Vischuht Moiiiitehrref, 11,919. 

Mnnvfnrivrfd,~ 'Vhi^ lihp.ii mnnufaetnre intro<Iuced into tho 
edunty in the; 17th century by the duke of Ormonde to supeisevie the 
woollen manufacture gradually liecaiho rxtiiicL and tliu woollen 
rrf.tUtifaf;tnTe n6W<'aTTicd on i.s also vcrysniun,. There arc, however, 
bHwerres, f?isHne^i^«, tanneries, and flour-miliH, as well ns murblo 
poli.shing works. 

ItrrihmyA. -The coUhty is intersected from north to south by the 
MaryhOTongh ami Waterford line, which is mincd.near Kilkenny by 
the. South- Eastern Railway from Carlow. The Great Southern and 
Wfistenj Railway skirts the s^inth -western boundary of the county. 

AdmMHt.rhtiAn,- -^\\n county eompriHCs 10 baronies, 124 civil 
parishes and 15 parts of jiarishcs, and 1601 town-lands. The 
county of the city cniitains one parish and fpur parts of parishes. 
There are three poor-law unions wholly within tbs county, vi*., 
('ast]er(aricr, Kilkcniiy, aind Thornastowii, and poiti^isof five, viz., 
Crtllftii, Cttrri«:k-on-Snir, New Ross, Urlinrford, ajpiaWaterfbrd. The 
county irielndOs the fiarliaih'cntary borough of Kilkenny, port of that 
of New R#>sh, and the townshi]i of Callaii. Tnere are in the county 
and e.fty si.\tccn j)ctty sessions disfnV.ts. Assizes are held at Kilkenny, 
dnd quarter sessions at Kilkenny, Pilltuwu, Urllngford, Ouitlfxsomeri 
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Qrace’tf Old C&tlft, Oallliifj and Hiomastoi^n. Thn connty \h 
witj&in tlid Cork ffiiiitary dk^triet^ and thnre ai^ barm<;k stations at 
Kilkenny and Ca8Uc(V)mcr. Previous to tlxu Union Kilkuiiuy rc- 
ttirnedkixlcon meml>crH tp Parlianieht, two reprcsentiii|{ the eonnty. 

that A inortihert hiiVo been tetnmed for tho contity, 
OM for tha «ity of Kilkenny, and aii« for liosi, tirhieh> hol^erer, 
is sitniitoA chiefly in Wexford. 

I\)pul(Uio7i, - According to the census of tlie total j»opuk- 
lion of the county was Lfi,427, <if whotu lA*i were English and 
16,fld5 Irikh.a !n IT'AO it tvns cstiinaird at fl2,882. In 1821 it 
had ihcreaSwl to 158, 71d, and in 1841 to 202,748, but in 1851 it 
had ilimmislied to 159,514, in 1871 to 109,879, and in 1881 to 
99,084, of whom 48,682 were males and 50,382 females. Tlio 
totid iminluT of ctinigrants from 1st jVt;iy 1851 to 31 fit DecfinhiM* 
1880 wOfi 55,402, or 44*5 pi^r cjjnt. of the populaiiou in 1861^ Tlie 
marriage rate In 1880 to rvery I0o(» of the popnlatioti waa 3*2, 
the lui'th-rale 22*1, «rtd the death rate 20*0. In 1881 tlio Itonmn 
Uitholics numbered 93.699 ; Protestant Ejiiscopaliana, 4963 ; 
Preshytorians, 197 ; ’Method isKs, 131; and all other denominatioiiK, 
74. 'Hlfcro Were remdent in 1871 in the enunty 805 nativi‘s of 
England ami 160 of Scotland. In 1871 the numlv-rof nersonswho 
npoko Irish only wae 816, while 6424 .‘ouW sneak lri.sn and Eng- 
lish. 44,779 could road and write, J 5 369 coaid read but caiiild not 
write, and 36^521 ooiild neither read nor write, 

fJistory, -Kilkhnny tecr?iv«d its naljie from Cannoch or Cauice, 
abbot df Aghaboo in Qiigrm*8 rounty; who died in 598, and whose see 
was re>movcd to Kilkenny in tlic lieginuiug <if the 11th century. In 
the time of iM,^my the (‘.ounty was inlAtdted by the llrigantea and 
the (-aiici. Afterwards it formed part of tlio Kingdom of IJisrai- 
Mgh, riiodt^rtiizod into Osftory, Which Was trilfhhiry .somefimes h» 
Ijeinstt<r and sometimes tf» Munster. In 1210 Kilkenny uws formed 
into a comity by Kini^ John. Dnrinjjthe liovolution it was held by 
the Irish^ aiul it Also atroiigly lulhored to the enu.se of James II. 
Against William 111. • • 

AiitiqiiitifX — Circular groups ot stones of very au(‘ient«origin are 
to ba aben on the anmrnits of Slievo Oviaii and the riHl of C’lngh- 
manta. There is a n'markahlo cromlech at Kilmogne and a large* 
number of cromlechs jw well as raths in vihhius parts of the county. 
Hesidcs numerous forts^aiid mounds there are live round tviwers, om; 
adjoining the cAtliodral of Kilkenny, and others at Tulloherin, Kilree, 
Fertugh, and Aghkvillerr respectively. Tlie motiasHe. teinains in the 
city of Kilk^ny are incnnotied under the notice of the town. 
There uro intoresting maains of a ^Jstereiaii monastery at Jerpoint, 
said to have la'ert muiided hydliinnougli, king of Ossoiy, ami of 
another belonging to the same, order at Craig, founded by t he rail of 
Ihniihroke In 1212. The DomibicanS had tin abbey at Roshrrc<iii 
Ibniided in 1207, and another at ThomftHtoWn, of which there aie 
still some remains. The lo^il a monnstciy nt Knock- 

toplier. There wmis ati August iiiiau luonnstcry at liiiii.stioge, and 
priories at Calltiii and Kells, of all of whi«*h there are still home 
l^etiitiiiix. Of the bid castles the most rctnarkahlo is Oraney or 
OraudisoTi Castle in Jvork, wdiirh is supi^sed to have been founded 
by the eiglith Carl of Ormonde in 1521, and of which three tow’cr', 
and the walls still i*emuin. See IvolM'.rtson, AiUiquiUrs ami Stnu’ra 
of tlw County of Kilkenny^ 1851. 

Kilkenny, the chief town of the above county, a 
iftaYket-toWii, county of a city, and parliamentary borough, 
is finely situated on the Nort^, uiid on the Great Southern 
and Western Railway, 73 miles south-west of Dublin and 
32 north of Waterford. It consists of two distinct portions, 
English town or Ktlk enny proper and IrishtoWn, separated 
from each other bjr a small rivulet, but although Irishtuwn 
still retains its name it is now included in tho corporation of 
Kilkenny. The city is irregukriy built, but possesses several 
spacious streets with ihany good houses, while its beautiful 
environa and several imposing ancient stniciiires give it an 
unusually in toresting and jncturo8c.jne appearance. The Noro 
is crossed by two handsome bridges erected towards tho 
close of last century. Tho old ootbedral of St Cmiico, from 
whom the tokm takes its name, dates from 10»^2, and with 
tha exception of the cathedral of St l\itrick in Dublin is 
the largest eedesiasticiil building in Ireland, having a length 
from eaflt to west of 226 feet, ami a breadth along the 
transepts ftom north to south of 123 feet It oeenpies ti 
coumandtttg position on an eminence at the western 
extremity of Irishtown. It is a cruciform structure in tlio 
Early English Style, with a massive tower supported on 
clustered columns of the black marble peculiar to the 
district Tho building was lately restored at a cokt of 
£lifi0Q. It iconteina a latge bumber of old sepulchral 
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monuments. On the eastern side of the north transept is 
the parish church, and a short distance from the south 
transept are the icmains of a round tower, rising to the 
height of 100 fc.et. The episcopal palace near the east 
end of the cathedral was erected in the time of Kdward 
Ilf. and enlarged in 1735. Besides the old cathedral, the 
principal other churches ate the Episcopal church of St 
Mary, a plain cruciform structure ; that of St John* 
containing a portion of tlui old abbey of St Jahn ; and the 
Homan Catholic catlKMlriil, erected in 1857 at a cost of 
4*30,000, a cniciforni structure in the late First Pointed 
style, with a massive central tower 1^6 feet in height. 
There are imjiortant remains of three olil monasteries- the 
preceptory ot St Johirs, ftmiulcd in 1211; the Dominican 
abbey, founded in 1225, and now used as a Roman ( Catholic 
church ; and the Franciscan abbey on the bank.s of the 
Nore, founded about 12ut). Hnl, among tho ancient 
buildings, that noxt in iniportaiu e and interefit to the 
cathedral is the castle, fwxupying a eomnianding position 
on the summit of a jirecipire above the river Nore. It 
was originally built by Strongbow, but rebuilt by William 
le Mariischal in 1175, and again rcRtored in the pi-eBefit 
century, ami transformed into the princely resilience of 
the marquis of Ormonde. The grammar schof»l or college, 
W'hich w^as originally founded by Pierce, eail t>f Ormonde, 
and ra endowed in lf)S4 by thednke of Ormofidc, stands 
on the banks of the river opposite the castle. In it Swift, 
Fan[uhar, CVuigreve, and Rislnqi Berkeley received part of 
their education. Adjoining the city is the Roman ( ^athoHc 
college of St Kyran, a Gothic building completed about 
ISIO at a cost of .£20,000, The other [uineipul public 
^luildings are the new court-house, the tholsel or city 
court, the city and county prison, the l»arra»‘ks, and the 
minty infirmary. There is still a small manufuctur** of 
coarse woollens and linens. In the neighbourhood there 
are largfc collitMies, as well tih quarries for marble, the 
mnnufactures connected witli which are un iinportvunt 
industry of tlie town, it also possess! s corn jriills, brew- 
eries, and a funnery. The poimlatiuii (*f the i‘« unity of tho 
city of Kilkenny in 1851 was 19,07.5, <if the t«oMi ]»n>per 
15,808 ; in 1871 the numbers were ir»,7 tM .uml 12,710; 
and in 1881 they w’ere 14,064 and 12, iS2. 

Tie* town of Kilkenny pu>]n i owes iis t** an l’ngli<«h 

wUtleiiient which took pl.iee in the time of StiiUii^hi-v nin! it 
rceeiviMi a charter from Willi. im le Man-.si-lml. wlm umiiieil 
Slionohou's (liinglitei . I’his eliailer I'V IMv iiJ III., 

anil from Kdwaru IV. IH'-IiIonmi M « the |.n^ ih ot ho,.-ing 
n ]>i»rtrie\e imh'peiMlenl of Kilkenny. l!\ Kli/.iln i }i the I iromOi.s, 
>\ liile retuiniiig their (list inel lights, were uuisiitiitetl me c<irpnr«- 
tioji, whii'h in 16oS \n.is m.nle a free I'lH'ongh l»> .Imih s I., .mil in 
the follo^^ ing y,.jn fV,-,. ,ii\. Vioni.hiims II. tin-- liti/cn^ lei ei\etl 
a new charter, const it ut in;; tin eits and Hhirtie> ;i di’.tinet county, 
to be styled the «’omiiv ol the nty id Kilknniy, the burgesses of 
Irihlilown contirminff. honcvi r, t(» elect m |vtrf iievc until tbe iia-sing 
ol tho Muiiioipal Ib loniiAit. Kicqiiciit pailiamenls were hehl ut 
Kilkenny in the 14th 8<‘nlu7y, ami so lat«* as tin* ici;;n of llciLry 
Vlll. it was th«‘ 0 (‘«',isioiial n sidem-e of the loid-lieiiW'niint. In 
1642 it w'fts the niei'ting-plaec (d the awrubly of cfinfcdcrate 
Oalhohes. In 1648 fronnodl in th«‘ hope, by means of a plot, of 
olit.iiniiig posscssuni of tin* town, advaaceil towanls it, biU bctoie his 
ariiv.al tiio]dot wa*- diseo\eiid. In 1650 ii was, lio\\e\» r, tompt Ued 
to .surrcndi'r .aftiu* a lonj; and rcMilnlc defene!-. At ;« Aery c.iiiy 

J K'rioil Kilkenny anil Irishtown returned efieh tAvo nienibt'is to pai- 
iament, but since the I'nion one member only li.nx In en ivtnrnetl 
for the eity ol Kilk»*nny. 

KILLARNKV, a muTket-town of Indaml, county of 
Kerry, is sit tutted on a brunch lino of the ITubltii and 
Cork Railway, 180 miles .south-west from Dflblin and 47 
miles north from Cork. Gn account of the beautiful 
scenery in the neigh buurliood, the towfl is much t>e(|uentAl 
by toiiriBt.s. Wuliin late years it has been greatly inifirovcd 
in appearance, and tho streets arc now spacious and w*ell- 

S Bved, wliilti many good houses and several imposing publifl 
uildings have been erected. The principal buildings are 
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tho courtrhouse, the Boman Catholic cathedral and bishop’s 
palace, designed by Pugin, the episcopal church lately 
rebuilt, the lunatic asylum, erected at a cost of £30,000, 
and the railway hotel Adjoining the town is the fine 
tnansion of the earl of Kenmare. The only manufacture 
of any importance now carried on at Killarney is that of 
fancy articles from the wood of the arbutus ; but it owed its 
brigin to iron-smeltiug works, fur which abundant fuel was 
obtained from the neighbouring forests. 

The lakes of Killarney, about a mile and a half distant 
from the town, are situated in a basin between several lofty 
mountain groups, some rising abruptly from the water’s 
edge, and all clothed with trees and shrubbery almost to 
their summits. The lower lake, or Lough Leane, which 
has an area of 5001 acres, is studded with finely wooded 
islands, on tho largest of which, Russ Island, are the ruins 
of Ross castle, an old fortress of tho O’Donoghues ; and 
on another island, the ** sweet lunisfallen” of Moore, are 
the picturesque ruins of an abbey founded by St Finian 
the leper at the close of the 6th century. Between the 
lower lake and tho middle or Tore lake, which is 680 acres 
in extent, stands Muckross Abbey, built by the Franciscans 
about 1440. With the upper lake, which is 430 acres in 
extent, thickly studded with islands, and closely shut in 
by mountains, the lower and middle lakes are connected 
by the Long Range, a winding and finely w’ooded channel, 
2^ miles in lengtli, and commanding magnificent views of 
the mountains. Midway in its course is a famous ecb.o 
caused by the Eagle’s Nest, a lofty pyramidal rock. The 
population of the urban sanitary district in 1881 was 
6646. 

KILLDEER, a common and well-known American* 
Plover, so called in imitation of its wListling cry, the 
Charadrim vociferus of Linnseus, and the uEginlitis vocifera 
of mf3dem ornithologists. About the size of a Snipe, it is 
mostly sooty-brown above, but showing a bright buff on 
the tail coverts, and in flight a white W on the wings ; 
beneath it is pure white except two pectoral bands of deep 
black. It is one of the finest as well as the largest of 
the group commonly known as Ringed Plovers or Ring 
Doterels,^ forming the genus Jigidliiu of Boie. Mostly 
wintering in the south or only on the sea-shore of the more 
northern »States, in spring it spreads widely over the 
interior, breeding on the newly-ploughed lands or on open 
grass-fields. The nest is made in a slight hollow of the 
ground, and is often surrounded with small pebbles and 
fragment.s of shells. Here the ben lays her pear-shaped, 
stone-coloured eggs, four in number, and always arranged 
with their pointed ends touching each other, as is indeed 
the cu.stom of most Limicoline birds. The parents exhibit 
tho greatest anxiety for their offspring on the approach of 
an intruder: the hen runs off with drooping wings and 
plaintive cries, while the cock sweeps^ around, gesticulating 
with loud and angry vociferations. It is the best-known 
bird of Family in the United StatCvS, throughout which 
it is found in all suitable districts, but less abundantly in 
the north-east than further south or west. In Canada it 
does not range further to the northward than 66’ N. lat., 
and it is not known to occur in Greenland, or hardly in 
Labrador, though it is a passenger in Newfoundland every 
spring and autumn.'^ In winter it finds its way to Bermuda 
and to some of the Antilles, but it is not recorded from any 
of tb9 Islands to the windward of Porto Kico. However, 
in the othet direction it goes very much further south, 

* The worl Doterel se»*irjfi y)roji#*rly ai»plif;ahle to a siugle species 

«Jnly,‘the Chnradriun of LinnfPiiH, whi^K, from some of its 

r>'(teological characters, inay ])c fitly regarrltsl n't tlie type of a distinr;t 
gfsnas, EutlfnmifLn, Whether u.jy other s|)e« ii*fl with it in the 
Tieciiliarity alluded to is at iinrertain. 

* A single example is said have licen shot near Cbriatcharch, in 

HaBi(«bire, in April 1857 P* ^7^)* 


travelling down the Isthmus of Panama andVhe west coast 
of South America to Peru. The Killdeer has several other 
congeners in America, among which ^may be noticed jE. 
semipalmata^ so curiously resembling the ordinary Binged 
Plover of the Old World, JS. hioHcula^ except that it hoB 
its toes connected by a web at the base ; and jS, nsvosa, 
a bird inhabiting the westerp parts of both the American 
continents, which in the opinion of authors is only a 
local form of the widely-spread jE. cUexandrina oreaniiana^ 
best known by its English name of Kentidi Plover, from 
its discovery near Sandwich towards the end of the last 
century, though it is far more abundant in many other 
part8*^of the Old World. The 'common Binged Plover, 
hi^icula^ has many of tho habits of the Killdeer, but is 
much less often found away from the sea-shore, though a 
few colonies may be found in dry warrens in certain parts 
of England many miles from the coasts and in Lapland at 
a still greater distance. In such localities it has the carious 
habit of paving its nestf with e^mall stones (whence it is 
locally known by the name of Stone-hatch ”), a habit 
almost unaccountable ^ffnless regarded as an inherited 
instinct from shingle-haunting ancestSors. 

About thirty speciefi all apparently refeiVible with pro- 
priety to the gf)nus JUguditU have been described, but 
probably so many do not exist Some, as the Kentish 
Plover above named, have a very extended distribution, for 
that, letting alone its supposed American habitat, certainly 
occult in greater'^or less numbers on the coasts of China, 
ludia^ and Africa generally. On the other hand there is 
one, the jE, tande^lenm^ which seems to be restricted to 
the island whence it takes its scientific name, and where it 
is called the “ Wire-bird (/fcw, 1873, p. 260). Nearly 
allied to uEgieditis are two genera peculiar to the New 
Zealand subregion — Thinomis, which does not call for any 
particular remark, and tho extraordinary Anarkynehus^ 
which deserves a few words.'' Of this there is but one 
species, jE. frontalis^ the Wrybill, so called from its bill 
being congenitally bent in the middle and diverted to the 
right side — a formation supposed give the bird greater 
facility in seeking its food, chiefly arthropods that lark 
under stones, round which it may be seen running from 
left to right. Mr Buffer (/f. New Zealand^ p. 219) con- 
nects with this habit the curious fact that the black pectoral 
band worn by the bird is narrower and of a less decided 
colour on the left side of the breast,” whence he infers that 
** the law of natural selection has operated to lessen the 
colouring on tho side of the bird more exposed to Hawks 
and other enemies while the Atuirhynchm is hunting for 
its daily food.” Be'^that as it may, it does tiot detract from 
the wonderful nature of this asymmetry of the biff, which 
is comparable indeed with that found in so large a number 
of Cetaceans among mammals, but with nothing known 
among birds, for in the Cbobsbillb (^.v.) the l^es of 
the mandibles are not affected, and in certain Owls 
(NyrMa) the distortion of , the ear-bones is not externally 
visible. (a. mt.) 

KILLIZ, or Kilts, a town of Syria, in the Turkish vilayet 
of Aleppo, in 37’ 2' N. lat and 37* V E. long., 60 miles 
north of the city of Aleppo. It is situated in an extremely 
fertile plain or plateau, completely surrounded with olive 
groves, the produce of which is reckoned the flnest off of 
all Syria; and its position on the regular route from 
Birejik on the Euphrates to southern Oai^ania gives it 
considerable traffic. The basaars are unusually fine, and' 
gunmaking is a common craft in the town. The popula- 
tion, variously estimated at 12,000 and 6000, oousiste 
largely of Arabs, the town lying just on the northern rim 
of the Arab territory. 

KILMARNOCK, a market-town, and parliameataiy 
and municipal burgh, in the district of CunoiiighaiBi 
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Ayrabire^ SoAfclandt is situated on both, aides of the 
Kilmarn^ water, near ita junction with the Irvine, 21 
miles aottth-woat (if Glasgow by rail. The town ia long 
and naxroW| but its* principal streets are well-built and 
apacioui Among the chief buildings are the town>house, 
the oourt-houae, the cum exchange buildings (including the 
Albert tower, 110 feet high, and various public offices), the 
observatory^ and the nct^emy, built in 1876 at a cost of 
£5000 to accommodate six hundred children. Kilmarnock 
also poaaeaaea the endowed Kay schools, an industrial school 
in the once famous Kilmarnock House, a school of art, an 
athenaeum, a public library, an opera-house, and an in- 
firmary. In the Kay park df 40j^ acres, purchased frJm the 
duke of Portland for £9000 (with a legacy left by a native 
of the town in 1866), stands the Burns Monument, inau- 
gurated in August 1879. Kilmarnock rose into importance 
in the 17 th century bytits production of striped woollen 
“Kilmarnock cowls” and broad blue bonnets. Knitted 
woollen bonnets are still i^anufaetured to •an annual value 
of about £26,000, but b;|^ far the most important textile 
industry is carpet-weaving. .When trade is good, the 
annual turn out of Brussels anil Scotch carpets is valued 
at about £100,000. There are several spinning mills in 
connexion with the carpet factories, l^weeds, blankets, 
shawls, and tartans are produced to a limited but; rapidly 
increasing extent; the manufacture of wincey is larger. 
Oalico-printing, dnce important, has dwindled. The boot 
and shoe trade is prosperops ; and there itre very extiSnsivo 
iron and engineering works in the town. Situated in a 
highly cultivated region, Kilmarnock is famous for Us dairy 
produce ; and the largest cheese-show in Scotland is* held 
there annually. The neighbourhood abounds in freestone 
and coal. The burgh is governed by a provost, six bailies, 
and eighteen councillors.* It unites with Dumbarton, Fort- 
Glasgow, Renfrew, and Rutherglen in returning one member 
to parliament The population in 1881 was 23,901. 

KILSYTH, a burgh of barony in Stirlingshire, Scotland, 
is situated about 12 miles north-cast of Glasgow. It is ill 
built and dingy. Ou^August 15, 1645, the Covenanters 
under Baillie were defeated at Kilsyth by Montrose with 
great slaughter, Kilsyth is further interosting as the 
centre of remarkable religious revivals in 1742-43 and 
1839. The present village dates from the middle of the 
17th century. It became a burgh of barony in 1826 by 
charter from George lY. The inhabitants are chiefly 
engaged in the neighbouring coal and iron works ; but 
weaving and paper-making are also carried on. The popu- 
lation ia 1881 was 5402. 

KILWINNING, a market-town in Cunningham district, 
Ayrshire, Scotland, is situated on the right bank of the 
Garuook, . 26 miles south-west of Glasgow by rail. The 
houses are neat, but somewhat straggling. The chief 
buildings are the parish church (with a handsome detached 
Gothic tower erected in 1816 in place of an older one. 103 
feet high, which fell in 1814), the Free church, and the 
board school The greatest interest of the place centres 
in its mined abbey, originally one of the richest iu Scot 
land.. Founded about 1140 by Hugh de Morville, lord 
of Cunningham, it was dedicated to St Winning, who 
Uvsd na the spot durin^he 8th century, and has given his 
name to the town, ^is beautiful specimen of Early 
English was deetroyed in 1661 ; and its lands were granted 
to the earl of Eglinton and others. Kilwinning is the 
trsdlUonal birthplace of Scottish freemasonry; and Kil- 
winning lodge, said to have been founded by the foreign 
arohiteets and masons who came to build the abbey, is still 
looked op to as the mother-lodge in Scotland. The royal 
company of archers of Kilwinning — dating, it is said, as 
Cp*r biAiS. 1488-^u8ed till recently to meet annually to 
•hoot at ihe papingo, or popinjay, in the manner described 


in Scott’s Old Mortality \ and in 1881 an attempt has been 
made to revive the custom. The former industry iu weav- 
ing shawls and lighter fabrics has quite died out. The 
large iron, coal, and fire-clay works in the neighbourhood 
employ most of the working inhabitants. A woollen-mill, 
with sixty hands, but capable of employing three hundred, 
was opened in 1881. The population of the parish in 
1881 W!» 7037 ; of the town, 3469. About a mile from 
Kilwinning is Kglinton Ca.stlc, the principal seat of the earl 
of Eglinton, where the famous Eglintou tournament was 
held in 1839. 

KIMBERLEY, formerly called New Rush, one of the 
mining towns of the diamond district of South Africa, 
situated in Oriqualand West, to the east of the Orange 
river, 520 miles north-east of Cape Town. Though it dates 
only from 1872, and has much of tlie temporary character 
to bo expected from the conditions that gave it existence, 
it bids fair to be a permanent settlement, having a number 
of buildings of stone and brick, a market-place, banks, 
churches, »kc., and publishing a Diammd News, Although 
in 1874 the population left almost m mum for the gold- 
mines of Leydenberg (in Transvaal), the town was estimated 
ill 1881 to have something like 10,000 inhabitants, besides 
a floating native population about equal in number. See 
Holub, ikven Years in South Africa^ 18tSl. 

KIMllI. ReDaK, Rabbi David Kimlii or Kirncbi,^ 
was born at Narbouno after 1155, and ^lied probably in 
the same city about 12.‘15. His father Rabbi Yoseph, or 
his grandfather Rabbi Isaac (Yishak) Ibn Kiiiilii, hud 
immigrated into Pnivence from Spain, where Arab fanati- 
cism had com[)elled the .Jews to flee from the sword of 
‘tyranny. In Provence the family took the Gentile surnaino 
of PetitJ Rabbi David lost his father (who wa.s himself a 
grammarian, Bible commentator, and jxiet of no mean order) 
very early ; but his elder and only brother, Habbi Mosheh 
(a fair scholar, but famous chiefly through his younger 
brother), was hts principal oral teacher. The valuable 
literary treasures of his father, however, falling into his 
hands, Redak grew strong by studying them, and, as we 
know', eclipsed them completely, although he lacked his 
father’s originality. But, if Rabbi David lacked originality, 
he had abundunco of instinct for finding out the best in 
the works of his prc?deccssors, and abundance of genius for 
digesting and assimilating it till it became his uw'ii in a 
peculiar way. Although preceded by Hayyiij, Ibn Jan^h, 
and others, and succeeded by Abraham de Baliiies, Elias 
Lovita, and others, Kimhi has maintained the position of 
the greatest Jewish grammarian and lexicographer for six 
hundred and fifty years. And, although much inferior as 
a Biblical scholar and talmudist to Rashi, and as a critic 
and philosopher to Abraham Ibn Ezra, he has outstripped 
both in the eyes, not only of tlio Christians, but to some 
extent even of the ^ews, and thus reigned supreme for 
more than half a millenniuni, as a coinmentatoj: on the 
Bible. The fact i.*?, he united in his own person the child- 
like simplicity of lla.shi and the incisive criticism of Ibu 
Ezra. Add to this that he w^as niHster of the Targums and 
Aggadoth as few beh)ro or after him, that ho had Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Greek philosophy at his fingers’ ends, and that 
he was endowred with a truly poetical soul, and the mystery 
ia explained how' the merely reproductive scholar could cause 
original scholars of the highest eminence, but w'ho were 
ono-sided, to be All but forgotten. Not only havetiis Vork.s, 
in wliatevcr field they are to bo found, been \>rinted and 

reprinted, but the most important of them are translated 

..... • . , * • 

^ Not Kani' hi. (^>lnparn H'nO'p in tlia Taliniul Yi-nishalini, 
Ilorayoth^ iii. *2. 

* From riivunistiuicoM Kiiulii is known as Ihussephurdi 

Spanianl), n Hm Kimhi, or us Maislre PdiL Petit is, to a iertiiia 
extent, on equivalent of Kimhi (fr«un HDp, grain gn»unii ►mull). 
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iutu iutu Judffia*Oermaii»^ and ey^xk iuto Suglish.^ 

Tha folio wiug U a list of Kitnhi'B wofcks, wUicb, liowavar, 
lays no claim to perfection : — 

0 u AMM A u. i . : - ( 1) roustantinojilf, 1 5y*i-34, folio ; 

(2) roii>taiiliin»|>le, ]5;j*2 ^4, Svo ; (3) with Luliu translation by 
A{<athius (Juiiliu*eriiis, I’aris, 1540, 8vo ; (4) with aihlitaiiu'iita by 
Klias Levitii, Venice, 1544, Svo,^ uinl signiii (5> 1645, hilio; (6) with 
the same aihlitions. Venice, 1545, Svo; (7) with tlic same additions 
ahd couiiuenUcy hy 51t»sht*h DOyn (Hcchingen t), Knrth, 1793, 
8yo; ^S) with aXlilions from MSS. by Uittenherg, l^yckj 1S62, 8vo. 
In addition to fli. so have :ipj)cuivd f*otnpnnh‘(t from this grammar 
by Pa;^niniis, Paris, 1549, 4to ; and by Bavuus Paris, 1554, 4to. 

LKXlct>N. - 1‘art ii. : (1 ) without |»l;uv and dabs, but belore 

4430, folio ; t-) '^'Tth a lliblii.al index on the margin, Naples, 1490, 
foiivi; (3) witli u liildieal index inserted, Naj>h‘s, 1491, folio; (4) 
without pagination, Constantinople, 1513, folio; (5) AVuice, 1529, 
folio; ^8) with corrections from MSS. , Salonika, 1532 33, folio; 
(7) Venice, 1546, folio ; (8) with not»*s by Elias Lovita, Venice, 
1546-48, folio; (9) with Latin translation of the roots, A^mice, 
1546 48, folio ; the text revised from three MSS., HetHn» 
1847, 4to. 

C(»MMF.NM’AUTEs. — (1) On thr Orfttft'r I^ttrt of l^ressbnr^, 

1842, 8vo. (2) Ok the J^ru/tJicts mul Ihc Pmims, in the first Rab' 
hinic liihle, Venice, 1517, folio. ^3) {hi thi h'ophctft and ih^ 
Chrunklcs, in the third and all siibsctpient Kabbiuic Bibles, Venice, 
154S, 1617-19; Ba.sel. 161 S 19: Amsterdam, 1724; AVarsaw, 

1S60-6S ; 1SH6-76. (41 On fhr Fnnm^r JVophrfs, Jrrnniah and 

Ez^'kkl, in the Htvond Uabbinic Bible, Vciuca;, 1524-25, folio. (5) 
(i/i the Farm*ir VrapheU, Soneino, 1 185; Leiria, 1 194; Pesaro, 1511; 
Salonika, 1535, all in folio. (6) On ih' Lutkr FrophHn, <ruada- 
laxara, 14S2 ; Soneino, lt''5-S0; Pcviro, 1515, all in folio. (7) 
I'uiinh and Li-'bon, 1102, folio. (8) On (hr Minor Pro- 

ph^ts,^ Paris, 1539-40, Ito. (9) On Ho'ico, Jucl, Annns^ Ufnuliah^ ami 
Jonah, Paris, 1556, 4to. (Iwj On with the J..atin liau.slatiou 

of Metvier abridged hy (’odda'us, Ley<leii, 1621, 4to ; with the 
sacred text, Helmstidt, 1702 3, 4to ; l»y llermaini von der llurdt, 
G»jttiiigen, 1775, 4 to. ill) On ,hhl and Miifarfu\ hy Munster, 
Band, 1570, 12iijo. d -) Jad and Olnylinh, Utrecht, 1657, Svo. 
(13) On Jmus^ with a letter by Elias Levita, Ba^d, 1531, Svo.* 
(14» On Ohadiah, Br*jimn, 1673, 4to ; Jena, 1678, Svo. (15) On 
Jomih, Utrei'ht, 165*». Sno ; I.*'ijide, BIS3, 8vo; Utreelit, 1692, Svo ; 
Fr.llikfort'on the-Main, 16:>7, 4to. On Ifaq(ja!y Zrr'hariah^and 

hfaha'ki^ by Thomas Neale, I^iii.s, l,'’i57. 4to. (17) On Mahtrhi^ 
Ba:id, 1530, Svo ; Ibistock, 1637, ltt» ; laiji^ic, 16)79, 8vo. Besides 
these editioii-i it ought to b*' lueiilioued that the Haphtarvth^ or 
“ Projihetic Portions,” lead on .sabbaths, ftsliv.iK, «S:c., are to be 
found att.p’hed to tin* Peiit:it*‘Ueli, ( ’oristiiliee. 1,505, folio; A^CIlice, 
1516, folio; ronstance, 1522, folio; Cremona, 1566, folio; Veiiiet*, 
156^, folio ; t.’ra* ow, 1588, lo}i«j ; Ba.iel, 1618, folio; Berlin, 17b5, 
folio; Wilmer.vlorf, 1713, lolio; Aiu^tenlain, 1 726, tolio; Eraiikfort- 
on-lhc-il lin, 1730, folio ; M* t/, 176)1, 4t< (18) On th^. Psalms 

without plve (but, no doiilit, Bologna', 1177, folio ; in the liatjio- 
fjrapka^ Naples, 1486 87, folio; in the liMi R.ibbinie Bible, as 
above; Salonika, 1522, folio; Isiiy. 1511, loliu ; <<ieiuona, 1061, 
Svo; Vmiiee, 1566, Sno; Vciiiu*, 1596; Ain'tiidarn, 1681, 4to ; 
2olkiew, 1696, 4to ; Frankfort'Oii-the-M.iiii, 1712, Svo; J))lmiii- 
furt, 1714, 4to ; Amsf'*nl.ini, 176.5, 4to ; Ih rlito 1767. 4to; Amster- 
dam. 1777, I61110; as part of prayer-book, Aui'»t* rdHiii, 1796, 18mo; 
Amsterhm, 1816, Svo; u nart of a Bil'le, Puilh, 1842-47, bvo ; 
Zitomir, 1867, liliuo. In udditioti to tliubO tln re ouglit to be incii- 
tioiied 7V//: Fin^ Trn Paohnu^ ^c., Ctuistuiie)*, 1544, t/ilm, and 
Krtr vt fruu Kimdii on (he pHafni% &<•., AVilinersdorf, 1725, 4to. 

M Iso’Kf.r AN'Kot> W*)kKH. -d) Ft Sophrr on (lit Massorrik and 
the A'CniU, Lyek, 1864, 8vo. (2) AiUkhrisHana : {aj in the 
Mikh^.ifidk Ch'Mk^ Coii'iUntiriopii;, 1710, 8vo; untl {1) in the 
XUzvi'h'^'in Nun uibeig, 1644, 4to; Amstefdani, 17f»9, 16nio; Anj- 
t«tfcrJarn, If II, 16mo; Am*it«Tdaiii, l627, 16mo ; Koiiigsbeig, 1848- 

^ As, < 7 , the cfjiunifjiit.'iry O/i /saei/t, by Maliiniiuuiii, Florcme, 1774, 
4to ; On hy Mer i^-r, ^/'vden, 1621. 4to ; On Jmi^ by Leuvlon, 

Utro'ht, 1657, Svo ; On. Ohaduth,hy Crocius, Bremen, 1673, 4t<> ; 
On Ohfuh'ah, bv Rfj/lwell, bon/loii, 1601, 4to ; On Jonahf by Lemalen, 
Utreeht, 8e', ; Itn I/uqgai^ jC*ichariaht and Malor.hi^ by Neale, 

ParU, 1557, 4to ; On. M'duihi, by pohl, Ito«tpck, }687, 4to ; On 
the Pi'tli/I*, by .Janvh-i, p.iiis, 1666, -Ito; On Psalms i.-x., by 
Fagi 11*, Constance, 1.544,foli.,,arj'l withJanvjcr’.s tnm.slatinn in Inland’s 
Anal»:ta Hnfjhinii.a, Clni/ ht, 1728, 8vo ; On /^.s7////i !v., by Ibiiirddot, 
Parii, W 19, *410 ; and on Pmfm xix., by Philipp. d'Aquiuo, 1629| 8vo. 

* X 0/r lItj'iUm-e, (Jn JMa,nk, Cracow, 1586, 4to. 

• that On Zcnharlah, b^ MTViu), London, 1837, 8vo. 

^ * D/ AV. Aldfs Wrij^ht, Kdhiw of Triiiity College, Cambridge., 
jJm^sses this tolition, printed hy (5jrridio Adelkin*! at IlomUugi'K 

liou'-e, with the Teinarkahl** date on the litle-jiage— *1pl p}TI4 

inti i *-, 16** *)f our redemptioo, ahowing that this editor 
a baptized Jew. Of thi« sditioa no other copy i« kpowu to uif. 

^ 'fills waa, no doubt, iMt producUou. 
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50, 24mo. The ** Attiichnatuum’’ oinliftined in Shi 
are the Aiiswerz to the Uhristii).us, from tho authqf'tf com* 
meiitnry on the Pnalms, which are omitted in^inost of the editious. 
(8) lleligious Philosophy. 'The “ explanation of the Merkabah (ftrat 
<*ha|it('r of Eze.kid) in a mystic wa/," iz, although attached to the 
uuthuPa iommeutary on Kzekid, a H«i>arato cazay.' In all tho 
editions it is to l)v found after that oopmeutary. 

KliirULUNGjoa town of BoumJaiia, {u that pad of 
the country formerly known ah Qroate Wallachi^ ia aituatod 
at the foot of the T'mnsylvaniau Alpa on tbo banka of one 
of the left hand tributariea of the Danube, about 8Q ipitea 
north-weat of Buubareat. Ita poaition near the Toraburg 
paas givea it a conaiderablo share of the trade between 
Hungftry and Boubiania. ik)pt^lation about ttOOO. 

KINCAUDINB, or The Mraemh, a maritime county in 
the east of Scotlandi ie situated between 66° 46' and 
57'" 9' N. lat, and between 2** 3' and 2® 47' W. long. Jt 
ia bounded on the E. by the Oerm^u Oeqan, on the N.W. 
by Aberdeenahire, and on the B.W. by EWfarahiro. Its 
length along tha coast from the,, mouth of the North Eak 
to that of the Pee is 31 miles, and ita breadth east to west 
from Duunottar to Momvt^Battobk 22 miles. The total 
area is 248,284 acres, of about 388 square miles. 

Ge</io ^^ — The Qranrpian range of mountijins intersects 
the county from jeast to west, and occupies a breadth of 
about 8^miles in the western and north-western districts, 
terminiitiug in the north-eastern corner in the promontory 
of Girdlene.sa. To the north the c^vmty* slopes intp the 
picturesque and 'inely wwded vallpy of the Pee, and to- 
wards' th*u south iuto the ** How (or hollow) of the Mearns,” 
a continuation of the valley i>f Strathmore, but it rises 
again iuto smaller eiuiueuces towards the coasji. The 
highest suiuuiit of the Grampians in Kincardineshire is 
Mount Battock, 2461) feet, but a considerable number range 
from l&OO to a little above 2000 <eet. The southern part 
of the coast from the North £sk is rocky but low, with 
considerable stretches of sand from Bervie to Stonehaven 
it rises into an almost unbroken line of perpendicular 
ranging from 100 to 2&Q feet iu height ; from Stonehaven 
to the mouth of the peo jt is still more bold and rocky, 
but at tbe same time inure frequeutfy interrupted by creeks 
and bays, which form natural harbours for a number of fish- 
ing villages. The greater part of the county belongs to 
the Upper Silurian strata of the Highlands, consisting 
chiefly of gneiss, but tqwauls the w&st there is a large 
eruption of granite, and the southern half of the county 
belongs to the upper strata of Old Red Sandstone. Con- 
glomerate occurs on the coast, and porphyry, sandstone, 
and whinstonc in the southern part of the cqqnty. Lime 
is found, but not in' amount sufiicient to meet agricultural 
wants, and large quantities are imported. 

Jiintrt (Oid Luie^f , — ^Tbe principal rivers are the Dee, 
which skirts tbe northern boundary of the county, and 
receives the Feugh at Banchory, where fire the beautiful 
falls of Faugh ; the North Esk, which after entering it 
from Forfarshire, recioivcs the tributary of the Luther, and 
forms a i)ortjuu of the south-western boundary of tbe shire ; 
the Bevvio, which rises in the Qrampiaus« and after flowing 
south-eastwards f()r about 10 mUcSi falls into the sea at 
Bervie ; and the (yarron and Cowie, which flow the one 
eastward and the other soutb-caatwgrd to the sea at Stone- 
haven. Tlie principal lakes arq the I^och of Drum, lately 
reduced from 3QQ to IQO acres, and poirston Loch, 27 

acres, 

(Xirnaif^ JHoilf and Agriculiure. — Tbe climate is healthy, 
hqt, cacept gii the north aide of the Dee, often cold even 
on the low grounds, owing both to exposure to east winds, 
especielly near the sea-cotuili and to the proximity of bleak 
and chilly uplands. It Iwi however, been greatly im- 
proved by extensive drainage of the marshes. T^ mean 
annual is 46” Fabr., that of summer being A8^ and of winter 
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37 \ A^reat j)art of the ^lountl^ipo^^*4i9tl7^t ^ uQsui(;aUo 
for oitxior of Cillago, and ia occupied chiefly by 

forcatg and grouao moors ; but tho land in the val)ey 
of tlio Dee, in the and along tho coast is very prO- 

di;ctive^ ai^d cultivated according to the tnpst ndvanced 
n^thods. A npnsidcra^le portion of the ^‘How” is, how- 
eyeTi on account of the diificulty of drainage, still occupied 
by moor and moss. Tho 4tid in this dtsirict is richer and 
stronger than that in^tlio valley of (he Dve, b^t the most 
fertile region is fch^t along the sea>coast| the soil consisting 
Q)ore generally of a deep loam resting on clay, ^though in 
some places it is poor and thin, or stiff and cold. 

According to tho agriculturg] return^ fjDr d881, tho tot^l area 
under oropH was 120 , 6:11 aA:ro»f, a perroiitage ui thijt for 1870 
being 47*1. The area under corn cropfi yvas 44,308 ; uudiiir^rccu 
crops, 22,476; under rotation grusi^es, 46,644; U^d^r pernw^ut 
)a 8 turQ. 0'552 acres. Tho arcanindor woods y^ijs 2/ ,§80 acres, whilo 
2 acrei were uiulor nursery gfoiinds, and 23 jiijdf F W^arjict gardiMiH. 
About two-thirds of tho arSli under .09171 cFop^ U pcic^ipnjd py oats, 
which in I 88 I covered 31,430 acres, whil“ uprps >^*oro piidor 

harley, and 577 acres, chiefly in tho iirtighhoiirho^<l or the i|^oa-coust, 
were under wheat, the area of whjeli has )»pen rapi jly doeljuing, 05 
under rye, 581 under heaps, tuild 40 under jiga»e. Of greep props 


about four-fifths of the area is under tui*ni{)s and sweilcs, wbn li in 
1881 occupied I8,:i04 acres, 3696 oeeUpie«l l»y ixilapM .'i, 4i*0 

by vetches ainl similar ctops, 17 hy carioU, and 8 by cal>bage. yj<»x. 
occupied 1 acre, and tin-m were 184 nerfs fallow. iJuat iriijiio\e- 
ineiits have lately Ihm-u eflec,ted in i-egard to farm building* an'i 
draiiiiige. 

The total puipberof hor.ses, many of which me well-bied ( 'lytles- 
dalch, in 1881 was 47l‘S. Of 3893 are st-ated to be .vjIcI) 
for agricultural puijiost-s, aiul 905 to he kept solel} for bn-j-ding 
puriMises. Cattle, in l^M luimbered 25,013, or an average of 21 U 
every 100 acres under cuhivaliop, the aveiage for Sf inland being 
23*9. ifuch attention p.ud tu the rearing of uPmU, and 
h'cding is carried on ijncoriliiig to the ipo.'-t utlvajKad nietboil.s. 
The niost coinmou breed is th.- tlioitlioiii, wlin h aic bought in for 
feeding from Ireland, but a few ('aiiadian cattle, liave, also lalily 
l»cen bought. The mori: common liome-hied .stork is a « ross be- 
tween shorthorned aptl polled ; but tln-re an* also many valuable 
herds of the pure polled bicciL Sin en jn 1881 numbered 24,966, ;«j 
average of 20*7 to every loo .,, 1 , „„.l. 1 <-nltivation, the average for 
Seotlaiid being 141 ‘3. l>lai‘kfa<Td .■'Ic'Cp .'iie of eourse tlio.se eliiefly 
kept on the hill pasttire.s, but on tin lowlaml lam Clieviols 01 a 
cross with Leiucsters are not uneoiiiji on. The niiinber id pigs ij 
1881 was 1967. 

Tim following table gives a elas.sil • .it 1 n of liolilin < ordin; 
to size in 18/5 and ltS 80 , with ih** tot.il .ura ninlrv • 1 li < I.i 
holding: 
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It w’ill thus be .seen t}int about threc-flfih^ pf the hnldiitgs an: 
under 50 ifcrcs in extent, imtsthat thuir number has within ^recent 
years been diiiiinishiiig. Accttrding to the Oimcrs of LandH and 
Ihriiages Kfifurfi, 187*2-73, the lapd wajf divided among '3384 pro- 
prietors, possessing 214,585 acres, with a gr<vss amiual value of 
X'253,393. Of the owners, 11 §9 p</ss(‘.ssed less than 1 acre, aigl the 
average value per acre* was XI, Os. 6 Jd. Sij* piomtis 
owned 45,062 .acres; Karl of Kiptoj'o, 17,370; «/ames Young, 
16,659; Viscount Arljuthno 2 t, 13,560; Sir J. H. Burnett, 12,025; 
K. W. Ihiff, 8722 ; Mrs Badeuoch Hicolson, 8481 ; W. K. Forbes, 
C§28. A compreheusive ^ooip t of tho agriculture of Kiueardine- 
•shire, hy .tamos ilac«lonald, is coiitaiiieif jn tlte Tfo nmciiqm qf Uia 
flighlaml and Agricultural SWivlg for J881. 

Woollen Tnaiiufnetures are carried on at Stone- 
haven, and flax-spiuniii^ and weaving at Bervie, IjauriMicekiik, 
and a few ptbor pliop.s. ^'Wu*ru arc s(jvi?ral breweries, tanneries, and 
distilleries. J?'isliing gives eiuployiucnt t ‘7 a pumbpi* oj* jMjrsous in 
tho sca-ooas^ villages. The rental of the .salinon fishings on tho 
coast is X7000, and of tho.se on the river.s £1250 [ler annum. There 
is some shipping at IStonoharen. 

Riiilwayif, — 'r)m Caledonian Bailuay ti’avoi*sc.i tUo county from 
Mitrykirk to ^ho |uout|i of the pee, upd a branch Ijiio runs along 
the sea-coast a.H mr noiih ns Bervi<\ 

AdminUArfUwn . — 'Fhe county comprises eighteen parishes and 
throe parts of iiariaheH; one royal burgh, Bervie, which received its 
constitutipu from David If. in roturii lor tho hospitality of the 
inhabitants when ho landed then* through*btre.ss of weat)ier; and 
onp burgh of barony, Stonehaven, which, .sineo 1600^ l|as Imen the 
capital of the eounty, tho former capital,’ Kincardine, in the parish 
of Fordouii, at which thero was at oin^ time a royal castle, Having 
flow tlpolpiod to tl}o position of a mere hiimlot. The county is now 
mmiid \{i piti shcnlrnmH of Aberdeen, weekly courF 8 being he.hl nl 
StoneliaYen. Oiio inemhcr qf j>arliam« nt is returned fpr thg county, 
and Bervie is united with the Montrose district of burghs, wliicU 
returns one member. 

— Tbo population between 1801 and 1851 increased 
froiii 2(1,349 to 34,51|8. lu 1S( I jt \vas 34,466, and in 1881 it was 
34,460, or \yhom 16,972 were males ami 17,488 fwim^lcs. pie 
population of Stonehaven in 1871 was 3396, aipi in 1881 it wa.s 
«9i8. Laiireimekirk in 1881 had a population of 1464, Johiis- 
hftvqp 4Q89, »nd Bervie 1094- 

ffif^oru ffwcl Jiim:ardin« bfllopged to the 

district 01 rictavia. Cairns and stone circles aro frequent ip nearly 
fivery part of the shire, and there are mimeroii.s traces of Roman 
camps. According to some the eounty received the tmme Mearns 
from haviugbauii gmntad tp aSeqttish king, broUicr of the 

recoiyFH thq prigbbou|ina ooquty p| Forfar. Thq only 
old Duilding of special interest is Dunpottar Castle near Stp****' 
haven, the <nd seat m the Keiths, earl piarischals of flcotlapd. TV> 
ooitle atandean a high projecting rock about 150 feet above the sea, 
bywhiok it is pearly rmThuud^di was formerly an extenaivo 
«f mat atrpngth. lu tjiq reigu of II* it was usini as 
^ pneon for Nonconforipists. Among tfio eminent persons con- 


nected with Kiiiciirdim* may be iiinitiomil .biliii of Koi.ldnn tin 
hihtoriai), (icorgc W’jibart, lb»bi'il Jiaiibty Ihi* b*uak<i, J>is*b'>]' 
Burnet, J)i .loluj Arbutlmotl, pr .bimr.', JhatUc, lb riioiiM * lb nl, 
and Loid Moiibuddo. 

See the Ifistnnj and Trnditu>ns tf th* !.*tnd\ •'( tjn 

1853; Jfmiory and ^intigudir.s nf f hr Jdtarns^ nrnl Mfino 

rials 0 / Jninta and the Mrarns, 1861, all by A. .It rviM. 

KINl^KHClAliTEN, a Oerman w*i>rd meaning ‘ giinleii 
of phildrcn,” is the name given by Friedrich Fruebel (see 
Fkofbel) to a kind of “ play-school” in\ented by him for 
furthering the physical, moral, and intellectual growth of 
children betwreen the ages of thna‘ and seven. Froebels 
observation of the deviilopincnt of organi.'inis and his 
fqpdnoss for analogies tlrawn from trees and plants made 
liiiu attach especial importani'u U) our eailie.st yeuis. years 
ill which, as ho said, lies the t!i]*-roi»t of miuh of the 
thought and feeling of after life. Although the aiialogie.s 
of nature had constantly been referreil to before Fi^ebtT.'* 
days (‘‘ First tho blade, then tho oar, then the full corn in 
ear''), aiul Bacon, speaking of education, had said that the 
gardener bestow's the greatest caie on the young plants, 
the Henaissanep loft thO' imparting theory ot odiicution so 
firiply fixed on the mind of Furi»pe that for two hundn^d 
years the developing theory (‘oiild liardly get a hearing, 
and littlu was done to rodueo it tt» practice before the 
attumpt of IVstalozri. Peswilox/i and other great thinker.'^ 
(notably Cknnonius), tvho attached much iinportanco to the 
first years uf life, hniked to the mutlier as tlm sole educator. 
But in tho ca.se «>f the j>oi>r tho mother might, not have 
time to <attend to her children ; so towards the end of tho 
last century iVfttalozii phinneil and Oberlin formed day 
asylums for young children, the benefit of wliieh wirs 
intended no Ies.'< fi>r the iiiotlnu* than the child. »Sch(u»l.s 
of this kind took in the Netherlands the name of “play 
school,” iiiul in England/ where tliuy lia\c especially 
thrjyon, of “infant schools.” But Froebels idea oi tlie 

Kindergurleiri^ dillered ossentially from that of tlie infant 
.schools. Me nmintaiiied that there was .sonicfliin^ to do 
for young cjiildrpn which (veii the ideal mothwr^in the 
ideal family could iU>t do. Thu child reqniivd to bo 
prepared for .society by being oarly* associated* witji its 
equals; and young children thus brought together might' 
h^ve thejr pin ploy mepts, cspeoially their chief emj'h*>ment. 
play» 80 « rganized for them ^ to draw out their capacities 
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of feoliug and thinking, and oven of inventing and creat- ’ 
ing. m 

According to tbo development theory all education must 
be based on study of the nature to be developed. Froebers 
study of the nature of children showed him that their 
great characteristic was restlessness. This was, first, rest- 
lessness of body, delight in mere motion of the limbs ; and, 
secondly, restlessness of mind, a constant curiosity about 
whatever came within the range of the senses, and especially 
a desire to examine with the hand every unknown object 
within reach. Children’s fondness for using their hands 
was specially noted by Froebel, and be found that they 
delighted, not merely in examining by touch, but also in 
altering whatever they could alter, and further that they 
endeavoured to imitate known forms whether by drawing 
or by modelling in putty or clay. Besides remarking in 
them these various activities, he saw that children were 
sociable and needed the sympathy of companions. There 
was, too, ill them a growing moral nature, passions, 
affections, and conscience, whicli needed to bo controlled, 
responded to, cultivated. Both the restraints and the 
opportunities incident to a well-organized community 
would be beneficial to their moral nature, and prove a cure 
for selfishness. 

Froebel held that the essence of all education was to bo 
found in rightly directed but spontaneous action. So the 
children must be employed ; and at that age their most 
natural employment is play, especially, as Wordsworth has 
pointed out, games in which they imitate and con the 
parts” they themselves will have to fill in after years. 
Froebel agreed with Montaigne that the games of children 
were *Hheir most serious occupations,” and with Locket 
that “all the plays and diversions of children should Be 
directed towards good and useful habits, or else they will 
introduce ill ones” {TJuntfjhU co/u'endm/ KdtLcation^ § 130). 
So he invented a course of occupations, most of which are 
social games. !Many of the games are connected with the 
“gifts,” as be called the series of simple playthings provided 
for the children, the first being the ball, “the type of 
unity.” The “ gifts ” are chiefly not mere playthings but 
materials which the children work up in their own way, 
thus gaining scope for their power of doing and invent- 
ing and creating. The artistic faculty was much thought 
of by Froebel, and, wa in the education of the ancients, 
the sense of rhythm in sound and motion was cultivated 
by music and poetry introduced in the games. Much 
care was to be given to the training of the senses, 
especially those of sight, sound, and touch. Intuition 
or firsthand experience (Anschauung) was to be recog- 
nized as the true basis of knowledge, and though stories 
were to be told, and there was to be much intercourse 
in the way of social chat, instruction of the imparting and 
“ learning-up ” kind was to be excluded Froebel sought 
to teach the childrea not what to think but how to think, 
in this following in the steps of Pestalozzi, who had done 
for the child what Bacon nearly two hundred yeai^ before 
had done for the philosopher. Where possible the children 
were to be much in the open air, and were each to cultivate 
a little garden. 

To judge by all a]i]>Garaiicr»4 at the present date (1881), the 
kltidergai-ten will V)e an iniiKirtaiit institution in the education of 
the future. The first kindergarten was opened at Blankenburg, 
noir RudoLstadt, in 1840, but after a in-edy existence of eight years 
was closed fer want of funds. In 1851 the Prussian Government 
declared that ‘iHchools fouinb*d on Froebel’s principles or principles 
like Iheai could not be allowc^d.” But the idea had far too much 
vitality to ho starved or frowni <l down. Although its progress has 
ri4t been lapid, it lias* been constant. As early as 1854 it was 
introduced into England by the then famous Hongos, and Henry 
Barnard report<jd ou it that is was ‘ * by far the most original, attrac- 
tive, and philosophical form of infant development the world 
ihw yet seen ” {Report to (Rtverfurr of Connecticut^ 1854). But the 
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attempt failed, and though there are Froebel Society, an insti- 
tution for training young women to conduct kindergartens, and 
also some good kindergartens, FroebePs idea has hiurdly yet fonnd 
a home in Britain. The great propagandist of FioAmism, the 
Baroness Mareuholtz-Bdlow, drew the alcention of the French to 
the kindergarten from the year 1855, and Michelet' declared that 
Froebel had ** solved the problem of human education.” In the 
department of the Seine the ** Salles d'asile” now consist of a claw 
for children from two to four vears old, and a ** Froebel class” 
of children from four to six. in Italy Oie kindergarten has been 
introduced by Madame Salis-Schwabe, and is used in the education 
of the poor. In Austria it is recognized and regulated by the 
government, though the Volks-Kindeigorton are not numerous. 
But by fori the peatest developments of the kindergarten, system 
are in the United States and in Belgium. Dr William T. Harris, 
assisted by Miss Rldw, tried the c?^|)erimcnt of making the kinder- 
garten a part of the public education in St Louis eight years ago, and 
there' are now no less than 8000 children, all over five years of age, 
in the St Louis public kindergartens. In Belmum the mistresses of 
the “ticolcs gardiennes ” have for some time been instructed in the 

idea of the kindergarten” and “ Fro^bel's method,” and in 1880 
the minister of public instruction, Van Humbceck, issued a pro- 
gramme for the *‘dcoles Gajdiennes Communales,” which is both 
in fact and in profession a kinderganten manual. This programme 
attributes the improvement in infant ^hools to '*le souftto puissant 
de Froebel” ; and, after ex 4 )lai,ning that the method to he adopted is 
basi'd on the laws which govern tiie development of the child, tlie 
minister continues : In }ts great principles as well as in its main 
^plications this method is that created oy the gemus of Froebel.” 
This estimate of ^roebePs principles contrasts strangely witli the 
Pruasian minister’s thirty years earlier. 

Liierature^Hcnry Bamard'a votume, ProebeTt KindergarUn Hartford, U.SA^ 
1881. contains a largo collection of papers on the auhject, original and translated ; 
W. T. Harris's Reporfi give full accounts of the adaptation of the Kindergarten 
to pubUc education at«>St Lonta Kindergartens In Oermany are described in 
JoiH'ph Psyie's Vieii to Oetnutn Sehooh, IS/S. Practical guides pnbllshed in 
KnKlaiia are J. and B. Kunge'a, Sd cd.. 18fi6; E. W iebe's a/* ChiMrtn : 

and Mi!i.*i LyNchlnska'a, 1880. Other literature la dted In SteigoFs Cictopmdia rf 
Edura^ion ; and In U Walter's iHo FrbbeltiferatMr, 1881. (H. R. Q.) 

KINEMATICS, See MECDAMica, 

KINO, WiLUAH (1650-1729), a political and laligiouB 
writer, and successively bishop oftDeny and archbidiop of 
Dublin, was bom at Antrim in 1650. He was educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, and after being presented to 
the parish of St Werbnig^ Dublin, in 1679, was elected 
dean of St Patrick’s, Dublin, in 1688, bishop of perry 
in 1691, and archbishop of Dubliii in 17(n./ He died 
in 1729. King was the antbor'ra The State of the 
ProtfetatUe in Ireland under King Jamede Government, 
1691, but is best known by his De Origine Mali, 1702 
(English translation, 1731), an endeavour to reconcile the 
presence of evil with the existence and goodness of an 
Omnipotent Being, wbidi waa deemed worthy of a reply by 
Bayle and Leibnitz. He also published a seimon entitled 
Divine Predeetination and Fo/retnotUedge eoneietaU wUh the 
Freedom of Meade Will, 1709, and various other small 
treatises. ’ 

KINQ'BIRD, the Lanine tyraamue of Lmnena, the 
Tyrannm earoHneneie or T, pipiri of most later writers, a 
common and characteristic inhabitant of North America, 
ranging as high as 57* N. lat or further, and westward to > 
the Rocky Mountains, beyond which it goes to Oregon, 
Washington Territory, and British Colombia, tliMgh 
apparently not occurring in California. In Canada, and 
the northern States of tM Union it is a summer vintor, 
wintering in the south, but also reaching Cuba; and, 
passing through Centnd America, it' has been <foand in 
Bolivia and eastern Pern. Both-tiie soientifio and comuMin 
names of this specios are taken from the wa^ in which the 
cock will at times assume despotic authority over other 
birds, attacking them farionsly as they dy, and forring 
them to divert or altogether desist from tbsir eonrsn Tbt' 
it is love of his mate or his young that prompts this bslli< 
cose behaviour, for it is only in the btesding s ea son that 
hd indulges in it ; but then almost every large bird that 
approaches his nest, from an Esgle downwards, u sssanltsd. 
and those alone that possess greater command of lli^ sen 
escape from his repeated chMgss, which an aceompaniad 
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by louA and^ehrill crjei}, On these occasions it may bo 
that the King^bird displays the emblem of his dignity, 
which is commonly, concealed ; for, being otherwise rather 
plainly coloured-^aijt ashy-grey above and white beneath 
— the erectile feathere qf the crown of the head, on being 
arted, form as it were a deep furrow, and reveal their 
ase, which is of a bright golden-orange in front, deepening 
into scarlet, and theji passing into silvery-white. This 
species seeifts to live entirely on insects, which it captures 
on the wing, and is in b^ repute wit^ bee-masters,^ 
though, according to Dr Coues, it ‘^destroys a thousand 
noxious insects for every bee it eats.” It builds, often in 
an exposed situation, a tather large nest, coarsely con- 
structs outside, but neatly lined with fine roots or grasses, 
and lays five or six eggs of a pale salmon colour, beautifully 
marked with blotches and spots of purple, brown, and 
orange, generally dispos^ in a zone near the larger end. 



King-Bird. 

Nearly akin to the King-bird is the Petchary or 
Chieheree^ so called from its loud and petulant cry, T. 
cfrimmiesfMM, or T. griMw^ one of the most characteristic 
and conspicuous bir^ of the West Indies, and the earliest 
to give notice of the break of day. In habits, except that 
it eats a good many berries, it is the vety counterpart of its 
congener, and is possibly even more jealous of any intruder. 
M all events its pugnacity extends to animals from which 
it oould not possibly receive any harm, and is hardly limited 
to any season of the year. 

In several respects both of these birds, with several of 
their allies, resemble some of the Shrikes ; but it must be 
clearly underetood t^t the likeness is but of analogy, and 
that there is no near affinity between the two Families 
and Tyrannidat which belong to wholly distinct 
sections. of the great Passerine Order; and, while the 
fonnoitois a oomparatively homogeneous group, much 
divcuflty of . form and habits is found among the latter. 
Si^larly . many of the smaller Tyrannida bear some 
nnal^Bf to certain MuBcicapidm^ with which they were at 
one^^C confounded (see Flyoatohbr, vol. ix. p. 351) ; 
ba|,the difference between them is deep seated.^ Nor is 

^ it in lome parts the Bee-Martin. 

* ' is not the place to dwell upon the essential nature of the 

diffeewice ; hot two easy modes of discriminating them externally may 
be aneiilioiied. • All the Laniidm and Mugcicapidte have but nine 
qhills in tiwlr wiage, and their tarsi are oovered with scales 


this all, for out of the seventy genera, or thereabouts, into 
which the Tyranvidm have been divided, comprehending 
perhaps three hundred and fifty species, all of whicli are 
{)eculiar to the New World, a series of forms can be selected 
which find a kind of parallel to a series of forms to bo 
found in the other group of PcLseeres] and the genua 
Tyrannua^ though that from which the Family is named, 
is by no means a fair representative of it ; but it would be 
hard to say which genus should be so accounted. The 
birds of the genus MuacUajdada have the habils and almost 
the appearance of Wheatears ; the genus Aleciorurua calls 
to mind a Water-Wagtail ; Euscarthmus may suggest a 
Titmouse, Elainea perhaps a Willow-Wren ; but the greatest 
number of forms have no analogous bird of the Old World 
with which they can be compared ; and, while the com- 
bination of delicate beauty and peculiar external form 
possibly attains its utmost in the lung>tailed MilvuluSy the 
glory of the Family may be said to culminate in the king 
of King-birds, Muscivora regia, ( a . n .) 

KIN GF ISHEIl — K&nigejischer, Germ. ; Ro i-pelut iix 
{^p^c?ixur\ Walloon — the Alcedo ispida of ornithologists, 
one of the most beautiful and well-known of European 
birds, being found, though nowhere very abundantly, in 
every country of this quarter of the globe, us well as in 
North Africa and South-Western Asia as far as Sindh. Its 
blue-green back and rich chestnut breast render it con- 
spicuous as it frequents the streams and ponds whence it 
procures its food, by plunging almost perpendicularly into 
the water, and emerging a moment after with the prey — 
whether a small fish, a crustacean, or an ar^uatic insect — it 
has captured. In hard frosts it resorts to the sea-shore, 
Jbut a severe winter is sure to occasion a great mortality in 
the species, for many of its individuals seem unable to 
reach the tidal w^aters where only in such a seafton they 
could obtain sustenandb ; and to this cause rather than any 
other (though, on account of its beauty and the utility of 
its feathers in making artificial Hies, it is shot and netted 
in great numbers) is perhaps to be ascribed its general 
scarcity. Very early in the year it prepares its nest, which 
is at the end of a tunnel bored by itself in a bank, and 
therein the six or eight white, glossy, translucent egg.s are 
laid, sometimes on the bare soil, but often on the fish- 
bonas which, being indigestible, are throwm up in pellets by 
the birds ; and, in any case, before incubation is completed 
these rejectamenta accumulate so as to form a pretty r up- 
shaped structure that increases in bulk after the young are 
hatched, but, mixed wdtb their fluid excretions and with 
decaying fishes brought for their support, soon becomes a 
dripping fetid mass. 

The Kingfisher is the subject of a variety of legends and 
su()erstition8, both classical and medii'eval. Of the latter 
one of the most curious is that having been originally a 
plain grey bird it acquired its present bright colours by 
flying towards the suli on its liberation from Noah’s ark, 
when its upper surface assumed the hue of the siky abovo 
it and its lower plumage was scorched by the heat of the 
setting orb to the tint it now beaxs.'^ ilure than this, the 
Kingfisher was supposed to possess many virtues. Its 
dried body would avert thunderbolts, and if kept in a 
wardrobe would preserve from moths the woollen stuifs 

in front only ; wlulo in the T^annidas there are ten priiiiarios, iiiul 
the tarsal scale-s extend the whole way round. The more roiniiihto 
distinction in the structure of the trachea 8eein.s to lja\^c l)«* n lir^t 
deteeUwi by MaegilUvray, who wrote the anatomical des?rij4iuiis jnih- 
Hshed in by Audubon (Oni. Biography , v. i»i>. 4*J1, 42J) : but 
its value was not appreoiatcHi till the piiblicutiftfi of Joluiniu**- Muller’^ 
classical treatise on the vocal organs of Passerine Binis (.lAAtjnii/. /. 
Akad, Wissmsch. Btrh'ti, 1845, pp. 321, 405). 

• But more commonly called Exacoget, which finds its counter|»arlia 
the Anglo-lSaxon hem or hen. 

* Rollaod, Fmne populavre d$ la Franoej ii. p. 7L 
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tUereiu lai4| pr l>y ^ thread to tbo soiling of a cUambf^r 
Wi>u}d poipt witU its bill tP tlio quarter whencu tbo wiud 
blew. All rp 4 vW^s of Ovid bk. xi.) kuoar bow the 

faithful but uul'ortupate Coyx and Alcyone were changed 
into Kingilsliers -birds ^vbiob bred at the winter solstice, 
when tbroiigk the iatlucnce of Jilolus, the wind-god and 
father pf the fond wife, all gales were hushed apd the sea 
palqied so that fheir floating nest qught rido uninjured over 
the wavps during the sevpu proverbial “ Halcyon Days ; 
while a variant or further development of the fable assigned 
to the Halcyon itself power of quelling storms J 

The common Kingfisher of Europe is the re})resentative 
of a well-marked Family of birds, the Almlinitlx or 
Unlcya^idir of ornithologists, which is considered by some 
auLho lilies - to be closely related to the Daci^rotidv^ (see 
lloKNUtLi^j '’ol. xii. p. Ibi)) i but the atlinity can 
scarcely be said as yet to be proved ; and to the present 
writer there seems to bo at least some ground for believ- 
ing that a nearer alliance is tu be found in the UalbnlnLu 
(seo Jacamar, vol. ^piii. p. n31), Momniidi^ (Motmot, 
Meropidit^'j and perhaps some other Families — though all 
may possibly be discovered to belong to one and the same 
larger group. Be that as ii may, the present Family forms 
the subject of a M'orje by Mr JSharpo,*^ which, though still 
incomplete as regards their anatomy,^ is certainly one of the 
best of its class, and loflects infinite credit on its then 
youthful author, whose treatment of his subject was most 
successful. Ucreiu arc described one hundred and twenty- 
five species, nearly all of thepi being beautifully figured 
by Mr Keulemans, and that number may be taken even 
now as approximately correct ; for, while the validity of a 
few has been denied by some eminent men, nearly as 
many have since been made known, and it seems likely that 
two or three more described by older writers may yet bo 
rediscovereil. 'I’hese one hundred and twenty-five species 
Mr Sharpe groups in nineteen genera, and divides into two 
Sub-families, Ab'^dinhm and iJnceloninai,^ the one contain- 
ing five and the other fourteen genera. With existing 
materials perhaps no better arrangement could have been 
made, but in the ab.sence of aiiatuniical knowledge it is 
Certainly not to bo deemed c\inclunivt% and indeed tho 
method since published by Suudevail (7V/Uawfn, pp. 95, 
liG) ditfers from it not iucoin’iidcrably. Here, however, it 
will be ciiiivcnient to follow that of ^Ir Sharpe. Externally, 
which is almost all we can at p^e^ent say, Kingfishers 
present a great uniformity of structure. One of their most 
remarkable features is the feebleness id their feet, and the 
union (syndactylism) of the third and fourth digits for tho 
greater part of their length ; while, as if still further to 
show the comparatively functionless cliaracter of these 
members, in two of the genera, Akyona and fVys?, the 
;>ccond digit is aborted, and the birds have but three toes, 
fn most forms the bill dqes not diflcr much from that of 
the common Alfdo Uplila^ but iit t^yma its edges are 
serrated,! while in iJarth, and M^Udora the 

maxilla U prolonged, becoming in the last a very pronounced 
biiuk. t;enerally the ^ings are shtjrt and rounded, and 

^ In njiiny "I tljt isl.uuls of the Oueaa tho yiruvalont King- 

fijihor I-* -he obje' l •A hhkIi VL'n^^rution. 

* Cf. Fyt'^n, (oHfrih. Oriutkohujif, p. ftO ; Wallace, Ann. 

Sat. //iA^/yy, vr. xviii , ‘201, ; arnl Huxley, f^ror, ZrW. 

Isa7, }». 407. 

'* A .\tofioffni/jk of th^ Al' « nt Ftinulif of the Kingfinh^Tit^ liy 

K. B. 4to, L(,ri(iori, 71. 

lyjrno itopnrtani anatoifin al points nr** briefly noticed by Professor 
CuLniiillfhaiii iFrftc. .Sbc., 1870, p. ‘280 1. 

» ® The q^rne of this ktt*-r Sub family as ♦oiiMtituted by Mr Hharpe 
i^O'ihl Meem m Im more forrei-tly CVyana — the j'enus foitn^edin 

1801 by La^epi'jJe, b» inK the (#I«l»*it included in it. The wonl 
invented by Lea^.h in 1815, is eirnply an anai^ram of AlcedOf and, 
*tho<i(rb of c^iiijie without any etymological meaning, has bcfll very 
gt-nwally adopfitKL 


the tail is in many forms inconspicuous ; but inf Vemyri- 
jAera, oue of tho most beautiful groups, t|)e middle pair 
of feathers is greatly elongated and spatulate, while this 
genus possesses only ten rpc^rices,, all the rest }iaving 
twelve. Sundevall relies on a character not noticed by Mr 
Sharpe, and makes his principal divisions depend on the 
sise of the scapulars, which in pne form a mantle, and in 
the other are so 'small as mot fo cover the back Tho 
Altedinidet are a cosmopolitan Family, but ouQr one genus, 
ikryle, is found in America, and that extends as well over 
a great part of the Old World, though not into the 
Australian Begion, which affords by far the greater number 
both of genera an.l siipcioB, having no fewer than ten of the 
fotmfir and fifty-uinu of the latter peculiar to it.** 

In habits Kiugfishers display considerable diversity, 
though all, it would seem, ha”e it iu common to sit at 
times motionless on the watch for Uieir prey, and on its 
appearance to dart upon ^ they fly or dive, and 

return to a perch w)tBfp it mijr pg ggpy^ently swallowed. 
But some specif nn4 papec|4lh ^ W the type of 

the Family, gfp ppf; aljirgM cqf(|aut tg gWMf gt rest their 
victim’s s)iAf in^ itself, 'phfaf ^ .Wff lllw g Pa wk over 
the watuj:^ tt)ft|) ppnc^l »(;, i|p4, ip fjjfg fgWPgr already 
described, urecipjtate themsplyfifi nppR f|. Ilp^ls is parti, 
cularly thfi W»y ll'ith tbp^p fltp^ gpe IR •* 

in natnli ; t^pt no incopaldomltlp Ryp ^fpost entirely 

in foresja, fccdwg OR FPPrtlM furnish tho 

t‘bief..sustepancc.ol pt^ppip- {aatl |j| p)ipfpp|«ri8tic of at 
le!vst.oiv> ^ustfaliap fpffp, P1»RRJ[W1 |p rttrivo in the 

driest distripts of tllpti PPHRtry, ppti p 4FRP of ^«ter 
is to be foppd for piilaa, ppd fPF R| P|i Pptpp %ted to a 
degree tppt is insuppprt|p))lo by mpst PRlPlphi. limits 
of this ailiclp forRj'4 RP pntr^pp uppn OPlRiU of much 
interest, hilt tl)P j^lFpd Kjpg^llflr PrFW America, 
Cfiryfe rt/rytw, jp tpp pl»p|»otPFi8tjc R |tp4 Wf country 
to be pas8p4 m pppppp, tbpuglt ifo %l>i^ |fFpiFF|y r®»®°>hle 
those of the Eppppppp species Itefpra dpacFipea i and tho 
so-called “ Lppgljmg dapkpsp " pf J^ppr SrpFIi Wales and 
South Australia, Ppeafp pflrti ItR W»4 fp 4 Fft''™®* 

huclii, J). rfrvivn, and D. ppctc/p^p/tll jffpm pther parts of 
the country- — likewise requires special notice. Attention 
must also be railed tu tho speculations of Mr Sharpe (oy>. 
at., pp. xliv.-xlvii.) on the genetic affinity of tho various 
forms of AlcriUuidie, and it is to bo regretted that hitherto 
no liglit has been shed by palasontologists on this interesting 
subject, fur the only fcissil referred fo Ihp neig])bpurbood of 
^bp Family is the UakyornU (oliajnom pf FFofeB|wr Owen 
(fir. FVv- J/tfwfvf. paef JiirflSf p. h^4) from tbp Aocenp of 
Sbepppy — the vary specimen said tp have hepn previously 
placed byKonig (/mm / pm. sediffi, flg. Ihd) in the genus 
L^rn*- (a- h'-) 

KlNOfiFT, a name applied iq vmy hooks tq the bird 
called by Linnmus MotacMa reg%4‘H*t aRtl hF most modern 
ornithologists Regvlu$ cntUtfuf) fhp Qplden-piested or 
Oplden-crownofl Wrpn pf prdinary persona. This ppeeips 
is tlio type of a small group which has been generally 
placed among the Hylmvlv or trqp Warhlore, bnt by certain 
systeinatists it is referred tp the TiFroQuae-?aRlUy) Ruridm. 
That the Kinglets ppsapss many of Ihe habits and actions 
pf the latter is undeniable, hul^ on tba PtRer band they are 
nut known to differ jn any important points of org^Uotion 
or appearance from tho former — the chief distinctipn being 
that the nostril is covered by a eiPgla bristly ^ther 
directwl forsrards. Thp QoideR-crpated Wren is rtw 
smallest of British birds, its whole length being about 3 
inches and a half, and its wing measuring onl^ 2 inches 
from the carpal joint. Qenerally of an olive-greep cofovr, 

the top of its h^ ia brjght yeWfiVi foapening into orange, 
and bounded on either ema hy a biaefc line, rrhile the wing 
^Cf, Wallace, Oeoy. IHstr, AnimaU, ii. p. 315. 
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cyc^y^rta arp d^jf b|p.cV, ^a^aqi^p qf thpift tipppd lyitfe whitp, ■ 
forpiiug a somewbat conspicuous bar. The cock has a plea- 
sant bu|i weak sung. * The nest is a beautiful object, thickly 
felted of the aofte$|t nltosa, wool, ^nd apidera’ webs, lined 
with featt^ers^ ^n4 usually built under apd near the end of 
thp brauob of a ypW) fir, or cedar, supported by the inter- 
weaving of twq or three laterally dive^ing and pendent 
twigs^ and sheltered by^he rest. The eggs arp from six to 
ten in nun^ber, of a dull white somctinies finely freckled 
with reddish-brown. The sppeies is particularly social, 
living for the most of the year in family-parties, and often 
joining bands of any species of Titmouse m a common 
search for food, 'ffiough tft bo met wjtli jn Britain at all 
seasons, the bird autumn visits the east coast in enormous 
flocks, apparently emigrants from Scandinavia, while 
hundreds perish ip crossing'the North Rea, where they are 
well known tq the fisbesqien as “ Woodcock’s A 

second and more local European species is the Fire-prcsted 
Wrpn, iffiiicapilludy easily reA)gnizablQ by the black 
streak on each side of the^head, before and behind the eye, 
as well as by the deeper colour cf its crowp. A third 
sppeiasi inhabits the Madeiras, to which it 

is peculiar ; aad examples from the Himalayas and Japan 
have boon diirerentiated as K, hhunLaytiuna^nA R. ja^tonicus. 
North America has two well-known species, /?. ^aCraj^ft, 
very like tho European R. iyulcupillnis^ and the liuby 
crowned Wren, 7i*. c\ilnuhila^ which is remarkable for a 
loud song that has been compared to thai*of a Canary-bird 
or a Rky-lark, and fqr having tlie characteristic nasal f^.itber 
in a rudimentary or aborted condition. Under the name 
of R, or Dalmatian Uegulus ” of many English 

authors, two very distinct species arc pow known to have 
been confounded, both belonging really to the group of 
Willow-Wreps, and bavfng nothing to do with tiiyulm. 
Qne, which has occurred in Britain, is the Motadlla mptr 
cUiosa of old or Phylloscopita mperdikmts of modern 
authors, and is a native of northern Asia^ visiting Europe 
nearly every year, and the i)ther, also of A^i^tic origin, is 
tho ifotacilla or PhyH<yicopiis fn'ongulm, (a. n.) 

KINQS, Tifk First and Skc ond Books of, which form 
the last jtart of the series of Old Testament Ipstqfics known 
as ^be fSarlier JVopbets, yfcra originally reckoned ap a single 
book (Josephus; Orig. up, Eus., //. A'., yi. 25; Beshito ; 
Talmud), though modern Hebrew Bibles follow the biparti 
tion which wo have derived from the Septu^gipt. In that 
versiop l^hcy afU caBed tho tbird and fourth bqoks of king- 
dquis (Sa(r^uCiv\ tho first and second being our books of 
Samuel. The division ii^u two books is not felicitous, aiu) 
oven the old Hebrew sopiiration betwpen Kings andSaniuej 
must not l|^ takpn to picau that the history frqiu the birth 
of Samuel to tfie exile was treated by two distinct authors 
in independent volumes. We cannot speak of the author 
of Kings or Samuel, but only pf an cclito|: or successive 
editom wfipse mpip work was t^ arrapge in a pqntipuops 
forpi extracts or abstracts from earlier booka The intro- 
duction of a chronological scheme and of a series of editorial 
comments and additions, chiefly designed to enforce the 
religipus meaning of the history, gives a kind of unity t4> 
the book of Kings as we now read it ; but beneath this we 
can still distinguish a variety of documents, which, though 
sometimes nintihited in the process of piecing them together, 
^tain sufficient individuality of style uml colour to prove 
their original independence. Of these documents one of 
the best defined is the vivid and exact picture of David’s 
court at Jerusalem (2 Sam. ix.-xx.), of which the first two 
chaptan of I Kings are manifestly an integral part^ As 
it VOttld be unreasonable to suppose that the editor of the 

^ See ^ie pruy^ it] detail, >V‘^nbaviBefi-B|ee)f, Tho 

ver^ I ElpM Ij. Vl2 ksyi* nq Jho feet of the v'kifpter, 

and are aue to a later hand. 
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hpitory qf David closed his wqrk abruptly before the death 
pf the king, brcj^king off in tfip middle of a valuable 
memoir which lay before hiiUi this observation leads us 
to Gopclqdo that the books of Samuel and flings arc not 
independent histories. They liRvo ut Icmit pne source 
in common, and a single editorial hand was at work 
on both. But the division which makes the coiiitiieiice- 
merit of Rolonion’s reign the beginning of a new book is^ 
certainly ancient ; it must bo older than the iii.sertion of 
the api>endix 2 Sam. xxi. xxiv., wbjcb now* breaks tlie 
continuity of the original history of David's court. From 
an historical point of view the division is very convenient. 
The subject of the book of Samuel is tfie creafiop pf a 
united Israel by Samuel, Saul, and Davul. Under Solomon 
the creative impulse has already died away ; tho kingship 
is divorced fnjm tlui symjiathics of the nation ; and the 
way is prepared for the formatiun of the kingdoms of 
Ephraim and Judah, the fortunes of which up to their 
extinction by the great cm pin s of tiie Fast form the main 
subject of the hook of Kings. It i.s probable, however, 
that the editor who made the divi>iu]i hud another reason 
fur dii^cDunectitig Solomon from David and treating bis 
reign as a new departure. The uiui-t nomble feature in 
the extant redaction of the book is the btnuig iulereMi 
shown in the Duuteropomic “ Law of Moses,” and especially 
in the centralization of worship in the temple on Zion as 
prescribed in Deuteronomy and enforced by Josiah. This 
interest did not exist in ancient Israel, and is quite fi»n‘ign 
to the older memoirs incorporated in the book ; amid’st tho 
great variety jn style and manner which marks the several 
parts of the history it is alway.s expressed in the same 
stereotyped phrases and unvarying style ; in brjef, it belongs 
to the editorial comments, not to Ijic original sources of 
the history. To the lleutunmomistic editor, then, the 
foundation of the temple, w'hich is treated as the central 
event of Rolomon’s reign, is a religious epoch of prime 
importance (see especially his remarks in Kjii.; iii. 2 
ami DU this ground alone ho would naturally make 
Rolumon's reign commence a new book- the liistnry of 
Israel under the one true sanctuary.^’ 

When w'c .say in genend that the book of King.s wus 
thrown into its piv.sent form by a l)cuteronuini>tic redactor 
we do not ufllrm that he was the first who iiigested tiu; 
sources of the history into a continuoiib w(n k. Indeed tin; 
selection of materials, espe^-ially in the earlier parts nf the 
narrative, has been thought to point to an oppo.site coijclin 
aiun. Nor, on the other hand, must we ascribe absolute 
finality to his work. He gave the lHn»k a definite shape 
and character, but the recognized methods of Hebrew 
literature left it v>pcn to :idditions» and modifications by 
later hands. Even the reduction in the spirit of Deiiteixn 
iioniy seems itself to have liiid inure than one stage, as 
Ewald and otlier critics rocogpize. The book was not 
chisctl tjll far on in The exile, after the death of Nebuchad- 
nezzar and .lehuiacliin (2 Kings xxv. 27 my .) ; aad the fall 
of the kingdom of .ludah i.s presupposed in such j)assages 
as 2 Kings xvii. ID, 20, xxiii. 20^‘J7. But these jassages 
are nuTc interjecleJ remarks, which seem to be ;ulded ti* 
adapt the context to the situation of the Jews in captivity. 
Thu main redaction, though subsequent to the reformation 
of Josiah, wliich forma the standard wdth which all previous 
kings are conquuvd (“the Jiigh not removed * ), 

does not point to the time of the captivity.. Thus, fur 
example, the words “unto this day,^' 2 Kirigs viii. 22, 
xiv. 7, xvi. 6, are part of the “epitome” composetbby the 
iiiaiq redai tor (see below), and iiuplytthtlt he wrote befoyo 
the dust ruct oil qf the Judu^au state. 

® With tliis It agrees that the later ap]>eiulix 2 Saiu. x\i. ixu. does 
upt scciu 1 have uiui8ed under tka hsud ol tho Beuttfrouviuic iwlactioit 
See Wcllhauseii-meuk, $ 134. 
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Even the second redaction did not absolutely fix a single i 
authoritative recension of the book, as appears in detail by 
comparison of the LXX. version with the Hebrew text. 

The LXX. of Kings is not a corrupt reproduction of the Hebrew | 
receptus, but repn'sents another recension of the text. Neither re- 
cension can claim absolute superiority. The defects of the LXX. lie 
ou the surface, and are greatly aggravated by tlie condition of the 
Greek text, which has suiforod much in trausiiiission, and particu- 
' larly has in many places been corrected after the later Greek ver- . 
sions that express the Hebivw rcccptus of the ‘id century of our era. 
Yet the LXX. not only preserves many good ladings in detail, but 
throws much light on the long-continued process of riHluction at the 
hand of successive editors or copyists of which the extant Hebrew 
of Kings is the outcome. Even the fnlso i-eadiuga of the Greek are 
instructive, for lM)th recensions were (?\posed to corrupting influences 
of precisely the same kind. The following examples will serve to 
illustrate the treatment through which the book has passed. 

1. Minor detached notices such as we should put in footnotes or 
ttp|)eiidiees are inserted so as to disturb the natural context. Thus 
1 Kings iv. 27 (Heb., v. 7) must be taken continuously with iv.l9, 
and so the LXX. at'tually reads. In like manner the LXX. omits 
1 Kings vi. 11-14, which breaks the context of the description of the 
temple. Again, in the LXX., 1 Kings ix. 26 follows on ver. 14, so 
that Solomon's dealings with lliruin are continuously recorded. 
The notices intervening iu v« rs. 15-25 (in a very unnatural order) 
belong to a class of floating notes about Solomon and his kingdom 
which socm to have gut stranded almost by clianco at diflerent 
points iu the two recensions. 

2. There are direct or indirect indications of traiisiiositioiis and 
insertions on a largci scale. Thus in the LXX. toe hi-story of 
Naboth (1 Kings xxi. ) prc(*e<lcs chap. xx. And in fact chaps, xx. 
and xxii. are jairts of one narrative, obviously quite distinct from the 
history of Elijah. Again the storj’ of Ahiiah’s sickness and Ahij'ah's 
prophecy (1 Kings xiv.) in not found in tne LXX.,' but another ver- 
sion of the same narrative appears at xii. 24, in which there is no 
reference to a previous promi.se to Jeroboam through Ahijah, but the 
prophet is introduced as a new character. This version, which places 
the prophecy of the destruction of Jcrolwarn’s house between his 
return from Egypt and his elevation to the throne, is no doubt a 
mere legend, hut it goes to prove that there was once a version of the 
history of Jeroboam in which chap. xi. 29 -89 had no place. In 
truth, after xi. 26 28 there must once have stood some account of 
a reliellion in which Jeroboam lifted up his hand'’ against King 
Solomon. To such an account, not to the incident of Ahijah 
and the cloak ndated iu vens. 29 39, ver. 40 is the natural 
setpiel. Thus all that is related of Ahijali falls under suspicion of 
being foreign to the original liisiory, and it is noteworthy that in a 
passage jieculiar to the LX.V. the incident of the tearing of the 
cloak is related of iShumaiah and placed at the convention at 
Shechem, showing how much fluctuation there was in the 
tradition. 

These instances show that there was a certain want of 
definiteness about the redaction. The mass of disjointed materials, 
not always free from inconsi-stencies, which lay before the editor in 
separate documents or in excerpts already imrtially arranged by an 
earlier hand, could not have been reduced to real unity without criti- 
cal sifting, and an entire recasting of the narrative in a way foreign to 
the ideas and literary habits of the Hebrews. The unity which the 
editor aimed at was limited to chronological continuity in the 
events recorded and a certain uniformity in the treatment of the 
religious meaning of the narrative. Even this could not be per- 
fectly attaimd under the circumstances, and the links of the history 
were not firmly enough rivetted to prevent disarrangement or re- 
arrangement of details by later scribes. 

3. The r ontiniied efforts of successive redactors can be traced 
in the chronology of the book. Tlie chronolomcal method of the 
narrative apiiears most clearly in the history ai^r Solomon, where 
the events of caeh king's reign are thrown into a kind of stereotyped 
framew’ork on this tyf>e :— ** In the twentieth year of Jerolmam, king 
of Israel, Asa began to reign over Judah, and reigned iu Jerusalem 
forty-one years.” . . . “In the third year of Asa, king of Judah, 
Elaasha began to reign over Israel in Tirzah twenty-four years.** The 
history moves b^^tween Judah and Israel according to the date of 
each accession ; as soon as a new king has lieen introduced everything 
that happened in his reign is discussed, and wound up by mother 
8tereoty|)ed formula as to the death and burial of the soverei^ ; and 
t<i this i^ech^nical arrangement the natural connexion of events is 
often sacrific^^ In this scheme the elaborate synchronisms between 
contemppn^ monarchs of the north and south give an aspect of 
great precision to the chronology. But in reality the data for Judah 
a»l Israel do Aot apee, ahd Welfhauscn, following Kwald, has shown 
that tlie synchronisms were not in the sources, but were calculated 
from the list of the years of each king {Jahrb. /. D, TheoL, 1875). 

Tn the Alex, and other MHK It is added from the veisioo of 
Aquila. 


It apjMars further that these latter 2b&a are not all derived fW>m 
historical tradition, but are in part due to coigectunil subdivision 
of the cycle 480 (twelve generations of forty'years) which appears in 
1 Kings vi. 1 as the period from the Exodus to the foundation of the 
temple, and according to the Judseai^ list of kim as the period 
from the foundation of the temple to the end of the captivity (686 
B.C.).* In the early part of the Judman history the first dates not 
accessions are connected with the temple, and apparently derived 
from temple records. Of these^the mos^ importimt is the tweniy- 
third year of Joash, which the chronological soheme^makea the one 
hundred and sixty-first year of the temple, trisecting the four 
hundred and eighty years cycle. Other one hundred and sixty 
years bring us to the death of Hezekiah, and tlie last third of the 
cycle begins with the accession of Manasseh, whose sins are troated 
as the decisive causs of tho exile. rWithin these limits a few dates 
were given by the sources ; the rest, as can eadly be shown, were 
filled in with reference to a unit of forty years.* Again the dnration 
of the kingdom of Israel, according to the northern lists, was two 
hundred and forty com))leted year4, vis., eighty yearn More the 
first expedition of Benhadad, eighty years of Syrian wars, forty of 
pros|)erity under the victorious Jeroboam II., whose first year belonra 
to the period of war, and forty years of decline. The trisections in 
eatdi case and the, round nu/.iberb ‘o( 480 and 240 point strongly to 
a systematisation of the chronolo^ on the basis oi a small number 
of given dates, and tho prqottbat it is^so is comjJeted when we learn 
from the exactly kept lists of 'Assyrian chronology that the slew of 
Samaria fell in 722, wliereos the system dates tno captivity from 
737 (636 + 480 - 37 - 241V 

The key to the . chronology isl Kings vL 1, which, as Well|i8U8en 
has shown, was ndt found in the original LXX., and contains inter- 
nal evidence of post-Babylonian date. In fact tiie system as a whole 
is necessarily later than 58% B.C., the fixed point from which it 
counts back. ' 

4. Another aspect in the redaction may be called theological. 
Its charivstoristic is the application tb the old history of a standard 
Monging to later developments of the Old Testament religion. 
Thus, as wc have already seen, the redactor in 1 Kings iii. regards 
worsiiip in high places as sinful after the building of the temple, 
though he knows that tho best Icings before Hezekiah made no 
attempt to suppress these shrines. So too his unfavourable judg- 
ment on the whole religion of the northern kingdom was manifestly 
not shared by Elijah and Elisha, nor by the original narrator of the 
history of these prophets. This feature in the redaction displays 
itself, not only in occasional commdhts or homiletical excursuses, but 
in that part of the narrative in which all ancient historians allowed 
themselves free scope for the development of their reflexions— the 
srieeches placed in tho mouths of actors iu tho history, Here also 
there is textual evidence that the theolqgical element Is somewhat 
loosely attached to the earlier narrative, and underwent successive 
additions. We have seen that the LXX. omits 1 Kings vi. 11-14, 
and that both prophecies of Ahijah belong to the least certain part 
of the textual tradition. So too an indication that the long prayer 
of Solomon, 1 Kings viii. 14-58, the Deuteronomic colour of which 
is recognized bv all critics, did not stand in the ddest account of the 
dedication of the temple is preserved in the fact that the ancient finig- 
ment, vers. 12, 18, wnich in the Hebrew text is imperfect, appears 
in the LXX. after vor. 58 in completer form and wiui a reference to 
the book of Jashar as source (flijdMoy rfis 
*U^n). The redactions! insertion displaced it hi one recension and 
led to its mutilation iif the other. The older parts of this chaptei 
have also been retouched in conformity with later (even post-exile) 
ritual and law. The Levites who appear at ver- 4 iu contrast to the 
priests, in a way unknown to the pre-exile histonr, are not named 
m tho LXX., and the post-exile **congregaftion *’ Cfidah) at ver. 5 Is 
also wanting. The processes illustrated by these examples were 
doubtless at work in many places where external evidence faile iiS| 
and may often be detected oy a careful use of intenial evidence 
alone. See especially WelKuiusen's detailed analysb in the last 
edition of Bleek’s IUnleUung. 

To gain an exactor idea of the main redaction of KioM 
and of the nature of the original sourcee^ we may divioe 
the history into three sections (1) the ooucl^ion of the 
** court history/’ 1 Kings i ii.| the farther cbnsidetfltion of 
which belongs tc the criticism of BamuHl (2) Splomonp 
1 Kings iil-xi. ; (3) the kingdoms of Ephnum end J^L ^ 
For (2) the main source, as we learn frood 1 Kings xL dl, 
was a book called Aeti of Solomon, This work can hsMly 
have been a regular chrouicle, for the history founded Oh 
it contains no continuous narrative. All that is related of 
Solomon’s reign is grouped round the description of ; 

* Compare Kray’s invaatigations in JT. / w. Tkf 1877, p. 404 ss*. 

‘ScathedetailainanartklshyW. K 
vd. X. Ho. 20. 
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royal buifdug^ p^^tlcuUnly of the temple, and the account 
of the dedication of the house (chaps. tL -ix. 9) ; and the 
greater part of tho latter account is either due to the 
redactor or largely reirtitten. The whole section is descrip- 
tive rather than narrative, and the accurate details might 
have been got by actual observation of the temple at a 
data long subsequent to Solomon. In |act, they are not 
all due to a gin^e hand. Thhs we can still reconstruct a 
shorter text of ^ 17-21, which says only that “ the house 
before the oracle was forty cubits long, and the oracle in 
the midst of the house within where ^e ark of Jehovah's 
covenant was to be placed was twenty cubits in length, 
breadth, and height ; and htf overlaid it wfth gold and made 
an altar of cedar [the table of shewbread] before the osacle 
and overlaid it with gold.” The original author used the 
book of Jashar for the aecotint of the dedication, and had 
access to some exact particulars as to dates, the artist Hiram, 
&C., which may have been contained in the temple re- 
cords. The immediate envi^nment of this sjMstion, if we set 
aside the floating elements in chap. ix. already referred to, 
is occupied with Solomon’s dealings with King Hiram, who 
aided him in his architectural schemes and in the com- 
mercial enterpiises which procured the funds for such costly 
works (chap. v. [Heb., v. 15-32] and ch. ix. 10 »q.). On 
each side of this context lies a complex ^ various narra- 
tives and notices illustrating Solcmon’s wisdom and great- 
ness, but also, in'chap. xL, his weakness and the incipient 
decay of bis kingdom. It is evident that the rise of the 
adversaries who, according to xi. 25, troubled Solemon 
through all his reign cannot originally have been related as 
the punishment of the sins of his old age. The pragmatism 
as usual belongs to the redactor (xL 4). We have seen that 
there was once another version of the history of Jeroboam. 

In the history of the divided kingdom the redactor, as 
we have seen, follows a fixedi scheme determined by the 
order of accessions, and gives a short epitome of the chief 
facta about each king, with an estimate of his religious 
character, which for the schismatic north is always 
unfavourable. The epitome, as the religious standpoint 
shows, belonss to the mme hand throughout, ie., to the 
Denteronomntic redactor ; but so much of it as relates to 
Judah is plainly based on good written sources, which from 
the nature of the particulars recorded may be identified with 
the book of Boyu Chronicles referred to under each reign, 
which seems to have been a digest of oflScial notices. 

' A similar chronicle is named for the kings of Israel, but 
if it actusUy lay befpre the editor he at least did not make 
such ekoerpts from it as we find in the Jndman history, for 
the epitome for Ephraim is very bare\>f concrete details. 
Besides the epitome, however, and the short exceipts from 
the Judman chronicles which go with it, the history includes 
a yariety. of longer narratives, which alike in their subject- 
matter and their treatment are plainly distinct from the 
somewhat dry bones of the official records. The northern 
nanatives are all distinguished in a greater or less degree 
the prominence assigned to prophets. In the southern 
kingdom we. hear less of the prophets, with the great 
ei^ptipn of Isaiah.; but the temple occupies a very pro- 
minent place. 

..Xto lllistqiy at the man of God from Judah (I Kings xiii) 
is inaubitabb of Judman origin. Its attitude to the altar 
at .Beti^— uie golden calf does not appear as the ground 
of -offtnee—is not only diverse from that of Elijah and 
BUidiai .but even from that of Hosea.^ The other- nar- 

^ 11ts-eaintsii<m " of aiunsria ” (ver. 82) reappsm only after 

tbt dtjiqrtotloA of (2 Kings xvii. 24, 26), and seems to have 

oOQii.b |h>m 2 Kings xxiU. 19. Even in that passage the last 
olaniM of ter. 18, rhich alone refers to details of the history o| 
1 Kings sdii., is ol:ar1y erroneous ; the old prophet did not come 
Bsmtriiti AnptMr and lat4r Jewish prophet foretold the fall of the 
Mur o| BnUklg til, Amos of Tekoa. 


ratives that deal with the history of Ephraim are all by 
northern authors (see, for example, 1 Kings xix. 3 ; 2 
Kings ix. 6), and have their centre in the events of tho 
Syrian wars and the persons of Elijah and Elisha. But 
they are not all of one origin, as appears most clearly by 
comparing the account of the death of Naboth in the bis^ 
tory of Elijah, 1 Kings xxi., and the history of Elisha and 
Jehu, 2 Kings ix. In the latter narrative Naboth’s “ field” • 
lies a little way from Jezreel, in the former it is close to 
Ahab’s palace {query ^ in Samaria ? — see ver. 18 ^tnd variants 
of LXX. in ver. 1), and is described as a vineyard. The 
“burden” quoted by Jehu is not in the words of 1 Kings 
xxi., and mentions tho additional fact that Naboth’s sons 
were killed.* In other words, tho history of Jehu pre- 
supposes events recorded iii the extant accounts of Elijah, 
but not these accounts themselves. And the narrative in 
2 Kings seems to be the more accurate ; it contains precise 
details lacking in the other. 

Now it is plain that 1 Kings xxi. belongs to the same 
history of Elijah with chaps, xvii.-xix. The figure of the 
prophet is displayed in the same weird grandeur, and his 
words (omitting the addition already noted in verses 20b 
sq,) have the same original and impressive force. Tliat 
history, a work of the highest literary art, has come down 
to us as a fragment. For in I Kings xix. 15 Elijah is 
commanded to take tho desert route to Damascus, i.e.^ the 
route east of the Jordan. He could not, therefore, reach 
Abel Meholah in the Jordan valley, near Bethshean, when 
he “departed thence” (ver. 19), if “thence” means from 
Horeb. The journey to Damascus, the anointing of Ilazael 
and Jehu, must once have intervened ; but they have been 
emitted because another account ascribed these acts to 
Elisha (2 Kings viii. ix.). Now there is no question that 
we possess an accurate historical account of the anointing 
of Jehu. Elisha, long in opposition to tho reigning 
dynasty (2 Kings iii.), and always keeping alive the 
remembrance of tho murder of Naboth and his sons (vi, 
32), waited bis moment to effect a revolution. It is true 
that the prime impulse in this revolution came from Elijah ; 
but, when the history in 1 Kings represents Elijah os per- 
sonally commissioned to inaugurate it by anointing Jehu 
and Hazacl as well as Elisha, we see that the author’s 
design is to gather up the whole contest between .Jehovah 
ami Baal in an ideal picture of Elijah and hi.s work. In 
doing this he also places Ahab in a ditlerent light from 
that in which he appears in the other extant histories. 
Had we only his account w'c might suppose that Ahab 
bad altogether rejected Jehovah and aimed at introducing 
a new national worship. But, in fact, we learn from tho 
other records that, while like Solomon before him he gave 
countenance to his wife’s religion, Ahab still regarded 
Jehovah as the God of Israel, consulted Ilia prophets, and 
gave to his sons names expressive oi devotion to the old 
faith. The ideal dedneation of Elijah conveys a vivid 
picture of his imposing personality and permanent 
inlluonco ; but it reconls the impression he left behind 
him rather than the literal detail# of his life, and is no 
doubt of younger date ^han the more photographic picture 
of the accession of Jehu, though prior to the rise of the 
new prophecy under Amos and Hosea.® 

*Tho r^»rasos common to 1 Kings xxi. 20l» sq., 2 Kind's 

ix. 7-lOa, belong to tbo ivdactioii, as is plain in tho lattej wise trom 
ix, 3. ^ 

* Some ex]»r'‘ssions that point to a later date are certainly adde d by 
another haml, c.e/., the last pait xviii. 18. In old Israel, \\f to ihe 
time of Hosra, the Baalim (pi.) are the goldea calves, whiej^ have n« 
place in this context. A bite insertion also is the definition of tune 
by the stated oblation lu the teoiple at Jenisnloni, xviii. 29, At vi r. 
36 this is backing in the LXX. ; at ver. 29 the longer insert i(»n of tbe 
LXX. revenb tho motive for the interpolation, viz., to a.aginnlMte IClijali’s^ 
Morifioe to tho lagal aervioe. Tlie true text says that, when noon waa 
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The episode of Elijah and Ahariah, 2 Kinge i., is 
certainly by a different hand, as is seen bven from the new 
feature of te^^elatibrt through an ahgel ; ahd tho ascension 
of Elijah, 9 Kihga 11.^ is related as the ihttoduction to the 
prophetlt wdrk uf Elisha. 

The hatrAtites about Elisha ate not all by one hand ; 
for example; iv. 17 is separated from tlm iltltncdiatcly 
'subsequent History by A sharply marked gnimhiatical 
peculiarity (tlio feuffix '3) : moreoVer, the order is not 
chronological, for ti. 24 Cahiiot be the seiiuel to vi. 23 ; 
and in gbiiChil those narratives in which the prophet 
appears as oil friendly terms with the king, and possessed 
of influence at cOnrt iv. 13, vi. [), vi. 21 compared 
with xill. l4), plainly belong to the time of Jehu’s dynasty, 
though the}' are related before tho fall of the house Of 
Omri. Tn this disorder We ran distinguish portions of an 
historical narrative which speaks of Elisha in connexion 
with events of public interest, without making him the 
cimtral figure, and a serit*s of anecdotes of properly 
biographical character. The historical narrative embraced 
2 Rings ill., ti. 24-vii. 20, ix. 1-x. 28, in fact, the whole 
account of the reign of .lonitiiaud the revolution under 
Jehu ; and, as 2 Kings iii. has much nthnity to the history 
of Ahab and Jehoshapbat in 1 Kings xxii., we may add 
the earlier history of the Syrian wars (1 Kings xx., xxii.) 
to the Series. The evidence bf style is hardly sufficient to 
assign all these pha[»ters to a single hdnd (for example, 
321 is a dngla chariot in the history of Jehu, but in 1 
Kings XX. a collective, tho single chariot being n321D) ; 
but they are all full of fresh detail and vivid description, 
and their sympathy with tho prophets of the opposition, 
Micatah and Elisha, and with tho king of Judah, who takeA 
the prophets’ part, does tiot exclude a genuine interest itt 
Ahab and Johitii, who are painted in very human colours, 
and excite our pity ahd respect. To the historian these 
chapters arc the most \Ttliiable {»art of the northern history; 
and tho irto.st surprising details have received striking 
verification fnJhi modern research. ’Fhe stone of Mesha 
supplies details to 2 Kings iii. 5 ; the method of obtaining 
water suggested by Elisha (iii. 10, 17) is that which still 
gives its rmmfe to W. el HasA at tlje .southern end of the 
Dead Hua (see Wetxstein in Delitz-^cb, 4th ed., p. 

507) ; and the sudden retreat of the Syrians in 2 Kings x. 
is very intelligible wbeil we ktmw tliat they were already 
at that tlfne pressed by tho Assyrians (sec on all these 
points Wellhaiisen, dp, nt). 

fii tho more biographical nah-ativc^ about Elisha we 
may distinguish one circle connectwl with (lilgal, Jericho, 
and the Jordan valley to which Abel-meholah belongs (iv. 
1 71, 38-44; ch. v. 1; vf. 1-7). Hero Elisha appears 
as the head nf the prophetic guilds, having his fixed 
residence at Oilgal. Another circle, which presupp*»ses 
the accession of the house of Jehu, places him at Dothan 
or Carm»J, and represents him as a personage of almost 
superhurflan dignity. Hero there is an obvious parallelism 
with the history of Elijah, especially with his ascension 
(compare 2 Kings vi. 17^ with ii. H ; xiil. 14 with ii. 12)’ 
and it is to this group of narratives that the ascehsioh oi 
Elijah forms he introduction.^ 

Of tlie Jiidriian narmtiviw there is none to rival the 


past arjtl uat rj'> an- \v» r to thfi of J3aal, Klijali inU-r- 

ven#;d. Tlina W‘j g* t tiiiif* foi tb** \%hioh astht text fllanUH c'ouJfl 

not ha'-e a2 b;4ji|i«;ii(rJ tht In 2 King« iii. 20 for 
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uf-ar t})« .Iordan- romp. v1. 1 With Iv. 38, 

and raiiuot othrr than tho p'rrat HanctuAry 2 niil«*9 
flora JcrWirt, holl/ifs^ of whirh is still attested In the 

It is true that in 2 King** ii. 1 Bethel seems to lie 
b<*tween Oilgat and Jorlfho • hut, ver. 2fi shciws that Oilgal WaA hot 
,ori;.Mnally represented ?.<♦ Kllsha’s rHSidenCc in tlii.s narratiire, which 
uiorigs to th# c’annel-ibdhan series. Ibmce ltohihfuni’.s Gilgai 
(Jiljilia) beeniH not to be Biblical. 


ilorthern histories in picturesque Ukd popiiliSr poWer^ The 
history of Joash, 2 Kings xi.^ xii., uf AliAA’S iUhoVatitms^ 
xvi. 10 stf,, and Of Josiah’s refOriiiatidTi, xxii. 9-xxiii. 27| 
have their common centre in the tediple oh S^SiOiq and may 
with great probability be t^ferredHb a single source. The 
details suggest that this source was based on ofiieial docu- 
lUents. besides t^iese we have a full history of Heeekiah 
and Hennacherib and of IlexekiahW sickness; ^viii. Id-xx. 
19, repeated in a somewhat varying text in Isa. xxxvi.- 
xxxix. (compare IsuAPJi, vol. xiii. p. 41 3 ,^ 7 .). The history 
of Ainasiah and Joash in 2 KiUgS xiv.; with the charaeter- 
istic parable from vegetable life, may possibly be of 
northern origin. * ' 

When w’c survey these narhitives as a whole Wo receive 
an increased impression of the motely mechanical character 
tif the redaction by which they Are united. Though editors 
have added something of their* Own in almost every 
chapter, generally from the standpoint of religious pragma- 
tism, there is npt the least attempt to work the materials 
into a history in our sense Of the word ; and in particular 
the northern and southern histories are practically inde- 
pendent, being merely pieced togethef in a sort bf mosaic in 
cOnflonanco with the chronological system; v hich we have 
seen to be reall)^ later tbah the main redaction. It is very 
possiblp that the order of the pieces was considerably 
read justed by the aiithornif the chronology ; of this indeed 
the LXX. still shows traces. But *with all its impcrfec- 
tioua, as judged “from a modcri^ standpoint, the redabtioil 
has the"* great merit of preserving the older narratives in 
their original colour, and bringing us much nearer to the 
actual life of tho old kingdom than any history Written 
throughout from the standpoint Of exile coifld possibly 
have done. 

Litfrfilurr.,- BlncC EtmUPs /7f.«fbv)/,Vo1s. i. nml ill., ami KUctiaii'a 
Ofidrrzrn ky the moat thorough and luveatigatiott of thf* struc- 

ture of thfc book is tlmt In WollhaVisen’s edition of Bleok’s EinUiU 
nii{f (1878), with whirii the rorrespondiiig eection of hin OenchicMe 
(i878) hlioiihi be coin pared. Tli»*ro are nuulern oomiucnturies by 
Theiiitis (!.eipst»‘, 184l>, 2(1 ed. 1873) add Kril (2il ed. 1876, English 
trjiuslation, 1872); by Ihihr in Lauge’^ Bihefn^*rk (1868; English 
tniiislfttiun, 1877) ; by KawHuson in the Sptah r'a Oo 7 H?nerttarif\ and 
ill Ueubs’s Jitbir. The Assyrian iiiaieriHl, whmh is 6f the highest 
v.ilue, hut i’f lirt'H to be stii) further sifted, is eolleeted in Sehraner s 
Jti’z // njl u titl niff a Tealdmayl (Giessen , 1872), Slilltll’s Andyriaii 
Epnyiym t'nitf): , uiul t)ther Works. Translations of tlie eliief inscrip- 
tions are given iti IteermU of the VnM^ Londoh; Wy, (W. tt. S.) 

KfNfra COITNTY, an Ihlahd couhty in the provinco 
of Leinster, TrfelAnd, is sittiAted betWcOtt 52*’ 90' Afid 93’ 
29' K lat., Ahd between 6® 99' And 8*’ 1' W. Ibtlg., Ahd is 
bounded on the N., by Mealh and Wcsttnoalh, oh the W. 
by lloRcomhion, tlalway, aild Tlpperarr, Oh thb 8. by 
Tipperary And Queen’s couhty, Ahd dn the R. by Kildare. 
It is Obluhg Ih shape, bill of Very irTeglilAr bUtUhe. Its 
greatest breadth from Horth to sohth is 39 miles, ahd its 
greatest lehgth trotn east to west 49 hliles. The area is 
493, dl9 acres, or Abbnt 7T0 stpiare rhilek. 

Qpdhiffij . — The grcatAf barl of the fcbuntjr la oCctipied bjr 
the liihcstbhe strata bf tW ceiitrAl plAih. Ih the soiith- 
eAsk the 81ieve Blddttt thouhtains, coHipbkbd of clay-klAte 
stirrtiiinded by sAUdsthhe, fohu the Dotihdary betweeh 
King’s county and Queen’s county, and mh Intb the 
former codhty from south-WeSt ttt nbrth-east fbt a didtAUce 
of about 20 miles, toUsisting bf a toahs of lofty ahd pre- 
ripitohfl crAgs thhiiigh which there Arh IWo hafroW passes, 
the Black Gap Ahd the flap bf Olahdine. Ih the hbrth- 
cast Croghan Hill, a beautiful green emlhehcA Cohsistihg Of 
trap conglomerate, rises to the height of over 700 feet. 
The remaiudbr of the county is flat; blit a range of luW 
limestone hills crosses its hortli-eastern diViSioh to the 
north of the Barrow, tn the centre ol the county from 
east to west a large portion is Occupied bj the Bog of AHeo. 
Along the Slieve Bloom mountains iron is ftnitttl ih small' 
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qdantitieB^ an ^ also mstij^ancBe, ochro^ chalky knd potter*^ 
dsf, Bzoellent claj-al^te Hags fare qtiarhed. In sfateml 
places there are baflds of foliated limestone, of a greeiiish 
hue and granular in\exture, which forms a tery useful 
madure. * 

Jiivers, — The county shares in the adtftiltage of the 
navigation of the Bhatinon^ frhich skints its Wfastefn side 
and forms boundary line with Roscommon ahd Qalway. 
The Brosna^ which issiies from Loch Kniicll in West Meath, 
enters the County near the town of Clara, and llowing 
Houth-trestwfardH aeross its north- west corneti discharges 
itself into the Shfannoti after receiving the Clcdagh and 
the Broughill. A .small ^portion of tne rtorth-easterii 
extremity is skirted by the Boyne. The Barrow f6rmS 
the south- eastern boundary with Qiieen’s county. The 
Little Brosna, which rises in the Blievo Blooni montitalnfl, 
forms the boundary of King's county with Tipperary, an<l 
falls into the Bhannon. 

Climate^ SoU^ diid Affi'irulturf. • Notwithstanding the 
large area occupied by. bogs, the climate is generally 
salubrious, and it is less mo^sr. than that of several 
neighbouring districts. The Soil nSturally Is not of great 
fertility exceiit in special cases^ but is capable of being 
reUdered so by the judicious application of bog arid HUie 
manures according to its special defects. It is generally 
either a deep bog or a shallow 'gravelly lofam. On the 
former soil corn* crops arc late in ripotlihg duriiig iret 
seasons^ which On the othfar hand are specially suitable fHr 
the gravelly soils. On the borders of the BlieVe Bloom 
mountains there arc some very rich and fertile pastures, 
and there are also axtondtve grazing districts ou the borders 
of West Meath^ which are chicriy occupied by sheep. 
Along the banks of the Bliahnon thete am sonie fltio tracts 
of meadow land. With tbe cxce])tion of the tract occupied 
by the Bdg of Allen, the remainder of the county Is nearly 
all unde^ tillilge, the most productive portion being that tb 
the north-west of the Hill of Croghan, 

Till! fbllowintt table gives a (•ln<?aiticntinii of lidllliiigs rttvordihg 
HiZA in 1860 and 1880 : — , 
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Tho total iirloa lUulor crops in ISSl was 110,751 acres 2 4 *2 per 
cerit. of the totrtl itcresgR of the cuiinty. Iti 1880 2:18, H67 nm s 
(48'4,per feqnt.) wen? under ^lusg, 424 fallow, 8661 Woods, 108,778 
(the large percentage of 22 1) hog, 6043 nioiiiitaiii, and 16,327 
water, roads, and fejicp. The ar<*jv under corps in 1850 was 
138,58^ acres, of 24,3l4 ihore than in lS80«uid 18,787 more lliaii 
1111881. The rlreii under cereals dccHin'd hettrreii 18.50 and 1881 
from 70*668 to 40,263, that iliider wheat ^Icerenaing fmni 20,410 to 
only 143d, that under oaU from 8S,7«S7 to 23,082 ; hut that under 
other cereals, of which nearlv tin; whole acreage is under haihw, 
ilicrriisod from 11,471 to 15,745. lletwei ii 1851 and isSO the area 
under grass increased by 46,427 actes, a change due in a mnsidt'i- 
nble degree to reclamation. The urea umler meadow and clover only 
increased, from 40,348 to 44,765 acres. The arm under green crops 
between 1851 and 1681 diminished from :10,561 to 2y,17»'' .utcs, 
that under potatoes diminishing Irom 17,007 to 16,762, >\hile 
that under turnina itiereased from 9418 to 9863. A iiclcnlly nearly 
the whole of the county was covered by a vast forest, and on the 
borders of Tipperary it is ^till richly woodt d. 

Horsea, which are a much better breed than tho averago of Ireland, 
increased from 121,990 in 1850 to 13,505 in 1881. The number in 
1881 ustd for agricultunil purposes was 8889. Mules incrcaM-d 
from 817 to 1209, arid aSses from 4212 to 6221. Cattle in 18.50 
numbered. 47,978,, Olid in 1881 had increased to 68,165. Cows in 
1881 numbered 14,749. Dairic:} are numerous in tho northern part 
of ilie county oh tlie oorders «)f Mcatii, but ii» other districts cattle- 
feeding is mttHj largely nmsuctited than dairy fjlrmiiig. Sheep, 
which al« pastured oliteny on the hilly distt icts, and htive been 
numb improved by crossing, in 1850 numbered 68,5.52, and in 1880 
hdd increased to 07,570. Goats since 1850 have declined in numbers 
frbtti 40i2 to 3919. Pigs nave itiereased from 16,450 to *20,526, and 
poultry from 168;164 to 271,873. 

Aoconling to the corrected sumiuary for 1878 of the londowtiem 


return, the land in 1873 Was divided among 1140 owner.*?, ef whom 
393, 6r 31 pfer prtsses.scd leas than 1 acre. The annual rate- 
able valuation was 4.243,204, giving an avenige value per acn* of 
9.S. lid. Forty-.six inopriotors pemessed more tliuii 2000 jicrcs, 
thlHccii hiid upwjihls of 5009 acres, and five upwanls of 10,000 
Ucies, viz., Lord Dighy, 29,722; Karl of Kos.se, 22,513; KmiI f*f 
Charlcville, 20,632 ; Mjiiviiii.s of Dowiishlre, 13,679; and i'nl T. 
Bernard, 13,]r>:{. 

lUiilwa/fs, d'c.- A bniiicli (d tho Great South -We, stern Kailwayr 
tl-aVerscs the countv by I’luhiilington, Clara, nml liauagln-r, and 
there i.s also ii blanch fit tie- .‘.arfic line from Itosclva tr# l^iiSonstown. 
The Grand < *aiial travci.ses the county from Kdcnderry in the east to 
the Shannon in the west. 

Adiulnistntt.tuu. — Tie* i.oimiy ffMiipriscs twelve haionifs, forty- 
two civil parishes and niin* i.f jiarishcs, and 1160 townlamls. 
ft eoiitains portions fil ti\e pf»i»r-iaw unions, vi/., K«h*Ji'Iciiy, 
MountmclllcK, Parsotistowu, Ko'.i ri a, >ind Tullamore. Thi*coniify 
includes part of the pailianientarv horongh f»f INutarlingtoii (the 
remainder heing iii (,>u»'eirs LunntV;, and two tow’n.ship.s, J’fiisofi-,- 
town ainl Tullamore. A.s.',i/is ai<* li' id at Tulljiinfire ami fjuaitt'i- 
sesdon.s.nt Pamotistown, I’hilipstown, and 'rull:iiii<ii<-. King’s «Muinty 
is ill the Dublin military di.sliict, .aiid fh'*te arc barrack .‘stations at 
i*.irsondowir, Banaghcr, I’liilipsiown, Sli iiin<iii Biiilgr, and Tulla- 
liiole. Pitivinus to ill** riiifili. King’s miinly !• tin inal .six no tnbris 
to parliament, two for tin* cminty, and tWf* lor i-arh of i.ln* boi"Ughs 
of rliilipstoWii ami B.niiigher, but sim #* th. n oiil\ tin* lw«i county 
nieiiibei.s have hccii retiiriicfl. 

Popufofum. —The total jiopulatiou of the c('nn1y in 1659 was 
8310, of whom 70iS5 wa re Irish .iml 122;> Kngiisb 'IMn* • stimatc of 
De Buigo in 17tiO imule it 4.5,tIlS, In it Icel imi*‘.is*-d lo 

131,088 and in 1841 to 147,551, but in IS.^l it li.nl .lnMiiii-.l:. d to 
112,798, in 1871 to 75,900, and in to 72,66>, ot wliniii 36,942 
wa*re males and .S5,72t‘i weie fi*iii.il* .s. 'fin* iiionlicr ot eimgianls 
fr<)iu 1st M:iy 1851 lo .‘{1st December 1.^8o w.as 41,7'.*‘', or 4tl 1 pei 
cent, of the popnlaliiui in 21,107 being mal. s and ‘Jo,, {til 

femnle.s. The inairiage late in to eM t\ lono uf tin. • ,tin*.«t.*d 
popnlatiuli was 3 '9. the biitli mic .and the flcath rate D '2. 

In 1881 the Koinan Catliohes niiiiibercd 64,9.s4, tin* I’l-.tcstant 
KpiscopaJums 6750, the Prcsb\ tciiaiis 2.s,5, the .Nletliinli..1s 4‘Jl. and 
III! filhcr flfiiominatifiii.s ‘228. The numbi r *>1 iiuine- d Kngimil 
jiml Wales in iln* county in 1841 \\,is ‘Jt*.”, whi* h h.id im n a-id in 
1871 to 1087; th(‘ nativi's f*f Seotlaml in the .same V' .ir-. wen lo'i 
and 203. The numbei in ls7i who t*onld .sjMaik Irish am! Knglish 
was 245, and in 1861 it was 396. In 1.''71 theii wi re 31,360 p.-r- 
.M»ns who could read and writ*-. ]3,1.’)7 wli«» uaiM ii.id le,jt <<.ij]d 
not write, ami 2^. 38.3 wlioeniild milhei n .id n<u write. 

/7iv/nrv. — -King’s cfuinty, with piuiions of rinun’s 

cfuiuty, ami Kildare, at an «.ul\ p*rio(l t.'inwfl om kingd* m 
under tin* iiaiut* fit lly l''.iigi;| oi (Ol.ilm, a title wiini: it o taoied 
after the lainliiig of the Knglish SiiIim .j U' nl !> it u.i-. kii..\\ii .s 
GlelinnilleV) , Weriein ! deinn.lll* r\ I'leU} le.irl\ ( .1 !• ^poiidili^ to 
the ]ircseiif King’s county, amt Kastetn (Jhiiifn!hi\ to ijiiein s 
cfiiiiitv. 'riic piimipal septs ot tin* flistiiif wm* th * o’r.innois 
.‘iinl tho o I'.irifdls, whose estates and llmse nt ih* otlnr leading 
families Wi re forfeilf'd .ibf ml the mnlilK *4’ tin* lotli ei niuiy. lly 
.s .st.stulc of 15.57 the w'esiern distii* t was e.mst it ntcil i shire nn«h i 
the name of King’s county in Imnoiii of I’hilip tin* prim'ijMl town, 
formerly tin* .seat of the i )'< pimors. being ealhd Khilip-town ; and 
the. va.stcin di.sli’iet. Sit tin* sane* time reemve'i tin n.inn “f KMieeu’rf 
county in hommi of Msiry. The .sub|iig.inon ol King’s Mmnl\ \\a>, 
hoWoVOl, not eom]»letel\ .iei*oniplished till .iliout the lx gl imillg ot 
the I7th eenturv, when the t >'( ’(irmois .•iml tlnir followers wtic 
totally routi*d .sml ili.spciMd bv Sii t)ii\t‘r l.inibf it. After the 
('loinwclban wars .a laigi* nninber ot estsiti*s weie fnrteitcd on 
sK'eonnt of tin* iiisiirreetiomu \ aeimn t.ikcn by tin* U-.nling geuti s . 

A iif 'hiitlti* 'i. Perhaps the oMest :ilitii}n:iri.>n iilie is the l.ng** 
pyniinid of white stones in the Slietc Bloom nionntainsj*:i]Ied the 
Temple of the Sun or tin* While ( »bclisk. TlH*re are jt considnahle 
iiuinlier of D.iiiisii laths, anil a ehrim ot nmats eonmiamling the 
passes of the bogs *'\itnfhd llmmgln^it the i,ounty. 'Hie inos* 
impoit.illt eCi le^i.lstie.il mills .ire tlio.se of the seven t bill, lit ^ 
of (’lonmaetioise on the Shatiiioii in the north-Wf‘st of the eoiiMt\, 
wheie an abbe\ was fouiide«l by St Kiciaii in 518. Atl*iw.ndsit 
w.'is fonin*«l into a sec. wlneli w as unitcfl with that of Me at li in 15i;>. 
^Villlin tin* ohl w.dls ilnie are s(\eial .small •liapels iieilid o\or 
the graves of .’Mieient I’hieftjiiii.s, and also otn* or tw»i richly oina- 
iin'uted ero.ssi's Aflj*»ining the rrelesia.stti'al ruins art tlm i etna ins 
of rv'Uinl towi'i's .and of an ohi e.istle. Amongst the tohie famous 
religious houses in addiliou to t ’lorinnieiioisi* were D.^iiow \Mm v, 
tbumlefi hv M Coliimha in 559 ; Aloiiastcroris. fonmicil m i!.^* 14th 
ceiilurv Iw .bdin iVrmingham, i .nl of Louth ;^ainl Seitky/.'i* .VblM >\ 
foutlded ill the bcginniiig of tin* .5th eetitnry. The piireipd old 
ca.Mles are K.ithiiiore, ptobabb the tno.st aneif*nt in the lonntv; 
Banaghcr, Cfunmainling an important pass on the Slniim n : L«*ap 
Castle, in tb** Slieve Bb>om mountains ; and Ibrr or INi.soiistown, 
now the seal i>f tlio call of Ko.ssc, whose lather eri'Oled thcie thu 
w*cll-knowii great telescope. 
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KINGSLEY, Crulb (1819-I87S), an English daigg - ' 
luan, poet, and novelist, was born on the 12th June 1819, 
at llolne vicarage, Dartmoor, Devon. His early years 
were spent at his father’s living in the Fen country, and 
afterwards in North Devon. The scenery of both made a 
great impression on his mind, and was afterwards described ' 
with singular vividness in his writings. Ho was educated 
at private schools and at King’s College, London, after his 
father’s proinotion to the rectory of Chelsea. In 1838 he 
entered Magaaleao College, Cambridge, where he took his 
degree in 1842, first-class in classics, and senior optime in 
mathematics. In the same year ho was ordained to the 
curacy of Eversloy in Hampshire, to the rectory of which 
he was not long afterwards presented, and this was his home 
for the remaining thirty-three years of his life, although 
his residence there was much broken by various domestic 
circumstances as well as, in later years, by promotion to 
other offices in the churcL 

In 1844 he married Fanny, daughter of Pascoe Qrenfell, 
and in 1848, when aged twenty-nine, he published his 
first volume. The Saint's Trat/edp. In 1860 he was 
appointed to the professorship of modem history in the 
university of Cambridge, which he resigned in 1869, and 
was soon after appointed to a canonry at Chester. In 
1873 this was exchanged for a canonry at Westminster. 
He died at Eversley, after a short illness, on the 23d 
January 1875. 

It will be scon that his life had but few incidents. 
With the exception of occasional changes of residence in 
England, generally for the sake of his wife's health, one 
or two short holiday trips abroad, a tour in the West 
Indies, and another in America to visit his eldest son* 
settled there as an engineer, his life was spent in the 
peaceful, if active, occupations of a clergyman who did his 
duty earnestly, and of a vigorous and prolific writer. But 
in spite of this outward peace he was for many years one 
of the most prominent men of bis time, who both personally 
and by his works had no little infiuence on the thought 
of his generation. Though at no time profoundly learned, 
he was a man of wide and various information, whose 
interests and sympathies embraced almost all branches of 
human knowledge as well as speculations on subjects on 
which men but slowly learn that s[)cculHtion avails them 
nothing. Gifted with great powers of language, both 
written and in conversation, with a keen wit, and a fund 
of knowledge far above the average, there were few sub- 
jects in which he did not shine, and many in which he 
excelled. The inherited peculiarities of his opinions and 
temperament, which made him seemingly though not 
really inconsistent, excited curio;)ity, and were in part the 
reason of his great attractiveness. Sprung on the father’s 
side from an old English race of country squires, and on 
hw mother’s side from a good We.st Indian family who had 
been slaveholders for generations, he*had the keen love of 
sport and the exceeding sympathy with country folk often 
fostered by such pursuits, while he had at the same time 
much of the aristocratic •scorn for lower races to be found 
among those who have been in a dominant position among 
them. 

With the sympathetic organization which made him 
keenly sensible of the wants of the poor, he threw nimself 
heartily into the movement known ns Christian Socialism, 
of whir^h Mr Maurice was the recognized leader, and for 
many years 4ie was considered as an extreme radical in a 
profession which holds as a rule but few such. While in 
this phase mind •he wrote his novels Yeast ^nd Alton 
Locl^f in which, though he pointed out unsparingly the 
folly of extreme, his nympathies were unmistakably 
^ihown to be. not only with the poor as in their strife 
against the rich, but with much that was done and said by 
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the leaders in the Chartist movement TeC even then he 
considered that the true leaders of the people were a peer 
and a dean, and there was no real inconsistency in the fact 
that at a later period he was ainon^ the most strenuous 
dofonders of Governor Eyre in the measures adopted by 
him to put down the Jamaican disturbancea In polities 
he might therefore, have been described as a Toiy aristbcrat 
tempered by sympathy, or* as a •Radical tampered by 
her^itary scorn of subject races. The like seeming but 
not real inconsistencies were to be foand in his attitude 
as a clergyman. He was a man of earnest piety, and lived 
BO near in his own mind to the great realities of the unseen j 
world that he could even affoi-d to speak of serious sub- 
jects in a way which in one less reverent than he would 
have seemed to lack reverence ; and, while he held in 
many respects what would be called a liberal theology, the 
church, its organization, its creed/ its dogma, had ever an 
increasing hold upon 1dm. Although at one period he 
certainly shrunk from reciting, the Athanasian creed in* 
church, he was towards the close of his life found ready to 
join an association for tber defence of this svmboL With 
these two influences at work in his *mind, it was not un- 
natural that the more^ orthodox and conservative should 
gain the upper, hand as time went on, but the careful 
students of him and bis writings will find a deep conser- 
vatism underlying all the most radical utterances of his 
earlier years, while a passionate sympathy* for the poor, the 
afflicted, and the* weak held po8fi|j38sion of him till the lost 
hour bf bis Ufa 

Both as a writer and in his personal intercourse with 
men 'Kingsley was a thoroughly stimulating teadiea He 
would not probably have wished to found a school, and 
most certainly never did so. As with his own teacher Mr 
Maurice, his influence on other mfcn rather consisted in the 
fact of his inducing them to think for themselves than 
that he led them to adopt his own viewa Perhaps these 
were at no time quite definite enough to have been reduced 
to such system as is demanded for one who would, make 
his disciples think as himself. Bu( his healthy and stimu- 
lating influence went far beyond the boundaries of his 
parish, his canonries, and his wide circle of friends, and' 
was largely attributable to the fact that he gave utterance 
to the thoughts which were stirring in many minds during 
the time of his own most vigorous life. His originality, 
which was great, lay rather in his manner of ofystallizing 
the current thoughts of men, and giving them apt expres- 
sion, than in any new discoveries in the matters of which 
he treated. Just because he was completely the product 
and the mouthpiece* of his own time, it may be doubted 
whether his influence on the future will be vety great, 
and it is possible that men who may read bis works 
by chance some years hence will fail to understand ^how 
wide was the influence he exercised. i 

As a preacher he was vivid, eager, and earnest, equally 
plain-spoken and uncomivomising when preaching to a 
courtly congregation or to his own village poor» One of 
the very best of his writings is a sermon called ITk Mmape 
of the Church to Working Men ; but as a rule his sormons 
cannot be read with the interest with which they were 
heard, and none of his later puUisbed sermons eqnsl the 
little volume of Twenty-Jive Village /Serm^ which )ie 
preached in the early years of Us Eversley life* 

As a novelist his chief power lay in his descriptive 
faculties. Yeast and Alton lodke were wri^n out of the 
heat uf strong conviction, and dealt in a brilliant manner 
with great social questions, but the later novels seem to have 
been written rather because he wished to say somettdng 
than because he had something to say, and inxpite of rlieir 
and ever new editions it may be doubted whether tte teal 
interest felt in these works is considerable, Few pareMn 
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read thefb twiee, although it is fair to say that this may 
partially arise from the fact that the story is so vividly 
told that it is not forgotten, and therefore needs no second 
reading. But the descriptions of South American scenery 
in Westward Ilo^ of th& Egyptian desert in Ilyjxitia^ of 
the North Devon scenery in Two Years Ago^ are among 
the most brilliant pieces of word-painting in English prose 
writing, and the Amenican schnery is even more vividly 
and more truthfully described when he had seen it only by 
the eye of his imagination than in his work At Last^ which 
was written after ho had visited the tropics, 

^ As a poet he wrote but bttle, but that litUe he wrote 
^ with singular facility, and there are passages in the Saint's 
Tragedy^ and many isolated lyrics, which ought to tc^ko 
their place in all future standard collections of Englisli 
literature. Androineda is a very successful attempt at 
naturalizing the hexameter as a form of English verse, and 
reproduces with great skill the sonorous roll of the Greek 
original. • 

In person Charles Kingsley was tall and spare, sinewy 
rather than powerful, aim of a resithss excitable tempera- 
ment. ITis complexidn was swarthy, his hair dark, and 
his eye bright ^nd piercing. His temper was hot, kept 
under rigid control, his disposition tender, gentle, and 
loving as that of a woman, with flashing scorn and^indig- 
nation against all that was igiiobL and impure ; he was a 
good husband, father, and friend. 

Kingsley’s life has been written by his w'Mow, in two*vol- 
uinea, tsniitlcil Charles Ids Inciters and MemoriXt •/ his 

Lifi\ iind presents a very t<n'ichiiig and beautiful i»ietiire of her 
husband, but i^rhaps hanlly does justice to his humour, his jvit, 
his overflowing vitality and boyish fun. 

The following is a list ^f Kingsley’s writings:— Tragedy^ a 
drama, 1848 ; Alton Locke, a novel, 1849 ; Yeast, a novel, 1849 ; 
Twenty-five Village Sermons, J819; Vhmton, or Loose Thoughts for 
Loose Thinkers, 1852; Sermons on Xnfional Subjects, 1st series, 1852; 
Hypatia, a novel, 1858 ; Otauens, or the IVonders of th' Shore, 
1854; Sernums on jVational Subjects, 2d .series, 1854; Alexandria 
ami hrr Schools, 1854 ; IVestirard //of a novel, 1855 ; Sermons for 
the Times, 1855 ; The Heroes, tJreek fairytales, 1856; Two Years 
Ago, a novel, 1857 ; An/ironu'da and other Poems, 1858 ; The Gmd 
News of God, sermoiiH, 18511; Hiseellanics, 1859; Limits of Exact 
Seioice applied to History (Inaugural Lectures), 1860 ; Town and 
(Country Sermons, 1861 ; Sermons on the P ntatemh, 1863 ; IVafer- 
babies, 1863; The Roman and the. Teuton, 1864 ; David and other 
Sermons, 1866 ; Hereward the /ro/r, a novel, 1866; The Ancient 
(Lectures at tho Koyal Institution), 1867 ; Water of Life 
and other Sermons, 18r»7 ; The Hermits, 1869 ; Maiiam How and 
Lady Why, 1869 ; At Last, 1871 ; 'Town GcAilogy, 1872 ; Discipline 
and other Sernums, 1872 ; Prose Idylls, 1873 ; Plays and Puritans, 
1873 ; Healfh and Education, 1874 ; Westminster Sermons, 1874 ; 
Jjcctures delivered in America, 1875. He was a large contributor 
)>criodieal literatiiro ; ninny of his e.ssays are included in Prose 
Idylls and other works in the above list. Ldit no collection has 
been made of soino of his more cb!irartcri.stui writings in the 
Christian Socialist and Polities for the Tcople, many of them sigm d 
by the ])scudonym he then !is.Humed, “ Turson Lot.” (C. K. 1*.) 

KINGSTON, the chief city of IJlater county, New 
York, United States, is situated on the west bank of the 
Hudson, about 90 miles north of New York. Its harbour 
is formed by the navigable portion of Ilondoiit Creek. 
Among the chief buildings are the city hall, the musicdiall, 
the almshouses, and the county buildings. Kingston is a 
very busy shipping centre, with 4 miles of wharfage, and 
steam and other shipping representing a considerable 
aggregate tonnage. As the centre of the blue stone region, 
Kingston ships an immense quantity of that mineral ; and, 
possessing the largest cement factory in the country, its 
out-turn of that material together with bricks, ice, lime, 
timber, and other goods swells the amount of its exports 
to upwards of a quarter of a million tons per annum. 
The manufactures of the town include salt, tobacco, glue, 
carriages, beeCt boats, and bricks. The population in 
1880 was 18,342. 

Kingston city was iiicorporatod iu 1872. The first settlement on 
the apot was made about 1666. At Kingston was framed the first 
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Constitution of New York State, in 1777. In SoptcTiil'ei 1777 t}i« 
Hritish, under Sir Ili-uiy Clinton, HCattcrcd the Suite lUim 

wliicli liad met at uiid iu October burned tin* vill.tgr. 

KINGST(.)N, the chief city of Erontenac county, Ontario, 
Canada, is situated nt the north-eastern extremity of J^ake 
Ontario, at the point where the St Lawrence issues from 
it, and at the mouth of the Cataraqui Creek, about 1 GO 
miles east of Toronto by the Grand Trunk Railw\qy. Of 
the many fine buildings the chief are the city-hall, the 
market, the custom house, the court-house and jail, the 
pubt-ollice, and the university. Among the charities are a 
hospital, an orphanage, a cumbiiied hospital and orphanage, 
a hou.se of industry, and a house of refuge. 'I’he peniten- 
tiary and the lunatic asylum are at a little distance, from 
the city. Kingston is the seal of (^lueen’s university and 
college, and of a medical college alfiliatcd to the university. 
The Roman Catholic Regiupi)lis c(»Ilcge has been closed 
since 18G9. The royal military college of tbe Dominitm is 
at Kingston. The harbour i.s deep, s[iacioiis, and sheltered, 
and brisk trade is carried on. As a naval station Kingston 
occupies an important position. It ctimuiunds the entrance 
to thi‘ Hidcau Canal, and is strongly fortilied. Sliipbuilding, 
iron-founding, and the manufacture of locoinoiives, steam- 
engines, and machinery, leather, .s()a[> and candles, boots and 
shoes, cotton, and wooden giiuds are cairied on by the 
inhabitants. Kingston is the seat of an Anglicnn and of 
a Roman Catholic bishop. The population in 1«^8I was 
14,093. 

Kingston orcu]»i»*s flu* siti* of tin* ol.l Kiriich fni t Fjinit« ri.ic. It 
rcei*i\cil its ]»n>st*nt naim.' uft»*r it was t.ik»*ii L\ tli*- Uiiiisli in 176‘J. 
For thren ye.irs (1811 41) it was tin* r.-ipital ol Ctii:nl.i. 

-» KINGhJTOX, the capital of Jamaica. See JAMvirA. 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES, a muniiiiKal borough and 
nmrket-tow'n of Englaml, ciuinty of Surrey, e\tciid.s for 
about a mile and a half along the riLtht bunk of the 
Thames, and is distant from London about 20 miles by 
the river and 1 2 miles by rail and road. Tbe aiieiiuit 
wooden bridge over the river, whieh was in existence as 
early as 12*24, was superseded by a structure (»f stone in 
1827. The town is irregularly built, but its subuibs ccui* 
tain many fine houses and villas embosomed in trees, and 
of late years it has been rapidly increasing. Publie walks 
and gardens have been constructed along the river. The 
2 »arish church of All Saints, chiefly I’ei j•endleulu^ in style, 
contains several brasses of tbe Intli century ; the gram- 
mar school, rebuilt iu L'^TS, was originally founded as a 
chantry by Edward Lovck}ii in loUr), ami converted into 
a scliool by Queen Klizabelh. Near tin* parish church 
stooii until 1779 the chapel of St !Mary, where, it is alleged, 
the Saxon kings vvcio crowned. The ancient stone said 
to have been used as a throne at these eoroiiatioiis was 
removed to the inarket-}>lace in ISoO. A town-hall in 
the Italian style was erected in 1810, the former building 
liaving been a very ancient structure. There are several 
foundation schools and a large mimlier of chaiitiesf The 
growth of the town has been owing cliictly to the in- 
creasing number of London business men w’ho have made 
it their residence, its proximity to Riilimoiid park ami 
Hampton (.\>urt no doubt aiding its popularity. There are 
large market ganlciis in the neighbourhood, and the town 
possesses oil-mills, flour mills, breweries, ami brick ami tile 
works. A litth' distiiiiee up the river arc the works of 
several London water companies. An annual catiV‘ fivr is 
held in Novi iuber, and county assizes are held at \ent. The 
population of the municipal borougli in 1S81 was 19,>^7.*>. 

Kingston douMloss dcriwd its nanu* troui •the f.u t tfiaV at an 
early ]n‘riod it w.is a rov d drinr^ii.'. On digging thv l.iuiul.itmn 
for Ibr now biitlgo ;i largr loiml'or of inqMnt.iut Koinau iiin.iiiis 
vveni disoovousl, ami im this aoi o\mt many lu lioNo ih.u it was at 
this H]K)t that /josnr oioss^d tlio Th.onos whon in, juir^nit of 
Cassivulaunua. in 838 it was the seat of a witenageinot coiiveut-d 

XIV. 12 
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by King Egbert From Edwin in 901 to Ethelred in 978 it wAs 
the pltuie whore tbo Anglo-Saxon kings wore crowned. King- 
ston rotiirufid members to parliament from the 4th of Edward II. 
to the 47th of Edward III. It received a charter of incorporation 
from King John, which was ooufirmtHl and exteiidetl by several 
subseipieiit inouarchst In 1204 the castle nf Kingston, no thme 
of which now remains, xvas taken by Henry III. In 1048 it was 
inado the rendezvous of foives designed for the release of Charles L 
from the Isle of Wight, btlt In the skirmish near the town the 
Hoyalisti Wore defeated, and Lord Frnilcis VllHera was killed. 

Sec Room, Chgrtfr* nf tkp TV*** of Kingstthil and the hisioHOS of tho 
S>«rn liy .\udersen, ISIS, und Uitlcii, lS.j2. 

KINQSTON-UPON-HULL. Son llxrth, VoL xii. jk 
340.1 

KINGSTON, William Henry Oilhs (1814-^1880), 
boys' novelist, was bom in London, February 28, 1614. 
Much of bis youth was spent at Oporto, where his father 
was a merchant, but when he joined bis father in business, 
and afterwards when he carried on buRiness for himself, he 
lived chiefly in London. In 18 U his first In)ok, The 
Ciremetan Chiefs appeared, and its success led to the 
publication in 1846 of The Pnme A/hnsfef*^ a Story of 
the Days of the Great xMatyuie of PombaL The Lneiianiaii 
Sketches that appeared soon after describe Kingston's 
travels in Portugal. In 1861 Peter the Whaler his 
first book for boys, came out That and its immediate 
successors were received w’ith such unequivocal popularity 
that Kingston retired from business, and devoid himself 
to the production of tales of adventure for boys. Within 
thirty years he wrote upwards of one hundred and thirty 
such books. He travelled at various times in mftny of 
the countries of Kurope, otid lived for a while in Portugal 
during the civil war there. Ilia Western Wanderinys^ 
published in 1866, describes a tour in Canada. In all 
philaatbropic scliemes Kingston took deep intetest; he 
was the promotof of the mission to seamen ) and he acted 
as secretary of a Bociety fof promoting an improved system 
of emigration. lie was a supporter of the volunteer 
movement in England from the first. F^or his services in 
bringing about a commercial treaty between Portugal and 
Britain he was knighted by the queen of Portugal ; and his 
literary merits were recogni7.ecl at home by a grant from 
his own Sovereign. He died at Willesden, August 6, 1880. 

Kingston’s boyish ambition had been to enter the navy, 
and he alwayH kept his afFectiuri for the sea. As he 
advanced in life he had upporlunities of cruising in men- 
of-war, besides sailing in merchantmen and his own yacht ; 
and it was thus that he gained the knowledge of practical 
seamanship that he u.sed so graphically in his books. Most 
of his stories are stories of the sea ; and he generally laid 
his plots in the old romantic days lief ore England's wooden 
walls had given plac(! to iron-dads. He was a master of the 
simple romance in which boys delight, und knew well boW 
to draw the peculiar compound of valour und magnanimity, 
that form.s the hero to healthy boyhood. Ho had great 
assimilative power in using the accounts of travellers in 
countries where he had never been; and his imagination 
supplied him abundantly with gallant adventure.^, thrilling 
dangers, and hairsbreadth escapes. His books arc useful 
in insinuating knowledge whilst they are giving pleasure, 
and they arc valuable inasmuch as their whole tone is pure, 
wholesome, and manly. Characteristic speoimens of his 
works are The Three Sfitlshiprnen ; The Three Lientennnis ; 
The Three Cormnanders ; and The Three Admirals, 
Occasionally his books were not in the form of a story ; 
and some sf them are designed for adult readers. 

KINGSTOWN, a seajiort town of Ireland, in the coun^ 
v*of Daliliftt is situated at the 8outh>eMBtern extremity of 
Dnblin Bay, 6 miles south-east from Dublin by railway. 

^ The poptdation cf the municipal iKiitiugh amcrtitited in 1881 to 
I and tkst of Ills pailiazmi&taor borough of Hull to 


It is a large seaport and favdtitite Ivatofbig-i^, end 
possessos several fine streets dud tertooes eommendiag 
picturesque sea vieWa The original fd Kiflgdtowii 
^ Dunleary^ which Was exehaSiged for ibe present 
designation after the embarkatioa of Oeotg^ IV, hi the 
pori on his return from Ireland in 1621) an etnnt Which 
is also commemorated by a granite obelisk McMd neitr 
the harbour. The town was a mere fishing, VUl^ UfitU 
the ooQBtrucfciou of an eitensive harbour^ be^n in 181T 
from designs by Bennie^ and finally completod in 160^) 
at a cost of £626)000. The eastem pier has a length 
of 3500 feet, and the weltem of 4900 feet) tbo total 
area enclosed betng about 260 aOres, with a vafyi^ depw 
of from 15 to 27 feet Kingstown is the station of the 
mall, packets to Holyhead in connekiOn with tibe London 
and North-Western Aiilway. *'It has a large export and 
import trade both with Great Britain and foreign eonntrles, 
but as its shipping returns afe now included in those of 
the port of Dublin, it iscmpos^ible to give accurate det^ls. 
The principal exports are cattle, and the principal imports 
com and provisions. «Thp harbour revenue exceeds £2000 
annually. By the Towns' Improvement Act of 1604i 
Kingstown, with several surrounding Utricle) was formen 
into a township, having an area of 1450 acres. The popti- 
latiun in 1861 was 14)257, which in 1871 had increased 
to 16,^78, and in 166140 18,230i 
KINQ-TIH CHIN, a town hearJFoo-leang Heen in the 
province of Keang-se, China) and the prineij^ seat of the 
porcelain manufacture In thaf empire. BeiU^ Situated 
on the south bank of the river Cbdug, it Waa m ancient 
times known as Pluing-nan Ckin^ or “town on the south 
of the river Chang;" It is imwalled, and stretches along 
the bank of the river in a somewhat straggling emy. The 
streets arc narrow, and crowded With a popiSatidn Which 
is reckoned at a million, the, vast majority of whom 
find employment at the txArcelain factories. Sinee the 
Ch’in dynasty f557-589) this has bSSn the great trade df 
the place, whicu was then called by Its earlier naUia ttl 
the reign of King-tih of the Sung^ dynasty (1004*1007) a 
manufactory was founded there* for meting Vases aud 
objects of art for the use of the emperor. Hetidd its 
adoption of its present title. Since the time of the Mtng 
dynasty a magistrate has been specially appointed to 
superintend the factories and to despatch at regulated 
intervals the imperial porcelain to Peking. The tdWh is 
situated oh a vast plain surrounded by uoilntuius, afad 
boasts of three thousand porcelain furnaces. These 
constantly burning fires are the causes of B^uent 
conflagrations, and^at nightfive the city the appeamndb of 
a place on lira The people ard aS U rule orderly, though 
they have on several oocasions shown, a ho^ilo hearing 
towards foreign visitors. This is probably to be aoqonntea 
for by a de.sire to keep their art as far as possible a mystery) 
and is after alt only an extreme interpretation.of the law 
which forbids strangers to lodge in the iowm This feeling 
appears less unreasonable vfhen it is remembeired that thu 
two kinds of earth of which the porcelain is madu^re not 
found at King-tih Chin, but are brought from K^i-jnun 
in the neighbouring province of Gan-hwUy, Ubd that there 
is therefore no reason why the trade should be necessarily 
maintained at that place. The .'two kinds at earth jtre 
known as pih-tun-tHse, which i#t fine fusible qnewte powder, 
and kaou-Iin, which is not fusible, and which it u said 
gives strength to the ware (see Kaolin), j &th materials 
are prepared in the shape of bricks at K’i-maiL and are 
brought down the Chang to the seat of the mfjtimtitthL 
KINO, an astringent drug introduced into Kofsposn 
medicine in 1767 by FothergUl, an emineDl^hysiciah and 
patron of economie botany. When desorbed by U 
was believed to have been branghl &om the rim Qim\iU 
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In West '.Airioil. AoeowUng to Moore (1733)^ a factor to 
the Royal African Company, the tree yielding the drug is 
known in the Maadtngo language aa “ kano.” When first 
hnporteih however, n was sold in Engladc!. as Gummi 
rvbrtun (MringefU GamlfUtue. It was introduced into the 
Edinbnrgh pharmacopoeia in 1776 under the above natue, 
and into the London pharm^poeia is 1787 under the 
name of iUsstno kino. *SpeoimenB<of |the plant sent home 
by Mungo Pkrk in 1806 were racognieed as identical with 
PUroearput erinacetu, Foiret. In 1811 the African drug 
^ Was no longer to be met with in English commerce, its place 
(]beiilg suppled 1^ several other kinds. ^ 

•' line dru^ which is at pAsent recogni^ bs the> legiti- 
mate kind is East Indian, Malabar, or Amboyua kino, ’and 
is obtained {torn' Pter^oear^ Mariupium, Roxb. (A<y«- 
minoue). It is collected in the Government forests of the 
Malabar coast, the coUeetors being required to pay e small 
fee for the privilege, and to perform the tappbg carefully 
and without iqjurlng the tknber. * The moob of obtaining 
the kino is by making a ^rpendioular incision, with lateral 
ones leading into it, in the trunk,' a vessel being placed at 
the foot of the incisiD*n to receive the juice. When exud- 
ing it reaemblM red currant jelly, ^iult hardens in a few 
hours aft^ exposure to the air and sum T^hen sufficiently 
dried it is packed into Wooden bmceS for exportation. 
When these are opened it breaks* Up into angular brittle 
fragments of a blackish-red colour and shining surface. 
In cold water- it is only pytially dissolved; leaving a 'pale 
flocoUlent residue, which is soluble in boiling water', but 
deposited again on cooling. In spirit of wine, sp, gr. ‘8.38, 
it IS entirely soluble, affording a solution having an acid 
reaction, but the liquid by long keeping assumes a gela- 
rinous condition. It is also soluble in caustic alkalis and 
to u large extent In a sai’iiratt'd solution of sugar, but is 
wholly inaoluble in ether, In ohemloal composition kino 
appears to be nearly allied' to Pegu cateobu, but differs 
from it in not yielding oatechin whoa oxhaoeted by ether, 
but only a minnte quantity of scaly prismatic crystals of 
a substance which is soluble in cold Water, and thue more 
neatly resemblee pyrocateohin. Fyrooateohin is, however, 
not praeent in the fresh bark or wood of the tree. Etti 
(1878) states that he has obtained kiuoin, Ot 4 H].jOe, from 
MaUtblir kino, while Hanbury and Fluokiger Ifailcd to 
obtain it from that drug, but found it in Australian kino. 
AocMitthg to Bentley, klno-tanulc acid, catochin (or pro- 
bably pyroeatechiu), and kino red are the essential consti- 
tueuta of MalaW kino. The first of these is precipitated 
from an aqueotte solution of the drug by dilute mineral acids, 
'and tho last by boiling an aqueous solution of klno-taunic 
acid for some time, traen it separotos as a red precipitate. 
The chemiool constitution of Malabar kino is tbcrefore only 
impcrfs^y known. The quantity of kino collected In Madras 
'la ecuipftratively small, and is suppoi^ not to exceed a 
toh or Wo annually, but it is often shipped from Cochin. 

' ' . Bengal, Bates, or Palas kino — obtainra from But«t frm- 
dotOf Roxb^ {Leguminotttfi a native of India and Burmah, 
well known under the name of the Palas or Dhak tree, 
and remarltolde lor its large orange papilionaceous fiowers 
-^-dso fiUdS' its way occasionally into British commerce. 
A portion ia aUo obtained from Bulea superba^ Roxb., and 
Bvtoarparv^florot Roxb. Butea kino does not stick to the 
Icelh when chewed like ordinary kino, although like the 
‘'.latter it givge a red tinge to the ealiva. It ia usually more 
'.Or lees miked with small fragments of bark. It is clmost 
/eompletoly soluble in water, and to tho extent of 46 per 
.eenk in boiling idoohol, but different specimens vary in 
' solubility. It u believed to contain about half its weight 

^ AfVl<MMl 1ft vary liquid fttid of an ftXtfemely pale Ired coloaf 

a ll tmA oiM, but ftoob ooAtdlaM and bftcoiiiftft of u dcap 

mm. 


df kino-tannic aoki) the remainder c()nHi8tiri|,r of a rtolublo 
mueikj^inouM Bubstance, and a minute quantity of pyro 
catecliiu, which can bo extracted by ether. In India 
Butea kino in used instead of the Malabar kino, and is 
called by tho Hindus kiieni or kuenen. 

Botany Buy, Australian, or Eucalyptus kino is a mure 
or lesB resinous astringent exudation obtained from several 
BpecieBof Eumlypim, It is found In flattened eavitieri in’ 
the trunks, and is mcxStly collected by sawye^ and wocmI- 
bplitters. It frequently cf)ino.s into the London market, 
and the best variety, probably the product of K. corymbom^ 
Sni»i is used under tho niinie of red gum in the pre- 
paration of astringent lozenges for sore throat* Accord^ 
ingto Wiesner of Vienna, Australian kino contains a little 
CateChin (a statement duulitetl by Fluckiger) and pyro- 
oatechin, no pectinuus matter, but a gum nearly allied to 
that of acacia. Fluckiger also obtained from it kinoin, 
which he regards as the methylated gallic ether 
of pyrocatechuic acid, viz., C\;H,(OCH ,)C-lL,()r,. 

Between 1808 and 1820 a substance was met with in 
French commerce under the name of Jamaica kino, which 
is aaid to have been prepared by insiiissating the juice 
of the seaside grape, Cooxtlula ncl/rnt, L. {rulyyonaoijb). 
‘When powdered it has a somewhat bituminous odour and 
an astringent slightly bitter taste. It is but little soluble 
in cold water or alcohol, but dissolve.^ almost entirely in 
boiling water, and to the extent of about 75 ])er cent, in 
hot alcohol. In thin lamime it is only seinl transparent, tho 
fragments usually met with in commerce being quite opaque. 
In 1835 an article appeared in French commerce iimler the 
iiaino of “kino do la Colombie,'Svhir.h is stated in ///.s- 
loire <hs Drogues to be in all probability an extract of the 
Isirk of UhnophAtro MaugJe^ L. A liquid kino i.s obtained 
from PtprtuHirjms wliich does not hnrdt'U like that 

obtained from P. ^filrsnl>^um. Although used in India 
It is not imported into Europe. Other varieties of kino 
are mentioned in the same work, but they must be regarded 
rather in the light of curiosities tlmn as articles of com- 
merce. 

Kino is used in medicine as an astringent, chiefly in tho 
form of tincture ; but, owing to its tendency to gelatinize, 
that preparation is much less used than fonnerly. 

D. Fothergill, Mnl, oks,^ l/riT, p. .‘JriS ; F. Mmuo, Tratrfu 
into the Jnlniid Parts nf A/ru u^ 17IJ7. p. 100, li»;7; 

(Irs Profjurn, 7lli <’‘1., toin. iii. p. 420 4.il» ; r{4r 

1784, p. ot>t3 ; Daidfll, PhifniKuritfiort Join •ml, il) .\iv. j». r»r> ; 
Phtnuitrrkjrahhiay 2d i*d., ji. 195 : I’l n'iT.i, Mnt. llli td., 

vol. ii., pt. il., p. 325; Kfiitliy and Tiiim ii, Midi inn! /‘/aiift, 
SoH. 70-81. 

KINUOSS, a small inland county of Seotlaml, is situ- 
ated between 5(i’ H' and 50' 18' N. Int., and 3’ 14' and 
3“ 35' W, long. It is of an irregular circular form, and 
in outline somewhat resembles a t»»othcd wheel, lying 
between Perthshire on the north west and Fife on the 
south-east. Its breadth from west to east is about 12 
miles, and its length from north to south alxmt W) miles ; 
the al’ca is 411,812 acre.s, or about 78 square milc.s. Next 
to Chiokinaniiaii it is the smallest county in Scotlaml. 

Tho surfneo consists principally of nn oval ami level 
plain, which is bounded on the N.W. by the Ocliik, on llie 
15. by Bishop Hill and the Lomonda, on tho S. by Benarty 
Hill, and on tho S. W. by the Cleish Hills. This plain opens 
out on the west along the Devon valley towards Stirling, 
on tho nortli-ea.st towards the valley of the Vdc'«, and 
more narrowly on tho south between the Hills and 

Benarty. Kinross is touched by the river Devon at tho 
Cn>ok of Devon, not far from the Bumbling Bri<lge ; and 
the river Leven, which has its source in tho loch of Hint 
name, flows for about half a mile in Kinross before entering 
Fifoi Of the streama which flow into Lochleveu tho prin- * 
oipal are ihe Ckdrueji the South Queioh, and the North 
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Queich. Lochleven, tho area of which has been lessened 
by extensive roclamation works undertaken in 182G, lias 
still a surface of 3406 acres, and its trout fishing is the 
best of any loeh in Scotland. Tho loch contains several 
islands, the principal being Queen Mary’s Island, 8 acres 
in extent, Reed Rowers, 1 acre, and the island of St Serf, 
80 acres. 

^ Geology ami . [griculture, — The greater part of the county 
belongs to tjic upper strata of the Old Red Sandstone, but 
a portion in the north-west to the piuphyry formation of 
the Ochils, while on the east there is a narrow boundary 
of the Coal-measure slightly interruptotl by trap. Coal is 
wrought in the southern part of tho county, but only to a 


small extent ; limestone is very*abundant, and sandstone 
is obtained for building purposes. 

The lower part of the county is gjsnSrally well sheltered, 
and suitable for all kinds of crops. In this region the soil 
is genemlly of a mossy charactei'j but when well drained 
and cultivated is very fertile. The eminences are devoted 
cbieily to the pasturage of E^heep and the rearing of cattle. 
Much land has been reclaimed wfkhin receo^^ years, and 
the methods of farming are now quite equal to those of the 
most advanced districts of Scotland. 

A great proportion of tho land is held in feo by small proprietors 
who farm their owij^ properties. Tjlie following table gives a classi- 
lieatioii of holdings uc(;ording to size in 1880 and 1876 : — 




Aci es iind 

Fioni i'll* to UMI 

Troin loo to 300 



under. 

Ai'i es. 


Aciv». 


No. 


No. Aeres. 

No. 

! Acres. 

Is'nU 

{ IM 


7 *<•-*:) 

lO-j 

1 iH.dKO 

isr6 

i I4.i 

1.513 

2 074 

118 

1 21.55(1 


I'Yoni .‘too to 500 
Acres. 

From 5(M) to 1000 
Acres. 

Above KMIO Acres. 


Total. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Aq^ts. 

No. 

Acrca 

‘21 'JMl 

1.445 



2J»:i 

31,377 

25 9.n07 

5:to 

i 

.r. 

51A 

35,010 


Arronling to tho agrieiiltiir.il n tinns tor 1881, the total a-ea 
oiult r eiMps \Nas .‘{1,459 acres, (»f wliicli r*J9i5 acres were iiiidcr coin 
tr>l's. 3G98 under green crops, 11,;; 18 iimlcr rotation grasses, 9100 
periii.iiieiit pasture, and 17 f.d low. ‘2 ."j 70 acre.s were under woods. 
The j>ercentage of cultivated area in 1^70 was 07 ’9, and in 1880 it 
w.H 0;3 0. The area under perniiineiit ]>asture has iinTea.sed very 
iiiiich of late years, while thci** is .an umisiially l.irge ]»erceiitago 
under rotation grasses. .5801 a. rex, nr iin»n* than two-thirds of the 
Hiea under corn crops, is o< eiipicil hy liarh y and lierc, while oats 
had 13.50 and wh(*at only 112 acres. Xearly the wli ole area under 
gn eu crops wa.s oe^•llpic•l citlier li\ turnips and swedes or potatoe.s, 
liiiiiips and .sw’edes having 2od.‘{ and ]M)tatoes 9.57 acres. 

The toUl miniher ol ImisL^ in 18^1 was 1039. Of the.se 699 
were nsetl solely for agiicidtiir.il purim^cs, and 340, a veiy large pro- 
]>oitiou, were unhroken horse'> or mares kept .solely for hreedingn 
< 'at tie in 1881 iiuiiihtied 5555. Milch cows iiiimbtrod 984, less 
thin one-fifth of the whole. A oon.sidcrahle nuinher of cattle arc 
]>a'>tured on tlie lowl.ind faini-'. They aie ehielly a native breeil, 
whiih lias heeii iiiiich inipniv*d hy «-iossing. Sjieep in 1881 
iiiiiiihervil 26, . 5 . 30 . They aie ehielly p.istiired on th(‘ hills, hut a 
e«.nsiderahle nuinher are also winh red on the lowland lariiis. I’igs 
in 1881 niinihered 504. 

Ill 1.872 '73 till* land was divided heiween 728 proprietors, and its 
gross annual value was £64,671, H>. Of the owners, 468 or 61*3 
per eerit. pos^e.ssed less than 1 acre, and the average value per 
acre was .tl, 8s. 10 Jd. There were nine proprietors who held more 
than lOoo .icivs, the largest estate, ht-mg lliose of the Right lion. 
W. I*. Adam, 2S69 acre-%, .ind Sir Oiah un Montgomery, 2336. 

H ttnd Trnd‘\ -Till tan pi lids, shawls, and other 
woolh n goods are manufactured at Kinro',s, which al.so jHj.s.se.-».ses 
oorii-niills and a hn wvry. There is a l ug.- linen factory at Mil- 
nithort, as w'»dl a.s rn.iniifactoiies for w’nolh-n g«Mids. 

Adiniiiistrifion The county .sheritf ejnirts are hehl weekly or 
fortnightly. Kinro.ss is now joined w'ith rhickniannan ami Lin- 
lithg'ov in one ?,h''ritrdoiri, and <piarter sessi(»ns are hehl on the first 
TiU's lay of M.irch, July, August, and Oetoher. The eouuty unites 
with (’ he km an 11.1 u in returniiig a memh**r to pailiament. 

PoftHlftfinti. Kinross has tie* smallest population id' any enmity 
in S.-otland. From 67*25 in 1801 it rose to a jmiAimum of 9072 
in 1*‘31, fro.m which it n il in 1.811 to 8763, Jiiid, although in 1851 
it lovi to 8924, it gradually dimiui'.hed till in 1871 it was 7l9.s, 
while in 1’!''! it was 6699, of whom .3112 were males and .3.587 
ferfiiK'S. The j»riricip:il villages are, Kinross (population in 1881, i 
1960 , iht Capital of the county ami a market -town ; Milna- 
thoir (1*269), with linen and woollen maiiufactuies ; Kinnes.s- 
wood and a p'litioii of Kelly, the reinaimh 1 being in 

Fife ^ 

n!st,,r>f n,vl Atdiqultu:^. -The early history of Kinioss-shirc Is 
given in the arti'-h- Fin:. Them are trac»*s of an aiieirnt fort or 
camp on the top of tlie hill of Durnglow' in the parish of Cleish, and 
a reinarkal h- • aim ciU.-d C.tini-a-vain on a riill on the northern 
boundary nf th*j jMiidi Orwell, in the eentre of whieh a rude 
atone ci^t w.is •liscovere.l with an urn full of hones and chareoal. 
In 185^ a Im ird of se,v«.ii hundred Roman e(,iiiH w*as dug up in the 
vicinity of thy.-oiinty town. The priory of Fortmoak, ])roperIy sitn- 
fit» d on the islaml rif St S.-rf in Lochlcven, although the, prior and 
canons often resided at Kin ije.s^ wood, was or-iginall y the oldest ( ,’iildee. 
ostahli.shrftertt in Seothiij'l, being u gift of the i'ictish kings after 
their conveision. Some time before 961 it was mmle over to the 
bi'ihop of St Andrew'.s, ami shortly aft‘T 1144 a body of famous 
regular was establj.-ihed in it in eonriexion with the priory of caiion.s 
regular established in that year at St Anilrews. Idle castle of 
Lochleven wu a royal rcai lenoe aa far back im 1267. In it Archi* 


bahl, carl of Douglas, was imprisoned in 1429, and Queen Mary 
from June 10th 1567 to 1568. A short distance north-east 

of Kinross stands the ruiueil castle of Hurieigh. 

KINSALE, a parUa7nuntary borough and ffcaport town of 
Ireland, in the pounty of (\)rk, is nituated on the estuary 
of the.Raiidou, 24 miles south from Cork by rail. The 
town occupies chiefly the acclivity of Compass Hill, and, 
wliilc possessing a striking and picturesque appearance, 
is bailt in a very irregular ipanner, the streets being 
narrow * and so precipitous that in many instances convey- 
ances liave to take a vi^ry circuitous course. The 
principal buildings arc tho castle fort, completed by the 
duke of Ormonde at a cost of £70,000, and captured by 
the earl of Marlborough in 1G90; the parish church, an 
ancient but inelegant structure* erected as a conventual 
church about the 14th century; the assembly-rooms, the 
barracks, the Carmelite friafy, and the convent of the 
sisters of mercy. Kinsale is much frequented by sumnniv 
visitors, and is also an important fisbory station, tjia 
number of boats employed in tho, division of which it i.. 
the principal port being about 350, employing over 1700 
men and boys. It possesses also a commodious harbour, 
but tho trade has become almost extinct owing to tiie 
pnrximity of Cork. The population in 1881 was 4976. 

Kiii.sulc is said to derive itsnanic from rea7i tai/r, the headland in 
the M*a. At an early period the town belonged to tlie Dc Courcevs, 
a representative of whom was created baron of Kinsale in 1181. It 
received a charter of incorporation from Kdward III., liaving previ- 
ously been a borough by prescription, and its jiiivileges were con- 
firmed and extended by various subsequent sovereigns. For sevcial 
centuries previoii.s to the Union it returned two ineinbors to parliu- 
meiit, but .since then it lias returned only one. It was the scene of 
an engagenirnt between tlie French and Knglish fleets in 1380, was 
forcibly entered by the English in 1488, was |iarlly consumed by 
fire in" 1594, was captured by the Spaiiianls and retaken by tiie 
Englisli ill 1601, w»s entered by tho English in 1641, who exnelled 
the Iri.sli inhabitfliits, was tho scene of the landing of James II. and 
of the Flench aiiny se.nt to his assistance in 1689, and was taken by 
the English in tho following year. 

KIOTO, KiyOto, Miako, or SAiKio,tbe ancient sacred 
capital of Japan, is situated on the main island of the 
Japanese archipelago. It occupies the level bottom of a 
valley between tlie ridges Hujei-zan and Higushiyama on 
the east, and of Tenno-san on the west, and is so girt by 
the streams Kamogawa and Kalunagawa as to have an 
almost insular position. With T6ki6, to the north-east, it 
is connected by two highways, the TGkaido, 307 miles long, 
and the NakasendA, 323 miles long. To Ozaka on the 
coast a railway line was opened in 1 877. KiGto is regularly 
and compactly built on the rectangular system, the immense 
number of Sbint<> and Buddhist shrines and temples being 
almost entirely beyond the city proper. The large suburb 
beyond the Kamogawa, which is crossed by many bridges, 
is the finest in respect of inns and temples. The hooses, 
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chiefly of wood, are smalU, and are further dwarfed by 
the great width of the streets. Tea-houses and pleasure- 
gardens abound, an(>the whole air of the city is pleasant. 
**With its schools, Ifospitals, lunatic asylum, prisons, 
dispensaries, alms-houses, fountains, public-parks, and 
gaidens, exquisitely beautiful cemeteries, and streets of 
almost painful cleanliness, K^oto is the best-arranged 
and best-maiyiged city ki Japan.” ^ The chief building is, 
of course, the imperial palace surrounded by beautiful 
gardens. Formerly forbidden to even most natives, it is 
now occupied as a museum of Japanese arts and manu- 
factures. Among the other buildings are the former 
residences of the taikun and of the mikado’s 'lobility, the 
various normal training and other schools for both se^es 
and all ages, the hospital, (kc. Under the city government 
of Kioto there was founded* in 1870 an industrial depart- 
ment to foster the industries of the placa There arc 
divisions for the encouragement of gardening, shoe-making, 
silk and other weaving, pappr-mak4ng, leather-making, the 
manufacture of mineral waters, and many ^ther branclu^s 
of industry. Kioto supports als*i a pauper colony. The 
silk-factories, though *on a small scale, are numerous. 
Crape, bronze goods, and porcelain (largely for the English 
market) are also produced in the city. T^p population in 
1870 was estimated at 370,000. , 

Kioto is much ^the oldest of the llirci grefit cities of Japan, but 
both TAkio and Ozaka haj’o far outstripped it in importance. In 
the reign of the emperor Kuwauimu, towards tV end of thr* 8th 
century, Nara was superseded us tlm ( ajtital by Kudzuno, iift^r\pirds 
called Kioto, and soiuetimes Miako ; and this last town became 
identitied with the mikado, as Yedo v/as with the shOguii. It was 
the scene of the first contests of the Taira and Minumoto elfins. 
In the 16th century Xsiyier jireaehed in its streets ; and in the 
17th Kaempfer twice visited it. In 1864 a fierce contest, followcil 
hy a conflagration, resulted from an attack u|Hm it by the (’Iidsiu 
clan and Kiheitai. After th^ ^e^')lution in 1869 the mikado and 
his court inigruted to Yedo, thenceforth <’nlled Tokio or east(*rn 
ca]ntaL KiOto also receivetl an aliirijutive name, — Saikio, or western 
capital ; but it is never used. KiOto is not a treaty port ; and 
foreigners are not allowed to reside in it unless they are in 
Japanese employ. 

KIPPIS, Andrew (1'^25~1795), a learned and laborious 
compiler, waa born at Nottinglmm, March 28, 1725. J^'rom 
school at Sleaford iii Lincolnshire ho passed at the age of 
sixteen to spend a live years’ course in the I^isscnting 
academy at Northampton, of which Dr Doddridge was then 
president In 1746 Kippis became minister of a church at 
Boston ; in 1750 he removed to Dorking in Surrey ; and 
in 1753 he became pastor of a dissenting congregation at 
Westminster, where he remained till his death on 8th 
October 1795. Kippis took a prominent part in the aflairs 
of the body with wliich lie was connected. From 1763 
till 1784 ho was classical and [diilological tutor in Coward’s 
training college ; and when another institution of the same 
kind waa opened at Hackney ho was prevailed upon, some 
what against his will, to serve as tutor there for a few 
years. In 1767 ho received the degree of D.D. from 
Edinburgh university ; in 1778 ho was elected a fellow of 
the Antiquarian Society, and a fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1779. Ho left a reputation for piety, learning, and 
active virtue. 

Kmpis was a verj' voluminous wTitor. Ho contributoii largely 
to The OenJlleDiaii^s Matjazine^ Thti Monthly Uennn^ and The 
lAhrary ; and lie had a good <U*al to do ■with lh« ostabliahmcnt and 
conduct of The New Annml IteyiaU^r. Ho publislioil nl.so a number 
of sermons and occasional pamplilots ; and Ifo mdixiHl a life of the 
author to a oollected edition of Dr Nathaniel Lardners Wof'k's (11 
vols. 8vo, 1788). Ho wTotc a life of Dr Doddridgi*, also, which is 
prefixed to Doddridge's Eicfiositioii of the ^y.w TcMamcnt (6 vols. 
fivo, 1792). His <*hiof work i.s bis edition of the Jiwgraphitx 
BrUanmea, of which, however, he only lived to publish 6 \oU. 
(folio, 1778-1793). Many new live.s were inserted, written fi»r the 
most part by the editor himself ; and extensive luidit’ons and eorree- 
tions were made. These last w'eiv given in the form of footnotes to 

» MUs Bird, Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, vol. li. p. 252. 


the original text,-— a pl.-m which often gives the work tin* nir of a 
long controversy, and swt lJcd it beyond rcasoiialtlc hoiiinls. .i 
moiiuinent of the painsluking erudition of the editor tin* woik ]r 
interesting ; and as a nicif storohousti of fat t.s it po.sscssc', :i g< niiine 
value. Kippis’s Lijf (t,nl Uuyayes of Copt din. Joiio:s I'uok was 
luprintejl from this boi)lv, Uo, 1788. See notice by A. Itee.s, D.D , 
in The New Annual Jiujistfr for 1795. 

KfllBY, William (1759-1850), entomologist, was burn 
at Witnesham in Snfi’olk, September 19, 1759. From the 
village school of Witnesham he passed to Ipswi«h gnimiuar 
Bchool, and thcncc to Cains College, Cambridge, where lie 
graduated B.A. in 1781, nrd becoming M.A. till 1815. 
Taking orders in 178*2, hes[»eiit his entire life in the pi'ace- 
ful seclusion of an English country parsonage, till 1796 
as curate, afterwards as rector, of Barham in Sutfolk. 
Although Kirby was once and again induced to use 
his pen against the spirit of free-thinking tlicii reacting 
from France upon England, In had little taste for con- 
troversy. His favourite study was natural history ; and 
eventually entomology engrossed all lii^ leisure. His first 
work of importance was lii> Mnicijr^iphid Apum Amjfiiv 
(2 vols. 8vo, 1802), which as the first scientific treati.so 
on its subject brouglit him into notice with the leading 
entomologists of his own and foreign coiinlries. Lalreille, 
Fabricius, Illiger, and Walckenaer were among his corre- 
ppondents; and his o[»inion and advice were sought by 
many less illustrious. TJie practical rc-Mflt of a friend^hip 
formed in 1805 with Mr Spence, a scientific gentleman of 
Hull, was the jointly written I nfmifurtion lit Kutiotf^finfif 
(4 vols. Svo, 1815-26, 7th cd. 1856), one of the iimst 
popular b(M>ks of science that have ever appt;ared, and still 
highly valuable. In 1830 Kirby wa^ clio'^en to wiite one 
ot the Brulfp irnter Treatises, his siibji'ct being I'he llistnt f/, 
J/(tbi(6‘j anil Instinrts of Animals, ’I’lds, published in 2 
vols. in 1835, undeniably fell sliort of his earliir works* in 
point of seientilic value. On July 1, 1850, William Kirb\ 
died, after a long life of piety, benevolence, and diligence. 
He was an original niembf?r of the ldnm‘iin Soeiety ; and 
his name W’as on the rolls of all the chief sci(Uitiiic assiuda- 
tion.s in England and abroad. 

Ik'sitb'.s ibc boi-ks idieaih iiu iititainl, Kirliy tin aiiihoi of 
iii.iiiy pjipirsiii 77e’ Troiu'^w'tiKe'i >0 tin Lnmxni .Vik-/.///. 7’'/' / «'■ 
hKjteol Jimrnol, ainl otluT pmiulicMls ; of Strftf./>\ . t Str Jo-i 
Smith' s llyfHftlhMS t’t >tjnct imj th*' t tic' Sn tit i/f ''«/* > 

ntiil the .leonthv'i of l'ir<vL ; "f .S', e* n es »»./ imr Lnen' \ 

7™c inptatinn<, itv. , ; .nnl nt' ! !u* "ifi timrs on ni.st i-ts in ik* A'-ic-i.'t 

of thi Aiiiitiofs si'f'ti by the iot> l''..ei»>iiti> ,> utiib (eifbot 

the Aretie (’treir, IS’Jl, Mini in Jcunift JUn'xtlt .1 r,' 1 no.-it, is,),'. 
'Pin* In'h vf the Her, iCillintn Kuhn, l'\ in c .Inlm FufiiMii, 

wa.s piii>ii>ln-d in l.Sa’J. it conl.dn'' .1 list o| Kiil»\ s )\itik''. 

KlHCdlEH, .XniAXAsirs (1002 1 OSti), a learned scholar 
ami accomplished matiu in.itician, was boin May 2, li)02, 
at Cleisa near Fuble, was educated at the Je.'^uit college ot 
Fulda, and entered hi*' noviciate, in that order at 

Mainz in 1618. After continuing his studies at Paderborn, 
Munster, Odogne, Coblenz, and Mainz, he became professor 
of philosophy, mathematics, ami Oiicntal languages at 
Wiirzbiirg, whence lie was driven (1631) by the troubles 
of the ’riiirty Yiars’ War to Avignon. Through the 
influence of Cardinal Daibeiini he next (1635) settled in 
Rome, where for eight years he. taught mathematics in the 
Collegio Roinano, but ultimately resigned this appointment 
in order that he might devote the closing years of his life 
entirely to the study of hieroglyphics ami other Hrelueolo- 
gical subjects, lie tlied November 28, 1680. ^ ^ 

Kircber WM'j u in. in of widt* iUiil viiricd leMViiiiig, brj .singalaily 
devoM of ancl ciitiral diNCcniiuciil. His Nnhoiyinms 

writings in j-liilolngy, niilund lii‘-li*ry, ]tbysi. H. and niatl-i m.iti. s 
often aocordinud\ 1 im\c :i gOJ»d do.d of tlu* bi^rnrit-al iiitrh A wlmb 
attaches lo |n.imcriiig work, )io\\c\cr inipcrffoily ]uTl'oriie i . ntlu-r 
wise tlioy now fake niik i!M uno.sitii*s of litc r.il no- iu.m< 1\ 'I’ln V 
include *.//'• ^/iointsitt, 16. *1 , M lynes, sire tie arte )„mjn't(e<t opus 
tripartite m, 1640 ; ami Maynt tieuin notnrn’ r>ynuiii, V)i»7 ; J^nnlru- 
mm Coptius, 1686; Litujua ^-Kayptiaea restituta, 1648; t)heliaeu.<i 
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CEdipiui ^yftuum, hoc eat mymoaiU 
doctrinoB hieroglyphics instuunUU), 1662-5$, — worVs which may 
claim th« merit of having first callei the attention of the learned 
to the Egyptian hieroglyphitvi; Aro wagna lucU a Mmhrm *a 
? 4 W«</o, 1646-46 ; Mu^uryia univsrue^lio, sivc ars magno, consoni ei 
diiso/ii, I6h0 ;* i\}lygrajMi, scit (^rtificium lvihjunr\bm quo cum 
oinnibiu^ intindi popuHs puterii quis ro^xdere, 1663 ; Mv>ndm 
suhh'xrancus. quo snhtcrrrsfris mundi opijicium, univeriss denigue 
7 mfurs(jlivitiee, ahUtorunu ffcctuuni causm dcmoiHitrarUur, 1606-78; 

' Ohiiut illustrtUii, 1667 ; Ars magna memdi, ItltW ; and Latitnn, 
1662, a worluwhii U may still h« consulted with iidvautw^. The 
Spccuhi AfcfUcii:>is Eacgclm (1638) givas :iu account of wmat may 
be desoribud as a kiml uf calciiliitiiig inachiuo of his invention. The 
valuable i‘ollci*tion ot antitinities which be be(^ucuth(jd to the 
Oollfj^io Hoiiiano liaa been tfescribed by Ibionanni Kir- 

ckcrUiuuHi. 170U ; republished by Battara in 1778). 

KIRCITHKIM-UXTER-TECK, chief town of a district 
in the Danube circle of Wiirtemberg, is prettily situated 
oil the Lauier, not far from the Teck, and about 16 miles 
south-east of Stuttgart. Its castle was built in 1638. 
The manufactures include cotton goods, damask, piano- 
fortes, machinery, lanterns, chemicals, cement, «ko. ^e 
town also has wool-spinning establishments and breweries, 
and a corn enchanga It is the most important wool 
market in South Germany, the annujil turn-over averag- 
ing about 1,660,000 The iwpulhtion in 1876 was 
6197. 

KIRGHlZi, a large and wide-spread division of the 
Mongolo-Tatar family, of which there are two main 
branches, the Kura-Kirghiz of the uplands and the 
Kirghiz-Kazaks of the steppe. To the same group belong 
the Kipchaks, forming *a connecting link between the 
nomad and settled Turki peoples of Ferghana and Bokhara, 
and the Kara-Kalpaks on the south-east side of the Awl 
Sea, who are intermediate between the Kazaks and Uabegs. 
The Kirghiz jointly number about 3,000,000, and occupy 
an area of perhaps the same number of square miles, 
stretching from Kulja westwards to the lower Volga, and 
from the head streams of the Ob southward.s to the Pamir 


and the Turkoman country. In the Mongolo-Tatar famlfy 
their position is i>8culiar, they being closely allied ethnically 
to the Mongolians and in speech to the Tatars. To under- 
stand this phenomenon, it should bo remembered that 
both Mongols and Tatars belongc<l thein.selves originally 
to one racial sbjck, of which the former still remain the 
typical representatives, but from which thii latter have 
mostly departed and become largely assimilatefl to the 
regular “Caucasian" type. But the Kirghiz have either 
remained nearly altogether unmixed, as in the uplands, or 
else have intermingled in the steppe mainly with the V«lga 
Calmucks in the west, and with the Zungarian nomads in 
the east, all alike of Mongol stock. Hence they have 
everywhere to a large extent preserved the common 
Mongolian features, while retaining their priinitivo Tatar 
speedh. Physically they are a middle-sized, square-built 
race, inclined to stoutness, especially in the steppe, mostly 
with hiiig black hair, scant bi^ard or none, small, black, and 
oblique^ eyes, though blue or grey also occur in the south, 
broad Mongoloid features, high' cheek iKmes, broad, flat 
nose, small mouth, brafihycephalous head, very small bauds 
and feet, dirty brown or swarthy complexion, often 
jellowibl', but also rjccasionally fair. These charactoristic.s, 
while athliating them directly to the Mongol stocHi also 
betray an mlniixture of foreign clornents, probably due to 
Finnish or Chudic influences in the north, apd Tajik or 
Iranian blood in the south. Their speech also, while jpurely 
Turkic in^structure, pos-nssses, not only many Mongpliap 
and i fow Persian and even Arabic words, hnt also some 
• terms •unknown the other branches of the Mongolo- 
Tatar linguistic family, and which should perhaps be 
traced to the KiaTig-Kuan, Wp-sun, Ting-llpg, and other 
extinct Ghi^ic peoples (>{ South Siberia partly abwped bj 
These relal^ to the sttnuondixig Aeiatiit raeee 


will be made clearer in the subjokied detffiled aeeount of 
the Kara^Kirghis and Kirghiz-Kazaks. 

The Kara-Kirgkiz,^Th& Kara or ^ Black *• Kirghiz^ SQ 
called from the colour of their tehts, are known to the 
Bussianz either as Chernyie Black ’*) or Dikokammeiiyie 
(<^Wild Stone” or Rocky”) Kirghiz, and are the Blooh 
Kirghiz of some Bnglish wjjdterp. They are on the whole 
the purest and heat representatives^of the rang, and, so true 
is this that, properly speaking, to theni alone belongs the 
distinctive national name Kii^iz or Krghis. This term la 
commonly traced to a legendary chief, Kirghiz^ sprung of 
Oghiiz-Khan, ninth in descent from* Japbet. It oeours in 
its present form^for the first ^time in the account of the 
embassy sent in 660 by Jnstin I|, to the Uighur Khan, 
Dugla-Diiubniu, whore it is stated that this prince presented 
a slave of the ^‘Kerghiz” tribe to Zemark, head of the 
mission. In the Chinese chronislez the word assumes the 
form Ki-li-ki-tt’, and tha writers of the Yuan dynasty (1 liSO 
-1367) place tjie territc^ of tkese peojile 10,000 li north-* 
west of Pekin, about the head streams of the Yenisei |n 
the records of the Thang dynasty (618-.907) they are 
spoken of under the name of ]&a-kia-tz’ (pronounced 
Khaka, and sometimes transliterated Hifka), and It is 
mentioned tha% these Khakas ware of the same speech as 
the KJfioei-khu. From this it follows that they were of 
Mongolo-Tatar stock, and are wrongly identified by a^e . 
ethnologists with the Kiang-Kuai)^» Wu-bub, or Tin(pling| 
all r)f whom are described as tjplii wHh bai^, grean ” 
or gre^y eyes, and fair compiexiopi and v^ust therefore 
have been of Finnish stock, akin ta the prezent Bayotes 
of the upper Yenisei. a 

The Kara-Kirgbiz are by the Chinese gmH Mongolians 
called where is the Mengnlian plund spowgi m 
in Tangut, Yakut, modified to ^ in Buryat, the coUectivo 
name of the Siberian Mongolians of the ^ikal distr^ 
Thus the term Bur is the colnmpn MnnSpHen designation 
both of the Baikal Mongnla and of the Kara-Kirghtoi'^he 
occupied this very region and the upper Yenisei valley 
generally till cpmparatiyrfy recent^ timosL For the original 
home of their ancestors, the Khakas, lay ia the south of the 
present govemmentB pf Yeniseisk and Tomsk, stretohiag 
thence southwards beyond the Sayan range to the Tmnu* 
ola hills in Ohineao territory* Hera the Kussiaiui first met 
them in the 17th oentuiy, and by the aid of the Kazaks 
exterminated all those east of the Irtish, drivii^ the rest 
farther west and aouth-westwarda Moat of Asm took 
refuge with their kinsmen, the KArsrKirBhui nomed 
higl^ndera, whose bomes^ at least slnea the 18A ssntuiy, 
have been the AWtoxi range, the Issik-kul basus^ tho' 
Tekes, Chu, and Talass riyer vaUeys, thaTiau^ HW 
the uplands draining both to the Tsfim md to Aedaxartsi 
and Oxus, including Khokand, Kaiitsguh Itad mgm 
BouOiwardB to the Pamir table-kmd, yialtsd hy Aem ia 
summer, They thus pepupy most pf As ttpHNUda along At 
Russo-Ohinese frontier, batoeea 35*. and WF N. lah and . 
between 70*^ and sr K lon». wktsu tk« ^ hssw • 
recently joined by soma OWUks, Ki|MWlS|, llaio^ 

KitarB from Andean and the Ksseak steppes., 

Tho Kxra'Kirghiz am all grcMipcd Vh 
or “ Eight ” in the east, with asTsn hfshAai (lE^ 

8ou-B»iguihch, auUu or SW(y<|, Cterilh 
or “Left” ip tlie west. With {am hiaaiAll 
Spn^ liuudps, Kit^or Smtiv Tbs 8^ ijmtioa 



Kioiv tie T<4.M M« Q*W T 

tefiwfeA 

the Tunu-^au, ahput |#ke Issik^aii aSO iu As WU, 

Karin (upijer dexarics) vrilsys* ’ ' 

of the Op t^s opmprim s numwir 
whicii arc further divMd bto IWs or J 

S: sSi^ 

56,000 taaobOooMwiik 
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with Uokt^for BOjOQ(^t6 90,000 souls. The flayek uumbsrs 
10,000 tent;^, qr ^hoiit p0,0Q0 eoula, mshiug e total oi 200,000 iu 
Russian territorv. Th^ Sol section, with the indepuu4eut On 
tribes, ai’e roughly estiiupjxid iit about 200,000, making 400,000 
Kpsa-Kirghia altpgathes. 

AH are easentiiuly iiQma4il^ occuniod mainly with stock breed* 
iuff, iiQisep p{ a sTuall but nunly breed, sheep pf ^he fat- 

taued spepies| oxen nBe4 both for riding and as |)ack animals, 
some goai^ and camels of both species. AgHcultun is limited 
, ohiafly to (he Dvjtivation of Vheat, barley, and millet, from the last 
of wmoh a aoams vqdka or brandy ia distilled. Trade is carried on 
ohtefly by barter, epttle being ttikeg by the dealers from Chifpi, 
Turkestan, and Russia in oi^chii^nge for manufactured goods. 

The Kara^Kirghiz are goYipmed oy the ** manaps," or tribal rulers, 
who enjoy almost unlimited authority, and may even sell or kill 
their eul^epta. In religious m^ftitors they difTer little from the 
KaeaHa> whose primticea are descnhatl below, Although generidly 
recognizing Russian sovereignty since 1864, they pay no taxes, 
and merely furnish certain raw products to the Russian troops on 
their pass^fs through the country. 

The Kaeaie. — ^Though not unknown to them, the term 
Kirgbie ie never used by the steppe nomads, who always 
call themselves simply Kazaks, th&t is, riders,” as the 
word is commonly interpreted. The first authentio 
veferetuie to this name i| by Firdodsi {1020), who speaks of 
the Kazak tribes as much dreaded steppe marauders, all 
mounted and artied with lances. From this circunistancd 


the term Kazak came to be gradually^ applied to all free- 
booters similarly equipped, and it thus spread from the 
Aralo-Oaspian basin to South Bussiai where it still survives 
uhder the form of '^Kodsak.” Hence though Kazak e;id 
Cossack are originally the# same word, tho former^ npw 
designates a Mongolo*Tatar nomad race, the latter various 
members of the Qreat and Little Bussian Slav family. Mo 
satisfaotQiy enplanation of its origin has been given. Since 
the Ifitb century the Bussians have used the compound 
aKpreesion Kirgbiz-Kazak, chiefly in order to distinguish 
them from their own Oosa^eks, at that time overrunning 
Siberia. Eterbartatein (1620) is the first European who 
millions them by name, an<l it is noteworthy that he 
speaks of them as Tartars,” that is, a people rather of 
Turki than Mongolian stock. In their present homes, the so- 
called Kirghiz steppes, ”^hey are far more numerous and 
widMpread than their Kara-Kirghiz kinsmen, stretching 
almost Uttintermptedly from Lake Balkash round the Arm 
and Caspian Seas westwards to the lower Volga, and from 
the river Irtish southwards to the lower Ovus and Ust-Urt 
plateau. Their domain, wbieb is nearly 2,000,000 square 
miles ip eitant, thus lies mainly between 45" and 65'* 
N. .Iftk, and Iron 45^ to 80* E. long. Hore they came 
under tiie sway of Jennie Khan, after whose death they 
fell, to the share of his son Juohi, hea|^ of the Qoldon 
HoIrdOi.bnk cootiiined to retain their own khans. Wlien 
the Ushoga asquirsd the ascendency, many of the former 
BOhjiMill of tho Juohi and Jagatai hordes fell off and joined 
the Kaafeks. Thus were formed about 1500 two powerful 
states w the Kijichak and Cheteh steppes, the Moghul- 
UlpM aad^ the Kaia^ the latter of whom, under their khan 
4nlaiie, om said by Sultan Baber to have had as many as 
tOf^OaO' fitting man. I^beir numbers oontinaed to be 
swelled by muotary . or enforced acoesmons from the 
fi»giaimtR..o( the Gouen Horde, such as the Ki{)chaks, 
KoBiats, Jalain, Kankly, whose names are still 
{tpeedryed ili )lhe tfibal .divisions of the Kasaka And as 
some ef^tt^he. peoples were undoubtedly of true Mongolian 
stoOE. tpilfe neeaes have given a colour to .the statement 
were mtbor of Mongol than of Turki 
universal prevalence of a nearly pure 
thixiughout tho Kazak steppes 
la elmqiit ilbiut S^ to show that the Tatar element 
l4l kave been in the oscei^nt. 

. have long been pou{^l in three 

^ oj^^enoampmeats, further subdivided into a 
^*iaoes,” which are again grouped in 


tribes, and these in sections, branches, and auls, or com- 
munities of from fiv(3 to fifteen tents. The division into 
hordes has been traditionally referred to a powerful kban, 
who divided his states amongst his three sons, the eldest of 
whom became the founder of the Ulu-Yuz, or (Ireat Horde, 
the second of the Urta-Yuz, or Middle Horde, and the 
third of the Kachi-Yuz, or Ijittle florde. The last tw«i 
under their common khan Abulkhair voluntarily submitted 
m 1730 to tho czarina Anne. Most of the rSreat Horde 
^ere subdued by Yunus, khan of Ferghana, in 1798, and 
all the still independent tribes finally accepted Jlussiau 
sovereignty in 1819. The races, range, and numerical 
strength of these hordes are shown iu the following table ; — 
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Tents. SouIh. 

GlllEATlJOUIiE.— ' 
Uisiiiiit Tula- 
taif Suryati^ 
J{onr(U. 

'Chiefly south ot Luke] 
Balkash and neai tie* 

■ Tian-Shan ; ht-twern 
8cnii)iahitin.sk ami 
Scriiiryeclien.sk. 

85,000 450,000 


IMiUOLE IIORDK. 
rlrffhifue, 
Niiiuian, JCi/t- 
chukf UvfU- 
(Jhircl. 


.Little 1 Tor he. 

-AlUilUUfy 
*Btviidyf Jetir- 
urwj. 


rhielly uii th».‘ low j 
hilly wjit(‘isb«Ml 1 m*- 
iwt*»*n tliH oh uiiil 
Ai filo-C \ispiaTi 1 Ki.si us, 

tVoui Ai'.d Si:i to 175, ('00 1,100,000 

I.ako Hiilk.'isli ; j'ov- 

eriiiiieiits of S('nn]i;i- 

latinsk iiiid Akiiio- 

linsk, West Siberia, j 

Kroni Karii-Kiim de- 
sert to lower Volga, 
north of Aral Sea, 

anil in goveruiuiints 170,000 1,000,000 

of Onuhir-g, UruUk, 

'J’urgay, iiiul Astra- 
khan. 


Since ISOl a fourth division, known as the Inner or 
Bukeyevskaya Horde, from the name of their first khan, 
Bukei, has been settled in the Orenburg stepp(‘. It is 
estimated at 40,000 tents or 200,000 souls, giving for all 
tba Kazaks 470,000 tents and 2,750,000 souls. 

But these divisions affect the common people ahuie, all 
tho higher orders and ruling families being broadly classed 
as White ai^d Black Kost or Bones. The While Bonos 
comprise only the khans and their cleseendants, besides 
the issue of tho khujas or Moslem “saints.'* The Black 
Bones incliuie all the rest, except the Ttlvnufut or servants 
of tho khans, and the KiU or slaves. 

The Ka/aks are an huiioht nml trut'twurtli) |m*()J) 1(‘, but lu*avy, 
sluggish, sulh‘ 11 , and uidiifiidly. Kvi*ii tin* Im^piiality (‘iijoinnl 
by the Koran is displayed only towuid.s tho “f.iiilif’iil,” that is, 
skidusividy to tho iiu]iiih»‘is of tIu^ orthodox Suiniite siM-t. 
essimtially nomadic an* all flu* tribes that they eannot .idopt a 
sidthfd lifo witliout losing the very sent iim ut of tludr nationality, 
and lH.*eoiiiiiig rapidly absorbed in the Slav population. They dwell 
«‘\(du.sivoly ill the kihitka or yiiit, a sfiMi-eirenhir tent consisting 
of a light woiMlfii frauu work, and inl rhilh or felt covering, with ;lii 
Opening ahovi* for light and Mutilation. It is usiially furnished 
with a large family « lotlu'S chest, felt carpet, wooden IsMl.stead, 
leather bottles for kuniis (!'crinciiti*d niaieVjnilk), a tea si rviic, ;ind 
n few iloincsti*’ utensils. Yet it may easily he pitched or struck in 
half an hour, and is rapidly tiaiisporteil on camels acrosstlu* steppe. 
Thu camp life ot tlu’ K.i/uks .seems almost iiiieiidurahle to Enro]M'ans 
in winter, wln u lin y arc l ontiiied altogether Iq the tent, and e\]jostd 
to endless disciMiifoits. In suiinncr tlie day is spent mostly in 
sjeep or drinking kumis, followed at night by feasting ami the 
recital oftale.s, varied with songs accompanied by Hu; imisij’ of ^he 
ilutu and lulaiaika. Hut horsemanship is the great aiiuiscincnt of 
all truo Ivivzaks, wlio may almost bo saiil to be born in t1m sa«ldle. 
Ileiicc, though cxci llcut riders, tin y are bad walkers, aud, though 
hardy and Jong-lived, uncloaidy in their habits aiid olVu tleci’aiaieAl 
by small-jiox and Siberian plague. They have no fixed im-.il.s, ami 
live mainly on muttim and goat and horse flesh, nnd inst^-ad of bn ad 
use tlio so-i:a)h‘d bu]am}k. a jm s.s of flour fried in diij>pin.g and 
diluted ip >vatci'. I'Jie unlveisal drink is kumis, which is t^lu/lcsome, 
nourish iiig, and a s{>ccific against all rhe.it diseases. 

The dress consists of the ohap&n, a flowing robe of which one or 
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two aro worn in snniint'r and several in \Yinter, fastened with a silk 
or l»*;»tlifr I'irdle, in whieh are stuck a knife, tolmci-o pouch, seal, 
and A tew other trinkets. Hioad silk or cloth jianlalooiia aro often 
worn over tlie chapan, winch is of velvet, silk, cotton, or felt, 
acc(»idinit to the rank of the Wi‘.irer. Lar^'c hlaek or rod leather 
hoots, with round white felt pointed caps, conipleto the costume, 
whii’h is much the same for both sexes. 

Like the Kara-Kii;^hi7, the Kazaks aro nominally Sunnites, hut 
Shamanists at heirt, worshipping', besides the Kinlai or good 
divinity, the Shaitan or had spirit. Their faith is strong in the 
tnlrhi or s(U)thsa\er ami other elmrlutans, wlio know everything, 
ran tlo eveiy thing, .md heal all disorders at jih‘asiirc. But they are 
not fanatics, though holding the abstract doi tiiuc that the “Kafir” 
may he lawfully opj>rt‘sM*tl, iiiclmliiig in tins category, not only 
BmMhists ami ( 'In istiaiis, hut even .Moliaiiiniedans of the Sliiali 
seet riici-i- aie no fasts or ahlulioii.s, niostpie.s or niollahs, or 
n*gul.ir prayers. Although Miissulinans sinee tin* beginning of the 
liitli c.*n!urv, theN luve sc.iivelyyet found their way to Mecea, their 
pilgrims N isiting instead tlieim»re l•onv^•llil•nt shrines of the “saints” 
sc.itf«‘red tner tastciii Turkestan. Tnlike the Mongidians, the 
K a/aks tieat their ilead witli gieat ivsjuft, ami the low .steppe hills 
arc often entirely cvivcred with imuiiiim nts laised alcove their gnivc.s. 

Letters are neglected to sm li .in extent that whoever cull iuerely 
write is rcgirdedas a savant, wliil' Im* becomes a j»iudigy of le.ani- 
ing if aide to read the K<»ran in the original. Vet the Kiizaks 
are naturally both inusieal ami poetical, and ])ossess a considerable 
number of nation.il Muigs, wln. li ai i* usnally repeated with variations 
from mouth to mouth. 

The Ka/aks still choose their own khans, who, though oonfinned 
by the Kussi.m (Io\einmenl, possess little authority beyond their 
ivspeetive tril»e>. Tile lej Hilei;, ar,‘ till* cMcis 01* uiiipircs amt 
sultans, all a]»pointed iiy public e1.*etiuii. Hiigaiidage and the 
lirravfiTJi raids aii-'iiigoui of tribal fe*mls, whi* h weie formerly 
rci "giiized insiituliojiN, .ue now severely fninished, .soinetiiiit's even 
wiili de.itli. r.ipif il (•iiiushne nt, iisuallv by hanging or strangling, 
is inlli' t*'d f'U iniiidei ari I adultery, whde three, nine, <ir twenty- 
St Veil times the valui of the stolen pioperty is e\:ieted for theft. 

'I'he doim ^tic aiiiiii ds, d.iily [uirsuits, .md industries of tin* Kazaks 
dilf'T hut ^ligiitly fiom those of the Kaia-Kirglii/. Some of tin? 
w*-dth\ ■vtr ppe nomads own .is maliv as ‘JO.mid of the large fat -tailed 
sleep. Lo.it-,,irekept eliielly as guides lol tliexelloeks; and the horses, 
though s:inll, lie hardy, swift, liglit -footed, ;ind ea]i.ihle of covering 
floiM .■>'» to fjM imh'-! ;tr .1 stieleli. 'Pile tot.il liv*» -stoek Was tllUH 
estimiN'Iin l^T'J hv filio : -eimtls, I'JOpMio; hoi’Si'S, 1,7‘20,0(»0; 
oxen, Ijoo.oijo ; she, p, *2.000,000, goats, l.sO.ono. Amongst the 

K'l/.iki linie ale .1 Jew vvoi’keis ill silviT, eoppei*, aiid iron, the 

chmf alls l)e^i.h■^ lM*ing skin dressing, wool spinning and tlyeing, 
caipit .111 I lilt \v< iving. 'fi ide is conhiie,! m.iiidy loan exeh.ango 
of Jive -tu k loi 'vov» n and other go*>ds from Russia, ('hina, and 
Tnrkesf.m. 

Siiieo their suhjeetion to Russia, the Ka/aks have heeome les.s 

I:iwi.‘-,s, hiu s. if'-lv h -s iioiiielie. idiaiigc «»f habit in this 

re.speet is Opposed alike to tin ii 1 istes .ind to thee limatic and other 
outwMid conditions, llemeth* pmgiess ot culture can here lea«l 
only to tlie d< population ot tie st« piie wlicrevei iijeapalde of being 
n,igi'* d, md to the gi idmd e\f m, tion nr ahsfuptioij ot the 

Kngiiiz-K iziks by their Slav riih is. 

/s;0/,-r- r.e\st|iTi, /; *.;»/<//<.» 7 . n ^ • f tjt ^ .S'**/*/*# s Ktnjfnz^ 

l\ 1 t. ij fi ..IM t!..- fius-inii li\ li 'IV .!<• < 1^:1. \ ll.ellitlf, 

•itm 'A/ T'n li‘' hi n Sfiiin.li> Sn/^tf„rn/t\ « ‘h i|. f’jf ilw, f.t' Knhiuftlti, 
., ’ 'ihitri'i*! •'/ Jin' ijti ht- I'no- (/.' 1-7' 7‘.» ; N-rm iiolf |uiiier 

n I’f *- ■. 1 " is iJitffuifinn/in, IS r», \(f. , V.ilrkli:ii:.i\ s in |.h'»s .#'.1; 

M t • till* il- i j •i4>, IM 'J'liiir lilt 1S74 ; \j\iiiljfiy, iJir j>ri nitire 

t ij tin -Af I'm ki,-'r>i'iit 1*1 tu '\ (A. If. K.) 

KIKIN, Oiki.v, nr in Cliinc.sy Crwkn T'iian^;, the chief 
town of the province of Cenlnil Mtiiidinria or Kirin, is 
^itll:lt^'d at the foot of tlie L.'iii-Vc-Ling inonntain.s, at the 
edge of a wide and well-wooded plain, and on the left 
bank of the (L'rin-ula or Siniguri, there BOO yards in 
breadth. The situation i.s one of exceptional beauty; but 
the .street'v are narrow and irregular. Tobacco is the 
princ,. 1 article of tnde, the kind grown in tlic province 
being greatly jiri/.cd throughout the fdiinese empire under 
the name “ Mun'-hu leaf.’' Formerly ginseng wa.s als. 
an important st:i[)l'*, but tlie supfdy from this quarter of 
the‘*cfjiiVitry has been e.xljuustod. Outside of the town lies 
a plain ‘^thickly ct;v< red with o[ien coffins containing the 
dead bodie-^ (Jhiiu*,-e crriigrantH exposerl for identification 
and rtunoval by fheir frie nds ; if no ilaini is rmule fluring 
ten years the rem.iin- uif; buriefl on the sjiot.’’ Kirin was 
chosLii by the emperor Kanghi as a military [lost fluring 
the wars with the F!* ut’i; and it fiwes its (ybirie.se name 
of Ch wen- (hang, /.e, Naval Yard, to his building there the 


vessels for the transport of bis Scroops. *'The population 
was estimated at 300,000 in 1812 ; at present it is about 
120,000. 

’ c 

See I’alladius, “ Kxp(‘ditiou through Manchuria,’* in Jouni. Roy, 
Gcofj. Soc.f 1872 ; AVillhimsoii, Journhys in Aorth China, 

KIRKCALDY, a royal and parliamentary burgh and 
seaport on the c^outli-east, coast of Fifeshire, Scotland, 
12 miles north from Edinburgh. •‘TIic chief otopographical 
fonlure of the town is its length, wdii(!h is nearly 4 miles 
within the municipal boundary, as extended by Act of 
rarliainent in 187G. Formerly there was little besides 
one main street, with lanes and shorter streets branching 
from it, but during the last Tive-and-t wen ty years a largo 
number of ne\v streets and villas have been built along the 
high ground to the north. The parish, however, is a very 
small one, the landward part /now Abbotshall) having been 
disjoined in 161)0. In population and most other statistical 
respects Kirkcaldy is the principal town in the county, and 
the tenth iiv Scotlanfl, ranking next after Perth and 
Kilmarnock. The valuation of the burgli in 1881, includ- 
ing railways, w^as .£8], ^22, and the census of the same 
year showed a population of ‘23,632. Besides somo 
importation.s of flax, timber, whiting, «Src., #he chief regular 
trade of the port is that carried on by means of coasting 
vessels with Leith, Clasgow, and London. The annual 
harbour revenue is abobt .£2000, and that of the custom- 
house .£52,000. 

The linen hianufacture, bo/jun in the early part of the 
islli century, ha.s long been the staple indiistrv, the towm 
being one of the chief centres of the trade in Scotland. 
The spinning of flax by machineiy was introduced into 
the district in 1792, and in 1807**steam was added as a 
motive power. At present there arc six mills with 18,830 
8[)irHllcs, employing when in 'Tull operation about 1450 
persfuis. There is also an extensive net factory. Twelve 
power-loom factories, with an aggregate of 2100 looms, 
broad and narrow, employ fully that number of operatives. 
In these, as in the spinning mills, a large proportion of 
the workers, about 80 per cent., are females. Hand-loom 
xveaving has almost entirely disappeared. The principal 
fabrics manufactured are sheetings, ticks, hollands, towel- 
lings, tliapers, dowlas, itrc. : and one or two firms are now 
making cotton goods to somo extent. There are three 
bleach lields, with 180 workpeople. Next in importance 
to the various branches of the linen manufacture are the 
floor cloth work.s. First introduced by the late Mr Micliael 
Nairn, the production of floor-cloth at Kirkcaldy has for 
some years been ^the largest in the world. There are six 
factories em[doying about 930 w'urkpeople. The linoleum 
manufacture has also been successfully established. In 
1877 the Messrs Nairn built the first factory in Scotland 
for this branch of industry, and its success has resulted in 
the formation of other tw’O companies. The three firms 
employ an aggregate of nearly 450 hatids. A largo 
amount of machinery, including steam-engines, boilers, 
sugor-niills, rice-mills, and the like, is also manufactured 
in Kirkcaldy, There aro eight works in operation, several 
of tln iii extensive, and about 8O0 men and lads aro 
employed. Among iniscellancous works may be noted 
Iw'o potteries (one of them including a tile-work with 400 
operatives), malting barns, flour-mills, several dye-works, 
a brewery, and a large printing and lithographic business. 

The educational, ecclesiastical, and literary institutions 
of Kirkcaldy are numerous. There are seven public schools, 
with .3490 children on the roll, and nearly as many private 
and Ifidie-s* schools, with about 350 in attendance. In 
addition there are throe schools belonging to Philp’s trust, 
at which 500 children receive gratuitous education and 
clothing ; the revenue of the trust for the purposes of 
thesf) throe schools was £2115 in 1880. There are 
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twenty-six* oliarAeBi— the ^finest arohiteoturally being St! 
Brycedale Free church. The town has two public libraries, 
one of them with nearly 10,000 volumes ; and there are 
three weekly newspaper!. 

For much of its recent prosperity Kirkcaldy is indebted 
to the water scheme, for which an Act was obtained in 
1867, and an Amendment Act in 1870. The sum author- 
ized to be expanded by ihese 1?ills was £53,000, but an 
Extension Act was passed in 1881 giving power to raise 
<£<10,000 additional when required. An extensive system 
of drainage is also in procesa A sheriff-substitute has 
recently been appointed for the Kirkcaldy district 

Kirkcaldy, with Dysart, Kinghorn, ancl bumtisland, 
returns one member to parliament * 

An EemUsia de Kirkcaldie is mentioned in the list printed by 
Sibbald of the churches in the comity of Fife in the year 1176. In 
1240 it was bestowed by David, bishop of St Andrews, on the abbey 
of Dunfermline; The name of ^Kirkcaldy also occurs in the mnp of 
the civil divisions of Scotland in tlie 13th c«!iitury prelixed to Pro- 
fessor Cosmo Innos’s Scotland inJfM MJtldle Tn 1334 the 

town, with its harbour, was given by David II. to ^be abb|y of 
Dunifcrmline, and in 1460 it was^^'disnonecy by Richard, abbot of 
Duufenniinc, to the bailies ipid council Kirkcaldy. 

TlifO commerce of the place has Huiferod many fluctuations. In 
1578, as wo leaim frsmthe Itcyister of the Pri^y Council, the district 
of Kirkcaldy had the largest manufacture of salt Scotland, and 
about 1650 it was assessed as tlio sixth town in the kingdom. Almtit 
1644 there were one hundred ships bolongiiig to the port, in *1760 
only three, in 1792 the number had risen to twenty-nine, aii<l in 
1843 to ninety-one. Shice then, chiefly owing to the abandonment 
of the wliale-nshing, and the iiisufliciency of tlio Inirbour to aclnfit 
largo vessels, the trade of llie port has considerably declined. • T4io 
number of vessels lielnnging to it inny lx* stated at twenty-seven. 
A considerable extension of the present harbour is among the possi- 
bilities of the future. 

Adam Smith, whoso great^work The Wealth of Natiom formed an 
era in the history of i^ohtical economy ; James Ciswald of Dunnikior, 
a schoolfellow of Adam Smith, and a statesman of much promise ; 
George Gillespie, a leading mcnibcr <il the Westminster Assembly ; 
and oalnaves of llalliill. a lord of session in Die time of Queen Mary, 
were natives of Kirkcaldy. Michoe^ 8cot, of wi^aixl fame, w as born 
ulKiut a mile from the burgh boundary. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT, a maritime county of Scotland, 
known as the “Stewartry of Kirkcudbright,” and also as 
East Galloway, is situated* between 54° 43' and 55° 19' 
N. lat,, and between 3" 33' and 4* 34' W. long., and is 
bounded on the N. and H.W. by Ayr, E. and N.E. by 
Dumfries, S. by the Solway Firth and the Irish Sea, and 
W. by Wigtownshire and Wigtown Bay. Its extreme 
length from north-west to south-east is about 46 miles, 
and its breadth varies from 21 to 31 miles. The total area 
comprises 610,343 acres, or about 054 square miles. 

The larger ^If of the county in the north-west direction 
consists of a, rugged and mountainous table-land, with lofty 
summits of every variety of aspect, intersected often by 
deep glens. The scenery of this region is for the most 

1 )art wild and bleak, its solitary desolation being heightened 
)y the presence of many small lochs and tarns, but almost 
totally; unrelieved by a single tree or shrub, although the 
peat deposits give evidence that the district was at one 
time coyei^ by an extensive forest. Tlie most elevated 
regions Arp generally covered with heath, but at the 
northern boundary there is a range of grassy hills. Many 
of the mountains have an elevation of over 2000 feet, the 
highest summits being Mearroch (2762 feet) in the parish 
of Minnigaff, and Corserine (2668), Carlin’s Cairn (2650), 
and OaingMnure in Carsphairn (2612) — all in the parish of 
Garsphjsirt.^ The south-eastern half of the county is for 
the Dtost pi^ leVel but undulating, its uniformity being 
broken by frequent rocky knolls or small rounded hills, 
and in the sonth-^tem comer rising into several elevated 
summits, the highest of which is Criffel, 1867 feet. The 
greater part of thto district is finely woodid, and abounds 
in plcturs^ue senary, especially towards the sea-coast and 
iR the ^eighbotirbood of the rivers and numerous lochs. 
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The southern ooost is usuaRy bold and rocky, and is 
much indented by the estuaries of various rivers, which 
form a number of natural harbours. Owing to ilia 
shallowness of the sea bed, largo stretches of sand are ex- 
posed in the Solway l^'irth at ebbtide, and the rapid flow 
of the tide has often occasioned loss of life to the unwary. 

Geology. — Geologically Kirkcudbright forms part of the 
Silurian belt of the south of Scotland, but this formation 
is interrupted in the county by several upMeavaLs of 
granite, one in the north-west south of Loch Doon, 
another near the centre iiiiniediatcly w’est of Loch Ken, 
and a third round Criffel on the shores of the Solway 
Firth. The lt)fty table-land is supposed to have been at 
one time the seat of an iinnieuse ice-bed (see paper by 
W. Jolly, in Trans. Kdin. Gf ol. Snc.y 18G8), whose action 
has doubtless in part created the isolated round-backed 
ridges of granite in the valley of the Urr, the finest 
example in Scotland of the innuUmnw, which con- 

stitute a peculiar feature in alpine scenery (A. Somervail 
in Trans. Edin. Gad. Soc., 1879). A more striking 
result of the gl.*icial action was the dispersion of Kirkcud- 
brightshire granite to Cumberland, to North Wales, and 
even so far south as the neighbourhood of Wolverhampton 
(D. Mackintosh in Quai't. Juinn. Gvol. iSor., 1879). The 
Silurian strata are for the most part of a slaty character, 
but in some places are composed of a species of red sand- 
stone. Especially in tlie neighbourhood of the granite 
the strata are very much contorted, and give evidence of 
having at one time bt-cn subjected to the action of immense 
heat. The granite is principally of a pale grey resembling 
that of Aberdeen, but a red variety also occurs. Thu 
principal quarri(*s arc at Dalbeattie and Crecto>\n. Strata 
of lead are believed to stretch between Minnigaff and the 
Lcadhills in l)umfriesshire, but tin* metal is very little 
worked. Iron ore exists in dillerent parts of the county, 
but from the absence of (!oal is almost wholly unutilized. 
Copper and barytes arc also found, especially in the parifth 
of Urr. Marl is obtained in large quantities from a mini- 
ber of the lochs. 

Eivers. — Tho Nith, whii'h rises in Ayrshire and flows 
through Dumfriesshire, forms fur about 12 miles the 
boundary between Dumfries and Kirkcudbright, an equal 
distance of boundary ti> tho nortli-wch>t being formed by its 
tributary the CTiideu water. The Uri’, which ri^cs in Loch 
Urr on tho borders of DumfriesNhirc, flows south-ca.^tward 
by Dalbeattie to the Solway Firtli, where it forms a .small 
bay. The Ken rises in l)iimfries.Nluro, and after being 
joined from the west by the Dengh water flows south cast 
inU> Loch Ken, the stream that i.ssiies fr«»m the loch taking 
the name of the Dee, and after a beautiful course south- 
westwards falling into the Solwuy I'irtli. The Fleet, wdiich 
rises in Locli Fleet, after a course of about 7 mile.s, falls 
into Wigtown Bay, where it forms an estuary. Tho Cree, 
whicJi ha.s its origin in two strc'ums in Ayrshire, and f^riiis 
the boundary of Kirkcudbriglit with Ayrshire and after- 
wards with Wigtownshire, Hows sontli-east by Miiinignfl' and 
New’ton Stewart, and falls into Wigtown Ray at Creettiwn. 

Aijricaltnn '. — A projuirtion of the land in tho higher 

Tf»gioii.s of Kiiki uJhnght is unsuitable for tillage, and yields a very 
small return as |».l^tlu•:lge. In luiiny oases also the soil is very 
marshy. In the lower regions it is geiieially dry hut roeky. Miieli 
inns been doin* of Kite years to incresso the value of the Kind by 
draining the .s^^.nu]'s, by tho removal of stones, and by dee|^‘iiiiig 
the soil and ciiruhing it with nninuros. Genorfllly the oliwate aiul 
soil are not ;ul:q»ted for tho rearing tif grain, hut afo speeially siiitul 
for gross and green eion.s. ^ 

According to the agrioullural rotnrn.s for b^.Sl tho area nfIdiT 
crops wn.s 17*.*, *237 aere.s, or 29 ]u r rent, of tlie whole area The 
area under com erop.s wns 32,349 at re.s ; under green ero]»s, 1.'^.091 ; 
under rotation gl:l‘'^es, 7l,0,*l ..nder jM*nnanent pasture, .‘'»7,471 
acres. The luea under W'Oods was 19,741 aeiv.s. The .sa-stein of 
cropping is geuei lly as follows : — first year, in hroAking up from 

XTV. - i.. 
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pasture, Burley or more pjen orally oats ; second year, green crop ; 
thiiil yiMi*, wheal, oats, or lisulov ; fourth year, h;iY Or ]niaturc, which 
is giMUT.dly coiitiiniiMl inr tliivi* addilional vc.us. It is now ho- 
c oiiiiug a very coimnon jn-iotiiv to sow out lu •'russ after turnips 
without taking a com ejop, tin* s»»il Being also tretpieiitly allowed 
the advant.igt^ of tlio iihiuiiro of the sheep wlin li have eaten the 
turnips on the ground. Of corn nearly the whole urea is under 
oats, which in BSSl oeeiipied lil.Otil a< HN while only Dlid were 
under barley and hi re, and l id under wlu at. Of given crops the. 
area under turnips and swinles in ISSl was 11,501) acres, under 
]iotatoes liAr, iiinuguhU tn, earrot.s oS, eahhage, kohl-rahi, and 
I apt? 402, and vetches 11/. 

'riie lt)l:il iminBer of liorses in 1881 w.is 5305. Of these 3789 
are stated to he used .solely for itgrieull ur.il purj»oses, and ItJOd to |m) 
uiihn>ki U lioPMS and inaivs kept .soleh tor Breeding. The hreediug 
of ClydeMlalo hordes has of late }e.ns liei ii ineivasiug. Cattle in 
IS'^1 laiinheied 4t>,737. The Ayrshiu* Bleed of eaftlo w’us intro- 
duced into (lalloway about the Begin iiing of the century, and has 
iiseii riii*idl\ in f.i\onr, being now the piiin ipal .stock in Wi-.-jt 
Galloway. Rollctl or Galloway <al!le is a coninion hived in Ka.st 


Galloway, especially on inferior fnrifis, and is still preferred for 
dairy purposes on many low country farms. The niimbop of cows 
ill 1881 was 12,071, of oilier cattle aboviaiwo vears of ago 14,002, 
anil of c attle unde.r two years of age 14,4564. 'liie. iiunibcr of cattle 
to every lOO acres tinder cultivation wa.s 22*8, tlio average fur Scot- 
land Ikdiig 23. Witliiu recent years the increase in the number of 
cows has been very great, cheese.-iiiaking, in wdiieh much progress 
lias Been made, iicnv occupying the chief attention of the farmer. 
Gallic feeding is also largely ^naclisciL and for this purpose large, 
ipianlilies oncan cattle arc imported from Ircluinlt Sheep in 1881 
iiundwred 36*2,280, an average of ‘202'1 to every 100 acres under 
cultivutiun, tiuuiverage for Seotland being 141*3. Klackfaced sheep 
are the most common on tlie. liigh ground.^, and even on the lowTr 
pails tlio Cheviot breed is dci;rea.sing owing to the low price of W'ool. 
In .some di.strietf ero.ssea of a Leicester tup with a hlackfaeed or 
(iieviot ewe arc coniiiioii. Pigs, wliicli arc kept principally on 
I dairy tarins, are generally fed on whey and Indinu corn. In 1881 
I they immhcred 5667. 

; 'I'lic following table gives a clar^siticatioii of holdings according t 
, si/e in 1875 and 1880: — 
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In 1S72 73 tin- l.iiitl divided .snnnig 23s*i ooipiii-tors, and 
amounted to 571,950 .n n >. with a u'lo',', .iimu.d v.ilue of x‘36n,06O. 
Of the owners lOoS, m 79 )•« r ••in!., possessed less than 1 a<-re, anil 
the average valut‘ was ! Js. ,sd. p« v aeu;. Tlieie wvn* tlnee jiro- 
]nielor.'j wlio ]iosM-»«d u}iwaid.-> i-f 4o,nno aeres, viz., the earl of 
(hdlow.iN, 55, 9^^! ; II. G. .Miiiriy Sti wait, 45..‘9;7 ; and William 
Forhfs. 10,445. <Mlu l i-iLflit pos-'essnl upwMids of 10,000 aereii. 

turn's -'rile |ii iuei]i.il ptirls ale Kii keudliriglit, Creetown, 
aud Gatehouse. Lnn ii, woolB-n, and i otlon gnMiK aio maiiuf.ieluivd 
in the towns .ml vil!igi-s, and llniv .uu also Bn weiie.s, distilh-rie.H, 
taiiin-in-s, .m l }Mp< r-inills. Shiplmilding is < allied «in to a s9nall 
(•xt«-ntat Kirke’idBiiglit. f.einl is oBtaiin-d at Woodlie.id and Miniii- 
gatf ; theit' iire r\l« iisive graiiit»Mv tu ks at Il.illM-atti«- and Groetowm; 
ainl .it I) ill" atilt tlnif :iie liri< k ainl tile works. I)e»-p->,ea itsliing 
i.s prost-i iitftl 111 the Sulw.iN, and s.dninii tisheiies at the mouths of 
tin* livt-i’s. 

IltnfiriiiH . — A liii'- ipini l>iiinfi if.s to <'is(]c l)ougl,i-i is continued 
by Gat* Inmst- .nnl < ’i*' ••town t** N< wtnii St*‘W'art, ainl a hraneh line 
runs hoiitli trom I .lalB- O-Miglas ti. Kirlo’ii'lBinrlit. 

i Mimfy nifln 1- - Twt Tity-*-ight parislies. 
t’niaitei .sCSsi'OiT ;ti' In Id ih- }ii-.f Tiji - l,i\ .if 5Iai' h. May, .arnl 
.VngM'.f, ainl the l.isi 'I’m vll^ r.f . MiB ' * s(i«r of p< 

.sinali *B.-Bt ' *jmi t- . 11 *' In jd t Kiiki BiM*Jir, Ni Galloway, Ca -lit* 

J)(/iii:lis, Ma\ wi lltuw II, Git Ijiimm* *.t 1 -t, .i"d Gr*'<'Bn«lgn. The 

I oUIity f"i Mis .1 p M I i'lM <il tin dj- nldniii 111 1 liinil'i i»-s .iinl Gallowav. 
.V sln-ntf I niirl is h. ].l w.ik. a s),. j it)' . ii.-uit sm.ill »h-lit 

LOilit is In-M at G.i-lB* J^.iigla-.. M,i\ .*.• Ihnwn, X. w- Galhiway, and 
Gr' *-t'iW'n, and a sin ill <li*)>t r*»iMt t n- tli*- wind** .^t^wartry at Kiik- 
< udliii..rht. 'I’ln- • oMiity i-tuiiis n.i" iin-nd rr t-) pal liann-iit, and 
tin* iiuigh of Kii ki-iidi)iight unit* mth Annm, luimfiii-s, ainl 
l.fi'-hni'iB-u in letnining an*»th"r X* v Gdhiw.iy uniting with 
\V]gt*»v.ii, Str.iiir.n r, ainl Wl.itinn n in ini'ig ailiinl, while Alax- 

Ai-lltown, a p«»rti*Mi of whi*h is in tl 'Hiiily I'Mmis part of the 

B.irgh *)f Diiniti’i'-s. 

]' .ftiihif From 29,‘Jll in l"'ni tin; j)opnl.iti'*ri gradually in- 
I r* .-t 1 ull It w:j-i 43,121 in I'^.'il. Simi- th*n it d* * i» :i>*-*l in lS»il 

4 J,l9.s .md in l'^71 t*i 41,''59, But in Is'l it. was 42,I2»‘», »»f wln-m 
19,71 lid 21, ‘'.9) f. ni .Ni n*- **l tin t»iwns i-X'** 

0 \u p' litiMii, Kirk- u<|B{igliB a ro\.d and ]mi ii nm-iitai y 
1 , 1. 1 - iti*Mj *'f 2.’i71. Xi*w’ G.illow.'iy, .M ixw'*-lltow II, 

GastB Gu I !;• d Gnti 

'I'ln* jn'M- iii '.ill.i'j. tap Am li'*Tn 'ini, Gi,-i-1owm, Gios-iiii« li 
I)a!r.', II. .f I’:*, Knkp'tii'k DnihaTii, ami \*-\v ABB«-y. 

Ilnf-ji >( tm! Anh, ,\!ii‘'itlv K 1 1 k*;inl Bl i'-'llt slill (: f*/ 

p.iit **’ G h.iigloij .S: i.it ij.'I \ d , Bf'lijg *nM-ujii*-d jKirlly By t he. 
XoVa ij * le 1 I ? wij'.I*; Ilf t; dl'iwav Wf.stward fifOii tin- f»e**, 

an I paitly By th ■ ign^ .i-, u h*)s.'. l- irii.iiy sliet*'ln*»l (ustwanl fr*)iii 
tin lie** to X.*i*li.i .Bii.i. Oil'- id tl'** tiiwns tif tin; .S*'Ig<»v.i-, G;ir- 
Brintorigum, in ail pi dviBility o*-tii|.i.d tin* .site of tli»- stronglniM 
called tie* M**al *»f r;r. In 79 15 .< . Agii* ola laii'leilou the hhoK-sof 
the Folv\ay I’irth an 1 ov. rrui Sti din I>d*-, But the district was not 
coVjjpIctdy .siiBjiig.it. d Bv th** iBiin.ms till ih»; BniMiiig of the wall 
of ►'i^vesus in 2')'<.« M iii; ii m-.-h *if |{<)Mi.in camps an* .still to be se*;n, 
and a v ry p**rf*-‘ t om* at PiiB i**; in lh<* pansh of .Vinvotli. 

Some .supp*/s.* that th*; jiMjeiitant indi - iti'iri.s of hiiiiian oc'* up.i!iou 
in the caves on tin* co.i-r w»re *ln*i to the fact that some of the 
inhabitau^H fH.*took tinm-' ives to tin-*; duiing tlie Koniaii orciipa- 
tion '.v.c “Account . *•! tie- K\plorafj<m of tin; Horness Cave'* in 

/Vof. Xoc. Atdiq. iioA*, lui, 18/5, 1877;. The Pictwh tribe which, 


I in*« ording to Rude, inhabited G.alloway in CO.S, is .snp]io.scd by Skem* 
to base bi-e.n fim origin. al Xovunt.v , — a tribe, he tliinks, of Gaedel 
or thiclie. Fields who retained their independence K'caii.se of tlni 
i-*»laB*d iKi-sition of the 'country. In the 7th century the region 
Av.is invaded by the Anglc.s, hut tlicir I'ulc over it ceased about the 
<-n*l of the. 81 h (*.entnry. In 74t) Alpin, king of the Scots of 
I>elr»iila, was .slain in battle, pft*bahly near the site of the ]*ri*- 
j ^ent ttiwn (»f KirkeinU wight. The name Galloway, by which the 
' cpuntiy oeeupii-il by Kirkcudbright and AViglownshiro is now 
j known, seems liist to have been up[»lie*l to it while it formed part 
I «d' the Anglian kingdom of Northumbryi, the word Galwctha being 
! fornu'd fmm Galwyddel tlie Welsh equivalent of Giillgahlhel, the 
j w*ud meaning the Gaels under the dominion of foreigners. Of the 
I anei* nt iuliahitants of Galloway tfleru are in Kirkeudhriglitshire a 
I Birgi* number of is*lic.s. In several of the lochs eraunugs or lake 
I dw**lliiigH as well as canoc.s and a variety of impleiueuU and olh»*r 
j lenniin.s have been found. l>ruidi<;al cireie.s .ire very common, and 
: among the numerous cairns maybe mentioned that of Drumlawhinnie 
I on the moor of Binvlay in Minnigalf parish, which i.s 891 feet in 
I < ir( umferenee. Of the Pieti.sh kiln.s there are several speeiniens in 
! the p;in\li of Mitini^ufy iiwl in other i»lace.s. The most iiutahl*} old 
foits aie a \i ry one on a Ki-a-rfiir near Morgue, nnold I'icti.sh 

towi-r ;it R.dtr.i in the same pmish, a circuliir tort with vitrilied 
w-.-ills .'«t G:i-tlo Gowi r, paiisli of Ihiittic, and others on tlic hill of 
ITalf.tine, GiV'n^mi. hael, the liill of Dungnile, Kelton, and on Bcii- 
aity liill. An ohl w.-ill known as the Devil’s dyke, .siipjioscd to 
ivc hei-r. lniilt pri vi*)ns to tlie Homan invasion, pu.sscd throiigli 
G.illoway lioiu l.oi hiyjiii into Diiinfrics.shiiv. In the 9tli century 
l!ic ilisiiji \ was invaded by the Danes, and .so mueh hara.ssed that 
iii.iny of the inhahitaiits emigrated to Wale.s. In tlie following 
« *-nturv Galloway along with »Str.athclydc was subdueil by Kdmund 
and hioiight undi i the rule of Malcolm I. of Scotlainl. Some tinio 
ill the lltlKeiitui y it was subdued by the D.iiie.s and the Norwegians, 
But in th*- B.-giiiiiiiig uf tlie 12th century they were overpowered By 
a Gi:Iti*- * hi* t Fergm, who founded a line of lords of Oallowny, sonm 
of wh«»m a-sM-iteil their indi*j»eiidencM of the Seoteh crow’ii. The 
line iK-eaiin- e.xtinet in the male hniin-h in 1234, after which Galhway 
was for time under llin rule of FMwnrd 1. of Kngl.aml. The 
lonishiji ill the fciualo line hcerum* divided between two fninilies, 
one of wh*».sc icprescntativeg, John Ikiliol, laid eluini to the crown 
of S* otl;iiid, hut in 1308 the district was freed of the Kiiglhsh and 
Bifiiight uii'lcr allcgiuiiee to KoBort Hruee, after which the lordshiji 
*•1 Gialhiw'ay was conferred upon Kdward Bruce. Later in the 14tn 
r* III III y tialloway iiguin espoused the. ]irctcnHion.s of the Baliols to 
Ga- thiorio of Seothiiid, but the district wa.s finally eom|»letely snh- 
jiigai*-*! ill 1353 by Sir William Douglas, whose dc-scendantArcliibald 
)' 1 civ.-d from the (*rowm in 1871-'7‘- tlie Jonlship of Galloway. After 
the foiB'ilurij of the estates of tho BalioU, Kirkcudbright wasnlaced 
under the i»niiic(Iiate rule of the crow*ii, and was goverued by the 
l•»yal steward, wlicnec it has still the name of tho “ stewnrtry,'* 
hut it appeiit'K that tlie stewardship was afterwards transferred to 
I tlie, Douglases, and was not restored to the crown until the for- 
I f*-itiu<: of their estates in 1455. 

The jiriiicipal old castles are Threavo Castle on the Dee, the sent 
of the Douglases, for the reduction of which during the siege of 1455 
it is said that the famous cannon Mens Meg was manufactured ; 
('urdrosH Cnstlc, on tlie west side of the Fleet ; and the castle of 
Kirkcudbright, which bolongud to the lords of Galloway, and wan 
frequently trie residence of royalty. 
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The pfilieipAl Tneftastic ftnildfnge were the Cistercian abbey of 
Dundrennaiip foundetl in 1142 ; Tonglnnd Abbey, founded by the 
Premonstratonsians under the auspices of Fergus in the reign of 
David I. ; tho priory of St^Mary’s Isle, founded also liy Fergus, and 
su1)S(‘quently united as n dejj^nderit c(>]l to the abbey of Holyrood ; 
the Now Abbey founded for Cistercian monks in 1276 ; thtf priory of 
Lincludon, founded by IJcditred, lord of Galloway, for Beiuwlietine 
nuns ; a convent for Franciscans or Greyfriars, (Dunded at Kirkcud- 
bright in the reign of Alexander ifl ; and a nunnery in the parish 
of Kirkcudbrigiit. 

See Synison, A Large Description of QnXhviay, 1684, new ed. 
1823 ; Murray, LUcrary Hidory of Oallmi'ay^ 1822 ; and tho His- 
tories of Oalloy)ay by Mackenzie, 1841, and Mnckerlic, 1870-78. * 

KlRKl, or Kirkee, a town and militagr c^mtonment in 
Foona district, Bombay, India, 18' 33' N. lat, 73“ 54'^E. 
long. Tho town, with its adjoining suburbs and the mili- 
tary cantonments, contains ^ total population of upwards 
of 31,000 inhabitants. 

KIRKINTILLOCH, jI burgh of barony and market- 
town of Dumbartonshire, Scotland, about 7 miles north 
of Glasgow. Tho town is jather*irregular’y built. Tho 
cruciform parish church datiis from 1644. Tae Brodhiliill 
house for incurables ^ situated near the town. Traces 
of the wall of Antoninus are to be discerned behind the 
church. The inhabitants nn^ chiedy employed in the 
chemical and iron-works on tho bankii of the Forth and 
Clyde Canal, and in coal mining, which is being rapidly 
developed in tho district. Weaving to a small extent 
is also carried on. ivirkintilloeh became a burgh, of 
barony by grant of Williaui tho Lion. Since 1871^ii^aa 
been under the General Police Act of 1862, The popula- 
tion in 1881 was 10,582. 

KIHK-KILISSIA, or Kirk-Kilisseu, a town in tho 
vilayet of Adrianoplef Turkey, is situated on a feeder of 
tbe Erkeue, which is an afllucnt of the Maritza, about 35 
miles east of Adrianoplo. *It lias its chief importance from 
its position at the southern outlet of the Fakhi defile over 
the Stran4ja mountains, through which passes tho shortest 
road from Shuinla to Constantinople. It contains six 
mosques, several Greek churches, and a large bazaar. A 
special kind of confection is madu at Kirk-Kilissia ; aud a 
oonsiderablo quantity of butter and cheese is sent thence 
to Constantinople. Tho population is estimated at about 
16,000. 

KIRKWALL, a royal and parliamentary burgh of 
Scjotland, and the chief town of the Orkney Islands, is 
situated near the centre of the island group, at tho south- 
east corner of a well-sheltered bay on the oast side of the 
island of Pomona, 240 miles north of Edinburgli by 
steamer, t58 north of Wick, and 54 north of Thurso. It 
consists principally of an irregular street about a mile in 
length running along the margin of the bay, and so narrow 
that carts and similar vehicles in many places cannot pa.ss 
each other. The houses are generally substantially built, 
with the gables facing the street nearly as frequently as tlic 
fronts. In courts leading from the mam street there are 
many ancient buildings, formerly occupied during winter 
by the leading families of tho islands. Tho more modern 
portion of the town is built with great regularity, and in 
the suburbs there are several good villas surrounded by 
gardens. The most prominent feature of the town is the 
cathedral, dedicated to St Magnus, tho patron saint of 
Orkney, a stately cruciform structure with a length of 226 
feet from east to west and a breadth of 56 feet. It was 
foundecl by Earl Ronald in 1137, and the older portion, 
embraeing the greater part of the present building, is in 
the Norman style of architecture. The choir was lengthened 
by Bishop Stewart in 1611, and tho western extremity of 
the nave was completed by Bishop Reid, who succeeded to 
the bishopric in 1640. The building has undergone ex- 
tensive repaire daring the present century. The choir is 
^>eed as the peridi church. The bells were presented by 
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Bishop Maxwell, the predecessor or Bishop Reid, but the 
larger or tenor bell w’as recast in 1802. The catliedral 
contains a number of old monuments. Adjoining it arc 
the ruins of the bishop’s palace, where King Hacu died iu 
1263, and also the earl’s palace, which after the forfeiture 
of tho earl of Orkney was given to the bishops for their 
residence. There is a grammar school, which was endowed 
by Bishop Reid, and also several charitable iiistitiilions. 
The town has no inamifacturcs of importance, ind its pro- 
sperity depends chiefly on its being the capital and principal 
port of tho islands. It is often touched by ships pa-^-sing 
to Norway and the Baltic. The harbour is amply sufficient 
for the Rhip[>ing of the port, ami a fine iron pier was erected 
in 1867. There is regular .-team cummuniciition with Ler- 
wick, and with Leith by Aberdeen and Wick. Kirkwall 
(a name derived from Z/x/-, church, ami edyr or Vftaf/, bay), 
was a place of sonni size when the. islands were in the pos- 
session of the Norsemen, and by .James Til. it \Nas created 
u royal biirgli. It iinite.s with the other biiighs in the Wick 
district in returning a member to parliament. The i)()pula- 
tion of the parliamentary burgh in was 

KIRMAX, tho ancient Karinania, a pro\inco of south 
Persia, bounded on the E. by Si^taIl .ami Rilucliistan, 
on the W. by Farsi.stan, X. by Kh«'»ra*..iii, on tho S. by 
Lfiristci.!!, Makran, ami tlui Strait of Ormuz. It is (»f vt ry 
irregular shape, expanding in the north tnwards Klior.i^an, 
ami gradually coiilractiiig in the south to tin' mirrow coa.sl 
district of Mogistan ; the extreme Jemrth bctwien Si.staii 
tiiid Furs east and west i.s 400 miles • tlio ;.reate.st. breadth 
from south of Yezd iu the cua.st at Ihimlar Abbas i.-. oUU 
nyles; and the total area is estimated at 55,000 ti> 60,00(1 
square miles. It is generally doscribed as consisting of two 
parts, an uninhabitable desert regie m in the noith, and a 
habitable mountainous region in the south. But the recent 
explorations of Khanikofl*, CJoldsmid, Lt)vett, St John, and 
others require this view to be considerably moditied. 
There are mountains and <le.>ert tracN in all pail^, while 
much of what a[q»enr» on the maps a^ forming the western 
portion of the great Kirman de.sert con.^l^t.s of the fertile 
upland plateau of the Kuh-Bamm, stretching along the 
eastora base of tho lofty range which runs from Vezd 
K«»uth-en.‘^t to Kliabi.s. West of and parallel to this lange 
are two others, one. culminating noith of Bam in the 
Kuh-llazur, 14,550 feet, the other continued at aUmt the. 
same elevation undiT the name of llu* Jamal Baris south- 
eastwards to the Koliistiiii highlands on the Makran 
frontier. These chains traverse the fiTtih* Nui maiivh.dir 
; district, dividing it into several longitudinal vallvy.s of 
I considerable lengtli, but not averaging mt>iv than 12 miles 
' in widtii. Snow liis on their slopes to a gicat depth for 
; the bi'tter’ [>ait of the year, feeding the springs and 
“karez*’^ or iindergnmnd irrigation rills, by means of 
i which large tracts in this almost raiiiles.s region in summer 
I are kept uiuler eulti\atit»ii. i^till fiiither west th« Kiili 
Dinar range i.s conlinncd IVoin I’arsistaii alsvi in a south- 
I'asterly direction to the % alley of tl^e Miiiab, whieli is the 
only riNcr worthy of the name, in the. wliole [uovinee 

Between tlie south-west erii highlands ami the Jamal 
Ban's tliere is much aiml and unproductive laud. Ihit the 
true desert of Kirimiu lies mainly in tho north and noitli- 
cast, wdiere it merges nortli wards in the desert of 
which stretches far into Klibrasfin. These suiillu rn ch^scrls 
diller from the Great Kavir, or Salt Desert ,ot Nortli 
Khdr;\s;^n, mainly in three lespects they are far .less 
saline, are mon* Miml> and drii r, and prese nt in soyie pl.u-t 
tracts of from 80 to 100 miles alnio.st absolutely .!i*stiinte 
of vegetation. Vet they are crossed by a well know n track 

* Tho tonu ’ ft moans simply aiiJ, watorloss, ami lias nothing to ilo 
with tho Lot of Holy Writ, as somo have supposod. 
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running from Kirmdn north-eastwards to Herdt, which is 
traversed by couriers at great risk in about eighteen daya 
It appears from recent observation that those sandy wastes 
are continually encroaching on the fertile (listricts, and this 
is the case even in Nurmanshahr, which is being invaded 
by the sands of the desolate plains stretching thence 
' westwards to Bam. There are also some “kafeh’* or salt 
swamps, at^wering to the kavlr of Kh6nWin, but occurring 
only in isolated depressions, and nowhere of any great 
extent The desert of Kirmdn lies about 500 or 600 feet 
above the sea, apparently on nearly the same level as the 
desert of Lut, from which it cannot bo geographically 
separated. 

The climate, which varies much with the relief of the 
land, has the reputation of being the most unhealthy in 
Persia, the fever’Stricken districts of the Caspian alone 
excepted. The cool air from the snowy ranges is usually 
attended by chills and agues, so that the people on the 
whole prefer the sultry heat of the plains. Still some of 
the sheltered upland valleys in Nurmanshahr and elsewhere 
enjoy a genial climate like that of ShlrAz. 

The chief products are cotton, wheat, barley, gums, 
dates of almost unrivalled flavour from Mogistan, and wool 
both of sheep and goats noted for its extreme soft- 

ness. This wool is used in the manufacture of the Kirmdn 
shawls, which yield in delicacy of texture only to those of 
Kashmir, while often surpassing them in design, colour, 
and finish. A shawl of the finer ipiality, 3 yards long, is 
sold on the spot for from £20 to £24. Spinning and 
dyeing are also practised, so that the province completes 
lihe manufacture of its own raw material. Its carpets and 
felts are also nnsurpa-ssed fur richness of texture and 
durability. Bc.<ti(lcs these woven goods it exports mainly 
cotton, grain, and dates, receiving in return from India 
chintzos, muslius, indigo, tea, gold-clotb, china, glass, 
sugar; from Turkestan madder, rhubarb, drugs, gums, 
furs, silks, Bokhara furs, steel, copper, tea. Bandar* 
Abbas is the natural outport; but, since shipping has 
shown a preference for Bushire further north, the trade of 
Kirmdn has greatly fallen off. 

The inhabitants, numbering altogether about 590,000, 
consist of Tajiks in the towns and agricultural districts, 
some Tiirki, Kind, and Baliiclii nomads in the east and 
south-east, and numerous Kiird tribes, here called Leks. 
Shiel gives a list (incomplete) of twenty-one of these Lek 
tribes, dwelling partly in houses partly in tents, and 
numbering altogether about 200,000 souls. 

The chief towns are Kirm4n (the capital), Regan, Kruk, 
Kdm, Bam, Khabis, Rh&nd, and Bandar-Abbas. 

KIRM.\NSHAH.\N, or Kermas'sh.vh (Arabic, Kar- 
1 /iUin), a town and district of west Persia, lytng between 
.\rdel.'in and L)lri.st4n north and south. The town is the 
chief place in what is known as Persian Kiirdistdn, an 
expression, however, which has no administrative signi- 
ficance. It lies in .34’ 18' N. lat. and 46’ 37' E. long., on a 
rising ground eonncctid with the Zagros hills, which stretch 
south-ea.stwards to the Bakhtiari range. Here it occupies 
an important strategical position near the right bank of 
the river Kernah, 2.'>0 miles south-west of 'TchrAn, 262 
north-west of Ispahdn, 220 north east of Baghdad, and 280 
south of Tabriz. Although surrounded by fortifications 
with fl"c gates and 3 miles in circuit, it is now practically 
an open -town, for the walls arc in ruins and the moat 
choked with rul>bi.sh. During Muhammad Ali Mirza’s 
admviistration it- was a very flourishing placo, with a popu- 
lation of 35,000 and a large local and transit trade between 
Baghdad and Tebr4n. Since then it has suffered more than 
most towns in Persia from misgovernment, under which its 
few buildings have gone to decay, its bazaars have become 
empty, and its trade reduced to a local traffic in the excel* 


lent fruits produced in ihe sffinounding gudeu and 
orchards. The rich and beautiful oopets and mgs for 
which it was formerly noted are no longer to be bad, and 
the population has fwen to about 12,000^ exdusiTa of a 
garrison of 6000 usually maintiuned at this important 
frontier statioa 

Kirminshahan is governed by a royal prince^ with 
jarisdiclion over the district, which ocenpiet an extensive ' 
tract between Mount Elwend and the Turkish border. 
Here the plains are well watered and very fertile, wkile 
)(ihe hills are covered with rich pastnres which . support 
large flocks of '<heep and goats, besides horses of a good ' 
br^ed crossed with Arab blood. About 70,000 sheep 
are yearly taken to Tehr&n by the Kflrd shepherds,' 
who form the vast migority of the inhabitants of the 
district, residing some in houses some in tents, and 
numbering altogether about 180,000. 

KIRRIEMUIR, a buigh of barony and market-town 
of Forfarshire, Scotland, is" beantifuUy situated' on an 
eminence, above the glen through which tihe Qairie flows. 
It lies about 5 miles north-west of Forfar, and about 62 
miles north of Edinburgh. The town, consistihg of several 
narrow diverging streets, is tolerably well built Its educa- 
tional advantages are good ; by the Henry bequests number 
of boys are maintain^ at the public schou ; and 1^ the 
Webster bequest a school has been endowed and erected. 
Tho special industry of the town is Hnen-weaving^ for which 
large -power-loom factories ha \<3 recently been built 
population in 1881 was 6588. 

KIRS ANOFF, a town of Russia, in the government .of 
Tamboff, 61- miles east of the governmmit town, hear the 
junction of the Purssvka with the Vorona, with a station 
on the railway between Sarstofir and Kodoff. The popula- 
tion, which increased from 5699 in 1862 to 7200 in 1872, 
is mainly engaged in agricnltnie and trade, the only manu- 
factures of importance being those of wax and tallow. 
There is a nunnery with nearly one hundred nuns in the 
town. Kirsanoff owes its origin to the opening of iron- 
works in 1733. It became a district town in 1779. 

KISFALUDY, KinoLY or Chabi.i 8 (1788-1830), one 
of the most genial, prolific, and gifted pMts of Hungary, 
and especially celebrated as the regenerator of the national 
drama, was bom on the 6th of February 1788, at .T5t, In 
the county of Gyor. His birth cost hu mother her life, 
which unfortunate circumstance pre^ upon the fatheris 
mind and caused him to view the child with feelinm akin 
to aversion. The austerity of his father (iad fto loss cd 
his mother were, -however, in a gi^ measura rnadleumends 
for to K4roly by the love of his elder sister Teriis, who 
tended him during his early years with maternal cai^ and 
remained devoted to him through his whole life. In 1799 
he was sent to the gymnarium at Qy5r he 

made only moderate progress in his sMidfei^ whilst the 
impetuosity of his disposition often involved Him fu tmthla. 
Placed as a cadet in Dpke Es^terhAty's ritgiment in 1804^ 
he saw a good deal of service, rinng to the r4]ik of 
captain. In 1811 he quitted the army witib Jhe' intentum. 
of marrying. OfTended at this step, his fetlier'withdntw 
from him aU support, and his afflanc^ Inida' rtjectyd him 
upon finding him at variance with hk Esther, Hk sister,- 
then tho wife of Captain OAhor !l^kas, 'dlNMd 'Mm An 
asylum in her home, where he remained during the witttet 
of 1 81 1-12 ; but, unwilling to eat the breed of dependiimee, 
K<4roly removed to Pest and afterwards to Viriinak Admie he 
tried to live by his skill in painting. He at .this time 
assiduously to study the works of Shokemeo^ .SoHiBe;^ end 
Lessing, became a frequent visitor at the ’ylenns unafriyand 
made the acquaintance of its official Theodoii Cflcner, 
whose drama Zrinjfi was written at Kisfahid|^asag|ikidm 
Rendered impatient byill anecess, he soon left Yiemtab -and 
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for over four yBare wandered, mostly on foot, through 
Germany, Switzerland, France, and Italy as far as Borne, 
obtaining as ti^fore d precarious livelihood as an artist. 
At length aubd^d by misfortune, and longing for his homo 
and a n^ore honourable career, he in 1817 sought by the. 
aid of his sister reconciliation with his father, who, though 
stil^lhard t,o be entreated, allowed him a slight pecuniary 
fiOt without friends at Pest, whero 
he now took up his abode, he continued to support himself 
by his brush until the spring of 1819. It was on the 3d 
of May |hi8 year that the successful performance at 
Pest ot hiis national drama, in five acts, The Tatars in 
Hungary f placed tiie name bf Kdroly Kisfaludy on tho 
roll of Uterajpy fame. It was rapidly followed by otter 
dramaSf ^ of which met with popular favour. Not only 
was he no^ admired by his oVn countrymen, but by means 
of the d^jman translations of Qaal in the Theater dn 
Magyaren (Briinnji 1820) ho soon became known abroad. 
Freed from pecuniary emberrassment, K^rgly Kisfaludy 
was now able to devote his best energies lo literature, 
poetry, and the drama, tn 1822, .he started an annual 
under the name of Airora^ which he continued to edit 
until tha year «f his death Altha^gh its success was 
great and his popularity continued to incre%Be, he became 
ever more an^ more critical with regard to his owi; pro- 
dnetibna j and, if his earlier pieces must bo regarded rather 
as the outcome of nalural talent than as the result of 
matured consideration, his l^ter production^! bear evidehco 
to the high culture of his mental polbers. In reco^ifion 
of his eameptional literary merit, he was in 1826 rewarded 
with the prize of the Marezib^nyi foundation ; about this 
time also he came into possession of the estate at Tet 
through 4he death of bis fatlior. Towards the close of 
1829 his tfeslth began to f!li4 and, though he rallied for a 
time, consumption, accelerated by the news of his sister’s 
dentil, brought bis career to a' close on the 2l8t November 
1830, at the early age of forty-two, while his friends were 
rejoicing at the tidings of his election as a member of tho 
Hung^ian academy of sciences. The first edition of his 
collect works was published by Toldy in 10 vote (Buda, 
1831). ,,To the Kirf^vdy KdrolyUete^ prefixed to the Pest 
edition of 1872, v^e are indebted for many of the foregoing 
particulars. 

KISFALUDY, Sandob or Alrxandbr (1772-1844), 
elder brother of Kdroly Kisfaludy, whom he excels as a 
lyric poet though not as a dramatist, was bom on tlio 
27th of .September 1772 at Siimeg in the county of Zala, 
Hungary. Choosing the career of a soldier, he entered the 
army in 1793, and was soon appointed to a lieutenancy in 
the jSimganap iBe guar^ at Vienna. There he employed hi 
spare ^time m literary pursuits, and especially in the study 
.(tt;!ttalian j^ta. Upon the death of his patron Prince 
AntaU' Esztorlb^, Kisfaludy was sent back to Hungary. 
I^Uj^ter this, at a vintage festival in Badacsony, ho 
made .tlte acquaintance of Rozalia Szegedy, whom, not- 
withstandlng a subsequent long estrangoinent, he eventu- 
ally ,,|mffried,,‘aud who under the name of Liza is the 
sumecl of 4^ Himfy, During the Italian campaign of 
17p ]^|^ady was stationed at Milan, and upon the 
surrenAcf of tmt city he was sent as a prisoner of war to 
Vsuchui|k iidiere.he began to write the series of love sonnets 
ipr he (|kf^ so famous,- and which were 

sug^^ to hi| mind by the songs of Petrarch. After 
^ the peace of Campo Formio (17th Octobci 

IT^Y^ 'lilitfeliiidy was posted as captain in a regimen . 
qU|d|^P^ at.ntb^ and in 1799 he took part in the 
.£atj|([c|/^ Winterthur, and Zurich. lu 1800 ho 

.left Stayed for five years at K4m in th3 

removing to his native place 
punil^ ^hiiP hi| devoted hiraelf to agricultural and literaiy 


pursuits. By this time Kisfaludy had gained the liigliOKt 
reputation as a lyric poet by His Loum of Jlmfy^ the fii.-t 
part of wliicli, published anonymously at Buda iu 1801, 
was received with suc^h applause as had never l}efore been 
accorded to any ^lagyar work. The second part appeared 
under his own name iu 1807. On the “ insurrcctio,” or 
general rising of the Hungarian nobles against Napoleon, 
in 1809, Kisfaludy accepted tho post of major of cavalry, ' 
and was also nominated by the palatino one of hi^adjutaiits. 
After his return to private life Kisfaludy wrote several 
dramatic pieces, and from 1820 contributed largely to 
his brother’s annual Aurora. In 1818 he gained tho 
Marczibdnyi prize for his BaVath (2d edition, Buda, 1818), 
which w'ork was translated intn (hirman by Oaal (Vienna, 
1820); and in 1831 ho was elected member of the 
Hungarian academy of sciences, in the formation of which 
he had taken an active part. He died on the 28lh of 
October 1844, at the age of seventy-two. His collective 
works, iu 6 vo's., were published at I'cst in 1817 by Toldy. 
Exquisite metrical Englisli renderings of .several verses from 
the Ilimfif will be found in Sir Joliii Buwring’s Poeiry of 
the Magyars (London, 1830). 

Sco J. Fovenezy, ihirajz-Huiijlniunify I’ist, 185^1. 

KISII, or Kais (the first form is l^ersiaii ami llie second 
Arabic), an island in the Persian (lulf, which r»)sc to im- 
portance in the 12th and 13th centuries, and fiourislied on 
tho fall of Siriif as a chief station of the Indian trade with 
the West. Edrfsi iu the 12th century describes it as the 
capital of a pirate chief who had accpiired great wealth 
and power, and ravaged the coasts far and wide. He also 
drew a tribute from the pearl fisheries of the gulf, lu the 
following century YAkiit describes it from personal observa^ 
tion as a beautiful ami flourishing island, the seat of the 
lord of 'OniAn, sovereign of those seas, and tho station for 
ships trading between India and Fiirsistan. I'he lord of 
Kish was respected even in India for his wealth and mari- 
time power. According to Ibn cl Athlr he was at constant 
war with the sovereign of Hormuz, and the ri.^o of the 
latter port seems to have been fatal to the inquu'tance 
of Kish (Ibn Batuta, i. 244, and note in Paris edition; 
Kazwlnl, ed. Wiistenf., ii. 161). The island is generally 
identified with the modern Kciiii and the Kataia of 
Arrian. Sec Vincent, Voyage de Marque ; (hiscley’s 
Travels^ i. 169 sg. 

KlBHANGAlUr, or Krishxacarh, a native state in 
RAjputAna, India, lying between 26' 17' and 2G 59' N. 
lat., 74" 43' and 75' 13' E. long., with an area of about 
724 square miles, and an estimated population of 105,000. 

It was founded in the reign of the emperor Akbar, by a 
younger son of the rAjA of Jodhpur. In l8l8 Kishangarh 
first came mto direct relations with the British Coveriinient, 
by entering into A treaty together with the other l^gput 
states, having for its object the supprcssiini of the PindAri 
marauders by wln^m the count ry was at that time ewenun. 
Tho estimated revenue in l87o was .tI.U),000. 

KISHINKFF, the Kisblanow of tlie Moldavians, a town 
of Russia, capital of the province of Bessarabia, on the right 
bank of the Byk, a tributary of the Dniester, situated on 
tho railway between Odessa and Jassy in Roumania, 118 
miles north-west from the former. At the beginning of 
this century it was but a poor village, and in 1812, when 
it was acquircil by Russia from Moldavia, it had but 7000 
inhabitants ; twenty years later its population numbered 
35,000, while in 1863 it had, with suburbs, 92, BOO iidiabi- 
tant8,and now its population is more than 11 0,000. cmn posed 
of the most varied nationalities— Moldavians, W^llacbs,* 
Russians, Jews, Bulgarians, Tartars, Germans, ami T.Mgaiis. 
The town consists ol two parts the old or lower town, 
on tlio barks of the Byk, and the new nr high town, 
situated on high crags, 400 to 500 feet above the level of 
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the river. The wicio suburbs are remarkable for their 
^^inUns, which occupy about 12,000 acres, aiul produce 
great iiuantities of fruits (e.^pccially plums, which are dried 
iind exported), tobacco, and wine. The biiildiugs (»f the I 
town are, however, \ery plain, and the streets reinaiu 
mostly iiupaved. KisUiuetf is the seat of the archbishop | 
of Ilessarabia, and has an ecclesiastical seminary with 800 
^ students, a college, aiul several .socoiidaiy and primary 
schools. 3’’heic are several talluw-mi'Iting houses, steam | 
tiuur-mills. cuiillo and soup works, distilleries, and tobacco ' 
factories. 'Hie trade is very active and yearly becomes , 
more im[ti»rt int, Ki>hiiietl’ being now a centre l\>r the whole ' 
Hc'^aral'i in trade in grain, wim*, tobacco, tallow, wool,, 
and skins, exported to Au.slria .ind to Ode.ssa, The fairs, ' 
which arc htdd twice a week, aie very animated, and their ! 
yearly n'tiirn is estimated at .iiHHkOOO. The town played 1 
an iini)ortant part in the lute war between llussia and . 
Turk'*)*, as the chief centre of the Uussian invasion, ! 

KLSKM, or 'Pawilau (/.»'., Long Islar 1), an island at ; 
till* mouth of the Persian CJulf, separatc!il from the coast 
of the Persian pro\iiieo i^f Kininin by Clarence Strait, : 
which at its narrowcat point has a breadth of lcs.s Ilian i 
2 miles. The islainl lias a length of about 55 miles, it.s 
main axis running iiorrii east and .south west ; and the area 
is estimatcl at 010 s piiro miK>. A range of hills from 
300 to GOO fi‘et in height, and with strongly niarked ' 
escarinuents, runs nearly parallel to the .southern ct)a.st; 
they are largely comjnHed, like tluiso uf ITorniuz and tho 
neighboiiriug nnunland, of rock .salt, wliich is regularly , 
excavated in one or two jilm e.s, and fonn.s one of the chief 
]>roducU of the idand, finding its way fir.st to Muscat and ; 
theiico to India and Africa. The rest of the island consists | 
of sandstones an I m irL. In iu general aspect it is parched * 
and bcirri'ndooking, like tlm .siuithof Persia, but it rontain-s : 
fertile [jortioii^ which prodinv* grain, date.s, grapes, melons, i 
etc. \a[ditha ^p^ilu•s » xist near tho village of 8aluk on ; 
the south tmast. Kidmi, the largest of the towii.s, lies at 
the ea.sterii extrendt) «»f the hduiid ; Ha^sidure, the next iu 
importance, at the w -tcni oxlreniity ; aiul Latit (Luft, ‘ 
Lcit) about midway aloiejr the iioi thorn coast. The tow'ii 
of ladt was reduce. I by a IJiiuNji ll-et in 1801). Politically 
the idaiid belongs to IVr.sia, but tlie .shah has long farmed 
it to the .>iiUan of Muscat. 'Hie iidiabitanls are reckoned 
at ur GODti. 

Kivhiii is th<‘ lit < );ir.n t;i, or ].»li i, a usufio Naid to sur- 
viv. in a vill *’ died Hr-'kl. I'le- i*: ! Anoi<: \sord is l».'irk'iin.iu 
• ii pi e. V- K I vjiii. M.i'.'udv ■ h. V. ii.'Fili'in^ its r.iptury }»y 
il'ii • r.\s i>ays that it .‘il-o bon* th-- ii t!'i. «.) lAtit. i 

W* t<j tfu' f'tlff nf //{. 1S4(1, vol. i. 

}* or» y. ; P'dly, in Jimni. Sir , l'r;i ; .Spnuiger, 

*i‘’if. p. 11‘i.sy.; rind Mii't 1» y’s Trnil., i pji;. 

KI^iSl.NTJK.V, the cliief town f)f a de[iaitipeiit in the ‘ 
guvurnin jilt 'li drift of Low*er Franconia ftiid A'challenburg, 
Piv.irii, is .situate*! on llie Franconian S.nle, G.5C feet , 
a’oove I lev'j], and ab-mt G2 miles east of riankfort-oii- 
Ihe-M dll. It-, stre'ds aie regular, and it’s houses attrac- 
tive. A .stone brid'/e >paiis the Saulo at tin*, town. It has 
a lot nl (.ouit, a romifiVreial school, a theatre, and Aari*»u.s 
benevolent in^itutioii.s, be.sides all the usual luiildings 
for the lodLuriLf, cure, and arnusernerit uf the 10,000 
annual visitors ulio ar»j attracted to this, the rao.st ]K/pu1ar 
watering pla^j in ILvaria. Jn the Kiirgarten, a tree-shaded 
e,x[ianse betwci-n tli j Kurhaa^i and the handsome colonimded 
( ' irfvcr-f itioii'i-Saal, are the three principal .springs, liakuc/.i, 
l‘andnr, a*hd .Ma\brmiiMjn, of which tho first two, strongly 
impreim-ited with irnii and salt, have a temperrituro of 
51 Fahr. ; slid tlr? hut (50'-7i>)j is like Selter.s or 
Seltzer w.iter. At .shurt b.-^tances from tho town arc the 
intermittent artesian .spring Soolensprndel, the Schonbiirn- 
Kprudel, ar)d the There.sieiHiuelle ; and in the same valley 
as Kissingeii ara the minor spaa uf Uocklet and Briickenau. 


The waters of Kissingen are pi*e»CK?bed for both internal and 
external use in a great variety of diseases, such as chronic 
rutarrh, rheumatism, scrofula, affoctr.ms of the bowels, of 
the lungs, and also of the eyes &iid eara They are all 
highly cliargcd with salt, and pKjductive Government salt- 
works were at one time stationed near Kissingen. Tho 
manufiietures of, the town, chiefly carriages and furuiturei 
ai-o unimportant. The pupulatiou in 1875 was 3471. 

Tin* siilt Rpriii^ \vt*ri* known iu the 0th century, and thoir lueiU- 
ciiial proiiertiea wen* n*i’ogiiizcd in the IStli, but it wns only witliiu 
the lirst hsilf of the lOtli n-ntury that Ivkssiiigen bocaiiie ii popular 
rc.sort. On July It^ 1866, tlic rrus.siaiis deteiiliMl tho 1kivai'iai].s 
witii •^reat slaughter near Kissingen. The town was the scene of 
the attempted asaassiimtioii of iTiuco Bi.siuarck by Kullniau, July 

lav 1^71. 

KISTNA, or Kkishna, a ^listrict in the Madras Presi- 
dency, India, lying between 15® 35' and 17® 10' N. lat., 
and between 79' 14' and 81® 34^ E. long,, and bounded on 
the N. by Godavari, on the .K. by the Bay uf Bengal, on tho 
S. by Nolle ro*, and on the W. by the NizAnfs Dominions 
and Kiirnul. Kistna is, speaking generally, a flat coiintiy, 
but the interior is broken by a f^w low* lulls, the highest 
being 1857 feet above sea level. The principal rivers are 
the Kistna, which cuts the district into twi/ portions known 
as the Masulipfttam ami Gantfir divisions, end the Munyeru, 
PalcHi, and Naguleru (tributaries of the Guiullakamma 
and the Ki.stna) ; the last only is navigable. The Kolar 
Lajee, which covers an area of 21 by 14 miles, and the 
Ibmiijiiiru HW’ahip are natural rrcceptacles for the drainage 
t>u tho north and south sides of the Kistna respectively. 
Iron and copper exist, ami at one time the mines were 
worked ; but tho smelting of copper is now a thing of the 
])ast, and that of iron is also dying out. Diamond mines 
are still w^orked, to a very slight extent, in five villages 
Ixdonging to tho nizAm; and at other [daces there an^ tmees 
uf mines which WT.re abandoned lung ego. Garnets and 
small rubies are also found. There are no forests in the 
di.strict. Every variety of the game birds of India, exceiit 
the phca.sant, woodcock, and hill partriilge, abound.s. The 
ino.^t deadly uf poisonous snakeSjothe Russell viper, is com- 
mon about Masulipatam. The cobra, carpet snake, and one 
kind of bdDfjaras (ArruatHm) are also mot w’itli. 

Th(* census of 1.S71 rotiirnod the [lojnihition of Ki.stna ilLstrict at 
],‘I.V2,l{74 Ilindii.s, 78.^37 Aloliainmei la n.s. l»U Europeans, 

218 Enra.sians, ami 36 “ *)llicrs”). A.su whole tho people arc ])of)r. 
except iu the fiTUhi (iodavaii delta. The cultivated area, exclu- 
siv** of xiimimhiTL e.staleH, in I87f) 76, was returned nt 1,007, 21 3 
acn-s, cultiv.ihh* hut not umlcr tillage 1)81,377 ncrcs, and wa.sto 
1 ,21. '>,853 a»‘rcs. The principal agricultural jmiducts arc rice, 
maize, ]nil.sc.'^, hemp, llax, cotton, tobacco, gingelly, oil-sced.s, 
chilit-.s, wlicat, garlic, indigo. Tlu* delta i.s irrigated by the Kistna 
rivi-r, whicli in 1875 watered 218,029 aore.s. A considerahle trade 
i.s ran ic«l on in dressed bidc.s at He.zwi'ira. The inland vilhigcs 
rariy on we.iving from native hambinude cottbn or ailk tlireikt. 
The * hief exports are cottoii and indigo. The tottil revcmio in 
1870 71 niiiounted to £548,469, of whic.h £359,172 wa.s <h!rived 
fn.iu the. lainl. The number of cidlivatoiV holdiiigH in 1871 wa.s 
1.37.880, owm d hy 169,036 proprietors or conn rcentTH. 

'rin* carlv history of Ki.stna is iiiHepariude from timt of tin* 
noit ln-rn (’in.urs and (bsiatari district. Dhardiiikota and llie 
adjjui iit town of Aiimiavali were the scuts of curly Hindu and 
Ibifldhi.st HuvcinmciitK ; and the mure inoilorn Uajamnhcndii 
(Itajahiiiumlry) owed its importance to later dynasticrt. The 
(3ialnkya.s hem gave pl.-we to the GanaiMitiH, who in turn w*ere 
ou.Htcd iiythft Ueddi chiefs, who tlonrislual during the 14th century, 
and built the forts of r*cllaiukoud:i, Kondavi'r, and Kuiida|)ullf. On 
the •h ath of om* of these, at the comiiieiicemmit of tho 15th cen- 
luiy, l)ev.'i Ibiyalu, of the Vijayanagur dynasty, seized the country 
ami h»*M it until Mohammed Jl. ( 1463 - 86 ), a Moslem king of the 
llahinani line, wrested this portion of his kingdom from him. The 
power *if the Ikihrnarii dynasty failed towanls tho end of the 15! h 
eeiitury. KuH Kntah 8hah hccttine king of Golcomhi about 1.512 
A.n., :iimI his kingduin iiicludod the wdiole of what is now the 
Masiilipafani [lortitm of Kistna district. On tUl other side of the 
Kiatna, Nanihinlia J)eva lUyulu ruled at this time. Bis territory, 
which included Gaiitur, was annexed to Gokouda by Kutab Shah's 
great-graudson, about 1600. This luM of kings ended with Tsnisha, 
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who wfw dtihronejji by Aiiranjyob in 1687. J^tfaiilirno Mi« Kfj"]ish 
liiul, in t'stablislitMi {famuli f:n'tory ’.\i Masiilipjituin, wIoti*. 

tlioy truik'd witli vary iiij^ fortune till I7o0, wlien llie Kreiieli took 
possession of it. From*175J<, wlien it was reeaptiire«l by Colonel 
Kople, witli a foree sent hy Lonl (Jlive IVom ('{ileiilta, tlie power 
of the. Knjflish in the ^reat^'r part of the <listii''t was ejitnph te. 
Iji l7r)5the entire fnlmiiii.strution was assumed by the Company; 
bat the ab.solute riolit f»f .sov(*reionty was not obtained until 
1823. ‘ . 

KISTNA, Kkisiina, a lar;^*(i river of southern India, 
stretching almost across the entire peninsula from west to \ 
east. It rises near the Jhimbay sanatnrinm'of MahAbalosh- ' 
war in the We.siern Ghats, only about 10 miles from tlie 
Arabian Sea. Its source, is held sacred, and frctpicnled 
by pilgrims in largo numbers. From Malii'ibale.shwar the i 
Kistna runs southwards in :i ra[>id course into the Niz.iTn*s ■ 
Dominions, then turns to tli(‘. east, and ultimately falls into 
the sea by two principal mouths. Along this part of the 
coast runs an extensive ;stri[> of land, wliich ha.s been en- 
tirely formed by the detritus wa^he.l down hy the Ki.'^tna 
and (l(Mhlvari, The river cbanneHs thromdiout too rock}’ 
and the stream too rajdd to allow (ivtni of small native 
craft. Ill utility for imgatiou tin. Kistna is also inferior to 
its two sister streams, the (Jodavari and Kaveri (Can very). 
l>y far the gnfitcst of its irrigation works is the l>ez\vara 
anicut, commenced in 18 .j 2. Piczwara iii a small town 
at the entrance of the gorge by which the KistnaAnii^sls 
through the Eastern Ghats, and iiiimcdiatcly sjin'Utls over 
the alluvial plain. The channel there \s 1300 yards wide. 
Iluring the dry season the^lcpth of water Is barely G feet, 
but sometimes it rises to as nuich as 3G feet, the maxiriium : 
llotid discharge being calciihiteil at 1,188,000 cubic feet ; 
j)er second. Of the two main canals connected with the 
dam, that on the left*bank breaks into two liranches, the i 
one running 39 miles to Ellnrc, the other 49 inihs to | 
M a.sulipatam. The canaf on the right bank proceetls ! 
nearly parallel to the river, ami abo sends oil two prin- 
cipal branches, to Nizampatani and Comnmur. Tlie total 
length of the main chaiiml is 2.“i4 miles, and the total • 
irrigated area 22G,000 acres, Yielding a revenne ef .£89,00t). 

KIT-CAT-CLDPi, a I’onvivial association of Wliig wits, 
painters, politicians, and men of letters, fonmled in the 
rcigu of James JI, The iiaint', according to Defoe, was 
derived from the keeper (»f the house in whicli the club 
mot, Christopher Catt, a pastry cook in Sliire .Lane, which ' 
now’ no longer exi.Nts, but f(»rnierly ran parallel with 
Chancory Lane lu^ar 'rem}»le Dai’. 'Ihe pies of Cliristopher 
wore the principal dish of tlie club, and tlie ^iKctutfir (No. 
9) derives the name, not. from tlie maker of the pics, but 
trorn the pies them.sclves, which were of a species generally 
known as “ kit-cats.” Accordingto another autliority, the 
meeting place of the cjiib was at the sign of the (at ami 
Fiddle in Gray^s Inn Lane, kcj»t by a ])er.soii of the. name 
of Christopher. The locale of the club was afterwards 
changed to the Fountain tavern in the Strand, and latterly 
to a room specially built for the pnr[»o.sc at Bam Elms, the 
residence of the secretary, Jacob Tuiisoii. In summe.r the 
club met at the Upper Flask, Ifampslead Heath. The ‘ 
dub consisted of thirty-nine noblemen ami giaitlcmeii, ami : 
included among other distinguished meu the duke of Marl 
borough, Lords Halifax ami Somers, Sir Kobert Walpd**, 
Vanbrugh, Congreve, Steele, and Addison. Tim portrait.s I 
of many of the members weio painted by Sir (iodfrev j 
Kneller, himself also a memlx'r, of a uniform size, les.^ 
than half length, which is known as the kit-cat size. The ! 
club was dissolved about*! 720. ! 

KITE,^ Anglo-Saxon Cjfta^ the ralco milcvA of Lininein- ■ 
and Mihva iclmm of modern ornithologists, once perhaps 
the most familiar bird-of-prey in Great Britain, and now 

of the rarest. Three or four hundred years ago 

^ OUd$i OOgnote with glide, ie also another English name. 
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foreigners were, struck with Its abundance in tin* sirert^ of 
Lfnidon, and th". ••\idence of tan uf ihciii, one liL-ing llu: 
criiincnL natiirali.^t I i- Ion, ha.s been already gi\cu (iiii:!*'*, 
vol. iii. [{. 73G, It was duiibtle.^s the seu\ciigrr in 

ordinary of that and otle r large towns (as kindred s]»eciL'S 
now is in Ka.-'tern land i), except where its place was tukcu 
by the Ihiveii ; for Sn Thnnia.s Browiic (*•//■, w 1GG2) wmte 
ot tin* latter at Nnrwieh in good ph'iitie about the eitty 
which makes so few Kiti . to be seen lurcabont.” W«;l)ey 
lias well renmiked t J the inn(U*in l.ornhiners th;<t few “who 
see the paper to}s Iidm ling over the parks in line days of 
snnunia*, have any idea tli.it tin- bird from wliicli they deii\e 
their name used to lloat all d:i} in hot weather high over 
the h( .ids of their ance-tnr-.. ' j'b eii at the Ijeginning of 
the present century tlie 

‘ Klt<- ih .1 i;jj .-.libiiirie 

111 i‘'|n‘.'li (1 I n Ii ii iimne hiud, ’ 

formed a fi*aturc of niany a iiii.il l,ji!il.'.e:i[ie in KnLdand, 
as they hud done in th * da\- ot (.'owpei. lint an evil 
time soon e.nue nj>on the Ii must luive been 

always hated by llie heiiwife. but tin* H.-nmn of eivili/a 
tion in the .^Inape of the gim .md th** gin w* le d' liit d to 
lier. Tln*y were, liowi'vu*, eni[ih»\i*d with f.ilal zeal by 
the gamek(‘e[jer ; lor tin' Kite, which Iiad li nej. alloided the 
snpreiiiest sport to tin* laleonor, was now 1» It trieiidlos.^,- 
and in a \er\ fewyeai.’*- it .*-1 ems to have bi i u evterniinated 
throughout tin* greater }'art of Fngl.u'd, e. lUiri w.-i.ds in 
llnntingdiuisliire and Lineolnshiie, anil in tin* We^tiin 
Midlands, as well as W.iles. oM-.-pted. In tho^c h.ilt'T a 
small remnant still exists; but the well-wMier^ of thi.*- 
beaulifnl s|h‘i*ii‘s :ire mttni.illy i h.iry i»f giMtig inloiniation 
that might le.ad to it.'- tiiitliir jaa^eeiition. (n Scothnid 
then* is no reason to snp['osc ilmt niiriibii«> siilhrcd 
mucli diiniiintion until .abmil or eviii I.der, wlieii 

the .^ystiMiiutic de^friietion of “brinin'* on .m- m -ny mooiw 
wais begun. In that kiiiL:don', lioue\ir, if is now as 

•mich if-trieted to cei‘tain di-lrii?- in ImuI n .] m* AN'ales, 
:ind thou* districts it Voaild br nm-t im x| t d:ii*n( to in- 
dic.ite. 

'riii' Kite is, accordiinr to il- .''OX, fi’oin t" 27 iiiehe*' 
in hmglh, about, one hall ol wlm h i- m. ih' h' drej'ly 

fbiked tail, capabh* of gre.jt exj':.!!.":! !). uimI (liuifon a 
powertnl lUihh r, enabliiur the laid while .‘-eaniiL’’ on its 

wide wiiiLis, more than •'> leet in txtiitl. j<> doL't it- nr 

cling eon ixe with siMieely ;i iiiM\em«iif that I- i nt to 

tin* sj.eel.itoi' beluw'. Ft-, l:' ueid eohaii i- jdr it idish 
brown or cinii.iniou, the in id i-eiiig gri*\ i-h w hiie, but 
aliim.sl caeh fe.itliei lia^ the •-haft d;>, k Tie* t lii-leathers 
are bro-nl, of a light red, bailed with deep blown, .md 

furnish the .salmon li-hvr with f ihe i hniec-t mati.i iuls 

I his “ tlies."' M1ie m^t, lu.irly alw.i} - bmlt in tin* crotch 

" ll.'iM je, lliir.l ( 'I I iM '‘I. e. i !■ iri'l. le-l ( '■■! -lu'l 'I !. ■iiit. n. 
who wall lilMi li.i'l I'*' till- I .'i 1 '■ ' till . !e._':' -t I'l !i,i li n| Ilii* 

; 1 1 <*r r.i!(*<o.i \ , 1 { -kf re hi li i '\ h . ■ « (•'.t iii e a \ . ii - 

; IliT. '! in i <■ 1 > M> ' «•' I'ii Is <■ I ■ t 'I 1 ' a I I 'I I '.!■ K .t i‘ v. o ■ ii t h ^ nr 
nay nth, i x ,»uii!i \ u -« i o .i k.. "i i- \ i > i jn i-'-’i-. iiut ll-f { ike; j 
i.| it w I- .juni- !•< \ .--I f’..- ]■ I- 'll!.. ti.tii i‘'i K.ik '1.-. aii.l 

III <i]dxr a i\ ' j■l.l>tl. i'I\ !>«' .Ill Ini'iti-il t'» llii»-'«* III 

Ih-iiee tin* K.'i- h I'l It n h. ■ 1 " ■ » iT. i- ] .■< kiIIn hi l‘i in- c. tin- i i . f 
“ iii\ il," wli'. 1. li -t.ll II n \> - i III til. -)H . ,ii.‘ n.j.( 11 u, .11 . : ’.s 

:il»|.l.r.l l-t It I'N l'..ei\ I’l .I'.i 'h . i-1 Tin M.iii-klliO \\.'ik -f Ml 
.\ lit « iiiv yy i". {('■> f" If ‘ II ('•'<' t If I f' / •f*/\i,i-/,/i . « N, I » 1 o I 1 ii .ii - \\ it 

Ilf., t 1 tlu* i \ . Il'-’i'* "t tin* Kill* .o I .111 m\ 111 .111 aiiiU - 111 ' .t : \ t ‘i-. 

“ I'l .tell Snl •’ .-'.“'vl yi.O''l r.l' 'TUT. Sir 'rhn||..|. \1.. -••.I'l 

dftt riiiiiii'.l }<> ■' til>> til'- I'l ilt'iii. II.' « <1 tiu* I’li IP 1' kii 

■will'll M'lil t' I :• iii'l !'» -}pt\\ - I J . “ i'imiM 1 ..; k'i* In.'-. ••.!■ 

Ill liiiTj I I u i*iii '.I- t lu‘11 t ■ 1 1 1 In S I\ a »*, i! ’• > ‘i ^ . • * ' ! n ! 

.‘iiioiitiiN ■■I l*'iii). III 1 . I'l I 1 H I * !..i! ’ ’ * ! ImU-^ 

riiniiiriL’’ ‘*iii\i-r nii^s'-il mu ” iMi !!•.* '(i.r, o,; ,i*. , v\.,s 

iiitliK’i'a li» witiH*--^ .'1 'i'.’la .0 lh>\ ‘•t. Ill, ** lull tl:i' K’i' -M ' ’"-iiili 

a iii(iiiiiti*i . 1 -’ ;iil tin* linM l"-l Mp*it nf KiU* -oiii II. .-.Ki .'nl all, 

and neithci J\ito nor Hawke were uitber sera t*r lie.iril *1 te this pre- j 

Bont.” • 
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of a large tree, is formed of sticks intormixed with many list shoos. In 18^1 he was bojind apprentice to a shoe- 
strange substances collected as chance may oiler, but among maker in Plymouth, who, however, treated him with such 
them rags ^ seem always to have a place. The eggs, three oppressive tyranny that he appealed tq^ the magistrates, and 
or four in number, are of a dull white, spotted and blotched got his indenture cancellod, upon which he again obtained 
with several shades of brown, and often lilac. It isespeci- admission to the workhouse. Ngt long afterwards a fund 
ally mentioned by old authors that in Great Britain the was raised in his behalf, and in 1823 he was sent to bcHird 
Kite was resident throughout the year ; whereas on the with the clerk of the guardians, having his time his own 
Continent it is one of the most regular and marked migrants, disposal, and the privilege of makii^ use of a public library* 
stretching its wings towards the south in autumn, winter- After preparing a small volume of miscellaniGs, which 
ing iu Afrfea, and returning in spring to the land of its published by subscription, he became a pupil of Mr Qrov^k, 
birth. a dentist in Exeter, and in this art rapidly acquired pro- 

Tliore is a second European species, not distantly related, L ticiency. Through the same gentleman he in 1825 obtained 
the J/Unts inif/ra?is or M. ater of most authors,^' smaller iu "‘more congenial ^employment (in the printing office of the 


size, with a general dull blackish-brown plumage and a less 
forked tail. In some districts this is much coniuioner than 
the red Kite, and on one occasion it has appeared in 
England. Its habits are very like those of the species 
already described, but it seems to be more addicted to fish- 
ing. Nearly allied to this Black Kite are the J/. mffpptius 
of Africa, the J/. tfovinda (the Pariah Kite of India), ^ the 
J/. metanotis of Eastern Asia, and the affinis and 
Jf. isurus ; the last is by some authors removed to another 
genus or sub-genus as Lopftoiednia, and is peculiar to 
Australia, while J/. also occurs in Ceylon, Bunnah, 
and some of the Malay countries as well. All these may 
be considered true Kites, while those next to bo mentioned 
are more aberrant forms. First there is KUtniui^ the type 
of which is K. ro'rnleus, a beautiful little bird, the Black- 
winged Kite of English authors, that come.s to the south 
of Europe from Africa, and has several congeners — E. 
axillaris and E- srriptus of Australia being most worthy 
of notice. An extreme development of this form is fouud 
iu the African Xaurleru^ riocourii, as well as in Elanoules 
furrulus^ the Swallow-tailed Kite, a widely-ranging bird in 
Americii, and remarkable for its length of wing and tail, 
which gives it a marvellous power of flight, ami serves to 
explain the unquestionable fact of its having twice a[)peared 
in Great Britain. To Elnmis also htinia^ another American 
form, is allied, though pcrha[>s more remotely, and it is re^ 
presented by /. mmissippknais^ the Missksippi Kite, which 
is by some considered to be but the northern race of the 
Neotropical /. pi umbra. flntnpsonyj\ Roslrhimusy and 
Cymindis^ all belonging to the Neotropical Region, com- 
plete the scries f)f forms that seem to compose the sub- 
family Milrime^ though there may bo doubt about the last, 
and some systematists would thereto add the Perns or 
Honey-Buzzards, Pernuue. ( a . n .) 

KITTO, John (1804--1854), the author of various works 
connected with Biblical literature, was the son of a mason 
at Plymouth, where he was born December 4th, 1804. In 
childhood he was weak and sickly, anti he received only 
a very meagre school education ; hut his unttjward and 
miserable circumstances did not prevent the growth of a 
passionate love of b{)oks and an eager thirst for learning. 
By a faU sustained while as.sisting his father in Ins trade 
he received .severe general injuries and lost permanently 
the sense of hearing. No longer able to support hiin.self 
Vjy manual labour, he endeavoured to do so by preparing 
rude flrawings and coloured cards in large capital letters, 
but at last in November 1819 ho found it necessary to seek 
refuge in the workhouse, where ho was employed in making 

^ Thu^ Justifying ihr- ri'lvia; of Ant«»ly» u.s (}VmO*r*a Tale^ act iv. 
8c. 3 >— ‘*.Wh«n thf* Kite UuiMs, lor)k to less#;,- lin#.,, ’* — very necessary 
iji> iloubt tOf.thc of former days wlieii the bird commonly 

frcijiifnted thf*ir drying gioiuid-.. 

* Mr SharfXi (Cnt. lirif. Mvsnnn^ i. p. 322) calls it M. 

ar.hun ; hut the figure of S. Omelin’H Atcijnfrr kfjrschuv^ whence 
the name 18 t'lkcn, unrpic-itioiiably repreHentb the Moor- Buzzard, Circus 
ifsrif^inoauH. 

^ The Brahniiny Kite of India, Haliaatur in/lua^ Hcenis tu be rather 
a fishing Eagle. 


Cl\urch Missionary Society at Islington, froni which he 
was after two years transferred to the same society’s 
establishment at Malta. Tliere he remained only six 
months, but shortly after his return to England be accom- 
j panied Mr Groves in the capacity of tutor to his two sons 
! on a Christian mission Baghdad, where he obtained that 
I personal knowledge of Oriental life and habits which he 
afterwards applied with such ts»:t and skill in the illustra- 
tion of Biblical scenes and incident^b On account Of the 
ravages of the plagqe the missionary establishment ^as 
broken up, and in 1832 Kitto returned to England. On 
arriving in Ldlidou he was engaged in the preparation of 
variolas serial publicaticms of the Society for the Diffusion 
{ i»f Useful Knowledge, the most important of which were 
the. PiHorial Hialory of Paleatine and the Pictorial Bible. 

> Heucaforth his life was one cf congenial but incessant 
literary labour. The Cyclopmtia of Biblical Literature^ 
edited under his superiutondence, appeared in two volumes, 
1843-45, and has passed through three editions; and his 
Daily Bible Illustrations (8 vols., 1*849-53) stall retain a 
wide popularity among general^readers. Qii^the morning 
after he bad finished the last volume of ftibvWork Kitto 
was seized with a paralytic stroke, and from that time be 
was incapacitated for literary work. In 1860 he had 
received an annuity of £100 from the royal civil list.; and 
on his illiiGBB an additional fund was raised on his behalf. 
In the autumn of 1854 he removed* with his family to 
Oann.statt on the Neckar, where on the 25th November he 
was seized with an attack which in a few hours proved 
fatal. 

S( c Dr Kitto's own work The Lost Senses, 1845;Ryland'si/enunrj 
of Kitto, 1850 ; and Kadie’s Lifi of Kitto, 1867. 

KITZINGEN, a town in the government district 6f 
Lower Franconia and Aschaffonburg, Bavaria, is situated 
on the Main, 95 miles south-east of Frankfort by rail. A 
bridge, 950 yards long, connects it with its suburb 
Eiwashausen on the left bank of the river. A railvvay 
bridge also spans the Main at this point. y^Etziugen has 
walls and towers, an old church of the 15thiPiitury, a trade 
school and a grammar school, a town hcHiitei a hospital 
(since 1344), and two old convents. Breweries ^with la^ 
export of beer), a steam-mill for grain, tan, and tiihber^ Wn'd 
manufactories of casks, chocolate, Ac*, employ the inhabit- 
ants. Considerable trade in wine, fruity grain, and timber 
is carried on by boats on the Main. popubtiQH in 
1875 wjiR 639.3. 

KIUNG-CHOU-FOO. See Haikan. 

KIWI, or Kiwi-Kiwi, the Mafd name— first apparently 
introduced to zoological literatiire . by Lesson in' ifi28 
(Man. d' Ornithologies ii. p. 210, or Voy. do la ^ Oog^Uhf^, 

I Zoolngir, p. 418), and now very generally adopted iit 
English— of one of the most characteristic forms 
Zealand birds, the Apteryx of scientific writers. This 
remarkable bird was unknown till Sha;^as almost his 
latest labour, very fairly described and fippu) it in 1818 
(Nat. Miscellany^ pis. 1067, 1068) from a s|ieoimen brodghfe 
to him from the southern coast of that coontijy by < 
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Barclay of the ship “t’rovidence.” At Shavr’s death, in 
the same year, it gassed into the possession of the then 
hotd Stanley, afterwards thirteenth Lord Derby, and 
president of the Zoological Society, and it is now with the 
rest of his collection in the Liverpool Museum. Consider- 
ing the stefee of systematic ornithology at the time, Shaw’s 
as|ignment of a position to this new afid strange bird, of 
wMeh he had but the skin, does him great credit, for he 
.said it seemed “ to approach more nearly to the Struthious 
and Oallinaceous tribes than to any other.’’ And his 
credit is still greater when we find the venerable Latham, 
who is said to have o>camiaed the specime.i. with Shawf 
placing it some years later among the Penguins (Gen. 

Birds^ X. p. 394), being apparently led to that conclusion 
through its funetionless wings and the backward situation 
of its legs. In this false allocation Stephens also in 1826 
acquiesced (Gen. Zoolog}), siii. p. 70). Meanwhile in 1820 
Temminck, who had never seen a |pecimen, had assorted it 
with the Dodo in an Ordet to which he applied the name 
of Jnertes (Man. d^Ornifhologie^ i. p. cxiv.). In 1831 
Lesson, who had previously (loi. dt.) made some blunders 
llboutit, placed it (Traite (VOrnithologU^ p. 12), though 
only, as he s^s, ^*par analogie et a prwrt^*^ in his first 
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division of Birds, Oiseaux Anomaux,” which is equivalent 
to what we now call RatUfe^ making of it a separate Family 
** ITallipenne8.f At that time no second example was 
known, and some doubt was felt, especially on the 
Continent, as to the very existence of such a bird^ — though 
Lesson had himsslf when in the Bay of Islands in April 
1824. (Toy. nt supra) heard of it ^ and a few 

y^rs later Ddtnont d’Urville had seen its skin, which the 
nataraUsts of his expedition procured, worn as a tippet by a 
Maori chief at Tolaga Bay (Uuua-houa),^ and in 1830 gave 
what provM to be on the whole very accurate information 
concerning it (Fay. “ ii, p. 107). To put all 

suspipion at rest, Lord Derby sent his unique specimen for 
exhibition at a meeting of the Zoological Society, 12th 
February 1833 (Proc. Zool. Society ^ 1833, p. 24), and a few 
months later (fom. p. 80) Yarrell communicated to that 
body aycomplete description of it, which was aftervrards 
pulwll^ jin full with an excellent portrait (Trans. Zod. 

h P- 71 , pL 10). Herein the systematic place of 
^he tpepioe, as akin to the Struthious birds, was placed 
b^tul and the author called upon all interested in 

itt tbSiliUnd edition of hie lUgns dnimof only referred to 
498). 

' 1-9?^ ^ (/aim. Jteeidence in Bew Zealand^ p. 318) had 
Bum " found in that island, which muit of couree have 
been an ApHryoh . 
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zoology to aid in further research as to this singular form. 
In consequence of this appeal a legless skin was within 
two years sent to the society (Proceedings, 1835, p. 61) 
obtained by Mr W. Yate of Waimate, who said it wiis the 
second ho had seen, and that he had kept the bird alive for 
nearly a fortnight, while in less than another couple of 
years additional information (op. eit., 1837, p. 24) came 
from Mr T. K. Short to the effect that he had seen two 
living, and that all Yarrell had said was substantially cor- 
rect, except underrating it.s progressive powers. Not long 
afterwards Lord Derby received and in March 1838 
transmitted to the same society the trunk and viscera of 
an Ap/ert/j\ which, being entrusted to Professor Owen, 
furnished that eminent anatomist, in conjunction with 
other specimens of the same kind received from Drs Lyon 
and George Bennett, with the materials of the masterly 
monograph laid before tlie society in instalments, and 
ultimately printed in its Ttansariions (ii. p. 257, iii. p. 
277). From this time the whole structure of the Kiwi has 
certainly been far better known limn that of nearly any 
other bird, and by degrees other examples found their way 
to England, some of which were distributed to tlie various 
museums of the Continent and of America.^ 

In 1847 much interest was excited by the reported 
discovery of another species of the genus (Pniceeilings, 
1847, p. 51), and though the story was not confirmed, a 
second species was really soon after made known by Gould 
(tom. cii., p. 93; Transurtirms, iii. p. 379, pi. 57) under the 
name of Apteryx oweni- a j^ist tribute to the great master 
who had so minutely ex[)lained the anatomy of the group. 
Throe years later Mr Bartlett drew attention to the 
manifest difference existing among certain examples, all of 
which had hitherto been regarded as specimens of A. 
australis, and the examination of a large series led him to 
conclude that under that name two distinct species were 
confounded. To the second of these, the third of the 
genus (according to Ids views), he gave the name of .(. 
mantelli (Proctedhiys, 1850, p. 274), and it soon tiirned 
out that to this new form the majority of the specimens 
already obtained belonged. In 1851 tlic first Kiwi known 
to have reached England alive was presented to the 
Zoological Society by Air Eyre, then lieutenant-gi)vernor of 
New Zealand. This was found to behmg to the newly 
de.scribcd -I. nututtili, and .sumo careful observutii>ns on its 
habits in captivity were published by Wnllcy and anotlier 
(Zoi)loglsf, pp. 3409, 3605). * Subsequently the society has 
received several other live examples of this form, 1 csidcs one 
(»f the real .t. australis (Pmcrediuys, 1872, p. 861), some of 
A. ourui, and cme of a sup[)osed fourtli species, A. haasti^ 
characterized in 1871 by Mr Fotts (fhis^ 1872, p. 35; 
Traus. X. Zeal, Institute^ iv. p. 201; v. p. 195).^ 

The Kiwis form a group of the Subclass Rat if sc to which 
the rank of an Order may fitly bo assigned, ns they differ 
in ninny important particulars from any of the othur^xisting 
forms of Batite. birds. I'ho moat obvious feature the 
Apferygrs afford is the presence a back toe, wliile the 

* In ISPJ, iicconlinpto Eroiltrip (Penny Cyclopmdxa, xxiii. p. 146), 

two had bet-n pivscntcd to the Zoological Society by the New Zealand 
Company, and two more obtaine*! by Lord Derby, one of which ho 
had given to Gonld. In 1844 the British Museum possessed three, 
and the s.'ilo eatalogue of the Rivoli Collection, which passed in 1846 
to the Acaileniy of Natural Sciences at Philadelphia, include a jingle 
apecinicn — jTob.ibly the first taken to America. ^ 

* This binl in 18r)t> laid an egg, and afterwards continued to lay one 

or two more every year. In 18»).') a male of the same 8j)eeies was in- 
troduml, but ibough a strong di^position to brted was on tlio 

part of both, and the eggs, after tlie custom of the Rnt\ta\ 'wernincu- 
bateil by him, no progt- y was h .tched {Proernfiniis, 1868, p. 329). 

^ A fine series of figures of nil these supj^osed species is given by 
Rowley Miscellany ^ i. yds. l-6\ Some others, as^ -4. vutxima, 

A. mollis, ami A. fusca have also been imlicaiod, but proof of their 
viUidity has yet to be adduced. 
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extremely aborted condition of tbe wings, the position of 
the nostrils — almost at the tip of the maxilla — and the 
absence of an after-shaft in the feathers, are characters 
nearly as manifest, ami others not less deteMniiiative 
though iiion*. recoiulite will be found on examination. The 
Kiwis are peculiar to New Zealand, and it is believed that 
^1. maiitcUi is the representative in the Xortli Island of the 
.southern A. austral both being of a dark reddish-brown, 
longitiulinalh* striped witli light yellowish-brown, while 
A. owrni\ of a light greyish-brown transversely barred 
w'ith black, is said to occur in both islands. About the 
size of a large duinestie Fowl, they are birds of nocturnal 
habit, sli eping, or at least inactive, by day, feeding mostly 
on ea^th-^^onlls, but occasionally swallowing berries, though 
in captiNity they will eat llesh suitably minced. Mr Buller 
writes ( />. Xfw Znilamly p. tM)2) ; — 

“The Kiwi in sniiu* im*a.snn‘ « oTnj)cnsntc‘l for tlic* absence of 
by its swiftness of fnot. Wlu'ii iiinnin;; it inak«*s wide 
striilesiOil l arru’s tho l^wdy in an itlilitUK* |)n>ition, witli the neck 
stret<.li'‘d to its full extent and im liin'il forwanls. In the twilight 
it moves a! unit OHiitiouvly an«l as imisi lessly as a rat, to whieh, iii- 
d»*»^d, at this time it bears some tintw aid reseinblaiiee. In a quicboout 
the tiody ‘4< nerallv aN>iim.->. a ]ierte< tly rotund n]>]>e.irance ; 
and it sometimes, but onl\ iaiei\, siijipni ts its<*lf ]»y lesting the jMiint 
ofit> bill «)n tile grniiiid It I'fti-n yawns when distuilied in the 
d.iNtiim-, giving its m.mdibl* - in i veiy giotes«|ue manner. When 
jimvoked It eieeis tlie bf*.] '. . .md, raising tlie font to the breast, 
sti lives jluwuw.irds wit iiei.ii>i l. rnl« 1 e bnvo and rajiidity, thus Using its 
sharp and |>oweitiil elaw s a- weiiporis of deleii. e. . . . While hunt- 
ing f'li' its food the bir i inak*'" a eiintinnal -nilting sound llirough the 
mtstrils. whieh are pi i. .-il it the extremity <»f the upper mandible. 
Wliether it IS gnid'* I as niii> h bv t«iu li .is bv smell 1 eannot safely 
say ; but it .ipjieii ^ tn me t'nat Ituth si use-, aie used in the aeiioti. 
That tin* s Mise nf t-eiili i> highly devrlnpcd M-eiiis quite certain, 
bee Ills- llie bihi, altlioUgii it iiiav Hi<t be audibly siiilfing, wifi 
.always fi 1st tmieli an with the pnint of its bill, whether in 

the aet (jt feeding or ».! viirv^ving the ground ; and when .shut up in ii 
cage 01 eoiiHned in a room it in.iy be lieanl, all through the night, 
tapi'iiig sottly at tlie w.ill^. ... It is interesting to watcli the 
bir.l, in a stale of tiei.lnm, foiaging for wurins, whieh <‘onstituto 
its piiiieijial food : it move^ alujiit with a shjw aetion of the body ; 
and the long, llexible bill 'liiven into tin* soft giouiid, generally 
home to th«' veiy lool, and i- eitln r immediately wilhdiiiwn with a 
woim Inid at the evti'em* ti,' nf tlie mamlibies, or it is gently 
moved t‘i and fro, by an a* tinii nf tin* }je.id and ijei k, the b<idy of 
the bird b. ;.ig pejf.*eily It is amusing to obseivc the 

exlri.me • n.* and il-'Iioiuati'm with wliieh ttie bud draws th»* worm 
frniii it*, lilding-pl.ie*', enaxilig it nlll .i- it were by d* glees, instead 
of jnilling iniigiilv nr bnaking it, < ‘n g**ttiiig the woim fairly out 
of til* giniiii'i, It tliMf.v., up its liead v.itii a jeik, and swallows it 
whoh . ' 

Tdic foregoing extract refers to A, uvinivUi^ but there is 
little doubt of the remarks being equally apjilicable to A. 
n ti'if f III and prolmbly al.Mi to A, aihm^ though tho 
ditb*r» iit [)n.»|»ortiori of the bill in the ia-^t j*uints to some 
diwM-'ity in the nubile of feeilmg. Did s[m< e allow iniicli 
morn .-lioiild be '.aid of llie Kiwi.s -[lerhiip.s to ornithologists 
fli“ intere.-tiiig group of birds now existing, and the 

rnoie int* resting in regard to the lutdancholy duurn of extinc- 
tion wi].i' b almost inevitably awaits them. ( \. n.) 

KI/l.IAIl, Kr/r.YAii, or Kjzlak, a towm of llu.ssia, 
in the government of Sta\ro]>ol, 'PJo miles oast of the 
government town, in the low-lying delta of the river Terek, 
about ii'i mile*, from the .sliores of the Caspian. It lies to 
the left of llie main stream bctvreen tw^o of the larger 
seconda. V bnucln -, and tlie. w-hole is .<<!il>jert to /looding. 
'JTie town proper, wdiirh .spre.tds out round the citadel, h.as 
its Tartar, Georgian, and Arnieniati quarters; the Uus.siaiiH 
for the rftost part live in llieholdiers ‘‘.sloboda'* or village. 
Of tjje public building- it is .suttirient to mention the fireck 
^cathedral^ dating from the Greek nunnery of tlie 

Elevatffui of the ('ne.s, founded by tho (Jeorgian chief 
Daniel in 17o^>; the Armenian church of KS. Pet-er and 
Paul, remarkable for its siz»! and riche.s. The population, 
which has increased from ^309 in 1861 to 9176 in 1872, 
is mainly supported by the gardens and vineyards irrigated 


by canals fed by the river. A Gbt eminent vineyard and 
school of viticulture are situated 3]^ miles from the town. 
About 1,200,000 gallons of Kizliar wiife are sold annually 
at the fair of Nizhni Novgorod. Kizliar is mentioned as 
early as 161 G, but the most notable* accession of inhabitants 
(Arineniaus, Georgians, and Persians) took place in 1716 ; 
and its importance as a fortress dates from 1736, when 
it received the garrison formerly stationed at Kresta on 
the Sulak in Daghestan. In 1786 it was made a district 
town. The incursion of Kazni Mulla in 1821, and the 
inundation in 1863, are the chief facts of more recent note. 
The fortress is uo^longcr kept in repair. 

KLADNO, a mining town ^in the district of Smichov, 
Bohemia, lies about 16 miles west-north- west of Prague, 
with which it is conuocted by the Buschtierad line of rail- 
way. There are few buildings of special interest, and the 
importance of the town is mainly due to the w’ealth of 
its iron-mines and coal-fields, which afford employment for 
some three thousand m4ii. The average annual yield of 
inui is from 25,000 to 30,000 tpns, and of coal 300,000 
tons. About 2 miles to the north is the imperial chateau 
of Buschtierad. Population in 1880',‘ 14,085. 

KLAGENFURT, capital of the duchy of Carinthia, 
Austria, and scat of the provincial administration, financial 
direction, and court of ap]>eal, is situated upon a plain at 
an elevation of 1450 feci above the sea-level, and about 40 
milo.s north-north- west of Laibarli," with which, as with 
Vienna, Gratz, Innsbruck, and oilier centres, it is connected 
hy railway, in 46" 37' N. lat, 14° 19' E. long. Klagenfurt 
is fpr the most part wrell and symmetrically built, and 
comprises an inner town quadrangular in form, and four 
suburbs-* St Veit (north), VMktring \'8outh), Vblkermarkt 
(cast), and Villach (west), the last communicating with 
Lake Wurth by moans of the Lend Canal. Among the 
more notew'orthy edifices are tho parish church of St 
yEgiiUus (erected 1709), with"* a tower 298 feet in height; 
the cathedral of SS. Peter end Paul (1582-93, burnt 1723, 
restored 1725) ; the churches of the Benedictines (1613), 
of th(*^ Capiicliins (1646), and of tlie order of St Elizabeth 
(1710); and tho fine structure standing in the Villach 
.suburb, and belonging to the Protc.stant community. To 
these must be added the palace of the prince bishop of 
Gurk, originally built for the sisters of the emperor Joseph 
II., and containing in its chapel some fine fresco paintings 
completed in 1798 by the Carinthian artist Joseph von 
ITchler ; the municipal hospital ; the lunatic asylum ; the 
(jujy/ or castle, existing in its present form since 1777 ; and 
the Lnntlhans or bouse of assembly, dating from the end 
of tlie 1 4th century, and containing a museum of natural 
history, and the Klagenfurt Historical Society’s library, 
and collection of minerals, antiquities, seals, paintings, and 
sculptures. The most interesting public monument is the 
great Liudwurm or Dragon, standing in the principal square 
(1590). Among tho many educational establishments of 
Klagenfurt are an upper and lower gymn^ ,ium with 
public library; a theological seminary for piicste; mon- 
astic and conventual houses; agricultural, industrial, 
ti^chnical, and mining schools; and an asylum for the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb. The industrial establish- 
ment.s comprise factories for tho preparation of white lead, 
tobacco, woollen cloth, muslins, silk fabrics, and leather ; 
alstt machine and iron foundries. Klagenfurt possesses, 
moreover, several banks, a chamber of industry and 
commerce, a central boanl of mining control, and a few 
scientific associations. The transit trade, which is con- 
siderable owing to tho wealth of tho mineral products of 
tho province, is much facilitated by tho position of Klagen- 
fnrt at a junction of the Crown-Prince-Radoljph ktid 
Austrian Southern Railways The civil population in 1880 
was 16,692; with the military, it was 18,749. 
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Upon ihe ZolKold to tli| north of the city once stood the ancient 
Roman town of Vimnum. In the middle of the 7th century the 
•urroumding country ^was overrun by the Avars. During the 
Middle Ages Kl/^nfurt botJimio tlie property of the crown, but ]>y 
a patent of Maximilian I. of the 24tli April 1518, it was concuded 
to the Carinthian estates, sind hus since then taken the place of 
Veit as capital of Carinthia. In 1585, 1635, 1723, and 1796 
Klagenfurt suffered from destructive lives, and in 1690 from the 
effects of an earthquake. On Masch 29, 1797^ the French took the 
city, and upon the follow mg day it was occupied by Napoleon as 
hU headquarters. The fortifications constructed in 1580 were de- 
stroyed by the French in 1809, and tlie ground tliat ilicy formerly 
occupied is now laid out as a public promenade. 

See Amthor und JabomcKfc-Oamtcnegf;, KarntnfrfUhrei\ Oera, 1874 ; G. von 
Ankunthofen, Uandhuch der (leM'Inchte dc» llenotjthuiM h'hrnti-n^ Klagenfurt, 
1867-74, bd. 1. -Iv.; Umgvbung»karte c n Khigtn/itrt^ Vkana, .s73. 

KLAPROTH, Hkinkicii Jutjus von (1783 -1835),* one 
of the founders of Orientiil scholarship in Europe, was 
born at Berlin, October 11, 1783. His father, Martin 
Heinrich Klaproth (17-13-1817), not only desired him to 
pursue the chemical studies by which he had himself 
attained to position and feme, biit did all in his power to 
frown away what he deemed a foolish attachment to a 
profitless subject. But tlie b(»y-pl.ilologist received from 
a more indulgent or Viser mother the means (»f secretly 
satisfying hiss natural instinct, anu by the time that in 
ordinary courso lie ought to have passeiJ the gymnasial 
examination he was able to relort, wdien U[)l>ratdp(l with 
ignorance of the usual subjects, that at least he knew 
Chinese. He was still in his teens when he publi.shcd his 
Asiatisches MiUjasivi (Wcjmar, 1802); and immediately 
after ho was called to Rt Petersburg as an adjundl fo the 
academy of Oriental languages. In 1805 he uccoiupanicd 
Count Oolowin*s embassy to Cliina; and though the 
travellers were stopped at the frontier he had a s[dendid 
opportunity of becoming ac(|uaintod with the tribes and 
languages of southern AsSitic llussia. On his return he was 
despatched by the academy to the Caucasus for the purpose 
of ethnographical and linguistic exploration (1807-1808), 
and when this mission was completed he was cniployed for 
several years jn connexion with the academy’s Oriental 
publications. In 181 1 lie came to Berlin ; but in 1815 lie 
settled in Paris, and in 181(» W. von Humboldt procured 
him from the king of Prussia the title and salary of ]»ro i 
fossor of Asiatic languages and literature, with permission 
to remain in Paris as long as was requisite for the pub- 
lication of his works. He died in that city August 23, 
1835. 

The ])rincipal fontnro of Klaproth’s onulition was llin vastiicss of i 
the lichl whieh it emhnuMMl. To ciiornions imlustry ho joiiuMl a I 
Homcw'hat reckless inU'llccliial aggn-ssiviiicss, and wlion? iiion* solid I 
footing failed was rnady to bridge the eliasni liy adventurous hypo- 
thesis. His great work Asia pnbjfjlntta (Paris, 1823 , with Sprorh. \ 
not only served as a resume of all that was known on the 
snhjeet, but formiHl a new departure for the elassitieatioii of the 
Eastern languages, more espoeially of the Russian empirr. To 
a great extent, however, his work is now supersedeil. Tliat he 
was sometimes not over-scrupulous in tlio use he made of his 
orudition is matter of more than suspicion, 'fhe Itim ran/ of' a 
Chinese. Traveller, whicli he published iu 1821 , a wries of documents 
in the military archives of St Petersburg purpj)rliiig to be the travels 
of George Ludwig von — . and a similar series ohtaiii«‘d fi.Mu 
him in the London Foreign tlffice, an; all judged to be spurioiH ; 
and the learning <liH])layod in tin? fergiuy "as possessed by no one 
but himself. 

A list of Klaproth's works will be found in Nour. Jnurn, Aval., 
vol. xvii., and m Querard, />« France, litferaiie^ vol. vi. Compare 
M. C, Landrf)ss(i’s “Notice” in Xnuv. Jouni, Asia!., 1835. 

KLATTAU (Latin, Clatonia ; Bohemian, KIatovy\ chief 
town of a district of the same name in Bohemia, lies about 
70 miles south-west of Prague, and on the railway between 
Pilsen and Eisenstoin, in 49° 23' N. lat., 1.‘r 22' E. long. 
Klattau has six churches, an upper gymnasium, tw*(» 
hospitals, a large steam brewery, and an old-fashioned 
town-ball dating from the 1 6th century, and containing in 
its tower a bsU weighing over 5 tons. Population 8067. 
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Klattan was .an ancient Bohemian fortress, and afterwards bprui'.o 
A royal true town. In 1421 it was dfsulalud by the Injliemiaii 
le.ader Ziska. Having refused to assist tliu emperor l-Vnlinaiel I , 
it was in 1.546 duf»ri\i il of many of its privilego-s. lu 1620 j 1 w is 
taken by tlm cni]»ernr Mavimiliaii. butil the emly pait ol tin; 
17th i-eiitury it w.-is a thriving phu e ; lnit tin- depii-datiiiii^ « 
mitleil by tile Sweihs m 1641, 164.5, aii'l 164S, and tIm* luaiiv 
eon Hagrat ions \vbi< li trom time to time i*a\ag»‘ii it, so srri«>iisly 
atleeted the town tlujt it lias nevei recovered its founer plos[i«‘l il \ ^ 

KLAUSl'lNBUIK I, nr (‘LAU-SKyntiiG (Hungarian, KoK 
ozsvdr ; Jvatin, (HaNf/iff/nlis)^ u royal free town of Hungary, 
the capital of the county of Kolozs, and also of tlie whole 
Transylvanian circle, is siiiiatcd in a pictiire.siiue valley 
on the banks of tlio I.ittle Szamos, and on the lluii- 
garian eastern railway. 72 miles north-north* west oi Her- 
inaiiiiKtadt, in 46 41' 8" N. lat., -J.T 34' 51” K. lung. 
Ivlausenbnig is lh(; seat ol a I'nitariari bishop, of the 
KUperiiiteinlent of the ( '.ilvini't- fortln* Tran-yhaniaii circlt*, 
t)f a royal court of jiisticf^, of a clmmlier of eomiiiPice, and 
of the county ad ministr.it ion, a> alsu the headquarters of 
the htmrnl (militia) ami regular infantry regiments of tlie 
military district. KlausenVairg c(m*'i>i'» of an inner town 
(quadrangular in €orm, und di\ irb'd into tin* old and new 
towns) ami live suburbs now iiuiti‘d with it in ron>e(in**nL-^ 
of the removal of tlie old walls. With the e\L*epti«»n of 
the old quarter, Klausenburg i.s generally "ill lanl out, and 
contains many broad and tine .street^, si vm-al of which 
diverge at right angles from the [»riiu'ijul square or 
market idace, when- stands a fine old loanan (’.itholic 
church, often described as a cathedial ((lothic style), 
dedicated to St Mieha«‘l, and founded Ity king Sigisimnid 
in the year 1111. Besiih s so\c*ral otlier Tvoman (.’afliolic, 
AAiUinist, LutheiMU, I'uitarian, (beek Catholic, and rjnek 
Orthodox cluiivlics, ami a dewiNh ^yllagoglll•, Klauseiibiiig 
comprises among its public etliliccs a national mn''cnui. 
county and town halls, a national theatre, several li‘u j itnls, 
a Workhouse, and barraeks. Tin*, education. d t ibb'li- 
incnts im'lude tlm nnueisily (wirh four f.ieultie-., founded 
in 1872), the ITiitarian ci»llege ilh semin.ny >, (’.ibini'^t 
and Homan Catliolie upper gymnasi.i. 1i. lining inNtltllt^^, 
and many others. A special feature ol Klan-enbnii/ is tin* 
large iinmlior id elegant pi’ivat.* iiiaii.-'ioiis bi'loni/ing t'» 
the Transylvanian n()ble^ who reside here d inij.. tin* win- 
termonlh>. The greater put of th** to\Mi In -, on the in^ht 
bank of the river, while n[»on the other .side tin* m. e.dleil 
“ Ih'idge Suburb ” and the citadel. K laU'-enbur:.: be.ii' in 
general more tin* cliaracter of a .-eat of leiiniii.^ th in ot :i 
business centre ; but there aie l.n tories tor tin* |>repa ration 
of woollen and linen cloth, jMpi'r, tobac( o. candh-s, and 
bone dii'-t, .as well as breweiie.^, di.'-tillt rie*^, i.'il mills, 
ami beetroot sugar retinerie-. ; and furiung, .iml hat, eap, 
ami lu>ol making ate largely eaiiieil on. 'Die tails are 
well attended, espeei.ally tor tlie j•lliclla'-e of lunves, and 
pre[»ared skins, dre.ssid fnr.s, lelt g(M>ds. delf, and eroekery 
ware, 'rhe chief agi iciiltnr:i! product- of tin' neighbour- 
hood an* "heat, bcetiooi, ami loragi'. I hi rim more 
ole\ated poitioiis of tin* ci'nininnal lands are e\teii''i\o 
vincNards and woods. At the em] of 1880 the civil pi'pii- 
latio’n amounted to 2iM)'J:> (with military it "as ;’.t),S6:*); 
by far the gre.iter maj«uily were Magyars by iiationaiily, 
the remainder being eompo.'-t'd of Houinaiiiaiis, (Jermans, 
Armenians, ami .lew.s, (Outside the trUMi, upim the, ."lope 
of the citadel hill, there is a (iit)sy quarter. 

Kk-niseiibuor i*' bclu'Yi'd ti> occupy the site of a Poue.n^ "ittk uuait 
naiiiuiHVoJ. "bciu c it.siuo.lcni I.HtinMjqu 11 itimi / '• 

(\>loni 7 c«l 1)\ Si\<»iis in 1178, it li.eii receivnl its (^cniMU gf 

Khi/\cnhf/ra (nnu tin* oM uoi«l A7»/?/.sc, signil\iiig a •' iii«>ui!i.iin 
pa.ss ’* III 1413 Mjitlbias (\>rvinu.s. king of HungMrv, w^islu.m lu‘o» 
SnbKi‘ipn-nt to the defeat of tin* HuugMiuois ).>• ’lie I’niks .'it 
Moh;ics(l:V2it\ Tunis . 1' at' i i .nni* under tbe pmtci tiou ot llic l\atc, 
and ownii: to the tr.ule from tlie K.ast pissniu iluioji-di tin* pvinei- ^ 
pality to P -’itzie, the piospcniv of Kboi.senl'nrg nynli iin ruaMd. 
betwuua tin# yuura 1545 and 1570 large uumbfrs i‘f the 8:ixoa 
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population left the town in consequence of the iiitroiliictioii of 
iJiiifiiriaii duclrities. In 1003 it fell into the hands of the 
usurper Mo^es Szekely, but was soon regained bv the imperialists 
under Gene ml Biista. In 1602 it was iuefTee.tually besieged by the 
Transylvanian prince Michael Apaffi I., but two years later it 
came into his jwwcr. The burg or cittidel was erected between 
1715-23, during the reign of King Charles 111. (as emperor, 
Charles VI.). In 1708 the town was to a groat extent destroyed 
by lire. As capital of Tmnsylvania and the .seat of the Tran- 
sylvanian diets, Klausenbiirg frotik 1830 -18 became the ('ontro of 
the national movement in the grand principality : and in December 
1848 it was taken and garrisoned by the Hungarians tinder the 
Polish General Bern. After the conclusiMii of the war it was de- 
graded from iU position aaenpital of Transylvania, and suliordinated 
to XngyszelxMi (Hormannstadt), but in 1S61 ii was reinstated in its 
former rank. The ofliciul name is Kolozitviir. 

KLAUSTIIAL, or Clatisthal, in the circle of Zollerfold 
and the district of Hildesheiin, Prussia, is the chief town 
and mining centre of the Upper Harz. It is situated on a 
bleak plateau, 1860 feet abiivc sea-level, and unites to 
form one town with Zellerfeld on the opposite bank of the 
Zellbach. The streets arc broad, opportunity for improve- 
ment having been given by fires in 1844 and 1851; the 
houses are mostly of wood. Klausthal has a famous 
mining college, with a minoralogical museum, and a mine- 
surveying and a mining school. There is also a disused 
mint. The men of the town are mainly employed in the 
neighbouring mines and smelting works ; of the latter the 
most important is the Frankenschnruer silver smelting 
house, where American as well a.s German ore is worked. 
The population in 1875 was 8539 ; including Zellerfold, 
it was 12,799. ' 

KUiisthal was founded about the middle of the 16th century, 
after the erection of the Benedictine inoiiastery at Celia. Mining 
was canied on by the monks, ami more energetically by the 
dukes of Bruusw'icK, who brought miners from Franconia. 

KLftBER, Jean Baptiste (1753-1800), w’aa born at 
Strashurg in 1753 or 1754, where liLs father was a builder. 
He was meant to be an architect, but his opportune assist- 
ance to two German nobles in a tavern brawl obtained 
for him a nominatii»n to the military school of Munich. 
He soon obtained a commission, but resigned it in 1783 on 
finding his humble birth in the way of his promotion. On 
returning to France ho was appointed inspector of public 
biiilding.s at Belfort, where he studied fortification and 
military science. In 1792 he enli.sted in the Haut-Rhin 
volunteers, and was from his military knowledge at once 
elected adjutant. At the siege of Mainz under Merlin 
de Thionville, he so distinguished himself that he was 
made general of brigade in July 1793, In that capacity 
he commanded in the Vendean war, and was instru- 
mental in winning the victories of Torfon, Chollet, Le 
Mans, and Savenay. For openly expressing his opinion 
that lenient measures ought to be pursued towards the 
Vendeans he was recalled ; but in April 1794 he was made 
general of division, and sent to the army of the North. 
Under Jourdan lie commanded the left wing at Fleurii.s, 
June 26, 1794, and Aldenhaven, October 2, and tf)ok 
Maestricht after a shfirt siege on November 8. During 
the winter of 1794-95* he besieged Mainz, and on June 
4, 1796, gained the victory of Altenkirclicn over the prince 
of Wiirtemberg. Kk^ber now considered ho had a fair claim 
to a coniinand in chief, and, not receiving one in the spring 
of 1797, he resigned his division in di.sgiist, and retired to 
Paris. There he allied himself with the reactionary party, 
and, according to Mathicu Dumas even offered to command 
any forces that could be raised against the coup d'etat of 
Fructidor 1797, but there were no forces to command. He 
gladly accepted a drirision in the expedition to Egypt under 
Bonaparte, but was wounded in the head at Alexandria in 
the very first engagement, which preventeckhis taking any 
farther part in the campaign of the Pyramids, and caused 
him to be appointed governor of Alexandria* In the 
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Syrian campaign of 1799, howeV&r, he commanded the 
vanguard, took El-Arisb, Qaza, and jTaffa, and bore the 
brunt of the battle of Mount TaW, April 15, 1799. Being 
left by Bonaparte in command of^ the army in Egypt, he 
made the convention of El-Ari8h,*and, when Lord Keith 
refused to ratify the terms, attacked the Turks at Heliopqlisi 
though with but 10,000 mer. against 60;000, and utterly 
defeated them on March 20, 1800. *He then retook Cairo, 
which had revolted from the Prench, and was assassinated 
there by a fanatic on June 14, 1800, the very day on 
which Desaix fell at Marengo. Kl6ber was undoubtedly 
one of the greatQrSt generals o{ the French revolutionacy 
epoch, but hardly had a chance of showing his powers 
agaihst a capable adversary ; Napoleon’s ejaculation on 
hearing of his death was Eh I}ien ; a rival the less.” 

Ernouf, tho grandson of Jourdan’s chief of the staff, publidiedin 
1 $67 a valuable biugnmhv of Kleber. *‘See also Keynaud'i L^e of 
^ferlinde Aftimirs, Dumas’s Napoleons 

Mf-movrsy dictated^at St Helena, ond^Martba-Becker's 

KLEIN, Julius Leopold (18Q4-1876), a German writer 
of Jewish origin, was* b(^m at Misjolcz, in Hungary, in 
1804. lie was educated at the gymnasium in Pest, and 
studied medicine in V ienna and Berlin. After travelling 
in Italy and Greece, he settled as a man of letters in Berlin, 
wheru he remained until his death in 1876. He was tho 
author of many dramatic* works, among others the historical 
tragedies Maria von Medici^ LuiAes, Zenobia^ Moreto^ 
Maria^ Strafford^ and Htlioclom^ and the comedies Du 
llerzogtiiy Ein Schiitzlinq^ and Voltaire, Those plays were 
])ublishc(i between 1841 and 1867. The tendency of 
Klein as a dramatist was to become bombastic and obscure, 
but many of his character^ are vigorously conceived, and 
in nearly all his tragedies there are passages of brilliant 
rhetoric. He is chiefly known as^the author of an elaborate 
Gesrhirkte dn Dranuii (1865-1876), in which he Undertook 
to record the history of tho drama both in ancient and in 
modern timc& He died when about to enter upon the 
Elizabethan period, to the treatment of which he had looked 
forward as the chief part of his task. The work, which is 
in 12 bulky volumes, gives proof of immense learning, but 
is marred by many eccentricities of style. 

KLINTZY, a town in Russia, situated in the govehi- 
ment of Tchernigoff, 203 miles north-east of the capital of 
the province. It is one of the most important industrial 
centres in Little Russia. Its 8000 inhabitants are engaged 
in the manufacture of woollen cloth and knitted woollen 
goods (to the value of more than JC100,000 per annum), 
morocco-leather, leather, and cast-iron wares. 

KLOPSTOCK, Fbiedkich Gottlieb (^24-1803), 
German poet, was born at Quedlinburg on the 2d of July 
1724. Ho was educated partly at the gymnasium' of his 
native town , partly at Schulpforio. After studying theology 
for a short time at Jena, he wont In 1746 to the uriivhnii^ 
of Lcipsic, where be made the acquaintance of, Cramef, 
Schlegel, Rabener, and other young meU of letters, whd 
were conducting the liremifsche Beiirage, At Schulpfo]^ 
Klopstock had become conscious of a talent for poetiy, 
had resolved to write a great epic. His original ijiitelitiop 
was to make Henry tho Fowler his hero, but this was soon 
abandoned in favour of the schenie to which he devQte^ 
the best years of his life. The first, three cafltdfl 
Mema\ which were planned in prose in Jena, he finiilied 
in Leipsic; and they were published , anonymously iu the 
Brernurhe Beifrdge in 1748. The name of the author 
was soon known, and Klopstock suddenly found himself 
the most popular poet of his generation. In 1748 he' 
accc[>ted the position of tutor to a private family Iti 
Langensalza, and in 1760 be went to ZUrich, whither he 
was invited by Bodmer, the translator of Bara4m 
who had been deeply impressed by the early Mutdi' of 
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Me%«iaK. In Zurich Rlupstock received from Frederick V. 
of Ddnmark^ on the recommendation of his minister Connt 
Bern^torff^ an invitation to settle in Copenhagen with a 
pension of 400 thalers. The invitation was accepted ; and 
on his way to the Danish capital he met at Hamburg the 
lady, who, in 1764, became his wife — Margarethe (Meta) 
Molieri an enthusiastic admirer of his ppetry. She died in 
1758 ; and after her t^cuth Klopstock edited her writings, 
.^hioh give evidence of a tender, sensitive, and deeply 
religious spirit. In 1771 Klopstock left Copenhagen, and 
followed Ins friend Count Beriistorfi to Hamburg, where, 
in 1773, he issued the last five cantos of The Messiah, 
After spending about a ye ir at the couft oi the margrave 
of Baden in Carlsruhe, be returned to Hamburg with the 
title of hofrath and a pension, which he retained along 
with the pension of the king of Denmark. During the rest 
of his life he remained in Hamburg, whore in 1792 ho 
married Johanna Elizabeth von Wiuthem, a widow who 
had been for many years one of Jiis most intimate friends. 
He died on the 14tb of March 1803, and wus buried beside 
his first wife in the village of Ottensen, near Hamburg. 
Besides The MesdalB he wrote many odes ; and in several 
dramas he c^^lebrated the deeds cf the ancient German 
hero, Arminius, while in others he dealt with the earliest 
narratives of the Old Testament. He was also the author 
of Fro/gmente iiber Sprache nnd Dichtkumty Gramnatische 
Qesprdche^' and a book entitled GelehrtenrepaUih In 
. these wor^ he made important contributions to philology 
and to the history of German poetry. Klopstock’s dnnnatic 
writings are without value ; many of his odes, especially 
those on subjects taken from northern mythology, are so 
vague as to be harc^y intellig^Ie; and Tlit Messiah lacks 
plastic force, unity of concepumn, and precision of style. 
His best odes, however, and many passages of The Messiah 
are still admitted to be marked by lyrical genius of a high 
order ; and all German critics recognize that he exercised 
a salutary influence on the literature of his age by helping 
to deliver it from slavish adherence to foreign models. 

An edition of his works in 12 o<;tavo volumes was pulilished in 
Lei|)6ic, 1798-1817 ; and among later editions inny be mentioned 
one in 12 volumes, 1823-26, another in 9 vols., 1839, and a thinl in 
11 vols,, 1844-45. Klopstoc.k’s writings are included in Hem pel’s 
NaHemUribliothek^ and there is u new edition, with notes, by Bork 
(Stuttgart, 1876). See K. F. Cramer, Klopstock^ cr nnd idur 
ih/n ; and Klepstock'a JngendgcschictUe in tim Klcine Schriflm of 
B. F. StrkuBs. 

KLOSTERNEUBURG, a town in the official district of 
Hernals^ Austria, is situated on the right bank of the 
Danube, 6} miles north-west of Vienna. It i ^ divided by 
% small stream into an upper and a lower town, in the 
former of which are the ruins of a mediaeval fortress. The 
tbwfi has a local court, a hospital, an asylum for the insane, 
and a convent of Mekhitarists ; among the schools is an 
aesdsmy of wine and fruit cultivation. As an important 
pioneer station, it has various military buildings and 
.stores. , On a hill rising directly from the banks of the 
'Dauu^ stand the magnificent buildings (erected 1730- 
1834) of the Augustine canonry, founded in llOG by 
Mar^ve Leopold the Holy. This foundation is the 
oldest and richest of the kind in Austria ; it owns much 
of, the^ land upon which the north-western suburbs of 
yieuna otsud. Among the points of interest within it are 
tbo chapel oif 1318, with Leopold’s tomb and the altar 
of Vordun, the, treasury and relic-chamber, the library with 
3O,()0() yoluQies and many MSS., the picture gallery, the 
OoUectiou coins, the theological hall, and the winc-cclIar, 
eputainjing an immense tun like that, at Heidelberg. The 
inhahitmts, of Klostemeuburg are mainly occupied in 
n^ttg.'winCf of ' excellent quality. Tliere is a largo 
factoiy outside the town. The population in 
4^9 Wf^, 5830, but has increased. In Roman times the 


casllc of Citium stood in the region of Klostemeuburg. 
The town was founded by Charlemagne. 

KN A IlESHO ROUGH, a market-town and parliamentary 
borough in the West Riding of Yorkshire, is liiiely situateil 
on a rocky elevation on the left bank of the Nidd, 17 miles 
west hy north of York and 207 north of London. It is a 
station on the North- lilastern Railway, which crosses the 
valley near the town by a lofty viaduct. The town is built 
chieily of stone, and contains several good gtreets and a 
spacious market-place. The parish church of St Jtdi:i is 
au old cruciform structure chiefly Perpendicular in style, 
restored in 1872 ; the free grammar school was founded in 
IfilO. Knaresborough Castle, now in ruins, but originally 
of great strength, was foiiiided iu 1170 by Serlo de Burgh. 
After the battle of ilarston Moor it was taken by Fairfax, 
and in 1048 it was ordered to be dismantled. To the 
south of the castle is Bt Robertas chapel, an excavation in 
the rock constructed into an ecclesiastical edifice in the 
reign of Richard 1. A little fnrtlicr down the river is St 
Robert’s cave, which is supposed to Iuino been the rcijidence 
of the hermit, and in 1744 was the scene of the murder of 
Daniel C^larke by Eugime Aram. Op[JOsite llie castle is a 
petrifying si»ring callerl the “ Dropping Well.” Before the 
rise of Harrogate Knaresborough was a favourite watering- 
place, but it is now dependent chiefly on its iimnufacturo 
of towels, sheetings, and similar linen fabrics, and of wool 
rugs. There are also flour-mills and a considerable trade in 
corn. From the first year of the reign of Mary until 1867 
Knaresborough returned two members to parliamont, but 
since then it has returne»l only one. The area of the 
parliamentary borough and local board district, which 
•includes part of Scrivon with Tontergate, is 481 acres, 
and the [>opuIatiou, which in 1871 was 520o, was exactly 
5000 iu 1881. 

KNKLLER, Bin (tOdfkkv (1648-1723), a portrait 
painter wdiose celebrity belongs chiefly to England, was 
born in Liibcck in the duchy of Holstein, of an ancient 
family, on August 8, 1648. He was at first intended fur 
the army, and was sent to Leyden to learn inatlicinatics 
and fortification. Bliowiiig, b..‘v.';iver, a marked [)r(fL‘rence 
for the line arts, he studied in the school of Rembrandt, 
and under Ferdinand Bol in Amsterdam. In 1672 lie 
removed to Italy, directing his chief attentum to Titian 
and the Caracci ; Carlo Maratti gave him some guidance 
and encouragement. In Rome, nnd more especially in 
Venice, Kneller earned considerable reputation, by historical 
paintings as well as portraits. He next went to Hamburg, 
painting with still increasing success. In 1674 he came 
over to England at the invitation of the duke of Mon- 
mouth, was introduced to Charles Tl., and painted that 
sovereign, much to his satisfaction, several times. Charles 
also sent him to Paris, to take the portrait of Louis XIV. 
When Lely died in 1680, Kneller, who produced in 
England little or nothing iu the historical department, 
remained without a rival in the ranks of portrait painting ; 
there was no native-born competition worth speaking of. 
Charles appointed liiin court pain V.‘r ; and lie continued to 
hold file same post into the days of George 1. Cnder 
William I If. (1692) he was made a knight, under George 
1. (17 In) a baronet, and by order of the emperor 
Leopold 1. a knight of the Roman empire. Not only his 
court favour but his general fame likewise was large : he 
was lauded by l)ryden, Addison, Steele, Tickell, 

and Rope. Kneller’s gains also wore very tonsiderable, 
aided by habits of frugality which approached stinginess ; 
ho left pn']»erty yielding an annual inewme of .l*20y0. Hki 
industry was maintained till the last. His studio had at 
first been in CoVent flaiden, but in his closing years he 
lived in KncllA Hall, Twickenham. He died of fever, the < 
date being geneially given aa 7th November 1723, though 
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£R»mc iiccouiits say 172G. lie was buried in Twickenham 
church, and lias a monument in Westminster Abbey. An 
elder brother, John Zaehaiy Kneller, an ornsinieiital painter, 
liad accoinpanieii (lodfrey to England, and had died in 
1702. The style of Kneller as a portrait painter repre- 
sented the decline the art as practised i>y Vandyck ; 
Lely marks the lirst grade of descent, and K neller the second. 
His works liavc much freedom, and are well drawn and 
cohaired ; they are essentially slight in manner, and to 
a great extent numotonous, this arising partly from the 
habit which he hid of lengthening the o\al of all his 
heads. The I'olouring may bo called brilliant rather than 
true. He indulged much in the commonplaces of allegory; 
and, llmiigh he had a ipiality of dignified elegance not 
unallied with simplioily, giiiuine simple nature is seldom 
to be traced in his works. His bune has greatly declined 
now, and could not but do so after the advent of Reynolds. 
Among l\neller’.s principal jiaintings arc the Forty-three 
Celebrities of tlie Kit t\it Club, ami the Ten Realities of 
the Court of William III., imw at Haiin»loii court; these 
Were painted by order of the qiua-n : they match, but 
match unequally, the Reautie.'? of the Court of Charles IT., 
painted by l^ely. He executed altogether the likenesses 
of ten .sovereigns. It is said that K neller s own favo*’rite 
perfoniiani-e was the piutrait of the Converted oninese 
in WimUor Ca-tle. His work.-? are confined almost entirely 
to England, not more tlian two or three specimens having 
gone abroad after he hail .settled there. 

KXIGHT, Cii \ULK> ( 1 7‘dl 1 87d), [uiblishor and author, 
was the son of a ].M)ok>elli r and printer at Windsor, where 
he \>as born loth March 17tH. After acquiring some 
knowledge of Latin and French at a common day school,' 
he Wis sent at the aire of twelve to the classical .school 
of Dr Nicholas of Filing. Tlmre, acconliiig to his own 
account, he imbibed such a tincture of learning as made 
him desirous to be a scholar; and it was very much in 
oppo:»ition to his wishes tint in 1805 he v;as withdrawn 
from schoid to be bound ajqinntice to lii.s father. In 
editing Th*' Win‘hnr aiv! Et<>n commenced by his 

father in 1812, some gratitii-ulion wa.'^ afforded to hi.s 
lit rary ambition, and this received adilitioiial stinuilu.s 
wheii In* became the publisher of 77/^^ Ejoniau, edited by 
Praed, with Macaulay, Moultrie, and Derwent and Nelson 
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I r NIOHTHOOD iirid CHIVALRY urc two word> which 
Sl are nearly but not ipiite hynonymou.s ; that i.s, they 
may often, although they cannot always, be used precisely 
in the same way and exactly in the .same seine. What we 
mean by the order of knighthood is to all inlents and piir- 
j) 0 .- s what we mo in by the order of chivalry. lint in some 
of the more special a[qdicitions of the several terms diver.si- 
ti*^s in th-ir r* qjective signifieatiorj.s iiianife.st thennelve.s. 
We could ijot, for ‘ xaiiiple, .say of anyborly that he had 
received th.- lionour of eliivalry, or that he had livnl in the 
age of Ag.iin, we shonlil speak of lands as 

held in cliivalry not in knighthood, and of the rank or 
degree of knighthood not of chivalry. Rut taken together 
the two w» ri.U knighthood ami cliivalry designate a single 
.subject of inquiry, wiji'h | resent.s itself under three dif- 
ferent«.altkou;'h coiim i ti-d and in a rnna.siire intermingled 
a^jiei;t.s. it^ may be Mg;jrd».*d in the first place a.s a mode 
or variety <»f feudal tenure, in the second place as a personal 
attribute or dignity,*' and in the thiid place a.s a Hchemc of 
nrmneri or social arrangemi nts. Tt i.s under these three 
g^oieral aapert.*» that th»* -iibject is to be jjiealt with here. 
For the more important reliLrioiis a.s di.stingnishcd from the 
military orders of knighthourl or chivalry the reader i» 


Coleridge os principal contributbire. Aftet editing TAe 
Guardian from 1820 to 1822, Knight was induced by the 
Etonians already mentioned, now tindergraduatcs at 
Cambridge, to set up in business at Fall-Mail East, and to 
become for them editor of KnighX'B Quarterly Magavine, 

As far as the magazine was concerned the venture 
was uiisiicccssful, for it was^ brought to a close with its 
sixth number, but it initiated for Kliight a literary career 
as publisher and author which extended over forty years, 
and the unselfish enterprise of which conferred lasting 
intellectual benefit on the general mass of his fellow 
countrymen. In 1827 Knight became the superintendent 
of the publications of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, for wdiom he projected and edited The 
British Almanac and Companion^ commenced in 1828. In 
1821) he began the publication of The Library of Enteiiain- 
ing Kmnvleilf/e, he himself writiiij^ several volumes of the 
series. 1 832 and 1 833 saw rcK[)ectively the commencement 
of The Penny Alagazine find The Penny Gyelojmlia^ two 
literary ventures which so far as circulation was concerned 
were highly 8al:isfa''tory in» their results, but the latter of 
which, on account of the heavy excise duty, was completed 
at a great pecuniary' sacrifice. Besides aa considerable 
number of illu^rated editions of other standard works, 
Knight, completed in 1842 The PictoHal iihakespeare^ 
which, although now superseded in regard to critical 
scholarship, is still valued for the research and taste 
displAyed in its "illustrations. ^J^he Pietorinl Shakespeare 
was follow'cd by variou.s other editions of the same author. 

The energy of Knight also found scope in the compilation 
of a variety of illustmted series, such a.s Old England 
and The Land Live itj^ In 185i3 he became editor 
of The English < 'yclopmUa, and conjointly with the multi- 
farious duties of such an uftice he also engaged in writing 
Popular /listory of England, published in eight volumes, 

1851 Gl. Tn 1864 he withdrew from the business of 
publisher, but he continued his active literary career nearly 
to the chwe of his long life, publishing The Shadows of the 
Old HuoksiJlers (1865), an autobiography under the title 
Passagts of a Workirig Life During Half a Century (3 vols., 
1864-65), an historical novel Begg\l at Court (1868) and 
FiiUsequently various papers in The. British Almanac and 
ComiHinion, He died at Addlestone, Surrey, March 9, 1873. 

T HOOD 

referred to the headings St John (Knights op), Teutonic 
Knh;ht.s, and Templars. 

Our words knight and knighthood are merely the modem Deriva* 
form.s of the Anglo-Saxon or Old English aiiht Mikcnihthdd. 

Of these the primary signification of the first was a boy or ^ 
youth, and of the second that period of life which intervenes 
bftween childhood and manhood. But some time before 
the middle of the 12th century they had acquired the mean- 
ing they still retain of the French chevalier and clwvalerie. 

In a secondary sense criihl meant a servant or attendant 
an.swcring to the German Knecht^ and in the Anglo-Saxon 
(»‘o.spels a discriple is described as a leorning cnikt In a 
tertiary .‘<ense the word appears to have been occasionally 
employed a.H equivalent to the Latin usually trans- 

lated by lheg?i - which in the earlier Middle Ages was used 
a.s thr; designation of the domestic as well as of the martial 
ollicer.H or retainers of sovereigns and princes of great per- 
sonages. ^ Sharon Turner suggests that cniht from meaning The 
an attendant simply may have come to mean more especially 
a military attendant, and that in this sense it may have 
gradually superseded the word thegn.^ But the wor d thegn 

^ Du Cange, Gloss., s.v. ** Miles. '* 

’ History of Jingland, vol. ili. cliHp. 12. 
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itself, that isf when was used as t'be description of an 
attendant of the king, appears to have meant more espe- 
cially a military attendant. As Dr Stubbs says^ the thegn 
seems to be primarily the warrior gesith” — the geaithas 
forming the chosen bi^nd of companions {comites) of the 
German chiefs {primpes) noticed by Tacitus — “ he is pro- 
bably the gesith who had a particular military duty in liis 
master’s service”; and he hdds that*froin the reign of 
Athelstan “the gesith is lost sight of except very occasion- 
ally, the more important class having become thegns, and 
the lesser sort sinking into the rank of mere servants of 
the king.” ^ It is pretty clear, therefore, that the word 
cniht could never have superseded thcfword thegn in the 
sense of a military attendant, at all events of the .king. 
But besides the king, the caldormen, bishops, and king’s 
thegns themselves had their thegns, and to these it is 
more than probable that the name of cniht was applied. 
Under the singular system of joint responsibility and 
suretyship which was characterjstic of the Anglo-Saxon 
government, the practice of commendation had attained to 
extraordinary dimensioiis. He who was unattached to 
some superior — thedordless man — was indeed regarded as 
a kind of oujlaw ; and, if he refused or neglected to choose 
a lord for himself, his kindred were bound to present him 
to the county court and select a lord fdh him. ilcnee a 
relation which was for the most part merely pershnal, but 
which only required the addition of land liolding - an ad- 
dition, it can scarcely be doubted, sonjetimes made- to 
render it in all respeefs feudal, was widely awd •firmly 
established in Kugland long before the Norman Conquest. 
The mutual rights and obligations of lord and mar., in a 
far more advanced^ condition than they appear as bctwiu'u 
blaford and gesith at an earlier period, wercj perfectly 
familiar to the Anglo-^kuons, and it was only in part due 
to the influence of the Normans that they were subse- 
quently transformed into the matual rights and obligations 
of lord and tenant. Around the Anglo-Saxon magnates 
wore collected a crowed of retainers and dependants of all 
ranks and conditions; and there is evidence enough to 
show that among them were some called caihtas who W(‘.rc 
not always the humblest or least considerable of their 
number.* The testimony of Domesday also jstablishes | 
the existence in the reign of Edward the v^nfe-sst^r of i 
what Dr Stubbs describes as a “ largo class ” of landholders 
who had commended themselves to some lord, and he 
regards it as doubtful whether their tenure had not already 
assumed a really feudal character. But in any event it is 
manifest that their condition was in many respects similar to 
that of a vast number of unquestionably feudal and military 
tenants who made their appearance after the Norman Con- 
quest. If consequently the former were called ntthfus 
under the Anglo-Saxim regime, it seems sufficiently pro- 
bable that the appellation should have been continued to j 
the latter — practically their successors — under the Anglo- 
Norman regime. And if the designation of knights was 
first applied to the military tenants of the earls, liisbops, 
and barons— who although they held their lands of mesne 
lords owed their service^ to the king -the extensiun of 
that designation to the whole body of military tenants 
need not have been a very violent or prolonged process. 
Aaauming, however, that hiiqht w^as originally used to 
describe the military tenant of a noble person, as cniht 
had sometimes been used to describe the thegn of a noble 
person, it would, to begin wuth, have defined rather his 
CAwa. social status than tlio nature of his services. But those 
whom the English called knights the Normans railed 
chevaliers^ by which term the nature of their services was 
defined, while their social status was loft out of corisidera- 

^ StubbH, Cevstitutimed iJistary, vol. 1. p. 

• Stubbs, vol. 1. PI). 168. 886 ; Tunier, vol. iii. pp. 126-129. 
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tion. And at first chevalier in its general and honorary 
signification seems to have been rendered not by kiiifjht 
but by ridei\ as may be inferred from the Saxon Chnmicle, 
wherein it is recorded under the year lOi^o that William 
the Conqueror “dubbade his su Henric to ridcic/’** 

But, as Mr Freeman says, “no such lule is heard of in the 
earlier days of England. The thegn, the eahlurman, the 
king himself, fought on foot ; the hoise might hear him to 
the field, but wdien the fighting itself came, he .vloud on lii.s 
native earth to receivt; the unshiuglit of luir nA-mies. ’ ^ In 
this |)erha|»s we may liehohl one of tlie most ancient of 
British insular pivjudice.s, tor on the Continent llie im- 
portance of cavalry in warfare was already abundantly 
understood. It was b} means of their Imrsemen that the 
Aiistrasiaii Franks estahlished the-ir superiority over their 
neighbours, and in lime rrealed the Western empire ani;w, 
while from the w’ord cnhtfllnrivs^ whicli occurs in tlio 
(Jiipitidimra ill the reign oi Charlemagne, came the words 
for knight in all the llomaiice lujuiiiage.'. ' In Cerinaiiy 
the chevalier \\\xn called but neither ridtr nor 

prevailed aLminst Liil'/hf annaig ourM'ives. And 
it was long after /i'nhflithuuiJ hiid acijiiiud it"' j»ri>cnt luean- 
j ing with us that chtcidn/ wa.> incoiporated into uiir lan- 
guage. It may be lemarked ti>o in passing that in otlicial 
Latin, not only in England but all over Kiirojie, held 
its own against both ttjuts ami ( >dmfhi 

Concerning the (U*i:;in of knightlmod or cliivaliy as it Origin oi 
existed in the Michlle Ages, implying as it did a forinul •"‘■‘bft’val 
assumption of and initiation into the pr^f^>^lon ai in^, - hoo^'^' 
nothing beyond more or probable conji etuir in possible, 

The rnedi;eval knights h.nl nothiin^ to ilo in llie way of 
^derivation with the “ eniiites ” of Ihune, tln‘kniehtsi>f King 
ArthiirV loniml Table, or the Fahuliiis of Chaih‘ma!:i!e. But 
there are grounds for l)-dieviiig that sonuMif the ludiments 
of chivalry are to ht' detected in early Teutonic «‘Ustoms, 
and that they may have made some advance mnoicj: the 
Franks i»f Caul. We know from Taeitiis that the (lerman 
tribes in Lis day were wont to celebrate the adini.ssion of 
their Voting men into the lanks (»I their warriors with inneh 
ciiciuiistance and ceremony. Tlie [u-ople i»f the diMrict to 
whicli the candidate belonged wen* called toL^-ther : his 
iiualifications for the privileges ahiuit to he eonfi ired upon 
him were iinpiired intc*; atnl, if he ww tlunad (iited 
and W’orthy to receive them. Id-' chiet, his tatini. or one of 
his near kinsmen pn-sinited him with a sliield ami a lamn*. 

Another custom apj»arently comiinui to the (loths and the 
Franks was the ceremony of adoption by arm."'. I**y im an.s 
of a .solemn in\estiture with warlike we.qroiis, tlie two 
parties to tlie iorinality or rite llieiieefortli ar(|iiiivd the 
artificial characters of father and smi, not, as in the Boman 
practice of adi>jUion, for any pin pose of ''Uceession or in- 
heritance, hilt in a purely lioiiorary and comjdimeiitary 
iiianner. Sehleii and i)n Langi- eoneur in tracing the cere- 
mony of “dubbing ti) kniglithotrd” diiivetly to the i oreiiioriy 
«»f the. “Uiloptio per arma.” .\moiig the launharjs the sons 
of their kings weie foibiildeii to sit at the tables of their 
falhcr.^ until they luul hei'ii in\estid with arm.^ and tlii.", 
it is luillier said, hv seim- fortigu priiieo or [•"(ciitate.’’ 

But among the Franks we find, from the aiUhoritn s eited 
by Du Cange, Charlemagne girding his son Louis the Fituis, 
and bonis the Bijuis girding his son (liarh'.s the Bald w'ith 
the sw'ord, wlieii they airiveil at manhood.* I'lie-e e.i'-is 
can hardly be refernd, as the Lombard U'-aLW ma}, to 
the “adoplit) [‘er arma.’’ Vet it is indisputa^il? tli*t in tle^ 
iu\e.stitiire of Louis and Chailes with the -'Wi'^d some 
ceremony was observed which was deemed worthy ol lecitnl, 

* ••Uitioi), jv ■* /' ' i* 71. 

* Cnjiitula ’ii /»m/. t'ranc(>no),, \"1. ii. j'l’ 7’.' I, U)t)9. 

* Mills, Umhnf vf i'h n. ij, vol. i. p. 

^ .v.c. “Armu.” 
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not for its novelty, but as a thinj; of rerognized importance. 
It does not folluw that a similar ceremony extended to 
personages less exulted than the sons of kings and emperors. 
But if it did we must naturally suppose that it applied in 
the first instance to the mounted warriors who formed the 
most formidable portion of the warlike array of the Franks. 
It was among the Franks indeed, and possibly through 
their experiences in war with the Saracens, that cavalry 
first acquired the pre-eminent place which it long main- 
tained in evtfry European country. Tn early society, where 
the army is not a paid force but the armed nation, the 
cavalry must necessarily consist of the noble and wealthy, 
and cavalry and chivalry, as Mr Freeman observes, ^ will 
be the same. Since then we discover in the Capiiulanen 
of Charlemagne actual mention of “ cahallarii ” as a class 
of warriors, it may reasonably be concluded that formal 
investiture with arms a[)plie(l to the “ caballarii,” if it was 
a usage extending beyond the siivereign and his heir ap- 
parent. “But,” as Ilallarn says, “he who fought on 
horseback and had been inve.Nted with peculiar arms in a 
solemn manner wanted nothing more to render him a 
knight;” and so he concbulc'^, in view of the verbal 
identityof “chevalier” and “cib:illariu8,”that “we may refer 
chivalry in a general S'Uise to the age of Charlemagne.” - 
Yet, if the “ caballarii ” of the (''ijiitnhrien are really the 
precursors of the later knights, it remains a difficulty that 
the Latin name for a knight is “miles,’’ altliough “cabal- 
lariiia ” became in various forms the vernacular designation. 
Knight- Before it was known that the chronicle ascribed to Ingulf 
h^hi of Croylaud is really a llctiou the 13th or Mth century, 
*“***®^ the knighting of Ilcward or Hereward by Brand, abbot of 
Burgh (now Peterborough), was accepted from Sclden to 
Hallam as an historical fact, and knighthood was supposed, 
not only to have been known among the Anglo-Saxons, but 
to have had a distinctively religious character which was 
contemned by the Norman invaders. Tlie genuine evidence 
at our command altogether fails to support this view. When 
William of Malmesbury describes the knighting of Athel- 
etan by his grandfather Alfred the Great, that is, his 
investiture “ with a purple garment set with gems and a 
Saxon sword with a golden sheath,” there is no hint of any 
religious observance. In spite of the silence of our records, 
Dr Stubbs thinks that kings so well acquainted with foreign 
usages as Ethelred, Canute, and Edward the Confes.sur could 
hardly have failed to introduce into England the institution 
of chivalry then springing up in every country of Europe ; 
and he is supported in this opinion by the circumstance 
that it is nowhere mentioned as a Norman innovation. Yet 
the fact that Harold received knighthood from William 
of Normandy^ makes it clear either that Harold w^as 
not yet a knight, which in the case of so tried a warrior 
would imply that “dubbing to knighthood” was not yet 
known in England even under Edward the C«»nfe.s.sor, or, , 
as Mr Freeman thinks, that in the middle of the 11th ' 
century the custom had grown in Normandy into “ some- 
thing of a more sjjecial meaning” tlian it bore in England. 
William of Norm indy wus knighted by his overlord Henry 
I. of France, and of thcXVmqueror’s sons he himself, as 
we have already .seen, kniglited Henry Beauclerc,* while 
William was kni-ilitcd by Arclibi.shop Lanfranc.'' 

* Freeman, ihmporntlrc /^7/OW, jt. 73. 

* Hallam, MhtdU Afjt% vol. jii. i». 392. 

* ttf th. Soman vol. v. p. 4.^4. 

* The Saxon Chronicle no m-onK. Hut Vit,'iliK Ka.VK that 

he receive hi.^ arms fiom I.ynfi.inr-, un<i I>r .Sliihhi wiomh to think 
th.it U)th itatmtutiits may !»»• ini.* \ //mf., vol. i, p. 307). 

WilJiaiii of MalnittiBury u tiu* authority f'oi the knighting of 
William Rufiw hy Ardihislmj. I.uiiifir " etiain tavori ejuH 

riiaxinium reruoi luoTmmtum an hu jutoopus La>iti,'in<’iis eo rjiiofl eum 
^nutrieratet militenifeceiat, quo .ludore et (luuitente din Saiictoruiu 
et Damifttii roronatii - " Itequm J 1/7^0/ «ot, lib. iv. 


li was under WilliAm Rufus, aceodiug to^lilr Freeman, 

that the chivalrous and financial siifes of feudalism sprang 

together into sudden prominence in Eijgland-— the first as 

represented by the Rod King, and the second as represented W 

by his minister Ranulf Flambard.®^ 

In one sense tenure in chiva'iry was practically co- 
extensive with European feudalism, while in another sense 
it was strictly speaking peculiar to England after the 
Normau Conquest, and Ireland after ^the English Conquest 
Wo have no earlier information of* the details of the feudal 
organization of Normandy than we have of the feudal 
organization of England, and therefore it is impossible to. 
say how far the s^xond was copied from the first, or the 
first aHsimilatod to the second. Rut at all periods there 
was apparently sufficient difference between the Norman 
“lief do hauberc” and the English knight’s fee to prevent 
the one from being jironounced in the proper meaning of the 
term the counterpart of the other. ' Into Ireland, however, . 
tlic English system of tenures was imported without change 
ol conditions.' But the process of feudalization commenced 
in England under William 1. was only completed under^ 

Henry II., and at the timd of the sqbjugatiou of Ireland, 
there was already established a distinction between the ' 
feudal arrangements which had been mad^ before and 
after the death of Henry I., os the “ old ” and the “new” 
feoffments. That Henry IL’s method of dealing with< 
the ( onquered lands of Ireland was an exact imitation of 
Williqm L’s method of dealing with 'the conquered lands 
in En^diuid cannot therefore be aF.sumed. But both kings Knight's 
had at their disposal a large extent of territory which they 
grunt/ad to their vassals on terms necessarily very similar.^ 

In the reign of Ucnr}' 11. the knight’s fee was what may , 
he called the “unit” of the system of tenures which had. 
grown up in England since the Norman Conquest In 
the Modm Tmeivdi Parliaiimti^ for instance, treatise 
which pretended to date from^tho 11th and sMch really 
dates from the 14th century, it is laid down that an 
earldom consisted of twenty knights’ fees, and that a « 
barony consisted of thirteen and a third knights’ fees, B 
statement whicli seems to have hi:;en accepted without 
misgiving until it was refuted by Selden.** It is, how- 
ever, beyond question that some, although not all, of the < 
feudal services and obligations of the tenants of earl- 
doms and banmics were determined by the number of the 
knights’ fees which they comprised It was certainly notr 
a fixed number, for it vari^ in every or nearly every 
recorded example.^^ But it was in each instance a specified • < 
number, by which the earl’s or baron’s military contribolion, 
to the king’s army was settled and the ameroiam^ts . 
payable in the event of its being absent or incomplete were, 
computed.^^ Hallam is inclined to attribute the invention of ^ 
what he terms the “ reasonable and convenient ” principle 
of the knight’s fee to the administrative genius of WiOialt 
the Conqueror. But Domesday proves that at the time 
when the survey was made nothing approaching to a '' 
regular distribution of the country into anights’ fees had , 
been attempted. On two occasions indeed the expression 
“ servitium unius militis,” which was afterwards the teohn^ 
cal designation of a knight’s fee in legal pbmsnologyi ie’ ‘ 

8 «c. 305 . Dr Stubbi notices, in thii cowexion, that ahbota^ watl ' 
forbidden to make knighta in the Council of Loudon In lliW*. 
nild.s lliRt ‘'T’hoiiiaH Becket knighted the count of Oulsneo, ’u^ 

\Vi Ilium, bi^ho]) of Kly, knighted Kalph Beauchamp as late u llSl '/ 

[f'onHi. Uihl.t vol i. p. 367). \ - . o 

” Smiutn vol. v. p, 485. 

Maiiox, liartmia AnglicUf p. 29. 

Stiihlis, Srkd Charler$, p, 502. 

^ Tilkn 0 / UmvTf pp, 611, 012. 

Jlftrimia Anglka^ p. 91 9q,*t vid Seldeni Ut iupi^ 

Madox, lib, cit,t p. 115 47 . 

^ HallATd, Agei, vol L p. 171 . 
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employed. even tlip word had not aa yet 

acquired the special iSieaning which was subsequently 
assigned to it Aqiong the ^‘milites”of Domesday are 
persons of very various conditions, from ordinary soldiers 
and the inferior tenantt^ of manors to Ilamo the sheriff 
and the earl of £u.^ But when the returns contained in 
the Black Book of the Exchequer were made in the reign 
of Henry £L» both the princtple and system of knights* 
fees were fully and delinitively established. Hence this 
change must have been effected in the interval between the 
compilation of these two records. It cannot be supposed 
that the numerous grants of laud made by William L to 
his Adherents were exempt f^'orii military ebli, ^ration of one 
kind or another. But no original grant of his or of eithqjr of 
his immediate successors to any lay vassal is in existence to 
inform os what the exact*nature of those military obligations 
was ; and, arguing from the grants to various ecclesiasti- 
cal vassals, Dr Stubbs regards it as unlikely that such gifts 
were made on any expressed coin^tion or accepted with a 
distinct pledge to provide a certain contingent of knights 
for the king’s service.^ Before tlie Norman Oonquest, he 
contends, all landholders having been bound to the duty of 
national defence, and a certain quantity of land having 
customarily fuTnished a fully armed man,, the old rate of 
military obligation was in all probability continued in the 
case of the new grantees after the Conquest. Nothing in 
Domesday implies that the coudiM*ons of military service 
differed under the old and the new monarchy, and hence 
Dr Stubbs concludes that ^ the form in which knighi^s’/ees 
appear when called on by Henry II. for scutage was most 
probably the result of a series of compositions by which 
the great vassals relieved their lands from a general burduti 
by carving out particular estates the holders of which 
performed the services due^from the whole ; it was a matter 
of ooftveiiience and not of tyrauuical pressure.” And, 
although Selden, and Madox after him, adhere to the 
common and ancient tradition that William the Conqueror 
made his grants conditionnl on the service of some 
particular number of knights in every case, they substanti- 
ally agree in regardin.,' the knight’s fee in its special 
meaning as the consequence of subinfeudation. From the 
reign of Henry 11. to the reign of Sldward I., indeed, what 
may be called grants in gross from the king and grants in 
detail from the mesne lords were the ordinary methods of 
erecting knights’ fees and providing for the discharge of 
the personal and pecuniary obligations with which they 
were burdened. 

AUhoogb the feudal, services and incidents of a knight’s 
fee Appear to have been ascertained with perfect clearness, 
the exaet nature of a knight’s fee itself — what it was or in 
what it consisted — has been the subject of a great deal of 
OOntEAveray. As the demands both personal and pecuniary 

General fntroductim to Domesday, vol. i. p. r »8 ^ 7 .. wluM-e 
exomplee are noticed. ** There is no ground,’* says Mr Froeman, 
” for tililikitJg that William directly or systoinatically introduced any 
new kind of tenure into the holding of English hinds. There is nothing 
to any such Wlief either in the chronicles of his reign, in the 

survSy 1» his greatest nioiiumont, in the genuine, or oven in the 
spuriou^ lumains of his legislation. The code of laws which bears 
Willlam’e name, but which is assuredly none of his enacting, is in all 
but a bery few points a mere contirniatiun of the old hhiglish law. And 
the iianpmta of innovation have nothing to do with feudal tenures. 
But when we come to the reign next hut one we are met by n docu- 
ment Wbleh ohowsUs that within thirteen years aftej- the Coiicpicror's 
dcatk 'iiat PttlytHe military tenures but the worst abuses of the military 
tenurtt were in full force in England. The groat charter of Henry I., 
the groiiadwork of the greater charter of John, and thereby iho 
gfeundwi^k of all later £^glish legislation, is lUled with promises to 
abolish the very same claas of abuses which were at last swept away 
by the fatnous statute of Charles II.” (Freeman, .Vom. Conq,, v«d. v. 
p* S7fi so.; PalgrAve, Ncrmtndy md Knylniul, vol. iii. p. 609 sr/.; 
®4tby^ metorif Law o/Ueal Property^ p. 81). 

* Stubbs, Cbii. IfSsf., vol, 1. p. 961 sy. 
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whiclj tviire iiiadu on the holder of each knight’s fei* were 
uniform, it is reasonable to conclude that ail such ices 
were in some way equivalent to one another. But whether 
their eijuivalcnce was inferred from tho quantity of land 
they contained or from the amount of revenue derived.from 
them has been much debated, and cannot be said to be 
even now finally settled. Selden, indeed, roundly affirms 
that “ the legal value of knights’ fees was never in truth 
estimable either by any certaiu number of acres or quantity 
of revenue (^though .some have erroneously deterinincd them 
by both), but only by the services or number of knights 
reserved.” * But if this were the ca,se it is difficult to 
understand liow parts of a knight’s fee such as a half or a 
third could have lu*en held, as they unquestionably were 
held, under reduced burdens ralcidated in proportion to the 
full burdens of a whole kniglifs fee. x\ccording to the 
analogies ot the Auglo-Nonnuu pidiey in other departments 
of its manifestation, it might have been expected with 
some degree of confidence that the knight’s fee wouhl have 
been a eombination of the proiierty «pialilication of the 
thegn ami the feudal attributes of the “ Jief do haiiberc,” that 
is, of the latter .superinduced upon the foimer. Before the 
Norman CoiKpiest the property qualification of a tjiegn wiis 
five hides of land, for which a hilly equip[»CMl warrior was 
to be furnished for tlie national defenci^. in tlio king’s host 
or “fyrd”; and there is no evidence to ridmt the [ucsnmptiuu 
that after the Norman Conquest a similar rate of military 
obligation was continued. It is not, however, witlnait 
hesitation that Dr Stubbs arrives at what seems to be 
rather a provisional than a final determinatioii on the sub- 
ject. Ill one passage he observes that “ the name of thegn 
covers the whole class which after the Ci>nqiiest appears 
under the name of knights, with the same qualification 
in land and nearly the same obligalio:..s.” * In unuther 
pa.s.sage, on the contrary, lie says that “it cannot even be 
granted that a definite area of land was necessary to con- 
Htitute a knight’s fee ; for although at a later ]>eriud and in 
local computations \ve may find four or five hides adopted 
as a basis of calculation, where the particular knight’s 
fee is given exactly, it atVords no ground for such a con- 
clusion. On the whole he thinks it must be held that 
its extent was dcKTinincd not by acreage but by rent or 
valuation, ami that “the cuiumon quantity was really 
expressed in the twenty librates, the twenty pounds' worth 
of uuiiual value, which until the reign of Kdwanl I. was 
the qualification for knightliood.” That this was the 
established api»raiseinent of the knight’s fee very suoii 
after the Norman (i’onqnest Dr Stubbs infers from the 
circumstance that Archbishop Lanfraiie maintained ten 
knighU to answer for the mditary service due from tho 
convent of Christ Clinrch in con.sideration of land worth 
two luindred pimmls a year \»hieh on that aecount was 
assigned to him.'* But, allhoiigb, as Coke says, the 
annual value of a knight’s fee was twenty pounds at the 
enactment of bnlh Magna Charta and the statuttj “ De 
i\Iilitibiis,” he cites various writs fur distraint of knight- 
hood which, if indeed some of them* were not merely writs 
of array, would sliow' that it varied irregularly fnmi Um 
to forty pounds in amount between the rtign^ of Kdward 1. 
and Henry VI.' ft was computed at forty pounds in the 
reign of Kli/aheth, and again when Charles L resulted to 
“ knight-niunev ” as a means of raising a re\enue. The 
ag.givgsite number of knights* fees througlnuu Ki^daiMl in 
feudal times is very variously .stated by traili^on. 'fhe 
assertion of Orderieus \ italis in the reign of Stephen 
that the (’ouqueror settled his military iiefs so as to pro- 
vide 00,000 knights for his service was accepted, not only 

* Titles of Jloiior. p. 6”^ 

* Stubbs, (’o/i. Hist., vol. 1 . p. 1.^)6. ® , p. -64 sy. 

' Hfid,, p. ' Coke, Second Jnsf/fidr, p. .'»&»». liaai. 
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popularly and in an uncritical age, but by writers of 
weiglit from Seldeii to Ilallain. But GO, 000 knights* 
fees at £20 a year gives about twelve times the whole 
national income from laml as it appears in Domesday ; or, 
if the knight s fee is reokoiieil at five hides, the aggregate 
amounts to thirty millions of acres, leaving something 
more than two millions fur royal demesnes, all other 
tenures, fi ‘rests, waste, and the rest.^ The Ued Book of the 
Exelieipu'r.fcWhich dates from the first third of the 13th 
century, mentions a tradition, which the compiler himself 
rejects as unsupported by evidence, that William 1. created 
not 00,000 but 32,000 knights’ fees.- According to the 
Black Book of the Exchequer the number of knights 
furnished at the date of its conipil-itiou by the tenants 
in chief of twenty counties taken ut random was 3991, 
and of the ten counties south of the Thames and Avon 
2017.^ As it is probable that these ton ct)iinties contained 
about a fourth of the popidation, and as the proportion of 
knights* fees is not very materiiilly departed from in the 
twenty un.^elected counties, we should not be far wrong in 
assuming perhaps that the entire number of knights* fees 
in the kingilom was between eight and nine thousand.^ 

All tenure in ehivaliy was founded on homage and fealty, 
to which were added the \ario\is services and liabilities 
under which the diHerent fiefs or tenements were held. 
Homage consisted in the mutual acknowledgment by the 
lord and tenant that the latter was the vassal or niau of 
the former, accoiiipanieJ as evidence thereof by certain 
solemn acts of obeisance on the one liaiul and of accept- 
ance and patronage on the other. Hence homage could be 
done only by the t^mant in person to the lord in person. 
Connected with and following on homage was fealty, whidi 
was an undertaking or oath on the part of the tenant that 
he would be true and faithful to his lord in consideration 
of tho lands whicO he held of him, ami that he would duly 
and fully observe the .se\eral conditions of his tenui*e, 
which declaration might be received on behalf of the lord 
bv anybody whom he might appoint for the purpose. 
Every tenant in chivalry owed service to his lord in peace 
as w’fll as in war, and was bound to attend him in his court 
not b'ss than in the field. The civil obligations of tenants 
by knight-aervicc were to a.S'^ivt th(‘ir lords in the adminis- 
tration of justice and to siij)[ioit them (»n occasions of 
cereim^ny an‘l di-^play. The rhief vas'^als of the king, the 
earls and barons, were the hoinagei.', and peers of the great 
Court-baron of the kingdom, and \n turn their under-tenants 
were the homagers and jieers of their palatine and baronial 
courts. The military obligations of t'.-niints by knight- 
service were disi-hargovl cither in tlie kings armies or in 
the cattle') of the king and Lis principal feudatories. In 
th'* fiivt <*ase the holder of a knight’s fee was bound to 
serve in the royal ho.st fully eqnij)ped and on horseback at 
his •>wii expeti'^e for forty days in every year when called 
upon, -a tenant in chief serving under the direct c<mimand 
of the sov‘ r*iin (ff his officers, and an under letiaut in the 
inarti il r».tinue of his immediate lord. Hut in the second 
ca^e tlie duti‘.”5 of tlit? tenant w'ere not defined by any 
genenil rule nr custom, and the terms of his .service of 
“ ca'-th; gUHid ” depended on the special stipulations of his 
grant or feotfoient '' Besides all this, how’ovcr, tenants 
by knight-^ervic * were subjected t») variuiw other burdens 
wlii<*h in conr-/- of time became the mu.st imyiortiint 
incidents of their b nnre. On the <leath of a tenant. Ids 
• _ _ _ __ 

^ pHur-^^rj, Ivlfhf vol. li. p. 400, 

* M'vI'jX, p. 

• JVUI.OII, ifh Cif-t VmI. m. ‘2‘1'J HtJ. 

f*. .non, Wj. ''iLf vol. i. ]». ;i76. SluM;h, Conut. Hid., vol. i. 

p 'Ihi. 

^ Marina Garta^ HW't ‘zy ; Stuhlw, ikleci CharterSf p. 300 ; tkideu, 
TitUs of p- 611. 
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heir, if he was of full age, was ccnapelled oa taking up his 
inheritance to pay a fine to his loid. This was called a 
relief if ho was an under tenant, or ** primer seisin ** if he 
W'as a tenant in chief, and amounted in the first instance 
to one quarter’s profits, and in the second to one whole 
year’s profits, of his estate.® Tho tenant was also liable to 
render what werc^called aids to his lord for three purposes, 
namely, to ransom him from captivity, to make his eldest 
son a knight, and to provide a portion for his eldest 
daughter on her marriage. Of these three aids ransom 
was only a very rare and exceptional demand, while those 
“pur faire fitz chivaler” and “pnrfile marier”wcre of 
course of frequent and ordinary occurrence. Wardship and 
mapriage, however, were the main incidents af tenure by 
knight-service after the military obligations w^hich formed 
its essential characteristic, and they were always tho most 
unpopular and oppressive of theni. When on the death 
of the tenant the heir was under the age of twenty-one 
or the heires.s under tho age of fourteen, the lord became 
the “ guardian in chivalry *’ of his or her person and lands 
until ho reached the Kgc^of twenty-one or she reached tho 
age of sixteen, when on the payment of half a year’s income 
of their estate in lieu* of all reliefs and “yvimor seisins” 
the w’anis were entitled to sue out their livery or “ ouster- 
Icmain.” In tho meantime the lord had all tho profits of 
the lands, and was nob bound to render any account of 
them, while ho was at liberty to assign or sell his guardian- 
ship with its attendant rights and immunities unimpaired. 
.MofeoVer, he was entitled to dispose of his male, as well 
as his female, wards in marriage to any person of equal or 
similar rank to their own, and if they rejected the match 
rect)minended by him, or married without his consent, they 
incurred the forfeiture to liim of a sum of money equivalent 
to what wa.s termed the value 'Of their marriage, that is, 
the price wliich was to have been given or might have been 
reasonably expected to be given for it. Nor could the 
tenant by knight-service part with his lands without the 
l)ayment of a fine on alienation to his lord, to whom they 
altogether passed on bis neglect to fulfil his feudal obli- 
gatioii-s or on the extinction of his heirs. Again, whether 
he wiis an under tenant or a tenant in chief, his lands 
e.scbeated to the king if he was convicted of treason, while 
if he was convicted of any other felony they escheated to 
his immediate lord, the king -if ho were not the iirimo- 
diate lord- entering into possession of them for a year and 
a day. It had also become customary from a comparatively 
early period to compel the tenants of knights* fees to take 
upon themselves the honorary distinction of knighthood, 
and it is remarkable that this appears to have been most 
systematically insi.stcd on after the actual render of military 
I service had been universally commuted to a money equi- 
valent, and when even that money equivalent itself ^pder 
its original name of escuage or scutage was passing or had 
pa.ssed away.^ Neglect or refusal to be knighted by any 

• Mafpia Cartfiy soot. 2. 

^ “ In tlio Tiiiietoonlh of ilenry ITT., all the shoriifs of Euglaml were 
ronnimiuled hy clowt writsi under the great seal to luaks proclamation 
that all they who held of the king in chief one knight's fee or more 
and were not as yet kiiighUnl should get themselves knighted before the 
ensiling Christmas, as they loved the tenements and fees they held of the 
king. Two years before the king hail seized the lands and chattels of 
lioger du Huiiiery, including tho nonour of Dudley, hecause he did not 
roiue to the king to be girded with the belt of knighthood ” (Mmlox, 
/ifironia Aagfica^ p. 130). “'ITiero can Ihj no doubt,” Dr Stubbs 
miys, *• that this jirai tice was one of the iiiflucncefi whicli blended tho 
minor tcnaiits-in-chief with tlie general body of the free holders ; 
piiShibly it led also to the development of the nillitary spirit which in 
the following century [he is speaking of the reim of ICifward 1.] sus- 
tuined the extravagant deHiras of Edward JIT., and was glorified 
under the name of chivalry” {Const, Hiatt vob 11. p. 282\ Thu 
statute Dfl Multibus” was passed In the reign of Etlwanl 11., just 
at the period when scutage was Ijeing abandon^ gg a special mode of 
taxation (titubbs, Const, UisL, vol. ii. p. 622). 
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tenant in chivalry who ^v*as thereunto commanded by the 
king’s writ subjected the offender, if he was capable of 
bearing anus, and between the ages of twenty-one and 
sixty, to a ilno. And thus in the progress of events 
knight-service tended to* become more and more divorced 
from its primary uses and intentions, and to survive merely 
as a series of oppressive exaidions amk idle ceremonies. 
During the C'mturies wnich followed the enactment of the 
statute of “ Quia Kinjdores/’ the king gradually added the 
character of immediate lord over nearly all the lands held 
in chivalry within the realm to the character of lord para- 
mount which had been his from the b^inning. When 
feudalism was as firmly established and as fuliy developed 
as it ever w^ in Knglaud, a single ofiieer in each coiiAty, 
called the king’s escheatQr, who was appointed annually by 
the lord treasurer, was considered sufficient to watch over 
the royal ^‘droits of seignory ’’and to prevent the evasion 
of them. But when nothing save the name and the hard- 
ships of feudalism rcnnainefl, MicC'ortrt of Wards and Liveri(‘s 
was erected, and the scandals and abuses to wl ich its juris- 
diction gave rise under the TudoF.i and the first two Stuarts 
speedily assunuMl the proportions of an almost intolerable 
grievance. T^fwards the end of the reign of James 1. the 
general discontent resulted in an att(nnpt to^bolish tenures 
in chivalry altogether, compcnsaliuii beirg proposed to 
the king and the mesne lords in the form of a fixed 
rent in the place of their feudal dues, “ which motion, 
though it proceeded nut «to effect,’’ says Coke, “jret wo 
thought it well to remember, hoping that so good a motion 
. . . will some time or other . . . take effect and be 
established.” ^ This hope was in part realized by tiie 
Long Parliament, wlfich by resolution of both Houses in 
1645 put an end to the Court of Wards and Liveries, and 
converted all tenures in ^chivalry into free and common 
soccage. But it was not until eleven yeara later that, by 
an Act of the Commonwealth In legislative sanction 
was conferred on these ordinances. Their substance, how- 
ever, had been embodied in om». of the articles of the treaty 
of Newport between (^harles 1. and the Parliamentarians, 
and the king was then to hive been indemnified by means 
of a revenue charged on the lands relieved, amounting to 
a hundred thousand [rniimls a year. At the Restoration a 
ta.T on lands held in chivalry was proposed in place of 
knight'Service, but an alternative scheme for an excise on 
beer and Boino otluT liipiors received the preference, [t 
was not, however, until the abolition of purveyance as 
well as knight service had l>eeu included in the measure, 
since known as tho 12th Charles IL cap. 24, by way of 
concession to the claims of the yeomanry and peasantry, 
that it was permitted to pass, and then only amid vigorous 
protests from many quarters. 

Regarded as a methoil of military organization, the feudal 
liystem of tenures was always far better adapted to the 
purposes of dcfmisivo than of olVeiisivo warfare. Against 
invasion it furnished a permanent jirovision both in men 
at-arma and strongholds ; nor was it unsuited for the cam- 
paigns of neighbouring counts and barons which lasted for 
only a few weeks, and extended over only a few leagues. 
But when kings and kingdoms were in conflict, and distant 
and prolonged expeditions became necessary, it was speedily 
discovered that the uniissisted resources of feudalism were 
alto^ther inadequate. Tho barons and knights who 
fou^t on horseback vrcrc in their own country attended 
by the yeomen and townsmen who fought on foot. But 
in forei^ wars tho feudal cavalry nlono were available, 
and the infantry were nearly all and always mercenary 
troops. Again, although tho i>criod for which the holders 
of flefs Were bound to military service had originally been 
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uncertain and unlimited, it gradually became an (‘stab- 
lislied rule, to which the exceptions were everywhere 
trifling and rare, that it should be restricted in varion-A 
countries to from forty to sixty days in eadi ye^ar.- 
Hence warlike operatinns on anything like an extended 
scale would have been impossible if the terms of tlio 
feudal engagement hail been strictly observed. In these 
cireuinstances it became eustj)inary to retain the feudal 
tenants iimltT arms as stipendiarie.s after thiir iirdinarv 
and legitimate ubligaticns had liceii fulfilled. Hut this 
arrangRiiieiit was exceedingly inconvenient in practir‘<‘ to 
sovereigns and tln ir teudatories alike. It implied to tho 
former tlm exj)enditure ot large sums uf money, then very 
ditlicull to raise, on wlut ssas frequently an inferior com- 
modity, and to the latter the neglect of their estates and 
of all their poaeefid duties and diversions. It became 
therefore the iiianife.st interest oi both [larties that personal 
w'rvices should be coiiiniiited into [leciiniary iiaynients. In 
the early times of feiidaliMii the reiusal or omission to 
discharge tlie niilitar\ oblig.itiuns attached to <i lief entailed 
imiiiediate forfeiture. But the usage of lining the <lelin- 
qiients in sueh ea.ses, at lir>t arbitiarily and .itlerwards in 
a fixed amount, grew up all over Europe, wiiile in England 
from the reign of Henry 11. to the leigii nl j'.dwaid H. 
escuage or scutage was regularly onLMually a-, an 

amerciament and subsequently as an ordinal y ns ai tax on 
tenants by knight service. In this way funds for war 
were placed at tlic free disposal of suvoreiizus, and, although 
the fendatmies and their retainers still t.•^^led the most 
c»msidcnible portion of tlu ir aniiie>, tlie eonditions uiifler 
which they served were alu>getlu r ( Imjiged. Their military 
I service was now’ the re.^ult of special a^irefniLiit, by which 
they undcrttiok in consitlciatiuii of eerlain payinent.s to 
themselves and Iheir follower^, witli whom tlie\ nad entered 
into .similar arrangements, to attend in a pfirtieiilar war or 
eiimpaigii with a nTiiiue of .stipulated compoviihai and 
strength. In the reieii of Kdwanl I., nnIio^jo warlike 
enterprises after he was king w'oro loiirmcd within tin- 
four seas, this alteration iloes not sitiu t'* haie [iioci'cdnl 
very far, and Scotland ami ^\^llcs weie Mibjiigati'd by 
what was in tlie main if not i*\r|n‘<ively a femlal militia 
raiseil a.s of old by writ to the earls ami bar in'-’ and tho 
.sheriffs.* But the armies of KtKvard III., Ib. nry \ am. 
Henry A’^1. during the eenturN of intermitti. nt wiiif.ire 
between Kngland and France woio leoiuiteil ami .su''tair.efi 
entirely on the prineijile of contract. On the Continent 
the systematic empluymenl of meici narie.s wa.-^ both an 
earl V and a coinimm practice. But tin* transition from tlui 
j feudal regime U> the regime of stamiing armies was every 
' where sudden and abrupt a.s conqiartd with the saiiu*. 
process aim>ng ourselves. 

Besides con.siilerat ion for the mntual (umvenioiice of The 
sovereigns and tln ir feudatories, lliere were lUhcr cau.sos 
wdiieh materially emitribiiteil towards bringing alj )Ut the 
changes in the Tiiilit.irv .‘system of Kurupe wliich were. 
Ilnaliv accompli>]ieil ni the Llth and 14th ceiilurio>. 
During the eni.sailes v.i'^t armies wtre set on foot in whidi 
feudal lights and obligation^ had no place, and it was 

l)u ('aiii-'e, oVe.vN., .<.1'. ,i\.s 

1'. lt‘- •'‘V- 

Hfurv 11 .I'luiin'd tin* knigtit'" tor (U’ tin* hnlo a'- tli 

ot nit III-.: O" h'NOir: t^ivos) lortln* IoMi:hls aiul Uao.iis, .m.l inuli r 1- 
esrii.-igi- orM'uitp- tti-r.iiui* “.'ll! ]i(»nniii-'iliU« roinpint.'itinn J■.•l^"ll.ll 
smu-n." l-ittlrion ilrliiu-.s Kiiinlit-^en ire as triniiv 'fy “ , 

fealt\, amt r-u.iur”; amt, !ilttioU}:li ^'-ulagr may ti:or ln-rii ll.* n.imr, 
fiir till* uri'M*! .i] .Mixnr rrpi’i‘M*iitril 1 y till' il tubl ol.t "O. r 
luM-ii irj'l.ii rtlto llirt.u itsi-lf wtini hr wrotr in Itu- irii:ii i.l’ Hii:i\ VI. 

See (Vke*!.ittlrti'ii. l>k. ii. rtiap. 4, sert. Mmh»\. Hirn„ni 

Aniihcd^ 1»1'- -1*1 -“*1 ’ AViWy luni Mifftfir l/fV, Mil. i. 

p, 5i»l •/stut'h.',, f 'unstitun ’rr.' \*'l. i. 

♦Stuhbs, vol. ii. j». *278; als«» rouqiure (>r->.r, MiliUirit 

AiUiquitttiit 'o.. 1. p. lia sq. 


* Institutes 4, vol. iii. p. 203. 
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BcoQ that tho volnntuia*s who flocked to the standards of 
the various coniniunders were not less but even more effi- 
cient in the field than the vassals they had hitherto been 
accustomed to lead. It was thus established that pay, the 
love of enterprise, and the prospect of plunder, — if we 
leave zeal for the sacred cause \irhich they had espoused 
for the moment out of sight, — wore quite as useful for 
the purpose of enlisting troops and keeping them together 
as the tenpre of knd and the solemnities of homage 
and fealty. Moreover, the crusaders who survived the 
difficulties and danger of an expedition to Palestine 
were seasoned and experienced although frequently im- 
poverished and landless soldiers, ready to hire themselves 
to the highest bitlder, and well worth tho wages they 
received. Again, it was owing to tlie crusades that tho 
church took the profession of arms under her peculiar 
protection, and thenceforward the ceremonies of initiation 
into it assumed a religious as well as a martial character. 
Nor was this by any means a merely gratuitous patronage 
of bloodshed on her part. In the ages of faith and chivalry, 
magic and sorcery were the terrors alike of the pious and 
the brave, and the blessings of the priest on the warrior, 
his weapons, and his armour were always regarded as the 
^surest safeguards against the influence of hostile spells 
and enchantments. 'Fti distinguished soldiers of tho cross 
the honours and benefits of knighthood could hardly bo 
refused on the ground that they did not possess a sufficient 
property qualification,- of which perhaps they had in fact 
denuded themselves in order to their own and their retinue’s 
Knight- equipment for the Holy War. And thus the conception 
hood in- of knighthood as of something wholly distinct from and 
independent of feudalism both as a social condition and h 
feudal- personal dignity arost* and rapidly gained ground. It was 
iim. then that the analogy was first detected which was after- 
wards more fully developed between the order of knight- 
hood and the order of priesthood, and that an actual 
union of motnchisin and chivalry was effected by the 
establishment of the religiou.s orders of which the Knights 
Templars and the Knights Hospitallers were the most 
eminent examples. As comprehensive in their polity 
i\s the Ijenedictiiies or Franciscans, they gathered their 
members from, and soon .scattered their pos.sussions over, 
every country in Europe. And in their indifference 
to the distinctions of race and nationality they merely 
accommodated them.selves to the spirit which had become 
characteristic of chivalry itself, already recognized, like 
the church, as a universal institution which comprised 
and knit together the whole warrior ca^te of C^hristendoiii 
into one great fraternity irrespective alike of feudal sub- 
ordination and territorial Ixmndaries. Somewhat later the 
adoption of hereditary surnames and armorial bearings 
marked the existence of a largo and noble class who either 
from the subdivision of fiefs or from the etfects of the 
custom f)f primogeniture were very insufficiently provided 
for. T<5 them only two callings w'cre generally open, that 
of tho churchman and that of the soldier, and the latter as 
a rule offered greater atitractions than the former in an era 
of much lir ence aiid little learning. Henfe the favourite 
expedient for men of birth, although not of fortune, waste 
attach themselves to some prince or magnate in whose 
military .service they were sure of an adequate maintenance, 
and might hope f »r even a rich reward in the shape of 
booty or ^)f ransoj^i.' It Is probably to this period and 
these circuListances that we must look for at all events the 
rudimentary beginnings of the military as well ao the 
^religious orders of chivalry. Of the existence of any 
regularly constituted corn[>:inionshipM of the first kind there 
is no trustworthy evidence until between two and three 

^ Hftlnto PsUye, MirnfArtt sur F Ancient ChevaUne^ vol. i. 
PP 3^^, 864. 1781. 
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centuries after fraternities of tl]ei..Becond kind had been 
organized. Soon after the greater crusading Bocieties had 
been formed similar orders, such as fhose of St James of 
Compostella, Calatrava, and Alcantara, wore established to 
fight the Moors in Spain instead* of the Saracens, in the 
Holy Laud. But the members of these orders were not 
less monks than ^nights, th^ir statutes embodied the rules 
of the cloister, and they were bound by the ecolesiastical 
vows of celibacy, poverty, and obedience. From a. very 
early stage in the development of chivalry, however, we 
meet with the singular institution of brotherhood in arms ; 
and from it the ultimate origin if not of the religious frater* 
nitics at any i%te of the military companionships . is 
usually derived.^ By this institution a r6lati(|||‘was created 
between two or more knights by voluntary agreement which 
was regarded as of far more iiltimacy and stringency than 
any w^hich the mere accident of consanguinity implied. 
Brothers in arms were supposed to be {jartners in all things 
save tho affec(ions of ^.heir lady-loves.’’ They shared 
in every danger and every success, and each was ex- 
pected to vindicate the honour of another as promptly and 
zealously as his own. Their enga^l’emeDts usually lasted 
through life, but sometimes only for a specified period or 
during the continuance of specified circumstances, and 
they were always ratified by oath, occasionally reduced to 
writing in the shape of fi solemn bond and often sanctified 
by their reception of the eucharisi together. Itomance 
and 'tradition speak of strange rites — the mingling and even 
tile drinking of blood — as having in remote and rude ages 
marked the inception of these martial and fraternal 
associations.^ But in later and less barbarous times they 
w^re generally evidenced and celebrated % a formal and 
reciprocal exchange of weapons and armour. In warfare 
it was customary for knights <who were thus allied to 
appear similarly accoutred and bearing the same badges or 
cognizances, to the end that their enemies might not know 
with which of them they were iu conflict, and that their 
fricnd.s might be unable to accord more applause to one 
than to another for his prowess in the field. It seems likely 
enough therefore that, at or soon after the period when 
the crusades had initiated the transformation of feudalism 
into chivalry as a military system, bodies banded together 
by engagements of fidelity, although free from monastic 
obligations, wearing a uniform or livery, and naming them- 
selves after some special symbol or some patron saint of 
{ their adoption, were neither unknown nor even uncommon. 

' And such bodies raised by or placed under the command 
of a sovereign or grand master, regulated by statutes, and 
enriched by ecclesiastical endowments would, have, been 
precisely what in after times^such orders as the Qarter in 
England the Oolden Fleece in Burgundy, the Annunciation 
in Savoy, and the St Michael and Holy Ghost in France 
actually were.^ The knight too who had ** won his spurs 
was very differently esteemed from the knight who succeed" 
to them as an incident of his feudal tenure. In rapk and 
the external ensigns of rank under the sumptuary regula* 
tionsof the ago they were equal. But it was the,flntt and, 
j not the second who was welcomed in court and camp, who 
was invited to the round tables ” which the Arthurian 
rimiances brought into fashion among the {mtentates. of 
mediaeval Europe, and more potticularv Edward III. end 
Philip VI. And thus it b^ame the ambition of' every/ 
aspirant to knighthood to gain it by his exploits rather than , 
to claim it merely as his right by virtue Of his position and 
estate. But there was one qualification for knijp^^pqd 

^ T)\i CntiKe, JHanertationmr JoinvUle, xxi. ; Sainte 
vol. i. ]). 272 ; fieltz, MemonaU tf (he Order of the p. xxvil> . 

’ Du Gauge, MeertattefU, xxl., and Zancelot du Zm, smong eCbet 
romances. ' • 

* Anslis J!f.f/ie(er of the Order the Oairter^ toL I pt ' M > ‘ ' 
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which was thA)reticalI]f 'exacted even in England, . and 
* which was rigorously exacted abroad. Nobody could be 
legitimately created*a knight who was not a gentleman of 
name and arms/' that is, who was not descended on both 
sides at the least from (^andparents who were entitled to 
armorial bearings. And this condition is embodied in the 
statutes of every order of knigjithood, reUgious or military, 
which can trace its origin to a period when chivalry was a 
social institution.^ 

rode* During the Hth and 15th centuries, as well as some- 
' , what earlier and later, the general arrangements of a Euro- 
ood.** peau army were always and everywhere pretty much 
the same.^ Under the sovereign the constable and the 
marshal or Marshals held the chief commands, their 
authority being partly joint and partly several Attendant 
on them were the heralds) who wore the officers of their 
military court, wherein OffTences committed in the camp and 
field were tried and adjudged, and among whose duties it 
was to carry orders and |pe-'^sagca, to deliver challenges and 
call truces, and to identify and number the vounded and 
the slain. The main divisions ol tat army were distributefl 
under the royal and* other principal standards, smaller 
divisions undev the banners of some of the greater nobility 
or of knights banneret, and smaller divisions still under 
the pennons of knights or, as in distinction from knights 
banneret they came to be called, knights bachelors. All 
knights whether bacholors or bannerets were escorted by 
their squires. But the ])anner of the ^Oanneret always 
implied a more or less extensive command, whilj eVery 
knight^ was entitled to bear a pennon and every squire 
a pencel All three Hags were of such a size as to be 
conveniently attaeiied to and carried on a lance, and were 
omblazoned with the arms or some portion of the bearings 
of their ownera But while the banner was square the 
pennon, which resembled it in other respects, was either 
[Kiinted or forked at its extromiiy, and the pencel, which 
was considerably less than the others, always terminated 
in a single tail or streamer.'^ As we have already indicated, 
ifc became the custom from the timo of the crusades to 
seek out and as far as possible to establish analogies be- 
tween the institutions of chivalry and the church. In the 
military grades of the squire, the knight, and the banneret, 
therefore, were of course seen the representatives of tbo 

^ Being made to ** ride the harriers ” was the penalty for anyWly 
who attempted to take part in a tournament without the qualilleatimi 
of ' name and anna, ileuce the importance of the descents in 
geometrieal progroKsion commonly referred to a.s “sixteen quarters/' he- 
^n^ng with “ three descents ” in KuKland, “four lines” in Frann*, 
quarters” in the empire, and “ four bronchos” in Scotland. 
Tlw booKI tirhere this subject may bo pursued are far too numerous to 
mention. Qnillim (Display of llemUiry, p. 66) and Nisbet (System 
li. p. 147) speak of it os ooncerning England 
and Sootland. See also Ashmolu's Order of the Oarter^ p. 284. But 
. Ip Ifingluid knighthood has always been confeiTed to a great extent 
independantiy of these considerations. At almost every period tberu 
have been* men of obscure and illegitimate birth who have been 
knighted. .Aehmolo cites Sandars’s Flandria Illustrata to the 
effect that “ the degree of knighthood is of so great splendour and 
fhvie that it b^tows gentility not only upon a man meanly born but 
also hpcm his descendants, and very much incronsoth the honour of 
thote wjyp are well descended.” And he adds that “ it is a niaxin) laid 
down by a Ipamed civilian (Tiraquel, Ih NohUHate) that knight- 
hood en]gipbleS|in 80 lpuch that whosoever is a knight it noouaaarily follow.^ 
that he U aleo a gentleman (Militia nobUitul lU quisquis ssi MiUs is 
mhbUO sU n^t>), for, when a king gives the dignity to an 
Ignbl^penoA whose merit he would thereby recompense, he is under- 
stood to hqvp conferred whatsoever is requisite for the completing of 
tibat wj^b ho bestows. ” By the rommnn law, if a villain were made a 
khlhht he' Waa thereby enfranchised and accounted a gentleman, and if 
a pe^n under age and In wardsliip wore knighted both his minority 
shd wurdaUp terminated,— Onfrr of (he Garter^ p. 48 ; Nicolas, 
Qi^s qf Kniyhth^ vol i. p. v. 

^^ •^OrsaSi iira^ Andq., vol. i. p. 207 s?.; Stubbs, OmU ZTwf., 
vol IL p. 976 f?., and vol ill. p. 278 «?. 

* OvoN’a Mmtary AndipAties, vol. 11. p. 256. 
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clerical grades of the deacon, the priest, and the bishop.^ 
But despite that the ceremonies of ordination were unquea- 
tionably imitated in the ceremonies of knighting, there in 
no reason for supposing that the resemblance, such as it 
was, w^hich obtained between the chivalrous and the eccle- 
siastical series of degrees was otherwise than accidental. 
Moreover, it failed in at least two material respects, 
namely, that s(]uireliood although the usual was not the 
neceasary preliminary to knighthood, and thsit in all the 
attributes of knighthood as knighthood a knight bachelor 
was as fully and completnly a knight as a knight banneret. 
If indeed wo look at the .scale of chivalric subordination 
from another point of view, it seems to be more properly 
divisible into four than into three stages, of which two 
may be called provisional and two final The bachelor and 
the banneret wore both etjually knights, only the one was 
of greater distinction and authority than the other. In 
like manner the scpiire and the page were both in training 
for knighthood, but the first had lulvanced further in the 
process than the second. It is true that the squire w’as a 
combatant while the page was nut, .and tliat many squires 
voluntarily served as squires all their lives owing to the 
insufficiency of their fortunes to support the costs and 
charges of knighthood. But in the ordinary course of a . 
I chivalrous education the successive conditions of page and 
squire were jiasscd through in boyhood and youth, and the 
condition of knighthood was reached in early manhood. 
Every feudal court and castle was in fact a school of 
chivalry in which the sons of the sovereign ami his vassals, 
or of the feudatory and Ins vassals, together comiiionly with 
those of some of their allies or friends, were reared in its 
jVinciple.s and habituated to its customs and observances. 
And, although princes and great personages were rarely 
actually pages or .squires, the moral and physical discipline 
through which they passed was not in any important 
particular diflcrcnt from that to which lc.‘‘> exalted candi- 
dates for knightliood wxn-e subjected.-' The page, or, as he 
was more .anciently and more correctly culled, the “valet” 
or “ dumoi.seau,” commenced his service and instruction 
when ho was between seven and eight years old, and the 
initial phase continued for seven or eight years longer, 
llo acted as the coiistant personal attendant of both his 
master and nii.stre.s.s, lie waited on them in their hall 
ami accompanied them in the chase, served the lady in 
lier bower and followetl the lord to the camp.'* From 
the chaplain and his niistress and l)or damsels he learnt 
the rudiments of religion, of rectitude, and of love from 
his master and his squires the elements of military exercise, 
tt> cast a spear or dart, to sustain a shield, and to march 
with the measured tread of a soJdier ; and from Ids master 
ami his huntsmen and falconers the “ mysteries of the 

-* Th« saiiHJ annloj^y iii.iy 1»^ ara^^Tl In'tWHifii Itiicholors, riia.slerR, and 
d«K-tors; barristers, tijeaiits, iiiuljuUges; or piirsuivanta, hovaUla, aiul 
kings **1' ana«!. ^ 

S.iinie P.’ilaye, Hnur-i, V(^l. i. ]> ; Froissart, bk. iii. rhaj\ 9. 

S.iuite T’nl.ive, p:irti.; aiul Mills, Histi>ry of CluLitlnit 

vol. i. eliai*. *J. • 

' *• I.e ]u tit .leh.m 'le Siiiiitiv ” is the great example (*ii this point, 
csptM’iallv the homily a.hlrisse«l to him by La n.ime de^ Uoihs- 
tVmsiiits. Tlioreui s]h* iiistriuts him how ho ought to hoe pur 
amotns. Ihit Sii Waller says that “ so pure was tlie nature of 
the llaiiie v\hi«-h '-lu' ivi omimnnlotl that she mamtaiiied it to bo incou- 
sistont oven >Mtli tlio si*venth sin of chambering nml Wiintoiincss to 
which it might ^irm tiU) neniiy allied. The least dMunicst tluniglit or 
action was, lus-onling to her do<‘tniie, sufticieiit t»^forfcit tlK?<■hi^^llrous 
lover the favmir ol his lady. It sooiiis, however, that thf greater p.ut 
of her charges concerning ineontiiicnco is levelled against mm Ii ns 
haunted the rei eptacles of o]H‘U viec, and.Umt sly* resoiwed an • \ecptit>ii^ 
(of which hi till* coniso of the history she nnulc liberal iisc) in favour 
of the intercourse which in all love, honour, ami secn-ey might take 
place when the favouml and faithful knight had obtained by long ser- 
vice the boon of amorous mercy from the lady whom he loved par 
amours** (article CBiViLLBT in 7th and 8th editions o^ the Encyclo^ 
ptedia Dritaniixa), 
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woods and rivers,” or in other words the rules and prac- 
tices of hunting and hawking. When he was between 
fifteen and sixteen ho became a «^quiro. But no sudden 
or great alteration was made in his mode of life. He con* 
tinned to wait at dinner with the pages, although in a 
manner more dignified according to the notions of the age. 
lie not only served but carved and helped the dishes, 
proffered the first or principal cup of wine to his master 
and his guests, and carried to them the basin, ewer, or 
napkin when they washed their hands before and after 
meat. He assisted in clearing the hall for dancing or 
minstrelsy, aiul laid the tables for di»‘ss or draughts, and 
lie also shared in tho pastimes for which he had made 
prej>:iration. He brought his master the “viii de coucher” 
at night, and made his early refeeliou rea<ly f»>r him in tho 
morning. But liis military exercises ami athletic sports 
oecu[Med an always increasing j»ortion of the day. He 
accustomed himself to ride the “ great horse,*’ to tilt at 
the quintain, to wield the sword and battle-axe, to swim 
and climb, to run and le.q), ami to lu*:ir the weight and 
overcome the eiubirnissniofits of armour. He inured him- 
self to the vicissitudes of heat and cold, and voluntarily 
Buffered the [lains or iiictaiveiiienoes of hunger and thirst, 
fatigue, and sl(‘eph‘ssiic.ss. It was then too that he chose 
his “ lady-love,*’ whom he was expected to regard with an 
ailoratioii at onc(* earnest, respoetfiil, and the more meri- 
torious if concealed. And when it w’as considered that he 
had made sutlicient ad\}iiicement in liLs military accom- 
plishments, li ‘ took liis .sword to the priest, W’ho laid it on 
tho altar, blessed it, and returned it to liim.^ Afterwards 
he either reinainetl with his early master, relegating most 
of his domestic duties to his younger companions, or lie 
entered tho service of some valiant and adventurous lord or 
knight of his own .M*]ection. He now became a “B(|uire 
of the body,*’ and truly an ^‘armiger” or “sculifer,’’ for he 
bore the shield and ,irini»nf of lii^ leader to the litdd, and, 
what was a task of no sin ill ditficulty and hazard, cased 
and secured Jiim in lii.s panoply of wmf before assisting 
him to mount his coursHr or charger. It was his function 
als«> to ilisplay and guird in battle the banner of the baron 
or banneret or the [lennuii of llie kni^dit he served, to rai.se 
him from the ground if lie were unhor.sed, to supply him 
with aoiitlicr or his own hor.se if Iii-v was disabled or killed, 
to receive and keep any prisoners In* might take, to tight 
by his ',ide if he wa.s unequally niatclmd, to n'seue him if 
captured, to Ix.'nr him to a place <»f safety if wounded, and 
tr» l>ury him Ijonuurably when cIlm*!. And after ho had 
worthily and bravely borne himself for six or stiven year.s 
as a .squiri;, tlie time eamo when it was fitting that ho 
should lie made a knijlit. 

Two nifties of conferring knighthood anjiear to have 
• f.urer- pn-vailcfl from a very early ])erio(l in all countries where 
kmVr,t. ‘hivnlry was known. In both of them the c.ssonlial 

hooU I'ortiori -ccijH to liave been the accolade. But whilo in 

the one tho accolade cnnstitut»-fl the whole or nearly tho 
whole* of the ceremony, in the other it wn.s snrroundejl 
with many additional* observances. As soon as we liavo 
«any historical » videiice of their separate and distinct 
exi'ttnff!, we discover them as severally appn»priated, 
the first to time of war and the second to time of i>eace.'^ 

' Saiiite vol. i. j). 11 .vy. ; -“C’l'st jifut rtrw a 

wjtn? ♦.'t II ifi .t M !i»-n fl«! l.'i • hcv;il»'ii»j (ju’oii i;i|i{Kiric.r 

cc qui .Vi hhilfinn ii ')4 iii'-Ojrif‘ns flu la jircnie ie ft de la mtuuiI.* rive 

at] -injet de.-^ |»n riii« rrs aim.is que Riuh et. 1 **h Frinces reincttoii-nt 
.'iV'Cii; }»olcmidt« all I'niccs l*iirs rriljiiM. ” 

' Then* are sev'eral jKiiuts as to th*t f**lfttlori of the longer ;ind 

ali'ifter ccrernor.ifjs, :m w<‘1I ms Die origin and oriidnal relation of tlir-ir 
aeferal parta. There i-s notlilng to uhow whence came ^MiihhiriK ” or 
tho “acoola^io.” it neorr.H c»rtoin that tho word “dub” mnarm to 
Ktrike, and Dja u^iago in aa old as the knighting of lienry by William 
ll? ' 'onqoeror pp. 111,1 12). Bo, too, in th« ampire a dubbad 
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In one of the oldest records of chivalry qubted by Selden, 
under the heading of Comment on doit fairo ct creer ung 
Chivalier,” it is stated that, ^‘quant^^ung Escuier quo a 
longement voyage et este en plusiers faicta d’armes et que 
ade quoy entretenir son estate etqu’il cat de grant maison 
ct rich ot qn’il se trouve en un battaile on recounter il doit 
adviser le chiefo^de I’arnK^ oii vaillant chivalier. Alors 
doit vonir devan t luy et demandor * chive,! ier au nom 
do Dioii et de Sainct Ocorgo doiinez nioy le ordre^ et 
le dit chivalier ou chiefe de guerre duit tirer I’espee nue 
vci-s le diet demaundeur et doit dire en frappant trois fois 
sur iceiily : ^ Je te fais chivalier au nomde Dieii et demon 
soigueur Sainct 'George, pourMa foy et justice loyalment 
gaiiler et Tcgliao, femes, vesvea, et orplielins defender.” * 
But the words of creation were various os w^ell as the words 
of the exhortation. Sometimes tho first w^ero ‘‘avancez 
chevalier au nom do Dieu,” or ** au num de Dieu, Saint 
Michel, et Saint George je to fais chevalier”; and tho 
second “ soyez* preux, bardi, e.t loyal,” “be a good knight 
in tho name of God”; or “ soyez bon chevalier,” or “be a 
good knight,” merely. * in this form a number of knights 
were made before and after almost' every battle between 
the 11th and the Ifith centuries, and its adt autages on the 
score of both convenience and economy gradually led to 
its general adoption both in time of peace and time of war. 
On e.xtraordinary occasions indeed the more elaborate ritual 
continued to be observed. But recoiirsb was had to it so 
rarely that among us about the beginning of the irith 
cciitflirV it came to be exclusively appropriated to a special 
kind of knighthood. When Segar, garter king of arms, 
wToto in tho reign of Queen Elizabeth, this had been 
accomplished with such completonois that he does not 
even mention tliat tliero were two ways of creating knights 
bachelors. “ Ho that is to bo *biado a knight,” ho says, 
“ is striken by the prince with u sword drawn upon bis 
back or shoulder, tho prince kayiiig, ‘ Soys Chevalier,* and 
ill times past was added ‘ Saint George.* And when tho 
kiiiglit rises the prince sayeth ‘Avencez.* This is tho 
manner of dubbing knights at thjs present, and that term 
Mubbing* was the old term in this point, nut ‘creating.’ 
Thi.s sort of knights are by tho heralds called knights 
bachelors.”* In our days when a knight is personally 
iiiado he kneels before tho sovereign, who lays a sword 
drawn, ordinarily the swmrd of state, on either of his 
shoulders, and says, “ Rise,” calling him by bis Christian 
name with the addition of “ Sir ” befom it.^ 

Very different were tho solemnities which attended tho 
creation of a knight when the complete procedure was 
observed, “Tho ceremonies and circumstances at the 
giving this dignity,” says iSelden, “in the elder time 
were of tw'o kinds especially, which wo may call courtly 
and sacred. The courtly w'cre tho feasts held at the 
creation, giving of robes, arms, spurs, and the like, 
whence in the .stories of other nations so in those of ours 
‘arrnis militaribus donare’ or ‘cingulo militari,’ and such 
more phrases are the ^ame with ‘ militem faccro ’ or to 
make a knight. Tho sacred were the holy devotions and 

knight is “ritt«r go.schhigen.” Tho “ arjcolailo” may etymologically 
p'li-r to tho fiiihrarjo, ammipaninl by a blow with the haiirl, charac- 
teiistif* of the longer form of knighting. Tho derivation of “ adouber,” 
rfirivspoiifliiig to “dull,” from “ adoptare,” which is given by l)\i 
< ’Jingo, and would connect the ceremony with “adnptio per srma,” la 
certainly inaenurute. 'PIib invoHtituro with arma, which fonned a pert 
of the longer fonn of knighting, and which we have seen to real on 
ynry ancient iisage, may originally have had a diatimd meaning. Wo 
have oiwerved that Lanfranc inveated Henry T. with amia, while 
WTilliam ‘Sliibhod him to rider.” Jf there waa a difference in the 
meaning of the two ceremonies, the difficulty aa to tho knighting of 
Earl Harold {mpra, p. 112) ia at least jiartly removed. 

• TWmi of UmoT^ p. 4f»5; lA, Sfifn 

* Hegar, Ihmof Civil and Military ^ p. 74. 

^ Nicolaa, BritUh Onkrt (f KnighXkood^ p. viL 
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what else waa^ used in the church at or before the re- 
ceiving of the dignity, whence also ^ consecrare militom ’ 
was to make a kdight. Tho&e of the first kind are 
various in the memories that preserve them, and yet 
they were rarely or nefer without the girding with a 
sword until in the later ages wherein only the stroke on 
the neck or shoulder according to the use at this day hath 
moat commonly suppliiird it.” ^ Of these ceremonies and 
circumstances” Selden gives several examples, especially 
those of the knighting of Geoffrey of Anjou by Henry I., 
of Alexander III. of Scotland by Henry 111. of England, 
and of Edward Prince of Wales (afterwards Edward 11.) by 
his father Edward I. But ilio leading authority on the 
subject is an ancient tract written in French, wliich will 
be found at length either in the original or translated by 
Begar, Dugdale, Hyshe, and Nicolas, among oilier English 
writers. Daniel explains his reasons for transcribing it, 
^*tant k cause du detail que de la naivete du stile et 
encore plus de la bi^arrerie des ceK^nionies que so faisoienb 
pourtant alors fort serieusement,” wliilc ho acMs that these 
ceremonies were essentially idendcal in England, France, 
Germany, Spain, and Italy. 

The process oP iminRuratioii was cojnir.i'ncod in the evoninj; by 
the placing of the eiindiilute und«T the cure of Jtwo ^‘esquires c»f 
honour grave and wrll seen in cnni'tship and nurture and also in 
the feats of ehivalrv,” who wor*' to b^* “governors in all things 
relating to him.” Under their dir<*(’tion, to Iwgin with, a barbie 
shaved him and cut his Inur. He was then comluetf*<l by tlnun to 
his appoiatetl chamhcM*, uhere | hath was prepared hung within and 
without with linen and oovered with lich cloths, into wliith •after 
they had umlrcssed him he rntfr**!. While ho was iu the bath two 
“ancient and grave knights ” nltended him “to iiifonii, instun t, 
arid counsel him touching the order and feats of chivalry,” and 
when they had fultillisl tlieir mission they pounnl some of the water 
of the bath over his shoulders, signing the left shoulder with the 
cross, and retired.^ He was* then talcen from the hath and put 
into a plain bed without hangings, in which he remained until bis 
body was dry, when the two esquires put ou him a >vhit« shirt ami 
over that “i roixi «d’ russet with h»ng sleeves having a hood thereto 
like unto that of an hermit.” Then the “two ancient ami grave 
knights ” returned and led him to the chapel, tho esquires going 
befoiT them “sporting and dancing” with “tho minstrels making 
melody.” And wdien they had lieeii served with wines and spices 
they went away leaving only the candidate, the esquires, “tho 
priest, thn chandler, and the watch” who kept the vigjl of aims 
until suiiriso, tho candidate passing the night “bestowing Iiiniself 
in orisons ami prayers." .At d.nybreak be confessed to the priest, 
heard matins, and ctunmunicato*! in the mass, offering a ta^ier and 
a piece of money stuck in it as near tho lighted end as ]>o8sil)le, tin- 
first “ to tho honour of God ” and the .second “to tho honour of the 
person that makes him a knight.” Afterwards ho was taken back 
to his chamb«‘r, and renuuned in bed until tho knights, cs<iuires. 


* Selden, Titles of f/oner, p. ^^9. 

■Daniel, Histoirf. de la Mdice Vraru^oisr, vol. i. pp. 99-104; 
liyslie’s Upton, />r Stwlio Militori, pp. 21 -24 ; Dugdale, ire/rWc/j- 
ff/uVtf, vol, ii. pp. 708-710; St‘gttr, Honor <Heil and Military^ p. 05 .V'/.; 
aial Nicolas, Oniers of liniylilluHid^ Vi)l. ii. {Order of the Jiolh), 
p. 19 sq. It Is given a.s ” tlio older and manner of creating Knight^ of 
the Bath in time of t>eaco according to the custom of Englaml,” and 
consequently date-s from a jieriod when the full ceremony of cre:iting 
knights bachelors generally had gone out of fashion. But as Ashmole, 
speaking of Knights of tho Bath, says. “ if the ceromoiiies and ciimiiu- 
staheos of their creation he well « onsiilcred, it will appear that this king 
[Henry IV. ] did not instllute l-ut rather rostm-e the aiieient maiun*v 
of making knights, and consequently that the Knights of tho iJalli 
are in truth no other than knights bachelors, that is to say, sucli as 
are created with th(»so ceremonies wherewilli knights bnehelois were 
formerly created" (Ashmole, Order of the Oarter, p. Ifi). It is 
singular that Dugilale in his translation of this ancient formnlarv has 
aciddentally omitted the actual dubbing or accolacUv Kee also Sehlen, 
TUUi €/ Honor ^ p. 678 ; and the Archwoloyicol doimial, vol. v. 
p. 258 sq, 

* In another formulary in the (.Vtton MSS. (Tih, K. viii. f. 72b 
Which is printed in full in the Arch/voloyical JnumaK vol. v. p. 267 
tg., the shoulders of the candidate are to be signe*! with the .sign 
of the cross, and in still another formulary among the Astley MSS. 
the Croat was to lie signed on the candidate’s left shoulder only by the 
senior of the ancient and grave knights “in nomine pairis,'* ikc. In 
both, however, the cross is to bo klsMd by the officiating knight after 
he had signed It with the waiter. 
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and minstrelB went to him and aronsed him. The knights then 
dre.sHcd him in distinctive garmouts, ami they then mounted their 
hor.sc.s and rode to tln^ hall where tho candidate was to leceivo 
knighthood; lii.s futun* squire was to ride Iwfore him b.inln ;iilcd 
bouring liissw'ord by the point in itsscabbnrd with his spiiiN hung- 
itig from its hilt. And when everything was pnqiared the prim e «ir 
BUhject W’ho was to knight him eamo into tlie hall, and, the 
aindidate’s sword ami ‘-.pms having >K*en pre.smted to him, he 
didivered the riglit spur to tin* “m«»st iiohlu ami grnth.i” knight 
prc.sont, and directed him to f.iston it on tho eamlithitc’s right heid, 
which he. kneeling on one knee ami putting the candidate’s light 
foot on Jiis km;c accordingly <lii|, signing the candidate's knee with 
the cro^s, ami iu lik(* manner by aimtlier “ uolde and genth*” 
knight the left spur w.is l:isr..u,.d to his h ft h< el. And th. n he v\ Uo 
was to create tin* knight took theswonl ami girded him with it, 
and then embnicing him he lifted Ins light hand ;iml smote him <»m 
tin; neck or shoulder, s.iying, “ liniii .i good knight,” and ki.s-ed 
liim.^ When this w.iH«lom* lln v .ill \\. nt to the eh.jpel with nim h 
music, and the new knight li\ing In-, n^hi h-iml ..n the nll.n )iu»- 
mis»*d to supjioi't Mild dcleiid thi tlmii h, :ind niigiiding liis s\\i»rd 
olfereil it on the ali:ir. And ci> he r.ine- out fiom ilie eh.tj^el the 
master coiik awaitetl him at tin* dom* and ■ hiimed hi.>» spnis jts his 
fee, and .said, “ ll }ou ih) .iii\ ! long' "nti.iry ti) the uiilei of i iiivalry 
(whieh Glut foibi'b, I shall Imek th'* spui li'.m yen lieids.” 

As may bo gathcTml from Si'ldon, I’avyti, T/.i Colombiors, 
MeiiestriiT, and Saiiito Palaye, llion* wore sovit.-iI differ- 
ences of detail in the (•L*n*im)ny at ilitVeivnt times ;unl in 
different places. But in the. main it was eveiv w lien* the 
I same both in its military and its r( c]e>iiisllc.i. »*li iiu nt.s. 
In the P>>nt ijirnle. lifnnanum , the old (htht and 

tlic niiimial or Comiimn Prayer Book in us.; in laiglaiid 
before the Heformation forms fur the blessing m coiiM cra 
tion of new knights arc included, ami of the.'-c tho lii.-t and 
the last are ipiotisl by Sflden.’ But tbe fu\l s,domiiitii.s 
for conferring knighthood seem to h:i\e been so largely and 

early superseded by the iUMctici* of dubbing ui gi\ing 
the aceolade alone that in Kngl.ind it bet*amc at Ja^t 
restricted to such knights as wa*iv madt at cnroimth)iis uiid 
some other occimions of state. Ami lo them the i* iiticul.ir 
numo of knights of the bath wim .i.^.^igned, while knights 
niadi* in the ordinary way wi're calleil in di.'^tim•tion fiom 
them knights of tlieswmrd, as they were ak'so called knighl.N 
bachelors in di.stinction I nun knigdils b.ini.trel.'' ll is 
usually .siippOMd that the lir>t creatinn id Knights ot the 
Bath under that de.signatiim was at the lau'oiiatiiai «d* 
Henry TV.; and before tin- Order of the Hath as a enm- 
panioiiship or eupilular lunly was instituted the last 
creation of them was at the coionalion nf ilnule', II. 
Rut all knights were also knights ol the .^imr or “eqiiites 
aurati,” beeanse their spurs were golden or gilt, the spins 
of .squires being of silver or wliiti* metal, .iml I1 m>«* iu caine 
their peculiar bailge in po[ui]ai‘ estiiualioii ami proverbial 
speech. In tlie form of theii solemn inauguration too, us 
we have noticed, the spurs tog«dher with the sword weni 
i always enq)lo\ed as tlie leaiiing and most characteri.stie 
ensigns of knighthi>od." 

With reganl to knights banneret \arious opinion.s lia\o 
been enteilaiiied as to both the nature of their dignity and 
the qualilications they wi re requireil to posse.s.s lot reeei\- 
ing it at dillereiit ia*rioils and in tliffercnt eountrie'.. On 
tho (Vmtinent the distinction whieli is eonum»nly but iii- 
corroidly made by us between tho nobility and the gi nliy 
li.is nc\ er arisen, ami it wa.s unknown here whlh' i ]ii\ ..Iry 
c.visted and heraldr> was understood. Here, as clstwinre 
in the old time, a nobleman and a gentleman meant the 

* TUlex i>f' //vno>\ ]»p. :U»S* :m<l 64 Srr Mb<i p. .’‘.67 t- r llic 

ceremonies obsrrvrd .it die kiii^^htiiit? of William, cmiit, "T H-^H.'iiid, 
when he w'.as cle«'teil king of the Roiiuans in 1247, ■uni S'Mni s 
remarks ;uid .ml Imi il i«*s with ri‘.''i>cct t > the disusi* of tin* niifii Ml f-Mm 
of investiture witli amis in the empire. ^ , 

* Siddt-n, 7'tf't'i tf //e«f)»*, p. 67'< ; Ashnmlc, On/.'r ♦;/* - ti<T/trr^ 

p. 15; l*\'oyii, ThMtre iV Ht'vveur. v«d. li. p. lOlk^. 

* ** If we sum up tlu iinnci)) 1 ensigns of kuielith'iiid. mcimit and 
iiKMiern, we shall tind tliey have been or are a Iiorsc, gohl ring, shield 
and lance, a h**lt and sword, gilt spurs, ntid a gold chAin or collar. " 
— Aahniole. O^der of the Garter ^ pp. 12, 18. 
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same thiag, aamely, a inau who under certain conditions 
of descent was entitled to armorial bearings. Hence Du 
Cange divides the modia)val nobility of France and 
Spain into three classes ; — first, barons or ricos hombres ; 
secondly, chevaliers or caballeros; and thirdly, dcuyers 
or infauzons ; and to the first, who with their several 
special titles constituted the greater nobility of either 
country, he limits the designation of banneret and the right 
of leading their followers to w^ar under a banner, otherwise 
a “drapeaii quarre” or square flag.^ Seldeii mentions as 
an instance of the nearness and sometimes community 
of the title of banneret and baron the “bannerherr” or 
“ dominus vexillifer ^ of the empire. And he also shows 
especially from the parliament rolls that the term banneret 
has been occasionally employed in Kngland as e(]uivalent 
to baron, where, for example, in the reign of Llichard II. 
among ** divers other earls ami barons there mentioned by 
name ^ plusiers autres barons et bannerets esteauts au dit 
parlament assemblcz * ” are referred to.^ In Scotland even 
as late as the reign of James Yl., lords. of parliament were 
always created bannerets as well as barons at their investi- 
ture, “ part of the ceremony consisting in the display of a 
banner, and such ‘ barones majores ’ were thereby entitled 
to the privilege of having one borne by a retainer before 
them to the field of a quadrilateral forni.”^ In Scotland, 
too, lords of parliament and bannerets were also called 
bannerents, banrents, or baronets, and in Kngland ban- 
neret was often corrupted to baronet. “ Even in a patent 
passed to Sir Ralph Fane, knight under Edward VI,, ho 
is called * baronettus * for ‘ bannerettus.’ ” ^ In this man- 
ner it is not improbable that the title of baronet may have 
been suggested to the advisers of James I. when the Order 
of Baronets was originally created by him, for it was a 
question whether the recipients of the now dignity should 
be designated by that or some other namc.^ But there is 
no doubt that as previously used it was merely a corrupt 
synonym for banneret, and not the name of any separate 
dignity. On the Continent, however, there are several re- 
corded examples of bannerets wlio hud an hereditary claim 
to that honour and its attendant privileges on the ground 
of the nature of their feudal tenure.^ And generally, at 
any rate to commence with, it seems probable that bannerets 
were in every country merely the more important class of 
feudatories, the “ ricos hombres in contrast to the knights 
bachelors, who in France in the time of St Louis were 
known as “ pauvres hoinmes.” In England all the barons 
or greater nobility were entitled to bear banners, and there- 
fore Du Cange’s observations would apply to them as well 
as to the barons or greater nobility of Franco and Hjiaiu. 
But it is clear that from a comparatively early [)criod ban- 
nerets whose claims were founded on personal distinction 
rather than on feudal tenure gradually came to the front, 
and much the same process of substitution appears to have 
gone on^in their case as that which wo have marked in the 
case of sini[)le knights. According to the Saliade and tho 
Diinnon du Mondp, as cited by Selden, bannerets were 
clearly in tho beginning feudal tenants of a certain magni- 
tude and iuiportarice and nothing more, and different forms 
for their creation are given in time of peace and in time 

* On the banner Gdsp. Militafy Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 257; and 
Nieolaa, British Onlerx of Kniohthr„A, vol. i. j). xxxvii. 

• TitUs of Honor, ])p. 1556 and C08. Soc also Hallam, Middle 
Ages,*vo\.*\\i, p. 1*26 su., ami Stiibb«, Const, HihL^ vol. iii. p. 440 fly. 

* Riddell V Z-ar<7 and Brntlirein tSc.ottish Peerages, p. 678. Also 
Nube^'a System of Heraldry, vol. ii. p. 49 ; and Selden’a Titles of 

^ HflMT, p. 7.02. ^ ^ S« l(Jen, TiiUs of Honor, pp. 608 and 657. 

• Hee “ Project pOTicernin/.! confenn^'e of the title of vidom," 
wherein it iaaaid that '*the title of vidom (vicedotniuuslwaa an ancient 
title used in tbia kingilotu of England both before and since the 
Norman Conquest ” {State Papers, James I. Domestic Series, vol. Ixlii. 
p. 150 B, pliable date Apnl 1611). 

^ Selden. Titlee qf Honor, j>. 452 sq. 


of war.’^ But in the French OedteXontananm du» wnrllte 
form alone is given, and it is quoted, by both Selden ehd 
Du Cange. From the latter a more modem veraiw of it 
is given by Daniel as the only one generally in force. 

“ Quand un bachelier," says the ewemonial in qneetion,. ** a 
grandement servi et suivi la guerre et que ila teiteanes et 
qu'il puisse avoir gentilahonKnes eee hommes et'ponr: aecou* 
pagner sa banni^re il pent licitemmt lever baaniire etiion 
Butrement ; car nul homme ne doit lever bannihre en bataiUb 
s’il n’a du moins cinquante hommes d.’artne«^ torn see 
hommes, et Ics arebiers et lee arbelestrien qui y ajqinrtien* 
nent, et sll les ,a, il doit h h premiere bataille on iliae 
trouvera apporter un pennon de ses armes et doit v^r an 
cunnetable ou aua mar^chauz ou A oelui qui eeta lieu- 
tenant de Tost pour le prince, et .requirtr qn'il ports ban- 
ni^re, et s’il lui octroyent doit sommer les herante pour 
temoignage et doivent conper la «|aeue du ^pennon.” ‘ > ,Tbe 
earliest contemporary mention of knights banneret ie in 
France, Daniel says, in*tbe reign of Philip Augustus^ and 
in England, Selden sa^s, in the reign of Edward L. But 
in neither case is r^feitnce madq to them in. .such a 
manner as to suggest that the dignity was then regarded 
os new or oven uncommon, and it seems* pretty certain 
that its existence on one side could not have long pre* 
ceded its existence on the other side of the CSianael, 

Sir Alan Plokenet, Sir Balph Daubeney, and Sir Philip 
Daqbeuey are entered as bannorAs oh the roll of the 
garrison of Caermartheu castle in 1282, and the rol]l ^f> , 
C'arlaverock records the names and arms of eighty4lrd '. 
bannerets who accompanied Edwaid li in his expeutian ' 
into Scotland in 1300. Selden quote* some and refera’to 
many of the wardrobe accounts, qf fklward IL in which 
contracts with and payments to^bannerets are mentioiied, 
observing that ** under these bannerets diven -loiighta 
bachelors and esquires usuqlly served, and according to 
tho number of them the bannerets received wages.’'* 
Wbut the exact contingent was which they were expected 
to supply to the royal host is doubtful In fhe authoriUea 
collected by Seldep, Du Cange, and Daniel it variek from 
ten and twenty-five to fifty men-at-arms with their attend- 
ants. Orose seems to prefer the medium estimate of ft 
hundred mounted combatants in all, that number forining 
a square of ten in each face, and being the lowest equi* 
valent of the mqro modem squadron.^* But, however mis 
may be, in the reign of Edward III and afterww^ 
bannerets appear as the commanders of a milltaryfoi^ ' 
raised by themselves and marshalled under the^.^nefa-^. 
although paid through them by the sovereign — ^vho ww . 
moreover always penona of profierty and aoldien of di«>' • 
tinction. At tho same time their status and their.' rala- 
tiuus both to the crown and their folbwen were the conM^ . 
quences of voluntary contract not. of fend^ tenim- - It'll 
from tho reigoa of Edward IIL and Bicherfl H. .. 

the two best descriptume.we poaaess ot the-nctual ' '' 

of a banneret havet^nti^BmittodtouB. During SaBBaM: 
the Black Prince’B expedition of 1867 into ’ 

Chandos, one of the fountler Knights of ^AeT 


made a banneret on the morning of the 4^7 on. ifj 
battle of Navarrete was fought. When, tM 
drawn up in order before the eetjon eommam^v 
ChandoH,” says FroisBart, ^^aflvancedin frdntV: 
talious with hia banner uneaBed in Mb Mgdp, H(^reji|iiiltt|A: ^ 
it to the prince, saying, * My lord, h^ 
present it to you that I may display it in 
shall bo mc^t agreeable to you ; for, thanks to r “ * ‘ 

^ 

^ Selden, Titles c/.H<mort P. 449 JO. . ■ ' , o 

Cange, IHiserUnUm ix.i Mden, 


a Du 

Daniel, iiHiee FrwnqoiH^ vbL i p. 

* Selden, TWu efBtnwr, > m. 

^ Military AnUfoMUt toL U. p. tC6e 
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now sufficient Jands to cjpable me to io so and maintain 
thei rank which it ought^to hold.’ The prince, Don Pedro, 
being present tookjbhe banner in his hands, which was 
blaaoned with a sharp stake gules on a field argent ; after 
having cut, the tail tc^ make it square, he displayed it, 
and^TBtarnlng itto him by the handle said, < Sir John, I 
return you your banner ; Qod give you stren^h and honour 


peered with the military system which had given ri.sc to it. Kxisting 
It la now therefore peculiar to the United Kingdom, win iv, 
although very fre(iiumtly conferred by letters patent, it is yut 
the only dignity which is still even occasionally creutcd- 
as every dignity was formerly created — by means of a cere- 
mony in which the sovereign and the subject personally take 
part. Everywhere else dubbing or the accola<le seems to 


to prjd80rve.it.’ Upon this Sir John left the prince, went have become obsolete, and no other species of knighthood, 
back to hk men with the banner in his hand, and said to if knighthood it can be called, is known exccpji^that which 
them, * Qentfemen, behold my banner and yours ; you is dependent on admission to some particular order. It 
will dierefore guard it as it becomes you.’ His companions is a common error to suppose that baronets are hereditary 
taking the banner replied with much cheerfulness that ^ if knights. Baronets are not knights unless they are knighted 
it pleased Ood and St Qeo^'ge they would fend it well like anybcxly else ; and, .so far from being knights because 
and act worthily of it to the utmost of their abilities’ ” ^ they are baronets, one of tl 


At a later period some distinction appears to have been 
made between bannerets who wore created under the royal 
standard, the king himself being present with his army in 
open krar, and bannerets who were created only by the 
kluifs lieutenants, as Sir John CJ^andos and Sir Thomas 
Trivet were created. But no such distinction seems to 
have existed in the reigns of EdwaM III. and Bichard II.; 
and, dthongh it was doubtless ol more ancient origin, the 
earUest contei^orary evidence of its existence is of the 


the privileges granted to them 
shortly after the institution of tlieir dignity was that they, 
not being knights, and their .siicccs.sor.s and theii* (;ldest 
sons and heirs api)areiit should, when attained their 
majority, be entitled if they dc.siud to receive knighthood.*’ 
It is a maxim of the law indeL‘d that, as Cuke says, “ the 
knight is by creaticjii and nut by duscenl,” and, although we 
hear of such designations as the “kniglit of Kerry” or the 
“knight of Clin,” tliey arc no mon*, than tmditional nick- 
names, and do not by any means im]»ly that the persona 


r0ign of James 1., when bannerets whether of one or two to wdiom they are applied are knights in a legilimate sense, 
classes had practically disappeared. Sir Thomas Smith, Notwithstanding, however, that simple knightlmud has 
Writing towards the end of the ICth century, says, after gone out of use abroad, thta-e arc innumerahle. grand el o^sesJ 

.y * . . t f -k.t I ..r ) II 1 >1 ri n k. L I f rii I f 


noticing the conditions to be observed in the creation of 
bannerets, but this order is almost grow^ out of U&e in 
England;”^ and during the controversy which arm be- 
tween the new order of baronets and the crown early in the 
17th century respecting their precedence® it was alleged 
withont contradiction in an argument on behalf of the 
baronets before the *privy council that “ there arc not 
bannerets now in teing, jjeradventure never shall be.”^ 
Sir Bedph Fane, Sir Francis Bryan, and Sir Ralph Sadler 
wore' created bannerets by the Lord Protector Somerset 
after the battle of Pinkie in 1547, and the better opmion 


commanders, and companions of a formidable ass(atineiil of 
orders in almost every |»art of tlie world,” from that of the 
Golden Fleece of Spain ami Austria to tlmse of St (.'luirks 
of Monaco and of King Xauieliameha of the Sandwich 
Islands. Bui, with the exception of the orders of the 
Golden Fleece founded by Philip IT., duke of Burgundy, 
in 1429, and of tin' Annimnation founded by Charles III., 
duke of Savi»y, in ir)18--iio\v that the orders of 8t ^fichael 
founded by Louis XL and of the Holy Ghost founded by 
ry ITT. of France, in l lGOaiid 1578, arc either extinct 


Henry 
or in aboyanoc- 


-none of the foreign military as disLiu- 


is thst this was the lost occasion on which the dignity was ! guished from the religious orders ot kiiighthoo<l have any 
conferred. It haa been stated indeed that Charles I. ! actual histcu’ical connexion with chivalry. The orders i»f tho 

creaied Sir John Smith a banneret after 'the battle of ' Genet of France and the Oak of Na\airo of course are to 

Edgehill in 1642 for having rescued the royal standard bo classed as nicro fictions witli the order of the Bound 

from the enemy. But of this there is no sufficient proof. , Table of Britain. But the pretensions of almost i‘very 

It wax also supposed that George III, had created several . other foreign order to extreme antiquity, as tnr ex:inii)lo 
naval officers bannerets towards the end of the last con- ' of the Elephant and Uaiineborg of Denmark, the Wliito 



ably an eriror. Knights 
from knights bachelors merely because they were created 
under the standard or banner of the sovereign, but further 
beoatjse their own pennons were converted into or exchanged 
forbanners. , . 

■ v On the Continent the deg ree of knight bachelor disap- 

i nhftii. 241. The other case is that of Sir Thomua 



,1640. 

preccdeiico of baronets they are 

sites the younger sons of viscounts and barons, who canio next 
STPlsmiierSta inade by the soveroigu it person under the royal stand- 
la an arniy royal in open war,** and immediately before 
ina d ^ by the sovereign in person,’ and are still so 
“T*Mm of Precedence’’ (eoe Selden, Tttfiw of 

760).' . ^ 

*W«lPW»#Wi.l)oi«»tio Series, James the Pintt, vol. Ixvii p. 119. 

■ .Tmm 24th! Hie Mejesty was pleasdd to confer the 
MhyjnpfeiyJl Pfffht. • Vinnneret on the following flag oflicew and 
ji V . . yu foyal standard, who kneeling kiased hand, on 

1 1 Adipimla Pye and Sprye, 77 q^**'wI. 

„w>i. nijtllM 'jmarin on these and the other cases Onfera 

” xliil.), and Sir WiUiam Fitaherlwrt imh^M a^ny- 
on tbe enbject, A Short In^ry wto thoIMure 
JSSif li5y*igV-”-. w Puismouth, & 0 ., which ia very scarce, hut 

InttotrtdoBoeof 


even ill modern days to loprcsciit tlic o^tiibli'^liim iit 
tho rcivival or reorganisation of an urd<*r. England bas 
80 V 6 I 1 orders of knighthood, the (Jurter, tho Thistle, bt 
Patrick, the Bath, tiio Star of India, St Michutd and St 
George, and the Indian Einpiro ; and, while tho first is 
undoubtedly the oldest a.s well as tho most illustrious 
iuiywliero existing, a fictitious antiquity has been claimed 


dictmciit w;h Ih-IiI ii«^t to w sutfioiciit, wUcieloro tw was iikiu’U.mi 
novo by tlu‘ luiiu* of Sir Tlcniy Ferrers, Bnroiiet.” Jbydall. Jos 
fmtujuns ojnufAotfh'S, or (hr Laio of KntjUmd rrlotlwj h fh,' yuhiht}j 
and (Mrif, p. r>o, Tiombm, Id?.*). AUcr the di-^puto tbo 


** “SirlbMWV FtTi^ r'i, Ihinmot, was iiidu tt il by tlie nanu* of Sir Henry 
Ferrers. Kuwlit, tor tin* niuither of (.no Stone whom oiuj Ni>;hliin?.ib3 
fclouiously innrtbi’ivvl, ami tliat the said .«lir Henry was present aid- 
ing ami ai«*liiinr, X«’. tq.-.n tins indiotinniL Sir Henry Ferivis being 
arrai-^ned said be nexer was kidjjjhted, wbieh boi;i}r confea.sed, Ibo in- 
clietineiit was la id m^t to be sutlieient, wbeiefore be was indu ted ./e 

‘ " Jos 

p, ;>l», liOmion, lUf.i. ^vun miu ui-'^jhh- IM L«i. il ibtX 
baronets and the y«'un;4er son.s of \isf’oimts and baion.-^ loi\ ]tie- 
e^enco in HH‘J, it was deelared by James I., aimniir^ other eon- 
eessions to them, that “ Ids Majesty is pleased to kini.dit the pi. seFit 
baronets that aie no kni'dits,” and that for the future all baromls .md 
their eldest .‘^ons ;uid heirs ai)t)arent shunM be kriij^bted if t?lev leased 
to apply for knighthood when they came or wore of age. 

EolUf io Jae. T., part x. No. 18; SeMeu, Tith's of Jivt,} /*, p. 087. 

^ biuia XIV intrnduceii the jn;’ tico of clivhling the moinbers uf mili- 
tary onlera into wvoral dsgroeti when he ostablishoo tho order of 

- .6 
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and is even still frequent!)" conceded to the second and 
fuurtli, although the third, Jiftli, sixth, and Huventh appear 
to bo as enn tented ly as they are iiiiqiiestioimbly recent. 

It is, l]i)\vever, certain that the “most noble’' Order 
of the (hirter at hia.^t ^^as instituted in the middle of 
the 1 4th century, nhen, to use Kalhini’s words, the 
court of JCngland “was the sun as it were of that 
eystcni wliieli embraced tlio valour and nobility of the 
Christian wyrld, ’ when “ chivalry was in its zenhh, and 
in all the. viiliies wliich adorned the knightly character 
none were so conspicuous as Edward 111. and the Black 
I’rinri'.'’ But in what particular yen* tl)is (‘vent occurred 
ir. and has been the subject of much dillerence of opinion. 
All tlie original rt'cords of the order until after 1416 liave 
^'crislieil, and consequently the (jucstion depends for its 
bcttleim nt not on direct testimony but on inferenee from 
circumstjinces. 'Hie dati's which have been selected vary 
from l.*M4 to 1351, and it is a matter of somo historical 
interest and importaiico to dclci niiiic so far as it is practi- 
cable which them is pn)b:ibly accurate, since Dr tStubb.s 
cites the ftict ()f “Edward 111. et*k4)rating his great feast 
on tlu! institution of the. Order of tlio (Jiirter in the midst 
of the Black Death'’ a-; a “ typii*al illn^tration ” uf the 
heart h‘'isncss and want (jf sMiipathy between clas.ses which 
he holds to have been <• li a ract eristic of tlie age.' The 
Black Death m:uh‘ its ajipearanre on the coast early in 
August 13-lS, reached the. <’Hpital in thi?, folhming Novem- 
ber, and s[treadiiig (‘Ver the cuuntiy raged until the end 
of Se[at iuber 134'J. Hence hr Stubbs apparently agrees 
with A^'hmole. (who baseil his opinion on the preamble to 
the two earliest but evidently not contem[jorary copies of 
the statutes) in referring the iii'^titiition of the order an*! 
the accompanying feast to St (leorge’s Day in the April of 
the second of thes(3 two years/" ^\r Bongnian thinks that 
the Older was “finally c.stablished ’’ in 1317,’* Mr Belt/, 
contends that it was founded in 1344, as Eroissart, who 
wrote in the reign of Ivlwiird III. and iliehard II., aftirms. 
while Sir Harris Nicolas maintain.s that, although it is 
not iinpo^<i])le tiiiit KiUvard Jll. may have d(3termincd to 
found an onler of knightlnaMl in 1314, when he invited 
knights of all coiiiitrie.'^ to jou.',t.s at Windsor and revived 
the feast of tlie Itoiiiid Tabh», of which Froissart Speaks, 
yet “the details of the Order of the (Jarter w’cro not 
settled (even If the institution itself was eoniemplatod), 
the companions a]»p<»inted, ma’ the name or ensign.s 
o.-tiiMi.'.lied until the latter part of 1317 or early in 
13 1 And, without going fully into the evidence, 
which may be cxainine.d at length in Nicolas and Ikdtz, 
it is indisputable tliat in the w^o'drobe account from 
S.’ptcnibcr 1317 to .January 13l!>, the 2Dt and 23d 
F.dvvard 117., tlie of cerlnin Ii.iMts with garters 

ar.d the PK.tto ^Tiibroi* I'Tcd Oil tlicm is marked for »St 
(I'.orA-’.- D.»y, that dmiUr vestments for the king and 
till 0 ‘ e.ivions ijot eoiinected w itli tli»' onler are re- 
<*. l ied' as 1 j iving b- en dilivercd in 1317 at the Chri.stmas 
;..inu '> at t J uildfoi-rl and the tuiirnanienl s at Bury, Wimlsor, 
J.ichliv.ld, ami Eltliaru, that the letters patent relating to 
til" [u-ep-iration id the royal chapel id Windsor are dat**d 
in Aijgii t and that in the treasury accounts <d the 

Prill, c: of Wall s there i.i an entry in N()vend>er l.'ll.'Sof the 
gift by him ot “twenty four garters to the knight.-, id the 
Society of the (Iart»*r/ ' But that the order, allhuugli 
from tkis m.iriift-tly ilre.idy fully constituted in the 

^ \ '1. . . ji. KJ'.i. 

* ./ //' . ji, I'-T", Aiisti'k, ()f(h f of thj 

tf'irtfr, V'll 1. ]' .. I I trie liV-'t »it' Tltffit •»/' linnnr. 

B'v* ^ iat7, .ii.'l ifi ♦.)/ !.) ^ i-iliti'Mi l‘)n. ill lii.» /.'A* oj 

fJI., a!i I ifj li. }». xyx,, iMiIlwt tiiu v.'lril•u^ 

olUi-r .'oithontii /,//.; of Kdtrard Jll., vol. i. p. 2118. 

^ hrdeftt 4/ KniyhihxA^ vol. i. p, IxxL aiidpp. 0-15. 

* Bfcllz, p. 386. 


autumn of 1348, was not in cxisitience before the snmmet 
of 1346 Sir Harris Nicolas holds on \ho ground that nobody 
who was not a knight could under its, statutes have been 
admitted to it, and that neither the Prince of Wales nor 
several others of the original copipanions were knighted 
until the middle of that year. Mr Beltz, following a sug- 
gcistion of Aiistis, had endeavoured to overcome this 
dilliculty by assulning that' the IJlack Prince had been 
kniglited in his infancy, and that he w^as maiK} a banneret 
at the age. of lifteen. But, although it was not unusual 
fur the sons of sovereigns and great’ feudatories to be 
knighted when they were children, and even at their bap- 
tism, it is beyoifd question, a^i Sir Harris Nicolas points 
out, that in England only commoners could be formally 
created banjiercts. All knights of or above the rank of a 
baron were at once entitled to bear their banners in the 
Held. And that the Prince of Wales was knighti'd on the 
landing of Edward IIL’s expedition against Franco at La 
Hogue in July 1346 t^iere can be no doubt. It seems 
pretty clear, hdw’ever, that the'Ordcr of the Garter was in- 
stituted and the great „ftast celebrated, not in the midst of 
the Black Death, but at^any rate s mie months before its 
ravages coniinenccd. , Regarding tlie occasion there has 
been almost as much controversy as regarding the date of 
its founilation. " The “ vulgar and more general story,” as 
Ashmole calls it, is thjat of the countess of Salisbury’s 
garter. But commentators are not at, one as to which 
cimntcss of Salisbury was the heroine of the adventure, 
whetlur she w'as Katherine Mbntacutc or Joan the Fair 
Maid of Kent, while Heylyn rejects the legend as “a vain 
aiMi idle romance derogatory both to the founder and the 
onler, first published by Polydor Vergil, a stranger to the 
aifairs uf England, and by him taken upon no better 
ground than fuma vnlgi^ the tradition of the common 
peo[>le, too trilling a foundation for so great a building,” 
and Anstis says that “ it ia now no more credited than 
the absurd, ridiculous relation of ]Michcli Marquez that 
this order, termed from the Greek language Pcriscelidis 
Ordo, was eriictecl to the memory of one Periscelide, a true 
IVn’ry queen, or the whimsical drcSim of Mr Joshua Barnes 
in his far fetched derivation of it from the Cabiri among 
tho Haniotliracians.”*^ Ashmole, however, while denying 
that any such accident became the principal cause of 
creating the order, will not altogether rojmdiate the alle- 
gation that “the king may have picked up a garter at 
some .sok'inn ball or festivity,”- the queen's garter, as some 
hcivc sail!, — while she and not he made use of the memo- 
rable words “ lloni soit cpii mal y pense.” ^ Another legend 
is that contained in the preface to the Register or Black 
Book of the order, compiled in the reign of Henry Vlll., 
by what authority supported is unknown, that Rivard L, 
while his forces were employed against Cyprus and Acre, 
laid lieen inspired through tlie iriHtnimentality of St 
( JoorgR with renewed courage and tlie means of animating 
iii.s fatigued soldiers by4he device of tying about the legs 
of a cliosen number of knights a leathern thong or garter, 
to tlic end that being thereby reminded of the honour of 
tht;ir enterprise they might lie encouraged to redoubled 
i llbrts for victory. This was supposed to have been in tho 
mind of Edward HI. when he fixed on the garter as the 
(>mblcm of the order, and it was stated so to have been by 
'laylor, master of the rolls, in his address to Francis I. of 
Franco on his investiture in 1527.^ According to Ashmole 
tho true account of the matter is that, ‘‘King Edward having 
given forth his own garter as the signal for a battle which 
.sped fortunately (which with Du Chosne wo conceive to 
be that of Cressy, fought almost three years after the setting 

Heylyn, Comographie. and BUiffry of Ow Wholt Wwtd, hook i. 
p. 286 ; AuftiB, Ordet of the Owt9r^ fol. i. p. 62. 

7 Order pfihe Oarttr^ p. 182« * BtHi, MenmUdo^ p. xhi 
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Mp of tho Round Table^at Windsor, rather than with tlio successors wore madn eli^'iblo notwitlistanding tho 
author of the ‘Nouveau TJi^itro du Monde’ that of chapter might romplote. In anoilior aiUraii.Mi 
IVictiers, which ha^jpencd above seven yeans after the was cflectwl by tlui piuvisiou that tlic lineal d( M-.tiuluni.; 
foiuidation of the order and whereat King Edward was nut of (.lourgc II. slimild lie eligiblo in tho saiiu*. inaniK r, 
pre3ent),thevictory,wef^ay, being happily gained, he thcnco except the iVince nf Wales fm- tlio time being, who wes 
took occasion to institute this order, and gavo the gaiter declared to be “a cmidituent part of the original insiiti^ 
(assumed by him for the symbol of unity and society) pro- tioii’'; and again in [s.Jl it was farther ordained llial llie 
emineuce among the ©ensigns of it, wlience that select privilege accordeil to tin- lineal descendants of (Icorge II. 
number whcTm he incorporated into a fraternity are fre- should extend to the lineal doscendaiiis of ({eoige I. " The, 
qiiently styled ‘ecpiitfis aurefo periscolidis ’ and vulgarly power of making au.l nnidifying the statute., of the order 
knights of the garter.” ^ Ash mole and Reitz also see in tho as exeinplilied in iheMi iim..\.itions had from the lH‘gin* 
order a reference to tho king’s French claims, and remark iiing beiongCMl to tin* \\]i..le fi. demit v, ainl it was only in 
that the colour of the garler is the tinitu.o of the field the nagii of Charie.s li. it wa.s surrendered to the 
of tho French arms. Rut, as Sir Harris Nicohis pcant.^ sovereign. Rut the knielits ci'iitiiiued at any rate 
out, — although Ashmolo is not open to tho correction,- — j forniidly to eliM-t their and the goigeons and 

this hyp()the.sis rests for its plausibility on the ussump j elaboralo cereinonie.s of in.-tallaiiMii weie still n garded a.s 
tion that the order waj\ established before the invasion | rupiiMte fo the full reception .d 1: li .-liU eh-ct. Since Hn 3 
of France in 11546. And he fiirtlier observes that ‘‘ a great 1 beginning of the reign of ( lem 1 1 l.,ii.)\\c\er, i)otli ehapters 
variety of devices and motl^oes we^-e used by Edw'ard III. ; ■ and in^tallatiHns becaim' inoie and ".nn- occa^^itaial, ami it 
they were chosen from the most trivial caasea and were of j is now the establirdu-d custiin* for tijt- n-iin alt»)uether 
an amorous rather thanot a rnili^ifv?' character. iVothing/’ ; to dispense with them. Altlmngli, :i , ^ll• Hai-i-i,, Xic»»]a.s 
he adds, “is more likdy than that m a crow’Jcd assemblya observes, nothing is now known ..f th.- fon,i i)t‘ ad!>iitting 
lady should a^iden tally havcMlrop pc d her garter ; that the ladies into tlio order, Hie ile.st riptimi in tliciii in 

circumstance should have caused a smile in the bystanders; the records during tlio 1 Ith and loth cLhi'iiI.- J.' nvi--, no 
and that on its being takon up by Rd\vard*he should have . doubt that they were regnlaiJy ]erei\e'l into it. 'Hio 
reproved the levity of his eourtiers by so happy and . <|ucen consoit, tho wi\(s and daiigliri i.> oi knight^, and 
chivalrous ail exclamation, placing the garter at the same some other women of t‘\:iltcd jio.sitinii, wii(‘ de-ignalcd 
time on his own knee, as ‘ Dislionoiired 1 e he who thinks . “Dames do la Krati rnit*'* do St Oeoige,” and entries of 
ill of it.’ Such a circnnistaiice occurring at a time of | the doli\ery of roles and gaiters to tin m aic foiiinl at 
general festivity, when dovii*os, mottoes, and conceits of intoi‘\als in the Wardrobe Accounts from tlic oOt It Rilward 
all kinds were adopted as ornamoiitsor badges of thehilbits 111. (l.*17t)) to the JOlh of Henry VI I. ( I IPo), tin* tii^l 1m ing 
worn at jousts and tijirnaments, wmiild naturally have been j.sabel, countc.^s of Redford, the ilauglitia* ol llie one king, 
commemorated as other royal expressions seem to ha\e and llu5 la.st being .Margaiet and idizalM lli, tlic diangljtcr.s 
been by its conversion kite a device and motto for tho of the other king. The eHigics ol Mar::aiet l)\n>n, wile ol 
dresses at an approaching hastilude.”- Moreover, Sir ! Sir Robert llarconrt, K.D., at Stanton lliuvoiut, and •)! 

Harris Nicolas coiitomls that the order had no loftier. Alice Chancer, wife of William de li iNlc. duke nt Siiil..|k, 
immediate origin than a joust or tournament. It ooii- ' K.tJ., at Ewebm^. which date fmm the )vi-n< nf lb my VI. 
sisted of the king and the Black Rrince, and twonty-four | and PMward 1\^, Inuo gartcis on lln ir ielt mm . Ai a 
knights divided into two bamls of twelve like tho tiltersiu chapter in lb.*)? an attcnipl was made to n-vi-e tho pjaetiee 
a hostiludc — at tho heacl of the tme being the first, and of of issuing the cn.signs of the nnlcr to ladii^. Sii .James 
the other the second ; and to tho companions belonging to Rainier, acting as dojnity for Sii 'riioiuas lb wi-, tlic cli jn 
each, ^heu the order had suiuirscded the Round Table and ccllor of the order, moved the M»\ercigu th.'l tin- wi\i ,^ nl 
bad become a permanent institution, w^ere assigned stalls the knights companions might li:i\c the pii\ . . gc •.! w.-ajing 
either on the sovereign’s or the prince’s side of St (Icorge’s . “a. garter of the order about llu-ir aim,', lui . an npiMi- i.-be 
Chapel. That Sir Harris Nicolas is accurate in this con- j at fctival times, nc<‘ording ti> anciei l mage. i’Ji. ni itter 
jectiire seems probable from the selection which was made | was rcfern tl by l’luirh..s b iv) lla' ijm-i-n, ami aimthiT ch.iptcr 
of tho “founder knights.” As Mr Reitz observes, the fame , was a\*\M»uited fov the \>uipo. c taking it iul»» hi»a\ cvjw- 
of Sir Reginald Cohliam, ^irAYaiter Mvuvny, and the earls ^ sidcvaUon. Wwt vowing tu t\\»- vix A wav n‘a\i\ug imthw 
of Northampton, Hereford, and SulMk was aive-ady esVab- was done in the muttf r At pu rm Viie oWwn'* t)\* t\m 
lished by their wwliko exploits, and they w’ould certainly nrd. r an* hvi* tin* pit lal*-, c li me* i].>r, n-ud'^ti-r, king of 
have been among the original cunjj>.inions Lad tho order ai/n.s nml n.-hcr -tJn^ ih>t, thiiJ, .i/;d Jillli havj/jg hctn 
been then regarded as the renvard of military merit only, attached to it I’lom llic ci'inim nccmcni. wliih* the fourth 
But, although these i*niinent w'arriors w'orc subsoiucntly w.is ad»hd by Ibnry \. and tho jMci-nd by Rdv.ard IV. 
elected as vacancies occurred, their admission tvas post 'Iho prelate his always bicn the indinp ol Winclic.^bT ; 

poned to that of several very young and in actual war- , the rlmnccllm- was fnrim ily the lMsho[> Sali.NHuiy, but 
fare comparutiv'ely nnknowm kniglils, whose claims to the i.s noW' tlio bisln'}» of Oxlonl: the rcgisti'rshi[) and tlio 
honour may be mo.st rationally explained on tho assumption - dcam ry el AVind.ser lane lM.-cn united since tin* u-ign of 
that they had excelled in the particular feats of anus (Miarh-s I. ; lla* king of aims, wlu^e duties weu* in the 
which preceded the institution of the order. Tho order beginning discliaiged by AViml.ser herald is gsirter [»rincijial 
was dedicated to St (leorgo of Cappadticia and St Edward king ot arm^ ; and the uglier i> the gentleman n.dier of tho 
tho Confessor, and its feast or solemn annual convention Black Rod. 

was kept at Windsor on St Ceorge’s Day, tins 23d of April, The other onlers 4»f knightlnmd subsisting in the. Rriti.di other 
with little interruption from the reign oT Edward III. to empire miiNt bespoken 4‘f m*) re brietly. The “mo^^ amient '8ritisk 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Rut a feN/ years after thu OnlciM^f tlie 'Hiistle was founded by lamo'; >1 m 
Beetoration tho celebration was altogether discontinued, ami ih dic.ited to St Andr \v. It cim.sisted ef the ."umu igii 
The original companionship had consisted of the sovereign and eight kniglils conipaniinis, and i\41 into ;:bi \ nice at? 
and twenty-five knights, and no cliange was inado in this the ReM»lulion 4*f 1688. In 1703 it was r(\i\ed l>\ 
respect until 178G, when the sons of George III. and his Anm*, when it was ardaim d to con.sist of tli.‘ si'\ci« ign and 
' ' — “• tj * twelve knights companions, the number being increased to 

• M^VKnS^'yTi ^ ImlU. sixteen by Statute in 1827. The “ most illustr.ou.3 ” Order 
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of St Patrick was instituted by Qeorge III. in 1788, to 
consist of tlic sovereign, the lord lieutenant of Ireland as 
grand master, and iiftoou knights companions, enlarged to 
twenty-two in The “most honourable'^ Order of 

the Bath was established by George L in 172r>, to consist 
of the sovereign, a grand master, and thirty-six knights 
companions. This was a pretended revival of an order 
siip[>ose(l t(» have been created’ by Henry IV. at his 
coronation yi 1*399. But, as we have before shown, no 
such order exist ed. Knights of the Bath, although they 
were allowed precedeiico before knights bachelors, were 
merely knights bachelors who were knighted with more 
elaborate ceremonies than others and on certain great 
occasions. After the so-called revival the gr-and mastership 
merged in the crown on the death of John, duke of Mon- 
tagu, the tirst tenant of the olbce in 1749, and in 1815 and 
again in liS47 the constitution of the order was remodelled. 
Exclusive of the sovereign, royal princes, and distinguished 
foreigners, it is limited to fifty military and twenty-five civil 
knights grand crosses, one hundred and twenty- three mili- 
tary and eighty civil knights eojnmanders, and six hundred 
and ninety military and two hundred and fifty civil com- 
panions. The “ nu)st distinguished Order of St ilichael 
and St George was founded by the prince regent, after- 
wards George IV, in 1818, in commemoration of the British 
protectorate of the Ionian Island-s, “for natives of the 
Ionian Islands and of the island of Malta and its depend- 
encies, and for such oilier subjects of his majesty as 
may hold high and ctmiidential situations in the Mediter- 
ranean.” By statute of 1832 the lord high commissioner 
of the Ionian Kslands was to bo tbc grand master, and 
the order was directed to consist of fifteen kniglits granfl 
crosses, twenty knights commanders, and twenty-five 
cavaliers or companions. After the repudiation of the 
British protectorate of the Ionian Islands, the order was 
placed on a new basis, and by letters patent of 1868 and 
1877 it >vas extended and provided for such of “the 
natural born subjects of the crown of the United Kingdom 
as may have held or shall hold liigh and confidential offices 
within her ^Majesty’s colonial possessions, and in reward for 
services rendered to the crown in relation to the foreign 
affairs of the empire.” It is now limited to fifty knights 
grand cru.sses, of whom the first or principal is grand 
master, exclusive of extra and honorary members, of one 
hundred and fifty knights companions, and two hundred 
and sixty companions. It ranks between the “most 
exalted ” Order of the Star of India and the Order of the 
Indian Empire, of both of which the viceroy of India for 
the time being is tx ijlfirio grand master. Of these the 
first was instituted in 1861 and enlarged in 1876, and 
the second was established in 1878 in commemoration of 
the Queen's assumijtion of the imperial style and title of 
the empress of India. Of the Star of India there may 
be thir^ knights grand commanders, seventy-two knights 
commanders, and one linndred and fifty-four companions, 
w^hile of the Indian Empire there may be an unlimited 
number of comjianionsj among whom the councillors of her 
majesty for her Indian empire are included by virtue of 
their office and for life. 

Persons It has been the general opinion, as expressed by Sainto 
Palaye and Mills, that formerly all kniglits were qualified 
to'coMfV:r knighthood.^ But it maybe questioned whether 
kiiiffht- privSege was thus indiscriminately enjoyed even in the 
h.joa. earlier da^s of chivalry. It is true that as much might be 
infefred from the testimony of the romance writers; 
hirttoricar evidence, however, tends to limit the proposition, 
and tbc sounder conclusion appears to be, as Sir Harris 
Nicolas says, that the right was always restricte d in ope ra- 

^ vol. i. p. 67, vol. i. p. 22; JUttory of (Mvaky ; 

Gibbon, Dtclim (md FaU^ vol vli. p. 20(1 
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tion to sovereign princesi to ih(|{ie acting under their 
authority or sanction, and to a few other personages of 
exalted rank and station.^ In seve^ the writs for dis- 
traint of knighthood from Henry JlL to Edward IIL a 
distinction is drawn between thosa who are to be knij^ed 
by the king himself or by the sheriffs of counties respect- 
ively, and we have seen that bishops and abbots could 
make knights in the 11th &nd 12th centuries.^ At all 
periods the commanders of the royal armfbs had the 
power of conferring knighthood ; as late as the reign of 
Elizabeth it w'os exercised among others by Sir Henry 
Sidney in 1583, and Robert, earl of Essex, in 1595, while 
under James L ^n ordinancei of 1622, confirmed by a 
proslamation of 1623, for the registratbn of knights in 
the college of arms, is rendered applicable to all who 
should receive knighthood from either the king or any of 
his lieutenants.^ Many sovereigns, too, both of England 
and of Franco, have been knighted after their accession 
to the throne ^by theiib own subjects, as, for instance, 
Edward IIL by Henry, earl of Lancaster, Edward VI by 
the Lord Protector Somerset, LcAiis IX. by Philip, duke of 
Burgundy, and Francis I. by the Chtjvalior Bayard But 
when in 1643 Henrji Ylll. appointed Sii^ John Wallop 
to be captain of Guisnes, it was considered necessary that 
he should be authorized in express terms to confer knight- 
hood, which was also done by Edward VI. in his own case 
when he received knighthood from (he duke of Somerset,^ 
In Kko manner Henry, carl of Arundel, under special 
cummiifsiou from the queen, cfeated the Knights of the 
Hath and other knights at the coronation of Elizabeth in 
15ff9, and in the patent from James 11. nominating 
Christopher, duke of Albemarle, goyemor of Jamaica in 
1686 he is empowered to confer klljghtbood on any 
persons “not exceeding six in# number within the said 
island whom be may think deserving of the same in the 
king’s service.” • But at present the only subject to whom 
the right of conferring knighthood belongs is the lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, and to him it belongs merely by long 
usage and established custom. It was called in question 
in 1821 by the Lords of the Admiralty on the occasion of 
Earl Talbot knighting Sir John PhQliulore, a captain in 
the navy, and the point, having been submitted to'lthe law 
officers of the crown in England and Ireland, was the 
subject of contradictory opinions from them. In 1823, 
however, it was referred by order in council to the English 
judges, who uiianimously reported in favour of the lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland’s claims.^ But, by whomsoever- con- 
ferred, knighthood at one time endowed the recipient with 
the same status and attributes in every country wherein 
chivalry was recognized. In the Middle Ages it was a 
common pmctice for sovereigns and princes to dub each 
ovher knights much as they were afterwards,, and are now, 
in the habit of exchan^ng the stars and ribands. of- their 
orders. Henry II. was ^iglited by his great-unde David 
I. of Scotland, Alexand^dlL of Scotland by Henry IIL, 
Edward 1. when he was prince by Alphoiwo X. of Oac^ile,^ 
and Ferdinand of Portugal by Edmund of Langley, eoirl of, 
Cambridge.^ And, long after the military importonce. of 
knighthood had practically disappeared, what may h^ called 
its cosmopolitan character was maintained ^ Writing iu. 
the 17tb century, Mr Justice Doddridge lays it down os, a 
principle of law in which he is supported by all the older 

• OrUars of Knijghthood^ vol. i. p. xl 

* p. 688. ^ ‘ 

« Harloian MS. 6063 ; Hargrave MS. 826. 

® Patent RoUst SStli Hon. VIII., jiart xvl,, No. 24 ; &amet, 
of Reformation^ vol. i. p. 16. 

^ Ryiner, Foedcra, vol xv# p. 497 ; Patent RoUe^ 4th .Jac* XL, pert 
V., No. 20. , \ 

^ Nicolas, Ordere of KrUghthood, vol. i. p. xlv. ' /' ■ 

^ “ Be Milite Biaaertatlo,” Foethmme p. 161* . 
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ftathorlUes that **tlie l^hest and the lowest dignities are 
■ universal, for if the king of a foreign nation come into 
England by leave of the king of this realm (as it ought to 
be)| in this case he shall sue and bo sued by the name of a 
king^ so shall he sue and bo sued by the name of a knight 
wheresoever he received that degree of dignity, but other- 
. wise it is as of a duke, marquess, earl,<> or other title of 
honour givej by any foreign king.”^ The well-known 
story torn by Camden about Queen Elizabeth and Sir 
Thomas Arundel afterwards Lord Arundel of Wardour, 
and her disinclination that her sheep should bear a 
stranger’b mark,’' and ‘^ aance after the whistle of every 
foreigner,” had reference to% countship of the empire, and 
not to knighthood or an order of chivalry. Even to^he 
end of the last century indeed any knight duly dubbed 
abroad was fully accepted ah a knight in England. Hence 
when in 1792, at the request of the king of Sweden, 
Gfeorge III. invested Sir Sidney Smith with the grand cross 
and collar of the Swedish Drdor of the Sword, it was ex- 
pressly abnounced that ho ‘'was not knighted on this 
occasion, that ceremony havings been performed by his 
late Swedish majesty.’ ^ By certain regulations, however, 
made in 1823y and repeated and ealarged in 1855, not 
only is it provided that the sovereign's permission by royal 
warrant shall be necessary for the reception by a British 
subject of any foreign order of knighthood, but further 
that, such pel:mission ^all not authorize “ the assumption 
of any style, appellation,^ rank, precedendo, or privilege 
appertaining to a knight bachelor of the United Kin^ddm.” 
Moreover, no permission of the kind will be granted 
“unless the foreign order shall have boon conferred in 
consequence of a^vcdand distinguished service before the 
enemy either at Wa’ or in the field,” or unless the person 
receiving it shall have been “ actually and entirely ” em- 
ployed beyond the British dominions “ in the service of the 
foreign sovereign by whom the order is conferred.” ^ 
jradfr Since knighthood was accorded either by actual investi- 
• ture or its equivalent, a counter process of degradation was 
regarded as necessary for the purpose of depriving anybody 
who had once received it of the rank and condition it im- 
plied. ,4b<l ^bis respect there can be no doubt that the 
order of chivalry was designedly assimilated to the order of 
priesthood.^ Hence, as Solden points out, “ as by the camm 
laws the ceremony of degradation from any degree of any 
order is by the solemn taking away those things from the 
dork wherewith he was so invested at his taking the order 
from which he is to be degraded, so the ceremonies of degra- 
diition 'of a knight were in ancient times such as that the 
' sword, With which he was girt at his knighting and the 
sjpuTO that Wore put on him were to be publicly taken off 
from him, and some other solemnities were sometimes in 
it” 9 The casOs in which a knight has been formally do- 
. gjraded in England are exceedingly few, so few indeed that 
onlf ate mentioned by Segar, writing in 1602, and 
; ' Callaway, says tihat only three wm on record in the College 
,, of 'Arms when he wrote in 1793. But in illustration of 
' ' tte’ statement of Coko that “when a knight is dejpded 
' -of his punishments is ‘quod clypeus suns gentilicius 
.tOVOTUBJerit,’ afid how his arms be reversed that he beareth 
, ' , ;Su' Harris Nicolas states that in ah illuminated 
• ' , Matthew Paris’s Iliatoria Major^ among the royal 

.. ^liwnli^flptB iri the British Museum, there is a representa- 
' < W .Rr William de Marisco, who was* convicted of 
. ti&sph-^j^ the reign of Henry III., with h's sword and 

P* 129- * London May 19, 1792. 

* Decern^ 6, 1823, and May 15, 1855. 

' ^ On the Oonheetit very elaborate reromonie!*, partly heraldic and 
y pskly were observed in the degradation of a knight, wliirh 

i^ daMbMby SaihW Palaye, Mtmoires, voL, L p. 316 iq,, and after 
^ vol, L p. 60 
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the staff of his banner broken and his shield hewn 
asunder.^ With this exception, however, the earliest known 
example of degradation from knighthood is that of Sir 
Andrew Harclay, who was created earl of Carlisle by 
Edward IL, and was attainted of high treason in the 
year following his creation. Ho was tried and condemned 
at Carlisle in 1323 by special commission under Edmund 
of Woodstock, carl of Kent, the king’s half-brother. A 
part of his sentence, as preserved in tho record, wms in 
the following words ; “ (|ue vous soietz degrade, qiic vous 
perdetz noun do count pur vous et pur vous heirs a touts 
jours quo vous soietz deceynt del espec iiue vous esporeuns 
d’orrees soient coiipcz do talouns,” which having been done, 
according to Holingshcd, Sir Anthony lAicy, the sheriff of 
Cumberland, said to him, “ Andrew, thou art no knight, 
but thou art a knave,” when judgment for treason w'as 
pronounced on him, and lui was immediately beheaded.^ 

Tho next case was that of Sir Uulpii (ln*y, which occurred 
in the reign of Edward IV. He. wus tried and convicted 
of treason, before .John Tiptoft, carl (»f Worcester, constable 
of England in 1168, but tins sentence as prcservctl by 
Stowe seems to indicate that the ceremonies of ilegrado- 
tion wore to be remitted.^ The last ell'll' wus that of Sir 
Francis ^fichell in 1621, whose siiiirs we re hacked from liis 
heels, his sword belt cut, and his sword l»roken over his head 
by the heralds in Westminster Hall.'* The ceremony of de- 
grading a knight who is a companion of mi ord^r which 
as a capitular body has a eliapcd assigned to it ujjplieb to 
his achievements therein displayed more markedly tliau 
to him ill person. On the degradation of a Knight of 
the Garter, indeed, a dejaUatiou of the companions are 
(Ashmole says) to go to him, attended by Garter king of 
arms, who “in a solemn manner first takes fn»m him 
his George and riband and then his garter.” But the 
principal observances are that his banner, lielin, and 
armorial plate are torn down from above and from off his 
stall by the oflicors of arms, and are by them spurned or 
kicked out of the buildiug.^^ From the Ordt r of tho 
Garter William Lord Bagel, who was subsequenlly rein- 
stated, was dcgnidccl in 1552, “chitdly/’ according to the 
diary of Edward VI., “because he was iu> genthman of 
blood neither of father’s .side or m()tln‘r’.s The 

degradation in duo form of James, duke of Monmouth, and 
of James, duke of Ornumjl, for treason occnrrecl Mner.illy 
in 1685 and 1716 Tliomas Lord (\)clirane and Sir Eyre 
Cooio were similarly degraded from the Order of tijo Bath 
in 1814 and 1816. But in all tlicsc cases tlie knights 
retained their knighthood, although they were cxiadled 
from the orders to w'hich they had heloiigcd. 

Boughly speaking, tho age of ehivalry )>roperly so called Dcclino 
maybe said to have extended fn)m tho beginning of tho of 
crusades to tho end of the Wars t)f the Boses. Within the 
limits of that period, which comprised about four hundred 
yearis all that was peculiarly characteristic of it ajosc, at- 
tained to maturity, and fell into decay. It is true that 
gome of its spirit and many of its i«xternal forms lingered 
on throughout tin' greater part of ihc 16th century. B.ut 
the chivalry of Francis I. and Charles V. bore much tho 
same relation to llio chivalry of Bklward IIT. and tho 
Black Prince that the romance of Don Quixote bears lo 
tho romance of Aniadis de Gaul. Xs a practical mili- 
tary system chivalry was entirely at an end. Tho revulu- 

^ Nicoln.s nrifish OnU'rs of K p. xxviii. 

^ Hi'Men, Titha •'/ l/onnr, p. 

* Nieol.is, ,/«/>• .»/ Knvjhihoody p. xxviv ; Sil.ki , T'iK^ of 
lion nr t ]». 

** llallaway’s Uorahhif^ p. .‘5011. Onh'r (f tho ititrhr, p *’»21, 

** W'urrant'i inr taking «5'\vu lljii ainl t^r llic 

dation nf.Iolm Dudley, dukt* Ncrthuiiiberlaiid, an l lMlsv;iid St ifloni, 
duke of nuckiufrhara, are giveu by Ashmole, Appendke-i elwxui. and 
clzzxiv Beltz, Memorials^ p. xevi. 
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tion in the mode of warfare whicli had commenced under 
Edward HI. was complctid imdor Henry VIII., and it 
was on their iiil'antiy I'xiul artilh'iy ratlier tlian on their 
c-.ivalry tliat nunniandeis had c«)ine prinoipully to rely. 
Knii'hts Mill di.NpeiLed theiiLselves in the lists as bravely 
and ^iillantly as ot old, but. iieitlier their arms nor their 
armour availed them aught against the eannou and muskets 
they were coJu[»i*lled to encounter in the liehl. And even 
in the \\ i}v>l }'iie:eiiiiliy and martial exerci.M.i chivalry was 
not di‘siiiied to be of long continuance, in England tilts 
and t'liiri'e^’s, in which her father liad so miieli excelled, 
were [)atroiiizcd to the last by (Jueeii i'Ji/abcIh, and were 
oeiMsioii.illy held until after the ileath of Henry, 
riiiicu of Walt'S. ]bit on tlie ('onlimmt the Comte tie 
Mnnt2:«»njeri'''s Imico proved as lal:jl to them as it diil to 
the Kreuch king Henry at l^irk Hy that time, however, 
chi\alry Imd cea<ed to exiM as a soeial institution as well 
as a military n'-gime. Its stand. ml of eouduct, the code of 
luMiour, indeed remained as il in seme, measure still remains, 
Its the te-t of proprii t\ and lie* iiniflo of niaiiiiers in the higher 

iiifrits rauks of soeietv all o\.r Murope. I’.ut the order of 

^‘^ti^^dhuod as an order foriii. illy and partieiilarly dedicattn 
' '' ' to the serviec of “(Jud ainl the l.adie.^," — I blush," says | 
riibbon, “to unite sueli di-enrdaiit names,'’- -and bound 
by solemn and expie^N c!i'j^a';ruu iits to \ indicate justice, to 
asengo wronLc, .iiid to dclend the ^^e.lk, the uu]»roteetcd, 
and the oppie>''ed, had disippiMK'd. It was under this 
sliai»e, ho\.i \i r, that chi\alry uianitested itself during the 
earliei* and iiion.- \ignn»us stages uf its deselopment, nnd 
piavnl it.s pill aiimng the chief and eertainly among the 
lllo-^t rcin ii I ai'lo of tlioso inllueiices which mouhhai the 
foini ami il rcded the coiir.-o of We'-tern eivilizatioii *111 
iu«‘di ox tiiiic.'^. 'the common otk[»ring of feudalism and 
the ( hiin'li, it, dt ^i^ed its resources and its sanctions 
from eacli of its [urcnts in turn, and st(»od forth as 
at once the .vpiiilnal icprfseiitati\e of the one and the 
ti mjioral r. p^(!,^l ntalive of rho other. Whate\er may liave 
bf*»‘n its iiilieii'iit \ice.s and defects, it is at any rate ilulis- 
j.utiib!.' that it. Club mIImI .M)iue of llm noble'll sentiments 
ami eiig'-mleie l man} ol tile \M*rf 1 iiest actions of contem- 
porary ininkiml. It animated jioetry and art ; it created 
loniame ami hrraldi \ ; it d« t ermim’d individual ethics, 
liioililiftl ill'’ p"lic\ ni states, ami gdier.illy iiispiied the 
energies \vliile. it eoiitroll.-i] ihi* d(*>tinies <if all those 11a- 
tion-i, e-^i>(M•i illy tiii'.l md .ifid Kr.iiie'*, wliieli were thou as 
lln-y iiow aic tlie nin 1 «‘nli_!it> n.-d as wrll a.s the nio.'t 
]MA\trlul in the V. orM. I ’ml* r f • cl-. d.i-tical teaching W’ar 
LMiii", t h''j.U'dt d trdi.i u judii’ial ">t‘ind]M)Iut as, to use 

tin* welds of Fin .n, “tlie higin ! tied riehl. when princes 
and ."tat'-', tlnil ai-K aowicdge iio .v'lpeiior <»m eaitli sliall put 
t!r ni-eUeS upon the justice of ( .’od toj- ih.* <leci(liiig of 
tln ir coiitiiivdr'si* s l/v.^iicli .'iicce>s a-; it ph-.jsc liim to giM) 

■ her .-ide. " ^ ll.ittli*. well- coinnn nc-d with rtligious 
-ilioim,nnd :ll(llie^ ostrenied tln in-clvis Iiat»py if they 
be’ifitli a convcr.iteil .standard, j-b'eii in the 
111 1 w d in mortal cmitlid ('liiiMian knights 

" d the riuti- aial coiiito-ies of llieir order. 
And it til V \M re tak'-n pri-mn'r tiny could c-ount on con- 
oid i.ition ir..ni their ca[itoi.i, and on their fm ihuii when 
tii vpdd [e .r .Glpiil.iUid i.jiir, »ui. M oj t ovt r, w'licn they 
t(»nk pi'-t 1. m they knew' Mint they ('oiild safely release 
them "ti ) .lO'le t«» r:ii-,r their random, ami that tliiy would 
retuVn t) Mpii.itv if llmir raUMiin <*onld nut l»e raised." 
ft is indf’’ ■! limii tie: ru.-toin*, of cliivalry that tlm best 
riri(r*im».st humane itimi.s (.i the laws ot war in .'.o tur as 
actual eiimbit.nit - con<‘enied have their origin. Hut 

• oil iff', .e iei.- ii!i M Li’.'!," nv</'/.s, \"i. V. ji, :;.s4. 

Mhn' •!>-, '.•»!. ). jij) ainl .'IG-t ; Min.4, //t-itofif 

of ^'luc^U v<»l. i. )i. l.'itj; Gioie, MdUary AnU(mitUst vol. ii. ]•. 


war, although it xraa the pnncipei, was not the exclusive 
or the continuous occupation of medimval knighthood. 
When not in the camp the home of tfio knight was in the 
court or the castle, an<l it was there that his prow^ess in 
the ])nst campaign or jircsent tAuniamcnt was rewarded, 
often it iniglit be rather generously than discreetly by the 
ladic's in whose /^aiise he ,was partly enrolled. Hence, 
although at no jieriod wore wonien*hcld in gijpator outward 
resj)ect by men, it is jirobable that at no period did more 
licence in the association of the sexes prevail ; and it is a 
strange comment on the manners of the times that the single 
word “gallantry” should have grown to signify botli bravery 
anil illi(‘it love.*^* But, if chaVitity was not among the car- 
dinal virtues of chivalry, the catalogue of them included 
valour, loyalty, c.ourtesy, and munificence ; and, had they 
been practised w itli the zeal with wliioh they wore inculcated, 
they would have gonefar towards r.Hleeming the dissoluteness 
of private iruiniicrs w itb which they Avero connocted. Valour 
wa.s of course, Hie jU’imury quah’tication c^f a knight, and the 
imjuitationof cow ardicethe most damaging that could bo cast 
iifion him. Butlnyal'r\‘',^vhith implied the strictest fidelity 
to all his engagements to hi.s .sovereign or lord, his “lady- 
! love,” and his friciuK and foes alike, w'as (f.ily second to it 
; in importance,. Next came cuurlosy, which meant not only 
ci remoiiioiis politeness but also spontaneous modesty of 
carriage, self denial, aiivl careful respect for the feelings of 
others. And hist came mnnificom'a, a ‘disdain for money, 

! rea'diuess to n lieve want and reward services, ho.spitality, 
am! ITberidity in all things. In a celebrateil passage 
I Ihuke describes chivalry as “the unbought grace of life, 

I th«* c*hea]» deieiieo of nations, tlie nurse of manly seii- 
' tiimml and lieroic entiu'prisc.” “ Nevjr never more,” he 
i says, “ shall wt, behold tliat generous loyalty to rank and 
j si‘\, that proud submission, thit dignified obedience, that 
I .subordination of the heart which kept alive even in sen 
i vitude it.self the spirit 0^011 exalted freedom;” and, 

I 111* adils, “that sensibility of principle, that chastity of 
! honour which felt a stain like a wound, w’hich inspired 
courage w'hilst it mitigated ferocity, which ennobled what- 
evt r it touched, and under whicli vice, itself lost lialf it.s 
evil by losing all its grossness.” ♦ A \ cry dilb'ierit estimate 
I of i-liivalry is expre.ssed by Mr Freeman. “The chivalrous 
spirit,’’ he contends, “is above all things a class spirit. 
Till* good knight is bound to eiidle.ss fantastic courtesies 
towards men and still more towards women of a certain 
rank ; he may treat all below that rank with any degree 
of si-oni and cruelty. The spirit of chivalry implies the 
iirbitraiy choice of one or two virtues to bo practised in 
siicli an exaggerated degree as to become vices, while the 
ordinary laws of right and w’rong are forgotten. The false 
code of honour supplants the laws of the CAimiiion wealth, 
tin* law of r{ 4 )d, anti the eternal principles of right. 
(-’Jiivalry again in its military aspect not only encourages 
tin* love of war for its o\vn sake w'itliout regard to the 
can've for which war is waged, it encourages also an t*xtra- 
I vagaiit regard for a fantastic show of jiersonii l tin ring 
which cannot in any way advance the objects of the siege 
or campaign whicli is going on. Chivalry in short is in 
morul.s very much wliat feudalism i.s in law : each substi- 
tutu.s I mrely personal obligations, obligations devised in tlie 
iiiten sts of an evt^lusivo class, for the more homely duties 
tif an honest man and a good citizen.” '* Between iJicse 
two views, -- -which, indeed, may be taken to represent tho 
«ixti f‘iiies of praise und of depreciation, -it may bo a.ssiimpd 
that at all tivenis an approximation to the truth concerning 
the e thical efibets of chivalry or kniglithood is Hoincwhcro 
to be. found. (k dh.) 

® Hallain, Middle Ayesy vol. iii. p. 398, 

^ Burko, French Jierolutitmy p. IIU, ed. 1790. 

® Freeman, Norman Cimq;iui8ty vol. v. p. 482. 
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KNITTING ia the aft* of forming looped fabrics or tex- 
tures with the use of needles or wires and a single con- 
tinuous thread, drochet is an analogous art, ditFcriiig 
from knitting iu the fact tliat tlic. separate loops are thrown 
off and finished successively, whereas in knitting the whole 
scries of loops which go to form one length oi* round of the 
fabric aie retained on one o# more iiecfdles while a new 
series is being formed from them on a separate needh*. 
The origin and history of the art of knitting are referred 
to under the heading Hosimiv, vol, .xii. p. 201). The wires, 
needles, or juns used are of (lillcrcnt lengths and gauges, 
according to the work fur^which they rj'e inteinltul, and 
are made either «)f steel, ivtu-y, hone, or wuoil. Some are 
headed, to prevent loops from sli[>[)ing over tiicir ends, ''hut 
on these can he woven only, Hat pieces of work ; others aie 
pointed at both ends,* and with the use of throe or more of 
these circular w'cbs can l^e made. Tlio materials U'«ed in 
knitting are specially twisted for tlie purpose, and consist 
of twines, threads, cotton, 'silk, \\o..]s, .tii(4 worsteds, tloj 
latter being the. most impo.vtant atid largely used buhstance. 
Ordinary stockings ayd .socks, ^^lll(•ll are the stai>lc hand- 
knit articles, are w'orked in “ lamliswotH,” “ lingering,*’ and 
“ wlioeling ” \forsteds respective!}, liicse diireriiig in .^i/o 
and finencbS of (piality; and hu* <7ther articles under 
clothing and fancy knitting the worsteds most commonly 
used are “fleecy,” “IJerlin,” and “ 1 '.uly Betty ” wool. Sin t 
laud w’ool is a tluii liiiiry undye 1 aiul very t^oiaeious and 
strong worstfsl, spun in lii%; SlKtland Islauusfrom the wool 
of the native sheep, and very extensively used in tin tnit 
ting of fine .shawls, veils, scarfs, and small articles hy fl)e 
islanders, among wlioni the industry is of much local con- 
Be([uenco. “ ( 'rewels'*’ are closely twisted coloured woistetls 
of the same size as Shetland wum)I, and capable consequimlly 
(»f being knit into the same fabric, ^fuch spun silk is al.M^ 
knit into patterns and articles .dinilar in form ami Q]>pe}ir 
ance to Shetland wool goods. In Ayr.sliiro tlie hand 
knitting of Scotch caps is cvtoiisively prose»‘utcd as a 
domestic industry, the knit work being collected and 
“ w'aiilked or felted and otherwise finisliod in fuebuies. 
Th(3 methods by wdiieh, wilii plain knitting, “imiliiig,'’ 
“.slipping” loops, “taking up” and “casting off," ac, 
materials can be shaped and worked into varied and varie- 
gated forms are endless, mid patterns and directions for 
w'oikiiig are to be found in all magazines and pnper.^ 
devoted to ladies’ work, as well as in numerous .spcii.il 
clieap luiblications. 

Stoiidartl w<»vks, from wlii^li iii.niy *»r tko patti-ms jind dim tiim-v 
in smaller maniuils am an- Mu (laiiLMin’s KmlL.i'i n>.< 

Oroc.hct li'er/’, ami Ksfher t'npley’s !/• K/ntliihf 

Lumloii, liS4*.). 

KNOfJjKS, RTriiXKP (<\ Ihio 1010), author of the 
llisfort/ of the Turk's^ w'us a n.dive of Nuitham[»ttm>]iire, 
and WHS born about 1015. Iu loth) he cnteivd Lincoln’.'. 
College, Oxford, of wliich four years latiu* he was electi d 
follow. After graduating M.A. ho left Oxftud to bei cune 
master of the free school at Saudwitdi in Kent, wlnue he 
died in 1(5 10. 

Ill 1003 Kiiollcs jmhli.slioil J (h'hnd /hstarif of t hr TurLs, :i 
second odition of \vhi<‘h a|»|H*aivd inliilO. Tliewuik waseoiiiiiimd 
up to data in sovrral cditioii.s Miiwijiieiilly piiMishiMj, tie* Iwst 
know'll being lluit L»y Sir I ’:inl Iiveant, ITno, wlio njvrs .i cmi- 
tinuatiou to 1 1)1)9. Tha iiistory of Kuollc^ was highly piai.sfd l.y 
Dr .TohiKSon, anti, thongli now enliivlv .‘.apt rM'ihd, it lias for tin* 
time in which it was WTitten eon.'.itlmihli* mei-its al h ast as ii*”:iid. 
Jdyle and urrangi'inent. Knt»lh*s akso piihlislird ,i tianslation of 
Bndin’s /itityniblica in 160 ( 5 , hut the (iraminatit'j' Lotnii\\ (Unrnw ,( 
JlchraivfR Coiujifiiidiafii, and the Rmfiments of Jlchn u: Oi'uniimn\ 
attributed to him by Anthony Wood and in ninst works of reh*r- 
enea, w'cro, as i.s show'ii in the Jf/n-turnm of .\iigust i»th, ISSI, th** 
Works of tlm Kov. ilttn.serd Kimllvs, a B.ipli,*.! mini.'.trr. 

KNOT. In the scientific sense, n knot i.s an endless 
physical line which cannot be defouiiod into a circle. A 
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physical liiie'is flexible and inoxtensible, and canimt bo 
cut, so that no lap of it can be drawn thnuigh an«dki r. 

'Phe founder ol the tlieory of knots is undo'd'f...;k, 
Listing. Til his “ \’nislu(lien zur Toj)ologii;” ; 

IS 17), .1 Wink in many resjieels of .^tartli.-g 
originality, a few pages only are dcAntod (o the siibji-et 
lie treats knots from the eh nicntary notion of twisting one 
])hy.sieal line (oi- flue. id) round aiititliei', and .'•hows lh..t 
iVniu the projei'tioji of a kiiol. on a siirhiee we ./an thus ol 
t.iiii :i notion of the n l.itiv*- sitmitioii of'ii.s i-oils. lirdi ; 
tingiii.''liC') “reduced" •* i-edm ible" foi m.'., the niimbi r 

of cro.^sing-i in the ii iliircd ]. nut being the. sinalie'.t ]>o-.sil»le. 
‘’rim .sini|tie-t birin nl u 
chu'td knot is of two 
s[»L*cie.s, lis m Jig'-. 1 and 
*2. Listing i»(tint--. oni 
tluit tlicse ai(‘ formed, the 
fir.-t by righl-lmnded, the 
.second by left liandeil 
twisting. In tael, if thice li.-’i' M\ i 
.'.trip c>f papu', and the iiid-. b. Il.-n |i.i, 

(wo I'dgcs beeoiiie o/j; hue, wiiiili j\ lie ] 

We may free it h) .^littiiig the ..K-n 

and then we ha\e t1ie Juggler'- triel^ ol j-nlli’.a i kium nn 
an endless unkiinlted band. < )i.e oi tin- a'iti..,t 1 .,ie.- can 
not 1 m‘ (h'fornieil into tin* oilnr. 'I’lie I'ln'. i-, in I.i Ijig . 
Jnngnagc, the “] i i\» r-ii'ii ’ of the I'lln i. ^ , it.- !U 'l-' in a 
plane min or. lii* gi\v ft loetlu'd ol :.\ nilMili/n'.;' ii.dii*id 
knots, but dnoNs liiat In this imthod llie s.inu ki i 1 uci}, 
in culain cases, I >l* p [ue-sented 1.\ dilh'ii’nl .-ymbi.].- Ii 
i.s clear tli.it. the. hiiefnotiie Im li.is pulih.-lud eoniaius .i 
im're ski-tch of his inve-^tigatioii.'.. 

’rim luo^l extensive d’-.'! i in! i* n "ii the pripj.'-.:n - nf 
knots is that ’Fail (7’/n//'. If"/. > > . /'<f '0 , 1 ' i‘» i 
was for the nio.st juirt written m lu noi .inei* o| ihi' w ik "!' 
Listing, and w:i-N siiggi'.''ti d b\ an iiitjuii'. eoni.inng 
atoms (si‘ti A I oM). 'Tail stai N w itli t la .!i.i»'-* d. i.r 

pl'opo.'if ii»n that, it :in\ pi. me <j.*-id h.i\i d.o'.i’o'i' 

point.'. Olds, in pa'-'ing. en.itinia-i. -1\ ah'i g ihe iiu'v-.- f'-'sn 
ol'C o! tlm-e to the '.Oee 
again an e\ eii nunihi r ol 

doidok* i*. lints h; 

. 


;'i\en 111 a Ii’-iig 
!'■•* t'lji-lliiT, llje 
iiK'l JM fjin' I ion. 
ii - niiiiii:.' lim ; 


‘"f'x 

-c,.. ^ 




]ia.-.-.i d t iiroiedi. 1 l‘ in i 
the eiii' in m.i} bi- 
t.iken all* 1 nal' 1\ i'\ < i .ind 
lliidi*!. < this JM‘ b.i-i ■ * 

a .'clieme }oi tii.* lej'ii inbiti' ii •'* 
and * niji'.O) ^ it to Imd ..II tie’ ill be. l 
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shows abo that “liidis" (I»i wlmh two iiidh-s iMi\ :e,«] 
lines are linki d together) po.-se.-.s :i -iinihii pi.'p ib\ .o d 
he then puints out llmt theii i .i thud luodi' o • viUg . 
comp] ‘X li’gure i.f eiidle s p!iy.>i(‘al liin s, wiibi iitlur 
knotting oi linliiig. Tliis lu. ly be tailed bi i.ig' oi 
“locking.” lt.s imtuiv is tibviou.s from lig. e, m wliieh it 
will be. .seen that no one of the llirce ILiic.'i is knv>tl<.d, no 
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two are linked, and jet the three are inBeparablj fastened 
together. 

The rest of Tail’s paper deals ehieflj with numerical 
characteristics of knots, such as their ** knottineas,” ‘‘ be- 
knottednoss,” and “ knotfulness.” He also shows that any 
knot, however complex, can be fully represented by three 
closed plane curves, none of which has double points, and 
no two of which intersect. It may be stated here that the 
notion of beknottedness is founded on a remark of Gauss, 
w ho in 1 considered the problem of the number of inter- 
linkings of two closed circuits, and expressed it by the^ 
clectrodynamic measure of the work required to carry a unit 
magnetic pole round one of the interlinked curves, vrhile a 
unit electric current is kept circulating in the other. This 
original suggestion has been developed at considerable 
Iciiiitli by Hoeddicker {Krimlerumj tier 
i rayj^.^\^chei} Thtorie dei' Verschlhfinnifnij 
Stuttgart, 1876). This author treats 
also of the connexion of knots wath Rie- 
inann’s surfaces. 

It is to be noticed that, although every 
knot in which the crossings ar^ alternately 
over and under is irreducible, the converse is not generally 
true. This is obvious at once from fig. G, which is merely 
the three-crossing knot w'itli a doubled string — iVhat Listing 
calls “ jiaradmmic.” 

Klein, in the Mftfhfrnntifirhc Aitnalf7}y ix. 478, has proved 
the remarkable proposition that knots cannot exist in apace 
of four dimension^. 

S.viLOHs’ Kxots. ^-'riio knots used by sailors arc of many 
kinds. The f(»llowing are the moat useful : — 

Knot i 7j.“ Take* <l>o md « of the mpo round tKo 

J'ud h, 

Kitnf S, OV r<»rm an ovorhand knot as alx)v«. Then 
t ikp til. i.Mi'l n ili.‘ and througli lli« bight. If the end a 




wero fakt'n under the end h a qrnmui woiihl he formed. This knot 
is so iiaiiicd from bring ii-(*d in tying th<- ivrf-] mints of a sail. 

///>>/;/<>/* (figs. lU-VJ!;. ■ liay tin* cinl a nf a ro])r over tho standing 
h. Form with A a higlit r ovrr Tokr o. round behind 6 and 



10. Fig. 11. Fig. 12. 


down through tin; biglit r. This is a nio-st useful knot employed 
to foini .1 loop Avhirh will not •-lip. 

f Lih'h nig. l.‘l;. bass the ond a of the rojx? round the 
standing palt h and through the hight. 

n/ojo Hitrh nigs. 11, Pass tin* fiid a round a spar and croas 

it over h, .Pass it royrnl the spar again and put the end a thnmgh 
tin- s^^-coiid bight. 

Blft/:hrnU Jiifrh (fig. 1 r, •. Form a hight at tho end of a rone, and 
put the hook of a tackle tlirough the* hight so that the end of Inc rone 
may be jaiTiined b -twrm lln* -landing ]«irt and tliu back of the book. 

Tiitiher Jlibcki tig. ] 7). — 'fake the end a of a rope round a spar, thou 
round the standing pan 6, then several times round its own part r. 


JHshrimn^a Bend (flg. 18).— Take tWd turns round a spar, than 
a half hitch round the standing part and between the spar and tho 
turns, lastly a half hitch round tho standin^^ part. 



Fig. 13. Pig. 14. Ftg. 16. 



Fig. 16. ' Pig. 17. Fig. 18 . 

Car rick Bevul (fig. 19). — Lay tho end of one rope over it.s own 
standing part bo as to form a bight. Put the end of Iho other ro])e 
through this bight, under tho standing port, over the end bevond 
the bight, under tho standing part beyond tho bight, and down 
througlk Uio bight over its own standing paVt. 

Shd Bend (fig. 20).-- Pass tho end of one rop<i through tho 
bight of another, round both parts of tho other, and under its own 
standing part. 



Fi". 19. Fig. 20. Fig, 21. Fig. 22. 

Shujle Wall Knot (fig. 21). — Unlay tho end of a rope, and with 
tin* stnind a form a bight. Take the next strand b round tho »md 
of fi. T.ikn the last strand c round tlie end of b and through tho 
bight made by a. Haul the ends taut. 

^SHnyle Wall Crmjfned (fig. 22).— Form a single wall, and lay 
one of tho ends, «*, over the knot. I^ny b over a, and c over b and 
through tho bight of a. Haul the ends taut. 



Pig. 23. Fig. 24. Pig. 26. 

DoMe Wall and Double Croum (fig. 23).— Form a single wall 
crowned ; then lot tlie ends follow their own ports n>und until all 
the Tiarts appear double. Put tbo enda down through the knot. 

Matthew Walker (figs. 24, 2D).— Unlay tho end of a rope. Take 
the first strand rouaa the rope and through its own bight ; the 
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«(*(*,0Ti(l strand round the myt*, tlirou^li the l>i"hi of the first, an<l 
tlirough its own higlit ; tno third througli all thret* biglits. Haul 
the ends taut. 

See Xiires, Smtrian^i ip^ 4 th ed., 1808; Hsiin., Sam tin's Manual, 
9tU od., 18(»;1 ; A. 11. Alston, Sniinansliip, Portsmouth, 1871 ; 
Kipping, Mastiiuj and lliivjwtj, Dth cd., 18G4; Yachts and YuMintf, 
by Vandordeckcn ” (William Cooper), 1873 ; Jiook of Knots, by 
“Tom Bowling’* (•!. Bonwick), ISOti. 

KNOT, a LiinicolMie bircl very abundant at certain 
•Bcasona on tiie shores of Britain and many countries of the 
northern heinisjihure. Camden in the edition of his 
liritanma piiblisliod in 1G07 (p. 4()S) inserted a passage 
not found in the earlier issues of that work, connecting the 
name with that of King Canute, and t^is account of its 
origin has been usually reci ived. But no oilier evid^cmcc 
in its favour is forthcoming, and Camden’s statement is 
merely the expression ofTin opinion, ^ so that there is perhaps 
ground for believing *liiin to liave been mistaken, and that 
llie clue afforded by Sir Thomas Browne, who (circa 1G72) 
wrote the name “(Inatts or Kiiotb,’’ may be the true one.- 
Still the statement was so determinedly repeated by 
successive authors that LiiinaMi,s followed them in calling 
the species Trhiga cmiufas, and it remains with nearly 
all modern ovfiithologists.'* Bather larger than a Snipe, 
but with a short, Plover-like bill and logs, the Knot visits 
the coasts of some parts of Europe, Asia, and North 
America at times in vast Hocks ; ;»nd, though in temperate 
climates a good n^any remain throughout tlie winter, tlu-.so 
are nothing in proporti{)n to those that arnvo towards the 
end of spring, in Phigl and generally about the 15th of May, 
and after staying a few <lays pass northward to their 
summer quarters, while early in uiitiimu the young of the 
year throng to the same places ia .still greater numbers, 
being followed a litths later by their jiarents. In winter 
the plumage is ashy-grey, above (save the rump, wliich is 
white) and white beneath. In siininuT the feathers of tlie 
back are black, broadly ma.gined with light orange-red, 
mixed with white, tl\ose of ilie rump white, more or less 
tinged with red, and the lower parts are of a nearly uni- 
form deep bay or chc'^tnut. The birds which winter in 
temperate climates sel(h)m attain the brilliancy of colour 
exhibited by those which arrive from the south ; the 
luxuriance generated by the lieat of a tropical sun seems 
needed to develop the full richness of hue. The young 
when they come from their birth|)lace are clothod in 
nshy-grey above, each feather banded with dull black ami 
ochreous, wliile the breast is more or less dee[)ly tinged 
with warm buff. Much curiosity has hmg existed among 
zoologists as to the egg of the Knot, of which not a single 
identified or authenticated specimen is known to exist in 
collections. Vet ni{)re than sixty years ago the species was 
found breeding abundantly on the North Ceorgian (now 
eommonly called tlie Parry) Islands by Parry’s memorable 
c.xpedition, as w»cll as soon after on Melville Peninsula by 
Captain Lyons, and again during the recent voyage of Sir 

^ His words are Hiinply Knotts, i. iUmuti ancs, vt opinor o Hani.i 
•cnim aduolare oruduiiliir.*’ In tin* ni.irgin the iiaine is si»c-lt “ 
and ho possibly thought it had to do with a well-known story of that 
king. Knots undoubtedly fi-Lspiont the .sea-shore, where Canute is said 
on ono occasion to have taken ui>his station, huttln*y generally retreat, 
and that uiinhly, before the advaiieiiig surf, which lie i.s said in tlie 
story not to have done. 

* In this connexion we may eonipare the ?^reneh marintjovhi, ordi- 
narily a gnat or mosiiuito, hut al.so, nnioug the Fremdi tVeoles of 
America, a small shore-bird, either a Trintja or an .K/ialitis, accord- 
ing to Descourtilz ( Voi/at/c, ii. p. 249). Sue also Littre's Dicti&nnain' 

sutj WCt\ 

* There are few of the Limicohr, t<i which group the Knot belongs, 
liiat present greater changes of ]»liimage aeeordiiig to age or Reason, 
and hence before these })lm.se.s were iiii(hT.stond the sjnjeies became 
wcumhored with many synonyms, ris Trimja cinerea, ferrinjinca, 
grisea, island ica, nsecia, ami so forth. The confusion thus caiused was 
mainly cleared ifU'ay by Montagu and Tunimiuck. 


George Narcs on tlie northern coii^^t of (H-innell Land and 
the shores of Smith Sound, where Major Feilden obtained 
examples of tlie newly -hatched young {/Ois, 18^77, p. 107), 
and observed tliat the parents fed largely on the buds of 
Saxifratja vj>])osl(ifnfitt. These arc the only localities in 
which tbi.s species is known to breeil, for on none of the 
arctic lands lying to the north of Europe or Asia has it 
been unquestionably observed. * In winter its ^^a^(leriIlgs 
are very extensive, ;is it is recorded from Suniiiam, Bia/.il, 
AValvi.'^ch Bay in Soutli Africa, China, (,)ueensland, and New 
Zcalaml. iMunierl} this species was exteii.MVclv netted in 
England, and the binls fattened for the table*, wbeiv they 
wore ostm'med a great delicaiy, as \\itiics.s tlie entiie.s in 
the Nortliuuiberlaiid and Le Stiange llou>ehold Books; 
and the British Miisi nni eontains an ol<l treatise on the 
subject- -“’riie inaner of ki-pA ng of knolls, after Sir 
William A.skewand niy Lady, given to iny Lord B.iiey, 25 
Hen. Vni.” (MSS, slntnr, l.‘)‘J2, S caf. d(:.j). (\. n.) 

KNOWLKS, .1 (17M l!^‘>2), dramatic 

author, w.is bmn .at (‘(ak, 2Lt M.iv 17'^l. 11 is father 

was the le\ic(»gra[>her .lames Know It s, l•^.n^in g» rnian of 
Bidiard Brinsley Slieridan Not longalter tlie removal of 
the family to Ltmdon in J7lh‘), young lumwles lagan his 
dramatic career by eimiposing a play wbidi was pcifoimed 
by himself and lii^ jii\enile eoinp.initm^. At the aj.'e of 
fourteen he publi^bed a ballad entith-d '/'/(« 1(7 //oz/wr, 
which was set to music and obtuiiieil great [Mipularily ; 
ami about the same time his precocious talents i-ei-uicd 
him the frieiid.^hip of Ma/lilt. tlirtaigh whom he al.-o birnieii 
an intimacy with Lamb ami (A»leritlge Of lii.seail\ cans r 
i little els(3 is knowui ex(e[»f tint fi»r .'^oine lime be .‘-eiwetl in 
I l!ie Wills ami nfterwartls in the T(*wer llamh ts militiii, 
i and that lie left tlie latte’- coips to become pupil of Br 
I Willan the physician, tlnsaigli whom he wa.> ap[»ointttl 
vaccinator to the .leniierian Society. .Mthoii; h, |iowe\er, 
he was generon.sly oHered by Dr Willan a .vlr.ire in his 
practice, he resolved to forsukt* ineilieim* fi>r the .stage, 
making Ids debut at the Crow Theatre, JHiblin. At 
Wexfoid he in October mani^d Maria Oliartcii.s, an 

actre.ss from the Edinburgh Theatre. About tlii'^ time he 
W'rote Aco, wdiich w-as [)Iayi'd at AValciloid witli great 
success by Julnnind Kean ; but, although another piei-e, 
lirian Jhroihmc, whieh he wrote for the BeltVi.-t Theatie 
also <lrew- crowaled houses. Ids labour., us .in actor and 
aullior secured him so little pi*i miiaiy lelurii that he 
found it advi.sable to become a.ssi>tant to his tatiicr at tlie 
JL'lfsisL Aeudeniical rnslitiition. Ju B'^17 he iemo\ed from 
Belfast to (Basgow, whi n*, beside^ eondiielinga thuirisldng 
.school, lie continued his dramatic aulliorshij*. lii> lirst 
inq’ortant dramatic success wa.s Cititis (iracchtis, }»roilneed 
at Bcllast in 1815 ; and by Vtajatlns, written At Kdnuind 
Kean, and first perfornit-d in IS’JH, Le I’btained a very 
higli place among the dr.imatie .iiithors of the century. 
Besides WiHltnn Tdl, in wldch Macready performed one of 
Ids most successful [»arts, the other principal l»iaYs of 
Knowles are The II hhittk, and The In 

Koine of his own pieee.s he m ted wiiH a jii?‘t oppueiuliim of 
the cliar.icter and with cons., viable vigop*’ and lire, but Im 
failed in the power of |»er-5.onation. lie j*v.jie\ed some suc- 
cess, however, as a lecturer on cloc-qion. In his latei* 
years he forsook tlie .stage fi>r the p\i.i*it, and as a Baptl^-t 
preacher attracted large audiences at ]*]xi ter Hall and (ht 
where, w'hile he al.so entered the tield of polmdc.il 
]ml)lishing tw'o works,- the lank tf J\oiih\ iinfl the / hd 
J)emidi.shcd hif tf< nui) Priests, in both of wld'H lie 
conibatoil the spi i ial doctrines of the* Boinisli’ (.’liui*. h. 
Knowles was for .some years in the reci'ipt of an annual 

* Tlio Tiuvj'i fmtt V of P.ivi r’.s t*\pivliti(»a '■m Mi'» in n* likriv to 
have luHMi T. iniint'nia, ^vlllv■h sin'i’ii's is not n.-unfU rim •.•••a lUc I'.nN 
of Franz Jo&uf Land, thouuh it can hardlv fail ihen*. 
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pension of ^200, bestowed by Sir Robert Peel He died 
at Torquay, November 30, 1S62 

A full list of tlio works of Knowles and of llic various notices of 
him will bo fomni in liis Z//V, by his son Kiohanl Hrinsley Knowles, 
of which twonty-fiv«‘ copies were ])rinted jirivately. 

KNOX, John (li)0r)-1572), the great Reformer of Scot- 
land, wna born at Haddington, the county town of East 
Lothian, in the year 1505.^ His father was William 
Knox, commonly said to have been descended from the 
Knoxes of Ranfurly in Ueiifrcwshiro, but there is no evi- 
dence to i)rove wliat rests solely upon the authority of 
David Buchanan. The name of his mother was Sinclair, 
and some of his letters, written in seasons of danger, were 
signed “John Sinclair.” Whatever might be their lineage, 
Knox’s relations were in such circiimsLaiices as secured for 
him a liberal education in the grammar school of his native 
town ; and, when about sixteen years of age, he was sent 
to pursue liis studies at the university of (Rasgow, whore 
Dr John Mair or Major was principal regent, or professor 
of philosophy and divinity. Owing to some undiscovered 
cause ho left the university without qualifying liimself to 
take the degree of master of arts. It has been usual to 
state that from Glasg<iw Knox proceeded to St Andrews 
and there taught philosopliy niul theology, but no evidence 
can bo adiluced to show that he was officially connected in 
any way whatever with the university of that city. Not 
having qualified himself by taking bis degree, he would be 
excluded from acting as a regent or professor, so that if he 
taught it can only li^ve been in the way of private tuition. 
In truth, for some year^ about this time the course of life 
pursued by Knox is involved in obscurity, ’rhe probability 
is that he took orders in the Churcli of Rome as a secukr 
priest about 1530, and was connected for upwards of ten 
years with one of the religious Chtablishmcnts in the neigh- 
bourhood of lladdingtoii. In the Protocol books of that 
town the name of John Knox occurs among the witnesses 
to dced.s of the years 1540, 1511, and 1512, in one deed 
under the style of Sc/tir, that being the designation of 
priests who had not attained the higher academical degree 
of Ma^iater; and as late as March 27, 1513, ho pens and 
signs a notarial instrument as an apostolic notary, describing 
himself as “ sacri aliaris niiiii^tcr, Sanctiandroese dioce.seos, 
auctoritate ap[)()stolicn uutarius.” 

The martyrdom of Wi.^hart in 154G was the turning 
point in the spiritual life of Knox, determining him to 
renounce scholastic theology and to profess his adherence 
to the Protestant faith. As this subjected him to suspicion 
and trouble, be resolved to leave ►Scotland and visit the 
schools of Germany; but I)t)ugla8 of liongniddrie and 
Cockburn of Ormiston, to wliose, s(jns Knox had for some 
time been acting as private tutor, prevailed ou him 

* Foun<liii" tlieidc;;,ignuti<)ii “ Gitrordicnsis ” :i]ipli()(l to him by 
B(*za in his fomes of 1580, and the stateiiieiit of Spotti^wood in his 
Uialtmf flG27) tliat Knox “ was born in (iilFord in tho Lothians," 
IribT writers, bcKniiiing witli iJavhl liiichanaii, have ^ivcn Gilford, a 
villaL'e a few miles to the south of IIa<idinKdon, as t lie hirthjilace of 
Knox. On the other hand two eoiiU‘in])orary lloiiiaiiLst writers — 
ArrliiliaM KaniiUon (157V) an<l .James Laiut; (15S1) — fi.-%sign bj Had- 
din:^ton iUelf the honour in ion : “ i’resbyter JoaniKw Knoxeus 
nat.u> in IladinUma oppido in Lainlonia”; “Joannes Knox natus 
j)ro]>e lladiiitonanj, ei,t uriis in f.;iud«)iiia.’' In 178.5 the Kev. 
])r Ban-ljiy fif 1 (;u1diiigton directed attention to GilTrirdgate, one of the 
huburlis of Hofldington, as the locality which jiopiilar tradition has 
uniformly maintained to have V'eii the spot where the Ileforiiier w’as 
born, uii*'* which, with the jrroiinds adjoining, is called “Knox’s Walls" 
ih a charta of 1607. Ueruint investifjations prove that no villajfe of 
tlie ^laine of GifToisl was in existence until the latter half of the 17th 
century, 'lyhereas in the Geneva llcgister of 1558, when Knox was 
luliiiitted a burgesa of (ieneva, his name is thua entered: “Jehan, 
tUz do Guillaume Gimxi-, natif do TletlingUin on Escossc." David 
Laing, who in 1846 folh)w» d M‘(Yie in preferring Gifford, In 1864 
gives his verdict in favour of the Gifibrdgate, stating that a visit to 
the locality led him to the conclusion that the que.stion now admits of 
DO dispute. 


to relinquish his design, and, alcvtg with his pupils, to 
enter the castle of St Andrews as a place of safety from 
the Romish clergy. It was there that Knox received a 
public call to the ministry, “whairat,” to use his owm 
graphic description of the scene itr the great church, the 
said Jolmno abashed, byrst furth in moist abundand tearis, 
and withdrew him self to hi; chalmer.’’ 

In June of the same year (1647)'the Catholics of Scot- 
land and France joined their forces to aveugelthe death of 
Cardinal Beaton by capturing the Protestant garrison of 
St Andrews, the French fleet appeared in the bay, and the 
castle surrendered. It was stipulated that the lives of the 
refugees should be spared, that they should be removed to 
Franco, and that such of them as declined entering into 
the French service should be conveyed to any other 
country except Scotland. KnOx, sharing the fate of his 
companions, was conveyed on board one of the French 
ships to Rouen; but the terms of the capitulation were 
grossly violated, and the captives were treated as prisoners 
of war. Knox and some others were sent on board the 
galleys, and, after beiug lcadod with chains, were compelled 
to labour at the oar. Here they wire subjected to many 
indignities and muck suffering; but, in Fpite of every 
hardship and every threat, not one of their number 
renounced his faith. During the ensuing winter the galley 
in which he w'^as confined lay in the Loire; and in the 
.summer of 1548 it sailed for Scotland, and cruised off the 
cast' coast. The hardships to w^hich he w^aa now subjected 
proJuebd a very serious effect upon his health : he was 
seized with a violent fever, and no hope was entertained 
of his recovery. He, however, i*egained his strength, and 
during his captivity had suf&cicnt energy of mind to enga^ 
in literary work. In the winter of 1548 Henry Balnavea 
of llalhill, who remained a prisoner in th6' old palace of 
Rouen, had sent to Knox a treatise on the doctrine of 
justification by faith. With this work Knox was so 
much pleased that, having revised it carefully, divided the 
contents into chapters, and added a brief summary of the 
book, he sent it to Scotland for publication with an epistle 
addressed by “ the bound Servant‘s of Jesus Christ unto his 
be.st beloved Brethren of the Congregation of the Castle of 
St Andrewes, and to all rrofe.ssuurs of Christs true EvungelP 
( Works of John Knox, vol, iii.). As the old copy of this 
epistle bears the title of ‘‘ The Confession of Faith,” this 
work may have been the “ confession of his faith, contain- . 
ing the substance of what he had taught at St Andrews,” . 
which “ he found means to convey to his religious acquaint* / ' 
auces in Scotland,” and which, Dr M'Crie thinks, “tippears 
to have been lust” If so, leaving out of view the notices ^ 
of his first sermon and of«his disputation with Friar 
Arbuckle in St Leonard’s Yards, contained in his HUtorie^ 
tins epistle wdll rank as the earliest specimen of the 
Reformer’s composition that has been preserved. 

After an imprisonment of eighteen or nineteen months 
Knox obtained his* release from the French ^leys in 
February or March 1 549. As ho probably owed his freedom 
to the intercession of Edward VI. or the English Govern- 
meut, ho came to London on obtaining his liberty, and 
was favourably received by Archbishop Cranmer and the 
lords of council Of the English section of his life^. 
extending over five years, Knox himself disposes tew-^' 
M^onls: “The said Juhne was first appointed preadhat to. 
Berwik, then to Newcastell ; last ho was called to Loudon, - ' 
and to the sowth partes of England, whar he remaned to 
the death of King Edward the Sext” {Historie, book L). 

At Berwick, where he laboured for two years, he preached 
with his characteristic fervour and zeal, exposing the errocB 
of Romanism with unsparing severity. The tendency of his 
zeal was not, however, calculated to recommend him to the 
bishop of the diocese, Dr Ciithbert Tunstall or Tonstall, 
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who was strongly attaShed to tho old faith. Having been 
accused of assertyig that the sacrifice of thu mass is 
idolatrous^ the preacher was cited to appear before the 
bishop, and to give an Recount of his preaching. Accord- 
ingly, on the 4th of April 1550, Knox entered into a full 
defence of his opinions, and with the utmost boldness 
proceeded to argue that the mass is ft superstitious and 
idolatrous a .bstitute for the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
The bishop did not venture to pronounce any ecclesiastical 
censure; and the fame of tho obnoxious preacher was 
extended by this feeble Pttempt to restrain the boldness of 
his attacks on the doctrines of Konie. <^'he confession or 
vindication of his doctrine made by Knox cm this occasion 
will bo found in voL iii. of his collected IFbr/rs— “ A 
Vindication of the Dociirine that the Sacrifice of the Mass 
is Idolatry,” 1550. • 

Upon Knox’s reforming work while a preacher at 
Berwick some interesting light has recently been thrown 
by the late Dr Lorimer’s John ami the Church of 

England^ 1875. When looking througli the “Morrice” 
collection of rnanuscijpts in Dr vVuliams’s library, London, 
Dr Lorinier came upon four papers never before published. 
One of these is a letter from “Johne Knokka to the 
CoDgregatioun of Bervik,” and another is ^ The practice of 
the Lord’s Supper used in Berwick by John Knox, 1550.” 
With this ‘‘practice,” which ?3 nothing more than a 
fragment, Dr Lorimor associates ‘ A Summary, according 
to the Holy Scriptures, the Sacramont of the Isold’s 
Supper ” to be found in the third volume of the iror/A*, 
and to which Dr Luing lias assigned the date 1550. 
Founding upon these documents, Dr Lorinier maintains 
that the very beginhing of Puritan practice in the Church 
of England in the administration of the Lord’s Suiiper is 
to be found in the order followed by Knox at Berwick, 
inasmuch as he not only substituted common bread for 
wafer-breads,” othiis anticipating by several years the 
substitution as authorized by Edward’s second Prayer- 
Book, published in 1552, but gave the first example of the 
substitution of sitting, instead of kneeling in the act of 
communion, which has ever since continued to be a char- 
acteristic Puritan practice. At the close of 1550, or early 
in 1651, Knox was transferred to Newctistle-upon-Tyne, 
where ho remained, with occasional absences in London, 
tin the spring of 1553. In the closing month of 1551 
he was appointed one of six chaplains to Edward VI., 
and in virtue of this appointment he was consulted 
in this, preparation of the formularies of the Church of 
Euglanl' A book of forty-five articles of religion, forming 
the basis of the thirty-nine articles of the Anglican Church, 
drawn up by Cranmer, was Aibniitte«l to the royal chaplains 
for their opinion. An original copy of these articles is 
preserved in H.M. State Paper Ollice with tho autographs 
jOf the chaplains, the sixth being “Jo. Knox,” Shortly 
s after this the duke of Northumberland originated a proposal 
to make Knox a bishop. The letters bearing upon the 
proposal, not known to Dr M^Crie, vrere discovered by the 
late Mr Tytler, and published by him in his England under 
iht Iteigns of Edward and Marg, vol. ii. The duke’s wish 
was that the king would “appoint Mr Knocks to the office 
Rbchestor Bishoprick.” When, however, the Scotch 
chaplain was informed of what was in contemplation, and 
, was instructed to wait upon Northumberland, the latter did 
not find the man ho thought to benefit’ eager to grasp at 
promotion, and tho matter ultimately came to nothing by 
.^default of Knox himself. The last year of work in 
England was spent mainly in London and the southern 
obunties. As royal chaplain Knox preached in turn before 
the court, and found favour with his royal hearer ; but he 
was li^ca summoned before the privy council, first to 
answer complaints made by his would-be ducal patron, and 
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then to vindicate his declinature of the vacant 
Hullow.s in London. 

Edward VI. having died in July 1553, and, the Mnriun 
persecutions having hliortly afterwards broken out, Knux 
was persuaded to withdraw from England, and sailed for 
Dieppe, landing at that town in January 1551. The en- 
forced leisure of e.xilc gave tho refugee an opportunity 
of completing and ])ublishing several treatises during two 
sojourns in the same year at Dieppe. “All Exposition 
upon the 8ixtli Tsalm of l)uvid,” addressed to ]\Irs Bowes, 
“A (lodly Letter of Warning or Admonition to the 
Faithful ill London, Newcastle, and Berwick,” “Two 
Comfortable Epistles to liis ulllicted Brethren in England,” 
and “A Faithful Admonition to the Professors of God's 
Truth in England,” all belong to the year 1554. After 
visiting the churches of Fiance and 8\\itzerland, Knox 
accepted an invitation to benmie one of the [lastors of 
the English congregation at I'rankfort-oii-theAIain, and 
repaired tliitlier in November (»f the same year. Soon 
after his .settlement dissen.-'iuns ariose in the congregation 
in regard to the use of tlie surplice, the omission of the 
litany, the audible res[)i)iK>es, and kneeling at file com- 
munion (see the letters and extracts fu.iii the “Brief 
Discourse of the Troubles at Fraidcfort” given by Dr 
Laing in vol. iv. of Knox’s iro/'/i>). A juiily in the 
congregation, cLipiorous fur a strict ailhcn nee to tho 
English Book of Prayer, lodged informal nm with the 
niJigi.strates that Knox, in his “ Faithful Admonition,” had 
useil treasonable language in speaking of tlie empeior, the 
queen of England, and lier husband Philip II. Not 
wishing to increase tho troubli>, the inaligneil incaeliei* 
relinquished his charge on tlie 2r»lh Miirch 1555, and re- 
tired to Geneva. The closing months of that } ear and tho 
opening ones of the year lollowing form an imjiortant 
perkul in the public labours and the private lile of tho 
Ueformcr; for lie then visited Ids native country, preaclied 
ill Edinburgh, in West Lothian, and in A}rsldri‘, and dis- 
pensed the eommuiiion ]»rivalcly in sevcial [daces. Bifure 
his visit came to a close he addressed a letter to the queen 
regent, in the hojio tluit she might be [leiMiadcd to e.xtcnd 
luT ju’otection to the Kcfornied preacher.^, or at least li^ti'U 
favourably to their doctrine. This lelter, “ augmented and 
explained by the autln>r,” and nquiiiled in ]55^’, "An 
PPxpositioii u[»on ilutlhcw iv., coiuerning the femjilation 
of Christ in the wilderness,'’ ami “A letter of wholesomo 
eounsel, iidilressed to his Brethren in ScotJaml,’* belong to 
the year 1556. In visiting Scotland at that time, however, 
Knox was influenced by i>tJier considerations than those 
bearing sinqdy on the [aiblic weal. For as far back as Jii.s 
Berwick ministry lie had become acquainted ith the fuudly 
of Biehard Bowes, and foimed an atlaeliiiiciit lor the fifth 
ilaughtiT, Marjory. Dr .MVTie re]»resents the marriage as 
having taken jilace in 15r»:i before Knox left England ; and 
in support of his view it falls to be said that after Uiat date 
Knox addresses Mrs Bo\ms as “ Dearly Belov e.d Mother,” 
and that lie speaks of Marjory as his “ wife,” liis “dearest 
.spouse.” But, considering the strong opposition to the 
union on the [»art of Bicliard Bowes and other relatives, as 
also tho very uncertain and pr*ecarious position t.f (ho 
reformer at the time, there is good reason to think, with 
Dr Laing, that thei? :he [larties had only formally pledged 
themselves to one another “ before witnesses,” and tliat the 
actual marriage took [rluce wiieii Knox visited ^collaml in 
1555. . 

At the urgent solicitation of the English congt-gation at, 
Geneva, consisting largely of those wmo had withdrawn 
from Frankfort, Knox left Scotland in the sunimer of 1556 ; 
and in the “Livro des Vngloia ii Geneve,” on the 13th 
September of that year, the names of “ John Knox, 
Maijory, 1 is wife, Elizabeth, her mother, James {filanJc), 
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his soiTjint, and Putrick, his piiple/* are entered as members 
of the Eiii^lish ron^jiv Ration. In CJeneva the Scotch 
UL*f(H'iiier lahoorc l with voice and pen till 1559. The 
literary works of that pcriml, in aildition to ten Familinr 
iiu-l'idc to Ills brethren and the Lords j^ro- 

fessl/ii/ tih* truth in Srntland, three in nurnher, 1557 ; An 
Apolopt/ fnr tfr' Prt)trsln/its v'ho arc hntden in prison at 
P'lris^ 1 557 ; 77/^’ A/^j>cftatlon from the Smtenre pronounced 
hff tio’ hishojf'< and c/trpf/, 155S ; A lfff>r Ofldrcsscd to the 
i^omnion ditf/of S'oftandf 1558 ; Fjnstte to the inhabit- 
ants in Xf/ri’astl*' and Ilcnvick, 1558 ; and ^4 brief exhorta- 
tion to L'n //and for the speed// einbrarinp of the Gospel^ 
1559. Jiidu'-'d i)y the excitement it created, the most 
o’ll^tandiii^ writing of this period is The First Blast of 
the Trumpet apainst the Afonstrons lici/inirnt of Women ; 
ail I it cannot be. denied that this jiublicaliuii was un- 
se.isonablj, and might be e.x[)eetL‘d to expose the author to 
tlie resentment of two queens during whose reign it was his 
lot to li\e. Indeed tlie soundur of the First JIfasf would 
seem to hive realized that it was “blown out of season/’ 
for, where IS liis pur[)os.; N\as “tliriee to l)Iow tlie trumpet 
in tlic same matter, if (Jt»il so ponuit,” and on the hist 
occasion to ivyimI his name, the iiitoiition was never 
carried into etlVct. Th resentment to which lus blast 
against feminine 'govern iii'-nt gave rise in <ineenly breasts 
d'd not soo i siib>i le ; one immediate etVect was that, when 
Knox resol veil to ivtiirn to Scotland, ami api»lied to the 
hhiglish (b»vi.‘rnm'-‘iit for permission to p:is.s Hirough the 
si-^ter kingdom, the aiqdieation was refused. Impatient of 
d'.day he sailed from Dieppe direct for Leith, and, landing 
ar that port in.^ifety, reachcil Ivdinburgh on 2d May 1559,^ 

From this time to the close of his life the biography 
of the Jb.former becomes inse[>arably connected with the 
hist«»ry of Scotland. Within a few days of his arrival 
in Scotland, Hirougli the re[nvspntations of the lioniaiiist 
clergy to the (pieeii regent, Knox was proclaimed an 
outlaw and a rebel ; but, nnd( 3 terretl by considerations of 
p Tsonal dinger, he lost no time in joining tlie badens of 
the lV<»t(‘Nt int party then assembled in llnndco. From 
Unn lee be went with them to Perth, wliere his preaching 
was til'! iinteceJeiit though not tin. cause of a tninnlt which 
rcsiiltetl in the altar, imeges, and other ornaments of the 
cliurch being torn down, and the houses of the grey and 
black friars being laitl in ruins. St Andrews is the next 
jilace of import inco at whidi Knox joinr*d the Protestants, 
at this time called the congregation, the lay leaders of the 
piity, mo.^tly noblemen, being kiiuwu as the lords of the 
congregation. Here Knox an non need liis intention to 
preach in the cathedral rdinrch ; and, undisiiiayLMl l>y the 
threits of the arclibishop, unmoved l^y the rernoii.st ranees 
(il }ii< fri uids, ho ci/ried hi.s pnrpo.se into (dleet, [teaching 
on foir .‘‘iiccc.s>>ive day.s, and with .such signal effect that 
th i provo.st, bailie.s, and inhabitants agreed to set up the 
U .fornnvl woiNhi[» in the town, .stri[»ped the church of 
imig.s an I ]>ictiires, and pulled down the monasteries. 
Py tie* i-ii I of .June Knox was again in Efliiibnrgh, preach- 
ing in and fho abbey church; and outlie 7th 

.July lie w iS elected minister of Edinburgh. 

Wln.Mi tlie army of the r|ueen-regent took jiossession of 
the capi* il, and the lords of the congregation agreed to 
leave it, they to..»k th' ir minister with them from a regard 
alike to the <ling‘U' to which he would be ex[»o.scd if left 
iieliiifd ahd the .servii-o it wa*^ in his power to render the 
Protestant* cause. The result abundantly verified the 
wbdom of^ the ste[», for, :-et free from city labour.s, Knox 
travelled over a gn-at pait of Scotland, and visited the 
towuis of Kelso, Jedburgh, Dumfrie.s, Ayr, Stirling, Perth, 
Brechin, Montro.se, Du.idee, and St Aridrew.s, with marked 
resnlta in the diffj.singof knowJedgu and the Htrengthcning 
of the handi of fellow lTote.stantsi. By the end of April 
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15G0 we find him once more in Edinburgh, having rendered 
important service to the Protestant load^j^s in their negotia- 
tions to procure aid from England, and, of necessity rather 
than from choice, acting tlie part a politico-ecclesiastic. 
The most elaborate theological writing of the Scottish 
Reformer, although written before his final I'eturn to 
Scotland, was published in this year, 1560, at Geneva. 
It is An Answer to the Cavillations of an AdveiMry respeU- 
ina the doctrine of Predestination, 

The event of greatest political importance in this same 
year 1 560 was the as.sembliiig of the Scottish parliament 
at Edinburgh, ow 1st August,, A petition having been 
presented by the Protestants of the country, craving the 
aholitioii of J’opisli doctrine, the restoration of purity of 
wuirship and disciidine, and the ^ippropriatiiig of ccclesias- 

1 tii'al revenues to the support of the ministry, the proinotioii 

of education, and the relief of the' poor, the ministers and 
baroii.s w'cro required to hvy before parliament a summary of 
Reformed doctrines. “ Within ‘loure dayis ” this was done. 
The confession was read ^before the. whole parliament, and 
after reasoning and voting (v is ratifiedjby Act of Parliament, 
and the Protestant religion formally established. The Con 
fsslonn of faith prof essit and helevit be the PrAiestants within 
the Heal me of Scotland ^ in the coii.y using of which no 

small share must have fallen to the minister of Edinburgh, 
is inserted by him at length in book iii.^ of his llistorie. 
Between the dissolution of parliament and* the first meeting 
of tl^e jTleneral ^A.s.sembly of the Church of Scotland on 
the 20th December, Knox and three other ministers were 
engaged in drawing up the jilan of ecclesiastical government 
known as the Piooh of Policy^ or First Book of Discipline, 
This standard document, ajiproved by the General Assembly 
and subscribed by a majority of the members of privy 
council, i.s also incorporated in Knox’s Jlistorie, 

The youthful, widowed, a^ci fair Queen Mary, having 
arrived in Scotland in August 1561, lust no time in send* 
ing for Knox to the palace of Tlolyrood, in order that she 
might hold w ith him the first of tho.se four or five dialogues 
which historians have rendered w"»:th dramatic etlect not 
alway.s consi.steut with historical accuracy. The charge 
brought .against the Reformer of treating his sovereign with 
rudciic.ss and disrespect in the course of those interviews 
ha> been thoroughly disproved by his biograidier giving 
the details of w hat passed as furnished by one of the parlies 
in his Historie, and is quite discredited by such a judge as 
Thomas Carlyle. 

Ill the following year Knox found a more congenial 
flplicre for the exercise of his logical and dialectic skill in 
a disputation wuth Quintine Kennedy, abbot of Crossrag' 
w('ll, in the n(*ighhourhood df Maybole, Ayrshire. The 
ahbot Jiad set forth a number of articles respecting the 
mass, purgatory, praying to saints, the use of images, 
and oilier points which he declared his intention to open 
up more fully in his chapel at Kirkoswald. But when 
Kimx, w ho happened to be in the vicinity, appeared on the 
Sabbatli specified, the abbat deemed it prudent to absent 
himself, and Knox preached in his stead. This led to 
correspondence w’hicli resulted in arrangements for a 
disputation taking place. The disputants met at Maybole 
on the 28th ISeptember 1502 and the two following days 
at 8 A.M., in tlie house of the provost. Forty porsous on 
each side were admitted as witnesses of the dispute, “ with 
HO many nio as the house may goodly hold, be the sight of 
iny lord of Cas.silis” (nephew of Kennedy). As usually is 
the case in such contentions, both sides claimed to be vic- 
toriou.s ; but, to counteract the one-.sided reports circulated 
by the abbot and his friends, Knox published, in 1563, an 
account of the dispute taken from the records of the 
notaries ]iresent, to which he added a prologue and short 
marginal notes. 
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Queen Mary, having*failed to influence the Reformer by 
her “ many salt tears ** or her flattery, endeavoured to get 
him into her powePby movirigtlie privy #(^)uncil to pronounce 
him guilty of treason on the ground that he had written a | 
circular letter to leadhig Protestants in reference to tln^ 
trial of two persons indicted for a riot in the (.Impel Royal. 
Knox’s trial took place at a special n\<jcting of council in 
December 1562, at v.hich the queen was present and acted 
an unseemly part as prosecutrix. To the unconcealed 
chagrin and intense dis[)leasure of his sovereign, Knox was 
by a majority of the noblemen present absolved from ail 
blame and commended lor his judicious defence. 

Before ho was rcquiniii to appear a second time at a 
privy council meeting, Knox, wlio Iiad been a widowtir fur 
three years, was married to his second wife Margaret 
Stewart, daughter qf ‘'’the good” Lord Ochiltree; and in 
Ochiltree House, an amient baronial residence, the room is 
still pointed out where, in March 1564, the marriage was 
celebrated. The oocasior of his 'second appearance before 
the privy council was the i)r( aching of a sermon in St 
Giles’s about a month after ti e r.iarriago of (Jueen ilary 
and Lord Darnley iTl July 1565. On the day the sermon 
was preajhed the young king inaiic .m imposing appearance, 
sitting on a throne prepared for his rcceptipii. Enraged by 
what he regarded as passages having a reference to himself 
in the discourse of the jireaclier, Darnley returned to the 
palace with the det^a’inination not to taste food till the 
offender had been puuislied. Knox was accordingly called 
before the council, “ from my bed,” as he tells us. i nff>rmcd 
that he had offended the king, and that he must desist from 
preaching so long as their majestic's remained in Edinburgh, 
Knox made reply that he Iiad spoken nothing but according 
to his text (Isa. xxvL 115-21), and, if the church should 
command him either to ur abstain, he would obey, so 
far as the W’ord of God would i)C'rmit him. In regard to 
the sermon ho dcjemed it lujcossary for his own exoneration 
to write out in full what he had spoken, and publish it with 
a preface dated at Ediiigbrongh, the 19th of 8eptembor 
1565.” Tliis sermon is the only specimen of Knox’s pulpit 
discourses handed down to us. Dr Al^Crio is of opinion 
that the prohibition was of a very tenqnwary nature ; but 
it docs not appear that Knox resumed his u.siial minis- 
trations in Edinburgh, unless at occasional intervals, till 
after Mary had been dcqjrived of her authority in 1567. 
During this period of absence from his charge, however, the 
inhibited preacher was far from idle. In 1566 he drew 
up the most considerable portion (ff his J/istfu ie of the 
Reformat loan, having made a commencement in 1559 ur 
1560, and ho wr<»to at the recpiest of the Assembly various 
public letters. He also visited churches in the soiitli (»f 
Scotland, and made a journey to England, in order to see 
liU two sons, who hail been there for education since the 
death of their mother Marjory Howes, 

On the 29th July 1567 the infant James VL was crowned 
in the parish church of Stirling, and on that occlusion 
Knox reappeared in public and preached the coronation 
sermon. He also preached at the opening of parliament in 
December of the same year, wlien the (’onfession of Faith 
formed and ai^proved by parliament in 1560, wdth various 
Acts in favour of the Reformed religion, was solemnly 
ratified. When James Stuart, earl of Murray and regent 
of Scotland, was assjussinated and died at Linlithgow', 23d 
January 1569, the event caused anguish and anxiety to 
the Reformer, who poured out the sorrows of his heart in 
the sermon and the prayers of the day on w'hich the tidings 
reached the capital, and who thereafter preached the funeral 
sermon in the presence of three thousand persons gathereii 
to witness the interment in the south aisle of the collegiate 
church of St Giles. The strain to which body and mind 
alike had been subjected for many years back, and the 


shock caused by the removal of the nobleman in whom he 
placed the greatest confidence, affected the IbfniiiKr’s 
health, and in month of October 1570 he Lad a '-in kc; 
of apoplexy. Although he so far rallied as to lia\e tlu* use 
of speech re-siond to him and to resume preaching, lie m xer 
entirely recovered from the debility which the .stroke pro- 
duced. 

Resolved to take no [irumiiient part in public afl'.iirs. and 
confining himself to preaching in the forenooft of the laud’s 
day, Knox might have spent what little of life on e irtli 
remained for him in tlie liousi*. lussigned him by the pro\ost 
and town council of K(liii])urgli, had he not become 
personally obnoxiou.s to Kiikcaldy of (Jrange. This and the 
troubles which agitated tin* cDiintiy indiiccfl Knox, “sure 
again.st his will, being compLllit be the Rrcthren of the 
Kirk and Tow'n,” to ipiit tlie metropolis and retire lo St 
Andrew'.s. During his stay llien? of fifteen rnonllis tlio 
nnny infirmities of age did ml pre\ent him engaging in 
his two favourite eiuph>\ ment-. of ]»reaching and writing. 
HoW' lie ])reacluMl James Mehille, tlien a student, after 
wanls minister of Anstrutlicr, has described in .an often- 
quoti‘d [>as.sa<:i‘ of his “ l)iiir\. ’ Tlu* latest puMicatiim of 
Knox in liis life lime was “ im[»rcntit at mdrois be 

Robert Lekpreu Ik, Anno Do. 1572.” It is a trai t in Iho 
form of an answer to a letti*r written by Janus Tyrie, a 
ScoUi-sh .Jesuit. 

By the end of July the adherent.s of the queen’s party 
i abaiidoned Eilinburgh, and so tui ibled tlie banished citi/en.s 
; to ritiirn to tlu ir homes. One of their first acts was lo 
I send for Knox, wlio, tiMvellii.g shiwly because ot wiakne.'S 
j reached the ca[»il:d (for the lust time) on the 23d August 
I 1572. (.)idy two mon* ])ul»lic a[q»eiirances weie to be imnle 
I by him. ’Idie first iJ these was when in Se[»tember tidings 
• came to Hdinburgli of the St Bartholomew massacre. 

! JiOiiig assisted to iv.ach the pnlpit, and summoning u[> tlio 
j remainder of his strength, he tlmndered out the vengcam-e 
I of heaven against “that ciuel murderer and false traitor, 
j tlie king of France,” and desircil the Kreiieh ambiissailor to 
tell his master that sentence w.*s [a’luiouneed ag.iinst him 
I in Scotland, tlial the Di\ine \cngi ance would ne\er depait 
; from him nor from Lis huiue if n i»entanee did not ensue, 
but that his name would leiuain an exeeratiim to posterity, 
[ and none jaoeceding froiii his loins sljould enjoy his 


kingdom in peace, d’he other oceusioii on which tlie 
I debilitated Reformer appeared in public was tlie indmtiun 
j of Law’son, sub principal of Kine’s C’ollege, Aberdeen, aa 
1 his successor, which took plu’e oii tin* 'Jth Xovcinber. 
i After taking a leading and solemn i>art in the services, ho 
crept down the street leaning 14*011 his staff and the arm of 
his atloiidant, and entered his hmee never to leave it alive, 

I Interesting details of iiis I.i't illness and death-bed 
exercises are fuinished in two eont- nqiorary nariatives- - 
i Richard Baiin.ityne’s “Aeeiaint ot Knox’s Last lllm*ss and 
; Death ’ given in \\\i^ Jtn/rntil <f tlo^ Tninmctoma ii\Srottand 
1570-1573, and the “ Exiiiiii viri doaiinis Knoxii Seoti- 
' oaiuo Kcelesia* instauratoiis vera extrema* vita.* A' obitus 
Historia’’ of Thomas Sineton, ])iineipal of the university 
I of Glasgow', at the eiul of his / 0.7 <nt Hantiltioiii 
' 1579. Bi>th narratives are inserted by Dr 

■ Laing ill Ids edition of tlio IT/'r/iS, vol. vi. part- ii. Attended 
by his wife and friends, Knox died on .Sloiiday the 21 lh 
I of November 1572, in the sixty seventh year of his age. 

' The funeral took j»lacc 011 the Wednesdu} following,* when 
, the body was brought from the house in tlio*Nctheibow 
I Port by the new ly ai>puinted regent, tlie earl of ]\forton,^ 
and other noblemen, and interred in Iho bnrying-groiind 
j connected with the ehureh of St Giles. “AVheii the 
body was laid in the grave,” says Cahlerwoiul, “the earl 
of Morton uttered these w'ords : - ‘ I Fere Iv th a man, 
who in hi-- life never feared tho face of man ; who hath 
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been often thrc.iU'iiL^d with daggo and dagger, but yet hath 
ended bis days in peace and honour.*” If any stone 
ever marked the j)recibe spot wdiero Knox was buried — said 
by tradition to be in the J’arlianieiit Square, a few feet to 
the west of the pedi stal of Charles II. 's statue — it must 
have been destroyed in 1633, when the burying-ground was 
wholly obliterated by buildings. As in the case of his 
illustrious contemporary and friend Calvin, no tombstone 
marks the idifcc where lie was interred. 

Knov’s family t’Diisistod of live chiKlivi' two sons and three 
dau^htr.Ts. His two sons worn born to him hy his lirst wife 
Miirjoiy Piowf-s. NalhLiiiaul ami Kleazer Km<»\ woro both horn in 
GeiK*\a, i'literod as sludruUs of thr university of Cambridge, and 
hecaine fellows of St John’s College, llolh died at an early age, 
and hy their deaths the family of the Reformer became extinct in the 
male line. Tho thnv daughters of Knox were Miirtlisi, 'Margaret, 
and Kli/.ibetli. Martha wjls in irried to Alexander lairlic of Hraid, 
in lluj neighbourhood of Kdinbiirgh, a tradition that she heeuine 
the first wife of .lames Fleming, fatlu r of Pvobert Fleming, author of 
Th>^ Fowling oftfn: Scriptures, lia\ing heen dis])rovedhy DrLaiiig 
{IFork's, vol. vi., part ‘J, Ixix ) ; Margaret Knox inarried Zachary 
Pout, for several years m ini's ! it of St. Cuthbert’s, F.dinburgh ; and 
FJizabeth married John Wrleb, or Welsh, orWelsi’fi, minist er succes- 
sively of^elkirk, Kirkeiidbright, .and A\r, and, when transported, 
of tlic French Protestant Cliureh. Hr baing eoii.siders it irnprobablo 
that any lineal «leseernlants of these, danghbns still exist. 

Of Knox no original ])aintiMg is known to exist. Seveml like- 
nesses have been frequently rcprodiieed. 1. A woodcut ^lortruit 
of the Reformer oeeiiri in lle/a’s loy/ics, ]»ublislied at Geneva in 
1580, wliieh has often Iummi lepiodnoed. ‘2. A Freneli translation 
of the lymen, hv Simon Gaulart, appeared in 1581 with a totally dif- 
ferent portrait substilnt.ed in place of that of Knox, wdiich is 
now beliovtsl to nquesent William 'fyndale, the tiaiislator of the 
15;hle. a. In Hh'2 Veiln iden, a Hutch th»*ologian, pnbli.slied at 
the Hagiie bis I'r.r'itaiitiufii (illgunt Th> oUtgnrum Effigies, ainl in 
that work a head engraved on copper by lloiulius is given as that 
of Knox. There is every reisim t() siipjeise that this is merely ai> 
improved copy from pje/..i, and mn t.ikcii fiom an original painting. 

4. The Torphich'Mi poi trait of Kmvx is at Cakler House. Jt has on 
the hick of tlie canva.s the inscription, in t\ liatid writing less tlian 
a century ol 1— “ IJev. Mr John Knox. The tirst sacrament of the 
Sup]>er giv(Mi in Scotland after the Ib'formatioii was dispensed !>y 
him in tliis h.'ill.” It is a liarsh <li5agre(Mbh) likeiies.s, painted at 
least a centuiy after KnuY\ <bMt]i, with lic/a\s woodcut for model. 

5. In 18-P3 th'^ S.uieiy for tlio Hilfusion of f''Mjful Knowledge 
]iuhli.shed an engraving of a ]»ortrait of Kno.x whiL-Ii now goc.s i»y 
the name of the Sonieiville portrait. This painting belonged to 
the Somerville familv, and hung on tho walls of their London 
lv.sideiico till th*-. p'* *! i;;i* became exLiiiel. The tnulition in the 
family is that it wa*! hrnught into their possession by James, tbe 
thirteenth baron, in the latter half of llie isth century ; and the 
supposition of tho^^o win) legard this as a veritable, iik»*iu*s.s of the 
renirmer is that Ikiion .Soineiville, Innl fallen in with an excellent 
portrait seemingly by soiiie tli.'.ting'ii.^beil urli-st of Knox’.s time 
(pre.sumably Francis P«)i])Us, who painb-d a likciie.si of George 
Buchanan), and had a eoj)v of it jiainfcd for hi.s mansion of Drum, 
near Edinburgh. Engravings of I'e/ai's and Verheideir.s portraits 
will be found in Knox’s IForks, vols. i. and vi.; of tho Torphielieii 
portrait in tho Life of Kno.i\ 1st edition ; and of all tho live like- 
nesses in The Portraits of John Kuo.f., by d'boinas Garlylc, whose 
verditd. is in favour of the Somerville portrait as tho only probable 
ljk‘*ness anywhere known to exist.” 

jA*fraturi' —The Workmtf h'htx A'/ior, rolliTtnl and edifisl bv l)a?i(l bHii));, 
it \oi^ IMinbiiiffli. 1 S 4 (J f ;4 ; M'l'ile, The Life nf,Juhn Knnr, 1 st rd., lsll, 7 tli «mL, 
Lonnici, John Kuor and tfie f'hurrh of Jiuaiarui, Loi don, T. Carlyle, 
.In tUe i‘orn aitu of John Knoj , luiWislird iii eoll'iet* <1 woik.s ulon^f vnlli 

7 V>'* f'arhf of .V>,nratf, I.o 'rl/m, ls 7 .'> Tim* lifi- »nd lulionrs, 4 liarueOT anil 

iijttie iici*. 'tf K!iii\ ate dealr iiioit* );cneiii)ly in the, following works Hill 
r.o ’'Ml’s //<«''/< // of SroUfttol ; .J Untovij of f'n*iland\ (an lylr’t //eroet 

and 11*10 Wor'fhiff, Monr.i.-iff, Wia Inftumre of Knox andthe .'^eottish Uefoi'malion 
on L’l r-tna. C >n ' •!» ISf;'!, I nin.lc, T/o‘ Injlmnn: of the Ilifm'iuatHm on the firot- 
tiAhi'hi I'O;, l.dl.ihi (C (1. 

K.VOXV1IjLK, (diief city of Knox county and of East 
Tcnne.Hsee, United States, is .sitnatftd on the right bank of 
tho Tonne^see river, which is navigable up to this point, 
four miles bedow the confluence of the HuLstoii and French 
Broad rifer.s, and about 105 miles ca.st of Nashville. By 
recent 8tatlstic.s it h shown to be one of the six healthiest 
cities' in the United States; the elevation is 1000 feet, 

‘ moan temperature* Oy" Fahr., average rainfall 54‘5 inches. 
Among its numerous handsome bufldings are the United 
States custoni'hou.se and post-office, the university of Ten- 
nes.see, and, the public schools. There is a free library in 
the city. The university, which includes the State college 
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of agriculture and the mechanic arte^was founded in ISOT, 
the latter departments being added in 1860« It has a good 
library, and geological, mineralogical, aiid zoological collec- 
tions. In 1881 there were 398 studenta Knoxville is a 
busy industrial and commercial oeiftre. Its manufactures 
include iron in all its forms, railway and other carriages, 
paper, furniture, sashes and blinds, tobacco, flour, leawer 
and harness, pottery, ; and it hast a brisk tr>^de in these 
articles, as well as in boots and shoes, hardware, and dry- 
goods. Marble and coal of excellent quality are found in 
vast quantities near tho city. Knoxville was settled in 
1789, and laid out as a town in 1791, when it was named 
after General Henry Knox, rfe that time Washington’s 
minister of war. From 1794 till 1817 it was tho capital 
of Tennessee. During the civil war it was an important 
position, passiftg into the possessloff of. the Union forces in 
18G3. The population of thd citjMn 1880 was 9693, or, 
including directly connected suburbs, 15,450. 

KOBELYAK^I, a town^of Russia, in the government of 
Poltava, 40 miles south-west of tho government town, with 
a station on the railway* bf^tween Kharkoff and Kremen- 
tchug. The town proper is situated %n the right bank of 
the Vorskla, but a suburb of some size, knckwn simply as 
Zaryetcliya or Beyond the River,” lies on the other side. 
Of the 13,000 inhabitants more than half are occupied 
exclusively with agriculture ; but weaving, introduced by 
(Jerinan colonists, is beginning to be a* considerable in- 
dustry in the town. Kobclyaki was founded by the Polish 
iiobkfmdn Ncmirovitch, and is mentioned as a town in 
1647. lu the neighbourhood lies the village of Perevo^ 
lotcllna, where the Swedish forces under Charles XIL laid 
clown their arms. 

KOBRIN, a town of Russia, iu the governmjsnt of 
Grodno, 12 miles oast of Brest-Litovsk and 4 miles from 
tlie Tevli station of the railway between Minsk and Brest- 
Litovsk. It lies in the midst *of a marshy country, to the 
cast of which are extensive forests ; although situated cm 
the Mukliavetz river, which enters Into the system of •’ 
canals uniting the Dnieper and Bug, it enjoys but little " 
prosperity. Its 8000 inhabitants .are chiefly 6nga|;ed'in 
agriculture ; there is also some trade in grain, salt, timber, 
and bones. Kobrin was until the 16th century tho capital , 
of a principality of the same name. 

KOCK, Charles Paul de (1794-1871), novelist WM’ ; 
bom at Passy on the 2l8t of May 1794, and died at Paris , ^ 
on the 29th of August 1871. He was a po8ttium0a8.chi^7| 
bis father, who was a banker of Dutch extractioi^ huvmg^^ 
been one of the numerous victims of the Terror, and 
on the scaffold with Hebert and Clootz, not as w^extremi:;' 
republican, but as ** suspect” of foreign relations* . he?! 
family was one of some rank in the Netherlands, and 
uncle of the novelist attained to the position of iflinister 
the interior in his native country. Paul de Kock, however, ; 
remained all his life a citizen of France. He began life os 
a banker’s dork, which occupation he soon quitted for ? 
literature. But his natural taste, or the memory of his 
father’s death, kept him far apart from the republican 
party, and ho was perhaps the most remarkable litoraxy 
continuator of the anacn regime as tar as light hovels were / 
concerned. His life was almost entirely hh^yentful, 
chief incident being a burglary which was eomhutt^o^A 
his country house at Romainvillo in his later days,,,?^!^ 
the most part he resided on tbe Boulevard St Martiu> 
was one of the most inveterate of ‘Parisians. ‘ * 

Paul doKock began to write very early, eind continiicit th^ 
produce novels almost until the end of his long Ufa ^ 
his period of greatest and most successful activity ttie^ 
Restoration and the early days of J^uis Philippe. 
comparative patavinlty ” of his styli^ and the fact 6^ ^ 
standing aloof from the whole innovating, movemM^ 
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Utehitare as in political *made him relatively less popular 
in Fiance itself th^n abroad, where he was considered as 
the special painter of life in Paris. Major Pendennis’s 
remark that ho bad road nothing of Iho novel kind for 
thirty years except Paul de Kock, ** who certainly made 
him is likely to remain one of the most durable of 

his testimonials, with as a cempanion the legendary ques- 
tion of a ^foreign sovereign to a Frenchman who was 
paying his respects, Vous venoz do Paris et vous devez 
savoir des nouvelles. Comment se jKjrte Paul de Kock 1 " 
The disappearance of the grisette and of the cheap dis- 
sipation which Murger patlietically laments in more than 
one of his works practically mado Paul de Kock obsolete, 
and his want of style affected him as unfavourably as 
it did his dramatic analogue Scribe. But the student 
of manners his vivid and by all accounts truthful por- 
traiture of low and middle class life in the first half of the 
18th century at Paris will never lose its value, and, though 
he can hardly be said to hold a''hTgh’ pla ^e in literature, 
ho is a remarkable follower of Hestif dc Bretoniie, and 
may be said lo be iji a sense l]x? last of the 18th century 
school of novelists. 


It has been said that the works oi Paul de Kock are very 
numerous. In the fullest list that we«have seen they 
amount to about a hundred, some of them being decideilly 
voluminous. With the exception of a few not very felicit- 
ous excursions into the historical romance, they are all 
stories of middle class •Parisian life, pf guinguftttes and 
cabarets and equivocal adventures of one sort or another. 
The most famous of all is Le Burlier de Paris^ which has 
been translated into almost every European language. Of 
equal literary merit,* and, considering the stylo, of singular 
freedom, from objectionable characteristics, is AiuM le 
Savoyard^ a remarkable Story, full of narrative power, and 
one of the happiest examples of the working up of simple 
And commonplace details into an interesting whole. A 
" itertain sameness pervades must of Paul de Kock's work. 

. tt is almost untouched by the influences of the romantic 
movement, and has none of the strong sentiments of the 
echool which derived from the author’s contemporary 
Balzac. But there is a good deal of human nature in it, a 
good deal of accurate observation, and an almost total 
absence of the revolting and the preposterous. Paul do 
Kock vms the Charles do Bernard of low life, ami 
ater praise of its kind could hardly be given to any 
ter.' i 

f: KOPUNOALlJR, or Ckanganorr, a town in Cochin 
etate, Southern India, 10" 13' 60" N. lat, 76" U' 50" E. 
With a population (1876) of 9476. 

now a ^ace of little iniportjinct*,' its historical intcroHt 
li^nidaerable. ’- Tradition assigns to it the double honour of hnv- 
t^lO first field of 8t Thomas's lalmurs (52 a.d.) in Imlia 
anq^o s^t of Cherumdn Perumdrs guvtM'nmont (841), The visit 
6f it Tliomas la cranerally coiisidcrc<l mythical ; but it is certain 
that; the^l^ ian Cnnrcli was firmly established hero beforo the Qtii 
century (Burnell), and probably tlio .Tews’ settlement was still 
The latter, in fact, claim to hold ginnts dated 378 a.p. 
The Qrnelty of the Portuguese drove most of iho Jews to Cochiii. 
'TTpt51814, when the Vypln harbour was formed, the only opening 
in the Cochin l^kwater, and outlet for the Poriyar, was at Kodiin- 
wdr, which must then have been the best harbour on the coast, 
in 1^()2 the Syrian Christians invoked the protection of tho Portu- 
\.ln, loAB .the li^tter built their first fort there, and in 
snlft^rgedlt In 1661 tho Dutch took the fort, tho possession 



AJA having ceded it to TipA in 1784, sold it to tho Truvancore 
J^i'and n^‘ 


^ , — a^in in 1789 to TipA, who destroyed and left it in tho 

loqowing year. 

KOHAT, a district in the lieutenant-governorship of the 
I^jAbi India, is situated between 32" 47' and 33" 53' N. 
and between 70" 34' and 72" 17' E. long., and is 
m the N. by PeshAwar, on tho £. by the Indus 


river, on the S. by Bannu district, and on tho W. by tho 
Kuram river and the Wazlri hills. It consists cliicfly of a 
bare and intricate mountain region, deeply scored with 
river valleys and ravines, but enclosing a few scattered 
patches of cultivatiul lowdand. The eastern or Khatak 
country especially comprises a perfect labyrinth of ranges, 
which fall, how^ever, into two principal groups, to the north 
and south of the Teri Tni river. The MiranzAi valley, in 
the extreme west, appears by comparison a rith and fertile 
tract. Tn its small but carefully tilled glens, the plane, 
^alm, fig, and many orchard trees flourish luxuriantly ; 
while a brushwood of wild olive, mimosa, and other thorny 
bushes cl(»thes the nigged ravines upon tho upper slopes. 
Occasional grassy glades upon their sides form favourite 
pasture grounds for tlie Waziri tribes. The Teri Toi, 
rising on the eastcTii limit (d rp[)CT MiranzAi, runs. due 
eastward to tho Indus, wliicli it joins 12 miles north of 
Makliail, dividing tho di.-stiict int<^ two main portions. 
The drainage from tho northern half flows soutliw’ard into 
tho Teri Toi itself, and northward into tho parallel stream 
of the Koliat Toi. That of tlio southern tract falls north- 
wards also into the Teri 'I’oi, and soulliwurda towards the 
Kuraiji and the Indus.’ The frontier nuuiiit iiiis, continua- 
tions of the Safed Koh system, attain in places a consider- 
able elevation, the two principal pesiks, iJiipa Sir and 
Mazeo Garb, just beyond the Ikili.Nli frontier, being 8260 
and 7040 feet above the sea res[>i‘ctively. The Wazfrf 
hills, on the south, extend like a ivedgo between tho 
boundaries of Ihinnii ami Kobat, witli a general elevation 
of Jens than 4000 feet. The salt mines are situated in tho 
low lino of hills crossing the valley of the Teri Toi, and 
extending along both banka of that river. The deposit 
has a width of a quarter of a mile, with a thickness of 
1000 feet; it sometimes f(»rms liills 200 feet in height, 
almost entirely composed of solid rock-salt, and may pro- 
bably rank as one of the largest veins of its kind in the 
world. Tho most extensive exposure occurs at BahAdur 
Khel, on the south bank (d tlio Teii Toi. PetHdciim 
springs exude from a rock at Panobn, 23 miles east of 
Kohat ; and sul[diur abomuls in tlio northern range. 

Tho census of lSfi8 (*xti'inlc<l ovfr au ais'a c»f squnro 

milfs, ami tliscloscd a total |M.>piiIatio]i of 1*15, Hi) '.iii.ili s, 7J^823 j 
fcmalrs, Tlie MoliarniiKMl.iin uiniiluii»l oh 

n,<raiiist e.'ill Himlus, 1837 uiij -1/3 “ othois.’* 'I’ho 

lliiulus I’hicfly Urloug to llic iMstrs. Ainoii^^ tlio Moliam- 

imnlaiis, (>318 lank as S;iy)ivls ; lint tin* P.ithaiis fuiiii l>y far 
the largest divisiou. t>iily one town, l\f>liat, fontsiin.s a itopulation 
oxrc-otling .^»000 inliahilaiits. tin* aniuxation <•!* the 1‘niijab, 

ciiUivation has exteinled from ♦>4,772 aen s iu to lt>3,015 acres 
ill 1873-74. The agiicultiinil staphs inclmh* Nvlieat ami hnrlcy for 
the spring harvest, willi ricr, inillct, Imli.iu com, ;in(i ]>ul.ses fot 
the autumn cro])s. Tobacco, mustMnl. .nnl oil-sciils aKo cover 
RTii all areas, ami cotton of infciioi 4|U:ilit v is gn>\\ii in favourable 
years. The area iimlcr ^\ lical in ls73 74 was rctiiined as 36,600 
acres; barley, 17,070; millets, 23,7o;i ; Indian corn, 12,050; liec, 
4710 acre.s. * ('’iilii\alion Inis now nearly reju lied its ulniost limit. 
Tim principal imlustiy of tin* diNliici is centred in tho &ill iniiies. 
Of Ahese five arc now open, from wliich 201,680 cnnIs. oT suit wore 
quarried, in 1870-71. <»un bain Is nianntm’turoil near Koluit town 
have a eonsidci-dde reputation nhmg^tlie norlh-w (‘stern frontier. 
Coloured siMi-f-’, \^oolh•n e.npets, (•(luntiy cloth, and pott* r\ are 
also turned owl at K'dj.it. ll uigu, and Teri. The froiiti.T miiitary 
road forms the chief channel (4 communioiition, ])vucticahle thrijugli. 
out for wheeled conveyances ami nTtiliery. Tlie district has :ilto. 
gotliiT 240 niih*s of road, idl uiimetalled, and in many cases nieio 
liaeks, passable at Ik*sI by eannls, and sometimes only h\ bullocks 
or jmiiics. The tot.il iinpenal n'vemie raised in the distpit in 
1851-52 amounted to £^824, whicli iu 1872-73 hJId i^scu to 
.£,’19,443, of which the land-tax eoniributed jiriil .salt 

£8556. Fiduention renwnns in a very backward stage. Fonr^ovein- 
meiit or aiihsl .si-liools and forty-tliri'c iiijigeuoiis ‘aIh wI i h.id i 
total roll of only 745 pupils in 1872-73. From it.s proximity to tho 
hills, the teni]M*rature of tho district is eom}*arati\ely c(*ol, except 
during the suiinner iiiouths. 

Kohat, the chief town and cantonment of the above 
district, lituated in 33“ 35' N. lat and 71“ 29' 43* E. 
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long., near the north bank of the Kohdt I'ol river, and 

2 miles from tlie southern base of the Afridi Hills. The 
population in 1868, including the cantonment, was 
11,274. The town is built on undulating ground, within 
an amphitheatre of hills, and is surrounded by a slight 
wall, 12 feet in height. Its principal manufacture is that 
of gun barrels. The cantonment and civil station lie to 
the east and north-cast of tlie native city. Tlio canton- 
ment has acifvuniiiodation for about 3000 troops. 

KOHL, Johann CEoua (1808-1878), traveller and 
author, was born at Brcmiui, April 28, 1808. Ho studied 
law at (Jiittingcn, Heidelberg, and Munich, and for six 
years was a private tutor in Courlaiid In 1838, after 
travelling through parts of llussia, ho settled at. Dresden. 
The success of four books, which he published in 1841, 
describing his Russian experiences, decided his choice of 
literature as a profession. Travels in Kurope and America 
supplied ample material, and book after book appeared. 
Ill ISi)! he undertook to pic[):iro an historical coast survey 
of the United States, in thu service of Oovernnieiit. In 
1858 ho returned to Bremen, wliere in 1863 he was made 
city librarian. In that post he died, October 28, 1878. 

Kohl was ii prolific niitln'r, .tii' 1 his liouks, huth in tho origmal 
and in Kni;li'<h transhitions, li.ivt* •■njnycd ctinsi.lrrahle p(»pnlaiity. 
His style is agn-rMhlc .nid li\«ly, ami imt without humour; his 
ohservatiou was acut»*, :iml m>t imuf sina'ilici.il than was inevitahlo 
from the mode In whi. h In- aiii.i'^cd hi-i m.il(‘rials. I’n.‘.sidc3 the hooks 
on Uussia, Kohl piihlislmd works on Austria- Hungary (1842), Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Iicland 1 1^^ 11), the Alps ( 18411 -51), Hcninark and 
the Northern l)u'‘hi*'s 17), .south-c;^^tcIn (h-rmany (1852), 

the Net hci lands (hs.'iO), islria, Moiitcnogrn, tV’c. (1,S51), the Danuho 
(1854), (.Vinada and New Eiii'Iaiid (18.17), Hkj norlh-w<st of the 
Unito<i Stat'-s (IS.V.fj, Laki* Superior (“ Kilchi-(.Jami ”) (18510, 
Among liis luNtorical, gro'^'nphical, and nii.scfllanoous writings arc 
the following .--7 r Jufiu, 2 \ols, l.s51 ; incinm lldtUiu 

3 vols., 1850; (rcsr/tirfift i/rr Eiitdt'i'kinKf Jmrrika'ft, 1861 y>rw 

Iluu'i S'>/<ihrt za JJrrui^ /i, 1.’'62 ; Xunfirrs'tfritfsr/in tWzzettf 1864 ; 
Hhtoi'ij of th>' of 1861); Die Volkcr Kuropas, 

2 v’ols, , 1^72 ; Klfin*: ls75. 

KOLABA, a district of the Rornl)iiy Presidency, India, 
lying between 17' 52' and 18' 50' N. lat., and between 
73* 7' and 73' 42' K long. It is bounded on the N. by 
Bombay harbour and Thana district, on the H. by Poona 
and .S/itara, on thu S. by Uatnagiri and Janjfra state, and 
on the W. by the Arabian Sen. Ikying between the 
Sahyildri range and the sea, KoIAba district abounds in 
hills, some being spurs of considerable regularity and height, 
running at right angles to the main range, whilst others 
are isolated peaks or lofty <letachtal ridges. The .sea 
frontage, of about 20 miles, is tliroughout the greater part 
of its length fringed by a belt of cocoa nut and l>etel-iuit 
[»alnis. Bidiind this belt lies a stretch of Hat country 
devoted to rice cultivation. Jn many places along the 
banks of the salt-w^atcr creeks there are extensive tracts <if 
s;ilt marsh land, some of them reclaimed, some still subject 
to tidal inundation, and others set apart for the manufac- 
ture of .salt. The district is traversed by a few small 
streams. Tidal inlets, of which tlie principal are ♦the 
NAgothna on the north, the Boh .a or Chaiil in the west, 
and the B/mkot creek m the south, run inland for 30 or 
40 niihs, forming highways for a brisk trade in rice, salt, 
firew'Of>d, and dried Near the. coast especially, the 

district is w’cll sup[»liuil witli reservoir.s. The Sahy.4dri 
range has t\vo remark:ible peaks,- -Riiigarli, where SivajI 
built liis ca[»ital, and Miiiblongar. Tliere are extensive 
teak And black wood forests, of whicli the value is increased j 
by their proximity to Bombay. The KolAba teak has l>cen j 
pronounceij the best grown in the (Joncan, and inferior j 
only to that of (Jalicut. In 1875 -76 the forest revenue 
amounted to i^3G34. Tigers and leojiards are found all 
over the district, and bears on the Sahyildri range. 
Hyarmas and jackals abound. Bisiin, sdwhhfir, and cheetah 
have been shot, but are very rare. 


Kolilba district, with the excej^tiou of Alibdgh 8ul> 
division, formed part of the dominiqps of the poshwa, 
annexed by the Bombay Government in 1818. AlibAgh 
lapsed to the paramount power in J[839. 

The popiilatibn in 1872 was 350,405— Hindus, 330,914 ; Moham* 
nicduTis, 17,194 ; Parsis, 25 ; Jews, 1940 ; and (diristians, 208. Of 
the Hitidus the iiiostHinportaiit glass are the Bruhnuins, wdio own 
large gardens and ]»alm groves along the toast. A notlicr important 
class are the Bhaiiihiras, or toddy-drawers and cocoa-nut cultivators. 
'I’he Beni-lsrael (see vol. xiii. i». 685) arc chiefly found in the sea- 
board tracts. A considerable number of thtun cidist in the native 
army, and are highly esti*e.nied as soldiers. They also monopolizo 
the Work of oil-]m'ssing to sogi*eiit an extent that they are generally 
known as oilmen nr^tclis. The totjrf- area of Goveriiiiieiit cultivahlo 
landfill 1876-77 was returned at 468,646 acres, of which npw’ardstjf 
98 per cent, was taken np for eiillivation. Kice foims the staple 
]»rodu< e, and is the chief exiM)rt of tho district. The inferior grains 
are imchvi [EUnaina romcana), ivahi *[]*(( (linn/i iniliaccum)^ and 
harik {PaajHil am fnmcMacfiuv )) ; anil these form the chief food 
su]»ply of the. people. Tho estimated value of the exports (rice, 
sail, tiinljer, vegetables, anclfniit) is £438,249; of the imports (grain, 
piece goods, oil, hiitt(*r, and ISugar), £170,816. The local industries 
are salt inannfacture and silk -weaving. The total imjierial, local, 
ainl municipal revenue ii\ 187^^77 was £106,893, of which £72, 462 
was coiitiihutetl by tho land tax. There.c-'nv sevcnty-oiio Govern- 
ment or aidfMi schools attended by 3644 pupils. Tho average 
annual rainfall is 75 im^jcs. 'fho chief town oF'the district is 
AHkagh. ^ 

KOLAR, or Colar, a district of Mysore state, Southern 
India, lying between 40' and 13" 36' N. lat., and 
78° 5' and 78° 35' E. long. It occajHiis that portion of the 
Mysore table laifd immediately bc|rdcring the Eastern GbAts. 
T3ie ‘tirfiicipal watershed lies in the imrlh-west, around the 
hill of Nandidrug (1810 feet), from which rivers radiate 
in all directions; and tho wdnde country is broken by 
numerous hill ranges. Tho chief rival's are the PdlAr, the 
South Pindkinf or Penndr, the North Piudkinl, and the 
IVipaghni, which are industriously utilized for irrigation 
by means of anicuts and tanks. The rocks of the district 
are mostly syenite or granitej^ with a small admixture of 
mica and felspar. The soil in the valleys consists of a 
fertile loam ; and in the higlier levels sand and gravel are 
found. Tho hills are covered wjtli scrub, jungle, and 
brushwood. The only tract where the trees attain any size 
is in ihc nuiglibourlnmd of Nandidrug, where an area of 7 
s(}uare miles has been reserved by the forest department 

The. population in 1871 618,954, spread over an area of 

2577 s((iiarn miles — Hindus numhcriiig 592,652 ; Mohammedans, 
25,0.38 ; Jiu'iis, 651 ; and Christians, 613. Four towns enntaill Up- 
w.mks of 5000 inliahitants, namely, Kolilr, 9924 ; Chikballapur, 
9S.s*2 ; Siulghiita, 7009; and Tlosur, 5711. The staple agricultural 
]»roducts are lice, rarjif andyewr. Pulses, oil-seeds, vegetables, and 
t»>]'aceo arc also grown on limited ureas. Galtle breeding has 
r« I'ciilly been fostered by the British (bivernment, and large cattle 
fairs are held uiiiiually. The manufaetureB of the district com- 
prise sugar, silk ami cotton weaving, and oil-preHsing. Iron 01*0 
IS snndt<jd in eoiisiderable (pifiutitic.s. 'flie principal ex|iort8 are 
sugar, riec, vegetables, cotton elotb, betel loaf, opium, and 

tjhi ; tlie imports are European jueee goods and salt. Tho total 
revenue, of the district in 1873-74 amounted to £119,446, of which 
£97,470 \Mi» ilerivcd from the land and paid by 78,247 proprietors 
of 678 separate estates. Tho Government aided and inspectodl 
M‘liotds in 1874 numbered 233, attended by 5547 pupils; in 
addition there were also 102 unaided s<‘hools. The district bears a 
good refuitation for beslthinesH, the mean nil nual temperature being 
76 \ and tho average annual rainfall 29*17 indies. 

The early history of the district is enshrouded in the usual Ilindii 
legends, e.hielly localized at the village of Avani, which is still a 
popular place of pilgrimage, as eontaining a linga set up by Kdma 
hirnscif. The earliest authentie evidence shows that Koldr in 
piiniitivcj tiineH formed part of the. kingdom of tho Pallavas, a 
dyiiu.s|.y overthrown hy the Cholds, to whom is assigned tho 
foundulion of Kolar town. After the Cholds came the Balldia 
kiiig.s, who in their turn gave way to the ]iowcrfnl monarch of 
Vijayanagar, in the early part of the 14th century. About thin 
period ai'o.sc the Gauda family, whose chiefs appear to have submitted 
Hueecssiv'dy to every compieror until they were swept away by 
IlydfT AH. The first Mohaiiimedaiis to invade this tract were 
the Bijapiir kings, whose general was the Marhattd Shahjf, the 
father of Siviijf the Great. In 1639 Shahji obtained Koldr as 
a fief, wliiiJi he transmitted to his sou Yenkoji or £kojf| tht 
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founder of the Tanjore liry.* Subsequently KoLir was ovemm by 
the Mughals. In 1761 it was formally codrd by the iiizam to 
Hyder All, who was (^native of the state, having been born at tin* 
littlo village of Biidikot ; and after the full of Tipu in IT'JU it was 
incorporated in the Hindu state of Al^'sore. 'Plie chief lii.storical 
interest of modern times emitres rouml the hill fort of N and id rug 
(Nunclydroog), which was stormed by the British in 1791, after 
a bombardment of twenty-one days. Kolar, which with the rest of 
Mysore had been under Biitish adminislrarton since 1835, was 
restored to itsjiative ehie. in March 1881. 

KOLC8EY, Ferencz or Francis (1790-1838), a dis- 
tinguished Hungarian poet, critic, and orator, was born at 
Bzodernetcr, in Transylvnuia, on the 8th of August 1790. 
His parents both died during his cliilrlljjood, leaving him 
to the care of a trusted female servant. A/ an early ago 
Kblcsey was sunt to thu (Jalvinistic school at J)cbrec*zcn, 
where he acquired a sound knowledge of the Latin and 
Greek classics, as alst>of tlie leading Hungarian and German 
poets. In his fifteenth year ]je made the acquaintance of 
Kazinezy, and zealously adopbid ]ii.s linguistic reforms. In 
1809 Kolc.sey went to Pest with tne intention of following 
the legal ]»rofession, and became a “ not .rv to the royal 
board.” The public farcer of a luvyer, however, proving 
distasteful to him, ho soon left the city, and, secluding 
himself at Cs^ke in Szatinar county, devoted his time to 
aesthetical study, poetry, criticiMii, and th^ defence of the 
theories of Kazinezy. Kdlusey s cai ly metrical pieces contri- 
buted to the TrapRi/huiitlmt }fnscifni did not attract much 
attention, whilst ids severe critici.^ins of Csokonai, Kis, and 
especially Berzsenyi, published in 1^17, rendered him very 
unpopular. From 1821 to 182(1 ho piibli.shea inany 
separate poems of great beauty in the AiironXy living 
Aspauay and other magazines of polite lileralurcj. Having 
by these means agai.. risen in the e.stimath>ii of tlie literary 
public, he was induced by Funl Szemere to join him in the 
production of a new peiTodical, styled £let Os lAOfratiira 
(“Life and Literature”), which appeared from 1820 to 
1829, in 4 vols,, and gair.ed fur Kolesey the highest 
reputation us a critical writt r. Abt)ut this time his powers 
as an orator began to be dis[)layed in bis capacity of iqipcr 
notary to the county of Szatrmir. From 1832 to 1835 he 
sat in the lluiigtirian diet, where Ids extreme liberal views 
and his singular eloquence soon rendered him famous as a 
parliamentary leader. In the meantime he had not been 
inactive as a literary savant. Elected on the ITtli Xo\- 
ember 1830 a member of tin; lluiigariaii Acadeniy of 
Sciences, he took part in its fir.sL grand meeting; in 1832 
he delivered his famous oration on Kazinezy, and in 183t) 
that on his former opponent Daniel Berzsenyi. AVlieii in 
1838 Baron Wesseleiiyi was niijustly thrown into prison 
upon a charge of treason, Kdlcsey eloquently though un- 
successfully conducted his defence ; and ho died about a 
week afterwards (24th of August) from inleriird intlamma- 
tion. His collected works, in C vols., were published at 
Pest, 1840-48, and his journal of tlio diet of 1832-3G 
appeared in 1848. A monument erected to the memory 
of Kolesey was unveiled at Bzatinar-Xcmeti on the 2r)|h 
of September 1 8G4. 

St*« G. Stciiiackfi*, I^iifptri.srhr Lurlhr^ Lcipsir and Vrst, lS7t; 
F. TfiUly, ^laff If ar Kotfofi ' ‘.i vuN,, iV.st, 1871 ; J. Korciuv.y and 
J. Diiniclik, Skujyar Iv6k\ 2 vols., IVst, 1856 58. 

KOLDING, a town in the district of Veile, Denmark, 
is situated on the cast coast of the province of Jutland, on 
the Koldingfjord, an inlet of the Little Belt. It has some 
littlo shipping, but its harbour is not deep. A little ti> the 
north-west is the splendid ruin of the royal castle Kolding- 
huus, formerly called ()ernsbi>rg or Arensborg. It was 
begun by Duke Abel in 1218; in 1808 it was burned. 
The largo square tower was built by Christian IV. (1588- 
1648), and was surmounted by colossal statues, of which 
one is still standing. The name of Kolding occurs in the 
10th century ; but its earliest known town-rights date from 
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1321. In 1C44 it was the scene of a Danish victory 
over the Swedisli, and in 1849 of a Danish defeat by the 
SchIcswig-TloJstein troops. The population in 1870 was 
5400. 

KOLHAPUU, a native state in the liombay Presidency, 
India, lying between 15’ 58' and 17" IP N. lat., and 
between 73’ 45' and 74' 24' K. long. ; it i.s boumbMl on 
the N. by Batfira district, on tlui K and S. by the .stiites of 
B.angU, MiiAj, and Kuriiiicliwad, and ()n the ^V. and S. W. 
by Sawantwari state and liatnagiri district. Tbe urea Ls 
3184 square miles. Kolhapur state stndcJies from the 
heart of the Sahyailri range east \ n arils into the plain of the 
Deccan. Along the spins of the main cliain of the Saliyailri 
hills lie wild and [)ictiireM|ue hill slopes and valleys, pro- 
ducing little but timber, and till recently covered w’ith rich 
forests. The centre oi the .stnle is emssod by srveral lines 
of low' hills running at light aiiL'les from the main Sahyadri 
r.ange. In the east the eimiiliy In comes nciiv ojn-n, and 
presents Iho iinpicAurc^iliie nniioiniitv nt* a well cnlti\ated 
and treeless plain, broken only by an occasional ii\er. 
Among the w'cstein hills are the aiuP nl Mnrhatta .stioiig- 
holds of Panhala, Yishalgarh, Buna, and b'nngna. The 
rivers, though naviLrabli* during tlo- lain^ by boat'; of 2 
tuns burthen, arc all fordable dinim; the hot nioutli-. iron 
ore is found in the Sah\:idii range, and .-melting w’a.s 
formerly earriml on to a con>i(li‘iable extent ; but iii»w tbe 
Kolhjipur mineial eainiot comjiele with that inij)orft.d fiim 
Eari»pe. Thero aie .se\er:d good slojie qiiauies. 'I’lie 
principal agricultural products aie lire, millet, sugai-cane, 
tobacco, Cotton, sutllower, .and Mgctabh.s. 4'lir population 
of the state, including feudaloiies, ^^as 8(>2^r,t»l m l.<72, 
Hindus amounting t(» 95 J, per lent., ami Moliainniedaiis to 
4 per emit. Pottmy, haidw.iic, and ri*n.se collmi and 
W’uolhai clotli an' the [nincipal nlanniactlne■^, 4'lie eliii f 
exports an' coarse sugar, tobai-cin cotton, and grain ; piece 
goods, salt, .silk, sul[»hur, and spici^ aie impi»ited. 

'I’lu* iMj.’is Knlli.i|mr ti.i'C iImii »Ii s ( ut liwm l;.o i P.im, a 

ynUll'4i*r soil (il .Si\:ij| lli(‘ (0‘( .It. tl .* t.illli.lt 1 nf ill.' M iili.itt.i jM.w. 1. 
The uii-v.ihauM- of \ I Mle.i'.l ih.- I’.iifi h ( o iiiif lit t*. < ii'l 

o\|» »iitji»ns n^.im^-t K«»lhaj.Mi in I7e.’' oi-l l/l'i' , ,o..i m ili. . >il\ 
>»Mrs Ilf tlii-^ 4'fiitiiiy the iiii^L;n\. i inni n! i.f ri i- i In. i ■ . ino. !I. n !].•> 
British to n-s(. It to Jiniit.iiv n|.. j.ii h.ii>. aa.l nilirn.ii. j\ n. .ipi . ml 
:mi ollu- 1‘1 til maiiagi* tli** ."•Lit. In Isc.-J i m n\ v i-. . .on li.-i. >1 
iMlh SiN.iji 1 1 1. 4’1'C n \ ( inn ..| tli«‘ st.ii.' .'-inn ii. .i .ii '..in i.e-.o. 

'rin* iniUl.iiN I'nj i-r coDsiv 111 Oils null. »• ol .\ 0 u ini^* 

si'>ii.iry iiistitut Ions, tin i.- ao' in till I'^l .s. :iil. i.i.<l )>\ .'.Ji'r. 

jnijiiK. 'rill* I'linialc is on tin* wlioh- li in]., i.ilr 

Koi.n\m'K, the eapital td’ tin* :d'ove state, is sihiat* d in 
IG ’ 42' N. lat. and 74' D>' p. long., 128 miles south by east 
of Poona. It is a piclnresiine, tloiiriNliing trading town, 
adorned with nianv haiid'^oiiie building.s. rojmlation in 
1872, 39,G21. 

KOblN (Boh., \nrf/ Knl'tn, /.c., New Kolin), a town in 
the circle of Kaiirziiii, Boln-mia, is ''ituated on the Elbe, 
about 35 miles ea.st of I’r.ijiie, with wliieli ritv as also 
with Bninn it is coiiiieeted 1»\ the Austrian State Ibiilway, 
hero intersected by the innlh-WLstern line, in .“lO ' 4* N. lat., 
15" 1 r K. long, .\mong the many noteworthy buildings 
in Kolin may be speci.dly mentioned .iie. oliuich of St 
Bartholomew’ (Kirly (lothie ^t>le), erected during tin latlei 
half of the 1 llh eeiitury, the. castle, and the tow n liall. 
The oilui'atiimal and industrial establishments c nnpiisu 
colleginti' institutes tor botli sexes, a comnnaci-al s« lioul, 
religiiius houses, .several sugar refineries and oil-mills, a 
spirit di.stillery, ami an artitieial maiiniv laetory.* Iwpala- 
tion of commune 9473, of tow'ii 9M)9. K<»li« is clo'etiy 
famous on :iei oiint of the battle oi Cliolzmuit/ or Kolin, 
18th rinne 1757, when tlie Pnissian.s i^ider Fri*der.ik the* 
Great wore defeated by the Austrians under Daun. 

KOTJlMEA, or K*>lomyia, a town ami distii<‘t in tbo 
Austrian pnivinco of Galicia, lies on the liglit b.ink of tUo 
Pruth and on the railway from Czernowit/ to licmbcrg, 
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about 105 miles south-south-east of the latter, in 48“ 3 V N. 
lat., 25“ r E. long. Koloinea is the seat of the adminis- 
trative, military, and judicial authorities of the district, and 
has Roman Citholii* churches, synagogues, a lower gymna- 
sium, and manufactories of earthenware, ^lore than a 
third of the inhabitants are Jews, who canyon the greater 
part both of the wholesale and retail trade. The Rutheniau 
or native population of tlie town and neighbourhood are 
mostly employed in agricultural pursuits, and in the pastur- 
ing of horses, oxen, and sheep. In 1881 the population 
amounted to 23,109. 

KOLOMNA, a district town of Russia, in the govern- 
ment of Ryazan, situated on the railway between Moscow 
and Ryazan, G7 miles south-ojist of Moscow, at the con* 
lluence of the Moskva river with llie Koloineiika. It is 
an pld town mentioned in annals in 1177, and until the 
14th century the capital of the Ryazan principality. It 
sutFered greatly from the invasions of the Tartars, wlio 
destroyed it four times, as well as from the wars of the 
Nth century; but it always recovered, and never has lost 
its commercial importance. During this century it became 
a centre of manufactures of silks, cottons, and leather; 
there are also several smaller manufactures. I'lie merchants 
■of Kolomna carry on an active trade in cattle brought from 
. southern provinces, and in grain, cattle, tallow*, skins, salt, 
and timber purcliasod in the governments of R3*azan and 
'Tula, and sent to .Moscow, citlier by rail, or by boat down 
the Mo.skva river. Potmlition 19,000. 

KOMORN, or Cumoiin (Hungarian, R€v~Komdrom\ a 
royal free town of Hungary, and capital of the trans- 
Daniibiin county of Komarom, lies at the eastern extreniit}'’ 

• of the island of Csallokuz or {8chiitt, and at the coniluenco 
of the Waag with the Danube, 48 inilos west north-west 
from Builai)cst, with which city as also with Vienna it is 
directly coniijctcd by railway, in 47" 4G' N. lat, 18“ 7' E. 
long. Koiiurn is celebrated chiefly for its fortifications, 
which, owing to their favourable position and extended 
line of teLes-de-p)nt, are believed to be impregnable, and 
are capable of holding a fuice of some 30,000 defenders. 
The town i.s the seat «)f th3 county administration, and of a 
royal court (»f law, and has Ruinaii Catholic, Greek Ortlio- 
•dox, Lutheran, and Calvinist churches, a Jewdsh synagogue, 
Rom in C.itliolii! and Protestant gymnasia, county and tow*n 
halls, a military hospital, two saving.s banks, and a shipping 
agenc 3 % The streets are for the most part narrow', irregular, 
and gloomy. The commercial relalions uf Kmnorn with 
the chief tow’iis on the Danube are facilitated by its im- 
portant steam-packet station. The inhabitants carry on a 
brisk trarle in grain, timber, w*inc, fl:)ur, and fish. The 
civil ])opiiIation at the end of 1880 amounted to 13,108, 
mostly Magyars and Germans by nationality. 

Tiu" walU of til** fortifi'-ations of Kornoni were (’OTiiincnced from 
lh*‘ l;m'l .side in 1272. Tli».^y won* niiKdi stiriigtheiRMi and extended 
Iwo huiiilrud years lat*r l»y King .Miittlii.i!! ttorviims). The new 
fort w-e* bi'guii by IVrdiii.irnl I. about Ifri/, and leceivrd additioirs 
in lb7-i und‘*r lieopold I. In irj:5, I."/,) I. and 1663 Kuinoni 

\vai b* !• O by tlu* Turks. It was raised to the dignity uf a 
royal tns* t'l vn in 17.51. In 1767, 176S, Srpteiiib*T ISIS, and April 
1854 it srv«MY*lv frotn liie, anil in 1763, 1822, and 1851 

from earth'i’iiik'S. Th»" foitifiratioiiH, having Im-ch nrglected during 
the lattrr Inlf of tlie ISlli l'l•!Jlll^v, weit* loilarged and to a great 
exb'Jit re( on^tnu t'* ' betwi-i-n l.SO.I and ISOJc During the revolu- 
tionary w. r .jf I.s Koiuoni was a prinripal point ot military 
operations, arnl was loiig nn'»n''ces'>riilly' bc.siegi'd by the An.striaiiH, 
who on llie lltb .Inly lS4Ii wi-re d^*feati d there l»y (leiieral Oiirgei, 
and onr thev3d August l)y (h-niTal Klaiika. On tin? 27th September 
the fortress . apitul.itfd to the Aii.slnans upon honourable terms, 
and on the 3d and 4th O' tober was evacuated by the Hungarian 
troops. The treasure o( the Austrian national bank was removed 
hero from Vienna in 1866, when that city tvas threatened by the 
Prus.siari'*. 

KOMOTAU, atow'u nn l di.strict of Bohemia, at the foot 
of the Erzgebirge, and at the junction of the Buschtiehrad, 
Dux-5odeu6a?h; and Aussi^-Teplitz Bnss of ndlwaji about 


10 miles north-north-west of Saaz,#in 50* 27' N. lat., 18® 
26' E. long. An old but thriving town, Komotau is the 
seat of the military and judicial authoflties of the district, 
a.s also of boards of mining and of customs. The industrial 
establishments comprise manufactories of woollen cloth, 
linen, and paper, dyeing houses, breweries, distilleries, and 
vinegar works, a ^ugar of l^ad manufactory, and an iron 
foundry. The amount of beer delivered 1880 was 
535,583 gallons. Lignite is w’orked in the neighbourhood* 
At the end of 1880 the population was 10,111.. 

KONQSBEllG, a mining town in the district of 
Busker ud, Norw*ay, is situated on the Laagen, 600 feet 
above tho sea, and about GO miles south-west of Christiania 
by rail. With the exception of the church and the town- 
hon.se, the buildings arc mostly of wood. The origin and 
whole industry of the town are connected with the Govern- 
ment silver-mines in the neighbourhood. Their first 
discovery was made by a peasant in 1623, since which 
time they have^bcen worked with varying success. Over 
a hundred mines have been opened, but of these only three 
are now of any importance. "The annual profit averages 
about £22,000. During last century^Kongsberg was much 
mure importaut than Ct now is, and contai^^d more than 
double its present population. Dr Clarke in his TravcU 
(1823) gives a gi)od description of the place, and mentions 
a muss of native silver,' nearly GOO lb in weight, found 
I there, which is preserved in the museum at Copenhagen. 

I Within the towa of Kongsberg arc situated the smelting- 
! works, ‘the mint, and a Government weapon factoiy. The 
' population of the town in 1876 w*as 4311, 

' KONIGGHATZ (Bohemian, KrdUm Hradec), a fortififed 
town and episcopal scat in Bohemia,, at the confluence of 
the Adler with the U{)per Elbe, and at the junction of the 
Reichenberg-Pardubitz and North AVestern lines of railway^ 
in 50“ 10' N. lat., 15“ 49' E. long. Wax candles, gloves,; 
shoes, woollen cloths, and musical (wind) instruments aro 
manufactured. The population in 1880 was 6173. Tba 
place is chiefly notable from the battle of KoniggrRU OV 
Sadowa fought in its neighbourhood on 3d July 1866, when 
tlie defeat of the Austrians undelr Benedek decided the 
German supremacy of I’russia, and led to the acquisition 
of N'cnice by Italy and the constitutional independence 
of Hungary. See Jiihns, Die Schlacht bet K'&niggraizi 
187G. 

KONIGINHOF (in Czech, Dvur Kralove), chief town 
of a de[)artment in’ the north-east of Bohemia, is situated 
on the left bank of the Elbe, about 80 miles north-east of 
Prague. In the tower of one of the churches Hanka difi; 
covered the Koniginhof MSS. in 1817 (see vol zi. p. 440). 
The Zaboj monument in the market-place commemonj.tes 
the discovery. Cotton-weaving, yam-spinning, and brew-, 
iiig are the leading industries. In 1421 Koni^nbof waa ^ 
stormed by the Hussites. On June 29, 1866, it was the 
scene of a Prussian victory over the Austrians. The 
population in 1869 was 6222. 

KONIGSBERG (in Polish KrolmU^t chief town of a 
government district in the province of East Prussia, and^ 
since 1843 a fortress of the first rank, is. situated on ihi 
Pregel, 4| miles from its mouth in the FriiMbe Haff,;}26 
miles from the searcoast, and 397 miles nortbreast, of 
Berlin, in 54® 43' N. lat. and 20® 30' E. long. .Itjtspn*' 
sists of three formerly independent parts— the Alt4b4t;. 
(old town) to the west, Lobenichtto the east, and thexsUlQd.; 
Kneiphof, together with numerous suburbs, embraced in a 
circuit of 9 J miles. Tfie Pregel, spanned by many bridgei^ ; 
flows through the town in two branches, which unite below 
the Green Bridge. Its greatest breadth within the town 
is from 80 to 90 yards. It is frozen from November to 
March. Although an old town, Konipberg does not 
retain many mam of antiquity. Th&.Altstadt has long 
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and narrow streets, but* the Eneiphof quarter is roomier. 
Of the seven market-places only that in the Altstadt 
retains something K its former appearance. Among the 
more interesting buildings are the schluss, a long rectangle 
begun in 1256 and added to later, with a Gothic tower 
277 feet high, and the chapel (built 1592) in which 
Frederick L placed the Prussian crown* on his own head 
in 1701 ; a^^.d the cathedral, begun in 1322, restored in 
1856, a Gothic building with a tower 164 feet high. 
Behind the schluss is tho parade-ground, with the statue 
of Frederick William Hi. by Kiss. To tho east is the 
Schlossteich, a long narrow ornamental lake covering 12 
acres, with beautifully laid out tree sha^ed banks. Tho 
north-west side of the jiarade-ground is occupied by* the 
new university buildings, completed in 1873; along wdth 
the new exchange on, the south side of the Pregel, they are 
the finest architectural feature of the town. The univer- 
sity was founded in 1544 by Albert L, duke of Prussia; 



L ^fierfatoiy. 8. Post-Offlce. 18. Library. 

air^)loglciil ifttaeaiii. 9. Kant’s House. 17.' Uomnn Catholic Ch. 

3, jPoUsli Glinrch. 10. .statue of Kuiit. is. Hospital. 

4. *Kew UaW. BuUdlngS. 11. ScIiIons. 19 Bank. 

6. . Theatre. 13. Statuu of Frodcrlck I. 20. Old University Build- 

6. Statue of Frederick 13. Kufoniu'd Cliim-h. Ihka. 

'William ni. > 14. Academy of FalntiiiK. 21. Oathodral. 

7- New Altstadt Clmrch. 15. Town Museiiin. 22. Lxciiaiigc. 

it possesses a library of 200,000 volumes. Among its 
famous professors have been Kant (born in Konigsberg 
in 1724), to whom a monument was erected in 18G4, 
Herder, Herbart, Bessel, Voigt, K E. von Baer, F. Neu- 
^ann^ and others. In the suminor session of 1880 it h\^d 
a teaching staff of 88; in tho winter session 1880-81 its 
. students numbered 808. Kbnigsberg has also four 
gyom^a; two commercial schools of the first rank, on 
of painting with a public picture gallery, and a 
‘ 1 bf. music, besides other educational establishments, 
hospitals and benevolent institutions are numerous. 

. Thfejpirotectod position of its harbour has made Konigsberg 
one' of the im^iortant trading cities of Germany. Ships of 
more than 1600 tons have to discharge cargo at Pillau, 
at the ontranco to the Haff, connected with Kftnigsberg 
by rail ; and the grain trade with the interior is carried 
^ ^7 iNttges. The chief imports and exports of Konigs- 
M gtaifi,' q>itits, ooloniw wares (espscialiy tea), 
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petroleum, coal, iron, herrings, flax, hemp, and wood. 
The exports by sea for tho third quarter of 1881 
amounted to 40,508 tons, and tho imports from Russia 
alone to 42,479 tons The number of ships that entered 
Konigsberg and Pillau in 1879 was 1653 (278,000 tons); 
tho number that cleared was 1656 (299,000 tons). The 
corresponding figures for 1880 were not so large. The 
manufactures of Kiinigsberg are not very importaiit. They 
include iron, macliiiiery, beer, spirits, sail-cloih, cloth, oil, 
flour, leather, and its specialty “marcljpane.’* There is also 
yarn-spinning, cloth-printing, dyeing, tanning, and tobacco 
manufacture. The population, in 1858 only 83,000, was 
140,896 in 1880. 

The Altstailt of Konif'shcr^ gn'w up around the castle built in 
1*255 by the Tciitcmic OidiM-, to n.'htr.iiu tho iieigbboiiriiig liralheiiH. 
Its first site was near tin* I'lsiiiiig of SlcindaTuni, but after its 

dc.structioii by the Prussians iu it was rebuilt, in il.s })rcHcnt 
nosilion. Hy l;>27 all three jiarts, which weio only united m 1724 
by Frederick Williiiiii I., had aci|iiirnl city lights. In 1340 
Konigsberg entered the 11 anscjilic ; un.l in 131 ; 1 it w’ns in 

direct alliuriee witli Knglaiid. From liri7 it wns the icsidenee of 
the grand master of the Teutonic (.)rdei, and from 1525 till 1618 of 
tho aukc.s of Pias.siii. TIio trade of Konigsberg was much hiu lercd 
by the constant shifting ami silting up of the clj.uiiiclr, leading toils 
harbour; and the gicat iioitliciii wais did it imi:i«*ii.>c harm. I3y 
the end of the 17th M‘nlu!y it Jiad almost iccoveriMl ; and dur- 
ing the IDtli century the opening of the railway system in Fast 
Pi‘iis.sia and Russia gave its commcicii a new di-paitiiie, niaking it 
the princii»al outlet tor the Russian sta]des— giaiu, seeds, fiav, and 
hemp. It has now regular steam communieatiem with Memtd, 
Stettin, Kiel, Amsteidiun, and Hull. The local shipping is unim- 
portant. 

KONIGSHUTTE, a town in tlie circle uf Reuthen in 
the goveriiiiiiiiit district uf Oppcln, Prussia, i.s situated in 
the middle of the I’jipcr h^ilesiuii coal and iron district, 
about 55 mllc.s south- west of Oppeln. In 1809 it was 
incorporated with various neighbouring villages, and raised 
to the dignity of a town. The largest iron-work in Silesia 
is situated at Kdiiigshiitte, and includes puddling works, 
rolling-mills, and zinc-works. Founded in 1797, it was 
formerly in the hiuids of Oovernmenl ; but it is now 
carried on by a company. In 1S77 it employed about 
3000 hands, and turned out about 51,000 tuns of raw 
iron, 41,700 tons bar-iron, Ac., 750 tons raw zinc, and 
19,600 tons of steel goods for railways, Ac. In the 
neighbourhood of the town there arc coal-mines, chalk- 
quarries, and brick-fields. The population in 1852 w’as 
4495 ; in 1875 it was 26,040. 

KONITZ, or Konttz, a tow'n of the Geiman empire, in 
the Marienwerder di.strict of the province of West Prussia, 
situated near tho railway, about <)8 miles soulh-west of 
Dantzic. It was the iirst fortified post e.stablished in 
Prussia by P»alk, the grand ma.^tcr of the Teutonic Order, 
and it continued for a long time to be a place of mili- 
tary importance. Wool and iron are the chief objects of 
the local indu.strv. The inhabitants luimbered 8046 in 
1875; about 3000 are Komaii Oatliolics and 550 Jew’s. 
There is a history of the town by Uppenkarnp (Konitz, 
1873). 

KONOTOP, a district town of RTissia, in the government 
of Tchernigoir, 137 miles north-east of Kietf, on the railway 
from this town to Knrsk. Its 10,000 inhabitants live by 
agriculture, boat building, and trade. Situated in a district 
which produces a good deal of corn and is also engaged 
in cattle and .sheep breeding, it has a brisk and lapidly 
increasing tnnlo in agricultural produce. Tho*lowliwas 
founded in 163.5 by the ]\)les, who built a stflmg citadel, 
the ruins of which still exist. . In 1648 it was takVn by 
the Cos.sacks of Khmelnitzky, and* in 1659, during* 
Vfgoysky's insurrection, Ivussian troops besieged it. 

koPENlCK, o: Copnojk, a town in the curie of Teltow 
in the government district of Potsdam, IVussi^, is situated 
en an i^!a id at the influx of the IJahmc into tho Spree« 
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8 mileg S.E. of Berlin. Two bridges connect it with 
the mainland. It lias a royal palace, with a rittor-saal 
and a chapel, and a normal school (in the jialaco). Silk- 
weaving, calico-iirinting, iron rolling, and the manufacture 
of sugar, shoddy, glass, cliemicals, gold-leaf, Ac., are the 
chief industries. There are also steam saw-mills, and 
some little shipping. Kopenick was the residence of the 
heathen prince Jaezo, and later of the electors of 
Brandenburg. It was at Kiipcnick that Frederick the 
Great was trie<l by court martial, when crown-prince. 
Tlie pujmlation in 1875 was 7113. 

KOPIIEINITZ, im ancient royal free town of Hungary, 
in the province of Croatia ami Slavonia and county of 
Kdros, is situated about lb miles north-east of the county 
town Koriis (Kreutz), and on tin; Zakfiny-Zilgrab line of 
the llungarian state railway, in lb' 13' N. lat., 16^51/ 
E. long. Tlie most interesting building is the old castle 
or fort, still in a good state of preservation, ami now used 
as barracks. There are also in the town Roman Catholic 
and Greek Orthodox churches, a Jewish synagogue, a 
town-hall, ami a munici[»iil savings bank, besides the usual 
Government ofHces. Roth the weekly and ocnisional fains 
are well attended, but the trade is chietly confined to the 
agricultural products of tlie neighbourhood. The communal 
lands, extemling principally over a level plain, yield large 
quantities of grapes fruit, beans, timber, ami grain, 
especially maize. Poimlation in ISSO, b049. 

KOPIULI, Kiri'iiini, or KjopiiOn-, a town in the 
vilayet of Prisreml, Macedonia, Turkey, is situated on both 
sides of the X’anlar, tlu; ancient Axiu.s Its Cliristian 
inhabitants call it \'eleMi, probably a corru[>tio!i of Byla 
zora, de.'^cribed by Pulybius as tin* chief city of Fa^onia. 
Owing to the position of the town on slojiing hills, the 
streets are steep ; there aie, however, niiiiierous W’ell Imilt 
liousVs. A w«xnlcn bridge crosses the river at this point. 
Mulberry trees ami niii/e are grown in the neighbourhood. 
The po[»iilation of Koprili, which has given its name to a 
celebiMted family of vi/icis, is about 15,000. 

KORAN. Set; Mouammko. 

KORAT, a small teriitury, tributary to fsiain, ia situated 
to tin; north-east i>f li.mgkuk, nn the borders of Eiam and 
Caiiibudia. 'rin; apn.oacli to it from Bangkok ia through 
an extt'iisivc nnhiiioiis forest, called by the natives, on 
account of its fatal character, Dmig Idiya Phai, the fore.st 
of the king of lire. The chief mountain is named Khasjai, 
and from it flows tlie river Maliot. The [uoductiori.s and 
exports from Korat coin[»rise stags’ and [laiithers’ skins, 
raw silk, inaiiufactured silk and cotton, peacocks* tails, 
ivory, elephants* bones, ami a .small cpmntity of sugar. 
Thu cop[»er-iniiies of Korat an; .said to be rich ; silk of 
rather inferior (piality is brought from Lao.s, Ubone, and 
Ba.^ic. Elephant^, biiflaloes, and oxen are abundant in 
the province. Korat is govairned by a ruler who Im.s 
absolute power of life and death. It pay.s a tribute of 
goM, 'silver, and silk to Siam, and has to furnish a large 
levy of men when required. Sir John Bowring estiiiiatr;.s 
the poi)iilation of the 'whole district at 60,000. Korat, 
the chief town, lies about 170 miles north-east of Bangkok. 
It is surroumhal by a wall, and stands on a stream whose 
banks un bordered witlj little ]ilantations of betel and 
cocoa-nut trees. (Jut^ide the town proper is the Chinese 
quarter, consisting of sixty or .seventy house.s surrounded 
bya'strdiig pali^adf; 9 fc.et high. The Chinese number 
about COOV and are tljo industrious trading element in 
the population. The native name of Korat i.s Nakhon 
*]laxa Serna, or frohtier town. The population is 5000 or 
6000. 

XOllDOFAN, a province of the Egyptian Sudan, which, 
though mar]ced off from tlio surrounding territory by no 
very definite confines, may be said to lie between 12^ and 
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16® N. lat. and between 29° 30' and 32® 30' E. long. On 
the east it does not reach the Nile, and on the west it is 
usually held to be separated from Darfur by a neutral strip 
of country. It consists for the most part of a rolling 
steppe in which a bill of 50 feet is a landmark for a day’s 
journey; but towards the west there are a few isolated 
peaks such as Jebel Abu rSeuun and Jebol Kordofan, 
which rise to a height of 150 to 800 feet above the plain, 
and in the north -wx*st there are two considerable groups, 
Jebel Katul and Jebel Kagga. The general elevation of 
the country above sea-level is given as from 1410 to 1840 
feet. A grauitic^sand with abundance of mica and felspar 
forms the upper stratum throughout the greater part of the 
arcif ; but an admixture of clay, which is observable in the 
north, becomes strongly marked in the south, where there 
are also stretches of black vegetable mould. Beneath there 
appears to unfold itself an unbroken surface of mica schists 
River or stream there is really none, though a few tempo- 
rary watercoiuves or cxisi in the rainy season ; and 

the only permanent lakes ai 7 :;^El Birkch, El Rahad, and 
Shirkeleh, which arc foVm6^\ by the fejreat Khor Abu liable 
in the south. During the rainy season the water collects 
in myriads of little depressions, but owing partly to rapid 
evaporation and partly to the porous character of the soil 
the surface of the country is soon as dry as before. The 
water which has found its way through the granitic sand 
tlow.s over the surface of the mica schist and settles in the 
hollows. Wells consequently sunk so as to reach the solid 
roek ebtaiii a snp])ly of water more or less abundant accord- 
ing to the spot which they happen to strike ; and it is the 
existence of these which renders human life possible in 
Kordofan. It is estimated that (apart from those in a 
few areas of depression — Cugmar, Abu Ilaraze, Bara, and 
Mulbes — where the sand stratiifn is very thin and water 
is reached at the depth of a few feet) there are about 900 
(»f these wells. They are nalrow shafts going dowui from 
75 to 150 or 200 feet, and supported “from the bottom 
to a little above tlie W’ater-level” by the long roots of the 
miinoha, wound round so as to form a complete casing. 
The water is raised by ro})e and bucket at the cost of 
enormous labour, and none is available for irrigation. Th^ 
very cattle are trained to go a long time without drinking. 
Entire, village.s migrate after iinrvesi to the neighbourhood 
of some plentiful wxll ; and in El Obeyd \vater becomes a 
regular article of trade soon after the close of the rains. As 
there is no highland area draining into Kordofan, the under- 
ground reservoirs arc dej^endent on the local rainfall, and 
a large number of the wells are dry during many months^ 
*rhe rainy season lasts from June to September, rain 
falling every three or four days in brief but violent showers.. 
4'iie wind during that period is from the south or south- 
west ; tlie air is extremely oppressive ; and fevers prevail 
among the foreign residents. In September the north 
winds begin to take their turn, and from the middle of 
October they blow steadily throughout the winter, and 
produce what Europeanr. consider a delightful climate. 
\Vith March begins the dry and sultry summer. Th^ 
Settled population of Kordofan is estimated at 164,740,. 
tlie nomadic at 114,000. The former, who are scattered 
over tlie <;ountry in about eight hundred and sixty villages, 
are of very niitiglcd blood, especially in the neighbourhood 
of the capital, but the Ghodiat, Qillcdat, and Gowanieb 
appear to ))0 the original stock. Of the nomadic tribes 
the most noteworthy are the llasanieh, the Kababish, and 
the Bagaro. The last-mentioned — who roam about the 
southern parts of the country — are n dark red-bronze race 
remarkable for their magnificent physique. The staple 
crop in Kordofan is the dokhn or Penicillana typlmdea. 
Eaten both uncooked and in various culinary conditions, it 
ioniw the main food of mne-teuths of the population, and 
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furnishes the raw matosial for the sweetish Kordofan beer 
or merissa. Cattle are largely brod by tlie Bagara, and 
camels by the Kabfbish ; and horses, goats, donkeys, and 
sheep are kept in small numbers. Since the ostrich has 
been almost hunted out^if the country the chief article of 
importance for trade is the gum yielded by the many 
mimosa trees, which along with the bijlij, the tamarisk, 
and the talh tend to ;elievc the monotony of the steppe. 
Salt and iron ore exist within the province, but they have 
not become of any practical value. 

Of the inoveinciitrt by wlii<'h tlio composite ethnology of 

Kordofan was attained little record is re(;ov'rnil)le. In 1700 Sheikli 
Nasih of Scnimar suhjug.iteil t.’ie dihtrirt ; aii^ under his rulo the 
inliahitunts prospered. But, piipn-.i by his neighnoiir’s suevess, 
Ibn Fadlilof Burfiir invaded Kordofan with a powerful army miiii- 
bering no less than 12,000 or M,oo0 caiiud.s, and completely 
defeated the Sennaar govtniior Aleh k il llashma. 'I’ho Darfur 
supremacy continued till BS'il when ]\Iohamincd Aly undertook the 
confpicst of Mnhia and Sennaar. The <lettcrdar, ]\Iohammed Aly’s 
son-in-law, .subjugated Kordofan, and continued rule it with worse 
than a rod of iron till ho was nealled rtn .i.'couiit t f his eriieltie.s. 

Seethe Tranels nl Siiltun Teinui (Is.M). Kuppdl (IH-.M). 'lolroyd (isa7). Itiis- 
flower (1H37J, Piillim- (ISU), Urrliin vl**! , mui Sclilirfleii IVIlieilck, 

the Sihinnt and Central A/nm, l.(iniloii, 1s(;i ; Major II. <t.Proiit, General 
Report on Cruvinee of Kordo^n, (hiloj, ls7i ; Marni\ Heine in der e{t\ipt. lUjuat, 
ProvinZy Vleriiui, 1S7!). 'Uie Itallaii toiM-llcrs M.itfiMU-ci and Mnssiiii travt'rsed j 
Kordofan in ISKO, I. th<*lr gn-at jminu-y arms-j tin; enuf incut. The geographical 
nuiiienrlttturc is still in many cll^es iinceitaln. 

KOREA, a petty native state in CliutiA l^Agpur, licngal, 
India, situated between 22' .05' 50" and 2ir 49' 15" N. 
lat., and between 81" 58' 15 ' and 82' 48' 15" E. long., 
and having an area uf 1G51 sijuarc miles. The state 
consists of an elevated table-land of coarso sandstone, 
varying from 2177 to 8370 feet above sea-level. TiUrge 
forest tracts of sal timber exist. Iron is found througliout 
the state, and a tribe of Kols, called AgariAs from their 
occupation, are largely engaged in iron^smelting. I'hc 
field crop.s consist of ifre, wlieut, barley, Indian corn, 
maradf pulses, oil-seeds, cotton, die., while the jungle 
produces stick lac and resin. 'The ]K>[)ulation in 1872 was 
returned at 21,127, viz., 11,093 males and 10,034 females 
(Hindus, 10,807 ; Mohammedans, 140; ‘‘others,” 10,180). 
Of aboriginal tribes, the most numerous and iutlucntial arc 
the Gonds (4G44) ; next in impurtunce are the Cberos 
(3009). The chiefs family call themselves ChauliAn 
Kdjputs, and claim descent from a chief of that clan, who 
conquered Kored six hundred years ago. 

KORITSA, Qoritsa, Gkortoha, or Giuoughia, a town 
of Albania, in the Turkish vilayet of Jaiiina, situated in a i 
spacious plain 45 miles east of Herat and 30 miles we.st of 
Eastoria. It is a place of about 10,000 inhabitants, 
containing a considerable number of well-built houses 
scattered among its cottages of unbaked mud. To its 
position on the route between the Ailriatic and the Archi- 
pelago it is indebted for a llourislung trade. The metro- 
politan church is a large edilice richly adorned in the 
interior with paintings and statues. 

KORNER, Kaul Tiikodor (1791-1813), German 
patriot and poet, was born at Dresden, September 23, 
1791. His father, a prosperous lawyer, made his house in 
Dresden contro of literary, musical, and artistic society, 
and was an intimate friend of Schiller ; and his mother, 
a daughter of the copper plate engraver Stock of Leipsic, 
enjoyed Goethe’s friendship through life, and in her later 
years claimed it for her son. Theodtir Kbrner was at first 
80 delicate a child that his parents made the paternal vine- 
yard— the same in which Schiller sat and wrote Don Varltts 
a few years before — his summer schoolroom. They pre- 
scribed for lessons, gymnastics, riding, swimming, fencing, 
and the like, till the delicate boy grew into a young athlete, 
with a joyous, affectionate disposition W'hich won the hearts 
of all who knew him. Partly at tlio Kreuzschule in Dresden, 
but chiefly with private tutors at home, Kbrner now studied 
luuguages, history, and mathematics. Ho was an adept at 


various kinds of fine wood-turning, could sketch, and play 
the guitar; but his happiest hours w^ere spent over the 
volumes of Goethe and Schiller — the household gobs ; and 
under their influence the boy began to write verses which 
his parents forbore to praise, but which displayed, cvem 
then, much of the facility and grace of his later poems. 
At the age of seventeen lie went to tlie .school uf mines 
in Freiberg, and worked enthusiastically for two years at 
luatbeuiatics, mineralogy, and ehemistry. The poems he 
wrote during this ]>criod were collected and published 
under the title From Freiberg Kbrner WTiit to 

the university of Leipsic, where f<»r .some months he studied 
philosophy, Idstory, and anntomy. He founded there a 
poetical association, ami beranu* a nieiidaT of the “Macaria” 
and more than one stiiileut club : but lie was unfortunately 
drawm into the hostilities tlicn life between two parties in 
the university, and, after fighting several party duels, wiw 
at last forceil to leave the town to i scape tlui results of a 
.street fray in which he tocik [Kirt. Krom Leipsic lie went 
to Berlin, and then to Vienna, with h ttirs to liis fathers 
old friends, the Prussian ambassador \'oii Humboldt .and 
Friedrich Schlegel. T’wo little pieces which he w rote for 
the stage, Brauf and Da' fjrunr Dninuut, wt re acted at 
the Vienna Court Tlieatre in July 1812 with great siucess ; 
and, W'ith the consent of his parents, Ih^ gave up jill his 
former plans, with the hope of Ix'ing able to make a li\ing 
by literature alone. His otber works followed with 
astonishing napiclily. In some tifteen months appeiiri'd 
.some dozen dramatic pieces and the. librettos of a few 
operas (/A/.s' Fisclivnnddrfun^ Dt r I'ifrjit/n’iifr and 

I a), besides many short poems. Due aftiT 

* tlie other all his jJays were recei\ed at the \ iiuma Tlu'utre 
I with applause. ^Zriiujy founded on an Inuoic inehleiit in 
! Hungarian liistory, was the favoiiiitc with the [adjlic ; but 
Goethe pruise.d /y<V Drant^ Du’ iirnnr DvuiimK and 1)1*' 
Silhne, In January I8l3, at tin- age of one and twenty, 
Kt»rner was apjuunted [)oet to the eouit tlieatic in Vieinri. 
With the prejiaralion of the libretto of an oiiera, l)ir 
Dtirldrhr (Ics f 7//.s\s7,s*, for Beetliovm, and with the wiiting, 
printing, and stage [uvpaialiun of his plays, the \ouiig 
poets hands wa-re iionv full ; \ery binsy and very happy 
lie describes liiiiiMlf in liis litters. Jlis betrothal to a 
young Viennese l.idy, known now only as the “'J\ini”(if 
liis eoiTcspoiidence, w’us uiiotlier smine of lia|ij*iness ; but 
this bright career came siuldi'iily to an end. In the early 
spring of 1813 there was pidJi^'lnd the Fif/n r/ajtJ's (\tll 
fit Arms ill f/tr Jnr and Ki’utut w'as 

one of the first to answxr the summons. He left Vienna 
in March, and at Bn\-lau joined tlie Prussian freo-rorps 
then forming under tlie command of Liif/tiw. Winn the 
corps was .solemn!) consecrated in the village church at 
Hogan a few' days later, the .seiNice was oi»ened with a 
chorale, .set to Kovner's w’ords, “Deni ilerni Allcin die 
I FJire”; and alnuK^t immediately afterwards, wheu^retors- 
dorf w'as sent on a mission to l>re.sdL‘n, to try to unite the 
Siixoiis ill the common cause, the youiig ]»oel was sent with 
him, and on this occasion publi.'-lied hi^ spirited jivose Aihirtss 
to the J'tnjifr o/So.run ?/. Heie Kiuni'v saw' his parents and 
friends for the last time. In April he was made lieutenant 
by the vote of his comrades; ami a little later, liaving left 
tho infantry, lie was made adjutant to laitzow' himself. At 
i Kitzen, near licipsie, during the tliree weeks* armistice, ho 
! was severely wounded through tlie treachery of ih^ eii?iny, 
but lifter several adventures escaped to CarlslSid, wliero 
he remained till he was w'ell enough to resume hi * former 
])Ost. lait/ow’s free cori>s was in iilmostMaily action when 
the young mljutant was wol»‘oiiied back. His dieeiful 
zeal and self-deiiybig helpfnlne.s.s had endeared him to 
all his comrades, ami it was his wild war song.s, sung by 
many voices to olil national melodics round the camp 
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fires at night, that helped to spread that fervour in the 
corps which made it peculiarly terrible to the enemy. The 
poems written by him at this time are published under 
the title Ze//<r und SchwevL They include the lines 
“ Abschied vom Lobcii,*’ which were composed during the 
night when he lay wounded in the wood by Kitzen. The 
letters wTitteu by Kdrner to his parents at this time are 
tender and thoughtful — often aflame with patriotic fervour, 
but with U(Ay and then a ring of intense sadness which 
forebodes the end. This was very near. His last poem, 
“Das Schwertlled,” was scribbled iii liis pocket-book at 
dawn on the 2Gtli of August, when the corps was prepared 
for action ; and he was reading it to a friend wlieu the 
order to attack was given. It is the wildest of all his war- 
songs, a love-rhapsody to his sword,— the soldier’s bride; 
and it was this poem that suggested the refrain of Mrs 
Ilemans's beautiful verses to his memory. In the engage- 
ment that followed, on the higli road between (Jadebusch 
and Schwerin, Kdrner, as adjutant, fought at Liitzow’s side. 
The French w’cro in great force, but were overcome and 
fled. xVmong the hottest in pursuit was Kdrner, who was 
mortally wounded, as he rode through a wood, by a shot 
from one of the fugitive tlniilleurs \vho lay hidden there. 
He was buried with full military honours under an old 
oak on the road from Liiljelow to Dreikrug, by the village 
of Wdbbelin, where there is now a nioiuiment to his 
memory. 

Korner’s position in tho lilfM'situro of hia country is ii pculiar one. 
Ho was not quite two ami twciity when he ili**!!, and his works aro 
necessarily but nrst-fruits— might all lx? included in tho UKMlest 
title -plciilifal indeed, ami full of [•ronii'^c of flowers to 

come. His carlicj' poems weic hardly more than giaeoful and 
pleasing, ami even his fiMpul.ir dramas seareelv entitle him to a 
nigh place in tlvi literal uh* of hi.s country. ^ It was with the 
war that Korner’s inie in^piratiem eame. llml ho lived a life- 
time, he Kiiild never have cAcelled tlie productions of those few 
impas.sinm-d weeks ; hut tho homage vvliieh all (iermany paid, and 
still pa\s, to tile y(mug poet’s ineinnry is ilue, not to his lyric 
gcniiiH alone, hut to his hriglit youlh also, and heroic death. His 
works have ]»assed thiougli many editions. That puhlishcd in ono 
volume, with a pief.u'c hy iv.iil Stieckfu.ss (Berlin, tft70)» inoludeg 
a Sjkctcli of his life, extiaet'j fioin Ills letters, a few English transla- 
tions of his poem-., and stan/as to Ids memory hy (lormaii ami 
Knglisli jiuets, vvhieli last Kliei.i Hcmaiis is th(5 chief. Tliere 
is ttii indilfereiit Kngh‘*h tianshitiori of the life of Kornor by his 
father, with selections from liU works, by G. K Kiehardson, 2 vols., 

1827. ^ (F. M.) 

KOROTOllA, a district town, in the government of 
Kursk, Rus.sia, 100 miles .south of Kursk, on the Korotcha 
river. Its 7000 inliabitants livo by gardening, exporting 
great quantitie-s of dried cherries, by making caudles and 
leather, and by trade; the merchants purchase cattle, grain, 
and salt in the south, and scud them to Moscow. Founded 
in 1638, Korotcha formerly was a small fort erected against 
the invasions of ’J’artars. 

KOROTOYAK, a town of Rns.sia, in the government of 
Voronezh, on the right bank of the Don, 6 miles from the 
Davyd( vka railway station, and 47 milo.s south of Voronezh. 
It was founded in 1612 by emigrants from interior pro- 
vinces of Rus-sia, and ^ had a small wocxlen fort Owing 
to the proximity of O^trogojsk, wliich is a trading place of 
some importance, its tra«lc is insigniricant, and its 90l)0 
inhabitants live by agriculture and some trade in grain. 

KOSCiaSKO, or Kosc/ii:sko, Thaddkus (1746-1817), 
Polish patriot, was descended from an old family of small 
proprietors in the province of Lithuania, and was burn in 
174o. Ffom his father he inherited a taste for music, and 
in the other branches of education he .showed such marked 
aptitude at tlie cadet school of Warsaw that along with 
some other youth.s ho was sent at the expense of the ^tate 
to complete his education at Versailles, Brest, and Paris. 
On his return ‘to Poland he was appointed captain of 
artillery, but on account of the unfortunate result of his 
attachment to the daughter of a nobleman he in 1777 went 


to Paris, whence he sailed with thVFrench fleet to aid the 
North American States in their waj of independence. 
Under Washington he displayed groat firmness and intre* 
pidity in various trying circumstances, and rose to be 
general of a brigade. In 1786 he returned to his native 
country, whore he lived in retirement until the reorganiza- 
tion of tho army hi 1789, w«hen ho was appointed major- 
gencraL In the war with Kussif which followed the 
adoption of the new constitution of 1791 he conducted 
himself with conspicuous valour and skill, and at Dubienka» 
with a force of only 4000 men, held an army of 20,000 
Russians at bay.,. All his eflbrts were, however, rendered 
fruitless by the pusillanimity of King Stfllnislaus, who in 
March 1792 agreed to a humiliating peace, upon which 
Kosciusko along with several other leading officers resigned 
his commission. A second partition of Poland was con- 
summated in August 1793, but a spirit of resistance 
gradually gathered force and culminated in the insurrec- 
tion of 1794, when Kosiiusko Weu recalled to Cracow and 
.appointed generalissimo and^<yc/^^nf,or. With an army of 
5000 he marched to u.det tHu Russiai^, who were advancing 
upon Cracow in greatly superior numbers, and after a 
strenuous conflict of four hours’ duration completely defeated 
them. On receipt of the intelligence Warsaw rose against 
tho Russian authorities, putting 7000 persons to death; 
and after instituting a liew government Kosciusko went in 
pursuit of the enemy, who retired ^towards the Prussian 
frontiers. Bat' for the interposition of Prussia the emanci- 
pation of Poland would have been accomplished. King 
Frederick William, however, advanced against Warsaw with 
an army of 40,000 men, to which Kosciusko could oppose 
only 15,000. He was defeated at Szczckocin, but A^treated 
in good order upon Warsaw, which ho defended with stub- 
born persistence, until the divei^ion of an insurrection in 
Great Poland caused them to raise the siege. Meantime 
an immense force of Russians was advancing against War- 
saw in two divisions, the ono under Suwaroff and the 
other under Fersen. Kosciusko resolved to attack Fersen 
before his function with Suwaroff, but, as he had only 
4000 men to meet tho 14,000 Russians, his small arnjy 
was in a few moments completely enveloped by superior 
numbers, and ho himself fighting desperately fell pierced 
with several wounds. A tradition that as he fell he gave 
utterance to the words “Finis Polonim” found currency 
several years afterwards, but when it came to ffis know- 
ledge he indignantly denied it. For two years he re-, 
iiiained a prisoner at St Petersburg, but, gaining his liberty 
after tho accession of Paul L, he went to England and 
then to America. Returning to France in 1798, he took 
up his residence at Fontainebleau. In 1806 he refused 
to allow Napoleon, whoso professions he rated at^ their 
proper value, to use his name to incite a rising in Poland 
against Russia ; and the forged address put forth by 
Napoleon in his name was never accepted by his country- 
men as genuine, although Kosciusko was unable to die*] 
avow it until eight years after it was issued. In 
w'hen the Russian army entered France on fall of 
NajKjleou, Kosciusko liad a long interview with the 
emperor Alexander of Russia, who, it is said, promised to 
him to restore to Poland its ancient boundaries. In 18151 
he settled in Switzerland, devoting himself chiefly tp agefc^ 
cultural pursuits. His death, October 17, 1817, waa4tl||i 
result of an accidental fall from his horse. If W 
statesman Kosciusko was more ardent than sagaoioua, 
manifested a skill and daring as a soldier which but fortii^ 
overwhelming nature of hi^ task would have gained him^ a., 
place among the most renowned generals of his time, livhile 
his noble and chivalrous patriotism, untainted by any desire 
after self-glorification, lias secured him the world’s universal^., 
admiration and esteem. ^ 
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See the li^es by Fulkeno^cnn (1827, 2d cd. 1834), Cliodzko (1837), 
and pMzkowski (1872), uud also Pologitc et RuasU^ Ugande dc 
KoaciuakOf by Jules Menhelet (1851), reprinted in Im Polog7ie martyr 
by the same author (1863). 

KOSI| a town in J^Iuttra (Mathura) district, North- 
Western Provinces, India, in 27“ 47' N. lat., 77“ 28' 
K long., with a population in 1872 of 12,770. 

KOSLIN, or COsljn, chiei town of d circle and govern- 
ment district in the province of Pomerania, Prussia, is 
situated at the foot of the Grollenberg, 5 miles from the 
Baltic coast, and about 8G miles north-east of Stettin (105 
by rail). It is reguLrly built, and is the scat of a local 
court. In the Jargo marke* place is the atatue of Frederick 
William L, erected in 1824. The industries include the 
manufacture of soap, tobacco, iron, paper, bricks and tiles, 
beer, and other goods. P opulation in 1875, 14,814. 

Koslin was built in 1188 by the Saxons, and niado a town in 1266. 
In 1532 it ombraced the Rcronnntion. It was severely tried in tbe 
Thirty Years’ War, and in the Sever. Years’ War. In 1720 it was 
burned. On tho Gollonber;? stands a' momnnenl to the memory of 
the Pomeranians who fell in the war of 1813-15. The town 
formerly possessed a mint oi lia ^ *’n. 

KOSLOFF, or Rbzhov, a town in the government of 
Tamboff, Rirsia, on the railway between Ryajsk and Sara- 
tofif, 45 miles west of Tamboff, on tho Lesnoy Voronezh 
river. It had its origin in a small monastery, which was 
founded in tho forest in 1G27 ; nine years later, an 
earthwork was raisvl close by, for tho protection of tho 
Bussian frontier against^the Tartars S'tuated in a very 
fertile country, on tho highway to Astrakhan ar.J et tho 
head of the water comniunicatiou with tho Don, the town 
800U became a centre for the trade with these countries ; as 
the junction of tho railways leading to the Sea of Azoff, to 
Tsaritsin on the lower Volga, to Saratoff, and to Orel, its 
: importance has recently been still further increased. Largo 
transactions in grain, and also in horses and tallow, are 
‘ effected in tho rich agricultural district of Kosloff, as well 
' as in those of Lipetsk and Borisoglcbsk, for tho Moscow 
..market, or for western Europe, via Orel; manufactured 
.‘.wares are imported for the supply of tho ^neighbouring 
M^istricta Thcro are also in the town and district several 
{-tallow- melting houses, one manufactory of woollen cloth, 
' and several distilleries. Tho town is built of wood, and its 
unpaved streets are dirty. Population, 27,000. 

KOSTENDIL, Oiustendil, or Djustkndil, a town in 
the exifteme south of the principality of Bulgaria, Turkey, 
^ is situated on. tho Strouina, tho ancient Strymon. It is 
iortified and contains several factoi;ie8. The surrounding 
district is fertile, and gold and silver mining ds carried on. 
Population about 8000. 

•: KOSTEB, or Coster, Laurens (13701-1440), the 
first Dutch printer, whoso claims to be considered at least 
one of the inventors of tho art (eleo Printing) have been 
recognized by many investigators. Ills real name was 
' Laurens Janssoen, — Kostor {ie.j sacristan) being merely 
the title which he boro os an official of the great parish 
church of Haarlem. Wc find him mentioned sovcral times 
' betweoQ' 1417 and 1434 as a member of tho great council, 
as an asseseor {scabinus)^ and as tho city treasurer. He 
probably perished in the plague that visited Haarlem in 
1430-40; his widow is mentioned in the latter year. Ilis 
' ; descendants through his daughter Lucia can be traced 
{ down to 1724. 

See Peter Scriver, Bcachryvirtge der StaH Harlem^ Haarlem, 
' 1423; Soheltema, Levensschets van Laurens d. Kosier^ Haarlem, 
1384; Von der Liudo, De Uaarlcmsche Costerlcgeiide, Hague, 1870. 

KOSTROMA, a central government of Russia in Europe, 
surrounded by those of Voldgda, Vyatka, Nijni-Novgorod, 
Vladimir, and Yaroslav, lies mostly on the left bank of the 
upper Volga, and has an estimated area of 32,700 square 
Its surface is generally undulating, with hilly tracts 


on the right bank of the Volga, and extensive flat and 
marshy districts in its eastern parts. The rocks belong 
chiefly to the Permian system, a sniail tract being occnpicjl 
by representatives of the Jurassic, and both being dci ply 
c<)vered with Quaternary clays. The soil in the east is 
for the most part sand or a sandy clay ; a few patches are 
covered with fertile black earth. Immense forests, yield- 
ing excellent timber fur shipbuilding, and in many cases 
still untouched, occupy no less than 70 per cent, of tho 
surface of tho government (13,230,000 acres in 1870). 
Tho export of timber is greatly facilitated by a series of 
navigable tributaries (J tlie Volga, such as the Kostroma, 
Unzlia, Ncya, and Vyk^n, and many others of loss im- 
portance. Tho cliinale is severe ; frosts of - 22“ Fabr. are 
common in rJanuary, ainl Ihj nu'an temperature of tho year 
is but 3“*1 (summer, Gl’’."); winter, - 13“*3). The popu- 
lation, wliieh numbered 1,170,000 in 1870, is Russian, 
with some Meryas, - tbe indigenes of this part of Russia, — 
Tcheremisses, and Tartars. Agriculture is in a low state 
of development ; only •1,000,000 acres are uinler crops, with 
a return (1, 1 15,000 quarters of corn in 1 S77) unequal to tho 
W'aiits of the population. Flax is ciiltivateil to some extent, 
and exported. Stock breeding ha.s steadily dec.reaseil since 
1861; in 1870 there were only 391,500 honieil cattle 
(against 420,000 in 1857), and the number has since 
much decreased. ?>ee kee[iing is an important branch of 
industry in sonu*. districts. The chief ai tides of commerce 
are timber, fud, pitch, tar, mushrooms (} early value 
upwards of £5000), and various kinds of wotxlen wares 
fur building ami lioust'hold pm poses, which are largedy 
nmnufaetureil by tho peasimtiy in villages, ami (?x[)orted 
to tho steppe provinces of tlu^ lower Volga ami J)on. 
Roat-building for river tnillic is als-o carried (uu Some 
ether small indnstrios, such a.s tho in mufactiiro of silver 
ami copper wares, leatluT wares, A'c., arc also prosecuted in 
the villages ; but the trade in linen and triwdling, formerly 
tho sta[»le, is now' declining. There are now several cotton 
factorie.s, spinning mills, and cngineeiing and chemical 
wolk.s. The government of K<'str{)]na is disided into 
twelve districts : — Ko.stroma, Xerddita, Kineshma, Maka- 
riolF, Yurievets, TJalilch, Tcliiikhloma, Soligalitrh, Roui, 
Kologri\, Vetliign, and Varnavin. 

KosTiniMA, a town of Rinsia, cai»ital of the govern- 
ment of tho same name, 230 mile.s north-ea'.t id' Moscow 
and 55 miles from Van)slav, It is sitnatod on the left 
bank of tho Volga, at the month of the navigable Kostroma 
river, with suburbs on the op]M)site side of the Volga, ft 
is one of the oldest towms of ilnssia, ha\ing been founded 
by Vouri Dolgorouky in 1152. Its fort wa.s often the refugo 
of the gri'at princes of M{»sc(nv dining w'ar, but the town 
w'as plunderi'd more than once by Tartar.s. ’riie cathedral, 
built in the 13th century, and situated in the furm/, or 
former citadel, is a fine im)nninent of old llussi ui arcliitec- 
turo. Kostroma has been renowned since the IGth century 
for its linen, whieh was e\i)Oited to Holland^* and the 
manufacture of linen ami linen-yarn is still carried to stuno 
extent, flax being purcha.'-cd in the. governments of Kostroma 
and of IVkotr. There are also in the tow’ii and in its ]U’ 0 ' 
vince several important I'oltim-niills, tanneries, saw mills, 
an ir«>n foundry, ami a machine factory. Owung to its 
situation on the Volga, and at tho mouth of a navigable 
river, Ko.slroina carries on an active trade- importing 
grain and ex [Si ting linen, linen-yarn, leather^ aiyl espe- 
cially timber and wauxlen wares. I’opulation, 30,000. 

KOTA 11, a native state in Riijput/uia, India, ijtuatcil 
between 2r 30' and 25" 51' N. lat.,«and 7 F-IO' .iml 7^> 
59' E. long. It is entindy surrounded by natives territi^ry, 
being lH)iiiided on the N. by Rundi, on the Iv by Owaliiir 
and Tonk, on tho Si. by Jliahiwar, ami on the \V. by 
Udiiipur The area is 3797 square mile.s, with an estimated 
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population of 310,000. Kotah slopes gently nortliwards 
from the la])le-laiul of M/ilw.i, :uul is drained by tho 
Cluimbal with its tributaries, all flowing in a northerly or 
north-easterly direction. Tlie Mokandarra range, from 
1*200 to ItiOO feet above sea level, runs from south-east to 
north-west, forming the .southern border of Kotah, and 
separating it fnun Jhaldwar. Tho Mokandarra Pass 
through these hills, in the neighbourhood of the highest 
peak (1071 feet), has been rendered memorable by the 
pasture of r«Sonel Monson's army on its disastrous retreat 
in lSt)l. 'ri]o delilo is strikingly pictures! pie, and forms 
one of tlie chief outlets between the Deccan and northern 
Imlii. There are extensive game preserves, chiefly covered 
witli grass. In adilition to tho usual Indian grains, wheat, 
cotton, opium, ami a little tobacco of good quality are 
eultivatcil. The manufactures are viay limited. Cotton 
fabrics are woven, but are bc'ing rapidly superseded by the 
cheap products t>f K«)mbay and Manchester. Articles of 
woollen furniture are also onn^truclcil. Tlio chief articles 
of e\|>ort are opium and grain; salt, cotton, and woollen 
L'lotli are imported. 

Kot.ih is Jin ivlVshoot from Px'mdi st.ito, bcon bostowod 

iip^m n of ili,* Diin-li rlja li\ tin* (‘mperor Sli.di J;di.'m 

in O’tiiiii for smvin’s n'lnlt'iril liim tin.* lit lor vris in ivlu'llioii 

/igiinst liix fatlirr .I.ili.iiiL;ir. The .ill’iiis of tlu‘ stato liavinijf fallra 
■into I'oniiisioii, tin* :iilinnn\ti itioii is now snp(‘i iiiti*n<i(‘tl by a 
.Riili‘'li politi<‘.il (illit 'T. .M.inv of ilu* state ii<»l'ility lml»l lands on a 
s»*ini-fend:il ti'iinn*. 'rii<* rNmn.Ocd ojoss ivvt iiih* ol I lie. state in 
l(S7(i w.is t-oa,*J7o, of hit'll the 1 iiid \i(*hli‘d o\! i .t‘170.0oO. 
Tubule !»f i;4S.17'J I including iiMinlenaiK'i* (>f a coiitiiigi’iit known 
as the Ih'oli liM-gular Foi' *‘)is p.iid to tin* liritisb (bornnnent, and 

laa to.ft*yp(n *. Th'* dim it'* is Ni-ry sultry «biiing tie* jacvalcurt* 
of tin* hot wiinls at the conimcnciinn'nt <»f '.uiimn'r, and is roiisidt*r«‘d 
Tinhe.ilthy iluring the rainy 'srason. Kinlcinic IVveis invarialdy 
ap]MMr after the dose of tho rains. 

KOTIIKN, or (^»THKV, cliief town of a circle in tho 
■ducliy of Anhalt, Oerniauy, is situated on the Zietho, at 
tho junction of several railway line^, about 1*2 miles north- 
west of Lf'ipsic by rail. It coii.'^ists of an old and a new 
town with four suburbs. It has tw’i» palaces, one of which 
ill tlu*. oil town contains various scientific collections and a 
library of 20,000 volumes, ’rinj industri(*s include iron- 
foiimiing and the manufacture of agrit'ultnral and other 
machinery, malt, beet root sugar, leather, spirits, ite.; a 
tolerably active trade is carried on in grain, wool, potatoes, 
and vegetables. In lS7o the population, including the 
garrison, was 14,|t)3. 

Slid to hav** b<*>‘ii an import iiit AVi*iididi city, Kntlien was 
ra]ilur!‘-l aud di-'iir^y.-d b\ If.-nry I. iu In it w’as 

buiij‘*d by til'* iM.iigi ivi* of .Md'.viii. Ill 1.')I7 it was jiiv-.«*iiU'd by 
the « iti[Kior to (b ii. ial [..idioii, I'loiii whom it soon ]iasv*d l>y pur- 
chase to its old [in-.s**ssois. I lahufiiiaiin, the loiiiKhr of hoino o- 
patliv, lived .Old W'oik'ed ill Ivilheri, and a hnm(»i>prit hie cstablisli- 
lii**nl still exists iu the t*»WM. Till IsTj.'! K^then was the capital 
of th** dll* hy '>t Anil ilt-Kolheii. 

KOTRT, a town in Kar.-'iclii (Kurrachee) district, Sind, 
India, situated on the right bank of the Indus, in 2^ 
22 ' X. I'dt. and Gs 22' K. long. The ii ipiilation in 1872, 

• including ' the n .ighbouring hamlets of Khdnpur and 
Mi due Miiltani, was 70 19 —namely, 51GG Mohanirnedan.s, 
2155 Hindus, .301 Christians, and 21 Par^^s. Kotri is 
the nortlo rn terminiH of the Sind Ibiihvay, which com- 
municates with the .seaport of Kurrachee (lOG miles). 
The principal buildings, bc.vides the Protc.stant ami Roman 
Catholic < inircho:,, are the civil ho.sfiital, court-house, sub- 
orlinate jail, po^t-ollicc, (Joveniment and other school.^, 
an 1 tr^vidjurs* bnngahiw. The Indu.s Steam Flotilla 
maintains an. exteii.-^ive e.stablishment, luiving its uflices in 
the oliL fort, with wa>ik.diops for tho repair of eteamorH 
and birges. ♦ Tliuro i^ a large transit tratlic in beer, wine, 
and spirits, metals, railway materials, piece goods, silk, 
Wool, cotton, grain, oil-.sei.d.s, indigo, 7 ///, inl, saltpetre, 
and sugar. Water from Kolii is forwarded to Kurrachee, 
especially for ^ the manufacture of ice and for drinking 


purposes. In 1878 the Indus* Falley State Railway 
was opened from Kotri to Sukkur, by which the import- 
ance of Kotri as a place of transshipmefit has been greatly 
diminished. 

KOTTBUS, or Cottbus, chief fbwn of a circle in the 
government district of Frankfort, Prussia, is situated on 
the Spree, about 73* miles soujfh-east of Berlin by rail, and 
at the intersection of several importifat railwo^^ lines. It 
contains a medimval castle, and is tho seat of a chamber of 
conimoroe. Tho chief industries of tho busy little town 
are wool-spinning and the manufacture of cloth. Cotton- 
s])iiining, ami the manufacture of tobacco, machinery, beer, 
brandy, ttc., are also carried on* while its trade is active. 
In liS75 tho population, including the garrison, was 22,612. 
At one time Kottbus formed a private lordship, but in 
116*2 it passed by the treaty of Ouben.to Brandenburg. 

KOTZEBUE, Auuust FiiiEDRfou Ferdinand von 
(1761-1819), German dramatist, w^as born on tho 3d of 
May 1761, at AY^dmar, where ]ik» father was a councillor 
of legation. Having attended tjyLp^gvniiiasium of Weimar, 
ho w'eni iu his sixteentl. yerrf^to the university of Jena, 
aud afterwards studied about a yeat* in Duisburg. In 
1780 he completed his legal studies, and wasimdmitted an 
ailvocato. Through the influence of Count Gurtz, Prussian 
ambassador at the Russian court, ho became secretary at 
St Petersburg to the govo/nor-geueral Von Baur, by whom 
ho was recommended to the empress. »Tn 1783 he received 
the appointment'of assessor to the higli court of apjieal in 
Revel* w'^aere lie nrarrieil a daughter of lieutenant-general 
Von Essen. He was ennobled in 1785, and bccamo 
presiaent of the magistracy of the province of Esthonin. 
Before leaving Germany he laid published, some unimportant 
writings ; in Revel he acquired a considerable reputation 
by Iiis Tjvulm tier OrieuheiyiarliAx Fumilic (178»5), his 
Klihie Gcmmineltc Schriften (1787 -91), and his two plays, 
Mi'nsrhenhm^R vnd licue and /adinuer in England 
(1789). The good iinpre.saion [iroduced by these works 
was almost effaced by a cynical book, Doctor Bahrdt mil 
dmUernm ^tirn, which appeared with the name of Knigge 
on tlie title page. After the death of his first wife Kotzebue 
retired from tho Russian service, and resided for some 
time ill a I’onntry house which he had built near Narva. 
At this time he manifested extraordinary literary activity, 
]»ubli.shing within a few years, besides Die juHgdt Kinder 
vitiucr LiiuHe. (in 5 volumes), upwards of twenty plays. In 
1798 he accepted tlie office of dramatist to the court 
theatre of Vienna, resigning it in about two years with a 
pension of 1000 florins. On his way to St Petersburg, 
where Ids sons were being educated, he was arrested in 
April 1800, and sent to Siberia. Fortunately ho had 
written a comedy which flattered tho vanity of Paul L ; 
and a translation of this play so delighted the emperor that 
Kotzebue was brought back, received an estate from the 
i rniwn Linds in Livonia, and w'as made director of the 
German tlieatro in St Petersburg. Ho returned to 
Germany when the emperor Paul died, and in 1802 was 
admitted into tho Academy of Sciences at Berlin. Here, 
in association with Merkol, ho edited Der Freimuthige^ and 
began Ids A Imanach drainatlscher Spiele^ which ho. continued 
to issue until his death. He also wrote several plays in 
Berlin, and made some enemies by the bitterness with 
wldcli he attacked Goethe. Towards tho end of 1806 he 
was again settled in Russia, and in tho security of his estate 
in Esthonia wrote many satirical articles against Napoleon 
iu Die liime and Die Grille, As councillor of state he 
was attached in 1816 to the department for foreign affairs 
in St Petersburg, and in 1817 ho went to Germany as a 
sort of spy in the service of Russia, with a salary of 
1 5,000 roubles. In his weekly journal (the LiierariechtM 
Wochenblatt) he scoffed at the pretensions of those Qermaiia 
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who demanded free injtitiitionR, and became an object of 
such general disliko that he was obliged to leave Weimar 
for Mannheim, Uo was especially detested by young 
enthusiasts for liberty ; and one of them, Karl Ludwig 
Sand, a theological Btui^Umt, formed a deliberate resolution 
to kill him. On the 2.*kl of March 1819 Rand called at 
Kotzebue's house in Mannheiin, and stabbed him u) the 
heart, crying, “Here, thou betrayer of 'the Fatherland!” 
The assassin was executed, and the Government of Germany 
made his crime an excuse for placing the universities under 
eirict supervision. Besides his plays and tlie other works 
already mentioned, Kotzebue wrote a history of the 
German empire and a bo »k on the aifcient history of 
Prussia, neither of whi<*h lias solid merit. He w’as also 
the author of EritWf^rnvgnh (im l*aris (1801), and 
Ei'innevungeih voit t^inrr E:ifie (Hts Livlatid nark Eom nnd 
Keapel (1805). lie Wrote more than one hundred plays, 
the majority of which are now forgotten. Although 
destitute of poetic insight, he hyd remarkable facility in 
the invention of cHeeiivc situatiiins ; and a respectable 
place in German literatuio secured for some of his 
comedies by the Uvcdkiiess with which their characters are 
portrayed, and by the sprightliness of their dialogue. 
There is a complete edition of his dramatic works in 28 
volumes (1797 1825), another in 4 1 voluflics (1827-29), 
and a third in 40 volumes (1840- !1). 

KOTZEBUE, Otto von (1787 1810), Bussian navi- 
gator, son of the subject of last notice, was bo.'ii at llevel 
on December 19, 1787. •After being educated at ihd St 
Petersburg school of cadets, Ikj aceoni[»anied Kniscnstern 
on his voyage of 1803 G. After his promotion to lieu- 
tenant, Kotzebue w'as placed in commaml of an expedition 
fitted out at the expense of the imperial chancellor, Count 
Rumantsotf, in the brig^ IinricL In this vessel, w’itli 
only twenty-seven men, Kotzebue set out on July 30, 
1815, to find a passage aiross tlio Arctic Ocean, and 
explore tlie loss known p.irts of Oceania. Proceeding 
by Capo Horn, he reached on April 10, 181 G, vSehouten 
and Lemaire’s Isle of Dogs. After cruising abt)ut tlio 
Pacific for some time, ami discovering various islands an<l 
groups, — as the Krusimstcuai grouii, and the KutusotF and 
Suwaroff Tslaiuls in the cast of the Caroline archipelago, 
— Kotzebue made for Kamchatka, and on Juno 29 roaelicd 
New Archangel. In the middle of Jul}’- he proceedcfl 
northwards, coasting along the north-west coast of 
America, discovering and naming Kotzebue Gulf or Round 
and Krusensteru Cape, lleturiiing by the coast of Asia, 
he again sailed to tlie south, sojourned for throe weeks 
at the Sandwich Islands, and on January 1, 1817, dis- 
covered New Year Island. After some further cruising in 
the Pacific ho again ])rocecdei north, but, a severe attack 
of illness oompolling him to return to Europe, lie roaclnul 
tile Neva on August 3, 1818, bringing homo wdlh him a 
large collection of previously unknown plants and much 
new ethnological information. In 1823 Kotzebue, now a 
captain, was entrusted with the command of a new ex- 
pedition, in two ships of war, the main object of which 
was to take reinforcements to Kamchatka. There was, 
however, a staff of scientific men on board, wlio collected 
much valuable information and material in geography, 
ethnography, and natural history. The expedition left 
Cronstadt on August 2.3, and, proceeding by Coiic Horn, 
visited the Kadak and Society Islands, . reaching Petro- 
pavlovsk in July 1824. Many positions along the coast 
were rectified, the Navigator Islands visited, and several 
discoveries made. The expedition returned by the 
Mariannes, Philippines, New California, and Sandwich 
Islands, reaching Cronstadt on July 10, 1826. There 
we English translations of both Kotzebue's narratives : 

Voyage for the Purpose of Exploring a North-East 


Passaf/ey vntlerfahni in the years 1815-18, 3 vols. (1S21); 
and A Nem Voyaije Pound the. World in the yeartt 1823 23 
(18.30). The narrative of tlie second vi»yago is generally 
ennsidered to be rather liigbly coh>ui’ 0 (l, wliile in the lir^^t 
Kutzehue animadverts in strong terms on the. coinluct of 
the English missidnaries in the Rocicty and Sandwich 
Inlands, who, however, were defended botli by J'Jlis and 
Mr ('harles Darwin. Three years after his return fn*in 
liis .sc(M»nd vnyage, Kdtzcbiie retired to li^s estuto in 
E-^thdiiia, where lie dieil I’ebruary 15, 184G. 

KGfJSSt ), Kdssd, ill G( sso, a drug recently introduced 
into English incdicini*. as a icnicdy for tapeworm. ft 
consists of the flowers i>f Hagntia ahyssin iett^ Willd. 
(^/Jrayertt iniilirl inntthini^ Kunth. ). a Inmdsumo rosareous 
tree GO feet higli. growing thimighont the table-land of 
Abys.sinia, at an eh-valion uf llOoo to 8000 feet above the 
sen-level. 3'hediiig as inipoi ti d is in the form cylin- 
drical rolls, about J8 inches in length and 2 inches in 
diameter, and comprises the, entire iiilloro-.eencc (a* panicle 
ket»l in form by a liand wniiml tiMns\ nx.-ly rniind it. 'Ilie 
flowers ha\ea liglit lirown Ime, or in tin* c.ise ot the tVniale 
flu\V(‘r a ivddi^h tinge, for whicli reuse. n tic lattir is se»me- 
times distingnisln'd as icil koiisso. 'riie acti\f* ])iinci[>lo 
of koii.sso is st.ited by Fliickigcr to be ko.-in, G;ill ; 
it is snpj)o-ed to be a c«)m[Miiind ether of isnlait \ lii* acid, 
since it gives oil lhe‘ nihair ef this snl>-t.nu‘c wln-n its 
Bolution in concentrated .siilplmiic acid i.-, diUiletl with 
water. Kosin ap[>e:irs to have Iksmi tirst obtained as a 
eletinito crystalline siilistance l>y ^lerck, wlio i>ri pared it in 
the form of laste]»\ss yellow i-.h rhombie needles (»r pii in.s, 
.soluble in chloroform, ithcr, benzol, and bisiil['hido of 
1 irboii, ^e^y solubh‘ in boiling but only sparingly so in cold 
alcohol. It is not de(*ompt»sed i>y boiling dilute .leids. I'he 
koussin of Beilall appears to be an impure snb>t:inee eon 
taining variable <]uantiti"S <d’ riy>4;dline k«»siii. Koiisso 
)ielils 4)11 distillation a tear opt i ne like oil ha\ing tlio 
odonr of the <lrng, abo tiaees of \aleriani(* and act tie in'ids. 
3'he medicinal properties of koiisso were tirst invest ig.iled 
in 1822 by Bra}er, a Frerieh ]>li}sieian of ( 'onstantim»]ile, 
but the (Inig did not cium* into use in I'.ui’ope until 1850; 
in 18GI it was introduced into the I’liti.'-h pli.ii maeojaeia. 
In niedieinc it is iisisl in the form of an un.-4 rained in- 
fusion (»f [ to .1 oz. of tin* enarvely powdereil llowcis, wliieli 
arc swallowed with the licpiid. Adminisleied in this ferm it 
smnetinics causes vomiting: hence an extract ot the lltiwer.s, 
piTpaiT'd by [»errol.ding them with ea>tor oil to dissolve out 
the active. princi[de, has been introdneed. Koii.-so is con- 
sidered to be an etVectual vcirnifugt^ for both T:inia noHnui 
and /hffkriun jdot/ffs latf/s. in its anthelminthic action it 
is nearly allied to male fern. 

Itrnee, v. ]>. 7'.\, 17^*0; I’-r.iyi r, sur inh' 

•nnurtllr phmit' ift' Iti ftutnH' fA s >. v tnntrc Ip 

l.S-2; rh’U niiTi't hI h I/I Jutf r/i'i \ |i, !.•; 1‘f.it / tin/i //• ^ •J(l ed. , 

p. ; Ijidh/ui /!•' Thi ntji> /{!/>///' , l>7i», ]>. .AeO. 

KOVNG, a north-western [>ro\ince i>f Kiirop(‘arr*niissia, 
! is bounded on lire N.hk and S. lb by the pro\incps of (5jiir'- 
land and \’ilna, and on the S. and ."tW. by Itussian 15)land 
and by rnissia, a nairow strip toucliing the P,a]ti»* near 
j Memel. It has an c-timated area of 23,G80 sipiare miles. 
The level uniformity of its surface is broken ordy by two 
low ridges which nowhere rise above 800 feet. 'Ilio 
getjlogieal eliaiacli r is varied, the Riliirian, the Devonian, 
the .lurassie, and the Tertiary systems being all r epiesertted ; 
the Devonian is that whieli oceui’s most frequently, and all 
are covered with (Quaternary boulder-clays. 1 he mmI is 
either a sandy clay or a more fertile kind of b'^lick eaidh. 
The government is w’oll watered by the Nicrnen, the 
Windau, tin* Courland An, and the Duna, which have 
navigable Iribritaries. In the flat de[)ression8 co\ ered with 
boulder-cIavB there are many lakes and iiiarslies, whilst 
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forests, now greatly reduced, still cover about 18 per cent, 
of the surface of the government The climate is com- 
paratively mild, the mean temperature at Kovno being 
44® Fahr. The [)opulation (1,156,040 in ISTOjbis very 
varied, consisting of Lithuanians proper and Ahmads, 
Jews, Slavs, and Germans ; 82 per cent arc Catholics, 13 
Jews, 3 Protestants, and 2 belong to the Greek Church. 
The Pules number unly 3000, and the llussfans (White, 
Little, and flreat) 182,000. The cliief occupation of the 
inhabitants is agriculture, 60 per cent, of the whole surface 
being under crops ; both grain and potatoes are exported. 
The yield of corn (2,270,000 quarters prior to 1857) is 
now about 2,879,000 quarters per annum. Flax is also 
cultivated, and the linseed is exported. Stock-breeding is 
not carried on to any considerable extent ; but, owing to 
the number of lakes, the lisliing industry lias some im- 
portance.* The manufacturing iiulin^tries, if distillation be 
left out of account, are trilling. Trailc, especially the 
transit trade, is brisk, fi\)m the situation of the government 
on the Prussian frontier, the custom houses of Yurburg 
and Taurogen being among the most important in Russia. 
Kovno has seven districts : -Kovno, Novoalcxandrovsk, 
Ponevyezli, Rossieny, Sbavli, Ti lbhi, and Vilkomir. The 
principal towns are Kovno (32,050 inhabitants), Shavli 
(15,400), Vilkomir (11,150), IlossieAy (10,700), and 
Novoal^xandrovsk (8250). 

The U*nit<iry tho government of Kovno 

was foniievly pait nf Kiilm mio. huiing the l.'Uli, 14 th, and Ifith 
centuries the ravuni.iu :iinl Tfiitonie knights euiitinually invaded 
and }dumh*ied il, ispeeia ly the j*!irt wliich was ]H*<>pIed 

witll Zhinuds. In it annexed, with the lest of the, 

gniinl pnnoi[>:ility of billiuania, to Poland ; and it suHiTcd very 
iiiueli fioin the WU'. of liussi.i with Sweden and Poland, and fro^i 
the invasion ut (dml' S XU, in 17 ol. In tho piineipnlity of 
Lithnani.i wisann<*\*‘d to Russia, and nutil 1 ^ 72 , when tliegovoiii- 
nieiit of Ko\ no w,H eo'i^tituled, the tenitoiy iiow’ forming it was 
a p.iit ot the goveiniiieiii ur Vilna. 

Kovno, the Kaunk of the Lithuanians, capital of tho 
above governineut, is bituited on the railway between St 
Petersburg and Porlin, 503 milv i south west from the 
former. It coiisist.s of tuo parts, the new town, built on 
the right bank of tlie Niemeii, and an old town, .situated 
on the left bank of the Vilia wlikli here joins the Niemcn. 
By its bituatimi at tlie coidlut iu'e of two navigable rivers, 
some few miles above the mouth of the Xevyaja, and close 
to a place where the .Niemcn sharjdy cbniiges its nortliein 
direction into a we.stern one, Kovno, wbicli is ,suj)po.sed to 
have been built in the lltli centuiy, soun aoiuired import- 
ance both a.s a fortified placp and as a rentro for trade. 
In its early history it oftfii sutlered from the attacks of 
the crusaders, and fell alternately under tlieir dominitm 
anrl under that of Lithuanians. Its cit.nbd was destroyed 
in 1 400, and from that time it became tbj; centre of an active 
trade, being visited by (Jerman and English merchants. 
In the lOtli, 17tli, and 18th centuries it was the chief 
emporium for trade with Lithuunia, and riv.ulled Konigs- 
berg. 'ILmry of Valois said it was tlie ]je.4 jewel of the 
king lorn. Cut continuous wars destroyed this commerce, 
and, when Kovno bociWnc a Jius.siun town, in 1795, it smia 
already a very poor place, which iiumliercil in 1817 but 
two liiimlred houses. Owing to its advantageous situation, 
it has again acipiired commercial importance, ft has 
several remarkable old clmrclies, two of which have been 
transferred to the Greek confesuion, and a beautiful obi 
guild-liaH now tr in.->formed into an imperial palace. Its 
populatioif (33,050; is most varied ; uno half are Jcw.s 
enga'gcd in petty trades and cornmerco. Salt, salted 
fish, coal,' and various manufactured wares are brouglit 
here from Prus.sia on vessels wliicli return with cargoes 
of com, linseed, timber, rags, bones, and wool, pur- 
chased in the governuionU of Vilna, Minsk, Grodno, and 
Tchernigorf. 


KOVROFF, a town in Russia, situated in the govern* 
ment of Vladimir, on the railway between Moscow and 
Nijni Novgorod, 40 miles east-north-eitst of the capital of 
the province, on the right bank of the Klazma river. It 
has become, of late years, an important manufacturing 
centre,— cottons, machinery, and railway carriages being 
the principal items^ It also carries on an active trade in the 
export of wooden wares and in the^^import of grain, salt, 
and fish, brought from the Volga provinces for the use of 
tlie government of Vladimir. Population 5000. 

KOZELSK, a district town of the government of Kaluga 
in European Russia, situated 4.3 miles south-west of Kaluga, 
on the left bank df the river Zh^zdra. The principal buiid- 
ing is the cathedral, erected in 1700, and rebuilt by. 
Catherine IL after the fire of 1777. In the first half of 
the present century sailclotli was* largely manufactured in 
the town; but this industry has (Icclinod, and, though 
tliere are oil-mills, tanneries, rope-walks, and breweries, 
many of the working ^lasses .have to seek employment 
elsewhere. Population in 1870, 13,400. 

Kozrlsk omerges in tbn jhi(l(^^ 12th century. In 1238 it 

wjiH nttorly destroyed, and all its inliabitii^its put to'the sword by 
tlio Tartar invaders. Durinjs' tho lf)th century it fonned a bone of 
cuntentioii between the LitliURiiiun princes and grand-dukes 
of J^loscow. Ivan the IVrrilile siii round<*d it with a wooden poll- 
sade. Captured Dy DolgorukolT in 1607, it withstood a heavy siege 
at the hands of Isniailolb % 

KRAFFT, or Kraft, Adam (c. 1455-1507), sculptor ot 
tho Nuremberg school, was born, probably at Nuremberg, 
about the middle of the 15th cuitury, and died, some say 
in tlie hos[>ital, at Scliwabach, about 1507. Of his life 
few. particulars are known beyond the dates of several of 
his works. Ho scorns to have emerged as sculptor about 
1490, the date of the seven reliefs of scenes from the life 
of Christ, which, like almost every other specimen of his 
work, are at Nuremberg. Tho date of his last work, an 
Entornbmriit, with fifteen li/e-size figures, in the Holz- 
sehuher chapel of tho St John^s cemetery, is 1507. 

Resides these, Kratfl’s chief woiks arc several irionninental reliefs 
in tlio various churches of Kureniberg ; the iilto-rilievo Kntombment 
oiitoide St Scbald’s church ; Christ Ik^uring the Cross, above the 
alt »r of tlie same chiirch ; and various \vorks iiuidc for public and 
priv.'ite buildings, as the relief over tho door of the Wiagehaus, a 
,St (leoige and tlie Dragon, several Madonnas, and some purely 
decorative pieces, as coato of arms. Ilia nia&tcr{)ieco is pcrliaiis the 
nuignilicmit tabernacle, 62 feel, high, in the church of St Laurence, 
1493-1500. wSce Wanderer’s Adam Kraft uiul seiiie Schule, 1869. 

KRAJOVA, or Cra.iova, a town in tho circle of 
Dolschi, Roumania, is situated near tho Schyl, a tributary 
of the Danube, about 110 miles west of Bucharest. There 
are prosperous salt-works situated in the town ; and from 
its po.sition at the junction of tho Carpathian high-roads 
with tho route from Bucharest to Widdin its trade (largely 
in the hands of Jews) is important. In 1873 Its populc^ 
tion was 22,764. 

Krnjova was the former coital of Little Wallachio, In 1897 It 
wjw tli<j scene of a victory of the waiwode Marcoa over the Turkish 
sultan Rajazet ; and there, in October 1858, a fight between the 
]tu.wrius and Turks took place. ^ ;■ 

KllANTZ, or Crantz, Albert (<?. 1460-1617), German;/ 
historian, wn.s a native of Hamburg. He studied law, ; 
theology, and liistory at Rostock and Cologne, and. after J 
travelling through western and southern Europe was ap* 
pointed [irofessur, first of philosophy and subsequently, 
theology, in the university of Rostock, of which hu.^was 
rector in 1482. In 1492 he returned to Hamburg Of theoi 
logical lecturer, canon, and prebendary in the, cath6di|f|ji< 
By the senate of Hamburg bo was employed on mpre 
one diplomatic mission abroad, and in 1500 he wai^.ehq^ 
by the king of Denmark and the duke of Holstein as drpi|[^ 
ill their dispute regarding the province of Ditbmarsche^l 
As dean of tho cathedral chapter, to which office he\iras 
appointed ip 1508, Krantz applied himself with zeal to' the 
reform of ecclesiastical abuses, but, though oppoM'^to 
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various corruptions ccmtiected with church discipline, he 
had little sympathy with the drastic measures of Wickliffo 
or Httss. A doatm^ed utterance of his, somewhat despond^ 
ing in its tone, with reference to Luther and his ninety-five 
theses has occasionally, *but unfairly, been interpreted as a 
summary condemnation of that Reformer. Krantz died 
December 7, 1517. 

y -Krantz wai the authoi of a nunibor of historical works which for 
the period when they were written are charneicrized by exceptional 
impartiality and njsearch. The princijail of tliesc are Chroiticmi 
regTiorum a^quilonarium Danio&y Hiu'cias, ct Norvegm, Stnisburg, 
1645; VandUilia^ sive hi in. in, dc VanUalonim vera origiiUf 
Cplogne, 1619; Scuconia^ 1520 ; ■ iid MctruptdlHjtivo Uidotia cedes ia) 
ifJScuconia, 1548. See life bj S. Wilekeiis, Haii.burg, 1722. 


KIIASNOYARSE, a town of eastern Siberia, capital 
of the extensive province of Yeniseisk, which stretches 
BA a long strip from the Chinese frontier formed by the 
Sayan mountains to the shores of the Arctic Ocean. It 
is iiituated on the left bank of Yenisei river, at its con- 
fluence with the Katcha, and on\'ho higliwiy from Moscow 
to Irkutsk, 662 miles !,-ji,iorth-wcst from the latter. It 
ivaa founded by Cossacks in ‘iC>:!3, and during the early 
years of its existence it w^as more than once besieged by the 
Tartars and llirghiz. It became the capital of the province 
in 1822, and is now the seat of the provbicial administra- 
tion. Its commercial importance depends entirely upon 
the goId'Washiugs of the Yeniseisk district, supplies for 
which are sent from Krasnoyarsk. The climate is very 
cold, but dry, so that ii^tlie steppe whit !i surrounds the 
town there is but little snow, even in mid- winter. The 
Yenisei river is frozen for one hundred and sixty diiy.s at 
Krasnoyarsk. Ropulatiun, 13,000. 

KREMKNETZ, -a district town of Russia, in the govern- 
ment of Volhynia, in tlio high valley of the Ikva, one of 
the tributaries of the belinoC the Pripat, situated 30 miles 
east from Radziviloft’, the great custom-house on the railway 
between Kioif and Lvoff. It is a poor place, the 11,800 
' inhabitants of which follow agriculture, raise tobacco, aind 
>. 'excavate flint. But the Jews, who are numerous iu the 
town, carry on a brisk trade in grain, which is stored here 
, for export to Galicia and Odessa. The picturesque ruins 
of an old castle on a crag close by the town, are usually 
known under the immc of the castle of Queen Bona ; it 
was built, however, but in the 8tb or 9th century. The 
hordcis of Batyi vainly besieged it in 1241 and 1255. From 
Jhat time Kremenetz was alternately under the dominion 
of Lithuania and Poland, till 1648, when it was taken by 
■ the Zaporojtzi Cossacks. During the years 1805 to 1832 
its Polish lyceuiu was the centre of superior instruction 
for the western provinces of Little Russia ; but after the 
Polish insurrection of 1831 the lyceum was transferred to 
KiefT, and is now the university of that town. 

; iUREMENTCHUG, a Russian town in the govcni- 
ment of Poltava, situated 74 miles by mil to the south- 
of the government town, on the railway between 
. Kharkoff and Nicolaieff, and on the left bank (hero fiat 
V and sandy) of the Dnieper. It is sup[)osod to have been 
founded iul571 ; by its situation at the southern terminus 
.f of the navigable course of tho Dnieper, and on the highway 
’ . from Moscow to Odessa, it early acquired a great com- 
• ; ,^'meir(fial importance, which it still retains ; by 1655 it was 
‘ tlTj^lthy^ town. In 1765 it became capital of “New 
."^B»U8sia;*^ suburb, Kryukoff, on the right 

bf the Dnieper, united with the fown by a railway 
Nearly all commercial transactions in salt with 
Rudsia are effected at Krementchug, the salt being 
f^l^Osited in large storehouses in Kryukoff, and then sent 
. to the north-west. The town is also a centre of 

J the tallow trade with Warsaw; considerablo quantities of 
' are floated down to this place and thence sent 

provinces. Nearly all the trade in the 


brandy manufactured in the government of Kharkoff and 
de.stiiicd for tho governments of Ekaterinoslaff and Taurida 
is concentrated here, as also is the trade in linsco<l between 
tho districts situated on the left affluents of the Dnieper 
and the southern ports. Other articles of commerce are 
rye, rye-flour, wheat, oats, and sarrasinc, which are .sent, 
partly up the Dnieper to Pinsk, i)artly by land to Odessa 
and BerislalV, but priiicijially to Ekaterinoslaff, on light 
boats floated down during the s{)ring floods. Although 
thus busily einpliq iul, the t(»wn does not wear the aspect 
of a coiiiuiiTcial place, the linseed being mostly warehoused 
in the houses of the Jews wln> c.irry on this trade, and tho 
important biuikiijg operatb»ns being ul.so chiefly in tho hands 
of Jews. Tho Dnieper is crosse«l at KnnnentcLng by a 
remarkable tubular bridge 10-Sl yards lung, over which 
parses the railway from Kliarkotl’ tu Balia; there is al.so 
a bridge of boats. The iiiaiiufjictuies consi.st of carriages, 
agricultural machinery, and tobace»>. Poimlation, 31,000. 

KUEMN ITZ (Hungarian, K(n‘)nnr:hitinja)^ a mining 
town in the cis-Daiiiibian conniy of l>ars, Hungary, lies 
ill a deep valliy, and on tlnj Iliingariaii .slate railway, 
82 miles north of Budapest, in 18' 42' N. lat., 18“ 46' 
E. long. It is tho seat of a boaid of milling control, and 
of the management of the mint, and has an iJlice of w’ouds 
and forests. As iiolcworiliy buildings ma\ be inentioned 
the castle, seveial Roman ralholic aiid the Lutheran 
thurche.s, a Franciscan inonasUTy (founded 1G34), tho 
iowu-hall, and the mint where the celelirated Kremnitz 
gold ducats are struck. The great bulk of the iiilr.iljitants 
find employment in connexion with the gold and silver 
mines, which, iLoiigh far less productive th:m Ibimerly, 
still yield cousulerable (piaulitics t>f ore. J*ymfansuf a 
tunnel 9 miles iu length, const nicteil in 1851 52, the water 
is drained oil’ from the mints into the fbiraui orHran. In 
liSSO the po[)ulatiun wa-^ 85.52, mostly (fernuais. 

Accouling to tnulilioii Kivinnit/ w.i-i fomiiliMl in tin- .^th m iitiiry 
by Saxons. In 1 lOi) it wms >\ to tin* ili!;iiity ot j'o^ul IV'-t* town. 
Ill the niiddli* of tin* 1‘Jlh (* 0111111 ) tin* j'o|.iil.il inn w.i'. iiiu< li :ing- 
iiieiitod by OiTinMii cnlutiisi", atnl in ilijs lla* (oiiimiiiiL* iin‘i\i*(l 
t«j*t*cial piiv lb n**s at tin*, ti.inds ot (liaibs lb»''i-rt nl Anjnu. Kiom 
1124 to tl.<* town w.*is fn Iiin ntly .it tin* iin n y of tin* IIiL-s.sili*s. 
Aft(*r tin* lal.istiopln* at Moh u s it Milb n «l n pi aU-dly lioni 

the Turks, ainl dining tin* 17lli i‘»*nliiiv bnlli tioni tin* fnrous of 
siKTOSsivo Ti'ansyhaninii i)iiin(*s ainl tioiii (Utonuiii bordi s. 

KREMSfKR (in C/ech, J\nn/hj'f:)y chiif town of a 
district in Moravia, Au.stria, is .sitn.itcd in the fcitih* n gioii 
of Hanna on tlie .March, about 2.5 miles Miuili-west of 
Olmiitz. It is the seat of several local couit'', and is the 
siimiiier residence of the bi-lnqi of Olniiit/, whose imlace, 
surrounded by a line park and gardens, and containing a 
picture gallery, library, and vaiions collections, forms the 
chief object of int» re.st. Krciiisier has both a (fermaii and 
a Slav iq)per-gyninasiiiiii, a higher comnieicdal school, a 
coineiit, and a hospital. Its industries include [»rinting, 
aiul the mannfactiire of sugar, malt, and pottery. In 1870 
the jiopulatiuu was 9918. • 

111 ll.’il Kn in.sier w.is tin* scMt of .1 bisbopiie. It snlb'i’fd oon- 
.sidci.odv durnig tin* Iln.sMtu w.ir; so..^ in lil-ia it wu.s lukcii iiinl 
buinctl by tin.* .'4wi*di*s. Aft«r tin* (ismg of 18ls, tin* Auvtri.ui 
eongo'ss lint in tin* p.il;n‘e .il Kii*ni^b*r Ironi No\<nibi.r ISIS till 
Abirrb ISIU. 

KnErTZF.R, CoNRAUix (17S2-1849), German musical 
couq)OM*r, owes Ins permanent fame alino.st exclii.>i\ ely to 
one opera, Dus XachtlaiHr v<m (Irtitiada, which has kept 
tho stage fi»r nearly half a century in spite of t4ie changes 
of taste. It is written in the sUlo of WL^-er, and is 
remarkable especially for its flow of genuine Aiehidy 
and ileptli of feeling. The same (plalities are found in*' 
Kreiilzer’s part songs for ineiTs voices, which at one timo 
were extremely j >pular in Germany, and are still listened 
to with pleasure. Amongst these Ver l\tg ih sjln rn (“ The 
Lord’s D.iy ”) may be named os the must excellent. It is 
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indeed a masterpiece of its kind, Kreutzer was a prolific 
composer, and wrote a number of operas which have dis- 
appeared from the stage and are not likely to be revived. 
His life al'^o is devoid of interesting features, and may be 
summed up in few’ words. He was born November 22, 
1782, at Sri')>skirch in Biiden, and received his musical 
training from Albrechtsberger, the famous contrapuntist of 
Vienna. For the theatre of that city he composed most 
of his o[)fras, including Das’ yar/ft^rat r mn (Jranmla^ pro- 
duced in 1S31. For a time (1812 -1810) he was chapel- 
luaster to tin* king of Wiirtemberg, and later on (1840) 
became conductor (d the o[)erfi at Cologne. He died 
December II, 1819, .at Higa, wlierc he liad accompanied 
his daughter Cecilia Kreutzer, a singer of some renowai. 

KllKCZNACH, or (^nurzxvcar, chief town of a circle 
in the government district <»f (^)blenl/., Frussia, is situated 
on the Nalie, a tributary of tin* Uliiiie, about 40 miles 
soiitli-c'ist of (N)blentz. It eon‘'i‘'ts t)f tim old town on the 
right bank of the river, the m'w town on the left, and tlie 
island Ikidewiirth, all of which are conneeted by a line 
stone bridge. 'Diere is an iron biidgc bctw’ccn the island 
ami the right bank. Kreaznacli is the seat of a local 
court, and it has a gymnadum, a business school, and a 
hospital. On the I!:i lL-wr>rtli is the kurhaus, built in 
1872, with baths and girdeii':, and also the cliief spring, 
the FIi'-al)etln[iieIlo, im[»rvgnatcd with iodine and bromine, 
and pH’scribeil for scrutuloiis and various other afiectious. 
The dimate is mild, moileratidy damp, and on the whole 
equable. The chief imlnstries of the towm are marble- 
polishing and the manufaeturo of leather and tidsieco, and 
various knick-kincks in agate. Vims are grown on the 
neighbouring Iiills. Th<* population in 187‘) wms 13,772. ^ 

Tie' of tlx* ’■{•rii. •_'>!( if Ki« m/ii.-u‘1i oci-uin iu 1 178 ; 

hut ir w.isnnlvin I In* <mi1v IimIT <»(' iIk* Inth ‘■♦•iifiiiy tli.it Fr Pih-ger 

^\vhn^«Mii5irliIosr:itU'" a lums tin* inwa 'IjmuLjht lliciii iiitopromiiKuiro. 
Now tin- .oiiiii.il iniinlnri<f is almut .sc\ thoiisaiul. lii 

tin- ('» iitury Kt« ii/Im i;' \v is kina\ii ms <4 u, IniMMUii. In im'i.5 
it \\a^ jiii 'i utt'd liv Ih foy I V. to tin- l.i^lmp (.!* Spiit-s, from wlioin 
it ]i.is^i .1 .ilt'-r hi-ooiniiu in tin- r.nlv ji.iit of the i:5th cen- 

tury to tin* loiiiits ol Sjioiilniiii Mil l tin.- r.ilMtiimt*-. In 181 1 it 
I'l’i'siiii. I)'ii iiio till* r/ili ••'iiluiv Ki< u/iMcli was more 
th III o:i< •> t.iki n and [»liii]'lt n il ; aii l in l»oiMln* Po-ik li icduci-d 
tin* stroll/ . la].- of K iii/i-nlii-i / to tin* min wliidi still burinoniit.s 
the S.-Iilo-siici!/ to tin- noitli-wi 4 ot tin* town, 

KlllLOFF, Kiirii.ori-’, ur KuYi.otr, Iva.n Anoukevitcii 
( 1708-1841-). the groat national falmlist of Ilu.ssia, was 
burn February l-l, 1708. at .Moscdw, but liis early years 
wer-^ spent at f >rerd>ijig and d’vi r. His father, a distiii- 
giii^li'.-il military otlicer, died in 1779; and ytmiig KrilolV 
WM'^ K-ft with no liL-her [utrimony than .i chest of old books, 
to be brought u|j by the evertions of an loToifi mother. In 
the c.air^f of a few years his mother removed to St Peters- 
bui’LS in the hope of .securimj a ( h)vernim-iit pension; and 
then* Krilod’ ol>t:iinefl a po.st in the civil .veivice, but he 
gave it n[) immediately after his mother’s de.itli iu 1788. 
Already in 1783 ]vi had sold to a b loksnller a comedy of 
his own •M'.mpo'ilion, a?id liy this means had procured for 
himself The Works of .Molit-re, Kacine, IValeau ; and now, 
probably i.rnh-r the iijflifmce of these writers he [iroduced 
Vhihniata and f wdiich gave him access to the 
dramatic cin-h; ijf Kiiyazhin. Several aUempt.s he made 
to htirt aUterary iiiaLMzine iollowed each otlier with little 
success; but, ah>ng wdth liis play.s, they served to make 
the author known to the jnilite society of the capital. For 
about 'four years (1797 1801) Kri!()ir lived at the country 
Heats of the prince ScTgins Calitzin, and wlien the prince 
was appointed military governor of Livonia he accom- 
panied him* as olfieihl .s^retary. About the years wdiich 
follow his re.signation of tliis post very doubtful informa- 
tion has been prese rved, tlie cornme»n opinion being that 
he wandered from town to town under the influence of a 
pas.sion for card playing. Before long he found his place 


ns a fabulist, the first collection of b^s FMes, twenty-three 
in number, appearing in 1809. From 1812 to 1841 he 
held a congenial appointment in thtf‘ Imperial Public 
Library — first as assistant, and then as head of the Russian 
books department. His death took place November 21, 
1844. His statue in the Summer Garden is one of the 
finest monuments iu St Petersburg. 

Kriloffs success as a fabulist was w rapid as it has been 
enduring. Honours were .show'cred upon him while he 
yet lived : the Academy of Sciences admitted him a 
member in 1811, and be^tow^d upon him the same gold 
medal which was accorded to Karamzin for his History q/ 
the Russian Pt>op?e \ in 1S38 H great festival was held 
under imperial sanction to celebrate the jubilee of his first 
n]>pe:iratice as an author ; and the emperor assigned him a 
handsome pension. Before his death about 77,000 copies 
i>f his Fahles luid found sale in Rnssia ; and Ids wisdom 
and humour had beconui the common possession of the 
many. Nor i.s the rea.si^^i far ti* seek. He W’as at once 
poet and sage. In s[)ite of a sm»erficial indifference to 
political matters, he obs/rvr^v3ry thing with keen and 
collected interest, liis fables for the most part struck 
root in some actual ev.'iit, and they told at ftnee by their 
grip and by their beauty. Though he began as a trans- 
lator and imitator, he soon showed himself a master of 
invention, who found abundant material in the life of his 
native land. To the Russian ear his verso is of matchless 
quality ; while w ord and phrase are direct, simple, and cmi- 
uontly idiomatic, colour and cadence vary with the theme, 
’rids i>erfeeti(>n W’as the result of sustained elaboration, for, 
thuugh physically indolent, KrilolT was a hard intellectual 
worker, and had an infndte faculty of , taking pains. Of 
his carelessness in dress, absence of mind, and general 
irrevtuence towards etiquette, the^i^tories told are many. 

A I'ullrrtoil edition of Knloffs works iqipi'ansl at St Peters burg, 
1^41. (M the iiunnTons (‘ilitions mI’ Ids Dthlrs^ wliinli have been 
ottiii tninsl.ili'd, may he nn-iil,ioni‘il that illusliated by 'Pnitovski, 
M’liojinthors life Iims henn written in Uussiaii hy IMetiietf, hy 
l.t-lmnoir, and hy (Irot, Lilrr. zh'r.n Kntilova, “ iMalerials” for his 
life me |iiihlishiMl in a ok* vi. of the, Shornit*' Sfafei of Ihe literary 
di |Mrtim-nt of the Aeudeniy of SeicneeHi* AW R. S. Kulston has 
j»re|i\i-il mi exT'ellent sketch to his English pro.^o version of the 
/d/AAs*, ISilS, 0,1 ,.,i, 

KUTSHNAGAR, town and headquarters of Nadiyd 
district, Bengal, India, .situated on the left bank of the 
Jahingi river, 23” 23’ N. lat., 88” 32’ K. long. The muni- 
ci[)al lindts conqirise an area of 7 wiuare miles and a 
population in 1872 of 26,750 persons — Hindus, 18,114; 
Mohammedans, 8076 ; Christians, 560. Besides the usual 
Government ofliccs and courts, Krishnagar is also a station 
of tlieCIiureh Missionary Society and of a Roman Catholic 
mission, each body liaving its owui church and schools. 
The tow n is a seat of considerable trade, and is noted for 
it.s imimifacturc of coloured clay figures, carried on by 
a few artists of the Icumhlatr or potter caste. 

KUGLEVETZ, n district town of Russia, in the govern- 
ment (yf Tehornigoff, 108 miles east of the government 
town. Its 14,000 inhab’tanta live by agriculture and 
gardetdng, by linen manufactiiros, and by trading in agri- 
cultural produce and salted fish imported from the province 
of Kkatcrinoslaff, and in manufactured wares. There are 
tw’o important fairs, one for horses and manufactured wares, 
and the otlier for cattle. 

KROTOSCIJIN (in Polish, KrofOHzyn\ chief towm of a 
circle in the government district of Posen, Prussia, is situated 
about 32 miles south- w'cst of Posen. It has a local court, 
tlirec churches, a synagogue, steam saw-mills, and a steam 
brewery, and carries on trade in grain and seeds. The 
neighbouring castle of Krotoschin is the chief place of a 
mediatized principality of the prince of Thurn and Taxis, 
which w'as formed in 1819. The population of Krotoschin 
in 1876 was 8034. 
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KRXJ’DENER, Bak*1ra Juliana von Wietinohoff, 
Bahonkss von (1706-1824), authoress of the romance of 
Valerie^ but better known by the religious fervour and 
pious mysticism of her 1 iter years, was burn of noble and 
wealthy parents at liiga* November 21, 1760. Her educa- 
tion, which was an elaborate one, was received partly in 
her father's house and partly in l^lris. While still very 
young she rWas married to the Baron von Kriidener, a 
llusdian diplomatist twenty years her senior, whom she 
accompanied to Copenhagen and siibsefpiently to Venice ; 
the union did not prove a very lia[)py one, and for some 
years the couple lived apart. It is under;itood that Viilh'n\ 
prfblished by Madame Kriitiemr in KSOi, it, to a consider- 
able extent an autobiography of this period of her life ; if 
this be so, it is impossible to exoneiMto her of all blame for 
the domestic misfortunes’ which befel her. After the death 
of her husband she resided for sonif'. time in Paris, mingling 
freely with a large and brillianU vi irl circle, but afterwards 
she retired to lua* property in where her sense of 

the vanity of earthly ■•irad.fallv .lecpencl.and religious 

yearnings were quickened wlnVa i.liimately found satisfac- 
tion in the doctrine and worshi^^) of the Moravian com- 
munity. In 1808 she saw nuuli of Jung Stilling at 
Carlsrulio and of Oberlin in Stcinfhal ; auJ the religions 
conviction.s now forine«l were held ]»y her with such earnest- 
ness that she felt constrained to adopt the vocation <»f an 
itinerant preacher, iler t)bvious sincerity, her culture and 
refinement, her social studding, enabled h..! to attraet^con 
siderable notice throughinil Jkidiai, in Strisburg, and in 
Switzerland, especially in Geneva; aiul at Heilbronn in 
1815 slio could reckon even an emperor (Alexander 1. of 
Rufcfeia) among her ..tteritive hearers. Her activity, how- 
ever, which was hardly favourable to estalilished church 
order, soon became difttaflid’cl io the authorities, and, after 
being invited to withdraw fi*um more than one German 
state, she again retired int'» }ujvate life on her estate in 
1818. Led by her enthusiasm of hiiiuanity to St Peters- 
burg, she was dismissed by llie enipiu’or for having declared 
her sympathy for the struggling cause of Greece. Ill hoaltli 
now came upon her, and .she was advised by her physicians 
to seek a wanner climate. On the southward journey she 
died at Kara.su-Bazar on December 25, 1824. Her lif(3 has 
been written by Eynard (I7« de Madame de Krildetier, 2 
vols., Paris, 1849). 

KRUMEN, Ckoomex, Kia^s, or Cuoos, a negro people 
on the west coast of Africa. Tlie iianio j.s i»roi)erIy Kra 
or Krao, though the corrupt form Crew-men has sometimes 
been put forward as the original. Ethnographical ly it 
ought to be confined to the tribes sctticil in the neighbour 
hood of the Sinoe in the reiuiblic; of Liberia, where tlieir 
chief towns are knowui as »Settra Krii, Little Kru, and 
Nana Kru ; but, as they W'ere the first west African i>eople 
who ventured to take service ai board European vessels, it 
is now generally applied to about a score of tribes living 
along 200 miles of coast who in this respect liavc lolhnved 
their example. In spite of the fact that tlie Krns liave 
come into close connexion with Europeans for a long scrii's 
of years, the information in regard to them is of tlie 
scantiest description. They are an independent a.s well as 
•an enterprising people, and keep themselves very iiuicli 
apart from other tribes. It is said that they have never 
furnished even a nominal convert to Christianity. T'licy 
ore now mainly engaged as traders or agents ; and com- 
paratively few of the Krumen proper are to be found 
serving as boatmen or sailors. As soon as they have 
amassed a competency they return to tlieir native country. 
They keep no slaves themselves, and they are never found 
in slavery abroad. The men are tall, strong, and well- 
proportioned, with bluish-black complexion, w^oolly and 
abundant hair, and a greater frequency of beard than is 


common among negroes. They appear to be dolichocephalic 
anti prognathic. Their women are of a lighter .sliatle than 
negro women geneially, and in several respects come iiiiicU 
nearer to a European standard. 'IVibiil or clan marks 
are worn on the face: the Kriinieii ex.aiuined b\ iSchlagiii- 
tweit, for example, had a blue vertical stroke on the 
brow; tho&e seen by Wittstcin at Mt)nrt)via had a black 
stroke sliul an arrow tliiccted fiom the ear to the eye. I)r 
Block classifies tlie Kiii language witli tlA Mandingo 
family, and in this he is fnlluwfd by lialliani; Dr Kucllc, 
who published a Kru grammar (1854), considers it as 
distinct. 

tmthfr tM.iiL w ill fonn.l in ( ni.itn and Jfainv, f'raait/i 

ji.iit i\-., }v ‘.Cl.; . Siikimlnn >1.1, in 

tin* .S'l /://// '/.s/yi 771 /// (if tin A* .idniiy [ii Muiiifli, lb7i» ; in 

Jiu/I. dc hi il\t nf h I . I’ai'is, 

KRUMMA( Tl Kli. Tliive m«^mberst»f this family have 
attainetl some t‘o|)nlaiily as nliL^inu^ \\jitei.> in (bTiiiany 
and indeed lliruugliout liidmin'd C'hi i.''(cndom. 

1. FniLDiiicii Ahoi.r Ki:i mmai hi i: \\a> bom .Lily 13, 

1768, at Teckli nbiirg, Wcstj'lialia, sliuli*Ml tlimlogv at 
Lingen and llalh*, iiml became siicci'^.-ix tly iielnr t»f tlie 
grammar schotd at Mms. profesMir of theology at l)iii>burg. 
})reachi‘r at (’refeld .'ind alterwaid.'. at Ketiw idi, cnii.si.^to 
rialrath ami siiperint*-ndeiit in BembiirL:, and pastor ot 
the Ansgariu^kiri‘li(‘ in Ihemen (IS2I), when- he diud on 
14th April 18 If), lie was llu* aiitlmr (.»i' immemu-, leligious 
work-^, brl i-. bi“>{ known by bis ///, lii.A ]»ublUhcd 

in li^O.i, wbicli havi* gone ihroiigli niinieioi's (Itimnn 
edition.s ('Jtli (al., Essen, L''76>, and liave bcui tiaiislated 
into Knglidi ami other languages. 

2. (iuTTruiia) J)anmil Kim MMA(in,u, born at Tecklen- 

burg, April j, 1771, w.is p.i-dor suecLssi\eIy in itiil, 
Wuitratli, ami Elhertehl. He was the h .sder of the 
“pietists'* of \Vni>perthal, and ]»ubli>ljMl SL-\ei.d \ulniiies 
of sermons, including one eiititb‘(l \) andt rht>fs. 

liis death i)cciirred on .)^lllllal^ .‘ID, 1.^37. 

X FiMMhiMi II WilJir.i M Kim'MM vcmki:. son 'if Eiiidrich 
Adolf, was born at Mms, Juniiarv 28, 1 7'J6, stmlitd tlu'ology 
at Halle and Jena, ami beeame pa-^t^u* sueei.'-sixely at 
!\uiin>rt (1823) ami Gemarke, near Ikmnen (1825). In 
1817 he received an appointiueiil to tlie I )ieifalf i.AeiNkirehe 
ill Berlin, ami in 1 8.5.3 In* ])iTame c-miit prear her .it Tot'dain. 
He died DecrniberiO, 18()S. F. \V. Ki umimo her was nii 
influential promoter t»t tlie |•]vaIlg^•li(‘al Alli.im e. Jli.^ he.st 
j known works are FJias </< /• 'J'/iifihitu' (I828-.’>.3; (Jli ed. 
1871), well known to Eiigli.-li readers, and (18.37), 

also translated, but nineli less popular both in England 
and Germany tli.m its predecessor. lie pnbli.slied .se\eral 
volnim .s of sermons, and an ,iidn/ aj-peaiul in 

1869. 

KRrSEXSTF.KN, Adui Jotin ([770-1841';), Rn^vian 
navigator, hvdrograidier, and :idmiral, was born in Esthonia 
on No\ember 8, 1770. fn 1785 ho entered the %or[»s of 
na\al eadets, alter leaving wliich, in 1788, with tin* grade 
of midshipman, lie ser\ed in tie' war again.st Sw^bai. 
Having been appointed to serve in the English llei l lor 
severai ye.irs ( 1 79.3-99), he visited America, India, ami 
China. Having piiblislied a [laper pointing out the aiLan 
tages of direct eommnnieatioii lietw'ccn Kn.ssia ami Cliiii.i 
by Cape Horn and the Cape of (hxul Hope, he. was api-oii.lLd 
by the emi»eror .\le.\ander to make a vo'^age to the ea.-t 
coast of Asia to emleavonr to carry out the ]»n»^ecl. I’wi* 
English s]n[»s were boiiglil, Krusenstern cn.iiiuaiulii.^^ tlio 
one and Lisiansky tlie other. Leaving (^nmst ad t, Iji August 
1803, Krii.'-enstern [iroceeded by Cape Horn ami the Sand- 
wich Islands to Kamchatka, and thence to .Ia]KUi. Be- 
turning to Europi by the Cape of G\u.d lli'pe, after an 
exlondeil series of explniatioiis, Krusenstern reached Kron- 
stadt in August ISOO, his being the first Russian expedition 
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tu circumnavigate the world. The emperor conferred several 
hoDours upon him, and lie ultimately became admiral. 
As director of the HiLssian naval school Krusenstern did 
a great deal to improve the education and the position 
of the cadets, and in other ways the lliissian navy was 
much indebted to his enlightened exertions. He was also 
a member of tlio scientific committee of the marine, and 
hU contrivance for counteracting the influence the iron in 
vessels his o.i the compass was adopted in the navy. He 
died at Uevel, August 1816. 

Kruseiisterii's Voua'jr. Jioand the tVorld in 1803 was published at 
St IVtersbur;^ in 1810-11 in 3 voK, witli folio atlas of 10*1 plates 
mill maps (Kiiglish eilition, 2 vols., 1813 ; Freiieh edition, 2 vols., 
and atlas of 30 ])l<ites, 1820). His narrative eoiitaina a good many 
important discoveries and rectilieations, especially in tbo region of 
Japan, and the coiitribiitious m.'ub* by tlio various savants were of 
nuieli seiontilie importanee, .\ woik of p(*rmanent value is Kruseii- 
stern’s A f las of (he Pacific Ocean, Mitli its accoinimnying llecucil 
dc.s MtnunrcH If{/dr(i<jraphujiics^ 3 vols., St Pt'tersliurg, 1824-35. 
See Jlciiioir by his daughter Madame r*(*inliai'di, translated by Sir 

•Io!iii lltKSs, I8.'i6. 

KUBA, or Kudial-kala, atown uf the Caucasus, in the 
government of Baku, Biissia, 120 miles north-west from 
Baku, and 25 miles wc^t of tlio Caspian. Its situation 
at the foot of the IiigblLinds of Caucasus, on a plain 
watered by the nuinberlcss branches into which the 
Kiibinka river and other .smaller streams divide at their 
issue from tho muiintain valleys, makes the neighbourhood 
very suitable for gardening, which is the chief occupation 
uf the 11,300 inhabitaiit.s of Kuba, mostly Mussulman 
Shiites. They also make cari)fls with very bright colours, 
and some silks, which arc ex[)urtcd to Transcaucasia and 
Russia; whilst Jews, who are numerous, carry on an active? 
trade in rough silk, uiaddcr, and silk and woollen goods, 
exported to Russia and Persia. The town, which formerly 
was tt Persian fort, and still i.s protected on one side by 
brick walls, is badly built and dirty; it .suffers very much 
from fever. An un^uoee'^sfid attempt was made by the 
military authorities in 182.3 to transport the town to New 
Kuba, 8 miles distant ; the new settlement did uot increase, 
and the .settlers returned to Kuba. 

KUBAX, a Pius.'iian di.striet and goverument at the 
north-west extremity of thu Ciiuca.sii.s, comjiri.sing the entire 
basin of the river (»f that mime. It i.s bounded on tho 
N. by the lands of the Dmi Cossacks and llio steppes of 
Stavropol, E. by th?. wateivilied of the river basins of the 
C.i.spian and sea of Azolf, S. and S.W. by the Caucasian 
Alps, and VV. by the Black Sea and Straits of Kertch. Its 
area comprises 27,728 sipiare miles. F.katcriiiodar, the chief 
town (population 30,00U), is the re■^iJe^ce (»f the governor, 
who, being also ataman in i;hicf of the Kuban Co.s.sack.8, 
i.s invested with military aful civil poxNcr. Climate varies 
greatly, the highest tcnnierature reaching 10 1'' Fahr., the 
lowest seldom falling below 10’ Fahr. Tlie country is very 
healthy, e.xcept in the If^wltnds, wljere fever prevails. The 
soil is of extreme fertility, yiehling an abuiidaiice of wheat, 
maize, and tobacco. Fruit, such as apjiles, pears, cherries, 
is [dentiful, and the vine is cultivated with success near 
Temrouk and Tainan. Tho upper valleys are richly 
covered with fore.-ts abounding in fir, oak, a.sh, beocli, 
hornbeam, Ac. ; the lower [»:irts consist of extensive pasture 
lands and swariip.s. The animals include the stag, roe deer, 
bear, wild boar, wolf, fox, ibex, and chamois, also thebismi 
(which, however, is very rare) in the virgin fore.sts of the 
Teberda; numerous water-fowl, such a.s ducks, gee.se, swans, 
pelicans, also the iihea-ant, partridge, bustard, and mouii- 
tain Wk^;y. ThL\ rivers and lakes are plentifully 8upi»lied 
with fish, trout abounding in the mountain streams and the 
sturgeon at the delta of the river Kuban. Tho mineral 
wealth consi-sts of coal, salt, petroleum, and ozokerite. The 
river Kuba/i (the ancient Hypanis, see Caucasus, voL v. 
p. 254) is navigable iu flat-bottumcd boats over a distance 


of 100 miles between Temrouk htid Ekaterinodar. The 
delta comprises several lakes. 

It is oil tho upper banks of the Kuban that the Ass or Obrob, and 
tbo enigmatic^ corner of Asin Propria^ are believed to have been 
located. The liistory of the original Settlements of tho various 
native tribes named below, and their language and worship before 
the introduction ot Mohainiiieduni.nm, remain a blank page in the 
legends of tho Caucasus. Tho peninsula of Taman, a laud teeming 
with relics of ancient Greek ooluiiists, has been 0 (!cupifMl suc'cesslvely 
by tlio Oimiiierians, 8arniatiai).s, Kbazars, Mongols, and other 
nations. Tho Oeiiueso, who had ostablishod an extensive trade in 
tho 1.3th century, wore expelled by the Turks in 1484, and in 
1784 Kiissia obtained by treaty tho entire peninsula and the terri^ 
tory on tho right bunk of tho Kuban, — tho latter being granted by 
Catherine II. in 17^2 to the Cossacks of tho Dnio^ier. Then com* 
nieiived tho bloody struggle with the Circassians w'hich continued 
ibr mure than halt a century. Tho mountaineers were linaily sub* 
dued in 1864, and 400,000 of their number expatriated. Those, 
however, who elected to remain have become more prosperous than 
they had ever lieen. Tho populatioiv- of Kuban, 862,478, em- 
braces 510,038 Cossacks, 108,846 settlers of Russian origin^ 4280 
foreigners, and 05,602 natives. Cossack villages are military settle- 
lueiits, the men* carrying arms as well os following the plough. 
They arc exempt from the poll-tax, to 4 roubles) to which tho 
others arc subjected, but ‘’nai'/lJty service is compulsory, as is 
gratuitous labour in the construction and vepair of roads, oridges, 
&,c. Not only domestic Ijiit even field work is conducted mostly by 
women, remarkable for physical strength and eudurafico. Corn grow- 
ing, the rearing of cattle, and fishing ai*e the most profitable occupa- 
tions. The native inouiituiiieors, known under the general name of 
Circassians, but locally distinguished as the Karatchai, Abadsikh, 
Kliakoutcliy, Shnp.sough, have greatly altered their mode of life 
since tho pficilication of the Caucasus, still, however, maintaining 
Mohammedanism' speaking their ver*'ncular, and strictly observing 
the cfist6his of their ancestors. AVhen during tho late Russo-Turkiab 
war iiisurrectiou.H broke out amongst the natives on the Terek, in 
Dagctitan, and Abkhasia, these tribes remained peaceful uiid perfcctiy 
loyal. Their villages, especially those of the Karatchai, are strikhig 
tj.xumples of Inimaii industry, poverty being* ,i.ito unknown ; for tho 
general einancinatioii in 1867 put an end to intestine strife, the 
predatory expeditions of former timos/iond tho parasitic existence of 
numerous cJiiefs on the forced labour of serfs. The native popula<» 
tion, as well as tho Cossacks, enj.oy certain rights of self-j{overn- 
iiKMi t, and arc allowed to hold meetings to lliut end. Exports include 
W’licat, toliacco, leather, wool, petroleiiin, and live cattle ; imports 
dry goods, grocery, and hardware. Local industry isJiniitod to a few 
taniuTic.s, ]wlroleum refineries, and spirit dwtillorics j but Russian 
and foreign capitalists have of late obtuii ..*d concessions for exploring 
the petroleum region stretching between Kliadaji and Taman, and 
the coal-mines of ]Chumarin.sky in tho uppe.r valley of the Kuban. 

KUBLAI KHAN (or Kaan, as the supreme ruler de- 
sceiiduil from Jenghiz was usually distinctively termed in 
the 13th century) (1216-1294) was the most eminent of, 
the Huccccsors of Jenghiz (Cbinghiz), and the founder of 
the ^longol dynasty in China. Ho was the second son of 
Tuli, youngest of the four sons of Jenghiz by his favourite 
wife. J enghiz was succeeded in the khanship by his third soil. 
Okkodai, or Ogdai (1229), he by his son Kuyuk (12461 
and Kuyuk by Mangku, eldest son of Tuli (1262); 
Kublai wa.s bora in 1216, and, young as he was, took part 
with his younger brother Hulaku (afterwards conqueror 
of the caliph and founder of ihe Mongol dynasty in Persia) 
in tho list campaign of Jenghiz (1226-27). The Mongol 
])octic:il chronicler, Sanang Betzen, records a tradition ihd^ 
Jenghiz himself on his deathbed discerned young KublaiV 
proiniso and predicted his distinction. ’ ' 

Northern China, Cathay as it was called (vol. v. p..627)[)^ 
had been partially conquered by Jenghiz himself, and 
conquo.st had been followed up till the Kin or ** gatdetf^,. 
dynasty of Tartars, reigning at- Kai-fung-fu on the Y^loA 
River, were completely subjugated (1234). Bot 
south of the Great Kiang remained many years 'lam 
subject to the native dynasty of Sung; reigning 
great city of Linggan, or Kinsai (Kinpr^sz^, ** capital 
known as Uang-cbow-fo. Operations to subdue this 
had commenced in IjjlSoj but languished till 
accession. Kublai was then named his brother’s lienitite^ 
in Cathay, and operations were resumed. By what 
c vast and risky strategy, of ^rhich the xhotives are ^ 
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quite clear, the first canqmign of Kublai was directed to 
the subjugation of the rotrioto western province of Yunnan. 
After the capture oT Talifu (well known in recent years as 
the capital of a Mohammedan insurgent sul^n) Kublai 
returned north, leavlng^tho war in Yunnan to a trusted 
general. Some years later (1257) the khan Mangku himself 
.entered on a campaign in west China, and died there, 
before Ho-chow in Sz’whucn (1259). 

Kublai assumed the succession, but it was disputed by 
his brother Arikbugha, and by his cousin Kaidu, and wars 
with these retarded the prosecution of the southern con< 
quejt. Doubtless, however, this was constantly before 
Kublai as a great task to do accomplished, ^nd its fulfil- 
ment was in his mind when he selected as the future 
capital of his empire the Clxiuese city that we now know 
as Peking. Here, in 12G4, to the north-east of the old 
city, which under the n:.me of Ycnking had been an occa- 
sional residence of the Kin sovereigns, ho founded his new 
capital, a great rectangiilai plot of miles in circuit. Thu 
(so-called) “Tartar cit^*^” of modern Peking is the city of 
Kublai, with about one-t!iird'at' Ihe north cut oflf, but 
Kublai's walls are sflso on this retrenched portion still 
traceable. 

The new city, officially termed Tai-tu (“ great court ”), 
but known among the Mongols and western people as 
Kaanbaligb (“city of the khan”; see voL iv. p. 722), 
was finished in 1267. Thu next year war against the Sung 
empire was resumed, but long rctardcu by the strunii- 
Qus defence of the twin cities of Siang-yang and Fau-cHing, 
on opposite aides of the river Han, and commanding two 
great lines of approach to the basin of the Great Kiang. 
The siege occupiui^ nearly five years. After this Bayan, 
Kublai’s best lieutenant, a man of high military genius and 
noble character, took oouDnand. it was not, however, till 
1276 that the Sung cai^italVarrendcred, and Bayan rode 
into the city (then probably the greatest in the world) as 
its conqueror. The young emperor, with his mother, was 
sent prisoner to Kaan-baligli ; but two younger princes had 
boon despatched to the south before the fall of the city, 
and these successively were proclaimed emperor by the 
adherents of the native throne. An attempt to, maintain 
their cause was made in Fuh-keen, and afterwards in Canton 
province; but in 1279 these cii'orts were finally extin- 
guished, and the faithful minister who had inspired them 
terminated the struggle by jumping with his young lord 
into the sea. 

Even under the degenerate Sung dynasty the conquest 
m ■ southern China had occupied the Mongols during 
t^termittent campaigns of half a century. But at last 
Kublai was ruler of all China, and probably the sovereign 
(Cit lea^t iiiommally) of a greater population than had ever 
. ad^fiowledged one man’s supremacy. Fur, though his rulb 
wai, disputed by the princes of his house in Turkestan, it 
Jiwap acknowledged by those on the Volga, whose rule 
..reacb^ to the frontier of Poland, and by the family of his 
brother Hulaku, whose dominion extended from the Oxus 
to the Arabian desert. For the first time in history the 
name and character of an emperor of China were familiar 
far. West as the Black Sea, and not unknown in Europe. 
9 ^<^^hiaeso seals which Kublai conferred on his kinsmen 
ini^tiig at Tabriz are stamped upon their letters to the 
of Franco, and survive in the archives of Paris. 

from Turkestan, Persia. Armenia, Byzantium, 
from Venice, served him as ministers, generals, 
;l^Qitaor8| envoys, astronomers, or physicians; soldiers 
:• ,flOin>.aQ lAsia to thd Caucasus fought his battles in the 
, ffOttth.of Ohina. Once in bis old age (1287) Kublai was 
. to take the field in person against a serious 

raised by Nayan, a prince of his family, who hold a 
on the borders of Manchuria. Nayau was 


taken and executed. The revolt had been stirred iq) by 
K.iidii, who survived his imperial rival, and died in 1301. 
Kublai himself died in 129i, at the age of seventy-eight. 

Though a great figure in Asiatic history, and far from 
de.serving a niche in the long gallery of Asiatic tyrants, 
Kublai misses a record in the short list of the good rulers. 
His historical locus was a happy one, for, whilst ho was tho 
first of liis race to rise above the innate barbarism of the 
Mongols, he retained the force and warlike character of his 
ancestors, which vanished uttt*rly in the ellcminacy of those 
who came after him. He had great intelligence and keen 
desire of knowledge, with ap[>arentlya good deal of natural 
benevolence and magnanimity. But his love of splendour, 
and his fruitless expeditions beyond sea, created enormous 
demands for money, and he sliiit Lis eyes to the character 
and methods of those wlioiu he eini^loycd to raise it. A 
remarkable narrative of the t)ppi‘es^ions of one of these, 
Ahmed of Fem'iket, and of the revolt which they provoked, 
is given by Marco Polo, in substantial accordance with the 
Chinese annals. 

Kublai patronized Chinese literature and (‘ulture gene- 
rally. Of the great astronomical iiistrumenls which he 
caused to be made specimens are still preserved at Peking, 
which are truly splendid as works of art, and not con- 
temptible as works of science. Thou.gli ho put hardly 
any Chinese into tlie tirst ranks of his adiuinistration, 
he attached many to his confiJeneo, and was personally 
])opular pmong them. Had his endeavour to procure 
European priests for the instruction of Lis people, of wliich 
we know through Marco l^ulo, prospered, tlie Homan 
Catholic Church, which did gain some ground under his 
successors, might have taken stronger root in China, 
Failing this momentary ctYurt, Kublai probably saw' in tho 
organized force of Tibetan Budilliisiu the readiest in.stru- 
ment in the civilization of his countrymen, and that sy-stem 
received his special countenance. An early act of his reign 
had been to constitute u young lama of intelligence and 
learning the lioad of tlic3 Lamuite church, and evcntnally 
also prince of ’Fibct, an act which may bo legurded us a 
precursory form of the rule of the “ grand lamas” of T.a.ssa. 
The same ecclesiastic, Mali J-)hw'aja, was enqd(>ycil by 
Kublai to devise a s[>ucial alphabet fur use with the 
Mongol language. It was ehielly based on Tibetan forms of 
Nagari; some coins and inscriptions in it are extant; but 
it had no great vogue, and .sooii pcrislicd. Of the splendour 
of his court and entertainmf*iit.s, of his palaces, smiirncraiid 
wdntiT, of his great hunting expeditions, of Lis revenues 
and extraordinary [>apcr currency, of his elaborate system 
of po.sts and much else, an ai’cuuiit is given in the book of 
Marco polo, w’lu) i>as.sed many yeais in Kublai’s service. 

We liave alluded to his fuivign expeditions, which were 
almost all ilisustroiis. Nearl} all aiAso out of a hankering 
for the nominal extension of Lis (uiipirc by claiming sub- 
mi.ssion and tribute. Expeilitions against Japaji were 
several times repeated; the last, in 1281, on an iininenso 
scale, met with huge iliscomliture. Kublai’s preparations 
to avenge it were abandoned o^ing to tho intense 
discontent which they created. In 1278 he made a claim 
of sul)iuis>i()n upon tliampa, an ancient state repre.senting 
what wo now call Cochin Chiiicu This eventually led to 
an attem]»t to invaile the country through Tongking. and 
to a w’ar wutli the hitter .state, in W'bicli the Mongols had 
much the worst of it. War with Burmali (or Mie'u, as the 
Chinese called it) was provoked in very similar fashion^ but 
tho result was more favourable to Kqblai’s arjn.s. The 
country was overrun as far as tho Irawaddy delta, tho 
ancient caiiital Pag;Ui, with its magnificent tenqiles, 
destroyed, and the old r«tyal dynasty overthrown. Tho 
last attempt of the kind was against Java, and occurred in 
tho last yeai. of the old khan’s reign. The envoy whom he 
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had commUsioned to claim homage was sent back with 
ignominy. A groat armament was equipped in the ports 
of Fuh-koon to avenge this insult; but after some temporary 
success the force was compelled to rc-embark with a loss of 
3000 men. The death of Kiiblui prevented further action. 

Some other expeditions, in which force was not used, 
gratified the klum’s vanity by bringing back professions of 
homige, with presents, and with the curious reports of 
foreign countries in which Kublai delighted. Such ex- 
peditions cxti*ndc(l ti> the st ates of southern India, to eastern 
Africa, and even to ^Madagjusear. 

Of Kublai s twelve legitimate buns, Chingkim, tlie 
favourite and designated successor, died in l*-!v^4-85; and 
Teiniur, the son of Chingkim, took his place. No great 
king arose in the dynasty after Kublai. lie Lad in all 
nine successors of liis b.ou.se on the tlin»ne of Kaaii-baligb, 
but the long and imbecile leign <if the ninth, Toghoii 
Teiniur, ended (13G8) in disgrace and expulsion, and the 
native dynasty of Ming n ieiied in tlndr stead. (ii. y.) 

KUCHAN (a contraetL-d form of lu(fjff.sJntn), a walled 
town and also a district of I’ci-Mia, province Khdrasan, 
enclosed north and south by the llu/ar-Mazjid and Ala* 
Dagli mountains. The town lies at the north foot of the 
Shah Jaliari Kuh (1 1,000 brt), 3300 feet above the sea, 
ill 37" 10' X. lat., oS '2o K long., abuut SO miles north- 
W’cst of .\fi‘shlie:l on the route to Shir\aii. 1 1 is qii im[K>rtaiit 
place, seat of ;i district gi^vernor and suiTouiiileil by exten- 
Bi\e gardens and vineyards yielding excellent .fruits and 
grapes from which a siipeiior wine is made, rojuilation 
:i0,U0O. 

The district f(»nns the we^terll section of the longi- 
tudiinl valley stretching between the' ubove-mentioneil 
ranges from Meshhed to {Shirs an and communicating by the 
Allaho-.\kbar Pass (4*J00 feet) iioitlnvards with the Dara- 
Cez country on the frontier of the. nesv Uus^ia^ Trans* 
('a>[>ian Territory. Jt is \eiy fertile, largely cultivated, 
and well watered by the upper AtJ’i‘k rivi-r, which 1ms its 
fiirthc'it source in an intcrniitlenl torrent just .south of the 
pa’^i. The wliolo valley is thickly dotti d t)ver with village.^, 
while tin; ."lopes of the hills atfonl got»d pasture to the 
nmneroii" ilocks and herds of the warlike Zafaranlii Kuid<, 
w’ho giianled the frontier against the Akhal Tekke 
Turkomans until marauders were reduced by the 

TliiS"iaii" in the "priii.r of I SSI. Of this region little was 
known until the cxjiliu .itiuns of IJaker, Gill, OTJonovun, 
arnl Stt'wart (1S7 I Slj. 

KlXJIf nKUMi, ‘^r CMo."ir IlnifAK, a native .state in 
Beng.il, India, l>ing between ’J.*) o?' and 32' X. hit., 
and ss" js' and S'd'o.-j I'h lixig. It i** entirely burrminded 
by Kritidi territory, b ung b«»uiided mi tlieX. by Jalptiigiin', 
(•n th‘* F.. by fb);il[»ar.i, t»n the S. by Jlangpur, and on the 
\V. Piirniah di.^trfcts. The .state for level plain 
of tri mini ir shape, intersected by nuiiierous rivers. The 
gi\.il* r j'orti ui fertile and well cultivated, but tracts of 
jungl * are to be '•een in the north-eii't corner, which abuts 
upmi \'<ani. d’lie soil i*, uniform in character throughout, 
coiHi-^ting <if a light, fiiahle loam, varyiiig in depth from 
6 iiiche.s to .3 feet, sU|c.*riinpo.-,ed u[»on a deep lied of sand. 
The wliole is detritus, w’ashed down by torrents from llio 
neigh’ •o'.iring Himalayas. The rivers all pass Ihnuigh the 
state from noilh to .-^outli, to join the mainstream of tlie 
Braliniupiitra. S um* half do/mi are navigable for .small 
tracfirig noats throughout tlie. year, and are now’liere ford- 
able ; ami there are about twenty minor streams which 
beedrue navigible only during llie rainy season. The 
.streams have a tendency to cut new channels fi>r tlieiu- 
selves after every annual Hood, and they corninuuieate w ith 
one aufitlicr by cro.ss-oniintry watercourses. There are no 
embankments or artiliciai canals, nor are any mineral jiro- 
UucU known to exht. 


Tlie population in 1872 was 532,C65,*distribiited over an area of 
1307 wpmre miles. Tho lliiidiis numbered 127,028 ; tlie Mohaiiime- 
duns, 48,086. Tho Koch or Rujbausi tribe numbered 111,125 adult 
males, or 63 ]>cr cent, of tlie whole. This is a widely spread tribe, 
evidently of* aboriginal descent, vvliieli is found throughout all 
northern Bengal, from Puiniuh district' to the A.shiim valley. They 
are akin to the Imlo-Chinose races of tlie north-east frontier ; but 
they have now become largely lliiiduizcd, especially in their own 
liome, where the appellation ‘H;ibch” hug come to be used as a term 
of reproach. Kuch Behar town, which contnin.s tlcj imlace of the 
riija, and has 7132 iiihabitmls, is tlie only populous jilace in the 
state. Kveii villages, in the onliiiary sense of the word, are un- 
known, each well-to-do faiiiily living apart in its own honiestead, 
Bice is grown. on three-fourths of the total cullivaleil area. Juto 
and tobacco arc hii>::.'*ly grown for c^fportation over an inereasing area 
year by yc*ar. Tho only special iiidustiic.s are tlie weaving of a 
.stidiig silk from \\orm.s fed on the easlor-oil ]dant, and of a eoai^o 
jute elolh. used for screens and betiding. The external trade ib 
ehiefly in the hands of Marwiin' immigrants from U ]»per J mlia. The 
ehief exports are jute, tobacco, oil, timber ; salt, sugar, and ]nece 
gooils aro importeil. Tho net revenue in 1870-71 aujounted to 
X‘112.0S»3, of which .l‘2ri,711) was deiived from zamiiidiiri estates in 
Biiti.sli territory. The eli'uate is d imp and malarious, hut not so 
Imt ns in other' ]»:irts of Bengal. The average annual rainfall is 
123 i in. lies. ^ 

As ill the ease of many oihefsniall native state.s, the royal family 
of Kuch Behar lay.s cl.tim to a divine origin in order to coin-eal an 
impure aboriginal desceii''.. 'J’lie greatest nionai^b of the dynasty 
wa.s Nar Xarayaii, the .son of Visu Sinb, wlio began to reign about 
l.'i.OO. He coinpreivd the W’hole of Kainnip, built teiiqdes in Assam, 
cd wliicli ruins still exist bearing inscriptions with liis name, and 
extended bis ])ower soutlofiinls over what is now* j>ari of tbo British 
di.-.tiiels of Bangpur anil Puvniab. Toll’s le'gn also is attributed 
tin- ii’troduetion oi the wi ll-known Naiayaiii eiirp'ncv, the ]»nvilrgo 
of epiiinig wbieli lias not >et becircnluvly abolisbed. His son, 
li.Lks]jniL Nar.lyan, who ,sueee(*dcd him in Kncli iSehar, became 
tributary to the Mngbal enqiire. In 1772 a coiniudilor for the 
throne, having been driven out of the country by his rivals, 
applied for assistance to Warren Hastings. A detaelinieiit of sepoys 
wiis aeeordingly maiclicd into the state ; t?i*i!'’Bliulias, .’hose inter- 
fereiiee bad led to this inteneiilion, weie expelled, and forced to sue 
for ]ieaee through the iiiedi.itioii of* tin* luma of Tibet, By tlie 
luMty in.ide on this oc<*asion, April 1773, tlie laja aeknowledged 
siibjeetioii to the. Company, and made over to it one lialf of bis 
an mini revenues. But, though the Bhutiiis we.ie driven out, tbo 
rivalry of domestic faction eoutinued. In 1863, on tlie death of 
the raja, leaving a son and licir only ton months old, a BritLsIi 
eommis"ioner was a]>pointed to umlertake llie. direct munageuieut 
of alfairs during the minority of tlie, flrinoe, and many important 
reforms have thus been successfully introduced. 

KUEN-LUN, or KouE^'-Ll X, the uamo given to the 
iiiountaiiis helweou wxstern Tibet uiid the plains of eastern 
Turkc.<tan ; it is derived from the Chinese geographers, 
and i.s probably a eorruptioTi of siune Turki.sli or Tibetan 
w Old ; it ui»pear.s to be unknown locally. The name hav- 
ing been adojited, chiefly on the initiative of Humboldt, 
before any correcit geograpliical knowledge had boon ob- 
tained of the region to which it was applied, it has been 
used with inconvenient want of precision, and this has 
encouraged erroneous conceptions. Little precise informa- 
tion is yet available on the subject, but there is no reason 
to doubt that, within the limits to which actual exploration 
has gone, the mountains designated as Kuon-lun form the 
northern bordi;r of the liigh lands of Tibet, descending to 
the central Asian plain just as those commonly spoken of 
under the name of Himalaya constitute the broad inoun- 
tainmi.s .slope wliicli de.sceml8 to th(5 lower levels of India 

Nothing (*an bo said with confldence of tho northern 
border of Tibet east of 82” E. long., but from this point 
we.stwaird, to about the 75th meridian, it consists of a series 
of mountain ranges on a scale of magnitude quite analogoue 
to that of the higher ranges of the Himalaya, and beyond 
tlio last-named meridian merges into the Thian*Shan moun- 
tains. A lino of demarcation between tho summit of the 
Tibetan fdateau and its' northern flank can, in the present 
condition of our knowledge, only be fixed in an arbitrary 
manner, and it may for convenience be regarded as follow- 
ing the watershed line from which the streams flow norths 
ward to the plain of eastern Turkestaiu Using the nams 
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Kuen-lun in the sense tbh& explained, the zone it includes 
will be seen to abut at its north-western extremity on the 
series of elevated plateaus known under the name of Pamir, 
which extend over a dislunce of nearly 200 miles to a little 
beyond 39° N. lat. Here the width of the zone is about 
100 miles. To the eastward it becomes broader, and on 
the 79th meridian is nearly ]50 miles across. In this 
region the chief ranges appear to be laid out, generally, in 
a north-west and south-east direction, like those of western 
Tibet, with transverse ridges at irregular intervals. The 
transverse direction would .^eem to predominate in the outer 
portiou of the zone nearest to the plain o^ Turkestan, but 
the gcogra[>hical details are loo little known Lo permit us 
to say more on this point. Of the longitudinal ranges 
two are of conspicuous magnitude, running approximately 
parallel to one atiothk'.r about 60 or 70 miles apart; the 
more northern or outer may be. spoken of as the main Kueii- 
lun ; the other, which set)arates the waters of the Tndus^ 
which run off to the soiith-v^est, fri*iii those the streams 
which pass down to tlm \ ’ tins of Khotaii, Yarkand, and 
Kashgar, constitutes the watorVued before referred to, and 
has been called the Jiuztagh or Karakorum range from 
two of the besl known i)a8se.s across it. The latter of these 
great lines of elevation, from which the Ku^m-luii slope of 
the Tibetan plateau may be sai(1 to conimenco, i.s of very 
considerable altitude throughout, its summits rising more 
than 28,000 feet ab(>*'e sea-Iovel, and few of the parses 
falling below 18,000 or c^cn 19,000 feet oVer a length of 
some 400 miles. Its Hanks are covered with enormous 
glaciers, some of them being continuous for distances of 
60 or 70 miles. The main Rucii-lun is not much infeiior 
in magnitude, one . f its jieaks rising above 2/5,000 feet, 
while the points between that elevation and 20,000 f(‘et 
are numerous. The passt^ li(' between 18,000 feet on the 
east and 13,000 feet on the west. The valleys between 
these ranges vary in elevation fioni about 15,000 feet to 
10,000 feet, the drainage in .some cases collecting in small 
lakes, in others forming strearn.s which, after Howiiig for .some 
distance parallel to the .separating ridges, suddenly change 
their direction and run off to the noith-ea.st through deep 
tmnsverso lines of rupture, in a manner analogous to tlnit 
observed on the border of the Himalayan mountain slope.* 

The wliolo of the region i.s dr.^evilieU us iiMiMirkablo for its general 
barren clmraeter. The Tiiouiitaiii siiles aie n.iked and the valleys 
for the moBt part narrow and sleep, 'there is a e(nnplele. al»st*iicv' 
of forest, and trees ol any s»)rt arc only found at the lower levels 
bordering on the iiorthorn plain, walnuls, poj)lar.s, and willows 
ulone being mentioned, besides a few fruit trees. The vegetation i-i 
scanty and botanically poor, briLshwood being found along .sonu! of 
the rivera, and pastures in the bottoms of the deep valleys among 
the higher ranges. Among the .shrubs are si)eeies eonimon in 
Tibet, sucli as tainnri.sk, juniper, astragalus, willow, rose, bai berry, 
and clem.atia. The nniinal life :ilso api>e.iis to bcj mainly that luuiid 
in the neighbouring pai ts of 'tibet. 

Some foets of iiitere.st relating to the geological stiuclure of these 
mountains may be gathered from the fragmentary reports of Dr 
Stoliezkn, the accomplislied geologist who .so ]»rematurelv dieil from 
the msults of expOHure in these inlu»s[iitablc regions. The summit 
of the Karakorum Pass is of Triassie, age, ami eretaeeous beds are 
found in some of the ranges on the north of the Kiien-lun main 
range, ossociuted with Pubeozoio deposit.s 8n])posed to be (5iib«)iii- 
ferouB and Silurian. For t he greater portion of the year the climate 
is very rigorous. The extremes ot leinpeiature arc great, and the 
rainfidl little. 

TJhe population is small. The lixeil settleimmts arc confineil to 
the outer vallbys ; few villages or Iiamlets aie found above tlUOO feet 
of altitude, and Imrdly any overSOOU feet. The. upper valleys am 
occupied by a nomadic population, wholly pastoral in their habits. 

The tract rany be regarded as a]ipertaiuing ])olitically to the sove- 
rokns for the time being of the principalities lying in the plain 
below it. But from the nature of the case any recognizi-d authority 
hardly extends beyond the permanently inhabited region, (ll. S.) 

* For infomiatlon us to the geograjihicul details which liave been 
oolleotod roforeiico may be made to the map published in the Jinyid 
Oeoy. Soe, Journal^ vol. xlviii., ftc<‘oinpanyirig (^aptain 'rrotter’.s ac- 
ooimt of the results of Sir T. 13. Forsyth’s mission to Kiislighar. 


KUK A, or Kukawa, tho capital of the kingrlom of 
Bornu ill Central Africa, i.s situated in 12"^ .55' N. lat. ami 
13'' 25' K. long., -li inilc.s from the wc.stern shores of J^ako 
Tsad or Chad," in the midst of an extensive ami for the 
most part uncultivated plain. Tho soil of tho whole district 
consists of a layer of sand resting on clay, beneath which 
are found sand and lime. At a depth of 40 or 50 feet 
water is reached, usually sweet, but sometimes brackish. 
From a distaiiee Kuka pre.^imts a very dead and itionotonnus 
appearance, there being no minarets or lofty buihling.s of 
any sort. Tho walls, built of earth, arc about 20 feet in 
height. There are two distinct towns, separated ])y im>re 
than luilf a mile. The westi rn town or Billa Fiittdic is tho 
larger of the two, measuring fimn \\e>t to east about audio 
and a half, and ratluT less Inuii north to south. The plan 
is rectangular, and there is a gate in each of tlie four sides. 
From west to cast runs tlie main tlinmughfaro known as 
the Deiulal, which widens out to the xsc^t into the market 
place. About the miildle of the Ueiid.d stands the slieikli's 
secondary palace. The ea.stf rn ti>un or Jhlla Cedibe is 
somewhat longia* and nariower tlian the wotern. Tho 
Dendal cimtinues from its western gate till clnsed at the 
east end of tlio town by the great pabico of the sheikh, 
gradually wideidiig out into a large opon sjjuaie. 'riic 
larger dwelling In )Uses of Kuka are of mud or eailh, with 
windowlesH walks and Hat ro"fs ; tho ponivr Inuises are 
mere huts of straw or reod.^, \arying in shape fn in lliat of 
a bell to tliat of a siigaidoaf. In alniui-t every eourUard 
there is at lo{i.st one largi; shady tree, wliose branclu ^ are 
tenanted by .storks, Ijerons, or a variety of le--er birds; 
and tho whole [>lacc is vocal with .M>ng. Knka is a weallliy 
town. It alwa} s contains a largo number of strangers — 

I merchiints, pilgrims, and jnhcaiturers — attracted oven from 
Mecca, Medina, .Morocco, Fgypt, Tunis, 'I'ripoli, l.y tlie fame 
of the sheikli’.s liherality. 'I'lio town eijjo\s the rare ail- 
vantage of being absolutely fite Iroin all taxation of trade 
or industry. In the Alomlay niaiket, w hit h i^ la id oiitsiilo 
tho western gate, there are often more than iDJ't'O hubris 
and sellcr.s. It is at once a fair tor iioi'^e.^, cattle, eanicD, 
and other live stock, a trnit, giain, and vegi-taMc market, 
a meat market, .and a .^l.i\e markel. The cnin iicy consi.st.s 
mainly of Maria Tlieres.i dollms ami cowrii<. Fur tho 
Mohammcdaijs, not only of Doinu but of the neigliboiiring 
cuuntrie.s, Kuka scrve.s ns a JJiul of uni\ei^it\ town. In 
its streets are to bo seen band.-, ot iiicndii'ant .‘•Indents, wJio 
.spend tho day in collecting aim.-* from the people, and after 
supper gather round the tires which they kimlle in tlio 
public sijuare.s, and noisily and iiieclianically lecito tho 
verse.s of the Koran far intt> the night. A cliocM’fiil 
, fcaturo uf tho .street litc the unn^ual number i>f blind 
beggans. The population is isfim.-ited al diktiOd. 

Kuk.i w /IS lull iul» <1 b\ '^'leikb M .ll Ainiin I K.ireuiii. It 

leei’i\eil mum* tmiii a kiiK.i »»i iin>iiki \ bii.ul lice {Jdtiusunttt 
I ihifitoftt), ll attr.u l«-il tin .ittiMil’nii itf the si-tth ii i.iie tlmig 
' ill the di.sliitl. Ill IMU th" iKWii was l.iid w.isle 1%’ King 
I .Mtjb.iiiiimsi .Sheiif of W.el.ii ; .ni'l wliiii it was n stnusl by Slmkli 
1 Diii.ir be gave it the pre'^nit ilouhle tniiii It i.s piobahly from this 
I leature of the pl.ue that the jiluial Ktikx^'a has Imi-im' the oidi- 
i iiarv design.itioM ef tin- town iii Kano anil throughout tlu’ Sinl.m ; 
lliongli the loeal iiih.ihit.ints g.iieiallv Use the .singular Kiika. 
Kuka luns been vi.siieil by Deiili.mi Mild ('lappirteii, I’euniiaiiu, 
Vugel, llaitb, lo'lills, iiii'l N.ii htig.il. 

1*111- fuiilm itel.iit'' ‘•I e r>.nili. 7'r.n '. \n i\ntrttl Ai^rica, I.i.nU.a, Is'.S; KuMfi, 

nr iit/n fi .lo'A.i 1 1 H'Mi’. 1S74; \.u litiji:.il, un/i ,Sunit}, JiLMlia, 1^7;* 

J. i || .isl 7 is ’I’lii 1 nl 1 .^ till* iMiist il.iliniali anoui.L 

KUKU KllO'ro, in Uliimse Kwki inv.\-ii.’nr.\o* or 
Crr-iiHA-TniKM:, a city of tho Uhiiiose province oT Shnp se, 
situated to tho north of the (J rent AVall,^ii U>‘’ uD' N. lat. 
ami 111^ 45' K. long., about 160 miles west of Knlgan. 
It lies in tlie valley of a small river which joins tlu I loang-lio 

® 'I’lie fear h-'t the Iowa vlraiM he .siibuieiyeil hy the hike leil the 
.slioikh to loui-1 (1S7I1) .T. ui’W resulciiec (Kln iwa) mi a ikiige of hOiid 
liillB about two Louts north o^“ Kukiu 
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50 miles t» the seuth. Tliere are two distinct walled 
towns in Kuku Kliott^, at an interval of a mile and a half; 
the one is the seat of tlie civil j^overnor and is snrroundod 
by tlie tradin'; an I the other is the seat of the mili- 

tary Ljoveriior, and stands in- tlie open country. In the 
first (u- old ttovii more especially there are strong traces 
of western Asiitie irilliience ; the lioiises are not in the 
Chinese sty]“, being built all round with brick or stone 
and having flit roofs, while a large nuinl>erof the people 
arc still Moll imnvidan.s, and, there is little doubt, descended 
from wo^lein sett]»n*'«. The town at the same time is a 
great M.-it ‘'f I’u'Mhisrn,- the lauia>s«*rios containing, it is 
said, no le^s than ’Jo, 000 persuiis dexoled to a religious 
lifi*. A-> the southern ti-rmiims of tlie niiiles across the 
• Ilm rt I'f (lobi from Cliassnt.ii and the 'Phian Shan, Kuku 
Klioto has a liir/o trade, eT[»orting flour, millet, and manu- 
factnivd and importiim' the law [inMlucts of Afongolia. 

A (Mtholii; mission and a rmte^t int. mi*^>iun are maintained 
in the town. 

K.irly iii.li.’- VI ,,f Kuku I\lM>r<» \\ lil I'l huiml in ( k-ihilhei (liisS - 
ill Du ii . I’tijliai • .hiKui', niul in Astlry’s 

hrtion iv. I. lh'i‘«‘iit liMVtli'r^ wli ) 1 ki\»' it are Klias 

{Juuni. frrr.j. ,S\r., IsTa,' aiul i’t'ffhoM'. 

KCLD.IA, the name of two town.-, in the valley of the 
Hi in (Vmtral A-iia, sitiiil mI ahont 2o miles apart. 

T. Oi.i) Ivria».r\, tin* [M*e-v“nt i-.ipiiul of the Kuldjn terri- 
tory, rcNtore 1 U\ (^liin i !•> 1 in ISSl, otherwise known 

a-s Tartar KiilJ i, Nin ^'u m, or Ivu ’en, lies aboujb | mile to 
the north of the ri\er, in l‘T .I-'' N. lat. and 81'* 2 ;’/ !•". 
^)n'.^^ The walhiil town iio.nly ^ pa. ire, each side being 

about a mile in length ; and ihe w.ill-i are not only .‘U) feet 
higli but broid enongli on ilie to[> to serve as a carriage, 
drive. Two broad ^lroel> cut tlm eneluscd area ii»to four 
nearly cpnl sections. Since lS7f) a lliissian subiub lia.s 
been laid <mt on a wi<hi -cale. Tin' houses of Kuhlja are 
almost all -bmlr and fl.it-ronfed, and e.xcept in the 
sjMjoid Chines- ijiiiit'-r in the, e:i-lern end of tlie town it 
is only a few jiubli • b-iilding- that .show the irilluence of 
(fljinesf* aiehiteetnre. Of tlie.ve the mo.st noteworthy are 
the Tiiraiit'-hi and Don-j'aii inoMpies, botli with turned up 
roofs, and the l.itter with a [Mgn.hi-lonking minaret. 'Phe 
population i.s mainly Mnliummed in, and there are only 
tw’o nnddh’st p'lirod.is. A small (’hii. •-^e Ttomau C'atholic 
church has m.ilntalrn d It-i exi'.tenci,- t]ii«ne_di all the vici.ssi 
tudes of modern times. Taper and M.-rniieelli arc* manu- 
factured with rmie afijdiances in the inwii. 'Plm out.skirts 
are richly cultivated with wln*.it, l ulev, Inetrin*, and 
[>oppies Sclinyler (.-timateil tlie {»n[inla( ion, wliich in- 
cludes Tarantchis, Dungnis, Sarts, C/hiim-^e, (Jalmuck.s, and 
liu'idan-, at UhflOl) in 187d; it li'i- sirn-e iricrea.^c'd. 

11. Xi:w' Krr.n.iv, Mamhii Kuldji, «'r 11a, which lie.; 
low'er dow'ii tin- valley on tin* .^ame, side i)f the fvtnaiii, 
his b* :i a pih- of rnin.s whitened with blcicliing l)ones 
sinc»* ilji.: t nible ni i •>.- :i<Te <jf all its inliabitant- by the, 
inMU'jjM*. I)nojni-^ in It was pieviou.dy the seal of 

the.' * 'Iliii' - ! ^ i 'Vei nrm-nt for the proviric»:, with a lirgo 
penal <• ‘ i.Mi lo'.-rit ^md .‘vfrong garri on; popnlation 
w’a.s ab.cji 7*>,<Jfjr). 

Si'i- ’J'n f /. ,\f 1 ,1^ I.i-ll'lnM, lsr»»; Dlllo' ill J'rnC. Ilmi, 

, l''« t ; I ifil’. iii Tour •(»( ls7o ; l‘,. Ik M'»ig,ia 

in tarot'. I--] . } 0 )'l III, vol. .\ii. j-. 70g. 

KUIAAJ, a vilh.'v aiel .'ubdi v Lsioii of Karigra di.-^trict, 
Punjab,* I ndi:i, .-itu'it'-il between 2f)' and 5.2 ‘ 20' N. 

lat., and ^*0' o-S' and 77 ‘ oO' K. huig. It is bounded on 
the X. by i!j j c-i^iti il 1 ! im.il'iyan range*, on the »S. by tlie. 
Sutlej river, on the, S.W, b} tlie Hhaohidar orOiitco- Hima- 
laya, Pi'i.s river, and the .-.tales of Siiloit and Mandi, and 
on tlie \V. b_v IJ.ir.i Iking.ihal liill.s. 'Pile Sainj, which joiii.s 
the Bias at Largi. divides tlie tract into two pcu'tioiis, 
Kullu Proper and Sioriij Kullu Proper, north of the 


Sainj, together with Tuner Seoi%j, forms a great baain or 
depression in the midst of the HimAlayau systems, having 
the narrow gorge of the Bias at Si'irgi as the only outlet 
for its w^tttei’s. North and cast the BAra BangahAl and 
Mid-HimAlayan ranges rise to a fneau elevation of 18,000 
feet, while southward thq Jalori and DhAoladbar ridges 
attain a height of ll,000tfeet. The greater portion of 
Kullu mu.st tlius ever remain an •utter wiWerness, The 
high(*r villages stand 9000 feet above the sea ; and even 
the cultivated tracts have probably an average elevation of 
5000 feet. The houses consist of four-storied chalets in 
little gron])s, hpddliid closely together on the ledges or 
slopes of the valleys, picturesquely built with ])rojecting 
eates and curved wooden verandahs. Tlie Bias, wdiicli, 
w illi its tributaries, drain.s the outiro basin, rises at the 
crest of the Rolitang Pas.s, 13,356 feet above the sea, and 
has lui average fall of 1 25 feet porMiile. Its course presents 
a succession of magnificent scenery, including cataracts, 
gorge.s, precipitous clitlfs, and biountiiins clad with forests 
of deodar, towering above tlifi; iigrs of pine on the low^er 
rocky ledges. Groat ififnertfr wealtli exists, but the diflSculty 
of transport and labour will probatly always prevent its 
proper deveJopmeut. ** Hot springs occur ab»lhree localities, 
much resorted,, to as places of pilgrimage. 

The criisus of ltS7‘2 ili.sclo.se(l a population of 00,313. spivail over an 
jiM-.i of aipiiiKj niiles^ HinUiis numlniring l»0,2()t); Mohainme- 
• l.iiis, InO; uiiil (Miristiuiis, 7. The cliara«-t»'rni UiiJ hillTm-n rf-HL-iiihles 
th.iC i>rino-.t otker numniaiiu-er.s in its niixturi* of ^mplieity, iialc- 
pi.u^lrip.v, anil siipeistitioii. Tibi-laii polMimlry still prevails iii 
Scoijij, but liim ilii'il nut el.si-wliero. Tin* toiiijili-s are dedi- 

r;it»d r.ithtT to lofiil d»‘iiii*.s tliaii to the greater fiod-s of the Himlii 
]Muili«‘oii. (hit of a tot.M of 709,834 ucreH, onl” 32,884 are returned 
I as a< t u.dly under eultivatiun. The .staple sj^riug crops include wheat, 

‘ h.irley, poppy, tobacco, and oil-soc-ds ; the autunm crops tiro lualsio, 
licr, puKos, and unllets. Tea cultivation lias recently been irilro- 
du' t'd into the valley. Kiec, wheat, fipium, bihacco, lea, and honey 
are espoited. Maiiufaeture.*? are almost uidviiown. The eliniate is 
not In-altliy. hiteriuith'nt fevcrtfuiid 1 :)\vrl eoninluints are endemic, 
while epidi-uiie.s of virulent coiitn^ious fe.Vi-r aiiu cholera break out 
fioiii time to lime, (hut re and crctiiiiMii aKso occur. Thu average 
ammal i.ijiihill langus from 45 to 50 inche.^i. Tlie incaii temjiera- 
tuio in Augn.^t is 78’ Fahr., in Noveinhcr 55A 

JvULM (in Polish, Chehno)^ chief town of a circle in the 
ginorijineiit district of Marion vverder, Prussia, is situated 
on the liigh banks of tho Vistulu, about 24 miles north- 
west of Thorn. It i.s regularly built, and contains an old- 
fashmned town-house, a gymnasium, a high school, and a 
cadetV institution founded in 1775 by Frederick II, It 
carritM mi trade ill grain and has soino shipping. The 
pojiiilatimi in 1875 was 9028. 

Kulm irivi-s name to tho oldest bi-shojiric in Prussia, although the 
I hi liop i.sidis at I’elplin. It was taken aUmt 1220 by Duke 
j (’i/iii.id «.f Ma,si)vi!i. Fii-derick I f. jileilfted it in 1226 to the Teutonic 
I Onh-r, irom whom it ])jiK.‘;e(l by the second peace of Thom in 1468 to 
I’nhiml; and it was annexed to Priussia in 1772. It joined tho 
Hail-* t.i-M;;m*, and used to carry on very extensive niatnifnc^ 
tun-; of eloH). The* hattlo of Kulm, won August 80, 1813, over 
He- Fn rieli by the Prussians and Russians, took place at the village 
of Kulm in rkda iniii, about 3 iiiilas north-cast 01 TeplitZ. 

Kli lAIBACH, or Culm\auii, a town in the administra- 
tive district of Hpper Franconia, Bavaria, is picturesquely 
situated on the White Main, and on the i^niberg Hof line 
of tliu Bavarian State Railway, about 11 miles north-west 
I from Hairuuth, in 50*^6' N, lat., 11“ 28' E. long. The', 
town has several linen manufacthries and a large cott^' 
Kpiiiiicjiy, but is chiefly famed for its many extensive" 
brcwcri(i.s, tlio latest returns showing an annual production ! 
of 4,115.637 galloas of beer, of which 3,719,478 gallooif: 
wcie exported. On au eminence noar tho town standi* 
the former fortress of Plassenburg, which during the 
and 1 6tli centuries was the residence of tho margravek 
Brandcnburg-Kulmbach. It was diamantled in 1807yafMi 
is now used as a prison. The population in November 
1881 was officially estimated at 6000. ' 
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KUM, a walled city g( ’Persia, in the province of Irak- 
. Adjemi, in a hilly disjtrict at the western edge of the Great 
Salt Desert, 85 miles south of Teheran on the main route 
to Ispahan, and at the northern extremity of the lofty 
• Karn-Kuh range, which Vuiis thence for over 600 miles 
south-east to the Bam highlands. It is a long, straggling, 
half-ruined place, witli empty Hv;aar3, and neglected streets 
full of holes avl pitfalls. Yet it ranks sc'cond to Meshhed 
in sanctity, thanks to the famous shrine of Masuma Fatima, 
sister of the imAm Riza, which also contains tlio remains 
of ten kings and four hundred and forty-four ‘‘saints,” and 
whose gilded copper dome lies been corjiplcted by the 
present shah. Take K(*.rbola, Kum is a favouri:e place of 
interment for the faithful, and is yearly visited by thousaiiUs 
of devout Shiah pilgrim.s. At one time it is said to have 
contained 100,000 inhabitants, and its former greatness is 
still attested by the surrounding ruins, of which Sir Thomas 
Herbert quaintly remarks that they “may galne beliefo to 
the inhabitants, who say it was coinp irvible in pride 
and greatness to mightie Ralg>’Jon.” Ia en in that traveller s 
time it was sti!'- a flourishing place, t.itb well-built bouses 
“sweet and wol-fnrnished, her stKuta wide, her bazzar 
faire airl licr r^ioaque of most honoirrable cstoeiii.” But 
the neighbourhood now presents the aspect of a vast 
necropolis, while not more than lOliO of its 20,000 houses 
arc occupied. Cotton of good quality and the castor oil 
plant are extensivbly cultivated in the district, which is 
watered bv the Gonsir and a few other interinVwtcnt strc.'iins 
draining east to the great desert. Fonulatinn estimated 
at 20,000. 

KUMAUN, a district in the North AVo.stcni Provinces 
of India, lying betu* n 28’ 55' and 30“ 50' N. hit., and 
78’ 52' and 80“ 50' E. long It consists of two distinct 
tracts — the sub-Ilinialayart rar.ge.s, and the hhdhhtr or 
waterles.s forest, averaging from 10 to 15 miles in breadth, 
which stretches betweeii'*tho 'luro.^ls and the TurAi. Sc(5 
Himalaya, vol. xi. p. 82 b (.)f the entire area of the 
highlands, only 500 square miles arc returned as cultivated 
and 100 square miles as cultivable. The southern or 
hfidhhar portion was up to 1 850 an almost impenetraVde 
forest, given up to wild animals; but since then the nume- 
rous clearings have attracted a large population from the 
kills, who cultivate the rich soil during the hot and cold 
seasons, returning to the hills in the rains. I’he rest pf 
KumAiin is a maze of mountains, some of whieli arc among 
the loftiesfr known. In fact, in a tract not more than 140 
miles iu length and 40 in breadth, there are over thirty 
peaks rising to elevations exceeding 18,000 feel (see vol. 
xL p. 825). The rivers rise chiefly in the southern slope of 
the Tibetan watershed north of the loftio.st peaks, among.st 
which they make their way down valleys of rapid diu^livity 
and extraordinary depth. The principal are tlie KAU or 
Qogra, and the Pindar and KAilgaiiga, whose waters join 
the Alaknanda. The valuable timber of the yet uncleared 
forest tracts in KumAun is now under oflicial supervision. 
The chief trees are the rldr or tliree-leavcd Ilimaluyaii 
pine, the cypress, fir, alder, sdl or iron-wood, and mhahm. 
Limestone, sandstone, slate, gnei.ss, and granite constitute 
the principal geological formations of the district. Mine.s 
of iron, copper, gypsum, lead, asbestos, and coral exist; but 
■they are not thoroughly worked. 

Tbo of 1872 discloscKl rf pojmljition of 413^,314, of whoin 

^6,968 were returned os Hindus aiul fifiOO a.s Mohniinu*,daii8. The 
Kum&tinis are a tolembly fair, good-looking ra<\', jietive, ehoi*rful, 
QOheet, and industrious. Polyandry is unknown, but indygainy is 
he^eut. The 4606 villages of the district .arc seatterwl about t ho 
biuBides, the houses being built of stouo Inid in tniid, and roolbd 
. >!ritb slates, or witli plunks or thatch. I’ho only native town is 
, Almora. There are large bazaars at the Kuroiv\an stations of Naini 
' Till and Ranikhet. The area avnilahht for cultivation is sinnll ; hut 
yhwever possible the hill sides have been terraced. Thu soil except 
in some of the valleys is poor and stony, and r(M{uircs nmch tuanuiu 


j ()ii the lu-lter Iviiiils of land rice, wheat, and tohMi’co are grown ; on 
I tho othrrs wheat, harh y, mustard, vetche.s, Ilux, Indian coin, iniil* i^. 

I )»iilsos, sugar-cane, eotton, ml-si-eils, &c. Tin- staple food «a' 

I jM'nsantry is {h^h umihi corucan(t\. I’otatoes ai»* Imcihiiiii'.: 

I comnioii. Fruit is vny jil. iniful, and the oraiigc.s aie uf cxcclli ni 
: quality- Tlw t- a pl.ml.iiion, li.iin now an iinpDil.int and 
feature in the di.Ntricf, hot ai.- .ilmost ciitirojy in the li.inds Kni*i- 
jiran owners. In iSTf* TT the g,irdeus (a»veicd an ima <•(' ‘-i'j-J’J 
‘ nm*s, yiel.ling m „( tea. The only ol her niainifaetuie n 

. Iho \vcu\iiig of ciMi.sf wiii»l)iii tli)tliiijg. The imports lioni 'J’lh. t 
incluilc licasts of l.ijidcn, .-...It, . i I'l.tlis, ami Oiim sT' silk. 'I'ln* 

exports to Tibet an- gt iin, . o! imi Mods, l.ro.ideloth, qiiilN, Im.l- 
I ware, tobacco, sugar, spi. rs, liy.-s, i...,, .,,id tiinlifr. 'rolhc plains 
ol India Kum.'mn sends gi.iii!, I 1. II ilii <1 luiltfr, tra, gingci, I in imo jc, 
ivd pcppi-r, dings, spin Ijom V, w.i.N, .1 liltlii’iioi’i ami coppti, 

, timhiT, .ind wild jimgl'' pituluM- 'I'li.- in..ds in flic lulls aic fm iln- 
. most part <inly biidb -p.itlis, nim,. ..rb - \s.ll 1 ml mit, 1-nl all m-w' 

I well hridgod. Iv'.ci pt in IIkj AA.f'//--/' ind ib fp \m11»‘^.s, tin' 
is mild, ^riic i.nnlall ot tin- oulii 1 1 uimI.in . m i.inge, whirh is lii.-t 
.struck by tin' iiiotis.Hiii, i^ilmii.b ib.ii ..| ifi.' (.iiiml lulls, in llm 
a\ciagc jiiopni t nm n( mi iiii-liisto to \ » ssim,! without 

.snow «ui the Im.^ln riidgi . 11 . •! in \. .n - n 1 indM i-.a! tljioiiglj- 

out tlu* inoniit.iin tMi 1. KimsI-. . p. <ii!l\ im*!, \ dh \ .1 j ,• ()li» n 

I .s<‘V(‘rc. Kuin.inn i •>( 'm odiuIIv \i-i!.-d lv (j.’i|,*i,i, .•hi.*h m. 

; Leprosy is nio^t. pH'V.ilciit 10 tlm » i -t • l! . di i : 1 . l Im.iiic ami 
I 4'ii.tiiii.sm allln t a si,,. ill [n-i)*'*! ii'jii <*1 tb. ml. .b:: iiii'-. fiif hill 
, iVvers at times c\lii!.it th*- Mpid and m.d: ■...o.. 1 . phigm*. 

■ undhiinuj i pi- I dm- w 1 j :■ h w isf. i-niL * '■iiliin -I to t i.iiliw.il, 
lias of kite y«-ai.s i-vlcndi-d its ia\.igi-s to Kiim.iiiM. 

KrMl*TA, or C’ooMrrvii, a tnwn niil [mit in Xortli 
: KAiiara district, l>oinl»;iv, Iinli:!, 1 1 ' 26' \. Jat., 7 I 'll' hk 
’ long., with a population in 1872 of UVj;i2. It is the chief 
’ commercial town in the district. 'I’bc. a\u- ign iu\mi d value 
I of iu tradi', w'hich cousi^t.'^ chully nf cnit'Ui, spim ami 

• grain, tliu lirst coining from Uharw.ir dntii**! nml tli* re.-,t 
'• from the upland country •d Ivan ira, is rcliirncd fui tlio live 

■ yc.a.s ending 1S73-7 I lit 1*181,811 of iiii[»uit ;md i:.''’(;8,(j 1!) 
j of ex[iort. 

I KUXOH, a tow'ii ill tlie Xorlh-Wcstcfu lho\in(‘rs of 
1 India, in 25^ M)' X. lat. and 7‘d 12' Ik long., "ith a jiojui- 
j l.ifion in 1872 4>f 1 4,448 ( I l.'doi) Hin-lns .ami 2 ld2 Mohuni 
liicdans). It has iiiiirk'‘ts tor cotton and wlemt, for molas.sci , 
lice, ami tobiicco, ami for salt. 'rii(» Imy.a.ir wavs me iiaii *w, 
tortuous, uniniidi*, undriiincd, witli poor-Jookiii!'’ nml otten 
rninon.s sho[Ks ; lititli trade ami [Mipidation an* (hcliiiinLT. 

Kl'.\Gl'I{,a <listrit t towimif llu.s.sia, in the gn\ ornrm nt 
uf 1‘crm, 58 miU-.s south-soiitlM ast nl the ciqidal u| tlie 
government, on the J^ylvn, a tiibuluiv of tin: Tciin.'^uv .13 a. 

I FornuTly a blockhouse mectod to protect the Kii'.'-ian 
I settlements against the 'lailar", it Jias acijiiirt-d cotniiicrcial 
I iuqiortanco l)y in.'mnfaclin ing of bm.i.. uliK'h au- i-xpoited 
iu great quantities to the rnine.s uf tlu* l"i:d inniiiitains 
! ami to the furthest gold wai-hing-s of western ami eastern 
j Siberia; mv)re limn loOO nmu are engaged iu thi-i trade, 
j 'riicre are also sever:d fallow-nieltin-j' Inm.-'es. ^’aiulh', soap, 
j ami glue wa»rks, taiiin'iie'^, and :i yard wlu*ro .sieaineis are 
! made for the Jimigalion of tlu- Kama and its tributaries. 

. Tile leather of Kungui, whuh is renowned for its quality, 
is solil ill the ea.^lerii puoiine.s of Kus.-'ia, and reaches 
Oreiduirg and Irlut, wliibl the tallow is sent, to St Th'teis- 
: burg. 'I’he wh.iif on the S\l\a U 01. e of the most im- 

■ [cjrlaiit in the b:ein ot the K.iin.i. L‘"[)u]ftlion, Ifh8U0. 

KriU)JST.\N, or Kti.’iimi \N,‘ i.s a convenient gco- 
i graphical de^iumit imi tor tin* lainK inhabited by the KunU, 
but the name is not iisod in tlie country in this geiieial 
j Kcnse, nor indeed wouhl it be lechnieally correct, for in a 
very' small nortion luily i»f tln^ region iu qiie.stioii is the 
population exolu^iNely Iwirdish. % • 

(teo*iriiphi/.- 1 he furthest point to whieli tl'w* J\no.ls 
extend math we^tw ;ird is tho junction ol the tw«* a^.ns 
of the Kiqdirati's near Khari»ut, in aboj^; ;>‘V X. hit. ami 
‘ID’ hk long., whde their south-eastern limit may 1 o tb lined 

I ^ With rrfcri’iico b» tlu* ■! . -.mmI in this grniip uf woti!'. U i-> to ho 

• obs»>i\r'i ib*t. A'/O-ff is*;ilwi\'. to be ]>UiilouiiOtHl Jlko rfbi* Lii^bsh 

I [ftuit't/f not. 111 cuniis .ual wlicy. 
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as tlic frontier of Liiristan, south of Kirnidnslidhdn, in 
about IM" N. lilt, anil 17 K. long. The whole of this space, 
which is roughly c ilculateil to embrace an area of at h;a.st 
COjOOO .si|uare miles, is mouiitaiiunis, being in fact a section 
of the gie.it cImiu which, known in antiijiiity at one ex 
tremity :is 'r.iuni.s ami at the oilier as Zagrus, bisects Asia 
Minor from west to east, and then tinning to the south- 
i‘ast hut hoses the great IVrsian i)Iate:in in a series of 
ranges ric.i ig step over step above the valley of tlie Tigris. 
Ivurili^tan thus iletiiied m ly be ili\iiK‘ih aeeording to its 
phy.^ic.il features, into three se[)ar.itc .'-e/tiuns. The lir^t 
scetioii, .-trctcliiiig frvun Kljir[»ut to tlie IVisiaii frontier, 
has hecai tliU'^ described by t!onsul Ta\lor, who resided for 
many years in th.* eomitry. 

“ I'hf .il I. .ituirs," In* N'lys, “nl tiMc-t aif liigli luium- 

h 1 1 il** \ s .iii-l in n ml ii I.i ! 111*4 Upl.ilnk .1 

nil ill'* st i'V tin* .iii'l ini' 1 -' 1 '‘I'-'l .it sexei.il |Miihl . 

iiy iiiiiin iMUs sti t .ini', li.iv 11114 1 li. ir I ]v,* m t In* mn 1 lirrn di.sli lets <•! 
tin; hi'iil" kir ptsli.ihc, ;ni»l i :ii]'i \ 11114 I !n'iiisi-l\ C'j into tli.'it ri\»r. 
Tin* '< '*!HTV in tin* Ini-Hil.iml ' \ 1 l.U In no "tln-r |i"i tinii olTuiki \ 
tnr \.iii**lv and mniinti.* !'■ iiil\. wliili* tin* nnim imUs livtis and 
.st oaiiL- llnw tliiuni^li (liuiMii*^ l.iiid-.''. 4 H ami iljukly wimmIhI 
vilU-Vs, hatliing in lln-ir » niimr tim ka^r.s ot c.i.-.tl(s Jiiid Inwiis 
lanmus in |ii'ntam* Jiml n I.-'-i.e-t i* .il lnsiury.’’ 

'I’o siij»ph*inent Mr 'favlor’.s gi iier.il deseriidion, it may 
be eimugli to .say lli.it lliLie are tliree juiiiMpal laiigrs 
nniiiiiig Irom WL*'-t t'» e ist tliiougli this ptution ot 
Kurdistan (T) 'I'ln* hiijik and .Mezour Dagh (raryadics 
and Abus ot aiditpiity, ami M unit Siiuiis of Armenian 
history), a loity, riU-cd, ami iiiacL\*s.sil»le range wliieli tills 
tile entire .sjia'“e between the two arms <d the Kujdiratcs, 
bt'ing cniiiie 'ted with Anti-T.umi.s to the westward, ami 
eulrninating tar to (lie east in the i.^olated [»eaks of die 
gre.itiM' and le-ser Ararat; (*J) d’lie Miulikan range, south 
of the Muiad-.sii, whieli is a coiitiiiiiatiun of the tine 
Taurus, mid winch is jirolonged under the iiaiiie.s of 
Niiiniid l)agh, Sipau I).igh, ami Ala Jdagli, till it reach'.M 
the rersi.in lituiher to the north east of laike Van (in 
this rama'* all the lie nlw.iters id' the Tigii.s rise, llowiug 
S'Uitlj under the n. line-, id’ linlx m.*li su, Ami»ar-.su, Ikitinan-Mi, 
and tie* iivfi-, (d Ar/eii and iJolitan, and joining the inuiii 
strLaiii between liiaibekir .nid .lezinli); and (.*>) Mount 
Mu'iim, 01 .lelu-i 'i\ir, an iiitViiur r.niLfe, south of the Tigiis, 
wliiL'Ii divides Kurd’-'t.in troiii tin; gre.it Me.so[)otamian 
desert. 

The seeutiJ «u’ eeiitr.il divi-hui of Kurdi.-tan, which may 
be reg.iided a.s exti miing imilli and "iitli from i..ake Van 
to Snliijianieli, i'^ ot a imin; e\clii-i\ely mount, liiions 
clnuMct el*. With the e\<e|ili*ni imbed of the ili.striels 
ot .Vniadieli, Shekel, ib.L 1, an. 1 Koi S.njj.ik on the iiiniRMliate 
skills id' lliL* Ikgri.'i b.idn, an-l lie- ojiL-ii eoiinliy (d’ Azerbijaii 
bevoiel the irn at r.ne;r- to t be .‘o »uth-w e-L (d' Lake I'^rumieli, 
^vbeIe lli'j Kurds ol llie mounl.niei liive overllowed into 
lk*r.-:a, tiiete i.'^ liardly asijimn* mile of level land anywle re 
to be I'uiml. The r.ne_u*s of tbis di\i^i(in, wliicli preserve 
a gi fier.il dirtM.-jinii of mulb nurtli we.-t and .soiith-siuitli- 
ea-t, are tlir«ae_:li.)Ut iniieli liridceii up by tran■^ve^*^e 1 idue.s, 
and .'•*'*eni (•> Im to-,^L 1 about in iiievt i ieable disonier, a ftwv 
peak., ■'n-li •i'. t le* defl'd Ji'idi .'iliove Ainadlch (whieli aliiiU'^t | 
certainly ivpie-enl tin; Ararat ot the Ihblejaiid the Gawar 
(or J.iwai) l),igli m-ir Julaiiierik in the llakk.ari couritr}, 
rising !'• a .-.tup minus iiei'jht, and thus dominating tlm 
siirroumliijT rm untnin--, while, .sev'eral Jariff. rivers, and 
f.'.peeially lie* Kliiiiur arnl the I and Low'er /ab, rnii 
nin!' in*^ mumw and jaecipiton^ l>e«l.', Inir.-t at ri_ht angles 
through 'fhf* gniLn-. nt tin* chain, and jlc.^'CenJ upon the 
'iigiis v.'^lby in a seiie^ ol c.itaiact.s amid scenery of the 
wildfist and most im[*ie- -ive grandeur. The usual elevation 
of the hill-, in this part nf Kurdistan is not h;.ss than 10,000 
feet above the level of the .sea, whib; some id tlie higlies*^ 
jieaks reiiC'h pri'bably U> an altitude* of 1 t,000 or even 

15,000 feet. 


In the third or si)iithf;rn division of Kurdistan, which 
iiieliules the Turkish pashalic of Suliiiianleh and the Persian 
provinces of Ardehiii and KirmAnshAhAn, the mountain 
chain diminishes both in height and breadth. The average 
licight of the hills is here only about 5000 or 6000 feet, 
ami tlie loftiest range, that of tlie Pendd-Niih, or Noah’s 
Hill, which forms the soulhorii barrier of tho gates nf 
/ijigrus,^ and upon which, according to the tradition of 
Ikib} Ionia, us opposed to tho tra<lition of Assyria, the ark 
is supposed to Imve ro.sted, does not exceed an elevation of 
8000 feet. The pass also whieli truver.se.s the range at 
this point, and conducts from the lowlands of HohvAn to 
the upper plain of Kirrend, is only 10 miles in length. At 
the foot of the great range on the western side are the 
fertile plains of yimlirizor, ZphAb, and Gliil.-in, where rice 
is i‘xl(‘nsively cultivated, while on the Persian side, though 
riu‘ky ridges run out to tlie eastward both in ArdelAn and 
Kirmanshahaii, the general character of the country is open, 
ami cereals ‘are everywiiere ‘ produced in extraordinary 
abiimlaiice. « 

Pitpu/tif }•»)). — Therh are no nit'iin.s of calculating the total 
Kurd population with even appro.xiinato accuracy, for 
neither in Turkey nor in Persia has a Government census 
ever been attempted, uml the revenue tables which regulate 
taxutiou and conscription, and ouglit thcrcfoic. li» guide 
in.piiry, are wilfully distorted for [xililical piir[»o.ses to 
such all extent as to be quite 'unreliable. From the 
mcltiials, however, which haw been recently collected by 
the Ibiii.'.h consular ollicers enqiloyed in Asia Minor, with 
a view of testing the relative .str(;i' 4 ih id’ the Mohammedan 
and C’liri.stian population.s, it seems pretty clear that tlie 
Tnrki.sh Kurds exceed one million .‘f.fvl a half in number, 
while the eslhiuites of travellers who have resided in 
Persian KiinlLstan give about 750, 000 souls for tho 
aggregate of the tribesmen ^and sedt‘ntary Kurds dwelling 
along the mountains from Ararat to KiriiiAnsliAliAn, to- 
gether wdth the scattered colonies of (lie int(*rii)r. Tho 
lullowing rough table, then, ha.s been compiled from the 


aluAc sources. 

Turlrif. 

I‘.i-liidic of Er/iToUiii, including winjaks of Kr/ingan, 

r*.dbnit,-anil I>.i\a/ul, with Dcvi'^im nuiiinl.iins 350,000 

r.rli.iiic of I)i.iilM kir, \\ith haiijaks ol Malatii li and 

.M.ii.lin and dcjM-ndriit tiibi-.s 320,000 

pH'di.ilir. of Ik-tlis, With .saiijaks of M iiid Sa’ert, and 
-lii. ts ('f Mndik.'in, S.eaiii, Shirw.m, and Noitlii rn 

L.'ht.ln 130,000 

I’.i'-h.'ilic of Van, with .sanjidv of IJakkari and iioiinul 

tuh* '. of tin; Arab and l*(*r.siaii fioiilicr 170,000 

-h.ilic of Kharpiit, with part of Ih-visim 130,000 

I’.isli.di'* ot MomiI, iiicliidiiig .saiijaks of Southciii Ihjlitaii, 

.\nia'lich, Itowandi/, and Koi-Sanjjik, with tribes of 

i;il!..i-s liaJik, Ac. 250,000 

rh.ili'* of SulinmiuTh, willi dcprndaiicii.'H to Itaghdud 
tn'iiticr 150,000 

Total of Turkish Kurds 1,500,000 


IWsia. 

Kinds of A/.(‘rl)ij;in, including Mikris of Saiij-T>oliik, 

Ihlhass nf Lahij/m, /c.rzas of Ikslinci, Slicksiks, llydcr- 

.dili, .b l:lli, and frontier trilx-s from Ararat to S.irdasht 2.50,000 

Kuhlistan i’nqu r or Siiina-Anlchlii 120,000 

rmvliKi- nf Kinnan.sh/ihiUi, including tribes of Gunin, 

Kidlinr, Z< ngc.nch, Ac 230,000 

Kiinks nf Klionlsiiii, .at Ibijinird ami Kucliaii, and scat- 
t' n d r<iinniuiiilic.s in Irak 150,000 


Total of rtTHiaii Kuriks 760,000 

^ It Is tins niiiKc, and not tho Jol)cl-Ju«li, as is gcnf‘rally snppo.scd, 
that rcprc.sciits tho Nisir of the ouiiciforni iiiRcn])tinns, where the ark 
IS '■:nd In Ij.'ive rested in the (-hahlican account of tin* Hood; and th<» 
saiiH* tradition is to be traced in the belief whieli universally })rova]led 
in Jialjyhiiii.a almost to iiiodeni times, tli.'it tlie water.** of the great 
d«*lni/«; jiem*tratc«l no fartlier to the eastward than the “peak of 
1 I'd won.’* bee buchau’a iHruni, p. 28^ 
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Attempts have been •lAaclo to classify tliis Kurdish 
population as sedentary and nomad, and in connexion 
with the classification to distinguish between tribal and 
nun-tribal communities ; but all such divisions are arbitrary 
and fallacious, and ought nut to be admitted in a statistical 
account of the nation. No doubt the original Kurdish 
organization was tribal, and tlir prevailing habits of the 
tribes have ahi^ays been nomadic and pa.storal ; but such 
habit-i are ever liable to be niodilii‘d by local cinairnstancc's, 
and at the present day it is quite iucDiToet to suppose that 
the tribal Kurds are universally pastoral and migratory, 
while the iioii-tribal Kurds are MMlcntary ayd agricultural. 
In reality the distinction bo.twee'i living in . illages as 
cultivitnrs and living in tents as shepherds mainly depends 
on the localiti.is where the tribes li:ip[)en to be established. 
The Deyrsimlis, for insUin’ce, who inh:il)it the ranges of 
Dujik and Mezoor betweeu the two arms of the Euphrates, 
and wlio luimbcr, according to Conrul 'laylor s estimate, 
above 200, 000 souls, r(‘side alrnn.st*exeiiisively in villages, 
owing to the severity of then; '’orthern clinialu, while they 
follow agriciiltunJ and pastoral j)ursuiis indillerently. Ihit, 
on the other liiind, the* tribes to the south who have easy 
access to the Afcsi)potamian plains, jirefer a nomadic life, 
sheltering their iloelcs and herds in the v;iirm j»astureH 
beyond the 'Pigris during the winter, and driving them ii[) 
in the summer to feed lai the rich heibage of the nuuintaiu 
sides ; and tlic* saiiie rule may be held to apply generallv 
tlinuighoiit K urdistaii, the tribc.sinen, whose natural instincts 
lead them to migrate between summer and winter quaiTtU’s, 
becoming seiic.ntary only when obstacles, either ptditical or 
geographical, are placed in the way of tlieir movements. 
With regard also to i! • distinct ion that is sometimes drawn 
between tribal ami non tribal Kurd'?, tlie hypothu.sis being 
that the latter, wliu live in •villages and cultivate the soil, 
are the descendants of the aboriginal peasantry, while tlie 
former, who live in tents and su^qiort themselves with 
their Hocks, are com[Ucriiig iiivader.s, the explanation will 
certainly nut hold good. There Is in reality no ethnic 
distinction bctwaien the <wo classes. Tribal Kinds wlio 
settlci in villages very stmn lose their distiiictivii iiaini*, 
and mix with the peasantry of I he neiglibourltuod, wdiile 
it constantly happens that a chief of village extraction, 
cither by liis individual character or through (fovernment 
support, founds a n?.w tribe and takes his place among the 
aristocracy of the nation. It may be added that in re.spect 
to the relative importance of the two classes the soib nlMry 
Kurds greatly outnumber the nomads, but that they are 
m)t so wealthy, nor so independent, nor do they stand 
nearly so high in popular estimation. 

Ckaracta\ — The Kurds generally lu'ar a very inditlerent 
reputation, a worse reputation, perhaps, than they 
really deserve. Being aliens lotlu Turks in language ami 
to the Persians in religion, tliey are eviTy where treated 
with mistrust, and live as it were in a state of clironie 
warfare with the powders that be. Such a condition is m)t 
of cour.so favourable to the ilevcl(q)mcnt of the butter 
qualities of human nature. 'Hlie Kurds are thus wild and 
lawless; they are much given to brigamlage; they oppress 
and frequently maltreat tlie riiri.stiaii populations with 
whom they arc brought in contact, - these [>o|>uliitio!is being 
the Armenians in Diarbekir, Erzeroiim, and Van, the 
Jacobites and Syrians in the Jcbcb'rur, and the Nestorians 
and Clialdieans in the HakkAri country,— but they are not 
as a general rule either fanatical or cruel. In the llakkAri 
country, indeed, they live under ordinary circumstances in 
perfect amity with the Ne.storians, from whom in outward 
appearanco they are hardly distinguishable. It must bo 
added, too, that they are naturally brave and hos})itable, 
and in common wuth many other Asiatic races possess 
certain rude but strict feelings of honour. Perhajis the 
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most distinguishing characteristic of tlie Kurdi.sli chief is 
pride of ancestry, 'fliis feeling is in many casus ex.itrge 
rated, ti>r in ri*alit\ tlie present tribal organiz.ilion docs 
not (late from an> giuaL antiquity. In the. lj>t indeed nf 
eighteen primapal li il»e> of tin! nation wdiicli was drawn np 
by the Arabian hi.>loiian Maxsoudi, in tlie lOtli century, 
only two or three nanic^ an* to be recognized at tlie pn-siait 
day. A 1 ith century li't, liowe\cr, translateil by C,)natic 
mere,* prestaits a gieit nniiiber of identical imincs, and 
then; seems no rc:i.son to iloula that certain families, botli 
in Bohtcin and llakkaii, which ;ire extant at the [>n‘sent 
day, can really trace tlii ir »lescfnt from tlic ( )iniiicviilp 
Clhphs, while tliii liabaii cliiul <»f Siilimamch, rL‘|>rc'-cnt ing 
the old SohiMiis, anil the Ardelati iliii l ol Sinna,- wlio al^o 
repn'^entsan cIiKt branch ol the Cnr.ins, each cl.aim an 
ancestiy ot at I'-ast li\e IihihIimI 'I'heic was u[» to 

a rueeiit period no more pict m or 'iitt le^ting scene to 
be witnes^^ed in the Iv.i^l than tie- <•. mt ..f on.* ot tlje-e 
gH‘iit Kiirdidi cliii-ls, wlieri*. liki. ani'll'. i Silnlin, the bev 
ruled in [nili iaidiiil slate, sinnaimh*'! bs an li* leilitaiy 
iiobililv, regai'deil by Ins el ui-ne n with n\.itni‘e .ind 
alleetion, and atlemlrd b\ a bndseiiiiii nl y-nn/ Kuiili^li 
wjirriois, clad in cliain armoiii, with thinriting .Mlkm 
.searfs, anti beaiing javelin, laiiei*, an I s\Mii.l as m tlie time 
of tlio luaisadi*-. 

'rht‘ ].r.‘-enl Knididi lanjua-je 
whicli is c.alleil Kermanji- a till. • iliiritiili tn i Npl.mi i- 
an old iVrsi'ui |»atois, iiili*i mixnl b. the ni-i tli w ith ( h ihi.e.iu 
woiils ami to tint stiuth with anitaiii Tin iiii in il'in'nt 
wliich may not iin[»rohi]>I\ have nane ihiwn tti.ni J-il-v 
Ionian times. Seveial pf-nliir diducls aie spok.ii in 
seiamlod dnstriets in the inoiint ini>, but the onlv \aii<.lies 
which, from their extensive n-e, ti.juin* to br -piiali.il an* 
tin' Za/a and the (Im.m. 'I’lie /.a/i is spokm llnom^hout 
the west..‘rn portion of the l)e\rsiiii eoiinti v, and i-. -aid to 
be uninti'lligible to tlie lv<*i inariji .-peaking Kind- ti i-; 
largely intenidngled with Armenian, and inav eoet lin -oi*i.« 
trace ot tlio old ( kqipadoidan, bid i^ ii > doubt ol tic -afei* 
Aryan stock as the standaid Kindi-h. diie (on. in dadiit 
again, wlii- li is sjioki-n tliioiighoid Aid'daii aul Kinnni 
sh.ihair’ ehlell\ dillons from th'* iioitlu in Knidi-li in 

1 S..' ./ l/ss.. \ ’ ^Vl y. 

t 111*. ( t.iiiiu I .il I 'I ni 1 !i' .. < •! k ( 'i T !"• 1 1 1 « I St . I \ w ! ■ ' - 1 : * i 

li •I.*.!!/ |.l II «• l!.| Kuiil , O,, I, , !, V O' ' Ii .III! - ' IV > 

<»'//, '../.'.I //■ >1 n.iilniL^, nil nil I ?i (J 111 ,11-' , / Ill II " 1'' • 

iiMU' Ml 1\ mil 111 -li.ili.iM ; //o.o/-'/ •! i.l \i'.', >. -s 

1>» \ omi iiii.iimI i.n^, liiMiij < -i i.* ' ii ill \ • • < n.p! I\!.'i,.-<'i i. 

ill ti.iilitii.'i ; ^lll ki 1 ill 1 •’ 1 '111 II.Co. I. I'liii!. Ill ■ .n, 

tri.iii wlii.ai tlu* li.iliei -a ^ i i ^ . / ■ /. "i ll.i.j. iiu 

iiiiiimt mi iiimlt 1 II /.I I ,M "I I - ii "i I 1 ’ ! , j i’ a > i -t K . 1 i i a 

and JSnu-k iii'li«pd liv 'uCli ■! , .I'll.i: -I'k ^ ud 

to 111* dr-«ii'di*d tii"ii tl.c iilij'h Mii ll'l. mi; //..'/,./, //, 

li.iklv'in iiili.iliil m ’ Xi/ ■ 'I "I \i !' 'li\ , /i 'fif'i/i, i;.".!iiii 

rudit.iil. Till* A' . I ' wl.ii!" S ' I.l Iitiijfil, ;Mf }.ii.l',i'-.ly 

iiiodi'Mi iNw.a.li, IS till \ In I'l ill'* ii'jt!. I't \ilil. Siiiiii* twi Illy 
(illu r iiaims ;iic nu ati'.iird. I.ii! tin* rk"." ; h\ is .-o du’ilitl'il 1 li.it it 
Is USI-U’SS tn tl\ tni-li-MliU tl.'li' * 

* Till* .'** A /•/■(/ .M///0 ,1 li’ ’"i\ il" Im I'i' ililii.'/ trniii tie* l«‘al| 

(■••nliiM, t«*il'» lis til it •‘I'lVii'l- I'll* ' ' til.* rci_Mi nt till* .1. n- 

uis, a man ii m'l-d |l i!' i Ai 1 1 n, .i ih i nd iid -.t tin* -.'M j > m - 
n! i)i.iiln*kn, and ii-lilfd 1 • lln ."iin'i.. Miin* 1 il»i'-M i i w m, alli r 
I' iirmiin*^ t"i I'mi,. m.i.n ^ ik. I'.ni.nr-, L’.iin.-il jm- -i , p.ii . \ il,,. 

(‘iiniiti\ lit sliiliM/iii : md lln' Nniil.m kiinib 1" tniv. v itli 1 t.i’ 
gradual rxl.-iisi.in uf tln-ir )'n\\ 1 1 ..\,r I’m i.in Kiu.li-*t.in, thmi li...id 
dnu 11 f n tin* > ill O' .m I'l l md. 

•* Till* < lui III .ii '■ mi 'll ii'iii'd 1 II 1 1n* .1/' (V I /isio* a*, tki* tlmi " mf 
lulu* in v.iiilu in l\uidi-1.m m dll' 1 Itli I riitun , (H I ui'Ma ** 

1 lii‘ sanu* S' .d 1 'o .'iT I'l’i -i at , Immtl.i* ll.irii.idan li-'iii a-r I" '^-i ■ i* 
'I’lu'ii iiami |iri'l'.iM\ -i.Mula-i imirlv “ihu nin'ird iim pi 
di'iivud rimn v '* ''i o “ -i mniial.iin.'* \v1ii< h i- ^d .. Iniiad /./’ii , 

u **ki\iind tlm iiinunV.mi, m /*(/. /V i./<, as tin- ’ .iiii .s 

ti. iiisl.it vd m r»‘V-aiu 'riioy .lo- .i tim*, .utnr, and li.e.dy i ladi- 
vidualli l.rixp, .md imiUu \i i-lli nt -nldurs, llimmli m ip} • e i n ' -iv 
iiif rmi tn 111'* tid'.d Kaid-. »•, i.i,* imi-thiin di-tiaN. ’I !•■*-• l.ittrr 
itidui'd ili*li‘d 1 ill piv’ cnlniii’s, mImU.* tlu* (lui'.ins ditss v» the nmst. 
Iioiiii'ly ccKslunie, wearing cnarhi* blue ootten \rsts, with felt eap.s and 
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entirely free from iiny Semitic intermixture. Tt is thus | 
somewhat nearer to the IVr.^ian tlian the KerniAnjt dialect, 
hat is es-^entially the same language. It is a mistake to 
su|)[)oso that there is no Kurdish literature. of the 

popular Persian j>oets have been translated into Kurdi.sh, 
ami thiax* an' also books relating to the religious mysteries of 
the Ali-Ollaliis in the hands of the Deyrsindis to the noitli 
and of the (Jiiraiis of KirimuisluUu'iu to the south, Euro- 
pean scli'Airs loo have been assiduous of lute years in invos' * 
tig.itiiig the various Kurdish didiN'l'^. The New Testament i 
in Kurdish was printed at Const intim-ple in IShT. The j 
Uev. Samuel Uhea published a giMmiiiar and vocabulary of . 
the Hakixari dialect in 1^72. hcich, Jhaigsch, Chtulxko, ! 
Ik'resiiie, Plan, and many others liave «lisiMissed dilTerent j 
brandies of the subject in tiie sdciitihe magazines of the 1 
Contiii(?iit ; aii l quite rcecnily (1^71^) there has appeared ' 
under the aiispiees of the Iiiq^crial Academy of St Peters- | 
burg a French Kurdish dictionary coiiqulcd originally by 
Mous. J iba, many >cars consul at Krzeroiini, but 

eom[>letcil by luirdinaml .Iii>ti by the hel[) of a ricli assort- 
ment of Kurdish talc3 and ball.ids, collected by Messrs 
Soein and Pryne in Assyria. Justis [uvface to the. dic- 
tion iry gives a good ac 'iuinl i.f tin; present stale of Kurdidi 
stmlies 111 J'!nru[»e and Asia. 

The religion of the Kunls also furnishes a very curious 
.subject of inquiry. The great body of the nation, in 
IV.rsia as w'l-ll us in Tin key, are .Sunnis of the .Shafe’i .sect, 
but ill the re:e.s>e5 of the I)o\i.'.imi to the nurth and of 
Z’lgriis to the south, tliere are large h.df-[».igan communities, 
who are called iiiditreivutly Ali Ollahi and Kiz/il-bash, and 
wlio hold tcaiets of sv)me obscuiity, but i»f coiiMderajiltt 
interest. Outwardly profe^-ing to be Sln'alis or ‘‘followers 
of .Vli,*' th'.'y nl^^crw' .s'icr.'t ceremonies and liold esoteric 
djctrincs which li ivc probably ilcsceuded to tlieni from 
very e.irly ages, ami of wliiiOi the es'xjntial condition is that 
tliert !iiust alwa\s bi r.poii the oarlli a vi-.ible manifestation 
of tlie Jk’ity. Wlnle pa\iug reveremio to tlie supposed 
incarn.ilioii-i of ancient daV', to ^Iosljs, David, Cdiri.st, Ali 
and hks tutor Salman cl Farsi, and several of the Shiah 
imams a'ld .«iiut-, they liave tlius usually some recent local 
CL'lebrily at w]i >->e . liiiu.* tln-y wur^Iiip and make vow.s ; 
and til uv i-., luoivnver, in every community ut Ali-Ollahis 
sjme living pcr.-> ;ii igi.-, not neci.*.^- irily ascetic, to wiioiu, as 
representing tlie (hidlicaJ, the siq»crstitious tribesmen pay 
almo'^t iilolat rolls li »noiirs. Among the (Tiirans of tin* .south 
the shrine of IWbi Va»lgar, in a gorge of tiie hills above 
the old city of llolvvaii. is thus regarded with a supremo 
veneration, while in the* family of a certain Syed wdio 
resides in the ncigliboiirliood the attributes of divinity aro 
i[q» 0 ‘,»d to Ije hereditary. .‘Similar inslitution.s are also 
fnund in other {larts of the mouniains, which may be coin- 
pio d will] the tcnct.s nf the J^niscs and Ansar i.s in Syria 
and the* Ismadis in I^.•r'^ia. 

P r'nj io:f fl’c. In a Country liko 
K'lidi^tiJj, which e.\t'*mls over five or .six degnM-s of 
latitul *, and range'» in altitude from IhOO to IT), 000 feet 
above tin* :-i .i, thenAi.s of cuiiiNe every variety of climato 
an 1 [»r idiicc. In tin.* northern [lart of this region tins bilks 
are covered with pine fore-t, while tlie valley.s abound with 
Walnuts, .-\coii .r- and planes, and all sorts of fruit trees, 
ami in .*^u::rni r tli - hill-d le^ and iqdands ani covered w’ith 
a Jiixuriant li* rbag *. 'I’lm winters are here very rigorous, 
uml tin/ tribe'., a-, far fi-, I hey c.aii, migrate at that season to 
the plains. In central Kuidi.stan the |)ine forests cease and 
givS way to dwarf oak and elms, tlie iija.stic, holly, <fec., 

ro.its. Tiiv rfiir.’iriM Icivt* f'.r 'i ! norrculic haliits, 

raid ar.i now ftlruoit uiav.-r d!*, ni village.s ai»«l occin»iiMl 

*vith the ciiltiv.atioh of ll.‘* -oil, sr. tli.'it in a greit part of Kurdi.stan 
r»j'* riatna Ounin h.'i . h<‘fornf syiionyinous with an agricultural 
i Miaiitry, as opposed to the r» ‘ /ralory .shepherds. 


while further to the south larg& trees almost disappear, 
and a rough scrub takes their pl(^ce. A succinct and 
grai>hic description of Turkish Kurdistan is given by 
Consul Taylor in his notes of^ travel published in the 
(noifraphical Jovrval for 18C5. 

" The moileni Tiirkisli province of Kurdistan,’* he says, “ waterod 
hy an infinity of nohle .stn*an|^, with a salubrious cliinnto and rich 
soil, yields to no other ])rovince in lh» empire for the variety and 
richne-ss of its viigtUable and aninnd produce, wnile its numeroua 
neiUtilain cbiiins nboiiiid in mineral wealth. Among its nutural 
vegetfdile productions, gidks, gum-tragac.iiitli, mndder-roots, and 
tin* pistachio-nut, from whieh tlie natives extract a line oil used in 
making soap, are the most impnrtent, — the annual value of the 
ox|K)rtof the forC.ier alone 1 wing upwards of .£8.^»,000. Olengiiious 
sei‘ds and olive oil are j»vodui‘eil in largo •luaiitiiies, ami the <piality 
of the former is so superior that it finds its way to many of the 
noithern governments. f<l ice p’» wool was exported in ISfiStotho 
value of X'70,000 ; and nndniir, the' produce, of the Angorah goats, 
that thrive so wonderfully in the ip-ighbourhood of Jezirch, was 
eag(‘rly sought after and bought u]» by native traders from Kaisen'eh 
ami (\)n.stnnlim)plc in the .same period to ilie^amount of .t’2O,0UO. 

‘‘The maiiijitaclure of 'native cblton cloths, sbal lees mndu from 
mohair, ami .short woollen r ioaks is actively pnrsned ; ami tho 
.shallee, for texturo aiij *.'.ani ty ol cdloiir ami pattern, shows tho 
extraordinary natural intelligence oti the Rurdi.sh workman. 

I liarbekir is famous il.self for its silk piecc-good.s, similar to those 
of Aleppo and other pilrU of Syria, but, from it# greater cheapness 
and ilurability, more in reijm st among the poorer cla.s.ses of tin*, 
mountains bL*f\v(‘oii Diarheldr and the black Sea. Sheep aro 
exporteil in laige quantities from the mountains and (le.scrt to 
Aleppo, Damascus, and bcyroiit, ami caineLs, purchased from tho 
Arabs, to KaiMTieli and other parts of ?isiri'’jiliiJor. The uplands 
am'l hills aboifijJ in several s))(*eies of polecat, martin, foxes, and 
wiilvu?, whose furs mid consideiahly in value to the sum total of tho 
e\|M)it list. A beautiful s(M'eies of spotted lynx may be ineJnded 
.iqioiig tlie foimer, although it is far more searce than thuso 
enumerated. A nuigh estimate of tho whole annual value of tho 
animal and vc'geUible produce of tlie pashijlv’*, whether cons'imcd at 
home or ex]>orled (exclusive of food), will amount to more than 
XTtiO.oot) bterling.” , 

Tlii.s account is generally applicubb to central and 
suulLern Kunlistuii as v oil ..as to the puslialics of 
Diarbukir and Erzijrouin, but it requires to be supple* 
inented in some [>iirr.icular.s. The rice and corn which aro 
grown by the Kurds of the Tigris basin and the Persian 
plains form a very important stride of export, while tho 
hill forests supply cliareoiil, wild silk, iiiunna, and gum- 
must ic, in additiou to tho jiroduco noticed in Consul 
TiiyloFs list, to a very large extent; and it may bo 
further noted that along the wliulo range of mountains 
from Jczircli to Susa there ia an outer ridge of low 
gy[>>uin hill.}, which abounds throughout its whole extent 
with petroleum and naphtha springs. Mineral oils are not 
at present much appreciated by either Turks or Persians, 
but in tho future of Kurdistan this important source of 
wealth cannot bo loft out of account. 

W ith regard to the fauna of Kurdistan a few words must 
suflice. Neither lions nor tigers are ever found in the 
mountains, though the former frequent the batiks of the 
Tiinis and the latter aro common in the Caspian forests. 
Tlii! wild amriials of Kurdistan aro the leopard and lynx, 
the wild cal, boar, hymua, wild boar, wolf, jackal, and fox, 
tlir wardl (or rod dcei), the roe and hog deer (and fallow 
deer and antelope on the skirts of the hills), the wild' 
goat (or ibex), tho wild sheep (or moufBoh), together with 
badgers, hares, many varieties of the polecat or martin, and 
tho ordinary smaller animals. Of game birds the most/, 
remarkable are the Kehhi^Derv (or large partridge, first ' 
brought to the notice of naturalists by Consul Brandt), the 
grey and red-logged partridge, the J'i/wm), quail, woodcock, . 
and snipe, three varieties of bustard, the grey crane, and ' 
wild goose and ducks in abundance. 

It has not been found possible to compute the amount ^ 
of revenue which is raised from the Kurds. Consul Trotter 
remarks on this subject : — , ' 

The Turkish Kurds aro found in almost every possible stage, 

I from that of thorough subjection to the Goveniineut (as in'many of 
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the Diarbekir and Erzeroiwi^ vina,c;cs, where they pay all the 
regular taxes and nn? also drawn ftn* the conscriptioii) up to the 
seini-indcpendent KurcUof llolitiii), orMinlikdn, and of* the Doyrsiin, 
who never pay taxes except at the rare intervals that tlie Goveru- 
inent is able to occupy their country with a military force, and who 
have never hitherto, except oh very rare occasions, sup[»lied soldicis 
to the army either regular or irregular.” 

And, if this uncertain liability to taxation is true of the 
Kurds of Erz^roum ai i Diarijckir, it applies equally to 
tho districts of Jlakk^ri and llowandiz, and to the great 
tribes such as the Ilerki, Ilartiislii, and Tlydenlnli, who 
migrate between Persia anil Turkey. Jn Suliniam'eh, on 
the other hand, as well as in the Persian provinces of 
Azerbijan, Ardehin, and Kirmnn^lii'dian, thifreve. no derived 
from the Kurdish impulatioii is fixeil, and may be estimated 
at XI per house instead of Ihe XI, Os. which is the usual 
Osmanli rate. 


Anliquilu's. — Kurdistan abounds in antiquities <if tin* must varied 
and interesting ehaiMcter. Therein in ilio first ]dacc a series i»f 
rock-cut enneiform inscriptioi extcii^lii g mmi I^lelatieh on tho 
west to Miy.inddh (ill Persi: ) on tin* east, Minlfmm die bunks of the 
Arras on tho north to RoAW..ki*; on llio south, whn i record the 
glories of i\ Tuninhui dynasty, wlio lulisl .Ije country ofNuiii dm- 
ing the'Sthand 7th oen\unes n.i’., e.>:)<eni]»oraneoUHly with llio 
lower Assyrian empire. Interiningh'd wfcMi 'these area ft-w gi*ini- 
iiu*. .‘Vssynnn inscrijdinus of an earlier date ; and in one instaiiei*, at 
Van, a later tablet of Xerxes brings the record dow a to the ]ieiiodof 
Grceiaii history. Tho most ancient nniuumeiitb of this elass, how- 
ever, arc to he found at llohvaii and in the neighlxmihood, wheie. 
the sculptures and i’Mci iptions l)»*li)ng ].iol»ably to tho Guti and 
Lull tribes, and <lato from the eaily Ihiliyloniaii j^criod. ' Kx« .v.i- 
tions at this spot or in the nioitnds along the couim* of the l)i\::’eli, 
whieh is the great river of southern Kunlislan, or iinm* espeeully 
at Vassiii 'IViMdi, the site of the aneii*nt city of Shahrizor, would 
probably lead to the discovery of replies cognate with those Wuc li 
nave boon found in the pah(!e.s of Nineveh and Hahyloii, 

luforuiatiou Inia als'u O'-oii recently re<*eiveAl that a cemetery full 
of inscribed sejmlchral urns lia- been laid hare by a landslip in 
tho mountains hetw'eeti Snli.ft.iiM'cl’ .md Kirmansluihan, and the 
descrijition is calculated to arouse the livelie'.t inteiest, tlioiigli until 
tho spot lias been visited by so* European .scholar no definite 
opinion can bo given as to the eharacte.r uiid antiquity of the 
remiiiiiH. 


In tho northern Kurdish disfiicts which lopivsent the Ar/.im nc, 
Tntilone, Anziteim, ZahiHc*eiie, and M(»vin*ne of the lUieients, iheie 
are also many intc-rosting iv.iiains of llniiifin cities, well wortli <\. 


umiiiing. Arzen, Miyafarikiii(aiii*ieiitl\lartYropolis), and Sisaumnim 
.have .already been rejiorled on by (knisul 'I’liylor, hut thore is still 
Ubundaiit room for r»‘seaieh, and allentioii .-should he especi.illy 
directed to th<* ruitia of Diiriisir icMr ll.iru, whicli Saeliau the gieat 


Orioutalist lias recently idi'iitified with the Armenian capital <•! 
Tigraiiocerta, a city that ]ia.s long 1 m'i*h llic desjuiir of coriipar.il i \ <• 
geographer.*:}. Of the Macedoiiini and Puithiau periods then*, me i<*- 
mains both sculptured and iii.seril«‘d at seveial points in Kunlisian: 
at bisitun, in a cave at Amadieli, at tin*. Mithiaic! temple of KerelYu, 
on the rocks at Sir Piil-i-Zohab ikmi* the ruins of llolwan, and j>io- 
bcibly in some other localitie.s, sindi a.s the lUlik country betwi i n 
Lahijjiu and Koi-Sanjdk, which have never been vi,'>itcd by J-jiro- 
peans ; but the most interesting site in all Kurdistan, per}in]ihin all 
western Asia, is the ruined fire temple of IVu Kiili on tho southcin 
frontier of Sulimnmeh, a sfiol tliat luus la-eu hurriedly visited ly 
two or throe Kunqieuu travellers, hut never thoroughly examined. 
Among tho dobris of this tenqile, which arc .scattered over a hare 
hillside, are to be found above one hundred slabs, insciihed with 
PartUiail and Pohlevi characters, the. fragments of a wall which 
formerly supported tho eastern face of the ediliee, and boie a 
bilingual le^nd of great length, dating from th«^ Snssanian p(*riod. 
Not inoro tnau half of tho iiiserlhed slabs have a.s yi-l bet'ii eopird, 
time and labour being required to eloar out the other .sLih.s which 
lie embedded in the earth on the slope of tlic hill down wliich thry 
have rolled, and the locality, moreover, being one that cannot he 
easily examined or ovou visittui, owing to iU exposed i^o-sition among 
the brigand tribes of the h'oiitior, but it is to he earnestly Imped 
that, wlieii an opportunity does otler, every fragnu'iit of iii.seription 
may borecovereu, so that it may be possible to n'coiistruet the entire 
legend, which, inde];)endent of its historical iiitere.st, is of special im- 
portanco as the longest and latest speeimeii of the lapidary lVhh*vi 
writing. There are also romarkablu Saasanian remains in other ]»arls 
of Kurdistan, — at SalmiU to the north, and at Kirmaii.shahaii and 
Kasr-i-Shirin on tho Turkish frontier to the soutli ; and it is i»ruh- 
abl© that an active soorch among the hills would discover m.any 
aimilar objects of interest It may iinleed be assorted that thore is 
no region of the East at the nniseni day wdiieh deserves a more caro- 
fal scrutiny and promises a richer harvest to the outiquaiion explorer 


than the landainliahitcd by the Kunls from Kr/i'iouni to Kiim.iii- 
hlialian. Dr iSchiiltz in innrn*r tiine.s ami GoiimiI 'I’nylor moiu n i i ntly 
have, done much to illiistiat** northern Kurdi.st^m hi twi-. n V.uj and 
Diarbekir, hut the iiiiii*i uioiinlains (»f Hohlaii, llakkilii, liow.mdi/, 
and the iJalik conmi\ :ii'* .^lill alnio.st a “t»iia iuingnil.i,” ami 
require careful exanun.riioii. 

Jlistunj. With rcgaiil lotlu* origin of tlie Kurds, it was fomicily 
coii.sidercd .snflicicnt to di.diln* tlicm a.s tho dc.sccnilunl- nl tlio 
(jardnehi, W'ho opposi d (In* idir.ii of the 'I’cn Thon.‘'aiid 1 hn>n„di tho 
mountains, but iiioih i n i* -.«■ lu li .i-,f<‘nds f.ir hiyoiid the pnio.l i*i the 
GrccLs. We now tiiid lli.ii ,i( tin* d.iwn (d liistoiy tl-^* inoiiiii.niis 
ovr.rliaiiging Asyn.i wu. li.-M by :i |n*oplc iiaim'd <,'«/./, ,i title 
which .signilii*d “awaiiioi,' .m. I which wms ii*ndcn-l in .\.^-.\rian 
by tlu* Kviionyin of ^'. //*./// or A'-//./h/, ili<« pii cisc t**rni qiMtid by 
Stiaho to explain the miii.i- dI iii. Tml i. * i KttgJ)tt#cf v i. Tin -«* liiUa 
were a 'riir.iniaii tnlu- ot >,.1. h to lie jdaitd in llic r:nly 

ciineifoi m ?»*i*oi(Is on an l■,ll.lLll\ wni: tin* «»ilnr n.iliuiiv (»f wi^tcru 
Asi:i, lliat Is. with tin* Sm nils .m.l 1 1 n 1 1' . tin* .‘^iisiaiis, J-d \ m,. a ns, 
and Acnadiaim of Il.ihyh'iii.i ; .iinl dm o.-*^ lln*wlin]r jHiiod i.f the 
As.syiian cmpiie thi*y sm m to h i\.- j.n a inon. «,|* Jess mde- 

jiciideiit polilical |.osilnni Ai:.i ih* ; ill .1 ^l!l. \(li tin v c■..^lc.'^cc<l 
W'itli tin* ^lt di*.x, and, in I 'lniiintii w ii !i *.1 1 'n n 'nii . in li.il.it in;.'* the 
high platnaiis of A-.i.*i Miinn , Ai rin in 1, .iinl ]’ is; i. In t .iim i- 1 ,,dii:ill v 
Ar\ani/nl, owing to tin* nnici *i.ih .n c i!,i, |,. nod <.l liistm v of 
Inhes in t»vi*r\vln*hning nnnd.. 1 . v. im li, lu.ui u !i t.*\ .1 qn .* ti ]■ t'ln*y 
may h;i\c s[iiung, Iwlun-. d ••il *nd\ 1 m lln 

The //u/zt 01 Ivunhi U'l" n dm I a Im i.i . 1 i-.ii r-^ii;- l-if.ijc 
he dc.sccinh*d nt»i)li riihxlMij. .iinl liiiiii li d a » iml 11 i.t n| Irditllig 
men to his sUf*c«*s-,oi h.-mg tliu. imnlnn* 1 iimi. i i| of 

Saspiiiaiis and Ahii'tdi.'ii.. 111 tin* nm-hi loll ft liii* M'ni\ m \i*iArs 
which WMS jiicM'i vi'd l'\ lii iodMiiis. 

In timc.s tin y mim n.q'.rlv nndt i il..* .',• ,*. m! the 

IMaccdoui.iin , tin* I’ai ihian.'-, .iii'l S.i .s.jm..ii.s, Inii^ .q. .,1 \ In*, 
friernkd, if x\t* m i\ Judg.* li'-i;] ti.iditjoii as \\i 11 tio’.i iL. i. 

.still j-xistin*; in tin* coimti \ , !i\ lln* .\i s.n inii inonan ii •. v, in. w.n* 
]irohahl} ot a coyiMt** i.ii‘»* < t.:i. . s linh i*ti, w lion* iiiilm* in : » pii- 

liaps hn traicd.itn.l “ • lin 1 mI I h** w.c. 1 i.nlit ionall' i*i|'<‘\ul 

to he the toiiinlt*!* of tin* (iiii.iii , I la* pi im i[..i I till'** -Miitlnili 
Knrdist.ni,' and ii.iiin* i-n-l titlisiin* .’■till pn m*i \ ad in H.i.ak 
in.sciipiion at Ih-situn m ai ih.* Kiiiili>h ^ a} il.il ol 1 \ 1111. 'n,_ 

L’lidcr the calipli>> i>f Iciglni.i I lln* Kiii.is Wih* iiwi\- aning 
I tiouhl** in oih* qii.ii ter or .iii' l iiai. lii-‘Jl \.j». .md in ‘Jd;:, 

I tiicic well* loinml.iMi’ in -11; M I 1 1 Ills in iji-i 1 !.. i n ivnidi-. .n , .md .1 
j lliiid tiiin*, in ihi* )’..ii n .mui, A. ti id Iniwl.h, \\ - o'-hg. d 

to h*.id tin* foic'*-! t»t fill* i.ilipli.i'a *i .iiiiM tin* .-."litli. in K.ihh, 

I c:i[»tining the Jainoii^ tm lit .'••i 1 m . j. ol wlm hlin iiiin-.'ii to 

I he .scan .It tha proM nt d.iv in ir 1 ‘nNiHm, an.l n !..i n i\ il*. pi.i\ mar 

I of Sh.ilii n .'I w illi Its < .1} n d . 1: \ i i-a in.ii I t tl l.\ tin l*i - .i’ n.Mnnd 

I ot Vas ,in 'I’ajipi h. d'ln* lun t iImi.i i- lung pi 1 m 1 ol Ki.i li di pi.v . 1 w.is 
I proh.ihl V duimg tin* Ivt ii (*t*nti!F \ oi oiii 1 la, w In n t In* cr. .it ’l.niin, 

j W lio liolongad to tin* h’l At mil hi .1 < ii i >1 tin* 1 l.nl.ih.. n i till* . !• .imh d 

j the Auihlto d\n.i>ty .SMl.i, iind Kuidldi | hn l-.l;ij-s \\... i-'.ih. 
j li-.hcil, imt mijIn to tin* 0,0 t <in 1 \\i ! I't 11 . < Knidi l.m ni uii'ta’.n 

hut as fai Us Ivliai.h.in iipm om. .^l ta md l’y> | I and \ • i.r n 1*11 

lln* ol in r. Dm mg tha M mi 'i-l .md I'.i 1 1 .11 1 !> >m m il a n > .1 ' • 1 11 

Asia tin* Kind 1 in tin* iiioiml.im 1 i...iim I !■ 1 lli* lin- f po’i • 'i'*', 
Raiding a lalm taiiL ohi iln 1*1 t - ■ l m j . :m 1 d c . \ , t n .1 - 1 - f 1 1 n* 
pi lins, uinl fm tin* last ihi-a n, !.mii i ntni.i . th. \ i.i'.i liii.u 
di\ i Icil in tin ir allrgi.nn*' I. I v . * .' 1 ^" 'r-ii l.i li imi 1 ‘. > -1 .n i jmwhs. 
After Snlt.m Salim 111 l.'tll h.i-l di t ti-l ilia.ninv >1 sf .h Uinai*!, 
thafuiimlcrol tin* .‘>.ill.i\ t .m d\ 1...-1 ..h* • n.pl'.vid <*m -.1 !ii-;:i iiaials, 
Sult.in Jlussain I’lag ot .\n' all'll, Im ii,.\'i .-sh dn 1. < i ...m its d<*- 
pcinlciiciis fioni I’ai'i.i, .md I.* ni lliil :mn t- lln pn.-'Hi 'liiy the 
politiiMl statn^ hi., m.t hi . n r...ii. 1 di iiiih'il Tin* iimiticr 
line indc**d hi.si*afiiig Kii.-iii d.m l".iii :ii.,ili To -.mitli, wimli wfis 
agreed Ujs)n in JOIT *\ n. , !« 1 \\« < n ^ .ll.m Mi md I V. <uid .'^h.iii S.illi, 
after the rncovcrv ol I»iididid 1 \ in- t.-i iin i’ .sn\ eii ign, is siihslaii- 
tially tin* s.iim’ Inn* ih.il w.m idopl-'i In tin Kussi.m .uui* liiif i>]i 
coiiimissioin i.s wlio \vi*ia iiiij-n\id i.i 1 i'* ig to imduiti* ln*twi'i*n 
the two .Vsi.itic poweis .m.l li' iiini! linn r cctiv c tai i iioin*'. JhiL 
111 the ma^intiiin* (‘li.iinn . "I "iin* iiniiin '. i'l h.i\a Oil mild in tin* 
inlrrior org.mi/.ilioii ot Kmm-f 1 ■. liotii m 'linkes .md in l\i-ia 
the iiidepandi’iit js>wi*i "i iln Km is iii.. hitii niin li <*mt.ulid. In 
Turkey tin* p.i.sli.i - ot Kh.ii|‘ut I i. ' imiihi, .md Di.uh* idr h.n e ha< n 
invi*st«'d wil h 1 iigar powei-; ol iioiUnh while the .uifhmitN oj tho 
sult<.iii luLs hi I II fill tin I s'li' nglhen'*n h\ tlie • .stahlLsliiiK’nl ol I’nikisti 

^ “Tlu’Kill'Ui liil.e nil* tKidili mally d(*...enMled to*iii f I "d. i 
Gi'i), ^flnK■.e .-.on hoh.iiu w IS '•(•Ml ly Ikihimiii Kei.nil t. d'.tn^ 
deni.sah'iii and l*nng the .Jew- into e.*iptivil\, 'fins le'ii'..i 1- Tm* 
I iiidi\idual u-.a.ill> willf.i l‘.Mklil i-n.ii,s.*r (N* hueh nirnv.' n . n.d ho 
llltliiiatel} smct.sh'd h) the lliioiie. The neignlmuniig im*. ..:\ hi- 
i*\er siiK o n ni.iiijvd in lln hand., ot Ins ih*si endaiits, wI.m . o • d!id 
(lui.iii.s ” (•'''/oTr/'A'f/i/n'A Torsi.iii MS.h 'fho sarin* pt>p>i! 0 1 iiti*iu 

still exists ill the eoimtry, an’ IT.TAPZHO FKimoWPOi is imoid <.u 
tho rock at Ihsituii, showing that Gudaiz-ihnajio w.is really an 
historic piTsiuia .c, Sec y warn . Jloy, Uvoy. vol. ix. p. IM. 
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"oveniora at Bayand, Van, Bftlis, Amadieh, and Siiliinuin'eh, in 
succession to the old hemlitary Kurdish idiicfs. Witli the tortuous 
]iolicy, it is true, whii h is ('haraoteristic of the Osniaiili I’jice, the 
I'orto has not unt’PMpo'ntly of late yeai-vS em oiira^cjl the devtdop- 
inent of native streii^^tli in various parts of Kurdistan f»>r a time 
and for eeitain sinvial ]mr]poses ; hut, when the position of tlie 
local mairnah* In*' auyuliere heooiiie one of political danger, the 
central lIo\ eruincnt has stepjH'd in and without dillicully has re- 
asscrtcil it - '-n{>r«’!Mi‘ aull.oiity. 

la l>ol, tor in^iaiicc. the taiiious Rcshhl Moli.iiiiiiicd Pasha chas- 
tised til** Kind-, who liad everywhere hrokeii h»ose from Siwns to 
lo»wandi/, aud a\lopled -evt-n* measures of ivj«re''M,iu. which are still 
leiiieiiihin I aud tlnaded. Ill 1813 a>raiu, Heder Khiiii Ihg, who 
fioin IiIn |> itriinoiii il i^nveruiiieiiL of Ihihtaii luui i-xteiidetl his sway 
• )vt r th»* will'll' iiioiiiitain raii_L:«*, and li.id ‘-woiii to exterminate the 
Ni"itoriiu riui-tiins. w as eni-ilud immediatrly f hat the Porte ]»ut 
ti»rth its stiiujfh ai^iiust him; hut the most iiotahle instance of 
s'ldd'-n Kill'll"!! ai-'^ruidi/emeni and coilapse has oivuried duriii*' 
t ie vi'.ar 1''''!. Sli.'ikh Ohi-idnllali, clin f of the small tribe ot 
Oi imar, who n-sith-d in a villap’ of the mouiitanis south of T,ake 
\ m,hid i' j'iii'*l uci. at lor-il ioflm ni'**. owiujj^ t"!)ie sanctity of his 
/aoniv, I nt mure esji.-eiiHy tivm t is «tun a-eetie liahits ;i!id lli" 
|"rsi*nil I h iraei. r. He i-m-' t" have o ally i ntrrtained the idea 
it li'M.* of estahlivhiiio :ni indi]" iid. iit Kiirdisli kingdom, con- 
e^-ntratiTiix iiu'h r his own in livid al ant lent v .dl the scattered 
ii.mnant-i oi In, race both in lVi"i a id in Turkey. At anv rate, 

}i iviu'.; eulh-i t'-d a very cm-i lirihl i. ne of Kurds in the summer 
"f li'* vnddi-iily I'-ii-t in ni-'M ]i.- j liins nt Pi r^ia and ravaot‘d 

.V 'erhij.tii tt» the sniitli of L ike 1 1 nn .* h, "Wei pino the counti} up to 
the walU of Marai;ha on one -.i.Ji nt tl.i lake ami of Prumiih upon 
the other. llavinL^ h" n j 'in- d !>\ the »/as. tlu* Mikris, the 
lUlhjiss, and all the tiih - of tie- ]*'i-jan fioiit,er, it ‘ 'onsidered 
ceriaiii that he mii^ht h.«ve ii,iii led "ii in 1 pi'ila;.;ed Taoiiz haii In* 
taken full a'l\.uita.,^ "t th'* j-iii!' wli’- h followed on the tii>t in- 
va'-ion ; hut, f e li i\ in ; * il: i*d.ii)l ihu- yu ' ii time for the ainval 
of Per-i in leint.oe, m.-nt-. th- m ne nt, whi' li was at one time 
liMi-t s'-tloiis. 1. nil i he let rd to the TMoUlitains. >»h»w 

the Turki>h inMi'iit liil iiiuin iniiahly in the fi’-st instaine 
ciKou! i_;el Sheikh n.-M i InllaliN me; power and a^piratiop.s, 

n'»t with a \i"\v <.f -•ilil li I'ei'ii, ’out in th** hope tliat the 
e.-lal'li-lijot lit of a I it), a ri • <l in-l- p' mb ut Knidish prin- 

iipalitv* ihn'it hike Win vn puil\'>" an\ movement of the 
Aimi'!ii..n Ti iti' i l-ei niU 111* 'N.in of it- lihert \ . 'I’lie Porte | 
in leul in all pr hihilitv "till -li - lie* id*‘.i of thus eontiollin;t 
therutio' of It'- ( hi.'-tiiii -u’ , li.on;:h it lias been eomjwlkd 

hv the I'l'. ssuie i f tin* hniop.- w.-i-, and und- r the lliient of le- 
pri'-als from Pei*-’ i. To iin- -I Slieikh < M" l inllah ,irid k* ep him under 
rurveil! in e nt < onsymtinojil. .-hi’e mea-'in - have lieeu taken l<> 
]*revent anv iniiii'''ii i^* i* new i .1 di-t'ii’i'.in' '-s c ri ih** tioutier. 

The poll' V of llm IViM.iii H nnim nr towaid' it^ Kui'lish suh- 

jei t.s his h^eii not veiv •li--ini' t-) tie- 'I'll.!, -li p'ooramme. 

A war** •A lIi- ii'jiit nv « (lit ii .f tie- fnh« the lVi-i;in « rowii as 
Ion;' a^^o i, tlji- tine Na« Shah tian-nnel In;;** colony of 

Shi'iiliii tiei Zalf-r nl Kn - to the Khom-a timitier, wImtc, 

^'ujovin;' th'-' ri 'h l.m l d Ih nid aid Kinliii), id strengthened 

by .'t line of forties-.,, ihiy lia\i‘ <\<r -in < > -m < ii;.(ao,.il in 

un-’easin;.' c-ojli. i with the 'fin k .liian- of liie Atti'k, and frf 
whi'.-jee tli-v ri'loj'h'd Ijivaliial.le i-d-tiii'e, h-dli ui eiiTia;'e and 
j',',.* to the li'i"-ian loiuTiins in ti.nr late .chain e into tin* 
uiitr', of th • Akin’s. P'Tsiii lia » alva lai-'-d M n L'iim fits 

I'V' -ir i.ifm rv ffiin tii* Kurdi-h Sliekiksot ilc* ii..itli, m 11 as 

tr i th'- Hnr •» and Kiilhurs of tie' -onth, wide th'- .-hah Ija-. aK«» 

1 I'-.'-it 'o\ern ti-j over the Kiiidi-li 'li-lints south ot hak** 

iia iii' . 1 - .ijtj ointe 1 piineisot tin* blood to ad mini -tei the 

ijn i Ufjiniy Knidisli pioMiicr-, (,\ Aidil.ln au'i Kir- 

At pr* s« nt perhaj's the only eonnijiiniti' anmno 

•d K’lf ii-.h n itionality m i\ he said to tiouri-h fi*o 
T.e It loi'oiiol I 1.1. it for h,«d, of f.jre /n inilmnee, 
re th' In r.f I In* pef Kiiphl.it^'.s and tin llakk.nris of 

Llilsal K i' »'I1. K.j 

I di-trict town of wcntcrn Siberia, in tlio 
govern merit oi PoL-d .k. .’hO'J rnilo.s south soiitli-wc-'st of tho 
capital "f ill':; provific m tlu left bank of tlio Tobol river. 
It has It." iiaiiio from l.»ftv tuniuliis (lciir{inn)^ clo.^e by 
wliich a woodtn fort wa eniftnd in the 17th century. It 
is sitiiaV**! ill a ''ido "In pc, eovcrt'fl with nnrnerou.s lake.% 
the inhrAb;taritrt lyf winch arc active in agriculture, cattle 
brcfyling, ami c.ittle L'ra/in^, cattle bcitig purchaMcd in th*! 
Kirghiz Htoppo. ir i.^ now the chief centre of the rcgi*m 
for trade in cattle, tallov., .skirih, and salt. l*opulatiori, 
OnOO. 

KUKTLK ISLANDS, a chain of inlands the north- 
cast of A^ia, extending for i.bout 795 miles from the 


southern extremity of the penins'ila of Kamchatka to the 
northern extremity of Yezo, aud forming the boundary 
between the Sea of Okhotsk and tlfe outer ocean* Till 
1875 the Little or Northern Kuriles belonged to Bussidi 
and tlie Great or Southern Kur«les to Japan, bnt by the 
treaty of that date they were all recognized os Japanese . 
The principal islands, beginning arthe north, are Shumshu 
(•J*26 square miles), ParanVushir (*1135), O^ekotan (244), 
Kliarimkotan, Si ilusir (ICl), Matua, Urup (563), Iturup 
(2656), and Kunashir. Like the peninsula of Kamchatkai 
the whole chain is of volcanic origin, and several of the 
idands — Yckarma, Miisir, Haik.vke, Matua, Iturup-^aro 
still centres of 'Volcanic acti^fity. Mr Milne, who cruised 
aivong the islands in 1878, counted lifty-two well-defined 
\olcanic peaks, and at least seventeen are known to give 
L)tf steam. The peak of the island of Alaid, estimated to 
have an altitude of at least 12,000 feet, had two great 
eruptions in 1770 and 1793. None of the other eminences 
exceed 5000 feet in height,- ^ the slopes are for the 
iiiobt part exceedingly regular^ tl* . production of the vol- 
cinoes must be assigned to a comparatively recent period; 
and the absence of stratification seems to indicate a con- 
tinuity of action. The forces at work nv,ist have been 
L'uorinous if, as appears probable, the chain was built up 
from the bed of the sea. To tlie oast of the islands the 
“Challenger*’ oxpedL*^ion found a depth of 27,930 feet. 
The flora of the Kuriles is piMir, ^\s|i>«i*ially towards the 
north ; in the •southern islands it is similar to that of Yeza 
ln«Ki«nadiir, Urup, and Ituru^i there arc w ell- wood ed por- 
tion.^ Sea-otters, wolves, and foxes are among the wild 
animals hunted for their skins. Many of the islands are 
altogether uniiiluihited, and’ none \ffve more than the 
scantievl population. In 1868- 70 Knipping estimated the 
total at from 200 to 300 persons, and since the treaty of 
1875 a liuw number have removed to RaghuHeii and other 
parts of Iviissiun territory. Etkftographically the people 
of the Kiirilcrt are in the main identical with the Ainos of 
tho.se of the northern islands showing the influence of 
intercourse with Kamchatka. They are quiet, timorous, and 
well behaved, du not practise polygamy, and carefully avoid 
intermarriage betw’cen blood relations. The poorer people 
burn their dead, the wealthier embalm them. Once a y 
ill autumn they hold a great feast. Of a supremo di\ 
they havt! some indistinct idea, but they sacrifice to the 
sun, the moon, and the sea, and worship tlie bear. 

Thf* Kuril*' Ishuuls wTrft discovirrcil in 1634 hy the Dutch OEvi- 
1>»' \'i*'*'s. Tin* Russiuii.s first loiiriH**! "about them from 
.lapaiii .M' tr.i'ki^ who visited Kamchatka in 1711; iu the following 
y< ar two k-., Antsuiphorotl and Kozuirevskii, crossed over to 
Siniriidiii ; au'l in 1766-67 a voyage was made among tlie ialaade 
t«t < nlliM.-t :i fill t.'iv. In 1705 a factory of the Russian American 
riiiiip.niy w;,., c.st.'ihlislit'd on Triip. ('aptain Golovnin was taken- 
j'li fiiii'i I'v f li*- .f;i|»:in**^c on Kiina.shirin 1811. 

.S'l- Ki;,-Ti' iiinikctr. Kamirhafta, Gldurcntcr. 1764: the V&^agn Of KrttMOStom 
iiiiil I^iiM iiiUHi- ; iiikI pH|>Mr 111 GeoL Jiiay.^ 1S80. 

KUrJlACHKi; or Kakacht, a district in Sind, India, 
lying between 23** 34' and 20'* 67' N. lat., and j^kwoaii 
66"' IT 30" and 68“ 49' E. long., bounded on the N* by 
Shik^irpur, on the E. by the Indus river and Hyderabad- 
<li:->trict, on the S. by the sea, and on the W. by Baluchistdn.' 
The area is 14,091 square miles; anl tbe population in- 
1872 was 126,722. The district consists of an immense 
tract of land stretching from the mouth of the Indtts to 
the Daluchi boundary. It differs in general appearancie^ 
from the rest of Sind, having a rugged, mountainous trae^j 
along its western border. The country gradually slopea. 
away to the south-east, till in tbe extreme south the Indus 
delta presents a broad expanse of low, flat, and unpick 
turesr[ue alluvium. Besides the Indus and its moutbsi 
the only river in the district is the Habb, forming the 
boundary between Sind and Baluchistan. The Manohbar 
Lake iu Behw«^n subdivision forms the only oonsidemUa. 
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of water in Sind** Thr hot Rprings at Pir Nian^diu [ pri‘v.iil, fujil rhiilk, ip.n ^-tnnr*, mill-.li 


are 6 or 7 miles north of Ktirranhco town. 

Til 1872 IIhj iKipiiIjilHin was 420,722 (males 242,rilO, :nnl f.-mnlc 
184, 20<;) ilic lliiidiis mnnlu'iin^ 7:{,a<)4, :i.Tnl tin- Mnljummr.hms 
1148, MO. Ki/'lit towns lja»> a p(jjjn];il ion 2000: Kiii- 

vai'In't*, 00,700 ; KoLii, 7'.H0 ; Si-liu:oi, 4 MOO ; Jinli.ik, ,07o.‘{ ; I);uln, 
2‘ir»7 ; 7'.)r>l ; Miroiir ikiior«>, 280 *,; rn„l K. h 


IHl 

. , .. M fMi. , j.i.i. . L. i polt«*r'> cl.i'v. aii'l 

I tripoli arc fimotii' tlio f*c(^rinmic mincruLs. TIic lirli 1.1. ok 
earth of Ihu ^iivoinnicnt iii:ik(‘.s it foo* of tlo^ l»f >| n-rli i 
tnral iH.strifts of tin* rmnilry. No foNNor than f«>ui hoodicil 
stroainsaro coiintLMl within its bin’dcrs, but nom* of thi'in ar»j 
any sorvico jh watorw uy-:. 'Po tiio . l*r 


ill , liiii'ii, § ,r,n , .Miipui ; Mini IS* 11 it.inoin, -lap. • • • i %• .. 

tn Kiiii’aclire Mili.livisioii riilti v;u*ioii oii]\ .hi .1 ti \\ i-nl.iiril ; h'li.i' tho Snin, the \ oi -IJ i, 1 lui IW'l, ami tin* 'rosknr; 1.. 1 In* 

l>oii till* Xortlif'i ri I )oii( t ami it-; trihut. ti i«'s. iih - 


snots amt .intM'inh iipnn „'rlls, spriu^^s, oi- luitui.il laiiifiill. Ni o* 
tin* rliii'f flops .in* yow/-, //«/,// o, h:iijfy, :in<l siii::;ti -i miu*. In .loinn k 
iiinl Sh.ili-li.iinlar, wln-ri* nmiMToiis i'anals ••:irrv tin* ot tin* 

Indus tliron^di tli.i idlnvi.il ll.if-i, rir.-fMms tfn- stnpl.* nop; l.nt 
wlifiit, .su;j;n! -Ciiin*, ini1lr<s and 1 d.:.. .-.i ni .* :i1m» ' n. I 

tin*. Ii.irn-ii lolls of Koliist.in, nl hin* m in.wti.^illy niikmw n: :md 

tin* in.nnd popnlat ion <lt'vofi’-i ilsrlf jilino-.i nil in !\ i.. .il f 1.* 

in til'* ‘■.‘•n^'in’ii pliiins. d’ln* di^trii l 1 1 .id»* is » nil n d in KuiiiutoM* 
town, lln* sl:ipl«* ••vporls l•(lnsistnl•; ol (.'Hon, wool, loid ^o.'iin. Kv- 
IrlisiVf ‘'.ill dfposiisot tin- piirnst di- .■lii'li'.n rx nir on tin* Sir;^.iiida 
rr» f k, a l.i.mcli ol tin* Indus. S.-.i li'ln in > loiin an inipoitunt in- 
liislry. 'rin- ]u*iil o\strr i - ‘‘'nmd ;it v. i.il plm , alorn..^ lln* <-o:ist, 
lint lln* ;io* of ininioi .m/c .iinl .|ii;ilitv. I’ln* I ndas v.sll.*y 

lint* '4 lln* ''iinl, l*nnj:.l», .m » |i»liii ||.^i!,\.i\ runs rioni K.oi.it-lni* 

|.. Kotii w’.tliiii lln* dmliii t I .lisi.un . ..I Itni milt-''’ 'I’ln* .nlniilil-.- 
Ir.itn.M is ..ndn. It'll 1)V a . ni.u^i-M i it*-, .ls>,l^.j^d liy m-n »- r.il 

tltj.iiln**^ rin* It.I.d n»ipn.i:il nv.-ini.- ‘n\ 71 .iiimunl.d t‘» 

I’ l.l'.kUr'.*, fx.-liiMVi' of fJ.‘»2,222 tl. ii\(d finrii lln- • .in iK. Kdin i- 
tion in 1'^J‘i 71 w:is .'illoidt'd l.y r"ity-ni/n- m lioids, aUi*n«lt*tl l.y 
It1l'>7 on pi is Kn.i.n ln*f town :nid m i,^1iImiu) In,...!, I.nn;.; o|» n tl.'* 
M-.i l.rri*/i*, ;in‘ -.ml to pits-.( ss tin* InMlllin* ,l . liiii;it« «iii ‘^iinl K. \ n s ; 
pi'fv.iil .it tin .sfiiino in nf flu* roM ‘•i.'i.uii. and in lln- li .t w.-itln i ' 

> \tfin.il intl.imni.itions, uln-rs, .md skin dmr.isO' ni.* vniv' tonil*]. - , 
soiiM*. t ’h"l< i.i o. . asi'.ijnilh .ijiprai nn .01 (•(‘idi'iiin It.iin. lln* i lOi- ' 
fall is sliydit .Old lli:* ln.itm,.;, tin* a\’r-t li.,idl\ i*\',<s «lin;( 5 iin In s j 
])t‘r ainnnn. • . « | 

Kt'»:H\oiiKi:, or K miaoui, tin* cliicf town of Siml, Imlia, . 
and a lar^c .seaport, .situated at tin* cxtivino luntln in end ' 
of the fiidua <h*lta, in 21' oT N. lat. and 07' 4' K. loni.^. 
'rbe city is almost cniircly a creation of I’riti.sli rnlo, it.s i**: i 
tcn.sive. cnnimerec, splendi^l harbour works, attd iiuim rous 
lloiirisbino: iiistitulioii.s h ivin;.^ all up since the intro 

duction of .settled itislitul iun.s • and the architecture of tin* ’ 
town i.s essenthilly modern and Ani^lo Tiulian. r.efon* 1720 
o town wdintever ap[>cars to ha\e (‘xist-ed on its .site ; bat 
about that time .some little trade bi-i^an to centre uj»oii ihe . 
convenient liariiour, and '.he siltiia; up <d’ Shahb.indar, the i 
undent port of .Sind, shortly jiftiTwaids dro\e much of . 
tormer trade and population Id I he i isin^ village. I ’mlcr 
the Kalliora prinei*.s, the kh.in of Ivliehit «dd;iineii arrant of 
the town, but in 17117) it ".is captured by the Talpnr Mirs, i 
who built the fort at Manora, at the. eutranco to the harluuir. j 
They also made, considenible c*tlorts to inercimi* ibe trade 
nt tlic port, jind at the tinic of the Iiiilish aeipiisition id ■ 
tin* priivinc.c the town and .siibnrb.s contained a population | 

of I 1,000. j 

Tile nf 1 S72 reiurned the iiili ihil nils nf Kiirnn ln*.', im Iml ! 

iin' t 111* .■uiitoiiiiifiit. al r.‘5,7rill, VI/., Mnii nmin'd nis, lliinhi -, 

; ( 'liristiiiM .J, a.‘C.»7 ; and '‘..tlnis," 7‘.»i). 'I'lii* iiiinii. ip.ii • 
1' Vi nunijf till' town in lS7t .inminilid !■> and tin* .-xju n.ii- ' 

let* fo .C*20,l 1*2. Trade li.is iinnieii*.'*! v d^^.l.n»'■d ni lit.* \.-u-' ' 
h l^lji 14 the tntfd vain.' nf the h id.* w.is oliane.] at CI22, li.'». 
ill’ll nf the rxpnits hriiii^ only I'lOlo. In 71 I In* \ .ilin* .•! I he | 
trade iminunti'd In l’8,r.n7,t)'' I, \ i/ , ini|'"il-. 1 . IM .'ind .•\|»» 
>.2,02a,i»l 9. tip to I.Sfil niily nin* Kii: ’ish *.iiline ship liid en|.*it d i 
Kinra.-hee h.iilionr, steamers and lii«'«* n. s-. I*. Ii.ivine t.i an. h.»i I 
'lUlMile and di.selnire,. h^ liehti i i In I.''.'.:*, lln* e-uist nietinn nf tin* j 
jVipnr Midi* nr eanseway, :} imh**; Inn;-, ('niiMe. tiin; ihe liiwn with | 
hiaiiiiiri i‘diind, ami the siih.‘ie.pn*nl e\ten i\e li.irlnu;i inip!i»\.> ' 
j“<‘l.l-. Iimied .>ut hetween 1 SC.il alld l.''7*l. ni i I ‘d’ t’lhoonii. 
liive cuahlnd vessels nf any si/e t.i eiilei lln* hiiheni, l.n IS47 I.'' 

iMimher nf ve.ssels w'hii h eijlered the h;nl*nur w e^ .M'l, all n.i1i\t* 
‘■uot, of total Innihen nf an,fiiii» tnn*.. In l>7n 71 tin* \es.,i.ls 
'isiting the hurlinur inimtaMvd I>r», nf a total liiiill.« n .d’ lt»l,2.s4 
toii.s. 

KUUSK, a govermnont of Kuropeun Kussia contcrmiiums 
with tho.se of Tcheriiigoff, Orel, Voronezh, roltavii. luiil 
ivharkoff, and estiinutcd to have an area of 17,417 sipuirc 
Ijnles. The mirfaco i.s irregular and even hilly, but tlie 
ighest point (near the town of 'Fim) doe.s notoxcetsi 1010 
®®t of absolute elevation. (Tet.i. cnms and Eocene rocks 


wliieli form the ^duJdl• eii.j., wlmal, rye, piduloe.*^, niid I'lmk- 
wlicat are homely giown. l’'•‘•-.w•.lx is j-mt in enji.-id* i .ild** 
ipinntitie^ tu Mn.seuw. lb i-.*, eatth*, nini diicp bo i.dine 
is on tin*, decline. TIj'* iii.imil.icl iiriiig imlu''tri»*.‘* w<.i.l 
drv.ssin;r^ di*'t ilhitiim, t.innin.^ liimji wi.i\ln;; are 'Minin-j; 
;j[rnund. \Viti.b..pinniii'_'’ ami tl.i- n- ikiny of woollen 
an* .*'(» geneially earriMl on by th.* j.;i-.iiit woim n to 
be matter (d eomnicri i.il inipnit nii*. 

'Dm* L;ovi*njmciit isiliMil'd ini n jo i, , u ,li..-t[i,*t.- Kni'k. 
I llyelgon.d, ( Ii.ii\on.n, I hiiit i nil’, K'lo^iii, 1 -oil, .No\i:ii 
i ( )skol, ( iboyan, l’iiti\l, Ibiibk, knl, 

riiatczh, .'’^litdiiLTiii. The jila..' with ii,oii* m 'nsiU 
inhaiiitaiits .ui* Kni.-k, IJori--i\ki I ‘.I'.IiMi,, Si*. I 'hi iwltb 
Mihurbs. l."<.ni)(i), UmIooj.hI Miiop.l.* (l<»,7ol), 
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Kusiti-iiilje is tin- r..iistaiitiaiiii \\liiih was fonnilcil in honour of 
roiihtaiitM, ^istn <it ('i»iisiiintiiu' tin- tJiml. It Ih'H at the seaward 
eml Ilf tin tJi.Mt Will I'f 'riajaii, .iinl has e^iileiitly heeu mu- 
louiiih il hy fiiitili. .ili.'ii'* nf its i.wn. Ill sjiiti* of il nu.ii»e done tiy 
lailwax <'on! i i. f.n - i-*'- Ihiii'N Haikloy, /.■-//"■*// th, Jhnmln 
ic'./ th /r.r ’i \ 1 ''T'd tii. lf .lie I iiiisi.i. lalili- ii inams til aneieiil 
m.isohis W ills, i illus, \i- A iininlM r ot lUM iijituins h.i\e 

1 II f'liiifi 111 ill*' town .in>l Its \i.inil\ wlinli show that 'roiiii, 
th‘ I'l i .•! < *. 'I's !• Iiiidnin lit, 1.1114 ]ia\ .• l-i i ii oliK a little w:i\ 
oil 

ill 1 1 ^ai I I" tin Kii-h lelje iiisoi 1 1*1 imis in \u n« i.d, mt All nd. A*/ j 

iV// <•! ' , I'liiis, Isfiii ; |»i-Midins in Ann. tiAf n. } 

, // '/ • / . I'''"'*', 1 t n^ \.i| 111.; and .L jia|u'i on j 

W< n iviro > i"ih'lion m / h' «.| ihi M iiiiii ii Ai nh in> , 

K I rivl I'l* (h -'1 t;iN, a tuw n ninl I'uitross id tin* lii.st 
r.itik 111 tlk* « iriK‘ <•!' Koiii^'ln i - nt ih r-Nouiuark, in tin* | 
i^iki'iiiiiii lit di-triot «>f I’Vaukturt, ri-iis*i:j, is situatoil at th.^ | 
I uiiliiieii •«.* id till* ()dt'r ami W.iitlm, al-.iat .‘>1 link's jmrtli- j 
lust nt J’kmIim Ly lail it riMis|-,f-. ..| till- tnwii pnijior j 
^\MlJiIl iLo strmij kiiuln-atmiis, n .'■nl-iiil. mi the h-lt hank j 

of the t )dor, iml um* mi tin* li-lit i-aiik id tlio AVaillu*. , 

Thcii .ii’i‘ 1. ridges n\ir huth ]i\i-is. Kii'tiin iiiirics mi 
si'Vi.i.'il iiiiiioi' iiMmdad and tlimo is si»im/ Aii|»|Mm 4 
ill ilk? rivers, 'rill* |•n[lul iti- n in (im lndiiii^ tlk* 

L.ii I isf.n I w ,ih 1 1 - 7 

A !■ It' 1 I t ii n v\ i-. • ir . ! f ,I . .11 ill, - ii , . K list I in, w h* n- t 

hsi,-',/ .■I'j.'idlv r.' 1.. I,'--.', nil l.-'il It w.is il.. 

I. si t. !■ .t Tl.' 1.’ •! ! i\ .f r.' Hi i. 1.! ..1 ■ Kw-tr who .In.) 

will, hill-. K ii'l I iti a < h*' j'l ni . I I'l. h I IH h. ( Ii . it w !,. 11 

I !■ Mi-| i .1 • ' , .ind 1 1l •• '‘It. it fli- • .. . i.tio: ol his in.*iid K.»tt. 

Ki r.VlAll, l\i i\v\, -T Kii r\Mi\, tlie chief town of 
a simlj.ik in the viluy- t id’ K Ini laM ndiLiai , .N'-ia Miimr, 
is situ.ited mi tin I’nr.sak, vHi alllm id of the Sakaiia, lihe 
ancient San^niiis. 'Hio tnw ii he- at an inijMiitant |»i)int 
of till i.n’i ,A ) o ld O' I OS^ A sj I Miiim tn.iii ( ’niist.mtiiin|»le to 

Ale|i|H.. It his :i 1 ii,y ti.id", ssj.d a juijiulatinii 

eslini.ited .if fl'.rn Itl.flllN t" Kut.dih lias heeli 

ids htilleti \Mlli ( 'oti • urn. 

KI'TAIS, a ti.wii id* the (’am i m, cajiifal nf 

till! ^•lo\illc^■ i.f siiiii n.iine, d(} irih > i-.i-t fimii Toti, 
ami 4 miles timu th. Kion -:;dl..n i.f the i.nlw.iy !>♦* 
twi-'cii I'l.li and dhdi-. It i- m1i“ id th' oh]<-t tioMi^ id 
tfi*j ( '.lUi’asUs ; rr.>.'..jiiiis menlimk it nmi -r tin* name i.f 
K'd.itisiiai. I'etslifis. .Muneolriii', 'I’l.ilm. and llusi'iaiis 
li.ive auain .md :e/,iin de-truy**! tin- ii.wii and it*-* fortresM. 
ill it l"'C.iim‘ li.i-sim. ft i- iintted mav on fiulli 

h.ink-<of the Kimi ri\wi, whieh \ j.iiiin I h» an in»n hridire. 
Its in'»-t lemaik'ihlc hnildino i the mined ratho'lnil, 

ei/ofyd in th'? lllli i.-ntniy l»y th** ft ui itidi wliii li is 
the nn*-t ini[»Mrta]it la [»re«cnl:it i\ t '.I (I m ‘i.ia ni ehiti ctiire. 
'Idle hat Idiinieiimi, inintimn'l 1»\ I'l.n M-in-, i now hut 
a h»'i|) '.f films'. Iiurin;/ neoiit \e.ar Kiitais ha aeiniired 
ifnoi'it ifico, ami il s |*..j>nhiti .n is raj.nily imreadmj: 

;• 1 : '..V l :h(*d‘t^ d Imj inhahltmls make liats and ilks-, 

I:... in II al' idi iir d pP'dii' and wifie ( >n t In* i ii.djt 
Ijii.'.- lh' li'ioh i-' a ( luM-i mm nt im>d< I 'j.iiden, w it h a 
ii'" h 1 ' iin. !.>r |■^'‘m'din■Jt til'* im|MM\einent id LTaidenin;?, 
foi w L > h ill* k <.i m*^',iiid iiii'i-t di.'tiict fd Inieiiti.i is \m 11 
a.J..(..'d 

Kl I'll .N’ltl'JhJ tils f'/iM !i. //oi-./), I hirf tiiWlJ <d 

an (dtii ! d 'ii - t iii Kidi.d Jiniieinia, Andii.i, i . itnated 

on a li: di sfi ii,j ji itih* ii'‘./|i'li, ah'iiil li-(l iiiih-s 

hot th ' ♦ ‘)t \ J. i II J h . lid It 1 1 iii'i - 1 I'l the and | 

fnAr , ml .ni.'.iij its l.ndiliiiLf. in h in lii'loiieal 

<ti;d It I hit" t 111 d mti). \ aie tho ( odliic ji\e miM'd < iiiin ii 
id **^1 llarlii.ia, h- jm, in I ami tml }» ! tini-heih .'-eveial 
ftlk-i chiif il' fhe \V ij c 1,' r ll')t, tmmcriy a royal i** i- 
'Ifjii'O ami mm' IIj« sMiiintiy. tojmeily si hisliojm seat, 

. m! the (I'ldiin- t OAfi hmi e Tjnr mriniifact Ilf e.H inclndf* 
.st ift }j^ fajx* f ed nil. h' . r, iilmi. l»i,mdy, ami liijimnra ; anil 
ih -re .ir* various indl , and 'alid* printin;/ ami wool-.spin 
Mr> ' f 'A ihlkhnnaat.s. '1 h»; mimis m the neighhf>urliooil, 


discovered in 1237, used formerly t.o yield silver; now 
they gi\e only copper and lead. Th^ population in 1870 
was 12,7*17. 

KUTV, a inniiicii»:il town in |,lio Austrian province uf 
(hilicia, lies 20 miles south-east of Kolomea, and on the left 
hank id’ the ( 'zcreiim.sz, whicli here forms the bouiuhiry 
hclwecn (I'alicia and 15iiko\?in;i, in 48 ’ IG' N. Int., 23"' 10' 
K. long, 'riic trade, especially in prepaml leather, is 
cliietly with Hungary timl tin* northern or Moldavian 
pmtion of runinianiH. TJie neiglihoiirhoud of Kuty is 
pictnrosipn* and mount aiimii.s, and has firodnctive salt 
sfirint;.s. rojnil. tion 8370, iinviidy of Armenian, Ivulhenian, 
roji.^h, ami dikti.sli extraidimi. Kuty formerly belonged to 
the old provinee. of Kntln nia, in the, kingdom of Poland. 

KrXNK'rSK, a di.strict town ot Kiissia, in the govern- 
nicnl ol Samara, situated on llie railway between Samara 
and benza, InS miles wi-st of ftie former. In the 18th 
ii ntiny it was but a xilhigi* by smiths (wheiiee its 

name), and it i.s tliioiiLih thk trada that it has luajuircd its 
impoitanci*. The inajoiity of kI ioJ.i»,ti 00 inliabitant.- are 
iic; im‘.l in tlk* niaiinlai line of agiii ullnral implements, 
e\pi'iti*il to 4 I largi* o^nioimt, whilst olheis are. employed in 
lin.iu lii'.-^, tin* bl ick .shi*e[i ‘dvins of Kn/.ni't.^'iv being widely 
icimxMied ill iJiissia, and in the iiiannfaclnre ot lealhei 
ai.d w O' idea wall's, wliieli la.^t are largely e.vportod to llie 
sMiithi in -tej'jie pri)\inccs uml to tin* ( ’ipicasu.^. 

K \ t )( ’ K 1 1P\’ I ’, a district in Jh iti.- h Ihnmiih, lying 
bl t.uiy ii !.*> .'lA .aiitl 10 22' X*. hit., and 0.*r 23' and OP 
K. li'iig It coiki.-^t -i of, tn>l, a strip of maiiil.aiid along 
th^ 11 ly of Peiigal, e.vtemling troiii the An I ’ass, ai*r(;ss 
iLi* main range, to the Ma-i ii\cr, and, secondly, the large 
klainb of llaiiiri aiid Man oiuig, with many others t<» the 
Miiitli, lying otf tin* mast ot Sandoway'. 'I'lie inainhind in 
tie imitli ami esi.st i'H highiy^ niountuimiUK and forest-clad, 
ami the lower portion is nitijin into niinierons islands Viy a 
network of tidil cre'ks. Hot ween the mainland and Kamri 
Ii' A a group nf i-^huuls separated l>y deep, narrow, salt water 
inlets, loiimiig the northeastern shore of Kyoiik lipyi'i 
liaibniir, whic h ext* nds for nearly 30 mile.s 5il"iig Itamri in 
ft "Utli i.f'^terlv diri’i tioii, and has an average breadth of 3 
miles 'Die [»nneip:il inoiintaiiis are the Arakan Voma-s, 
whieh vi-ml out .•‘pnrs and sub spurs almorit to the sea «’oast. 
'riie An I'a an irnpoitaiit trade route, li^i's to a heiglit 
of IGbl hel abo\i‘ sea-lfvel. ^I’ln* hliaJetitiid the An are 
uaugabji* by hiige boats 2.3 and 43 miles res[»eeti\a*ly. 
Al'ove il,i M* ilistaiiee- they are, ne ro mountain torrents. 
Lirire Ion t^ of valuable timber cover an area of about 
G.30 MjU.iie mil'-.A. Kyonk-li|iyii contains iiuiiieroim “mud 
A"lcanon. , ’ ffnjii which inarhli gas is free |ne,ntly discharged. 
With n'faa.,md issues of flame. 'Flie largest of these i.s 
fdtnated in th'- centH*. of (’hedidia island. Karlh-uil wells 
« \i l in . I \ ei.d place.s in the ilistrict. The <»il wlieii brought 
to the aihicf lias the appeal aiice of a w Iiiiisli-blne water, 
whii h gi\'s out brilliant straw '*.oloiircd rays, and ennits a 
.‘'tiniig piiic.'ent colour. Limestone, iron, ami coal are also 
foiiml. 

Ill 1.'‘72 till* (Mipnlation was 144,177 (iiiah'S 73,03G ami 
feiii ih > 71,121;. P»iiddliis1''i, 1 2h,702 ; Moliainineilans, 
3t*2(t; llimliis, 185; C’hri.sf iiiii.s, 47, “oDhts/' 10,323. 
'riii* hiii^'nvf town is Ibiiiiri, with a popidiition in 1877 of 
4(»2S. Kji,iik lipyn, tin* lu adijiiarters, siiuateil on Ibiinrf 
Island, has 2G20. Out ot a total ana of 4309 wpiare 
inih •<, no jess tlian 3740 are retiirin’d as absolutely uncul- 
livable, and in |H7G 77 tftily IG3 Hijnare. miles were umlcr 
till:jL'e. The juiucipal croji.4 are riee, sugar eanu, dhani, 
and tob:ie,ro. The maiiufaet iires eoiisi.st of silk and cotton 
elotJi, indigo, sail, j lottery, coarse sugar, and segatnum oil. 
The t4ital impf'iial and provincial revenue in 187C-77 wan 
l'13,13f besides a local revenue derived from port and 
municipal funds, &c. 
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L reproHent<) probably the snme ftoiind in all ali)habets. j 
That Hniind used to be called a “ liquid,” in which 
class w, n, and r were indinlod. This arran;^n‘nif‘nt was 
unsatiafactory so far as vt and u are (‘oncorned, for tin y 
have nothing eonmmn in their lorniatioii with the others. | 
Ihit /* and I are very eIo..Jy akin. Tin y are both dentals 
- or more accurately front palatals pr(»Aii( t‘d by raising j 
the point of the toii.mie to the frniit [sirt of the palate, ' 
immediately beldml tln^ gums, 'rin-y dilfor in this ; bu* r 
a small apmture is l.eft over tin* tip <»f the tongue by 
vvhich tlie air eseaprs ; but I'nr / the tcrn'Ue readn's the 
top 4>f the palati*, but do“s n<it n‘st. (ai for / ) ac'ain-'t the 
^ides of the nnnith, ain^ the *«fiee iqies laterally by these. 
sido-aiHjrtures. 'fhe .sli:.''* ness of tlnMlilVereiu*e in the. pod- 
tion.s of the nioiitli for lliesi; two .omuIs (*\pl.iiiis tln*ir »‘\- 
eliangeablcriess. iVrhaps the iiio^t irinarkahle vai i.ition of 
lln^ / ^oiind is Unit whieli is heanl in \Velsh and denoted by 
//, ill aieli words as Llanberi^^, I.I.mgolhMi, Ao;. An KiigbMi- 
niaii eomnumi}' 'bounds tlii- as ////, uhith is mtaiidy not 
right. Ihit tini be^t authorities on plmnetics ere imt aeieeil 
ais to the [u’ceise ii.iin.eiif tin* sdiind. .\Ir Klli.^ 1 Idid s th.it 
it is [U’odiiced by laying tip* left siile of the bnigin* against 
the whole' of the ptilatf', anil then tun iMy ejecting tin* bie'itli 
along the right side. Ihit in* admits that the mmhuI thus 
[irodueed ditleiM v(*ry little tiom a voiceless or surd / (the 
common I is soiiar^J, which stiiinb tln*refore to I in tin* 
same relation ns /' does to /*, or //7/ (really //n») to //». .V 
simpler moditication of the ( sound is that heard in tin* 
Ualiiin “gli” t»r in the Spanish “ llauo ’ ; it is foinieil b\ 
raising tin' inindic part oi tin* tongue to the roof of the 
mouth, not the point against the front part of tin* j*alate, 
as for (In*, ordinary /. 

'riie peeidiar ii itiin* of the / sound renders it apt to fall 
out betore coiisotiaiils with wl'ieli it is iiuoMsi.sli-nl ; (Ids \> 
s[H*ciaIly seen in hVein'li plumb, 'Jiieli as <*lievMn\ ’ tioiu 
‘‘elie>:d’ It is aUo conuiioii, Imt sporadie, in I’lngli li ; 
c.// , in “walk/ “talk, ’ “p.ilm/’ *’ aliu.s/’ “lialf/' “would/’ 
Ac. As is frequently (In* rase with '^ueli vaiiisliiiig somnb, 
it lias soiiu'tiines iiitrinh'd through talsi* analogy in words 
witli wiiieli it has nothing to do,* >/ , in “ eoiihl ’’ (( )ld hag* 
lisli ‘‘coude”), and rather ^trllllgely in some words of batiii 
origin, c.y., participle, princij»Ie. Tin' form of (lie, lettir 1. 
has varied slight In, but has ahvaNs eoii>i.steil of two .vtr.d>dit 
liin^s at an angle. In (Jreek tie* form was generalU A , 
and this has been preservetl in tin* (Viillii* and llussian 
alphaliots. Ihit in llie Wi*4rrn (iivek alphabet tin* touii 
as generally ; and tliisappeus m old b’oiii:in iiisciip 
tions, pas.sing by degrees into (In* light angle with wliicli 
W’(^ are familiar. 

LA ftADIK, LAHADISTS. .lean de l.i Ihidie, a imti-d 
I ietist ieailer in the ITtli ^•e^tnrv, was tin* son of .lean 
CMiiirles <la la liadie, governor of (luyenin* ; In* was bom 
bi the town of Moiirg not far fnnn lh»rdi*an\, on (lie l.'ltli 
hebi'Uary 1(510, and di<*«l in Altomi , on 1 1ll* I dill of IA*b- 
ruary 1(574. |fe was sent along with two brother., to tin* . 
•iesiiit seinml at r»oriiean.\*, where his tah'iits altrictcd the ; 
attention fif his toacliei'H, and tln'y secun*d him for their i 
nider against till' wishes of ids parents. In Iddti lie betg.in j 
to study philosophy and tliinilogy, and in due tinii.' made I 
ii« profession. Krom a study of the 15ible, of Augustine, | 
iwiiord, and the mystics, he was led to liold somewhat I 
extreme views alKiut the etlicaey of prayer and tho diri'ct 
^nueuce of th« Holy Spirit upon Indievers, ttiul adoptiHl i 
viwH about grace, free will, and prodest iiutlioii, ' 
^hiou brought him iuto collision wdth his order. Tho 


result wa.s tlmt ho resigned .and was separated from the 
Jesuits on the plea of ill health. Ho then became a 
preacher t<» tlie peiqile, and was eneoiiragt'd b^fchi-; bislu*p 
to ile.vote hiiiiM'll to lill^ wurk. ’fin', study ot Cal\In’.s 
IiuweM r, taicjlii iiim that In* had inoie in couh 
inoii with the lii'loj im il tli.m with tlm Uomaii ( ’.itlii-lii- 
Chuieh, and atter .uhi-ntuns la*, jnimd tie; 

ItetoniKd Cliim li ot I’lMU'-f at \b»nl.iul»an in Iddti. Ih^ 
1 iiiui li.id preei*di*il him, .iml In, ams-imi to tin*, rank'v ot 
tho l‘ri)li‘.-t.iiit“^ wa.s denm il u-jo at iimnqtli ; no .-m li m.iti 
.since Calvin liim.^ell, it wa-^ .-.ml, had hit tin* Idm.an 
c.ltliolie (’liuiell. 11 “ wa^ Itihd tntii.* p.i-t.uitrof thi; 
chureli at (hanei.'! on tin* Illnuu, lud .it oih.i* bee mu* unti li 
for the <e\eiity of flu* di'> ipliU'- In . i. 1 -- tl lb* .>»■( bis 
f.ii i* /»‘.ilim*^l\ a“.iin-t d.iie nij, .lol j»iiNiii_, .ml wnjMly 
t*iitertainimnt-. 'I’lir nn-^ittli'd .-tat" ut tb imiutiv, 
n*ei*iill\ aiihiAi-d to I'r.im*.-, 11 . .1 liiin t<i b i\i* 

( d'aujii*. Ill* sicnq iti‘il .i • 'ill ti» ih»* 1 iiin li •MiK.b ni 

London, but did imt sta\ tlieie loii<: ; hIkI dtii x.in nis 
w.mdii liius he at biigtli Ni-ttbilat \1 nbl' ii >01 ■ wlnin be 
wa-> e.illfil tube [i.i'lni til tb'* I ' 1 em li .■'[•1 . 1 1\ 1 iij inliuiiji 
tioii. His pi I n liar npiimiU'^ wi ir by tbi'- liiie* 1 hab.) w. ;1 
known, and bin 1 1 iiigi 1 j.it imi ami bim-i!t at i.mic touu.l 
tlieiiiM-lvi-s in imiiliet witli tin* ei eli -ia^t n d auib' a .1 ■ 

\’.irioas “ elas.'^e^- ‘ ainl nods im I and di-i a - - • d tin* " ' iji 
ti.•M'^ '.ei nmiis .iiid m \N and ei mm oil- d^i t 1 ll'e wlilib 1 »■*. 
I:l r>'idie bad pi<*aebrd in N.niiiis of out ibiiDlii- ton* 
la* bad l)«‘»-n imlm ted at Middi. Ibm “. and tin* n -idl w.is 
(lie i*^t.d»b-limeMt of a ibutill b\ hi l.l 11. Ilia* .ii.<l 
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LABAI'H^f, tiu' ^ I military Standard of tho early 
Cliristian Homan i'm|>i‘rors, was first adt'pted hy Con- 
stantim* tlio (Jivat aftor Jiis mirmnilou'^ vision in 31 *2, 
althougli, arcortling to (Ji])bon, ho ilitl not oxhibit it to 
the army till 323. 'riio name seems in have been known 
bebne, ami tl»o banner itself was simply a (Christianized 
form of I lie Koinan eavalry .standard. l‘]n.sebius {Li/c oj 
i 31i) deseribos the lir.st labanim minutely as eon- 
si.stin.g oi a l-'iiu gilded .sjiear, ero.ssrMl at the top by a bar 
from v\liieli hung a sipiare purple <‘loth, richly jewelled. 

At till* upper extremity of the spear was fixed a 
NMoatli I iieircling the saerod iiion«>gr.itn, formed of the. first 
twi. led* r-. <if the name of (Miri^t. In later banners tho 
mtme»griMi \\;h sometimes emi'n»ider»‘d on tin* eloth. A 
spetd.d iruard of lifly .M»ldiers w*!" aj'j'omted to pndeet tlie 
saered .st imlard. d'ho deiivation ^f the word labiriim \ \ 
di'^puted ; menlern sehol;ir>liip im lines to recogni/.e its 
♦‘tynnm in the Has^pie /</'< //v /, sigiiif\ ing standard. An 
dluNtrati««n of ;i hibarum i^ gi\en uiuler the lii‘mling Klac 
\vn]. iv. p. 27S, tig. 3, \). 

T^AlJlxn, M vm r- Amm-^iiis (/•/>. 30 n.e. IS A.r>.), 
was the svui of IVieiixiu-^ Aiiti'iins l.nbeo, u jurist of minor 
note, x\lio raU'ed Iiim>' lf to be daiii after the defeat of his 
party at Philippi A iiiembe, of the j'lebeian nobility, and 
in easy i ireuni'-tanee-, the y inger baboo euVred early 
up<m public life, and .-onn ro to the [•! ;»‘t<irship ; but Lis 
undisgui- antipathy to tin- new regime, uinl the .somewhat 
brusipie jiMuner in whieh in the senate ho oer:i'*ionally 
gave evpre>vi,)ii to his re[nibliean sympathies— what Taci- 
tus iii. 73) calU hi'' hltrf^ts proveil an 

obsr.ieh* to his aihanceiiieut, and Ids rival, Ateius (AipivS, 
whi» hid iinre''erv* dly Lriven in his adhe.-idii to the ruling 
power'-, was unfaiily promoted by Auguslu.s to the eon- 
sulat.-, when, in ordinary eoiirst*, tlie ap[M.)intinent should 
!ia\e tail'll t" baiwo : the n-ult wu'- tint, >m.irtirig under 
th*' '\r.»!rg tint wa^ d me him he declined to accept the' 
oilie ■ .\hi.n ;t wa^ otl’en d to him in a subsCMpieiit yc'ur 
dbi'* . A * iii. 73: l’oiii[»on. in ti. 17, i. 2). From 

till - tifm^ le* '''cms t.j lia\e aliandoned p-.litie.s, and devoted 
hi" wh'>h- time to jnri-iirndeme, with which hi.s nanm is 
much mole pjoiuim iitly eMuii.M-trd. lli-j tniidng in the | 
.scien<’e* had iieon dciived [•lincipull) from 'fri. Latins dV'rtta, | 
althoiegh lui hel .d o «lili.reiitly alten the* pub 
a'ldi'-ncc' of nmd o| the iiioit- .. udnejit lav, ers i.f the. later 
vai'" I'f the repiiblii*. 'r«i I probairul I. iwicdgt* of tlie 
1 tw a- le Ij'id ’’cmvefl i! honi tijeiii added a wiilo 

-••neial eiiltiire, deyoTin/ hi- atti : specially to 

diilt-'Mi-i, phllob'jy i/t'tf >' 'i an. I .oiti*{uities, a.s 

vrvinaiut aidi in tin- ex'pn^itioii, expan-ion, and application 
' doitrinc ((IcII., xiii. Ht). b.i[.ito, in a letter 
1 by ^bHiij.s (xiii. I’J), i \ s of liirn ‘‘niliil halaav t 
. jo tnin - met iiin*jiie e- - ^ in Ilon^ Wii'^ anti»piit iti)>ns 
' .i\d till - li t' ."orm-tim'-H li.-en thouglit irreeoiicil 
a tb*' t:**-!!!. j,t of I'ompoiiius (fr. 17, i. 2^ 
th J i: i, • w.:- an innovator, but tin* (d»-.ervations of 

t ’a] t'« !• ',hlt^ lie f ilN babfjo'.s absurd cra/i*. for 

ti' -do f. inythin ' out of the old current of 


the doctrine a more accurate expression and a variety ol 
now devolojuiients. His success in this new method is 
attested by the position bo took among his contemporaries, 
anil the reputation in which he was held by his successors, 
Down to the time of Hadrian his w'as probably the name 
of greatest aiitliority ; and the fact that several of his 
w(jrks were abriiiged and annotatetl.by later hands testifies 
to the csliiiiatioii in which they were held by practitioners. 
While (3ipito is hardly ever referred to, the dicta of Labeo 
are of (a)n.staiit recurrence in the writings of tho classical 
jnrist.s .such as (hiiu.s, Ulii.v'b and Paul; and no 
iiieonsiderable number nf them were thought worthy of 
pre .t'rvation in »J iistinian’s Digest, Labeo gets the credit 
of being the founder of the Proculian sect or school, while 
( Apito is .spi»ken of as the founder of the rival Subinian 
one (rtmiponius in fr. 47, Dig^ i. 2). It is doubtful 
wludher this statement is quite accurate, l/abeo certainly 
taught in some way oro*hers it is recorded of him that 
h(» <levoted six month.‘=i of the professional 

advice and in.structing bis pnpil.s in Home, wliile the other 
."ix he spent in literary work at his country seat But tho 
! leeturing stntioih\^ of (rellius speaks^ (xiii. 13) had 

I not by that time been establislied, and it is probable that 
the real foiindeis of the two sr/tolie were Proculiis and 
»^abiiuis, followers respectively of tho methods of Labeo 
and (Aipito. Such conjunctions (ir^ r.'jferencc to }»oculiar 
doctrine.s of the schools), as “ Proculiis et Pegasus,” 
“SabiAiis et Cas.‘<ius,” are very frequent; but tho name of 
J/abeo or Capito in conjunction with another is of the 
rarest ucciiiTcncc. There is not a single case in the texts 
ill which the latter is credited with introduction of 
a doctrine «»f the Sabiniaris, and only one or two in which 
Labeo ).s .'spoken of as the aiitluv of a doctrine of the other 

JscllOn). 

LuImmi’m most important lit<*mry work' wa.s the Libri Postcrvirtnn^ 
Im imusi* publislu'il only aftcT liis ihatli. So fur as cuu Im; 
Jm'I/mI. tli*y «*(»nt:iim‘<l a systematic rxpo.sition of tla* «’ominoii law 
ill at l< Mst fnily books, afU'i the order of tin* coinmrntarlcs of 
*}. Mulin'. Sr.iwola. 'rioy .sisiiii to liavi* boiai cpitiMiii/i'd by 
nils, who was a li adcr of the Sal»iniuii .s<'liool ; and mimmuia 
o\Mi{)t> iiom tlnaii, somr from tin* original, otlna's from tho 
t'pitoiMi*, an* picsi rvnl in .lustiniatrs /h’yest. Bis Lihri ad /Cdirtuta, 
In 'pn July i* lVrn d to ly b-lpian and n.s wtU a.s )iy earlier 

\\iii» i*ml»i:i(i tl .1 loiiimi nlury, not only on Hit* cslii'ts of the 
I inliaii :iiid {M-ir^riiii' )»i:i‘toi.s, but also on tlnit of the minile HMliles. 

, Mi*. /%>>L/fnltnni {iriOavuv) Lib, /'///., a collection of doliiiitions and 
I axi'CiKii).- b-r.il pioposition.s, smn to liavc been one. of bis most 
( Itn i< t< n^tie prod iM’t ions ; they wen* abridged ami annotated by 
I'iiii. ;iiiil o«’<‘fisionally eritiri/ed by liiiii with .Home severity. 
Aiiioi).. I tin- wiitiiigs ol Labeo whieli \\o kiiow' only by report w'eits 
i'nnnnt ntitni fit' jan' j/anliliritt, t-finivirnfani wl XJl, Tahiilas, 
/jtf f I I’ln .fularii niy and /wVir/ lit spun so ram. See Van ^>•k, “ De 
Ml. I, iiiMiiliu rt stndiis M. Aiil. Labeimis,” Krauoker, lft92, in 
I m iiirlis's Thrt. Xur., vol. i. ; Ma.seoviiis, Dr Sretis Stthiniavor, 
j tf I’liH niitiot r ^ 1728 ; Dirk.seii, IJebar die Scliulon del* Kolil, 

I .biri. i. ii,’' ill ]iU lit tfratjr %vr Kuvttr drn Hiitn, Hrrkta, 1825; Pernlee, 

' I/. Antist ',{•'< ijttbptt^ fkis Jiiita. I'rmUrfrlit iitiersten Jahrhumlcrte 
d.r h'utHt,-.,f, 1 .1 .,nd 2d vols., 18/3 and 18/8. 

LABKHIUiS, UEriMUs (103^43 b.c.), a Roman knight 
and a prolific writer of ??nw7, or farcoH, was bom about 
103 li.i . Of his life w'c know little; but from the 


• •Mii't:* iHi 


(wbi.’li liad led bilii, a.H (.'apito :.ruttf red iiotiees of him in the old writers we can gather 


i»-i .t'*-, II, 


■i » \tn j 0 * nf jiiiliLMiaiitly msfiitiiig, that he was a man of caustic wit, who wrote bis pieces for 


a- ui) iiAlb 'lit' r ol 1 IribiiiJL* who Imd ordered 

;tn olfi' ' r nujil to .niiniDh I-ihj t-i answer ti» n CMUipluint, 
«»l bin.). In hi^ juri quuib nti.il 

le telling *.'i 5 d -ivi J' j. W’as in'iif- tif fhii d'»gg‘*d 
indiTjjo Uj ji rn tin* jiatbs of hi i pi cdeoohHiir;. 

It wa-i tb»j rli.ij ,irr* 1 1 1: id b ilvul < ’apito in stand as 
mui'h as pO'>ibj»* ’Aifb.n tlm .,)fj hnf >j ‘-in jn.s, qmi* ci 
tndjta fucrunt, p'^.i'eM* l.* t /P/^mp. in fr. 17, />ig. b 2); 
that nf w;a% wbli tbe aid ol hi' dialectic, philology, 

and anti'iiiitics, to di -oi i a leeoived iloetrine so as to reach 
its inm*! ifio-^t *ii,.l fi rn this t*) st ut afresh, and giv'o 


liis own nleuKure, and (Mijoyed Home consideration among 
hi ’ contemporaries. In 45 b.c. Julius CteHar, promising 
hiiii .3(t(),()00 scMterci;.s, ordered him (•> appear in one of 
his «iwn iiiimi in a jiublic contest with the actor Publius 
I or Piibliliiis SyruH. Laborius pronounced a di^ified pro* 
I logue on Hif‘ degradation thus thrust on his sixty yearSf 
anrl in tho course of his acting directed several sharp 
allusions against tho dictator. Coesar awarded the victoiy 
to SyniH, but restored Laberius to his equestrian rank, 
which he had forfeited by appearing as a mimns. La* 
boriiis died at Puteoli in January 43 ftc. He was the 




LAB- 

chief of those who introduced the mimua into Latin 
literature towards the close of the republican period. He 
seems to have bee« a man of learning und culture, but 
his pieces did not escape tho coarseness inherent to the 
class of literature to which they belonged; and Aldus 
Oellius (xvi. 7, 1) accuses him of extravagance in the coin- 
ing of new words. The titles of forty four of his niiiiii 
have been preserved ; and what fragments remain have 
been collected by Iiibbeck in his Comintnnn fjitf.innt um 
ReliqtdsPy I8f)h, 2d ed. J87.‘h 

LABIENUS, Titus, Julius Ci'esar’;; propnetor in (laid, 
first attracted Lis leau' »*s favour in a civil rapacity. In 
63 B.U. he appeared at Caw’s instigatiun^as the prosecutor 
of llabirius for perducllio ; and in tlie .same year, luing 
tribune of the plebs, he oarrierl a i»lcl.is,( itnm that indirectly 
secured for Caisar the dignity of pontifex niaxirnu.s. The 
military talent of La1)ii;niis was it \>pectal>li‘, though not 
brilliant; but of all the oHict*r.s trained under Ciesar in his 
Gallic campaigns h« Wu ‘^-e iii<»st trusted. His chief 
exploits in (laid wen the defeat of the Treviri inulei* 
Indutiomarus in hi his cx[ edition against Lutetia 
(I’aiis) ill {>2 B.r., and Ids victory omt (Aimologenus and 
the ^Edui in the .same year. In "0 no. hti wa.s left in 
command of (lallia (_’isalpina, while (\i sar returned to the 
north; but, on the outbreak next year of ihe civil war 
between Ciesar and iVniipcy, Labiemis was one of the tir.st 
to desert G;e.sar. Hn motive is perhaps to be looked for, 
not 80 mile h in a deliberate i'ali'ulatinn t)f clianc«’s. as in an 
overweening sense of his ^own importance, not ade-pui>ti ly 
recognized by (.^t‘sar. lie was rmitnrously wt'Icomed on 
the Poni[M‘ian side; but he brought iu» great strength with 
him. The veterans remained true to Ce.sur, ami even tin* 
town of Cingulum, on which Labieiius had lavished murh 
of his wealth, opened its gates to the future dictator. The 
ill fortune of liabiouus under iVmpey was as marked as 
his .success bad been ^a'sar’s auspice.s. Fn)in tin* 

defeat at Pharsalia to which ho had contributed l»y atVoeting 
to dcspi.se Ids late comrades, he lleil to Africa. Then*, 
indeed, he was able by mere force of numbers to inllict u 
slight check uiion Ciewir at Kuspina in Ih n.r.; but when 
the defeat at Thajisas ruined the Pompeian p.arty in Afriea, 
Lubienus withdrew to join the younger P<mipoy in Spain. 
At Muuda, on March 17, 4.^) b.o., he again met Ciesar, 
and in tho ensuing defeat of Lis party fell swurd in hand. 

Sro tho nuthorith'K roIVnrd to uinlrr (\ k.sau ; ainl llanui rnii.i 
ue Vaux, RrpMtion dt Lahinim conin’ Taris, ]tS7in 

LABOUR AND LABOUR L.VWS. With .sonic exrep 
tioiis in the caso of labour imposed as a |iunishment for 
crime or as a test or ctmilitiou of ai<l to the poor under 
the poor laws, the labour here to be spoken of is labour by 
freemon,*— that is to say, labour by persons having tlie 
primary right to choose whetln'r they will hilH>ur or not, 
and to clioase the terms tui wliieli they will con.sent (o 
labour, if labour be their choice. Further, idthomdi 
voluntary labour of men is umlcrtaken from various 
motives, — for their owui profit, for self preservnf ion, for 
love, from public or private duty apart from the prt»spe\t 
of immediate gain, tho labour now' tn-ated of relate.^ 
^specially to that rendered to otlicrs for pecuniary rcwaDl, 
for money or money’s worth, — in other w ords, for wtvhs. 
f his class of persons consists of all those who .serve their 
^mployers by hand labour, whether rude or skilled, in any 
ranch of productive industry or manufacture, including 
Agriculture, mining, and the like, as W(*ll as the processes 
y which skilled artisans elaborate iiuv material to its 
nual destination and use. Purely domestic, service and 
10 service of shopmen and clerks, as w^ell as the work of 
contractors for tho service of others, who do not W'ork w itli 
iands, is excluded from specific notice here. 
0 labourers falling within the class thus popularly do- 
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scribed comprise npv\;inls of a nmicty nf fiji pn .. fn .tdiilt 
male population *4 tin- ILilish Isle,. 

Although this uitirle deals with free kiboiiv, Ic jne,M ijt 
position ot the In i', labnurur cannot in- light I) 
without a glance at pi-.r libtory, and .^omc altenlinn tn tl.i. 
distinction bclwci ii \« hint ary and f c»id labour. 

In every age and niiiijiiy^ unti time.-, comp.iiai uely 
nrcid, compidsoiy jii r -n.d erNitnd ap[»eai^ tu li.i\e been 
the lot ol a large, [m i li:i|. ,{ lu .:n.d<r, [M)iti(»iin| ni.iiduiid.’ 
’fhe .sla\e wii.'; a man wli-i h ‘ bi cn eaplnnd in war or 
I)ri»cure<l by purdiase, a whn id -viri’< edend himself to 
the dominion of anotlui a 11 , h. inati\e of .starvation oi 
in tli.seli:rgo of a ’ ’ ' it h,. h.ind- that tilh'd lli.* 

sod, dug the min-, W'o\.- tl .li., built the walls io 
anrient Greece and Italy. It h. b. . n arl» il ihat in the 
caily .state nf lb)rnc tlie j.rojjei M- -n "t ulm wut* 

valued as pro[Mily, wa.-. iin-ir ei.n-id* lalde than tli.it d. 
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liireil servants, wlio l■ouM be n.ni[>u! 

It was tboiighl more for tiu* iiil( i< - 
manufacturer to [>urchii-e tlian i.t ho 
the country sla\ IS were emplou d a ih 
laborious in-tniim ids <d' aL'ri« nltmi 
li.i.s been inferred fmm oiii- ^ 

b‘oman em|dru e.xteiided, (li 
eiti/i'ii in .S[»ain, ( iaid, and 
. maintained himself, as in tin 
. ami that id his liun-i liuM, uiiluait 
i Imt this is [»i*obably too t:i\ 

«»t tin* lloiiian empiro, Koman c.i['li\ 

! tin* nortliei n e"n'|iu‘nu.^ 
cai[»enler-, workmen in llu' 

I oseis, ami others— i* rill 
I protit t»f their masteis : wlnle thovo who wrn 
I art but eap-dde of labour wiir eomleiuned, williout ii^ aid 
I to their former lank, tcml tho rattle and eu]ti\.iti' tla- 
lands of the %ielois. 'This, howe\or, was « idy tuinin. the 
tables on the Ibunaii-, tor ea[‘liire in wav I'oim.- on.* of 
tlic prinei[ial sources of snj.[)l\ of vl;t\es wherever .-ia.tiv 
c.\ist-.. 

'file (Jernians, in llnir i»rinntive ^Mlhnniit , 
.'uvii'.toined t»> the mdiiui ot sla\rry, inennej, not Iv 
e.i[»tiNily, but by eiime-^, by ih'l.t, and ::u 

peisonal liberty in gaming. In the glimi'-t-. w< .at et tie' 

ct»mli!ions of labotir eUcwliere the .-ame e-''iili.ii k.itiiie^ 
are discernible. In tlie ehaimes vi time and of ^ '-ji aphn-.d 
area of observation tin* harsher wmd slave mav dj-aj'piar; 
yet the thiiJL" not only siiivivid tin* uiih*di.t’i<-n ot 
Gliristiaiiity but was loiu; ri'gardrd a.s not iiiei*ii-i-t -id witli 
' it, uiul was reeogni/.eil a^ a national institul on in i ivili/ed 
• Furopo. Wlu'tlier uiuU r till* iiarii 
; or witlnml idtber name, imrth, 
j abso lute right, a[»art from « 

' [HTsoii td* till* labouh I w. at 
I die.ilrd. 111 lookili.'r at tin pn 
j of man's formei .ind mo t | 

I instinctive to ujaid fhti.i wii 


i)| d.lM I \ ol ol M ll\U>n], 

iith, I a 'I, and vvc'-t, an 
tv» oai nin-s and to the 
■ii '1. if not opcidv V in 
I'll! ilay at the vcMii.''-' 

I iiiaiii n’ l]amlivvoi|k, it i > 
I .III eve to tin’ distinction-' 

I betwem prriod^ of loind .led \ •Imdaiv laboui, 'rh'» 
' j»y ran lids of I'Vm'I -‘'‘d ihr wall ol (’liinaaie moMinn ul.’ 
' of slave labour, and tin* -.mie is tlie lase with the t l.is.-ir 
! remains at .\thens and Koine, so far at lea.-l as ii!ale>to 

■ the laboui involved in tbe tjuaiiuiiLr and In'vviie: of -i-me. 

■ ami tliu making of biiiks and jilacing tlnm in j o^-it.on. 
As regards Krilaiii, oiir knowledge is toi» Nji^htf the 

I conjectures as to the origin and obji'cts «»f mcli^sh ./i uirc.s 
’ as Stoiicheimc and Aveburv are too vaiicil, lo .dl'V ot 
I positive asseition : but it. sei'ius legitTmate 1* tomhnli’ 
! that the labour was lorceil. British ami Koinin camjis 


j * “ Tin’ w 'll to I 

iiu’.nis lunii 'triuiR to i 
! foil iid.'it mil of .‘‘lavfry, .iiid 


lln' ImmIjIv pnwrrs .ui. 1 );m ) ■ A 
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old .‘js Iniiu.vi i:«l>ae ' M.i.i.t* 
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and oarlhwork-^ for military ])ur|>oscs ]>roluiMy exliibit 
till' ivsult of or^ini/i'<l inilitiiry labour with llio 

forced labour of the inhabitants uf the district. In this 
aspect tlie forlre^MS and defences destined for use consc- 
*|iienL on the ciinpiiiiius of a t'a'sar or a Xapolt'on, of an 
Alexander nr a (’live, do not inabiially dill’er. The 
remain'^ ‘^lill to be M-en of A^rieola'^ works on the line 
belN\« eii tin* Filths of (d\de and Finlh, as well as of the 
loan in w.dj'^ and ronls throiiirhonl Fni^dand, and the later 
but nnh r ; 4 i_i.oitie eaitli work of tin* Mi ivian kiiiLj between 
Fn.;I.i'id and Walis, may be leLTinhd a.s triiit.s of slave 
l.d»"iir. 'riie stupendous aijiieduet.s ot lounan briekwoik 
ill \ niou- [Mit^of southv'in .Fuiope aie naturally eomparetl 
Willi the \i.idints of tin* present .i'_:e. 'riie i oiup.irisou ma\ 
well extend to the a 'Coin[Mii\ iier eoiidilioiis ol labour. 

Fiis^in^ o\er the o.uicral elRt t of si ifdom llironnhuut 
nortln'rn Furojie, and of the ^ra«lual inaniiinission of 
toih is, as only .i minute part ot a \ei\ l iree subji'et, ami 
ilireeting our alteiition to the condition^ of nidinary daily 
l.ibour in tin' earlie-'t period of tin* history of the liiitish 
i'^lamls, we tind it iieee--arv to eli^^ify labour in lelatiou 
to its pirtieiilar appliiMtion. 

At the pre-> nt d ly the ino:,! nl»\ious natural di.>tiiKtion 
to be observed in llii- loiirn xion tlnil between tlie 
labour ot the hii^bandiii in on tiit* tuie hand and the labour 
of tin* nie'lianie and .iili^in on the otjjei, a distiiietioti to 
some extent paialKl with a disi-^ion into rnial and urban 
l.ibonr. In an attenipt-d divi^joii ot labour in tins country 
reiovdeil in wiiliu:/. whiili, althoU'Ji m.t in il> pres< lit 
form e-uli'i thari the l.'uh eiiituix, and di-inted by a 
faueifiil lioti'iii of ad.iptin.; « Miyllime to tiiad-. piobably 
l^ivr- li- a knowledj'* o| a veiy piiinitixe jM-opb*, tjte 
follow iti 4 diN i>ion. of I iboiir aro t"iiiid - ( 1 ; <l(»me.->tic ait, 
with Its tliia-e primary bian dns lin*'b,indi \ or eultiv.ilion 
of lul l, j'l^t a.il ( ir* and wiavin^^ , and (J) nie<‘)ianieal 
iiit- -mitli enfr, eaipihtiw, and stone iua'-oniy /// 

L'!'' L .t . < /* H ob 1 s 1 1 I. 

d'he ^o.id >tatu^ ot tin. >e x.iii'UiN labouin^ i-n a M r y 
ditlii'ull »|m'!inn. It . iii> « h .ir tint tlie he ids of 
depii till .•III" ol lib Jin. alllnm^li woikme lor tin* had 
or < hi' t, wtie tiemu.ii. d ie* aul]|o|if> ju"t eited 
C-.xpi'i ■'."1\ ".iV" til it .-^mith", ; t ' ifir UMMUj and earpenfirs 
l>ad eijii d ['laxil uo.", and i \»i v om- following (ho e tiade." 
w.i-' entitled, if "I I* Ins niainlnuii'ie and ^ninL^ to a 
IixmI m M"nre o( laud for <*iilti\ a! i<'n, indepi udfuitly of 
wiiat In* mi_djt ]i:i\e by ia'i tliu_.}it. It is iltai that 
tiler- mo't have l'e‘*n suImIix i-,n*n", a- in tin* pn -enl day, 
b-tww*n I’laftsilien and labouj»r.- eiiL'iL'id in the .same 
till-, a" iM'LWoen a m i*,nn al:d In » I ibouier, b«twiMii a 
pi Hjiim til and tin* diivir ot llie fe.im, and bitwe«ii the 
!■!' j!.-id I • •‘[".•n abb* I'll tin* Ihf!; ami iho (owlnid who 
ii'-nlx bh-..i i.ittl-' to and liom ih ji.mtnie; a iKemaii 
no do p il a'li on** biam h ofiliHv ami .n- .ib.-'ilufi- ^ll\e 
Ol a I , 1. i (.|i tin- till*- land, au«l ioi llm .^aiiie iliiit 
orli'i*! It f iim it b'' d' Hiod that '-la\*r\ in t he 1 1 ii t»-- 1 
S‘ii-ewi ,i'i ih t il nt iMM ;iniori;/ tin* »‘''a\oii, in Jxn-laiid, and 
th it Ol tin oiilu ♦ rjjjndi l.iw "lull .••l,ivi*.> aie lound,biit 
tie* tn; ’ i\i i ].i , .mall oin*, and it has been 

d*'ui»t-d w hell . 1 1 th- ld»our ot an ordinary serf wa- 
praoti'id. m* ■ e\ the lemuni lat ion in om* foim 

or arn.tlj r inhi 1| !• ih ji th it iif an ae;! iciilliiral lab.uiror 
in r<'im- j'.ii— ot 1 h-j.in I a* tlli'^ day. < In the i»ther h iml, 
a fnjly •pialiin d to n: in mijlit b<- a sinijih; )n:."baiif]ii(aii. 

(if llie/nain loniiitnai- of laii'air at an emly pr'iiod in 

KiiUjdidi toVMi" Wi; li i\o Ho liet.iil.H With t lic ^nij*lu.d 
de^cloprin^nt of ni-li.ui p-ipuhition aionnd the lastle ot tin- 
lord, it is improbable 1h,it in .my number of cjihck 

F 0 inhabitants loii^' ‘- 1 , 1,1 in m d in the f onditioii of porHOiial 
^e?f.ii;e. Tlie city pop’i hd ions of thi.s jHland ha<l not the 
i ibit ond Vine of slavery. S'^ ifs and oppressed labourers 
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from adjacent estatos may have b^cn glad to take refuge 
from taskmasters more ilinn ordinarily Severn, but there is 
no doubt that fruoinen gradually unitid with them under 
the lords protection, that strangerH engaged in trade 
sojiiurned among them, and t^iat a race of artisans 
gradually grew up in which original class feolingB were 
greatly modilied. From these and other ctiuses the 
distinctions bt'lween ugricifltural LduiiirerH and mechanics 
and iirtisan.s grew and became peritnint*nt. 

IVoceetling to notice the logislution of England on the 
subject of labour, wo observe, in passing, that the pro- 
xi.^iou.s of Magna (.'harta were nu|. iv interests of labour. 
The .stipuliiti(»iis*igainst the foft’cd building of new bridges 
.im] embankments, and for removing all weirs in rivers, 
weie not by way of protest against involuntary labour, but 
ill relief nf a higher elass. Dirert legi-^lation on labour dates 
;e«i far back as the twenty third year of the reign of Edward 
III., when the lirst Statute of liiiboiirer.^ was juis.sed. 
'riie iMipiilatloii had byen »’ ** 7i reduced by pestdenct', 
and the deiiund fur bibuur iialu* dly led working elapses 
to iiisiNi uu higher wi.ges, niiu il..*e were “some ratlu'i* 
willmg tn bc-^ in idleness than by labour to get their 
living.” Thu stiinte reeiting the.su fiiel>, and the “lusts 
i"pi*t i.dly of plnughmoii and such labourers, ’ enacted that 
' I very man artil wuinaii of niir realm nf Fngland, of what 
(tiiiditinii he be. free bnnd, able in bndy, uiid within the 
.i^e nf three^enre yiars, imt living in inerehaiuli.se, nor 
e\*.*i*(i"itig any er.ift, imt liaving «>f liis own wheruol to 
liw^ nor laiul abuut wlms- iillagb lie might i iiiploy himself, 
imi Slaving any other,” sliould be boumi to servij if he is 
in <»*»nvenient s**rvice, his o."late eoiisideri*d, at the wage.s 
accimtoined to be given iii the twentieth \ear uf that reign, 
ui live ur six years bebu'c. If he lehised, he was tu be com- 
mitt il tu jail till he fuund surety tu enter intu the service. 
Nil p(‘r"*Mis were tu pay more than the uhl wages, upon 
pain uf lurfeiting duuble, whftt F'ey j»aid. If the lurds of 
th- towns ur manuis presumed tu infringe the law, they 

1 wen* t'> Ih* sued for treble the sum paid ur protnised by 
tlmiii or tin ir svivaiits. Artiiieers and vvorkinen wi re put 
umler tin- siiiim le^ti ictioiis, upon puin of imprisonment for 
t ikiiiu ?m»i»* 1’lii • statute is remarkable as the first in 
which any ii*»tii.e ucnirs of tlie free labourer for hire., for 
the iiei-4-""il\ ul a statute to force him to work at fixed 
wage, n eogni/es his otherwise free state. 

A statnt" p-i"^'d two years later (’J.'i Edward fU.), 
j n citing th it the earlier ordinance was disobeyed, contained 
j minute legul.ilions ns lu wages. If labourers or lUtiilcerM 
I lift llnir woik and went into another county, process 
! wn" to 1 m‘ i.^.sued to tile sLcrilT to arrest and bring them 
b.o- In l.'HiO (.'il Edward III.) the former Statute of 
I Lai iniv^w.i. cnidirmed, except that labourers were not 
to b«* ])iMii d)id by fine and raiisoin. Instead tliercof, tin 
h'ld . of iiiwh" (sutfui am iirs rillm) might take and im- 
pii oil tin 111 for iifleeii day.s if they would hot do as 
ii«|uind by l.iw, anil then send them to the next jail, 
'' thcie to .diidi*. without bail til! they will do so according 
to th- st.it ule.” 'I'he. statute enaetc«l that ** all alliances 
i ami (uvin.s uf masons and carjiciiicrs, and congregatioiis, 
' ehaplei ", urdimuice.s, and oaths betwixt them made, or to 
• bu made, ."hall I tom liencernrtli bo void uiul wholly annulled, 

I .So that (]very niii'ioii and carpenter, of what condition 
■ ns vi r liu b(*, sliall be compelled by his master to whom 
I In* .-ervelh to do every W'ork that to him pertaineth to do, 

; eitlur of free .stone or of rough stone, and also every 
carpenter in his degree. But it shall bo lawful to every 
. ioid ur other to bargain and covenant fur their works in 
grus.*^ with such labourers and artificers when it pleasetb 
j them, so that they perform such works well and lawfully, 
according to the bargain and covenant with them thereof 
made.” A workman absenting himself from his Nrvice, 
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and going to another to^u or rounty, wan to be prococdod 
against under the previous statu te, to outlawry, to be 
followed by inipriBoanient till he did us required by law, 
and made satiafactiiui to the party ; iievortlieless hf3 was to 
bo burnt in the forehead with the letter F, “in token of 
the falsity,** if the party aggrieved so required, and if the 
justices should so advise. Kight years later, in the saiiui 
reign ( 13(>8, 1*J Kdward Ilf.), the statute and ordinance con 
cerniiig laboureis was (.‘onlirna (1, and coiniiiissions directed 
to Justices to heiir anil detcrinino niattcrs concerning it. 

Indidiitable records still exist, [UMVing that before the 
passing of those slau.! and down tj) the 1.0th r‘*iitnry, 
workmen of various ih'sci.ptions were fh^•s^ed by writs 
addressed to slieritls to work for their king at wages, 
regardless of (lieir will us t** tln3 terms and place of 
work. Diggeis and liewi is of .^tonc, masons, and car- 
penters, as well as onlinary lal»ourer.s, were, so inqaessed, 
and by services thus olitainod the bnihliogs at AViiidsor j 
for the Knights of the. K -.^d 'Igl'le, on tho institution j 
of tho order nf tho tji,''.tor, \\« re erectod. In tliis caM* 
the sliorilVs were eor.wunuicd in lako security from the I 
workmen not to fhqfait from Wind-^ur witluuit the per , 
mission of William of Wykrlnim, the king’s .-surv«‘yor. . 
Notwitlistamling these |)recautioiis, many woikmeii, so 
im[>ressed, secielly left, in order to woik b»f other persiuis I 
at liigher wagt'S, and writs were «l.«reeted to the sherilV-^ i 
of Loiulon, coinin 'oding them to make [iio(’h.iM.ititm t»ro- • 
liibitiiig any person from emplo\ing i»r letuining any of 
the W’urkinen on pain tif f?»rfeiting all their goods, s nd? as 
regards the woikmeii, i;omniandiiig their ariest and iru ' 
prisonment. ' 

An Aet v’.is passed in the re.ign of lliclmrd II. ’ 

12 Uicliard IJ.) Iiy which no servant or labonnu’, whether 
man or woman, could dn^crt out of (he liumlred to serve . 
elsewhere, unless bearing a letter ('iittmt under the kiim’s 
seal, expressing the ca' ‘ ' f v'hig and the time of return. | 
Wages were lived in a wav that .^how.s the elussitieation ; 
of agricultnril labour, d’he “ l»aililV fur husbandly ' stands * 
lirst. The “ masti r Line,” in * carter, and the slieplienl 
are on an equality, the pluugliniau follows; after him 
the oxlieril and eowherd, then the swineherd, tho dairy- ' 
maid and other women receiving equal wages, and eveiy ’ 
other labourer and ser\ant aciMUiling to his degree; no mu- 
vant of artiticers i.s to take iinue than the. servants and 
labourers above iiaiiiif] alter their I’state. 'Pho gi\er.N 
and takers forfeited the cxeess, or double or treble if at ' 
tainted before; “and, if the taker attainted have. 
noLhiijg wdiereid to |»ay the said exeess, ho shall have j 
forty days imprisomuenl.” This was followed by a re 1 
markable elauso : “also it is ordained and assented that : 
lie or she which usetli to labour at the plough ami cart, 
‘u- other labour or service of liusbamlry, till (bey be of | 
the age of twelve years, shall from Ibenccfoith abide at 
the said labour, without being [»ut to any trudo or hamli- 
eralt ; and, if uuy eoveuant or bond of apprentieesbip be 
fr»Mn liuiuvforth made to the contrary, tim same shall be 
Inildeii for none.” lly a statute of the following year (l.’> 
Uicliard II.), the justices wmro to settle ami priKdaim bc- 
twH'.eu Easter and Michaoliiios wbut should be the wages 
day labourers. 

^ ThiiW! iiruofcUings worn i>i» doiil)t lountU-a on n^'tnnis of tin* r.wnl 
of which tho unprossnit'iil ol siMinon .Uli'ols um.nc in i nt 
j iisloition. 'I’UiM ioh'ing men (»> wmk hn the km.' ;it low m.iv 

>0 eontr.'wtncl with proircilin^.H within thi> |»rts.‘iil om^ii. Wopkimm 
Miiployoil ill hiiihliii^ tlio (^uren'M I’uhio' »»(■ mmsicr ilho lh>nM '<of 
aniaineiit) struck for wages in (In- wmliT ol ISII, .onl, haviiii: 
n no, aviiihul IhmiiHclvoM uf v.'iranl in tin* roiot *'1 qliimrs Ucmu li, 
mre hur Mi^osty was roiiKlructivoly prcKPiit. Hen* thry worn mmmi 
roimiay to «lay etgoying the comfortiihli* ti*nq»cratuiv, umiiNtiirU'il hy 
t*^th t or ether compulsory proceHS to foivo llieiii to ivtiirn 


Early in llie lofh century wc have a glinqise of 
something beyond this (M»ntinued legislati<Mi inteilumg 
with freedom of IuImhii-, in a reservation in favour oi 
children being sent to mIiooI, An i\ct of 7 lk*my IV., 
putting a t»M)[ieity qualification on apprenticcshit» and 
requiring chihlren t<> ]»e jmt to such labour as tin ii 
fathers or inothei ^ aie of, or us their estates leqnire, on 
penally of one, ycar'.s impi i.soniiient, fine, and r.ins»'in, ami 
i»l one linndied shilling'. )i.r icceivnig such appij'ntiu ha. 
Ilii- .'i-nli nco : ‘‘ rml .ms p. i itn m.iy send lln ir cliildum 
to school to Ic.irn lilu.itiiie ' I..ibi.urers ami aitiliceis 
are to be swom to iib'cix* tin* -tatiitis in fone or be j»ut 
ill tile .sio«ks, and a i> iinposf-d on towns nogli'ct 

iiig to have stock'. In 111 1, ’ey .i -taliilc (J llciiiy \.) 
icciting that the serv.inis and lab(.iii*i^ of tlie sliiies of 
the realm flee from countv lu <' niiiv biiaii-’L* they would 
m»t ciuifoim to the law. and li-e.ni--' the l.iw was not put 
ill foico ill ‘ vei) eouiily, tle l--niei \' t \\«jie continued 
and diler*tei| to be put in tour .n. l [-i..' I.iiinrd by liie 
sliciilV. Jiisli«‘C'. ol tho t*e.iee w* ir .inp'W'O-d to send 
w nt s to the slid ill'> for liigitiM- ]al»oiii.i^ in bke iiianie r 
us 1 he Ju'.liei Jiave pi»wer to Nrnd to • \»i\ nil lor the 
fcloii'' or thiev*'.., In fi.re they aie iinlicti«l, and t" » vainine 
all Kinds ot labourers, rvanl.'', .iiid tliui I'ioIm- a.s well 
a'. arlili'*ers, and to jiiini.h them up'.n i niilr^sinn in 
U'-cordanee with tlie .-tatnt»r'. 

l-'.aily' in tlie following reign llemy VI, 1 iL^i) 
fmtlitr pt»wer wa> gi\en to ju^tiies to emiq'el by pioirs< 
an aj»pc.iriine bejou* tliini »»l ina.'tei'. .i> well S'. Mix-int.s 
for e.v.uniiiulion a^. to the cxciaition of the '.tatule of Ib niy 
.ind to 'jive :»tl\iiders a niontli'-. inqai'onmtnt K-aii 
yi ir. lab r (1127) the eomlusion \sa> drawn that tin.* 
Si,'tuto- of 11 i« lend II. w d“ f iiilty. that o| 12 lii* h nd 11. 
betause i^ wa. ti>o hard iq»on ihi- ina-lt rs, tliat ot Id 
Hicliard ll. bLcau^'C no t»emiltN wa> altidnil (»» it.s 
breach; and. be.-ulc'! i«Mnul\ing tie* deh*«t-', it wa^ i mmied 
(t) lb*iiry \’l. c. dl that iu-liM> -lioiiM ll\ ami in ike 
|»roclamation oi wage'i. Two s».ns .ailin i I 12‘») lege 
latioii had belli dii'ileil against im ting^ol iiiii'^oi'" dli** 
statuti' llemy \ I ■* I rccitis tli.il, “ l.\ th.' amm d M.n 
gregalioid ami C'a.tid' iaeir> made by lea'.oi;^ m tlear 
general ih.q»tei.. as.-embbd, tie L^'od ioM'<'. .m-l i ik- I 
of the Statutes of laiboiilcrs an* pllbll* l\ \ie!:iltd and 
broken, in siilwu-.^ioii ol the law. ind g!:<\onv daiiM :•* 
of ill tiie commonalty ’ ; and mii li ileq-tii.-^ and » "H 
giegatioii" wen* leilmldin. il w;. m eh' It.lony to 
c iiisc them to lie assinibltd and l.i M, and n.a>'*ns 
altindiu*-: lln ni wi*ie (•» be tiuni.dud by irnpi i'-oimif nt and 
fine. In Mil (2d llemy VI ) a '-.ile ot wagf-^ in 
agiiculinre and Iraile wa'' li\« d (imliidiii.i I lev ina>ons and 
“nuigli ” mason ni.i-.ti r t.iipenleis and me'.iie '’arpcntei .'J, 
and ma.sti i tilers ami sl.itir ), and a ^''ivant m liiidMiidry 
wa.s required bcloie di (‘.ill ini: to mve li.dl a }c.u s \varning 
• »r elsi* to si'iM* Ills ina.'tcr the yiar lolhiwmg. I'ersons 
lefusing to sir\e »»r l.ibom wue to In.* eoinmitteil fo jail, 
tlii’ie. to remain until they touml ."Ullieici suiety t<' seiv»*, 
and niasleis were elitilled b* a livid 'fiie on sueh. 

A statute low, lids till' elo'c of lie' loth eefitury ( 1 llld, 
11 lleiny VII) lefeiiing to pie\i\)us stiiliiles, especially 
to the 2il lleiiiN VI., imd lomplaining of (heir iinuUqmiey 
or impel b’et exeeulloii, proeeeils to li\ the wiigC" of 
aililiet r.s and laboiiiers with gieat ininutenes- 'I his 
Aet cont.iincd a n iinnkable el m-e against iiulawitnl t on 
spiiacN by woikmeii em:ig«d in buihling , if micU ai i iih • i*^ 
or l.iboniem “make lu* cause to be ina.lc any •is'-tifbly 
to .msaiilt, haim, or iimt any t»eison a’^igiiei 1 1 I 1 on*io] 
ami oversee them in tl. ir winking, that lie -n lliey 
oflciuling have imprisomuenl tor a year wit limit lilting to 
bail or mainprist. and further to make tim* at the king's 
will.'* It k not surprising that even with »o very limited 
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knowledge ot .1 k-'il linio rnftieetl to ^how how 

iiiertectual niiiuite legislatioi; wa^ to control ^\agc». TJio 
statute was repealoil in the lollowing year, “for divers aiul 
many reasonable n»n^il^»•rations and causes, the king's 
highness ino\ing, and (or tlie eominon wealth of the poor 
artiticers, as fiei masons, carpenters, and other persons j 
nceessarv ami eoir» eiilent for the reparations and buildings, | 
and ot1n r Jabonll.‘l'^ and sorvants of Im.^baiidry.'’ iJut 
what i^ Ml u ‘rising is that (ultliongh the iii>.t legislation of j 
til.* Udh century w.‘> in favour of jnaster.>’) we tiiid in lo| I 
a .tatiit - re^ulaling wages ainl hours of work and even tin* | 
vsiinmu r day sleej) of artitieeis ainl l.djoniei^, and in fart .1 \ 
le-rn ietnient of the law of 1 IPo. ’ 'Dn' Lomhm w«»rkinrn 1 
I'onld not endure tliis restriction .is to wages, and in the 
foilijwing \ ear were allowed to t.ike the pi evioiis rate when 
wv>rking within the eity or its libeities ; the king's W'orks 
Were, however, exce|)trd. 

At this [toiiit it is neivssaiy to refer to the provisiom* 
matle agaiii->-t va*granev in the llbli eonlniy, these being 
closely eoiinected with roni[inl''"i \ labour. 'Tho gieat 
social revolution eaii-'-d bv tin* '^u[»[»re^^ion of the monas- 
teiies, and by the e< 'ii-^eijiicnt withdrawal of the support 
whieh tho'O instituti**ii- aM'orded to the iinligcnt, and 
toi) often to tht‘ idl*’, liel le*! to tin* dispL-r^ii>u o\er the 
fare of thr coiintiy of a multitude of beggars, many ot 
whom were al)lt* to work but piefernMl idleiie-s, often add- 
ing tln-ft and lobboiy to im ndicaney. rndi'i* those rireum- 
staiieo'. liar-li .ni*! i rn* 1 -t itnte'^ were* pa-^ed in the reign^ 
ot lleniy VIII , 1‘Mwiid VI., and I'.li/abetli. 


away slavery folh»w’cd for life. -The fnaater might put a 
ring of iron about the nock, arm, or leg of his slave to 
j)rL‘\cnt his running awaiy, with a pcfiialty on any person 
helping him to take it oft*, and if the slave resisted correc- 
tion lie was lo be executed as a*felon. The slave might 
bi* sold or devised by will as other goods and ehattols. 
This stalnii* was re[»ealed yiree years after, but it renuiins 
on the iidks of parliament, and nothing cnii^ubliteraie the 
fai t and the. consLMjvieiit disgrace attaching for all liino to 
the parliament that could pass such a law, and to the 
country that could oniliire it for a day. This reiutroduc- 
li«*n of shtivery in Ivngland by n‘*^;', iind in its worst form, 
i.^ nu inorablc, and serves to niark the alteration of opinion 
and fei'ling that has since taken |»lae(*, inmli more than 
any contrast Ix'tween freedom of labour and wages in the 
sense of tlie political economist.* 

KarJy in the reign of Kli'/a. dh (i* Kli/.abelh, 1^02) 
the slatnto eoniinindy called “the Statute of l/aboiirers” 
repealed all. former s^atutV relating ti» labourers in 
lin.sbiiiidrv and artitieeis or hibom-.rs engaged in particular 
I ir.ules, ami etmsolidated and ameftued many former pro- 
visions. Its chief objerb was to provide a new rale of 
wages, ami, in uddilioii, to regulate in mai»y respects the 
l»im> of employment as between tlui employer and tlie 
em}»h>yi d. tIus Act admits that tin* wages lai<l <ln\vn by 
tnimer statutes are ifi ilivers plaee.> loo small in view of 
the general li-e of priees, Init app:‘o’.cN of the priiieii>le 
and aims ol "previous Icgislatitpi, the substance of wliich 
it ^e« hs ti> digest into a single statute, 'riie stiiliite draws 


In lo.h) ('J’j ll'*m\ \'ni.) any [m i.-mui, being whole and 
mighty in body ami able to ] iboiir, tiuiml 1 m j^ing or being 
vagrant, aiol ::iviijg 00 ,'.iti-r.ietory aecoiint liow la* lawfully 
obtaiiiLil lii^ living, miglo la* ai levied by a enii>lable, and 
a ju-'Me * might, in In'* di^ei\tioii, eaii'C every sm Ii idle 
person to b*.* taken to the iie.ire."! ttovn and then; tied to 
the eijil of 51 Cart ii ik‘* l, and to be beaten with whips 
throULdjout tie* town “till body be blocdy by rea'.on of 
sucli v\ liijjpiiij. ' lb* w.i- lie n UMpiiieil to t.ike sin oath to 
n*lnrij to hi., h wiio “.and jml him-* If to ] (I.Mur a.i u tine 
mm *iit to il.i. * 'rhe whipj-iiiL" w.i- to be re[Kafid as 

ott'*’i h' m el-* (let mil. ; but jlv* \* .51- ]:it**i’ tlie punish- 
ment toi- “nittl‘'m, liinlv \a*i ibond >. and valiant l»e;:gtirs" 
pei j 111 not woikin-j .iftei a w hij [.iiig wa-> im reasi d 
to h-iviniT t!;e np|'*r [Mit of the jii-tl** of lii-. light ear 
c!••Ul cut oib If .‘‘till p(j'i-t('iit ho w.i-; tube tri»*d, and 
e\a eufc I a-i .1 felon. 

thi the aeec--iMii of F.ilw.nd \\. ;i j.iw wa.*^ pa-sed by 
whieh a .-"iving m.m w.inting a ni i t**r, or loitciing or 
w mderiie/, and not fipjdving liinio H lu Imiu*,!. labour, 
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Wti*' t!> -nd' I t,‘i j'liri' -'f deitl) otliM' f» loiM might 

to do. ’ Any f !.)!•! I'l .1 vag.di'Uid, above the age of jive 
aijib nrifh i- f<»ijit. ii;. nm/ht bi* aiij'itloed tin; servant 
or apprentice ol .inv j-i on willing to take it niifil the mge. of 

1 werity-four if a in. die and twtnty it a femah* ; if it ran 

' lii II *1 VIII - fur 'ivin;' nl v.ag** < ^ 'ait Mr V 

to Ml" MafijO ]/ b .' !j II V ' : jf-jiMjli-i Ml /,ir aii'l nnJy far ;o n*- 

I I*.-- \f, t fi* I* i 

'■ 1^1*1 v.'.ik»*r- I'-! le- !«ai !, collier« tor hCa coal, 

a; i .•!(«'• "isak'-r-* *.vf-rc 


! a main distim‘tion between artitieeis and labourers in 
; liiMbaiidry. The fmimu- may mrt bi; hireil lor a less 
tel in than a year, and any iineiiiplo.yed jierson broiiglit 
iijr in a r raft or wlio had practiseil it for mon* than three 
y»‘ars was boiunl, on pain (»f^ iin]*risuriment, to accept 
servife if rerjuired “by any person using tlie art nr 
in^^tiry wherein he lias beffi i.Atjmsuil," unless lie had a 
taiiu in tillage, an e.'.tate worth 40 shillings a year, or 
good, to the yearly value of lIlO. Similar irroviRion 
\».r‘ in.ide in respect of se*r\if'e in huslmndry. Kvery 
jei. oii between the ages of twelve and sixty was in like 
iii.inm r boiiinl to serve in husbandry nnh ss j»usses.‘ied of 
pur[M ity ot .-[leeilied amount, or emidojed as a lishe.rnian 
or m.iiiiu r, (»r in mining, or in any of llie arts or .M-iciiccH 
i pn \i*»u-ly ineiilit)Mi*d, or unh.*ss born a gentleman, or iiiilesB 
I a member of a iiniv(*rsity or scliool. Minute regulationa 
wuencide witli reference to the rights and obligations 
lM»tli of riia.ster and servant. No person retained in hus- 
b.mdry or liaih; was to go out of tim county or shire where 
lie l,i'>t M ived, to serve, in any other, w'ithontu testimonial. 
No ]u’r.soii leaving liis service i;ouId be taken into aiiutlier 
without .diowing such testimonial to tlic authorities .of the 
plaee ill which lie was about to serve. If he broke this 
, rcgukifion lie wfis to be imprisoned till he could procure a 
I t*‘.diiiiMiil;d, and nnle.sH he did so williin twenty-one days 
jliew.i. to !(»• vvhippWl. Kve.ry person regaining a servant 
I witlM»nt i1m; latter sliovving such testimonial forfeited Xf). 

• I5e-,id(> empow<*ring justices in session to make a rate of 
I vvaiM .^, tin* .statute lixi;d with great minuteness the hours of 
’ lalM»ur. In the time <»f harve.st, justices or constables or 
other hearl ofTieers might rcijuiro artificers and persons 
Im «*t for labour to serve by the day in mowing, reaping, 
shearing, getting, or turning of corn, grain, or Lay, accord- 
ing to the skill am] ipiality of the person, and upon refusal 
! might pul him in the stocks for two days and a night, 
i Jvvfcii single wonieii between the ages of twelve and forty 
' might be ei)ni))el1ed to servo in such employment a.s 
j the jimticiM iiiiglit direct, under pain of impri.soiimeiit 
AmendefI provision was made toward.s the close of the 
t'idgii for justices yearly fixing the rale of wages. 

It will be seen by the preceding summary how groat 
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tlib: r^^mts Btill*placed by the logislaturo on the 
bf kboi^^ After this of unwholesome 
p^j^islatibh It is instructive to notice the state of the labour*^ 
!£ag dito England iu,the 16th century, as recorded by 
. After dividing English people into four sorts — 
^jSfi^leiiien, oitizena or burgess^^, yeomen, and artificers 
latiourers — ^and ^describin^^ tho, first throe classes, he 

V The fourth and last sort of people in England are day labourers, 
‘>]^r husbandmen, and some retailors (which liave no free land), 
copyholders, and all artifi^'^w as tniloi-s, shoemakers, carjiontera, 
^'hriokmakers, masons, &c. *- / *.* ‘hv-js and bondmen, wo have 

\nono; nay, such is the privilege ox our cVautry, bj the especial g|nico 
i of God and bounty of our princes, that, if any come hitlutr fQum 
\>thor realms, so soon us they sot foot on laud they become so free 
of condition as their masters. . . . This fourth and last sort 
of people have neither voice nor authority in the common 
Wealth, but are to he ruled, and not to nile others: yet they 
are not altogether neglected, for in cities and corporate towns, 
Vjifor default of yeomen, they »*re fain to make Up their inrpiesis 
' 6f such manner of peo de, uun in* villages* they are cotn- 
bionlymade churchwarden, ^ublonien, ale (.onners, now and then 
^Stotiables, and many titu v. enjoy the iiaiiie of lieadboroughs. Unto 
timsoit alsp may our great swarms of idle burving^meu be referred, 
'bf yrhom there runuoth a proverb, Young serving-men, old beggars, 
service *j none heritage. . . . This, fnrtbornnoro, among 
anther things 1 have to say of our husbandmen ami ai yticurs, that they 
never so excellent in their trades as at this present. But, as 
workmanship of the latter sort was never more fine and curious 
tb the eye, so was it never less strong and substantial for e<»utiuu- 
and benefit of the: ouyers. Neither is there anytiiing ^bat 
•hn^ldi the common sort of oyr arfcilb'ers more thdu haste, and a 
'))li|^biuK>a8 or slavish desire to turn the |>ouxiy, nnd by ridding tlSeir 
to make speedy uttcruuco of their wares ; which ouforceth 
iSmi to bungle up and dos]:iatch many things they euro not liov* so 
b® (JulT of their hands, whereby tho buyer is often s(»ri* 
Snmided, and findoth to his cost that haste maketh waste, acconl- 
proverb. Oh, how many tra<ie.rH aud handicrafts are 
whereof tho < 4 ommoti wealth hath no^need ! How 
^ , 1. Commodities have wis w’hidi’are perfected* with great 

and yet may with far more ease and less cost la? provided 
dfinni/Otbiiilr countries if we emud use the means! 1 will not speak of 
and such like, which spoil much wood, and yet are 
;bToj^i(^t fbeicQ. other countries bettor cheap than we can make them 
licreat homo. I could exemplify also in mauy others.*’ 

^^'^.^Notwithstanding com^alsory legislation, and the forcing 
i^^abour for the sovereign already noticed, it is evident that 
^oidition of the labourer, even when employed on royal 
^'prb^rtjTj was undergoing amelioration. In a remarkable 
t^<>ppi!^ntly unpublished letter of Humphrey Mitchell, 
f the queen’s works at Windsor (and for some 
iber of parliament for that borough), to l4ord 
Written in lj575, he says — At iny first entry 
I could scarce get workmen by cominisBion ; 

V^oiithly * payes, impressing through the mayor 

^v]|^li^tiaciouB in yirork, rewarding tlio diligent, and 
where I perceive them loitering, I 
into such an obedience and a desire to 
‘ ‘Xtfiat w^re I have one I can have twenty to 
l^jesty ; and when at the first entry into tho 
iy their breakfast at eigM of the clock in the 
ciC>'kn<l drinking at three in tho afternoon, T have 
' 1 ^. custom from them, and have only allowed 

at noon, and, os necessity sorveth, some- 
with their contentation ; and for that also 
them they must know their duty, I bring 
i^;p^^ 3 jeoture at the college [Windsor] twice every 
{I no hour’s work thereby, for tho.se days they 
1^^ I suffer not a swearer nor filthy talker in 
to thy knowledge, by all which means I think 
, .... jest^faath her work done as diligently as any other 
Vnvktft man hath."-. 

, Light is th^wn on the arrangement, of hours by a clause 
in tho above-mentioned Statute of Labourers of the fifth 
yew of the Queen’s reign. It enacted that — 

: labourers being hired for wages by tho day or 

‘ nSiWtpixt the mfitat of the months of March and Septom> 


"Worl 



bor, be and continue at their work at or before five of the clock in the 
niomiug, aud continue at work and not depart until hct^>ixt seven 
and eight o'clock at night (except it be in tho timo of bre;ikfji.st, 
dinner, or drinking), the wliich time at the most sliall not exceed 
above two houi-si and a half in a day, that is to say, at every drink- 
ing one* half hour, for his dinner one hour, and for his shfisp 
when he is allowed to sleep, tlie which is from the midst of May 
to the midst of August, half an hour at tho most, ami at e very 
brttakfast one half hour ; and all the said artificers and Inhourors 
betwixt the midst of Scj.temher and the midst oftMarch sliall 
be and <x>ntinue at their woik from the s]>ring of the day in tho 
morning until tho night of tlie .same day, excejit it he in time 
afore npiiointed for breakfast and dinm r, upon pain to lose and for- 
feit one penny for every hour's iih^. nre, to be deducted and 
faulked o\xi of his wages that shall .so rtluoid.’’ 

lu the first parliament after the acces-sion of James an 
attempt made towards the close of tho previous reign to 
enforce the rating of wages arid the payiuent of the rated 
amounts was renewed. Thu Act recites, in tlie same terms 
as were used only two years before, that the Act of 1 562 
“hath not, according to tlie true meaning thereof, been 
duly put in execution,” and, in order lu remove a doubt as 
to the apidicution of the ])rmciple of nssts-sing wages, 
expressly extends it “to rate wages of any labourers, 
weavers, spinsters, or workmen whatsoever, either working 
by tho day, week, niuiitli, year, or taking any wt»rk at any 
person or persons’ hand whatsoever, to be done in great 
or otherwise.” The giving or receiving more or less than 
the proclaimed price was expressly declared to be an 
offence. 

In Scotland we find complaints in the IGtli century by 
masters of salt-pans of the great rise in wages, and early iu 
the 17th century (1G17) justices were directed to fix at 
quiTter sessions the ordinary rate of liire and wages of 
workmen, labourers, and .servants, and to imprison those 
who refused to serve for the appointed liire. At the same 
! time, “that servants may bo the moie willing to obey the 
onlinanco,” power was given to the justices to compel [»ay- 
ment of wages. This law was re-enacted in 1661. Some 
ye*ai*8 previously (1606) any one hiring a collier or suiter 
without asuiricieiit testimonial from hi^ hist master was com- 
jiulled to deliver him up if demanded ; and colliers and suiters 
w ere empowered to apprehend vagabonds and sturdy beggars 
and force them to labour. In 1021, iu consequence of “ tho 
great straits ami necessities that the poor labourers of tlie 
ground ” were driven to by the “ fraud and malice ” of 
servants who either refused to be hired without tho promise 
of great wages, or else hired themselves from Martinmas to 
Whitsunday, then “ casting them loo.so ” on purjuise to 
make their gain and advantage by extraonliivary works, 
such as casting and winning peats or turfs, building fold 
dykes, and shearing hi the harvest, liireJ servants were 
forbidden to leave umess upon proi»f to a justice of the 
peace that they were hired to another. If it was found 
that a servant was not so liire«i, his muster was era- 
jiowercd to detain him at the previous rate ^of wages. 
l\>wer was given tJ apprehend a servant “ wdio ^roke 
loose,” and to di‘liver him to a eonstablc i.r justice, and a 
power to all persons to ap[uvliend loos land inasterless men 
and wminen found within their own bounds; and the 
justices and constables were empowered to compel them to 
servo for competent hire and wages. Twenty years later 
servants in manufactories wore compelled to work at 
reasonable rate.s, and not to hire without their previous 
master’s consent lloiist's of correction were created -for 
disobedient servants, and iu 1672 masters of oorreetic ii 
houses wore empowered to receive such servants and* to 
force them to work, and to correct them According to tluir 
demerits. These later law.^ of Scotland were accompanied 
i by others ilireeted against vagrancy. 

Passing over Kgislatiou which either allecteil only 
particular trades (although denoting the growth *of manu- 
facturing industry), or related rather to the poor laws than 

IIV. -V sa 
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directly to the subjoct of this article, and arrivinj^ at the 
middle of the ISth century, we find the legislature no longer 
employed in compelling labourers or artisans to enter into 
iuvoliiiUarv sorvi(*c, but regululing the summary jurisdiction 
of justices in the imiltcr of disputes between employers and 
emi>loycil, in relation to contracts and agreements, express 
or implied, ]»resmmed to have been eiiUjrcd into voluntarily 
on both sides. 

The statute ‘JO Goo. 11. o. 19(passi'd in 1716) provided 
that all complaints, ditlVreiices, and disputes arising 
between masters and servants in husbandry hired for one 
year or longer (extended by a siilK'^e(iiient statute of the 
same reign to those hired for less than a year), or arising j 
between masters and artificers, liandicraftsmen, and miners : 
(api'lied in 1 S*J‘J to labourers of every sort), were to be | 
determined by one or more justices, who. upon C(»mplaint 
of the servant, might d^'teiinine any disjnite as to wages 


ff 0 

7. That the arrest of wag<3a in Scotland in payment of fines should 
he abolished. ^ 

The Master and Servant Act 1807, sometimes called Lonl 
Eicho’s Act, was framed upon the^ report of the committee, 
and embodied most of the recommendations. As regards 
simple breaches of contract, the position of servants was 
considerably improved. Imprisonment, which, under the 
former Acts, the uiagistrato was authorized* to impose in 
the first instance as a punishment for a breach of the 
contract, was taken away, except as auxiliary to the juris- 
diction, as the conse»iucnce of di^i>b:diencc to the order 
of the court; and wherever fuj^isonment might, under 
the former Acts, have been accompanied by Imrd labour, 
Ihe power to order hard labour was taken away. Lord 
Klcho’s Act did not, however, remove the dissatisfaction 
felt on the part of workmen, and- the events of a few 
years rendcMcd it desirable to reconsider the whole law', 


and <udcr [Myrnent of any sum found to be due, not - with reference not only to bre;ic>.RB of contract but ti <»ther 
exceeiling KIO in ca-^e of a servant in husbandry, and . 1*5 special legishUioii of a criminal k^nd, and to the general 
in c:i>c of artifi< L‘rs and other labourers, and, in the t^vent law of conspiracy atrectiiig the- iv%tion of employer and 
of non payment, might levy the same by disln;ss on the employed. 


goods of the master. In ca'^e of complaint by the master, 
the authority of the jnstire \\a> still larger, lie had power 
to entertain a compl.iint of “any misdemeanour, mis- 
carriage, or ill bt li.iviour of the sirvant in his or her 
service or ern[»loynii‘nt,” and to hear, examine, :iiid 
determine th? same. If the decision was adverse to the 
borvaut, the might eitlier abate some part of the 

wages due to ^neh sir\ant, or di>cliarge him from the 
service, or he ini^dit putii'h the ofieiider by committing 
him to tlic hou.-e of ct)ri\ction, ‘‘there to Ik* corrected,’’ 
wdiich toim was h* Id to mean correction l»y whipping aiid 
hoMing to liard labour for a rea>onable time, not exceeding 
a month. 


Commissioners reported in 1875 recommending, so far 
as relates to the scope of this article, that the proceedings 
should be altogether divested of a penal character and 
assunie that of a civil proceeding for specific performance 
or recovery of damages, and that, to oflcct the main object, 
lit)!'. I Eh*ho\s,/\ct should be amended oi a new Act framed 
in , clgaror language. Within* a few montlis of the 
[uvsentation of the report, ^Ir Cross, then secretary of 
sta/e, introduced two bills, the one an “Employers ami 
Wi»rkmeii Bill, *’ ami the other a “ Conspiracy ami Protec- 
tit»n of lVoj>erty BilV’ these bills, after undergoing 
considerable discussion and alteration in their ditiereiit 
j stages, Were passed and came into ofieratioii on the Ist 


statute on this subju’t, t(Mjk a sumewliat wider scoj)e, 
dealim; with l»rcti' ]\v> uf eontmcL on the part of the servant 


A >latute of l8*Jo (4 Geo. IV. c. 34), tlio next general ‘ September 1875. This deals with the former 

Act. While carrying out the recommendation of the 
rorniiiishioners regarding Lord Elch«>’s Act, aud placing 
in not entoriu'/ into the agrei*d service at all, as well jls hi | all [provisions of a penal character in a sc[»amt 0 Act 
qiiittiiiu* it bi fore tlie tt im a;jree(l on liad expired, and | (“ (‘ons[»iracy and Protection of •Property ”), tile legisla- 
►»ubjectiug thi H- bie.u li' s ji.- well ns any mi-^tlenieanour I tiue thouglit fit to go further and take away tlio right of 
or niiscia.diift wiiik in the -ei vice to th*.* juri'^dietioii of \ enfon ing performance of contrac'ts of labour (although that 
the jus ti( e, who miudit adjudge ilje oU’ender to be Ms a vory important branch of civil procedure in relation to 


impi ironed in the liou-r ol 


exceeding three, inoiith- (l»iit without any power to order 
corjporal juini^hinent ), abitin*^ a pnqpurtiunal part of his 
wages in tiie fiitiin*, oi .uIj(id_:iMg him to io.<e tlie whole or 
part of his wain'S already e.u lied ; tir, he might diMiii.ss him 
from the serviee. 

Thus -tool the htatute law until l^GT. In con.'jcquenro 
of con.-ideralde di.-Mti.-'faetinn nil of wuiknieii with 

the adjudic'ilion of jii-tieeh, a selei t lummittee of the 
ilou-e of Coiiimons wu.s a[p[>oiiited in the preNious year to 
ifif|riire. into the state of the law' as regards contracts of 
between master and servant, and as to the 
expediency of amending it. That committee rc[»orted - 

Uv 


liwii for a term ii<»t j various inattorH of contract), and make it a mere queution 


of reco\tTy of damages, unles.s both particB agree that 
.security for performance of the contract shall he given 
instead of damages. Adjudication can be by courts of 
summary jurisdiction.^ 

Neither this Act nor its predecessor takes away the 
right of [Parties sue in the ordinary civil tribunals of the 
country ; but the Act puts county courts (iu Scotland the 
ordinary sheriir court of the county, in Ireland the civil 
bill court) practically on the same footing with courts 
of .summary jurisdiction, — the jurisdiction of magistrates 
being .sinqily because the county courts in most places do 
not .sit .sufilciently often f(jr tlie practical adjudication of 
, ,,,, , , , ... ,, the.se dillerenceH. The title of the Act, “to enlarge the 

‘i. TiMt -.I - und.-i !}..■ l:iw of u.a .-omI county courts in respect ^isputes ^l^twe^^ 

hhoil'l ’o ;.»i' .1 ly in hn;:! lud Jiud Inl.iM'l l.f'oi. 1\^., i,r 


laop' I'! '_'i j! III J.i .1 -! !jn*ij'ii,iiy ;iM'l in 

J.'ifj i i ■ fn.t' J .'.Mi.r I'i i/i frif* or the .slnTill. 

y,. I'r 1*^ j.ni. I 1 111- >iy siiiiiTiionh in Kn^d.'iiMl .'ind lo-- 

l;irni. ond win li T to ■ iu '>ii>iiuid, Jind, Ihilin;' -i|ip*'.'ir.»nM- uf 
tk'fwM i oit 111 .o'l' .n-: to .'intirinii or f-iliitioii, the court Hhouhllnxo 
jvc.w" to int v, irr.'.’jt t., .ip|.rrlii ii«I, 

4 . Tint fU i.*- by tin«*, ;ind failing priyrnent by 

Ti. That t]w' ’.Id linv*- j»owi‘r wlifii Kiicli a four^^* 

if» d*-#'mfd advi-iblo to ord* r tli»‘ d‘ fMcl.»nt to fulfil tin* cuntriict, 
nri'l al.so, if to [ liiu, to find sft«*urity that ho will 

do so. 

fj. Tint in aggiavutoil im-c, i.'i-.ii li of f onini/jt, caii.sing injury 

T..T«»ori or [irotH-rtv, tlu' r;*,l** or sln-iin* Hhould have the 

lA swurdiug pLUiii»hmt*bt i;u[irhHjumont inutead of fino. 

' / f' ' 


eiii[»loytTs and workmen, and to give other courts a limited 
civil jurisdiction in re.Hpoct of such <li.sputes, ” indicates its 
general scope, which is borno out by its provisions. It 

^ In Kiii/liTiil such rourtfi are a jiolice or atipoudiary inagUtrate, or, 
wlicrc th»Ti* is no surli magistrate, two or more juhticcH Hitting at soins 
pl;w c for Imldiiig petty wwsiona, or, in the city of Tendon, 

tin* lord niJiyor or an alderman Hitting at the Maimioii KouHe or 
(Juildhall. In Heotlaiid Urn court of summary Juristliction is the 
.small debt court, of the Hhcriff of the county. In Ireland Iho court 
! IS curistiliiU!il of one or more of the iliviMionol JuniiciMt of the police 
district cif Dublin m«tro|>oliN, and elsewhere in Ireland of two or 
more juht.ie.es of the jieoce in petty HCSHions, Hitting at a place oppoiiited 
for holding petty Mssiona. Thsss courta are, for the putposM of ths 
Act, civil couvti* 
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extends to ^^any disj^uto between an employer and a 
workman arising ^ut of or incidental to their relation as 
such.” Tho expression ‘‘workman” does not include a 
domestio or menial sevvant, but means any person who, 
being a laboureri servant in husbandry, journeyman, 
artificer^ handicraftsman, miner, or otherwise engaged in 
manual labour, whether undci? the age of twonty-ono years 
or above tltut ago, has entered into or works under a 
contract with an employer, whether tho contract be made 
before or after tho passing of the Act, be express or 
implied, oral or in -'ting, and bo n contract of service or 
a contract personally to e..^3ciito any Work or labour. Pay- 
ment of damages and debts under the Act, os in other 
Closes of judgment debts, is enforceable by imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding fix weeks, only on proof of ability 
and neglect to j)ay,' whether the proceedings be in the 
county court or in the (;uurt of siininiary jurisdiction. 

Two circumstances sin w the r^id strulcs made in a few 
years in the position of labour in relation' to legislation. 
Lord Elclio's Act in 1 Hov received the title of “ The Master 
and Servant Act.” In eight years that title is silently 
dropped, and “ Kiiiployers and \Vr)rkmcn ” substituted. In 
1867 the prime minister spoke in high terms of eulogy of 
Lord Elcsho’s Act as securing valuable rlgl/ls for workimui. 
In 1875 the same prime minister, speaking A few weeks 
after tho passing of tho Act of that year, remarked that for 
the first time in tho history of tlie country tho employer 
and employed sat under fttimil laws. « 

Althoiigli tho ginioral tiiinloney of I'oloninl looishtiou is to follow 
Hint of tlio parcMit cuuiitry, when* it can be applied, that is ti< t tho 
c;iHC in oomi*- iiiipurtniit Hritish (polonies iii relation tu the oiiforcc- 
iiunit of labour contracts. 

In New South Wales, .s«*rv!ints, including artificers, journcyincii, 
and liftii<lu*raftHnu*ii, and t;ll agiicultunil lahourcrs, na well as 
domestic .servants, am dealt with under a culonial Aot of 1S.'»7. 
For not fultUlingu cout,ra<5t, wln-thci* liy dcaorling or not entering 
uiKMi the serviee, or for utluu nu.si’onducL or ill Iwhaviour, justices 
Upon conviction may impose a line not excceiling .£10. In default 
or dUtress, iini»ri.sonmeiit, not exeeiMling fourteen elays, or forfeiture 
of wages then due, may follow. Oblaimiig advances of money after 
entering into a eonlra(?t a»'d reftiMing to go to tho phw’o of service, 
or refusing to perforin Wtirk to the extent of the advain;e witlmiit 
reasomihle eaus<*, is puiiishahlo by direct imprisonment witli or 
without Imrd labour for any term n(»t exceeding tlirei? nionth.s. 
Persons knowingly eomwviling or employing absconding or absent- 
ing servaiits or ]iersimdiiig thorn t<i violate agreements are liable to 
n ]umally not e\ee»Mliiig £10, and in default im]»risonnient for four- [ 
teon days. On tlw other hand wages not exeee«liiig ffiO and full ' 
costs may bo reeovere<l by di.stre>s, and in default imprisoumnit 
for fourteen ilaya ; masters arc also liable to n ]icnalty for with- 
holding property of tlieir servanta. lude|K*iideiitly of these pro- 
visions, justices may liear and determine in a summary inaiiu«*r 
any cotnplaint, diirurcmte, or dispute between a servant and his 
master, and the awanl may bo enforced by cancelling an agn*ement 
or imposing a fine, and iii default of distivsH by imprisonment not 
excMing fuurtotui days. The power of im]>risonmcnt under the 
Act does not extond to woiiuui. 

In South Australia, by an Act of 1S7S (following in the main tho 
tenor of Lord Fichu’s Act, rather than tho legislation ofl87.‘>)i wheii- 
over thf» employer of employed neglects or ndiusivs to fulfil any eon- 
truct, or the employed iiegleels or refuses to enter or eontinue Ins 
service or absouts liimself, or whimovcr any disputu arises l»otwe»*ii 
the parties, tho ca.so may bo aiimuiarily decided by justices, who 
may order an abatement of wages due, or direct the lullilineni of 
tho contract, with a dire»‘tion to tho party com [dained against to 
find Cecurity by rccogiit/.anee or lioiid with or without suretw’s ; m- 
tho contract may bo unuullod and tho amount of wagos or comix*!!- 
sation apportioned ; (»r, where pecuniary compon.satiou will not, in 
the opinion of the justiws, meet tho circumstances of the case, they 
may impoae a fiiie not oxcoctling £20. The neglect or refusal to 
Jind security for perfoniiarice of contract may be enforced by im- 
P*'{*o*'mont not exoouding three months. 

Tho Victorian statutes itdaiiug to master and servant were con- 
in 1804. Under that Act all agricultural and other 
labourers and workmen and artisans, as well as domestic wrvant.<«, 
vrem made liablo on summary cimviction to imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding three iiioutfiM, or abatement of wagos, for branches of coii- 
or for disobedience or other misconduct or misilutiieauour. 
Tlie like imprisonment was provided for obtaining advances of 
tiid reiWiig to serve, end also for wilful or uegligeut acts 
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involving^ a destruction of work or materials committed ifin 
workman's charge, in default of payment of damag**s (limiti-d to 
£10). Wages and auuimls for ill-traatmeiit were inad« recoveinlilo 
by order. 

It is impoHsiblo williiu the limits of this artielu to f«>ll(»w llie 
ditferent provisions in vaiious colonies afieetiiig the H'lition of 
employer and eniployed, 'po lender a summary of practical value, 
local jwruliaiiti«?H and i xrgt m k's must be borne in mind. Wlieio 
iJutivB or foreign rjiees foim a ni.'iterial part of the iniliiitiial 
lation, or where eliaiigrs h.-ue orcurred lu tiieir condttioii, the 1 :h Is 
must bo taken into neiajiini ; lor »*\.iiMple, the legislation of ,lamai» .i, 
although now eonstituted .m (irilijiary HHtish eolony, nin-t 
cuiiKidcred in relation to thi- fniint r i-Kisteinaj of shivery and to the 
iiitcimediate status of appi.-nti. . -Inp its abolition. m 

Uritlsliduiami, the larg(! numl..*r ..f from the Hast Indies, 

umiiy of them woiking on tlie uiider indeiiluivs, must not 

be. Io.«»t sight of. 

With regard to India, tliat va.sf, iii-.i cannot be de.alt ivitli .is if 
tile indu.stii.il popiilition •'oIl■.i^t»*■l of I iiMpt mainif.ietut iiig in 
its cities. Allhoiigli n.itivi-s are m.-o i-injlv dniim^ in the l.it*onr 
uinl ownership involved in lliepmiin* ton.-t msiiiir.i. hin^. tin; enl- 
livation of the sod form’ thi* basi*, ol ll..- nf tvvo-tliiids of 

tin* population. The inie ve w of i-, tl.il .is a ^\llnl.• it i.s 

divided into a va.sl number of iinlepunli iiT -li-aftniLr oigaiii/cd 
groups, cultiv.iting, tiMiling, and maiiul.u t nunj, ;;')V.iiied by law 
made up to a gh ai extent ot local n- ii/* s .iii i m -♦.•le ,, jud \s]i*ic 
caste is often niendy .i naiin* for ti.ide i j* . up n imi, tin* \ir.ige. 
coiiimniiilies eompiising families who m*.- h-i.iLtuv n\» put- 

leis, blui'ksinilhs, hiiniess niakei*4^ and sn ti>illi. 

Tile eoTiililioii of tie* law in Kuioj.f.iri -t.ite- .»! the pres, iil time 
with regaril to the enfbiei nn*iit of lilumr (amli.nt- is ll.i-. lu 
France emitisu'ls of \\«iik .nid s*iviee -t.uid on the -..mie 
other eontl.'iels. The bie.n li r.f siieji ( oiill lel % i-. ieOii,;..,l .is a 
piivatt* iio.tti r, as tin* Mibjet l ot ii <‘!.nm for di.uiMo, l.nt n-.t o( 
the apolie.itioii of th** eiimiii.il 1 i\v. Tin* i..'i.\,iy ol d lU. •>:< is 
legiilihtl by tin* (’ode XiipoKon. 'I'lie jilge ile pm\ d' • ides the 
amount wdn n the sum elaiimtl is iMnl<u UuO fi.im*-, uheii iboie 

1 *hat ;mionnt tin* tnbiin.d of j’n st iust.iin ■ . So in llelgium lh-*ie i*< 

i:o eriniiiml penally Jitl.ieliing to the bie i di of a l■oIJtr.n t of 1 it. i,i ; 
su' ll a contract entitbstln* .iggiievtd p.uty, as i ommi.iI juI*. only 
to pecnni‘*.y il.-iin.iges ; and tin* tin* i is.- m ti..- Niil.r- 

1 iiids, Au'-tria lluiig.iry, Hdy, I'oitii.’.il, Swiden, N.ii\i.i\. .ml 
ilu.ssiu. in S\\ it/el land there is no enminal liability. |.io\i'bd tl,e 
<leH*liction ol duty involves no i onse.jurm i*- Mijiirn-us i.» th** pii'-iK’ 
u. Ifai** or to the lift* or In.ilth of »>ther pt i.-'oii-. '| he ]'i i foi m 'ii -e 
of e<iiiti,«et^, however, in tin* 1 i»gi r VNoik*. iii Suit '• i bind i-- < ’u. 'I 

by tin* .sv.slem of “ det nnipte, ' or poitu-u w j- i-ti:’..d .is 
security by tin* i tn[iIo\er. In Piii*-^'!. !ill!ioM:_'h i:i l^'l;< .1 ‘he 

penal re^ul.it ions previously «xi-ti!'g a‘:,duvt l-i-.'elns ol ...iit!.. t 
and vviorieful ei-ssati.m of on tin* j.ait of wmb'ii'ii ::J n'ir>, 

mines, iiinl un*l.illuigi. ,d i siablivlnm nts .nnl in 'indi i.;hiinid 

ries ainl pits wt le repe ilt*d, ]>oH« I hw- .n« it ' « m-. ^tiil *..pibK* 
«»f beingefiloieed by w.iv of tine, ami. lu d« 1 uilt, b\ i --liie t itiipi e.i»u- 

iiieiit in *'’«jme pIl)^iln•e^. ae liimi a_r' uitu! d I aiel .le.i.iist 

boatmen or woikineii eiie.ieed in ^p, , ial I'l Id i-i l-'O u w. ik. 

Of the ITlited State--, the Kiielidi l. ple . Ijt Hi\ e wio!.-lhim To 
(he Foii'igti Olfii e in l.MiU. -“'I’inie u. !• w i oiinM i- •- ’U wlii-htln* 
Working m. in is In Id in ‘'in li ne.iid a-- in th" I'nitMl Stat»sof 
Aiiieri< .1. Till* laboiii mg e] iss, n i\ In* s iid :.. . e.),i ,i e tie- i-ntira 
.\iiiei ii-aii nation. Kv er\ in.iu woik- n-i ■» lixing, I'lh'ws.i pioles- 
sion, or is eiig.iei d either in no u ani i b- oi in lUUsi.d pai-uils.*^ As 
miebt be evpeeted, it in ly be n.ikI lhal, .i - t.. l>.,ih pailn s t(» a eon- 
ti.iel for lal»pur nnd servin, lluv st md np.>n il.e nn re f«Miting 
contract, aim such eontun t is not distingui-ln I from any <ttlu r con- 
tract. idle III. it ter dtus in*l b.-lmig t** tie pioviin e of fedcial b-gis- 
lutioii, but tillin' le-ulatioii of e.n ll ]'.iilnulai Stati*. TJnlv has 
been no leel.^lation, howe\»r. making the lae • li of .1 lonhait for 
labour or suvnes tin* .subje< I ot ( nniiiial b«i*ility. font nn t- of 
appivulii eship aie, nevei t heless, eiitoi . (‘djliy .statutory pVoVi.si(»ns. 

Wo. have liithorlo dealt with tho inode of enforcing con- 
tracts of labour. It remains to .«ipoak of tho extent to 
which the contracts lliein.'-clvos are controlled. 

Witli ivfcrcnco to the period of service, there is no law 
directly limiting it. A right even to jicrpctiml .service 
founded on a contract may not perhapa be illegal mid VM»id ; 
for, if ll nnin cun contract to .serve for one year, t4icn s( eiiis 
to be no reason to prevent hia contracting to .serve tor one 
huiidrotl years if he should so long live,- though tin- louits 
wouhl be inclined to ouusid"r it an iinprovuhnt engage- 
ment, and wouhl ^ not be very strict in eiiforniig it 
(Christian). No such perpetual coiitract.s howciicr, exi.st in 
actual practice, and where no time is expressly stipulated 
or implied the contract is generally construed to endure 
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until determined by a reasonable notice on either side, 
to be construed by the general usage in relation to the 
particular cuiploynient. If a time is expressed or implied, 
the silent continuing in the service after its expiration 
draws with it in general a renewal of the same terms as 
were originally stipulated for. In agriculture the general 
engagement, express or implied, is for a year. In manufac- 
ture it is seldom so Jong, and in journeyman handicrafts it 
is sunietimcvS by the liour, but the usage to calculate earn- 
ings and the time of payment by the hour or day is often 
of course quite distinct from the duration of the contract 
Paymoait by inea*^uiv or quantity (piece w^ork) is very 
general, and so far as the calculation of earnings is con- 
cerned supersedes reference to time. Nevertheless the 
obligation to serve may be conditional on the employer 
finding a reasi»iiable quantity of work, or may ex[)ressly or 
•implicitly endure until a reasonable notice is given on cither 
side. In the pottery manufacture in North JStalFordshire 
most of the workmen in the dilforent branches t)f the trade 
are paid by the quantity according to a price list, the 
engagement being by usage, from ^lartinnias to Afartinmas ; 
and in this and in most other manufactures where the 
artisan works on the material and in the manufactory or 
the workshop of tli'i empli>yer he is subject to the usual 
hour.s of work, although only paid by the quantity. 

Must workmen of dll classes and deseriptioms of labour 
are paid weekly, in whatever way their earnings accrue or 
are calculate«i. The contracts of inlants (see Invaxt) for 
their personal services as necessary lor their maintenance 
are enforceable, for unless they could make such contracts 
they* might starve. As long as these contracts weiy'. 
enfiirecablo by imprisonment the courts looked closely into 
them, refusing to enforce them unles.s tliey were mutual, 
that is, capable of being enforced against the employer as 
well as against the servant. If there were an agreement 
to serve under circumstance's wliiidi involved no obligation 
to employ, the courts would not enforce the contract, and 
young servants were not uiifrecpicntly discharged from 
custody on the ground that no obligation to serve existed 
by reasi)!! of the oni ''itlednf.*.ss. (.\»ntracts of ArriiKNTicK- 
SlllP (y.c. ) are beyond the limits of this article. 

Thu will of the parties is not interferetl with as regards 
the description of labour or the inle(]U'icy of the remunera- 
tion agreed upon. In the absence of any verbal or written 
stipulation, the pi i forrn irn-e of labour upon an express or 
implied request in geiifiMl involves an implied agreement 
to pay the value of it in the current coin of the realm; 
and wherever a iiuitviality of agreement can be implied, 
that i.> to .say, where it is not onesided, it can be enforced. 
As the ^'Mqdoycr and ernployeil are free, nhuy would 
primarily have a right to stipulate that the remuneration 
f<»r service should be for .something else than^inoncy, a.s 
for aiticlu'i of value, or for an exchange of labour ; but the 
primary ri^rlit of employer and employed to make their 
own arrangements a.s to the mode <>f reiiiuiieratiou is 
interfered with in Erq-Iand by higi^lation, e»[ serially by the 
fio-called Truck Act, 1 and li Will. IV^ c. 37, applying to 
all per-ofH employed in the manufacture of iron from rais- 
ing tire .stone to the completion ol the making of the pro- 
duct.s of iron and -teel, and tlie manufacture of all (»ther 
hardwo/e and c\itlfry,and the gr*tting of coal, stone and slate, 
salt ^mdiclay, and the manufacture of ])ottery, and the 
weaving, \t>repar.it ion. and dyeing of woollen, wairsted, 
cotton clffth, and .-dk. The object of the statute i.s to 
compel pigment of wages in money. For this purposi; it 
prohibits agreements for paying wages otberwi.se, and pro- 
hibits paying them in good-> or money's worth. To insure 
obedience, it enables the artificer to Repudiate a contract 
and payment contrary to its i»rovi.sions, and, however fairly 
hi^ uu.y have been dealt with, to enforce payment in Buch 
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case over again. It is obvious tlfat such a provision is 
open to two most important objectionSf* — (1) it interferoB, 
with that freedom of contract and conduct which is 
universally recognized as of the greatest benefit; (2) it 
enables an artiticor who may have requested and received 
payment otherwise than in money, and who may have 
benefited thereby and been most justly and kindly treated,/ 
to commit a great dishonesty by enforcing payment again. • 
But, grave as these objections are, the legislature has deemed 
. it necessary to face them jin order to guard against the 
mischiefs of a system under wi^v^he workman may 
receive directly rfrom his employer, or indirectly, as 
through “tommyshops” in w^hich the employer has an 
interest, articles not; a real equivalent of the wages; so 
that but for the statute an emplpyer nright engage a man 
to work for him with a promise of payment in goods, and 
cheat him by giving him goods of Inferior quality or over- 
charged, or engaging him' with^ promise of money and 
then cheating him by a prepare ?to take goods, or by 
KU[)[)lying the man with* goods bo/ond his wages, get him 
into his debt, and then exercise an injurious control over 
him. It is in vain to^say that the master would cheat iu 
cases where money wages were agreed for, b^' withholding 
money agreed to be paid, and that the law would redress 
the one wrong as readily as the other. The answer is that 
.such a cheat is too barefaced, and would certainly be 
succes.sfully rq^isted ; while more or less of inferiority in 
the ^iuplity or value of goods might be endured, or, if 
contested, would give rise to mure doubtful inquiries. 
Wb<»thcr these mischiefs are worth the remedy, or whether 
tliii remedy is the best, is not the question to be discussed 
or determined in this articla . ;Vm** 

As servants in husbandry are ^ften remunerated in pait 
in other ways than by money, as by land or its produce, 
or by house room, and in ^^riefy of ways, the Truck 
Act especially exempts them.^bomesli(x servants are also, 
specially exempted. Moreover; by express provision, the 
Act does not prevent any employer of any artificer or; 
agent of such employer from supiiiying or contracting to. 
Ku[q)ly medicine or medical attendance, or any fuel, or any.; 
luaterials, tools, or implements employed by the artificer in, 
bis trade or occupation if employed in mining, or any hay,^ 
corn, or other provender for horses or other beasts of 
liurden employed by such artificer in hia trade or occupii* 
tion, nor from letting any tenement at a rental -to. any. 
artificer, workman, or labourer within the Act, not ftoW 
supplying or contracting to supply to any artificer .v My < 
victuals dre.s.sed or prepared under the roof of the 
and there to be consumed by such artificer, nor from Biei^^ 
deductions or stoppages, or advancing' money for 
these purpo.scs, provided that only the real value • 

and that the agreement for any such stoppage or dedi 
is in writ ing. Employers are not prevent^ fromadvf 
money to an artificer for, his contributions to a Mm 
society or to a saviugB bank, or for his relief du aickneiii^ 
or for tlio education of his children, or from making dedi^^i 
lions for such education, if the agreement for such dduoti^^ 
is in writing. The interpretation of the Truck' AM 
exercised the most subtle intellects. , It has 
mined by the majority of judges that the otligatfcm'^w 
render services personally is necessary ' to make - the 
applicable. 'Fhe circumstances under which stoppages rum 
deductions may be made, and other exceptions from ^ , 
operation of the prohibitory clausM of the Act, hsyiea^ 
been the subject of divergent opinions. A custom 
prevailed among the emplo^rs cfflirtificers in thd«^ieilT 
*inaimfactures*of letting out Ajframes and. machinery; to 
artificers employed by^bem, iu 1874 contracti .to a^^ 
wages for frames were declar^ ille^l^ oiul the stoppft|[^w 
wages made ^nla^fuL By a. df the 
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fend ' Workmen Act l8f5, forfeitures on the ground of ' 
absence or leaving work cannot, in the case of a child, 
young person, or woman subject to the provisions of the 
Factory Acts, be doduq^ed from or set off against a claim 
f or Arages or other sum due for work done before such 
absence or leaving work, except to the amount of tho 
: damage (if any) which tho employer sustained by reason 
of such abac ace or leaving worL 

Great evils having arisen in Scotland through the 
arrestment of wages for debts of labourers, manufacturers, 
artificers, and othv * work people, the power to arrest 
wages earned there not 'ceding twenty shillings a-week 
was in 1870 taken away, and limited in amount where the 
wages are above that sum. A provision of a statute of the 
reign of George IL, “to prevent oppression of the labourers 
and workmen employed in any respect in or about making 
or manufacturing of gluvas, breeches, boots, shoes, slippers, 
wares or goods of that sort,” requires the true weight, 
quantity, or tale to lO declared of goods and materials 
delivered out to be wrought up in those manufactures. 

' The system of the “livret*’ (still the law in some 
Eatopoan states, although fallen into disuse as no longer 
in harmony with the direction of mo<lcrn views), by wbicli 
it is a condition precedent to a workman^entcring into a 
contract, or being engaged by a frosh employer, to produce 
a document certifying that ho has fulfilled his previous 
engagements, is unknown now in Englancl. The former 
system, of rules stood mush on the same footing, and there 
is something closely resembling it introduced into the rules 
regulating the employment of drivers of public vehiehs in 
the metropolia It is only in relation to domestic service 
, 4hat U new employer concerns himself with the antecedents 
of a servant or with anything beyond the capacity to 
work;' and the former employer in whoso interests 
' “ livrets” were imposes! doc^ not in general deem it worth 
; while, with the present abundance of labour in every field 
of work, to impose any restraint on the departure of a 
■dissatisfied workman. The practical ground of complaint 
is not 80 much a wo' kman exchanging employers, us a 
neglect of work while remaining in service. 

The logal remedies at present in existence for breaches 
of contract havo been necessarily stated in the outline of 
the last statute on the subject of employer and employed. 
The weak point is tho absence in England of any mode 
^by whioh^ the performance of contracts of labour can be 
’lenfotqed, as contracts of other kinds can be where damages 
; aiferd a remedy. Lord Elcho’s Act of 1807 

-8^^^ a remedy in the nature of specific per- 
^ where carefully applied was found to work 

' iThe commission of 1875 expressly recom- 

■ m^ded.the retention of this power as quite distinct from 
^ ar^in|l^l^iitEhment Provision for compelling the per- 
of a contract exists in many countries whore any 
aji^ication of criminal law is repudiated. Neverthelo.ss, 
not se^moch from any objection on the part of the framers 
to. compulsory performance as from fear of its abuse by tho 
he|n^ Mud (tho bane of administrative legislature as of 
the power is gone. The result is uii- 
T^Soutel^^hardship to employers, particularly to those (and 
-ijthep^^lwss ’Ittany of them) who are themselves workers and 
on the due performance of contracts by 
; ^^ifettSSw-Workers. Thathomo legislation is defective in 
^ aspect may inferred from tho fact that subsequent 
' legislation has given the me^ns of getting labour 

V ^hirabtojper^^ without tionching on tho domain of 
, Griminal fiw. As, hoiilysr, there is little probability of an 
weudmi^^bf homo law in the direction in^cated, it is to 
he hmd'tihat obmpCnsation for diminished legal remedy 
found in up increased sense of mor^ responsi- 
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Arbitration is frequently employed to settle diffcrciicea 
between masters and workmen. 

The institution of “conseils de prud^homnics ” is know^i 
by nauie as in forci* in most of the manufacturing districts 
of France and Belgium and other Continental countries. 
The council is a recognized tribunal consi.sting of equal 
numbers of employers and employed. All dispule.s between 
master and workmen, whellier a.s to equality of w ork or rate 
of wages, are first submitt(*d to a committee, which sits 
privately, to endeavour to settle tlic question amicably and 
at a nominal expense; failing this, the case is referred to 
the council, which sits in puhlic once a month, »)r oftener 
if rcipiired. Though the right of appeal to the regular 
courts exists, it is seldom rivortul to. 

In Austria a linv of in.-lihiti d arbitration courts of 
thisdcscrij»tion in every impoitmit manufacturing town and 
district, to settle all disputes ting wages, continuance 

of work, fulfilment of contract.-, and c l;iim.> on benefit clubs 
and relief funds and matters of that kiml. Kach court of 
arbitration must be composed of nt le:i.-t twtlvo and at 
most twenty-four members, — one half of llieni employera 
elected by employers, and the otlier half workmen elected 
by workmen, each class vo‘ting se[)uniti ly. Wj.iI: men sitting 
on casi*s judged by these ctairts are paid by the lomniuno 
for every day's sitting. In the caj-e of (lie minor tiades, 
which cannot maintain regular arbitration 0(»iirts, llie trade 
hiw.s assign the rtdjmbcr lion of all rlispute^ betw cen nuister.s 
ami men in the lirst instance to tin* rcpivscntatives of the 
trade in which such rlisputes arise, and, in pluct.'- wlu rc the 
necessary quorum for that purpose cannot be made up 
by the local representatives of any j>ai t i<iilnr trade, the 
deficiency is supplictl by a certain juniiber of workmen 
temporarily appointed by the muniri[)al authorities from 
amongst tho most respectable and intelligent members of 
their class to act as arbitrators in siioli ca^es. I)i.<j»utes 
which cannot bo settldl in tbi.s way inn'll bo <lecid d by 
the common law' courts; and it is only a ctuirt oi law 
%vhich can take cogni/anci* uf a claim rai.se»l thirty days 
after the expiration of a contract to wliioli it refer-s 

In England no .such conqailsury legislation exists. The 
old guilds acted as arbitration court.^, and. although their 
decision was practically biiuling, the guilds were only 
aiiapted to deal W’ith small craft -men acting sinulv. In 
modern times the law* has been very reluctant to give 
effect even to voluntary agreements fm- rebaaing di.^'putcs to 
arbitration, on a notion tleat to take away the. jurisdiction 
of the ordinary tribunals and to -ct up a?iotlu'r was contrary 
to settled principles. Thou* aie now .sc\ cral statutes, how- 
ever, for giving legal oircet to the awards uf arbitrators 
in trade »lisputi\s voluntarily referred to arbitration and 
silting in tlie way peunfed out. Tlic most siicces.sful 
arbitrations betwetm employers and ( nq»I(^u'd appear to be 
under voluntary submission-, in aeeoniauce with rules pre- 
\ iously agreed to by empK»\ « r> ami cinpli'ved. in piS'tieiilar 
manufactures, the decisions being aeteil upon independently 
of any louislatiNc aid. v 

Applied to the one piT-eniincntly iinj>ortant — probably 
the only great — qiM'slion, the rate of wage.s, reference to 
arbitration is full of diflieulties. The ditVerence relates to 
the future, not to the past. It is an em>neous notion that 
strikes and lock-outs involve any breach of contract. In 
former days it may have been that employer and ^mp^)yod^ 
refused to carry out a contract on the grounj that iho 
other side hud first failed in the pciformaT?ec of .’ome 
condition precedent to the right to rtill on the ^fh^rfo 
perform work or to pay b-r it. os tho case miLrht W ; but in 
tho present day tho distnrbanee the previous ri*lation.sliip 
of eiuph'ver ami employed gonerally occurs without any 
stich allegation on one side or the other. Thus* in a strike 
terminated while this article is in the press, the cmitrai ts 
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between employers ami employed in the pottery trade of 
North Statlordslnre wi*re previously at an end by lapse of 
time. Tlio que^^tion in such oases is on wliat terms the 
parties will agivo for the future relationship of employer 
and employed, there being no such relationship when the 
strike began, and of course none wiiilo it is pending. 
This g«)es to the root of the whole matter, although it may 
seem a terhiiical mode of looking at it. Ihit if no such 
obstarle exi'tevl, there arc dillicultics of another kind. Tn 
such ca^es a board of conciliation i.s inevitably equally 
divided, and reference to an umpire becomes necessary. To 
give ei>iiliili‘mv, he must not be an employer or employed in 
the trade. In general, therefore, he must know nothing 
previously of the .subject he lias undertaken to settle, fie 
iiiU'it deal with it on such inq.crfcct knowledge a.s he can 
acquire in the arbitration, and a[»])ly such general principles 
as may occur to him. Neverthcle.ss much good has been 
dniie by a good-tenquTed calm inquiry iu which both sides 
learn [>erhaps for tlie iir.>t time the grounds on which the 
demand is made or resisted. 

A recent important Act of Parliament, the Employers^ 
Liability Act ISSO, mu.st be noticed. To render its pro- 
visions intelligible, it is nece.s'^firy to btatc the general 
law 4)11 the subject 4'f ci\il liability for negligence. A 
person win) lmu-cs iiijuiy to the person or properly of 
another is liabb* in d.ninges to that per.snn, and if the 
injury has resulted in ilealli the right of action in ex- 
tended to the representatives, on btdialf of the ‘widow ca* 
chihliun, indrjfiidenlly of any criminal liability incurred by 
the ii''glig»'nce. Jf tile j»er*^«in who committed the neuligcnt 
act is in ilic .'-erviei* of another, and the negligent act w»vs 
committed in the course of the diM.-harge (d his duty, tlio 
cImI liaidlity extends t4) the master. 'I’hi.s liability of the 
master is impoitant to the iiijiin*d person, because the 
servant is in ino-t ca.sc'j a much piorer iierson tlian the 
m I'-ter. I f tliey were e<jiially able to pay duinage.s, nothing 
would l•t•; giin-Ml by rc.')<»rting to tlie iiuistor. But tho lia- 
])ility‘»f the litter was not, bebue extended to make 

tlie master re'*ponsil>le in daniage.s if the peraon injured 
and the iitiuligent h« rvant were both iu hU service and 
both were ])erfnrmiiig the .^aiiie kind of duly, a ‘‘common 
emidoyiiient ” a^ it has been termed, and if the nmstor, so 
far from bt-in:: guilty of any actual ncgligeiieu him.^elf, had 
employed a g..neriilly rjimpolcnt pLi.s«)n, and had provided 
Jiim v\it|i tilt' meaii'* of properlv |»ei torming his diit}’. No 
vindication of the then law -e'-ms necer'.'^ary, for, whether 
th-'j liability an einplovr lo .-t riin-.M'rs i'- ju.«t or ntd, 
there i.s an ob\it)ii.s iji-tinctioii bi*t\\e* n .-uch a liability ami 
rf'jioiiai’oilify where all p.irties are “rowing in the same 
b l it,’’ to adopt an e\ prc*j.-»iuii u.-ed in one caKc, whether the 
injure I per.'soii be a herv.mt <»r gue.^t of tlie mu.-ler. Both 
Sire \ol i{it. e!>, ami iM^th know that the niaMcr W'ill not 
]n:r-^ uj idy iiit *r\» ne. There tloes imt uppoiir to bo any 
injn-lii« ia n li a ci-ic in confining the liability tt» that of 
th j hciv^iiit [i i -'.Maliy guilty of tho negligence, although 
a [M/'/r Mi'ia. ‘'orm* sjpjjarently Lard cases, 

faqiaurdly aiidn^' out rlf accido.nts on railway.s, wlicre, while 
a pa-i-'eFiger cmuM >.u«* the, company for negligence, an 
fiiigirif-drivi-i . gu tiii\ n.-medy was limited to the jierson 
actually guilty i>f tho m ^digt-nce, led to the attention of 
parliiirnoTit b. mg call to tlie subject. Jn 1^77 a com- 
mittee of^thc lIoii.M- of (‘ornmoms, pointing out that tho 
devefiipmoyt of m >dcni iadii.^-try has created large nuriibcirs 
of Myplovung bird* unh as eorpr)ratif)ns and public com- 
panies, to whom it«i^ U it [/or'dble to bring home personal 
d‘;fuidt, and that tin n* ao* (»th< r rases in which rnasterH 
K :ve the wimie r ondnrt « f their businesfl to agenttf and 
rnanigerH, tbemselve.s taking no personal part whatever 
either in the eupply of rnaterialH or in the choice of »ub- 
ordinate aervaat^ reported thuK 
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** Your committee are of opinion that in easea anoh aa these, 
that is, where the uetual employers canno^ loireonally discharge 
tlie duti().s of musters, or where they dulihoratoly abdicate thmr 
functions and delegate them to agent.s, the acts or defaults of 
the agents who thus discharge the duties and fuliil tho functions of 
mast4‘rs shonld be considered us the personal acts or defaults of the 
principals and employers, and should impo.se the same liability on 
such nrineipals and employers gs they would have been sulijcot tq 
had they been acting personally in the cc>nduct of l^^Jieir business, 
notwithstanding that .smdi agents aro teehnically in the employ- 
ment of the prinei]>nls. Tho fact of such a didegatioii of authority 
would have to bo estahlisbcd * i e^icli casu, init this would not l )0 a 
matter of tliiiiculty. Your committee arc farther of opinion tlint 
the tloctriiie of (?onimou enqdoymeub^' -» oejii tiarried too far when 
workmen employcerbya contmrtoT^iid workmen emjdoyed by a 
jM'isyii or conqiany who has employial such contractor ai’o coii- 
sidcTeil as being in tho same common employment.” 

Three years afterwards tho Act in (question was piissod. 
By sect. 1, whore personal injury is cilused to a workman — 

“(1) By reason of any delect in the condition of the ways, 
works, iiiiudiincry, or plant connecletb with or usimI iu the business 
of tlie cmployci^; or (2) liy b^asofi of tli/ negligence of any person 
in the service of the enqdoycr, who luw any siiperiiiteinlcncc en- 
trusted to him, whilst in ♦He cxi-rclse of .sn h .siipcriiitcinlenco ; or 
(.‘U by reason of the negligtuice of any person in the .service of tlie 
employer to w1iof»e orders /ir directions the workmen at the time oi 
tin* injury was bound t*) coiifoi ni ami did conform, '^*-her« such in- 
jniy 11 ‘sulttMl fron| his having «»> conforn ed; »»r (4) by re ison oflliu 
;n*t nr liiuission ol any prison in flic service of tin* einj»b»yi‘r done or 
in.idc in olii ilieiice to tbo yules or bye-laws of ibe niqilnyer, or in 
oitedimre to partiiular instTUflijms given bj any p«*rhoii di-legatiMl 
with thr aiitbnrity of tlie oiiqdoycr in that iVliaJf ; or (.0) by rca.soii 
of t]u‘ ncglignitjc of any person in tb»‘^servii‘o of llic liinjdoyer who 
Ills rtie^b.iigc or coiitiol of any ''igual, i»oinl.s, locomotive ciigim*, 
nr ttaiii upon ii railway, — the work inaii, or in ca.se the injury iv.sult.i 
in dratli the Jcgal jiciNOiial ri'prescntatives of the workman, and 
any prisons entitlnl in case of death, sliall have the haiiie right 
nf comj»rns.iliou and remcilies ag.iin.st the emjdoytT as if the work- 
ni.in h.id not been a workman of nor in tho service of the I'midoyor, 
mn* l•ngag«nl in bis work.” f 

Si'ctioii 2 provides that a wwkmaii shall not be entitled 
nndor the Act to aiij^ right co::ipoimatiou or remedy 
agfiinht tho employer in any of the following ca.sos : — 

J) lender Mibseetion 1 of .section 1, unless tlie defc'ct therein 
mentiomd arose from, or had not brcii disrovered or renuulird 
owing to, the negligem‘o of tho employe., or of .some person in Iho 
.sri vi. I* ufthu employer, uiid cntiustod by Idm with tlio duty of Hoeing 
that ilie way.s, works, machinery, or plant wore iu pro])cr con- 
diii'Mj j (2) under Hiibsecliori 4 of section 1, uiile.ss the injury 
resnlifd fiuin wane impropriety or defects in the rules, bye-laws, of 
iijhUiK til Ills thrrein mentioned ; jirovided that, w’lien u rule or bye- 
law lias Im'i ii approved or has been «ccej>ted as a proper rule or bye- 
law by one nf her Alaje.sly'H principal secretaries of state, or by tha 
Boriid of Ti.ide, or any other dcpiirtmeiit of Ibe. (iovcrnmeiit, under 
or by viiim* nf any Act of Pnrliiimeiit, it shall not be doemed for tho 
id‘ this Act to lie an improper or ilnfcctive rule or byo-law; 
(’i) in any case where the workman knew of the defect or iicgli- 
geiiee ^Uiiidi euused lii.s injury and failed within a rensoiiable tuiiH 
t<»give, or eausi* to be given, information thereof to thw onqdoyar of 
hoiiie. jiei Miii hn]>erioi to liimsclf in tlie service of the employer, nu- 
ll hs In: w.iH siwarn that tliu employer or such superior knew oi the 
said delect nr iiegligcnce.” 

(Jonipon^utiuii under Ibih Act (which extends to a rail- 
way Hcrvant and any person to whom the Employers and 
Workmen Act 1875, already noticed, applies) is enforced 
by action in tlio county court (in Scotland the sheriflTs 
court, in fnilainl the civil bill court) after notice within six 
weeks of the nature and particulars of the claim (unless 
there was reasonable excuse for the want of notice in the 
c.aHu of death ). The compensation is limited to three years’ 
Darnings, and tho action must be commenced within six 
months from the occurrence of the accident, or in case of 
death within twelve months from the time of death. 
Neither in the United Kingdom nor abroad does the right 
j to damages for breach of contracts override the general law 
I as to offunceM, so that, if any of tib parties do anything 
amounting to a criminal offence, a prosecution may follow 
although a breach of contract is involved for which breach 
damages may be recovered. There are moreover a variety 
of Acts of Parliament from the reign of Anne still in foroe 
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for fleouring employejft from tho frauds of workmen The interior of Labrador has been but very partially 
employed in various trades in working up materials, not explored, and even the course of the main riv(;r.s is largely 
only as regards thif misappropriation of property entrusted matter of conjecture. The largest is probably tlio 
to them, but also in relation to fraudulent contrivances for Ashwanipi or liainilton river, which rises in tlie rear of 
misrepresenting the amount of work done. For such tho Seven Islands, drains a portion of tho vast table-land, 
offences fine or imprisonment may bo inflicted. and falls into Hamilton Inlet, on the Atlantic coast. At 

Apart from tho legislation already mentioned, there are its mouth it is nearly a mile and a half in width. One 

a great number of Ac's of parliament directly or indirectly hundred miles from its month are the great falls and rapids 

affecting labour, 'fhe general direction of all such Icgtsla- whicl) extend over 20 miles, and inv()lve fiftt’fcn p(>rtugcs. 
tion is to ameliorate tho condition of workmen. Tho valley of tliis river is well wooded, some of the trees, 

Tho legislation regulating the hours of labour of young which are cdiicdly spruce, wliite birch, and p»>plar, being of 
persoiuH, originating !.* Mie benevolent exertions of the carl considerable size, and tracts of loamy soil being found at 
of Shaftesbury, and extended by Lord Abci-dare as secretary intervals along its banks. 'J’he Kciumwaj and the Xasf|UfijK^e 
of slate for tlio home department and others, is most im- or North-West river also lall into Hamilton Inlet. The 
portant (see Kactouy Aots). The indirect effects of those Eagle river, the West ami Ka-t rivers, all famous for 

provisions in causing better order in the conduct of salmon and trout, dischaigo tliiii watus into Sandwich 

manufacturing induatrios cannot bo overlooked. Tho Hay. Of the rivers falling int.» Tu-ava Hay the largest is 
Agricultural (Jangs Act 18G7, arising out of the oractice in Koksoak or South river, which is ;i mih s wide at its 
tho oast of England of per* jus •known as gang msistcrs mouth, und has its source in Lake Kauiai-ux aw, 70 miles 
hiring children, young [)er.sons, and women, with a view to long and 20 broad, which occiqucs thi- v» ry cmitro (^f the 
contracting with farmers and others for agricultural work peninsula, being cMpiidistant from tin- Si Lawrence, rngava, 
is a roCBUt illustration of tho direct objects of such legisla- and Hamilton Inlet, und .‘bl.O iiiile.^ Irmii each, (hauges 
tion. The fencing of machinery, tho careful working of j river and Whale river alst) fall into l;ima\a I’aiy. 'Urn 
coal ami inctulliferous mines, and tho like, have betm the | aspect of the ccaintry drained by thc.-f; livnx is fuibidding 
subject of minute Icgishitivo provisions, which, as well as i in the extreme, bleak and baiien rocks, with a lew 
the Explosives Act 1875, intimately affect the wollbciug of | stunted trees at tho iiioutlis of tho rivers or an'un.l the 
the labouring coi'M^nnity and the goneral safely. ‘ Jakes, being tlio nm>t imirki-d featiirr-;. In a few shelh red 

Tho Nvants of servants are considered in the preference lu>wx‘vcr, on the inaigiiiM of tlio livt rs, timbir of 

shown’ to claims for wages in the case of death ‘and fair size is to be found. Tlit‘ rixiTs di.schargiTig into lliid 
bankruptcy, and the general need of all classes of workmen sons Hay are Ilupcrts river. K.i.-t Main, and Hu. it ami 
is ke[>t in view in tlie provisions relating to workmen's latlle Whale, river.s. Tin*. Mi»isie ri\er, 250 lniIe.■^ in 
dw'ellings, and the obligation i)f railway companies to afford length, the Mingan, and the Onnancme fall into the 
facilities for their conveyance at a low rate. Less directly (luif of St Lawicuct*. The St Augu>iino falls into a line 
they are considered in tlm legislation jH3lating to friendly bay of thi‘. same mime, and has its Miurce in the lak.'.s and 
and provident societies ; of equivocal effect was the legisliv marshes of the table-land. The country thioiigli which 
tiou respecting .small loans, intended to facilitate the juir- these rivers Ihov is ruggitl and iiinimtaimms, sw.amp.^ ami 
chase of tools, but taken advantage of to form loan societies innumerable lakes occupying the lower grounds, 
of doubtful general benefit to the community. We cannot Hy far the most imi>nrtant piutiuu of l.abnulor i.s tho 
notice here tho effect of tho law's regulating the land and Atlantic, seaboard. The co.nst itself nuigcd, bm is ilcaply 
sea forces on contracts relating to labour by persons entering ! indented with bays and inlets, ami ha.s many line liuboui.*'. 

tho army or navy. (j. k d.) , The sceuiory is grand and impres>iNe, Dark and }ol|nw 

LAHuADOU, ill tlio widest accojitation of tlio word, is ; hcudLimls toweling over tli ' wati rs aie ever in siLiht, me 

the peuinsular portion of North America bounded on three - grim and naked, others chnl in the pah* jiccm of im . .md 

sides by the (Julf of St l..awreiicc, tho North Atlantic, dwarf shrubbery. With iuile.s on milrs ot rock\ iTicipicis 
Hudson’s Straits, and Hudson’s liny, and vaguely dctineil • alternate lengthened sea -lopes, taim* and im iioioiiuu-, or 
towards the soiith-w'cst by lIu[iort’s rivtir, the ^listassini fantastic ami pii turest[no in buin, witli .-tony \ales winding 
river, and the Rorsiuinits river. It extends from about lU’ alwayaimmg tin* blm* hilts oi tin* inti rior. Hnulr llarbour 
to 03“ N. lat., and from tho 55tli to tho 7i)tli meridian. , at the northern extu inity of tin* stmit- of IhJle Isle, is a 
Its greatest length from the Straits of Hello Isle, which busy fishing .settlement witli a naimw slieltcnd roadstead 
separate it from Newfouiullaiul, to Caj)o Wolstenholmc, about half a mile in leimth lu iweeii Little Nlands and 
its most northern extremity, is 1100 miles; its greatest (1 real Caribou l.'-laiul. d’lic water i.- of gunt depth in this 
breadth is about 700 miles. Tho area is approximately in'ighbourhooil, mul is iioti d for its wonderful gruuml swell, 
120,000 square miles, equal to tho united areas of the . which at tiims mils in without wind from the easlwr.id 
Hritish Isles, France, and Prussia. As a permanent abode into St Lewis Sound, “bm■^tinL^ ' \fuuiral IJaytield 
of civilised man, Labrador is on tho whole one of tho most describes it, witli fury over ish-t- do f ot high, send 
uninviting regions on the face of tho earth. Tho Atlantic ing shetds of foam and >i*r.iy <pirkling in tin? .‘'unbeanm 
coast is the edge of a vast solitude of r(»cky hills, split and 50 fed up the .-idrs of |.n cipiecs. ’ fly far the greatest of 
blasted by frosts and beaten by tho waves. A vast table- the nnnurous inlet.- whi«li indent the const is Kskuno 
land, in one region 2210 feet above tho sea-levol, occnj»ics , Hay or Ivuktoke or Hamilton Inlet, 25(1 miles noiih of 
much of the interior. This plateau, says rrofes.sor Hind, i Iho straits of Hello Lie This inlet i.-i .dO inile^wide at 
‘‘is pre-eminently sterile, and, where tho country is not i the entrance, but at Lort Hignht to, 50 miles from the 
burned, caribou moss covers the rocks, with stunted spruco, ' sea, it narrows to a mile. On both sides (W* thc.se narr iw.- 
birch, and ospon in tho hollows and deep ravines. The = hills tower to tho height of ILOO feet, w<u»deil with .-pV ae 
whole of the table-land is strewed with an iufuiito number from base to summit. At the termination of ilii- g; rgo 
of boulders, sometimes three and four deep ; these singular : tho inlet again cxpamls and forms Lako»Mi IvilU. d(- m Ics 
erratics are perched on Uie summit of every mountain and in length and 20 in bre dtli. After narrowing UL^dn it 
hill, often on tho edges of cliffs, and they vary in size from i fnrm.^ another hiki^ ((ioo.se Hay) 7 miles wide and 2(t Ioi.l", 
1 foot to 20 feet in diameter. Language fails to paint j andat its evtrcmi y the head of the griat iidct us reached, 
the awful desolation of the table-land of tho Labrador 150 miles from the sea. The scenery along th^slu^ns t»f 
peninsula,” Hamilton inlet is wild and rugged, and alu>vo Kigoletto 
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bitter personal enmities which he had excited, and the 
peculiar circiiinstanei's of his death, suspicions of foul play 
should have been entertained, but there seeina to be no 
foundation for them. Two years after his death appeared 
certain Dialo;/n'\'t nur le QuietiAme^ allegotl to have been 
found amoii^ his papers incomplete, and to have been 
completed by the editor. As these dialogues are far 
inferior in literary merit to La Briiyere’s other works, their 
genuineness has been denied. But the straightforward 
and einaimstantial uceount of their a[)pi*aranco given by 
their eiiitor, the Abbe l)upin, a man of acknowledged 
pn>bity, the intimacy of La Bniyero with Bo.ssuet, whose 
views in his 04)nte>t with Fenel<ai theso dialogues are 
dedgiiod to further, and the entire absence at so short a 
time after the alleged author's de.ith of the least protest on 
the part «»f his friends and lepreMaitatives, seem to be 
decisive in their favour. 

Although for reasons to be given shortly it is p(‘rmissible 
to doubt whether the valnr of the lias not been 

somewhat exaggerated by trailition.il rreiich eritieism, they 
deserv(3 beyond all qiie^titai a high [ilace aiinmg the great 
works of French literature. The t'lan of the l)ook is 
thoroughly original, if tli.it term may be accorded to a 
novel and ^lviUul combi nation 4*f existing ili'inents. Tli.it 
the little lreati•^•:• of 'rin oplira-tiH may liavi* furnished the 
first ide.i 4‘f it (loubtlc''S true, but only a very small 
part of the FivnclimanV ’.^ak due to the (ireek. With 
the ethical geiicr.ili/atioiK and Dutch painting 4*f 

Theophrastus La r>riiyere I’oinl.iued the pi culiaritie.s nf 
Iho Montaigne •'J iy, ot the < and of whii li 

Pascal and L’ - - lu foiiraiihl ari- the masti rs n‘S[iartively, 
and la'*tly o*' tii.it [a i uli.ir I7tii cciilury [>roduct, the, portrait 
or elaborate literary pidure of the p ‘i>onal and mental 
churaeturi''LiC'> of an individual, 'rhe re.'-ult was quite 
unlike anything that had been Infore seei], and it lias not 
bt;* ii exactly leprudnccd .since, thougli the e^ -ay of Addison 
and Sit.» le re-.eiiilde-> it Very closely, dally in the 

intrudiu tioii 4if fmey portraits. In the titl< ^ of his work 
and in iU cxtreu.e. di -tulrmine^s T.a I'liiiv^re reminds the 
reader of Montaigne, but lie aim d too much at .sentuuti- 
imsne.'S to attem['t even thr .i-ppai. at contdiuity of the great 
The .^hoit p ir <gr e ii - of wiurii his chapters 
CDiisiat aie m.ido up of in.ixim.-^ pi«-j»* r, of < iitiid-.ins literary 
and ethical, and absA»* .ill of tiic <,s,i. bi.it' d .•‘ketclie.s of 
individual.s baptized with n unes tukeri fiMm ilm [>1 lys and 
r«^m,tuces of the, time. I'hese, la-t are undoubtedly the 
great fe.iturc of the work, and th.it which gave it its 
immeiluite if mit its enduring iM.pnhirity. 'rirey are 
Wood n-fully [dqii iiit, i;\rraordiij,iriI , Jib- Jiki* in a certain 
I. and niii-t liavo eivi-n gi'eit [»!- »r more 

fr*ju:u!lv eX''|ui-‘ito [»'aiii to the originals, who wcto in 
m iny ca-' s unmi't'ik ible and in mo't rfi-ognizable }>y a 
.so» I' ty will, h in id to tin; lull .Mad.inio do S<'\ IgmVh \iew.s 
of ill' n-.fU*,iin of **]••■ prochain ’’ a.s a bull tor .'•atirical 
oloci V f ion. Hi'.t there is .-‘.on i cl I ring waritdng' in iherir. 
Tin* ciiti'-i'-m of (.'ll i;’i»entier, wlio received fai rinryi-i’e at 
tin* .1 . 11 .', .'l l .vKo w.is o; the oppo-itf', tacti'Ui, iia.s 
n-ually i)*Mi di-iiii--«i as one a* fled, but it i.s in fact fully 
jiHtitid iis i.r It It go,,. \m Bruyere Jitemllv “c-.t. 

j d .'•••-ii'ln din, le ii.irticiiller.” Ife has neifh»T like 
.Molir.-e "liil/odird :t» < ro t pmuliarities in a .single, Jitcdiki! 
typo, nor h.is In: lik*- Shake'; peare mafic fhcj individual 
. .f ft /'iiit'if and .-ifTve, u.s a typf3 while re- 

taining his iiidiv idn ility. H# a j»hotogni|d]or rather 
than an aitirit in fid; poi » rriinire. So too hi.s nUAxirns, 
admirably a.s Jjcy are. < xpre •■'Cii, and exact as their truth 
often is, arn <>« a lowur h.vel than those f»f La Ufichefon- 
cauhl, which, rather unwisely, they hometime.M folh*w very 
closely. Beside the sculpturesque precisioTi, the Uoman 
brevity, the profouadnesH of ethical irituitiou ** piercing 


to the accepted hells beneath,” of^ ^he great Frondeur, La 
Bruy6re has the air of a literary petit-maUre dressing 
up superficial observation in the finer^ of esprit. It is 
indeed only by comparison that he loses, but then it is by 
comparison that he is usually praifed. There is no doubt 
that his abundant wdt and his personal malice ” have 
done much to give him his ^rank in French literature, hut 
much must also bo allowed to bis purely litgrary merits. 
With Ilaciiio and Massillon he is probably the very best 
writer of what is somewhat arbitrarily styled classical 
French. He is hardly ever incorrect— khe highest merit in 
the eye.s of a Frqiich ucadcinic t;;fl^itlc. ' He is always welb 
bred, never obscure, rarely though sometimes “ precious ” 
in the turns and niceties of language in w'hich be delights 
to indulge, in his avowed design of attracting readers by 
form now' that in point of matter tout cst dit.” It ought 
to be added to his credit that he v-as sensible of the folly 
of impoverishing French by ejecting old words. His 
chapter on “ 1 <cs ouvrugCs dtrrespriV ’’ contains lunch good 
criticism, though it slmws that, like most of Ids contem- 
poraries except Fcneloii, he was lamentably ignorant of the 
literature of his ow'n tongue. 

rii*' I'tlitimis (»f L:i BrinViv, both pjirtbil and coiii]^trtc, liave bcun 
fxtrt iiii ly iiuiiH rolls. Lrs (Uirm'turs <lr Thfi>]^hr(ish frutlitits th* 
itr-r /#‘s* t^ii^irrtt'rrs rt h'fi Mtturs tit' rr iipprMivd for llio 

fii.st litui* in lt)S.^, bfiiig j>ubli.slK‘il by Mtflialli*!. to \vl»l^s^^ little 
•kiugliti r, otM’ordiiig to tnfuition, La liriiviH! gavt- tbr orolitsof llui 
book. M’mo otluM- millions Httb* \vi-i pnblisluil in tlicHiunc 

y«-.ir. In tin* bnlowing y« ar, .unl in earb ytMi' until ItItM, with llio 
ovro; ti. m of a fivsb (*dition apj^rfUfd, riinl, in all tlu-si* fivo, 

•nbiiti«»iis omissions, and .‘ilteratitms wcii* birgoly imnlo, A ninth 
4 ilitijm, ind lunch altcre4t, was ]>nt forth in tin* yi ar nf the author's 
dt.ith. Tin? Acinb niy sp4’4'<‘b app4*ar4*4l in tin* cigbtli tMlition, Tlio 
qMuftist 4ii.ilogms W4*r4i publisluHl in ir*l»8 ; most of tin* letters, in- 
4 inding those .nldivs.sed to tNnnh*, not till 1 S()7. In tin* last tliirty or 
fiiity year*' nnin«*rous editions of tlm complete W4)rks liave Jippearctl, 
in.t.lbly tlnise of Walt ki.'iiaer (181.')), 'Servois (I8il7), Asselinonu (a 
."'•tiol.ii ly reprint 4>f the last original 4*4lilion, 187‘2), and iinally 
i li.iss.mg (lS7d); tlm last is one <5f tli4* mosi. g4*nerally useful, as iho 
4*4lio»r Ini', ladh-ctfsl almost everything of valm* in his predecessors. 
Tb** liti ratlin* of “ k4*ys’‘ to Lii ihiiyen* is 4*\l4 nsivean4l apocryphal. 
AlnniM I V4 rything that call bo 4b>im in this 4lii4‘etion ami in that 
<»f g* n. r.il illustroti4in was dune by tin* bije M. L4l4iuai4l Fournier in 
id, b iin**! .iiid amusing ComiUir rlc J.n ((». SA.) 

LAIU' AN, or Lahuiiak, an island of the East Indian 
Arcliii*elag4>, which has been a British possession since 
is 10. It li4*s ubiuit G milc-s ofi’ tlie north w'cst const of 
Ihu neo, opposite the northern end the great bay of 
Bnumi. lludely triangular in shape, it lueasuroa about 7 
inik*> a4.*ros.s the bane, and has a length of 1 1 miles from 
north to sontli. The general flatness of tlio surface is 
hriikcn by a number of undulating hills, none of which, 

I Inovuvcr, exceed 90 feet in height. At the time of the 
I fir. t .-ettlenicnt most of the ground was occupied by virgin 
in whii'h camphor trees of noble proportions were 
cfuiKpicuous ; but nearly the whole of this has been 
<lc->li4iy cd » ithLT by Liiinan effort or by jungle fires. The^ 
.S4»il IS vtiy poor, except in the valleys of the larger 
strcaiii^. f)f the total area, e.stiiiiated at over 45 square 
inilc.s, .»r ’J!),:LOO acres, 21,000 acres are supposed to be 
cajiabie of cultivation; but of this not more than 1500 
acres arci sown with rice, tlio only crop attempted on a large 
Hc.'de ill tin; i.slnial. The cocoa-nut flourishes to no sm^I 
pr4»fit on the little island of Daat; and the African oil 
li.'dni prorni.ses well. At the time of its occupation a 
brilliant future was prophesied for Labuaii ; its harbour 
was to niuko it a second Singapore, and its coal beds woro 
to prove an unfailing source of wealth. Such anticipations 
lire far from having been realized. Though the. workabls 
coal in the island has been estimated at no less than 
400,000,000 ions, the mines have commercially provedf 
an utter failure. The Scottish Oriental Cool Company—* 
the fourth of its kind— 'Came to an untimely end in 1880 ; 
from 1868 it had raised 53,741 tons of clean coa^.eatpll: 
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ton costing about 728. dnd selling for not more tban 26s. ^ 
or 30s. The want^of niaohincry strong enough b) kee[> 
the workings dry is assigned as one of the chief reasons 
of the collapse. The cojjJ, whicli appears to lie of Tertiary 
formation, is of good quality ; the mines art) on the north 
end of the island near the village of Lubok Tainlang. The 
general trade of Labuan consist., mainly of the importation 
and re-export -tiori of Bornean produro; and most of tho 
Labuan merchants are from Singapore houses. There arc 
several factories for tho preparation of sago flour. The 
total burden of tho ''essels entering the port in 1S79 was 
only 10,7H7 tons, of which 8.^10 was dii^ to steam ships. 
The population, which in 1861 was 2.‘i73 (16*27 males, 
701 females), was 5731 (34 M males, 2317 females) in 
1881. Tt includes Chinew*, Klings, chiefly from Karikal 
in French India, Malay fishermen, and Kiuhiyans and 
Tutongs from Borneo. I’ort Victoria, the principal settle- 
ment, has no municipal government. 

Tlio colony is now self nipnorting. *The (’liinw havo sohools 
for their own cliildivn; and Sir ih'jiry litilwcr cstahlLsliotl in 
n school for the toac.lii"g of ^lalsiy .'nid hliiidish. The ttinporary 
diocese of Lnhiian incluile.s,*not only S.ir.iwak in Borneo, hiit also 
Singuporc (which ia 770 miles distant) ; ami tlm church of St 
Andrew in tlm. city is Mio cathedral of tlic ‘^cc. (oiivids liave 
boon sent to Labuan fto’n llic Straits .si-ltlciMcnts ^nco 
Soo Ki'ppcl, ri5i/ to Ito/iau .In'hi/K’fw/n, I-oiiiIdii, is.'iS; Muinly. Stu't'otivp of 
Ewnti in /kirni‘ 0 , nontlun. 1S4K; Uuilihla'*, inmitni »j tin' Sun, Loitdciu 

LABUUNllM is tho specific name of a famili ir tree of 
tho genus Lee., of the jiea family or h'fjuuthi isw. 

It is a native of the nu*iintains of Franco, Swit7.erku(l, 
southern Germany, northern Ital}*, has l(>ng Ix'cri 
cultivated as an orininicntal tree throughout Europe, and 
was introduced into north-east America by the European 
colonists. (JerarJ records it as growing in Ids garden in 
1*598 under the names of anagyris, laburnum, or beano 
trofoyle (lli^fone of PlanU, p. 1239), but the date of its 
introduction into England 'j ‘pears to b(3 unknown. In 
France it is ciilled Taubour ^ -a corru[)tion from laburnum 
according to Du Hamel -as also arbois, /.c., arc-bois, ‘‘the 
wood having been used by the ancient Gauls for bows, it 
is still so employed in s'une jKirts of the Al/iconnois, wIktc 
the bows are found to preserve their strength and oIa^ti(•ity 
for half a century” (Loudon, ii. p. 500). 

Rovoral varieties of this well-known tree are cultivated, 
differing in the size of the flowers, in the fonn of the 
foliage, &c., such as the “oak-h*afcd” 
pendulum, eiiitpum, itrc. One of tho most remarkable, 
forms is C, Admi, Poir, ((\ purpuramns^ Uort.), which 
bears throe kinds of blossoms, viz., racemes of pun? yellow 
flowers, others of a purple colour, and others of an inter 
mediate brick»re«l tint-— all tlireekiml.s being borne by one 
and tho same tree. Tho last are hybrid bhxssoms, ami are. 
Bterilo, with malformed ovules, though, eurlonsly emuigli, 
tho pollen appears to bo good. The yellow ami juirple 
“ reversions are fertile. It originated in Paris in 1S2S 
by M. Adam, who inserted a “ shic'ld ^ of the bark of (\ pur- 
purmt, Scop., into a stock of C, Labunium, L. A vignrous 
shoot from this bud was subsotiuontly propagabul. He?iei» 
it Would appear that the two distinct siieeies mentioned 
abovo bocame united by their cambium layers, and the 
trooH propagated therefrom subsequently reviated to their 
respective parentages in liearing both yellow and pur]»h5 
flowers, but produce as well blossoms of an intermediate 
or hybrid charactor. Such a result, Mr Darwin obaorves, 
nifty be called a “graft-hybrid.” h'or full details see 
T)arwin*8 AnimaU and Plante under Jhmntficafio-n, 

The laburnum has highly }K)i8onou8 properties. A case 
is recorded of nearly fatal results to several In^ys wlu> 
masticated the roots on finding they tasted like liquorice, 
which is a meinbor of the same family os the laburnum. 
It hse proved fatal to cattle, though hares and rabbits oat 
the faitfkof it with avidity {Gardener^s Chronicle, 1881, 


voL xvL p. 666). The seeds also are highly poisonous, 
possesHing emetic as well us uurcotico-aend principles, 
especially in a green state. Gerard {1(K, cit.) alludes to tbe 
powerful efi'ect prod need on tho system by taking the 
bruised leaves medicinally. Pliny records that bees will 
not visit tho flowers (A*. //., xvi. 31), but this may be tin 
error, for Mr Darwin lound by expcrimoiit that iiise-ets 
play an important [»art in llie fertilization of the laburtiiim. 

The heaiii wood of tbe. lubnrnuiu is of a dafk reddish- 
brown colour, hard and dm able, uml takes a good polihli, 
ileticu it is nmth prized by turiiurs, and used with other 
coloured woods for inlaying pm[Mj-(s. The laburnum has 
Ijecii culled false ebony from ihi^ eli:ir.'\i ter of its wood. 

The roots are subject to a jiLiMilim* di.^oase, not at all 
uncommon in oilier members ut tin* Lfpumiuos.r, the fine 
rootlets swelling into minuto club- li:iprd processes called 
exo.sttises, resembling corril biiinelu N in rliin-.e. Lnrge masses 
of such, one or two imlies in dimin i*], m;3} be found at 
the extremities of the root.suf old jjil'iiinnm Irte.s. They 
are ai>paroiitly emiseil by a fuiigu- whii b sjip. nrs to be 
ubiquitous, us the disuse is riirely, if i vt r, known lo be 
absent, though it does nut seem to euiise imicli il miy injury 
to tho health of the pbinU it atlin-k;'. S* «• i.jitr 

L( f/ niff t tin.it j u(ts I'nilcimhii ^ li‘!“7 I, by Di' .Iint»b Ml ik.‘'''eu j 
also (Pufft'iitrn ('hitmltlr, Is7'.), xi. j*. 2b9, and \ii. p. 112. 

LABYIGNTIl. I. Tim legembny labwinlh i><nn of the 
cleare.sl e.vmiqtles of tlie elosi* bi lwiLii iii\ llmlotj y 

ami the (arl\ stages of tlu' imlii'lri.il arts. The woid 
\opvpiv0os i'' derived from the /\<ii />tif or ol a 

iiiiiie ; tin* digamm.i befoie tin' p 1ms lu-eoine in Ibe latter 
a t‘Wel, w'liile in the foimer it n tnin^ its eoiisoimiit.il \aliii-. 
The mines of Greec e, like thn.se of 'riinme nml the .Eg- uii 
Islands, were probubiy tirst wmkeil by the FIneiib i.m 
trad rs ; uml the simple minded n:iti\es ie.:5irded the 
strange holes in tlie gnaiiid witli wonder mnl tiwe. To 
tile natural four oi darkmss was added tin* inv.iiinhlc 
tendency of tbe mioduented to leg.ird us suj'ein;itm'id the. 
power ccmfernMl by superior knowh cIltc* : iiioie»‘M r, tlu- ^-od 
of tin* rieln'S tin* luwi r world wus idso tbe god i>f dc-:itli 
and tbe dead. Tlieir fear e.\pri*ssed Jlself in t.iles ol the 
exlriordinary rimirn’iitions of tlie dark ['assjLic's uml of the 
danger to wbieli any lieedb'ss in»nidri intn tln-m was 
exposed. The nm/.e of ]»Us'nUi;« < WU'^ c :d]» d u i inlli ; 
tin* word became a i*i’oper ii.iiin* uiid L.dned a Iste uml 
meaning *»f its own in legend, quit*’ mu c-ein eied w ith its 
original upplieation. It ic'luineil a iiioie :nitii|iu' form, ns 
pro[»er names freqiientl\ do. w]nii.i> the mining term 
Afirpi lo.^t tbe older elmnieler of the di.-nimmi. It must 
b;ue been ec»m[»ur.itiM ly kite.* l tlm w«*id labyrinth 
uequired I Ids new' iinh peiideiu c* niid n>nnol;itic»n. Tho 
best known insinnee of i!‘>! niGliic* ehiii.ieter is lomul in the 
legends of Crete*, ll wns inter\\c»\ i n uitli the tide^, partly 
founded on hi-torie.d :ind |•.o•lly deii\ed from 

aneient religion, whieh ehi-ti ud round ti’'* name ol ^lim>s. 
The .skilful workman, Du d.dim, win* .iins up ml the 
legeiidarv ecuieepiion.s of skill in b:uidij,M’alt, made for King 
Minos a hih\rinlli, in the eeiilre ot which tlie Minotaur 
was placed. Ni* one who entered this labyrinth could liml 
his way out. ngnin ; he beenme the prey of the monster. 
The se\en \oullis nnd seven maidens sent reguhirlv by tho 
Allioniuns as triimte were thus devoured, until Theseus 
slew the .Minotmir, nml escaped out of tbe labynuth by 
the help o( \hv elm* wldc'h .\riadne had given hiiy 

riinv siiys tluit there lead been in (Vete a building ecjled 
the iabyrintli, of whieh no remains ex^ttsl in*liis time. ; 
but lltK’k has pixived qniv«' certninly from tbe tliscrepmuies 
and eontradirtions in accounta and in representations on 
coins that it hati never a real existence. Tho rocks of 
Crete are full of winding caves, and these gave tbe first 
bint of the legendary labyrinth. This labyrinth is, by the 
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older writers, placed beside Cnossus, and is figured on coins 
of that city. Lute writers, such as Clautlian, represent it 
as being beside Gortyna, and there is a wonderful set of 
winding passages and chambers in. the rocks near that 
place, which is still pointed out as the labyrinth. When 
the name liad once acquired this meaning, it was applied to 
several real buildings, of which the following are the most 
famous. 1. The Egyptian labyrinth, beside the town of 
Arsinoe or'^Crocodilopolis, was in two stories, one of them 
underground, and contained three thousand rooms. Strabo 
thinks it was built as a common place of meeting for the 
people of the various nomes ; Ilerodutus and Diodorus say 
that it was the burial place of the twelve kings who ruled 
Egypt about 700 b.c, Muller (lliaf. G ret k Art, § 50-2) 
also thinks the object of such buildings must have been 
sepulchral. 2. Tlie Samian labyrinth whs built by Theo- 
doras, one of the Samian schotd of sculptors, for the tyrant 
Polycratos. It had a Imnired and fifty columns, and 
Pliny says that some scanty remains of it existed in his 
time. 3. The Lemnian labyrinth, mentioned by Pliny, 
seems to bo a confusion with tlie Samian (rf, Pliny, xxxvi. 
19, 3 with 83). 4. The Italian labyrinth was a scries of 

chambers in the lower j)art of the grave of Porseuiia at 
Clu'sium. Some maintain that this tomb has been found 
in the mound named Pog<gio Gajolla near Chiusi. 

See Ht-nvl. ii. I IS ; Str. : riiii. xxxvi. 13 Uiul 19 ; Miiller, 

Sfru^h r : DeiiiiL. f.,VO>v Crnu ttf FJrnrii \ Huok, Krrht. 

Corkernll ( TrnvflA\ uml l'n»kt«t h {!*• nfnrUrt1iQkfit*'n) ^«^“Scril>o the 
so-called labyrinth of iioriyna. 

II. In gardening, a labyrinth or maze means an intricate 
network of pathways cncloscrl by hedges or plantations, so 
that tho.se who enter bocume bewildere<l in their effi)rts*to 


and that is attended with some'^difficulties and a great / 
many stops.’' Some of the older designs for labyrinths, oil v 
the other hand, avoid this close parallelism of the all^i , ' 
which, though equally involved, and intricate in theix > 



*Fio. 2. — Labyrinth of Batty Langley. 


windings, are carried through blocks of thick planting, : 
shewn in fig. 2, from a design published imX728 by 
Langley. These blocks of snruibbery have been celled 
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over and around the twig. From this living tomb the 
female insects, which form the great bulk of the whole, 
never escape. After thuir impregnation, wliich takes place 
on the liberation of the males, about three months from 
their first ap[>eamnce, the females develop into a singularly 
amorphous like organism consisting in its main features of 
a largo smooth shining crimson -coloured sac — the ovar}' — 
with a beak stuck into the bark, and a few papillary 
processes projected above the resinous surface. The red 
Iluid in the ovary is the substance which forms the lac dye 
of cuniinerce, and, when the young are allowed to hatch 
out, the greater part of tliis colouring matter is lost, ami 
onlv a dead resinous substauco remains on the twig. To 
obtain the largest amount of both resin and dye-stulf 
therefore it is necessary to gather the twigs with their 
living inbabituTits in or near .June and November. Lac 
encrusting llie twigs as g:il!e.:\d is known in conmierce as 
“stick lac the resin crushed to small fragments and washed 
free from colouring matter fi.ii^titutus *• .*^eed wln'ii 

melted, straintMl tliroimli thick canvas, and spread out into 
thin layers, this is know n as “ .shell lac,'’ ami it is in this last 
form that theiV'in is usUa!l\ bioimlit to Ihiropeaii markets. 
Shell lac, which varies in colour from a dark amber to an 
almost pure bla<k .ipp;..namo, may be bleaelied by dissolv- 
ing ill a boiling 1 \l* of p«»l:is1i and passing chlorine 

through tile s,,lutioii till all tlio resin is prccii>itated. 
Bleached lac tak- lijlit deli<':ite 'liades of colour, ami dvt'd 
a gohhui yellow ir is mmli used in the East* Indies lor 
working into cliain <'rnatm*nts for the head attd for other 
])crsoiul .idi'niui' iiis. (/,ie is a princiijal ingredient in 
sealing wax, uiid forms tlit* basis of some of the nifst 
valuable \arnislies, besides b»*ing useful in various cements, 
A"c. (see J.Ae’u* Kii)- Average stick lac contains about OS 
per cent, of resin, iO of lac dy»‘, and 0 of a waxy substance. 
The rcftin of lac is a com[M»siie body, who.',e constituents 
behave differently in po senee of chemical leagents. 

Lac live, w‘l)ir)j is ;-epjiMt(‘d liy washing stick lac in hot 
or c(»ld w'iUr or in a wj-ik alk.iline .solution, ami dried 
either by evp«*suio omt si fire or in tlio sun, comes into 
conmierce, in tlj<- form of .sin.dl sijuare cakes, ft is in 
many rfs[) . t- .similar to, .dfliough not identical with, 
cochineal, aral will dye biilliaut shades than that 

colour. It c uit liiis fid -lit oft |. r « . iit. of erdouring matter, 
with 20 [»(-r cen^ of n- in and 22 p*T cent, of earthy 
ad mixture, A'c. It i.s n-i-d for d\« lug .-ilk and wool, for 
\v]»ii.-h purpo-'-s it is disodved in dilnt** .ail[>huric acid or 
boiieiwdial .st nuigcr liy ill o. hhuii- ai-iil ; and the subst-jnci* to 
be dyed i.s [uepan.-ii will) a inoid.iut of .strong lac .spirit, 
whiih consi.-ts of a solution of miious iljloiiile. Lac tiyo 
ha-j bccri used froiij time immeiuonal in the Ea'-t, ]>ut the 
ktiowiedgc of the sub-t.im e in tliu Wi -t !■< Cimip.iralively 
recent. It wa.s first bromilit to lv.ir*ip ■ In* the Last fmlia 
(k)ni[)any as a substitute for ci^fliim al. Tin*, be.st lac dye 
c‘»ne*-«*frojn f.’alcutta. Lae lake is an alumina lake con- 
t.iining about oO per rent, of colouring mitter, *1(1 percent, 
of i‘* in, and 0 or Kj pe-r cent, of alumina. 

LACAllJJ', Lortsiu: (ITld 1702), a zealoii.s 

riud .'iic«;e^.sful fe-tnjnonie.r, was born at llumigny, near 
llheim-', .Maivh L"), J7Ek Left <h;:stitlIt^• ]>y tlie ileatli of 
Ills f.ither, who held a j^o^ in the lioiisuLold of the duclie.s.s 
of VTindbim*, lus theiilogical .‘^tmlie.s at the (’olh‘ge de 
idfdeux^in Laris were t«rosecuted at the exfiense. of the duke 
of Bourbim. Afti r he had taken deacon's orders, h«nvever, 
he fjevoted hitn-clf ex^Iu-ively to hciencc, and, through tlie 
jiatronage^of f!a's**dji, obt-iine/l employ men t, firMt in survey- 
ing the coaut from Nantes to Bayonne, then, in 1739, in 
remeasuring the Frenfdi ure of the meridiMn. The Bucce.s8 
of thia difficult operation, which ocrupieil two years, and 
achieved fho correction of the anuinalouB result obtained 
by the elder Cassini in was mainly due to Lacaille’s 


industry and skill He was rewarded by admission to the 
Academy, and the appointment of mathematical professor 
in Mazarin college, whore he worked diligently for s6me 
years in a small observatory fitted up for his use. His 
desire to observe the southern heavens led him to propose, 
in 1750, an astrouoniical expedition to the Cape of Good 
Hope, which was officially sanctioned, and fortunately 
executed (see Astuonomy, vol. it p. 767). ^'On his return 
iu 1751 he was distressed to find himself an object of 
public attention, and withdrew to his former retreat in 
Mazarin college, where he died, ^Muich 21, 17G2, of an 
iiittack of gout niggravated by unremitting toil Lalando 
sujd of him that, during a comparatively short life, he had 
made more observations and calculations than all the 
astronomers of his time put together. And, his carefulness 
ciiimlling his rapidity, the (piality of his work rivalled its 
tpiauiity. The rectitude of liis moral character earned him 
universal respect, and \ii.s career ranks, if not amongst the 
mo.st brilliaiit, amongst the most useful jand honourable in 
the annals of science. > 

c ' 

His principal work*^ar(' -- A ^troiwmmPund amenta ^ 1767 ; Tabula 
176K', giving, fj»r th« first time, currcc.tiiwis for plaiiotfiry 
p< itiirlatiims ; Caltou mt/tlrufr 170., ii catalogue of 

loji.'J.^ .‘<«»iulu*rn .st.ir.s ; OhsrrrationR sur 616 iitoites ffu SSotiiaqve^ 

; Lt\'uns eltuientaim de Math^matiqnes^ 1741, freqnoutly 
I ivprintcd ; ditto de Meeauique, 174??, ke.. ; ditto d*Ai*tromnnu\ 

' 174i;, llh edition augmented by Lalniide, 1779 ; ditto d'Uptique^ 
&i‘. ralciil.ation.s by biiii of erlijnils l(»r eighteen husib'od 
yens were inserted in Ijart de u'rijl/r Its dates, 1750 ; bo cotiiinuni- 
eaf.'d to tlie Aeadeiny in 1765 n elas.se«i catnlpgne of forty-two 
.•‘Oiilhern nebula*, and gavij in vol. ii. of his fljdi^m^ridest 1764, 
pi.wtiral lult's for the enipluynient of the luimr method uf loiigi- 
lU'h s, pn*)M»sing in lii.s mblition.s to bniiguer’rt TraiU da Navitja- 
tout, iron, tin* jnud»*l of 11 nnutieal almaiiai*. 

TiA CALTiE, or La Gala, a seaport town of Algeriai 
in the province of Constantino, the centre of the Algerian 
and Tunisian coral fisheries^ It lies 40 miles east of Bone 
and 10 miles from the Tunisian fronliers. The harbour is 
small and inconvenient, but it is proposed to construct a 
military port and harbour of refuge a little to the wesL 
l.:i (.’alle proper, or the old fortificr\ town, is built on arhlge 
of rocks about 400 yards long, connected with the main* 
land by a bank of sand ; but a new town has grown up 
all mg the coast. Besides tbe coral fisheries the curing of 
sardines i.s largely carried on. The population, without 
the garrison, was 3308 in 1871. 

i.;i r.'i}].- inf;riti’oncd an .Mersa el Kliarczhy El Belcri (see /onnt. 
A'M'tf,, and whs cvaii then llie lesidriice of coral merchants. 

Ill iIm* ( lily part of tin* 18tli caiitury it was the wilt of an English 
iruliiig factnry, hut on the failure ot the eoiiqiaiiy the French* 
All i« Mil C onipaiiy moved their factory from Jiastiou de la France 
Oi II I I '.llh* Th({ company was HiippreRsnl in 1794. tn 1806 Mr 
Pihiiirkh y, briti.sli consul-general at Algiers, obtained the right of 
oei iip\iiig bone and La Callc for an annual rent of £11,000 ) but 
llmiigh till? money was paid for Hcveral years no nroctical effect 
givi-ii to the agreement. The FreiieJi rogainfed |KiMlCSS10ll iSL ' 
1VI7. u» ie expcllcil during the wars of 182/, but retuinsd and 
p'l'Milt tin* jil.'O'c in ISHfJ. 

.Si«. Toiri't, Vnpnfjr. #•« Itarharie, Psrlfi, 17S7; Bfonithtoll, SiSf TM/nitS^ 

Al>j> rut ; jiiiM f'Jiiyf/ilr, Trau-H in tha fooMepg o/JBrues 

LAC ?CA DIVES, a group andialandain 

l^tho Indian Ocniin, lying between 10* and 12* 20' N. lat , 
and 7r 40' and 74* E. long. The name LaccadiYeB 
(hhha dwipa, the “hundred thousand isles*') is that 
given by the people of the Oontinent, and was probably ‘ 
meant ti; include the myriad Maldives ; they are called by 
the uatives siti^Iy Divi, “islands," or Amehdin^ from the- 
chief island. Therf3 are about nineteen separate teefs, con- . - 
taining, however, only thirteen islands, and of these only - 
eight are inhabited. The islands have in nearly all cased 
emerged from * the eastern and protected side of thd teef^ 
and have gradually extended towards the west over the 
shallow lagoon of which the rest of the space within^he 
barrier-reef conaista. The udanda are amalli none exceeding 
a mile in breadth, and lie ao low that they woiUd be hardly 
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diHcernible but for the cJcoa-iiut groves with which they are 
thickly covered, ^he soil is light coral saTid, beneath 
which, a few feet down, lies a stratum of coral stretching 
over the whole of the isltyid. This coral, which is generally 
a foot to a foot and a half in thickness, has been in the 
principal is]and.s wholly excavated, whereby tho underlying 
damp sand is rendered available for cereal a. These 
excavations- a work of vast labour- -were made at a 
remote period, and acceding to the native tradition by 
giants. In these spaces \iA}lam ~ “ garden ”] are cultivated 
coarse grain, pulso^ bananas, and vegetables ; cocoa-nuts 
grow abundantly cvDry>\hero, and for •i*ice the natives 
depend upon the mainland. 

Popufafion and Trade, — Of the eight Tiaccadivo islands, 
four are directly under llrUish rule and form part of the 
South Kauara collectorato in the Madras presidency. The 
other four (together with Minicoy, noticed beh>w) form 
part of the estate of tlie bibi of Caimaiiore. The following 
are the names of the islands, with popuLitioir in 1881: — 


/iritish Jshituh, i 

Canranorc IshtmU. 


Amiui 

2060 

••• 


. 1376 

Clictlat ... 

577 I 

Kawrati . .. 


. 2127 

Kinhim.vt 

245 

Amlro' 


2896 

Kiltnii .... 

790 

Kalpt'ni 


1216 


Totiil 3672 1 


Total 

. 7615 

making f 

1 toUil for all tho 

islands of 

11,2S7, a 

dense 


population for so small an an‘a. Amiui, KaJpeni, Aiidrol, 
and Kawrati arc the ])ri)tcipai or tanvat islands, in 
them only do the high caste natives reside. The others 
are called melifrhen\ or low caste islands. The people: are 
Moplas, e>., of mixed Hindu ami Arab descent, and aro 
Mohammedans. Their manners and customs are similar to 
those ot the coast Mopla ' ; but they niaintaiu their owti 
ancient caste distinctions. The language spoken is Mala- 
yala, but it is written in the Arabic character. Heading 
and writing are common acconi])lishnients among the men. 
The chief industries aro the manufactures of coir and 
jaggery, the Laccadive coir being esteemed tho best in 
India ; the various prOv^essos are entrusted to the women. 
The men employ themselves with boat-building and in 
conveying the island produce to tho coast — in the case of 
the English islands to Mangalore, and in that .of the bibi’s 
islands to Csnnanoro. lii each case the coir is taken by 
the ruling Government at lower than market rates, and 
the natives are not subject to any other taxation. At 
Mangalore they are paid partly in money and partly in ric(', 
and the rates aro not altered for many years. On fho 
other hand the varying and oppressive taritf im)ioscd upmi 
the Cannanore islands has led to a diminished and iuforinr 
manufacture of coir, and to frequent complaints, 'riii.s 
monopoly system, however fairly worked by the ^>l•iti^l^ 
Government, interferes with tho trading capabilities of the 
natives, and puts them at considerable disadvantage witli 
their rivals of Minicoy and tho Maldives. The exports 
from tho Laccadives are of the annual valuo of <€17,000. 

HisUfry and Oovmment.- ^Ho dstii exist for dctorniiningnt what 
period tho Laccadives were first oolonizod. Tlu* earliest i!ionti<ui 
thorn RB diBtinguishrd from the. Maldives sn-inH to lu* hy AUmuni 
(tire, lOSO). who divides the whole areliijM-lsu^o (Diluijat) into 
the Divah KiizaJi or Cowrie Islands (the Maldives), »iiil the Dirah 
Kanbiir or Ooir Islands (tho Laccadives). See Joixrn. 
September 1844 , p. 265 . According to native tra<litinn, the 
iHlands worn first occupied al)OUt a thousniid years iigo. The c;irly 
l»lity, according to Mr KohiuHon, wiw piitriarclud, conducted by a 
^fidalal^ or chief inhabitant, and the heads of the principal 
ninnlloii. K«ch island was indcpeu<lciit. Tliis kiinl of internal 
economy seems to have lasted until the advent of the Tortugiicfn*. 
Jhiring their independence tho ishiuilei's were, converted to Islam 
by an Arab apostle named Mutuba Mulyaka, whoso grave at 
Androt Btlll impirtu a wculiiir sanctity to that island. Tho 
kuee of Androt wbb in 1847 still a raomber of his family, and wus 
said to be the twenty-second who had held the ofiico in direct lino 
troKu the saint This n^vss colour to tho tradition that tho conver- 


sion took place alwmt 1250. It is also further c orroborated by tbo 
story given by Ibn P. itntji of the conversion of the Muldives, wbi* li 
occurred, its he heiinl, lour g«‘ncrations (.suy oin* hurulredari<l tw* nty 
ycais) before his visit to islands in 1342. Tin* I’oitugue^e. 

diwoveu'd the ljiiee.nl ive'^ in llb9, and built forts uj)on them, bui 
about 1545 the nalivis jo-n* iijMUi their oppie-ssors, .nid with tlie aid 
of the raja of ChericMl e\li'rtjiinatud them. For this iiid the raja 
obtiiineil tlie Mizeraint.v "f tin* but In; afterwaids eonfened 

them upon the, })e.iui of tin; ( '.uniaiioie moplas foran aninird tribub*. 
Tho (’.'imnmorc raja eeased t,, p.iy |},is tiibute about Jlje ndddb id 
the 18th century. In I?'*! tie* Aiuini islands threw off the \oke, 
and put themselves uiidiT lie* |ii«»tiffion ul Ti|>pc)o, fiom whom, 
at the fall of S4 iiiigai»at:iiii iti llie\ pa.^M-d to llie Ka*^! India 

("ompaiiy. Tie- n nl.iii.!> Ii.hI <iln mIn in 1791 f.illminto 

the jiower of the (‘oni|»:iny l.v tl;.- .i..iii.int; "i ( 'ann;iiion\ but by 
tin* jieaee of Sei injMjcitam : w. n- j., nnitfi.d to lemain under 

tlie inaiiMgiMin'iit of the Itilii :ii i ul'. 'I'liis ii.'is l(en 

often in ai le.ir, :iinl on ibis .O Miunt i -i i-!:i ,U li.iVebeen sequi s- 
tiated l»y the (b>vuniMiit p .. i i tin* 'jinei.d safis- 

f.ietion of tlie inhibitants. St. M. l.Mi.ni '.n Madr;l.s, 

1.S71 ; Mr 1 1 nine in Sfr'r>f i, , ( ' il.iut.i. 

Minieoy (i.illul Mi'iliLii l.y lilt* iM'i'v - . Misii i III.) .'i niilev in 

length, ins miles, soutliiif Kalj.. m .iieli;.-. mil- s >,..1 tb .,| ’ i;. M.ddi\ « s, 
bi*long'» iHjlitiially tn lli* LaeratliveH m -tin ,» fi.i].,,. j..nt of llic 
estate of the l.ilti of (.'anmiiion-. Tbi ii.iii\ts, \.i. .ot* o| the 

same rare and speak tl;e same J.ili::ii;g- .i' lii- M ilti 1 1 1 1 n-. 'riie 
population in w.-is.'ipln. 'rin- p< t.i.ii .u.* w.li but of a 

vei} iihlepemb 111 t liMi.d b r ; tbe\ ale Ti\ i pmI i ni. i |'j ' - i: _' s.nloi 
iind la/y ciilti\ .itm s. 'I’lieN .m- tlivjibl ' ui .1 -- . \i/, 

imillltnis, tile .iiistiifja< \, , ii nrn (- ibi ..e 1 \ > <u ^ i.f 

Vi sscU, / A/so v, sm lib r latiil'tl ]tro|ii i« toi -s (Ill 

cA#/‘o‘s. todtly drawers. Mimeny f.ii-'i. ntly l•'lm'•l put “f tlje 
Mjddi\e realm, but. piub.ibly in ilj*- I'iili t.niuiN, v -.s lu*’! b\ 
ii r-nlPiM to 111 > lii.ilifi In l«)'i 7 , wl.tn it w.is \ i'V 

Pyiaid, it Wii- gttvinii'l li\ .1 luK who b>i ;;rt.il<v se. umv li- ' i 
it i>f Ibe i.ija tif r.iiin.imue iTu.ilil’- /'«"///.. 1 b.ip. XMii.). Tli»‘ 
isl.uid has JUMP been lesfoietl to llir Maelise king-. 

Ti.XCE ^ is the imnu* upplicil to an oummerit.-il npen work 
of flircad.s of tlux, cotton, j-ilk. pold. nr .'silver, ^ and occ.,sinn- 
nlly <if molmir or al(>c tibic. Smli lliicini" tiniy be litlier 
looped or phiiteii orlsNisted to^etlicr in one of three \\n\s:- 
(l)witli a lucillf, when the woilc i.sdi-^tinctixely ktiown as 
‘‘needlepoint lace"; ('2) with bobbin.'', pin.", and :i 
or cushion, when tlie woik is known :is [dllow lin o 
ami (3) by irmchinciy, when iniifntions of )»uth iicLillcpuiril 
ainl pijlow' luce pnttirn.*' lue piodnced. 

JliaUiVtj,- Spcciid |>uttt'rns for nculhpoiiit niid pilK-w 
]nct‘s diitf from the bcginniiig of tin* Ithh cciilni>. iKlori* 
tlint ]K*riod .■'inh w'uik." ns niiylit iiow' cIii""itiMl n." hnc.s 
Consi.stcd of Minill (ords id i»l.nt»‘d .nd Iwirted ihnnds 
liistcncil irr loops (or pinls’’) nlong thecilgisof eo^tinncs, 
of darning w'oik done upon .1 net grnr.iid. .md .d' dinwn 
and cut einbroivlery. Front tluM* cl:ts"is of r.iiliirwork 
lace is descended. Fillow' l.ac c.m be di-tiin.tl\ traced iq* 
to tin* ‘‘incrlctti a pioinl'int ' ot the Itifh century. At a 
very early j»eiiod einbroidt. ly ot jioiui tilesd patterns in 
cohinrcd .silk, Ac., oir a inlwork it ."iiiall .sipiaiv meshes 
w;is known iiiul niaile lliroughoiit I jiiope. d’liis in the 
13th nnd 1 ItU centini» s w.i" known in cich"i,mticid circlo^» 
as “opn.s filatoriiiin ” or “ opus m.jin nin " (sjddcr work), 
and examples dating from tlie I.dh ceirury still f\ist in 
]mblie collectioii.s. 'I'he piodm lions of tiiis art, whiih 1ms 
soiiio iiimlog}’ to weaving, in the c. .ly part of tlie Ifdli 
century came to be known ns “ pnnto a inaglia ijiiadn '' 
in Italy and as “huis” in France -the patterns, ."tiff luul 
ge<»metricnl, being .sometimes cut out of linen or separately 
8ewx‘d and applied to the meshed surface ; but inoic fre- 
quently they were daincil in, tlie stitches being counted a.s 
ill tapestry, and hence it was known as ‘‘point cnnti‘„'’ or 
darned netting, With the d»3velopiiient of the rLami.-s.imo 
of art, free llowing patterns and iignre .sidqects weiv in- 
troduced ami worked in hieis. 

DravMi and cut works were ancient forms of embroidery 

‘ U;ili<aii, «/er’rfb), rwa ; Oenm'Re, jrizto ; (forncm. Spiti* n : Fin - h, 
IbiUh, kanh')i\ Spani.'ih, mcajc, 'Phe hiij^ii.'«h wout is tho 
Fr. la»»ut or Uids^ coniieotcsl wath the Latin liufucu^. 1 aily French 
laces were also called passements insert ioum "). 
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which directly developed into point lace, 'fhe methods 
of producing them wore various. A common way was to 
fasten on a Hght frame a reticulation of threads, under which 
was fastened, by gum or otherwise, a piece of line lawn. 
Then along those threads the pattern to be formed was j 
stitched to the lawn background in button -hole stitching, | 
and Ihe sui>erlluous parts of the lawn were afterwards 
drawn or cut away, — whence the names “punto a reti- 
cella and* “ punto tagliato.” In other cases no cloth at 
all was u^ed, and the pattern, consistiug of an interlacing 
framework of threads, was simply sewed over with button- 
hole stitches. This was “punto in aria.” The early geo- 
metrical patterns of the “punto a reticella” or “punto 
tagliato” and “punto in aria” were probably derived from 
the Ionian Tslamls and Greece, and the cut-work itself was 
indeed also known as Greek lace. The close connexion of 
the proud and [>owerful Venetian republic with Greece and 
the eastern islands, and its coiiiiiicicial relations with the 
East, sufficiently explain the early transplanting of these 
arts into Venice. Once fairly established, they quickly grew 
in beauty and variety of pattern, complexity of stitch, and 
delicacy of execution, until Venetian lace attained an 
artistic grace and perfection wiiicli batHe all description. 
The making of the principal and most important variety 
of Venetian needlepoint lace, the “pnuti» in aria,” began 
to be practised in the middle id' the lOtli century.^ 

It is a noteworthy circum.'>tance that the two widely 
distant regions of Eiirope where pictiiiial art lirst llouri-slied 
and attained a high perft ciion, Xorth Italy and Flauder‘>, 
were precisely the localities where lace-making first took 
root, and became an industry of importance both from cu 
artistic, ami from a commercial point of view. The iiiveii- 
tion of pillo^ lace i.s generally credited to the Flemings; 
but there is no di>tinct trace i)f the time or the locality. 
In a picture said to exist in the church of *St C»ammar at 
Lierre, and .sonietiines attribiitt*d to Quentin Matsys (1495), 
is introduced a girl working lace with pillow, bobbins, itc., 
which are somewhat similar to the iiiiplemcnts in use in 
more recent times.- Fniia the veiy infancy of Flemish art 
an active intcroour.'je was inaiiitaim*d between the Low 
Countries and the great centres of Italian art; and it is 
therefore only what might bo expected that the wonderful 
exaraple.s of the art and handiwork id' Venice in lace-inakiiig 
should soon have come to be known to anti rivalled among 
the equally imlmstriou.^, thriving, ami artistic Flemings. 
And .so we find that, at the end of the Kith century, lacis 
and needlepoint lace wereaLo kmnvn and rnatle in Flanders, 
and pattern-books were i.s^uetl Iiaving the hame general 
character as tho.se published for the instruction of tlie 
Venetian.^ and other Italians. In Italy, under the name 
of “mcrletti a pioiiibini,” the art of twisting and plaiting 
threads by rnearn of bobbins or Jiij-d wa-^ »-:iiIy practi.sed ; 
and in later time.s fine .scroll.s in great widtli.s for altar 
front aU were iiiad»j in Italy on the pillow 

Frahce and England were not far behind Venice and 

^ Th*i 0 of Hihloii in tho abov»-ni«*ritionf"l --irtH of em- 

l>rf)i4ery 'luriij;/ P>rh (-t niury i,^ nutrk^-'l Uy tln^ niirnlMT of p-itterii- 
"bookh tlifTi fn W'jjfo rui early w'»ilv of tin- i l;i-,.s was 

1 by Al« Pa;r''ioninf» in lf/27 ; another of a .'.nnilar nature, 
pnrin-<i by ^^innty, .aj.jifan-l in thf- sanit* y»-'ir at (>»l«#>jjnr ; arul 

L(ft,jUvr hi, ji'nirfitnrturi* t.l jialrons dff hroilerif', ffirmi 

nytnh-nh, v. |iubl^lM-I ul I'aris in Froni ’thUn 

early Hatcs^iiniil t.b** b* '.';rinirjj/ ..( ihn 17lh '.eutiiry pattcni-books lor 
•mbrfMdt-ry in Italy. Franu*, (h-rinany, an»l England j»r*Mlurfd 

and putdi-vljAl in p-f*at abundanM-. Th^* dfnj;. 7 H rontainod in niany of 
tho-ro elating from th^ rarlv IbMi /•♦'jitury wore fo lin workcrl for cos. 
tunic:! and hau/iuj/j., and coiisiwt<-d Mf .scrolls, arabcH<|iieci, bird.s, 
anlmala, iiowerb, foliaj(e, licrbs, and grartsen. So far, how«jver, aa their 
n jjroduction as lafx*s be (.onccnicd, the ution of eoniplicatiil 

w» flf wnn involv#*d wliic'n none b m }.ri':tiNed hi< «- workers, such aa those 
who am»*j a cfintury lat-r, could le expected to overcome. 

'-* The pietdre, however, an ha« pointed out, waa probably 

Home thirty yearn lat^ir, and hy Jean Matsya. 


Flanders in adopting lace, llenry III. of FrauM 
(1574-1589) appointed a Venetian,*' Frederic Vindlolio^*^ 
to be pattern* maker for varieties ot linen needle woiw 
and laces to his court. Through the influence of 
fertile deai^er the seeds of a taste for lace in France 
were principally sown. But the event which par exe^^ 
lence would seem to have fostered the art of lace ma^ng' 
there was the aid and patronage officially gfiren it in the 
following century by Louis XIV., acting on the advice of 
his minister Colbert. Intrigue and diplomacy were put 
into action to secure the services of Venetian lace- workers ; 
and by an editt dellted 16G5 lace-making centres were 
founded at Alencon, Quesnoy, Arras, Kbeims, Sedan, 
ChUteau Thierry, Loudun, and elsewhere. The state made 
a contribution of 36,000 franco in aid of a company to 
carry out the organization of these establishments ; and at 
the same time the importation of Venetian, Flemish, and 
other laces was strictly, forbidden.^ The edict contained 
instructions that the lace-makers should produce all sorts 
of thread work, such those done on a pillow or cushion 
and with the needle, in the style of the laces made at 
Venice, Genoa, Kagu,sa, and other places ; ^ these French 
imitations were to be called “points de Franco.” By 1671 
the Italian ambassador at Paris writes, “ Gallantly is the 
minister Colbert on his way to bring the ‘ lavori d’ana' 
to perfection.” Six years later an Italian, Domenigo 
Contarini, alludes to the “ punto in aria,” “ which the 
Fre/ich can now do to admiratido.” The stylos of design 
which enjanated from the chief of the French lace o&ntreSi^ 
Alciu^on, were more fanciful and floral than the VenetiaQy 
ami It is quite evident that the Flemish lace-makers adopted 
many of these French patterns for their own use. The 
importance of the French desigi^, which owe so much t^ 
the state patronage they enjoy^, was noticed early in the 
iMli century by Bishop Berkeley. “How,** bo n&k^ 
“ could France and Flanders have drawn so much money 
from otlier countries for figured silk, lace, and tapestiyi|ii 
they hud not had their academies of design 

The humble endeavours of peasa.itry in England (wldt^K 
could boast of no schools of design), Germany, Sweden, 
ilus£)ia, and Spain could not result in work of high 
prottm.sion. Lace making is said to have been promi^ 
in Hu.'jsia through the patronage of the court th^'^jkil 
the visit of Peter tUb Groat to Paris in the earl; 
of the 18th century. In Germany, Barham ITtl 
native of Nuremberg, instructed peasants df 
mouDtaius to twist and plait thread in 1661. 
assisted^ in this by certain refugees from Flai 
sort of “purling” or imitation of the Italian 
piombiui ” was the style of work prodiided 
not develop in any imi>ortant way, nor have Germ^Cin 
HCfiuired great artistic reputation. Spain 
hidcred to have been a lace-making country, aili4 
a good dcsil of lace, having, however^ no distSi]^^ 
ter, was made in Spanish conventual establislmc 
“ point d’Espagne,” however, appears to 
merciul name given by French manufacturers df 
lace greatly esteemed by Spaniards ^in thel7tb 
No lace jiattern books have been ^ found to 
published in Spain. The point laces which 
of Spanish monasteries in 1830, when these ii 
were dissolved, were not distingtaishable from jlii_ ^ 
Venetian needle-made laoesL The Ikce vestments' 
serve^d at the cathedral at Granada hitherto presumed 1 

3 >Sec tho poetical sldi IieooU0dMjPat0q^^ writtSI 

by M.'(dHriioHcl]o fie U Tpuase, ^eomPof Madame de Sivignt, in tbj 
iiiwMie f>t the 17th oeuteryf wldek'nilkka the fhtpuf whioh !orel|i 
buvtt fit that time comiasiided amonget the leadebtef f|eiieh 
It IS fairly evident too tloit ilw Awaoh laoei< kdm.li 
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be of Rpaniflh work are Flemish i>f the 17th century. The 
industry is nut alluded to in Spanish ordinances of ilu*. 
15th, 10th, or 17th conturics. Much Fluniish lace was 
imported into Spain fropr Si»ani.sh Flanders. The black 
and white silk jullow laces, or “ bIoiidc!s/* date friun the 
18th century. They were made in considerable «jnantity in 
the neigh bonrlKHid of Chantilly, and inipurtcd by Spain for 
mantillas. A’tliongli .itter the 18th century the making 
of silk hues has more, or less cease.il at CMnin Lilly and 
the iicighbomho<ul, the craft is now <jinieil on in Nor 
niaiidy --at Jlayeux and Caen a., wull as in Auvergne. 
Silk pillow lace making is carrieil on in ^pain, especially 
at Barcelona. The patterns are almost entirely imitations 
from the French. Malta is noted for pnMlucing a thick 
pilhtw lace of black, whit**, and red threads, ehielly of 
gf’.ometrie pattern, in which eircJ(‘.s, wheels, and radiations 
of shapes resembling grains of wheat are a jaincipal 
feature. This chara< tcristic of drsign, apiiearing in la<e.s 
of similar mak*; wliicli hav»* ocen identified' us (Jemiese 
pillow laces of ilie early 17tli ^entury, reappc'ars in 
Sjainish anti Paiagimyan work. Pillow lace in imitation 
of ^laltesi', Ihickingliamsliire, and Devonshin* laces is 
matle in Ceyl.m, and in dillcnait parts of India ulnae 
atlcmids luivt; botm made to introduce Eupop an arts 
native labtuir. 

At present the chief sources of hand-matle. lace are 
llelgiiiin, kjiglaiKl, and France, but a successful etlbrt iias 
also been made to re esiabltsh the industry in the island of 
liurano near Veniet\ and much tine uoik of good design i.s 
now (IS82) madt' there. Itussiaii [)Casants in the tlistii- ls 
(»f Vologda, Jkdakhua (Nijni Novgoriul), IJidetT (Tida), and 
Mzensk (Orel) make pillow lares of .stin[»Ie patterns. Put 
by far the gri*atest amount of lace now made is that which 
issues from machines in England ainl France.^ The total lunii- 
ber of persons employed in tu hire industry in Eughitnl 
in 1871 was FJ, 37(3; and acem'ding to otheial returns of 
the year 1873, 210,()t)() women were similarly employed 
in France. 

'Phe early history of thi^ luce-making machine coincide.-* 
with fhuf. of the stocking-frainc, tliat. machine having been 
adapted about the year 17(i8 for producing open-looped 
stilclic.s, which had a net-like appearance. In the yt ar.s 
1808 and 1809 dolm Heathci»at of Nottingham obtained 
patents for machine.s for making bobbin net, which form 
the real foundation of machine making of lace. 'Phe-Mi 
machines were iiixiirovetl on in 1813 by John Ticaver.s, 
whose lacc-making machines are in use at the pre.sent 
time. The application of the celebrated Jacipiard apparatus 
to these net machines has enabled manufacturers to pro- 
duce all sorts of patterns in thread work in imitation of 
the patterns for hand-made lace. The latest improvement in 
niachincry for lace making has resulted in a Frcm h machine 
called the “dentelliero” (see Lti Xafiirr for 3d l^Iarch 1881 ). 
The work produced by this machine is pluiteil. That pn»- 
duced by the English ntul by other French machines i.s of 
twisted threads. At present, however, the expen.se attend 
ing the production of plaited lace by the “ deiitellierc is 
as great as that of pillow lace maile by the hand. 

Before considering technical details in processes of 
making lace, the principal parts of a piece of luce may be 
named. A prominent feature i.s the oriiainent or pattern. 
This may bo so designed that the dill'erent parts may touch 
one amjthcr, and so bo fastened together, no ground -work 
of any sort being required. (Iround works are useful (o 
«ct olf the pattern, and either consist of links or tye.s, wliich 
l^we an open effect to the pattern, or else of a series of 
meshea like not Soiiietimea the pattern is outlined with 
ft thread or cord line, or more strongly marked by means 
ft raise d edge of button-hole stitched (»r plaited work. 

, ^ See Felkiu'a J^^achine^tcrouffh^ Hosiery and Lace ^^an^factur€s. 


Fanciful dc.vices are sometimes inserted into various [-or 
lions of the pattern. In some of the heavy laces, which 
re.seni})le delicate carving in ivory, little clusters of small 
loop.s arc distributed about the pattern. French Urms 
are frc*juently used in speaking of details in laces, 'i'lius 
the pattern is called tlu‘ or gimp, tlie links ur 
arc called Ayo/cs, the iiM'dird grounds are called 
(retiohi), the outline t«i t]i<' edges of a patli iji is callcrl 
rnrdnmift^ the in.eilioii nl jancijid deviee - ntnfh.s, tiie little 
liH»ps Tlie..e U'llij. an* .ipplic;i]»]e In th^- v.irnaj. 

portions of all lace i imule willi the needle, on tlie [allow, or 
by the ni.icliiiie. 

'rhe hi*'toiy oj |i.itlerns in l.i'e roughly as follow,. 

I roiii about I.)I0 to I.dMMli** toi ins wn e *’M»ii)(?tric, chietly 
coninion, without hri>hs, ..r nHnn.,, Tioni lo'.M) to ltl30 
may be dated the introdint mn ni .uid Jinnuin l»arns 

and sleinier scroll.-^ held tojelber b\ '<//-/. At this time 
la(-e makt Is eniiehed their woiUs with in-ution- of 
3'o tin* jjeriod extending from lil'Jn to IhlO b' loiig^ the 
de\elu[)iin“nt. of scrolls and elabnialion i-j ilit.iiJ.-- like the 
nii'tlijiuitf witli ina'^siugs of pi'itls. M in h !n j\\ j’.ii.'ed jace 
eiiri( hod with Idling.'^ in of v w.is maiii- at tlii> linn*. 
.Vboiit I btiO irsninx c.iiiie into use. I'lorn l»'».''')to 172^/ 
the scr(»ll [>atti‘ni> ga\»* way to arran'/enn.-nt-* or .n i.n li.-d 
ornamental details wliidi were fie.|iieni]y tilhiJ in with 
“laborate A cIom'I* iinitati‘»n •'! .il: oit-- «*t 

W’a-^ attemj‘tt'd in l.u e [Mtterri- I’ietoi i.d n j»n nlali* n-. ui 
tigure^, iiK idi iit.". ;iio-e, 'l ie piiroly « on\i ntii>n i! 

.SI. rolls wei»' Micceetleil by nat ui.ili-t ic reinli of gar] uni.-, 

ll.)wers, biid.', and such like. Tb * um- itf in»-lied LTiSiinN 
c*.\ 'tided, and groumk conipo-ed euindy nf \.iiutits .-t 
///»>#/, ,s* w'cre m.ule. l■'rom to mu. ill detail- of 

bompiets, s^>r.iys of tlowers. single lloweiv, ]e.i\e^, binU, 
s[»ots, anil .>uch lik** wi*iv adoj^ted, and s[*rinkltd omt 
meshed grounds. Since that time down to tin pu -i nt 
day all tlie.^e sly]e> of p.itli'rn liave )*een Haul a- fa.-sldon 
has Id I in led. 

/•nijtf Aor,. The way in wliich tin* eriil\ \’i i 
ti.iii “p'^’do in ana/' as already ik.-iribtd^ w.i. m.ou 
ap|»ears to eorresputul [nei i^ely w 1th tin- derm jit.oy pi in 
ciph’s iijMin which necilh'jioint lai e is now woiked The 
[)attcrn i.s tii-t drawn upon a pice o| j»aidiim’iil Tin* 
[larchnieiit is then stitched to a stout bit oi linm Fpon 

through to the parei!- ^ 

niont and linen by *'*-• * •' “• 

means of .stitches. When the .•skeleton thread [uitterii is 
ci.*in[»leted, a conqMct eo\i.*iing i»t tliicad in button liole 
.stitches is cast njioii it (ti/. Ik 'i’Jie jxatituis which may 
bo required to be re]‘rescnt i d a-- dose lim n woik oi^ nuA' 

are worked a.s indicated ni the _ “ 

enlarged diagiam (tig. 2). I»c 

Iwi’cn tlie leading jiins ot 
pattern in.iv be in cihd 6ij5ak» 

(link.s) nr nu .dus, .. . the 

[•attern is held togrthcr. 
all is tinished, a. kinle is pas.M 1 
between the parchment and tlie 
.sti»ut linen, entting the .stitelies 

which have picsed through the i 

[airchmeiit and linen, and so ro- N«m iilt*|M.iin l.i i. • i- - 

h*a.sing tho laeo ibself from its tru .Us„;m. ai- .u i.'a'.o. 

pattern [larehmeiit. For about sixty years the lacc.s thus 
made were ehietly geometric in pattern (tig. 3). 'fliey 
were used both for iiisertiuns between seams and for 
borders. Following closely upon these geitnetric 1 ices 

vjV^ 24 ^ • 
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ramo laces i)f a freer style of tlesif^ii, and towards the end 
of the lOtli cenliiiy Jesipis for scrolls with the intn>ductioii 
of all kinds t>f mill llgures ainl leaves and blossoms were pro 
duced (lig. 4). Jdiik.s or tyes /// iVes - -eume to bo inter- 
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gn)uiid of moaboa is usually known as “ point do Venise h 
rdseaii.** Jt was contemporary with the famed iieedlo- 
inade French laces i»f Alem^xm and *Argcntan. “ I’oint 
d’Argentan ” has been thought to be esjiecially distinguished 
oil account of its ground of hcxagoually aiTang»)d hn'iies, 
Hut this has been nuticud as a peculiarity in certain 
Venetian i»oint laces of uarlier date.* Often intermixed 
with this still* lie\u- 
gpiial hrIJrs ground is 
the line meshed ground 
or /c.sMi//, which liasbi eii 
hchl lt> be distinctive 
of “ point d’xVloneini ’ 

(tii Itt). l>ul, a [•art 
Irom the assuniejlly 
ilisliiiL‘ti\c gr4)Uiids, tin* 
sl\les pf patterns and 
tin* methoils of work- 
ing thorn, - with lieli^ 
vaiictv <*f inst‘i lions 4ir 
/yn»/t.s-, with i.iised but- 
ton Indc stitched edg- 
ings «»r rufi/nfutf /s, Are 



Ki<;. S. Vfiii'tiaii \i-i‘il!c])oini I^aro. 
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Im » !i I • h rred f o me l.n es 
in w!ii(h no regular 
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piiciM'ly alikivin the twi> <‘lusses of Argpiitan and Alein^ou 
in-edh* made laces. IJesides tlie In xagonal 6;/*// gromul 
and the giouinl of nn'slies there was 
another \iiriety of gioimding •! in« 
tin* Aleii';oir laces, wliii'h w.i^ (,’\ti ii 
si'\*i\ used ainl tbinis a third rlas>. 
rids gionnd eonsi^tL*d ut button holi* 
stilclnd skeleton hexagons within 
eieh ot which was worked a small 
^olnl Inxagon eonneited with the 
out* r surrounding In'xagoii by ft'ieans 
ot six little tytes or fnlfhs (-»••• tig. 

11). lane with thi.s particnl.ii 
gioimd lia.s bei‘ii called Argi n 
Irlla, ’ anJ some writeas on lace hav*' 
tlnmght that it was a sjHrialty ^o| 

(ienoi!-.u or Venetian W'ork. 'I he 
chai al ter of tin; Work and the style 
*4 the tioral [*atteiii.s worked upon 
sinli gmunds are those of Aleiieon 
lili es, and hpcciiiiens of this “ Argen- 
teil.'i” <itt(-ii cjMitain in.''.eitioii.H of the. 

Argt.ntaii A/ ofr s and the Alein;oii line 
! iiie.^hL.s. 



gi./iind wa'- n i d. All .‘-ort-' of rniiiutr 
lit lie kn*)).-, tai and looji-, or ^ /> w * n w *•! k‘ d on to the 


Kill. In. rp'iu 11 
Nr*'(llepi)iiit liacc. 


11 : g!!l ill) all. ill 
ti * r, .Pi 1 f Im 

Vi . .1 II;!*' gav«. «i 

in'. • :i • t a ik*' I.IC-; 

W J I! 1 . WOlj till ^ 

sl}lt pf 1 1 fiM nt^.ime 
lie* -i with jr* niiil wpi ks ; 
and gri'uii'lsnt 
t\» - a: r.iii^.'d j*, a |i- ncy^ 
coinli p.iifMH w< p- it 
apt* ‘HI H, )!j-‘t 11* «1 ♦ irly 
in tl u; I 7th ** idurv I fig. 

1. Ti^ tlioin "ill I t I d»*d 
a Ipghter oil "f l.e on'* 
in whnli* tin- liOi .md 


d or t*> t ' holding 1 li*j in.iiii ri.'> 

d. 
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tiarj ‘lh‘f>uii!l l^;u c. 


coinj* M t reli'd g.ive plan* to iiiindi ll.jtferwork with agriiUiid 
of iiicnli'j*!. d h'* [leedle iiiaili; meshes wen; HomctimcH of 
-ii gic and ‘•ometiiiie. *.1 d ajble threails. A diagram is 
gi-.*n of* an ordinary iiietli.ul of making such meshes 
if). The dplirato Vf. jr point lace made with a 
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There aie veiy slight indications 
respecting the establi.shment of a 
hire manufactory at Argcntaii, where- 
as tliii.'ie reg.inling AlciJ<;on are iiii- 
' mcroii.s. A family of tlucail and 
i linen dealei.s, inliabiiants of Alein^oii, 
by name .Monthuley, are credited 
with the e.dablisliiiient of a branch 
maiiiifaetory or sarrarinilf b»r laco 
at Argentan. In the course of busiiiesH, tlm Monthuleya 
a*.sl.sted tin; iuterchaiige of lace patterns between Argentan 
and .\lem;on, wliicli are distant one from another about 
10 miles, ddins if a piece of laco wm produced at Alou^on 
It was called “ point ilbMein^on,” and if at Argentan “point 
d’ Argon tan,’* though both works might have been made 

- Till- lift- worl.ti . .it AlriK;on ami its iirighJ.nmliiMMl prmhiccil work 
of a ilamtn-T kiml tliiiri that rliuiMy iiimli* l»y tlm Voiictiaiw. Ana rule 
lh« hf'x.'a'onal hnde of Alf*iii;on Ih'iijm un* isriiiill«:r than Hiiuilar 

iij Vi*m*Ii;in Iii.-cm. TJm ttvcniK« Hizo of h iliu^^^onal tukoii from 
aiu'lf: to aiiglw in an Ali-nvori (or rto-cal!i*d Artjcrituii) lu'Xiigori wanalHiut 
oiio- sixth of an inch, ami wach »id« of tho Jiexagoii was about one** 
toiith of au Inch. An Idea of the mitiiitencM of the work can be 
lormed from the fact that a side of a hexagon would be ovemet with 
some nine or ten button-hole ititches. 
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from one design. Fron> about ir»70 to 17S0 a great deal 
of point lacc was made at AIcikjuu and in the neighbouring 
villages. The styles of patterns varied, as has been stated. 
Point d^Alen<^M)n is still inaile. 

In Pelgiuni, Brussels lias ai’cpiireJ some (*ehd»rity for 
necdlc-tnade lacajs. 1'hese, however, are chiefly in imitation 
of thoHC made at Alem^oii. iivnsscls iui(*dlt*|»oiiit lace is 
often worked^ into iiie-died gronmls made, on a pillow. 
Tlic Brussels needle-hiee. workers tised a plain thread as a. 
cnrtlonmt for their patterns iiisttiad of a lliiead tivercast 
with button hole sti^jlies as in the Venetian and Kreneh 
needlepoint hiees. ^ 

M'his kind of lace lias also been produced in hjigland. 
Whilst the character <»f Kngli'^li de^avn in needlepoint laces 
of the early ITlli eeiitiuy (lii'. l‘J) .ampler tlinii that 



Tf*. 1-.- liiulisli pMiiit 


the contemporary Italian, the imthotl of workmaiisjup i< 
virtually tin* same. iSpeciiin'iis of needle made utiik done 
by Kiiglish school ehihlreii may be met with in sample! > 
of the I7th and bStli eeiiturie.M. I’oint lace is suce(*.s.-;fnlly 
made in Irisli convents. In all ureat towns like ramdon. 
Paris, Binssels, N'ieiina, hu e deulei.'' undertake to supfdy 
demands bn* finely e.xeeuted piod rn imitations of ohl 
iieedle niatle lace. At Bniai.o the laeo making school 
lately cstahlished there produces hand madt* laces which 
are, to a great extent, carefn] o prodnelions of the more 
celebrated cla^.^e.'. of pniyt laces, micIi ‘'pimtoin aria/’ 
rose point de Vi iiisc/’ “ point de Wni-e a r« HMii, * “ point 
d*Aleneon,” ** pi)iiit dWigentan,” and others. A \vt‘aving 
of threads with a mv'dle into a foimdati»»n <)f in t vciy 
distinctive, and dilleient from the “panto a maglia " or 
“lacis”- lias heeii clone for a Iniig linn' in *Spaiii. Its 
leading characteristic is the |»attern of repeated sipiare.s, 
filled up with st ir figures. When line tlinsul is used the 
ellect of heavy cobwebs is produced. Work of tliis de- 
seriptioii bus been made in Paraguay, wliere a coar.se 
“torclion” jiillow' hu e is also produced. 

Pilfoir-mtitfr /,(trr. Pillow m.ide lace is laiilt upon no 
substructure, like a skeleton thiead pattern, such as is u^ed 
for needlepoint lace. It is the reprc.'-eiitation nf a patti rn 
obtained by iwi.sting and plaiting threads. ’The only j»re* 
existing analogue of pillow laces is to be found in the. 
primitive twLstiiigs ami jdaitiugH of fibres ami threads. 
The English word “ lace” in the Ihtheenturv was employed 
to describe line conis and bruiils. In a llarltuan AIS. of 
♦he time of Henry VI. and Edward IV., about 1471, direc- 
tione are given for the making of “lueo Buscon, lace 
indented, lacc bonleivil, laeo c'overt, a bnule lace, a round 
huio, a thynuc lacc, an open lace, lace for hattys,” ikc. 
The MS. opens with an illauiinati*.d capital letter, in which 
is the figure of a woman making the.se articles. Her ini- 
idenieiitN are not those with which [lillow lace of orua- 
Juental quality from the middle of the lOth century and 
onwarda has been made. The MS. supplies a clear de- 
scription how throada in combinations of twos, tUreoa, 
fours, fives, to tons and fifteens, w^re to be twistc<l and 
plait^ together. Instead of the pillow', bobbins, and pins 
with which pillow lace i.s made, the hands were used. 


Each finger of a hand served as a peg. 'Hn' writer of the 
MS. says that it sIkiII be uiideistooil Dial tin- lii.sl linger 
next the thumb .shall be calleil A, the next P, ,iml so on. 
According to the SOI I ol twi.-^led cord or lininl wliiililiad 
to be made, so cju-li of tin* fiuir fingers A. B, (', H miglil 
be called upon to m l lik« a reel, and to liold a “l.owys ’’ 
or “bow,’ or lillle l»,ilj «il i1ihm(|. I'k'irh ball iniLdil 1 m’ <»f 
diflereiit coinin' fi« an tie niln i. A th\ ime J.e e ’ nnglil 
be iiimle with thren tlm id , .md tii* ii only '.'• A. Ik (* 
W’onld Im‘ requluMl. A ‘'L.iuer l.jei-, .stouter tliiij Dm* 
“Dl}mie l.ice, mi'jllt li.'pdli Du* l \ U( nf fnlir ni mnie 
fingers. Ily nec.i'.inij.dly dinppjii » tip* u.,,. (U tin .eU frniji 
cejtiiin fiiigei-.. a muI nl ioii) nt* li 1 p e ni biaid iiiiL'lit l»e 
made. But win ii l.ic'*.-. nnpm t.inee w i m w.iiileil, 

such a< a lunad l.ic,* t«ir li.itt}' Di..' li,Mid> nj .i-*vi\tauU 
wi-re reipiireil. 

Pillow ].i< e iii.ikiji'.: w.is uevi i .'-■I tiinU MMihueil to 
genmetrie p.itteni'*. a.-i point l.ice mikin/ t’liiv d t<irms, 
almost at it^nutset, M‘em to leive In*, n ImuipI t- , ^ .,f i‘xceu- 



tion (fig. Id). Otic ivasoii for tin- no <ii ’d't tliit tlie 
twdsted and plaited work w.i- imt cnn-Mained l.\ t t. nipla 
lion of any smt The ]»l.)itiiig‘« .md iwi-,i 
ings ga\e tlu wi»ikei'. ,i .iti i lotd-i! 
in reproiliicing »b‘-ign^ .\l tie o.*.* 
time, little .-jteii.ililN nf |..itlern un*' 
h.i\e been pindu'»d |ni the j»ill"W l.n e 
w’oikers, and sn kici*** wnrktd nii rli-* j-iM •\n. 
particukiily tlinsp nf hit^hei pieUn.i- !<• 
artistic dc.'-ign, wen* siinil ir in p.iUun 
those wniked w illi the m • die riu vnls 
wiry-lnnking twi-ted and |•l.uted tin. id l’* • M l’ . 
laci'S wi'i’i* .sonii .siu eei ileil b\ 1 u i " in wlncli j ' * * ^ 

fiatteiieil and bm.eler line'* nceiip^ a pin- ^ -Mij" 

ininciil po^itinii (lig 1 h. T.ij'e w.n il-n ]^i:, , 

sometime." U “I'd fnr the brn.nl Jmus. 'I In* -n ' Al* it 



Wea\ing of l.ipe apl'e.lls t«» li:nt b'-ell 

begun in Plandi i" ahniil the emi ni Dn* Ifitli nr the be 

ginning of the 17th <*ntiiiv In l•.ngla’‘d it d.iti»» im 

f.iitlier back Diui 17 li, wlan 

two Dutchmen of tin* n.nm* nl 

Lanfort were invitcii Ia .m fug f, 

li.sh linn lo .set up t*ipc lonms in (vy 

Manchester and give ink'll ncti<»n" ' 'll v. 

in the method nl wi ji\ ini; t.ijM'u . \ 

The proce.'-s by wlm h lace h.i- | ‘ 

been made i»n tin- pillnw In'in / 
about the nnddli* nt the lithceu / ^ 

tnry i.s \ery roughly and biieti} • i \ 
tts follow.s. A pattern lir."t ^ 

drawn upon a jnece of pu^ er or ’ 

parchment. It is Dun pricked 

wath holes by a skilled “pattern pricke?,* who deter- 
mines where the principal pins shall be .‘-tnek foi* guiding 
the threads. This pricked pattern is then f.i"tencd lo the 


ir. I 

•six fiol'l-MJ 
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pillow. The pillow or i UBhion varies in shape in different 
rountrich. Some makers use a circular pad, backed 
with a Hat board, in order tliat it may be placed upon a 
table and easily moved as the worker may wish. 

Other lace workers use a well-stuffed round * ^ 
pillow or .diort bolster, Hattened at the two L>i 

end^ :-o that they may hold it between their asSjj 
knee.- (hi the iipi»er part of the p.ittein arc V 1 1 

f.i.'trfud ?he i nd * of the tliiead-. from the 
bobbin.'. Tilt’ bobbins thu.s li.iii;; ;Kros.s tbe p.dtern 
i’i-_r. 1') .‘Jnov.s the ci>mmeneeiiient ol a double M*t ot 
llirto threail pl.iitin^.-. 'I’lie eMinjMrt jiortiuii in a pillow 
hire h:i- a woven appearance lb). 

Ill the ITtli eentiiry pillow lace in imitation of ihoseridl 
pattern.'* of [loint lace was made. This .sort of work, pro 
duced ehieriy in Flanders, went uiidei the name (d “p«»iiit 
d’An^deterre ’’ (li.:. 17). Into Spain and France imieh 
lace from Venice and Flandeis was imported as will a^ 
into Englanil, where fiom the Fltli eenturv the niami- 
facture of ‘M>one laee ” by pe.is.int- in tlie midland and 
southern counties was carried on. TIii" bone lace eonsi.stetl 
chielly of borders doii" in iiiiitition of the Venetian 
“ merletti a j.iombini." In C.'li.ii.< li.*.'* time its maiini.n* 
taiv was of .>iillieient im — 

portance to demand p.ir /t. 

lianieutary.itieniitai. 'Idle 
trade was till’*- ir-.'ii. d w itli 
extiin-tion by th iiioi ■ 
artistie and lim r Flenii-li 
laco.s. Tin' im[»in’t,ition of 
the latter wa-. prohiblt'-d. 

Flemish lire w'orkji'* 
son Jit to e\.ide the pro- 
hibit ions 1 »y c.i 1 1 i n u' ee rta i 1 1 
of their laces “ [Miint d' 

An Jotene. " lint the dif- 
ficulties which attended 
the --miii::.^!!!!,: into Fn;^'- 
laiid f»t thc^'O “(loint.s 
d’.\n Jeti rie*’ a[ipear to |- 

have .simulated English 1'1‘ii i. 

dealers in lace anxion.s to bloi 
.supply the leniands of fa.shioii to obtain tlic .serviee.s of 
Flemish la ^ makers and to induce them to settle in Eng- 
land. Iti-' from some sncli cau.se that. h7iiglish pillow lace 
closely resembles in character of design pillow laces of 
Rrn.s.sels, Mechlin, and Valeiicienno. 

Fig. 18 give.s three .sort-* of Euckinghani.sliire pillow' 
lacc.s, the patterns of whieli have bem in use .since the 
miildlo of the l^^th century. In fo) i- a \ariety of llliings 
in, which give the name of “lroll\ ” to riiich specimens. 
It i- an adaplaliun of Meclilin ’* tiolle kant” or .'•amjder 
hue, sent round to dealers and j.nrcha-ei.s to .-how tloj 
v.iiji^ty of patt« rn-* wliirh the Jaco iimk« i- ]i.ipj»cned to be 
at Work' uj Specimens f/y) ami (r) an- both in the 

.‘•tyb.* of .‘it iiji Nth century Mechlin lace.-, {> ) In ing al^o 
like ],icr * ni.oh- -it Idlle and .\ims. 

A.s -kill in making laci; de\clu]ied, jialterns and pailicu- 
lar pi tiling uiine to be ideritilir-d witli certain localilic.s 
Merhlin cnjoM.d a hi.di lepiitation for her production, wJiich 
was in til' 17th fiitury pooticaily styled the “(jiieori of 
h'vce'.’i Tljf; < 1 .:l 1 b- itni. oftlii piJloW lace are tlic plait ing 
r»f the fi'fjdie-, and tin' outlining of the pattern or /o///' with 
a Ujrcad. d’ho ordinal} Mm lilin inesh i.s hexagonal in shape. 
Four of the sides are of doiibh* tw’istid threads, tw'o are of 
four thread.'! plaited thn«* times (fig. 10). 'I’hc mesh of 
Ilriis.sels pillow lace al-*o )ii*x;igonaI. Four of the sides 
are f»f double twi.sted iLnads, tw'o are of four threads 
f laitcd lour time.*? (fig. jO), The finer specimeus of 
Brumelfl la^e are rcinaik.ibi#^ for the fidelity and grace 


with which fforal cumpositiont* Vie rendered. Many of 
these compositions are t'ither reprodivtions or udaptatione 
of designs for ]K)int iFAleuijoii, and in such patternn the 
soft quality of lino [)illow-madp lace contrasts with the 
harder and more crisp a])pcarance of needlepoint lace. In 










^ Pn.. 18 - Kii'.di^h Pilliiw' Ij{irc!<. IStli reiitiiry. 
the Ihiivm ls pillow' liice (fig. !il) much realistic effect is 
obtaim d by Lhi; delicate np>delling imparted to the flow'crs 
by means of a bone iij.strunieut used 'to give conciive shapes 
to petals ami leaves, the edges of which are often marked 


.j I 


I’ll! 'W -iiiM'lc “.'lUf 

1 Till ' >. SonM-tijiti". 



Pic. P.». lilin .Mush, 




Pn.. ‘20." Klll;ll;^Mlu•nl nf Mc.'.h 
nf .showing 

111'- Inui-t M two* 
pl.iiti'ii .-*iil(‘.'i in iiiesli. • 



Fin. ‘Jl. Pillnw f/K-c. ItniHNdlH. 

L8t.h Kiitnry. Fig. 22. 

by a flaltonod and slightly raised aordonnet of {ilaited work, 
iloniton pillow lace resembles BrusHols luce. As a rule it 
is made with a coarser thread, and the designs lack the 
careful drawing and composition which may be seen in 
Brussels pillow laces. In Valenciennes lace there are no 
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twisted sides to tbe mesb^; all are closely plaited 22), and i materials employed, is now called gimp work. Gold and 
as a rale the shape <rf the mesh is diamond. >io outline or silver thread laces were usually made on the pillow. 

Marhwe’iiKuh, Lncp , — We have already seen that a 
teclmirsil peculiarity in making needlepoint lace is that a 
single thread and needle are alone used to form tin* [lattcin, 
and lliat the button-liole stitch and other loopings which 
can bo worked by inean.s nf n noodle and thread inaik a di*j- 
tinctinn between laee made in this manner aiuhlace, nisule 
on the pillnw. Fur the pioress of jdllow lace making a 
series of llireads are in enn'^t.mt em[»l'oyriient, jdaited and 
twisted the one witli aiujtln r. A button hole .stitch is not 
pnidueible by it. The macliino tlocs not attempt to make 
either a button hole stitch or a regular plait, rp to tlie 
[uvsent, however iiigeniniiv. may he the counterfeits of 
Tiu. 23. — L;h ** fn.in (‘n t.-. design of all snrts of hin- produci'd by the machine, an 

cor//o7«?i/'/ is used in Villenciennes lace. Ih side-s these di.s- essential priiud^de ot the ni.e hlur-madc work i.s that 




tinctive cla.sse.s of pillow-like laces, there are others in which 



the tlireads are merely twisinl t()g».tlnr. 'rin* only ex- 
ception which could be made to this rlat»‘i»ient would he as 
regards tlie plaited lace made by the Sb ntfdlit' tc" already 
meutiontMl. The Leavers lace machine is that whit h is gene- 
rally in use at Xottingliam and Cakiis. Freucli ingenuity 
has devL‘l*‘peil imiuovemeiits in this lUfichiue \\l)».n'cl)y laces 
of delicate threail are made : but as fa.*.! Fiance niakes 
an improvement Fnglaud fullow's witli anotlicr, and both 
eonntries virtually maintain an etpnil )>ositiou in this 


Fui. 2J. (Icnnali Pilln\v-iiin<1<- I.i. <• 


equal ingenuity is disphiyi^J, though the charaeter “f Mie 
design remains primitivi*, a.s b»r instance in peasant laces 
from Crete (lig. liussia, 


and (jlermany. Pillow laeo 
making in Crete would seem 
to have arisen incoiisej{Ui uc'i 
of Venetian intercmirse with 
the island. The art is now 
said to be ex t i i ic, t, T1 1 e 1; ices 



were chiefly made of silk. 

'Che patterns in many speci- 
meiiK are oiitliiu^l with uue, 
two, or three bright cidourcd 
silken tlireods. As a rule 
the motivv.s of the (hetaii 
lace patterns aio traceablo 
to orderly arrangement and 
balance of simple .symnudri- 
eal and geometrical details, 
such as diamonds, tri:ingh*s, 
and odil polygonal ligurcs. too, - i:ii ^i«i\ . nicv.-Lncc’i. 
Uniformity in chunicter of liHu .vntiny. 

design iniiy l)o observeil in many of tlu' (fcnnan and 
Knssiun laces, especially in respi ct «»f patterns like that 
shown in fig. and fig. 'Hi is 

sort of pattern is used in poa.sant l:ici*s 
of Sweden, in common French “tur 
chon” laces, and in a laco made at 
Ripoii in Yorkshire. Th^^ me In d 
grounds i»f the (Miantilly . ilk 

laces were generally simple in character, 
as fihow^ii in fig. 2G. 

This name, often applied 
to noedlcpoint tiiul pilhiw^ laces, pro 
perly dosigimtes n kirn I of laci‘ or 
“passement” made with “ carli.sane ami twisteil rilk. 
“Cartisane” is a little strip of thin parchment or vellum, 
which W'ttH covered with silk, gold, «>r silver thread. 
Guipure ia also made with fine wiri's wliipped round with 
silk, and with cotton thread similarly treated. These stiff 
threads, formed into a pattern, were held together by 
stitches worked with tbo needle. 8uch work, which is very 
much dependent upon the duotilo characteristics of the 




branch of industry. The rmnibtu- of threads brou-lit into 
tiperation in a Leavens machine is regulated ly the [jattern 
to be proilucod, the threads being of two sorts, beam or 
warp tlireads and bobbin or weft threads. Upwards of 
tS8tS0 are sometimes used, sixty pieces (»f lace being inailc 
nil iiltancously, each piece retpiiring l lf> threads 100 
beam tluvad.s and Is b(*bbin threads. The ends i>f both 
sets of tlirea»ls aio 
CximI to a cylinder 
iquHi which as tlie 
inaiiufaiture pro- 
ceeds till* lace be- 
comes wound. Tiie 
supply of the beam 
or w’arp tl)rcad> is 
lield upon L,aml 
that of the bi»bl>iiH 
or wi'ft tlireads i.s 
lu'Kl in bobbins. 

The beam or warj) 
tliieail reels art' ar- 
langcti in frame.s or 
Ir.iy.s beneath lln^ 

.stage, a I HOC which 
ami between it and 
the cylinder tin* 
twisting of the 
bobliin or wett 
with beam or 
warp threat Is take ■. 
place. 'riie ln»b- 
bins containing tin* 
bobbin tu* wt'ft 
thrcuils art* tlattcn«Hl in shajK* st> as to pas.s couv**niontly 
between tin* stretched bt'iiiu t>r W’avp threads. Faeh bt>bl»in 
eaii eontaiii aluuit 120 jartls of thread. P»y nn>st inut nioi.'- 
mechaiiisiii varying dc.givt s ot tension can be iiiqtaltetl ‘t. 
warp and weft tlin'atls as rc«[uiivd. 'Hn* bt>bbiiis nf 
threads astlio^ p.isslike pemlulums betwetmtln* w.opthr eiL 
are made to oscillate, amt tin uigh this oscillatiim tlie tinvada 
t \vi st 1 1 1 e I ii.scl ve.s t»r bee* une t w i st ed wdtli t h e w a r j » t h reads. A s 
the twistings lake p^ ice, combs passing through joth warp 
and weft threatls compress the twistings. Thusihe usual 
machine-made lace may generally be detected by its coin- 
pressod twisted threads. Figs, 27 and Jc> he intended 
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to show cfTtvt.'^ obtiilned hy varying the tensions of weft 
and war|» tlinsids. |'\)r instance, if the A\cft, as threatls 
6, (ff hj in iii:. -7, 1 h‘ tii^lit and the wur|» tlimid slack, the 



^^arl» // will Im- twi-ii.l iiji..ji till' wrft thn-ads. ! 

Ihit if fli*’ \\,ir[i tliftad •! i^e tiL'Iit ami the w»ft thr«*:ids 
!>, 1.1- - lack, in Uft* tin n lliC \\* It tliic.eU will 



Fin. vO I'lliiW Ui.il** M>*f hhii Kurly IHtli century, 

U; twistiul on the warp tlireail. At the Haute tiirio the 
twlstin|{;n iKith tlichC cases arises troin tlie con junction ' 
‘if riinveiiients |/iven tn th< iw'<» w ts i*f threatfln, namely, a 
viiici.t if nil .‘^nhi t<i snli* f»t the U-aiii “r warp fhreadM, 


and the swinging or pendulum-Iiko oscillations of the 
Udihiu or weft threads betw’oen the threads. Fig. 

20 represents a section of isirt of a lace machine. E is 
the cylinder or beafii upon whkh the lace is rolled as 
made, and upon which the ends of both warp and weft 
threads are fastened at starting. Henoatli are /c, «», w, a 
series of trays or bt*anis, obe the other, containing 

the reels of the supplies of wur^) threads ; ‘9*, c represent 
the hlhlo bars for the jiassage of the Inibbin /> with itc. 



!m<>. >1]. -- M II liiiir-iiMik* liiiitiitiDii Ilf Mt*i-lili[i IMildu Lai c. 

thrciuJ IrtMii to /\ tliu luiitlin<4 huM, i*iic mi each side of 
the Kiiik «»f waiji threads; k, / ate the ennilts which take 
ii ill tniiis to pros to;i/elhcr the twi.Mings as tliey are 
inaile. 'I’hi* I'ninb.s are so ivg^ 4 ,'atcd that they come away 
ili^ai from the threads as sism a.s they have |m‘ssc<l them 
tii^etlier urni fall into js»iitii»ns ready to perform their 
pie.ssing opi*rations again. The c(‘Mlri\anees fm- giving 
e.o'li tlih ad a particular tension and movenaail at a cialaiji 
time are eminect«d with an adaplatimi ef the .faci|iiiird 



Ki',. f'/J e»iinl Ljum*, It rKrttsau. 17tli I'ciitury. 

W t. til 1.1 pii n ed eards. 'phe niacliim^ la«*e pattian drafter 
ha . tiM.ili idate hnw many liolt-> shall be. piincheil in a card, 
and to di tcMiiine tinr position of such holes. Mach hole 
ji*LMil.itcs the. iiicchaiiisni for giving inovenn*nt to a thread. 
Fig. .10 i', a speeinien of a Flemish pillow lace of the early 
JMh eentiiry. The nieslies <»f the- groiinil an; variegated 
ill appearance. A tlireiul ontlines the pattern. In Fig. 31 
it w ill .seen that the maniifficturer has merely attempted 
l<» reprotiiKte the pattern of the foregoing, His meshes are 
regiilai No outlining threatl murks the patU^.rti, which, 
ifisltjatl being filmy, likfj cambric, is ribbed. Thisspeci- 
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men, recently made at Calais with a Leavers machine, ia 
produced at. a cost o> Ls. 2d. a yard, whilst the value of the 
original hand-made pillow lace i« at lea^t .€1, 5 k. a yard. 
Pig. 3 2 is tiikeii from a pics^e of tine iieedJe-innde lace (point 
de Veiiise a rciseiiu). 1’he flat and oven appearance in the 
close portions (the ioilf ) of the j)attorn, the slight thread 
(conhtitnrt) outlining tin pattern, and the delicate tilliiigsdii 
or of ti’ticery work may be noted for cuinpari.son 



Flo an -- M.ti'hui** lu.nU* I Milt iiti )ii <»l Laeo, h m 

witli C 01 responding details in th * inacliine-iuade imitation 
(tig. 33). In ihi.s tin* close hie riblusl, llie rur- 

ifn/uK^t is .stouter and .>taiuU pi iiluf, and the timcry 
hioifi.'i are simpler in eonipositlt*ii. 

TIm* itui mM li.' .11 1 ..f I.i« .• i*> . un^J,l, i - 

The .sriif < mI* lilt li in<l l7t!i . » iit my l.n «• [».itt.in *.1 

wliieh till* nine* nuimrt.int .lo* tliii’%f l.\ F. N'iiu-inln , 

t eMari* Vt ( I'llio ( \ I iii< , l.Mcji, .hmI NJh Ii.i ( '.ii.on* i Pai.iviilc 
(Veiiier, hioOi, lint ti» riu Mlimi srvn.il ki/nlh^l wniks i .ii4«l 

later il.iti* |iiililis)n'<l ill (uTiM iiiv .hmI tin- V.*i)i« ilmi»ls, ,i 

Ill-Ill liir e\j»li)i:it ion. Pi i-fiillv Siinmr OMi(auia of V.-m. 
liiiM |Miliii^)i(*ii .1 Imiilnl iiuiiilier hr^iimli’S i.f tin* iiiijiinl\ of 
siieli woiks. M. \l\iii of ri!e'»M‘U .i Iji.irliun- in 1 sil:i iijxin 

thesi* i»a!lviiis, .iml in the miih- yrii iIh- M.«r.jni-< Ciioi.iino »r.\.M:i 
A'oiitrihiitcil 1 \\i» l*ililiii; 4 i.i]iliif.d i n viv s iii't'ii lie- s.nm* sulijr. t t«» tlie 
ihrjitf' th 'i li.nut .(rfs i^vnl. \v. |' H J s,/ , .iml noI. wil. p. .fji 
Vf/.). In liSlU < ':i> .iln-ie .\. Mi-rll wmli-.i |»(nin»lilrl (wifli 
tinlis) t-nlltle.| f i/ nsuthlh Tfnh it /iln th r> h , K 

lie FertiailU eoiniuleil a in n-f ainl miIim’ I ii.. iliil //..%/.///.-//, /,/ 
Ih'fifrih’ in in ^\lli••ll In- r»-|iiinli.n-il -xt.ili m. iits to 1..* toninl in 

iMiirrol's miIki'ijiii nth .iiint.-tl 1»\ liolainl ili* l.i IM.iln* n-. 

'Pile lirst Ih futrt of fhr /hfHttfno of .»/' I'roifiml hf, IS.Ml. tonl.iili'' .\ 
“Report oil roll on Piiiit WiirkH .iinl Mikinu:" lis ikt.ivius 

lliiiiHiiii, ami ill tin* rirst to ftort of tto /)i ^ni i f ,io uf .«/' .SV/«'Me/*o-.(/ .hf 

ai sniini “ Obsi-rv.il ions on Laee/' \mIIi mi il'IiiIm-iI lepii’M-nt.itioiH 
of ilrtaiU ■HhoNMiiir stitelo " .iinl pints mnciI im >,iiious l.-n t s. M|- 
MimImoii ili-livi-ie«l two li. tnri'H ’‘On Ij.nr iiii'l'* li\ it.iini ’ in Is.Vt. 
heporls upon tin* internali'Uial FAliihiti.ui^ «'1‘ Isal tl.oni|oiC ami 
lSii7 { I'arih), l\v Al- Aniiiy, Mis i*alli>.i-r. .nol ot in-i ,, ronl.nn iiitonii.i- 
tlon conei-riiing laei- niatvini'. Rut tin- most iinpoit.iiii work tiist 
issueil njiim tin- history nf l.-n-r making is tli.it l*\ tin- lati- Mis Rrii\ 
Ralliser {Ifisfont of Air.-., ISnil, l.it»s| rilition, In tliis wi.iU 

tin* history is treated lathei from an :inti<inari:in than a te« hiin-al 
point of vii*w ; and w.irdrohe .uN-ouids. iiiM mIoMi-s, sialo papi-i'., 
tHsliionuhle Join iia]s, diaries, pl.iys, poi io-i. liaM- hein l.iid iindnr 
eoiilrihuiioii with sin prising tliligenee. 77/. (Jn-in / .if//* HiHil', an 
historieal and ilcseriptivu at-i-oiiot of tin- hami made l.n’es of all 
cimiitries, piihliKhed in London in isn, lelies foi mm ti of its dat a 
Upni Mrs Falliser’s hook, and eoiitaiiis some illiisiralioiis ol i‘\- 
ciille.iit, speeiiiiens of woiU. In iSTu the .\riindel Smirty hiought 
out n folio Volume of pi'niiaiieiitly piinted photographs taken litun 
some of thefincHt speeiniens oraneicut ln «‘ whieh wore oolleetiHl for 
the Intamational Kichilntiou of 1874. Them* wen* aeeoiiipaninil hy 
a brief hUtory of Ioin*, written frmu the tei'lniieal aspeet of tin* ail. 
by Mr Alan S. Colo. At the Kaine lime appeared a bulky 
iinp(‘rial 4to volume by M. Segniii. I'lititled /-»i />e/i/e//f‘, whieb is 
Uluatratoil with woodcule ami fifty phoio-lypograplneal plates, M. 


Soguin divides bis W'ork into four Beotiona. The first of th -hh 
devoted to a .sketrh r.f the origin of hn-is ; the second deal- with 
jiillowd li es, ial)liogiMj,|,v of lai ami a rovimv ot sninpluarv • di. 1^ ; 
the third n*lati*s to m i-dlf-m.i'le l.ii i- ; and the fourtii lont iins m 
an'ouiit ot pkiii .s wln it- i 1 . 1 * h.j^ been and is made, n■m:nk-^ iip.m 
eoiMiiien-e in l.iee, ainl IIJ...I, tile industry of l.iie mik.'i^ 'I’l.is 
method ol tn-.diiig tla -iile,. . i I MtalU tin* repetition nf mumji nms 
fart.s .iild oliM-i \ .ilioii-^ \\ ilh.iiit 'Mllieient. rom Iii-i\ i- id. M- »• .M. 
Segiiin . 11-1 md to I I iMf • ! !i- p.ilin l<.r Ija\ iljg excidled in pn. im ii.g 
tin* rieb'-r -'»! I ^ nl In*-, .\ i. i. )> ! -.1 li l»< j. .i r .md -irn e 1 hi •pid.I i- i! luii 
of bis ol lierw i I c ilw.il.!.- ■'l.i ! i',\. 1 . . n id* n1 ile d as t.i iii'j Jt.iluin 
inoii-dn. h* i ipii\.- .• ii i|. i ,,m d ot t In- la* . idl. .-t em*. 
.it Si.iilli Iv *1 ii.-t*.M Mu 'III, tli, S. I- !ii (• and Ai! .Mii-tiim, 
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• pcin-.il I'l rnitb'ii.-, \>tfn'<ff ///^^./// .iwak* i.i 1 .in inf.i' -t 
; ill that bi.iin li i*t' .*diiil\ , w jn.-li t.-r tin- u i,i .iieii i ..t bi iih* 

! absolbcil lil^ clili-t :itl. !it inii. !li‘» ]i i iin Ju i!.\.t.il to 
^ mU'-lc, ill ulllcll, l»'--lil.‘s luiolniiig ;i i:*'*-.| I I'l li 1 !!.• 1 i'i( 

I ill. jiUtUni .Hill ni’L'an, In* .it .iUiiiil coi.'-nli i.il.li* n!u-tei\ »»t 
. ciinipo>it ii *11, two I'l bis ubidi, Ju-Wi Vi I, VM-i*r Iir\.‘r 

pnbli^ln-d, iiit*cliiig willi tin lii.jli .ip| i*)\.il ot (Jlink ..i.d 

• ill In* .ilro broii'jUt I'lit ill tvsn vi'lniiii s Ills y/, 

j lA A/ .l/z/.s/.y/z . Mctililiini* In* aviuIi* t\\«' licali-e-, 
j .S///* / A A ////.-//.'( 1 I S I ) Ml n I rhf //.//./,; /f , * j ; tn 

' ( 1 l^'l S 1), winch g.mu'ii hnn tin* ii ieinUliiji <d‘ r.ijflun, w bo 
ill 1 1 S.> MjipiMYiti-ii him suli-ih otiu in tin' d.ndin du 

' mill [>i I '[ii I'M - 1 1 til Inin to I u * . .iik* t lie i • 'id iuna I < - r i •! li:- 
I lli<fi>tri .V.t/ II ' I l/f . d'lii- ruhtnm.diiui w.is jmlili -ln i| mub-r 
: the tilli-.'- {•.< ^ if i' > 

('2 Mih, 17>^ mill I/f^f I'l \'tt '' ' ^ 

; (l<^'*.hk -Xlti'i’ lilt- lii*\olniH'n bii.iijii iji.^mbi'r 

■' nf tin* b-'gi dit ivi* :i--''emld \ .but ilurinj t ii- lli i .-n > f l\ n nr 
In* di-efin-d il ;nl v i. :il *lr In l*.i\i' I'.iii-, lii-^ Id*- 1» iv iiig 
j brrom-* i*iul.ing«-nii ]*\ In. di-.i).].|..\ »■! ill' !•' I • O'li.s. 
\V!n*n tin* .l.ndin dii l.’nl v\.i' n-ni •.ml’.d .i- tii. d iiiini 

ill's |’lMld^•^ I .,|(*. |1I tji- U.I ^ Ml'j'oi'di d tn tin- < li III t ipMft 

, to tin* lli-t«'l\ nf lijdiii'- ilul li In whnll li<- Cnlld.ntvd 
w ith .''iieli ^ln I c that in I /'*«• lu- \n.i> l imM n i im nde,r 
-of tin* Iii.-tiliitc. I'wn .Jill ! wild- In* |•.d.]ldi• d the 

j lirst volume of Ih-.f A./' /u <An /' /., th,* ,»tli 

I volunn'' appcming in .'ud in l.'*'tl| npj.i-mi-d tl 

I fA.s- Crtifi'iS. CrnFM llii* |•^■ll^•d till lli^d’ illl O* | .. hc 
j took in pi'liticv jiu vi idid tiim lo'iu m vjkdi!: any tuitlicr 
! contnbuliun of iinpoi t.nn i* !•» -'iuicc. In 1 7 ‘bd in* becann* 
■ a ‘ciiator, in l.'‘^i»l pn "idi iit nt tin* sciialc, in l.’^tY.d Mrmul 
; chancelbu* nf tin* b'gn'ii ot In.io'iir, in L'^OI mini^ti r ot 
.Mfatc. ainl .d tin- lb d.n.dion in be \\a^ iii'.it.d .i 

peer of Craiu*e lli-dnilid Kpin.iy, (htober t», |S*{.^. hni 
j iiig tin* latti ‘1 pi-riod of Ins liti* In* wrolo Ihsfmii 

phijai-ftit' ! t lit'fh Ji /’A’*/.*, wln**h was publiHlu-l |^*'tlj'. 
lUoiiBly ill ]S \.»ls, A lolb ctcil idnioii ot hi woi) ^ 

on nat’iial hi. dory was {uiblislu'il in the s*.‘ne mui la- 
been treijueiilly Ii’IITHYoi.oov . \4.j xii 

p. fl33. 

li.\ (MIAlAbrAIS, Lons Kfnk in: Ck\i:Ai»n c in: 
(1701 17S5), n*pivsont.ati\e of the French p^Mviinial 
pArliaments in their struggles with Louis \V, w.is born 
at Hciuiok in ibittaiiy, March b, 1701. ili c\iteicvl with 
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keen vigour into the question of the suppresniiin of the 
Jesuits, \Nliich began to be most openly mooted after the 
affair of Maitinique ; and as procureur g^ii^ral of the 
parliiuiiont of Brittany he submitted to the parliament in 
17 m 1 ainl 1702 -the very heat of the eontliet- two 
s' lif'iahiii iU\< CtmstitutiovA ihs which d*‘alt 

tlio -tuisty oine nf the most pmMMlnl blows it had 
1 «ihi‘ Taseal, ami nndoubledl} contributed largely 

to .MMiiiv tlu' edict of sup[>ressiiin in 1764. In the 
fji iid- of the .Icsiiits La (lialotais had thus prepared 
fnr himself bitter enemies, and he was to feel their 
[>()Wcr in the e\eiits of the quarrel between the court autl | 
the pailianieiits. The breach between the estates of ' 
Ih'ittany and the king, in ^^hil•h La Chalotiiis was nmn^ ‘ 
iiiiniediately o»ncerned, originated in an onler pa.^vd by I 
( ho'erniiient that the voices dt t\vt» of the tliret* estates 1 
’^liould bind the other, that i'>, that the ehu'gy and eiti/iiis 
slioidil eoiitrid tin' laiidid proprietois. 'To this ord'-r, 
lesigm d to secure the rcLii'^tratiun of certain fiscal edie(s 
in ^[»itc of tlie [»n»prietnrs, wim foinuda majority in tlic 
estate'^, and upon \\ln>ni the taxes would fall most hc.ivily, 
the uppo'^ition \\.i- niaiki'd by all the obstinacy 4»f the 
Breton chariieter. L.i Chalotais endeavnmvd to carry 
thi'iaigh a coinpr* imiM*, but at the same time aiiiinatK cited 
somewhat acriinoniuu-ly u]m)ii the eocrci\c efforts of the 
l)in* tl Ai^iiilliai, Lro\erin»r of Brittany, who already, as a 
supporter 4if the regarded the procureur with 

aniiii«‘>ity. When the estates, therefore, absidiiiely rclu''cd 
to regi-ter the edicts, the court chose to regard fai | 
( ’halotais as the moving spirit in the o[»jKisition : and in ' 
November 17G‘) be was arrested on a idiarge of ha ing ' 
written ceitain anonymous and >eilitious letters to the king, i 
No attuntiuii was piid to his j»rot(*stat ions of innnceiuc ; | 
and. wlieii the parliainciit nt licnncs liied In force matters I 
lu a eri-i.' b> rO'^ijiiing in a body, Louis merely a[)pointMl 
cnmnjis'inricis to >it as a m,ov [larliament and to try La 
( ’hahit.ii*., with lii> .'on a?ul snnic other magistrates wl]t> 
had been .arrest* d at tie* same lime. Ihit the question Irul ; 
s[.rcail 1* y*iiid Ihitt iny ; otlu-r provincial parliaments, aiul . 
evcTi the parjiaiii'-ii! *'f I'.iris, t*u»k it iq* ; and the strife 
bcLMti t ) !L-vii[iic the *anin*jiH .-ighifieain**' of one betw'een 
the p4'*-ph- lie* «it*wn. No lower tribunal venture*! ti» 

р. i's .'cntence upon Li ( 'iiah.t ai . jtkI in 17 t»‘J the king, 

с. jllinj the c.i^c bef'ivc liim-*lt in CMimeil, allempted to 

•settle it ill hi-^ *iwn aiitocrati*- \\a\ ; silt nc«* W’as iinpO'*'^! 
a- to th*» future, id»]i\ioii a- to th*.- p.i -t ; the innocenci* of 
tfic JiceUsed \V.l^ aekilow h'dL’’* il, blit they wciv * .\il**<l floln 
Hieii pio'.inc*-. Siic|i a th'i i-ioti was no o tth-nn-nt. The 
[i.u li.iiiicut, now' re-^tored, accus*^! ih** hue •rAiLmillon of 
1. ;v:nv 5 -ubonied witiic e.*, .ig.iin^t L.j ( ’halotais, aii'l, w In-ii 
h” piiiJi'-he-l iiiemoirs retorting tin* elimgc, caiio-d tlu-m 
to 1 ■ bu/ic d by lh*i hainl iif the Cdinmon h ingmaii. 
M.> q "M, jiiiiii-t*-!' of the king, after \ainly eniiea\oiiriiig j 
to t]j*‘ loval edict of sih-nee, •umiiioncd the <-a e 

b«!oo nt of l*aii-i in 1770. "I’liat 1 Hilly, Imw 1 

e^*i. ••'.*■ .1 h iii.i ijni\ oe.d *^i'jn’ of favour to l/i ( 'Indotal-, j 

thj ll.e Lii . 1 Pi ftl and qil.i died the v\ hole, prix eediligs I 

b, I 1. I of I ( tilt- ' d*ln* entire matter thus lay over ;-»i • 
lar a Ji a\' ef ,] tp, pioeui.-ur, till tin* death of the king * 
lit I7il i h-i i t.i ntiirn t** his oflieial diitit* . La 

( 'haiol.o di' d l.'i 'ii:* . July 12, 1 7-‘^o. 

. w* •' .r,,l !)».■ put-., 

! . *a* s 1.0 ii • . j 1 n w.i.s the .oitiiol •'!' '1)1 /’’ a/ 

A-.' /, 17*.;,, , •v pr.'ii."! t»v 

• P iH* • It .*.1 (,| 1 1,.' (iniagani/at i«>ii in 

• In itj'-aai ’ll o ■ I t t P.- t r « ^.,1 » xpnldoii *if t he .li Mats 
ti'jiji fi.»ij»;e 

LACTII^SH a t own in the low' eoiiiitiy of «ludah 

( lod) x^v. and one ot the f;trong fortreBSOS that offered 
•in ob tinate re i'danre t Vebnchfidnezzar fJer. XAxiv. 7). 

It wai to \achish that Amr^ziab Hijd from the conspiracy 


raised against liim at Jerusalem, and there he was killpd (2 
Kings xiv. 19). From an obscure aUusion in Micah i. 13 
it would appear that the place was a chariot city. For 
this it was doubtles.s recummciidcd by its position in the 
rich low country, and the same reason, together with ilie 
fact that it eommandoil the lino of advance from Egypt, 
is suflieient to explain why it ^s the headquarters of 
Sennaclu'ril) during part of his .luda'an campaign (2 King.s 
xviii. 14 • Isa. xxxvii. S). The name of Lachish occurs 
on the monuments of Sennacherib, and a bus relief now in 
the British Museum, rcqirestaiting tfle king receiving its 
spoils, is givi^i in CL Smifli*.s y//.sA*/// of t>tnmtcherib 
(LS7fc>). Lachish was reoccujiied by the .Jews after the 
captivity (Ncli. xi. .‘hi), and the Oniniutslint place It 7 
miles from Elciithcropolis on !jje southern road. The site 
has not been identilied. Umm L.■^ki^ dot s not agree with 
the statement of the OnohKistirft, and the name (“Mother 
of Itch “) has no conyexjim with the Hebrew', while K1 
Masy, suggesti-d by ('on«ler, has still Ic.ss to recommend it. 
As the citie.s in tliis district were built of brick, the riiims 
may probably ha\c all but •lis.qipcared. 

LiUdlMANN, li\i{i. Konkm) FHiKouirn MdiaiKLM 
(1703-lsrH), a highly disliiiguislicil philologist and critic, 
was bom MaVcli 4, 1703, at nniiiswick, where, his father 
held an appointment as prcacln*!* in tin- Aiulrcsis Kirche. 
In his eighth year he entered tin? Kathiiiiiioiim tif Ids 
native tow'ii, where the strong bent of liis vigorous mind 
tcw'crds pliilolngy and literatiirt* soon made itself unmistak- 
ably evidiuit. In ISOO he pa.'ised to the uni\ersity of 
L-iipsic as a student of philology and theology ; in tin* 
same year lut transfernal himself to (Si)tlingcn, where, 
under tlie influence of Heyne, his enthusiasm for philo- 
logical pursuits almost compJe'iely extinguished his iiiteri'st 
ill theology; the })agan classics and particularly the Roman 
poets became his absorbing study. {Stronger even than tluit 
of Heyne was the intliienci* of Dissen over the young and 
lising .scholar, who found additional intellectual stimulus 
in the companionship of such fellow .students as C. K. .J. 
Ihmsen, Kinst Scliulw, and (\ A. Brandis. Under O. F. 
lieiiecke he also ilevoted himself to Italian and Knglish, 
and ultiinalely to Old Oerman. In ISlo lie was led by the 
stirring political events of the day to intiorupt his studious 
life and join the IVnssian army as a voluiite»‘r chiisseuiq 
in this capacity he accompauied Ids detachment to J’uris, 
but t*» his great rcgiet never encountered the enemy. The 
regiment ludng disbanded he went to Jk'rlin, wJiere he 
becalm* an a.ssistant ma.stcr in the Friedrich Werder 
gynni.i-iiim, anil in the, spring «)f iSJGhe “habilitated ” at 
till* niji\crsity. Hi.s thesi.s w'as piiblLshed immediately 
afti-rwaul-, the subject being “The original form of the 
Xtl>*hfniirTuiothf' Almost simultamiously ap}ioared his 
editi**n of ITojiertin.s. The Hame summer he became one 
of the jnincipal initHtcrs in the Fridericiunuin of KiinigH- 
brig, when* lie ashi.sted his colleague Karl Ki»pke with his 
i-ilitinii <»f Ludolf von Monfort’s IturUtavi mat Jumijthat 
(L'Sl*'^), and also took part in the rcHcarclies of his friend 
towards an edition of the W'orks of Walther von dcr 
Vogel w* iile. In .luTiuary 1818 he became professor extra- 
oniinarin . of classical philology in the iiidverBity of 
Kiiiiigsberg, wlitfre Lobeck also was ; he at the same time 
began to lecture on Old Oerman grammar and the Middle 
High formaii poets, in connexion with this task he 
• biMited Idm.self during the following seven yearw to an 
|•\tr^lo^dill^Jrily iniiiute study of all that could be found, 
whether in print or in inaiiiiscript, relating to these subjerts, 
j and in the summer of 1824 be obtained leave of absence 
I in onler that he might search the librarien of Middle and 
! South Germany for further materials. In February 1825 
Lailmiann was nominated extraordinary professor of 
classical and Oerman philology in the university of Berlin ; 
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18^7 he was promoted to the ordinary professor 
ship in the same department ; and in 1830 ho was admitted 
^ member of the Acddemy of Sciences. The remainder of 
Jiis laborious and fruitful life os an author and a teacher 
presents no episode requiHng special record. In January 
IdSl he was seized with an inHanunatnry afTectiun of the 
left foot) to which bo ultimately succumbed oii March 13, 
1851. See Hertz, Kjirl Lachmaun^^ eiiie IHographie 
(Berlin, 1851).' 

Lachmann, who was the translator of tlu* first voliimo of P. E. 
MtiUer's SagncMbliothek des Sknndinavisrht a AHerthnms, }»uljlished 
at Berlin in 1816, is a figure of consiilciahh.* inipoi taiice iu the his- 
tory of German philology (see !iud«>ir von Uaiufii r, (Jesth. iL gcr* 
9 mnisch>en rhifologifit 1870). In his “ habilitationsschrift ’* on the 
' Nihduiigcnnothf and still more in Ins icvitiwof I (agon’s XCihrlunf/.n 
and ‘ Benecke’s Bonerius, contributed in 1817 to tho Jenaisthe 
^/MenUurzeitungf he had .alrea<iy 1 dd down tins rules of text critij-ism 
and elucidate^l tho phoin;tic and inetrieai priindples of Miildle 
nigh German in si manner v-hiidi marked ;i very distinct advance 
111 that brniieh of learned investigation, 'riio rigidly .seioiitific 
t;hara5t«r of his method !>oeomcs iii«‘''e;isiiudy appaveut in the Aus- 
wM atis den JJodideiUschni Dkhtvni dm tlnkrUnti^n Jahrhundrrla 
(dedicated to Benecke, 1820), in the edition of ilartiniiiiii’s Ttniti 
(the text lieing Lachmaiii *a speeisil care, i.li'le the exjjlsinatory notes 
are by Benectee, 1827), in those of Wsiltlier von <Ier Vogehveide 
(1827) and Wolfrsini von Esehenbaeh (18‘i-t^ in tlie papers “ I’eher 
das HiMebraiulsVied," “ lleber altbochdentselic Betonnug ninl 
Verakunst,** “ Ueber don Kiiigsing des l*ai7.i\uls,V and “ Ueber 
drei Bruchstiicke niederrheiniseber (Jediehte” puhlislied in the 
Abhandf.ujigrn of Ihc Berlin Academy, and .mi J)rr Xibrhnignt Xoi 
viit dcr KUkjc in tkr dltfftk.n f/mbt/t mit dra Aharkltumjcn thr 
gemebien Iji'sart which was loll f)\V(Ml by a critical eoiiinirijiar}^ 

in 1836. Lachiuann’s “ Betnu^diingeti liber die llias,” tirst pub- 
lished in tho AhfuiiuVungcn. of the Berlin Acadcmij’ in 18,*./ uiid 
1841, in whieh he .sought to show tliat the, Iliad, cmisists of sixteen 
independent ‘Mays” variously enln.rg«‘d and interpolated, liavol .d 
coiiaiderablo intluoncc on modem llnmoiic. criticism. iSce, Homku. 
His smaller edition of the New Testament app«*ared in ],s31, ;3d 
ed. 1816; the larger, in two volumes, in IS 12- .50 (Aonnn Tc^ta- 
nieTUum Greece ct Laliiic: Curot s Lnchiminnua rt\riisuil, Philijtpus 
PuUman?itl$ Oreecm lectiotiie aarforilalm apjnhmit). The plan of 
Lachinann's edition, whieh has be* \ explained by himself in the 
Stud, U, Krit, of 1830, is a moditicatiou of the. unaccomjdished 
project of Bentley. It seeks to restore the most uiieient reading 
current in Eastorn MS8., using the consent of the Batin authorities 
(Old Latin and Greek Western Uncials) as the main proof of anti- 
miity of a reading wliere the ddeat Kasb rn authorities ditfer. Be- 
sides Pro{)eTUns, Lachmann edited Catullus, 1829 ; Tibullus, 1829; 
Gonesius, 1884; Tercntiaiiua Maiirus, 1836; Babriiis, 1815; Aviunus, 
1845; GaiuH, 1841-42 ; the Agrimeiisores Komani, 181S-.52 ; and 
Lnmtius, 1860. The hist, whieh was the main occupation of the 
closing years of his life, from 1S1,5, was perhaps Id.s gre.atest achieve- 
ment, and has been characterized by Monio as work wliich will 
be a landmark for scholars as long as the Latin language, continues 
tobestadl^’’ 

tA OONDAMINE, Charles Marie be (1701-1774), 
FfBOeh geographer and nnitheniaticiaii, born at Paris, 
January 28, 1701, was trained for the military profession, 
but turned his attention to science and goographiral ex- 
«pIoratton, He was a member with ( Jodiu and Jlonguer of 
tho OKpedition sent to Peru in 1735 to determine tho 
length of a degree of the meridian in the nei^dibourliood 
of the equator (seo vol. vii. 598), and on hia hornewanl 
route made the first scientific exploration of the river 
Amazon. lie returned to Paris in 1745, and published 
the results of his monsuroments and travch with a map of 
the Amazon in Mem, de VAcadnnie dve Scieurte, 1745 
(Engliah translation 1745-47). La Condnniinc continued 
to interest himself in motrical problems, niul on a visit to 
Komo made careful measurements of tlio ancient Imildings 
with a view to a precise determination of the length of 
the Roman foot. The journal of his voyage to the equator 
Was published at Paris in 1751. He also wrote in favour 
of inoculation. Ho died February 4, 1774. 

LAOONIA, the Greek Aa#fii>w#o;, is the name generally 
6 'Pplied in modem times to the country which occupied the 
oomer of the Peloponnesus, often called Lace- 
0^014 AcwccSof/Urtv, whieh is tho only name used in Homer. 
rThe history of the district has already been given (see 


Greece), and it only remains to give a slight sketch of its 
physical features. Tlicse arc very peculiar, and had great 
influence in producing tlie marked and distinctive character 
of tho section of the Dorian race which occupied J^aconia 
throughout the historical period. The country is a deep 
valley almost completely Kurrounded by mountains, and it 
is the general opinion that both names, Laconia and 
Laccd;emon, refer to this hollow sunken cb'aracter, being 
connected with lacus^ \<lkkos, Ac. 'fhe mountainsTif A rcadia 
shut in this valley on tlie noitli, and from them two parallel 
chains of mountains stroli h «luc .south bounding the valley 
on tlie ea.-5t and ou tlje wt -1. The (.•a.^tcI’n chain bore in 
ancient timc.s the name 'J'aygrtU'., the western, Pariion ; 
both ridge.s stretched far out int.» the sc:i, forming respect' 
ively tho promontories of T:» narus and .Maloa. Taygetus, 
now calloil Pentedaktylon, i.s a splmdul unbi-okcn chain of 
lofty peaks, well do.scrving its lloiiuair Tre/iz/nyWo? ; 

the highe.st point is tlie ancient ton, mwv St Elias, 
7900 feet high. Aloiuit Paruon is unt .sudi a line ridge, 
but still forms a strong luirrii r along tlic -ja coavt. Tlirough 
the whole length of the valley from lu.uth to .‘«uuth ih)\vs 
(he river Eunitas, whicii has only one tril.aitaiy of any 
consequence, the (.)envis. The soil was ikjI remarkably 
fertile, exc(q>t in the h>w ground towards the .sea ; but the 
»idc.s of Taygetus were covered with dense forests which 
atlbrded excellent sport to th»* inliabitants of the plain. 
The people were tliiw inured t(» tlie hardy life of moun- 
taineers; they were .so sei'Urely defended by nature :iL:iiiu.st 
invasion that the victoiinus; l«!paminun(las he-'itated to 
attack the country ; while with comiuaml of the parses 
tlu‘V coulil at any time invade the neighbouring countries, 
i’)?..,’ Mount Taygetus there was hanlly any pass prac- 
ticable for an army; from Arcadia there were only two 
entrances, both easily defendeil, one by the cour.se of the 
Oonu.s the other by tlie Kurotas. Mount Paiiion stretched 
along the east coast, which olfercd no harbour, hardly even 
a landing place, for foreign ship.s. AVhile adding to the 
security of the country, the same c.iu.-.cs isolated it greatly 
from intercourse witli other }>eoplt'.s, t' lided to kn p the 
inhiibitant.s bnckw’ard and to prevent ediuatitm, and led 
to that jealous and e.vclusive character wliich di.stinguished 
the Lacedieinoiiian.'?. 

LACM.IRD.MUE, Ji:\N R mti.-'Ti: Hi'mu (1S02 ISBl), 
French orator, was born at RecLV sui ( ‘un t‘, Bote d'Or, 
12th Marcli 1802. lie was the second i»f a l.uuily of bair, 
the ehlcst of whom travelled a iircat deal in his youth, and 
subseqni'iitly (>cciq>ied the chair of compar.itive auatoiny at 
Liege, from which he contributed .-oiue xaiuable. treatises 
on entomology. For several year^ L.icoul.iire stiulieil at 
Dijon, sliow ing a marked talent for rhetoric ; this naturally 
led him to the pursuit of law, and in the loc.il debates of 
tliu advocates he altaiiicd a hiL:li L’chbrity. At Paris he 
for a lime thought of going j»n the ‘'tage, but was induced 
to liiiisli the course, and, Inning done s(» with credit^ ap- 
plicil himself bu' eighteen Iuon^Jl.^ w ith min h ;ho 

considcratiiui of briefs. Minuiwlide a p .ar change was 
passing over his coinictit'U'i. Eamenuais had published 
his AV.nn// itffr n ihhfcn a pasMouate x indication of 
belief a.s ngain.-t the tolerant (outciupt of a generation 
whieh regarded truth and falsehood in every de|>artmcnt 
of life with etjual eonq»laisain;e, a dmionstratiim of the 
xveakness of individual reason and an assirtimi of the 
rightful supremacy of a central religimis authority. L 
cordairo read and was convinced. Ills ardent anu belie. - 
ing iintiire. was we.iry of the theological Megatii**\s tif tna 
Encycl(»pedi.st.s. lie xx'.as imjiclled loxvards a deistieal ex- 
planation of the univcr.‘=o, from which in turn he went on 
to Catholicism ns ll c only faith calcuhited to keep sm icty 
from disintegration. In 1823 he became a theological 
student at the seminary of Saint Sulpico : four years later 

XIV. 25 
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he was ordained and became almoner of the college of 
Henry IV. He was called from it to co-operate with La- 
mennais in the editorship of VAvmu\ a journal established 
for the purpose of advocating the union of the democratic 
principle with ultramontauism. To be a Catholic was to 
be a royalist in the popular definition ; Lacordairo strove 
to show that Catholicism was nut bound up with the idea 
of dyua&ty, and deliiiitely allied it with a well-defined ^ 
liberty, et^iiality, and fraternity. But the new propagand- I 
ism was denounced from Rome in an eucyclical. lu the j 
meantime Lacordairo and Moiitalembert, believing that, I 
under the charter of 1 jS 30, they were entitled to liberty of j 
instruction, opened an independuiit free school and began | 
to teach in it. It was closed in two Jays, and the teachers j 
fined before the court of peers. These reverses Lacordairo j 
accepted with quiet dignity; but they brought his relation- ! 
ship with Lainennais to a dost*. He now began the course 
of Christian conjiranys at the College Stanislas, which | 
attracted the art aud intellect of l*aris; thence he went . 
to Notre Dame, and for two years his sermons were the ^ 
delight of the capital. His presence was dignified, his | 
voice capable of indefinite modulation, and liis gestures ! 
animated and attractive. He still preached the gospel of 
the people’s sovcivi^uity in civil life and the pope’s supre- ; 
niacy in religion, but brought to his piopagamlisni the lull • 
resources of a mind familiar with philosophy, history, and .. 
literature, and indeeil led the reaction against Voltairean 
scepticism. He was asked to edit the Univen^ tc take a 
chair in the university of Louvain, but declined both ap- , 
pointments, aud in 1830 ^et out for Rome, revolving a 
groat scheme for Christianizing Franco by restoring the . 
old order of .St Dominic. At ruuiie he prepared himself 
for the life of tlie new Lrutherhoud, donning the habit of 
tho preaching friar and joining the monastery of Mineiva. 
His Mcmnlrt h' rtinhlis^enunt ai France de l^urdre 
dn fre/rs piido.urs was then prepared and dedicated to 
his country; at tho Mime timts ho collected the materials 
for the life of his a\owed St Dominic. But lie 

did uut return to France until 1811, when ho resumed 
his preaching at Notre Dame, and was .successful in re- 
establishing the order of which he ever afterwards called 
himself monk. in', funeral orations aie the most iioUble 
in their kind of any d. live-red during liis time, tho.se de- 
voted to the death of Drouot and O'Comiell being e.spe- 
cially predominant in tlie qualitie.-, (.f p«)int and clearness. 
He next thought that his pre-seuce in tlie A.sscmbly would 
be of use to hi.-) cause ; but he reinaineil there only a short 
while, finding the true field of bis intluence to be the 
pul[iit. Many popular inovenients be advocated with tho 
fervuur of high conviction. In l-'^oi) be went back to 
Rome and was made provincial of the onb-r, and fur four 
years laboured to make the Domini aus a ix*ligiou.s power. 
In L''j 1 he retired to Soreze to berome dirccttjr of a private 
lyce;irii, and remained there in .s^.'lf-cllo.^f•n oUscurity until 
November 18G1. 

L.\CQlMj?^r in general terms may be said 

to be coloured and frequently opiuiuo varnishes ap[)lied to 
certain metallic objects and to wood. The term is derived 
from the ri.dn bic, which sub.-stance is the basis of lacquers 
properly .so called. Terlmically, among Western nutions, 
lacquering is re-ktricted to the coating of polished metals or 
metallic surfaces, such a.H bra.ss, jiewter, and tin, with 
prepared varni-.hes which will give them a golden, bronze- 
like, 0 ^ other lu.^tre .is dc-sired. Of the numerous recipes 
fdr the prepamteon of the various lacquers, the following 
for a gold lacquer for brri.ss work may be taken as a 
sample : — shelMac 8 oz., sandarach 2 (»z., turmeric 8 oz,, 
arnotto 2 oz., dragon’s blocxl \ oz., dis-solved in 1 gallon of 
rectifiecL spirit. Througliout the East Indies tho lacquer- 
ing of wooden surfaces is universally practised, large articles 


of household furniture, as well small boxes, trays, toys, 
aud papier m&ch^ objects, being decorated with bright^ 
coloured and variegated lacquer. Th'e lacquer used in the 
East is, in general, variously coloured sealing-wax, applied, 
smoothed, and polished in a heated condition ; and by 
various devices intricate marbled, streaked, and mottled 
designs are produced. Quite distinct from these, and froiti 
all other forms lacquer, is the lacquer work of Japan. 
The source and nature of the raw material of Japanese 
lacquer has been referred to under Japai^nino, aud there 
also will be found some allusion to its extraordinary 
durability and^ resistance to all ordinary solvents. Not 
less extraordinary is the manipulative skill shown by the 
J.tpaneso in this kind of work, aud the variety aud 
exquisite perfection of its decorative treatment, which aU 
go to place Japanese lacquer of high quality amox^ the 
rarest and most prized treasures of decorative art. im the 
preparation of Japanese lacquer work the wooden object to 
be treated is first coatt J with sev'^ral layers of raw lacquer 
mixed with brick dust, &c., which, when hardened, are 
smoothed with gritty stone. A few layers of commbn 
or inferior varnish of tho colour desired in the finished 
object are then successively added. After ^ach coating the 
objects are pl^accd to dry in au enclosed box, the sides of 
which arc kept moist with water, so that hardening takes 
place in a dark drmp atmosphere. The^ final coating is 
copiposed of the best quality of laciuicr, and it is smoothed 
with great care and poli.shed with powdered deer horn. 
Tile brilliant smooth polish of plain black lacqubr is brought 
up by repeated thin rubbings over with uncolourcd lacquett/ 
aiid polishings witli door horn. Such are the elaborate^ 
processes used for entirely unornamented lacquer; 
mo.st Japanese work is enriched with decorations wh|(iP 
introduce au endless variety 6l treatment and much.JBmre 
complex, tedious, and costly processes of operatioa Flat 
work, variously coloured 'and speckled, ornamented with 
gilt patterns, is among the simplest of the artistic lacquer 
production.s of Japan. Relief or raised lacquer work, on 
the other hand, is a most elaborate and costly production, 
the labour of months and even years being expended on 
the preparation of fine high-relief examples. The raised 
designs are produced with a mixture of red oxide of iron 
and lacquer repeatedly applied till the desired elevation is 
attained, the form of the raised surface being carefully 
modelled and controlled between successive applicatbiiB 
by rubbing and grinding with charcoal powder. Metallic 
powders — gold, silver, &onze, &c. — are applied with the 
filial coat while the work is still in a viscous condition, and. 
these*sinking into the lacquer produce a strongly adherent 
surface with a fine subdued metallic lustre. Ower methoda 
of oi iiameutal treatment consist of inlaying and inorustinlj, 
the lacquer with mother of pearl, ivory, gold, bronze^ ;or, 
tinfoil. A great variety of decorative eflfect may be 
produced, but lacquers so treated are not held in the saii^ 
high esteem as the raised -vr even tho flat varieties, llliii* 
secliutis of tlie substance to be inlaid are placed on tHb 
.surface of a freshly coated and yet “tacky” object, ahdj 
imbedded by the repeated applications of additional 
coatings ; the surface is then rupM and reduced till the 
inlay and lacquer form one sn^th continuous surface, 
Relief incrustations are managed in an analogous manner,^ 
the Lacciuer being smoothed and polished around thb 
incrusted object or pattern. Lacquer is also ornamentedr. 
by carving, a style mostly applied to red lacquer, althougli 
it is also occasionally done in black and other dark coloiiri. 
This method of treatment been introduced from Ottna, 
where red carved lac ' ot Peking lac is a characteristic 
ornamental substanpe. ; 

LACBETELUg, Cbaolbs db (1766-1855), 
and journalist, was bom at Meta Shortbr bem 
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Bevolutiou he was introduced to some of the constitution- 
alist leaderSi and 'odn joined the ritaff of the Mutiitear and 
the I)ebat9 ; then ao became secretary to the Due de la 
Bochefoucauld-Liancourt* He returned to journalism and 
joined Ch6nior and Boucher on the Journal de Park. The 
triumph of the Jacobins was not without danger for him, 
and to^void it h. enlisted in the army, but after Thermidor 
returned once more to Paris and to newspaper work. The 
13th Venddmiairo again drove him from both, and he took 
to serious compositiou. He hud more than one iluctuatidn 
of fortune of the same kind still to undergo, and was actu- 
ally imprisoned for a considerable time, bilt continued his 
historical work, to which after tho cstablishmout of 
Napoleon’s power he wholly devoted himself. Ho became 
a member of tho Academy la 1811, and professor of history 
in the Parisian faculty of literature next year. The 
Bestoration pleased him from the constitutional point of 
viewi and after it tho J'dy mon-^reVy. In 13i8 ho retired 
to Mftcon, whore he died seven years late.'. Lacrctolle's 
chief work is a series of histories of fhe 18th century, tho 
Bevolutioii, and its sequel {EUjhieenih Ceniury^ 1808; 
Remlution^ 1821-26; Consulate a.id Kmpire^ 1840; 
Restoration^ 184G). He had previously given a Precis 
Historique of the Bevolution (1801-6). ‘ * ilr Carlyle’s 
sarcastic remark on Lacrctellc's History of ilte Revolution. 
that it “exists but does not profit much” is partly truo of 
all his books. Tho author was a moderate and fair-minded 
man, but possessed neither great powers of style, noi st. Ik- 
ing historical insight, nor tho s(.iecial historian’s power of 
uniting minute accuracy of detail with breadth of view. If 
.his history of the 18th century deserves to be singled out 
from his other books, it is chiefly because no exact successor 
to it has appeared. Besidt.^ tho works mentioned, ho also 
wrote a History of the Udiyious Wars^ some sketches of his 
personal adventures in the Bevoiution, &c. As a journalist, 
if not as an historian, Lacrotelle was not scrupulous about 
absolute accuracy. The legend of tho Abbd* Edgeworth’s 
last words to Louis XVI, has been traced to him. 

LACBOSSE is the national ball game of Canada, os 
cricket Is of England and base ball of the United States of 
America. The aborigines had the game before tho dis- 
covery of the New World, and different Indian tribes 
played it in different manners, generally >vitli much 
roughness and violence. The present name w'us given it 
by* Fren^ Canadians, owing to tho resemblance of the 
otttvedvi^etted . stick, tho chief implement used in tho 
pastimi^^Vta*'a bishop’s crozier or crosse. As white meu 
gradu^H^ 'took up the gamo it became more refined. In 
1867 the National Lacrosse Association of Canada was 
formed, and dre^w up a recognized code of rules. Lacrosse 
cannot be aptly compared to hockey or football, since 
strikuig or even touching the bull with the hands or feet 
is inadmissible. The crosse somewhat resembles a racket 
^ bat It^vis a stick with one end curved, and the hook so 
formed is fitted with network, Which must not bag. Tho 
ball is of indianibber, from 8 to 9 inches in circumference. 
The other requisites are a level piece of turf, about 200 by 
100 yards, and the goals* These may be any distance 
apart, according to agreement and tho space available. 
Each goal is composed of two flag posts, 6 feet high and a 
like distance apart Tho usual number of players is twelve 
on each side, and. the captains station them somewhat as iu 
football A game is scored by one side driving tho ball 
between their opponents’ goal posts, and a match is threo 
games out of five. There is no “ off side ” as in football, 
and the ejiief feat of the player is to catch the' ball on 
the network of the orosse, dodge his opponents by running 
JJ fhrvite practicabU^ and then throw ball to one of 
T w^irhb is netmr the enemy's goal . A gme is 

commea^ ojr the baU^bemg placed on tho ground midway 


between the two goak and a player from ejich side “ facing 
for it with tho cro.sse till one Oi them succeeds in sending 
it on tho way to the opposite goal After each game 
goals aro changed. During v/inter tho game is jilayed by 
skaters on the ice, or on the snow with the aid of snow 
shoes. A native Indiun team introduced the pastime into 
England in 1867 ; several amateur clubs were formed ; 
and a set of rules was drawn up by an English Lacrosse 
Association on February 111, 18C8. They differ somewhat 
from the Canadian rcgulutiony, the goal posts being 7 
feet apart with a taf>o ai iu.st. the top, and a mutch being 
decided by tho number of won during a specified 
time. The pastime, however, never t<>ok deep root in 
England, so many other old c^tuLlished ganie.s of ball 
being more popular, and is now but little practkcMi. 

LA CliOiSCE, chief city of L:i C'ro.-fao county, Wisconsin, 
United States, is situated on tlr: ouht hank of the 
Mississippi, at the coiilluciicc of tlu lllacl: :.iul I/i CrosSd 
rivers, 196 miles by rail wcst-nurth-\.est of ^lilwaukee. 
La Crosse is the second commercial city and the fourth 
iu the scale of i)opulation in the State. An extensive 
lumbering trade is carried on by mean:; of the Black rixer. 
The city contains foundries, iJiacliiiio-slii.'ps, ^aw luill.s, Hour- 
mills, shit»building yards, tmd manufaclurieLi of agricultural 
implements, beer, and leatlicr. It hai:. 3 Eii‘ili.'>h dailies 
and 5 weekly ncw.‘'[»apers (2 Engli.'^h, 2 Xoiwigian, I 
Gerinanh 20 cluirche>, and a public library oonlairjiiig 
3300 vulume.s. La Crosse became a city in 18 jG. The 
population in 1880 wa< 11,505. 

LACllVMATOPiV, a inudern W 'ld employed tode.‘5crihe 
a . .iss of small vessels of teira-cotta, or, more lre«|ueiitly, 
of glass, found in Ihanan and Into Greel.. tiaiibs, and f.uich 
fully .supt>osed to have been bottle.: into which mourners 
dropped their tears. Th_y were u^liI to contain unguents, 
and it is to the need of unguenU at funcial cen iiionie.s 
that the finding of so many of these in L^inhs is 

due. They aro shapt^J like a s[»indle, or a lla-k with j 
long small neck and a hodv in th:* fnrm of a ladb. 

LACTANTirs FILM IAN l\S, J. o cvdlcd Lucius 
Oecilius or Lucius CVlius Ladanlius Firiiiiaiius, was a 
Christian writer who from the beauty of lik ^t\le has been 
called the “ Christian Cicero.” Ili- )ji>lor3 k \ uy nb-cure. 
llis very name is doubtful ; his biitliphin , wLitlier in Italy 
or in Africa, is uncertain ; it impu^iblc to .ay with any 
accuracy when his writings were [aibli.dnd : -.nd ihe date 
of his death is unknown, lli.s tKiieiits weie hv:itlieiis; he 
was a pupil of .'Vriiobiii.s in Sicca in Afiii-a ; lie went to 
Nicomedia in Bithyiiia while Iniuhtiaii wa.^ .mperor to 
teach rhetoric, but found little woik to do in that Greek* 
speaking city; he beeaine a ei'iiveit to Chii.-'tianity, 
prcdnibly late in life ; and abi-ul U ii or twelve 3 ears before 
his death (312 olS) he went to Gaul on the invitation of 
Constantine the Gre.it, ami became tiit(»r to hk eldest sou 
Crispus. These f.ict.^ witli hi.-> writing.-, are qlU*': t is 
known about Lactantiu.-. Ilis chief '".niv* 

Inst if lit ion ntti Uil is a long introduction to 

Christianity, written in excpiisite Latin, but di.spluyiiig 
such ignorance to liavo iiicurnd the charge of favouring 
the Ariaii and Maniclia an here.sie.s. The date of publica- 
tion has been \aiiously given from 302 to 323 A.l». One 
sentence seems to say that a persecution, which can sciircdy 
be ail}' other tlian the Dioclethin, was raging whde i^’.c . 
book was being w ritteii (v. 1 7, 5) ; whilst iu the lir.si, second, 
fourtli, and fifths bc>oks Cuiistantine is acbb'e.vs«d as 
emperor. Those who assent the (‘arlier date of publication 
point out that tho references to Constantine are omitted in 
several MISS. Others adopt the conjecture of Baluze that 
an early edition was published in N iconiedia and a later 
twenty years afterwuixls (r/. Ebert, Vcher den. Verfisser Jes 
Ruches Dc Mori. Pn send. ^ p. 129 sq.). The Iseveii boolcs ^ 
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of the institutiima have separate titles given to them either 
by the author i^r by a later editor. The first, l)e. Falsa 
Religione, and the second, De Origine Krrorisy attack the 
polytheism of lieatlitMuiom, show the unity of the God of 
creation and providence, and try to explain how men have 
wandered from truth into polytheistic error. The third 
book, Ik Falsa Fapieuda^ describes and criticizes the 
various systems of prevalent philosophy, showing how 
basdess and contradictory they are. The fourth book, De 
W'ra Sa/)if'iitia- et Rvlijime^ insists upon the inseparable 
union of true wiisdoiii and true religion, and maintains that 
this union is made real in the person of Christ The fifth 
b >oIv, Ik Jnstifia, maintains that true righteousness is not 
to be found ajiart from Chri>tianilY, and that it spiings 
from piety which coii>ists in the knowledge of God. The 
^ixth book, De r^'/*o descaibes the true worsliip (»f 

God, wliich is rigliteou'^ness, and consists chiefly in the 
everi’iNO of Christian love towards (Jod and man. The 
seventh bo<»k, D^' Vita luafa^ discusses, among a variety of 
subjects, the chief goo 1. immortality, the second advent, 
and the resurrection, derume tells us that l.actantius 
wrote an e[)itonio of tlu>e Insfiftiflnns, and such a work 
was discovered in the roy.d library at Turin in 1712 by (’. 
-M. PfalT; it is diuibtfiil, ho\\(‘ver, whether this M8. is tlu' 
epitome of l.actantiu'i. J'ie>id«*s the Lactantius 

wrote a treatise. D^^ Ira /A/, addressed to one Donatus and 
directeil the h^picurean pliilosophy : an argument 

for the \viNdom and iroodness of (iod as cxhilMted in the 
civition arnl pri 'ierwitinii of tlie world, De (daikla ])d 
ih' Ilntuiuis] and a very celebrated treatise /A’ 

Mjidftns /"* rsfruinninif which descrih's God s jmlgn, 'cuts 
on the persecutors of his cliurch from Nero to Diocletian, 
and his served as a model for miniberloss subseiiuent 
writings of a like nature. Ik JDaf. is md, 

im-Inded in the earlier editions of Lactantiiis; it was 
di-'.o\enul and printed by lialuze in UiTih Many critics 
d ) ii'»t l>elieve it to be. the w<*rk of our aullior, and ascribe 
it t > an unknown Lucius (Aocilius (see the work of Fda*rt 
above «pii>t l). Jerome speaks <»f Lactantins as a [njct, 
ami -sever d [*o‘Mns Ij.ive ]»L‘cn attributed to Limr-'/^c 
Pht'iilrf’, Si/nifnis'niin^ Dr Paselia wl Ftfi*>//i Fftisropinn^ 
and I)r p.r«’rrnr ])>,iiu.n. It i> extremely ju'obablo that 
all th* '^- are the prodiu ti‘»ns of a much later age. 

Mss. of Li. *v o.tii.- rii- \i I V ii'nm r'iM ; .i v« rv roinjilete (■ritalo;'ac 
of .Old of !}i<* « ir li< r M i.iir (1 will br- in b«- linin 


vvalur and allowing to stand for two days. There is then added 
part of foiii clieoso, 8 parts of sovrr milk, and 2} parts 
of carbonate of zinc, and the mixture kept at 40 ” to 45 ” G. for 
eight to leu days. The sugar, CelljgOg, forinents into lactic acid, 
ejigOa, which, hy tlie carbonate present, is converted into lactate 
of zinc. Ihit part of the lactate is invariaidy lost tliroiigh “butyric 
fcnnciitatioii ” with evolution of liydrogcu, wliich latter converts 
part of the sugar into maniiitt', CgHi40^. The fcjrmeiited liquid is 
heated to boiling, strained clear, and allowed t^, cool, when the 
lactate of zim* separates out in crystallino crusts, which arc purified by 
rcj'rysbilliziilion from hot water. Tlie f ivo acid is nbbdned by decom* 
|tosifig the hot aqueous solution of the salt with suljihuretted hydro- 
gen and liltering olf the sulphide of zinc. The filtrate is evaporated 
oil a water hath a syriiji, which «i.s treated with ether. Aianiiite 

and other iiiipunlies remain, and the acid jisusses into the filtrate, 
frem wliieh the other is easily expelled by dislillatibn,iind subsequent 
evaimration in an open basin. What ultimately remains is a thick 
colourless synip, which, in ordiaary ohcMuical parlance, goes as 
ladic ocitif although it i-s at best only, an a]»proximation to tho 
hydrate, VlbP* The extiu ILO is easily enough removed by 
coiitiiiucd ev'aporation, but no portion of it can be thus got rid of 
without the acid itself suireriug dehydration into lactie 

onlnnh'ii1i\ aiul/m*//Jc, f\iHa04, hy successive subtractions 

of il.jO from ‘iC^llgOg. , 

The behaviour of lactic acid soliuion to basic reagents 
and of the acid itseU to alaoliols (in tho presence of dehy- 
drators) is strictly that of a monobasic acid CgH^Og ; 
so much lactic is strictly equivalent to one molecule of 
acetic acid, and as the latter is proved to bo CH3.COOH, 
lactic acid must be 'assumed to bo (CV.ir,, 0 ) COOH. But 
the radiclq CoHr,0 (unlike the acetic acid) still 

contains one hydrogen atom, which, although not replace- 
able *by metals, can be replaced by achl radicles such as 
ajetyl or, conjointly with the oxygen atom, by 

I Cl, Hr, I. Thus, for instance, lactic ether, (CUl30)C00C2H5i 
I when treated with cliloride of acetyl, C^ll^O.CI, gets con. 

; verted into acetyl-lactic ether, [f-.,H4(CoIly0)0]C00(C2H5), 

I with formation of hydrochloric acid. By the action of 
! hydriodic acid the samotH conjointly with the Oof the 
rmliclo is replaced by iodine with formation of water.* In 
a w'ord, lactic acid, besides being an acid analogous to, for 
• iiidtanco, acetic acid, CK.^COOH, is at tho same time an 
I alcohol analogous to ordinary spyit of wine, C^H.yOH, as 
shown by the formula 110 — C2II4— C'OOH. This two. 
fold character of our substance explains the readiness with 
which it [lasses into anhydrides. Lactic acid the acid acta 
j upon lactic acid the alcohol ; the replaceable H in the 
i former unites with the Oil of the latter, and the two rests 
j combine into an ether which is lactic anhydride. Thus : — 


aii-l *J vol'.. P.iii',, 171''. Th«* h«-'t I 

•. iiri.iii'* 1 iiilii v],.,'. \ ,ii>* tixiM* Ilf W.il- li, Lriyisii*, 171." ; j 

f)r l5 irj“m inn, un-l in Mign**’'i P>ttru1n>f 'nt ! 

Vnj.-. vi. an 1 vii. A ii‘-W i iiii »ii i-* ]»ri»inis.Ml in tin; Vii nmi Corpua I 
Snriyf. /vv.Vv, Ijilia. 

r..\CTl(J ACID, a chcnrn-.il tf-rm, which, thougli origin- 
ally inventcil to dc^igriate the purtiruhir nr iJ ftintniried in | 
.-'/iir milk, hns mivv, through the dir-ciivery of otlicr acids 
i'joi-ri'- with ;iml very similar to tliat ;iriJ, arvjuired a 
hie, in a IJition to its original sporilic, mcuiiing. 

pruju'rhf .VO rafh'il^ Ftrnuhtnf 'nat Lariir 
A' • K Ladir A<’itl. — S<*hcclo i Tra nsfn tionn 

Sf . i,/, A>a<h^ )) was the iir-J to isolate this acid 
ir milk) ami i -ral.Ii>,h its individuality. About 
tv.' ntv t \ .-irs ltt* r Bouillon Lugratige, and, independ- 
ently «it liiin, . 1-0 F'.lirnoy and Vhim|neiin maintained 
that ..V , 1 . 1.1 nothing but, imjMire acetic. 

J^iit iiii- rio*i..ti vv.i> r(.Mjbril«d ]>y Berzelius, and finally 
rf;?utedf(iii I '^.i-i l.y L.Gni: and .MitM lierlieli, who by" the 
eUiimntary an il yC'* «.f 1 jtn.vrd the cxi-tcriccof thi.s 

a> a di.-stinrt afid. 

I ’1 il.‘y oil' !' I n Ml M •. f 1/,*. \r, 07; it is *'X|»l>iimMl 

h«'.;v laotl'i .vi.l j r.. ..' . -I fi-.n, nnlk find from orilimiry 

i osf; by “laMii. br.ii * 1 Ijii moit rfinv«Mii**nt pro<M*s.H 

\'.r pr^.pruittiwii f>f f/.*' ,'1. 1*1 li'*iirt'di’n. A solution »if “iiiv«Tt* 
hro vol. r<. j.. 1 jeo.lii(*'d liy din^ilving 6 parts 

f carje^sugaifaml iGtli partot ta.taric acid in 35 parts of boiling 


( 03114011 ). COO 
(C 3 lJ 4 (JOOH)‘-^ 011 -^ 

Lactic anhydride. Water. 

Tlic slanting linos show the mode of combination after 
the reaction. The anhydride, as we see, still contains an 
Oil and COOH, and a repetition of tho group within its 
molecule leads to lactide, C^H.04. This latter body 
could bo [ire.sumed to bo formed from one molecule of 
lactic acid : 

]l(t(aiT4)COOH-(G3H4)COO + I 1 . 0 H ; 
but the vapour density determination proves the molecular 
weight tube in accordance wdth tho larger formula CflHjj04. 

Admin ing, a.s well wo may, that lactic aehl is a compound of 
noon .'Mill Oil with CjlL, w'hatis this 0,114 itself? This question 
hfis hccii siitisfjirtorily answered. When lactic acid is distilled 
TMpidly, it hreaks up into formic acid, H.COOH, and aldehyde, 
({:||.j((’ 0 )H. Conversely when aldehyde is treated with hydro- 
rvanic arid uml muriatic acid it is converted into lactic acid, in 
two Hfcp.K, thus : ( 1 ) the C -0 in the aldehyde cornbineg with the 
till* il gf)ing to the 0 and the (NC) hy its C to the C, to 
form the group (NCj— C-O— H ; and ( 2 ) the NC of this group, by 
the action of tnc water, gets converted into a COOH, with lonnation 
of NIL, which combines wfth tho niuriatic acid. NC+2H,0- 
Xllg f COOH, Tho (CH,) wid H in tho original aldehyde , retain 
their places, so tliat what wo obtain ultimately must bo .. , . 

XCHf)— (CH )<qqqjj 

and this cinscqnontly is tlie structure of laoUe add. .n4UII$ 
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(CHb)(CH) Is called etliylidil^, to distingaieli it from ** ethylene/’ 
whicn is (OHjXCHj). 

2. ParaUtctic or S^arcolactic Acid, — This acid was dis- 
covered by Berzelius in the juices of flesh. It is almost 
identical with ordinary lactic, but differs from it in this 
that it (and its salts) turn the plane of polarized light, and 
also in this that the sarcolactates in general are more 
readily soluble than ^^rdinary lactates, and contain dif* 
feretit proportions of crystal water from these. Thus, for 
instance, we have for the zinc salts 

Ordinary, Snrro-, 

Zn(G 3 H 503 ), . 3ir.p . Zn(Cy 1^0^) . 2U,fi . 

Solublcj ill 60 parts of cold Soluhio in 17 parts of cold 
and in 6 parts orboiliug water. water. 

The isomerism of the two acids used to be expldined by 
assuming that the sarco acld contained ethylene in lieu of 
the ethylidene of the ordinary acid, thus : 

(OJI)-(f'fl.,) -(CH„) couil, 

t>., that the Oil and OOOll attiudicd to different 
carbon atoms. But this lias been proved by Erlenmeyer to 
be a mistake. The sarcu acid has [uociscly the same struc- 
ture as ordinary lactic acid. It is a case ot absolute (/.c., 
of unexplaitie/) isomcrLsiii. 

3. llydrctcr^Uc Acid, — I'rom glyceric acid by the action 
of hydriodic acid we obtain /J-iudoprupionic, which, when 
treated with water and oxide of silver, exchanges its iodine 
for OH ; 

I . ILjC-^CITa- rOOIl 

gives 

(Oil) . -CIT.—rooiT, 

which is hydracrylic, an ethylene-lactic acid. That this 
really is so was proved by *]Crlennieytr, who obtained it 
by the action of water (fllCl) on undoubted ethylene- 
cyanhydrine (OU)— — (ON)* As suggested by the 
formula, it differs markedly in its reactions from the two 
more properly so-called lactic acuLs. 

All lactic acids, when heated with hydriodic acid in scaled- 
up tubes, ])ass ultimately into (the same) propionic acid, 
(Clio) --(Clip— COOH. ( w. i>. ) 

LADAK A.ND BALTl. The iiunie Ladak (pronounced 
in Tibetan Lata) belongs primarily to the broad valley of 
the upper Indus in West Tibet, but includes several sur- 
rounding districts in political connexion with it; theiireseiit 
limits are betw’cen 75"* 40' and 80*^ 30' E. long., and between 
32® 25' and 36® N. lat. It is bounded N. by the Kueii- 
lun range and the slopes of the Karakuriim, N.W. and W. 
by the Mussulman state of Haiti or Little Tibet, S.W. by 
Kashmir, S, by British Himalayan territory, and E. by the 
Chinese Tibetan provinces of Ngari and Iluduk.' The 
whole region lies very high, the \Tilleys of Uukshu in the 
south-east being 15,000 feet, and the Indus near L6 11,000 
feet, while the average height of the .surruuudiiig ranges is 
19,000 feet The proportion of arable and even possible 
pasture land to barren rock dnd gravel is very small. 

The natural features of the country may bo best 
explained by reference to two native terms, under one or 
other of which every part is include .1, viz., chamjtaag^ i,e,^ 
“northern, or high plain,” where the amount of level 
ground is considerable, and the bills proportionally further 
apart ; and rong^ “ deep valley,” where the contrary 
condition prevails. The former predominates in the ea.st, 
diminishing gradually westwards. There, although tho 
vast alluvial deposits which once filled tho valley t(? a 
remarkably uniform height of about 16,000 feet have left 
their traces on the mountain aides, they have undergone 
immen se denudation, and their debris now forms secondary 

P®®Rmphlcal1y tho oast boundary Is a mountain ridge some way 
witmn Chineso territory, which, running north, is tlie watershed 
^twoou East and West Tibet, and from tho north part of which tho 
Wtts, firom the south tho Satlij,''toko their rise 


deposits, flat bottoms, or shelving slopes, the only s[)uts 
available for cultivation or pasture. These niaj^ses of 
alluvium are often found either nietaniori>hoscd to a sub- 
crystulline rock still t^howing the composition of the strata, 
or .simply consol id ati.d by lime. 

Grand scenery is cxcl‘i»! ional, for the valleys arc confined, 
and from the higher points tbe view is generally of a con- 
fused mass of brown or yellow absolutely barren bills, of 
no great apparent heigbt. Tlic parallelism cbaracti.rl^tic 
of the Himalayan rango^ contimiL's licre, tlie direction 
being north-west and soutli east. A central range divides 
the Indus valley, here A to S mile-, wide, from that of its 
north branch the Shayok, \vbi»*li with its fertile tributary 
^ valley of Nubra is again bmmded on tbe inatli l»}" ibe 
■ Karakorum. Tliis ciaitral ridge lou'^tly syeiiitic gneiss, 

' and north l a^t from it are found, Mh ce.-sivuly, Silurian 
I slates, Carboniferous sliales, aiul Ti;i--ie limestones, the 
gneiss recurring at the Turke.'-tan fifutiLr. M’bc Indus 
lies along the line which seprirat.-> the ciy^lilliiie rucks 
I from the Eocene sandstones and .‘‘hale> the lower range 
I of hills oil the left bank, the lofty mount tins behind 
I them cam-isting of parallel bands of rolk■^ from Silurian 
to Cietaccoii^.- 

There are several lakes hi the east tli-tiiiN at about 

14.000 feetif Thev have e\ ideiitly be .n of mmli ^r-.at'r 
extent, and connected with tlie livei systems of the C'‘unti 
but they are now niohtly witliout outlet, fcalinc, and in 

' pirocess of de.Niccation. 

The climate is intensely dry, practically ^linle^s, the 
litthi .snow which falls sumi di''a[»['eauiig ; ' above a certain 
he^‘’,ht no dew is tlej>o.''ileil. 4 he alternations of teinpera- 
ti'U are great ; the sun’s direct rays aie J»utt» r limn in the 
Indian plain.s/ vvhilt: the alteime .t wimls arc piercingly 
ctdd; eveept in summer it free/cs every night, even in 
the lower districts, and nigljtly tliruiighuut tlie year at 

15.000 feet. 

Tegetutioii therefore coniined to vulhys and shelUrid 
sj»ots, whore a stunted growth of tamarisk and .IZy/o //"/, 
J1 iiynqdmr and furze. ami the routs uf itoiix, a 

saKol'iceoiis plant, supply the traveller with much iieoiled 
llrevvoud. The trees are the pencil cedar (Ju/n.tnts 
<avv’/.sv/\ the poplar and vvill«>NV (bolli iwtensiv el\ pkuite<l, 
the latter sometimes wild,), apple, mulbeiry, apiieot, and 
walnut. Agriculture tlei>cnds on inigation, which skil- 
fully nianagotl, the [irincipal i»rodiicts being wlieat, cmnnion 
and naked birley (^frum which the returns ai e ii^'iiallv small), 
milled, buckwheat, pease, beans, and tin nips. Lin cine and 
prangos (an umbelliferous plant) are Usul as bidder. 

Aim»ng <loniestic animalsare the famou'- shawl goat, two- 
kinds of slieep, of which the larger used fur 

carrying burlliens, and is a principal soincc i-l wealth, the 
yak, ami the dso, a valuable hybrid betwimi tho yak and 
connuc.u cow. Among wiM animals aie the kyang or wild 
ass, ibex, mavKlior, antelope, (h iS Z’o//, marmot, hare, and 
other Tibetan fauna. . 

Tho capital, Ja* (i»opulation 1000), lv.;*4 milts from 
the river un the right bank, ll,5iU feet above the sea, ai 
the suulhcrii base of a spur from the central range, - 
a tcrnieod .sh>pe, witli scattered hamlets, extending them e 
to tbe Indus. It contains the ]»alaec of ihe oh I gy a I [»os, 
an imposing striietu re seven stories high, and a wide baziuir 
where polo is pl iyeiL It is surrounded by poidiir ]‘lanta- 
tkms, with iimiiis ’ ami ch'hoidtens beyond. 'I he iiou^ts 

• 2 litTo, in tlic Z.msk.'ir. as tho n.mm* iiiinlios, eoi'|Vi is Lmi. l. 

The* hniiiit of tho &in»\v-lino is about fy.uOO reft. 

* tivraril roiowls in Uui»siiu, only *27' t»elovv boiliii): point 
at that alt a mil*. 

® ** Mani,” a lonj; sb ;o wall, sovenil feet wiao, running along tho 
roadsiile, iMvered with loose sUaiea dcfKisiteil by the pasMTs-by, iii» 
BorilHui with the prayer or ejaeulation, “ Oiii mani pailiue InTlii.’’ 

* ** Ch’lionlU'ii,'’ the monumental tomb of a lama. 
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are usually two-storied, with flat roofs and balconies to the 
south or west, the doors and shutters striped red and white. 

The numerous monasteries are built (as the houses used 
to bo, for defence) in lofty and picturesque situations, and 
would be strategically strong but for the absence of water. 
They are sup[)orted partly by their own lands, but chiefly 
by liberal gifts from the peasantry, with whose interests 
the liiniis i.leiitify themselves. The latter are hospitable, 
and their /iip.niors often refined, intelligent, and genial. 

The religion is Buddhist, chiefly of the Dukpa or Red 
sect, but tru-'cs of an older faith linger, to which the 
nn^ked dances of the monks may possibly be referred. 
Moliamniedanisiii, previously on the increase, is discour- 
aged bj*' the Kashmir Government, its Hindu influence 
tending, as Hinduism has done in Nepal, to introduce caste 
ideas. 

Polyandry is general, except among the rich. 

The home trade is worth little over .£4000 ; the chief 
exports are wool, dried fruits, salt, and small quantities of 
gold, borax, and sulphur; tlie chief imi>ort.s, provisions, 
hardware, and tea ; but the transit trade is relatively very 
important, the chief routes from the Punjab, Afghanistan, 
and Kashmir into Kastern Turkestan and Chinese Tibet 
all passing througli Le.^ It is carried by coolies, or on 
ponies, sheei), or yak';, over difllciilt passes often 18,000 
feet high, ami is further hampered by the exclusive ptdicy 
of (^hini and Ru^^ia. The mechanical and i»olitical 
obsticles hive lo'itr eimi^jJ the attention of the Tndlan 

O i5 t 

Government, 

</•//. —’I’ll • cn];- -f ii'Ci' ‘4 r.nlik l>y th»' Chint.*s«* 

Fa-hian, 4'iO ulio, in smirch of a puivr faith, found 

Biul*lhisiii tinuv, tin* only iiovi'lly to him ladii^hc 

i »rayer*'jyiiii'l».-i\ tin* f!h''a<y of lit* divlaivs is incivdihh*. 

/niik lo:;ii-‘l pii: uf the Til»«laii eiiii'iio until its disruptiuii iii 
l!i»j lOtii a i l ^iii<‘<* thi'ii li ii « 'jiiiinin<(l t*ci‘h*siastically suh- 

pv't, an«l vi'ii- tmi's tn^utirv, to IJi.i-i.i. Its iiiaccesMbility saved 
it fiom aiiv .Mtivi iliiMii invasion until 1581, when Sultan SaidM»f 
Kashgar m.i!-‘li«*d an inny a rus-» the K irakoruin, one divihioii flglit- 
iog it-> way inl<i Ki^lmiir ud v. intcriu;^ there. Next year they 
invade 1 «■ i'*'. Ml Ti'-.l, s\h- e ii*mi1v all t'eri-hed from the onVets 
of the elini itp. 

Fairly in the 17rh r.‘r,Mirv Ladak wa.'i invaded hy its Moliam- 
modaii ii'd/nh.m > ot IJalti, who ]jlund<Ted and <le.stroyed the 
temples and in jjj i^!' 1 1-*^ ; and i^iin. in ltj>5 ''S, by the .'^okpa ur 
Calnuicks, wh(j \v- r- *■ \{»'ll-'il <ai!y "V t'e* aid of the lii'iiteiiaiit 
of Aiinng7eb in Kidoirr, 1. sdik th -r*- ift-r beeoming tributary. 

all'jwed a mos'jue t«» In to inde I at L*-. .iiid ihu Kashmiris have 
ever since :ld.lre->'’eil hii ■»u< hy a M.;li,jmniedaii title. When 

111* Sikhs tojk Ka^liiiiir, Lid.ik, tli* .ding th.eir apprniieh, oflVied 
alb-^iane*.- to (ireif Iintain. ft wi-, InrAever, cornpiered and 
RDiiexed in 1881 41 bv tihiilab Sin;^di of .Jamu— tin? liliwarliku 
La l.iki.s, even with n itnr-j ti:^ditiii^ on tle-ir dd**, and a^^^in.st 
imlith iviit ; 4 eU' ralship, le in^ no imt -h t.a thu hogia toMips. 
Thev; Ti'-xt t ime I i!i ir arms ‘*ine. -i-.fnll} innin-t the Ihilti.s (who 
in tlie l^th C'litury were subj -d to tn.. Mn^oil , and were then 
teniptel to levive the ehiim.s of Lid.'ik to tie- fliineie pioviiiees 
of liuduk aii'l N;^ari. This, however, broii;:lit down an iiiiiiy from 
IJ/na, and after a thr*'e days’ fight the lielim foie.* was almost 
aimilnlated .hi'-Mv indeed hy fro>jthite and (jtli.r snUi-iiiigs, for 
in mid-winter, 1.5,000 feet al.ove tie* sea. The 
<0siu s • Me*T‘7T^s^j--l on L«‘, but Were sooii driven <ajt again, and 
|M-i. . wa- tin illy ma le on th‘j ba.si.*> of the old frXnti‘*r. The wide- 
bf.r.'td f.j. li^o: i,f hliirn i-. euiioiisly illustrat'*d by the fiet that 
, trib'i’’-. I a-i n preseiit, is j»ai'l to lier, for Ladak, 

b'* lb** rn 1 . i »,,i ..f K.i-lnrjlr. 

The alj duing territory of Bnlti— po.ssibly the Bylta* of 
Ptolemy — forMi- tim wo^t extremity of the va.st region 
known a-5 Tibd, whose nntunil limits here are the Indus 
fr»m abrup‘ - .u hw.ird bend in 74’ 45' E. long., und 
the raiu'riuins to th'i north and west, separating a com* 
piratively pei-jfil Tibetun population from the fiercer 

* The traile reei*'h:T*d at I/, chiefly between India and Kasteni 

Tmke-^taii, a^'eraj^es jCI'*! OoO, Iho prinripal exports from Iiidi.a iMshig 
cotton gofiMis, value 4:29,200 ; ndk ditto, £(i00U ; Hkins, £3600; and 
to. 1 , £3505; and irom F;a/.hjrn Tnrkeatan— raw silk, £14,100; silver, 
£2^^700 ; gohJj £7000 ; chanu*, £6400; horaes, £3200. 


Aryan tribes beyond. Mobamntftdan writers about thei', 
IGth century speak of Balti as ** Little Tibet,’* and of' 
Laddk as ** Great Tibet,” thus ignoriflg the really Great 
Tibet altogether. The Balti people call Gilghit Tibet|” 
and Dr Leitner says that the Chllasi, a Dard people west^ 
of the lu^us, call themselves Bot^, or Tibetans;^ but, 
although those districts may have been, like Kashmir, 
overrun by the Tibetans, or have leceived rulers of that , 
race, the ethnological frontier coincides with the geo^« 
phical one here given. Balti is a mass of lofty mountains, 
the prevailing formation being gneiss. In the north is 
the Baltoro glacier, the largest out of the arctic regions, 86 
niilos long, contained between two ridges whose highest 
peaks to the south are 25,000 and to th^ north 28,266 
feet. The Indus, as in Lower Ladfik, runs in a narrow 
gorge, widening for nearly 20* miles after receiving the 
Shayok. Tlie capital, Skardo, a scattered collection of 
houses, stands here, perched on a rock 7740 feet above 
the sea. The house roafs «are flat, occupied only in part 
by a second story, the remaining space being devoted to 
drying apricots, the chief staple of the main valley, *wbich 
supports little cultivation. But the rapid slope westwards 
is seen generally in the vegetation. Bircli„plane, spruce, 
and Pi7iu/t excalm appear ; the fruits are finer, including 
pomegranate, ^pear, peach, vine, and melon, and where 
irrigation is available, as in the North Shigar, and at the 
deltas of the tributary valleys, the crops aro more luxuriant 
and varied.* 

•P(i^7}dation , — The LadAkis, numbering about 21,000, 
are Tibetan, with a slight Caucasian admixture, and there 
nib numerous Baltis and Dards (the latter superfioianx 
Buddhist) in the western districts. The Chaugpa, 

mountaineers,” in the east are also Tibetan. They are 
singularly hardy, good-humour<^.l, not stupid though simple 
and clumsy, dirty (washing, it is said, once a year, but no|»/ 
regularly), ^nd (if social gatherings.* The national drink, 
clung, is a sort of beer made from barley. The Balti. 
ty})C contains a much larger Aryan element, the isolated 
Dard (or iShin) communities being probably relicSf of 
early Aryan population, subsequexAly overlaid by a Tibetan. 
The cross is a good one, the Baltis being more intelligenl) 
if less genial, than the Laddkis, and equally industrious. 
'Phey are taller, less beardless, and their noses less flat 

-1^--^ T1>1. 

with more spirit than in Laddk. Tho two languages ars; 
mutually intelligible. Like many Tajik and oAier 
1.1111 tribes westwards, the Baltis are Shiah Mohammedai^ 
'Phe women are thus more secluded than in LadAjki 
they are particularly independent They have absndof^l^ 
polyandry, and (possibly in consequence) their 
some 58,000 in Balti and western Laddk — are larger tilMEb 
the country can support Many emigrate to Kashmir^ 
to Biitish territory, where they do well. In the west’ 
Dards are numerous, and a 'Dard element is S8pecis}||£ 
observable in the families of the chiefs, some of whom, iagl^ 
in Laddk, were semi-independent before the annexation..;^ 

2 piiiK ijial works consulted have been Mr F. Drew’i excellent 

Yxxik on The Jumthoo and KasJmir TirrUorfdi a valuable papist 
bv II. 8trachey **On the Physical Oeomphy of Western 

Tibi-t/’ 111 the JCi/y. Oeog, Soe, iol. xxTii.; Ounningham^* 

hidnk. The Tribes of the Hindoo Kooah, by Mi^oi* Biddttlph;^ 
till U of Vigiio, and of Mooreroft and Tcebock; pax>eni by 
L>ibkk< r, in Jlecords Geohfkal ^vmv qf India, vole. xiif.i 
und XIV , and by Dr F. StolioSa, in Btpori of Sir T. D. 
mission to Yarkand. ** (C. T.)" 

LA DIXMERIE, Nicolas Beicaiek de (17804791^ 
French man of letters, w;aa a native of ChampagDe» 
was bom about 1730. , .While still young he reouxriMLtc^ 
Paris, where the rest of, his life was spent in consifl 

3 TliU, boweviw, it has been eaid, ii oidy tdeen from the 
former wdlngljpeUy. i/.. s 
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activity. He <ifed suddenly on November 26, 
1791, His numerous works include Contea Philosophiqnea 
igi Uwravof (1765), characterized by Sabatier as less agree- 
able than those of Marmo))tel, but' more moral, more varied, 
and showing a keener sensibility ; ” Lea deux dgea du G&dt 
et du OSnie sous Louis XIV. et sous Louis JTK., a parallel 
and contrast, in which the docirion is given in favour of 
the latter ; L'Papagne iitt^raire n774) j £loge de Voltaire 
(1779) and Moge ^ Montaigne (1781). 

LADOGA, formerly Nrvo, a lake of northern Russia, 
situated between SO** 66' and 6r 46' N. lat, and 29"* 53' 
and 32** 60' E. long., surrcanded by the governments of J 
St Petersburg, Olonotz, and Wiborg. It has the form of a 
quadrilateral, efongated from north-west to south-east. Its 
eastern and southern shores are flat and marshy, whilst tlie 
north-western margin is craggy and fringed by numerous 
small rocky islands, the largest of which are Valaam and 
Konevetz, and which occupy altogether an area of 223 
square miles. Lake Ladoga is 7000 square miles in area, 
that is, thirty-one times as large as the Lake of (Teneva ; 
but, its depth being less, it contains only nineteen times 
as much water as the great lake of Switzerland. The 
greatest depth, 244 yai^s, is in a cavity situated in the 
north-western part of the lake, the average depth not 
exceeding 100 yards. The level of Lake Ladoga is 55 feet 
above the QuK of Finland, but it rises and falls about 7 
feet according to utmcspherical conditions. The western 
and eastern shores consisttof boulder clay, as well as a 
narrow strip on the southern shore, south of which runs n 
ridge of crags of Silurian sandstones ; the bills of the north- 
western shore afford a variety of granites and crystalHiio 
slates of the Laurentian system, whilst the Valaam island 
is made up of a rock which Russian geologists describe us 
orthoclastic hypersthenita ;AThe granite and marble of 
Serdobol, and the sandstone of Poutilovo, are much used 
for buildings at St Petersburg; cupper and tin from the 
Pitkaranda mine are exported. No less than sixty rivers 
enter Lake Ladoga, pouring into it the waters of number- 
less smaller lakes which lie at higher levels around it. 
The Volkhov, which conveys the waters of Lake Ilmen, is 
the largest ; Lake Onega discharges its waters by the 
Svir ; and Ae Saima system of lakes of eastern Finland 
contributes the Wuoxen and Taipala rivers ; the Syass 
brings the waters from the smaller lakes and marshes of 
the Valdai plateau. Lake Ladoga discharges its surplus 
water by means of the Neva, which flows from its south- 
western cbmer into the Gulf of Finland, rolling down its 
broad channel 104,000 cubic feet of water per second. 
The water of .Lake Ladoga is very pure and cold ; in May 
its ^mpierature on the surface does not exceed 36'' Fahr., 
and eves^ 'in August it reaches only 60® and 53®, the 
averan^ yeariy temperature of the air at Valaam being 
36^* *8. The lake begins to freeze in October, but it is 
only about the end of December that it is frozen in its 
deeper partd ; and it remains under the ice covering until 
the end of March, whilst wide icefields continue to float 
in the middle of the lake until they are broken up by 
gales and scattered on the shorea Only a small part of 
the Ladoga: ice. b dbcharged by the Neva; but it is 
enough to produce in the middle of Juno a return of cold 
xn the northern capital The thickness of the ice does not 
exceed S or 4 feet ; but during the alternations of cold 
and warm weather, with strong gales, in winter, heaps of 
ice, 70 and 80 feet high, are raised on the banks and on 
the ioeflelda The water of the lake is in continuous 
rotatory moUDn, being carried ^ along the western shore 
from ao^h to south, and along the eastern from south to 
north. vegMation on the shores is poor; immense 
foriherly covered them, are now mostly 
tr^scroyed; but the of the lake b somewhat rich; 


a species of seal which inhabits its waters, as well as 
several arctic species of cmstaceans, recall its former 
connexion, with the Arctic Ocean. The great variety 
of sweet water Dtatoniaccx which aro found in the ooze 
of the deepest parts of the lake has also an arctic 
character. Fishing is very extensively carried on. Navi- 
gation on the lake, which is practicable for only one 
hundred and eighty days in the year, is rath^ difficult 
owing to fogs and gales, which are often accompanied, 
even in, April and SepU with snow storms. The 
prevailing winds arc north-west and south-west; north- 
east winds cause the waiter to ri'^e in the south-western 
part of the lake, sometimes frcaii 3 to 5 feet. A pheno- 
menon very similar to the of the Lake of Geneva 

is observed in connexion with the rise und fall of the 
barometer. Steamers ply regularly in tw^o directions 
from St Petersburg — to the moiinsU rios of Konevetz and 
Valaam, and to the mouth of the Ssir, whence they go up 
that river to Lake Onega and Pelrozuvodbk ; and no less 
than from 600 to 800 small vessels trau-pnrt liniber, fire- 
wood, planks, iron, kaolin, granite, marble, fisli, hay, and 
various small wares from the northern shore to Schliissel- 
burg, and thence to St Petersburg. The rivers Volkhov, 
Syass, and Svir being parts of tlie three great sy.stems of 
canals which unite the upper Volga with the Gulf of Fin- 
land, and the navigation on Lake Ladoga being too danger- 
ous for small craft, three canals with an aggregate length 
of 70 miles were dug along the southeni shore of liSko 
Ladoga, uniting the mouths of these three rivers with the 
Neva at Schlusselburg; tliousands of vessels j)ass yearly 
ah • g them on their way to St Petersburg. The popula- 
tion on the shores of the lake is s[>arse, and the towns 
Schliisselbiug, with GOOO inhabitant^, New’ Ladoga (4500), 
Kexholiu (1000), and Serdobol (800) are poor; many 
small villages aro situated on the semthern, north-eastern, 
and whstern shores, but the total population of the shores 
of Lake Ladoga does nut exceed 35,000. 'J’he monasteries 
of Valaam, founded in 960, ou the island of same name, 
and Konevskiy, on the Konevetz island, founded in 1393, 
are highly venerated, and are visited every year by many 
thousands of pilgrims. 

LADRONE OR MARIANA ISLANDS, a chain of fif- 
teen islands in the North Pacillc Ocean, situated to the north 
of the Carolines, and between IT and 21 '' N. lat., and 144* 
and 146^ E. long. The name Islas dc los l^adroucs, or 
“Islands of the Thieves,^* w’aa given them by the ship’s 
crew of Magellan on account of the thieving [U'opensity of 
the inhabitants. Magellan himself styled them Islas de 
las Velas Latina.'*, or “ Tslamis of the i.atecn Sails.” San 
Lazarus archipelago, Jardines, and Prazere.s are among the 
names applied to them by Inter navigators. They received 
their pre.sent recognized official api)cllatu>n “Las Marianas*’ 
in 1668 in honour of Maria Anna of Austria, widow of 
king Philip IV. of Spain, and they still form a S^n^^h 
colony under the general gu\ eminent of the !^hil)^»pibes. 
A broad channel divides the Ladiones into two groups, 
containing a total area of about 117 square miles. The 
northern group (Gani) con.^.i^ts of ten islands, now* unin- 
habited ; live islnnd.s, of which four are inhabited, form 
the southern group, viz., Guahan (Guam, Spanish Guajan, 
the San Juan of t)ld Spanish charts), Rota, Aguigan, 
Tinian, and Sajpan. On Giuilian, the largest and soi^hcrn- 
most of the group, is the only town in the colo»;^', San 
Ignacio de Agaha, and thef fortified harbour of Vmata. ^ 

The general surface of the aoutliern islands is far inferior 
in elevation to that of the northern group, which is 
mountainous, though the altitudes do not exceed 26t0 to 
2700 feet The predominant rock in the southern group is 
madreporic limestone, but in some instances, and especially 
I at Goahan, volcanic formations occur. Ti^e northern 
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islands are entirely of igneous origin, and on Pagan and 
Uraccas are smoking craters. The coasts of the southern 
islands arc in many instances surrounded by reefs. All 
the islands except Farallon de Mcdinilla and Mangs (in 
the northern group) are more or less densely wooded, and 
the vegetation is luxuriant, much resembling that of 
the Philippines, whence many species of plants have 
been intruduced. Owing to the humidity of the soil 
cryptogams are very numerous, as also most kinds of 
grasses. Among the useful vegetable products may be 
mentioned areca and cocoa-nut palms, rice, maize, sugar, 
tobacco, cotton, indigo, breadfruit, bananas, and castor oil. 
In consequence of the laziness of the native population, 
agriculture is almost eutirely neglected, in spite of the 
exceptional advantages oll’ercd by the climate and soil. 
On most of the islands there is a plentiful supply uf water; 
at (luahin, however, the partial clearing away of the 
woods has caused several full streams to dwindle to mere 
brooks. 

The fauna of the liadronos, though inferior in number 
and variety, is similar iti character to that of the Carolines, 
and certain .species are intligenoiis to both colonies. Swine 
and oxen are allowed to run wild, and are hunted when 
required : the former wore known to the earlier inhabit 
ants ; the latter with mo't otlier domestic animals were in- 
troduced by the Siiani.irLLs. The roe was impc»rted from the 
Philipidues. 

The cliinatf of the Ladronos, though liumidj is .salubri- 
ous, \vhil>t the heat, In ing tempered by the trade winds, 
is milder than th it of the J'hilippines. The yearly mean 
temperature at (iiiahan is about Fahr. August ^lul 
September are the wannc.st mouths, but the variations of 
temj)eruture are nut great. 'Khe year may be divided into 
a wet and dry season, though even in the latter rain 
often fills. From October to May the general winds are 
northeasterly; dining the utlier four months they are 
often liortli w ed«Tly and suuth-we?terly, the latter being 
accompanied by much rain. 

The present po[»ul:ition of the J.adronc.s consists of 
descendants fnmi the oiiirinal inhabitants, called by the 
Spaniards Chamorros, of Tagal settlers from the Philit>pincs, 
and of a mixed race formed by tlie union of St»aniards and 
Chamorros. On the i.shmd of Saypaii there is a colony 
from the Carolines. With the exct'ptiori of the last- 
mentioned settlei.^, who are very active, and have founded 
the village uf Garaj^in, the inliabitant.s are generally 
wanting in energy, of inditlereiit moral character, and 
ini-serably ]Mor. I.ittle has yet i)een done f()r the improve- 
ment of th nr intidlecturd and social coiulition, with the 
excepti'Ui of the e-t ibli-ljmc-nt of a few' schools, nnwmo.stly 
filleri int(j d' Cay. The number of the original inhabitants 
previous to the subjection nf th..- i.-I;jiid.s by the Spaiiiard.s 
in 10G6 has been variou-ly estimated at from 40,000 to 
b0^X)0. The S[»:ini-h conquest and tlie forcible suppres- 
fiori ■Jff-tlic p i;^rict»*.d oppo.sition of the natives reduced 
their mirubers t^uch an extent that in 17 1 1 the population 
w*as only 1^10. From that date, however, ow’ing to the 
^introdurti'Ui of new’ colonists from the l^hilippine.s, the 
population J^cgaii to increase, and in l^oG was 0500. In 
the lji.st year a severe e[»idemic carried off more than a 
third of the inhabitants. Since 1871 the total population 
of lhe#Ladronc'» h i-v been roughly cntim.itcd at 8000. All 
tlie inii^bitants uiider-^tand and are able to si»eak Spanish, 
w2iich is gridually supplanting the native language, a 
Micronesfiin diah^d m arly allie(l to that used by the Tagals 
of the Philippines. The residence of the governor is at 
Agana in Guahan. .Spain gain.s ii ) revenue by the pos- 
session of these islanils. 

Thft lionoar of the discovery of this an:hipelago, the first found by 
£uro{ieaaa injfht Pacific, Lh due* U MagcUao, who uj^on the 0th of 


March 1521 observed the two soutfiSriiniost islands, and sailed 
between tliem (O. Peschel, GeachichU dca ZcUaltcra liar Enidcck- 
ungen, Stuttgart, 1877, p. 500). Modern restsircli in the archqHiIago 
begun wdtli tlie visit of Cointnoiloro Anson, who in August 1742 
landed upon the island of Tinian, wlwro he found extensive ruins 
(Aiisou’s Venfuge, bk. hi.). The Ladrones were visited by Byron 
ill 1765, Wallis iii 1767, and Frozet in 1772. Great additions 
to our knowledge of the islaiajs were made in the present ceiituty 
by Krcycinet, in 1829 {l^oyogc auto nr </x montle, part histor. h.), 
and the Spanish captain Sanchez y Zayos, in 1865.^ 

Ilesidi'M works abnvu nirntionod, are r!«])orlally 0. K. Mclnicko, Die Fmeln 
•if.* iitilien Leipsic, lS75-7»>, part ii.; "Tlio Murianas Islands/' in the 

\anticai vols. xxxlv., xxx\., London, 18li5, lM(i0; and 1\ A. Lesson, 

les /‘oiifnesirnf^ leur origine, &c., raris, 18S0. (E. D. B.) 

, LADY DA^, the Feast of the Annunciation of the 
Virgin Mary. See Annunciation. 

LAENNEC, RENfj TujIioduue Hyacinthe (1781-1820), 
inventor of the stethoscope, wa.s burn at Quimper in 
Eritanny, February 17, 1781. Eckrly trained to medicine 
under his uncle at Nantes, ho completed his medical studies 
at Paris, where ho received the degree of doctor in 1804. 
lie specially distinguished himseif by his researches in 
pathological anatomy, and was regarded as one of the first 
practitkmer.s of the capital when in 1816 he was appointed 
pljysician at the Nccker liospital. There he continued 
tbu.se researches which resulted in the diucovery of the 
stethoscope i»' the manner already fully described under 
Auscultation (vol. iii. p. 100). Laennec himself fell a 
victim to plithisis, the disease which, of all others, he had 
specially studied. For a few years he' was able to occupy 
a medical cliair in the College iJo France; but he died on 
Aiigm-st 13, 1826. 

La'*iint*r/sc*liit‘f woik is the Traitc de V Auscultation mkliatc, 1819, 
ii^wliirh 1 m* aimoiinciil his Jiscovory. It has bcfii translated into 
various lungiiag«'i>. ID was the iiiithor also of Propoaii ions aur la 
doctrim' midiente d'HIppocraiCf 1804 ; of Mhnohrs sur ka vers viai* 
nilair,,% 1804 ; aii-1 of articles in Diet, dca Hcicncca Midicales, 
and other piiblicLitiuiis. i 

LAER, or Laaii, Pifj'er van (1613-1675), painter, 
wa.s bum at Laaren in IJolland in 161. *3. The influence of 
a hmg stay iu ivome begun at an early age is to be traced 
ill his land.scu[)e and backgrounds, but in bis subjects he 
icmained true to the Dutch tradition, .choosing generally 
lively .scenes from peasant life, a.s markets, feasts, bowling 
scenes, farriers^ shops, robbers, hunting scenes, peasants 
witli cattle, and the like. From this taste, or from his 
peiMUial deformity, he was nicknamed Bamboccio by the 
Italians. Oii hi.s return to Holland about 1639, hn 
lived chiefly at Amsterdam and Haarlem, in which latter 
city lio died in 1074 or 1676. Pieter van LaeFs pictures 
are marked by skilful composition and good drawing ; he 
was especially careful in perspective. His colouring, 
m cording to Crowe, is ** generally of a warm brownish 
tone, snmotiine.s very clear, but oftencr heavy, and^bis 
e xecution broad and spirited.” Certain etched plates are 
al.M) attributed to him. * 

LyESTRYGONES, a mythic race of giants, mentioned 
in the Odyssei/. After leaving the island of iEolus, 
Uly.sses reached in six days the coast of the Laestry* 
gonians and the city of Lamus, where the paths of day 
and niglit approach so close that a sleepless man might 
make double wages by hording continuously, watching one 
flock while the other rested. This feature of the tale 
obviously contains some hint of the long nightless summer 
iu the Arctic regions, which perhaps penetrated to the 
Greek.s with the merchants who* fetched amber from the 
Ihiltic coasts. The La38trygomans were cannibals; and, 
when ilirec sailors sent as scouts incautiously enter^ the 
city, the king Antiphates ate one and the people pursued 
the others to the ships.' As the vessels tried to escape 
from the harbour, the giants pelted them with masses ct 
rock, and sunk all except the one in which. Ulysses WM 
The Lfestrygonians must be a mythic multiplicafion ot jm 
one ultimate demonic being who is called their 
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as the kindred race of Ate Cyclopes is a multiplication of 
the single one-eyed ^un god Polyphemus, the Cyclops />ar 
excellence. The name Antiphates is a fanciful one, but the 
other name Lamus takes 418 into a religious world where we 
can trace the origin of the legend, and observe the god of an 
older religion becoming the subject of fairy tales in a later 
period (see Lamia). Among tbe Greeks it was usual to 
place the country of the Liostrygones in Sicily, either beside 
Etna or towards the north-w^est promontory of the island ; 
but, on the other hand, Horaco and other Latin authors 
speak of them as living in southern Latium, near Formise. 

LA FARINiV, OrusKPPj; (1815-lrtG3j^ Italian author 
and politician, was born at Messina in 1815. On account 
of the part taken by him in the insurrection of 1837 he 
found it necessary to quit Sicily, but returning in 1831) 
he conducted various newspapers of liberal tendencies, until 
his efforts were completely interdicted, when he removed 
to Florence. In 1840 he had published Messin^i cd i snoi 
and after his remo*'al*to Florence ho brought 
out La Germania coi moi Monumentiy 1842 ; V Italia coi 
BHoi MonuMeiiti, 1812; La Svizzera Sturfea ed Artiatictty 
1842-43; La GhinUy 4 vols., 1843 47 ; and Storia 
iVItaluty 7 vo'3., 184(5 '51. He also in 1847 established a 
democratic juiirnal VAlha in the interests of Italian 
freedom and unity, but on the outbreak of tlio revolution 
in Sicily in 1848 he returned thither and was elected one 
of the committee of .var. Jii the following year ho was 
chosen to rei)resenL Messinn in parliament, where he moved 
the deposition of King Ferdinand and the adoption 01 a 
new constitution. In April 1849 the provisional g(»v» -ij- 
ment, in which La Farina was mirnster successively of 
public instruction, of public works, and of the interior, 
resolved, notwithstanding his strong advocacy of resistance, 
to submit to the royal authority, and he removed to 
France. In 1850 he publish vl htnria della llivolazlone 
Sicilianay and in 1851-52, in G vols., Storia dUtalia dal 
1816 al 1850. Ho also began in 1851 JlivUta LJncirlo- 
pedica ItaUtaui, and in 185(5 Piccolo Corrit^re d^f/alia, an 
organ which had groat iiiGuence in propagating the [>oUtical 
sentiments of tlic Societa Nazionale Italiana, of wliich he 
ultimately was chosen president. During the remainder 
of his life he was a devoted supporter of Victor Emmanuel, 
and in 1860 he was chosen a member of the first Italian 
parliament. He died 5th September 18G3, See Franchi's 
Epislolario de Giusepfje La Farinay 2 vols,, 1869. 

LA FAYETTE, the capital of Tippecanoe county, 
Indiana, U.S., is situated at the head of navigation on tho 
Wabash river, and near tho battle ground of Tippecanoe, 
where, in 1811, General Harrison, afterwards president, 
defeated a largo force of Indians. The city — wliich is 
much the largest of the twenty-four towns in the United 
States named in honour of General La Fayette — is bcuiiti 
fully situated in the centre of a rich agricultural region 
and amid an amphitheatre of hills, which are covcrcil with- 
suburban homes. l.ia Fayette has eight lincsKjf railway 
communication and ten graded turnpikes extending in 
various directions. Tlie La Fayette car-works employ 
eight hundred men. There are four iintiouMl banks, tlircc 
daily and nine w^eokly newspapers, five large b(»ot and shoe 
nianufactorioH, four breweries, one distillery, four large 
cooperage establishments, a paper mill, porkfioiises foi 
Bummer and winter curing, a horning mill, iron -works, 
together with numerous foimdries’and .smaller manufactur- 
ing enterprises. Tho city is supplied with gas and water, 
works, and sulphur water, valuable for drinking and 
bathing purposes, flows from an artesian well in the public 
square. It is the seat of Purdue university, an agricultural 
college, richly endowed by a congressional land grant, and 
named in honour of John Purdue, who gave it $150,000. 
Population in 1880, 14,860. 


LA FAYETTE 

Cojiyrifjht^ 1882 , hy John Bigelow, 

M arie jean paul koch yves gilbert 

MOTIER, MARQUIS DE LA FAYETTE 
(1757-183 1), was b(irn at the chateau of Chavagniac in 
Auvergne, France, September 6, 1757. Loft an orphan 
with a princely fortune at the tender age of thirteen, he 
married at sixteen a dauLditer of tho Due d^Ayen and 
granddaughter ol tho Due de Noailles, then *one of the 
most influential families in the kingdom. In selecting a 
career, the choice of a yoinig man of hi^s rank in France, at 
that time was practically limited to the court or the camp. 
Ho chose to follow the eaiurr of liis father, and enteied 
the Guards. 

La Fayette was iilnetceii years of age and a captain of 
dragoons when the Engli-li (■•.Umit*-; in Am(*rica proclaimed 
their iiulcpeiidcnce. “At the tir.^t lll'^\s nf this quarrel,” 
he afterwards \\ rote in his immioirs, my licart was enrolled 
in it.” Tlie count de Broglie, wliom lie i-..ii-ulted, discour- 
aged his ze.d for the cause of liberty. “ I have seen yvur 
uncle die in the wais of Italy; I witnes.-cil yuur lather s death 
at the battle of Mindeii; and I will not I.l- a n-^^oiy to the 
ruin of the only leinaining branch of the f miily.” Finding 
hL-j purpose unchangeable, hn\ve\(‘r, the cunnt pii’scnted the 
young enthusiast to the Baron de Kalb, who was aUo seeking 
scTvico in America, and through l)eane, an American agent 
ill Paris, an urrangeinent was cimcliided, December 7, 177»>, 
l>y which La Fayette was to enter the Aineiican service as 
major-general. At tliis eritieal momi-nt the news onived 
of a series of grave disasters to the Ameiiciin arms, incliul- 
ij * the evacuation of New N\»rk. La Fayette’s friends 
agum advised him to abandon his purpose. INcn the 
American envoys, Franklin and Lee, who had superseded 
Deane the very day after the conlniet wti.s signeil, ami who 
did not feel authorized to eonlirm li is engagements, deemed 
it their duty to withhold any further eneoiiragemcut of the 
plans of the manpiis, and the king liiius» lf fi)iV»adc lii.i hav- 
ing. So far from being discouraged by these dillicnltica 
lav Fayette proceeiled to purchase a shij) ou iiis own 
account, and to invite such of his friends as were willing 
to .share his fortunes. The British ambassador at Versailles 
remonstrated, ami at liis instance orders wa re issued to siize 
the sliip then littingout at Biualeaux, and La Fayette hiin- 
.self w*a.s arrested. Jhit the ship was sent from Bonleaux 
to the neighbouring port i»f Pa-ajes in Spain, La Fa}ette 
escaped from the cii.stinly of bis guards in di.sguise, and 
before a socoiid lettre dc ror/irt couM reach liim he was 
afloat with eleven elioscn conq»juions. Thougli twi» British 
cruisers had been sent in jmrsuit of him, he eflected a safe 
landing near Georgetown in South (''an>lina, al*er a tedious 
Voyage of nearly tw’o months, and Ini'^temd Philadelphia, 
then tho seat of government of tlic ciilonics. 

When this lad of nineteen, witji tli‘* command oi only 
what little English lie hail ])een able to pick up on hi.s 
\oyiige, pre.sented himself to tlie (’ongre. »> of the lb;*.^>lu- 
tion, then silting in Philadelphia, with 'k^ane’s authority 
ti> demaml a commissivm of the highe.st rank after the 
commaiuler-in-chii f, it is imt surprising that his reception 
sceineal to liim a little chilly. Nor did he then know all 
the dismlvantages under which he presented himself. 
Deane’s conlraets were so nimierons, and for oflicers of 
such high rank, that it was ijuite impossible for Congress 
to ratify them without injustice to Americans vfho • ad 
become rntitlotl by their service to promotion. Lfl Fayette 
appreciated the situation as soon as it was e.vplaiuLi4*tt) 
him, and immediately ndiiiessed a note to the pro>sident of 
Congress, in wdiich he expressed his desire to bo perjuitted 
to servo in the American army upon tw^o conditions, -that 
he should n^ccive no pay, and that he sliouUl act as a 
1* volunteer. Tliese terms were so different from those made 

XIV. ^ 26 
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by other foreigners, they had been attended with such 
eubstautial 8acrifieei>, and they promised such substantial 
indirect advantages, that Congress had no hesitation in 
passing a resolutiun, uu the 31st of July 1777 *Hhat his 
services be accepted, and that, in consideration of his zeal, 
illustrious taiuily, and connexions, he have the rank and 
couiuiis'-iiui of major-general of the United States.” Next 
day La Rvv^tte mot Washingb)n, who invited him to make 
the liiiuiicrs of tlio cummauder-in cliief his own, and to 
coii>ii]jr liiin&elf at all times as one of his family. This 
invir itiou, as useful as it was il ittering to the young ollicer, 
was joyfully accepted, and thus cuimiieiiced a friendship 
which only death terminated. La Fayette was now anxious 
to liave active employment, but it appeared that Congress 
intended his appointment as purely honorary, and the 
question of giving him a cumiiiaud was left entirely to 
Washington's discretion. At the lime La Fayette went 
into camp the liritish ooiiiijun.lcr was trying to secure 
possession of Fhihidcl[ihi i and the liiiet)f the Hudson from 
the Canadian frontier to New Vuik, v.hicli, if accomplislicd, 
might prove fatal to the American cause. By the ca[)ture 
of Burgoyno at Sirato^M, on the 17th of October 1777, 
that portion <)f the sclum'' was etlectually spoiled. In 
the southern campaign tlie lhiti>h arms were more for- 
tunate. The fall of Fhil:idcl[»hia was one of the immediate 
results of tlu bUtle of Biaiidywiiie tm the llth of h>ep- 
teiiiber. This was the battle in which La Fayette was 
engiged, and in an !ittc.ii[»t to i\illy liis tre oj s in their 
retreat he Li.l the gv»oil fnrtuue to leceive a iiniskeL ball 
•in his leg. We >iiy go(Ml f <ULine, tav It doubtless secured 
him what of -dl tbinirs in the world lie most dosiri‘(l,^t!the 
command of a <livisioii the immediate result of a cum- 
nuuiicaLion froai Washintrtou to Corigre.ss of November 1, 
1777. in winch a.mm.' otlnu' things he said : — 

•‘'I'lic w li ]\ r.\ti*-:ii''Iy MilifitoiH of havini' a 

eoTini] irjd • i • i! \n }ii*« i ink. I do iMt ktio\s in what light (’migrc'-s 

vili vii-v. t'!. til itt- i. I.'Il It M’lj. I!., to Ml". fiMin :i foiisidfiation of 
his or: Ml ji.at . c.Mj tin* Jitt.i'dimmt wliirh lu* 

h 111 iiiiit!?t» 1 t"i (.'ir (MU'", .oi 1 rli#- riiji,Hnn,.iir».s wliich hi'^ rctnrii 
in ‘’.i'gU'L Jiii'.'iir i-!(jlu"", tint :! will hr .id\i-ilih' to ^riatily liLs 
wi'i.rs, and til" nc'r" it-, •• o t.tl c^oitlt up n fioni Fnop c wlio 
cciiPi ‘>ver uii'h ;• '*'(111“ ii"> n.iii""-* ii.t'..' li.n-k di'iijijtoinU'd in 
then- •n-'. \\U • •ndii' t with i. 'jirrt to tli"in stands in a 

fcOnaia’dcj poMiT (if \i"W, lioitu' l'it»r( '’"d liirii'.'df to lflil'.»Vp their 

UM'.M.snn is and in;: -d tip.* i .,m >|iij*‘V'p ih-ii iii.ikiiig .nj y imfavour- 
ikl-i r"} U*>«*nt l‘ion^ ii|»'Ci lii ’i .i]ii\.il u honir. Ii»*.si(lps, he is 
seii^dih', di’'ri*.''t in loi n* o.ii i' ii i in i ]«.* ;.T'Mt iirdfiri.'iipy in our 
and Irorii tii*.* (ii-o.-ir -lu k ■ di'* I at lli»; battle of 


ask leave to revisit France and consult his lung as to the 
farther direction of his services. This leave was readily 
granted ; it was not difficult for Washington to replace the 
inajor-general, but it was impossible to find another equally 
competent, influential, and devoted champion of the 
American cause near the court of Louis XVL In fac^'bjS 
went on a mission rather' than a visit. He embarked in 
January 1779, and on the 4th of March follewing Franklin 
wrote to the president of Congress : The Marquis de la 
Fayette, who during his stay in France has been extremely 
I zealous on all occasions, returns again to fight for it He 
I is infinitely esteemed and beloved here, and 1 am persuaded 
I will do everything in his power to merit a continuance of 
the same ailectiou from America.” 

La Fayette was absent from America about six months 
and his return was the occasion of a complimentary resoln 
tion of Congress. From this time until October 1781 h( 
was charged with th^ defence of Virginia, in whicl 
Washington gave him the credit of doing all that wai 
possible with the forces at b*8 disposal ; and he showee 
Ills zeal by borrowing money from the bankers in Balti 
more on his own account to provide bis soldiers will 
I necessaries. The battle of Yorktown, in which La Fayettf 
btire an honoarable if not a distinguished part, was the 
last serious trouble of the war, and terminated his military 
career in the United States. He immediately sought anc 
obtained lc,^ve to return to France, where it was supposec 
he. might be useful in the negoflations looking to a genera 
peace, of wliich prospects had begun to dawn. He wai 
also nuich occupied iu tlie preparations for a combinec 
French and Spanish expedition against some of the Britisl 
West India Islands, of which he had been appointed chiei 
I of stafi, and a formidable flec^ bad already , assembled ai 
Cadiz, w'lien, on the 30th of November 1782, the preli 
miliary treaties of peace 4)etween the several belligerenti 
put an end to the war. To La Fayette was accorded th< 

I grateful privilege of first communicating this welcomi 
I intelligence to Congresa He returned to his native lane 
I one of the heroes of a noble conflict, and fortified with th< 

. iiio.^t flattering te.stimonials from his commanderdn-chief anc 
I from the Oovernment be had served, which were crowuec 
' by a notification from the French minister of war that hf 
I should have the same rank in the army of his sovereigt 
i that he had held in America, his commission to date fron 
: the surrender of Cornwallb at Yorktown. He visited tlu 


BMfKiv'sirie ri 1 . 1 I-" ii* d i.i.t'.. iy imlit.iry ardour." 1 United States again in 1784, to gratify hb curiouljr'^ 

The i'cconimetidatiuii of Wadiin^tMii w.i.s concludve, and well as liis affections, and while he remained-*-Soino ftVii 


Li Fayette's happine.'js wa-, now ri>m[.h te. Barely twi^nty iiionth.s— was the guest of the nation, and received leyaij 


V'-ars of aj-, he found liim- If iiivod -d wifh a iiio.sL honour- mark of public and private consideration which bb 
abl‘j rank, purcha'vd by Iii-^ blo.)(l in lighting at oiieo to supposetl \vuuld be acceptable., ‘••'./.l'; 

secure til 3 jsi'h.qijudence of a .'itiange pf o[de and to punish La Fayette did not appear again in public life mtti 
the em^ni -.s of Ins o\wi. He h id jubtilliMl the boyish rash- 1787, when he took hb seat in the Assembly of NotaUlib 
n- wlindi hi.> friends dtjdoird and his .sovereign resented, From this time till near the close of the Revolution 1 m 


and k.: L alr,.:idy acjiiin-d a pla' c in hi-.iory. wa.s a conspicuous figure in the history of France, 'HIM 

OV Li l ayette’s iidlilarv career in the United States aliiuxst the only one who, at, HO Stage of that Cyclifti CK 
tiieie i i net luiicfr to be .siid. Ttiough tho commander of horrors, seems to have lost hb reason or hb humanity. 


a d'.'iuou, Li never liad the cnnimand of many troup.s, and 
’^wlia'.- \er inilittiiy talents he pu.sse^sed were not of the 
kind vsliirli a[(pearcd to conspicuous advantage on the 
tli'.ativ t(i vshith liis wealtli and family inllucnco rather 
than Lis .■‘uldit'ily gilt.s Inid called him. He fought at the 
baitie |f Moniij-aith in 177('^, and received from (Jongre.ss 
a forma] recognition of Jiis service.s in the field, and uf 
1^14 probably Jiii»r»j viiluabjo excitions in healing dissensions 
between the Frencli and native ollicers. Hb retreat from 
Barren Hill was aLo commended as masterly. 

The treaty of commerce and dofensivo alliance, signed 
by the insurgents and Franc e on the Cth of February 1778, 
proDDfjitly followed by a declaration of war by England 
ag linsL the letter, and La layette felt it to be hia duty to 


Wlien the States-Qeneral, couvened after the Aseenbli 
of Notables had proved wholly unequal to ita task, .nM 
at Ycrsaillee. in May 1789' 'the thrbne waa oocu{ded.b] 
u shadow. The royal authority was gona France wa 
already, though fe|y if any, and least of aU the soverdgU 
suspected it, in full ryvolutioa On the llth of Jw] 
1789 La Fayette presented to the Nationat Assembly 
into which the States>Qeneral.lud been fused^ a deeJarattm 
of rights, modelled on Jel9Eersou’e Declaration of Iiida 
^lendence in 1776. Tbd viitnig^ between the ez, 
monarchy and popnlar .•^aieimity waa jdready 
the hmota of t^J^^^.'IUri^tuiia.. 

r- 
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over three milHous of men, the coiiimaud of which Li^go, where he was taken by the Austrians and held as a 
confided to Lft Tayette, For the succeeding three prisoner of state for five years, first in Prussian and after* 
/"c'^yhars, until ^ the end of the constitutional monarchy in wards in Austrian prisons, in spite of the intercession of 
‘ 1792| 'his history is largely the history of France. His America and the pleadings of his wife. Napoleon, how- 
V. 'life was beset with inconceivable responsibility and perils, ever, who called him a ** noodle,’’ stipulated for his release, 
' *for he was ever the minister of humanity and order among 19th September 1797. He w'as not allowed to return to 
; a frenzied people wbo had come to regard order and France by the Directory ; when ho did, it was to vote 
humanity as 'phases of treason. He rescued the queen ag linst the life consulate of Napoleon, as he,* later on, 
. from the murderous hands of the populace on the 6th and voted against the iiuj)eri:il title. Many years of his life 
Uth of October 1789, not to speak of multitudes of humbler were then spent in retirement at the castle of La Grange, 
victims who had been devoted to death. He risked his Uo was called from it to become vice-president of the 
life in many unsuccessful attempts to reAuo others. He Assembly, under Louis XVlll., before the battle of 
was obliged to witness the butchery of Foulon, and the Waterloo. Ho afterwards snt Uyr Mcaux and became a 
reeking heart of Berthier torn from his lifeless body and frecpient speaker upon foreign pnlitics and military 
»• held up in triumph before him. Disgusted with enormities economy, liut his early iutluLtu c was gone, except in 
which he was powerless to prevent and could not counte- America, to whieh lie returned in IS‘21, to bo overwhelmed 
nauce, he resigned his commission ; but so impos sible was with popular Ji[)[>laiise and to be \ oted tli(3 sum of 8200,000 
it to replace him that he was induced to resume it In and a township of land. During the Iievulution of 1830 he 
the Constituent Assembly, of which he was a member, his again took command of the National Guard and pursued 
influence was always felt in favour oi Kepublican principles, the same, line of conduct, witli ccjual want of success, as in 
for the abolition of arbitrary imprisonment, for religious the first Revolution. In 1834 he made his l.i>ts[»eech, — on 
tolerance, for oopular representation, for the establisliment political refugees. Ho died at Tari^, May 20, ls;H. 
of trial by jury, for tho gradual emancipation of slaves, for Few iikmi have owed more of their surreys and iibcfulness 
the freedom of the press, for the abolition of titles of in the world to their family rank than La Fayette, and still 
nobility, and the suppression of privileged orders. When fewer hiwe abusnl it less. He never acliicved distinction 


tho Constitution was proclaimed, on tho 14th of July 1790, 
the first auuiversary of the destruction of tho Bastille, he 
again and definitively resigned his command, and i ‘:ti ed 
to private life. Shortly after his resignation he was 
invited by the friends of liberty with order to stand for tiie 
office of mayor of Paris. By a strange madness the 
remnants of the royal party supported his coini»etitor 
P4thion, the most rancoroo of Jacobins, and were for the 
royal family but too fatally sticcessful 

Tho royalist party, and certain members of tho royal 
family who had taken refiigo in frontier states, were already 
intriguing with tho Austrian Government to march an uriiiy 
into France and restore absolutlsni, while tho king, after an 
unsuccessful attempt tc escape from France, was red octal 
to the humiliating necessity of declaring war against 
Austria and her allies, Threo arnnes of 50,000 each* were 
levied. Of one of these the command was given to La 
Fayette. But it was with sad misgivings that tho general 
left his country retreat to take this command. As he 
ptoed through Paris the president of the Assembly said to 
hint in full session that ** tho nation would oppose to its 
sneinies the constitution and La Fayette”; but what was 
to be of a war conductcjd by a king in secret 

le^ue with the nation’s enemies, or of a legislature con- 
spiring to, destroy the king and constitution to which they 
had only just sw'orn allegiance and support? La Fayette s 
loyalty to his king, to his constitution, and to his country 
seemed only to strengthen as the situation grow de.sperate. 
Four days before the outrages which occurred at the 
Tuileries bn.i^he 16th June 1792 ho publicly denounced 
the Jacobin ^ub, and called upon the Assembly to siq*- 
press them. Henceforth he became tho special object vt 
Jacobin rage. On the 8th of August a motion was imule 
to have him arrested, and tried as an enemy of his country. 
Ihough the motion was defeated by 446 votes against 221, 
scarce two dkya elapsed before the palace was stormed, and 
the king and queen were sent to the prison from which 
passed to the scaffoli 

WiA the ^Mruction of the constitution, the monarchy, 
Fayette’s occupation as the priest 
w libarty, hucuanity, and order was gone. He would 
“^6 Unrobed to Paris to defend the constitution, but his 
: wew too (nnelraUy infected .with the sontiments 

August. 


in the field, and his j)i)lili{Ml career proved him to bo 
incapable I ruling a groat iiati(»nal movemont; but he had 
strong convict ions which always impelled Idiii to study the 
interests of humanity, and a pertinafity in maintaining 
tlr ni, which, in all the niurvellous vicirt>ituilos of hishingii- 
la«'*.^ eventful life, si'ciired him a very unusual miiiiJ'Ure of 
public respect. No citizen of a foreign couiitry has ever 
Ind so many and .siielj warm admirers in America, nor docs 
any statesman in Fraiiec appear to have ever j)»»>ser«*sed 
uniiiterniptedly for so many years so large a measuro of 
po[»ul.ir intliierico and respect. He liad what Jelferson 
called a “canine a[>j)etito ” for po[uihiity and fame, but in 
him the appetite only seemed to make lum more anxious 
to merit tho fame which he enjoyed, lie was brave even 
to rashne.ss ; his life was one of constant personal peril, and 
yet he imver sliraiik from any danger or res[ionsibility if 
lie saw tlie way open to spare life or MiilVi ing, to protect the 
defenceless, to sustain the law and order. 

Si*o Mtnhtins i ct mt'If < s>.'r .V. tic Ld 

Fuift'ffti /tour st'rrir a. r/i ’'ifitire iff s Tt I e-'N, I'.iri", i’asi sroonH dc 
lu hluTie Ln Ftuh^^ctf h iUi'n'’* ■ft' iiii,foirc 

tirs >’ <’( {it's /ioinm''s tie JinJl-f, I'V 1>. Sunn*', I’afis, 1SH2 ; 
iMttuoinft tf M<iniisrrt(s dc Lii jiuMis'ud i.y his f.miily, 

16 v«»ls., I’iiri?-, Is.JT-oS ; and Jiiinu it'U'' cul'':.:!- s.ind inoiu 'graph.s in 
' L' I j I .. 1. i f nr \ 


Firm li and I nL,didi. 
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j LA FLhXMlF, chief tinvn of an arrondisscmciit in tho 
department of Sarthe, Franct', i.s .situated on the right 
bank of the Loir, about 21 miles .^oiith-west of Lc 
jThe chief buildings are the military academy (Prytam^e), 

1 originally a college founded in ldH7 by Henry lW,^Uio 
j church of St Tliom.is, the [»n>on, and the hospital. Near the 
I bridge are the ruins of an ancient castle. La Fliicho carries 
on manufaclures of cloth, ghn es, hosiery, candles, and glue, 
besides wax bleaching, t inning, and paper-making. It has 
tho usual country traile, managed mainly by means of 
fail's. The population in 1S7G was 7468. 

LA FO\T/WNM\ Jkan i»k (1621-1G95), one of the 
most popular ami original of French poets, wus Itorn 
Chateau Thierry in Champagne, probably on tin* 8th of 
July 11)21, and died at Paris on the 13th of A;*ril H>'\7/ 
His father was Charles d© l.a Fontaine, “nmitre des oauz 
et fvnvts” a kiiul of deputy-ranger — v»f the duefiv ol 
Chfiteaii Thierry ; 1 is mother was Franyoi.se I’idoiix. On 
both sides his family was of the highest provincial middle 
class, blit was not noble ; his father was also fuirlyVealthy. 
Jean, who was the eldest child of his parents, uras educat^ 
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at the college (grammar-school) of his native town, and at certainly was not on Jannart’s part. Just at this time hie 
the end of his school days he had, singularly enough, an ailairs did not look promising. Iliai father and himself 
idea of taking orders. He entered the Oratory in May had assumed the title of esquire, to whicli they were not 
1641, and the seminary of St Magloiro in October of the strictly entitled, and, some old edicts on the subject having 
same year ; but a very short sojourn proved to him that he been put in force by the king, an informer procured a 
had mistaken his vocation. He then apparently studied law, sentence against the poet fining him 2000 livres, which 
and is said to have been admitted as avocat^ though there from what is known of the state pf his private afiairs it 
does not seem to be actual proof of this, lie was, however, was probably impossible for him to paj'. He founds 
settled ill life, or at least might have been so, somewhat however, a new protector in the duke and still more in 
early. In 1647 his father resigned his rangership in his the duchess of Bouillon, his feudal superiors at Chateau 
favour, and arruiigc‘d a marriage fur him with Marie Thierry, and nothing more is heard of the fine. Some of 
Hericiirt, a young girl of sixteen, who brought him twenty La Fontaine’s liveliest verses are addressed to the duchess^ 
thousand livres, and expectations. She seems to have been A;ine Mancini, the youngest of Mazariu’s nieces, and it is 
both h'lndsomc and intelligent, but tlie two did not get on even probable that the taste of the duke and duchess for 
well together. There ai)pe:irs to be absolutely no ground Ariosto had something to do with tlio writing of his first 
for the vague scandal as to her eouduot, which wtis, for the work of real importance, the first book of the Conies^ which 
most part long afterwards, r.iisfd by gossips or person il appeared in 16G4. He was then, let it be remembered, 
enemies of La Fontaine. All that is positively said against | forty-three years old, and hi^ previous printed production.'^ 
her is that she was a negligent housewife and an inveterate | had been ‘comparatively trivial, though, as was the habit 
novel reader; La Fontaine on the other hand was con- ' of the time, much of his work was handed about in 
stantly away from h >me, was certainly not strict in point inaniiseript longbefciro it was regularly published. It was 
of conjugal fidelity, aii<l was ho bad a man of bu.siness that about this time that the quartette of the Rue dii Vieux 
his ailairs \»eeame invohed in ho[)eless ditlicuUy, and a Colmnbier, so famous in French literary history, waft 
separatum th hinm had to take pl iee in IGoS. This was formed. It 'consisted of La Fontaine, Racine, Boilcau, 
for the benetit of the lainily, and was a [)erfectly amicable and Moliere, the last of whom was almost of the same 
tran.s.iction ; by degrees, however, the [»air, still without age as La Fontaine, the other two considerably younger, 
any actual ipiarrcl, cc i.^ed to live togetlicr, and for the 01i*ipcllo was also a kind of outsider in the coterie. There 
greater pait of the last forty years of J-.a Foututi.cs life Imj many anecdotes, some of ^hicb ai^ pretty obviously 
himself lived in Paris while hU wife dwelt at ( 'hatc.m apocryphal, about these meetings. The most characteristic 
Thierry, which, however, he fretpiently visitc'd. Ono .son of these is perhap.s that which asserts that a copy of 
wa.s born to them in and w’a.s educated and ♦/.ken Chapelain’s unlucky Piicdle always lay on the tabic, a 

care of wholly by his mother. certain number of lines of which was the appointed 

Even in the earlier years of his marriage La Fontaine punishment for offences against the company. The coterie 
feccnis to have been mueh at Paris, but it was not till about furnibhed under feigned names the personages of La 
16oG lint he beeani'j a regular visitor to the capital. The Fontaine’s version of tho^Cupid and Psyche story, W’hicb, 
dutie-. of his njlicc, wiiicli w’ere only occasional, were liowever, with was not printed till 1669. Mcan^ 

compatil)k* with tlii.s ni»n-reddenco, and he continuetl t(» | while the poet continued to find friends. In 1664 ho waUf^ 
hold it rill 1672. It was nut till ho was past thirty! reiridarly commissioned and sworn in as gentleman to the 
that his littTary career began, fur he was by no means a duchess dowager of Orleans, ur«d w'us installed in the 
j)reco(’iou.s writer. The reading nf Malherbe, it is said, Luxembourg. He still retained his rangership, and in 
first awoke [»<»trtical fain i« a in him, but for .some time he 1GG6 wo have something like a reprimand from Colbert 
attempted n-. thing but l^ille^ in the fashion of the time — suggesting that he should look into some malpractices at 
epigrams, ballade-, roiid»*iu\, An. His first serious work Chateau Thierry, In the same year appeared the second 
was a translation <‘r adapt. itiun ««f the Emnirhus of Terence book t)f the Ctmtes^ and in 1668 the first six books of thr 
(]Go4j. At thi.s tiiiif* the Mac.'uas of Froiirli letters was with more of both kinds in 1671. In this latter 

the supcrinteiidiiit Fninpist, to whom I. a Fontaine wa.s year a curious instance of the docility with W'hich the poet; 
introduced by Jacrpie-i Jaiiirirt, a connexion of hi.s wife’s, lent himself to any influence was afforded by his officiating. 

Few people who had paid their court to Fouquet went at tlie instance of the Port-Royalists as editor of a volumo^l 

awMv empty-hamled, and La Fontain-j s»»on received a of sacred poetry dedicated to the Prince de Conti. A year \ 
p^ndon of 1000 livres (IG.V.i), in n jiaynient po.ssibly of afterward.s his situation, which had for some time beeQc; 
tlif! pf. 'fn uf jUhn 'iA which in IC58 he had, in manuscript, decidedly flourishing, showed signs of changing very much.%' 
to the financkr. He began too a medley of for tlio worse. The duchess of Orleans died, end 

[»oetry. entitled S^mge de Vanr, on F«uquet’s j apparently had to give up his rangership, probably selling,.' 

fani*%v.^ f \ hou-o. It was about this time, as has been j it to pay debts. But there was always a providence for 
said, tfiii Inn wife’s property had to be .sRj>aratcly secured Ia Fontaine. Madame de la SabU5re, a woman of great 
t»* h‘ r, ;ti d ho .-ceins by degrees to have* had to sell every- beauty, of considerable intellectual power, and of high, 
thing of lii^ (;\vri ; but, ivi he never lacked powerful and character, invited him to make his home in her .housei 
generous • I'ron-, this wa.s of sriiall importance to him, where he lived for some twee ty years. He seems to have 
c-pociallv a') he had no f -btblish merit to maintain. In tht5 had no trouble whatever about hiii affairs thenceforward ; 
satjie year he wrot** a billet, Jlienrx da lint ul - Rich ard^ he wa.s free to amuse himself Of to Work 08 be liked, and 
and this wa-^ f<»llowed by m.any small pieces of occa-sional as a matter of fact he worked steadily at his two different . 
jjoetr)! aildre--t'(l tf> varbuH per-^onages great and small, linos of poetry. Besides these he ventured on a third, in,^. 
from tlq*. king dowuw-urfls. Fouquet soon incurred the royal which he met and indeed deserved much less success, — that; 
.diildeasure, but Li Fontaine, like mo.st of his literary of theatrical composition. ^ ^ 

prot<^g(^s, wa.'^ no{ unfaithful to him, the well-known elegy The next event of importance in La Fontaine’s 
Rleurez, de Vn,tx, b#-irig by no means the only apart from the publication of his works, did not occur 

proof of his devoticn. Inrlced it in thought not improbable after nearly ten years. In 1682 he was a man of moretbScni; 
that a journey to Limoges which he took in 1663 in sixty years old, recognized as one of the first men of letterf^i 
company with Jannart, and of which we have an account of France. Madame do S^vignd, one of the .souiadesd^ 
written to (^is wife, was not wholly spontaneous, as it literary critics of tim time^ and by no OMns giyea tO. piilnib 
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mere novelties, had spokei^of his second collection of FMe% 
pablished in the winter of 1678 as divine ; and it is pretty 
certain that this wAs the general opinion. It was not 
unreasonable therefore that ho should present himself to 
the Academy, and, though the subjects of his Contes were 
scarcely calculated to propitiate that decorous assembly, 
while his attachment to Vouquet and to more than one 
representative of the old Frondeur party made him suspect 
to Colbert and the king, most of the members were liis 
personal friends. Ho wa) first proposed in 1G82, but was 
rejected for Dangeau. The next year Colbert died and La 
Fontaine was again nominated. Boileau was also a candi- 
date, but the hrst ballot gave the fabulist sixteen votes 
against seven only for the critic. The king, whose jissent 
was necessary, not merely for election but for a second 
ballot in case of the failure of an absolute majority, was 
ill-pleased, and the election was left pending. Am)tlier 
vacancy occurred, however, some months later, aiid to this 
Boileau was elected. The king hastened to approve the 
choice effusively, adding, Vo\i3 poiivoz incessamment rece- | 
voir La Fontaine, il a promis d’etre sage.” 11 is admission 
was indirectly tho cause of the only serious literary cjuarrel 
of his life. A dispute, into the particulars of wliich tliere is 
no need to enter here, took place between the Academy and 
one of its members, Fureticre, on the subject of the latter’s 
French <lictioiiary, which was decided to be a breach of the 
Academy’s corporate privileges. Furetiere, a man of no 
small ability, bitterly assailcjji those whom he coiisidereil to 
be his enemies, and among them La Fontaine, whose { 
probably was not so much that he was a principal offend s j 
as that the unlucky Contes made him peculiarly vulnerable. | 
His second collection of these talcs had been actually the 
subject of a police condemnation, of which, as may be 
supposed, Furetiere did not fail to make the most. The 
death of the author <»f the Rmuyajis, however, put 

an einl to this qiiarreh Shortly aitcrwards La Fontaine 
had a share in a still more famous afhiir, the celebrated 
ancient-and-rnodcru squabble in whicli Boileau and IVrniult 
were tlio chiefs, and in which La Fontaine (though he had 
been specially singled oiu by rcrrault for favourable com- 
parison with ACsop and Pluedrus) tovik tho ancient side. 
About the same time (1G85 - 87) he rmnle the acquaintance 
of the last of his many hosts and protectors. Monsieur and 
Madame dllervart, and fell in love with a certain Madame 
Ulrich, a lady of some position but of doubtful character. 
This acquaintance was accompanied by a great familiarity 
with Venddme, Chaulieu, and tho rest of tho libertine coterie 
of the Temple ; but, though Madame de la Sablitre had 
long given herself up almost entirely to good w’orks and 
religious exercises. La Fontaine continued an inmate of lier 
house until her death in 1693. What followed is told in 
one of the best known of the many stories bearing on his 
childlike nature. Hervart on hearing of the death, had 
set out at once to find La Fontaine. He met him in the 
fitroet in great sorrow, and begged him to make his home 
^ his house. “ J’ y allais was La Fontaine’s answer. 
Ho had already undergone tho process of conversion during 
a severe illness which befell him tho year befora An 
energetic young priest, M, Poucot, had brought him, not 
indeed to understand, but to acknowledge the impropriety 
of the Contes^ and it is said that the destruction of a new 
plfty of some merit was demanded and submitted to as a 
proof of repentance.' A pleasant story is told of tho young 
onke of Burgundy, FiSnelon’s pupil, who was then only 
eleven years old, sending 50 louis to La Fontaine as a 
present of his own motion. But though La Fontaino 
ecovered for the time he was quite broken by ago and 
wnrmity, and his new hosts had to nurse rather than to 
B him, which they did very carefully and kindly, 
did a litUe more work, completing his Fables among 


other things ; but ho did not survive Madame do la SaUicro 
much more than two years, dying on the 13th of April 
1095, at the age of seventy-three. lie was buried in the 
cemetery of the Holy Innocents. His wife survived Idm 
nearly fifteen years, arfd his posterity lasted until the 
present century. 

Tho curious personal character of La Fontaine, like that 
of some other men of Ictli rs, has been enshrined in a kind 
of myth or legend by literary tradition. At an*early age 
hU absence of mind and irulilfeience to business gave a 
subject to Tallemant dos llc:iux, the most indefatigable 
and least scrupulous (at best the Icust critical) t)f gossips. 
His later contemporaries helped to swell the tale, ami the 
18th century rnially acee[»ted it. We Imve neither space 
nor desire to recount the aiiecdute'^ of liis meeting liis son, 
being t<>ld who he was, and remarking, “ Ah, )es, i thought 
I had seen him somewhere I” of lii> in-i^tiiiir on fighting 
a duel with a supposed admirer ot his wife*, aricl then 
iiiqdoring him to visit at his hon-e jn^ as befurc ; of his 
going into company with his .-tockiniT', wrcnig .-^id out, <tc. 
It may be taken for granted tliat iimch of this is :qi<.ciyphal, 
aiid the companion anecdotes of his awkwurdness and 
silence, if not positive rudeness, in cnmp.iiiy me still more 
d*)ui>tfnl. It ought to be remembered, o- a eomrneiit on 
the unfavourable description wddcli f.-i Thnu re or is 
supposed to gi\e of his social abilities, th.it La Kniitaine 
was a special fiiend and ally of Beii.'i-rade, l.a Lui\»re’s 
chief literniy enemy, who huiir pre\entt‘d tli»* author nt tlie 
('•truvtrrea from entering the Academy. IJiit after all 
ileductions mucli will remain, espi-cially when it is renuin- 
bei [ that one of the chief authorities for fNiich anecdotes 
is Racine, a man who >^^e^^ed intelligence ami 

moral worth, and who received hem from his father, La 
Ftuitaiuc’s attaclied friend for mon* than thirty years. 
Perhaps the best woith recording of all llnse stories is 
one of the Vieux (.’ol 'tnbi r (prirtette, which tells how 
Molicre, while Racine iiul Boileau were exen‘i>ing their 
wits upon “ le bonhoiuine ” or “ le bon ’ (by ]»oth wliich 
titles l,a Fontaine was lamilarly known), nmarki‘d to a 
bystander “ nos beaux c>[u its out bean faire, ils n’effaceroiit 
pas le bonhonuiie.” They have not effaced liini and will 
not «lo so, and the half contein[)lm«us term “ nos btanx 
esprits” marks well enough tlie sound juilgmcnt of the 
greatest of the four a.s to tlie meiits t»f his coinpvinions. 

Ttic work'i ef La Fi)Titiiini\ tie* tot.il liiilk «'f i> M.risnler- 

ablc, fall in) U-s^ ii.it ur.illv than ti.i-lil I'-n .’1 \ iiit.i ihr-*'' •ii> llio 

FtihJts, tin* and ihe llaie-tMi^ t U‘ lljr'.iMlu' tirst 

may Ik* said to he kinoMi iinix « illx , ^!i' ‘■moihI i.» !..• known to 
all loviTsiif Kr.-mdi litiT.ituri*. tin* ihnd lo hi- witli.j h w r\<-i'}»tions 
piiU'lirallv foiguttrn. This ili^i i ihuti^n <t llu* indgnnntot pos- 
lerilv is as ii'^ual ju'.t in the 111.1111. l-nt in-t whoily. There are 
oveelleiit things in the fKhrrus hut tlieir I'AMdlene * is only 

oeea.sk)M.ik and it is n->t .it tlie he-.! njii.d !■* fh.il id* the Ffhl's urtlie 
Conftt. IL was thniiglit lo miiti in j.m.oy Jiidiris who were both 
eompelent and fiieiidlv that l.i I’ent.iine attiiM|»ted too many 
,slyk*s, iind linre is .sniii' I hii.g in tin* 1 liln isii' His dranwitie 
elfoits aiv espiMially \M.ik, and iiaiisd il is i.\i*hiit tUiit his I'a.Te 
lay neither in the dr.mi.itie diiineitien of luuactor nor in the 
anangeim nt of diani.itii- a' tum. 'I’lie b« si ]*ii >-es usually puhlislved 
under his n.ime A ’ Jy Fh-n .0.'. Ao i'mipc Knchuntie^ wore 
not oiiginallv I’.itlirod hv hitn hut !•> t h nnpine.sle, the hu.sbamlof 
the f.iiiii is .e ties^ whi» iMpt iv.ited ll.n'ine and t’h.ules tie Sevigne. 
Ilis I rd work w.e (hniU in tlie loim of opera, a form of no 
groat value at its l»e>t. /’'>//- h.w all tlie nihantages ot its ehaim- 
ing story and of La Fei tUe, l iil it is]»oiha)»s prineitiallv 

interesting n*»w.id.i\s hi e id tin liatnewoik of personal i^n\ev. 
satioii atn-ady allink-d to The mingled ]iro.se and veiso of tin- 
Sontjr iff rnu.v is not nniiitei. st ing, hut its best things, .sue.l os tl e 
deseri]»lion of night - ^ 

“ Laissant toiiiher les th :vs et m* les seiimiit pis, 

which lias enelianted Freiieh crities, are little more th in eoiiC'its, 
though as in tins eas. somotimrs very heautiful eoneeits, Tho 
elegies, the epistles, the epigram.^, the hall.ules, oontaiii unmy 
things wliich would he very oroilitahle to a niiuor poet or*ii writer 
of vers do soeiete, but eveu if they be taken accurdinij to tho wise 
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rule of moilern criticism, each in its kind, and judgotl simply 
according to their rank in tliat kind, they fall far below tho merits 
of the two great collections of vorse iiiin*atives wliich have assured 
La Fontaine’s iiii mortality. 

Between the actual literary merits of the two there is not much 
to choose, but tho change of manners afld the altered standard of 
literary decency has thrown the Coiites into the shade. These tales 
are identical in general character with those which aTnu.seil Kurope 
from the days of the early fahliau, writers through tho period of 
the great Italian ncarUiiri to tliat of tlie hccoml great group of 
French talt^tcllcrs ranging from Antoine de la Salle to Beroahlo de 
Vervillc. Light love, the misfortunes of husbands, tho cnniiing of 
wives, the breach of their vows by ecclesiastics, constitute the staple 
of iheir subject. Ill some respects La rontaine is the best of such 
talc-tfllcrs, while he is certainly the latest who dcscrve.s sncli excuse 
as may be claimed by a writer wlio <locs not c]ioo*»e indecent subjeets 
from a deliberate knowledge tint they are consider«*d indeeeni and 
with a deliberate desire to pander to a vicious t!i.ste. No one wlio 
followed liini in the aXyh laii claim this e.xcuse ; he can, and the 
way in which c(»ntomporari»*s of sfiiiib ss virtue such as Madame 
dc Se\ignc speak of his w»irk sliows tint though the new juiblic 
opinion was growing up it wis in't linally acce]itetl. In the Cottt>s 
La Fontaine for the nu'st part }ittcm]»ts littb* <»riginality of th»*me. 
He takes his stories (varying them it is true in tictail not a little) 
from Boccaccio, from Mirg!i*‘iite, from th*' ("t iif Xtnnu/frs Xourr/f*'s, 
kc. He applies to tht*m his min. lions ]»ower of easy sparkling 
narration, ami his liardly h s-? m «rv-lloiis faculty of saying more or 
less outrageous things in tin* most j.olit.* and genth manly maniuT. 
These have iudo.'d ciTtHiu drawl* u-ks. They are not ]»enetrated 

by tho half p.agau ardour bn- p)i\^i \d beauty and the delights of 
Reuse which animat' s and cNenv.'*, the early Italian llenaissaiice. 
They have not the vul.tle inixrnn* of pi«.si.)n and sensuality, of 
poetry and afipi tit.-, wiii- h di'-tiiigiiish\s the work .)f MariTUerite 
and of the r]«*iad*\ 1 lay arc emi»)i iti< ally ronfrs- pm/r rirr a 

genuine expiVsHion of th <if tl fabliaii \^ri^ers and of 

Itahelais, de'.litute of tl f euv. lnjie winch hud formerly 

covered that spirit. A cninpirison of “Li Fiancee dn Uoi de 
Garlic” with its miginal in B(*cc:iceio b* pecially if tlie nadertak’s 
M. Emile Montegut’s Ji'lniiniblc es>.ay as a comiiieiitar\ ) will itli -^lato 
better than anything rl-.* wlut tln-y haw and whit they have not. 
Some writers have pb u'l'.d hird for the a lrMis>iori of actual pivvjnn 
of the pof'ti.'al vort in .«»uc]i pi»•cl■•^ as “ La i.\>nrti'^ano AmonreiiM*,’’ 
but as ;i whole it mu-t he adinifti'd to be ali^oit. 

Tbr* witli h tr llv 1*'^'. animation and inrrntive art than the 

Cfe??/c,v, ar-' five tiom di>i Ivautag.*'. aecuiding to modern notions') of 
subject, and evlnbit the ver-itihtv and f-ennditvof llie ;uith"r’s 
talent [.erh'i)*s evi n moi" tnlly. La Fontaim* had rd‘ course maiiv 
predeCiN sol's in the f ‘ and e« [n" i illy in the b♦^l^t fable. In bis 
first l.S'''nc, coinpii^m lat iP- now <. ill* I tin* tirj*t six Vioks, lie 
adhered to tlio prb .f ■ 'd'*'*' ■*>*ir4 with some closeness; but 

in the 1. tor col It ;i.. li<- iP.c.\-l hinrelf far ni'nc libt rty, and it 
18 in these pirts th.it hi'. mis is m fully manifested. The 
boldness of the p. 'lili 's ^ m mii' b to b** ^■on^id.•I’ed as the ingenuity 
of the morali/iii:;, iiiiifuate k: vh'dir,. (,f Imrnan imlnre ili.s- 

played in the -.u''n >f tie* narrtt •*, *.r .as tin* ailistic mastery 

shown in thtdr f*»rin. It !ms s'.in ‘im* .. Ix- ri objeete-t that the 
view of human *')iara<'ter uhi- b I, a F*m'ain** expp*'-s*'S is nmfuly 
dark, ami resembles too mu -Ij that *»f Li Bo befoiieaiil*!, for wlium 
the poet had certainly a piofoiiijil aduiiriti-m. The dis.-iission of 
this txjint would had iii t*»o fir h- n* It imy *»iily he said that 
aatir*' band La Fontaim* is einim-riily .i ^atiiiu) re .—. airily c«mcein‘s 
with tlie dark rith»*r mop* thin with th»; lighter ph.ide*!. 
In'lee*! the obj**ction has l»**c*»me jii**fty ic irlv ohioleie with the 
obsob-s of what may he ealh-d the s- nlim. ntabetliical school 
of criti- ion. It-» 1 nvrrl rvpr.*i-i/»n m i-. mad** some thirty 
yeiri ig », in a < urio i', outlHir**t of Ij unartin'*’', • e .dh ntly .anjiwered 
by S iiuti-dii'UV**. r.X' .‘ption has als*j b.-en t ik'*M 1o llo* I'ahhs on 
irjitf.** pup'ly literary groumU by le-'.iing, but, a^ this »*xei*ptioii 
dcp.'*!) i diib rene.'s inevitable lrt*twcen tboM- \\li*i vioub! shape 

all lit. .>;j nd'M (ierived from the study *.f tii *•*■]; imub-ls and 

tho-i‘* ’ ::lh the Ij ghcit respect for tlio->** iiir.df rank tlicni 

only a» .m l rj .t ;ib<»v'e otb'T'*, it i.s efju.illv rn •■•Ih- .s to enter 

intr>i‘. b'lhips the b**.t <'riti<*ism ever ]iass(*d ii[»*/ri I/i Fon- 

Laiicib FiK t h thit *U .'>il «1.* .Sac v, to tlj** i-iri e? tliat they 

supply ^ VI d d- ligliN to lliP-c several age the idiiM re- 

joic*'** in ti! * fn '•* an I vividm ss of th** .st*'rv, 1 * ig‘ r -tiideiit 

of liter I top* :'i t’t n-uinmate art uith whicli it is t*)!*!. the e.T- 

j^rion**»el n m f.j t!,. v.orM in th** ‘•ubtle rc(I**xioiis on chaiaetcr 
and life^vhi -h it *., 1 ,*, *.ys_ \v,r lias anyone, with tlie exc* ption of 
pa.'a*l.ixe » It! e 1 ;oih**.*;hj ami a few .Seutirm-ntalists like 

Lamartine* <b ..i 1 'ili it th** rmiral tom* of th<* \vhoIe is as fiesh and 

healthy .as it-* lit.-nry l;|t*r*••^t is vivid. Tin* book lias Ibejefore 
naturally iHOornc th*i '-^^mlanl nading book of French both at 
home and abroa*!, a yiomnon wliich it hliares in verse with the 
TiUm/t/WA of Feiielon in . It is n** .small testimony to its 

merit tha/. not even this u r.wuvi ha.s inUrfered with its i>opu- 

larity among French men of letters, who, with hardly an exception, 


speak ns affectionately of it os if tlie^bad never been kept in 'll 
sumiiier’H day to loam La Cigale et la Fourmi. . \ 

Tho general literary character of La Fontaine is, with allowanoo 
made for tho difference of subject, visible equally in the Irbies and 
in tho ContM, and it is necessary to sav a few words aa to tho natura 
of this character. Perhaps one of the hardest sayings in French 
literature for an English student is the dictum of Joubert to the 
effect that ‘Ml y a dans i^a Fontaine unb ]i]enitude de po^sie qu’em 
no trouve nulls part dans 'cs autres auteurs Fran^ais.'* Most 
English critics would probably admit at once La j^ontaine’s claim 
to a position in tlie first class of writers, but would demur to his 
admission to the. first edassof poets. The difference arises from the 
ambiguity of the terms. In Juubert’s time, and perhaps a good deal 
later, inventiveness of fancy and diligent observation of the rules of 
art were held to cqinpleto the poetii. il differentia, and in both these 
La Fontaine dcsi*rvcs if not the first almost the first place among 
Frem h ports. As to tlio first point there is hardly any dispute ; few 
writers either in French or any other language have over equalled 
him in this respect. In liis hand.? the oldest story becomes novel, 
the iTUKst hackneyed moral piquant,' the most commonplace details 
fresh ami npi)r*)i»i‘iate. As to the second point there hits not been 
sueh unanimous agreement. It used to be considered that La Fon- 
taine’s coaselcsH diversity of metre, his archaisms, his licences iii 
rhyme and iTrthography, wtrelnerely ingenious devices for tho sake 
of ca.sy writing, iiitciided^to evade the trommels of the stately coup- 
let ami rimr,^ tHjffinlcs ^enjoinvd hy Boil^au. Lamartine in the 
afta**k already mentioned all’ects contempt of tho “vero boiteux, 
disloqm*^, inegaux, sans .symmetric ni dans Toreille ni sur la 
page.*' This opinion may be said to have lieon fiH-dly exploded by 
the most aceurqtc metrical critic ami one of the most skilful mem- 
cal prai I iii* mors that France has ever had, M. Theodore de BaiiviPej 
and it is only surprising that it should ever have lieen entertained 
by any pr*)f**ssional maker of verse. There can be little doubt that 
La i*’(>ntaiiit* saw the drawbacks of the Alexfiiidrine prison, as it 
lias b(*i*ii ealiiMl, but in freeing himsilf from it he by no means took 
rtfug# ill merely jaalcstrian verse. His irregularities are strictly 
regiilal* *i, his cadences carefully arranged, and the wbolc effect may 
be s*ii*l to be (though of course in a light and tripping measure in* 
bteail of a stately one) similar to that of the stanzas of the English 
pimlaric o*le in the hands of Dry«len or Collins. There is thefe- 
foro nothing against La Fontaine *on tho score of invention and 
not hing on the si’orc of art. But siWnothing more, at least according 
to English .*‘tamlnrd.s, is wanted to make up a “plenitude of 
and this some^^'qifV more La Fontaine seldom or nevef 
exhibits. In words used by Joubort liimsclf elsewhere, ho nevef 
“ tr.iiisport.s.” TJjc faculty of transpoiting is of course possessed 
ami ii>cd in very different manners by different poets. In some it 
t.ik«'s the form of passion, in some of half mystical enthusiasm foi 
ii.it iin*, in Mfirimof commanding eloquecco, in some of moral fervour. 
J.a Fontaim* has none of these things: he is always amusing, alwayc 
.^t n>^ibli>, always clever, sometimes even affecting, but at the same 
tiim* always more or le.ss prosaic, were it not for bis admirable ver- 
.viiM uiifiii.* The few pa.ssage8 which may bo cited to tho coutr^ 
aie (loubtfiilly a lfnisHible, and cannot in any case siiflice to leaven sc 
gn at a niass of other work. It is needless to say that this is no 4is* 
credit to him. A man can but be tho very best in his own sp^lhl 
line, ami tliat very best Lo Fontaine assuredly is. He isn^** 
giKii piict, and a deHciency very similar to that wliich depriv 
liirn o thi.s name deprives him of the name of a great humo^ 
but lie s the most ndinirablc teller of light tales in verae tbi^ 
cv. r f*\i^u*.l in any time or country ; and he has eatftblisKW 
his vi r^C’tale a model which is never likely to be snrpaned* < 
w hich ha.s enriched literature with much delightfbl work. *, 'C«t 
I. a Fmitaine did not during hiiflife issue any complete edition 
hih w<irks, nor even of the two greatest and most important divi* * 


of tlinii. The most remarkable 


of his sc{)arate publications 
ire the Po^ne dila CaptiviH d$ 


Muh (lO/y), hue of the pieces inspired by the Port-Royalistei 1 
/W;//*! ilMi QiLlnquina (1602), a piece of task work also, though ol 
v<*ry <iiift n*nt kind, umlanumber of pieces published either insni 
paiiiphb tH or with tho works of other men. Among the latter 
Ik* siii;/h**l uut the pieces published by the poet witli the works o 
liiN fiifiid Maheroix (1685). The yeaf, after his death some post 
works appeared, and some yearn after his son's death ih< 
.si';iiti*n*d jionnis, letters, &c., with the audition of SomeunpublUhsc 
work houglit from the family in manuscript, were carefully editsc 
and published as (Euvres IJiverse$ (1729). During'the loth ^ 
tury two of tho iriost magnificent illustrated editions ever pttbl' ' 
of any fioot reproduced the two chiif works. of La Fontaine^ * 
FnOlrs ward illustrated by Oudiy' {176 Ih69). the.plim^ .r. 
(1762). This latter under thij) tide of ** edition des Fttowpi 
Hcijciaux" fetches a higlj prl{ll& During tho first thirty y«i^t.^ 
the present century Wal^ihafir, a ^eat student df French l/tvA 
tury classics, piiblisbc4 ‘ iof'r.the Ifiouse of Did6t three sucqssd^ 
editions of LaFontalne»tlmliwt<l826*27) being perhaps enjttfisdi^ 
the rank of the standard 'edition. .,ifore tccentiy the 
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' tfolUeilaB des CUmiqyM Fr<yy^ise8 of M. Lomerre^ and L. Moland 
Jn. that of M. Oarniep aupply in different forms all tliat can be 

• iv^ed. The second is 4lie nauusonieMt, the tliiid, which is complete, 
perhaps ‘the most generally useful. Kditions, selections, transla- 

, .^,mn8, &o., of the PableSf especially for school use, arc innumerable ; 

but' an illustrated edition piitilished by the LiJbmirie des Bibliophiles 
. (1874) deserves to be mentioned as not unworthy of its I8th cen- 

- 'tnry predecessr^rs. (G. SA.) 

* LAFOSSE, Charles de, (1640-1716), French painter, 

< V was one of throat noted and least servile pupils of Lebrun, 

under whose direction he shared in the chief of the great 
decorative works undertaken in the reign of Louis XIV. 
He was born at Paris in 1640, and left France for Italy in 
1662. He then spent two years in Rome and three in Venice, 
and the influence of his prolonged studies of Veronese is 
evident in his Finding of Moses (Louvre), and in his Rape 
of Proserpine (Louvre), which he presented to the Academy 
as his diploma picture in 1673. He was at once named 
assistant professor, and in 1674 the full responsibilities of 
the office devolved on him, but lys engagements did not 
prevent his accepting in 1689 the invitation of Lord 
Montagu to decorate Montagu House. Ho visited London 
twice, remaining on the second occasion — together with 
Rousseau and Monnoyer — more than, two years. William 
III. vainly strove to detain him in England by the pro- 
posal that he should decorate Hampton Cotir., for Lebrun 
was dead, and Mansart pressed Lafosse to return to Paris 
to take in hand the cupula of the Invalides. The decora- 
tions of Montagu IIoiiso are destroyed, those <*f Versailles 
are restored, and the dome (>£ the Tnvalules (engraved PiVai t 
and Cochin) — for to his vexation the rest of the suiiaco 
fell into other hands — is now the only work existing \\li(*ii 
gives a full measure of his talent. During his latter years 
Lafosse executed many other important decorations iii public 
buildings and private houios, notably in that of Crozat, 
under whose roof he died on 13th December 1716. 

LAQO MAGGIORE. Seti 3;L..yv.ronF.. 

LAGOS, a town in the district of Faro, which is coexten- 
flive with the province of Algarve, in Portugal, is situated 
on the south coast of the kingdom, on a bay which forms 
its harbour. The tow:, is fairly well built ; but beyond 
one or two churches, the. batteries that defend the port, 
and an aqueduct 800 yards long, it has no special features 
of interest. It holds the formal rank of city, and enjoys 
a respectable historical position from its connexion with 
Prince Henry the Navigator, whose caravels generally sailed 
> from its harbour. The material prosperity of the town 
' Was iryured by an earthquake that laid it in ruins in 1755. 
inhabitants are engaged in the tunny fishery and in 

- v. i^ising. The population in 1878 was 7881. Lagos 

is held to. be situated on or near the site of the Kuuiun 
: colony Lacobriga. 

l^G^S, a British settlenfent on the west coast of Africa, 
auiM since 1876 with the Gold Const colony, and by the 
‘ terms of the charter comprising all British possessions 
between the second and fifth degrees of c^t longitude. 
The actoal settlement is situated on a low island within 
the mouth of the 80-<^led Lagos river, which is really a 
lagoon of considerable extent, into which the Ogun and 
several other rivers discharge. The seaward entrance is 
about 3 miles wide, but it requires skilful pilotage to take 
a vessel ^^ross the* bar into the smooth and deep water. 

■ .Lagos was formerly the chief seat of the slave trade in the 
^ - Bight of Benin. In 1861 it was captured by the British, 
J Chddn 1861 the ^'king** Docemo was practically constrained 
.to ^ve up his territorial jurisdiction, and occept a pension 
oags of cowries, or about jCi030. There is now a 
, > flounshlng scttlomeut Tfee mangrove swamp has been 
:^clem^ away from a large^rt of the island ; a well-kept 
. ^Wd runs for a milo.alougthe shore in front of the European 

have been^uilt; marshy spots 


have been turned into gardcn.s, and among the houses are 
a number of bright stucco-fronted villas. 

Immediately after the proclamation of tlio British annexaticri, a 
steady current of iiuinigiation from the mainland set in, and in 
1871 the population of banjos proper was 13,520 malfh ami 14,01*8 
females. Within the Lnfijns district are Badagry (1148 males, 1843 
females), Palma (814), uml Leke (165), making a total lor the settle- 
ment of 31,998. Besides the local tribes the population contains 
Sierra- Leonians, Kniincn, and Frinti, as well as from 40'i(i to 6000 
Brazilian cmfOicijKifhs. Tlu* trade of Lagos consists i^ainly in tho 
cxjjurlution of ]iiiliii oil ;ind I'jilin ki-nuds, and the ini]>ortati<^»n of 
Ihpiors, tohaeeo, and cotton ^mds. Most of the hnsiriess is in the 
hands of («ermanund Frem'h hoiwi-s. The aveiage value oi imports 
for 187.5-1879 w.is .i‘.512,S"’^i toid of exports £020,644. in 1879 
the Church of F.ngland li.id 111 chniclies in the seltleinewt, tlicj 
WesleyjuiH 7, tlie lioiiiiin (wlo) are l.ir;rely reernitod by the 

Braxilian iniinigrants) 2, and the li.ipti<ts 1. The t-ehoohs num- 
hcicd 28, several bidiig subsidized by tlie (lovcrnnient. The feOOO 
Mohamniedjins have 27 in()M[ms and idiDut :i7 snnill Koran schools. 
During the five years fn.m 1875 to l^V'j tie* uL'grei^fite revenue of 
the settlement was £251^,4 1.5, the t \p. ndilnie £227,5*23. 

LAGRANGE, .Toski-k Lolls (17.SO-Lsi:3), a mathe- 
matician of the highest rank, was born at Turin, January 
25, 1736. He was of French extraction, his great grand- 
father, a cavalry captain, having passed from the service 
of Fratice to that of Suidinia, niid sottleil in Tut in under 
Emmanuel 1 1. I lis father, Jo.sejdi Louis Lagrange, married 
Miiria Theresa Gros, only daughter of a rich physician at 
Cambiano, and bad by lier eleven children, of whom only 
the eldest (the .subject of this notice) and the youngest 
survived infancy. Fmni his post .as tie.asurcr at war, a* 
wtdl os thrcuigh his wife, he derived ample metiiis, wliich 
he, however, lost by rash speculations, a circiinistunco 
regarded by his sou as the I'relude to his own good 
a' • line; for bad he been riclg he used to say, he nnght 
never have know’ii mulhcinatics. 

Tho genius of Lagrange ilid not at once take its true 
bent. His earliest tastes were literary ratlier than 
scientific, and he learned the rudiments of gi'onu-try during 
his first year at the college of Tiirir', without difiiciilty, 
but without distinction. The perusul of a trad by llaPey 
(Phil, Trana., vtd. xviii. p. 960) ronsed his cntliiisiasm 
for the analytical method, id wliicli he was de^tincd to 
develop the utmost ca[>rAbilitics. He luiw entered, without 
aid or giiiilance save tlu>sc atlordcii by liis owai uuerring 
tact and viviil apprehension, upon a ctnir.sc of study which, 
in two years, placed him on a level w ith the great c.-t of his 
contemporaries. At tho ago of niiiLtecn he communicated 
tt) the celebrated Euler his idea of a general method of 
dealing w'illi “isoperimetricar’ probh ms, kni»w*ii later as 
the Calculus of Variations. It was eagerly welcomed by 
the Berlin mathematician, who had the generosity to with- 
hold from publication his own fuither re.-seanlu-s on the 
ftubjert, until his youthful corri >]M»iulent should have had 
time to romjdde and op[»oitnnity to claim the invention. 
This [irospcrons opening gave the key note to Lagrange’s 
career. Appointed, in 1751, [irofc'-sor of geometry in tho 
royal school of artilhiy, he formed with some 
pupils — for tho mo.>t part In.-i soiiiuis — frieiulshij'S based 
on coinniiinity’ of scientific ardt'ur. With tho aid of the 
Marquis do Saluces and the eminent aiiiitoniist Cigna, he 
founded in 175S a society which rose later to the dignity 
of tho Turin Academy o( Sciences. The first volume of 
its memoirs, publidicd in the folh»wiug year, ouilaiiied a 
paper by Lagrange entitled PtchtTch's sur la natinr tt la 
■propaijatlioi du in which the power td his nitalysis iq^d^ 
his address in its aj'plicntion were equally ci»i spa ;;on?. 
Without assnnqdion, but without hcsit^ition, he made-Ws 
first appear.ince in public as the critic of Newton, ;V‘d tho 
arbiter between D’Alembert and Euler. By considering 
only the particles of air found in a right line, he reduced 
tho problem of the propagation of sound to the solution of 
tho same partial differential equations that include the 
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motions of vibrating strings, and demonstrated the insnffi- 
niency of the methods employed by both his great contem- 
poraries in dealing with the latter subject, lie further 
treated in a masterly inaniior of echoes and the mixture of 
sounds, and e.Kj)lained the phenomenon of grave harmonics 
os due to the occurrence of beats so rapid as to generate a 
musical note. This wa.s followed, in the second volume of 
the Mistylf'Oiot Taunn^ttsid (17^2) by his “ Essai d'uno 
nouvelle nu^hodc pour determiner les maxima ct los minima 
des foriiiiiles intt'grales indelinies,*' together with the 
apjdication of this important development of analysis to 
the solution of several dynamical prohlcin.s, as well a.s to 
th' deiiioiistration of the mechanical principle of “least 
action.” Tlie e^'^ential point in his julvance on Euler’s 
mode of investigating curves of maximum or minimum 
consisted in liis purely analytical conception of tlio subject. 
He not only freed it from all traniiiiLls of geometrical 
construction, but ]»y the iiilroductioind' tlie symbol S gave 
it the ellicaiT of a new calcidu'^. He is thus justly re- 
garded as the inventor of tli^ “inetliod of variations^* — 
a name supplied by Enb r in 170d. 

]\v those performances Lai^ramzi' found himself, at the 
age of twenty-six, on the >unii!iit nf j*'uropean fame. JUit 
such a hoii^ht h id imt In eii tl uljed witlioiit cost. Intr*n>o 
application during iMily ytuith liad chcckcAl liis growth, 
and weakened a con^titnti"n never robust. Acees.srs of 
feverish exaltatinii culihiiiated, in the >priug i)f 17t)l, in 
an attack oi bilious li\ pocli uulrin, which permanently 
biwcred the ton^ '»f Lis n-.r\..»us .system, and ren<K*red him 
liable, tliroujL )Ut lii> life, to reciirKUces of llie .same 
complaint at the same time of year. liest and exercise, 
however, tenrporarily nstond hi^ licaltli, an<l he g.f.e 
proof of the. uiidiminislicl vigMumf Ids jiow’crs by carrying 
off, in 1764, tlie [ui/e otb n d )jy tlui Paris Academy of 
Sciences f<»r the be.'t e-^say nn the libratioii of the moon. 
His treaM'se was reniarkabl.*, nut only ns otfiTing a satis- 
factory explanation (<f the c(»i]if id- nee betwfcn the lunar 
periols of Dtatiuii and revebititm, but as cmitaining the 
first employnn nt of his ra licil formula of mechanics, 
obtained by couibinin:: with the princijihj of H’Alembert 
that of virtual velo'‘i(i* s. His success encouraged the 
Academy to propose, in 176t), ns a theme fur coin[»etition, 
the hitherto unatteni[)ted theory of the .lovian system. The 
prize was again awarded to Lagrange ; and lie .'^ubse.jueiitly 
earne.l the same dii’-tincti-ai witli e-’-nys on thu jiroblem of 
three b(»dies in 177’J, on the si-cular eijuution of the moon 
in 177 4, and in on the theory of cometary perturba- 

tifins. 

He Lad in tlie meantime gratified a long felt desire by 
a vi^it to Paris, wheie he enjoyed the keen »nd stimulating 
d-li_djtof conver-ing w’itb such mathematicians as f Jlairaut, 
D .\b‘mb‘rt, r.’ondorcet, and the Abhe Marie. An attack 
i>f nine-. fru'tr-it-;d his dc>>ign of extending liis journey to 
T.oiiflon, and he retnrmaL tliough not for long, to the 
conii^if.it.i\.- i-.ol;iti-»n of the Piedmontese cipital. Tlu3 
po-*- of .lir.'^.r of the niatheinatical department of the 
P‘o|iri Ai-i I' rny fof which lie Irid been a inenibor since 
♦17o0; b.' uniiiig xacint by the removal of Euler to St 
Potcr.'iburg, n iMi 1 ; and D’Alembert united, by nnprerne- 
dit it<*d conc.rf, t > r'- oiiirricnd Lagrange a:s his .siicce.ssor. 
EuL-r’n culogiiiMi w i- ( nli'inced by his desire toquit Berlin, 
D’Alembert’s by 1 ji-> difiid of a royal command to repair 
tiiilhcr ;ian l the re-nit was tliat an invitation, conveying 
w’ish tin* “ gn*ut" st king in Europe ” to have the 
rnatLcriiaJti* i.in ” at his court, w’a.s sent to Turin. 
On November 6, 1700, Tjagrange wjus installed in his new 
pn/ition, with a salary of 0000 franca, ample leisure for 
scientific re-earch, and an amount of royal favour sufficient 
to secure liim respect with mt exciting envy. The national 
\ca1ousy oP foreigners, it is true, was at first a source of 
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annoyance to him; but such pt^judices were gradually 
disarmed by the mild inoffensiveuess of his demeanoUfi 
and by his strict adherence to a policy bf non-intervention 
outside his own immediate domain. Wo are told that the 
universal example of his colleague!^, rather than any desire 
for female society, impelled him to matrimony ; an excess 
of homo-sickness, however, probably directed his choice 
towards. a lady of the Conti family (related to his own by 
a previous alliance), who, by his request, jftined him at 
Berlin. The experiment was cut sliort by a lingering 
illness, during which he devoted all liis time, and a con- 
si dcrablo store of medical knowledge, to the care of the 
dying W'oman. * 

The long scries of memoirs — some of them complete 
treatises of great moment in the history of science — 
communicated by Lagrange to tKo Berlin Academy between 
tho years 1767 aiK\ 1787 w’cre nOt the only fruits of 
his exile on the banks of the Spree. Ilis J/rcanii/iie 
Andlytiiue^ the productif^n jii which hi.s genius mo.st fully 
mill characteristically displayed itself, w’as due to the same 
ju riod. This great W'pVk w'as the perfect realization of a 
cli‘-ign present to the mind of its author almost from boy- 
huuil, and of which ho had given a clear tl^nigh concise 
sketch in his first published cssay.^ Its scope may bo 
brielly described as the reduction of the theory of mechanics 
to certain general for.muhe, from tho simple development 
of which should be derived the e(iuations.iieces.sary for the 
solution of e#rh sejiiirate problem.*-^ f'rom the fundamental 
of virtual velocities, w’flieh thus acquired a new 
.''i^oiiikance, Lagrange ilcduced, with the aid of tho calculus 

variations, the whole sy.stem of mechanical truths, by 
processes so elegant, lucid, and harmonious as to constitute, 
in Sir William Hamilton's words, “a kind of scientific 
]»oem.’' This unification of nitthod w’as one of matter 
uUo. By his mode of regarding a liijuid as a material 
.‘^y-tem characterized by**’»4i0 unshaclUed in(»bility of its 
niimito4 parts, tho separation between tlie mechanics of 
111 liter in different forms of aggregation finally disappeared, 
and tlio fundamental equation of forces W'as for tho first 
tiijio. extended to hydro.stalics and Lydrodyimmics.^ Thus 
a universal science of matter and motion was derived, by 
an unbroken sequence of deduction, from one radical 
principle ; ami analytical mechanics assumed the clear and 
cunqdete form of logical perfection which it now wears. 

A pnblishfT having with some difficulty been found, the 
book ajipcared in Pari.s, under the supervision of Legendre, 
in 178>s. But before that time Lagrange himself was 
on the .spot. After the death of Frederick the Great| 
his presence was competed for by the courts of France, 
i Spain, and Naples, and a residence in Berlin having ceased 
to poy.-,uss any attraction for him, he removed to Paris 
in 17}^7. His reception w^al most flattering. Mario 

An toil! ft to w'armly patronized him. Ho was lodged in 
the Luuvrc, receired the grant of an income equal to that 
hitherto cnjn/cd by him, and, with tho title of “veteran 
jMinsioner ” in lieu of that of “foreign associate” (conferred 
in I77:i;, the right of voting at thp deliberations of tho 
Acnih iny. In the.niidst of these distinctions, a profound 
iiiflanchuly seized upon him. Hif mathematical enthu- 
siasm, hitherto the happiness of his life, was for the time 
completely (|ucriched, and during two years tho printed 
viiluDK* of his Aferaniquef which he had seen only in 
manuscript, lay unopened beside him. He relieved his 
dejection with miscellaneous studies, especially with that 
of chemistry, which, in the new form given to it by 
Lavoi.siur, ho found “ ais^e commo Talgibre.” The dis- 

^ fKvwea^ i. p. 16. * J/fc. Advertisement to 1st ed. 

^ D ihring, KrUisehe Oesch. der Michanik, pp. 220, 867; Lsgnung^ 
Mec. An., i. pp. 166-72, 8d ed. 
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aatrous crisis of the Revolution roused him once more to 
activity and cheerfulhess. Curiosity impelled him to 
remain and watch the progress of such a nov|l pheno- 
menon j but curiosity was changed into dismc^ as the 
terrific character of the» phenomenon unfolded itself. He 
now bitterly regretted his temerity in braving the danger. 

<< Ttt Vos voulu ” ho would repeat self-reproachfully. Even 
from revolutionary tribunals, however, the name of 
Lagrange wiiformly commanded respect. His pension 
was continued by the National Assembly, and he was 
partially indemnified for the depreciation of the currency 
by remunerative appointments. Nominated president of 
the Academical commission for the rcfown of weights and 
measures, his services w^cre retained when its “ puriticatiun ** 
by the Jacobins removed his most distinguished colleagues. 
Ho again sat on the commission of 179D for the actual 
construction of the metrical system, and by his zealous 
advocacy of the decimal principle of subdivision largely 
contributed to its adoption. 

1'lie interval had, however, been marked some of the 
most considerable events in tba pkeid life of our tnathema- 
tician. On the 3 1st of May 1792 he married Mademoiselle 
Lemonnier, daughter of the astronomer of that name, a 
young and ucaiitiful girl, whose devotion ignored disparity 
of years, and formed the one lie with life Ahich Lagrange 
found it hard to break. He hud no children by either 
marriage, and never regretted their absence. Although 
specially exempted from the operation of the decree i)f 
October 1793, imposing'baiiishment on foreign residents, 
ho took alarm at the fate of Railly and Lavtdsior, and pre- 
pared to resume his former situation in Berlin. Ills drsign 
was frustrated by the establishment of and his otVicial 
connexion with the ^cole Norm ale, and then the Ecole 
Poly technique. The former institution had an cplicmeral 
existence, and his lecture.^ there \\ere consequently fe\v 
and elementary ; butamong:t 'nefits derivcHl from the 
foundation of the llcole Polytechniiiuo one of the greatest, 
it has been observed,^ was the restoration of Tiagrange to 
matliematicH. The rcmonibraneo of his teachings was long 
treasured by sucli of his nmlitor.s — amongst whom were 
Delambro and T.ncroix — as were capable of appreciating 
them. In expounding the principles of the differential 
calculus, ho started, a.s it were, from the level of his 
pupils, and ascended with them by almost insensible 
gradations from elementary to abstruse conceptions. He 
flcomod, not a professor amongst students, but a learner 
amongst learners pauses for thought alternated with 
luminous exposition; invention accompanied demonstra- 
tion; and thus originated his Tlmme fonciiom aunly- 
iiquei (Paris, 1797). The leading idea of this remarkublo 
work was contained in a paper published in the Bi'rlin 
Memoirs for 1772.^ Its object was the elimination of the 
to some minds unsatisfactory conception of the infinite 
from the metaphysics of the higher mathematics, ami the 
aubatitution for the difierontial and integral calculus of an 
analogous method depending wholly on the serial dcvolo|>- 
mciitof algebraical functions. By means of this ** calculus 
of derived functions" Lagrange hoped to give to the solu- 
tion of all analytical problems the utmost “ rigour of the 
demonstrations of the ancients”;® but it cannot bo said 
that the attempt was successful. The valiility of Lis funda- 
mental position was impaired by the absence of a well- 
constituted theory of series ; the notation employed w^as 
inconvenient, and was abandoned by its inventor in the 
second edition of his Micaniqtie ; while his scruples at to 
the admission into analytical investigations of the idea of 
limits or vanishing ratios have long since been laid aside 
y idle. Nowhere, however, were the keenness and clcar- 

\ ^tloe by D^ainbra, (Swfm de Lagrange, 1. p. xlil. 

ill p. 441. ® ThUofis des Fondions, p. 6. 
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ness of his intellect more conspicuous than in this brilli.int 
effort, which, if it failed in its immediate objert, was higlily 
effective in secondary results. His purely abstract mode 
of regarding functions, apart from any mechanical f>r 
geometrical considerations, led the way to a new and 
sharply charactt*rize(l development of the higher analysis 
in the hands of Cauchy, .Jacobi, and others.'* The Tha)rie 
dtis Foru'ilom is divided into three parts, of w'hicli the fir^t 
explains the general doctrine of functions, the second deals 
with its aj)plicatiuii to geometry, and the third with its 
bearings on mecliJiniLs. 

On the e.stablisliinent. (,f the Tnslitnte, Lagrange was 
placfil at the head of the section of geometry ; he w'as one 
of the first members of tlie lUue.m des Longitudes; and 
his name appeared in 1791 cm tln‘, list of foreign members 
of the Royal Society. ( )ii the mmexatinn of Jh’eilniont to 
France in 179G, a tnucliing r-umplinn nt ^^as paid to him in 
the person of his .aged father. I>y dir* ftimi (»f Talleyraml, 
then minister for forei'jii alfiir-, th**, Fifiidi cr)niiriissary 
repaired in st.ate to the ohl nian ^ re.*»id* ne»? in ^J'urirj, to 
oongnitulate him i*n the nn.iits of his -on, wlojin they 
declurotl to have deme Inaiour to mankiud by liis geiiiu.s, 
and wlioiu I‘iedmont was pr*»nd to have pr**dnec»i, and 
France to j)os>ess.” Br>na[»arte, .slyUtl liiin “ la haute 
pyramide des sciences iinth*‘mntiijut‘s, ’ h)adL‘d 1dm with 
personal favtairs ami ofiicial distinct i**n.>. lie becamt 3 a 
.senator, a count of the cni[>ire, a grand c*tliccrof the IcLnon 
of honour, ami jn^'t b*'b*re his death received tlie giand 
cross of t]i'» onler t*f rein i ion. 

The prt‘[»aialion i*f a new edition of his to 

which ho devoted hinmelf ^^ilh t‘\tiaordinarv zeal, exhausted 
already failing p(*\\(*r<. Freepumt fainting tits gave 
presage of a spec*ly end, ami on the Mh of April 1^13 he 
had a fii.al interwew with his fri«‘nds Lacepule, Moiige, 
.and (*1ia[*tal. He spoke with the utmost calm of his 
approaching doatli ; “ e’est line dernitre fonction, " he said, 
“qni nV-^t ni piaiiM*? ni d* ^ULTeable.” He, however, 
looked forward to a future meeting, wdien he [•roini^eil to 
complete the aut*>l)iogr.'ij)hieal details wliich weakness 
obliged liim to inlcrnq*!. They remained untold, for he 
dieil two days later. April in, at the ago of sevciity-soven, 
and was buiied in the r.intlieon, tlii‘. funeral oiatioii being 
pronounced by Laphoa; and Lacepede. 

Lai^range would never allow his portrait tt> be painted, 
holding that a niairs woik-«, not Jiis le.it nres, deservo 
remembrance. From a sketch, liowever, obt.iini‘d by 
stealth at a meeting of the Institute, coupled with the 
descriptions of those who knew him, wc can, in some, .sort, 
construct an image of liis mild and venerable aspect. He 
was of the middle height, witli a .^h^ht, well-proportioned 
figure. His head w.is tim-ly formed, though not massive; 
his features strongly marked, with a stamp of grave and 
noble beauty; cm.‘s a.-liy blue, habitually ea.^^t dowai in 
meditation, but when r.ii-ed, cle ir and jametrating ; com- 
plexion pale and faded. The v\lK‘le jdiysiognonfx'^ W'as 
more expressive of 1‘enignity tlian of strength, an'd )iis 
social attitude was one of de[>ri‘caiion rather than of self- 
assertion. He was timid and afi’ablo in conversation, slow 
to give his opinion, tlumgh frequently betioiying, by his 
remarks even on siibjerts alien to his habitual studies, 
unexpected stores of information and depths of ihonghl. 
The phrase “Je ne siis pas” became habitual with him, 
serving to express his sense of failure in the .si'uiib for 
w’onls tv) lit accnriitcly with ideas always piftciM. tff 
music he used to .say “.Te Taime, p,arce qiiVlle in' 
and his most abstruse reasonings wo e frequenth p-usued 
under its soothing intiuciice. The sight of snfi'ering waj 
intolerable to him ; ho abliorred controversy, to’erated- 


^ Suter, OeechichU der math, iriw.,* ii. np. 222-23. 
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perhaps unduly— \vh it he could not approve, and was 
emphatically, in his own phrase, “ philosophe sans crier,” 
The delicacy of his health demanded precautions ex- 
aggerated, under the influence of nervous anxiety, into 
minute watchfulness. He observed a scrupulous regimen, 
living mainly on fruit and vegetables, and his temperance 
doubtless helped to keep his faculties unim[)airod to the 
last By self-imposed rules of study, he regulated his vast 
capability of'* work as strictly as if it had been a machine 
entrusted to his care. It was one of his maxims that the 
mind gains full command over its powers only by exurciso 
and discipline. lie had learned from Frederick the Great 
always to do the same things at the >ame hours, assigning 
the most diliiciilt to the morning. Karh day ho set himself 
a task for the next, and from the first aimed at mastering 
certain points of his subject, with a view’ to inventing 
improvements, ile always read with a piui in his hand, 
developing the methods of his author as he proceeded; and 
his own works were so profoumlly meditated that they 
were usually written without er.i^ures. 

Amoii;;st tlie l»rilli;iat I'nniji nf m.Uln'iniitii'i.uis wlioso 
moiiM rivalry eontril»ut» «l to ,i tlu* ta-k of f'eiioralizatioii 

and dctlin.’tion ri*M*rvr.l for ih- l^th ctuitiiry Lagrange occn]»i»‘s an 
eminent plai'e. It is, Imwovi r. 1 v no • asy to <listingnish arnl 

ap])ortioii tlie rrsjw. live ni tlio r«nji[»rtiluis. ‘riiis i>> 

e9pfci.ally thi* • m.'.o Ki L .uni Knli r on tin* on«' side, and 

between Lagrange and I. ipl the oth* r. The c.alculns of rnri.e 

tion.s lay und -vidon. d in Fnh r's ni »de of tn^ating i.so|><TiTn(drie.il 
problems. The finitfnl no th-> 1. agiiii, of th»‘ v.irialiun of eh imnits 
was iiitrodiieed by Eu'n r, but adoptfl and jin by Lagrau*;**, 

who first recognl/evl its Mipiem*- iiupoi tan<"f to the analyti. al 
investig.iti'iii of Up' 1i1.pi' t iry inov* nts. Finally, of the gran I 
soric.s of r'*s(Mr -lies by wliii h the 'lality of tin* ‘ol.ir system w^s 
UKeertaim'd th.* glory in l^t be almost etpiilly di\ided ImIwhih 
I^ iigriing- ainl Liplo'e. In .ui.ilvtj il inventi"!!, and mastery ov^*r 
tho caleiihis, t!i- Tiiiin :n I’hem it;. I.i.n w i'. .'idiuittedly uiirivaFtd. 
Ijaplrjee o\vii< I ih it he li \ [ d* -j. nii d if etl*'. thig the integrati'ni .»f 
the dilleieiiti il "]niti"ii’5 i.ditive t.) ‘'I ' ular iiieijualitie.s until 
L.'igrange ^how.' l him tip' ^^ay. On th** otli< r h.ind, Lapl.i. o 
UiKjuestioii ibly - 1 ^' I Ids riv.d in pneti ;*! s.ign ity, and the 

intuition i.f pliV'-' ’ ‘.i itii. L'i.:i.pu-e -aa in th.’ prub!eni.s of mture 
BO many oe.'t i.iIvmmI triimplis; Lipla-e regarde'l 

analyti'-al trei 'm ms i.f no 1\ ing the pioblerns of n.itnn*. 

One rniri'l sie 'd. . it i.\ lie /•ornjil.'mf nt of the oth»'r ; and 

both unit#*il in lio /niif/h* iivalry 1- nned an in.itnirrjefjt of 
nnexampl'Ml n for th*' inv -iigili/n of rle* (idesti.d 

machinery. What nay be < alh d L ig” l f ^''-’.iod of n-M-areh 
into plarmt.'iry p'-rtiiriiations evt.' eb I from 1771 to 1784 Noo 
A.STttOXO.MY, vol. ii. p. 7dl;. 'I’ln* m irkaf h- group <»f treati.'.es 
corniniini'.'at'ML 17:^1 St, ♦.» tli.* I*., ilm A' 'id'.iny was designed, hut 
dill not prove, to be Ins In.d c of.trd. jj.in to th*- th* oiy of the j.l mets. 
After an iutervil of t\v. nt vd-.-ir vii' tii-' -iio;e. t, hiving been 
reopened by Poi.S'on in n pij.. i ,rid .’nrie ’Jm, 1 '»os^ was onee more 
attaeked iiy’ Lagrange with .ml lii> ['ri-itine vigour and fertility of 
invention, lie.snming the impniiy nifo lie- in vari.ilnlity of mean 
motions, I'oi.'vm carrie.l tlie .i(.|.i';\imal i'in, v. ith Lagrange’.s 
fornml.i', as tar as the s.|iiaies of th*- di-t-nbing forces, hitherto 
negleetrd, witli the .same result as to tin* d.ility of the system. 
He liad not, howevrr, uttempte l to im ltide m his l ahnlations the 
orbital varialitm'* of the diAuibing liodi>'i; liiit Lagrange, by th»i 
hapt'V artiti'.e of twuisfer r ing the origin of • o<,rdinali .s fi*om the. 
centre of tiie ‘•.in to th*; »''-iitre of grivity of tl.*- ^urt and planet.s, 
obt lin' d a '.im]*!iri'Mtion of tlie forrmil.e, by wbi'di tlie .same 
analyd- wai reii !''ri*d cpially applicable to • a. li of tin; planets 
sev'.riily. It d. -'-rv' S to rw leeorde.I .ts one of the nuifn.rous corn- 
r.hb n- of di- -overy th.it 1. ij.laee, on b<diig me!i' ai-'piarnted by 
I>figrange \\iili h\ n -w method, [.rodilre*! .aiia!..eoii-» exjiresidoii'^, to 
w'hicli hii in !' pe;,.l .fit n ir- lies liad h'll him. '1 he final arhievc- 
ment of L .ug - in tins ilircetion uas the extcrisjon of the method 
of the *.afi' I’t -Il ot arhitr.ifv con-tiiits, MiccfS'fiilly ir-^ed ],v him in 
the inve^tigiti >n ot j.-ri'i'il' ai m well a-, of Mcmilar irn 'pi.ditie^, to 
any jjV/'te;.! wliZ-v-r if r.Milually interacting ho'lies.* ** N'ot 
without altpnl hment. even to hims' lf, regard being had to the. 

gen -rality of th*: .lilb j. nti.il »'jnations, lie re.sched a result «o 
wide, fill to fii'dil'le, Its a partleul.ir ea-e, tlie .solution of the plaru lary 
pifTrjmm recently obtait* d by him. He prop«j‘,ed to apfily tlie.-»ariie 
prineipb s to the • il< iilatiou of tl.e di .tnibariei-s produced in the 
rotation of Gic plmets bv '•xf' rri.'d ;i. tion on their equatorial pro- 
tulK.rance.s, but waa anfimp.at'-d by J'^asss.n, who gave form ulic for 
the variation of the cli 'nents of rotation jiirictly correaponding with 
UiOie found by liagrange, f,.r tl.e '.'.iri-atiMn of iheeh mentH of revolu- 

> (A’arr. •, vi, p. 771. 
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tion. Tho revihion of the MicaniqM A^nlytique was underMcMi^'’ 
mainly for the pur|K)se of embodying in it these new methods tiid y' 
final resul^ but was iutomipted, when two-tihirds completed, 
the death m its author. > 

In tho advancement of almost every branch of pure mathematics 
Lagrange took a conspicuous part. Thb calculus of variations in ’ 
indissolubly associated with his name. In tho theory of numbers 
ho furnished solutions of many of Format’s theorems, and added 
some of his own. In algebra ho discovered the method of apnroxt- ' 
mating to the real roots of an equation by fneans of continued frac- . 
tions, ami imagined a general process of solving algebraical equations 
of every degree. The metho(f indeed fails for equations of au order 
above the fourth, because it then involves the solution of an equa- 
tion of higher dimensions than the proposed. It pos.sesses, however, 
the great and charactoristio merit of generalizing the solutions of 
his predecessors, exhibiting them all as modilieations of one prin- 
eiplo.* To liagrange, perhaps more than to any other, the theory of 
ditferonti.'il equations is indebted for its position as a science, rather 
th.in a collection of ingenious artifices for the solution of particular 
problems. To the calculus of finite dliTerencns he contributed the 
lieautiful formula of interpolation wliich l)ear8 his name ; although 
sub.stantiiilly tho same result seemed to have been i>reviou^y 
obtained by Euler. Hut it was in the application to iiicchRnical 
questions of thvi iustnimciit whicH he thus nclped to fonn that his 
singular merit lav. It w’as his just boast to have transformed 
nieelmnics (defiiioA by him as a “geometry of four dituendoiis”) 
into a brunch of analysis, and to have exhibited the so-called 
meihunieal “principles”^ simple results of the calculus. The « 
method of “generalized coordinates,” as it is now cnl> d,® by which 
he attained this result, is the most brilliant achievement of the 
analytie.il method. Instead of following tho motion of each indi- 
vidual part of a material system, he showed that, if w’e detennine 
its conliguration hy a smiicicnt number of variables, wlioso number 
is that of the degrees of freedom to move (tlu^re being as many 
equations as tile sy.Htem has degrees cl freedom), the kinetic and 
p'lti lUia’ energies of the system can be cxpres.sed in terms of these, 
au'l the ilitrLTeiitial equations of motion thence deduced by siinple 
'liir' n*nti.itioi), Hesiilcs this most important contribution to the 
g4*Tir»*al faliric of (lynami'‘al science, wo owe to L.agrnngo seventl 
minor theorems of great elegance — among which may Ihj mentioned 
lii.-> theorem that the kinetic energy imparted by given impulses 
to a la.iterial system under given uoiidraints is a maximum. To 
thi'» entire hrarieli of knowledge, in short, he successfully itnpartcd 
that i liaract' v of grnorali 4 jrn» 4 ^'i completeness towards which Ids 
labours invariably tended. 

His hliare. in tlio gigantic task of verifying tho Newtonian theory 
\\<uiM alone suiUee to iminorhilize his name. His co-operation was 
iinl * I m<»re iii'li.speiisablo than at find sight appears, Alnch os 
was done Ay him, what was done. }»Jm W'ftS stil^ more import- 

ant. .'^luiie of his brilliant rival’s ino.st conspicuous discoveries were 
irnplifitly contained in hi.s writings, and wanted but ono step for 
<•^>nlpl.'tion. Hut that one step, from the ahstnict to the concreti*, 
wa^ [.n * isoly that which the character of Lagrange’s mind indis- 

f io.sfd him to make. As notable instances may be mentioned 
.•aplart’.s di.scovf'ries relating to the velocity of sound and the 
Secular ncceleratioii of the moon, both of winch were led close up to 
by I<agrangi;’8 analytical demonstrations. In the Berlin Menunrt 
for 1778 and 1783 Lagrange gave tho first direct and thooretS- ‘ 
i-filly ru rfpct method of determining cometary orbits. It has not|^ 
im let'll provfil practically available ; ’ but his system of 
biting ( omi tary perturbations by means of “ mechanical 
tur^s" hns funned the starting-[mint of all sub8e<|uent reseaTOheS '. 
on the subject. His determination* of maximum and 
’ valm s for the slowly varying planetary eccentricities wtt thd^ 

) carlifit attempt to Ileal with the problem. Without a ihohk' 
j aceurate knowledge of the masses of the planets than was then 
I po.S'.f.^vd a .s;itihfactory solution was indeed impossible ; but the 
; up[if*r limits ns.signcd by him agreed closely with those obtained' 
j later by Leverricr.* As a inathjinatical writer Lagrange has per^ 
j baps iiI viT l)f*»*n surpassed. His try*atises are not only storehouses 
j of ingcniou.9 methods, but models of symmetrical form. The cMr- 
I iif.Mn, L'l^ganoi*, and originality of his mode of presentation gjive 
j Inoidiiy to what U obscure, novelty to what ia familiar, and aim* 

! jilii'ity to wliat is abstruse. His genitia was ono of generalization 
I and abstraction ; and tho aspirations df tho time towa^ls uni^ and- 
I {K'rfcction received, by his serene labours, an embodiment denied 
i to them in the troubled world of politlca. , 

l4iKranKe'ii ■umeroua Mattered memoirf have been collected and pobUihedili', 
n*vcn ImnilfioiiiB 4t<i volutiiee, under the title CBuPt n th Lagnangti^ ^btUu 
tt>» soinM df M.J, A, fhrret, Poria, 1S67-77.' The Snt, Moond, uid third necllmia^ 
of thli imporUnt publication eompriao letpeetlvely the paperi communlcar 
by l.lin to tho Acodcmlcii of flclenCei of Turin, Berlin, and Paris; the fen ^ 
liK'iudcn hl% Tnloccllaneonii eontrlbuilonS'to other aclentiae collertlons, temthSf. 
with hu widltlont to Enter** tho.EciM 

Noiniaio In 1705. DclambnCi nollee W;,hli life, extmtod from tbe JfiSn. ft 
- ' ■ 

< Wo use tho modaro tenuf by tbe fnaetjone tntreduoeA brUgB#^ 
are now donoiod. ^ ^ dPsrrtf, v. p. 911 lf» j, 
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f ** prefixed tojttie flr^t yolama. Beniden the wepiirate worku 
; Idreadj luiined are Itiiotuti^ de» £quationi A'umenquf$^ 17!m(2a fid. IHUtf, ;iil 
' ed« 1626^ and aur le Caleul dns FvnetioM^ iHuri (2tl ud. deelgitcd m 
lb eiimmentary and suppiemfni to tin* tli tot part of tho TMorit^ den tmetionH. The 
JItst TOlnme of the enlarged edition nf the Memmqnn appeared in IHll, the 
■eeondf of which the revision was cotnpletcd t>y MM. Prony and Binet, in 
1B15. A third edition, in 2 vola 4tn, wun isMiifd in IHd.’i-o.'i, and a aucotid of the 
Thiorie dea Fonctiona in Sec ni.<to Virey and Potel, h'dnn UUtotHque, 1813; 
Tbomsion'a Annah o/ Philosophy, 1813-2(1, vola. li. and |v,; Sntcr, GtsehiehU tier 
Math, Wiaa,. 187»; DUhrinff, Krttiachf Urach. der aUgenuHnen iriiudpien der 
MoehaaU, 1877 (Sd cd.); (tuutier, Fsatt^ Uiatorigue aur le Jt^roblim dua troU 
Carpat 1817 ; Grant, Uwtor» of Phyairal Aatronotiiy, *c. (A. M. C.) 

LAORl^fiE, Louis Jean Fran^^ois (1724-1805), 
French painter, was a pupil of Carlo Vanloo. Born at 
Paris 30th December 1724, in 1755 ho became a member 
of the Academy, preserting as his dmloma picture the 
liape of Deianira (Louvre). He visited St Petersburg at 
the call of the empress Elizabeth, and on his returu was 
named in 1781 director of tho French Academy at Home ; 
he there painted tho Indian Widow, one of Lis best-known 
works. His pictures, which have nearly all been engraved, 
are frequently to be met with out of Franco. In 1801 
Napoleon conferred on hiir tho cross of ,Uio legion of 
honour, and on 19th June 1805 he died in the Louvre, of 
which he was honorary keeper- 
LAHIRE, Laurent de (1600-1658), French painter, 
was born «t Paris on 27tli F(d)rv.ary 1606. He became 
a pupil of Lallemand, studied the works of Primaticcio at 
Fontainebleau, but never visited Italy, und belongs wholly 
to that transition period which preceded tho school of 
Simon Vouet. Ilis picture of Nicolas V. opening tho crypt 
in which he discovers ^he corp.HO of St Franci.i of Assi.M 
standing (Louvre) was executed in 1630 for tlie Cqiuchin.s 
of tho Marais ; it sh6\v.q a gravity and sobriety of clmracter 
which marked Lahiro’s best work, and seems not < o have 
been without influence on Le Sueur. Tho Louvre contain* 
eight other works, and paintings by Laliire may also h?. 
found in tho museums of Strasbnrg, Rouen and Mans. 
Ilis drawings, of which tho liritish Museum possesses a 
fine example, Prosontalif.a of t*lIJ v irgin in the 'IVnqde, are 
treated os 8eriou.sly as his i)iintiiig$, and sometimes show 
simplicity and dignity of effect. The oxamplo of the 
Capuchins, for whom ho executed several other works in 
Paris, Rouen, and Fecamp, was followed by tho goUlsmiili.s* 
com{>any, for whom he produced in 1635 i>t Peter hcalimc 
tho Sick (Louvre) and the Couveihion of St Paul in 1637. 
In 1646 ho shared with eleven other artists the homnir 
of founding tlie French Royal Academy of Painting and 
Sculpture. Richelieu called Lahiro to the Palais Royal ; 
Chancellor Siguier, Tallemant de Rt^aux, and many others 
.. entrusted him with imp(»rtant works of decoration ; for 
j. the Qobelins ho designed a series of large compositions, 
l^nire painted also a great number of portraits, and in 
"^1664 united in one work for tlm town-liall of Paris tho.se 
V. of the principal dignitaries of tho municipality. Two 

G ars later, 28th December 1656, ho died. Ilis works 
VO been frequently engraved by his own pupil Chauveau, 
and by Lasne, Boulanger, Do la Court, Roiisselet, and 
Faithorne. 

LAHORE, or LahAr, capital of tho Punjab, India, 
gives its namo to a civil division of the British territory 
in that province, and to the hoadtiuarters district of tlie 
division. ^ 

Lahorr Division. — ^This division, tho moat central of 
the ten iiito which British Panjfib is divided, is fourth in 
order of size, 8961 square miles, and fifth in rcaitcct of 
population, 1,889,495 (by the census of 1868), averaging 
*11 to tho square mile. The Lahore division has three 
district;) — Lahore, Firdzptir, Qujn'inwAla. The whole area 
w alluvial plain, for tho most part devoid of trees, except 
such as have been planted since British occupation. It is 
uteniected by the rivers BAvi^and Sutlej, and the BAri 
l^b canal drawn from the RAvi at the foot of the hills ; 
w 1;^ fte old, bod of the BiAs river deserted about the 


middle of last century. The ChenAb river is the boundary 
on the north-west, between the Lahore and the RAwal 
Pindi divisions. Of the towns in the division there are 
five which have', over 10,000 inhabitants, namely, I-ahorc, 
Kasur, GujrAnwAli, WazirAbAd, Firdzpur. The common 
language of the rural population and ot artlsarhs is Punjabi. 
Urdu (Hindustani) Is the language of the better educated 
classes, and is ever} whore becoming more generally under- 
stood and used. In (.hnxrmneiit schools Plinjabi is not 
taught. 

So far from the seaboard, tlie range between extremes 
of wdnter and siinimer tenn»en;ture is great. The mean 
temperature in the shade, in Jiino is about 92'^ in January 
about 50'". In niiilsurnincr llie tlierniometer sometimes 
rises to in the .shade, ainl ii uiains (on rare occasions) 
as liigli as 105' tlirou^liout tii** eight. Jn wdntcr the 
morning tempcratuie has sninutniiLs been as low as 20^ 
The rainfall Is uncertain a.s wl’iI a^ .-'Caiily: the annual 
average is about 15 inches: it i- .-nmftin.o as low .as 8^; 
a total <>f 25" is excL‘[»ti()nally hiudi. 'I’lie harvests are 
greatly dci'endent on irrigatiun. The [iicvailing winds are 
westerly (N.W. and S.W.) iir the lad w«':ithcr, and easterly 
(E. and N.E.) in the cold season. The I.alu»re division 
became Priti^h tenitnryin March 1S49, on the annexation 
of th(} part of the rnrijub wc.^t of ihc. Diu-, river, at the 
close of tho second 8ikli war. 

LaihiKE Divikut has an aivi of 3648 .squ'ue miles, 
with a p‘qnilation of 789,666 ( 1.3 '<,335 males and .351,331 
fcmal ^ — Sikhs, 110,268; Hindus, ll(»,2i<7 ; Mohamme- 
dan«, I7ih216; ivtlicrs, .^3.S2.3). C>f ihi> mimbcr :il.M)Ut .3000 
are Euio|' 0 ans and Knra^ians. rtsidiiig « hiclly at T.alii*re and 
1-5 cantonment of .Mi;ln Mir. 'I he dUlrict contains 1455 
villages, with an agricuitmal pupnlatinn of 351,012, The 
gross nivenne is .£110,518 — £71,3-53 l-Ling derived from 
the lamb Of the area 1.165,110 iicic'- are under cultiva- 
tion, 81 1,520 uncultivated, ami 357, 7oO uncultivable. Of 
the uncultivated area nt'arly 2.37, (6.0 acre.s an* nnappro- 
priateil cultivable waste laml, tlie ]H'nperty of the (.i3>vern- 
ment. Irrij-ation is .«upp]ie*l to ii['Warils of 180,000 acres 
by tin* ban I)oab canal and time inundation canals from 
the 8ullcj (filled O-r a certain time each year by the rise 
of tlie river), which are (.H Vcrnim nt works, and about 
267, 1 6)0 acres are watered by [ui\.ite wdls • 

'Hio rlurf rr<»}w :iro- wlu.it. 4;'.f!,oou :ii*o 

ptM, for \ eoU,000 ; ImiIo . imO; li.JM/.’, ; HOC, 

l-S.oOO; A .iiioiis foml giaiii'-. vra.'-t >: .>:iLr a* « ‘J.'-OO, Mgttnhlcs, 

7060; r:ip'-i( iiiii, l.^OO; tiTic.M .'a-oo ; l' 0 ]'|'y. lOnO ; cotton, 
40.000 ; ml l.'^tiOO. Iriilieii n- u t'ldx on a .mu nil scale 

in tins part of India, was fi'iivi il\ ••in- .>f tin- m:p<at.iiit pioductsof 
till* country naiiid T..ihii>r, nnIjkIi Ii.hI Oh’ npi.t.itinn of jrreat fer- 
tility. Tlio tr.uh is nil till- of ili- r.ist linlui (’oiiipaiiY in the 
17tli ccnluiy p.jid much .itt- iiMi-n !.m! •• (d‘ Lahore. The 

court niinuli s of the ('on pini, .hilv O', I'O 1, m-t'crii e proposal of 
C.qitain N3 wpi*it .it Mii.it l<-i " .i \ i'\ .i-c tii the ri\er Syndus, 
whence the L.dimc iu.I.l.) l oims. ' ( .ipt.r.u I ‘ownton, writing to 
the. (’oiup.iuy in Xi.iimlur cf the .sail,.- y.ir leg.irdiug the, ojiposi- 
ti'>n whit li the KiiLrlisS ni. ii li.tnt'j imt wi’h at Surat, ♦ .?i|^“ssc.s a 
wish that thi \ had sMine hope of 1 . ni;r 'ile “to trjii..sp7irt (heir 
gomls hy that f.tir ri\er of .simle to ami hoiu that 'goodly country 
r«»uiul T.:ihore.” Ami .im>th( r ti nli i -pi.ds in lOla of the great 
slme of imligo to In* h.id hoth at .\hni.ulal- lO and at L.ilmre. Xo 
ilouht what wa-! reekomd J.ahoii- indigo iii.iy have been in great 
part indigo iVmu elseeheie, p.iv.viiig through l.alioie ns ihe ir-ido 
eeiitre of that p.ii I ‘-f Imlia. just a.s at the pieseiU d.w, th. lock 
Sijilt of the I’liuiah is in other jirovinees coiuuioid} ealhd 
tliough it eoim s fioiii the s.ilt hills west nf the .lluluiu Tun 
iiupoi't.aiiei of Lahore .‘is a eiiitri* of tiaih at the tiii.oahiu' '‘'.'rred 
to, is shown aNo in some of Sir 'f. Hoe's Ulteis. L-^ ic uC* ^ 
receives iudico from iVugal. 3'he rout per acre »)f ^o< d fajid 

in th»‘ Lahoie ihstiiet is ahoul 5 lupee.s, 3 hv sellii <; piu '• of v. 'leat 
in mdin.iiy ye.irs is ahoiit 20 serrs il ; 5>r a to pie. i ' e watci- 
leM’l in the m’ighhonn..'-''l of Lalioie is at a depth of ,“.0 to 36 
feet fioni the surface of the ground. In the (tael lutwii'li the Kuvi 
and the Chenah it is from If) to 30 feet. In the south and south- 
west i»aits of the district, betwcon the H.ivi and the SiUlej, the 
depth is from 40 to 70 feet, except in si me .^-t'ips of Igwr land* 
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After the opening; of the Hsiri J)o.ib canal, the water-levol in wells 
i)f village laiuls* on both siiles of the canal was permanently raised, 
in some causes as imicli as 12 feet. Tlie Lahore district has 107 
miles of metalled roads and 6SS miles unmetalled, 97 miles of 
railway, and 104 miles of navigable rivers. 

Lahork CiTV lies in 31'^ 34' N. lat. and 74° 21' E. long., 
oil the left bank of the liver UAvi, about 900 feet above 
the sea level. It is a walleil town, about 1 1 miles in length 
from we^t to east, and about J mile in breadth from north 
to south, 'rhe intramural population \a 98,924 ; with 
the suburbs Anarkali, Stuzang, and Icbra, the number is 
128, Ul. The city walls rebuilt in the time of Akbar, 
t*>\vards the end of the HUh century, were of great height, 
in some parts upwards of 30 feet, and higher at the gate- 
w^ays and parts adjoining, liaujit Singh added a deep 
ditch, with a broad fau^sebniie {nnutt) between the ditch 
and the walls, and large out\\oi‘ks, .shielding with a masbivc 
defence each of the city gales. 'I’lie fort or citaded, in 
wdiich was the palace, is on hiLrli ground on the north face 
of the, city, and has three g.ites, one direct to the o[»rn 
plain on the north, and one on each side, oa>t and west, 
into the city. Only tlie north gate of the fort is now 
open. The city gate tin* fort, on the west, called the 



Ro^hn^ti. or bright l-ils int' tin* .small enclosure, 

called the Huznri Uigh nr Cunii ( ml ii, from which on 
the one sifle rises the great lliglit .f st* ps to the terrace of 
the irapcriil mo-jpn.*, and on the • tln r the a.srciit through 
a fine gateway friow clu.sed) t(» tin palace in the fort. The 
fort and palace, with the conspicumi.s Sf/nmn Jiurj (im}- 
perly nclagonal tower; it is a Inilf octagon), 

pre.-cp*’ a .striking ap[zefiraiico \iewed fnan tlie ripen plain 
on the north. 

The si^e (>f the present rjity has been occupied from early 
times, and iiindi of it htands hiudi above the levcd of the 
country raised on the remains of many succes.Hive 

series of former habitatinns. Sfiriie of the old buildings, 
w’hioh have b:en [>rf* erved when cliange.s w’ere going on 
aro'iml, .stand iiow lielow the surface of the gnmnd almut 
them. Tld.- is w» ll -een in tin* mo.sfjnc iir»w called Ma.>jid 
(or cuiiken;, built lobO, the mosque of Mullah 
Kahttat, 7 feet below;, and the (Hindu temple), a 

very old buihfing near the revenue rjfilce, about 12 feet 
bwlow' the fturrounrling ground, d’he hoii.sc.s arc of brick, 
irregular in con.strnrtion, three ami more fttories in height, 
m iny of them with projecting balconicH and lattice win- 
dows ornamefiUsd with varieties of carved w^Mxlwork. The 
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streets, narrow ond winding, were, u^dcr the Sikh Govern- 
ment, and at the time of the first .t)ritish occupation of 
the city in 1846, extremely unregulated und dirty. The 
water supply, from numerous wells throughout the city, 
was for the most part exceedingly impure. A cleansing 
and draining of the streets had to be taken in hand at 
once, when the city was held by British troops. The 
governor-general of India, Lord Hardingc, having, after the 
defeat of the Sikh army at Sabrdon, advanced ^io Lahore 
and concluded a treaty with the Sikh Government, a 
British force was left, to hold Lahore for that year (1846), 
the fort being reserved for the maharaja. But the occii- 
putioii of Lahore wlis prolonged. A British resident was 
uppoit)ted, and barracks were built for the troops in the 
Anarkali suburb. After the annexation of the Panjdb in 
1849 the government of the coifntry was placed in the 
hands of a board of administration. The fort was held by 
the British Imops, the rest of the force assigned to Lahore 
being quartered outside tjie city in the cantonment of 
Anarkali. Subsequently a site for a permanent cantonment 
was selected at Midn Ml., about five miles south-east of 
the city; and all the troops, British and native, are now 
quartered there, except the small garrison of the fort. 

In 1852 the lofty walla, which greatly impeded the free 
airing (»f the interior of the city, were reduced to a height 
of from 14 to 20 feet, and the whole of the mas.sive out- 
works were removed. In 1863 the ditch was filled in and 
the faussebraie^ levelled ; and on this Kroad strip of new 
land immediately outside the city walls public gardens were 
l.iid out, anil sup[)licd with a watercourse from the BAri 
Duab canal. This work of improvement was carried out 
under the inimediutc direction of the native gentlemen of 
the Lahore municipal committee. 

Tho Tiuniii'ipality now ineludos withi^. its limits tlm greater part 
<'f the I'ivil stilt ion of bahore, which covers, in addition to the 
gomiid oeiMipiiMl liy tlic ohl Anarkali catitonTiient, a largo area 
‘'outh and s<niih-< ast of tho city. All new pablio huildings have. 
hM 11 orectod in this rivil station outKide the walls. Tlie principal 
of th« .so ao* tho deputy (*ommis‘<ionor’s court-house, the (lovernniont 
(ollt'go, tho Mayo hospital, the senate hall of the Punjab Bni- 
\« ivity College (the gift of the. nawdh of Baliawalpiir). The Jjihorc 
Industrial and Anthpuiri.in Museum is in the building erected for 
tie* Piiiijah Exliihition” of 1804. A building for the school of 
alt in eoiirio.xion with the Tiiuseiini is in progress. The medical 
.s. }ioi»l, at rns,t liehl in a disused barrack of the Anarkali eanton- 
ni'-nt, ami then in hireil hou.scs, is now about to he provided with a 
suit able, building at the Mayo hosnilal. Tho block of huildings 
CM* t' tl for the British resiilfiiey mid ofliccs, and used for this pur- 
pose u]i to the tiiiiD of annexation, is now occupied by the chief 
eouit.the Covcmiiicnt sccrctuiiat ottices, civil and militaiy, and the 
oMi >» of the iinaiK'ial eoiumisHioner of tho I’unjab, and of the 
f'o 1 llTlli.•^s^u 1 le^ of the liuhoro division. A new building for the chief 
r-oiiit is about to be crecte:!. A largo building for the Government 
t 'ligr.iph de]mrtincTit has lately been finished. The {lOst-office 
o< < upios ojw of the barracks of the old cantonment, and others of 
tie 111 continue, to he oeeiipied by the offices of various Govern- 
iii-iit de]ia]tnj».*iit'. - public works, public instnictlon, prisons, 

'file. ei:iitr»l jail Htands on the site of the British crimp of 1846; 
and in the large public grouiid.s which contain tho botanical and 
/oologiral gardens stand tlie John Lawrence Hall and the Mont- 
goiiM I y Hall, orcr tHl in honrmr of the first two lieutenant-governors 
' ol the PuiijMh. (If native, buildings applied to new imrposcs there 
; in tin* p.'i lace (H):J(M040) the Diwan-i-Am (or hall ot audience), 

■ serving as a barrack for the fort garrison ; tho two buildings called 
Khtnih-tinh (or sleeping apartments), used os the Protestont and 

; lloui.'in (’atholic phiWH of worship for tlKT troops in tho fort; the 
' vaults of the Knlti Jiurj and Lai Burj (black and red towers) used 

■ as corn Ml is'^a rial .store-rooms ; the J/rwi;V//(|)eHTl mosque), which 
I Ji’anjit. .Sin^rji made his treasury, still used for the same purfmso. 

I 'J'Ik* uriiMiiiiy, in an adjoining building, contains an interesting col- 

l-i tioii of arms and armour of the Mughal and »Sikh times, 
i In the city, the mansion of B^ja Dhyan Singh, Ranjit’s prime 
1 iiiinister (wliich was the British artllle^ mess house in 1846), con- 
tains the Ctovcrnrnont district school, the Oriental college, and the 
liall of the Anjuman-i-Panjab, an active literary and educational 
society. Thf! (piadrangle of the Nuziki Bagh (or royal garden) 
contains the Government nonfud echooL In the Bang Mahal is 
the laivi high school of the American Presbyterian inisaioiu 
Outride the city, half way between the dvil and miU^ 
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stations, is Oovcrnment^ftouse, the official rcbidcncc of the lieuten- 
ant-governor of tlys Tunjab, foruiorly tho Louse of the Jaiiiadar 
Khush-hdl Singh, a Bruhnmn uho, with varied fortunes, heldhigii 
offices under liaiijit Singh. The original building round which the 
present large house was erected w^aa the tomb of Sayid Nur-ud-d in, 
called also Nur-ul-Aluni, of Uokbuia (1616), which is the lofty 
square apartniont in the middle of the nn sent building. The tomb 
of Nddirali Hegani was fitted u|.. in the early days of British rule 
ns tho station church, and coniiiiues to be used for tliis purpose. 
(A large ne\f church has been commciiced. which will now bo the 
cathedral of the lately constituted diocese of Laliore. ) The tomb of 
Shah Chirdgh (1660 A.u.) is, with large, additions made fronvtime 
to time, tlm office of tlio accountant-general of the province. The 
bflradari or summer house fcominonly called cluiu-hurji, tho build- 
ing with four tiiiTots) of J<fawah Wazir KhuiT (1631), long occupied 
by the museum, is now the Htntb>n libiary iiiul reailing loom. 

JUducatiunal and other Inatitutiuns, — 'flic runjul) University 
College, ostablislicd in 1869 \o give K])eci!jl eneouiagemcnt to the cul- 
tivation of Oriental learning, and inslriiction in Eun»pcan scimee 
through the vemaculai languages, is supported with jniiebzeal by 
the chiefs and native geutleineii of the J*ui jah. It is now about 
to be raised to the status of a univeisity, with power to eon ft r 
degrees. The other euiicational iifstitulioii.s of djuljore are tlm 
Government college, themiriual school, the Oriental college, tliedi.-^- 
trict Anglo-vcrnaeuliir scliool, the liign school for boys of Kuro]ieaii 
parenUge, the Anarkali sehool for girls, another girls’ si-liool of the. 
same class near the railway station, cbiclly for the children of the 
railway enr ’oye*'*, St .laines’s orphanage and free schottl, for ]»t>tu* r 
children, Eiironeaii and Eurasian. The large and piusptuuus scliool of 
the American Preshyteriau mission in tin* city 'ha.s been luenlioiud 
above. Tho medical school, cstabli.shed in 1800, gives a five ye.ns* 
course, in the English language, tpialifyiug for adi]>Ioniaus lieeiifi- 
nte in mcdicflic, and for employiiieut in tlie Goveiinnent .seiM. e 
in the grade of assist ant-^urgetm. A tliivc yeaii^ ei>nr.sf, in tin* 
Urdu language, trains a lowtjr class of students for .Mici grado 
of hospital assistant or native tloelor. The nuinla r of stiuli iits 
in the upper class is between fifty and sixty, in tlio lower Ir mi 
eighty to one limulred. Tlio Mayo schoid of industrial uiL 
has in view mainly the cultivation ot Oriental art us applnd 
to decoration and manufactures, and, in ai»l of this pmpi.M-, 
instruction in drawing, nn dclliug, &c. Among otlier woiks on 
which the trained pupils have been employed is the jirodm tion of 
plaster ca.sts of the BuddhUt scnlplug*.s in the nniseum, olttaiiied 
from explorations ir tho north-west districts of the i‘ini.jab. St 
John’sDivinily College (Church Missfoiiary Society) gives tlieological 
instruction, in tho Urdu language, to native Christian stu lents, bn 
of whom arc now pastors of native congregations in ditfeieiit ]Kiits 
of northern India. 

There is a (foveriimciil book dejiot for the sale of educational and 
other books; and from tho depository of the Punjab Jbdigious P»ook 
Society thoro is a largo and incrca.siiig sale id' books of religious ami 
general literature in English ami in the vernacular languages. A 
large number of books in the native languages are issued annually 
from tho local presses. Nine iiews])ape.r8 in Indian languages aiu 
published at Lahore — seven in Urdu, one in Hindi, and on<* in 
Arabic. One of the Lahore Urdu paj»c'-s lias tho largest circulation 
of any native paper published out of Bengal. 'I'bere is one daily 
English mpor, and one under native editorship and luunagemeiit in 
tho English lauguugo. 

In the Ijaliore central jail, which is capable of receiving 2000 in- 
matei^, many useful niunufaotuivs are cariicd on by t)n> pnsoneis. 
For the carpets mode iu this jail tiioio is a large demand in the 
English market. Besides the two smaller jails, the du^triet jail and 
tho female jail, there is a Thaggi jail and school of iinlustry,* in 
which tho few remaining Thaga (or 'rhug.s --liighway stranglcns ami 
robbers) arc taught useful work, chiefly tent making, A huge 
lunatic asylum occupies tho enclosed buihlings of one of the old 
Bikh cantoDineuts. 

JTradc , — The Lahore muuici|)ality has an annual income of nearly 
170,000 rupees, tho chief source of whii*li is the octroi. Lahore im- 
liortafrom other parts of the Punjab, »nd tlie hill countries bcvoiul, 
tobacco, dyes, bamboos, hides, Kusbinir j>ajuT, felts, and silkfabrio; 
from Bonml and the southern provinces, indigo, s]iiecs, English ]iiece 
gooils, and other foreign products and manufai lures; from Bumbav, 
metals and motal work, cutlery, Ac., and drug.s. ’rhe cliief nuinu- 
facturca of Lahore — but they are none of them on a gr«*at simiIc — 
are woollen and silk fabrics for clothing, carpets ((jofton and woollen), 
embroidery on leather, ivory carving, b>ys, pottery, turnery, incial 
work of various kinds, arms, jewellery, Ac. Lahore lios long been 
uol^ for its carpets, “)nc of the tmvelling agents of the East 
India Company in 1617, writing from Agra, ri*ports the purcliasc of 
vanouB articles, including thirty Lahore carpets. Soon after he 
wntes from the same place, “It requires u long time to get well 
chosen oam]|a. True Lahore oarjicts are not suddenly to be 
TwP years later, December 1619, another, writing from 
airmnd about camts, says, “ Lahore is the chief place for that com- 
i6oqity,f* , A little later in the same century it is observed that 
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from Lahore W'cru obtained fine miulin.s, fluWTrtd and cnilnoidf red 
bilks, woollen dia]ierv, and all .sorts of l arpcts. 

^ //txe/^A.~The gcmml liculth of Lalioro is goo<l, but the city and 
civil station, ixa well as the cantonment of Miiiii Mir, have sullen d 
from occa.sional .severe \isitations of cholera and lever, a.s well a.s of 
Btnall-pox. A largi: anioniit of rain W’itbiii a .slioi I sj»aee of liirie, 
though the total nf the y«'ar may be under tJic av< lagc, is n.Miully 
followed by inahiriiHH ievii, while a larger raiiilall, inoii! distii- 
huted, is healthy. Gf min li iiiipoi taiioe to the lie.Tlth of Laliorc is 
the large work which the iiinnieipalit y has exemtefl for tin- Mij'j-ly 
of water to the city and .‘•nliuib-.. 'I’lie water is jiumped from wells 
in the bed of tin* livci* IhB i to ,i eovt‘i>.d lescrvoir in a liigli part of 
the city, from wliieli it i.. .li-ti il.-it. <1. A selieme of diainage and 
sewerage works, ilepm-h iii i.n i),,. .-.npply t)f waltr, i** almnt to be 
c.iiiieil oul. Ini’ the iiiilil.ii v M .liiiM «it .Miaii Ahi watir ba • Ineii 
brought in by a cut liom i!.. ‘p.iii h-.ib r luiJ. 

Cunnnunn'ation. U.dioj*' j. m i ly cninnimili iilioii with tin* 
most important phu t '» in lie I'l.in il , tn I w n h the nilc r pii>\ im t s 
«if Imiia. Its (li^t.iiii • liom htihji- mih (Sin i, runjal*, ami 
Delhi Hailw.iy) ; liom C.il. iill.i, ]::,7 n.ili -, < ba-.t Imli.i llailway); 
tituii Bonib.iy ]»y li. Ini ai.il \\\ \\ ' I hcini b'.iilw.iy and 

(iK.it Indian l'fninsii:.ii c.i . . I’-.m!.,,-, j.y Drlln and 

.Ajniir ( Ihijpnt.'ina Sf.ilr b’.ulw i\ . 1 ' '.o . f.i i i Mnii.iji tSind, 
jab, and iKihi b’.tilw.iN , --‘U ; l!..!ii K, j,,. i.-.i!,. n. .m-Nt pnint on 
the .sea-c<»:j-st (.>iijd, I’liujab, ami I •• !■] 1. ...w i\ .-n ,i Imliis A'alby 
State luiilway , >11 ; ainl tii-m li' ,v lii-iiiii at I’l >haw'ar 

(riinjal) Nt'i t In I II Stale ll.iib\.i\ . L'T! n > 'll i-^e^t line i»till 

want-, to eumpb-t*- il, the ::ii .it bii 't/' ti.i Imbi'. .it Mu^k, 

iiovv 111 1‘oiiise ot Li'ij-'f I m i a >11. A n .i<iu-Lir-gi liiiali, tiom tlii.s 
line, lor the. s.ilt tiaili', is op» n i.. il,.- l..njk t-l tie llclimi liver, 
oppo-ite Piml Dal III Kh.iii. At bihi-ir tiu h n i.n. .imImI i.iilw'ay 
station for all tijr ]im .i hinI H' e i .i.-.; ot ti D- ihi L'.il'*. 

J/t'iforg and .infr/if.ftts— I’lj tills .'uenuiit <1 bihoii' under 
Brui>b rub* will now Ite.iildi l a .'hoii .--kiT li ol r-j’ 
toiy, .iiTd tlie Wolk-> ol lo| lie I d.i} s W hu li still ii ’n il i 

I.ahoie .said to li.iVe hi . a It.uiubd by Liii>i oi /..//, iji e ».f the 
.«*oiis of li iiiia ; and il lias bojn,- |1., n um > l.avanuj’. I.idi-pni, l.dli- 
^ ot, I.oliAw.ir, l.ivl .iw II. ’1 ))• ei*\ nj 1 iv.i in j'job..l.I\ iL'* /. It Inhti 
of the J/ajit /'iiniu f. m, i.i lii-toiv ot the kings it K.isjn oi. T(, 
K.i.shmir btdung*-d tm .i lojjir iniu-lh'* inuntiv oi l,.i\.ii;\d 

as far .south .(s b.dioie, .ifpl bi\..|.d. wiii-h .iDo imaii'- 

.siilt, ni.iy h.'i\ e 1 ik» n its ii.ui.'* Iioio t:,e s.At ir -.ni.i, v.i t ,) ,11 i b.ni. 
(’.iptaiii Wllfoid I./n. /os., i\. le. ogiii ,d J.ihoio i,i \] c Aat^uKu 
and Att/tioK\a ol I’tohms. L.ri.dva is pl.e i d in 1 i.e i ouiiti \ ol tiie 
P.imliis a)»out tlie .Ihiliim, .ind I.jIh kl.i in iiiiitint, 

whii li in r* aliry eml'Mi. d the otloi. t uniiU'L'h.im - < - nf (hi.’ 

gra/diifti/ sngiO'si^ t' .t l.J-'kki sji.MiId le ii.vl l.ilu.k.i-- 

l.a\ .i-i.iha or j..iv a-lok. '1 le n* appeai.s to 1 e ii.. m. i.l . n of I ahoie 
by the lii.stoiian.s of Altx mdi i ; it used to in siij.|ios. .[ ili.g il wa'j 
hianaala oi Sifviht, in the loiii.tiy <1 tl.e < atk.i . but tb s jdaee 
islulter npestnlid b\ the liiil still laii.d S.iiigii.i, \o till* west 
1)1 lialioie. Itiiweiii lb'- IhiVi ami ll.erlan.d'. 

At the lime of the lii.st .Moli.imim d.iu iiiv .ismh Jmii.i, in tlie 
7lb ceiituiy, Lihoie was ni llie ].o^sess.on i t .i i l)a-..]..'n b‘ iijiul 
piiiiei* of Ajmir. d’ow.n.ls the end ol the 1 i-ili 1 1 n! i.iy Ihha .l.njiaJ, 
tlieiub r i»f tlie Lahoie teiiitorv, w.;s -liixMi b..i.k all' I an i m or.nter, 
oil tlie finiitiir (978), wdh Stb.ikla^Mi, w]it» l-i. ijii.st liseii to the 
throne of tiha/ni. In Imo] ,I )< J lo i, ti ; ti.o t.i-i iui ui.sion 

of S,ib.ik(jgin'.s .son M.ihmmi. In liis tliiid inv 'sioii ol ihe I'uiijab 
M.ihmiid .idvaiieed a.s l.o as I’.I.iMoii tiu .lluinm, wiin.hiisedto 
be tho laja’s pkiee of n sidi m < ali-ioitiiv wnli [..ihoie, jmd wbieh 
had been lor a lime tie- Ihiiii.i iji ii ■] '1 hi .-ixtli turn* Maliinud 

I'ame (IniKs), a gre.-it b.illii- w ts li-nj.t ni.ir tlie Imlii.s with tlic 
r.ij.i of l..ilitiie, .\iMMg]Ml, tho sjii . I sxoj ol dalpid. .\l length, oil 
hi.s foiiileenth iiiva-ion ot In .: i i Malimu'l took po^ses.sjoii 

of I..iliore, and appoinied .i in. i, tlie raja, Jaipal Jl., having 
lied to Ajniir. • 

ruder M.'ibiiind uni .srv.n sintessi>is Li\b(UN‘ tontiii\u%l to be 
ruli-d by goveiiiois .ipp.>iii:ei ].\ them. When the kiiig.s id 
Gh.i/iii wen* fully oniipn •! *n wai witli the Sfdihks, their Indian 
I subjects weie l.'Used lo liV. lt. .Hid. with the uiil of llie laja of 
I Delhi, at bn knl Ualioie. Itui the city was snciTSsfnllv held iig.ni..st 
; tlnuii, ami in llu* leigii ol .M.iNiud 11., the eighth fioiii Abilunmi, 
it vv.is lor a time imnle the seal of the '^oveininelit (llli1\ His 
smeessor Ikihlalil Welil bai k to Gb.l/ui ; but llis son, Kbllsni 
Shall, after repi'ated dele.it.s ]>y the prince of Gbor, w.is dnveu to 
t.ike refuge in the Ihinjab, and again made Lahore nie i.U'jlul. 
When t ihanis-ml-din and Slialu\b-nd-thii of Ghorweie lylmg joinfly 
at lJh,i.'ni, the latter nroeeeded to follow up the dib.it »'t th^r 
(th.i/iiuvi prede»‘e.s.M»rs i)\ an invasion of thc*ruiijab,»and, eaj'tiiiing 
Kliu.srii Malik, son of Khnsru Shah, ,took posse.ssioii of l-aln r* 
(1186). It was next sei/i d by the an am ient tube of 

tho hill country ill tlic iioijli-wc.st of the Pun jab. Slial.ab ud-diii 
succeeded in expelling them, but they imirdcnsl liiin on lii.s way 
liack to (llia/.ui, lu 1206. Kutb-ud-din, a Tuiki .'*b;'e originalK, 
who li.id held tho chief corn iiiand iu India timing tln se trouldcd 
times of his kto master’s reign, succeeded to theioveieignty of tb^ 
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luilian provinces, wWcli coascd from this time to be do])endent on 
GliazuL He had to ti^ht for the j)ossession of Laiiore, which had 
beon soizod by a rival, arul the heat of goverument was then trans- 
ferred from Lahoiv to Pelhi. 

The buiUliiii^s at Lahore of tlio Hindu times, ami of this first 
Mohammedan t»eiiod. are few in number. To the former probably 
bolonj^s the Sliivala or temple of Shiva in the middle of the city, 
now surmuii'leil by more modern a<ldilioiis. It is ascribed to the 
time of Loll, the founder (»r tlie city. The temple of Hhairava (a 
form of Sliiv:\\«al)ont a mile houth of Lahon*, is j^eiierally aM<Tibed 
to a later piri'»d, but Lahore is said by tlie author of the Haja 
Tara.i^jini to have been addicted in early times to Iho worship of 
Bhairava. To the till jznavi times belongs the tomb of Malik A\a/, 
governor of Lahore. It is in the heart of the city, an I was built 
about lOtd. Ha/rat Ganj Hiklish, who also came with Mahmud 
to L'ih«>re, is buried outside the Bhati .iml at his tomb (built 
107'J) a weekly fair is now lield, resuitfd to by Hindus as well as 
Mohammedans. About the same time were built the tomb of 
Pir Ali Makhhim of Bu;liiad, and the tomb of Saiad Ishak, near 
Wii/lr Khan's mos<pie in the eity. 

Tlie Mui^liL’l army sent into Iii-lia by .Ten^hiz Khan in l‘J‘24 
and subv^ijuent years swept over the miildle of the Punjab and in 
l*Jtl eaptilied the old e.ipilal, Ble iM, and laid wa^te Lahore and 
Mult 111 . Ill l‘2*ji>tho king i»f IV lhi, ( Jhai i'.-ud din Balbaii, \isiteil 
Lile'ire, and rebuilt the fnrt wlii-h the Mui'hal invaders had 
de-troNed. His ehb'st s.ui Muliiinin.iil Sultan, the khan of 
Multan, came to Lihore in to opp-^* another invasion under 

Saunr, one of tht 3 Miijhal g-u i ds. 'fhe tii^ht in which the y«oing 
prince frll at Lileue i-^ tuiOi. i in* nmrihie fioiii the eaptilie of Ins 
friend Amir Klm^n'i, the 1'. m p.'» t. 

After more than a Ion. iii* 1 whi« h the hi^toiy of 

Lahore is eoinparativ.dy uni. up .it int, th'iu^di it was not uutrouhle.l, 
it sutl'ered like other wi ilr’.iv jdaei*^ in N.jith Iiidm 'V.»rii Timhr's 
invasion in the en-l tif tin- 1 Pii - ..ntiiry. On liiv return from tin* 
sack of Delhi, Timiir s-n- .i t > I.ih -iv, witli iiistruttioiis ti» 
raise a large contributi-vi 'ti--..., t.* wlm h w’is att'-rwaids added an 
onler for the tiIuu I- r of t!. • • tv aril the eountry aioiiinL And 
then Lihore hil a time "f r p' In 1 loo, when B.ihlol, tlie litNt 
of the L'lh •lyiii'.ly, h.i I '• -.n i li^* I to i. i',:nty at Delni, 

and the ehaig- of tin* -•»*' i d <l.vi>n>'.^ ui hi-^ t« iiit.*ry was a^dgiied 
to di‘.b.reiit otli-ti-',, Ldion* w.i', r -.tu\,..l fi.r liiin-.*-lf. 

Tue llth iind loth e.ui'ui: -^ liiv<' 1 It no known buildings at 
Lihore, tho’igli '.'i-ne nf th- I -do i ing eentuiy .ire mark-d by the 
Pathan -tyb* belonging t > t’e- - nli i j" in >d. 

The next eli-^ng** bi lh.- n.-t m s nf L.iliiu*’ wis a gr*‘.it and im- 
portant oil*'. In 10*22 it p.i i into the !i onK of Timur’s deseerid- 
aut Haber Mlibii*', tii-- 'i.-t 'it n line ot new mi>ters who weie 
to giv*- it new lile, tiioiij'i 't g. m. i btlh- uii-b-r Bab» r himsrdf. 
Invited by the g<iVei;,..r < f T.ili"ie, wlio hid !•<•. .uim diMd!V<-te.i to 
tlm Lodi king, Bati-i *.iine<.ii with an .nmv, an-l, having «leftated 
the Lodi f')r‘e>, he giv<‘ u;» t • * .?v to plun 1» t. ou Iii^ «b*paiture 
for C.ibul in 1.VJ4 h*- I-ft l.ihoie iri . h ug' oi’ I-n-, I'-l.-itiv*- Abd’ul 
Aaiz. Baber Jifed "< I'l nnlly \r Ldnue^ l.nt hi-> r* ign offiv.pient 
contests gave him btlJe I'l -*: i‘ .mv p< irii.m. nt .••!! of govt niiiieiit. 
liu.m.’iVtin, wh ") ■'.ii' - i - 1 I:.- ^rh-i llii.. .• m Ib-'.o, did not long 
retain Lahore undi’^tni o • 1 Hi', bi.fii. r K inn.m, g'n'eriioi* of 
Kanlihar and Cdeil, wl... Id I « I.nm the Indi.m ‘^ovei.-ignty, 
cariie to Lihofe, an i j;v .iif.ti e vii. .-. . d -<l in giinin-g tlie rity with- 
out liloo Nhed. Five year-i 1 itu K ii.n in h id to Hi m li to the li-lief 
of K in.iali ir, ainl during hi* ‘ib^» in - an att-mpt wa-. made upon 
LiliU'-, whndi WM-i 'b-h-ir* I by hU i.ijid lelnin. In l.ntO the 
.Afgh-m' Til • 1- another en»l. ivnur i* - mv. r poa. r in Indi i under 
Si.n S’: lh .’•' ir, who took po->cs-.i.j!i of Ldn-ie .md •{ jJln.Ta, the 
r -i. i « apit’il, whi'di ^fill ittiiin’d -.oiinrimpor iin e. 

K i ) i livrd long '-noiigh I^ih )re to m.ik' Id-, mail: there in 
ti.r j’l' ‘ of w .rk of whi h tli -re aie "till lem nns. l.-it .dt. n <1 ami 
a I h •»the'--» ^in •'*, n>j "^hit of his jiart there i, not m.n li to 

tir* . 1 );... ..f t!.- n. '.vii the hfiroyl /ri or sumiin i f.f the 

Dd'Kii'.l. 1 j i" j M on Tm • u.ink of the Ildvi opjio-ite I^.dioie, on w’nieh 

no V -tiiii- Ijoiv i-'i.lr o^,er it by Banjit Singh K.in.i m’s 
gar L -n '.f ! •■ r H -- heginning of the giin i^r woik m.hi- 

pl by S'iaL J !.! lU. <»t in') pd i ■»* at Naul ikka, ea-t ot the . .tv, 

oril;* th" gi*. ’**i[ • li e.v p III. ini'.. Other buildings at liuhoie o| this 
^-irii'-'^t .Mill' d ,• 0 ^ )1 .'IT., tfje tomb of Kliojali Sal.ir Khan and the 
Khojali Miijek til - n.o 'j 1 iiow called Anvin, and the ^Slunni- 
Mi-jid. 

In the time of llnm '••n an l .sm’ce.s%or, Akbur nrifiO-ldUo^, 

"Wffore roRti|t‘i a ' on iit .u ..f }.no.perity unknown at any pn-vious 
time. To fii-s reign }..-]..ng, He- t oTiiTnem’ement of its arehiti etiiral 
UfSthess, whi«h lof p#.'' : m the t\\o following n-igns. He made, 
the city the royal le^id -m .-, r* hniit th* fort, and li»‘gan the pabuc 
huildiiigs. He rehtiilt ai -o toe walls whir-h, altered and added to 
Lv hi» MUCCOHtgirs and no.v pdijeeii, hiill Hurround the city. To 
thi'i time belong many of the well-known liiiildinga now to be Roen 
at lihore. .The uioR^pic mar the Manti gate (oj>rK».site the Pour 
Hoti.,fs of the present day) i.s .s,4i I to liave been built by the em jH*ror*8 
li. other. Of thef 4ime date are the tombs of iVbd'ul Ishdk at Muzangi 


of Kasim Khan, of Manj Darya (a sainV whose prayers procured . 
Akbar*s nuccohs in hl» attack on Chitor), and o^', Shah Musa. . 
last, called Sahz Oumhaz^ is the earliest of the Lahore buildings 
coloured with the glazed tile- work commonly called kdshi. The 
tomb of Ndiiirah Begain^ called ulso Shanf-uii-nissa, a slave of 
AkbiiFs, whom ho named Anarkali, was built about ^he end of bis 
reign; it is the building now usod as the station ^^dreb. To 
this period belongs also the moit'|uo of Mullah Rah&t as well as 
the earliest work of the Sikhs in the city.i The hdoU or masonry * 
tank in the luiddhA of the city was built in 1584 by hdm Das, the 
ijuru or s]>iritunl leader of the Sikhs, fourth in order from N&nak 
tho founder of tlie sect. 

A curious and special interest attaches to Lahore in the time of 
Akbnr, in connexion with tho first teaching of Christianity in 
iiortlnm India by tlAi Jesuit missioimries whom the cmjieror had 
invited to Lahore from Goa, after receiving the visit of Antony 
(’aprai at Agra in 1578. They w'oro first Rodolpli Aquaviva, An- 
tony Manserrat, and Francis Heueric. Afterwards came Edward 
Li-ighton uad (?hristophcr Ve^a in 1589. When they, like the 
others, had gone away disappointed, and tho emperor’s invitation 
was lepeati-cb two otlicrs were sent, — Jerome Xavier (nephew of 
Frani’is) uml Knianiiei Pinuero. Akbar built a church for them in 
Lihore. He tken for a timet sli tt up tin Lahore mosques. Tho 
ehuivh of the Jesuits was tlironged with Mohan imedans.. On the 
d:iy of IVnti^cost 1.599 a number of converts walked in tirocession 
through the .streets of Lahore to the church, and were publicly 
biii»ti/ed by l*inncro. Benedict Goes passed through Lahore in 
Ibuii, on his journey to sofvo the question of the ideiijty of China 
and (’atlmy, und wa.s kiiully received and helped by Akbar. I/'Stly, 
a m-w iiiisbioiiarv, ‘Falher D’Acoata, came to Lahore soon after the 
bi-ginning of Jiiliaugir’s reign. Tho marks of ('hristian work and 
.stil l e.ss at Lahoiv at this period rcmaimHl on some of the buildings 
tln rowlii-n the mm who had l»oen brought under its fiillueiicepaa.sed 
away and no tA* cs remained with thidr^ehildren. Do Lact says that 
in DI30 yhree years after Jahangir’s death) he saw over one of the 
p.ilii’i* g’it»*s at Lahore figures of our Saviour and of tlie Virgin. 
I'ln v^art- dt-hrribtvl also by Theveuot, who nisited Lahore in 1666 ; 
h.- s:L\.slliiy had been put up by Jahangir ti> ^dease the Portu- 
v i-'-*’. lb in.iins of the Jesuit church also were to Ixi seft|i when 
rii»*\mot w IS at Lahore. Some traces of Christiiin art aye still to 
b- winch may bo referred to tl^e same iieriod, — tlioAijdjiged 
h-ad-i oil till- jirin-upal gate of the fort and of tiic Gobi sard?u®2*2). 

\Vh‘-n J.ihiiigir siicci'i'dedto tho throne, of Akbar, Lahm^'was 
inniirdi.itelv tin- s»’onc of one of tlioKe famijiy .contest.s which so 
otiT-ii marked tin- Mughal reigns. His sou Khubru ainieil at power, 
and attHiiiptuil, im'siieccs.s fully, to obtain ]ios.sessiim of the city. 
Aiijung tliosv on whom the, emperor’s displeasure fell was the Silch 
1 id* r, Aijun Mill, fifth compiler of the Adi Uranth^ 

hid su'-T-t'*.d»d hi.s fallii-r Itilm Dusf in Ih81. Having offered 
ju.iyi-i') ftu' Kliii'irn he was imprisoned by Julmiigir, and died the 
eaiiie y»- ir, IfMU. His little tomb stands just outsidi- the fort 

The buildings at Lahore of Jahangir’s time nn: iintneroUH. The 
inoat iiiipoitaiit and the Ix-st preserved are— -the Samart Jiurj, and 
Riiini- iixht'v p.iTt.s of the palace in the fort, built during sevorul sue- 
1 essive n ir-, ( HiOO, &c. ) ; tho sarai ut Slmhdara (161 2); the tomb of 
S.ii.-i'l N^ir-nd din, Xur ul Alain, Bukhari (1616), now Government 
; the tom!) of Shall Abu’l Maali, and the mosque beside it " 
(1616;! tho iiiasjiil of Dai Sadhu-wali(1621); the tomb, nearShala«'l 
mar, ut Madhii Liil Hussidn, a converted llindu (1621) ; the littl^'/ 
tonil), eovi-n-il w itli many coloured kduhit of Farid Pakkiwala, 
]>upil of M.iuj Darya (1621) ; and the Oola sar/u (1622), which 
taiij^ ttm> spi-i-.inu-ns of tli^ same kind of ornamentation. 

Shah .lahan's reign was, at Lahore as oisewhero, the greateet aiuil 
1141 SI vigoiuu.s ]trrioil of Mughal arcliitccture. Lahore as well 
D-lhi tTstilics thuugh in a minor degree, to the power and taster^ 
whi'-h 'IT nil to li.tve inspired othera besides the enii)oror to raise the 
iiiiitiy iiionnmeiits thiil still remain of tho OTancUiur of his tlme.'’^^ 
Thu fu st placu is due to the splendid tomb of Jehdnmr, erected by ‘ 
liis w’id'iw .N’nr .Inhdn, at Shalidara, on the bank of iiio Ravi 
siti- Lihori- (16.10;, m ar which was aftenvanis built (163!Htbe tomb 
(.f In r broihi-r Asiif Khan, tlahangir's coniniander-iu-chicf, and then 
(16.50; th.it of the widowed queen herself. Before these, in onler 
of t ime, were the gate and ascent called luUMr to the fort (1629j|i; 
and then, in DWOand fol lowing years, the e^wies of tine palace buildt . 
irigs witli in the fort, which have since boefi al^rcd and added to by. ^ 
the •-mpi-rur’H Mughal KucccHHors and by Konjit Singh. ^ 

Two of Shah Jahan’s principal officers of state were his. chief,, 
Hupporlf-rs ami followers in the constniction of the great works ’ 
ot hi.s time, at I^ahorc. One of these was All Mardan Khan, a 
I lVr-*inn, fonioirly governor of Kandahar, then successively gover* ■ 

; nor of Ka.s}iniir and of the Puniab, who was also an eminent 
engineer and architect. The other was the court physician aad\. 
aftorw'ards prime minister, Hwm Alam-ud-din, better known SS. 
tho Nawab Wazir Kham Ali Mardan Khan built under Sha^ ' 
Jahan’s orders, tbe finest of the great. eardiB for tjraleUeni on , tho 
inifjerial rood from Delhi tp Lahore and Lahore to 
proiiOBed and carried out (1039) the canal from 
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of the hillSf which was willed the Tjahore canul. Other cttiinN of 
the same kind he executed elsowhero. His ehit f WDi k at l^liore ia 
the tomb of his mother (1027), where he himseif also was buried 
(1657), ftud which is known us the tuml) of Ali Mardan Khan. 
Wozir Khan’s chief works at Lahore arc his own harodari or 
summer house (1631), the aurai and Jiammdm (baths) in the street 
now called Him Maiidi (1635), the Jiang Medial or painted palace 
(1035), and the Pari Maleal or feary palace (1638). Prince Dara 


Bhiko, the emperor’s sc i, »\ho made Lahore his place of residem^c, 
built (1640) iftie tomb of Muin Mir, his religious teacher. Of the 
other works at Lahore of Shah Jaliun’s time the principal are the 
tombs of Nawab Jafar Khan (1631), of Shah Htlawal (1636), of 
Abu’l Hassaii Khan (1641), of Shah .Tainal (1651), and of the 
emperor’s son, Prince Purviz fl651), — also the tombs of tw’o notable 
literary men, Huhuiniiiad Salah, author of ?&*«//«/' Danish, .and 
Slieikii Inayat-TTlbib, author of tlie historical work calh*d Shah- 
jahdii-ndmah. The mosque in the city failed IV’azir Khan's w'aa 
built (1641) by the emjp<'ror in honour of his faithful servant whose 
name it bears. It is faced -with beautiful kdshi work of various 
colours, a kind of ornaineiitation largely used in the buildings of 
this time at Lahore. . Decfirated in the samenjanner is the gateway 
of the Guldhi Hugh mmle by Sultan Peg, the ciri]>eror’a sondndaw. 
The Shalainar garden, re..U)rcd ami liirgoly extended, liy Shah .lahun 
(1640), is one of the finest works at Lahon; of his time. During 
Shah Julian’s reign Lahore was visited (1626) by two Knglir»li 
travellers Mr (-rowtner und Mr Still ; in 1638 by Miimleltilo, a 
member of the llolsti-in embassy to I’ersia; and three 3*cars later by 
Manrijjuez, /\Spaniard. * 

Auruiigzib (1658 -1707), though he lived little at Lalion*, eontri- 
buled to it one of the largest and most important of the existing 
buildings, l]u.‘ JhhlsJuihi XfasJUf, orimjicriul mo.s.]ne, built 1673 so. 
Two buildings at Lahore arc connected i^ith the name of Adiung- 
zib’s daughter, *Zih-un- 'lissa, aiillioress of a book of poi ins cjiMed the 
OiiH is t^ie gateway of her garden tl665) ealli*«l 
Chan-burji (four towered) and now* Si^hurji (thiee towerefj), t»n«' of 
the corner mimiivts having been cut jiway by the wuter of a iieigl.- 
bouring nullah. The #t)ier is her t(mil),‘bnllt 1670. Tlie loud s of 
Shah Chiragh (1658), of Sultana Uepim, daughter if Shah Jah.'vn. 
wife of Sultan Peg (1660), and of Ahd'ur Kiziik, Mukki (1673). win. li 
is known as the hlagumbaz, or blue dome, — are the best of the other 
reiuaina at Lahore of the wo'k of Aurang/ib’s reign. 

From the i*cigu of Aurangzi'h’.H .successor, Pahadur Shah (Shah 
Alam L), Lahon* has httl») to .show except two .small building.s of 
1710, one niiidu and one Mohamnietum — tlio Ohauhara, «r hall, <6 
Cliqiju Bbagut, and the tomb of Pir Aiu-uMvaiiiiil. One of tin* city 
gates bears the name of Shuk Alam. In the reign of Mohainnu*d 
Shah, tln> third from Shuli Alum (1710- 48), Lulmre <’aine in the 
pith of am»tlu*r of the ruthles.s invaders from the west, iSudir Kiili 
Khan, better known as Isadir Shah (1737), who rajiidly .swept o\cr 
the plains of the Punjab to the ehief city. He was in. t but md 
actively resisted by the governor of Lah«ne, and N.adir’.s army i u- 
cainpcd fora time atShalaniar. Again, in tlie ro]»ealed iiiva.sions of 
Ahmad Shah Abddli (1748-1767). in the reign^ of his nanie.sak^ 
^ Ahnuid Shah and of Alaingir IL, Liiliore bad todako its puil, with 
varied fortunes, but with no imiMirtnnt penuauent re.sult. To th.* 
reign of Ahmad Shah (1748~54) belongs one little building whi.h 
tziukes some show in the city, the Ma.sjid TUdi, or gold. u (now 
commonly calleil iSif/wAri which has the same meaning), having its 
ciomoa edvered with gilt plates of copjwr (1750). 'I’liis is the latest 
Work'oL the Kind at Lahore before the Mohammedan ]»ow cr in the 
Pttiyab wajs subverted by the Sikh.s, who obtained tem]K)n»ry ]*os- 
eession of^^the city cigljt years later, ainl, with rapidly glowing 
induonco as' W'ell ns numbers, soon heeaiue a foriuidahle'em niy nf 
tlie nominal rulers, till, finally, they bcc.imo masters of L.iliore, 
under Kaojit Singh. Lahoi'e was rmifciTcd upon Hun jit in the end 
of last century by the last of the iiiva.ler.s ol Tmliu from tlie west, 
/atnan Shah, when the last of the reigning Alughal.s, Shah Alam 
IL, bad lost all real hold of this northern ]Mirt of bis empire. The 
long, vigorous, and expausivo rule of Ibmjit Singh brings Lahore 
within the general history of the Sikhs and of the Punjab, and con- 
uocts tho Punjab directly with the history of Priti.sli India. 

Except the additions which Kanjit Singh mmlc to tlie defences of 
the city little work of UB(*fiilnes.s or ndoriiment was done in his 
days at Lahore which did not owe something very diretdly to works 
of earlier times. Ranjit built a large Miiiimer hou.*<e, which he 
called Tar-ghaTi on tlie remains of prince, Kamr:'in\s 'Dil-kndni, or 
country palace, on the bank of the Ravi i)}>po.site Lahore, Tlic fine 
inarblo odradari which ho aet'up in tho middle of the Huzdti Bagh 
^K®u^from JahAngir’s tomb at Shahdara. ■ 

l^ahore in the time of Kax\jit Singh has been the Bubjeej^'of many 
Monptions and narratives from many pens. Very iiiteifsling are 
tne accounts in Victor Jaoiiuemont’s Letters and Sir Hwry Iaow- 
8 Adventurer in the Punjab. The pictures of Raniit^ court at 
Introduoo also the figures of men whose imnies iMi^mo verv 
to Bttg^ish earn in the later days of Ranjit's ragii ; tho 
}a l)Lvdii Singh and Ghuldb Singh, the min of action 

Ittasttljnau brothers Aziz-ud-din and)9ur*ud-dui 


(of the Fakir family as it is called), the men of buvine^K ; tli« 
sagacious counsellor Di'iia hath; the French iiiililary oilieers All. o.l, 
Ventura, Com t ; ami others. Put the great figure always in tliese 
Lahore piciuns is ilu; small, one-eyed maharaja him.sell. I'liedu- 
cated, but full of knowledge, w'liich was power,— of a feeble liame 
worse enfeebled by liiinself, but of a.stonihhing emugy and indomi- 
tabln W'ill, — he made Ilu* wliole J'uiijah hi.s own, and erealed for 
his own Use an ann\ tin* most puW'erfnl and best orgjiiiztd 
that Prituiii ha.s ever ent-Diiiitered in India. Hunjit Singh died 
ill 1831), leaving to Ins mu*.-, s.ms fhi.s daiigerou.s legvey, eonsisting 
of sixty legiincnt*^ of i.gulin lut.intrv and ajarger force of.irregiilars, 
mimhering in all 'J'j.oon ; .n\;L!iy, 31,b00 ; artillery, 171 gairison 
guns and 384 field ju. . . 

Iniiiiedialely altor ilu < I..-..- o| l-(;. iM-gaii the wild iinarehy and 
Idood.shed tif w liieh L.ilioie w.is tin . .iisiarit scene for yeais billow- 
ing. Within four monili, i; ndn s rtiuud ‘.in-ccssor Kharak Singh 
wsi-s n-iiiove.l bvdcaili. in v.i.n w. licit il.iuly kntiwii. Tho 
r.-ign of Nan Nili.d >iij'j:li, who .-.ii .ilt.r hiin. lasf.-.l a few* days 
only. A loiig.-r time ol pow. r n\ i- liv Shir Singli, who at 

l.'iigth was nnirdi.i.jil in f.vi:}. A) i a tiiic' ot wor.se confusion, 
e.iiistant lighting, ami in.u.‘ ii,ui.iei IMi I’op Singh, u young son of 
Kanjit, he.. line in ih.ii.i j;i, iniu.nt, sin h as it. was, being 

in the hands of bis iiiotlu-r, and ot tin m/ku l..'d Singh. Seven 
Yc.'iis after ll.injit .Sn r!i' . +li i • |Mit of lus gieat army, 
which liatl conn* to (.*. i its th ii. l m ik. 1. It, wlnii no 

longei held in lh.‘ imn lo.i - p oi ir^ ■ cly lu-tst.]. ci-.^M-d the Sutlej 
into IiHli.sh t.Miitoiy, Jiiul lituk thus th. In t M.]. i .w.ndis it.s ow'li 
d.'sfru.'lion. Th** ii-.-nlt, att. i fi.ni rii-it . i.ntlict-', on'- .'f tliiuii a 
(‘onlli. f of uin* ^aiijpl. d pi'M 1 to tic P.nt .^ii p. u • i ie IndT.i, wii"Jthc 
fiisi oceu[>aiion ..t Ldion* l.y |•'n■'^l-!! m M ij. ii l'^46. Of 

Lahore in tbiii")! liiud.-* ;tn .n . oiint h.i-- b.-ii gi\i-n :il 

Tin* tomb of Kaniit .Singh. .i liUii<lnig ol n-i l^umi lilttlural 
iiM'rit, wliich st.'indN ju^l .>;n''id'* tli.- l.'.'-hnii 'j.d". w. ]-i<gre.s8 
V hell th** I i!y wis l iki-n '■ -n ■»! in I.**!'*., an*! ^ oinph.ted 
after thi*.inii*-\.itn n . f t a- 1’ ‘m .n in 1 s}p. 

S(.*e .f /.'ffre ; l.lluit. //' *. > 1')^ < f I'i I It , 'M /.V r c. cr, \ i-l» 

MM.. IX,. \\M . .V. ; I til,' , 1 M I I. 'Still Mill .1 I. Kl liti..', Ill III UT** 

T -ir'l\\ 1'..) ll-illitl I n . 1 'i i- ’ i.v t'l' i , T'j' net’s 

T <*'■.; ii* ' l(Ut, /'> j 't'l I i> \f ,"i i \f' ’ ■ T«; \1 I! 1,1, fltth titl 
J/i'fi't'tj of th, M .*’,(/ f'lht if't ; A 1 *ni .1 IV. - i.*, ./. /.'/ / ,,j in in t .1 j.-, mnrtr 
i»» ’ll, l*u > th < ’ . ] !.l.iis|ii.il as \ iiitifu) t.s i/ />! Aiu.ii.ii Ai'.ininiNtiull.m 

K.'iu'ns tif iiic l*iuij.il', (it. 

T.AHit, fliief town of ;iu tdlici.il district in llio circle of 
( )llonburg% Jkidcn, i> .‘>i{iuU'.\l on tin? ScliiUtiT, about 9 
inik*'^ .suiitli of (!)lluii]»iJrg. As one of tho bii.-ic.^t towrm 
ill ll.'ulcn, it can if, s on ni.iinjfacturos (d' tob.iceo and cigars, 
Woollen goods chicory, k.itin'r. pastcboanl, liat^ and uinne- 
rolls otlior article‘^, und lias besiik^ consukT.ible tuuk*. The 
popuhitiou in ISTT) was SPJi. 

LA 1 ilAL’l 1, or IjV'kiJM ii (Slmenian, capital 

c*f the dindiy of (’.irniola, Aii.-^tiiu, is siliiuTcd on tliu 
l.aibach Ilf ir its iiilhi.x into tin* ."’'UVf, ai:»l on tlic Crown 
I’rince liiululph and Au''tri;ni Soiitlnin La]iw.i\>, 4.) miles 
iioiih-f.ist of 'rrie^tc, in 4t) o' N. i.ii., 14 .SI’ K. inui:. It 
coiiNjsts of tho town }uo[.or uml eight .suburbs, and pos- 
sesses a cathedral in the It.ili in style, ten ehurclie.s the 
palaee.s of the piiuee and eniim td Aiiei.-pirg, an ancient 
ca-'tlo on the Selil.is^Nbeig liuw Used as a inilitutv di*}u.t und 
piison, besides llio usual publii* buildings and eJueutional 
establisbmouts of a j>rovincial eaj.ital and episco[»al see. 
Theie are manufactories of eartlienware. liricii and woollen 
cloth, silk, lire-li*''' 0 , and ' igai-.: oil, j>a|'er, and chicory 
mills; a sugar reliner\. and a bell foundry. On the^Plst 
llecoinbcr lSi'>ll the enil pi>pnlati.»n was 24, CIS (41,1S5 
males. Lb female-) ; together with the military it was 
L 'riie nalive langii.igo is Sloveuiiiu, but the educated 
classes speak (Jermaii or Italian. 

L.iibaeh e. eupie*^ the .''ill* of tin* ;iin'ient Kinomi or d’.iuoini In 
388 -■x.n. F.iiu'Im w.is vi.-ited l.y the emt'cror Tbe.ulo.'.ius ; in 40i) 
it w'li.s hesui;ed Iw Al.nie ; an.l in I.M it wa^i de.solaie.l hy ! ,e JIiiijs. 
In UOa l.ailMeh sulfeieil much from the Magyais, wlm were, linw- 
evi r, deh’afed tli re in f. In tlm VJtli eeiitury th.' lewn piss.-d 
into tin* h.in.L of the .lakes of (^irinthi.i ; in 1270 it v .as t.ikiu 
Ottoearof Polumia; an<i in 1277 it .'nine under the .swiy.if tjio 
Ibijwburg". In tlie eaily ]>art of the l.''tth' eentui .• the town wi'U 
.several times lie.si. ee.i hy the 'furks. Tl,t, l>i>lioprii* w.i" founded 
ill 1461. On the irih March 1707 and again 3.1 .luue lM ‘3 Laibach 
wa.s taken by the Fiem’h, ami from 180t> tt> 1813 it bt.aine the 
seat of their geiienil government of the Ill\niin ]irovinee.s. From 
1816 to 1S41> Laibach was the capital of the km-^d.^n of Illyria. 
For tho congress of Laibach (January to 3dav 182D .sco \ol. xiii. 
p. 486. ‘ " 
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LAING, Alexaxdkr Gordon (1793-1826), an African 
explorer, was born at Edinburgh 27tli December 1793. 
At tii*st it seemed that he wmuld follow his father’s profcs< 
sion, that of a teacher of the classics ; but, his fancy being 
tired with the military ardour of the time, he set out for 
Barbados where his maternal uncle Colonel Gordon was 
then .stationed. Here he met with Sir George Beckwith, 
who inoiinod him a comniissiim in the York light in- 
fantry. His career as a traveller began in 1822, when 
he Was sent on a mission to the country of the Siilinias and 
advanced as far iis the sources of the Hokelle. By ascer- 
taining that the source of the Quorra t>r Niger was not 
mine than I GOD feet above the >ea, he di.'.[)elled the idea 
that it was eunueeted with the Nile. 'I'lie further elueida- 
tion of the tether 4 ue.>.tions that were then connected with 
this great river formed tlie }>rinci[)il object of his next 
jouriiev, uiulertiken in Ih'Joiiii'Kr the auspices of Loid 
B;ithiir>t. From a letter .'“■nt M;;y lU, from Idad 

Sidi Mohammed to Con-'iil W arrington at Tripoli we ktiuw 
that he had barely oeaped wiili his life from an attack in 
which he liad rcceivei.l t^venty-iiuir wounds. Hi* inanag» il 
to reach Timbuctoo by .Vie/n-i IStli, but shortly afterwanls 
fell a victim to the treacheiy of his .^eivant. The lii>toiy 
of the vain attempt to i *ci»vrr ih** traveller's jnuriials will 
be found in the 7A co //•, vul. .\lii. (1830). d lie 

narraiive of his lir-'t J>‘urm. y was ['ubli-Iied in 1825. 

LAING, D-V\ ii» ( 17;'3 iS7>), a distingni.shyd tSeotti-li 
antiquary, especially emiiimt l«>r his l>ibliograi»hic;d know- 
Icdg.', was the .^un of W’illiaiii baiiiLT, a bDokstller in 
Edinburgh, and was bern in tliat city in 1703. He wa-. 
brought u[) to his f.Dh ‘i-’*' buxine--, and cnntiiuied fur niv>y 
years in jiarlnei>lii[) with him. Sli ally aftir the death ol 
the latter, liow.jv* r, a vacancy h iving occurred in tho 
libiMiian^liip of tiie Siiiiu't rdl-raiy, l.aiitg was elected to 
that (»!rice in 1>.37, niiil cuntin led lu li..]d it till the time 
of his ileitli. In addition to, it is beli'_\cd, an almo.^t 
unoxini[»Ie.l knowIcLni ot tlie tithsarid value of books, 

Laing p cd an ijitimate ncq.iaintance \Nith the euily 

lit.rary lii^t ny of Scot! ind. Ifi^ knowl.vlge of Scottish 
art was abo v**ry extensive: und the ec< If^iastical hi-tory 
of his nitive c lUiitry. parti' iil nly during the IGtli and 
17th centurij'-, li.id long b- . n the .^nbju t of liis profound 
ir.ve.-'tigition. It is i)ei!ji[M to b- lugrelted lint witli 
all thi.' knowledge in produce 1 any largo imle- 

pendent work, but co;iilii‘*d him-elf to the editing of 
the works of ulhei>. Of ♦he tie; hi^-f are -- Dunbfirs 
W>,r]:s^ 2 vols., I '^’.3 I, with .i .-up['lei 'ijt added in 18G5 ; 
Ji-Jfi'f'f .g Vols., -12 j 

J'jh.i A ti'tXfi 11 u/’/'"', G vols. , 181G-GI !*<•• uts n ml s nf 

JiJnTf lSG.5; A n-h'^ if' •,/ 'it'nf'inits Onjijynnip 

Crmvl'il (if S<'-ft‘‘>ni‘f 3 vob., 1''72 79; Sir Dun^l 
l.ifii'h'jff s Pii>tl'’ttf IFo/*/-,, 3 vol , 1’'79. l/aing was for 
inur*: thin llfty \»-ain an actisu nu'm]) r of th»: Society 
of ti'pi'irles of .Sc(,tland, arnl dniiiiu' that period ho 
coriiiibnteil n[c»vai'ls of a hnndinl .sop.iiMtc papers to tludr 
y^ w7/’//7.v. He- wa,>» Jibo for more than forty y« ars 
Keeie‘<irv to tie; riaijfiityne (dub, many of tlie pnblicatii>ns 
of whi dj wi.re < arefiilly edited by Ijirn, and few'' of them 
we b diev'- fijiled by Ins a-ii'tance. \ rompleto 

li-t of his pi .ll;.tion■^ \\ould (»eeu[ty m.'iny pages. His 
lit -riry a tiviiy rudrd ojily witli his lib-. Ho w'a.s .struck 
with pni'Mlv’-i'. when atteurling to liis dill if i in the Signet 
“n.»Iriraiv, .an 1 il i. fourliiiiLdy rucf;rdi f| of him that, on 
^vakenini «)iit of tlie lit, lie hiokc-d abfuit him and anked 
if a |>r«>of orW'yntoiin Ind }>een .‘-•f-nt np from the printers. 
H - diefl a few days afterward-. (»n Getoher 18, 1878, at 
tin ago nf eightv-.six vears. Ferhap.^ few' men who ever 
p(>•^.sc.ssed HO nnK:h n-condite knowledge on subjects 
conn "-cted -with Sc<>tli.sh h! tory and literature, and no one 
cjiild be morc^ready to cummuuicate whatever he knew to 


those who were engaged in investigations similar to his 
own. In 1864 the university of Edinburgh conferred on 
him the degree of LL.D. In the course of his long life 
Laing had collected an immense library, a largo portion of 
the books being illustrative of the literature or history of 
Scotland, and many of them being of extraordinary rarity. 
It was dispersed by auction 'in London soon after his death, 
and the enormous prices obtained for many 6f the books 
w’ere such as had hardly ever been known even in the 
most celebrateil of |:)roviuus book sales. A valuable collec- 
tion of MSS., cdiietly relating to Scotland, was bciiuoathed 
by him to the library of Edinburgh university. 

J..ArNG, Malcolm (1762-1818), a Scottish historian, 
was hum at his paternal estate on the Mainland of Orkney 
in 1702. Having studied at the grammar scliool of 
Kirkwall and the iiniveiyity of Edii>burgh, lie w'as called 
j to llic bar in 1785, but never obtained an extensive practice 
I as advocate. In 1793 ho completed the lo.'^t volume of 
; HfUiry s JJIsfa?'// of Urmt Itritain^ tho portion which lie 
! wrote being, in its strongly liberal tone, at signal variance 
I witli the preceding tenor of the work. In 1800 lie 
I }>ublishcJ a Ilisfur?/ of Srod and from the Accession of James 
i IV. to the Iltii/n of Queen Afine, a work of •considerable 
; rc'-ciircli. In a- ilissertation prelixed to an edition of liis 
I llistiH'it juiblished in 1804 he endeavoured to prove the 
i pirticipaiioii of Queen Mary in the murder of Darnley. 

! In tlie s.ime year he published an edition of the Uistorie 
‘ and^Jjije of Kim/ James the Sej^f, His only other publica- 
j tii»n is an edition of tho Poems of Ossian. For a short 
; period in 1807 Laing represented his native county in 
! parliaiiu-nt. He died in November 1818. 

! I...'\ I-VANG, a city in the Chinese province of Shan tung, 

1 nituated in 37'* N. lat. and 120“ 55' K. long., about the 
: middle of tlie ea.stern peninsula, on the highway running 
i .‘^outll from rhe-fuo toJiitoKea or Teng-tsi Imrbour. It is 
: surrounded by widl-kept walls of great; antiquity, and its 
main streets are .spanned by largo pailovvs or monumental 
ari-hcs, some, of which date from the time of tho emperor 
I Tui ting-te of the Yuen dynasty (Jt324). There are ex- 
I ti-ii'ive .suburbs both in tho north and simth, and the 
* tol.il population is e.stimated at 50,000. The so-called 
! Ailanthiis .silk produced Sat arnia eynthia is woven at 

i.al-y.ing into tu strong fabric; and the niaiiufacture of the 
I -ruliur kind (d wax obtained from the la-shoo or wax-tree 
in ;ect is largely earned on in the vicinity. 

I LAKE. When a stream in its course meets with a 
I depression in the land it flows into it and tends to fill it 
I lip to tlio lip of its hiwest exit. Whether it ‘succeeds in 
I doing this or not depends on the climate. In tho British 
! Id.ind.s, and in most tem[)erate and equatorial regions, 

! the .stream would fill the depression and run over, and the 
j suri»liis water would flow on towards the sea. Such a 
I de*pn*.->riion, with its contents of practically stagnant water, 
oonstitule.s a hike, and its water would bo fresh. In 
warm dry regions, however, such as are frequently met 
witli in tropical Intitiides, it might easily happen that the 
.-vapor it ion from the surface of the depression, supposed 
Idled witli water, might be greater than tho supply from 
till- fi-iMling Htream and from rain falling on its surface. 
The lovi.l of the waters in the depression would then stand 
at su h a height that the evaporation from its surface would 
exjict.ly haliinne tho supply from streams and rain. 'We 
slioiilu li ive as tho result a lake whoso waters would be 
salt. liJikes of the first kind may be considered as en- 
largements of rivers, those of the second kind as isolated 
jiortlonH of tlic ocean ; indeed, salt lakes are very frequently 
called seas, as tho Caspian Sea and the Dead Sea. The 
occurrence of freshwater lakes and salt lakes in the same 
drainage system is nut uncommon. In this case the salt 
lake fornis the termination. Weil known examples of .tiiil: 
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are Lake Titicaca ancPtho Desgiiaderu in South America, 
and Lake Tiberias^aiid the Dead Sea oti the Jordan. 

Uistrihiitioii of Lnk^s, — Although there are few countries 
where lakes are entirely, absent, still it requires little study 
to sec that they are much more thickly grouped in some 
places than in others. Of the larger lakes, for instance, 
we have the remarkable group in North America, which 
together form the greatest extent of fresh water in the 
world. A similar group of immense lakes is found in 
Central Africa : — T.akes Victoria Nyjinza and Albert 
Nyanza, whose overdo w waters go to form the Nile ; Lake 
Tanganyika, at the source of the Congo; <ind LakeNyassa, 
on a tributary to the Zambesi. Jn Asia the largest fresh- 
water lake is Ilaikal, on the up])er waters of the Yenisei. 
All these freshwater lakes of great size are at the sources 
of large ami important rivers; the salt lakes in which Asia 
also abounds are at tlie mouths of large rivers, as the 
Caspian at the mouth of the Volga, and Aral Sea at the 
mouth of the Oxus. • 

Passing from the consideration of these larger lakes, 
which from their size may be considered inland oceans, j 
and which therefore necessarily occur in small numbcT, we 
find large r. irnbera of lakes of comparatively siiiall dimen- 
sions, and wdicn we consider them atteiitivkly we find that 
they are reducible to a small number of species, and, as in 
the case of plants and animals, the distribution of iluiM} 
species is regulated chiefly by climate, but also by geolo- 
gical conditions. Perlia^^ls the most important and remark- 
able species of lakes is that to whicli the SeottisA itikcn 
belong. They are generally characterized by occupying 
long narrow depressions in the valleys of a mountainous 
country in the neighbourhood of the sea, and in a tcmjieratc. 
climate. On the sea-coast lakes of this eh iractcrare fouii I 
in Norway, Scotland, Newfouiulland, Canada, the stmtliern 
extremity of iSouth Aiucnoa, and ,tUo south end (d the 
middle island of New Zealand; somewhiit removed fnnii 
the sea we have the Alpine lakes c.f Switzerland and Tyrol, 
and the great Italian lakes, all of which display the same 
features as those of Scollaml or of XorNMiy. lii many Hat | 
countries lakes are extraordinarily abumlaut, as for instance ' 
in the north part of llussia and Finland, in the southern j 
part of Sweden, in the northern parts of ^.^anaJa, and on a ' 
small scale in the Hebrides. 

Lagoons, found on ail low sandy coasts, owe their origin 
to the shifting of the sand under the inllucnce of the wind ; 
and tide. Tliey are found at the mouths of large riwrs, ! 
as on the Baltic and at the mouth of the Carouiie. > 

In volcanic regions lakes are not uncoiunion, generally | 
of a more or less circular form, and either occupying the I 
site of extinct craters or due to subsiile.nees eonserpient on 1 
volcanic eruptions ; such are the Jlaare of the Fifel in i 
Germany, and many lakes in Italy and in the Azores. j 

Lakes are not only widely distributed in latitude and i 
longitude, they also occur at all elevations. Indeed, as a ! 
certain elevation above the sea produces an elFect as regards 
climate equivalent to a certain increase of latitude, wo liml i 
lakes existing in tho centre of continents, and on liigli ; 
plateaus and mountain ranges, in latitudes where they | 
would be speedily dried up if at the level of tho .sea. | 
Many of the lakes in Scotland (as Lochs l^omoiul, Morur, : 
Coruisk), of Norway, of British Columbia, and of southern 
Chili are raised only by a few feet above tin? level of the 
sea, and are separated from it often by only a few hundred 
yards of laud, while in the Cordilleras of South America 
we have Lake Titicaca 12,500 feet, and in Asia Lake 
Kokonor 10,500 feet above tho seji. Many lakes whose 
surface is raised high above tho level of tho sea are so 
deep that their bottom roaches considerably below that 

level 

pimjmom of Lake $^ — Tho principal measurements con- 


nected with a number of lakes in different parts of the 
World, presented in the following table, will give a nnno 
precise idea of the size of the lakes than coukl be given 
by descrit>tion al«)ne : - 
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cuntiiiuoLis of fiL-li watii is the gnnj[» of North 

Aiueiiean lakes, for the m, recent measui'-ne ni ef ^^hlcQ 


the reacL-'i* is ufeireil t-' Si Lws m .m i:. Lake I’lnr is 
(•on>idej‘al»ly hrger than .in\ •*!' tlic ether-’: In princi- 

pally due to its great breealth, ii" it is liit!.* heiji.i- tlian 
f. kc Mieliigaii. Lake Suprri< >r r(.i]iiniiih* .it- > \\ ilh l/ik»s 
Mieln’uau ami Huron, which are i< ally hi an* h* - ef mieantl 
the ■'.line Iaki\ hy tlu' St M;ir\S iIm r. Iliinni eiuinie-, jt- 
.''clf into J’liii* l.y lie* St ( i iii‘ M\< r, I ike St ( lair, ami tho 
Detroit ri\er. Lake File b\ the Ni:i;aaia river 

and falls into l.ake Ont.irio, wlience tlie w.iter liiially is 
coini*ycd to the mu by the Si Liinnuiim. The aua nf the 
lakes together is in rom>il luimbci.N .-•jn.uu mile."’, 

and, if that of the St Law i erne am) it> e.^-lnaiy he added, 
the water iireii will be ahcait lothi'OO Mjnaie miles, while 
till* wlioli‘ diaiiiagu aua L eiilx olir.O.'n Mjiiaie miles. 
Hence i>f the watiT cniiVt Md hy the St Lawiema- \t, the 
hca, rather im>ri* than one touilh lalL on llie siiihne nt the 
water it>elf. Looking to their ijreat e.vti nt, we.dmuld }ia\e 
suspeeled them to he iniieh dei [ii-r than iHimd tv‘ he the 
eu.se. The dee[n->t, Lake Siipeiier. i> im ih ej-er tliaii Loch 
Moi’arin Inxernev’, >liire. ( ’oinpaialiM 1\ ."li dh w, liow e\er, 
US they are, tlie hottmns of them all, with tlie e\ie]»lion of 
Krie, are .sexerd hundred feet helow the ]e\el of the .<ea. 
It has been supposed that inhamei tines ihi^ ».Iiain of 
lakes formed an aim of the mu similar to tlie Lallic in 
Kiirope, ami in Mi[q'ort id ll.i" Mew we li.ne tlie tact of 
the discoNorv of marine loiia- in Lake Miehiguu. 

Ill Asia Lake L.iikal i- in e\eiy way eoinparable»to the 
great Canadian lakes .is nij.iuL si;:o. Its area oJ oxef 
t»0<»0 sijuare miles makes it about equal to Krie in super- 
liei.d e.xtent, while ils enoi’inoiis de[»th of oxer 4tHK) ftaL 
makes the volume ol its wateis aliuo.st equal to that of 
Lake Superior. Alllioiurli its snrface is L’tbO feet above 
the sea-lex el, ils bottom w l!7‘J0 feet beloxx it. A former 
eonnexiou xxith the ocean has been claimed for tin-’ lake,, 
oxxing to the fact that seals inhabit it.sxvateis. thl. r large 
lakes in Asia are iiio^tly .''alt, and some lie xxhollx biloxv the 
lex'ol of the sea. Thus the Caspian lie.s Let beloxv the 
Black Sea, and tlie bottom at its greatest luqitli is 3t»u0 
feet deeper. riie Dead Sea is ox’er LU)0 feet di op, and 
its surface is 1*J72 feel beloxv the MediteiTaneiin, so llial 
its bottom is 2 '‘>80 feet below the level of tlie sea. In 
the (>aspian seals are found. A former cxuuxxion with 
the lied Sea has been claimed for the De;ul Sea, but Ihia 

XIV. — 28 
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is disallowed by Peschcl and others. The Jordan valley, 
with the Sea of Tiberias and the Dead Sea, lie on the line 
of an extensive fault, and it is claimed that this depression 
in the surface occurred with the production of the fault. 
Further cviJcuec in support of the statement that the Dead 
Sea was never connected with the sea is of a negative 
character, and con^ists chiefly in the fact that marine 
forms have not been found in the waters of the Jordan or 
of Lake Tiberias, and that silver is absent from the w^aters 
of the Dead Sea. 

A fonnor connexion with the ocean is claimed for a 
number of the Swi.>s and Italian lakes by Dr Forel and 
Professor Pavesi, and llio Norwegian lakes by Loven and 
Sars, on the ground of the occurrence of marine forms 
of the crustaceans and tUher cla^>es. For a summarized 
account of those researches ^eo I’.ivesi, Aich. Je Gau iry 
18S0, iii, 1. 

Temperaftin.^ of Z«A*<.<.--Tlie earliest reliable temperature 
observations in lakes or seas are tliOMj of »Saussure, and 
they arc be found in Li.", clianiiing dans Irs 

He was the first to obtain thoroughly trustworthy 
observations in the deepi r waters of the lakes, lie used 
for this purpose an ordinary tlierinometer whose bulb v\:is 
covered over with several iliicknesses of cloth and wax, so 
as to render it very sluwly conducting. He was in the 
habit of leaving it down fuiirteen hours, and then bringing 
it up as quickly as pHs^ible and immediately reading the 
temi>eratuiv. He did not, however, to his .thermo- 

meter not changing its leading while being brt)iight up, 
but by an eUborati* series of experiments lie obtained cor- 
rections, to be applied when the tliermometcr had to J,'e 
drawn through m >re or le-s w ater of higher temperaturi‘. 
His observations arc cull» i‘te(i in the following table along 
with those of Jarilino in some of the Scottish lakes, at 
the beginning <.'f the century : - 
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Consfance .... »,1*. ;; i ♦; C.oi 

Lufi*T:if O' 1 4 '» s 040 I."**'* 

Than 17 - .. 41 o l,Mo; 

iJrltMiz 17'. 

Mat'yiiore .. .... .I--: 411 

Lroo-ifi . 1-1 ' 11', 


An excel- Jirigly irnpoitaiit and vilnablo series of 
obscrvdtion-i iiiaile by Fi-rh. r am Jhunner ^ in the 
Lake of d’hnn throughout tlie e air.-o nf a whole year 
(March to February They used, after 

Saussure’s iii jtlir,d, thermometers [irutrct' d by non-conduct- 
ing envel'>[)e>, which w’ere [mllcd up a-, ipiickly us po.ssible. 
The" depth of the water v.li- re they ob-* m-d was 010 feet, 
and they rnade a .vnies of rdi.servatious <d the temperature 
at that dep*li, at the surface, and at elevMi intermediate 
depth's, aijii npeateJ the series ttf obsciAatiuns at eight 
different <ii 0 .s over the year. From the.se M-ri^-s, which 
afford the fn-t inform-tilion af the yearly mm rh of tem- 
perature at flitFci*-nt depth.s, we learn that the l.ik.- as a 
w’hole ga;n.-» he. it till the (ml of Sf*pteiiiber, tlun lo-%e.^ it 
the^iij^ jitli nf Fi-ln cjiy, when it begin.s to warm 
^ain, though '!ov.Iy. dhe maximum temperature occurs 
IV October 'at d‘ f^tln fn,nj the surface to 70 feet, in 
November at depths fri.m 70 to 120 feet, in December 
from 120 to 200 and in February at 500 feet. Ah 
the whole yearly variation of the temperature at 200 feet 

^ Phyi. 'UnM, zii. V* 2!;5. 


is less than a degree^ the epoch at t^hich the greater deptht: 
attain their maximum and minimum tefjiperatures cannot ' 
be certainly deduced from one year’s observations The * 
minimum temperature of depths from the surface to 80 
feet is attained in the month of February, at greater depths 
in the month of March. During the course of the whole 
year the temperature at the bottom varied between 40^*7 * 
and 40°*9 Fahr., and in the month ot Februaiy the whole 
of the water from the surface to the bottom was between 
40"-7 and 41** Fahr. 

These and other observations showed that, from depths 
of 400 feet, the variation of tciiiperature with increasing 
depth is quite insignificant, so that even though the lake 
might be *1000 Teet deep the temperature at 400 feet is 
only one or two tenths of a degree different from that of 
the bottom ; further, on many of tUe thermometers recently 
used, it is impossible to distinguish with certainty tom- 
})eratures differing by less than half a degree, consequently 
it was not dhlicult to belibvd that in all deep lakes there is . 
a considerable stratum of water which remains constantly at 
the same temperature, all the year and every year, and that 
in winter this stratum thickens so as often to fill the lake, 
and gets thinner again in summer. By the iK.\provemcnt 
of the instruments both of these suppositions have been 
sliowu to be erroneous. In summer and in temperate 
latitudes, however deep the lake may be, its temperature 
falls as the. depth increases, first rapidly and then very 
slowly, and the bottom temperature observed in any 
summel depends on the nature of the winter which 
prcccik'd it, and may vary from year to year by one to two 
degrees. It was also believed that the deep water of a 
lake preserved constantly the mean winter temperature or 
tlic mean temperature of the sjx coldest months of the 
} ear in the locality. This was deduced from some obser- 
vations by Sir Bobert^Christison in Loch Lomond, who 
found the bottom temperature at Tarbel to bo 41*’‘4 Fahr., 
agreeing with the mean of the six winter months as ob- 
Ncrvcd at Bulloch Castlo, which, howxver, is about 15 ■ 
miles distant. Although the theorepi may be accidentally 
triui for Loch T^omond, it has been proved not to hold for 
other lakes. Thus Simony {Wien, Sitz, Bet\y 1875, Ixxi. 
p. 135) gives the following table, comparing the tern* 
)»cialure of the bottom water in the Gniunder See with 
tli(» winter (October t<5 March) air temperature:® — 


W’liUcr ivilod, 

! M»-an Temperature. 

1 1 ' 

Oci,-.\Irtr. 1 Dc'c.-Feb. 

SuniTner 

Period. 

Mean 

Temp. 

Bottom 

Temp., 

GuiUiidcr 

See. 

Date of 
ObBervation of 
Bottom 

TempOimt^ra. . 

1 ’ F. 

"F. 

•F. 

•F. 

*' 

1‘<r.7 IN IM’T, 

!'.T9 1868 

64*4 

40*3 

6tb Oct. ISCS. > 

J**!,-* Kt , 40-1 

Sfi-H 1869 

63*1 

40*6 

mtOct. 1S69. 

Isi. i 70 ■ 

1870 

60*8 

40*2 

26th Sopt. 1670. 

1-71 7.* • ;j.v2 

27-8 1872 

62*2 

40-0 

HdOct. 1879. 

I'.-' 7.; 41-0 

35 0 1873 

60*2 

40*6 j 

6th Oct. 1678. 

i'7-; 71 . o 

;i2-7 1874 

61-9 

40*4 1 

26th SopU 1S74. 

l -'I J i«i ! tHi'H 

28-2 

... 

89*1 

10th April 1876. 


It will be seen that, with the exception of the end of 
1^^72, the mean winter temperature is below that of the 
bottom water, and generally very markedly sp. 

During 1877-81 observations have been made by the; 
[jresent wiiter on the distribution of temperature in lakes . 
forming part of the Caledonian CanaL The monthly meafli- 
temperatures at Culloden and at Corran Ferry lightbousOr^^ 
which cannot differ much in climate from Loch Ness and 
Loch Lochy respectively, have been supplied by Mr Buchan 
(J the Scottish Meteorological Society. The bottom torn*, 
peraiures are those observed in the deepest part of the 
lakcH, namely, 120 fathomain Loch Ness, and 80 fathoms ' 
in Lijch Locliy. The conhtoion between bottom, iem^er^;] 

* Tbe«o air temperatuiiMi axlb , those of the observatoqr a^;^^^ 
corrected for diffsrsnos of le^eL * ' 
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t^re (as observed in 4bo second week of August) and 
winter temperaturj can be judged of from the following 
table, where the mean temperatures of October to March, 
;; and also of November to April, are given : — 



liOch Mess. 

Culloden. 

Loch Locliy. 

Corran. 

Surfttco. 

Uottom. 

Oct to 
Mtti’ch. 

Nov. to 
April*’ 

Surface. 

Bottom. 

Oct to 
Murch. 

Nov. to 
AprU. 



t . 

• 

• 

• 



• 

1877 

u-o 

42‘4 

40-2 

40*0 

66*0 

440 

42*8 

40« 

1878 

fi90 

42 '.3 

418 

40*9 

C1*0 

43*7 

4*2-7 

42-5 

187» 

Cl-4 

41-2 

87-2 

88*H 

64*0 

42*0 

8H-9 

37-5 

1880 

ft7-0 

42 '4 

41 '0 

40*8 

67*6 

43*8 

42-0 

4I-*J 

1881 


41 *4;$ 

86-1 

36-2 

640 

42-25 

88-6 

38-7 


From this table it is apparent that the bottom temperature, 
even of lakes as deep as Loch Ness, is subject to considerable 
variation from year ‘to year, that it depends on the tem- 
perature of the* previous winter, and that it is usually 
higher than that temperature. The difforence between the 
bottom toin[)erature and the mean winter tein[)crature is 
greater the lower the winter icai^rature is. it is further 
interesting to notice that the mean winter temperature of 
1878-79 was about one degree higher than that of 
1880-81, yet the bottom temperaturos were 0'’‘25 lower in 
1879 than * i 1881, and this is no aoubt due to the fact 
that the cold of 1878-79 was more continuous than that 
of 1880-81, when the actual temperatures observed were 
much lower. The temperature of the bottom water de- 
pends not only on thj temperature of the previous winter, 
and on the depth of the lake; it also depends on the nature 
of the country where it lies, aiid especially on its exposure 
to winds. Winds drive tho surface W'ater before tln ni, 
and if there were no return current it would be heaped up 
at tho further end The effect is to accumulate surface 
water at one end, and to draw on deeper water to make 
up tho deficiency at the other end. Hence the i)revailing 
direction of the wiud impresses it.se|f on the distribution 
of temperature in tbe water ; and this is well shown in the 
distribution of temperature as determined from observa- 
tions at five stations on tbe same day in Loch Ness in a 
summer after a warm winter, and in one after a cold winter, 
lu Scotland, warm w^eathcr is associated with southerly 
and westerly winds, and cold weather with northerly and 
easterly winds. In the w'ann years we have accumulation 
of surface water at the north-eastern end, and of bottom 
water at the south-western end, j^u't^luciiig in summer a 
higher mean temperature of water at the north-east, anti a 
lower mem temperature of w^ater at the south-w^est end. 
In cold years the reverse is observed. Thus in 1879, after 
a cold winter, the moan temperature of tho first 300 feet 
of water at the south- wxst end of Loch Ness was 48 *8, 
and at. the north-east end 44“ '90, a difference of nearly 
four degree^ In 1880, after a comparatively mild winter, 
it was 48"*13 at the 80 Uth-wc.st end, and 47“’95 at the 
north-east end, or nearly identical temperatures. Even 
at stations a few hundred yards from each other, great 
differences are often observed in tho temperatures ubserved 
at the same depth, and it is evident that the difference 
of density so produced must cause a certain amount (»f 
circulation. There can be but little doubt tbat, under 
the influence of the varying temperature of the seasons, 
and of tho winds, the water of a lake is thorouglily 
'.mixed onco a year. In lakes wdiich do not- consist of 
a single long trough like Loch Ness, but of several basins 
as Loch Lomond, the bottom temperature is ditrerent in 
the different basins, even when the depth is the same. 
Loch Lomond consists of throe principal basins of very 
unequal depth : — ^the large expanse of water studded wdth 
islands at the loiter end, the Balloch basin ; the middle 
lilim.JiaBiQ; and the upper and deepest or Tarbet 
600 feet of water, in tho Luss 
‘ feeti and in tho Balloch basin a maximum of 


72 feet of water. On 23d September 187G the bottom 
temperature in the Tarbet basin was 41 “*4, and in the 
Luss basin 46'" *4. Loch Tummel, a much smaller lake, 
consists of three basin.s, each of them being from 100 to 
120 feet deep, and in them w’e have bottom temperatures 
of 46“*3, 4G"*9, and 45 -2, the lowest temperature being 
nearest the outlet. 

It might have been expected that the bottom t^einperature 
in lakes similar as rcg.iuls size and depth wwld be lower 
at greater elevations ami liiglicr nearer the sea-level. This 
does not, however, hold uniNeiMilly ; thus Lochs Tummel 
and Carry are very siiuiliir in size and depth ; ih'jy are c*nly 
12 miles from esicli other, but J.odi Tummel is 450 feet 
and Loch (hirry 1.330 lett jibnM- tin- .sea ; yet at 102 feet 
in Loch (tarry the temperiituie on llie ISth August 187G 
was 53‘ *9, and in Loch Tiiunmd ;it iLe sunie depth on the 
IGth August 1876 it wus 4.5 -4. 'i’lu* difference of elevation 

nearly 900 feet, and, iri.dt.id <4 Ujc bi-lier lake holding 
the colder water, its water is o w. inner than that of the 
lower one. Siiniluily in Loch Iji. lit, 11.53 feet above the 
Fea, the bottom tein]>er:itiii‘e at .321 feet w.u-. 4-1 *7, and in 
Locdi Kannocb, 668 Let above .^ea, at the .-aine depth it 
was •14*‘0. These exainiilurt w ill .'-r.llicf t\) ^luuvthut many 
circune tanccs cmieur in deicrniining tlie teiiip<TaHire> of 
the waters of lake';. Tlieie is one f.ietvir whiili i> oltcn 
neglected, namely, the iuiioiiiit of ihaiiiT of water, d’liia 
depends on the eliainage area of it> tribiituiy streams, and 
necessarily v.-iries gn .illy. 

In coinjiaring the hot turn tenii»oraturc in lakes with the 
mean temperatures of the colde.Ht lialf of the year, we tlnd 
th; the tw^o approach each other iiioiv nearly the higher 
these temperatiiies are. \Vlu‘n the tmipeiature of the 
air f.ills for a leiigtlieiied peiiod ]»elo\v the temperature 
of muxiinum density iff water (39 -2 Fain*.), tlien tho 
mechanical effect pn>duced is miieli the same as if the tem- 
l*erature had been r.ii-cd. For, in \irtiie of the cooling 
sibovo, the water will La\e no t< luleiicy to sink; it will 
iMtluT tend to Iluat a-> a lohl l.aei on tlu* suif.ue of tho 
warmer and denser water bi Kiw. Weie a lake comparable 
with a glass of w^ater, that i.", wi-re it^ dquli eipod to or 
greatt-r than its length iT breadth, it Wi>uld be po.-.sible to 
realize this ideal condition of things, whieli, until ncentl}, 
was sup[»osvd to represent wliat really takes jilaee when a 
lake is covered with ice, namely, that after the w.ater has 
jdl been cooled to a uniform ti inpLialure of 3‘2 ‘2 Fahr. 
further cooling affi'cts only a small surface layer, which 
consiHjuently rapidly free.'es. If llii.> wae the ease, we 
should exja'et to tind the teinj-eiatiire of the water below 
tlie ice of a frozen lake increa.-ing lapidly fo-m 32' where 
it is in contact with the iee to 39 2 at a shoit distance 
from it, and we should expect to fiml the remainder of 
the water down to the bottom ;it tlie saim* tcm]»erature. 
In fact, however, tlie di pthil i vi n the deepest lakc.s bears 
an insigniticant pro]iorti«'ii to tlmr .Mij'erlicial (limei^ions, 
and temperature id)M‘r\atii'ns in summer show' that flie 
effective climate, that i>, tlie climate in so far as it i.s 
effective for the puipose under ei-iisideratiori, varies much 
over the surface of e\eii \Lry small lakes. The variations 
in distribution of tem[‘eratiiri‘ proiliico variations in density 
which of tlieiiiselvi's are suliicient to produce convectiuii 
currents, 'riieii, as a factor of climate, there are the \\inds, 
which are tin* main mixing agents, and also the m veincnt' 
ill the w'uters caused by the inflow' of water at diffeieiit 
points and the lemoval id' tbe excess at one ]»oint. Tho 
elTect of these mechanical agents, winds and * currents, is 
to propagate tin* air temperature at Tne surface to a irrcater 
depth than would otherwise be the ease. At the same 
time it must be r»miemberoil that in seasons of great cold 
there is rarely much wind. If wo reflect, Iioji^ever. on 
what must take place when there is a lanje expanse oi 




I'peu water in the middle of a couucry covered with snow, 
and exposed to the rigours of a winter night, we see that 
the air in contact with the surface of thti water must get 
Wdrnieil ami i’jrni an ascending current, its place being 
taken by fnsh air drafted from tlie cohl land surface, 
Nvhich not only cools the water but forces it out tow’ards 
the iniddle, thus e'^lablishing a circulation consisting in 
broad Jines^jf a surface moveinent from the sides to the 
miildle of the lake, and a movement in the o]»posite direc- 
tion below the surface. Even if the current of air were 
Hot sutheient of itself to jwoduee a surface current in tlie 
water, it would do it indirectly. Tmi*, as it lirst strikes 
the water .it the edges, tlie water theie would get cooled 
iiio>t rapidly, and under suitable ciri’iim^tances would form 
a fringe of ice ; the w’ater so I'ojled woiiM be lighter thin 
the warmer WMter farther out, ami would lia\e a tendemw 
to flow oil’ towirds the mid lie, or with the current of air. 
Now, althouili, wlieii compared w'ith mher seasons, tlim-e 
i-s in a hard fn^sty winter not mueh win<l, still,even in the 
calmest wenlior there is alnio'.t always '^iiilicient motion in 
the atino>phere to enai-l-* the nieteundoji.^t to slate tint 
the wind i> from a paiti. nlar i|U utn* : this wdll assist lli.' 
circulation which h is jmt been described as taking place 
in a calm lake, tliouith it will suniewliat di-'tort its etiects. 
It will produce e\i*e-'.ive cooling at the side iicari*>t the 
wind, and, wlnm tic* like free/.u',, it will lia\e a tendency 
to begin at the windward .^ide. 

The extent to whieh tlii-j circiil ition atTects thy dcLjur 
waters of a lake il.p iids on local circumstances, ami 
generally we m ly mv that tlie nion' coniined a lake is tio- 
more easily will it free/a*. ami the higlier will be tlu‘ in%‘iii 
tem[ierature i»f its watjis. In the very cold wanttr 
1^7> 7‘J the waiter was able to make j/ij'.ervations on 
the temperature of the w.it-.r under the iee in Liiilitlig«jw 
L)cli an I ill Ivteh L mioii 1. Jii tin.* following wint»r, 
which, tho igh iiiild in Scotland, was cxeo^ively seveie in 
Switzerl iiid, l)r F )r*d made ob-.< rviitions in tlie I^akcs i»f 
Moral and Z ni li, ronhrmiiig tin- writM'.s olxervations of 
the urievpr L-telly low temper iture of llie w'ater. The 
freezing of > dL-ep a lake as tliat ol Zurich w*as a fortunate 
circiim-^tAij-je, ]);c.iu-e in it tin.- bottom a'-tu illy at tlic 
teniperatiirc of mi.viuiiiin d' l.-'ity. d'lie majority of tlie 
lakes which freeze an- .-o >h!illt;’.v us to admit of tlie whole 
of their water bt-ing ctj .lel cun-i'ler.ibl} Lel«.jw the teiiijn-r- 
ature of niiximuiii den.^ity. 

Tile iliMti'iii (,f l-'Mij.' in fp./. ’ .! i-, will ap]»:irrnt 

fr'iii ti;- f ilj!e gi\«'ii I/* i ( V. < )t ’ -i •.{ / .n h an«i .Moml 

aid I- f h Jv.Miiiijil lij.- iiirMii i» ti!] • 1 i! I' 1 cio- Ml lii. I i»f tiieir 
de;a!i. L iilirlig.c.\ n .liUigi ?1" r ] . It, !i". !i i itiiri*. 
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Jsmiiary, and ojj r... ti,,. j, v.a^ 4 lU' li*'^ tiiick in tin* ecutre 

of lake.” d tl,*- lii'.'-r i.ik* Mtjral, Zurich, Ziig, 
ch'itel, t’oristan e, an i vo o- in IhsO; Thun iskm^wn 

to luvr; be.rn IrnZtui fnuf time-, nannlv, in 1435, H)H5, ami 

; !4rien/ Jias onU om**- In * n fio/en, in l.a>3 j Lucfcine fn-fc/ivi 
partially in very vimj.m., ami (ieiieva in its western ami 

Mhallowcr ra^rt, whilst WalhyoVidt iiud lioiirget are not known to 
LiVii ever been frozen. 
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Table of Temperatures in 'Frozen Lakes, 


I>epth 

(In 

TciiiperAturo in Dcgr«ips Ftihr. 

Ziirich, 
2tith •lull. 
18S0. 

Mnvat, 

23(1 Di*c. 
1879. 

Lomoiul, 
20tli .Inn. 
1879. 


llfji Ju4i. i 25th Jan. 
1879. i 1879. 

.1 

(i 

in 

(Uottnin) 4H 
Oiottoill) li/j 
11)0 

(Sot tom) lAO 
‘.»00 
.‘iUU 

(Bottom) 4J6 

M^.in 

30*11.5 

HTtiA 

37 70 
3S-S9 

3K 00 
3S-N* 

.1 • 

oil* *00 
3014 
30-30 

36- 08 

37- 04 

33 00 

33 -.50 

33 05 

3.5 -20 
30-31) 

gSfS :::::: 

30 00 

36- 80 

37- 80 
4-205 

3K*|() 

30-00 

34 

37 -2-2 

;i8-2H 


For fuitlu-r information on the tempenature of frozen Jakes, see 
bm lianaii, Xtilure, March 6, 1871^; Fore!, Jrch, dc Urnevc, 1880, 
iv. 1 ; Nichols, iVoc. ItosUm Soc, of Nat llist.j 1881, xxi. p. 53. 

Chnni/is of Levtl. — As the water supply of lakes depends 
oil the rainffdl, and as thU vAries much with the season, and 
from year to year, wc should cfxpect, and indeed we find, 
11 act nation of level in all lakes. There are, however, other 
changi*s of level which are indt*pcndeiit of the w'ater supply, 
and which resemble tides in their rhythmic periids. They 
lia\e limg been.,kno\rn and observed in Switzerland, and 
especially on the Lake of Oetieva, wdiere they are known 
by tho name, of “seiches.*' The level of the lake is 
obseiwcd to^rise slowly during twenty- or thirty minutes to 
a L fight winch varies from a few- centimetres to us many 
ilecniidiros ; it then falls again slowly to a corresponding 
depth, and rises again slowly, and so on. These movements 
wi -re observed and much studied at the emlof last century 
by .lallabert, Bertrand, ami Saussure, and at the beginning 
oi til is century tlioy formed the subject of an instructive 
memoir by Vaucher, who enunciated the following law 
cimnecting the seiej^es with the movements of the 
barometer. “ The amplitude of seiche.^ is small when the 
atmos[)hcrc is at rest ; the seiches are greater the more 
variable i.-^ the atmosphere’s pressure ; they are the greatest 
ulieii the barometer is falling.” Vaucher recognized the 
existence of seiches in the Lakes of Geneva, NeuchAtel, 
Zui i» 1), Constance, Annecy, and Liigano, and Dr Forel o| 
Murgfs, from whose pa])ers, published principally in tho 
Jiihlujf/tnfiip UniverselU et lievne Suisse during the last 
five years, the tacts regarding the seiches have been taken, 
has ob.-erved them in every lake where he had looked for 
them. It is in every way likely that they are to be found 
in -dll laki.‘s of notable extent and depth. They have been 
studied [principally on the Lake of Geneva, where Dr Forel» 
at Morges, about the middle of the lake on the north 
.^hmv, and M. i'lantamuur, at Rdcheron, about a mile from 
(baieva on tlie north shore, have had self-registering tide 
gauges in Operation for a number of years. In the 
writings of the Swis.s observers the seiche is tho complete 
niovement of rise above and fall below the mean level, the 
am[)liturlc is the extreme diiference of level so produced, 
and the duration of tho seiche is the time in seconds 
measured from the moment when tho water is at the mean 
level until it i.s again at tho mean level, after having risen 
to the crest and sunk to the trough of the wave. The 
amplitude of the seiches is very variable. At the Bame 
station aud on the same day successive seiches are similar. 
When tlic seiches are small they are all small, when they 
are large they are all large. At the. same station and on 
difforent days the amplitudes of tho seiches may vary 
enormously. For instance, at Geneva, where tho highest 
seiches have been observed, they are usually of such a 
size as to be imperceptible without special instruments ; 
yet on the 3d August 1763 Saussure measured seiches of 
1'48 metres, and on the 2d and 3d October 1841 tho 
seiches observed by Yini^ were as much as 2*16 
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They are greater at the extremities than at the middle of 
lakes, at the head ef long gulfs whose sides converge gently 
than at stations in the middle of a long straight coast, and 
in shallow as compared with deep* lakes or parts of a lake. 
They also appear tr) increase with tlie size of the lake. 
The duration of the seiches is found to vary considerably, 
but the mean deduced from a sufKcicrit number of obscr- 


not board (aUhou^]jh I havo mado partic ular iiuiuiry) that any inolion 
ol thtt purtli was iolt tii ihis Ti<-iglihoiirhood, <»r that tho «gitriiii»n df 
the wave was observed any whore hut about tho village of Ivenrnoif'." 
It is well known that tin n*. weie groat seisniio niovonioiits obMjrwd 
in Pcrtlmhiro at the time (»f the Ijishon earth(|iiako, and time is a 
tradition in tho ni-iglilioiirhood that Loch Lubuaig near Calland«T 
was largely inoroahed iti extent hy tho dialocaticuis which tc*ok 
place. 


vations is fftirly constant at the same locality. Thus, fur 
Merges, Dr Forel has found it to be for the half seiche 
315 ±9 seconds. At different stations, Iiowevcr, on tho 
same lake and on different lakes it varies considerably. I 
Thus on tho Lake of Geneva it is, for thb complete sciclio, 
630 seconds at Murges, and 1783 seconds at Vcytaux • on 
Lake Xouchiltel it is 2840 seconds at Yverdon, and 2G4 iit 
Saint Aubin. 

The curves traccd.by the gauge at Geneva have been 
subjected to a preliininury harmonic analysis by Professor 
Sorct, and ho has decomposed^them into two undulations, 
tho one with a period, from crusl to crest, of seventy two 
minutes, and the other with a periiJrl of thirty-live niiniites, 
or a little less than half the larger period. As the 
amplitudes of tho composing cur\\s vary much, there is 
great varidfy in the resultant curvi*s. Resides these two 
principal components, there are others wlilcli have not yvt 
been investigated. 

With regard to tho cause of the phenomenon, Dr Ford 
attributes the ordinary seiches to local ‘’iiriations of 
atmosidieric pressure, giving an impulse the effect < f ujiicli 
would bo apparent for u long time as a series of oscilktiuns. 
The greater seiches, such as those of 1*5 metre? , he 
attributed to earthquake shocks ;* but, as a very sen^iLb- 
earthquake passed over Switzerland quite recently without 
leaving the slightest tract^^on tho gauge, he has abaiuloncd 
this explanation, and is incliiie<l to attribute them to 
pulsation set agoing by violent dovuward gusts of wimi, 
especially at tho upper end of the lake. M, Plantanumr, 
who has devoted much attention to the same subject, 
assured the writer, in the summer of 1881, that lie 
completely at a loss fur a satisfactory explanation t»f them. 

Seiches have not been observed on the Scottish lake'?, 
though there is little doubt that they would be found if 
sought for. There are, however, records of disturbance'? 
of some of the lakes, especially in J’crtlishirc, of whidi the 


111 all lakes there are changes of level ciTresponding 
with fieriods of rain and of drought. They arc the more 
consiflerabh*. the gn-ati r lluj extent of country draining info 
them, and the mon? ri.n^trainud the outilovv. In the great 
American lakc'?, uliicli (U(*u[iy nearly one-third of their 
j drain.ige area, the l are quite insignifi' 

^ cant; in Lake Miibigan lliu L.S. MiiNcyi.rs give as tlie 
maximum and mirjimnm ycaily rmje 1 ill ami O-nfi feet. 

I In tlio I.ake nf (bairu.i tin* iiii in annual O’^nllafion is 
I .) fcit, and llio dilbiriuc bitwi'n lb*' liiglie^t and the 
I lowest waters nf this c.-ntuiy fr. t. 'llu* most rapid 

rise has b'-'-n 3'2.‘» indirs (Sl' inm.) inivventy l<mr Imurs. A 
■ very rfanaikable exet ptiiai t«) the nile lli it 1 ficdiwatcr 
lakes are .''Ul»jt-'Ct to sinall variation'' ot levi'l is fiiini-'Iieal 
by l/ike TaiiLiandka in ( cntral Afiica. Since its di-cox ery 
' travellers in\e been innrli pinplcxiil l.y tho , \iiltijccand 
reports ul coiisi-lrral'lc o-cillalitins ni l^\c! nf unceitaiii 
I perioi], and aL'i» by tli»* apfiareiit nb^-iM-c of \i'il»le 
outlet, the fre-liiic>s nf it- water-? w.is nf it.-t If i-nn- 

vineing exitieiic* nf lie- exist, nc.- nf nn null. t. r,y the 
e*irelul-.obsi‘r\atinris nl -necesv] v . xplniers the natine of 
tin’s pheiinininnii hu> be.n liiily cxpliimd, .md is very 
instructive. It lias lec Mtl\ bceii Msited by ('aptain llnro 
0 the London .Missinnai) Sniii.tv, and it appoai.s Inan liis 
repta't.s that the peculiar i>heiinmeiui ob-»a\ul depend 
the tart Mnt tlie iirca of coiintiy draiiiiiur into the lake is 
Very lin.iloil, h) that in tlie diy Masons thi^ .sfieaiiis riin- 
iiiini into it di v up altoLa th* r, and it- nuth t o. t '- 1 linked by 
tie* rapid glow til nf vclo-'I itiiai lu an cipintuiiil diruate. 
A dam in* »lvko is tlms tmiiud whidi is not hn-keri 
down until tin waters ot tin* lake ha\o iisiui tn*i lom-ider- 
.able Imieht. A cal.istn.pli.- (if i]ii> kind happered whilst 
Laptain llore wa-s in tlie nei;.hl'oiiilinnd, and lie tinted the 
liciudit of the w.itcr at diii'cn tit tini.s near lii.s .-tation at 
rjiji, .iiid ob.servcd it bill 2 feet in two months It cori- 
tiiiiud t.» f.dl until in .seveiitmi niontlis it had t.ilh n over 


following may bo cited as an inistanco. 

A viylcnt diHturbanc*? of tin* level of Lodi Tay is report, d in 
the Statistical Account of Smtlnnd (170(»), xvii. ]x 4r».s, to ha\e 
occurred at Keninore on LJtli S.'pteiiil.er 1784, eoufiimiiig in a 
iiiodided degceo for four days, uml again on lUth July 1794. Kcu- 
more lies at tno north 'Oastern end of the lake, where the riv.T T.iy 
issues from it. It lies at tlw eml of !i shallow hay. “At the e\. 
troinity of this hay tho water was ohserved to letiro alumt T* yaids 
within its onlinary boundary, and in four or five minutes to Ihuv 
out again. In this inaiinorit ehlu-d .iiid flowed sueeessivily three 
or four times .luring the spiico of a .puirt. r <»f au hour, w hen all :it 
once tho water rnsho.l from Hit! east and west in .ipposite einnoits, 
. . . . rose in the. form of a groat wave, to the lieight of ft I’.et 
above the ordinary level, leaving tho bottom of tlie hay <lry to the 
distaime of between IK) ami 100 yiirds fnnn its natural lunmdaiy. 
When llio opposite eurrenls met they ni.ul.! a dashing iioi.se and 
foamed ; ami, the stronger iinpuls.! being fiom the east, the wave 
after rising to ite greatest height, ioIUmI w'estw.inl, hnt slowly 
diminishing as it went, for the spa eo of live iniiiut.% when it wlmllv 
disappeared. As the wave suhsi.led it thjwed ha. k with som.* loree, 
and exceeded its original boundary 4 or f* yanls ; lh.*n it . lih.*.! 
again about 10 yards, and again returue.l, and continued to ebb ami 
flow in this manner for tho spae^e of two hours, the .'hhings smveed. 
ing each other, at tho distance of about seven injnut(’s, and gradu- 
ally losBoning, till tlio water settled into its ohlinary lev.d. Dining 
tho whole time that this phenomenon wnis ohsiTved the weather was 
calm. On tho next and four succeeding days an ebbing and llow ing 
was observed nearly about the same time ami for the sano length 
of time, hut not at all in the same degree os on the first day." 

^ The above is the account given by tlie Kev, Thomas Fleming, at tho 
time minister of Kenmoro, who was an eye w'itnoss. It resemliles in 
•11 essential particulars the deaeriptioiia of waves which accomnany 
^tuSl'SmthqoakeB, yet in his account he goes on to say--** 1 nave 


It) fn t. Taking tin* length o\ tlie 1 ik.* at .'lilO luIN s, and 
I the nu'an bieadtli at 3ll mill", it.^ ■'Uitace i" s(piare 
' imutii'al niik"?. If tlii.'* .-uifa.*.' le icilinvil :l iV. t in dxty 
■ .hn?, tlio w.itcr will have to i\-cap.‘ at tiu* lale id 137.500 
I cnldi* fei t p. r .'^ccoIl(l Tlie mean lat-* «d diM li.iige of tlie 
’ Jlinubi* i" 2t)7,t)t)t) .Mibic fi. t jn r M'.-i ud. ll.ncc, without 
taking into acc mnt water wlii. li wnuhl b.* broiiglu into the 
lake by tnbiit.iiics during tin* two mcntliN w'o rL(|uire fur 
! cutlet a ri\cr at Ica'-t twctliir.b nf the .sIzL'idtlie Danube, 
and ill ibe Liiknga .'"iivh a riNcr is t.»iiiul. When Stanley 
xi.siti’il it the Lukiiga was ijuitc >top[»ed up with* .b;iise 
grow’tli, ami no w.iltr w.m issuing; the lake was then rising ; 
when (’aptain llore visited it the lake was tailing rapidly, 
an.l the Liikuga w.is a i.ipid river of givat volume. One 
uf the cliief atlliieuN to the lake was tunml to be diM-li.irg- 
ing at the rate.d' IS, 750 cubie feit of water per second ; a 
I few inoiitlis later it was .by and tlie imnith . lo-'u! witli 
vegctati»:n. Duiing tlie dry season too the lake, with its 
! l0,0tHl ^.|iiaie inil.*s of surface, is e.\p.>seil to the e\ajtntat- 
ing aidion of the Minth east tra.lo wind, an.l .when tho 
supply i*^ so in>ignilicant this must be sntlieieni . f itself t,> 
I sensibly I.uM'r tin* h'sel. Ordinarijv then we inight . xi . et 
! the lake to be subject to a yearly ebb and tlow . miu >[M»iid- 
ing to the ]ierio<l.s of drought and rains; ami, from wliat 
W’O learn of tlie groat fluctuations id rainfall one Near with 
another, wo .should expect that during a .seri. s .ft .by years 
the obatruciions to the outflow would gnij such a head 
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that tho rains of several wet seasons would have to 
accumulate before forcing a passage. The result would bo 
a tide of a period corresponding* to the recurronco of series 
of wet or dry years. Were the lake situated at or near the 
level of the ocean, its* equatorial position would give it 
such a preponderance of rain over the whole year as to keep 
its outlet constantly open ; but its actual position, 2700 
feet above tthe sea, produces an alteration in climate, equi- 
valent to an increase of latitude, which would place it in 
the trade wind region rather tlian in that of equatorial 
calms and rains. That such is aciually the eftect is shown 
by tho range of tempera tun', which is moderate (SO"" to 
•83"^ Fain*.), and the rainfall (*J7 to .‘50 inches), which is almost 
exactly that of London. Tlie Central African lakes, 
from their immense size and from their equatorial position, 
possess a peculiar interest fur the phy>ical geographer, and ! 


it is to be hoped that before long we shall have sufficieni 
soundings to give a general idea of the tize of their basiuB, 
and also temperature observations show the effect of a 
vertical suii on large bodies of water at a moderate eleva- 
tion, and removed from the disturbing influence of oceanic 
circulation. 

As might be expected, in salt lakes which have no 
overflow, the yearly rise and fall is often consKlerable. In 
tho Great Salt Lake in Utah, the greatest depth of which 
is 56 feet, changes of level are accompanied by great 
changes in water surface, and also in saltness of water. 
Ill the rainy season the Dead Sea stands 10 or 12 feet 
higher than in tho dry season. Tho following table shows 
tho chemical composition of the winters of various salt 
lakes, that of the sea-water in thp Suez Canal being added 
for comparison : — 
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Tlii'^ t nubr.i 1 ^ • V iM j.^ T uT <i.\l !}]*.«. ut’ - »]t l.ik**. In 
the Kokonor, \r.i], .it/'I np. p s.ms wf Inv.* of 

^ilr, w It-'-. In tin* Krii:il>nj.;»««., a l.r.ini h 

gulf of til*.* til** I and tin.* S-a \\«j liav« 

ex.'iinpl'*'! ijf it- 1 \\ i!. !•' I 'fit pilin ipiilv « Tin* 

Van .Sea i- rm r.f l’,. wlii-li a!-o rnr in 

Egyi>t. Hii!!'..; try. at; I ''Mi- i . TIi'*ir cori-Kts 

in tin* tju.iirdv <if ..n i.nn i*.- oi - j I i in tin ir u,it**i.s, whifh 

is colln. ti'd i."' til" inlMliruiN tor 'lom. -ti.* an-l lor ooinim-n-ial 
piirpo-'-.-^. Tin.' ' In-'iii' il I* I'l- r \m!1 !■' 

m.igrit -sia ".lit iIIt-iI , . .1 in *..•• i xlii. n 

of* 'Pli.* Tinly-i^ in ♦1 h t lo'i* 

in his int'T*.'-lin:< Ktinl' " H\d 
hulbtlii dc V Ai'ti'Uiii i>' Sf 


i* k liv I li" 'plant ity of 
■ oil! tin-, null h i 'iiIhih'iIo 

■' V \i>i< li, 'pio’i <1 l*y limi'lt 
l":.n*pi' ■<. ” |•lll»ll-ln••l in lli« 
arn Aiiotli'.j ,'inah "i-j hv De 


(.'haucourt, quot'-d l>y IkMlji,f, miiji, .ill jii.-ii?ioii of Mil] 'hate «jf 

ni.'i;,nie'i 1, hut in-'-fti tin- f u ’i"?i if-. 

Tlie limit- of till" jiti-l- >1 ^ i.'jt .i.Iniil of tli- d' '*!— i-m 'if tlif* 
nnny inter'.'-Jtinij jilj'*no'n-n’i wiMi s.'ilt I'k'-i. With 

r";':ir*l, li'jvi"V* r, t'l i l'<inj‘r ' 'iiiii*-\i«*n of llie ( .i-pi<in with tliu 

J.il.i''k .S', i, will* h li I'l i.'-'-n -oof:.-:! mij;.'' -.^<1, it iinpioS-tli!'*, 

ho*^ii fiii'lii-mii il ii.d "npli.-.i. il ,p>i'.nK, dutth-v u . "ro'i- 
-f-.i-, ill it i 1 , i’l t'l- ' I’ji- u-i’, a-- tl:'* ]»!'• L a is '-"n- 

nr-' ttii* M" Ipi n ari'-.m ; Imt, it x'’*' i n r th' tuprij/i.iiihv 

of ( ' I'l''!-'!- 'li-ui-t, \vi- ti •, rii.* l4>\vf-t -,»immit; 1<*\'1 of 
th" J-ti'.-I '..'rv.' 1*1 t}j- tv. I - ; in :},i‘ Af,in\'t,'h vail* y, f";t 
fi'io’.'" li. K 'r. S- i. V.'. .'J'l.'iit i,t llj- fj i-|.i.iii to ^ li:in.i;<* 

oulv IV d' di’ly fir t!i- ni"i ^ miLdit i-.f-ily ri-" lii** 

ll>t» uh,-' il ,‘.»,;Id ‘ Ii.dilt* it til o\eill'i\v towMi'l . llnj 
raneari, \\li:l' a *a'ii|'v* tow,<i'I-. 'livn*-'* uonM be f»illn\v»*«l by the 
retr»uil (it tii(- ui:*]-, v'.b: b wnuld be tli* ii ''oiiliii'-'l lUi liny ale 
liO'.v t I *iiie bi-iri of tlii- ■ It inipoi t'l it , tb.T'forc, to bear in 
»nin»l tint rn^ rp di bv itnm-; are ifqeir'-d to j»rodue(* enor- 
U:ou.s e>i:tig' S in tv- ^;'lt lak*'', ; \v<- j'-piip* only f’hang»*s 

-of (jliinate. and t/i- vrv dul.t. 'I’li'-re r-.in b'- liltb* doubt that, 
if the elinrit': of the llbn k i • '<t< n'b d a( ro-.-i tin- to the 

.Ciipian, the Jatt-r Vj'r.id now -tar.d ‘J^Kr feet higher, would bo 
frf?sh, and would ov.-rM iw iiPo tbi- Sc.a of Azof!’. 

For otJier aajHiet'- of tin Jibjwt mu- Or.oi.oov. (.T, Y. B.) 

LAKE DWELLINGS, as their name implies, are 
habitations constructed, not on the dry land, but within tho 
margins of lakes or creek.s at .some distance from the shore. 
The villages the Ouajiros m the Gulf of Maracaibo are 


doNcrilied by Gocring as composed of houses with low 
.*>1 )[dng roof.s perched on lofty piles and connected with 
each other by bridges of planks. Each house consisted of 
two apartmenU ; the floor w^as foamed of split stems of 
trco.s set close together and covered with mats ; they were 
reached from the shore by dug-out canoes poled over the 
.^liallow^ waters; a notched tree trunk -served as a ladder; 
and the [dies were so firmly driven that no shakiness was 
[>erce[>til)le even when the houses were crowded with people. 
In such a cllma.c the advantages of dwelling in houses 80 
.«*itii.'ited arc obvious. The custom is common both in 
(hilf of Maracaibo and in the estuaries of the Orinoco nnd; 
A niazon ; indeed tho name of the province of 'Venezuela wtf - 
given to it from the [irevaleucc of thc.se pile-dwellings alOD^ 
iu sht>rti.s. A similar system prevails in New OuincC' 
D’Grville describe.H four such villages in the Bay of Dorei, 
(‘•uitaining from eight to fifteen blocks or clusters of houses', 
each block siquirately built on piles, and consisting of a row 
of di.itinct dwelling.s accommodating a number of families. 
r*:imcroii describes three villages thus* built on piles in 
Ijako Mohrya in Central Africa, the motive here being to 
prevent .surprise by bands of slave-catchers. Similar con- 
st riiction.s have been described by travellers, among thei^ 
Dyak.s of Borneo, in Celebes, in the Caroline Islands, oil tho 
Gold Coast of Africa, and in other places. Historians have 
referred to tho former existence of the custom in Europe; 
and Asia. Hippocrates, writing hi the 5th century B.O., 
say.H of the people of the Phasis that their country is hot 
and marshy and subject to frequent inundations, aird that 
they live in houses of timber and reeds constructed in the 
mid.st of the waters, and use bpats of a single, tree trank 
Herodotus, writing also in the 5th century B.C., describee 
the people of Lake Prasias as living in houses coDStrii[c|f4 
on platforms supported on piles in the middle oL " ^ 
which are approached from the land by a sing" 
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bridge. Abtllfeda the?* geographer, writing In the 13th around and among them, exactly in tho manner in which 
^ century, notices t^je fact that part of the Apamaean Lake the foundations of piers and breakwaters are now* con- 
was then called the Laike of the Christians, because it w'as structed. In cases where piles have not been used, as at 
inhabited by Christian fishermen who lived on tho lake in Niederwyl and Wauwyl, tho substructure is a mass of 
wooden huts built on piles. Fishermen^s huts roughly fascines or faggots laid parallel and crosswisjj upon one 
constructed of branches of trees and supported on piles another with layers of brushwood or of clay and gravel 
placed saltire-wise existed in the sliallows of the bays on separating tho beds of the wooden material, which is 
the Europeag side of tho Bosphorus not many years ago, steadied and kept in position by upright stakcjj not driven 
and Sir John Lubbock mentions that the Roumclian fisher- into tlie lake bottom, a few piles here and tin re being 
men on Lake Prasias “still inhabit wooden cottages built occasionally fixed tlinMiLilifJiit the mass to serve as guides 
over tho water, as in tho time of Herodotus.” Tho records or stays. At Nicderwyl tlie i»latforni was formed of split 
of the wars iu Ireland in the 16th centivy show that the boards, many of which wen*. 2 feet broad and 2 or 3 inches 
petty chieftains of that time had their defensive strongholds in thickness. On tln. si? Mib.-ti net arcs were placed the 
constructed in the “ freshwater lochs” of the country, ’and groups of huts coniiioslng the tlliniorit; for the peculiarity 
there is record evidence of. a similar .system in the w'cstcrn of these lake dwellings is that they were pile villages, or 
parts of Scotland. The* archmological researches of the clusters of huts occupying a l- 4 mmon philforni. The huts 
past few years have shown that such artificial construe- themselves were quadrilateral in imin. The size of each 
tions in lakes were used as defensive dwellings by the separate dwelling is in .soniti c:im > nuuketl by boards rcst- 
Celtic people of post Roman and mediaeval * times (see ing edgeways on the platturni, like the ^killing boards over 
Ckannogs). Similar researches on the Continent have also the flooring of tho rooms in a im.ch ru The walls, 

established tho fact that in pre-histcvic times nearly all the which were siqiported by po^ts, ur by piles of greater 
shallow lakes of Switzerland, and many in the adjoining length, w'cre formed of wattle- \v«»rk, cv*atLd w ith clay. The 
countries — w Savoy and the north di Italy, in Austria and floors were of clay, and in esn h thmr th» re was a hearth 
Hungary, and in Mecklenburg and Piiineratiia — wero cunstructe<l of flat slabs qf stom . The' mi, fs were thatched 
peopled, so to speak, by lake-dwelling communities, living with bark, straw’, reeds, or nu-lu.-. As the supor.«?tnictures 
in villages constructed on platforms i iipported by piles, at are in all caaijs gone, there is no e\ idence as to the j'r*.'ition 
varying distances from the 'shores. Tlie principal group-, are and foim of the doorways, or the >\/\\ number, and [*osition 
those in the Lakes of Bourget, Geneva, Xeiicha'tel, Bienne, of the windows, if there, were any. In sonu- cuse^ the 
Zurich, and Constance lying to tho north of the* A^p.^, remains of the gangway .s or bridg. - c 'nnecting the settle- 
and iu the Lakes Maggiore, Varese, Tseo, and Garda lyhig inents with tlie shore ha\c bemi tlisc<'\cud, but in otheis 
to the south of that mountain range. Many smaller lakes, thf village appi ars to ha\e bt fii piacticall^ in-ular and 
however, contain them, and they arc also found in peat accessible only by canoes. Several of thoe sii glc tree 
moors on the sites of ancient lakes now drained or silted rnioes have been foiiml, one i*f whi^h is 13 feet in length 
up. In some of the largorllakes the number of settlements and I fevt 4 inclu s in its gM'at.'>t wi<lth. It is imposMl le 
has beon very great Fifty are enumerated in the Lake to estimate with any (h grci* nf urtainty the numbt r (»f 
of Neuchatel, thirty'tw'o in tho Lake of Constance, twenty- separate dwellings of whic h any «*f the-.* \i]higcs nan have 
four in the Lake of Geneva, and twenty iu the Lake of consi.steil, but at Xicdeiw\] tlu \ .-tond contiguously 

Bienne. Some of these Bettlements have been of con- on the |»hitfv)rm, the .space between them not cxciedinglS 
siderable size. The site of the lake dw’elling of 'Wangen, feet in width. Tlu* .-ize of the lints al^(>^alil d ct-n.-itlcr' 
in tho Untersee, Lake of Constance, forms a parallelogram ably. At Xiedeiw\] tluy wiv' 20 fu.t long and 12 fett 
more than 700 paces in length by about 120 pace.s \\ hie, while at riobtnhaiiM n they wore about 27 feet long 
in breadth. The settlement at Merges, which is one of by about 22 feet wide. 'Hie iliai.utor of tlie idics 
tho largest in the Lake of Geneva, is 1200 feet long by 17)0 jisso<-iated w itli the sites of Ih.' variuii'; .-etth iiiLiits dis- 
feet in breadth. The settlement of Sutz, one of the largest closes the fact that in .^mue they ha\o been the 

-in the Lake of Bionno, extends over an area of 6 English dw’clliugs of a people u.^^ing iiv> mateii.ds but stone, bone, 
aeve^ and was connected with the shore by a gangway and wood for their imph luents, uinan.Liits, and weapiais ; 
n^ly. 100 yards long and about 40 feet wide. The sub- in other.s, of a [u'ople u.-ing I ron.'e a> w tll l.^ stiait* and 
Structure which supported the platform.s on which tlio bone ; and in olliers again iion and bn n/e wue um d. But, 
dwellings wero placed was most frequently of piles driven though the cluiradi r of the a>.‘'<»i iat. il n lie^ is thus cliaiigcd, 
into.'the bottom of tho lake. Leas frequently it consisted there is lu) correspiuiding cliangc iu the ct-u.-ti iiction and 
of a Stack of brushwoiid or fascines built up from the arrangi ineuts of the dwcllingN. ’I'lie ttknu-iit in the I.ake 
bottbm and strengthened by stakes penetrating the niiuss of MiUKsseeilurf, near I'ern, all.uds tlic ino'^t pvrfcct example 
SOM to keep it from spreading. When piles were used of a lake dwelling of tl;*' St. iie age. It was a panillelo- 
they were simply tho rough stems of trees of a length pro- gram 70 feet long l»y oO feet \.idc, Mipjiorted on piles and 
portioned to tho depth of the water, sharpened somo- liaving a gangway built un fa^jg. ts cnmieetiiig it with tfie 
times by fire and at other times chopped to a point by land. The super-'inu tun* had been de.-troyed by fire. The 
hatchets. On their level tops the beams supporting the implements found in the ivlic* bed uniler it wore celts or 

i platforms were laid and fastened by wrooden pins, or inserted axe. heads of stone, with tluir haftings of stag’s horn and 
n mortices cut in the heads of the piles. In some cases wood ; a Hint saw’, set in a liaiulle of fir wood ai;<l fa^^clle^l 
^he whole constructionwasfurthersteadied and strengthened with asphalt; llint tl.dvcs ami arrow -heads ; liarpoon.s of 
cross beams, notched into tho piles below the supports stag's horn witli baibs ; awls, needles, chi.'^els, fish-hooks, 
of the platform. The platform itself was usually composed and other iinphinenls (»f bone; a comb of }ew*woodr) 

, , 6t rough layers of unbarkod stems, but occasionally it inches long ; and a .‘•k.ite mailo out of the leg l);.iie of a 
- was formed more regularly of boards split from larger horse. The pi4teiy con.^isted cliiefiy of i« .uglily made 
stems. When the mud was too soft to afford foothold for vessels, some of whioh Nvere of large size, otluas lia*! hole.s 
the piles they wore mortised into a framework of treo under the rims for suspensuai, and many were covereil with 
trijinks placed horizontally on the bottom of the lake. On an encrustation of soot, the result of their use ns culinary 
theqt^r, hand, when the bottom was rocky so that tho vessels. Burnt wheat, barley, and linseed, with many 
&ot be drivexh they were steadied at their bases varieties of seeds and fruits, were, plentifully mii\gled with 
'IsOiiliil enveloped in n jmound pf loose stones, deposited the bones of the stag, the ox, the swine, the sheep, and 
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the goat, rcpreseiiting the ordinary food of the inhabitants, 
while reiimiiis of llie hoavur, the fox, the hare, the dog, the 
hear, the horse, the ulk, ami tho bison were also found. 
The settlement of Jioben hausen, in the moor which was 
formerly tlui bed of liie ancient Lake of Pfiiffikon, seems 
to have continued in occupation after the introduction of 
bronze. Tlie site covers an area of nearly .*1 acres, and is 
estimatetl to lri\c contained 100,000 piles. In some parts 
three distinct siicci sdoiis of inluibited platforms have boon 
tr.iced. 'riiL* tirst had heeii destroyed by fire. It is repre- 
.saiited at the boitoin of thel ike by a layer of charcoal mixed 
with inij'Ieinciits of .‘^tone and bone, and other relic.s highly 
carbon i/cd. The sreond is represented above tlic bottom 
by a >eri'> of pihs uith bimit heads, and in the bottom by 
a l:iy» r i h irenal mixed with corn, a[»[»les, cloth, hones, 
pittterv. ami implements of stone and bone, separated from 
the lii>t liver of chareod by feet of peaty .^eiliment inter- 
mixed uirli relies of tlie oeeujr.ition of the pl.'itforni. The 
piles of th" tliird sottli'inent do not reaeli down to tlie shell 
marl, but are fixed in the layois re[u-esenting the iir-t and 
secoml settlements. 'Phey are formed of split oak trunks, 
wliih' iliH-e of the two lir>t settlements are round stems 
eliielly of soft wood. The huts of this last .setthamuit 
appear to h ive had cattle stilN placed between them, the 
dro[>pings and litter forming lieaps at tlu' lake bottom. 
The bones of the animals eonsunud as f(»od at this station 
were found in .such imniber.s that 5 tons Wv.e collected in 
the construction of a watercourse which cross«.d the site. 
Among the wooden objects recovered from the folic beds 
W'ere tiib>, plat-s, hnlhs, :ind .sj)oon<, a Hail tor threshing 
corn, :i 1 i^t for .^treteIling >hoi‘S of hide, celt liamllos. elj^ib-, 
long-bow’.s of yew, thiats, ainl iinpleim tits of fisliing, ami a 
dug-out canoe 1 2 feet loinj*. No Hpindlo-whorls wauv. found, 
but there were many vaiii-tie-i of eloth, platted and woven, 
bundles of yarn, and bills of string. Among the tools <»f 
bone and stag's horn w'eio awK, needles, harpoon.s, .scraping 
ttiol.s, and haftiiujs for .stone axe-heads. Tlio implements 
of .stone w’ero chietly axe-lieads and arrow-lieails. Of clay 
and eaithenware there, were many vjirietiis of domestic 
dishes, cups ami jiipkins, and crueiblos or imdting pots 
made of clay ami horse dung and still retaining the <Ir(j.ssy 
coating of tho mcdte<l metal. No bnm/o object.s have yet 
been found at l^>berlllau^en, jdtlmugh tlie presemco of tlio 
ciiicibh s attf^-.ts the fact of the ii-o of th.it uietal. The 
.settlement of Auvornier in the J..ike of Xeiiehatcl is the 
riehe.st and im>st considerable .st.it ion of the JJronze age. 
It has yiL'lded buir bnui/.e swurds, ten .socketed si)ear-heads, 
forty celts or .axelieads ami siekle.s, fifty knives, Iweiily 
.‘'ocketed ^lii^•?ls, four harnimr-) and an anvil, sixty rings for 
the amis at d legs, .several liiiddy maiate torques or twisted 
noek liiij'. ami upwards of two huiiclred liair pins of 
vaiioii, -i/* n[j to Ifi iiicln-s in Icngtli, .‘•orne having 
s[.h'.rif il l.r.id-! in which [•late-, (.f g.>id were set. Mould.s 
for .^ickh-. 1 iii'-o-he.'id'!, and brarelets w-ere found cut in 
."fiaif; nr mtdo in baked clay. From four to five liumlred 
oi i'tNiy !'''»dy made ami elegantly ^lJaped are 
;ridii:it(-d by til • ti i'_on»-nts recoverml from the relic bed at 
thU st.iti.ai. [n the tthne-nt at Alarin in the Luke of 
NTiiichat 'ion tak' • tlc' [.hi'' - of \Nhatever in tlie older 
lake. li;i,._r^ , jj],,.,. ,,f Ixme, or bronze. 

’Wool, ;ir: u.il I'.rjf.l, of a p^-culiarly fibrous iron, 
J?.nd turni led witli iom .'-he.jth'i. Tlie spearheads arc 
lir.re, :-oni‘ tiiic . u-' mnrh \^\ inelies in length, with 
blade-; imh-i.f d by ' _'!iiei.t il eurve.s. Shield mmintings, 
hor.se < .rijqwn.f'., ah I p'r on d ornament.s such as fibuhe are 
hen- made iren in f»f br(>nzf!, and lionian and ttullic 
coins foiled itj til - h li - bed bring tin; occupation of the 
vcttIciii**nL <li-^tim:fly within the liistoric period. Tho 
■antiquity, of the carli -i • ettlemciita of the Stone and 
Pifonze ago3 ifl not ca[)able <.f being deduced from existing 
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evidence. “ We may venture to^ place them,” says Dr 
Keller, ‘h'n an ago when iron and bronze had been long 
known, but had not come into oumdistricts in such plenty 
as to bo used for the commou purposes of household life, 
at a time when anil)cr had already taken its place as an 
ornament and bad become an object of trafiic.” It is now 
established that the people who erected the lake dwellings 
ill Switzerland were also the pcopltj*who weye spread over 
the mainland. The forms and the ornamentatiun of the 
implements and weapons of stone and bronze which are 
fi>iind in the lake dw’cllings are the same as those of the 
implemcnt.s and wca[)on8 in Mieso materials which are 
found in the soil of the adjacent regions, and both groups 
of Tclics must therefore bo ascribed to tho industry of one 
and the same peojde. Whether (hvelling on the land or 
dwelling in the lake, they have exhibited .so many indica- 
tions of capacity, intelligence, industry, and social organi- 
zation tliat they cannot be considered as presenting, even 
ill llicir Strne age, a low ro«dition cf culture or civilization. 
Their axes were made pf tough .stones, sawn from the block 
by Hint, and ground to the fitting shape. They were fixed 
by tlie butt ill a socket of stag’s horn, mortised into a 
liandh' of wood. Their knives and savv.s pf Hint were 
mounted in wooden handles and fixed with asphalt. They 
made and used an endless variety of bone tools. Their 
pntteiy, though roughly finished, is well made, the vessels 
often »*f large, size and capable df standing the fire as cook- 
ing uteiisiis. For domestic dishes they al.so made wooden 
lub^ .plates, spoons, ladles, and the like. The industries 
rf >i)ii)iiing and weaving were largely practised. They 
m.iile m-ts ami fishing lines, and u.sed canoes. They 
practiced agiiculture, cultivating several varieties of wdieat 
ami barley, bc.sidc.s millet and flax. They kept horses, 
cattle, .-beep, goats, and swdno. Their clothing was partly 
ol lim n and partly of- w'oollcn fabrics and the skins of 
th-ir beasts. TheiFfood w'as nutritious and varied, their 
dwellings neither nnliealthy nor incommodious. They 
li\e.l in the security and comfort obtained by social organi- 
z.itinn, and were apparently intelligent, industrious, and 
pro.'speDiU'; coinmunities, ** 

'Flu* III itciijils for the invcstig.'ition of this singular phaso of pre* 
hi^toiic- lifi* wtie first collrotcil and sy.slcTiiatiziMl by llio Into Dr 
F nliij nnl K» ll« r, wlio (liciUt Zurich, July ‘21, IftSl, in the eiglity- 
lii-st <.f his Jigi*. Thf-y were suhniittnl in a series of seven buc- 
ii j.rdts to the Scjeii-ty of Antiquaries of Ziirieli, of wlueJi he 
\\.i> [»n sulfiit, jiiifl j»rinlcd in the Soeiely's Tninwirtions, MiUheiU 
innvii ,h r Antiijiiirrisrheii fJf'scUscJui/t in Zurich t vols. i. -xix., 4to, 

1 ■' 7*l. The snhstanco of these rejidrts luw also been issued as a 

s«- j ..I I :i t w Ml k 1 1 1 }*jigland , The Lnl-R Tnaell ingsof Siritzei landand other 
/.■///vf./7'> hy Dr Ferdinand Keller, translated and arranged by 
John Kdw.cd ‘2d ed., ‘2 vols. 8vo, London, 1878. Other works 
oil th.* arc Frederic Troyoii, Ilnhilntims Lacusiret des 

ns it vuAi'nies^ 8vo, Lausanne, 1860; E. Desor, Les 
' f'onJrurtiuits Lneustrea du hoc de Neuchatel, 8vo, 
r.in 1 m; r.. I )eMir ami L. Favre, U lid Jtjr. dn Brontui Lacustre 
ni pjiris, 1874 ; A. Pen’in, fitude jm^hiaforique stir la 

,s.irni,’ innit fi I'e/ioffiic Idcustre (Lea Pahfittea du Lac de 

ito, i’aris, 1870 ; Erv-st Cliantre, Lea Bala f (tea ouCrni- 
ft, I'rimn.'i l.iiriisirf.H i/u Lfic dc raladru, folio, Clinniheiy, 1871; 
IhiiUiloiie . (l.-istiildi, Lah'e Hahitatima and jnrehiatone Ktymahia in 
(hr T>nt>r 'iis find Mnrl-heda of Northern and Central Italy^ trans- 
l;it«il hv II. Chambers, 8 vo, London, 1866; Sir John Lubbock, 
yVv h I -.Inrit' Timra^ 4th cd., 8vo, liondon, 1878. (J. AN.) 

LAKfllMPUD, or Luck iMi»ooK, a British district in the 
extreme i*a'4 of the province of Assam, extending from 26* 
T)!' to ‘27 ' o F X. lat., and from 93* 49' to 96* 4' K long. 
It lies fdong both banks of the Brahmaputra, which belongs 
to the diMrict for about 400 miles of its course; and it is 
bounded X. by the Daphlo, Miri, Abar, and Mishmi hills, 
K. by the Mishmi and Singpho hills, S. by the watershed 
of tiiu Putkai range and the Lohit branch of the Brahma- 
putra, and W. by the districts of Darrang and Sibsagar. 
To the north and north-east the frontier is undefined. The 
Brahmaputra i.s navigable for steamers in all seasons as far 
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as Dibrugarh, in the rainy season as far ns Sadiya ; its ] 
navigable tributaries within the district arc the Siibansiri, 
Dibru, and lluri ftihiug. 'I’he greater part of the urea 
(11,500 square miles) is sparsely occupied by independent 
hill tribes, and only 3200 square miles arc directly under 
British adniinistratioiu The elephant, rhinoceros, bear, 
buffalo, wild cattle, and deer are abundant; the captur- 
ing of elephants is a Giwernmcnt monopoly worth from 
£3000 to £^500 annually. Coal and petroleum (both 
worked for a short time about 18GG), building stone, lime- 
stone, and irouclay exist in the district ; and gold has been 
washed in the hill streams from time inyiiemurial. llice 
was grown on 39,460 acres in 1871. Tea is grown with 
European capital and under European supervision, and has 
iu recent years matje great progress, the plantations in 1 874 
covering 89,370 acres. ISiik cloth is made from the coc»)ons 
of the mnifd worm {Sdt^iruin which fcctls on 

the sum tree ; but the maniifacturo has greatly fallen 
A thousand cocoons yif'Vl G or •z, of thread,* worth lOs. 
to Us. per pound. The exports of Lakliimi)ur arc tea, 
mugii silk, india rubber, beeswax, ivory, and nuistard see l ; 
the imports rice, opium, tuljacco, suit, oil, and cotton cl<»th. 
The ami.inUj’air establUlied by the Covernment at Sadiya 
is less of commercial than of political importance. 

The population of tin* settled distrii.t iu 1S71-72 was 121,267, 
residing in 125 villages, ami iiu-luding 2s .ss<s ul»ungiii« s, 6s,:iSS 
sunii-lliiiduizrd ai)origines, 19,718 laMi* Hindus, 1182* Moli.uu- 
inediins. 'flit* most imintTons Hindu was the Kolitji 
the I'ornier priests of lli« uboi4giniil kings of Assam; tk ‘V liavi* nt>\v 
tak'Mi to agrieulture, and rank as jiuie Si'elras. Of tin 
Hiiidui/e.d aborigines tlie most niiineioiLs tribe is the Abjim, tlie 
former rulers of the coiintry (11^912) The hill tiilMS ol Jie 
unsotiled distrh’t are broadly distingui-bed into a Shan g oup 
(Khaiutis and Singplnns) and an ln<io. Chinese group ^Misbnii^, 
Abars, Miris, Huphlas, &e.). Most, if not all of them, hav*‘ M*nt 
out little colonies who settl^^ o.l the borders of the plains. Tlu re 
me no towns in the T.akliimpuiMbsli iet. Hibiugaib, on the Hibiii, 
a few miles above its jnnetion with tlie ICrhmajnitra, is tbe(b)»l 
civil station, with a* population of 11879 in 1872. I.akbimpui 
tigures largely in the uiitials of Assam as the region wlu ie sueis s- 
sivo invaders from the east iirst reaelnsl the lirabmaputra. The 
Hara Hhniyas, originally from the western provinees of India, writ* 
drivun out by the Clmlia'^ (a Shan rfue\ and these in tbeii tnni 
gave ]>laec to their more ]iowerful bretlireii, tin* Abains, in lb«* lOlli 
century. The Hurrnesfi, who had ruiiuMl tin* native kingdom-, 
were exptdled by the Hrilish in 182.5; but it was not till 18«'i9 that 
the country was taken under direct briti.sh management. 


deserved fame. Bi;t his love of notoriety fully mpinllcd 
Ilia .scientific zcnl, nnd earned fur him a.s much ridicule ns 
his iini)etuoiis temi)CT di/l hostility. These faults were 
partially outw’eiglied by his generosity and lionevolcnce. A 
strict adherence to hyirienic rule.s h>ng [»rcserved Ids lienltli, 
but eventually shortem d his life, lie died April 1, 1807, 
of consumption aggnivnti d by systefuatic e.xposurc li» cold, 
Although his inve -tig.it Mr . «.inlu. ti‘«l Ilf •• 1 itlii 1 

than genius, the e.iiei i- nf l.il iii.lc nm.-t be i-rgaolcd a «»f t IMIIO lit 
serviee to astiorinmy. !'.> h t.l.Mt. a- a leetuier ami wiiiM- hr 
gave to the .si-ieiiec unr v.m, j -1 |„.j bis j>I.iiu.-taiy tables, 

into \\ hii‘b he iiit luiiut ril I (i| I . i im. t i n.'iln d )»' ituibati"n‘<, \\eu- 
llie be^t avail. dill- up t«> tk- . n i ..I i!m- .»Mitiiiy: and the 

balaiiile pri/e, iiistiiiitid !■> I' rii 1 i,,j. |i,, , i,i,.j ustnui. mi'-al 

]n-rformanee of ein li N'.ii, -iill . to bi-^ • bn* bis 

favourite pm .-suit. Ainoii',^ i 1,.- ’ ...inii iis uuik-, ao- Tmlft 

f/'. bs//v>/oa /////’, 2 vols. It-), 17*,! . ■! . .lul-.’.i. I \..ls , 1771 81, 

.*bl eilitioli, O VoU , 17'.ej| ; Jl.*,,. . ’ ' / ', w . . ^ , 1 - o ] , gi \ iiig 
the pl.ie4‘>s uf ;'in.rK'0 stai'» . 1‘ >1 i- ' < ./ !, l-o.-;^ with a 

histoiy of isiii.iininy ihmii l<'i *■> I**.' i/- - 

1 7''.') ; ^ »/*• A'// 1 7'.'.’. . I • I- ' I J’l K < t-. . II !'if^)i\ 

a x.iluabl.- r. ei.i.l i.f !.i- !! I ' ’ T*..' • )j. , ,iiii"'.iiir.iti'd 

;ib<»\e onr liiuidi'-il ,ni<l t'JI \ j ..j- . t>i : ,< • 1 r.-. \i n rn e*., 

edltr.l tin* ( 'i.n to-, ^sn n. •' ? ‘f. . . 17. * .71, 1 I .'Ml 1791' 

1 aij-l I,,;,, liie I nil' 1 :'bi,'4 'J ■ n . f M..nlu. la':# 

J/i.sf-iu't d'.'i jin'^.ij I \ l-'-J. 

LALlTPril, or Li jj.i 1 i’o* iig ,i Ihili'li ili^triit in the 
lieuleuant-governoi-lii[» of tlu- Ni-itli \V» -1. i u I'l'ovlnces, 
India, extending fioiu 21 9 to 25 14 N. Int . ainl fnuii 
78" 12' lu 79" 2' l*b long., avIiIi .un ;ire:i of 1917 -tpUin* 
miles. It i.N bounded X. uud \\'. by Hie nwr IJetw g S.W. 
b} H i -^Si'aravan, S. by the \ iiidhyaelrd Uli.its :ui<l the 
Sugar (SaugiU*) distrii t of the (‘entr.d rioviuix-s, S. K. and 
£. by Orchha state ainl tlie l»l.u-’:in. The distii«t i.s .an 
uinuduting plain about t\iT on an awi.ige above 

the sea level, in tlie hill Ci>uiitry of Hundclkhaiid, sloping 
gradually no^th\\a^d.•^ from tlie Vindli\a range to tin- l-etwa 
and Jumna. It is draiin-d by .‘‘rvenii iiupoilunt Iributaric'* 
of the Jumna, and an immen-e nuin]M_r of smaller stream.^ ; 
but their rapiil ami frisjuently .swollm ciu rents, iii^tead of 
fertilizing, impoverish the land and sweep awa\ enibaiik- 
j ments ami briilge.s. The gviictcd condition oj tin* disiii.-t, 
j is far from prosperous. A huge propoition (*!' the aiei is 
1 cuvored with jungle, ami the poor jookini: villagt - uic tew 
I and far bet ween. Only .'bU) sipraie milt ^ weir Uidri tilluee 
ill 1872 ; the f(H>tl stutlV (m.unly win. it. ernn, b.iilev, ami 


LALANDE, JosErii Ji^aidME Lkfkani;ais dk (1732- 
1807), a noted astronomer, was .born at Hourg (department 
of Ain), July 11, 1732. His parents, who were in ea.sy 
circumstances, sent him to Paris to study the law' ; but tln^ 
accident of lodging in the Hotel Cliiny, wlierc Dclisle iiad 
his observatory, determined his astronomical vocation, ;iiul 
ho becamo the zealous nnd favoured piqul of both Delisle 
and Lemormier. He, however, completed liisleg;d studies, 
and was on the point of returning to Bourg to ])ractise 
there as an advocate, when Lenionnier obtained permission 
b) send him, in his own place, to Berlin, for the pur[»ose of 
making observations on the lunar pundlux iu ciuicert with 
tht»e of Lacaillo at the Cape of (jlood Hope. The .succC'S- 
fal execution of Lis task procured for him, before he was 
twenty-one, admission to the Academy of Berlin, and tlie 
post of adjunct astronomer to that of I’aris. He now' 
devoted himself to the improvement of the ])hint*tary 
theory, publishing iu 1759 a corrected edition of Halley’s 
tibles, with a history of the celebrated comet w hose return 
in that year ho had aided ClairAut to calculate. In 17G2, 
Holisle resigned in his favour the chair of astronomy in 
tlie College de France, the duties of which were discharged 
by Lalandc with edat during forty-six years. His house 
became an astronomical seminary, and amongst his pupils 
wore Delambre, Fiazzi, Mechain, and his own nephew, 
Michel Lalaude. By his publications in connexion with 
the transit of 1769 he won great and, in some respects, 


millet) arc never pnulunil iu irne li jn.itt.i \ than 

iieee.Nsary for Inr.d eonsumpti<’ii, ainl a b.jil \r:ir ii-.*'ull> 
in seaieity, if not famine. A*' but liitb* i-iba e m ib*' way 
of irrigatiiui, the. spring liarve.st is a vt i\ piMU (»rie . and if 
the r.iint.dl .siiik.s much bilow it.-' .l^elMl:e of to iu(lie> ibe 
autumn llar^e^t. is uIm) .svaiits. 

In 1865 the ]»i>]'ul.ilii'n w.is-JH.l . ‘i. 1"'-’ i' v i ly 212. «)<)!, 
while the iiuisiki 1 of xill.ip-, h -1 t.bl- :i 7.' ' About 

1‘8 juT U’lit. ■2u7,788'i 4*1' tie* iiili.it'’! I' l-'T.’ vV.'U* Hiinlus t!'.- 
Ib.iln.i.iiis ijwiiibenii;' 2e,(‘..’.7. li’ oi ll'in’ is 11 Thr 

Ikiinlrl.is .Mil' 1 lie inn-t iii.ji' ' : ib\ , tin I’.ani.t.s eoin- 

iiifo i.ill\ . A ft w HnUtis u'l l-'ii:. i e. :!.« Hi, :in4 abov : VhOeo 

S.ili.ii i\ .is, ;i ih ^l.iih'il boily i_. - It* till* police 

out liali.i ns iirofesvitiii.il t.'ii' X ■’ -i ilti i'i il thlou^hoiit tin* 
jiUli^le. Till* ilistih t ’.s .i.li'.to::-’' : 1 ■ i lli'* l.i-U U ^ul-itloli syst.-ih 
i»y ;i ih-]»ut y-eoumusMiMifr 'I’h. ‘M 1; n.-aii-Mp ibts is b.ibtpui town 
(popul.itiim 8’.*76 in 1872. i-. uf tin- i-.u best k'.tiwu in- 

linbitaiit.s of I ..lilt pur : ihrv 1 o* hit ti e 's ol tin ir iiitiiiiit'- hiyli 
st.ite of i irili.'.itiou in tv n.pl- ^ iii4 o- < i . oils, 'riir} \\i o- sin i * vi.i 
1»N I til* ('‘haU'h’l piiMi • 't wl'oH. till ii’ t:. Ill o i. to 

.I'uuiiibiT of ]»oity i:i.K pi i:t!( 111 imIiis In ih,* llt!i .nemv iJn* 
Hinnlelas inv.ulrtl tin toniiTv. aiil 1. 'litpiir lii'.ill> bi«vii>i‘ i p.»ii 
of the state of I’lian.^ n. wliit-li ••ontinued for tin* p.it pra* - 
tieallv iinlepin'lent till tin* be^innino of tin 19th iriiUny. whin 
Siinlliia, ])io\iikril bv i.inls into Ciw.iliiir, sfn* 1'tip‘i'ir 

a;'.uiKst l..ilitpnr. iinl look the i^oV'-na lent uieh r liis -iU' ! - tiitiol. 
Ill 1829 two-tliinls t»r his terntoiy \\:i,^ ifstoinl to thi < h.n.bii 
sovi*ri‘ii:jn. Tin* ifin.iiinler of the eoiiutiv, wb.n h w.is o; mil by 
Siiuihia, was ir IS-M inaile over to the Hriti 4i l!o\ u nn.i The 
lUiiiiiehi I hiefs of b.ditpur weie ainoug tho.se who 111 .'“! i.igeily 
joined the mutiny, and it was only after a severe .siruu'Ac tb.ii the 
district was again paeitied. a 
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LALLY, Thomas Aktiiimi, Baron De Tollendal, 
Count DE (1702 -I TOO), French general, descended from 
an old Irish family who emigrated to France along with 
the Stuarts, was born in Daiiphind in January 1702. . His 
father, colonel in an liish-French regiment, familiarized him 
with active service fnan his boyhood, and he rose step by 
step ill a career tli>tiiigiiished for bravery and conduct till 
in 1711 he was ereated a brigadier by Louis XV. on the 
field of Foiiti noy. I'revioiis to this he had been engaged 
in several pints tor the restoration of the Stuarts, and in 
1745 he iicenmp.inicd ('harlos Edward to Scotland, serving 
as aidC'ilc-cMiu[) at the battle Falkirk. Ksenping in dis- 
guise ti) Fraiiee, ho joined tlio army of Marshal Saxo in the 
Low (\)iinliies, and for his ciuidiiet ut the capture of 
]\racstiLht in 17 IS received tlie grade of marshal of the 
camp. When the French in 1750 resolved to lit out an 
ex[*editou to reco\er their i>oN\er in India, Lally was 
appoinleil to the chief comniaiid. Arriving at Fondicheni 
in 175S, he alarmed the English by hi.s first successes, and 
even laid siege to Madras. iJut he was ill supported by 
his countrymen, lii.s military ehe.st was empty, and his 
bravery and zeal were not combined with the qualities 
nece.ssary for siuice.^s in- Indian administration. Madra.-> 
was relieved by a liritish llcLt, and the English iiiulcr 
Cootc assumed the otfeiisivo, and inllicted a Bcvere defeuL 
on Lally at M'andi\va>h. lie still made a long and 
Btubborn resistance, but was iiltimatLly besieged in 
Pondiclicrri and «:ompelIed to .‘juiieiidcr in January 1701. 
Keturning to I’rance on p*iuili‘, lie was thrown into 
Pui)ular indignation at the collati^c of French [»ower in 
India demaiulcd a \ictim, and the parliament of Paris 
Benteiiced him to deitli on a vagiin and frivolous acch.sa- 
tioii. The Jinlici.d murder of Lully (iHli May 170G; was 
u.\posod by Voltaire, and his si'ii Lally-'rollondal obtaineil 
in 177SjLlie formal rL\er''al of the .sentence. 

LA^^ATS^^ i-, partly religious, puitly poIiti'‘al. Peligi- 
oiLsly it i.s the corrupt loriuof riuddhi«^m pre\;ileut in Tibet 
and Mongolia. It -tands in a rehititjn^hip to primitive 
Buddhhm similar to that in wliieli Ibunau Catholicism, so 
long aa the t uifioral p(t;\er of iliu i»upe was still in 
exi.^tenee, st«u^.l to [iriinitive C'hiL'.tiaiiily. The ethical 
and ineta[.]iy':< al i ijuj.st conspicuous in the doclrimjs 
of Liiutai.-m me uot confined to the highlands of Central 
Asli, they rile accept 1 i!i ifrcat measure also in Jai)ari nnd 
Cliina. It i') the inii.ci ol tliese ideas with a hierarchical 
.‘'y.-'tem, and with the tL-nq»oral .'-oveieignty of the head of 
tint system in 'ribet, which con*,titntes what is di.stinctively 
uridei vtr»ofl by the term Lruaai.-aii. Laiiiaism is haidly 
Calculcited to attract miuli attention for its own sake. 
Tib -tan supcr.''titions and Tibetan p'llities arc alike repug- 
nant to \\ e-tmi minds. But, as ."o many unfounded beliefs 
and ' siiinif, tu.-torii.s have a sjjecial \aluc of their fAvii to 
til - .-‘U'lrnt of ft)lklore, .<o Lamai^iii ha> acquired a sj>ecial 
int'-i^.'. -t to the -tmlt-nt of conj[iarative hi'>t(»ry through the 
not’ dfi.l whicli it.s lii'toiy preseiiLs to that t)f 
tli“ ( 'nor. li ( f iJiaii-*. 

Tlie «•. i,t, p, r, ,j|" pj-irnitivc Luddhi.siii w'a.s the doctrine 
of “Ai.ili -t-hip, - a-\'tciiiof ethicalandmeiitalsLdf culture, 
in whic‘1 c_liv* i iic f- ws- found fnjrn all the my.sterio.s and 
8(>rrows o{ life iri a ‘li.oig-; (J heart to bo reached here on 
earth. Thi- d-.. a, have been held very nearly 
in its •ciginal puint , fp.m the time wdien it was propounded 
by (Jotjjrna in the 5ih century jei;. down to the period in 
whicli riorllicrn India w.i- iir.aded and conquered bythoTIuii.s 
at about the comibet.f! iiji ut nf f Miristian era. At that 
time there had an.-en a -(■li..ol of liuddliist teachers who 
called thedr doctrine the “Cin at Vehirle.” It was not in any 
contradiction to the nhh;r doctrine, which they contemptu- 
ously caUed the Little ''/ ■liiclc,’* but included it all, and was 
based upon pit. The li tinguiahing characteristic of the 


newer school was the importance w^hich it attached to 
“Bodlsatship.” The older school had taught that Qotama, 
who had propounded the doctrine of ''Arahatship, was a 
Buddlia, that only a Buddha is capable of discovering 
that doctrine, and that a Buddha is a man who by self-* 
denying efforts, continued through many hundreds of 
different births, has acquired the so-called Tm Paramit^ 
or cardinal virtues in such pcrfcctior that ho is able, when 
sin and ignorance have gained the upper hand throughout 
the world, to cave the human race from impending ruin.' 

P.iit until the process of perfection has been completed,, 

I iiiitil the momenji when at last, the sage, sitting under tlie 
Ik) tree, ac(]nires that particular insight or wisdom which 
is (.ailed Enlightenment or Buddhahood, he is still only a 
I lioJisat. And the link of connexion between the various . 

Bodi.sats in the future Buddha's successive births is not a 
I .sDiil whicli is transferred from body to body, but the Icai-ma^ 
or chaiMcter, which each successive Bodisat inherits from 
, his jireilcc 'ssors in the lpn[r chain of existences. Now the 
, older school also held, in the first place, that, when a man 
' liiid, in this life, attained to Arahatship, his karma would 
not pass on to any other individual in another life, — or in 
other w'ords, that after Arahatship tliora would bo no 
rebirth ; and, secondly, that four thousand years after tho 
Iiiiddha had proclaimed tho Dhamma or doctrine of 
Araliatsliip, his teaching would have died away, wicked- 
and ignorance would have increased in the world, and 
miniher liuddlia would bo required to bring mankind once 
: nil re |t ) a knowledge of the truth. The leaders of the 
(ircat Vehicle urged their followers to seek to attain, not 
.sn much to Arahatship, which would involve only their, 
uwii .salvation, but to Bodisatship, by tho attainment of 
’ \\hich they would bo conferring the blessings of tho 
Dlrimma upon countless muLitudes in the long ages of 
; the future. By thus laying stress upon Bodisatship, 
rathi r than u[)ot> Aiahatshi[i, tho ue\y school, though they 
doubtless merely thought themselyes to be carrying the 
«)Mor orthodox doctrines to their logical conclusion, were 
I illy changing the central point of Buddhism, and were 
.ilt» ring tile direction of their mental vision. It was of no ; 
avail that they adhered in other respects in the main 
the older teaching, that they professed to hold to the same 
ethical j-^v stem, tliat they adhered, except in a few unim- 
I port rit detad.s, to the old regulations of the order of the 
, BiiddLnt mendicant reclines. The ancient books, still 
pnriLivid to iH in tho Pali Pitakas^h\Ax\^ mainly occupied V.. 
with the details of ArahatshijJ, lost their exclusivo value : 
in the eye:, of tlio.se wliose attention was being directed tO;/. 
tlie details of Bodisatship. And tho opinion that every^ 
leadf-r in their religious circles, every teacher distinguished 
among them for Ids sanctity of life, or for his extensive- 
le iming, wa.s a Bodisat, who might have and who probably 
, had inherited tho karma’ of some great teacher of old, 
opened the door to a flood of superstitious fancies. 

It i^ worthy of note that the new school found its 
I eai lii j [)rofes.sor8 and its greatest expounders in a part of 
I India wliieh lay outside the districts to which the personal 
I iidluence of Gotama himself and of his immediate followers 
I liad been confined. The heme of early Buddhism was , 

' round about Kusala and Magadha; in the district, that is 
I to say, north and south of the Ganges between where , 

I Allahabad now lies on tho west, and Ilajgir on the east. 

The home of tho Great* Vehicle was, at first, in the; . 
countries farther to tho north^and west Buddhism arose ' 
in countries, subject indeed to Brahman influence, but 
where tlie sacred language of the Br&hmans was never 
more than a learned tongue, and where the exclusive * ' 

^ Bee, for instance, the BuddhUi Birth SMetf pp. 10^X7 snii , 

KO ro I - . 
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claikns of the Brahra&ne had never boon universally 
admitted. The GJireat Vehicle arose in the very stronghold 
of Bfahmanism, and among a people to whom Sanskrit 
was a familiar tongue. The new literature therefore, 
which the new movement cjilled forth, was written, and 
has been preserved, in Sanskrit, — its principal books of 
Dharmay or doctrine, being the following nine : — (1) 
Prc^Mrpdnjffiitd ; (-) Gan^a-vyuha ; ( 3 ) Dasa-hhume.i- 
vara\ (4) Samddhi-mja \ (5) La/fkdvatdra \ (G) Sad- 
dharma-pundnrlka ; (7) Tathdfjata-rjuhynka ; (8) Lalita- 
viatara ; (9) t^uyarna-prabMsa, The date of none of 
those works is known wi-h any certaintf^ ljut it is highly 
improbable that any one of them is older tlian the Gtli 
century after the death of Gotamii. Copies of all of tuem 
wore brought to Europe l*y Mr B. II. Hodgson, and other 
co[>ies have been receivifd since then ; but none of them 
have as yet been publi lied in Europe (the Lnlifu Visfarn 
has been published by Hajend'-a Liil Mitra in Oah iUtii), 
and only two have Leon tra.’isbited into arr^ European 
language. These are the Lalita Vtsb/rff, translated into 
French, through the Tibetan, by :\r. Foiicaux, and the 
Saddliarma pHhdanhty translated into French by ^I. 
Eugene Brjnouf. The former of tlies.? twr> is a Ic^^tiulary 
work, partly in verse, on the life of (lotanvi, the historical 
Buddha ; and the latter, also partly in verse, is devoted to 
proving the essential identity of the (<reat and tiie Littlo 
Vehicle and the eip'-d authenticity of Loth as d< t urines 
enunciated by the niantcr liinisclf. 

Of the authors of these nine works, as inflccil of alf the 
older Buddhist works with one or two exceptions, ;n>tljiiig 
has as yet been ascertained. Tiie founder (»f the system 
of the Great Vehicle is, however, often referred to lunlci* 
the name of Nagarjuua or Nrtgasena, a i)ersonage ct k- 
brated oven in the couiitiles to which the Greater Vehic le 
has never penetrated as the contemnorary and religinus 
instructor of the Yuvanaking Milindn, <iiid as the answerer 
of the famous Qnntions of a work still preserved 

in its Pali form.^ As Milinda may with all probability 
be identified with the Greek king ^fenander, wlio was one 
of the followers of Alexander the Great in Bactria, this 
tradition would imply that the origin of the Great Vehicle* 
must be assigned to us early a date as the ‘Jd century ii.r. 
But the work itself was probably coin[)()scd at lea^t s.ane 
centuries afterwards ; and it would be hazardous t<» attach 
too much importance to any chronological data drawn from 
it.;^ We must be content at present to settle a certain his- 
torical sequence in the principal doctrines of the system 
which developed into Lamalsrn, without pretend ing to iix 
any actual datos. 

Together with Xagasona, other early teachers of llie 
Great Vehicle whose names arc known to us are Vasuinitra 
or Vasubandhu, Aryadeva, Dharmapala, and ( binamati all 
of whom were looked upon us Botlisats. As ilie newer 
achool did not venture so far as to claim as Jhulisats the 
disciples stated in the older books to have been the contem- 
poraries of Gotama (they being preci.scly the persons known 
as Arahats), they attempted to give the appearance of age 
to the Bodisat theory by representing the Binldha as being 
surrounded, not only by his human ct)mpanions the 
Arahata, but also by fabulous beings, whom they repre- 
sented as the Bndisats existing at that time. In the open- 
words of each Mah&y&ua treatise a li^t i.s given of such 
BodisatB, who were beginning, together with the historical 
Bodisats, to occupy a position in the Buddhist church of 
those times similar to that occupied by the sjunta in the 
period of the history of Christianity in the 
V'hurch of Borne. And these lists of fabulous Bodisuts 
TO ve now a distinct historical importance. For they grow 

Dr V. Trencknor, Iiondon, 1880. 


in length in the later works ; and it is often possible by 
compuiing them one with another lo fix, not the date, but 
tho comparative age of the books in which they occur. 
Thus it is a fair inferenco to draw from tlie shentuess of 
the list in the )[n ^ words of tho Laflfu as 

compared with that in the fir.st sections of the Stuldharma 
Piiwhirlkfty that llie latter work is nuicli the youiigiii* of 
the two, a conclusion iip[»(U’tL(l also by other cogsiderntiniis. 

Among the Bndisal-; iiieiitiimed in tlie St(ddlmrnia 
Piiwjnnhf^ and not i) in the L<dita as 

atteiiflanton the Ibnldlia :iir Mmijn-sn and Avalokitcsvara. 
Thatthe.si* saints wore a In iil’. now lodged by tlie f()llowcrs 
of the CJreat \'eliit*]e at tl.o 1 .. Lli.ning of the otli century 
is dear fmm tlie fact tlnit I’.i i ji, wl ri.^iled India 
fd)oiiLthat time, says tli.it in* n the (ba at Wdiiclo'* were 
then wt»rshi[)ping them at M.iII.uim, imt fai fium T>elhi 
(F. IT., chap. xvi.;. '^Ile^e wi.i.' i.’.;,. ,1 tn be c( lestial 

being'- \\ln», iint>irid by lo\e t.i tl.. ],\ni. ui i. t , laid taken 
th(* .‘■(3-called Grout lo v)Uc lu 1.. Mun,- h tn • IJnddlias, 
and who thotob'Vo, vny nat .irall » , dr * , iah'l lH.in Iieavon 
whon tin* actual Ibnldlia u,i- laifli. t' . ii\»ronce to 
Iiim, and to h iinof him. " h* !i* f i i,- -n | lobnbly 
aioM- out i»f tli*‘ iloctriin* of tlif oldi-r rth* uliii.h flid not 
lien}' tie* exi'^truce of tin* vaiioii^ on iti i ■ 1 ',i . ha- ailcal 
mythology and s[iim nlation, but rdhuu-d th !■ actual 
existence as sj»iritT:al !.• and only di [ r> \ lla ui of all 
power over tin; liveN of iiicn, and d'.d i tl" : i to be 
temporary being- liable like men ti» sin and iji.. a.**, and 
re(piirnig like men the '-alvation Ai.diat ^ n-. Among 
them tlie latu- riuddhist" M.ein to li.ivi I'kie*!! tl ir!;uni(rnus 

lis.its ; and to have paifl e-[)Lei‘d i-.\. i*nc" t«» Manjiisii 
as the piT.- on ill eat ion (*1 wi-ihuu, an I to A v ah .kit- :'Wa]Vi a-' 
the p fsouilication of owrniling hA«*. ' Tin* latl'-r indted 
oc‘eu[>ies ill the Mahay.nia vei) inmli ihe i.osithin \^llich 
the ohl llrahnianieul go»l Bralmni, th«* Firl (’aii-e of the 
Br.ihnianif.d speciihition, had beiii allowed to j. tain in 
piimitiNc lUiddhisni. 'khe f-Min* rw.i- aftiVw e.r.!-. id*‘ntitied 
with the mythical lii' t Binhilo"! n.l''d"U.o\\ w] t» ! »o-vd 
in llie Irgeud to have iutr***!.!* ed civili/'itii M inti Td>ct 
about two liundied and tiftv \iMi.s afti-r the d .ith f the 
Bmhlha. 

ddi" way was now opi n to a lapid f *11 fivni the : iieplicity 
of early I»udd]d-ni, in whiidi nieiis all*-ntioii wa: *liivclcd 
to the V iiioiis [>arts of the m of self-i-ultiirc wl ic!i nigii 

could tlamsidve.s [•ractise, t*j a b.l'a f in a wIjoI • j uitheoii 
of saints or angels, wliich up]-! ah *l naue -tioi:uI\ lo t’le Iialf- 
ci\i!i/cd races among wli.-m tie* Gn it A'l h.'eh wa?? Jiow 
j’.iMfe-* ciI. A theory spiang wliieli wa- .'-<]pp*.sed to 
explain the mar* elloii'- [M.wt'j’- i-f li - lanhlha- b\ i . present- 
ing till ni as *‘iily the outwaid a| •* J.e.' e, th.* iellc\ion, as 
it Were, vv eiiianat ioii, i»f ithii *1 I'ltddha- dwtlling in 
the .-hi*' . Tlnse wiTe c ill* d /' ^ liiaJdh^s^ ainl their 
miml'cr was sU[»jm..m* 1 to te. Iik* hat of Ihi* lUuhlhas, 
inniiinc’rabh'. t )nly li\e .if them, howiAcr, oecUjiWvl aiA ^ 
.'<pace in ilk* s[»e**iilat i\ v* wmhi in which the idi^as rfTJ 
later Ibkhlhi-ls h.nl now' b*gnii to move. But. being 
Btiddha*-, they weie supj'*>>ed of r.MilsC li) lune their 
B*nli-at''. ami thm- out of the ti\e hist Bmhlhas of the 
earlier teaching then* gr* w 14) ti\e mystic triniti* s, e.icli 
grv»up c*»n-ist iiig of one of these live Huddlias, hi- prot*'t\j*e 
inhcivenlhe DIiNaid Ilmhilia, and his ceh‘-ti.il Jlo.li.'-at. 
Among thi s** li\ pollk-tieal Indngs, the creati*»fls o!' a si* kly 
sclndii'-t ici'-m, hidhrw abstractions without life e/ ie.dit\, 
tho paiticular trinity in wliich tin liistoiiral Golmni was 
assii;n. il a -ubi'ulbiato plaeo m turally occilp’Ti *l the lii*»st 
oxaltcil rank. Amitribha, the Dhyani-Biuldha *f this 
I trinity, mmhi bi‘gan to fill the largest place in tliC minds uf 
j tho new school ; and Avalokitcswara, liis Thaiisat, wua 
looked upon with a reverence somewhat lc.>s th.iikhis foimer 
1 gk’*y- If is needless to add tliat, unde* tli| overpowering 
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influence of these vain imaginations, the earnest moral 
teachings of (lotama became more and more hid from view. 
Tlie imaginary saints grew ami flourished. Each new 
creation, each new step in the theory, demanded another, 
until the whole sky \mis tilled with forgeries of the brain, 
and the nobler ami simpler lessons of the founder of the 
religion wi-re liidtlen beneath the glittering stream of 
met:i|>hysic./l fc>ubllolies. 

8till worse result-^ followed on the change of the earlier 
point of view. 'L'lie acute minds of the Iluddhist pandits, 
no l-)iiL;ei‘ »»ocn]iicil wit!) the practical lessons of Arahat- 
shi]>, turned tlieir attentii>n, as far as it was not engaged 
14)1 ’ll their hieiMrchy of mythological beings, to cpieslioiis of 
pliilo^n[)ljiL\il >[»ecLil itiuii, which, in the earliest Jhiddliisni, 
are io>t only discoiir ige 1 but forbidden. We limi lung 
tre.itis.'s on the nature of being, idealistic dreams which 
li ive as little to do \sith tlie liodisatship that is cone rued 
with tiie salvation of tlie world as with the Arahatship 
t!i it is concerned with the perfect life. Only one h>wer 
steji was [tos^ible, ami that was not long in being tak»*n. 
The animism common alike to the untaught Huns and 
to their Hindu coii'piorurs, but coiideiiineJ in early Ilnd- 
d[ii>m, was allowed to re\i\o. As the stronger side nf 
Oolaiiii’s teaching w is neglected, the debasing belief in 
rites ami ceremoni’ s, nnd charms and incantations, whiHi 
Irul h jou tlie e-p-iciil (’bj.’ct of his scorn, began to li\e 
again, and to grow vigtroiid}, and to sjU’ead like the 
Ihrana wecil warmed by a tnjpical .siin in marsh .and 
muldy soil. As in Indii, afl.T the ex[»u]'.i(jn of Jhiihlin>ni, 
the degrading worship of Siva ami liis dusky bride had 
been incorporated into IjimIiiu inisni from the wild i«fnl 
savage devil wui^'liip of Aryan and of non Aryan tribi '^, 
so, as pure lluhlhi'^m died away in the north, the Tunfi i 
.s-ystem, a mixture of ni.i_dc and witchcraft and sorcery, w:* . 
iiieorpiUMtt* 1 i:it ) tlie corrupted Buddhism. 

Tlie founder of tln\ ‘‘\>lcm seems to have been A -anga, 
an inlluentul monk of Pcshaw’ar, in the Bunja]», wdio lived 
and wrot*-^ the lir^t text book of the cree«l, tlic Vffjdchrhfirn 
Bluhtti about th'i dth century of our oia. Hweii 

T*ang, who tr,i\clh.*d in the fird li ilf of the 7th, found 
the monastery where Asmga had livcfl in ruins, and .-.1} i 
that he had Ii\ed umjth>U''iml years after the Bmldlia.^ 
He minagcl watli LU'eit dexterity to reconcile the f\.’o 
opposing ■syst'Tiis by jiheing a number of Saivile gods or 
devils, both 111 lie and female, in the inb rior heaven • of 
the then prevalent Ibaddlii^m, and by rL[»resenting tin m 
as wor '.liii’pei'i and supporters of (lie Jiiuhlha uni of 
Avalokitesvara. He tlius m:i in it p^).s-^i]IIe for the liali- 
convertjd ami rude tribccs to remain Buddhists while tliey 
brou/ht olbjrings, and even I’h’ody (;flVring>, to tliC'^e more 
con-j- uiil -hrine^, and wdiile their practical belief had uo 
fcldion .it all to the Truth'j «>r the Noble Kightfuld I’atli, 
but :).i'i;d its.df ^dmo>t wholly witli (ditainiug maui : 
^n;»;.v :4. i< / / 4 /;, ],y means of magic plira^os (hfutram)^ 
an t iM laif . li I-' i A.-^anga's lia[)[)y iib-a l^ore 

bat loo .fui.l’- ti uit. fn his owui country and Ne[);d the 
new' wiri.', .01 1 lli-^ious to the taste of .‘ravages, com- 
pletely d.^ j th-m from enjoying any purer <lrink ; 

and now o. b.ith M.niti!''S Suivi^m is supreme, anil 
B'ld llii^m i- f\.ii fiin;ifidiy extinct, except in .some 
tmtlying di-tnet- < t Itut this full effect has only 

bcLii wmiicM] out in ib li|.^..(,f age-^ ; the Tantra literature 
hi- al’ojjid it, ;_uo.\tli D'.d its develuj)nient, and some 
null ippy a f.it-HM Jiave to tiace its 

loathsome lji*'fof v. 'J’bc r/iu •;ous taste repelled even the 
Kelb^acrifici'-g i.i Imi > of liiimouf, when he found the 
later Taritia I'ook" to irnmorrd thev are absurd. 

y 

^ ll-'iini tf.'m-i.Ci- ( si(r Im (Jonlrica (HeidentaUs^ j#. 
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“The pen,*' he says, “refuses to^transcribe doctrines as 
miserable in respect of form as they are odious and 
degrading in respect of meaning.” - 

8uch had been the decline and fall of Buddhism con- 
sidered as an ethical system before its introduction into 
Tibet. The manner in wdiich its order of mendicant re- 
cluses, at first founded to afford better opportunities to 
those who washed to carry out that system in practical life, 
developed at last into a hierarchical monarchy will best be 
understood by a sketch of the history of Tibet. 

Jn Tibet as elsewhere the beginnings of the accounts 
fdund in the old historians are merely a recapitulation of 
Icgnuls ill which popular tradition has explained by 
miraculous and mythological fancies tlie origins of its 
(•i\ ili/.atioii. Its real history cemmeiiccs with Srong Tsan 
(bimpo, who was born a little alter, 600 a.d., and who is 
sii 1 in the Chinese chronicles to huve entered, in fl.’M after 
C hrist, into dijjlumatic relationship with Tliui Tsuiig, one of 
the eniperois of the ThufigMynusty. Ho was the founder 
nf the ])re.scnt capital id' Tibet, now' known us Lhasa; and 
ill the year Gl^ 2 (the saine year as that in which Mohammed 
li’ul from Mecca) lie began the formal introduction of 

r. ihlilhi>m into Tiln - Eor this purpose 1*^ sent the 
miniate** Thuini 8ambhota, afterwards looked upt»n as an 
incarnation of Mahju-sri, to India, there to collect the 

s. icrcd books, and tij learn and translate them, 'riiumi 
Sambhola accordingly invented an alirtnibet for the Tibetan 
language on the model of tlie Indfan alphabets then in use. 
Aim, d’iJcd by the king himself, wlm is represented to have 
])L*gn an industrious student and translator, he wrote tlio 
lifftt books by wbicli Buddhism became known in liis native 
lind. The mo.st famous of all the. w'orks ascribed to him 
i-i the Muni Kinnhaniy “ the Myrjad of Precious Words,”- a 
tn ati>e chiefly on religion, but which also contains an 
account of the introduction of Buddhism into Tibet, and 
of the clubing [lart of the lifo of king Srong Tsan (himpo. 
He i'l aUo very i>ri)bably the author of another very ancient 
i-t ind ii<l work of Tibetan Buddhism, the Haniaforj^ a short 
die, ^t of Buddhist morality, on w)jich the civil law's of 
Tibi t liave been founded. It is said in the Maui Kambmi 
to have fallen dow’n from heaven in a casket (Tibetan, 
.v/o/or/o/), and, like tho last-mentioned work, is unfortun- 

mjly kni>wn to ns in meagre abstract. 

King Srong Tsan Gam po's zeal for Buddhism w'as shared 
an 1 Mipjiorted by his two queens, tho one named Bribsun, 
a [liniM-.^s fn>iu Nepal, the other named Weii Ching, a 
piima- ,-; from C-Lina. Tliey aro related in tbo chronicles to 
have biought with them sacred relics, books, and pictures, 
for wLosi; better preservation and honour two large inona- 
stcrifj.s Wire erected, and opened and dedicated with much 
cereijiony. TJiese are the cloisters of La Brang and Ka 
Mochay, still, thougli much changed and enlarged, tho 
mo.-^t famou.s and sacred abbeys in Tibet, and the glory of 
Tdia.sa. In after times the tvro queens have become semi- 
divine p» r.s«)n:ige.s, and are worshipped under tho name of 
the two hani A’/r, tliO “glorious mothers,” being regarded 
a-i incarnation.s of the wife of Siva, representing respectively 
two of ilio (jindities which she personifies, divine vengeance 
and divine love. Tlie former of the tw'o is worshipped by 
the Mniigidian.s as Ohkin “ the Virgin Goddess ; ” 

but in Tilii’t ami China the rule of tho divine virgin is filled 
by Yhi, a personification of Avalokitesvara as tho 

lieavenly word, who is often represented with a child in 
her arm^. Srong Tsan Ganipo lias also become a saint, 
being looked upon as an incarnation of Avniokitegvara ; 
arifl the dc.H(jripti(>n in tbo ecclesiaBtical historians of the 
measures he took for the welfare of his subjects do great 
credit to their ideal of the perfect Buddhist king. He is 

* Introduction^ &c., p. 658. 
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said to havo spent Ms long reign in the hiiilding of 
reservoirs, bridge^ and canals ; in the promotion of agri- 
culture, horticulture, and manufactures ; in the establish- 
ment of schools and colleges ; and in the maintenance of 
justice, and the encouragement of virtue. But the degree 
of hia success must have been slight. For after the death 
of himself and of his wives Buddhism gradually decayed, 
and was .sujyectcd by succeeding kings to cruel [)erseeu- 
tions ; and it was nnt ,till more than half a century after- 
wards, under King Kir Song do Tsan, who reigned 710-7^1, 
that true religion is acknowledged by the ecclesiastical 
historians to have become firmly estubli^Jl^cd in the laiul. 

This monarch again sent to India to replace the sa-red 
books that had been lost, and to invite Buddhist pandiu 
to translate them. Tlie nost distinguished <il' those wlio 
came were Santa Baksliibi, Padrna Sambhava, and Ivaniahi 
Slla, for whom, and ft.r their companions, the king built 
a splendid monastery still existing, at Saaije, nboul three 
days* journey south east of LhaSi. Tt was t(i tlieni tint 
the Tibetans owed the great colb'ction of what are still 
regarded as their sacred books -the’ ft con.'^ists 

of 100 volumes containing no less than w orks, of wliii li 
there .are t ]0 or three com[»lctu si-ts in Kurope, mio of Ihnu 
in the India Otlicc Library. A detailed analysis of these 
Scriptures has been piiblislied by the eelebrateil Huugaii.in 
scholar CsohukIc Kiiriis, whose authoritative work has lately 
been republished iiirreneli with (;om[>lele indices and veiy 
useful notes by M. Leofi Feer. Tliese voliiiues contain 
about a dozen works of the oldest sclioul of Biuldhis^n, tlie 
ITinayan.a, ami about 300 works, mostly very sh»*it, 
belonging to the Tantra school. But the great biuk of 
the collection consists of hlahayaua books, belonging to all 
the previously cxihting vjyieties of that widely extended 
Buddhist sect ; and, a.s the Sanskrit originals <if many of 
these writings are iiow’ lost without h.ope of recovery, the 
Tibetan translations will bo of great v;1luo, not only for 
the history of Laiuaism, but also for the history of the 
later forms of Indian Buddhism. 

The last king’s second sou, Taing Diirnia, com luded in 
May 8*J2 a treaty with the then emperor of China (the 
twelfth of the Thang dynasty), a record of wliieh wa^ 
engraved on a .stone put up in the above inoutionod great 
convent of La Bnnig, and is still to be seen there.^ He 
18 described in the church chronicles as an incarnation ot 
the evil spirit, ami is said to have tried liis best to overthrow 
religion, and to have succeeded in suppressing riiuUlhi-in 
throughout the greater part of tlie laud. The t^erioil from 
Srong Tsan (Jampo dowm to the death of Lang Darma, who 
was eventually murdered about Son a.o., in a civil war, is 
called in the Buddhist books “tlie first introduction of 
religion.** It waxs followed by more llian a ceiituryid civil 
disorder and wars, during which the (‘xilcd Buddhist iiumks 
attempted umsuccessfully again ami again to return. Many 
are the stories of martyrs ami confessors win) are bcliewd 
to liave lived in these troublous times, ami their elVorts 
were at last crowned with succ('ss, for in the century com- 
mencing with the reign of Bilamgur in 1)71 there took 
place “ the second introduction of religion ’* into Tibet, 
more especially under the guidance of the Fanil ita Atkslm, 
who came to Tibet in 1041, and of his famous native 
puj)il and follower Brom Ston. The long period of depres- 
sion seems not to have been without a beneficial intlimiicc 
on the persecuted Buddhist 'Church, for those teachers are 
reported to havo placed the Tantra system nmre in the 
background, and to havo adhered more strongly, to the 
ffiSth^ the Mahayfina development of the ancient 

- with facsimile and transl.'ition and nott’8 in the Journal 

V it^4l Asiatic Socictij for 187D-80, vol. xii. 


For about three hundred 5 ’car.s the BuddliLt C’liurrli » f 
Tibet was then left in pence, subjecting the cnnulry im ic 
and more completely to its control, and growing in p«»\\. r 
and in wealth. Dining this time it acliievcd its great st 
victory, and underwent tlio most important change in it- 
character and organization. After the rcintrutluetion of 
Buddhism into the “ kiiejdom of snow,*' the .'indent il> nasty 
never recovered its pnwir. Its rejires. ntativi^ emitiiined 
for some time to daini the ^nv«*n ignty ; but the eountiy 
was practically very nnirh in tli<‘ condition of (Jerimmy at 
Jibout the .same time- nf almost indci'ciident 

power ruled from tlieir • i-l!i ■ nn the hill top,s over the 
adjaemt valle\.>, engagi d in i-- tty \\ai.'>, and conductefl 
plundering ex[»editinns lii. t)., noiahl.nm ing tur.tnt'^, 
whilst the great abbi \ - u i.- j.la-. of lohigo for the 
.studious or religions, mid tlo h. -l^ v.i i.,- tl.j only ii\a!s 
to the barons in ^^oei.ll .-nne. :i’ <1 in n .j'\ i. ■‘|'-ets the only 
protectors and frieiaL of tin* [•.plf. ^b.iiiwhile diindjiz 
Khan liud founded the ^lonni l f , ai <1 lii- ,:::Mn(l-on 
Knbhii Khan, \\l)o nih d t»v»i tif lti wliich 

lias everowmal tlie>\\:iy of a -jn.'.* n, .m, 1*. a ..-oinn'rt 

to llie Jhahllii'-m of theTil-i.ni L iOi . II - gimlid to 
the a]>l*ot (»f the Sakyi inoii.i't .i;, in .-'‘nth.]!! 'I'IIlI ll:o 
title of tribiituiy soNcn-ijn ot ili*- m i Miy. In-.n! of the 
Bmldhi-l C'linreh, and ovrilm 1 o\. :■ 'Ji- bao-n.-, 

and abbot-, and in return w.i-; i tlii i..il . rio-Ai.id bythc 
ablmt as rider o\er tin* e vtvioix e dninaiii of tla Moneol 
mil lies Thus was tlie loiind..tii ii 1 I at oi.e ..nd tie 
.same time of tlie ImijKtr.d sovt i. ijnty of tln> L.in.as of 
TP-.t, and of the suz'*raint\ over Tllnt of tie' * inj-t-iors oi 
Clnna. One i»f the (n>t acts of the ‘*li' i<l '-I tlie rhuoli 
j wa-> the [irintingof a c.uetnlly ie\ i-ed i.ditii !i of thf d’ibL! 
Serljdures,- an undertaking whi«.li » ci ii[ h tl altogtll.j 
nearly thirty ^’cars, and \va>, not ennip]* \ till 

Lnder Kublai’s snecc.^.-ois in Chinn tiie Ihuhd ivj cuU'.' 
liouri-lud greatly, and tlie ^’akya bainas evtci’d.d tie ir 
power both at home and abionl. dh>- »l;_i,lty • f abbO .it 
j Sak\a beeame liL'i't'ditaiy, the abb(«l> In.ikin^ so far the 
I limldhist iiile of eelib.icy that tl’o-x n riiaim d inaiii. d m.; 1 
they had begotten a son and Inir. But milier mou- th.ni 
half a ccntiiiy aft»*rwanls tln-ii j'ow, r tliu -i by a. 
foriniil.ddo rival nt home, a I’udilhi-t rO- iii ir 

T.Nongkapa, the f.nther of 'ribit,^ ^^ l-oin al < i: 

I (>n the spot where the faiiion- nirn.i-Ttiv "I Kimi-em i.ow 
j stands. Ho Very e.nly i-nt-ii'd tlio ''ibui. aid -tndieil 
j at Sakya, F>rignng, and oilnr inona-n id - lb li.. n .-[> 1111 ' 
eight \eais as a hermit in Takpo in -.nii.i m Idbt t wlicio 
! the eoni|*arati\ely I'linr fi nhli. ot \t' > 1 u.lViieil ti. 

I abo\e) was still jirevahnt. A1 o-.: ii .ip[-i ,m-d ns a 

^ piiblie teacher and lefornn-i n. L' 1 .'o ’.I, and bi-fon.* his 
. ileath in 111*.) tliere wru tl.n.- ] i.a' mnii.isternv th, u* 
eontaining 3()d)(M) af hi> di-i ;! l.'.d*- » tin 1 - in othi r 

’ parts of the count i’}. II:- Xoh.hnn. • - \\. ik<, of wl the 
most famous are the Sum-' ■/ ( m I i! -• Xiin 

j exist ill [ainted Tibetan eoj'ie- in lairopc, imt have m^t as 
’ \i‘t been translati'd or aiialx- d. But th** prim ip d bn-as 
on which his nd’ormatioii jOHn-hd -are sutliiioutly well 
atte-tid. He in-i,-tid in the tir-1 place on tin- eoa.ijT le 
carrying out id’ the aneient rule.- of the order . 1 - to tlie 
celibacy of its members, ai.d as to sim].lirit\ in du-‘. I'ne 
result of the seetnid of tin two reforms was to %i..ki .. 
neeos-ary fore\iry monk openly to dialaK* 1. mix It i itlo i 
in favour of I'r against the new vh-ws. Tor 'I'simuk .j-a 
and his followirs wore the yellow' ot oiaiscL ei uu d 
garments whieli hail lu'cn tlie jlistinguishing mail; i f tl.e 
order in tlie lifetime of its foniuler, and in siipj'i it ol lie 
aneient ruh-s ’rsongkapa roinstateil the fialniL:lill\ ri !; an-.d 
of the Pitttmnki/ni or “ di.sbiirdennn nl ’ in ^ o-ular 
as.scmblies of the onler at Lhasa -a practice wlndh had 
fallen into liesuetude. He also re»loi\d ilie cV-K m of the 
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first disciples to hold the siycalled Fassa or yearly retire- j 
ment, and the public meeting of the order at its close. In 
all these respects he was simply following the directions of 
the Vinuya, or regulations of the order, as established 
probably in the time of Cotama liimself, and as certainly 
•handed down from the earliest times in the pitakaa or 
purred b«)o]vs. rnrther, he set his face against the Tantra 
system, and'ag.iinst the whole crowd of animistic super- 
stitions wliicli had been allowed to creep into life again 
amoni^ tlie more ignorant of the monks and the jieople. lie 
laid stH'ss on the self-rnltnro involved in the ])racticeof tlu^ 
p.-lrafm'tri'; or canlinal virtues, and cstablislied an annual 
iiation il or week of prayer to be held during the first 
days of each year. This last institution indeed is not 
found in the ancient Vinaya, but was almost certainly 
modelled on the traditional account of the similar asscinblies 
coiiNoked by Asoka and i>ther lluddhist sovLiLigns in India 
every lifth year. Ijaymcn as well as monks take part in 
the [U’ocecdings, the details of wliicli are entirely unknown 
to us exi'ept from the accounts i»f the Catholic missionaries, 
— Kathers Hue and Oabet, who describe the princi[>al ' 
cerenn>nial as, in outward apt'carancc, ^Yonderfully like the ’ 
high mass. In doctrine tli^* great Tibetan teacher, \Yhi> j 
had no access to the Vali Titakas, adhered in the main to 
the purer forms of the ^^^lllaYana school ; in questions of 
church government lie tocdc little part, and did in)t dispute 
the titular .^uprem icy of the Sakya Lamas, though in other 
matters he had rai-ed tlie standard of revolt, lint the 
effects of liis teaching weakened their power. The 
“ oranire hoo is,’’ his followers were called, rapidly gained 
ill numbers and inlluonce, until tliey ^o over.shadowed Mie 
red-lioo/ls,” as tie* followers of the (‘Mcr sect were ndlei], 
tliat in the miildle of the loth century the emperor of 
Chinn acknowleilgod tlie Iw'o lemlers of the new sect at 
that time a^* the titular f)Yei*loi<ls of tlni eliurch and tribu- 
tary rulers oYer the realm <»f Tibet. These two leader.'^ 
were then known as the and the Pant.<hni 

Lfimn, and were the abb )ts of the great monasteries at 
Celun HnliiM, iv.ar and at Krushis Lunpo, in 

Furtle^r Td'Ct, req>»*etiv«-ly. Since, that time the abbot.s 
of these m c! i-ti ri-s hi\e continued to e.xeicise the sove- 
reignty over Tibet, -tlieir preleii.sions b’dng supported, In 
the few' casc^; in whi« h an attempt lias bt-en made to dis- 
pute it, by the power of ^^ongolia and (diina. 

As there has bjon m; further (•Iringi.' in tlie doctrine, and 
no further ivfonirition in discipline, we may leave, the 
ccclesiastiriil history of J.ainai'-m sinctj that date unnotice<i, 
and devote o'lr little reinaining s[»ucj ti; the ctiusideration 
cd soim* ]»rimMp d [>oint^ in the constituti»»n nf tlie LaiiiniMi' 
of today. And tlr-t as to tlie inode (if electing .sncecs^or.H 
to the tw ) f»ieat Lania'(. It wull have been nolieed aUne 
tint it w.*“ .ill (ild id‘'rt of the noi thorn Luddhi.st.s to look 
n]»on d. in led members cd the order as incarnati(jns 
A\a! .ki‘.' -var 1, (d .Mardn-.-r!, or of Aiiiitablia. I'hese 
b-ings VI' iiupo-^ed t<i iJO- e-.s tin* [iower, wliihst they 
th'-m-elvc’, r..ritniii m] to live in heaven, of apjiearing also 
on earth in l S t or app iritional body. Tii 

the s.ani « y tl.e bintdii-n Laimi i.s lofiked upon as an 
incarnation, th- \ji m'l ka}a, of Amitablia, wlio had 
pi *vioii^!y .1, Of ,1 i way under the outward form 

fd Tnhf^ik'tj. I ],:r It ; r-nd the l),ihii Lama is looked ujion 
as an inearn.jMon I A-v'i!()kit«-vara. 'Jdieoretically, there- 
fore, tl^ f.un* r. . t}. . .|.irit'jal successor nf the great 

tcacl^r aii'i 4 .f deddii, who occupies the higher 
plare in rh» niytl: »!• - .,f i),.; Vehich?, W'ould be 

Buperif/r to td.t; .i., spiritual rejiresentative nf 

AvalokitC'Vara. Lut pra- tic.illy the Dalai Lama, owing to 
his po-sition in tlui caj) ' .], the political feupreiuacy, and 
is actually called the JiUipofshp^ ‘‘the glorious 

king,” — his (fjinpunion being content with the title PanUhen 


Jtmpofshe, “the glorious teacl^er,” When cither of them 
dies it is necessary for the other to ascertain in whose body 
the celestial being whoso outward form has been dissolved 
has been pleased again to incarnate himself. For that 
purpose the names of all male children born just after the 
death of the deceased Great Lama are laid before his 
survivor. Uo chooses three out of the whole number; , 
tlieir names are thrown into a golden caslret provided 
for that purpose by a former emperor of China. The 
Cliutuktus, or abbots of the great monasteries, then 
assemble, and after a w’eek of prayer, the lots are drawn in 
tlieir presence aiifi in presence of the surviving Great Lama 
and of the Chinese political resident The child whose 
name is first draw’ll is the future Great Lama; the other 
two receive each of them 630 pieces of silver. The 
diutuktus just mentioned correspond in many respects to 
tlio luiman cardinals. Like the Great Lamas, they bear 
the title of rtinj»utshe or Glorious, and are looked U])on as 
incariiutions of one or otfief of the celestial Bodisats of the 
Croat Vehicle mythology. Their number varies from ten 
to a hundred ; and it is uncertain whether the honour is 
inbenmt in the abbacy of certain of the greatest cloisters, 
or whether the Dalai Lama exercises the rightf'of choosing 
them. Under lliese high officials of the Tibetan hierarchy 
there come the Chubil Khans, W’ho fill the post of abbot to 
the les.-^or monasteries, and are also incarnations. Their 
number h\.vcry large ; and there are* but few luonasterieB 
in Ji'ibet or in Mongolia w'ho do* not claim to possess one 
of these living Buddiias. Besides these mystical persons 
lh> re are in the Tibetan Church a number of other ranks 
and degrees, corresponding to the deacon, full priest, dean, 
and doctor of divinity in the West. At the great yearly 
festival at Lhasa they make iuithe cathedral an imposing 
array, not much less magnificent than that of the clergy in 
rnuiie; for the ani-.hmt simplicity of dress has quite dis- 
ap[»eared in tlio growing differences 'of rank, and each 
divihiun of the spiritual army is distinguished in Tibet, as 
in th(i West, by a special uniform. The political authority 
id' tlie Dalai Lrirua is confined to T»bet itself, but he is the 
acknowledged head also of the Buddhist Church throughout 
Mongolia aud China. He has no supremacy over his 
CO icligiouists in Japan, and even in China there are many 
Buddhists who are nut practically under his control or 
intlmiice, 

Tlic priii('i]):il authorities for the history of Buddhism have 
hc'cn given at the cIoho of the article BuDDUlSM. To 
tlj' «• iiiny now' Imj ikMimI T. W. Khys Davids’s Buddhism, Loudon, 
1-7.S; Iluddhist Birth Stories, London, 1880; Buddhist Suttoa 
jn;n thr VuU, Oxford, 1881 ; Jlihhert Lectures, London, 1881; 
jslv; liushrll, " The Early History of Til)et,” in the Journal qf ths., 
Boyil Asiatic Society, 1879-80, vol. xii. ; Sanang Setsen’s JlxstCfU* 
of fhr Bust Monyols in Mongolian, translated into German hy J. 
S lmiidt {fJrschichte tier Ost-Mongolm) \ “Aiihiyso du Kandjur,” 
Ly M. Lfori Ecor, in Annalss du Musis Qaimet, 1881; Senott, 
f’Anr dtn Huddhismus in IIoeh»Asien; Gutzlaff, OesMckU dsa 
t’hiiosi-rhui Hrirhrs] Huc and (lahet, Souvenirs d*un Voyage dans 
/t Taitarir^ U Tibet, el la Chine, VutIh, 1858; Pallas^s 6'amm- 
iini'/ Indariseher Nuchrirhten iihe.r die Mongolischen VOlkerschapen*, 
and Hahii Snrat Oliuiidcr Das's “Contributions on the Kehgiou 
and lii.aiiiy of 'J'ibet,” in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatie SocUty, 
18^1. \ (T. V. B.D.) 

LAMA-MIAU, or Dolanob, one of the. chief cities of 
Inner Mungulia, is situated 150 miles north of Peking, InB. 
liarnn sniidy i)]ain Whtered bjT the Urtingol, a tributary 
of tlic SbiinduguL The town proper, almost exclusiyely 
o( r)i|iind by Chinese, is about a mile in length by half a 
mile in breadth, bos narrow and dirty streets, and contains 
n largo population for its extent Unlike the ordinary 
Chinese town of the same tank, it is not vailed. A busy 
trade is carried on between thif.dunese and the Mongnbant^' 
who bring in their cattle, sheep, camels, hides, and.W(^.^ 
barter for tea, tobacco^ cotton, and silk. At sonui distkti^ 
from the Chinese town lies the Mongellan masneA^ |^ 
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two groups of lama temples and villages occupied by 2300 
priests. Dr Willtamsoii {Journeys in North China) de- 
scribes the chief temple as a huge oblong building with 
an interior not unlike a Gothic church. Lama-miau is the 
seat of a manufactory of bronze idols and other articles of 
ritual, which find their way to all parts of Mongolia and 
Tibet The craftsmen work in their own liouses. See 
Projovalsky,^il/ow//o//a, 1 87 6. 

LAMARCK, Jkan Baptiste Pietiuk Antoine de 
Monet, Chevalier de (1744-1829)', a celebrated French 
naturalist, was born 1st August 1714, at Bazantln, a 
village of Picardy. He was an clevcntli cliikt : and hi-i 
father, lord of the manor and of old family, but of limited 
means, having already [daced three sons in tho army, 
destined this one for the church, and sent liim to the 
Jesuits at Amiens, where he Continued till his father’s 
death. After this ho would >*L*intin with tho Jesuits no 
longer, and, not yet seventeen years of age, for the 

seat of war at Bergen-op-Zooin, T^ofore which place one of 
his brothers had already been killed. ]\[(.'untcd on an old 
horse, with a boy from tho village as attendant, and 
furnished by a lady with a letter of introduction to a 
colonel, he roachod his destination on tbe evening before a 
battle. Next morning the colonel found that the new and 
very diminutivo volunteer had posted himself in the front 
rank of a body of grenadier.^, and could not be induced to 
cpiit tho position, in tho battle, the coinpa^^y which Jio 
had joined became exposed to the fire of the eiicyiy’s 
artillery, and in tho confusion of retreat was fi’^gottcn. 
All the oflicers and subalterns were killed, and not in 
than fourteen men were left, when tho oldest grcnadi’ i* 
seeing there wer6 no more French in sight proposed to the 
young volunteer so soon become comynandant to withdraw 
his men. This ho refused to do without orders. Those 
at last arrived ; and for his bravery 1:-^ was made an oflicer 
on the spot, and soon after was named to a lieutenancy. 

After the peace, tho regiment was sent to Monaco. ’Fhore 
it happened that ono of his comrades playfully lifteil him 
by the head, and to t'^is it was imputed that he was seized 
with disease of the glands of the nock, so severe as to 
necessitate grave surgical iuterferonce, and put a stop to 
his military career. 

The courage of Lamarck, so early exhibited, was in future 
to bo shown by the maintcuance of his opinions in llie 
absence o{ any friendly support, and by fortitude ^mul 
many adversities ; while his activity was to be displayed, 
not only in manifold speculathin, but in copious and varied 
scientific work, lie went to Paris and began the stinly of 
medicine, supporting himself by working in a banker’s otliee. 
He early became interested in meteorology and in physieal 
and chemical speculations of a chimerical kind, but happily 
threw hU main strength into botany, and in 1778 published 
his More frant^aise^ a work in which by a diehotomous 
system of contrasting characters he enabled the student 
‘ with facility to determine spocics. This work, which went 
through several editions and long kept the Jicld, gained for 
Its author immediate- popularity .as well as tho honour of 
admission to the Academy of Sciences. 

In 1781 and 1782,»under the title of botanist to tho 
king, an appointment obtained for him by BuHtai, w hose son 
accompanied him, he travelled throifgh varicuis countries of 
Europe, extending his knowledge of ujjtural liistory ; and 
on hU return he began those elaborate contributions to 
botany on which his reputation in that .science principally 
rests, namely,' tho Didionnaire de liotaniqne and tlio 
^UiMtratums de Genres^ voluminous works contributed to 
the SneyetopidU Mithodique (1786). In 1793, whon ho was 
alro^y forty-nine years of age, in consequence of changes 
S T natural history department at 

.du Bbi. where he had held a botanical anDoint- 
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raent since 1788, Lamarck was presented to a zof)l«>gieal 
chair, and called (ai to lecture on the Insect a and Vernns of 
Linnajus, the animals for which he introduced the term In- 
vertebraia, still employed. Thus driven, comparatively late 
in life, to devotes liis principal attention to zoology instead 
of botany, ho liud the mUfortiine soon after t(» .suffer from 
imj)aired vi.sion ; and tlie malady j)rogre.ssing resulted sub- 
sequently in total bliniliifss. ^'e,t his greate.^^t zoological 
work, tlie /Iiafoirc i/t 'i A 7 n?naux sans VerichreSy 

wa.s published from ItSlo to with the a.s.sistance, in tho 
List two Volumes, of his <l.ni_diti r and of M. T.atreille. 

A vtdiirne of plates of tljo fn-ll djclL-. of the neighboiirliood 
of P.iri.s was collected in iM’.'l from )iis memoirs in tho 
Annalts The lui- r }e:irs of liis Mind old ago 

were .spent in sfraiteiied circiirn (.mu .and oecuniulating 
infirmities, solaced, Imwever, by the il^ \oiii'ii of his family, 
.'ind particularly of Ids elde-t d.iinjlil r, oi wlium Cuvier 
records that she luiVei* left tlm Imn-.* fi'>m the time tliat li^ 
was coiifimMl to Id-j mom. He di»d iMh Jiic».inl>cr 1829. 

The cliaracter of Lamarck as a n.ituiali-t i.> n-murkahle 
alike for its oxcellcnce.s and its dcbci-^. Hi', excellences 
Were width of seope, fertility of idLH-^, an'l a pie eminent 
fjieulty of precise de-cri[>ti(»n, aiiVing imt only from a 
.singiilaily terse style, but from a clear iiisijht intobfjth the 
distinctive fe.'itiires and the re-eiiiblam es of foimt,. Tliat 
[>arL (»f his zoological work whieli ^till fiinls a large and 
imjjortant [»laco in tho science of tlie t-re.^ent day, "and 
con.'itntes Lis solid claim to the Idglie-t honour as a 
zoologist, i.s to be foU)ul in his exton.''ive and tlelailcd 
lal ouisiii tlie de[*irtmenls of living aiulfos-il htn rtthrafa, 
Jlii endtavoui s at i*]‘i>>itication of the gicit groups were 
neee''^5anly defective t>ii aecoiint of the imperfei I kiuiwledga 
po''.so>>eil in his time in n gaul to many of them, r.f/., 
echinoderms, ascidiaiis, and intc-^timil ^vorm‘^ : yet they are 
not witliout interest, particularly i>ii account of tlie coin- 
}»rehensive attempt to uidte in one gieat divi.don as 
Arti^'uf'itu all those groiip'< that apjeaud to pn>ent a 
.^egmentOil eon^tnlctio^. MoreoNtr, I auiarek wa.-' the first 
lo distinguish vertebrate from invirtibrale aninials by thr> 
presence (>f a vertebral cohuiin, and among the Invertebrata 
lo found the gri>ups fV/zs/'/ivo, J and Aimd^dn, 

In 178.*) (///.sA (/(■ /'Arf.t,J lie eviiiLLil li O' appn t'ialion of 
the. iieeo^>ity of nutur.d oiders in botany by an attLiujit at 
till' rla.s-'iitication of [Lints, inteie.^t iiiLr. though eimle and 
falling immeasurably short of tlie s\.',iim which grew in 
tlie liamls of Ids intimate friend .In.-.-nn. The problem of 
taxonomy has never been [mt inoie [•hdo.''ophii.dlv tlian ho 
subset[uently [Uit it in hi-, .f Ti/YfA/r.'}: — 
"What arrangement inu-t be .idM-n to tbe general dhstri- 
iaitioii of animals to in.ike it e -idorm ible to the order of 
iriture in the [»mdiietion of tlu - ‘ b ing^ { "’ 

The nio-t pioiidnenl Uelni in Ln-.^ick must be admitted, 
i[uite a[».iit frt'in :dl coi.sidv lalion oi the t.iinoiis hy[K»thesis 
wldcli bears liis n.ime, li» havo bien want of ciuilTol ; 
s[»eeulation. J )itnbtle.--' the .-pcad.ilivo tendency funfislicd 
a [mw’erfiil incentive to woih. 1 iil it outran the legitimate 
deductions from ob^'ervation, ami h d 1dm into the [‘rodiiclion 
of volumes of worthle.-s chemistry without ex[>eiimental 
basis, .«is well as int(» .^pemling much tinu* on fruitless 
mcteorologic:il [>reilietiim>. His Annnfti/'is Mitt 
we>’e [uiblished v early from 1800 to 1810. and weie rot 
(liscontimied until alter an unnecessarily [U’blic ami l-rntal 
tirade from NajH>leon, administered on the oiva-iou of 
ludng piv-eiited with (»ne of liU \Vi)rks %»n mitura’ 1 .•'t«'ry. 

To tho i^.'iioial ii.idrr iho naiiio Lauairi k is ehiilty losiing 
on jnviMint "f his OMsay “f ihr oiiirin of lifo and ».f .!■«• /nwr-iin-s 
of Aiiuind fi»r 'IS. The, ulea, winch Jij)pe;irs to ha\i*t.«in t.i\oiuvd 
by lUilIon hctoic him, tliat species were rii't tlmm.di .ill time 
unalteniMc, and th.at tlic more coinphx nnglii li.ivc diMtl.>[‘i‘d 
I’nmi pro-c\istciit siinpliT lorms, lu'can e witl* L‘OHimiv*a tM-licf 
tis he imagined a vleinoustratiou. 8poutam-ous generation, he cou* 
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diiUTCil, bo oiisily ooii«'t’ivoil as rosiiUing from such agencies 

as heat and elcctiiiity t .ui-m,' in ^niall gelatinous botUesaii iiiricular 
stinctinv, and iinim ing.i “ ngulai tt n.sion,’* a kind of “iTidhismc ” 
or “i>rg:isine”; and, h.i\iML; tiins .u counted for the first apncariinee 
of life, he cxulainctl il.c wiioh- oigaiiizatioii of animals and forma- 
tion oi dilfTcnt mg.nis by f.im laws : — 

“I. r/ifo by it^ |':o|ri b»iccs tends continually to inci-case the 
volume '»f CM IT ^'‘^•ly T.o^M '.sing it, and to enlarge ila parts, up to 
a limit wliicli i( bi:ii_;^ jli-ust. 

“ *J. The jn-.^diicinni a new organ in an animal body results from 
the siip. rvcnTi.'ii of a new want continuing b> make itx-lf 

felt, and a nin\ nioMniciit which this want gives birth to and 
oneimiML;< 

“ 'A. 'rill' d* lopiii' iit "1 Mijd tln-ir force of action are con- 

st.nitiv in nto) the i nij«!.)} nn-nt of these oigaiis. 

**4. All which Ini'* bf. u .i-sjuir. d, laid down, or changed in the 
orgu'i • itiori ot individ.nls in tin* course* <if lln ir lilc is «*<m''ervi'd 
b\ i^-Tnialion and transmit led to tin* new iinli\ itlnals which j*ro- 
cti i li an those whn h ha\'* uinhrg-'ne tlmse changjs/’ 

It is tin* soi-ond law whn ii Ium l>erii ]ii in<'ii».dly a^so. ialeil w'ith 
Limiiek'.s name, and i'. ofii u itb-rred to as hi.s liypotho'-is f»f th»‘ 
evolution of oigius ill ammiUby appt trm'e or longing, althmigh 
L'lmarek do«'s md tiaeh t h it I In .mimars d'-sires nlfei t its I'onfoi in i- 
tion dnvetlv, but tint alh le.l wains h .nl to albre<l liabits. whi.h 
result in tin* formation of in-w oigaiis as will as in inodira-atioii, 
growth, or dwind’.ing "f ilnwc jin vioii.sly existing. Thus, he 
siigge‘«ts tli.il , rumiiiiTi*') pni -m'd b\ cai nivora, tlu-ir hgs h i\ •• 
grow M -slender ; ami, lln-ii h .-Liig only lit tor support, whih-lh. ir 
j.iws are we.ik, tli-y have n; r !• it! i- k with the < rown of tin* head, 
and the «!rtt rinimoii'U of lini's il.ithcr has leil to tbe growth o| 
horns. So ri!s.» tin- stn-i' iilng o| the gii.dfe’.s ic- k to n.ii li the 
foliage he >!ippo>ijs t I !.i\c h d to : I ^ elongation ; juhI the kamj il‘"o, 
sitting npiiglit to '•npp ar the \oujigin its poiich, he iin.igiin-s b. 
have hid its fon-b.m’’^ «l'\ iibd h\ disii^*, and its hiii 1 hg^ ai .1 
tail ex iLg' I it* d hyimri'jihim in h ij-ing. The length wj^j. h 
lie carri'-d so.di noiiou^i m !•.* faiily e-^tim.iled by tin* illustnhoii 
whieh. long lit. 1* the pabii, itiou ot bis J‘J, /•*!-> h h** 

seleeted in tin* UiMod .. I'oii to tj.e //. /. X<i1. #/#’< Anun. 1^.'. 

**Iconi«ive tli -L a l" I -*■ 1 op' . 1 molbiN.*, w Iiieh, a.s it t i:iwl> ah.ng, 
funks tin* :!»••• I ot t./i;. ]■>:. r th.* l-o-lii s in fiont ot it, make.-> « tioits »»» 
tom h llm-e 1).* ln'> v. ,in ^ -m** of ibe foiejiio,t pai N of its hea.l, and 
sen Is to tin -*• ev. IT tim- «iUaTititie-, of nervous Iluids, w»11 .m 
other ii<jiii Is. I 'iv.', I -iv, that it inu>t nsiilt liom tliM 
reitcraled a'.lluv t< II K lie [" iiits in ipae^tion that the muv.s 
whicli abi.t at Tin-, p.-inl'. will, by slow* <b‘gn 's, be i xteiid* 1. 
Now, a^. in tin* ■>, me' - .!.*nm -t un ot hei fluids of the .miinai l!o \ 
also to the Mine lie. ,, an I . -p. iilly noiu i.-,hiTig Iluids, it mn-t 
follow th it two 'U mo!< Ii* I !• will aj p* u an-l develop insen-ibiy 
111 those . ii.‘;iiust III' » - on 1 1.* point i leb ii#.l to.” 

Howe\.*r abs’iid ’ills :...v s. it mn^i be admitted that, 
nnliiiiile 1 time h iving ’ • i :i oie ** gi.mte.l loi orgiiis to l»e d» \elop» -l 
in s'-jcH ol g"!n rati »ns, i } •* obn • tioii 5 tu i h< ir being fonm d in tin- 
way her#* im igiiie ( III' ..id\ on h 1 - e.pndly apply to tin. lln*oiy 'T 
their oi i-_o'n !•% u i • a: 1 1 -■ 1. ■ ! nm. I'li i for ••xainjih*, ii'-it In j ibeoi \ 
coiisi lei 1 1. at it )i i> to d> d, i..it w il }; < i lid'* heajti of inele fniieti«»n.il 
orgins, bur wi'li e \<p.’, -jt. ly onbily loims, nor aeconnts f*#i the 

.syiinm*irn 'll I'.i-r ajip. o f p.uM or f.»r ; mu, though l,a- 

inai< k ti n -I h n 1, Iom le* or ..ny ' i w i Iter I't .bn ed to jihysical law 
tin* n e of ef)ii«.( ioU'ii PI a' o« i.il i-ii! w !rh .slim lnr*'.s wlii«*Ii in tin ii 
phv->l- ij 1- 1 illoli't ale lie !-• lie ■ |, im ^in-. i .ip.il.h of p (h-x ai tioiis. 

In juduOIie ri.e p.M .or, I ' .]i Iji I .| 1|..‘ -.(01:1 1 iW of h.iTii.Di k as 
Comnap d W.’h liiop* ruod'iii arel liow' w ide; v lec.-iv'e-l theon’es, it 
e,u-‘ b.- .ib.. I (i rli if i? i-. only in > n-I'iii o| hu thif‘1 hiw ; ami 
"b>! *' ."i 1 1 A j. .t fii Tlje - 1 1 eii ji li. ]| (.1 the bhn h -.miMi's 

•i" ' ■ . 't'*..!',’" m.P.ih... 1* 1 , l!.‘5.{.,p-, niih the 
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' «,:i 1 1ll fn -t eoiii- 


rm-r. *. ■ 

aiM. . 1 

the I, . , .. . 

th.i* . 

must 1' ‘ ’ n 
f P.*;, • 

ai‘lib,{’. d 1 ; . 

a* 'p.ife I *,,11 . I* . 
i.'.l'i ’I tl.."-| . o\ 
tl.ir/g w hb )i I »• 
inflm m •* ol lie* 


'ill-, ‘.v hleh i - ill ipe -1 .'III, ll i vo.i.l by tl,(. 

• - e Mi'g in the iiioig.ij]].. v.iir''! *. pt m’l 1 
ii*'i 1 1.' Of y lb e.jU lily In iph-.-j to • 'in! I-.i 
' "'L'lM, wljile it demands a-^ imj- i it i*. • i •, 

' I n* d }.* j. dit'iry <h vi lopment of ,m i/ig m 


■ ' ‘It i Mioie ifeiril than I/iinapk fan be 
’ p.'n.tlng alt- ntion to tin* repi titi.in of 
I * pio'j- :iv, or Ibe id' a of we.iv ing th.it 1 n ♦ 

■’ - ol p‘ ' n -. Hh wop Is are : “F.miv- 

' ' • I Ill'll*, id'lals t'l acquire or loM* l.y tin- 

, ^ . I O, ", ]j, b t )je;i ?rn e is Jong ei pfivd. 

and o n»iv bv t' .. .j,, ,,j j}.,. j,p dominant » m]do>inenT 

of sm-h otg‘i:i.,',r It T * i-.i .. hi- pri -et m s by gi-in-ratitni to 
the iievv' ii.'iiv’.i e. 'I- p; , m rleTn, provided tli.'it t In* « haiiges 

aro cm.jjnoij to [In* ! ■ . , , j,, r}.,, ,. i\)di !i Imve produced thc.v; 

new indivi'lin]-! A'hA / ■,! ^ j o.;;, Jr j, interesting to imto 

in this jiasHuge tl/ai he h * p. d to be;ii.\i. tliat jiccijliaiitie.s could 
ws'oinft permanent unb- , , },y pr.t), p;,pnts 

Xolwith'^tanding his •*!• j .j t to evolve all vital action from fho 
loicoa at work tIm iim.'gi.ue woild, Lamap.k made a hraad diu- 


tinction hetwuen tho “power of life,” fA which ho attributed the 
jirodiiction of “a real j>rogrti.s.sion in tlic com j>o.si lion of tlie orgauiza- 
tion of aniinuls,” and the modifying clfcclsot cjflcrnal circuinstJiiices. 
The existence of such a progri*.s.siou cannot now be doubted, and 

istitutcs evolution in the only sense in which it is universally 
adiuitti'il. Lamarck, ccjually xvith Darwin, teaches tho more 
.speculative doc*trine that the conndcx forms arc descended from 
imjdcr ancestors. In the mmlus operandi by which they hold this 
to Imve been accomj dished both have admitted the action of a 
variety of modifying circumstances. Lamarck gavongrcat import- 
ance lt» the inlhiciice of new wants aiding indirectly by stiiniiliiting 
growth and use. Darwin lja.s given like importance to the cifectH 
of accidental variations acting indirectly by giving ailvaiitngc in the 
.struggle for existence. Tlie speculative writings of Darwin have, 
howevt-r, been interwoven witii ft vast number of beautiful experi- 
iiu Ills and obsci vatioiis bearing on bis sjieciilations, lliongh by no 
inc.ins proving bis theory of evolution ; while the speciilation.s of 
Lamarck lie ajiait from Ids wonderful deseiiptive lalioiirs, unrelieved 
b\ iiitcnuixtmc with other matters capable of at tiacting tbe iiuinc- 
lolls rl.iss who, jiroviilcd they have new biels set before them, are 
inU careful to limit tliein.selvos to the coiiclusions strictly dedueiblo 
till rcfi out. . lint those who read the ]‘hilosnj>hi(^ Zoolotjiqvc will 
fiml how iim iy truths often * ui'pjiosed t* be. far more modern are 
stated with abundant elcarne.ss in its jiagcs. (J. CL.) 

LAMAIMINE, Alfiion^sk Maiiik liOuis de Tuat db 
ISO!)), |u»et, lustorhm, and statesman, was born at 
Macon on the ‘Jlst of October 1790, and died\it Passy on 
till* 1st of March iSfiO. The family of Lamartine was 
good, iind the title of Prat was taken from an estate in 
Franche Comte, llis father was impri'^soned during the 
Terror, ;ind only ri*lcaspd owing to the events of the 9th 
Tlnriiiidur. Sub.scijnontly the family returned to the 
M'untry. Lamartine's early education was received from 
hVi.muther. He was sent to school at Lyons in 1807), but 
lint being happy there was transferred to the care of tho 
iVres (hi la Foi at l>i.*lley, where he remained until 1809. 
For some time afterwards heu lived at hinne, reading 
romantic and jioctical literature, but -in 1811, being then 
twenty years old, Jn^vset out on his travels for Italy, W’hero 
lie .sci'ins to have sojourned for neaFij’ tw’o years. His 
family having been steady royalist.s, he entered the Garden 
dll orjis at the return of the Doiirbons, niul during tho 
lliiinlivd Days lie sought refuge fn;st in Switzerland and 
tin.n at Aix en Savoie, whore he fell in love, with abundant 
K'ult^ of tbe jxKitical kind. After Waterloo bn returned 
l'» l’,iii>, and mixed a good deal in society. In 1818-1& 
he n‘\i>ited Switzerland, Savoy, and Italy, the death of 
hL Ix loved tilTordiiig him new' subjects for verse. Ho had 
now got together a considerable body of poetry, and after 
.soim* dillieailties he got his first book, the Afedltations^ 
jmlili -hod ( ISl^O). Tt w'a.s exceedingly popular, and helped 
liiiii to make a position. He had left the army for some 
tim *, and he now entered the diplomatic service and was 
apj»oiiit* d secretary to the embassy at Naples. On his way 
to hi- [)o.-t ho marritMl at Geneva a young English lady^ 
Man;oiuii Birch, who liad both money and beauty (1823)» 
and in the .same year his N^nivelles Meditntvm» appeared. 
In i 8J I he was transfcrrcil from Naples to Florence, whero 
he rcnniincd for five years. His Lant ('unto of C/nlJe 
Ihu'nfd a|»pf*ar(!d in 1827), and lic had to fight a duel with 
an Jt;ili;m officer, (’olonel Pope, in consequence of a phrase 
in it. d’hii //nrmomf^n PulitiqueH et lieliyieu»es appeared in 
wln ri ho had left Florence, Ilaving refused an 
:ipp«»intni<*nt at Paris under tho Polignac ministry (destined 
tu ix: bitnl to legitimisfh), ho went on a special mission to 
Princf! I.coj.old of Saxe-Ooburg, who was not yet king of 
the Belgians, but wiLs talked of as king of Greece. Tho 
next year he v/as elected to the Academy. Lamartine was 
in *Switzc.rland, not in Paris, at the time of the Kovolution of 
duly, and, though ho put forth a pamphlet on Rational 
Pnlin/^ he did nut take any active part in politics. In 
l'"o2 he set out w'itli his wife and daughter for Palestine, 
having been unsuccessful in his candidature for a SMt in 
tho chamber. Ilia daughter Julia died at Beyrout, and 
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before long lie receifSd the news of his election by a 
constituency (Ben^gues) in the department of the Nurd. 
He returned through Turkey and Germany, and made his 
first speech shortly after the beginning of 1«34. Thereafter 
he spoke constantly, and aerjuired considerable reputation 
as an orator, — bringing out, moreover, many books in prose 
and verse. His Kastern travels (Souvnnrs d'Orlatf) 
appeared in^l^^o, liis Jocelyn in 1836, his Chute Jnn Anye 
in 1838, and his Recneillemeuts^ the last remarkable 
volume of his poetry, in 1839. .\s the reign of J.iO\iis 

Philippe went on, Lamartine, who had ja-eviously been a 
liberal royalist, something after the fil^liiori of Ghateaii- 
briaiid, became more and more democratic in his '^Minions. 
He set about his greatest prose work, the /Jisfnire 
(rimndiu.^ which at first at>pearcd periodically, and was 


Ho began and finished .several historical works of nu)re or 
le.'^s inipurtaacc, the J/istory fj the li* lulatiun af 1848, 77/, jr 
Hi&inrii (tf the lu atni'niiou^ The JUsfury f/ Tnvhiy^ the 
HiRtonj of Jii/ssiuj besides a very large niini]»er nf .-mall 
biographical and liii.-cellaneous works. In 1808 a .'-nb 
Rcrit»tion was opcncii for liis benefit. I’wo flar.s aftei w ard.-^, 
following the examplii of Chateaubriaml, in; .siipei vi.-eil an 
elaborate edition of hl^ own works in forty-'ine \')] nines. 
This occupied five yeiu>, and while he was engagctl on it 
his wife died (1863). lie was ?i()W a man nf inoje than 
seventy years old ; his jinv., i. Ind dr.^erteil him, and e\en 
if they had n<»t the [adlir Inul tiitindy t liani^tal, 

and was no longer dispi'-td to welcome or <’njny his 
sontiimmlal fashion of ]i mliii and pneliw. liis 

ellorts had not .'«uct;eeded in pie in: him in a jKxiiion of 


er.d at l.i4, in 1867, the 
Mrniii V. Ijii’li 111* liad peiforce 


published as a wholojn*l847. Like many oilier Freiicli [ comfort an indej.enden. 

}iistorie.s, it wnis a pamphlet as well as a chronicle, and the j (Jovernmenl if the i mpii 

fiubjects of Jiamartine’s pen became his rroilohs b/ politics, j .stood ,.,1 it ]n•e♦^-^lIv to 

At the revolution of February Ramartine at o? ce became ! adopt the. active [.roti-ting altitmie .,i (^iinmtand Victor 
one of the most important personages in France. He was I Hugo) caino f. rwai.l to hi> a- -i -t.i: . i . a \. t - ot twenty 
one of the first to declare for a provisional government, .and I tlioiisaml [»nmit]s bi ing d in Apill . !' that \ear for 

became amember of it himself, with the po.st of minister f«'r • his benefit by Kmih* (.)lli\iLr. Ini i t ..untr\ than 

foreign tu.*’urs. He was elected for the new cimstitueiit ; Franco vsould li iv‘ b •. n aiiMhii.:: bet « M.*bt,ible tt) 
assembly in ten different departments, and was chosen one ! both parties, f«>r Lamariin.-, both a- a lii-Mi.n h- d man of 
of the five members of the Fxecutive Committee. For a ! letters and as a pa^L scr\ nit of th'* -l.ii", had • v- ly dm 
few nionth.s indeed Lamartine, who for nearly .Mxty yeais j to tlio Ixainty of lii, cmiiitry. Fat tli-- 1 i:t r [ail> hiding 


i/>mirtinc wu'S ii*[>?o idn d fur a*- • [*ti: 
ri'publicai's and iirccomai ib]i lie dh 
d; iiLh a- lias beim said, nn llu* 1-t •! 
ycii^ b* f.'H.*, the colhip'c of ila* un['ir'-. 


had been a (Ibiingi.ished man of lettm-s, an oihriul ol j wlddi anima( *d th ‘ ht r v.aix of llu- 
inferior rank in dipIom;rt.*y, and an elorpient but unjaacticed ; 111. made the giant .v.iim thin- ol a \ 

fcpeaker in parliament, became (»ne of tin? foreino.-t'iin^i in 
Euroiie. His own inexperience in the routine work vi 
government, the utterly iin[u*aclical n.iturcj of his colleague- 
and of the constitution wliieli they endeivvouri'd to cairv 
out, and the turbulence of the Fari.siaii mob proved fat d 
to his chauces. During his brief tenure of olliee l.am irtino 
gave some proofs of statesmanlike alality, notaldy in lib 
reply to the ilepiuation of IbiitiMl IrMimen who vi'^ittnl 
him in the hope that the new’ French democracy would 
take up the old hatred of the rc[»ublic ag.iinst KiiLdaml ; 
and his eloi{Uein*e was repeatedly calhd into leipdsition t > 
pacify the I’arbians. But in> one can [lermaiiently c.ury 
on the government of a great country by .speoclics from the 
balcony of a house in the catatal, ami lanmirtim' found 
himself in a' dilcaiina. So long a.s ho held aloof from 
Ledru-Bollin and the more r.idical of his colleagues, the 
disunion resulting weakened the Government ; as soon as 
he crtected an aiiiiroxiniatiou to tluau, the miildlc cla^M s, 
who more in Franco than any where else were and aie the 
arbiters of Governments, ftdl oil’ from him. ddie ipielling 
of the insurrection of the 13lh May was his la.st successful 
act A month later the renewal of active ilistuibanccs 
brought on the lighting (‘f June, and Lamartine’s intlinuu e 
W’us extinguished in favour »>f C\ivaigu ie. Tdiero is iMidly 
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«o rapid a fall. Before February in 18 48 Lamarline was, . 
as has boon said, a private person of talent ami reputation ; I bn- ' 

after June in the same year he was once more the same, 
except that his chance of political jue eminence was gone. 

He had been tried and fouml wanting, having neither the 
virtues nor the vices of his situation. In .binuaiy 184 *)^ 
though he w’as nominated for the pri‘sidency, only a L w- 
tliousand votes were given to him, 'and three months lati'r 
ho was not even elected to the legislative asseml»ly. 

The remaining story of Lamartine’s life is somewhat 
molanclioly. Ho had never been a rich man, nor had In* 
been a saving one, and during his period <»f ]»opularily 
and oilice ho had incurred great expen.se.s. He now set to 
work to repair his fortune by unremitting literary labour. 

He brougKt out in the Prrsse a series of Cnitndcnrt\% ami 
fiomewhat later a kind of autobiography, entitled Raphael, 
which treated his own experiences in romantic fashion. 
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matter be very cloiw?Iy nnulyscil it \rill bo fonini that bo added 
hardly anything of his own. Hut if iho i^arts of the uiixture wore 
like other things tlie niixturo itself was not. It seemed indeed to the 
immediate generation so original that tradition has it that the 
Miditatums were refust*ii by a jmblisher because they were in none 
of the accepted styles. They appeared, as has been said, in 1820, that 
*ls to say, when Ulmartine was nearly thirty years old. The best of 
thorn siinlthe best thing that Lamartine overdid is the famous Znr, 
desi-rihing liis return to the little mountain tarn of Le Bourget 
after the ile.it n of his mistress, with whom he had visited it in other 
days. Till* verse exijui^itely h.iriiionioiis, the soiitiment.s conven- 
tional hut reiined and ilelieatc, the iin.igi‘iT well chosen and grace- 
fully expn-'ivd. TIuth is indeed an umpiestionablc want of vigour, 
but to leailiT^ of tli.it day tlio want of vigour was entirely coiiipen- 
Bati'il hy tljf pre^eiiri* of fje.'*hiiess and graco. Limai tine's chief 
misfortune in poetiy wiH that not only was liis note a .somewhat 
weak one, hut th.it he could strike hut one. The four volunu’S o! 
the the and the 11 cut'ilh'nioits^ wliich con- 

tained the prime of hi.s vers**, are ]>erhaps tlie mo^t moiiotcmous 
reading to he tound anywhere in work of tapul hulk hy a poet td 
i'lpiil t.ilcrit. They eontain nothing hut iin'ditativc* lyric.d luei is, 
almost any one of whit*h is typical ot tin* wlude, thuiigli thcie is of 
coiii>e coiisi li-rahle variatiiui of merit. The two i.air.itivo poi ius 
whii li siii etM-led the early Iviies, Jn.'rlna and the ilintt' tfini An[h\ 
weie, aeeordmg to Liuiirtiue’s orignml ]»Liu, ]tavts of a vast “ Kpic 
of I'm* .Vge-J, ’ some furtln r iiaguieiil.'j of A\hi. h .survive, especially 
one of not a little iiieiit which was puhli.'lo'd fom* veaisatttr tin 
.author's di*atli in eoiiipaii'. with some youthful attmnpts at the 
class.eai tngedyand a few ini'll ell.ineii. Jor>l;ni had at one time 
more ]>opiil.vrity in Kuglind tlnu mn-t Fiein h vcise. LaChuf>' 
d'lin Amji'.y in which llie Hyioui.* inllueuee is ii • obvious than in 
anyotiier of Laiiiaitiiie’s w oiks. i> muir auihitious iti theue* and h ss 
regulated hy serupuioiis eoiiditinus of dclieaey in handling than 
most of its authi'i’s poetiy. It <loes, however, little inure Ilian 
prove that sMch audaeiiics weie not foi liim. 

As a prose wiit.*r Liiuaitiue w.i>, :i> in.i\ he seen from wh.it h.i'f 
been said i ml imiiy of his w.»iks hi\i- m-t h(i.n iiientione.l •, vtry 
feitile. Mis elj.\r:icieristi *s in his]>rosi* tii ti«ui .md dcs(.npti\e v.'oik 
are not veiy dillhr.-nt fiom thus.* of hU ]<oi tiy. Ho is alway.-^ niid 
•4jverywln*ie scutiiuent il, though very fie.pieiitly, as in hi.s shoiiir 
irosc tales SlotU' MuMtn (>/ ♦V' fi'r r.i* //«, &e.), he isgiace- 

iil a.s Wed a.s seiitinc'iital. lii his ln'.lni i.-^, the .sU le iHiug oiiu for 
which lie w IS ndieally iiiiliited, the ill- t is worse. It ha.s Ineii 
liiuted tint l.aiiiai tine’s person il iiariMtiMs are doubtfully trust- 
woithv; indeed with leg, ird to hn K.i*.|ei ii ti.iVelN some nf the cpiMjih s 
Were .sti.jiu.iti/ed as im re inventions liy jn noiis who li.id every leason 
to he well ijjlolJU' 1 ail I Done lo 1m il f.iNe Wltlies.s. Jn llisfiLstoneS 

^ 110* special 111 itive for elljheill -luiient — l.lisifleat ioll Would 
Tongil a wmd — for Mm nio-t paifc disajipeais, hut tlie lialdt of 
inaceiirafv lein.iiii.s. I. nu irtiii" as an lii^t •mn ladoiigs «'\elusivtly 
to l/ie rhe loi .'.al .sMlool as dl st iiieiu oc d Jiofn tlie [»lalosophical on 
the one }i 111 i and the do* uni* lit ir\ '*ii tli*- nlle i. 

It i.s not 'Ui pilling w Ijerj th-' «- • Jj.i/.it : i- 1 i< s <.f L anartino’s work 
are fi[.pre"i ir.*.l to laid tliit liis fiin-' l.i-i «h' lined with singnlir 
nipiditv ill Fraice. As a ]ioet ind'M 1 he h.el lo'-t his reriritation 
iiMuy yens hefore lie di--!. H*- w.i^ Mitii-ly ulipsed Iv the 

hriliiaiit .Hi I vigorous .s hool who '■iiM'i .h 1 him with Vietor Hugo 
at; ihiir Ium 1. It. is possible tint th-- d'lfn. Atujf was an 

i-itoit to ei;nj}i-'t'* witli them on tie ir own L'loiirel ; if f-o, it W’a? an 
‘■lit !“■' f.tihire. J.am.irtiue’.s jiower fjf inil i ii i\ e in ]ioeirv w'as veiy 
.-fl.i'il. JUi'l th- filiOe of jMii-tie glouiel will* h he eould eovel .stliitiy 
Lm.l i. H.- del not attempt tie* gl-u t.i^k of tli*- da\, lie* fl*eing 
of I'i A’- m lime fioMi th** restraints i2iipo-'<l ujioii it,aiidthcdc\is- 
ii i ' ■ M-, ..._r .,f II' w lyric. lie tres lo itIi ( .md iiivigorite. Fiemh 
pv* . .. ... i f" ( oi!'! on! vairy t he pi' t iiie vjii.* -eiilirneiit.ali.sm of 
ic'i. ' I , le I 1 i,' ;.'j de St I’ii'i le. and hh ite.inhi Land a lilt!** fiiitlii'r, 
1/4 i 1 ! I.'J . 'm i '. 1*1 'e a lii lie h ss ;mti<jii:it' d than lli.'tt 

of • 1 , -el M-,,'Vi,e. H.- has h< I II .said to lie aFltii'li 

<■ o' I I . ' : ■ } :.i i li 1 ! - go*i 1 m i* -pe* t of v**r.sifiealioii and of 

hi-i I'.c.'. ''"-.1 on To M.e iMoie driiiiigly iiiiio\;iUng .school tli.it 

foil 'W' ■ t' . . 'll ’.ot m le pi', t *if iii'iiM lu.il ]i* euliaiilics. Limnriin*i 
in ^hoit .1 il' i I k 1 . 1 - J’ / liOtiy* la-tw’i'cn the IMh c* ntiiiy 

and In*' lio : .i.t; e. m.' nf , .jn.i he ni-vi i got any furtln*!'. Whtn a 
iivm/ im poj taijef ill r-oiiversation with 

S.ijn‘*-IJ‘ iv<. 111 '* .M, \.i v«. , import. int lo us," audit wa*, 

a tru»' aiisWi.-i , oat hi.s mip'UL.m.e is m-w cliielly lii.^toiical, even lo 
Fjen -hiie-M. 

Til'- ni'iit I'lii.' '1 ("iiiiori i-. t}.*- nio^t complete one of 

Liin ..r , h *’ »^hei* i-, . . , . .,f l.j., parate w'ork.4. Since 

Jo- *h*a‘!i, "* • h's tlih pie-Mis .ill* .dv iiiefitioned, sonm MiUnuires 
Im Ut-i Ml- vourli .have l.ien paijli-ie 1, and aLso two volurnea vf 
tones M/hd' ilUi. (G. HA.) 

CuAKi.Ld (1775-lK;}4y, ;in original and delight- 
ful Krigli.sh e.H.sayi.-it critic, wn.- horn in Crown Office 
How', Jnt/lT Temple, I/iod'/n, Kehninry 10, 1775. His 
father, JohnfLunib| a Lincolii.^uirc m:iu, who filled the 


situation of clerk and servant comflanion to Mr Salt, .one 
of the benchers of the Inner Teniplo, .was successful io 
obtaining for Charles, the youngest of three children, q .. 
])resentation to Christ's Hospital, where the boy remained 
from hi%eighth to his fifteenfh year (1782-1789). Here 
ho was fortunate enough to have for a schoolfellow the 
afterwards famous Samuel Taylor Coleridge, his senior by 
rather more than two years, and a close and teijjier life-long 
friendship began which had a singularly great influence on 
tlio whole of his after careen When the time came for 
leaving school, where he had learned some Greek and 
a('(|Uired considerable facility in Latin composition, Lamb, 
after a brief stay at home (spent, as his school holidays 
had often been, over old English authors in the library of 
Mr Salt), was condemned to the labours of the desk, — an 
unconquerable impediment in ' hi:^. speech disqualifying 
him for a school exhibition, and thus depriving him of the 
only by which he could have obtained a university 

education. For a short *iifnp he held a clerkship in the 
South Sea House uiid.ir his elder brother John, and in 
1792 he entered the accountant’s oflicc in the East India 
House, where during the next three and thirty years the 
hundred folios of what ho used to call his triu “works” 
were [irodiiced. A dreadful calamity soon came upon him, 
wliich seemed to blight all his prospects in the very morning 
of life. There was insanity in 'the family, which in his 
twLiify first year liad led to his ow7i confinement for some 
woc!.s in a lunatic asylum ; and, & few months afterw'ards, 
on fJie' 22d of September 1796, his sister Mary, “worn 
dV'vn to a state of extreme nervous misery by attention to 
iiLcdlework by day and to her mother by night,” was 
suddenly seized with acute mania, in which she stabbed 
lu i* mother to the heart The cjilm self-mastery loving 
self-1 enunciation wliich Charles Lamb, by cb&slitution 
excitable, ncrvoiL^^joud timid, displayed at this crisis in 
his own history and in that of those nelarcst liiin, mW ever 
give him nu imperishable claim to the reverence and afifec- 
lion of all who arc capable of appreciating the heroisms of 
common life, liis sister was of coiprse immediately placed 
j ill confinement, and with the speedy return of comparative 
litaltb came the knowledge of her fatal deed ; himself calm ' 
and i-ollectod, ho knew how to speak the words of soothing 
aiii'i coil) fori. With the help of friends bo succeeded in ob* 
taining her ielca.so from the life-long restraint to which she 
Would oth( rv\ise have been doomed, on the express condition 
that ho himself should undertake the responsibility for her 
safe koi piiig. It proved no light charge ; for, though no 
one was ca[iablo of uilording a more intelligent or affec- 
tioiiito conipunionship than Mary Lamb during her long 
}M.iiod.s of liealth, there was ever present the apprehension 
of the recurrence of her malady; and, when from time to 
time the premonitory symptoms had become uumistakftblei 
Iheie wju, no alternative bij,t bor removal, which took place 
in rpiietnu.s.s and tears. How deeply the whole course of 
Larnh’.s domestic life must have been affected by his singular 
loyalty uh u brother need not be pointed out ; for ono^bing, 
it rendered impossible his union with Alice Wintorton, , 
whom he appears to have truly leaved, and to whom such > 
touching reference was made long afterwards in ZIream.*' 
a Jipverie, 

Lamb's first appearance as an author was made in the 
year of the great tragedy of his life (1796), when there 
were published in the volume of 07ii Vanoui SuljecU 
by Coleridge four sonnets by “ Mr Charles Lamb of the ' 
India House.” In the following year he also contributed 
along witli Charles Lloyd^ -some, pieces in blank verse to, 
Coleridge’s new volume d lPoemM. In 1798 he publisl^ed 
n short and pathetic proso tola' entitled Qroifh 

and in i 799 ho was associated with Coleridge and Soutt^ 
in the publication of the A nnual 
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‘•Contributed a short religiouH poem in blank verse eu titled 
“ Living without God in the World ” ; the company in 
.which he was thus found brought upon him the irrelevant 
^and pointless ridicule of Canning and Gillray. His next 
public appearance was not more fortunate. HLs John 
' Woodvil (1801), a slight dramatic piece written in the style 
sof the earlier Elizabethan period, and containing some 
genuine {wetry and happy delineation of the gentler 
emotions, but as a whole deficient in plot, vigour, and 
character, was held up to ridicule by the Edinhurfjh Review 
as a specimen of the rudest condition of the) drama, a work 
by “a man of the age of Thespis.” The dramatic spirit, 
however, was not thus easily quenched in Lamo. ills next 
effort (1806) was a farce, named Mr //., tlio point of which 
lay in the heroes anxiety to conceal his name, “ Hogsflesh ” ; 
it has recently been, put upon the boards with success in 
America, but in London it did nut survive the first night 
of its appearance. Its author^bore the failr e with rare 
equanimity and good humour, and soon struck into new 
and more successful fields of literary exertion. In 1807 
appeared Tales founded on the Plays of JShakespeare^ written 
by Charles and Mary Lamb ; and in 1808 Speciwf'us nf 
EngliJi Dramaiw. Poets wIm} It ml alout the time of Shah - 
speare^ with short but felicitous critical notes. In the jiamo 
year Mary Lamb, assisted hy lier brother, also published 
Poetry for Childmi and a collection of .short scluol-giii tales 
under the title Mrs Leicester's School ; and to tl’esame date 
belongs the Adventures of Ulysses^ designed by liumb as a 
companion to the A dventurcs of Telem ach us. In 1 8l 0 begUii 
to appear Leigh Hunt’s quarterly periodical, The Rejf fia’ 
in which Lamb published much (including the essays on 
the tragedies of Shakespeare and on Hogarth) that subse- 
quently apjieared in the first collective edition of liis iro/ Z*- 
(2 vola. 12mo), which iqipeared in 1818. Tlie establish- 
ment of the London Magazine in l^'JO stimulated him to 
the production of a series of new essays which rose into 
instant popularity, and may bo said to form the chief 
corner-stone in the small but classic tenqilc of his fame. 
The first of these, it fell out, was a description t)f the 
old South Sea House, with which Lamb hai>poned to luivi- 
associated the name of a “gay light-hearted foivigiur" 
called Elia, who had frequented it in the days of lu^.-eivice 
there. The pseudonym ailoi/ted on this occasion wa.^ 
retained for the subsequent contributions which appiaie.l 
collectively in a post 8vo volume of Essays in 182.‘h A I (it 

a brief career of five years tlic London Magazine came to 
an end ; and about the same period LamlAs long connexion 
with the India House terminated, a pension of about £ I oil 
having been assigned to him. The increased lei-^ure, 
however, for which ho had long sighed, did not prove 
favourable to literary production, which henceforth wun 
limited to a few trifling contributions to the .Vt/c Mimthhi 
and other serials. The malady of his sister, which c«»n- 
tiuued to increaso with ever shortening intervals of n lirf, 
broke in painfully on his lettered t‘aso and comfort ; ami it 
is unfortunately impossible to ignore the deteriorating 
eflects of an over-free indulgence in the use i>f tobacct> am I 
• alcohol on a temperament such ns his. His removal on 
icoount of his sister to the quiet of the country, by tending 
CO withdraw him from tho stimulating society of the large 
circle of literary friends w'ho had hel[»cd to make his 
Wednesday evening “at homos” so remarkable, doubt le.'is 
also tended to intensify his listlossness and ht*lpli*ssnt‘>s. 
One of the brightest elements in the closing years of his life 
was the friendship and companionship of Emma Isola, whom 
he and his eUtor had ailopted, and whoso marriage in 1863 
to Mr Mj^xon, though a source of unselfish joy to Lamb, 
loft him more than ever alone. While living at Edmonton, 
^‘he was overtaken by an attack of erysipelas brought on by 
: fall os he was walking on the London road ; 


after a few days’ illness he painlessly passed away on 
December 27, 1834. The sudden death of ouo so widely 
known, admired, and beloved as Charles Lamb fell on the 
public, as well us on his own attached circle, with all tho 
poignancy of a personal calamity and a private grief. His 
memory wanted no tribute that affection ^uld bestow, and 
Wordsworth has coinin emulated in simple and solemn verse 
the genius, virtues, and fraternal devotion* of hia early 
friend. • 

In depth of tliouglil and .splendour of genius Charles 
Lamb was surpassed by nut a few of Lis contemporaries, 
but as an essayist he is entith d to a place be.sido Montaigne, 
Sir Thomas IJrowno, Steole, and Addison. He unites 
many of the cLaracteri.^tiL*s of liacli of these writens, — refined 
wit, exijuisite humour, a genuine and cordial vein of 
pleasantry, and lieart-touelnng pathos. Ills fancy os an 
essayist is distinguished by great dcli<acy and tenderness; 
and even his conceits are irnbiiud with hiiinaii feeling and 
passion. He had an extreme and almost t'xelusivo [tartiality 
fin* oiir earlier prose writers, ])ailicnlaily for Fulh.r, Browne, 
and Jhirtnn, as well as for the dramatists of Shakespeare’s 
\ time; and the care with which lu* :tiidicd them is apparent 
I in all he ever wrote. It .■'Iiiul-* oat cuii^piciioii.-^ly in his 
I style, which has an antique air, and is vcdolenl of tho 
[jeeuliarities of the 17lh ci-nMiry. Its (pranilness has 
I subjected the author to tlu‘ cliarge uf atlV*ctation, but there 
is nothing really affected in his wiitiiigs. Ills style is not 
I .s*‘ much an imitation a> a ntlcxiun of tlio older writers; 

1 for in spirit lie made tli* ir roiiteni[iorary. A 

j continued liabifc of sliulyiiio them in preb iviiee to modern 
I liierature liad ui.nle sumetliing of tlieir style natural to 
him; and long cxpm. iice Lad rendered it not only easy 
unu familiar but liabiliiul. It was m)t a maMjUcrade dress 
he wore, but the eo.'-tnme wlihli s)in\\c«l the man to must 
advantage. With thoiuht ind meaIlinL^ often profound, 

. though clotlnd in simple language, eM ry seiilLiice uf his 
, essa\s is pregnant, and in tins i\>[act he bears a stnmg 
! resemblance to the writi-rs already named. If he had their 
! manner, he possi-.ssed tlu ir st>irit lihew i"**. 'I\» .sumo ol his 

, 0'sa\s and spcdiiieiis we are con-iih i.ibly iiuK-bted for tho 
. ievi\al of the ilramatie writii.^ i»f the ^h.ike.speaiian ago; 

fi»r licpicccilid (iitfonl and others in wiping tin* dust of ages 
I from the woik.s of these autliois. hi Ids brief com moats ** 
I oil eicli sj»oeimen he ili>pliy.s exqui.-ite powers uf discrimi- 
I nation; liis di'^eLi’inucnt (he true nu nnng of his autlior 
• is aliiio.'-t infallible. As n poet he.mb is rot entitled to i?o • 
1 liieli a pl.iee :is tlnit whieh can be el lim <1 for the essayist 
j uinl eritie. liis ilejienib-nee on hli/.ibrtli ni mo«iils is here 
! ah** iii.iiiin’st, but in .‘'ll* li a way ii' to biing jino all tho 
j giv.iler proiiiiiitiiei* Ids nni\e d »i, a,y in “ tlio aecom- 
j pli.-hiucnt of veise.” Yet it imj'osMblc, mice having 
; ri*ad, ever to forget tlietemb riic.ss and gr.ice of such verses 
! as those to Ib-ti-r Savoiy and on ‘•The Ohl Familiar 
i ibices,’* or tlie qu.iint. hmimur of “ A Farewell to Tifbuc.: /’ ’ 
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the following year an unsuccessful attempt was made to 
arrange a niarriag.* between Iier and Louis XV. She then 
retired from the court ; but, having accidentally made tho 
,.acquaintiince of Murie-Antoiiiettc, she was after the acces- 
sion of Louis XVr. iq^pohited by tho queen superintendent 
"^of the i(»yal liousclioM, and enjoyed her closest intimacy 
and friL'iiLLhi[>. In 179*J she shared for a week her 
iniprisonmciK in (ho Temple, but on tho 19th August she 
was transfcrit'i to La Force, and, having refused the oath 
against tlio monarchy, sho was on September 3d delivered 
over to the fury of the populace, after which her head was 
placed on d pike and caiTied before the wimluws of the 
im[>iis.>ncil quciai. 

S i- ai'-. Li dr lMndutJh\ ISaO ; niid Fassy, Lonii^c 

dr S ir nt-i ' tn iwiiff dr Lunibtfllr, tf hi Prison dr Lt( PorO f 

IS'J’'. 

T.AMBKIiT, JoiLXN.v lli-ixuirii (1728 1777), physicist 
and mathematician, was born at Miilhanscn, Alsace, 
August 29, 17ji8. He wjis the son of a tailor; and the 
sb’elit elementary iiislriictioii he obtained at the small free 
school of his native town was suppleimaited altogether by 
his own [)rivate re.nling. JLning cultivated a good style 
of penm insliip, he became book keeper at Montbolianl 
ironworks and Mibseipieutly (17*10) secretary to Profes.Niu* 
Iselin, the* editor of a news|)ai>er at Hasel, who throe years 
later recomiiiendoil him as private tutor the family i*f 
President A. von S.ilis of (,'oire. Coming thus intoxiitual 
possession of a goi.d hbraiy, T/ainbert had peculiar i>pj»ur- 
tiinities for iniproxing himself in his literary and sciT*niif. « 
stmlies. fn 17d9, after c.»m[>leting willi his pnpils a 
lengthened tour of two years’ duration tliroiigli Cottirjg'§n, 
Utrecht, Pari', Marseilles, and Turin, he resigiicil his 
tutorship aiul spttliMl at Augsbiirix. Munich, Krlaugen, 
Coire, and Lci[jsi'; became for brief successive inter- 
vals Ills home. Finally in 17()t he removed to Berlin, 
whero lie received in my fax ours at the liand of Fredcrii k, 
was cle* tt*d a member of the Jtoyal Academy of Sciences, 
and ultimately (1771) iindeitook the editing of tlic 
astronomical almaii ic. ( )n Sfi>tember 2.*), 1777, he died of 
consumption, the natural result of a life spent in excessivii 
a[>plicati.)M to all kinds of mental labour. Seventeen hours 
diily w .-ru devoted by him to reading ami writing ; and, 
as mii^ht havi.* Ijeen oxj.u'i.*ted in the case of one who wrote 

much, 111 iiiy of his iiiinieruus pulilications are of little 
permanent iritere-^t. Not a few, liowever, are very valu- 
able, and .diow him t'x have be» ri a man of original ami 
active mind with a singular facility in applying mathematics 
to practical questions. 

I. iiii*v-il.’s ijio t iuip-nt.irit woik, Pifruut^frt^ iVn-iViu^ 1770 ), is ;i 
i*\-t>iiMtic touii-iO >>u Ic.iT, ! -iijT. lining tlii' ii-i-onls and fall dis-u-i- 
'I'lii of rii my “f In** r.\ j.i-i ini<-ijts. W'nitljy of .sj>i rial in>ti<*»* 

.il-> ,:i** pfi'iffi, A'lg^lnjlg, In.d'fmuns orhtfir 

I'n j,r f'it< , AIlg^'lUlg, 17 ^il; .tnd Pt*{tr*iti*' ~r,nin thbrntuhr 

drr M »f },. nfni ,l nnd if>r>n A ao'K od n 0‘\, 4 i’lirliii. 17^15—72. 

ri." J/' w.f lie- .\'-,i'lr;iiy froni ]7ill to 17'St ^'ontaiii 

n«*^v I } -I-, \\lii«di tif'it of ‘urli '.ijliji-cts us if'.i'it.oici' f»f 


and long settled iii the county. He studied at the Inits 
of Court, but without making the law his profession. In 
1640 lie iiiarricd Frances, daughter of fciir William Listeiv 
He was present at the great meeting of the Yorkshire 
gentry on Hey worth Moor (3d June 1642), and in 
►Sei>tember was appointed a captain of horse under 
Lieutenant'Coloiicl Fairfax. He did^ good service at the 
.siege of Hull (11th October 1642), at Bradford (5th 
^liirch 1644), and at tho important engagement at Selby 
(10th April 1644). At Marston Moor (2d July 1644) he 
j commanded part of Sir Thomas Fairfaxes cavalry on the 
I right wing. Ho \(*as sent into \ ork to arrange terms for 
the .surrender of the city, which took place July 16, 1644. 
When the “ New Alodcl ” army was formed in the beginning 
I of 1617), Colonel Lambert was ajipuinted commis.sary- 
gcncral of the army in the north. He beat the royalists 
at Kciglilcy and Ferrybridge, and t»)uk several strong places, 
ill* foilnvWvl Fairfax’s cainpaign in tho west of England in 
1616, and was a commissioner with Cromwell and others 
for tho surrender of Oxford in the same year. 

M’lien the ([uarrel between the army and the parliament 
began, L*aiiibert threw himself warmly into ilie army's 
cause. J le is said by Clarendon to have assisted Ireton in 
drawing up the several addresses and remonstrances issued 
by the army, l)(»th men having had some experience in tho 
law, and being “of a subtle and working brain.” In 
August 1617 Lambert was sent as major-general by Fairfax 
to i:ike charge of the forces in tho*northern couiitie.s. His 
‘ wise and just managing of aflairs in those parts i.s coiu- 
mNuled by Whitelocke. He displayed personal courage in 
suppressing a mutiny among his troops, kept strict disci- 
pline, and showed much diligence in hunting down tho moss- 
troopers wlio iiifcstetl the inoorla^id country, 

I When the Scotch army under the munjui.s of Haniiltun 
invaded England iq^^the summer of 1618, Lambert was 
obli‘i<.d ti) retreat lill Cromwell camo up from Wales, and 
joining liini destroyed the Scotch army in three days' 
ii..;liting from rreston to Warrington. Lambert pressed 
Hamilton with the cavalry, and itiok him prisoner at 
rttoxeler, a few days after the battle. He then marched 
back into Scotland, where ho was left in charge of the 
tioops. In December 1648 he sat 'clown before Pontefract 
Cistlo, which held out till March 1649, Lambert w'as thus 
absent from London at the time of the violence put upon 
the parliament by (Adoiiel Pride, and the other inoasures 
wlii(‘h led to the king's death. 

Cromwi'll, when appointed to the command of the war 
in Seullund (26th July 1650), took Lambert wdtli him as 
major general, lie was wounded at Musselburgh, but was 
willi (h-omw’f U at Dunbar on tho 2d of September, when 
the .soldiers begged tliat Lambert might lead them tho 
next day, and Cromwell willingly gave his consent. He 
deteated the “ Protesters” nr “ Western Whigs” nt Hamil- 
ton, on tlie 1st of December 1650. In the following July 
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LAMHLPtf, JojfN M619 1691), was born in 1619 at 
Calton HaM in the pan 1. of Kirkby Malharn, in the West 
Uiding of Vorf-shire. lij^) family was of ancient lincagCi 


he was .sent over into Fife to get a position in the rear and 
flank of the Scotch army near Falkirk, and force them to 
’ decisive action by cutting off their supplies from Perth. A 
. battle fought at Inverkeithing, with heavy loss to tho Scots^ 

' in which Lambert behaved with great gallantry, gave him 
' the position he required, and ho improved it by taking 
Inchgarvie ami Ihirntisland. Charles now (as Lambert had 
foreseen) rnado for England. Lambert with the cavalry 
Wins ordered to hantss his march down tho western shires, 
w'hiln Cromwell followed through Yorkshire and the Mid- 
I lund.s. Fn the action at Warrington Bridge Lambert again 
distinguished liimself by his personal courage, and at Wor- 
cester also (3d September 1651), where he commanded the 
forces on the eastern bunk of the Severn, and had his horse 
shot under him. Parliament now conferred on him a grant 
of lauds in Scotland worth £1000 per annum. 
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« In November 1651 he was made a commissioner to settle | 
the affairs of SciSbland, and on the deatli of Ircton he was | 
Appointed lord deputy of Ireland in February 1652. He ^ 
accepted the office with pleasure ; but his magnificent pro- i 
parations offended the Commons, who limited his office to 
tlio term of six months. Lambert hereupon resigned the 
doputyship without entering on its duties. 

Notwithstanding this affront Lambert took part with 
Cromwell in the expulsion of the Rump (20lh April 1653) 
and its council of state. He was joined to the lord-general 
and two others ns additional members 4)f the little parlia- 
ment of nominees, making up the. number ti> one hundred 
and forty-four, lie presented the art of resignation of 
that asscml)ly, and was princi[)ally cuneerned in drawing 
up the address re(iuesting Cromwell to assume the protec- 
torate, and the InstiVucnt of (Jovernniont, wiiich was the 
constitution of the IVotectoral rule. At the hist Hlation of 
Cromwell ho bore a prumincMfe part. In tin* parliament 
pf 1651, and again in 1656, Lambert (i>r Lord Lambert as 
he is now generally called) sat ae member fur the \VeNt 
Riding uf Yorkshire. When the pro[)osal to declani Oliver 
king was started in parliament (February 1657) he at once 
declared strongly against it. A hundred ofiicers heailed 
by Fleetwood and Lambert waited on the Frotcctur, and 
begged him to put a stoj) to the |‘ro(*Gcdiiigs. Limbm-t 
was not convinced by Cn)inweirs urgumtiits, ami (hiunwtH 
and he henceforward m^ver spoke to each oth a as frieiuL. 
On his refusal to take the offici il oath of allegiunc ‘ t^ the 
protector, Cromwell deprived him of his cuUJIllis^• >•.>, 
giving him, however, a ponsioii of .£20(»0 a year. iL. 
retired to his house ami ganhai at Winibledon, and 
appeared no more in public during Oliver Cruiiiweir.s 
lifetime. • 

On the accession of Richanl he seems to have expected 
tJio first place in <lie army, but was r^t unwilling to be 
second to Flectw'ood. 'I’hc Protector was between two 
parties --- the court party, who wished to hold to the “ Peti- 
tion and Advice,’* and the army party or Wallingfonl llon.'^e 
party, who, whilst suj. porting Riclianl as Protector, wLsIicil 
to put the control of the army into st ronge.r hands. Richard 
saw that to deliver up the power of the swiird was to abdi- 
cate, and refused to make Fleetwood general. Lambert 
was elected for Pontefract in Richard’s parliament, and 
took part with the re})ubliean maleontents ^^llo .-oon com- 
bined with Wallingford House, (.’ouncils of ofiicers weie 
held, wdiicli Lambert, though holding no commis>ion, N\as 
invited to attend. They determined to stand by the “ good 
old cause” and to demand the dissolution of the parliament 
as being too full of monarchical and Presbyterian notioiKs 
— in fact, to put the civil pow er aside and set up a nnlitarv 
government in its stead. The Protector dissolved parlia- 
ment (22d April 1659). The officers, unable to rule with- 
out a parliament, restored the Rump as representing the 
Commonwealth (7th May 1659). Richard's Proleetorate 
had practically ended with hia |)arliaincnt, and he now’ laid 
down the show of royalty. ISir (leorge Rooth and Sir 
Thomas Middleton headed a royalist rising in Cheshire, 
which Lambert put down after a sharp encounter near 
Cheater. He promoted a petition from his army that 
Fleetwood might be made lord-general and himself major- 
general. The republican party in the house took offence. 
•The Commons (1 2th October 1659) cashiered Lambert, 
Hosborough, and other officers, and retaiiu*d Fleetwood’s 
commissinii as chief of a military council of seven, re- 
publicans of the old sort Lenthall, the speaker, was to 
his orders to tho army. On the no-\t day (13tli 
October) Lambert caused the doors of the House to bo 
fihut and the members kept out. On tho 26tli a “com- 
mittee of safety ” was appointed, of which Lambert was 
A member. He was also appointed mujor-gcnoral of all 
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the forces in England and Scotland, Fleetwood being 
general. Lambert was now sent with a large force to 
meet ^lonk, who was in commiand of the English forces in 
Scotland, and either negotiate with him or force him to 
terms. Monk, huw’cvcr, declared for Uie liberty and 
authority of parliaim nt, and .set liis army in motion south- 
ward. The committei^ f)f safety was obeyed po more than 
the Rump had been. The soldiers themselves cried out 
for the re.storatii)n of pdrliaiiient, and on the 26th of 
December the Rumj) was recalled to restore .some appear- 
ance of lawful autlinrity 

Meanw’hile the bulk uf Lambeil’s army was dissolved by 
the mere aj>pearance t^f Lor i Fairfax in arms on .MarMon 
Moor, ancl he was kept in Mi-[.eiiM‘ l.y Monk’s (le(eit.s and 
(hi.iys, till his wlmlt* ann\ t» li lu-ni liim, ami he came 
]»;u‘k to town alniiv^t ahm *. Mnuk maivlied unoj>j)ust*d to 
J.,ondori, and declared fur a pai Imment.” Tho 

“ c.vcluded ” lYeN],\ ti-rinn iiiMiil-ti. \\> ir re^-alled. Lam* 
hell was sent to tlie Tt)Wrr (iiii Manli h'ajO;, tiuiii which 
lie escaped a nioiitli later Huli Aj^iil 1660). lie tried to 
rekindle the <-ivil war in fa\>>ni- uf tie- ( ’niniiioiiweallh, 
but was speedily reca[»tiir*'(l, and nl h-ek t'» the Ti»\\cr 
(*J Ith .April). On the lle.>torcilit*n In-. alMM;; \\illi Vane, 
was exempted from danger of lit** Fy an a.ld)c-> of bnth 
Houses to the kiiiL". The next jMili.nm.nt I I66i’) hrouLdit 
a charge of high tvcas«ai aL'ain-t tla in. Van.- w.i^ is le uded, 
hut Lambert was spaied, and iMiiaim d in ciotmly in the 
i land of nnerrisey ha* the remainder nf Jii*.-. Hi- died 
at (lie age of seventv-ll\i\ in 1691. 

1/ambert would have left a hi tter name in lii-tory if he 
had been a C'uvalier. llis g» ni:il, unhiit, and cxidtahle 
nature, easily rais.d ami easily ih.[)ie.s.s' d, was uinp.* akin 
t\» tlie royalist than the pin itaii spirit. \ ain and Manetinies 
overbearing, as well as aiiibitious, Im hi'lie\Ml tli.it ('imn 
Well could nid stand w itlunit him, ami, w lun < romwtll was 
dead, he imagined liiinsi If eijual to suci-t'cd him, and 
thought that the first I'ln'e nnist he his hy li-iii \ et liis 
aiiihirion was less slIIisIi than tliat uf Monk. LamhtU't is 
accu.scd of no ill faith, no want of geiiorosity, no I'old and 
e.dculating juilicy. l.amhert was imt inculv a soldier. 
He W’as an ahle w'ritor ami sju-.iker, ami .iii ar. onipli^lied 
n’*g(>tiator, and took plea^uie in ijiili t ami »i«ani sii,- jaiisuits. 
He learnt his luve of gardcidii.: fiom l.oul F.iirfa.x. who 
was also his n..istcr in the art of war. Hr j'aintid tlowers, 
liesides cultivating (hrin, and inciirird tlie hj.iinr of Mrs 
Hutchinson hy ‘*dirs>ing jii> ihiwms in his gudm and 
working at llie needle with liis wife ami his maids." He 
made no s^iecial profrs.sinn of iilijion . l-ui no imputation 
is cast upon Ids inoial cliaiaetcr hy hi- di liactois. It has 
been said lliat he becime a lluiiMii (’atliolii* hvlore Lis 
death. , (F. w. r*) 

LAMRKSK, or L\M]U*ssv. the a.n.ient / and the 

vr of ihe iialiM-. n sitnated in the *i«*ench 

]vrovince of (fonstanline in Algnia. ahoul G miles o» 
r»atna. The mo.huii \ilhur w-dl known for its great 
coinict cstahli'^hnieiit (loiindul ahmit ISnO) ; and the 
remains of the Roman town, and more especially of the 
Roman camp, in spitr v\ iIm- w.uiti'ii vandalism to which 
they huNc been im>ie than oner sn\»jccted sim e their 
discovery, are anion . the most interesting in northern 
.'frica. 'fhe ruins ni the town are situated on ?heh'Wer 
trrracesof the.Khel Ames, and « oiisisi oi Niuinpl pl avehe.s, 

I temt>les, aipieduet-, ami an imnn'U.se ipiantity ot i ulimiry 
I masonry evidently belonging to private lio.Ts s 'fo the 
north ami east lie extensive euueteries with l!u- stm s still 
standing in their i-riginal alignments; to tl ‘ wc.-'t is a 
similar aria from wldeh, however, the stom-^ hne been 
largely removed for building the moili'm \ ill igi;. tb the 
temples the most noteworthy are tlioi e to . V-sciilapiiis and 
1 Health (Saliis), and to Isis and ?Scra;^* s. AW)ut two-lhirdi^ 
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of a mile from the town on the level ground of the plain of 
Batna stands the camp. Itinea‘?ures 1640 feet from north 
to south by U7G feet from east to west, and in the middle 
rise the ruins of a i)nL‘toriuiu. This nt^blo building is 92 
feet long by GO feet broad and 49 feet high ; its southern 
facade has a splendid peristyle half the height of the wall, 
consisting of front row of massive Ionic columns and an 
engaged row of Corinthian pilasters. The ruins of both 
city and camp have yielded a rich harvest of inscriptions 
(Uenier edited loOO, and there arc 41fc>5 in the Corpus 
Iiiscr, Lilt., vol. viii.) ; and, though a very large proportion 
are epitaphs of the barest kind, the more important 
pieces sn}>ply a fair outline of the history of the place. 

LmiiUi'.s.i was i*iii|»hali\"illy a military foiunlatioii. The o.'iinp of 
tlu‘ lliiril Ifgioii (la’gio ill. Augll^ta), to wliicli it owes its oiigiii, 
npj'tars to liavo been e*«l.iblisliJMl between 'I2.‘i .in«l 129 A.n., in the 
lime of Hadrian, wlio-«e a(blro*.s to bis soldiers was IbniKl insenl*ed 
on a pillar in a second eainp to tin* west of tlie great camp oldl 
extant. By 16d mention is made of the deem ions of a ro ws, 10 
curi.e of wliirh are known by imme ; and tlie vieiis became a muni- 
cipiiim probably at th« time when it wms made the capital of tlic 
newly f<»um!ed province of Niimidia. The legion was nonoved by 
Oordianiis, but restored by Valeriauus and riallicmis ; and its final 
departure ilid not take pl.ico till after 39*2. The town soon aftc r- 
wards declined. It never becatiie the .M'at of a bishop, and no 
Christian inseiiptions have, been found among tbft ruins. 

Se« Bmce ; Pe.'snTinpl; L. Uen'ur, rornm. Ue I'Ahjerif, 

IWO; Gustav Wilniiiun, Ituin. Afilka**,” in 

phV. in honnrein Th. liiilin, 1''77 ; 7'rauis tn the /*••< 

of Jit'ure^ London, 1S77. A croumt jilan o( the ruins ih |ifi\cn in Mem. *ici .SiiO/. 

France^ tom. \x\. 

LAMBKTIL . See Lo.ndox. “ '' - 

LAMECII, name wliuh :ii»p(\ir.s in each uf the 

antediluvian genealogies, Gen. iv. lG -21 and (Jen. v. 
the first he is a descendant of Cain, and through bis three 
sons father of the .several a\ucatioiis of early civilization ; 
in the latter he is father of Xoah. In each case, tlioiigh 
in ditlerent seiise.s, he inaiks tlie chise of the first cpooli of 
the world’s history, {Since the publication of Ihitlmann’s 
Mytholoffus it has come to be generally recognized that 
the two genealogies terminating ia I.amoch are divergent 
forms of a single list. The paralleli.sni of the two is not 
confined to the identical names, Limoch and Krnvli. 
MethlLselah (Ma^oiAmAa) not Metluisael is the true reading 
of the LXX. in Gen. iv. 16, and there arc some textual 
grounds for tliiiiking that in the .same verso .Mehujael has 
displaced an older reading Mahalaleel, Kainan again i.s 
closely akin to Cain, and there is also a le^s close rc.seni- 
blance betw’cen Jared and Irad, while Enos (Enosh) and 
Adam both mean mfvi. ’riius the two series beginning 
with Enosh and Adam and ending in Laniecli do not vary 
more than Ls often the ca.*»e with diirerent recensions of 
ancient name li.sts. See e.specially Lagarde, Orivninlin^ ii. 
33 57 . Again it has been pointed out, e.si)ecially by 
Wellhau.'icii, jnhrh. j\ I), Throl.^ 167G, p, 4(J0 .sy., that 
G.-ii. iv. dG-21 is in its original conception quite dhtinct 
from lii-tory of tljo cur.se of Cain (fien. iv. 1 -13), and 
otferi llie hi.-tuiy of the beginnings of existing civilization 
(ver.-ie 20 nf;t of a civilization extinguished by the 
flood • Piid the continuation of this narrative} is plau.sil»Iy 
sought in the hl-tory of the tow'cr of Babel, acc<mling to 
which the huiiMU race entereil Bahiyionia from the east 
(curnp. iv. .10 with .\i. 2 ), whfcrea.s tlrj movements of tin 
80 n.s of Xoah .st.art from Ararat. On this view we are to 
8Uppo.>e that the oMi. 4 literary source of the Ifebrew hi.story 
of the orif/ins of our race ignored the flood, and tnuied the 
beginnings of^city life to a land ea.Htof Eden (X(xl), which 
h;iH no place *171 l iter ge»igrapliy, and of w'hich Cain wa.s 
the first settles I/irnech is a desc^.ndant of Cain, under 
whose sons the difiep-rit .special ttvocation.s of a very primi- 
tive civilization difftn-ritiato themftelve.s. * The mass of the 
people are •tent dw^ellery and shephenlR, their “father'' or 
the patron of Jjlei r occ iioation beiriL^ Jabal ; but the arts are 
dso developer] « the “ father ” of minstrelsy 


being Jubal, while the art of metallurgy is traced back to' 
Tubal Cain (LXX. simply ©ojScA). The etymologies of the. 
proper names throw little light on this interesting coucepf? 
tion ; that of Lamech is quite obscure,^ and the names of 
the sons, if they are Semitic, may be all derived from the 
rout expressing the notion of “ offspring." It is indeed 
conceivable that some of the names are of non-SendtiC' 
origin ; H}ydl in Persian and Turkish means ifronze, and 
the nation of Tubal was known to the Hebrews for bronze- 
w’ork (Ezek. xxviL 13), which would go well enough with 
the fact that Kayn in Arabic means a smith. But on the 
other hand the wives and daughters of Lamech, as well as 
the dther two aon.s, have names that point naturally to 
Hebrew roots, so that it is very, doubtful how far one is 
entitled to press these foreign analogies in explaining what 
is certainly ono of the oldest Hebrew traditions. 

What read in Genesis of Lamech and his race seems 
to be a merS fragment of an*older a..d more copious tnidi- 
tion. }Ie has two wives — Adah (‘"l'3V» “ornament”?), a 
name wliicli reappears in Gen. xxxvl in Abe genealogy of 
the Edomites, and Zillah “shadow.”). Ewald gives 
to these names a inytnological colour by rnak’ng Adah 
moan “aurora" (Arabic ghaddt) in contrast to Zillah, 
“.shadow*”; but in that case we should expect the LXX. 
to transcribe the word by FaSanot ASa, as Irad is rendered 
* At the same time the unqueUionablo occurrence 
of Lames of gods in the Edomite* genealogy whore Adah 
-t'cui's ftivouns tlie view tliat something of the same sort 
bo found in Gen. iv. 16 sq. On the other hand it is 
certainly inqairtant that the sons of Lamech form two 
brotherhoods (verse 21) divided by their maternal descent 
The fathers of pastoral life and minstrelsy stand apart 
from tile father of metallurgy and his sister Naamah. 
Handicraft especially in metals is generally practised by 
foreigners among *lhe Semitic nomade; so that Tubal 
may very well represent another race, such as the 
non-Si?mitic people which introduced metallurgy in 
Cliahhf'a ac'corcling to Assyriologists. The name Naamah 
(“gracious”) is so plainly akin to the divino name Naaman 
(Xo*m;iri, Adonis) that wo can scarcely refuse to compare 
what is said of her brother with the Phoenician legend in* 
Philo Bybliu.s (Euseb., /V. Ev,y 1. x. 9) of two brothers,' 
inventors of iron and iron-w^orking, of whom one named 
(.’hrysur was skilled in sayings, incantations, and divina- 
tion, and w as worshipped as a sort of Phamician Hephaestus. 
The details of Phronician legend, however, in this as in 
other cases, are widely divergent from the Bible story. 

The savage “sword song" of Lamech is unique in tho 
Bible, and breathe.s the true spirit of the desert : — 

A«lah arnl Zillah, hear niy voice; 

Ye wivcH of ]..Hmec:h, give ear uuto my speech. 

I .sluy a luan for a wound, 

A yomig niaii for.S stroke; 

For ( ’aiii's vengeance is sevenfold, 

But Lanic'ch’s seventy fold and seven. 

Fn tlie other form of the genealogy the line of Lamech is 
dissociated from the guilty Cain and leads up to HjToah. .. 
Tiiis form of the tradition is mu^h more recent^ belonging ] 
to the Levitical or priestly narrator. Its chief importance ;'' 
is that it shows how inseparably Lamech and his genealogy, 
were connected with tho ancestry of the Hebrew race. 

LAM EGO, a town in the district of Viz6u in the pro* ' 
vince of Boira, Portugal, is situatf^ 6 miles south of thd 
Douro, and about 60 miles east of 'Oporto. As the seat of 
a biHhofj, it contains a Gothic cathedral, a part of which Is^ 
referred to the 14th centuty«. One of the churches waa, 

^ The conjectures and suptiiQBad parallels offered by Bwaldv; 
(OeacJiichU, i, 882, 801*; Jahrp.^^ 2) and Movers (I. 
no safe buHiA for s^ulation. G. Smitii {QMdmm Q«/nui$ii, 
proposes to identify the name with the Accadiaa Damngn aiM^P 
“poon.” 
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foiinerly a Moorisli m^eque, and, though intrinsically com- 
monplace, enjoyed for a long time an undeserved fame as 
the meeting plac^ of the cortes said to have been convened 
ih 1143 or 1144 by Alphonso Hcnriquez, the first king of 
Portugal, to settle the royal succession and to determine the 
laws of the country. But within the last forty years it has 
been pretty clearly demonstrated that no such cortes ever 
met. To archioologisls the ancient bath preserved at Lamcgo 
will afford ftiore interest than the old Moorish castle, which 
crowns the hill on which the city stands. Numbers of 
swine are reared in the neighbourhood, which furnish tho 
well-known Lisbon hams The old na^uo of Lanicgo was 
Lama or Lamacocni. Under the ^foors, who were driven 
out in 1038 by Ferdinand of Castile, it was a leading city. 
The population in 1878 was 8383. 

LAMENNAIS, IIuGViia F£licttj& Bokert de (1782-' 
1854), French theologian, philosoj^her, and political writer, 
was born at St Malo in Britanny. His fatliv, Pierre 
Louis Robert, inercha^^t and shipowner, liad been ennobled 
by Iiouis XVI. because of aid to royal naval armaments 
and for importing and selling corn at easy prices in a time 
of public distress. His property of La Mennais, with the 
feudal p’-vofix De, gave him a ne.v surname. His wifo 
was as noted for her saintly temper us her humane husband 
for scepticism. The death of his mother and his fatlu r's 
bankruptcy deprived young Lamennais early of regular 
education. An eccentric uncle gofehurge of him, and for 
years the freedom of thjs uncle’s library was rll bis training. 
His elder brother Jean, priest, cducathmist, and antho**, ha*! 
taiight^him the elements of Latin, and by his cmi f» thcr 
efforts he comprehended Livy at Well read in Rous.h m 
at twelve, he criticized religion so adroitly with the parish 
priest that he could not be admitted to communion. In 
1796 he sent a discoursi? combating modern philosophy to 
a provincial academy. Ho visited Paris with his father 
next year, where he wrote democratic Jetters to the news- 
papers. On his return ho joined his brother b^r study at 
a house near Dinan called La Cheuaie, built by tht ir 
maternal grandfather. Greek, I.atin, Hebrew, modorn 
languages, the chuiv,h fathers, the controversialists, and 
historians occupied him. Religious struggle, and an intense 
melancholy, aided it may bo by the malheinruse jHJssiffn 
which he is said to have suffered from, account for the fact 
that he was twenty-two before taking his lirt=t communion, 
though in direct preparation for the clerical life. 

In 1808 his hand found its proper work. His I\\fh\rin)ts 
on the State of the Church duriwj the Century mvl 
tht Acfual Sztiiationf published anonymously at I’aris, was 
the first important theological stand made against the 
material&tic philosophy which had its apotheosis in im- 
perialism. Napoleon’s police seized tlio book as dungcnaisly 
. ideological, with its eager recommendation of religimis 
revival and active clerical orgiinization, [t awoke the ultra- 
montane spirit which has played so great a part since in 
the politics of churches and states. But Lamennais wa^. 
not yet ready for the contest. Pious exaltation (»f si>irit 
was his pjpevailing mood, as is shown by bis translation 
next year of the Spiritual Guide of the ascetic Blosius. 
Indeed, to the end of his life there is recurrence to what 
may be called poetic religious feeling, one of Lis latest reliefs 
from the storms of political struggle being a translation 
of the Gospels. In 1811 he took the tonsure, but .shortly 
mter became teacher of mathematics in the seminary founded 
oy hia brother, at St Malo. Theological politics had largo 
discussion after the conooidat of 1802, by which the Gab 
licanChuroh was re-established; and tho brothers* joint 
worl^. TraAiticn upon the Institution of Bishops^ which was 
ptlblished a few days after the restoration, condemns tho 
pallioan principle which allowed bishops to be created 
of Uie {mpe’s sanction. 


The revival of the Bourbon monarchy drew Lamennais 
to Paris, and the Hundred Days sent him to exile. The 
abb6 Caron gave him work in his school for French exiles 
in London ; and he also became tutor at the house of Lady 
Jerningham, whose first impression of liirn as an imbecile 
changed into friendship. In 1815 he returned with the 
abbd to Paris, where liis seeming fatuity cost liim much 
misery as a seminarist of St Snlpicc ; but with Caron s ahl, 
wdiom he called his spiritual father, he took fifll sacerdotal 
ordination next year, tlnai^h witli reluctance, as a letter 
to his sister sliows. lb* LujDyed much peace with Ids 
friend at the liaison di s Ti iiillaiites, and finished tliere the 
first volume of Ids gn*at \N«»ik, the Essfi// <nt hnUffertvee 
in the Mitlitr of I'ubli.shfd in 1817, it affected 

Europe like a spill. Since ji(» clergyman wielded 

such power as he gained at a bh-w. He denounced tolera- 
tion, and advocated a Catlmlic n .-toratien ti» belief. The 
right of private judgment, inlnulncLd Ity I)t>faitc3 and 
Leibnitz into pliilosojdiy and science, by Lnther into 
religion, and by Uunsseaii and the I'juy.li ^xilists into 
polities and society, had, he contemh d. ti iininat^-d in j)rac- 
tieal atheism ami s]'iritual death. Kcdi-.-i-.i^ical anlliority% 
founded on the absolute n*vi‘l;ition ddi^eied ti> the .Jewish 
people, but su[>p(nted by the nnivciN^d Iradiliuii of all 
nations, he proclaimed to be the soh* hope of regenerating 
the Kuroponn communities. In iSlM tin* 1 on iih volume 
completed the and the htjmre (*f the !-anie date indi- 

cates the violent oppo>)tion he met with, m l nnl^ fn,in liis 
I* itniyil enemies, tlio lovers nf pers^aii.l freeili'iii in thought, 
seience, and }»olitics, sacivtl or civil, but fi< ui tho (lalliean 
bishops and nionaivhi>ts, because In* ari’iiedtlaitall authority 
rests in the Holy Sm‘, ami fiuin lii-^ ultramontane friends, 
because he dared to support the Chri'^tian nvclation by an 
analysis of human, i»r. as lin y c<msiileivd, tradition. 

Meanwhile Lamennais had become journalist on the 
Cnn^ervdff w:th Chateaubi i; nd, l>e Poiiald, and De 
Villt le for Ids fJlows in os-ontially [-olitical woik. When 
ill l820 De Viikle bLcame the ildof I'f the nllias, or friends 
of absolute im.'narchy. T..nin nnais, wlio wa-^ m-t tin* mori- 
aiehist they tliought him, hit the ^ /‘w//. >>,' with other 
eontributors, named ‘Mhe iiioori uplibli.*'’,” ainl in the 
Drdpoui lil'iih' and in tlic .JA ninrint f In- opj»osed 

his previous ciunrade. 11 is princi[ilcs compelled Idin to 
draw a firm line as to tlie ilivine light of evui legitimate 
king'^, esperi dly in connexion with ihiin h sinuemacies. In 
iSLk’l he was befc>n» the tiibiinaD t t an article in the 
iJvdpria nht/n\ He went to lb iin' i i 1821, and Pope 
Leo. Xir., his a.lniin r, offered liim the eaidinalb hat, which 
lie rebisnl. Ou Id*- ri tiirn Iio pub!i>lud //r//gb/7z iji its 
i’inl out (i, A r, tlie fll>t VldumC of 

which was a pictitre of the religions >t. it'* of Franco, and the 
second an attack on the competenee of tlu’ asveird>|y of the 
clergy in 1G8‘J to ilee.a'o the liberties id ti e ( ialliean Cluircjh. 
The f.iw accepting tie sc libcitii s, L;inu n]iais was snmty»p^/\ia ' 
before the state court'^, and w ith all France keenly imerested 
was comKmncd t*) pay a lie.o. From this lime hi'ivn ’'O 
with the legit imist'^ and tin.* lil'crals, and Ixoine became to 
liim tlie only seat of the s-n-ial problem. His ideal was a 
pure theocracy. 

But in the /Vof;/v'A.v </ //n' lirndfition and Witr df/tiinst 
(he the ileimnt of popular political liberty began 

to appear, imulifving such infallibility iff tin*, l^eail of the 
chureli as depo'^ing of princes and dispeii'^ing with oaths of 
allegiance taken by their subjects implit U. 'riu^nvolution 
of is.'h) increased his popular leanings, anj in 'l.e jotirnal 
A\'Lv/./V, vvliicli ho founded in September wiili tlu* mottoes 
“ Goil and Liberty,” ‘‘The. Pope and the Piople,” theories 
strange to ultrainontanism were broneliod With Lacor- 
daire, Montaleinbort, Gerbct, and other disciples, lie de- 
manded rights of local administration, cnlurj^cd sutfragp, 
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universal anil 0411:1! freednin of conscience, of instruction, of 
meeting, and of the ]>rcss. Methods of worshij) were to 
be criticized, improved, or abolished, and all in absolute 
submission to papid spiritual but not temporal authority. 
The Jesuits and tlie prelates grew alarmed, and “the modern 
Savonarola’’ was denounced to Gregory XVT. On their 
spiritual obedience the writers of /.’d /vn/V were ordered to 
suspend the jounril, whidi tliey did ( 18 JI), and Lainennais, 
Lacordaire, anil Afontalemb.-rt set out for Homo to get the 
papal pardon rind blessing. They w'cre not received, and 
‘•(/atilirie dej»irted/’ to bo overtaken by a bitter encyclical 
letter at Miinieli from tlie ]>.>[)e condemning tlic new doc- 
trine^. S > intero'^tL-d wa-^ (dregory in the question.s raised 
that uiitlcr an a^sumoJ name, he published a work of refii- 
t iliou. To his dennnd ot subinissioii Lanicunais .'signed 
ob'-‘ lienee, witli a saving clause as to his eountiy and 
Iriininity. d’iie irtui lud entore I lii.s .soul, and deeply 
w-nindod lie retired to La (Mienaie, the scene of his youth- 
ful in4uirios and m oinorios. Ills genius had turned the 
CMitlre (dhri^tiui church n ^iiust him, and those wJioiii he 
fought for so lon.r, tlu' ultrimontaiies, were tlie fiL‘ree>t i»f 
all his oppviii ’nt^. The famous iriu-z/s of a IUli<nr 
ai>pMrod iu and Ids linal rupture witli the chur* h 

to »k i»laeo. “ Small in si/*' luit iiiinunsc in its j»crvci\'^it\, ’ 
was tlie criticism in a n“\v encyclical letter. .\ 

trictato of aph )ri'.:iis, it li.is tli • vigour an.l factored bnathing 
of a Hebrew [)ropliet. 

H ‘nceforth Lim ‘iin.iis i-^ the apostle of the ])eople alone. 
Th‘‘ It *ni‘f t/c //f.sn^f ///<* (^hnrcfi 0 / 0 / 

ca’.ii'’! from old liabit uf ii.-ligioiis di.scuh.>ions rather than 
from hU real mind of or at m (st it was but a le-it 

Woi'd. M<t<hra 1] ttf (]u» 

f.r ih»> two \<*lniiie-» (»f aiticle.s from the jcuiriud of 

the I'Ytreme d.iiio •racy, are titles of \voik.*> which 

fihow' thit h * hl«^ arrived among the nJi>^iollaries of Jiberty, 
eqinlity, and fr ir- rnity, an I he so ui get.s a .share of their 
mirtyrd un. TJr ij unitin' rnmtni caused Idrn 
a y»nr’s iur.»ri'')iini jnt in St»; IVlagie. lie struggled 
thriMigli ditlicultii s of lo;i fri.Mi(l.-hi[»s, limited means, and 
poi'sijiial illn'j')'C'H, fai’.liiul to the hisu to his liardly won 
dv)gfna of the sov.-od^m^y of the people, and, to judge by 
his ecuitribiition to Loiii-. lilue's of PnJitlml Pnt- 

fjtf'tssj was ruidy f'»r - ain tldn^^ lik-.- cuiiiniunisni. He was 
irariicd prc-^i'lcnt of tlie ‘*SociMo de la Solidarity rcpulj- 
licaine,” which counted lidf a million adherents in fifteen 
days. The rievobation of 1 H hid Id.-^ sy in jm tides, and 
h? st irted Ptt/jflf^ Pon fiftintf, but wms compelled to 
stop it on lOtli July, c uniLdniiig tint silence was for the 
blit agiin he was .it tli ^ In-ad of Au Pt' r^dutinn 
i ^nr ft wldi'Ii also .Micciiiiibed. Ife 

niiiji;-! h'-i own piiblii’ iti uis ; and j)aiiiphl(:t.s without 
II Hub r, an 1 at intorv.il.n vtiliiin^'S of kept hi.s 

iid! 1 ’i'"'; fr jdi and Id-^ r»‘piiblir m aims to the. front as imndi 
^L*. fn tin; eon^t itiient assembly he sat on the L-ft 
til! <*f Na[»oleon IJI. in IH."}! put an end 

to all ir»[r [j zpular fi-nMlom, While deputy he <lrew 
U[> a c zii-titu* i »n, bat it was njectiMl as too radic-al. A 
tra’.>»!.itio i if (iinte rliiflly occupied him till Id.s rleath in 
tie* f.>nrth year (zf tbi*, s‘.-i»nd enijzire. Ife refused to be 
reoMncile I to tli ; (hm. h, and wa-^ buried at I'ere J..a ChaLo 
without fuller d iit-s, a. ■oiding to ld.s own direetionH, 
mourn.'d b^r b} a C'Miu'I' m concour.v; of deriiocr itic and 
other adiidi •:! *>. 

Daring tT\i* nni't dlllicidt time of his republican period 
he hi'l one r.*-o,Tce of whn li to find solace for hi.s intellect 
from the noi-,e of daily [loliiir*;. From 1811 till 184 G he 
Wa- fngag'*d on the woik which will remain longe.st us 
evidenco of his thinking, ptiwer and of his dear brilliant 
-tvl", his Sh'tch of a rktUj.'^o^ihif. Of the four volume.s, 
the third, wTiidi^is an exposition of art as development 


from the necessities and aspirations *of the temple, stands 
jire eniinent. The rest of the work somewhat answers to 
tlie modest title of the book. Some papers which he wished 
to be published intact after his death were kept back by 
the religious zeal of his brother and sister, but in 1855 
and afterw'ards till 1859 six volumes appeared under the 
care of Kmile Forgucs. Illaize, the nephew of Lamennais, 
di.sputed various rights with Forgues, and in hi| biography 
of his undo lie tpiestioiis facts in the account of the life 
prefbved by the editor to the PvsUumous Works, But the 
whole matter is of jirivate rather than public interest, 
nflecting the position of Lamennids in little degree. 

'riie cmiijilete w'orks have been publi.slie»l twice at I’aris, in 12 
Vflurjft s IhoO-S/, and in 11 volumes by Pagiierre, 1.S44 sq. Neither 
e lition is anylbing like complete, but that of Pagneire is ibe more 
J»«*siilt‘s tin* l'iegraj)liu-al iiiatler given by PorgUfs anil Uluizu 
;i i prrfaee — tin- Ibtrin-r to tb(* rostlnnmms JPork's, the l:itler to the 
t'liuht.il U^ork'i, S.iinti-lii-uve lias Laniriinai.s ns one of his .skilful 
J >rtrtn!s Castille lias him niiiong tlie Vortruits 

an (ii.r-jirnrit mr siifrlr and (le. rge SjhhI’s thoughts of 
“tin* Pinion” can be rend in Fnih'h Aiiflnirs at Home, Itobinet, 
Ci r'M't, and Ih gii.nilt may lie sehs-ted from many olhens who give 

^ 011 . tl lift. ills, klner.iril’s P's Sifp^rrln-n'rs f,ifftrairrs Jfrroi/evs, 
.iitiih- JiU Menn.iis,” will give nmi'le inlrodui tioii to all that is 
known of the antliop.s woiks, and of the works eoniiifrtcd with 
him. (T. 81.) 

LA:^I KXTATIONS, Book of. The Old Testament book 
of I.imentatiluis beur.s ui Hebrew Bibles the superscription 
“'Ah how ! ” the opening word c*f the tirst chapter, 
siiiil :ds»i ni chaps, ii. and iv. Tho» Talmud, however, and 
..LwLh writei.^ in general call it the book of niD'p, “elegies” 
or'* dirges, of which the Septiiagint title %>?)ro6 and the 
r..iliii La an'ittot tones or Lamnda are translations. The 
fuller title Lonn ntatlones Jenmiiiz Prophetiv^ Lavientalions 
(/ Jenoninh^ e.\[»re.''S('..s tlie ancient tradition us to tlio 
uiithoi>hi[> of the book. It is foubd in the Syriac and in 
.'oiiie MSS, of the LXX., c.y/., in tc, but not in A and B; 
and the .shorter anonymous form is undoubtedly older. 

The dirges which make up the book are five in number, 
and the liist four are aljdiabetical acro-stics, — successive 
vdM ill cha[»s. i., ii., iv., or successive sets ol three verses 
ill the r.iM! of ch;i|>. iii., beginning witlrKuccessivc letters of 
tin* alphabet. Tlie chapiter has twenty-two verses, like 
eh 4 »^ i., ii., and iv., but is not an acrostic. 

It j* iioi.'wnrthy th.'it in chaps, ii., iii., and iv. the letter Pe (Ej) 
]*i-.i<i*-. ’.hfui ()}), iMiriti.iry te tin* ancient and e.stabli.shed order 
(•weiiijMii iu tie* l!«*l)ii'\v alphabet witb il.s (ireek Hinl Latin deriva- 
ti\- PI whirh n Blands for y. The .sense .sliowM that tliis irregu- 
l.nity i^ leit due to .'i tiMiisposUioii of the original order of the verses, 
wliil'* tin* fart that the .sanie traiisjiosition otienrs three tinie.s makes 
i; jdaiii tli.jt the d' viali«)n from the. eoinmon oriler is not due to 
want of .-kill to Tiiakr tlie aero.stio perfect, hut re.stH on a variation 
PI the oi ii-r of tlu; alphabet as used by tlu* iintbor. Thus it ha.s 
leit uun.it III ally lii en aigued by Thenius that chap, i., which takes 
the t ill till* coiiiiiion order, must have a different author from 

t h ip- 11. i\. , lull it i.s ipiito as probable that in dia]i. i., as Lwald 
t^ 111 tie ‘2d*«l. of his Z^iVA^r, p. 3 ii( 5 , ver. Id originally followed 
N* I. IL and was tiMiisjHised to r'.diirc the acrostic to the usual form. 
Ill tlu otlu-r •■h.4>ter*» the. sense furhude sucdi traiiKposition. 

'rhr* subject of the five dirges is not the death of an 
imli\idij;il; they refer to a national calamity — the widow- 
hood of Jerusalem and the overthrow of the Judman state 
by the (’lijilda'ans. But the examples of Amos v, 1, 2, 
Jer. iv. I 'j (18], Kzek. xix., show that they are not less pro- 
p(;r]y crdled dirges on that account; the lamentations of 
Israel over the desohitioti of Zidn, tlic agonies of the last 
*b‘spi;rate htniggle and the extinction of national existence, 
appropriately took a form modelled on the death-wail sung 
by “cunning wonieii” (Jerem. ix. 17) apcl poets “skilful 
of lamentation (Amos v. 16) at the wake of the 
illustrious dead. Among the Hebrews, as among other 
primitive peoples, this typo of poetry was much cultivatedi 

^ Thig name, as will appear bfilow, la porhaps as old ai the book of 
Chronicles, and is the Hebrew title knowu to Jerome (Prof. Qal.). 
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and reached great arti^ic perfection at an early date, os 
appearo from David’s 'elegy on Saul and Junatban; and 
as it was practised by persons of siiccial skill, wliose 
services were engaged by the relatives of the dead, it 
naturally asBumed a certain formal and even artificial 
character. This accounts for the use in our book of the 
elaborate acrostic form, which to our minds seems little 
suited for such composition. We are not tf) tliink of these 
dirges as an^unstudied elTiision of natural feeling, but as 
carefully elaborated poems in which every element of pity 
and terror whicli the subject supplied is brought forward 
with conscious art to stir ^^^he minds of liie hearers. It is 
far from improbable that the Lamentatinns were oiiginally 
composed, as Ewald suggests, fur a solemn act of mourning 
in which the captive or fugitive Israelites united, and we 
know that they ultimately took tlieir place in the ritual 
()f the great day of ftnwning, tlio 9tli of Ab, mIioii the 
synagogue still celebrates the fall of the t. :.iph'.^ The f.i'-t 
nr weeping of the fifth month f Ab) was already an old 
usage in tlie time of Zechariali {' ii. 3j, and it is (piite 
possible tint the ritual use of the book of Lamentations ' 
gees back to tlie early days of this ancient custom Such 
considerat'ans meet the difficulty which has sometiine.s been 
felt in supposing a single author to have written a wlude 
scries of elegies on the fall of Jerusalem, lii a si'lomn and 
formal ceremony of mourning the rcj)etilh>n of the same 
theme in successive «oiigs of lariientation is only muural. 
Tln-se observations do of course ju'ove the unity of the 
book, but lli(‘y add force to the argniiicnts fur unity <!t‘riVed 
from the [)lau and language of tlie whole, ami urged i 
critics, like Ewald and Niigelsbacli. who are not iiilUituced 
by the tradition which makes Jeremiah the author. 'Fhe 
evidence for unity of authorshi[i, it luuy be at once ob 
served, applies most forcflily to the lin^t four chapters, 
which are also connected by their acrostic form, and c^i^e- 
cially by the i>cculia*’ity in the order of tlK%al[»habet already 
alluded to as still found in chai»s. ii., iii,, and iv., and 


HhIiIihI tliH (livi.siMii into f»air sicrostics lies a huger gioii|«iMg in 
three sections, earh nl' begins with the elrgim- lV)lln\\. a 

hy n re|iiese[itatioa in increasing detail of the gn*at calamity, and 
piLSses on througli tlie tlmierlit nt Jeliovah's rigliteoiisness to IjojH*, 
whieh, as in Psalm cwwii,, timls its (diaracteristn* culmination and 
j)c»int of rest in the asv.»ii:inff of lighteons vtngeanee. d’lie ci nti.d 
fjcetion (ehaj>s. ii. ami iii. i i-, the ]iif)-,t snhdiud in tom*, and ."oiind.s 
tlie pmfouinh'st depths of ndi'.doii> fi-rliii;/, \\]iili' tin* op' iiiii;! 
lion pre.seril.s tJie tlieiiie in st unity, iui'h*r the f..im of 

]iei.s()nitieation, and is halanc. d in < hap. iv. hy the ^iiigin; Hood 
of an angtii.sh which Jh.uis r. -. ]| Puih all tlje iiiorv iinn .-.fi vtdly 
that it Joulains the siM*fl> d liii|,e. 

The fifth eliapter, wliieh 1 ihr th*- f<ii-?n of a jirayt r, dors iiot 
folhiw the .s'-ht-nie eiimmori t" th-- ihpt f«i! I'goifiLC M-etions. The 
eleu[y ]»ropi-r huinI In r;iij weh il. ni’ii irs- <,f giirf for its f>wii 
s.ike. Ili-ie on th*' r-niit iMi \ tin li t U'-o!^ar'*.j pi’lilioii, and tlie 
]tii*tllle of I-lM'-l’- Urn > coij r - I'M • 'ji;. i; T the pMVrT. 'J'h<' point 

of n tor* i'' « }i.in;r'‘'l, .md fh' . rn-l' i fin '•« n-r* of eiin- 

till’W'd Utuli. 'l ie* 'r-Iitl'-r'! li> - • • ' • l.ii'r iro 1 )i ;:i-r lies ill 

the rn-rdlf' tmn of tin- l.i-l rl i' .1, ■ . i , m, l.ij m tie- hriig con- 

! tiiiii.iij' e of iji'l, j’m’ rm :•'•!! n le.ss 

Intel v.il hr I u e- ti 1 ]r pi • Ii * ;i lli '< : • i ‘ ‘ le I . i n 1 * ];0'e ha j>py 
' «i.iys of old w h’.< h .lie '•.I ( 1 . -h in ; . .... ; ,,.i, , f 1 1,,- p<n.i jn tin* 

til -t four r-hapti r- '1 1"* *1' 1 ■i!*' I"'* .'i fi "in one ■ rown- 

in;( iiii^foi lull'* lli'in tiom .i eonii'in. I • ..t I * ml i_e to tin* 

.Sr 1 Mint -t of tin t"ii :_:m t\im! i ", .oi-l .i nl inm •! -ejj.s of 
iii-ults anti mi-'i 1 i- - \ nd w it h th ■ ■ - ■ ..! .n th i .n ■ lou.s- 

of '■in : ** ( »ni 1 ,i Ij. i - h i \ • - :iiie . ,t’ i o ■ n- * : -'n ! u e have 

hoim' thr-ir iril-iMit i.'-' “ •. \ri. 7; ("mp.')- /..h i 2 *‘», ami imil.ir 
( •niiphiint'' 111 \ « I \ l.it'- j'-s.iln." . Th. i. [.. . - - • m'.i'n d u itli 

the ah-r me <d’ tin* a In'.!!' I"lli', "iiJu'* "I tli it 1 > 1 ]it' r ii iv he a 

hit* 1 .ehlition. It 111 ly li.- ii >ti >1 il- > ’ ' .* i.t vi i n n muty 

whir-h joins in the pt }, i-s h’. ■. n i o o-j- iil i n- to .\“\iiii 

(S\li.l'>oU tile o'li- h |0 1 .Jil l t" p! OJi ll). ■ t' • I, Uhl'h sl'iIl'S 

to I’.iplv t!i It it ilui II- m I'.ih'^lim. .i oi i -i ....i v. hi iitl:- (oiii- 
phiint til it str.ineris n.*- • x ii, lo. i h"-.- • ‘ii-.t t'e* ue.ik 

leiiinant <f 1-ielix In * r! um- r 1’. m }’. T'Mxi-ns 

<v* • 9 , .iml til'* j'lr ti'ii* of til. J..\. - t: ,t u -'I’.c i" ny i' . i .Ins of 

Zir»ii, m.i\ alxo p..int. M i'.»\ti,th' f’l t tl f tl.- 1. isti\.' 

p.uts. liki* tlm r* lit. 1 and the I't nt.itr i: h, m.rk. x n \. ly . oj,. . ival-le 

ill it It I’r n i \ e'l it ^ p; ''xellT t"! in .ifir I* tin’ I 'i ut 'e ! U > i "IhJ 
lh.it is, attrT tin* tilin' o! 1 m. fin li n j:. : - t’. .ii ■; .’ii' 'it" l"i the 
unity r'f the h.ck (inoxr fi,Il\xt,(. I ].y N jp 1 hi h, [•. \ \ i. in to 
hie.ik th»'\ ll ax r Olid'. Ii.ii' V. 

According to si ti.iditioii \\hich j'.i— id uii»[rn ioiicd 


pcrliai>s at one time found even in chup. i. 

The first elegy eoimneiices with a t»ic(ii!v of the distress of Zion 
during and afliT the i'* (i. 1-1 1\ .lerusalein, or the pe(*p1e of 

Judali, being liguri*d as a widowed and <lishonouied j'liiice.ss. Thi ii 
ill tlio latter hidf of tin* ]»oein .she lierself take.s up the lamentation, 
deserihea her giievon.s sorrow, eoiifns.sex tin* ngliteou.siiesx of 
Jehovah’s auger, ami invokes retribution on her J iieini* s. In ih** 
second chajiter the ilesohitioii of the city and the hoiror.s of the 
siege are again ivheaised and inaih; more hitter by alluNion to tli«* 
joy of the (Mioinies of Israid. Tim cause of the calamity i.s nation d 
sin, whieh false projdicts failed to denonU' *' whih* ivnimtanee \Nas 
still posHihlo, and now no hone remains. save in tears ami .su]*jdieati«*ii 
to .stir the oompa.ssinn of deliovah for the tr'rrihic fate of his ]H'ojde. 
The third elegy takes a pensmial turn, and de.serilies the afllir tion 
of the individual Isratdile or of tin* natimi under the t\pe <*f a 
single individual under the sense of ,h Imvali’s just hut teiiihle 
indignation. Hut even thi.s alllietinii is a wholexonie ^lisc ijdine. 
U (Iravv.s the heart of the singer nearer to his (o»d in peniti*nt 
seircxamiiialion, sustained liy trust in deliovali’s unrailing mney, 
whieh shows itself in tho continued pre.s«Tvation of Ihs peophi 
through all their woes. From the lowest pit the voice of faith 
calls to the Kcdeeiner, and liears a voice that vays, ** Fear not.” 
Jehovah will yet plead the eause of Ills peo]de, and st> in the 
elosing versos tho aeceiils of hinnhlo entreaty ]»ass into a tone of 
coil tideiit appeal for just vengeance against I lie oppressor. In the 
fourth acrostic the bitlHr soirow again hursts forth in passionate 
Wailing, Tho image.s of horror imprinted on (he pc»et's .soul duiiiig 
wit* lust nionthsof .Ierii.sa1t*nr.s death-struggle and in the flight th.it 
followetl Hro painted with iiioro ghastly detail than in tho jtrevnnis 
chapters, and tho eliinax i.s ronehod when the sii'gi'r de.seiilies the 
oaiitiiro of the king, “the breath of our no.xlrils, the anointed of 
Jehovah, of whom, w'o said, ‘ ruder his shmlow we shall live among 
tho uiiiions.”* The cup of Israel’s .sorrow is filled u]*. The very 
coinpletci]oa.s of the calamity is a proof tliat the inii|uity of Zion 
tuts met with full rocompensu. The day of captivity is over, and 
the wrath of Jehovuli is now ready to pa.ss from 1 1 i.s people to vi.sit 
* Tu'*'* the most mcreilos.s of ita foes. 

there Is both unity and progress in the thouglit. 

^ See Jfaa. S6jffiertm, chap, xv ill, and the notes in Muller s edition. 


among Jcw.s and CMitisli.ins till n i-rjit timr-. the anrhi»r ot 
the \\hide bunk is the pii*|'li* t d« n nii.*li. d'u estiiii.iti* tho 
value of tliix tiMdiriui). ^^e iii.i't trai L* it ba-k .i- f.ir as 
pusxilde. A mde pudiMilto the Septuuii.f f i .Ui'*lation 
says lh.it, “.ifliT Lr.ul wa.s f.ik'-ii I'.ijdhe .nid nixalem 
laid w.ixte, d».'ienii;di sat dnwnaiid wipt. a;.d .*".ing this 
elegy o\er del uxnK in.'’ 'Fliis note m i v j t.xxi].I\ have 
.stood in the lb-brew eo).y of the tr iii-L.t i. i-id it eirfainly 
Caiiimt be IVLMriled ns put (d' tlie ni.jln.d o \(. un,] it «loc.S 
' not bring tlie traditinn williiii tlio e hniidn 1 m us of llio 
j age of Jeremiah. Amdlu-r aig'!iu< iit biaiim: on the 
authoiity of the tr.iditioii li...' iij.iid lo the I'ligin.d place 
t>f the i»ook ill the Old ut eoton. In Hebrew 

Ibble.s the J/iiiu-ntatlniix .st.iiid aim ng the 1 l.ii:iograpba, 

■ binning i*iU‘ i*f the li\e .Mi jiiluili 'U' .xin.dl books written 
on srp.irate ndK for litmgiial n^e ou ."'e[MratL* OOim.sioj^* 
In the comim'ii order of puntiti Hebrew Ifibles the ?fook 
stamls thinl amoiiLr the Me /ilitifli. beeaiise. in the oidei? i-f 
tlie eeelesi.i^t leal v-ar the M'leinioty v*f the fitb of Ab was 
! the thinl annual oei at \shiOi a Megilhali was ii^ed 
• (see Oam IM i>, Yid, V. p. .‘bJi. In the Septiiagint and 
^ Syriac, on the ofli'-r li iiid, tlie I .anieiitation.s aie att lehed 
to the book i»f direiniah, Ikinieh intervening in tlie former 
version ; and il ha- bi-eii often .siippo.scd tha^ this wa> the 
older arraiiL:* ment. that is, th.it even in llelirew e**j ii > .he 
lumk mdginally formed an appendix ti> Jeioiniah, ^i.d wax 
afterward- .xetiarated for litiirgieal ivaso^i.-. The jo jument 
for this ^ie\v turns on the fact tli-.it rule by with the 
Talmiidie enumeration of t\v(*nty-fi)iir Old 'restanu-nl books, 
agreeably to the present Hebrew arningenient, there was 
niiullier ennineriition whieh gave tNventy two book-, taking 
liUlb with .ludges and Lamentations with Jivemiab 
(Jttruine, /Vof. (ut/.). This soems to be .^le nekuniug 

XIY. — 31 
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adopted by Josephus, but the evidence that it had an 
established place among the Jews of Palestine at or even 
after his time is scanty and precarious.^ At any rate the 
artificial scheme wliii^h accommodates the number of sac!|red 
books to the number of the twenty-two Hebrew letters is 
one that can hardly be original. It first appears about the 
time of the labours of the rabbins in the last days of the 
Jewish to give final form to the canon. 

Here then tlicre is nothing to carry us beyond the 
evidence of the Septiiagint, and Nbldeko has pointed out 
that til ere is some reason to suspect that the Septuaginfc 
translation of Lamentations is not by the same hand with 
that of Jeremiah, which goes to prove that even in tlie 
Crock the two books (which are in fact separated by the 
Apocryphal Baruch) were not originally one. Certainly 
the book of Ijamcntations has not shared the very peculiar 
history of the text of tlcreiiiiah, the Creek of the former 
agreeing with the Hebrew so closely as to make it probable 
that the text was early established by freipient liturgical 
use, while the prophecies underwent many variatituis in 
transmission. There is, however, one piece of evidence in 
the Hebrew caiu»u itself which ancient writers accepted as 
connecting the name of Jeremiah with our book. In 2 
Chroii. XXXV. 25 we read that Jeremiah pronounced a dirge 
over Josiah, and that the death of Josia!' was still refern-il 
to according to stateil usage in the dirges used by singing 
men and women in tiic author’s day, and collected in a 
volume of — the onlinary Jew isli name of our book. 

Josephus says that the ilirgc of Jeremiah on this utcasioii 
was extant in his days (Aaf.j x. 5, 1), and no doubt means 
by this the canonical Limeutations. Jerome on Zcch.fcii. 

1 1 understands the p i-Nago in Chronicles in the same .'<ense ; 
but niivlcrn w riters hue generally asMiniL'd that, as our 
book was certainly wait ten after the fall of Jerusalem, tin 
dirges alluded to in Clirouich'S mast be a separate collection. 
This, how’ever, is far from clear. The mrp of the Chronicl r 
had, according to his statement, acMpiired a fixed and 
statutory place in and wa-re connected with the 

name of a pru[ihet. In other words, they were canonical 
as far as any bijukoiit-id«j the PcntatLMich could bo so called 
at that age. Moieover, the allusion to the king, tlie 
anointed of Jehovah, in Lam. iv. 20, though it really 
applies to Zedeki.ih, speaks j'f him w’ith a warm sympathy 
which later ages would not feel for any king later than 
Josiah. The Chroiiieler in particular rccognize.s only 
thoroughly’ good kings (of whom Josiah was the last), and 
kings altogethcT bad, for whom lie had nothing but con- 
demnation, and with whom he certainly couM not imagine 
a prophet to Byiii[)atliizc.^ It thus seems highly probable 
that in the time of the Chroiiicle.s, that is, about the clo.'ie 
of lie: Persian peiujj, the book of Limentations had a 
reci-gni/.* *! liturgicil use in the hands of a guild of singers, 
wa-. alr-tly connected w'ith the name of Jeremiah, 
tho'l^h tliL* i in Chronicles iloes not iiinke it apparent 

tliaL.tlie whole oiiicial collection of dirges was ascribed to 
him. But this te.>timony is *>omc tw(^ centuries and a 
half 1 ‘t -r than the eVLiit.i which tlie book of Lamciitation.s 
bewaii', and . .nncctnl w'ith an undoubted error, though 
a iiatuial on»*, a-* ij the reb rence of the book. We cannot 
therefore hfl no- that the tr.i<lition current in the guild 
of singeis wn. aut}i*ritic and continuous; the gcnenil 
subject the Lameritations, and particularly the obvious 
applicrii4flity to tlai j.f ro-nal ciicuiu.stances of Jeremiah of 

* Ttie t. fy . ,,f //, vi. 2S) breaks 

down, fi>r n it i to l], '..p w JJil/lf it would also prove, wbat 

we \r.(jw to l^e f ii.iit » .*• » j : niorA in the Hebrew 

canon. Ori;|eii, J‘-i \ . i fitlu r Chn^jtiari writers were probably 

inflaerired by tlie M.itci . ..t - f J The b-stimony of the Bfjok 

of Jubilees, ris ^dted b\ .-imj ('edrenus, is very doubtful 

(Itjjinch, If, der Juh.^ p. 0^7 gq,), 

^ See Nbldek^ ATlicK^, LUtirtUwr, p. 144. 

• / 
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such passages as iii. 14, 66 (com^ft Jor. xr. 7; xSei^viiL), ■ 
made it natural or even inevitable to think of him as 
author, if any attempt was made to connect the book, as . 
the latnr Jews sought to connect all books, with some 
known name. Nor can we lay special weight on the 
acceptance of the tradition by an author who transfers 
post-exile Psalms to the Davidic age (1 Chron. xvi. 7 sg,). 

When wo proceed to test the internal probability of the 
tradition we find it to be surrounded by grave difficulties. 
The language, as Ewald observes, and Nagelsbach (p. xi. 
sg.) has shown with great comjdetencss, is very remote 
from that of Jerermiah, and eve.i if wo separate out chap. ' 
v., in which the features already pointed out make it 
pccfiiiarly difficult to think of hjm as author, the standpoint 
of the book corresponds very imperfectly with that of the 
prophet. Jeremiah, through fdl his life, was a man 
standing by himself, isolated from* his people. At the 
taking the city the Chalda^ans themselves acknowledged 
this and treated him wiA favour. He wms carried into 
Egy[)t against his will, *81111 counselling patient submission 
to the foreign rule, and there* ho continued in opposition 
to the mass of the fugitives as decidedly as before. The 
Lamentations, on the contrary, show us a poet in^sympathy 
with the old life of the nation, whose attitude to the temple 
services, and especially to the king, is far more popular 
than Jeremiah’s. Nor could Jeremiah speak of the 
calamity as involving the cessation revelation and the 
hileiice of prophecy (ii. 9) ; for <the Divine word in his 
brc&st«was as clear and strong after the catastrophe ae 
T/ forc it. The judgment, terrible as it was, had far less 
painful significance to Jeremiah than to the nation at large 
(Jcr. xxiv. 1 sg., xlii. 9 sq,). To this it may bo objected that 
in chap, iii., where the singer’s complaint takes a more 
personal turn, Jeremiah himself* is pictured in his isolation 
from Israel at large. A closer examination shows, however, 
that this interpretation turns on a single word in iii. 14. 
’I'he addition of a final D, not always written in old times, 
changes all my people ” into all peoples,” restores the 
harmony between iii. 14 and verses Gl-63, and makes the 
singer of chap, iii., as the general argument of the chapter 
rcrpiircs, a representative of Israel among the heathen, not 
an i.solated figure among unsympathetic countrymen. 

Thus viewed, the Lamentations are the earliest evidence 
of the great national repentance wrought by the fall of the 
Jewish state. We have hero for the first time a genuine 
expre.ssion of popular feeling fully penetrated by those 
convictions of Israel’s sin and Jehovah’s righteousness 
which the people of Judah had long resisted, mocking and 
persecuting the divine messengers who had sought to force 
them on the conscience of their countrymen.* This cry of 
deepest anguish from the depths of a nation’s despair, 
cha.stencd by a sense of sin, and rising at length into an 
attitude of sublime faith in the confident appeal to the 
righteousness and love of Jehovah, contains the germ of 
the new life of the Israel of the restoration, and may be 
taken a.s the starting point of a fresh epoch in the Old 
Testament development It is not probable that these' 
new thoughts and new hopes found so clear and perfect 
literary expression in the very first days of the exita 
Several passages, especially iL 14 compared with Ezek* 
xiii. (^^n) appear to indicate acquaintance with the 
book of Ezekiel, which is, as Nagelsbach points out, 
another argument against anthorship by Jeremiah, and 
combines with the expression in it 9 to point to the time 
when the study of the written word, so characteristic of 
the ago of the exile, bad b%un to supply the lack of con- 
tinuous oral revelation, tt is Lardly possible to give a 
more exact determination of the place and time of writingr; 
Ewald argues for an ori^n among the fugitives 
but the passages to fbteb he appeal (I S : 
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' 4 « 2 .)‘do not bear oift this conclusion, and our scanty 
historical knowledge of the period points to the eastern 
captivity as the more probable seat of the spiritual move- 
ment to which the book belongs. 

The older literature is fully given by Niigclslmch, 
p. xvii. Among recent commentaries may he noticed those of 
Kalkar (in Latin), 1836 ; Mwald in \\\ADicMrr^ vol. i. pt. ii. (2d ed., 
1866); Thcriiiis in Kuizgef, Uandh.^ 1855, wlio ascribes chaps, ii. 
and iv. to Jefcmiah (comp. Hudde in Z. f. ATlichc 1882, 

p. 45) ; Vaihingor, 1857 ; Neumann, 1858 ; iMigclhnrdt, 1867 ; 
Nagedsbach, 1868 (Knglisli translation, 1871) ; Kcil, 1872 (English 
translation, 1874) ; Payne Smith in the StpcaJccr's Commentary ; and 
Kuuss, Ln Bible: Poesie Lyrii^uCj 1879. « (W. II. S.) 

LAMKTTRIE, Julikx Offrayde (1709-1751), one (*f 
the creators of the French illumination, and the earliest 
exponent of that system^of materialism Which was after- 
wards elaborated by Qolbach and Cabanis, was born at St 
Malo on December 25, 1709. After for some year;? study- 
ing theology in the Jansenist schools with the intention of 
entering the church, ho suddenly changed liis career and 
threw himself with characteristic eiicrgy into the profession 
of medicine. In 1753 he went to Leyden to study under 
Boorhaave, then in the zenith of his fame, and in 1712 
returned to Paris, where he obtained the appointment i»f 
surgeon to the guards. During an attack of fever ho made 
some observations on himself with reference to the action 
of quickened circulation upon thougat, which led lum to 
the conclusion that [)sychical phenomena w’ere to be ac- 
counted for as the cffcAs of organic changes in the brain 
and nervous system. This conclusion he worked on* i* 
hii^ earliest philo.sopliical work, the J/istnire i/ 

VAme^ which appeared about 1715. So, great was the 
outcry caused by its publication that Lamettrie was foret d 
to betake himself to L^iyden, where ho developeil Ids 
doctrines still more boldly and completely, and with great 
originality, in his books Homme Machine and I/ummr 
Plante^ treatises based upon princi[)h\sW tlui most con- 
sistently materialistic character. I’ho clhic’s of these 
principles were worked out in the subsequent vuliinies, 
Discours sur le Bonhrar^ La Vulujitcy and L'Art de in 

which the end of life is found in the pleasures of the senses, 
and virtue is reduced to self-love. So strong was the feel- 
ing again-st Lamettrie that in 1748 ho was compelled to 
quit Holland for Berlin, where Frederick tlio Gnat not 
only allowed him to practise as a physician, but a[>pointed 
him court reader. He died in 1751, wlien his positiun as 
i philosopher was publicly recognized in an address Jkvritten 
by the king hiiiiBoIf, and read before the Berlin Academy. 
His collected Qluvnes Philosophifjnts appeared after his [ 
death in several editions, published in London, Berlin, and j 
Amsterdam respectively. The best account of his sy.stem 
is that given in A. Lange’s Geschichte dcs ^f<^terutlism■us. 

LAMIA was a female demon, wlioso name was used by 
Greek mothers to frighten their <‘hildrcn ; from the Greek 
she passed into Boman demonology. She wa.s also known 
as a sort of fiend, the prototype of tlie modern vampire, 
who in the form of a beautiful woman enticed young men 
to her embraces, in order that she might feed on their life 
and heart’s blood. In this form the tale has been used by 
Goethe as the subject of one of his most powerful pt»ems, 

^ Die lirautvonCoiiuth, The name l.ahiia is clearly the 
fcmirfine form of Lamus, king of the L.i-stuyuones (</.e.). 
Both are called in some forms of the legends children of 
^seidon ; and the analogy of other myths makes it probable 
^at they are ultimately a pair of deities, male and female. 
At some .early period, or in some districts, Lamus and 
Lamia were worshipped as gods ; but the names did n(»t 
attain general' currency. Their worship disappeared, and 
wey pr^rved an existence only in legend. They have 
character than any other of the old divine ! 
forms' m£4ii Qfeek legend ; but their history is 1 


remarkably like lhat of the malignant class c^f demons in 
Germanic and Celtic folklore. Both name.s occur in the 
gcograi)hical noinencliiture of Greece and Asia Minor ; and 
this makes it probable that the deities belong to that religion 
which spread from Asia Minor over Thrace into Greece. 

LAMMEliGKVFU (/.r., Lamb- Vulture), or Eeaidcd 
Vulture, the Fufro haibafas of Liiimeiis and the Gypartus 
barbatuH of modern ornithologists, one of ike grandest 
birds-of-prey of the I’.Tla aiv tic lh*gion— .inhabiting lofty 
mountain chains from Poitiiu d to the borders of China, 
though witinn bi-toric tiniL>, if not witliiri living memory, 
it has been exterminated in r^cM-nd of its ancient haunts. 
Its northern range in Knmpc does not seem to have 
extended further than the .sonllnin frontier (*f Bavaria, or 
the ncighhf)U!lioo4l of Sal/biu ’ but in Asia it formerly 
reached a higher latitude, lia\iii,! bi r ri found even so lately 
as 18:50 in ll.iuuria (see PiiKi*-, vol. iii. j.. 730, note 3), 
wheie according to Heir ihnlde Kmnfn. Jinss. 

/iV/c/or, xxiii. p. 4d7) it Jms now litl but its nimie. It is 
not uncumnion on many pait^ of th*- I liiinl.iyas, wliere it 
breeds, and on the mountains j.f Kiiin:n»ii ami the runjab, 
ami is the‘Mh)hb'n K.igle'’4»t nio'.t Anglo-Indijins. Be- 
turning westwanl, it is fouml aL-4» in IVi'iu, J’alcstine, 
Crete and (ireec*e, the Italian Alps, Sieil\, Sardinia, and 
Mauritania. 

In .‘^ome e.xternnl characters the Linn tm.i gey er is 
obviimsly Internieiliatc between the F.nniiic n Vultnridnz 
and Fab', mid. i\ ami the 0[>ini4'n of .sy.steiii.aUls bus from 
time to time varied as to its proper position ; but as this 
ought to depeml on the ilecision of anatomist-!, \\]»o have 
no, yet (Ielivi‘r(‘d their veidiet. it niii>l be siill left in doubt; 
and tlnTe W4)nhl bo littli mnantngo in re«‘oinitiiig how one 
author lias referred it to the fm*mer group and ani»tlu'r to 
tlie latti*r, since nobody seems to liave applied llie oidy sure 
test — thatutlurded by cliaraeters which are nut siipeitieial.* 
It will siitlice to say that n:nst writers liaNeibemed its 
Yullurine iitlinity the stronge-.t (lelying aj^parently on the 
form of the bi ak, which can ‘'(•aicely be sai*! to be either 
.\rjiiilino »>r Falconint'), in s[»ite i*f its well 1\ .itin red liead 
iiiul tarsi. The whole iengtli of the binl is fnuii 1.3 to -IG 
inches, of W'iiich, liowe\er, abi>ut -0 an* due to the long 
cuneiform tail, wliile llie pointed wings nuM'^ure more than 
30 indies from the ear[ial joint to the tip. 'I'lie coloration 
of the plumage is very ['eeuliar: the toj) of the lie.ul is 
wliite, bounded by black, whiih, beginning in still’ biistly 
feathers turned foiwvards over the ba^e of the beak, proceeds 
on either side of the face in a w dl-ih lined baml to the eye, 
wliere it bifurcates into two narn»w .‘'tii[»es, of which tho 
upper one passes abt>ve and l»eyoml that feature till just in 
front of the scalp it siuhlcnly luiiis upwauls across the 
head and meets the cories[»unding stripe from the opposite 
side, cm- mg the while fi'icheml already mentioned, 
while the lower strii»e extend^ bi neath the eyo about aij^fe" 
backwanls ami tlicn suddenly stops. A tuft of Wack. 
bristly feathers projeetN beaidlike from the base oi tb*' 
mandible, ami gives the binl one of its commonest epitlicts 
in many laiiguaucs, as well as an a [>pearaiice almost uni{|Uo 
among the whole Class . I />.<?. The. rested the he.nl, tho 
neck, throat, ami lower ]»:irts gi'iierally are clothed with 
lanceolate feathers of a pale tawny cohmr - sometimes .<o 
j»ale as to be luMily wliite beneath wdiil * the scapul.irs, 

1 Or Im*! a ]':qvr on thi*? oird in f \\ ,t/* i I;in-l 

( IVr/i‘ 0 ..(V. -ft'ii.V. ndtiinr. 70, I 17 

" rriifisvor Huxlt'ri.s l.'Ouuirs lit\e m»furtun!lti*ly ...t 1 n-" -l.j, . ti'.] to 
this j»arti'Ul.ir |nniil, .ind Iherofoie throw liith* i r no 1 U.i ■ m u. Ho 
puts tho Vb^tundiV anil F,:\'o)tuhi\ together un.ler tin* niui't-l n'y/»- 
uWnf.r, vtM'v properly se]»ar:itiiig from Ihetii the Anur.eaii Vnlturi.’^ ns 
CatharUdn'. 

•** Herr Mevos Fet. AKatl. Pirhaiuibnadr, 1^60, p. 4S7) 

n.ssert.s that in Hoino nises, a.< proNetl hy ehefoeal !v«l colour 

iiig i.s line U) a superficial tloposit ol oxhU* ol iron the feiithers. .lud 
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b'lck, and wing-covcrts goner illy, arc of a glossy grcyish- 
blick, most of the feithcrs having a white shaft and a 
median towny line. The quill-feathers, both of the wings 
and tail, are of a diirk blackish-grey. The irides are of 
a light orange, and the sclerotic tunics, — equivalent to 
the “ white of the eye in most animals, — which in few 
birds are vi'^iMe, are in this very conspicuous and of a deep 
crimson, giving it an air of great ferocity. In the young 
of the year tlie whole liead, iieek, and throat are clothed in 
dull black, and most of the feathers of the mantle and 
wing-eoverts are broa lly tip[>ed and nu'sially streaked witli * 
tawny or lightisli grey. i 

The Larnniergeyer breeds early in the year. The nest ' 
is of Iirge size, built of htieks, lined with soft material, and 
place 1 on a ledge of rock — a spot being eliosen, and often 
oeeii]»ied for many yeirs, which i'* nearly always dinicult 
i>f access, and not un frequently ipiite inaccessible, to man, 
from the precii»iloiis ur overhanging cindigiiration of the 
clilfs Here in the, month of February a single egg is ; 
usually laid. This is more than inches in lengtli by 
nearly 21 iu bn-addi, of a pile but li\ely browmVli-orange. 
The young wlun in th - aie clad in down of a duty 
whitt% varieil with gi\v on the hea I aiul iiei'k, and with 
oi'hraceou^ in the ilia'* ri ginn. lb)W long the eggs take iu 
h itehing, nr Imw long tli * young reinaiu nestlings, simmU'. 
to be unkiioNMi. Ivjually unknown is th« length of time 
that el i[»M.‘S before the Iittjr a^-iinu* the julult plumage, 
but it i'N probiblo tint this peiioil mu>t at leist exceed a 
twelvernmith. 

There i-> inu h «]i-(.'io[» iney to the ordinary food of the 
Liimni'Tg’-N '* 1 *. M'lne mIis •rvrr'» maintaining that it lives 
uliiio-'t entir-ly <»n cat non. oilaH and the most disgusting 
garbage; but th-re U ) 'jUf^rioji of its friMjnently taking 
living [U-ey, an 1 i‘ i- n i^onible to supjiovL' tliat this bird, 
like So many othei', is not evory whort.. unif<u-ni in its 
baliits. Its very ii une -li '\v> it to be the nqaited enemy 
of shcplienN, ainl It in -ijine no‘.i''Ure owing to tln*ir 
hostility that it h is 1> n ext' i’fiiinatt d m ^o many [»arts 
of Kiirojjean laiige. 'rio' unj d niotle uf proceiuling is 
^jJlid to be by siidih rily rii-liing at tli * animal, f*sj»ecially if 
it bo young, when in a -‘Iu snIiU tl ing'-nars ])o.dtii>n, so 
startling it as to make u 1 )-c it - fi' ithuM ami fall duwu 
th'* preei[ii'*e.^ lint tie- Lon;nMje\.r li.is al^o a great 
partiality for \\]ji;li wh ti -m.ili i n nigli it swallows 

and hlowly digests. When thry .u** fo., hnjt-, it i^ said to 
soar witli tlioiii to a great lieijjjt .uj.} dj ,j, them on a njck 
or "tone that tfn-y maybe binken iiitu ,,t convenient 

siz‘*. Hence its name ( \,\ v.ld.li tlo- Hebiew 
rigidly trill"] it'*d in the Aiitlpe i/» 1 -ion of the 
I5ii>l-: (Lev. .\i. l:3; DjuI. xiv. 12; — a wonl ctoTupted into 
('/ / .). and ai»pli jJ to a bird wlii<*h ]i.i> no habit of 
the kind. 

d ll I..i'iiin‘ rgeyer of ijortli-ea^tern and south Africa is 
d. 1 b. yyi mdi'^i" to be Specifically di^hiift, and is 
Ln iWjj d' f *' tjfri- f i/< ifi • i lil njjiitl i,< of (t, nH'lffifs, In Iribits 
it f lo 1 y to r« ' -mblc* th“ nortliein bird, fioin whii'li 

II 1 I- '!.i li< j.ii I'jitly ill ' I slit i|) ;ilsi) 

ti * '• . • , . 'Ill 1 iijiirji'ijj li.l-, ’i;''i*h ill 'i;i '1 

%y ■•••;iril <•? - ' •. o t ),i ‘ji ^-i cm to timl 

til*’ »'XI»i'i 1!.I* V . *1:' II w'cj 'S.f'Uft ]i, OJj, »•orl- 

H'-t; M . ‘ |., . (..'.fiiicm'Tit, iiiMO-oviT, til'; hird 

fi M iii-'Ti r • . 1 .. ; a I'j ,'ii ijii.jf it-> t;i\vjiy tint. 

^ 4^11 ♦ ,1 I i.f *• : _r I, j,, In iiM'l' I -iii }m in-iiiii- 

I ni- I til' . ♦.'.:* . 1,1,! Ijiicil t'» fM-];c\H tiJ.'it VifiiC 

'if I-.' h n.' .c, * M-j i',|f t'l r'*f»T to any that 

ri'-t '< 1 l'* ■♦ iMi'i*;} -o!!'. .-'.1 * . ;, ; i ..!1 .!>.id.*, 

Airmii*.' r'fiMM .a* . ,.'1.; t . f,- M that, according 

to Id'.iiV //-a' A/d . : ' iji i c,,i (-1 tlj'* 'Ifath ol tin* 

^1 i"t di’ Icd.i', l/v I ; ,;o„ , ,,,, ).a.( j Jn the Allas 

rao'.o tin* foi>d of tfi!- I'!* : 'li.l 1., , i; 1 t iliiifly of tin- Tfatmln 

autu, wiji'*li “it ,r- . t'l -i .!i!c )|iT.dir in the air, and h-ts 

fail <ni a i.to^»* to break Mu* '.i-n, *' . j, Jt WOH tho 

Ki^n and of '.‘ia- ■ .d VMjti i>. 


it differs in little more than wanting the black stripe beloW 
the eye ami having the lower part of the tarsus bare of 
feathers. It is the “ Golden Eagle ” of Bruce’s Travels^ and 
lias been beautifully figured by Mr Wolf in Dr Rtippell’s 
Syat. Cebers. der Ybr/el Xord-Oat’Afrika's (Taf. 1). (a.n.) 

I.AMONT, Johann von (1805-1879), was born at 
Braemar, Aberdeenshire, on December 13, 1805. He was 
sent at the age of twelve to be educated at ^he Scottish 
monastery in Uatisbon, and apparently never afterwards 
returm*d to his native country, — so that ho became to all 
intents and purposes a German. After passing tlirough 
the gymnasium and lyceum, he devoted himself to theology ; 
but his strong bent for scientific studies w^as recognized by 
the head of the monastery, P, Deassnn, and on his recom: 
mendation ho was admitted to the then new observatory 
of Bogenhausen (near Munich), wliere he worked under 
Soldener, latterly as his assistant. After the death of his 
chief iiriS^f) he was, on Schumacher’s recommendation, 
(Steiiiliell, supported b}^ Bessel, also competing for the 
oflice), iq»pointed li* .s\icceed him as conservator of the 
observatory. In 1S52 he became professtir of astronomy at 
llie university of Munich. He lield both these posts till 
liis death, which took place on the Gth Augflst 1879. 
'I'lmugh by no means a man of commanding genius,, Lamont 
occupieil a, very important place among the scientific men 
of his il:iy. As evideucc of the universal resjiect in which 
he was held, it may he mentioned that he was a member 
o'" the Acadmnies of Brussels, Upi^ala, and Prague, of the 
, lb»yal Society of Julinburgh, of the Cambridge Philosophi- 
cii, Society, and of mai>y other learned coiqmrations. His 
work bore for the most part on astronomy and magnetism. 
Among Ills contributions to the former may be noted his 
great stir catalogue, and his determination of the mass of 
Ui.inui Irom ob.scrvations of its satellites (JA*/w. Af^tivn, 
>h/*., IS’l"^). His IJnudfnfrh ths (Berlin, 

1810) is a st.iudiirfl work on the subject.' 

Knr full* r ilitiiB n»ni-c‘niiiig his ]nihlishe(l work tlio sprcinlisl 
nriy Im' i.tiircl tn l*i'gg»*n li>iirs lilotfrajihisdt-Lih'rarlsch*'* Unvd* 

V urft'rliUi )iy n\ i.illii* lliwjil Vatit/oijar of tScimfijic Memoirs, 

LA MOTTF FOr^ni:. SeeFouciuA 

L.\Ml\ Technically a lamp is an apparatus in which 
to burn Ibiid combustible substances. Lamps are mostly 
intended for yielding light; but there are also special 
folnl^the j'Ui[»o"i'of which is to afford highly concentrated 
lieat iu a convenient ami portable form. The substances 
I ii'ed in Jnmp> for lighting are of two classes — (1) fixed oils, 

. and (2) fluid liydiocarbons obtained from the distillation 
j of bituriiiii.»u> shales, ite. ([»araftin oil), petroleum, and 
j ess'-ritiul oils. The latter clttH.s may be distinguished a.s 
I mineral oils. Till very recently fixed* oils were almost 
: exclusively used for lamps; hut since the introduction of 
; til'* cheaper and more convenient mineral oils, in the second 
half of the Huh century, the use of fixed oils has steadily 
d '•rea-ed in all parts of the world. 

There is .scarcely any fixed or fatty oil which has nut 
been used, more or h\ss, for burning. Many oils are so 
U"'.'l in tliu di.'itricts which produce them, although they 
hanlly enter into ordinary cotntaercc under the name of 
burning oiU. The so called fish oils (sperm, whale, and 
he'd; were, in recent times, principal burning oils, and to 
a limited extent are still .so employed. Of the vegetable 
oiks of coiiiriierce, colza oil is the most extensively used as 
an illmninant, ami after it conic other rape oils, poppy oil, 
the lower (jiialities of olive oil, scsaraiim or gingelly oil, 
camlle-nut oil, and ground-nut oil, all of which, however, 

. are loc il or restricted in consumption. The suitability of 
. fixed oils for burning puri»oseH depends on their purity or 
fi‘ edorii from foreign matters, and on their limpidity, or, 
! wiiat is in effect the same thing, the tomi»erature at which 
i they solidify. Thus cocoa-nut fat is consumed in ordinal^ 
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lamps in tropical regic^s, although in temperate latitudes 
it is a permanent ^solid. In the combustion of a fixed oil 
in lamps, the oil undergoes destructive distillation, ami 
at the burning point is resolved into a gaseous mixture. 
The comparative viscosity of all fixed oils renders it neces- 
sary to adopt some device supplementary to the capillary 
action of the wick for maintaining at the level of the 
burner a suyply of od sufficient to support uniform com- 
bustion. Again, the lubricant properties of fixed oils 
make it practicable to adopt various mechanical dcvicc.s to 
regulate the supply of fuel to the burner, and otherwi.so 
• control illumination. % 

The mineral oils, on the other hand, are, as sold, 
mixtures of various volatile hydrocarbons which give of! 
inflammable vapours at comparatively low temperatures, 
and in cousumptiou in lumps they come to the burning I 
point in the condition of vapour. With highly volatile ' 
oils, and the use of imperfectly fitted lamps, thoiigli iii»t ] 
with proper oil and fittings, tlurtf is .some danger of explo- | 
sion ; there is also a risk that with imperfect combu.stion ' 
deleterious gases may bo ditl'iiscd through an apartment. 
Mineral oils [kwsoss such a high degree of limi)idity that 
the suctio.. of the wickaluno is geiier Jly sullicieiit to bring 
the necessary supply of fuel to tlui burner. 

The qualities of a lamp are judged of by the brilliance, 
steadines.s, and uniformity of liglit it yields in propoitinn 
to the quantity ot dl it coi\sumes ; by the convi-nitMit 
position of the light in n-elation to the equal illumination 
of the space it has to light; by the form, p()rtabil!:y,*and 
convenience of the lamp itself ; and by the simplicity o. t 
economy of its construction, regard being had to eUieiem y. 
The chief points to consider in connexion with the structure 
of lamps are (1) tho means of .supplying oil to the burner 
and of regulating thatsiqiply, (*.2) the form and arrangenieiit 
of the wick or medium over which tlie llanie is suppt>rt 1, 
(3) the regulation ,*nd control of the currents of air in the 


core, so that all parts of the oil suf)ply were brought into 
intimate contact with the air, and perfect combu.^tion and 
a steady llame were secured. The dciicieaicie^ of the Hat 
wick flame were that the light was comparatively tliiii and 
impoverished, and that tin* parts of a room facing tlie thin 
ends of the llame were badly illuminated. To some extent 
these evils weni overcoint* by the adoption of a curved form 
of burner, wliich in the i.rnl led up ti> the bun^:r invented 
by Ami Argaud ot Pari'j, and j)ateiited in England in 17 S 4 . 
In its simplest form tliu Aigaiul l)urner consist.^ of two 
coricentrii; tubes or cylitnb.rs, bi*tN\eon \\hicli tlio tnluilar 
wdek i» eont'.iinetl. Tin* ie.in.r tube is open throughout, 
and to it a curroiit <»f air from below, and, being 

Carried upwards by the di.iiijiit "t tlie flanie, alnjf).'sphe]’ic 
oxygen fur combu.^tioii is Mipi.linl as well to the inner 
circunifen'iice as to tlie out< r Mdri.l the llanie, whence the 
name “ double eurrent biinii‘r " wbidi it ficpiently receives. 
An adequate and controllable ilow of -.di’ to llie inteiior of 
tho Argaiid burner lia\ing btt-n seiuied, it leiiiaiiied to 
devise some means by which tin* cuiimt ■‘Uppiied fo tho 
outer circumference of the llame could be -t n n -l liened and 
regulated. Tliis Argand >e(Uied by iiiLaii ol a cliimney, 
which Was maile at tir>t cd slie'.t iion and u -[<■ ich d over 
the flame; but tli.it de\ice wa'^ tjun-klv »i'iLd»»ned in 

f. ivonr t)f a gbis^ chinuuy wliieli n‘-L(.d on a [»*i !• -lated 

g. illery placed a little behiw' the le\ilof tin- biirnii. Sub 
seipAcnt experience ^iiLitzoled the, funiition of a -bouldv.*r 
or constriction on tbe chimney at a ju.int a lil’le .d o\l* tin- 
level ^>f tlui ilanu', whereby tbe air cmreDi !< diiected 
inward against tin* external .>uil\n*e of tin* il mn*. tbu' 
ill. erially im^UMving tin* combu-ti' -ii. Arjiinb.N oii-jln.d 

. burner is the p.trent fonu of innunn iM]*lt‘ moditi .ition.^ all 
more or comple.v iu tin. Ir atlaptatious. 

A typie.'d I t»f tie* burin I .md ■ ) ’t.oi* v i- e j.n -nua' 1 ii> 

llg. !, in will'll tl.r* biiinri Is • i "I il.i . : ^ 7. 

The tube a Is snMi|idn» lli** "I d'-Nff 


lamp which support combii.^tion, and (*4) the position of 
the oil reservoir in relation to the dis.scmiiiation of the light 
and the stability of tho lamp itself. 

The simple form wmicli was used <lowm to the end of tlio 
18th century, and wdiich as.a “crui.sie’’ continued in com- 
mon use ill Scotland till the middle of tills century, illu.'-trates 
the most elementary and most imperfect arrangement td a 
lamp. Here, os in the lamps of antiquity, the oil vcsm I 
lies immediately behind tho burning ]»oint of the wick, 
with which tho oil is about level when the reservoir is full. 
The wick is a round soft cord or fibrous mass. Such a 
lamp has no merit but simplicity. Tho light i.s thrown 
only forward and to the sides, tho back being entirely in 
shadow. The wick, being a round solid mass, takes up oil 
equally at tho centre and circumferoiico ; but to tho mitei* 
edges of the flame only is there any access of air ; conse- 
quently combustion in the centre is imperfect, resulting in 
a smoky unsteady flame, and a dischargo into the utinosphero 
of the acrid products of destructive distillation. Further, 
as the level of the oil sinks in the reservoir, tho wick has 
to feed the flanie from a greater distance by more capillary 
force, and, tho supply thus diminishing, tho light decroases 
in proportion. 

Since the time when inventors first bogan to bettor the 
primitive lamp, just one hiiiulrod years agt^, tho iniprove- 
wonts in lamp construction have been enormous ; the forms 
and modifications of invention bearing on lamps have been 
inuutnorable, and many excellent devices which ditl good 
service have been supenseded by others simpler and more 
efficient Notice can hero bo taken only of such inventions 
w developed new principles and features of originality. 

The first improvement was in wicks and burners. In 
1783 Leiger of Paris devised a flat band or ribbon wick 
buTMr, which produced a broad thin flame wdth no 
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and, bending over, descends along the outside of d. The part ni, 
that supports the glass rhinmcy, is connected by four other wires 
with the ring 7, which .siiriounds the tube d, and ean bo moved 
round. Wh»*n m is tiiriu*d round, it carries with it the ring 7, 
the wire S, ami the tube /, and thei'cby produces elevation or de- 
pression of the wick. 

4 A device in th.* form of a small metallic di.sk or button, known as . 
the Liverpool button from having been first adopted in the so-called 
Liverp»)ol l.imp, t-tfci ts for the current of air i)assing up the interior 
of the Aig.utl burner the same object as tno constriction of the 
chimney lid sti invs in the case of the external tube. The button 
fi.vd on the i iul of a wire is placed right above the burner lube 
and thniw-i out cipially all roJiml against tlio flume the current of 
air whidi parses up through g. The re.sult of the.se expedients, 
when propt-riy a[>plioil, is tliC prodin'tion of an exceedingly st»lid 
brilliant uhite light, absolutely smokeless, this .showing that the 
comlmslii>n of the i»il is perfi ttly .leeoinplished. 

I’he means by wIiilIi ii unifoinily regulated .supply of oil is 
brought to the bunuT varies «if coiir.se with the position of the oil 
res-TVoir. In some lamj»s, not now in ii.se, hy ling-birmed resi^r- 
voirs and other expedients, the whole of tho oil was kept as nr.iily 
os pD-^sible at the level of tlie burner. Tn wlnit are teimed fountain, 
reading, tir study lamps, the ])rineip.il res«TVoir is above the bniner 
level, and various me ms aie adopted for maintaining a .su]»ply from 
them at the level of the burner. Hut the most convenient position 
for ilie oil H“-ervoir in lamps fur general Use is <liieclly umler the 
burner, and in this ease tin* st.md of tlie l.iinp itself is iitili?'*'! as 
the oil ve-.si l. in the case of fixed oils it is necessary with Niieli 
lamps to introdii -e some appliance lor Lnciiig a supply of oil to 
tlin burner, and very many inctiiods of cllei’ting this li;i\e been de- 
vi.sed, most of whieh were ultimately snpeiseiled by the nntderator 
lamp. The (.'aicel or pump lamj», iiiveiitetl bv Carcid in l.^rio, is 
fitill to some extent used in France. It consisn ^ of a dmible piston 
or jiurnp, for* ing tire oil thiougli a tube to the burner, wmknl by 
ingenious clockwoik an.mged to go .1 ceitain numb«'r of lionrs. 

An examjde of u lorm <4' leiiluig lamp still in general ush i; st en 
in section in fig. 2. Tlie lamp is inouiilcd on a siandaiil on 
which it can be laiscl oi low* ;» d 
at will, and fixed b\ a tliuinb 
screw. The oil re^mvoir i> in 
two parts, tho npprr bt iug 
an inverted llask wbi. b fits into 
hh, from wbieli the burner is 
directly ted ihroiigh tin* tub.* </, 
h is an oveilbMV « up for any (ul 
that escapes at the I nriier, arid 
it is ]»ieiveil VMtli aiidiol. ^ for 
admitting the i-rurcut of air to 
the centre tube of the Argnnd 
burner. Tlo* lamp tilled u ith 
oil bywitlidi luillg tlie flask , 
tilling it, ami irm-iting it int.i 
its jilai.e. Tb'.* nu hr o'-.' v.»'i 
hb filks from it I0 the >.*11 n i 
level on .a line \Mtli ih** 
inuiith of (o\ .So soon a-* lij.it 
lcv» I falls below the iJlOUtb of 
a bubble, of air get-, ;i' *1 
to the Ufipcr nsfr\oir, and -id 
again tiiU lip hb to the b-M.l 
fc, and so on it goc.-> as long a-, Fio. 2. -Section of Kciiding Lamp. 
eoiriiin-.t!on runtiniics and lli. sijj.jily fif oil in nr endures. 'I’be 
pnii' iplc i^i -eptible r»f ijii:n«-i oIl^ moflilleatioiis. 
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b'i.iti,r lamfi (fig. o*. invented ny M. Fi.infhot about 
impii.-il V aii-1 « ffiei.-m \ of if-, ari'angemcnls rapidly sujaT- 
./ .ill <»l b'-i' tor m- (jf iijccli. tine. il lamp. The two c.ss»*ntial 
• \i>- ijjiidciafof lamp aie 1 ; the .stioiig spiral SJilJIig whldi, 
•- re..r,,n v.i’bin the cyljndrieal ie-,ervoir of the. lamp, 
c 1 tlie oil to tljc biiinei, and (2; the a.seeiiding tube V 
i ’• b t);. oil j)ri-s-*>, upwird.s to tJie burner. The latter 


jdston \] i| ,, I tlie uppei jittachcd to the burner. 

'J’he lo.' ’ o; pi-* I V - tion ino*. .aiThiri the iipjier, which Ibims a 
shej'n tn 1 . i . r 1 'nlvit^ub. li*iigt!i when tlie .spring is fully 
Won/id up 1*0". c.-nin- ,,f i.. upper tnlie pas.se.s a win*, “the 

inoi -rator. <1. • ] n ,,, |,y t)i, w ii c Tljat the HUpply of oil lo the 

iMirncr if j* gubi* I. 'rb-* -i.i.n ‘.;i-its its gicfvt‘-st force on the oil 
in tlie Oil vMji'ii it, f, -.niind up, and in jnoportion a.s it 

exjuU'Is aud b -,1 g, j„ , p'.ises. ]5nt when tWappuratu.s 

1.S wouri 1 Up t|j»e wire*prt^^lng tlie np[»f rtiibe extend.s through- 
out tile whole length of tli'-, and narrower pi.stori tube, ol»- 

Bti'o'ting to a certain extent the lice flow of the oil. In Tiroportion 
as the spring uncoils, the length of the win; witliin the lower tube 
)s d' Tea.seil ; the. upward flow of fdl is facilitated in the same 
f .»i'. vs th.: for*e urging I mcA.uds is weakene.l. In all incchani- 
• injH 4,b‘* Mow is in ‘ . 1., of tin* ecnisiiniing capacity of the 

oiiiner, an iii^he rno lintoi tiio suipliw oil, ilowing over the wick, 


in tin* re-, on w n.oi it, 
exj» lU'Is^ud d' ->i cn.], , j 


fillls back into the re.servoir above the* piston, whence along with 
nmv .supply oil it de.sci‘nda into the lower side by means of leather 
valves rt, a. B represents tho rack which/* with the pinion D, 
winds up the spiral spring 
har4 against £ when the 
lamp is prepared for iiso. 

I’hc moderator w'ire is 
seen separately in GG ; 
and FGC illustrates the 
arrangement of the sheath- 
ing tubes, in the upper 
section of which tho mo- 
derator is fixed. 

Lamps for Mineral 
Oils, — At au tsarly 
pt'rioil luiinerDUs at- 
tciii[)ta were made to 
utilize tho highly in- 
flammable volatile hy- 
drocarbons and alco- 
hols, which from their 
cheapness and abund- 
ance oflfered some hope* 
of comjieting wdth the 
fixed oils then in uni- 
versal use for ilhum- 
nating purposes. These 
lamps had little snecess, 
ami no small danger 
accom >aided their li- 
mited use. The Vesta * 

4^amp c)f Voung, introduced in 1 834 for burning spirit ot 
ti:rpentine under the name of camphinc, procured a smoke- 
lo.ss tlanie by means of the Argaud burner, constricted 
chimney, and J4iverpool button, with the access of abundant 
air. It was not, however, till khe introduction of paraffin 
oiLs and petroleum that mineral oil lamps became of great 
importance. Lump makers had not to direct their attention 
to inecLunical arfliiigements, for miuerafoils rise abundantly 
by c}i[*ilhirity alone ; tho problem was to produce a suffi- 
ciently powerful current of air tc ensure complete and 
smokeless combustion of these rich by carbonaceous com- 
pounds, and, in view of tho highly volatile nature of the 
liquids dealt with, to prevent their exposure to the air, and 
more particularly to prevent the heating of tho oil reservoir 
which would generate explosive mixtures, or vapours of 
tlangerous tension. 

ineral oil lamps, like those for fixed oils, are constructed 
with both circular or tubular and fiat-wick burners. In 
the ca.se of the latter a cone or brass cap is placed over the 
burner, liaving a slit or opening a little longer and wider 
than the wick-holder itself. This cone servos to direct the 
whob: current of air which enters below against the surface 
of tlie Marne, and mingling with the vapour of the oil pro- 
duces perfect combustion, with a white fiame^rhich rises 
over tlie slit in tho cone. The cool air current entering 
under the cone is also beneficially utilized in preventing 
tlie undue heating of tho oil reservoir and tho metallic 
wick-liolder which passes down into it. 

'i'hese Hat wick lamps are simple in construction, cheap, 
and, bo far as they go, economical light producers, but. 
their flame is thin, and it is not' practicable to compensate 
for the thinness by increased breadth of wick, because in, 
such a case the edges of the light come so near the cbimneir 
that at these points tho glass becomes rapidly heated, 
causing urie(|ual expansion and destruction of the chimney. 
In 1805 Messrs James & Joseph Hinks of Birmingham 
secured a patent for improvements in the burners of 
mineral oil lamps, ** whereby two or more flat flames or 
one circular or nearly circular flame may be produced by 
the usri of two or more single flat wicks.” Uu^er th^ 
I latent was manufactured their well-known 
which has gone far to supersede all other 
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An improved form of their lamp is shown in fig. 4, in whioh 
a portion of the cono B is rumoveu to show the two parallel flat 
wicks A| A| which htive uadi a soparatc slit or opening in the rone. 
C is the coincident winder for raising or lowering the wicks in 
the tubes, by which the wicks can be moved separately or simul- 
taneously as desired. D is a lever for raising the extinguishers E, 
whereby not only is the light instantly extin^piishcd, but the wicks 
are also covered and protected from dirt, while all evaporation by 
the wick-holdor is presented. Messrs Ilinks k Sou have further 
devised an ai^omatic lighting attachment wliich obviates the iic- 
.cossity of raising the glass chimney for lighting the lamp. 
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Fig. 4. — Duplex Lamer. 

Messrs Jlinks claimed in thoir 1S65 patent the \.s<' 
move flat flames, ’’ and since that period numerous buriuMs IiSw^Ik m 
produced in foreign eouiitries in whieh im»re thuiv two ll.'t wud ar < 
used. The crowii burner of Brunner in Vienna contain^ m ;< | 

than six flat wicks. There are tiiplex burners, too, iu winch the • 
wicks are arranged us a triangle ; a mo*)! valuable lamp of ihi^ L«»n* , 
htructiou is the ^Mlesperus ’’ of Messis Jcuies & Willis of Uir- | 
miiigham. Another form, the triph xieou, has three burners i 
closely }tlae.ed together that the flames <‘oaleM‘e into a solul flame 
about half an imili in thickness. Further, there are star-sha]*ed • 
and cruciform burners, and others of little praAieal value. } 

The circular or tubular burners for mineral oils have been nuu li : 
simplified from the forms iiceessary in the cu&e of colza, 5:e. A I 
tabular wiifle is no longer reijuinMl ; a simple flat \\i< k of a ‘^i/e ' 
that will allow its edg« .iii^tly to me« t i<»uud the up]nM- cdi;e of the 
bnrner ring is used instead, lu the form shown iu lig. 5 the wh k- • 
holder and buiiier consists of a hollow tiuneated com*, wiUi a ! 
vertical conical section removed from its .side. The flat wiek ]>asM‘s ' 
up through this cone, its udges meeting uml forming in elleet a j 
circular wie.k at the top, while the central enrreiit of air gets ready \ 
access to the tube by the conical opiMiing fornuMl in its side, and | 
the ouUu* eurront passes up wifliin the ehimin-y walls as usual. Tins 
form also is easily husceptible of numerous mddi heat ions. («L PA.) | 

. AiiciedU Lamps, — Though Athenmus states (xv. 700) that 1 
tlie lamp (kv\vos) was not an auciunt invention in (keccu, i 
it had coiuo into general use there for domestic purposes by 
the 4th century n.c., and no doubt had long before been 
employed for temples or other placc.s where a pcrnuineiit 
light, was {equired in room of the torch of Homeric times. 
Herodotus (ii, 62) sees nothing strange in the “ fi;stival t>f 
•; lajnpa/’ Lychnokaie, which was held at Sais in Egy|>t, 
oxcept in the vast number of them. Each was filKil with 
^ oil 80 as to burn the whole night. Again he speaks of 
evening as the time of lamps (ttc/h Xilxrwr, vii. 215). Still, 

ythe scarcity of 

lamps in a style 
anything like that 
^f an early period, 
compai'Qd , with 
the immense num- 
ber of them from 
the late Qreok 
and Roman age, seems to justify the remark of Atbemeus. 
;The coocimoaeBt sort of domestic lamps were of terra-cotta 
the 'shape seen in figs. 6 and 7, with a spout or 
which the wick ($pvaXKk) burned, a 
on the top to pour in oil by, and a handle to 


carry the lamp with. A lamp wdth two or more spouts 
was St/Lcnfos, itc., but these terms would nut a[»ply 

strictly to the large class of lanqis with numerous holes 
for wicks but 
without noz- 
zles. Decora- 
tion was con- k 
lined to the 
front of the 
handle, or more 

commonly to * 

the circular space on tin* t(»[) u\ the lamp, and it consisted 

almost always of a dc'.i.LMi m i lirf, l.iktui from mythology 

or legend, from objecls of tl.iily life or scenes such as 
displays of gladiators or c li o iot racc.s, from aiiimaLs and 
lh(s chase. A lani|> in lliii liiiiidi Mlinluiii has a view 
of the interior of a llonuiu eirru- Nsitb sp*::ct:itov.s looking 
on at a chariot race. In otbi-r the lain[> is made 

altogeflici of a fantastii* sliapo, in tlic form of an animal, 
a bulls head, or a liuinaii foot. Nntuially colour was 
exeluded fn>m the onianKmtatmn excL*[)l in the form of a 
reil or black glaze, whi<-li WJtiild le-i^t the heat. The 

typieal form of hand lamp !*», 7) i-» a euinbiiiation of 

the flatness neressury for earr>iii;: steatly and remaining' 
steady when set down, with the ro\iTulii'.\v.s cAolved from 
the w'urkinu: in clay and charaeUii.'-tic of vessels in that 
mateiial. In the bronze lamps tin- .-ime tyj>e is retained, 
though the roundness was less in keeping with metal. 
Tancifiil shapes are eijually common in l-roiize. The 
standard form of handle coiisi-ts of u ling f'-r the fore linger 
n.il above it a kind of palim tte foi tlic thumb to press on 
to keep the lamp stemly. Iii.'-te.ul of the palmette is some- 
tinK\s a crescent, no iloubt in allll^io^ to tlm moon. It 
Would only be witli bronze lainj‘- that the cover pnfleeting 
the llanio from the wind could ii'^i-d, as was th(‘ case out 
of doi»rs in Athims. Such a lamp was in fact a lantern. 
Apparently it was to the laiilern that the (Ircck wand 
Imnpm^y a tin'cli, was tii>t trandVrnd, ])robably from a 
custom »>f Inning guirds to piotcat the toii'hcs also. 
Afterwanks il came to bo employed for tlie lamp itself 
(/\i’Xro<;, A\ hen Juvenal iii. 2<i) spe.iks 

of the btnipiis^ lu* may mean a toreli witli a bronze 

handle, but more probably either a lamp or a lantern. 
Lamps used for susj>en.-ioii weie ni' -lly of hron/i, and in 
such ca.seslhe deCv*ration w.is net t — .‘iiil\ on the under part, 
.so as to be .seen from V^elow. t )l thus the best e^amplc is 
the lamp at ("ortona, found there in 1>1*' (engraved, 
Mnnummti d, Inst. .t/v7/., iii. pN. -11, 1*J, and in Dennis, 
Cities and cj Klinrci., *Jd ed , ii p. 403). 



Fij?. H. 



VijT. S. 


It is set naiiid with .si.xteeii nozzles ornamcnNMl alter- 
nately witli a ^irl■ll and a satyr playiny on a^ilouble flute. 
Iletwecu each pair of nozzles is a bead of a lixer god, 
and on the bottom of the lamp is a largo mask of Medusa, 
siUToniulcil by bands of animals. These d< Mgn? are in 
relief, and the w'orknian.ship, wliich appears to belong to 
the begiiiuing of the 5tU century i;.c\, ju.slilies Die esteem 
in which Etruscan lamps were held iu autiqiSty (Atheuseus, 
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XV. 700). Of a later but still excellent style is a bronze 
lamp in the British Museum found in the baths of Julian 
in Paris (figs. S, 0, 10). The chain is attached by means 
of two dolphins very artistically combined. Under the 
nozzles are heads of Pan (fig. 8) ; and from the sides 



Fia. !♦. — r.inii/ Luiii* in llri^idi Mu'eiim. 
project the forepirts t'f (ilg. 10). To what extent 

lamps may have becm n-r 1 iti temples is unknown. JVo- 
bably the Kreclitinjuiii nn tie.' aL'n»|->lis of Atliens was an 
excjption in havim: a gd l one kept burning day and night, 
just a.s this lamp itself inn-t have been :in exeeptiun in its 
artistic merits. It was tin; work of the seiil[»tur C’alli- 
rnachu.s, and wa.s made af)- 
pan‘ntly for the newly n built 
teni[>le a little before 100 
B.c. When once filled with 

oil and lit it burned n,ri- 

tliuioiisly for a whole \ear. 

The '\i(-k was of a fine tlax 
ealle 1 C.ir[)a‘'ian fme.v under 
^jN(;d to have been a kind of 
enfSui). ulii(h jirnve<I t«) be* 
the h.*i t coijibii-tible of all 
11 IX (I'aii-jani.L^, i. 20, 7}. 

Above the l.iiii[) a [jalrn In-e 
of bnnize ro-e to the ro(«f for 
the piii|>ose of farryiiiLT off the fumes. But liow this was 

managed it 1*1 not ea-y to deterinine urde.ss the palm bii 

Hiippo.sed to have bf.-n ifi\erted and to have hung above 
the lamp spread out l:lo- a [‘ Ib etor, for wdiich purpo.se the 
polished^bnjiize w’oulil -^f rved fairly well. The stem 
if left hollow wamhj t the fuincs and carry them out 
Minuigh the Voof. Tin-. I.nnp was refilhrd on exactly the 
same day each year, .-o tlj.il llierf; seems to Lave l^ecn an 
idea of measuring time by it. .-,iieh a.s may also havrj been 
the case in regard to »!:•'. Imip :>tand (Kv-xytiov) ca[»able of 
h(»lf]irig Ojf many larjjj)- a-; llieie were days of the year, 
whi :h Dionysits the Sicilian tyrant placed in the Prytaneum 


of Tarentum. At Phar® in A'dliaia there was in the 
market-place an oracular statue of Ilciynes with a marble 
altar before it to which bronze lamps were attached by 
means of lead. Whoever desired to consult the statue 
went there in the evening and first filled the lamps and lit 
them, placing also a bronze coin on the altar. A similar 
custom prevailed at the oracle of Apis in Kgyi»t, Pausaniaa 
adds (vii. 22, 2). At Argos he speaks of ^ chasm into 
wliich it was a local (Uistoni continued to his time to let 
down burning lamps, with some reference to the goddess 
of the lower world, Persephone (ii. 22, 4). At Cnidus a 
large number of <erra-cotta lamps were found crowded in 
one place a little distance below the surface, and it was 
conjectiireil that there must have been there some siutuo 
or altar at which it had been a custom to leave lamps 
burning at night (Newton, Discornns af HalicnmasHUHy 
A'c., ii. p. 301). These lamps are of terra-cotta, but with 
little ofn iincntation, and so like cadi other in workmanship 
that they iiiiist all liave'ccftnc froiii one pottery, and may 
have been all brought* to the spot where they were fuunii 
on one occasion, probably the funerai of a person with 
many friciuh, or the celebration of a festi\al in his lionour, 
Mich as the jmrf'ntnlia among the Homans, t6 maintain 
which it was a I'oni men custom tobeiiueath property. For 
exam[)lo, a marble .slab in the British Museum has a Latin 
inscription ilcsciibing tlie property which bad been left to 
j^rovMe among otluu’ things that a lighted lamp with 
incriise c»u it hlnmld bo placed utHhe tomb of the deceased 
jiii*tlfc kalends, nones, and ides of each moiilli (Mus» 
Mil I hit V., pi. S, fig. 2). For birthday presents terra- 

cotta Iani[»s ;ip[)car to have been frequently employed, the 
do\ici* generally being that of tw^o figures of victoiy ^holding 
between them a disk inscribed^witli a good wi>u hir tho 
mw year: WNV Nov kavstv fklix. This is the in- 
scri[)tinn on a lamp in the British Museum, wliidi besides 
the victories has^aniung other symbols fi disk with the Iiead 
of Janii<. As the torcli gave way to the lamp in fact, so 
also it gavfj way in mythology. In die earlier iiiylhs, as in 
thut i»f Dt'ineter, it is a lurch with she gi>es forth to 

for her daughter, but in the late myth of Cupid and 
r>>ehe it i.s an oil lamp wdiich Psyche carries, and from 
which to lier grief a drop of hot oil falls on Cupid and 
awako.s liim. Terra-cotta lamps have very frcipieiitly the 
name of the maker stamped on the foot. Clay moulds 
fioiji which the lainp.s w'cre made exist in considerable 
iiimiber.s. ’ (a. S. M.) 

L.\MP'BL.VCT\ is a deep black pigment consisiting of 
ciibini in a very tine state of division, obtained by the 
imp! rfect comlm'.tion of highly carbonaceous substances, 
wliidi, producing a smoky llamo, forms a deposit of soot or 
l.im[> bl.ick. It is manufactured from scraps of resin and 
pin h refuse and inferior (uls and fats, and other similar 
CMiiibii.-,iible bodicH rich in carbon. For making lamp-black 
from re-innus bodies a cylindrical stone chamber into w^hicb 
tin* How of ftir can be easily regulated by openings at its 
lower part is used. Within the chamber is suspended a 
cone of sheet-iron fitting closely to the circumference of the 
cliarnber. 'I’lie iron cone, which has an opening at the top^ 
K«*rv(;.«, for a chimney, and can be raised or low'eredin the 
eluriilMT at will. 'J'he resinous material to be burned is 
l)^l^ ed in a ca.st-iron pot, and heated till it gives off vapours, 
wlu ji it is placed in tlie chamber and set on, fire. The 
acco.ss of air i.s regulated to produce the maximum of smoke 
coiLsistont with the maintenance of combustion. The 
abundant deposit of lamp-black on the walls of the chamber , 
and cone is at the end of the oi>cration collected by allow- 
ing thc! cone to sink, thus scraping the walls and carrying 
the whole deposit with it. Some manufacturers employ a 
series of small chambers communicating with each other, ft , 
stove tube leading into the first. These chambers kftvft ' 
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an opening below by the d«i)()sit of lamp-black is 

removed, and in tbo last of the series the best quality is 
obtained. The finest lamp-black is procured by the com- 
bustion of oil in a special form of lain[), the deposit from 
this being finely divided and lustrous in hue. Lamp- 
black so collected contains traces of oil, which may bo 
removo(l by heating to redness iu a covered crucible. The 
oil present, l^wevcr, is not detrimental to its enqiloymeut 
for printing ink and as a pigment for oil imiuting, which 
are its principal uses. Further, lamp black is largely used 
for “ebonizing” cabinet-work, and iu tlie waxing and 
lacquering of leather. It is the jirinci^al constituent of 
China ink, and it has numerous other applications, 

LAMPEDUSA, a small-island in the .Mediterranean, 
about 90 miles east of Mahadia iu Tunis, and 1(>0 miles 
west of Malta, iu 35^ 28' N. lat. and 12 ‘ 2.')' E. long. 
Situated on the edge of the subnuirine platforni which 
extends along the eastern coast of Tiini.«, it must be ccui- 
sidered asattaching itself idiysically to the African continent, 
but politically it belongs id ilie kingdom of Italy, and 
forms part of the commune of Licata in Sicily, fn its 19 
miles of coast it presents a great number of bays, (»f which 
the largest serves as a harbour, atid is ca[»al)leof admitting 
vessels of from 300 to 400 tons burden. The liiglust 
point of the island is about 330 feet above the sea. /I liere 
are no springs, and the water obtained from the artilieial 
wells iwS usually brackl.»h. The soil is luosLly cajca’eoiis ; 
beds of marl occur hero knd there on the surface. Vines, 
fig-trees, carob-trees, and sumach are successfully 
and the wild olive flourishes luxuriantly. Firewood \ -c I 
to be obtained from the island for .Malta, llabbits swarm 
in all directions. The population in lt<71 wa.s 940. 

LainpiMhisais the Stmlu). lii Andicw 

Aiichoml the vessrl*? of Charles V. at Ljuupcilusn, aft«*r an t 
iiitiut with tho Turks. Alphonso of Aragon immOc tin* id.ind :i 
fief of one of his courtiers, wlio soM it in l»h 7 to ilio ]*ri]nv 
luiiid Tormnasi. Ihit no permanent s'-ttlnuent ^cniis to havi- hr. n 
effectod ; tlu 3 place, according to ]»opular lu'llrf, was too trrni.l\ 
haunted by apparitions. Sir Kenolm lhgl»y n lates ihat 

men told him “there dwelt no ]»eisons in Lamprdusij, hut tin r«* i. 
a lamp perpetually biu- ’> g. The 'ruiLs liii\c rieat n-vion. e t.> 
the plaec, and always leave oil or hre.nl or soinelliiiig heliiml them 
through (ievutioii, hut they know not lor \>hom, and it h.tth prov» .l 
very t'aUl to cunyuway anything from lln nee as well tt» tliiisti.ins 
as to Turks.” Diimoiil, wlio person.illy visited the island, mentiiOis 
a “little ehapel dedicated to the Virgin, in nlii* ii there is an alt ir 
with a I urban laid upon it, wliteh is ii'-ually e.dU d M<>li.inmini\ 
toinh,” and adds tho popular heln-f th.it any »»ne aitrTii]iiiug 
carry off the gifts would he. miraeiilously pieventi-d es.-q.in^^ the 
island. Tho earl of Sandwieh tl7”7) found I.ampedu''a uith hut 
a solitary inhaliitant ; and Captain Smyth stat«'.s tlial .ih..iit Isi;, 
it was leased by .an Knglislimaii, Fermirnh /, who lived ah. ne ith 
his family. Ferdinand 11. of Ijoiirhou elaimed it as (hivrinniriit 
property, and from 184.‘J attempts were imnle to establish a nguhr 
colony at tho national cxpen.se. About t’17,<Hiu j.er auuum 
expended on tho [irojeet, but the result f.ir fnmi satiNf.n t"iy. 
The population, iiitrodiioed from Sieily, n-maiued st.itionarv dining 
twenty years. Catherine II. at one' time projio.^sl to purehaM* 
Lampedusa for tho purpose, of inakiug it a Kus.siau naval station. 

If it could be shown tlmt Shakespeare de]i\ed the matrri.il i.f 
The Tempest from an Italian original, I..nMi»edusa w»»uhl ha\o >ery 
strong claims to bo con.sidered the first pr»it»»ty]H* of the enehanted 
isle. It is thoLipudosn of Orlamlt Furioso, Ihe seeiie of the shii» 
wreck of Roger of Sicily and of hi.s eoiivei.sioii by tlio heimif. A 
Sicilian logeiid which forms the subjeet of Wiehind’s jioeiii Khlm 
Sinibaldt oiler die Hevolkcnunj eon telN Jiow two 

ladies of l^ilerino were east ashore on tlie iNlaijil, and found tin re 
two hermits who fell so deeply in love with tlmiii as to renoun» e 
their ascetic life. In Sicilian tho “hermit of Lampedusa” eoriv- 
Hponds to the English Vicar of Uniy, lighting up the ehapel iii-.ir 
'^^ll with eipial readiness for the I’lv.seeiit or the rross. 

Crusluii, Tureo^Oraieia^ Bnn'l, 158.|; Dl(j>>y, «!•/ «i tWa;/,' into (hr 

A«un«rrttn«a^ Omnden Society, 180H ; Uinnont.’.VrtMre/’r Vwivft' ati Urant, Tho 
1702; CunUIn Smvtli, Memoir /h’srnptire of the 
1834 . Joseph Uuntnr, Ifw J/Iustrations of Shukxfh'nrd vul. 1., IS4.>. 

^ LAMPEEY, a^fish belonging to the family Petrompzon- 
tuh (from and ; literally, stone-suckers), which 
^tb the hag-fishes or Myxinube forms a distinct subclass 
«« AshM^ the (Jycloitoinataf (liBiinguished by the low 
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orgariizntinii of tluir skeleton, which i-^ csirlilaginoir-j, 
without vertebral .segnieutation, without lilts or real 
and Afithout limb';, 'fliij lampreys are readily recogni/* d 
by their long, eel-like, .scnlcde.sH body, tt'rminnting aiitciiorly 
in the circular, suctorial mouth which is cliurad eristic of 
the whole subclass. On eacli .'<ide, behiml tho head, tliere 
is a row of seven braneldal npeidngs, thruugli width the 
water is convijycd t«i .and fiuin the gills. 1^/ means of 
their mouth they fasten tln ni-Llves to stones, boats, Arc., as 
well a.s to other ti.shc.^«, tln-ir (d.jcet being to oldain a n.-ting 
place on the former, wliiUl tiny attach tbtunstlws to the 
latter for the pnr[)L».''* ilcil\iri_r iifUiidinient from them. 
Tli'j inner .^lutace, ot tin ir cn['--lia[»t d month i.- armed witli 
ptdiited teeth, with wlii.ii ih. y p iloratt'the intt gmin nts 
of the tish attacked, sciaj.mLr oil pniidi--; of tlie tlesh and 
.^licking the bloiMk Maeknil, cml, pi.ilark, and llat-ti.Hhes 
are the kiiuls most fieqiuntls at la* k'd by ileiu iu the sea; 
of river flu'll tliti inigratoi\ aid the shad aro 

sometime^ fouiiil with llieniaik' tli*- tectii of the lamprey, 
or with the fi-li aetu.'diy altaclied to tln'in About ten 
species are. known from tht* coa-t'; anil lisi i--; of tho 
teinjierate regions of tin* noitln in anil .'"iiili:. i n licini'pljeres. 
fn (Jreat Ihil. du arnl Juuopi ‘j* n.-ially, icr e .-pccie.s 
occur, of wbieli the two l.tri:' )’, il no! all tliui-, aie met 
willi also in Xoith America. \i/., ih-' l.ugi- -polt'd Sea- 
iaiiiprey (P* fi ni>titat^)\ tlii* II j\ ► i‘ ! inq-rcy or 

Laiiiperu (/'. jl ; aial tla‘ Sin.dl I .:ini]>» i n t>r 
“ I ‘i ide” or “Sand i’j[ier '//* ). 'The fn -t tw o are 

ndgratiuy, enter ing ri\ers in the s[iiiii.; to spawn ; «d' the 
ri\er-lamprey, however, speeiiin n^ are imt with in fie.*di 
w ifrall tho > ear round f.am[trcys, « vp^eially the "•■.i 
l.inipny, are c.stceniid as fm-d, and weri' foiiiurly c\iu 
mmj so than at prcN,.*nt ; but tlnir ib -li i- m-t < a^y id’ 
dige.slion. lieniv I. In .-said lo liave t\dlen a victim To tl.d*;, 
luS f.ivoiiritc di.>li. Tin* s[»li ii s ot gri*it' ’'t hm* i> thi^ 
river lamprey, wliieli as bail pn i* rred t'»:i!! « tie in the 
Cod and tiirbiiL tMieiiis of tin* Xoiili Si i. N air- II ^tates 
that fornicily tile Tli.inn < alone -iippln d frora 1 .ni itkOiiO 
to l,2t»ik^iU0 lainj'erns aiiiiii.dly, but tlii ir nninb r li .< .m* 
much fallen <itV tli.it, for in-tmci', in l‘s7i‘> oid\ -10, ('’“t 
were sold to tlic. cod ti-^lu r^. That Vi ,ir, ho\\» \eJ, w.i.s an 
nnu.Mially bad ye.ir: llie laiiqi; 1 1 ..-, fjoin tlu-ir .-canity, 
fetclicil I'S, It)-;, a tlioii-and, wliiNr i:i oidinai\ Near- i’.") 
is con-'ideiad a fair piite. 'bhe sea>*‘n lor catching 
l.uiqieins clo-'Cs in the Thames about lIic middle of M^rrcli. 
Tho origin of the name lainprov is ol Mine . it- Litini/.ed 
form L*///>/*<//’o, wliii’li oci-nrs in : 11 i^lulivi lojieal works of 
the Midillc Agi‘S, wa-; nnki.own in cli--ii.al tinu '. ; and ilc^ 
derivation from hn}J>t / r / >fi i'^ a .--pi i imrii oi its iin.»iogii-.iI 
ingenuity. T'lie ile\ eio]*nn. nt cd l.inipK\> has recci\eil 
inueli attention on tlie pait oi natnr.di-t". sim r Ang. MiF'er 
diseoven-il that they undi rue a met iinorpho.'is, and that 
the minute worm-like l.ini| i ri.^ ['n x ion^ly known umV''’ 
the name of A nun . and al und.int in tlie -and ami inud 
of many slnMnis. wi ie iioilun : but the undeveloped \uang 
of the n\ er lanqu'cy.-s aiul sm.ill lamperns. Si-o Lhihy- 
tU.oo’Y. 

J.AMlMMIHrS, .Kill". See .ArorsTvN lli'-iouv, 
vol. iii. p. 71. 

L;\M l’S.\( TS, an ancient (Irci'k cobmy iu ^^\^ia, Asia 
Minor, known w- I’ltyn^.ior Ihtynssa belorc it>. l oloni/.ition 
by Ionian (Inck.^ fimn rhoc:ea ami Mihtus, was sitm/cd 
oil the Helle-[*oi.t. opjiovite Callipolis in 'riiiii'c It 
po.sse.-'Sed a gov>d liarboiir ; and the iT'^ighbyiiiln i'd was 
famous for its wine, .so tlnit, having f.dlcn int. the hands 
of the IVrsi.ins iliiring the Ionian revolt, it. w.is aN^igned 
bv their king tt» Tlieinistoeles to piu\ide him with wine, 
as IVrcole diii with meat, and Magnesia with biv.id. After 
the battle of Mycalo (479 n.c.), Lanqisaci^s j-uned tlu> 
Athu’ inns, but, having revolted from them soiyi after wardts 
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Lad to be reduced by furre. In the Roman wars against 
Aiitioehua uf Syria, its inhabitants were received as allies 
of Rome. Lanipsaciis was the chief seat of the worship of 
Rriapus ; and it is related that Alexander the Great was 
with dilliculty restrained from destroying the city, on 
account of the immorality fostered by the obscene rites of 
that god The moilern Lamsaki is probably not on the site 
of Lampsaciis, but must be near it. , 
tMate LANAlUv, an inland county uf Scotland, lies between 
55 ' 15' and o.V 57' X. hit., and between ^5“ 20' and V ‘JT 
W. loiiu , and is bounded X. by Dumbarton and Stirling, 
K. b\ Stirling, Linlithgow, Midlothian, and Peeble.s, S. by 
Duinfiies, and W. by Ayr, Renfrew-, and Dumbarton. Its 
great<‘st length inirtli w'e.'.t to south-east is over 50 miles, 
and its greatest breadth fruin east to west over 30 miles. 
The total area comprises 5l)S,8G8 acre.s, or 8S8 s(|ii:ire niih <. 
Though only the twelfth as regards extent, it stand.s far 
above all the other Scottish counties in point of jiopulution, 
having 1)01,405 iiihabiiaiits in 1881, or only 18,0I)'J less 
than the aggregate of the three coiinlies that rank next to it.. 

'The greater part of the eoiinty to the east and south, 
iueluded in wh.it is known a> the upper ward, cun.>i>ts of 
high moorhiiiils freipieiitly iLiiig into lofty ruundeil hilL, 
iu many cases imjro than feet above sca-le\cl, the 

highest siunmils being CuuUer Fell (2150) and 'ririlo 
(2350; in Carniiehael pari-li, and Grceti Louther (2103), 
Five Cairn Louther (2377), (Jiieeiisberry Hill ( 2285 ), 
Sergeant Law (2257), and bcveral others in Craw bad 
parish, which c«msLt.-s chiefly of a eliii>ter of mount uiio-. 
The highest inhabited laud in Seotlaml i.s at LcailhilL, :i 
village in the southern extri'inity of the county, wliuVi is 
about 1300 feet ab.'\(:; .^ea-level. The remainder ut the 
county to the iiurLh-wc'^t of Tinto soften.^ down to gentle 
un(liilatioa.s, never li.-^iiig to. an eh-vation of mur3 than 
700 feet, and gradually opening out into the fertile vale 
of Clyde. 

The [U’iucipal river is the Clyde, which Is formed of 
several atrcain.’i ri'*Iiig among the mountains that separate 
Lanark from rcL-ble.s and Dumfries near to the sources of 
the 'Pweel and Annan, the chief of these streams being 
the Crook Rurii, Powtrail Water, and Klvan Water. Run- 
ning almost north, the river is joined by the Glengonner 
Burn, the Duneatuii Water, iiinl oilier stream.s ; after 
receiving the Medwyn iie.ir Carstairs it Hows south-west, 
and jlieri, on being joiniMl by the iJouglas Water, it turu.s 
abruptly to the iiorth-wtnt -Us general direction fer the 
rest uf its cour-'O. At Ronnington, the liial of the faiiiom 
falls t)f Clyde, the bank.-^ sloj)e gently downwards, and are 
adorned with lofty trees and leafy .shrubbery. The river 
widens as it reaches file fall, and itb course remains un 
inteirupted until it budJeiily descend': a precipice 27 feet in 
lici'iht id and iinhrokeii .-tn am. From thi.s point it 

J’- tnibul.-mly iilong l>etween loft} and precipitou.s bank.'* 
of .vii-.l-r- iv: locks beanliiied w’itli w'u»ul until it roaches the 
magiiUi. .nt bid (JoriM, wIieiTj it ru.^he.s over a pncipice 
65 fc'jt ill ir ijiit iiit.j til ', dec.p aby.'^s of tlie linn. Through 
a deep r.iViii j i: ic.ii hoT, a srnall fall called DundafT Linn, 
and utt r pa jui a hingular piece of rock called “ Wallace\s 
Chair, w Lanark and the county town of Lanark. 

Shortly attu wir i- it iri » ives the Mou.se, which, da.sljing 
and fo.|miiig iinui -pi)t rocks of Cartland Crag.s, add.s 
to the volume ol th'*. . ii- am and rontribiites at the preciiiice 
of StuiKilAi’es to barn t , fouilh fall of Clyde. Near tlic 
ruins of Cryl jnetil m < tic it receives the Xethari, and 
a little further on li, Avon, ami tlieii sweopH through 
the ric.hly wi*)oi1m 1 h.i'; (>i Hamilton pa.-t Bothw'ell to 

Glasgow, where it b»;ci>rn. s naviL'alde. The lochs are few 
and small, the primn; ,*1 being Bishop Loch between the 
parishes t»f Codder f.m! Old Monkliirui, Black Loch in New 
Mouklaud, i^ud JuLn.don Loch in Gadder, The llillend 


reservoir for supplying the Forth and Clyde and the 
Monklund Canals has an area of 307 acresi The Forth and 
Clyde Canal traverses the north-west corner of the county ; 
the Muukland Canal x^onnects Glasgow W'itli the southern 
extremity of Old Monkland parish; and the Ardrossan 
Canal passes by Govan to Renfrew and Ayr. 

Otology and Minerah , — Lanurkshiro is nearly wholly 
occupied by the Carboniferous strata forming ,^be coal-field 
of the Clyde basin. This is almost entirely confined to the 
county, but portions of it extend into Dumbartonshire, Ren- 
frewshire, and Stirlingshire. The formation rests on traps 
and ashes associulcfd with the Lo A,er Calciferous Sandstones, 
which tuivards the east separate the coal-field from that of 
the Lothiaiis, and in the west from that of Ayr. The 
middle portion of the formation, which contains the best 
coal-seams with blackband and other ironstones, is without 
limestoye, and apparently of freshwater origin, although a 
bed of marine fos.sils has been detected in the scries near 
(Jlasgow'. Towards the border on all sides a lower marine 
series with eneriiial and coralline limestones crops out. It 
aUo cjnlains many valuable coaLseams and veins of iron- 
stoiu‘, and, while affording a great variety of marine fossils, 
[»i).^su.sse.s a few interpolated beds of estuarine or freshwater 
origin. The lino of junction between this lower series and 
th'i Okl Red Sandstone occurs in the vicinity of the Falls 
of Clyde, Lanark, and Carstairs. Be.sidcs the older trap 
lock^ w^ ich bound the field to the v.ast and west, others, 
prubaldy of the same age as the Upper Carboniferous series, 
iisf*‘t]rrough and disturb the strata'*of the interior in many 
places ; ami numerous basaltic dykes, wliich, however, are 
g uKually unconnected with faults in the strata, extend 
liiroLigh the area of the coal-field. in an easterly direction. 
TJiChe, like the other erupted mOkSses, usually alter the strata 
uith wliieli they come into contact, converting coal into 
c»»ke and clay into jasper, and highly indurating the shales 
und samLtones. * The isolated coalfield of Lesmahaguw, 
about 7 miles square, is nearly surrounded by Old Red 
Sandstones, upon which also the ccal rests. 

'ldu*amoniit of c oal available in theLa\;iy;k coal-firld is estimated 
.'•t 2 , 01 1 , 01 * 0 , i>i() tuns, slightly less than that in the Midlothian cool- 
ti' Id, and los tlimi a fourth of that available in Scotland. The 
ifiin*'-* li‘j si atti ir d over a considerable area, but the principal coal- 
pits aie iu the districts between Glasgow, Hamilton, and Airdrie. 
'I »!.• roal-li'dd is ]K'rhaps best developed in tlio nuiglibourliood of 
Ji imiltoi), the seam bidiy^rich and ^easily reached ; and the famous 
^Vi^llaw “ell coal” is there found in its best state. There is a 
Milniibic .se.'tru of gas coal at Lesinuhagow ; this is also frequently 
:i-.s<M’iat(d >\it}i blackband ironstone. The number of shafts or 
pits fioin which iniiicrHls were raised in 1880 w'as 452, and con- 
i.i . it.l tlicsc 25,882 persons were tmployed underground 

:<iid r*:!.";."; on the huifaoe. The giuss amount of miiicrals raised was 
11 , 071, '151 tiius, marly one-htdf of the whole amount raised in 

ntl.iri I. 'Die total uinoiuit of coals raised was 10,020,909 tons, 
of noija..ii. 7r»7,2:H , of fireclay 105,419, of oil shalo 28,880, of lime- 
' > 11 *'. r/j, tn*, of load ore 1801, and of ganiiister 1295. The 
hM'l-iiiim -. Ill- at Lcadhills in the parish of Crawford. From the 
oi.: .silvir to flic ixtf* lit of Gt'j 12 oz. to the ton is obtained. Cop|)or- 
OK' is loiiiid in th« iniiieH/ and also antimony, but the quantity 
ni>L iv]i;iy the cost of minings The gold-mines are said to 
li.ivt; Imm-u «li.-,r(jvcred in the reign of James IV., and it is stated 
tb.'it in 1512 :i.s many as 300 {lersons w'ero employed in connexion 
witli tk'*. iiiduHtry, and that upwards of £100,000 sterling value 
was crilli'i n il. The guld-iiehl extends over an area of 25 miles by 
12, but it is (inly in the neighbourtfdbd of the lead-mines that gold 
i'i fdiiii'i ill cuiisiilc.ruble quantity. It does not, liowever, repay 
llif l.ibuur of boaruh and waidiing. Freestone and sandstone are 
aliiunlaiit. 

AgncnHur(i,-—lh^ upper wwd of Lanarkahiro consists 
princiinilly of moorland, even .where the land is not too 
c](3vate(l to admit of 8t\ccesaful tillage. I'he climate of 
this district is variable^ and the rainfall considerable* Wheat 
is grown in the lower valleys, but the cereals best adapted 
for those portions of the district where grain b cultivated 
are oats and barley. In the higher grounds potatoei^^d 
Scotch kail are almost the only vegetables grown. Some 
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portions of this district, on the borders of the Clyde, are 
however, very fruitful. The feeding of cattle and dairy 
and sheep fanning are largely followed. Generally twenty- 
five to thirty cows arc kept, but on some farms most 
attention ds directed to the rearing of cattle or sheep. 
Several large sheep farms are occasionally held by one 
tenant. . In the middle ward the land is generally strong 
clay, with the exception of the alluvial deposits on the 
banks of the Clyde, A large portion of it is occupied by 
peat, and the presence of coal-pits has in many instances 
deteriorated the soil. In this district oats and barley are 


the principal crop. The banks of the Clyde have Leen 
occupied uith orchards .since the days of the Veiicrahle 
liede. Ap[)les, pears, and plums are largely gruwn, but uf 
late years more attention lia.s been jjaid to goosebcnies, 
currants, and straw ben ies. The district of the low er 
ward is much exposc.'d t«) we.sterly breezes, but though 
humid is warm, Ke\ere being seldom of long diiru- 

tion. It i.^ very highly cultivated, its pro^ximity to 
Glasgow' liaving greatly ^^liiuul.itcd improvements. 

Tlu* following tiiMii giv* a i la^siTu .itiuii of holdings in 1875 and 


Years. 

fiO Acres nnd under. 

From 50 to 100 Acres. 

From 1(K) to 300 
Acies. 

l-roiii .‘{MO (*i ,vio 
Aires. 

I ruin .VIM Id Ii)i»() 

A * 1 l N. 

'J olid. 


No. 

Acres. 

No. 

Acres. 

No. 

Acres. 

X*». 

j A* 1 j 

Nn. • A*!*-* 

No 1 A<-re8. 

1875 

1,463 


713, 

64,245 

854 

l3t,0UG 

61 

1 " i 

12 , s..;b) 

3,1"7 , 21L572 

1880 

J- 

1,406 

23,351 

684 

52,381 

830 

132,262 

76 

■s.rvi 1 

12 '■ 

217,141 


The largest farms are iA the upp- rVard, whi*re thty geiit^rally 
vary from 100 to 500 acres, although ,thc largest uumltcr arc 
between 100 and 200 acres. 

According to the agricultural returns for 1881 the total urea 
nudor crops was 247,777 acres, a pcr(cnt:igi* of 43*.^), tin* 
in 1870 being 41*8. The area under corifcmps was .'>0,i»7.'i nen s ; 
under green crops, 19,578 ; rotation giassrs; (13,301; ]*erTnan«‘iit 
pasture, 113,407. The area under woods was 18,780 
orchards, 531; market gardens, 310 ^und nursery gmuiids, 39. 
Of corn more than four-fifths of the area was under oai^, which in 
1881 occupied 44,982 ar while only 3790 were under win at, 
1408 lx*uii8, and 682 barley. * Potatoes w'e re grown on 9*427 a» rrs, 
turnips ami swcde.s on 8552, and vetches on 1321. 

The total number of horses in 1881 was 7755, of wliit li i’dl an- 
btate<l to be used solely for jmriioses of iig?i'’ulliire, and 2l 14 I* I* * 
Unbroken horses and mares kept for breeding lairpnses. Tin* eei** 
brated Clydesdale draught horses arc fjiipp<»sc(l to Lave been bre*l 
from Flanders horses, iin[iorted in tlie 17ih century by <»ne of tie* 
dukes of Hamilton. The nuiWl)er of eows in 1881 was 33,7:*u, of 
other cattle two years of age and above 10,989, and under two u-.m 
uf age 19,557. The average number of enttlc to every 100 aci.s 
under cultivation wm 25 '9, the averngt* lor S-jjjtlaml being 23. 
Tlio cows arc princi]>ally the Ayrsliiro breed, but iliero is aU»i 
a cross bctw'ocu the Ayrshire and the imiuovcd Lan.iik. 'fhe 
best cheese i.s made iu the OurnNvaUi and besmahagow' distri«'ts. 
Sheep in 1881 niimhercd 208,632, an average of 84*2 t(» e\eiy 
acres uiidi'r cultivation, liio average for Scotland being 141 •3. 'l*igs, 
which arc largely kept by the coal-miners, niimbtMvd 579(5. 

According to the owners and lioiitagcs letnvn, 1872 73, the land 
Wa.s divided among 9717 proprietors, and amounted to 553, U97 acn s, 
with a gros-s annual value, including minciah, of 1:1,73(5,208. Of tin* 
owners 7927, or 81 per cent., posscs-sed less tlmn 1 R<*rc, and tin- 
averagu value pi^ uci’c wnsi:3, 2s^ 9d. There were Seven prupin ttii.s 
who owned upwards of 10,000 acres, viz., the oounteos of ibmu-, 
61,948 acres; the duke of Ilamilton, 45,731 acres; Sir Sinuui 
Macdonald Lock hnrt, 31,556; Sir Thomas K. rolohnu>ke, 29,r.oi: 
the earl of Honetoun, 19,180; Sir Windham Anstruthcr, 13 ,( 524 ; 
and A..D. & W. Haillie Cochrane (now Lord Lamington), li>,.s33. 

' The duke of Buccleuch possessed 9091 ucivs, mid (^oloiiul liucliunau 
8549. 


Manvfactureit,-^\n 1879 there were 314 iron-works, 51 49 puddling 
furnaces, and 846 rolling inills. Thc.se arc cliicflv situated iu the 
neighbourhood of Airdrie, Coatbridge, Wishaw, bt'smahugow, and 
(ilui^ow. The principal other mamifaetuiv.s — cotton, tl.ix, and 
silk — are connected chiefly with CiLA.sr.tiw, to whii-h uiticle tin* 
reader is also referred for details regnnling ahippiiig and ship- 
building. 

Jiiiihoaya , — Both the North British ami the Caledonian systems 
have numerous lines and bruuches, both for general tratlii* and for 
minerals, supplying the county generally with uiiijde railway com- 
munication. * 


^ Population , — Owdng to the rapid devcloj^meut of the manufactur- 
and mining ludustrios of the county, an*! c.spceially to tin* f.iet 
that a groat portion of Glasgow is included within its limits, the 
lucreaso of the po]mhition sinee the beginning id the century ha.s 
l>con very groat. From 147,692 In 1801 it had increased in 1831 
to 316,819, in 1861 to 630,169, in 1871 to 765,339, nnd in 1881 to 
904,406, of whom 449,102 were males and 455,213 females. Th 
county includes the greater part of the parliamentary burgli of 
(population in 1881, 487,948), and the parliuinontary burghs 
HamUton (18,997), Unark (4908), and Uuther- 


>3). Glasgow, Lanark, ami Riithorgleu are also royal 
tfUd in Addition to Airdrie and Hamilton the police burghs 


Si (1556) in the upi)or wanl ; >Yishaw(13,ll25Rud Mother- 
the middle wuiil ; and Govau (49,448), llillhuad 


(0(583), MaiNbdl M2,91()\ R.iili' k _:7 .nbHl ■ 9031) in 

tilt* lowri* Ward iMiiiii'ili;itel V ii*l . M'lif (itlu r towTiS 
are ibiiJii-.-it*)!), bi'll-'hill, pjirt ot liii-l-v, ( .i!i!i I'pk. ( '.miitusliiiig, 

< .irlnkc, (’n.ilbiMgf _ (i.npnl.itina lM:o. Lnkhall, 

f.cviii.dt .g<n\. N'l Sli. 1 1]( --.ijj St.,-.!,. •. >' i.j! ]/i\ . ji, ulid 

Tin-]** ail* !l ■■ ii...;. r.ty num* 

hi ling nvi r .01)0 lilts. Mild v.-i\ umhn lOn'i. 

Adni} in!iint! otn. -'llic « *.iiij)t V • "Mipn l<.i t\ -iiPir- p nnd 

twop.iilM.f r*.r puipi)^. s ..i‘ inh»it\ 1 1 > si IsdniiU-*] 

.in a niiddl**, :iiid a biV.'V \'ui 1, .slid tbr iniddi*- Wiinl 

b H .-d.-M) b* I n bit* ly ill' iib-tl intu tw** *■ puipn'M-s. 

Thc*-ininty U i' )'n'h**nl*-d in |»irliMim*nt by two iin‘M,b. i", *'i;** tor thn 
iii'itlcrn di\i!»i«)n .ni'l uinj fin tin* .-•I'litlu-ni duininn.^ 'rin* ciry of 
(I’.Ngpw iLtuiii.-> ibi*c iiifiiibiiN uliib- [..iii.tik, Htij.ill<ni, and 
Andjic SUV sji. i ni* il ill tin- i'.dk.ik *]i tij. i*r I i.iyl.s, aiilKulbir- 
^b ‘i in this Kilns. srimi k *li^{Il t. A .‘'b*ii!f *)i*i.ii.ii\ cunit i.-. b* Id 
fit (.li‘-g*>w, un<l .sln-nOf couits .ir*- li* :d at l.ni.iik, Aiidii*-, siii*l 
Ibninlt*)!!. 

jJ.'Jtti'if tind L stmik diii* sit an * .iily ptsi***! 

inb.ibilt-d b\ u ( 'i'll 1 rib*-, tl-u l^>n i at, w i- i iiii.i \ w.i , djiv iddl 
by tin* Ib)n.:i:i w ill i.f A..liiMmt- 1 m tu*.* n il.t- rusth .I’ld C’lib-, but, 
none nf wliniu \\*'ii‘ t M r fully .^ubdin-d by liii* Ibm. ii;--. Ti.-nc-^ of 
tin sc caiJy iiiliiibit. lilts .siv l** b** si * n in i.-ni.nn', *if t.nfili*-a- 

timis, iii*»uu*is, M*id * ii* 1. s ; snni iiuim-rt'iM stniu* si\i s. Im.n?*- * * lt<, 

b.iinl-niilb.. an 1 urn-^ li* I. ngn g t** th*- .--aii.-- lii\. Im.-ii 

ting up. 'fw*) Ki.in in id.mIm 111 * ii-il t] I * i-n: \ ii-.m 1 • .m'l n - ^liir*-, 

ami alt*-r tlnii jumUion in-.ir ('i.iwb-id ]'i"i'iid d I v 
Ciir^laiis, ami (’a*lnk**, b* ing pamd mI ]*iiinTi b\* iiib*is. 

Al'*ng till* i**ut<* *,f tin- iw.ids ih* If .iin ni.iiiN tun is «*t * iinp.s .in*l 
Ibitillf.itnsns, ami e*dns Mini iiiii^ .si*- ti ijU. ;,tl> I.-iind. 

Afti-r tin* d*‘p..riin** <>f tin* Ibu-'iii'-. ,i ii-tibt *>f inii’iiiy ’ivbii-h 
iiii1ndi-d I.Mii iilv-liiii* w.is uiiir.-.l i: 'n t!.i k”._;'I->in uf St i tlln 1\ •!<*, 
wliic-h 111 ill'- 7ili c*-nlur\ w.i- .’.iibn' n*! 1\ tiir SM.\..ns*-t .Vurti.uTii- 
bi-il.iiid, large numb* is, b*iw*-\fi, uT tl.* I ]'*ij niii^n.it- 

iiig to Wal* Kumn ily l..in:iikdi :*-'.n ;iidi-l ..]•••ll^ n uf lb iifn-w, 
bill tliis WM. *li'-juiintl 111 i]u- t’-.'i- ,.f l^•bf•. 111. l..in.irk sit 

tbi* .s.mn- Inm* w.is *iivivl*'d inn» t'-u w loM, t'u.‘ * 1 -^ t r ami the, 
iM-llu-r, willi L.uniik ami Until* rub n .i> ’:.* * f t-tuii-. in esieh 
w.ird. 'I’Ih- di’.i-i.ni iiil*) tin**- v.is.i — :.j j- !'ii-.db‘, ami b*wer — 
t*i*>k ]il:u-e in tin* l.Mt < *-ntui} . An l’' *■ in:p*iit snt * vt nts 
»*! ].it*-r liist.'iT i*tiM]*-. iid willi l’ •’ *«'ii!.’\ ;in- tin* battbs nt 
Hruin*’b»g in tin* ]iMiidi of .\\oi.d. ]« J-! Iil79. iii wbich the 

V'"Vrn-inters *b-l*-.ibd ('.icliiiii td" t . i\ * i !.< ;isf, an*! of Bidbwell 
UiitLe .il I’.iilhwi-b m-ir M.iiiiii!*-:i *•]. the ‘.'•.Id diiin- *•! the .saim* 
M-.ir, ill wbn-li tbe l’.*\* ...mti i ^ ^\*•:«‘ *!* Ii .t* d by tb** *lr,5.*.' of M*i]i-^ 
iinaith wub ujf.it vlii'.dt*!. Tin pinnipil bnibiings *if intr.-vd 
ln^i•b^s tln«M* n*'li. *’'l in ibe ?'• p.ii.ite .nti* b's paitii-ubn* biwn*^, 
aie the lli:!!-. nl Id.iiilM*- Ibi-'W, tli** lemains t>f tin* aii*-i* nt 
l)*Miglas I'.ivtb-, I’l imn*-ili»n ( .i -i li- ;1 !:*' 'rullietudl* III *il* Sir W.di* r 
Siiitt, wb* If M.ii\ bbn ' n "1 S. nis I’l nml n fuge sifter In rcM-nj e fi*im 
J.ofbl^^*'l . .I'd ri'itbu*!] (.’.i-tif Sie lr\ ing's //..s/o; ^ I-)' //,/’ / ’^ y-t /- 
Jt'iirii •'! A < ' • !'\ 3 Vi-l'i. , I'-Ol. 


* 'bin pti' li* * ■.j'i.'-*d ri Nfitli l.aiiarksbirc jir*' tb*- :i,c. 

A .'/• U,,./. I'.i’ui.;. r.i.id*-r, r.ii 'minnink, ([\vlb..nt ip.r. , .ty 
j-..iidi i-f Cl:* -w, (bn :i ^Mit\ .-tn*l Uuthergler ; J/, '. > H’ 

A\*'ii'l.ib‘. 151i’itvt , U'tbwf'd, (’.imbnslanj, T^sibu-i, F’-t KTijilf, 
(51assii>r%l, H inulti'ii. New M(mkl:\n*b amt < •’ i M.*i!kl.‘ ■ d. 'I’l.** 
mg p.iiMlus eunditnl*' S«»utl Lanark -^hiiv ■- .1/.*., Il'iiiii: 
I’.iinlamni ti- 111 , 1>.i1miI, ^bnit.s, !«nd Ston*-}i**u.se t I J'i ' > 

15*.u^-ir^ r.iiluk**, ( ’annieh.n-l, I’.nuwatlj, l\*n '•tair", C’.n ; and 

Tlnnik* it«in, I'raw rohl, (Vaw tbrdjohn, ('niter ii..rt\ Ivdi'liinti'n, 
l>*»in:las, i>ni.s\u*, Lanark, Losmaliavn'W, Ldiertmi. lM.iM.it (psiiti, 
ivtlmain, S\Mimgt*’ii, ^Yalhton, Wamlcll and L;indngSi-n, and Wi.stmi 
ami Ibilicrli'iu j 
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Lanakk, Ji royal and parliamentary burgh, the chief canal. The Kibble, which rises' in the mountains oi 


town of the above county, is situated on a slight eminence 
near the Cl.\de, 3’J miles south-west of Kdiiiburgh, and 
25 solltl^ea^t of (Glasgow. It consists principally of one 
main street, which is spacious and well-paved. The in- 
dustries lire hand loom weaving and nail making. In the 

neii'liboiirhood there are extensive oil-works. The county 
buihlings, In the Grecian style, were ercctcil in 1830, ami 
the as>embIy-rooins, erected in 1827, occupy the site t»f an 
old rr.iiici^c.in monastery. The j.opiilatioii of the town in 
1871 ^^as oODt), and in issi it was 4908. 

A was lu'ltlL\ l\«nin‘lh HI. .it l.anaik in iOi«l 

oi-r:isi.iiia!Iy it w.is tin' of the kin^s. Its ( Ii.nti r 

is ^ai l to h.ivf lu-en Iil'siowimI l,y Ali-xaiiilcr I. It was than 

oiiet* tlio M t'iic i>f till* I'xploits of William Wallaei*. New i.aii.irk, 
a la.mnf.K'tiirin^ vili.ini* ^itu.it*-tl (.n ihr (.'Ivili* a’hiuit :i imlr ilistant, 
is f’nnoii>j from its uiili tin* I’nmimini.stlf po'jicts of 

Kubi-vT Owt 11. 

I i;ite LAXCASrriKE, or Col nty or Lamwsti m a maritime 

IW county in tlie nnrtli-we^t of KnglamI, lie-^ briwiaii hr 
40' and 55' 33' X. lat., and between 3' 15' ami 1 58' 
W. long. A detaclkd [Mirtion in the nortli, kimwii as 

Fiinie.ss, is .sitn.iti*d botwmii ('umboilaml ami Wrsttnore- 
kiiid. The remainder of the eonnty, .sepnratrd from 
Furnes.s by Moreeanibe Hay, is bMimdeil X. by We-dmon'- 
land, M* by ^'ork>hire, S. by (dioslivo, ami \V. by the 
Irish Sei, which forms also the southern li"iind:iry of 
Furness. The outline of the iamnt\ is inveular. Its 

greatest length is 70 mlle^ ; .stuith of the bibbh* the axerage 
breadth is about 40 Tnilo>;, while to the north it ‘is otdy 
about It) miles. Tlie total arc i i.-> l,2ti7,920 m u ", (/r I8^7 
s«]Uiirj mile-:. With the exe ption of a narrow trat* of 
country along the ."Tutli coa"t,tIi'* Furness di\i."inn nm-ists 
of hilly rnourlamis, a continuation of the (’iimberland 
mountains, intersected by deip valleys. Tin* liiirliest 
summits of thi'i re^iioi ar* Coni.>ton (.)]d Man (2*»3.) feet) 
and S.'atliwaite FeiK (2537 feet). .A .similar ele\atcd dis- 
trict, formlrijr p.iit of a inoiitdainoua chain .stn tilling from 
the Scottish border, tuns along tlie whole ca."tcrn boundary 
of the main poition of the county, and to thii .soiitli of the 
llibl)Iu occU[»it '> more tlnin half tlie area, streteliing wa-"t 
nearly to Livi-rpool. Tin; inooi lands m the fcouila-rn dis- 
trict.s arc covcr-sl childly with he itlier. Towards the nortli 
the JiJcenerv is freijinntly iiictiuv.vpie and liemtilnl, the 
green rounded i-Ievateii rnLa.*" bung .separated l.y pl< i-int 
cultivated valleys vaiiegafod by wixid.s and watuid b\ 
rivers. Xmje (jf the .-ummit.s of the rariLio within tin* 
bound iries of Lani’a-liiro attain an elevalion of 20Lf) ftM i, 
the highf-.t boing IMackstnne Kdge(l323 fi .-i;, l\ ndlc Hill 
(1831 feet;, ami iJoalswortb Hill (17tM) 

Along till' ."Ci-coast from tli i .Mersey to Lanc.a.ster there 
i- a f iiilii.ii'tU'i [ilain occiqa’ed at one fiinc Ire peat irio.s." 0 >, 
ti! jiiy of whi'h h.i\e, liowevi r, been ri '-I iinii'd. 'bhe largivt 
\I- ^Tuetweui Livei|»ool and .Manclieder, In .*-0010 
iL't i?i- •- t ij. vj )j.i\e exiiibited tlie jdienoim-non of 

a ni'<’.iii„^ b A la.re di.itrift in th*; north belonging to 
tin* d’i'!i\ uf l/ii.i j-tfT wa<i at one time oecnpli'd by forests, 
bn^ lie- l.i.' Wii'illy di-:ijipearefl. Tlie eo;i.^t is very 
ini*..iilar in i-,!.!: tie* [.lineijial inlets being the c.Muarie.s 
of Mu- y ,j.d bibbh*, Lane.i.iter I5ay, and ^lorecambe 
IJay. 'Jo tl.*‘ M /.th (.f Fiiint'", between .Mo re cam be Kay 
and the^ f -tii'iiy of the Itmldon, th»*re is a srnall group of 
i.'^Iands, the i ne* -t ot wlii' h i-. VV.alney, 9 rnilc-s long, and 
with a^jri-adlli vai yinj ij -m a <jnaiter to three-quarters of 
a mile. 'Ila^ pniifil-.t) ir.u the Mer-,ey, which divides 
the rouiity bom (Jijc fluwing by »Stockport and 

Mariingt«*n opei^ ioto a tine estuary before reaching the 
hea at Liverpool. It drain- an area of 580 square miles, 
and receives (»n ;t.s bank the Irwell and the Sarik^y 
!or larg(# veyeds it is iiavigahh; fri W’arringtim, and there 
is a propojiAijLO c(jniiect '.lanelje.-itfa- with ihe.^ea by a .ship 


the West Hiding, forms for a few mdei tho boundary be- 
tween Lancashire and Yorkshire, and then tli)w.s south-west 
to ]*reston, receiving the Ilodder from the north and tho 
CalJcr and Darwou from the south. Tho Wyre enters 
l^Iorecambe Bay at Fleetwood. The Luno rises in West- 
inortdand, ami falls into the sea at J.iaucaster Bay. Tho 
Winster separating Lancashire andWeatino**eland, the Leven 
from Lake Windermere, the Crake from Lake Coniston, all 
; Jlow .south into Alorecambe Bay; and the Diiddon forming 
; the hoiimlary of tlie county wuth Westmoreland enters the 
, Irish Channel. Windermere, iiie largest and mo.st beauti- 
ful of hhiglish lakes, is partly included in the county. h>omo 
! miles to the west and parallel with Windermere is Coniston 
I l.ake, 5i miles long and 2 miles broad ; and betw’ecn tho 
' two larger lakes i.s KsthwaitQ Water, 2 miles in length by 
! half a mile in breadth. 

I About the middle of last century tlie Sankey Canal, 10 
miles long, tlie first in Britain, wuis constructed to bring 
; coals from St Helens to Liverpool. Shortly afterwards tho 
duke of Bridgewater projected the great canal, completed 
I in 1701, from Manchester acro.ss tlio Irwell to Worsley. 

The Leeds and Livcriiool Can.ul, begun in 1770, connects 
i Liverpool and other iminirtant towns witli Leed.s by a 
circuitoms route of LlOniilo.s. The other principal canals 
, are the Kochdule CanaT, the MancliestPr Canal, between 
j Manchester and Huddersfield, the* Lancaster Canal, and 
! the Flveifttoue (5inid. 

i (oul Mhirruls . — Tlie greater part of rurness is 

! occii[)i(ul by .slaty Silurian rocks belonging to the mountain 
formations of Cumberland and Westmoreland. This is 
TiiinghMl o(‘easioiialIy with Carboniferous Limestone, and in 
the lower region along the coasA there is an Old Bed Sand- 
stone di.strict and also a very rich deposit of iron ore. To 
the north of the Luno tho country is occupied wdth Carboni- 
ferous Lime.st(?fie. Nofir tho sea are 'some low Old Bed 
8aiidstone clitfs, and the formation is also seen on the 
borders of AVestmorelind, near Kirkby Lonsdale. South of 
the Luno the greater part of the hi^ier ground is formed 
of Alilbtono (b it. Along tho valley of the Alersey there is 
an extensive bed of Now Red San(i.stone, containing rock- 
salt, and tho same formation occurs along the western 
boundaries of the county, but it is covered for the most 
pai't by the glm-ial drift deposits, which occupy nearly all 
the low ground, and in some ca.se.s fill 1 /J 3 tho valleys 
between the mountains. The coal-field of Lancashire 
oecupii;s an irregular area of 217 square miles lying 
botweeu the Kibble and tbo Mersey, its length Being about 
j 30 ijiilt s and it.s average breadth about 7 miles. The field 
I extends into Chc.^hire and North Wales, and is separated 
from Ihi^ A'ork."liiro field by the Afillstone Grit which crops 
out beni'uth the (Joal-mcjisures. To the soutli of the Lune, 
near Inudeton, there is also a sinull coal-field which extends 
into A orksliiro, The upper Coal-inea8ure.s consist chiefly of 
sh.'de-t, s.'ind.stones, and limo.stoQcs, with a bed of blackband 
iron^toni*. The middle measures contain a considerable 
variety of workable scams, the lowest being very valuable, 
and there is an important mine of caniiel coal. Tho lower 
ineahure con.sist.s of flags, shales, and thin seams of coalf 
with g.innistrr floors and roofs of slate. This coal is 
extcndvcly mined in the mountain districts to tho north- 
east tif the bed. The coal district is traversed by immense 
di.slocations which divide tho field into several belts, 
Nc.arly all tlie marine fossils obtained are molluscs allied 
to Anthranmia^ with the exception of a remarkable series 
obtained on tlio banks of the Tame near Ashton-under* 
Lyne. 

'Hio availablo coal supidy of I^ncashirs fa estimated at 
r»,K».';,0()0,000 tons. Tho auimnit raised in 1862 was 8,225,0(^ 
tons; in 1871 it was 13,861,000 tons, but for several years it 
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has excee(lc<l lfi,000,000 t^ns, mul in 1880 roach***! lU, 120, *20 1 
tons. Th« amount of coal carrio*! iroin Laii*.iislm‘*j is about 
11,000,0()0 tons, of Vhioli about 7,000,000 l*)iis ur« s}ii|)|)cd. 
Tho produce of the West J-aiicashire coal-field in 1880 was — coal 
9,600,436 tons, fireclay 18,900 tons, and iron 1640 Ions, the 
latter being obtiiinod from the rubbish , sent out of the pita. Tim 
coal is produced in the neighbourhood of Wigan, St Helens, and 
Preseot, and the fireclay in the St Helens district. In tho North 
and East J^iiiicasliiro di:*.ri**.t 9,519,868 tons of eoal were raised, 
110,379 tons fireclay, 4830 of iilnm shale, and 679 of coppera.s 
Jumps. Through tho kindness of Mr Jos(ij)h Hickiiisoii, inspector 
of mines for this *listrict, wear© enal)led to grve the produec of tli«j 
field ill seven principal divisions, viz.: --(I) the sniall *.eta* hed field 
of liUoedale (low**r scries of measures), **oiil 4 10. Jons; (*2) the Ituni- 
ley eoal-field (lower and inuhile seri**s), coal 1,036,015, fire*‘lay 
16,279; (3) an adjoining fie]*l lying aoiilh-enst of a linetlrawii fiom 
Chorley to Blackhurn (lower aeries), eoal 388, *27 1, fiieeliiy 4.5,719; 
(4) a gr*mp lying further south-east an* I extending to Haeiij*, 
lioelidiile, and Litth horough /lower aeiies), coal 309,388, fiicclay 
13,‘2US ; (5) the part west yfcTiurlcv an*l southwards a*ljoining th** 
Wigan eoal-field (l*)Wer Sf'rie.s), eoal ‘2,O30 ,O‘j 7, eopjtera.s Juni]]s ."wO ; 
(6) th*^ part cast of th*’- former division (mi*hlle ainl upper .scrii's), 
c*>al 4,789,496, fireclay 19, *11 7 ; (7) 4l^c exlivme .south east pait, 
south of iioeh<lale, ftiul cast of the eity of Miiin.hestcr (lowei aii*l 
miihlle .series), coal 966/249, fireclay ]6r836, alum .shah* ' 

Kii'h red luematltie ir*»n is obtained in gieat abniebnice in tb** • 
trict of Furness, tlie*pmntity rais***l in 1871 being 931,0-18 tons, an*l ' 
in 1S80 it was 1,188,613 Only u sni..ll *ju.intity of snlplnir- 

ore is raised, *2000 tons in 1879, value*! at I'.'oii. Some e**]*per is 
ol»taiiK*d in the Furness dislri**t, hut tin* tot.*! .(iiantity **f orcr.iis**! 
in 1880 was only 41*2 tons. There arc in \aiioiis distrh ts of tin- 
county larg** <iuaiTies for freestone an<l ti. piston**, the. *juaMtilv 
rai.sed in 1880 being ‘24 *j 4 buis. A fine blin* ‘-Ide is obini»».*i in 
Furn**s^. As mueli as ‘2973 l(>ns of bydraiili** liim'.l*iiiu waNiu b*''-'0 
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*l.ig <jnt of tin* A!»l\vit k niiin* iif-ar Manclje.stcr. Tlsore is a roiin* of 
native oxi*hi tjf iron :it \\ .u: on, ii**ar (’arnh)rtb, fnun ^\hl<*h, in 1 •‘.so, 
189 tons \\t.*i*! obiain***!. I.*miI-ui** an*l ziin-ore aii* 1 m ing *_-A[»]oHMi 
between rill In roe and ( 'li;*t].uin, and roek.salt at ri**<‘*j.il near 
Fleetwood. 

Climate and A>jru'n!tiiri>. — The climate in tli*3 hilly 
districts i.s fre(|uciilly c*il*l, but in the more sheltered ji.irts 
lying to the smith ami wi-d it i.s mild and genial. Fnmi 

its westerly sitiialion ami tlj** attraction (d the mouiitaims 
there is a very bigli r.iinl’.dl, an nverngf; of nearly nO inches 
aiinnnlly being rL-ucbi**! in tin* inouiitainoUB di.stricts, while 
the average f*u* tin*, idln r ili-tiii.t< abmit Tli*.* soil 

I after reclamation ami diaimn.:*- i.s tmtih* ; but, as it 1.-5 for the 
most part a strong elayi.y bum, it K ipiiics a bilge amount 
of labour. In .some •li'-tii*-! ir i-. muie of a pi'iity natiin*, 
and in tin* 01*1 Red Saml>tiim *];-t 1 *•[ the .Mer'cv tlR*ie 

i.s a trict of liglit sanily v.j.i -li u » a-ily woiked, and 

w**ll adaptcil lor wheat ami A (sni'-iilerable. 

porti*)!! td • »iiiiliy still iimbr but tli •• risj.nnatiuiis 

within late y*.“irs Lave be«‘n \k \\ 1 .ii_^c, oi.d at the .same 
time great a«l\anccs have bc**ii ni 1 !*• in tli-- methoib*> of 
culture. In si»me di'-tiict.s tin* lia- b* • n n inlcred 

iiiilit fill* agricultural operatioiiv by lli** rnbbi-h fimn c*>nb 
pits. A very bug*.* area i-' in p.i'-iuiaje, ainl d niy l.iiniing, 
owing to the pi*[tubtus cli.irai'ler i-t llic *lbtii'l, i> \ery 
Ci'iiimoii. 

’I'll'* b*l]iA\ ing 1 ibb* ;_'i \ I ■, .j i’,.!-. i!i 1 "i llli;,-. M-.ii'lingTo 

.si/r in 1 '/,'i .n.'l 1 . 
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Nearly all tho yearly tenants ar** sub'p'ci to t\\*» y*ar.V initb-** to 
ipiit. (.Jreat rrmlom U allowed in r*g;u«l {*) !<jUUi*»n aiivl to side of 
produce, an*l it is a lrc*pu*nt eustiuii t*i s*'ll bay ium straw, ami to 
purcliii.se artifi*:iiil iimnure for the m(*:i*l*»w’ lainls to jibout 011 *:- 
thinl of thii Vidiie sohl. According to th** agri**ultural ivturiis 
for 1881 the t*it:il ciiltivalcd area was 787,732 a*’iv.s, a j»erc**nt.ig** 
of G.'i*2 iiibtciid of 60 i’l 187o. The aica un*l* r c*)ni crops was 
101,651 acre.s; under gr<*cn crops, 59,971; rotati*in grassi*s, 63,387; 
*.ind perinam'ut iKisturc, f»6o,143, m*ir** tlian two-thinls of tin* 
whole under cultivation. Only *2673 acn*sw’cr** fidlow'. Of tin* an a 
under corn crops 69,373 acres, or considcrablv nmn* than tin* hair, 
were, occupied with oats, wheat iMUiiing n**\t with *26,49*2 acres, 
while barley o<?ciipied 11,669. The hitg** ar* a *if 4*2 809 acres was 
under jH^tatoea, turnips ami swe*lcs occupying only 10,867 ;ut» s. 

Thu total number of horses in 1S81 was 3 . 8 , 184, of which ‘21,567 
wen? used .solely for agri*'ultiiriil purp*isis. C.ittle mimb**ird 
22*2,988 (12*2,683 being cows), an averag** *)r 1.8 5 to (*v* ry looacn ^ 
Uiid**r cultivation. Tln-y are mostly pollc*! Sull'olks, rod, Y*>!k* 
shires, and boiccstors. Slioep iiumbcreil *28 1,317, .’in avonogo of *23 
to every 100 acres under cultivation, the avei.igc liU* F.iiglaml buing 
6*2*1. Oboviots are kept on the higher groumls, on the b»w’ groumls 
Southdowns and Loiccsturs. Pig.s in 1881 imiubi iv*! 37,700. 

Tho comity in 1872-73 was divided among 88,736 ])i'opni*t*>rs, 
possessing 1,01 1,769 acres, with an annual Viiluati*)ii of f 13,,878,*277. 
Of theow'ners 76,177, or 87 per cent., p*isscss(**l hss than 1 a« ie, 
and tho average value, including minerals, was 613, 1 Is. 4*1. prvaer**. I 
Nineteen ]iroprietors owne*l upwanls of 5000 ai’res, the laig*->t ' 
proprietor lining the earl of Derby, who jiossussed 47,269 afi*‘s, ! 
W’itli a rental of £166,735. Among otlier large proprietors arc 
the duke of Ih*idgcw^ateFs tru.stees, tlie duke *)f D(*von.sliire, the : 
Mar(iui.s de Ca-stejii, tho earl of Stainbuxl and \V:irringt*ni, the earl j 
of Wilton, tho earl of Sefton, Lonl Lilford, and b*>nl Skelmersdale. 

Manufacture ^. — liuncashiro is tins principal .s**at (*1 the cotton 
mauulae.tnt'o, not only in England, but in tlie w*)rl*l. ’riie bist*)rv 
of the industry in tlie c*)unty, and statistical ili taiis r«*garding ii, 
will be found in tho article Cotton, vol. vi. 489 .v/. In 1879 tin- 
total number of factories w*a8 close on 2000, ami the. number of 
persons employed iuAheso was nearly 370,000. The centre of tin* 
industry is Maiichc.st**r and tlm neighbouring towns, especi.dly 
Oldham. Trovious to the Americaii War J-amMshiiy had lcs.s 
Gouipotition than at present The woollen, silk, ami linen manu- 
factures employed in 1879 about 60,000 person.**. There arc a great 
variety of industries dcpomluiit on these staple mauuiactiires, such 
as bobbin making, tho jireparation of ilyes^, calico printing, and the 
manufacture of inachiiiory and of steam engines. Barrow-iu-Fur- 


m’-i-i N ii*>t' -1 t .1* llif ii! ’u'.- "i M'C ;iii 1 '■*- ' ubii''- 

t«iu k.iN .1 III .'ii.ili'iii .-.tl' ! S' H. I, -- 1 ,. !• l..r 

its (i.»wn, -li'.t, :njil g'. *•<, .-n-l I‘i. .■* i..i it- w.ii.l.'v. 

l’Ii*‘ini 'al.- .Ill* 1 iij* 1\ III inut '. i.ii. 1 :m ^ c i il ;.*'.\ 1 --. T\ ].?i i.*.j.il 
.MMportv all* l.i\ irp.Mil, I’.in-iu, 1 Iv.Fsi..n*. Li:.- I'l.i. I* 5 "Imi'.i i, 
ami 1*1. .stun, to tin* i-.n it. ai’n ii s . >i w l.i. h 11'. • i- 1 i- i i- m Init *1 
Ibi parti-iiiu- i-g ii'li’ig li.i 5 . .ii.tl 'ipb u.-im.;. Ibi* 
}u iii.'ip il w.it' i ing-[-l.i‘ 1 ai'* lil.e kp.u !, Mo:* • mil-*, .ml 

S*»iitb]..>it. 

Jiifii if'<i ~ riic 1 .i»ii»l'»n .iiid N"! I 1 ’'1 ' 1 * 1 . M I'E • ' '1 , an I I - 
caUi'ie .iml Voikslm.- Kulway-. p.i --- 1 1 1..* < oij nl \ . .iii 1 il 1 ^ 

int. is(‘cii*.l ill all .liri « lioiis by a m-twoik "1 la ii.» h bn. > 

l\>pvItitiou nu'l A't nt ht >s* r>(f t" •. 'fb. ]M']' .1 11 l*"'l \\ 1- 

moic tluiii li\e limes as i;iial a- in l-"b In t! ' -r it w .s 
673 , tS6, i»r only .1 litile iiioii than tin ].op it ..'ii > I b.\-ij.'Mil ■! 
the ]nesi*iit limr*. In 1 m*)1 u .iiw.inil. .1 to -j, iL'n, 1 }• «. 'n j''71 t" 
2,8111,-195, aii.l in 1''>1 to 3. 15I/_'‘J5. ot uli-mi ’•7'.' w • i ni 1 ’,. s 

.iml 1 ,7''*k2 16 f( iii.ili s. Til.* |...jMj.tlion "I 1 . i : I .*: u p n I lu.iii- 
taiy diviNimi w 273, 11 7, "f l l.e n a l k -. .1 - ■ : * • - 1* n 2 )■'. 5 11, of 

ihi* s*»ut!i-e.istrrii 5:;4,in;:’,, .m.i ut’ t)., -.muI -w. 1 n.ln -siou fsoj 

the ]iopul.in.**j out sub- tin* liniil-- .•! p itb iri.-n’ n v 1 "lo'ii.’h’- bring 
thus 1.52iki>72, ami lli.if i.t tli.* pni.i' .nt ii\ 1 .*'*25, 

Liverpool ^552, 1'JoM's i.pn^.nti.l b\ tii" nniiibeis, .M.-iif in >i'*i 

i^jiopiilatioii t.f mimi.ipil b*t!.*i. 2; 11 ..’ '-s^ ,,| p.n Inmu nt 1 1 \ 

393,6761 bv llu’re iiiriiilM is, Sil!. i i 1 7'. *-'■'. ’i) by Iw*), *6illiiiii 
(mum lll.‘3i:;, jMil. 152,511 l'\ Us-. I’. -It-m lj'5.42*2, ]'.*•*. 

In5,9731 by two, I’listi.n ji nii ‘.J. ]'ail. 93,7i*7) I'V 

ll]a*‘kbniii iinnn. lOl.ulJ, ]'*ii b’".*'!'' b\ two, \\ igaii ( 1 **, 1 mi 
by two, I»iiriiley ^niun. 5>.>‘'2. [ nl 6 ‘>.5<'2; by oin*, 15 .■Inl.'le 
t68,sr»51 by one, Luiv iniii!i 51 j-iik -19,7161 bv **no, A'-lit -n- 
uml«*r-LNn** .mnn. .‘>7. '*27 pi- 15 b\ i.ne. W anin.^lon (immi. 
41,l.->6, 45 , 257 . I'S i‘!i.*. iirl ( inlirroe (niuii. liM77, p.oi 

1 I, tt>3'i by one. A.s *'.n li .b\i-i- u ot tin* e*>unty b.is a^s.) two 
im-iiibers, * tin* toUil n j ii -i n' ilnm for tin* countv is tbi ty-tw-* 
iii*’in!.»'r*<. Tin* p.nlMnu n* u s 'noioiigbs d Stale\ bi nljr ..n i Sim).- 
poit aie *'liirtlv in * In ".nn'. 'I'in* *>lb**r ].nn ip*l ]nn"-ipil 
i»*u*»u.‘jli8 aie A. 1 1 in'i'.'n i.ll,435b 11 ivio\v-i*i- Fin lu s^ k 17.111*, 
Blackpool (11, 118 *. I iooile-cinn-Liuacr** (27,11*2 Hi > w.‘vm 1 
Laiica.ster (20.7Jlk fb.i D.iiweu (-9,747', St li.*l.n> :-;,l‘’.1), 

' Sontbpoit ■.i:M'.*lb Swinton and I5*ii*ilebury (1'^,1‘iS , .n,.! \\ \ 

! iiiorilen, ilii.l'S in \oiksbnc (*23,861). ’Dirie are be- .5 ■- .1 l.iig** 
number of olk.r Io^mus v.f i.ver lii,n00 inb{ibilant.s. I’l'e >rnniy 
palatim* lompiise.s si\ Imudreds. It is .itta- bed to tlu’d*:.b\ ot 
Laneasli-i .ind .so to the itowu. It Is in ibr n-tilluiA .n.ntt, .m l 
assizes are In bi lor North La:‘.(*a.shirc at Lan*. aster, for tSouth 
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Lancashiro at Liverpool a7nl ^rjniehestcT. TIk county liJis ono 
court of (piartiT sessions aiul i*? divided into twenty sessional 
divisions. The cities of ljiver]»ool and Miincliester and boroughs 
of Bolton and Wigan have coniinissiona of the peace and separabj 
courts of quarter sessions ; and the borouglis of Ashton-undcr- 
Lyno, Blackhiini, I*n)niley, Lancaster, Oldham, Preston, Rochdale, 
Salford, and W.inington have eominissions of the peaee. There aro 
ten police divisions. Most of tlic municipal horongus have their own 
police. The CiUinty is iddclly in the diocese of Alancliester, fornicil 
in 1S17 ; hilt tin* noithern j»nrtion of Furness isin Carlislo, a portion 
formerly in (’In ster is now part of the newly formed diocese of 
Jdverpool. ind a ^ninll portion adjoining Vcu’ksliire is in Pipon. The 
chaneciy of tic* tlui-hv of L:lnc:^^te^, still a crown otiice, was at <*ne 
time a court of appcil lor tlie cliajicery o| the coiinly j>alatinc, hnl 
now* c\cu its juiivliction in regard to the e^.itcs ot the diicliy is 
merely iiominil. Tlie eliani-rry of tlie e. unity [*:ihitine hrn coti- 
curreiit juri^di* lion witli the. High Couit of (’hanct-ry in all matters 
of equity within tin* county palatine, and imlcpeiideiit .jiirisdiction 
in reginl to a variety of otlicr matters. 

and A.itl^pLttirs. — Befori* the Pomaii invasion Lane.ishini 
forme I part of the evtc'Usivi* inirthem pm\iiiee of tlie. Piiiganti'-., of 
whose oeeiipition af*\vnamcs and e irf liworks arc tlic cliicf lennins. 
The Bomans held the disUict lor thn e eeuturios and a half, ami 
eroded various camps or stalioii.s at M.incln-stcr, llihiliester, Lan- 
caster, Colne, Ai*. I’hey al,o .uii-tiuete.l vaiimis roads, one ent* i- 
fug the eounty at Warnngt 'U, .ind |•ls-Illg aliici.t iii.rth to (’.olid". 
Mancliestcr appears to li ne lu i-u tlie cliirf « i. ntn^ of tins dislii. t. e; 
the niads hr.im heil imt theiiec in ••\e]y direction, into (.'hcshiie Ly 
Stockpoit, hy Stretford, and I'V Waiiington, tt) Vorkshire hy Littl**- 
boroiigh tir 1)V ( Jverliorongii !c ar ( ’oin**, ly liihehesler to l/iiic.ntcr, 
by Kirkhatii to tlie W}ic, aicl l»y Wothanghton and lllnkiod to 
Preston. Tlie Koinan rein. i ins found within the eounty an* llnis 
sunimari/ed by Mr W. T. Waikin in the ttf the Jftsforu^ 

Sociftif fif Jjanrash ire and L'JuJtin: f«.r p. .''‘a: - 

** KM’lliiUtiir pel hulls Niirttnilii! I'lt.inil. I dnubt wlirthir.'uiy 1 iii;tiN’i ronnty 
has proiJui'c 1 111 iny < .ite , 1 1 H !' ■» .'1 t' •' |m« «r'** metuK .cm mI* • •• f 

the Ui»i!< m p^■no^l. lie* ;inn L n’.rtjuniairti. Mu* khi-I hu f omi 

M.inehi ster .aid ll •• j ici.rs fniMi ''•anlish, f'le -.heri;j) li..> ; 

Emmett, 

um^i} tiom Kirkti.'im. and the luMutifal In iiiuu fu.m liilielie-fer, wi;.i If" i;<i d 
nip (Ml. a I’le •'iiTiie jiUo*, feiin an aaimsi ujji.'iU.t’.'Ml celleellnn i»f lircmio 
Komun ^^0Ika of att." 

After the »liq»;irtnre of tin* Pomuns f.-amMshire w.as included in the 
kingdom of Srr.itln'lydc, whi« h for .somctifiic iciruned its imlepeiid- 
cncc ; hilt, althniigli King Arllnn, ac mding to some aiithoiili. 
fought -ev< ral hit ih s .ig iiii.st lliefii <in the h mks of the Dongle it 
Wig.in, th" S.iy-uisgia In illy o<'i tqiie I tlie wdiole coniit^^ and dni iiivt 
the Ileji' iieliv it foinicd put of the kingdom of Xorthnmhi ia. How 
extensive \\M-» their ocenpiti<nj mivlitj judged of iroiii the S.ixnn 
names of towns and vilkigi , nniiaining to tin* jin v-nt day. Tuwaid , 
the end of the '.dli eeT|fiir\, howevi-r, the Dam s iiiva<lod and p. i- 
nmncntly ■'ettk 1 in tii" Knriie^s di-drict, and also in the soulh-wi -t 
co.a.'.t of the enirilv, and in tlie oj. posit'* {I' fiinsiila of Wirral in 
rheshirc, in all which [ila'cs nnny Ihmi.sli narni\s of villnge.s are 
8till found. 

Ill DoTllC.S'l.iy tlie [)OIli"lL of I, am .sliiie hitW'-eli tin* Pihhie aud 
the Mer.M-y w.is ifi' liid- d in ('h*'.liirc and tie* lemaiiidcr in ^'oik- 
hhire. A great pirtof the lands hetweeri the Itild'le and ,Mcis* / 
was gr.nitcd hy the Coii'j'i' nn to h’oger ih* p.ijeton of the family of 
Montgornerv. It w.u^ llit n e.infini"! i.y Hmry I, on Stephen «le 
Blois, afte,’\vard-i king, on '.he ili- . i *• nf who- - hrother Williim 
it jevi rt'-d t'.» the rewn, .,nd w.m granted to 'Oie of tin? falls of 
Chester. Th it line heeiirnirig e\tii)et in VJd’J. it jTis-jed to William 
de Ferrers, and after the si » fii,d revolt ot lh»heit do* Fi rre r.s, King 
H'-nry III. gruited it to his Moiug' r ^<.ii Ivlmnn 1 ( 'lonr lihaek, ami 
witli it the I tiJ Ifiii of tic- « /unty. .'^••e f. v.no v- i ij:, Hoi .>»; oi.; 
In L'CjI the *.'>iint 3 ’ h.-e iMifj a p il itin i^--, and .'igiiii, aft'T ."sivtcru 
y".!r» c.'iijef.^ if] l;;7r. H'-ru .’ I \’ , *>0011 alter ascending thu 
tkr.a.M an A'd de/ laring that th" inljciit'irn'e ami titles of 

tie* '! . .’iv of L irjc.'ii'er 'should I'-rntin to him aiei hi.s lieir.s forever 
a di'^i!. t -’,1 poire iijJi' iJt 01 . liojij tliC land*, and po.^.se>.sir»ns 
of tMj n ; I fr.ni th,. i. ijrn H' my V. the sovereigns of 
Kn ' 'd h v \ 1 I the d'jeliv, as well ont of as witliiii the county 
pah. tire*. th - !.'• for 'll itioii ino-r of the le.'idiiig families of the 
rqiinyv "ih' : d "o th- i f,ii*h, arel .1 few, ai tfio Bliiudels of 

Little I 1 i »’ I f 01 .11 j-!.ir,T ot Hnyton, nfv< r left it. Dur- 

ing tl^- f-i’, 1 ! ‘h. , ,,i lent ' iq.poii.-i-, of the pyaliv’t eau.so, 

e-ipi"': d y ^1,. Ii ; ’ • f : ' ^ mh'I ^h*- co'intv was frcijiientdy the sceno 

fifsi<%'e.. a> at Mi:.. }., •. r, la*, . rf»f»o]. Warrington, f^athorn House, 
&c., and of halt! 1 , .ii .Xtleiton .Mooi, Wigan, iTcstoii, and 
Wiiiwiek. * 

I in Cipterci.in ihh. •, .d' L .r;.- - 1 -, p-ili.iji^ onn of the fine.st and 
mo'.t eAt^-ri.sIve , rh.', * , ,] r, , j;, Ljighind. Wliallcy tthli»*y, 

hrst ff uiidcd it .Stun lav- in ( '.lM d.;i, in 1 17H. and removed in 1296, 
I>f:longed to the same c.i-ir r, d h* re priory^ of Black Canoim 
at fiurscougli, foun l^ d m t),,. puehard I., oni? at Conishend 

dating from^Ienry IL' . i.-ign, an-l .joc .it l.arica«ter. A convent of 
Auguhtinixin friara was h nnded at ( arirm l m u^S, and one at War- 
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rington about 1280. Tliera are somo ‘remains of the Benedictine 
]inory of Uphollaiul, changcfl from a college of secular priests in 
1;H8 ; ainl the same order had a priory at 'Lancaster founde^Jn 
1094, a cell at Lytham, of the reign of Kichni-d L, and li priory>t 
Penwmrtham, foundod shortly after the time of the Conqueror. 
The Premonstratensian.s had Coekorsand Abbey, changed in 1196 
from a hospital foundod in the reign of Henry IL, of which the 
chapter-liousft remains. At Kersal, near Manchester, there was a 
cell of Cluniac monks founded in the reig^i of John, while at Lan- 
LM.ster there were convents of Dominicaiia' aud Fraiioiscaus, and at 
Preston a priory of Grey Friars built by Kdmuinl, etirl of Lancaster, 
son of Henry HI. ' 

Besidc.s the churches mentioned under the scvenil towns, the 
more intcre.stiTig am those of Aldinghiim, Norman doorway; 
Aughtnii ; Cartmei jiriory church, “with choir and transepts of the 
Trnn.sition between Norman and Karly Knglisb, south chafiel 
Dccorateil, and nave and windows Perpend icular ; Hawksliend; 
Heysham, Norman with traces of Saxon ; Hoole ; Huyton ; Kirk- 
by, rohuill, with very ancient font ; Kirkliy Ireleth, late Perpen- 
dieukir, with Norman doorway; L'oylnnd ; Mailing (in Lonsdale), 
Pt rpcmlicnlar, with staineil glass \viKdo\v.s ; Middleton, rebuilt in 
out l•oIit:lining part of the old Norman church and several 
monument.s; Orm.skirk, l*i^»'j^.endicular with tra«e.s of Norman, hav- 
ing two iowers one of wdiiehrs detached and surmounted by a spire; 
Ovcii.ui, with Noniiah doorway; Kadclilfe, Norumu ; Sefton, 
Perpeiidiculnr, with fine brass ami recumbent figures of the Moly- 
iicnx family, also a screen exquisitely carved; Stidd, near Rib- 
ehe.stiT, Nnrm.'in arHi undold monuments; Tunstall, late Perpen- 
dicular ; rpliulland priory cliurcli, liarly Fiiigllsh, with low ma.ssy 
tower; Uiswick, Norman, with embattled tower and several ubl 
monuments ; Wattoii, anciently the piiri.sh cliureh of TJverpool ; 
W.iltonde-Dale ; Wacton, with old font; Wh alley abbey church, i 
Di * "iMtt'd jiml Pcrpi-mlieiilar, with Runic stone monuments. 

Tie* piucipal oM e.astlc.s aro thosq of Lamuister, noticed bnlow ; 
l>altoii, ii .smiillrnde tower oei-npying the site of tin older building ; 
t\Vo ti*wt*r'5 of (lliMston (’a.stle, built by the lords of Aldingbam in 
111 ** 1 Ith ci iitnry ; the ruiim of Creenhalgh Castle, built by the fir.*?t 
earl of Dcihv, and demolished after a siege by order of parliament 
in KHO; the ruins of Fouldroy in Pcol Islaiiti near the entrance ta 
Ikiriow, erected in the reign of Kdward HI., now a,.ii)ost dilapi- 
•hitid ruin, hut ‘‘ massive, great, ijiid ini]»ressivrly BOlcnf|||^Tlicro 
me m.iny ol I timlM-r houses amliiiaiisioiis of special intoraP'^ well 
as niiiiieron.s modern seats. 

'rtic* iiiliK-ip'il hl.<*toi‘le«j of l.iipcii.shlrc arc tho«a by Fdwani nAlnrR(1824, 2d ed» 
IS a;, by '.'..rliind, isf,.s. To) and by niomu-s Baints (ItilCH-sa). Many 

iiceiesting ]iH|ieiN oil Hpeciill sutijects will bu found in tho 110 voluniet iMUOd by 
111* I'iictlmia .Si cicly, iiiMitiited ul Maiicliehtfr In isia, and In tho S2 volumcii of 

titutriiimi I /(he /(tncui>hirf and Clunhirt llhtorie Society \ also in the Palo* 
tno> Xote- Hook for IKMI, F»a* a t utter liKt of the blblloirraphy of tlio county and 
us .several lowiis see linliMUk, Lanzaxhirt t^ihrary^ 1S77; Sutton, Lancaihirt 
Authors^ IH76; uuJ Amt* isim, Topography of the United Kingdom^ 1881. 

LANCASTKR, a municipal borough and seaport town, 
(lie capital of Lancashire, England, ia situated on the 
left bank of the river Lune, about 7 miles from its mouth, 
and on tlm London and Xortb-Westerri Railway, 62 miles 
noith-west of Miinclic.stcr. It is built on the slope of an 
ciiiiiicnco crowned by the old castlp and church, and corn* 
inanding fine views of tho river and surrounding ^country. 
Tli»> older portion of the town is irregularly built,’ but of 
late years it lias been much improved by the formation of 
new streets ; and tlie sanitary and other arrangements are 
c«>nii)Iet(3 and satisfactory. Tho Luue is crossed by a 
bridge of five arches erected in 1788, and to the north of 
tlie town the Lancaster Canal is conveyed over the river 
by a handsome a(|ueduct. The ancient castle occupies the 
site of a Roman canlnm. The Saxon foundations of a 
yv.t older structure still remain, and the tower at the 
south-west corner is supposed to have been erected during 
the reign of the emperor Hadrian. . The Dungeon Tower, 
also supposed to be of Bonhiu origin, .was, taken down in 
1818. The greater part of the old portion , of the present 
.structure was built by Roger de Foictou, wHo^ however, 
utilized some of the old Roman towers and the old walls 
in its erection. In 1322 much damage was done to tho 
castle by Robert Bruce, whose attack it successfully 
but it wa.H restored and strengthened by John of Qaunt, 
w^ho added the greater part of the Gateway Tower as well 
as turrets to the Lungess Tower, which on tl^t account has 
been named ^Mohn o'.Q^unjt^sObair*’^ During the 
tho Commonwealth the castiie was cm>tnred by CmmWinh 
Shortly afterwards it was converted Into the county jaH 
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and the building now includes the governor’s lumse and 
the dlrown and nisi prius courts. To the north-east of tlio 
c^tle 19 the church*of St Mary, in the Early English style, 
oViginally erected by Roger de Poicto\i, bnt partly rebuilt 
in 1759, when the present lofty tower was added. The 
church contains several old monuments and brasses. A 
large Gothic Roman Catholic church, with a convent and 
schools adjoining, waa erected in 1859, and there are abo 
several other Churches and chapels of sonic architectural 
pretensions. There is a gramipar school, completed in 
1853. Among the charitable institutions arc the county 
lunatic asylum, the Ripley orphan hos'pital, opened in 
1864, erected and endowed at a cost <)f £100,000, the 
dispensary and infirmary instituted in 1781, and the Royal 
Albert asylum for idiots and indn?cilos. The town 
possesses a large market aivd a handsome town-hall. The 
principal industries of the town arc coU(jn and .silk spin 
ning, cabinetmaking, and the manufacture of oil cloth lable- 
covers ; and there are als.> iron-oaindries, marble-polishing 
works, and a manufactory for ndhvay carriages .and 
waggons. The bulk, of the shipping is engaged in the 
coasting trade, and large vessels recpiire to unload al 
Qlassou, 5 miles down the river, the cargoes being carrii'd 
up to the tovrn by lighters. The po[)ulaliou of the 
municipal borough in 1871 was 17, 245, and in 18S1 it 
was 20,724. 

’ From discoveries of celts, flint an’ow-lu juls end other Minilar 
remains, it is probalde that LcJicaster w;i«» an did lirit!di lu 

Kiman name is unknown, but inscrihed Ihmian nltju-s, tinrhaon*'^, 
Samian Ware, ami other i»ottcry, and the remains of the ohi 
preceding the castle, and of other l>uiklings, lisive no donht. tlua it 
was n Homun station of great irnporlunee. it was eonstitrted .i 
borough in the fourtli year of Kichanl I., and it first refuiiied inenw 
bers to parliament in the tweiit 3 '-tbird year of K<l\\ard I. The 
privilege was withdrawn for som^ j'ours before hut from that 
time was enjoyed without interruption until when it was dis- 
franchised for corrupt practice.s. TIu* town was plunder*Ml ami 
burned by the Scots in 1329 and 1380, iia.s ii. depoj.ulate.l 
during the Wars of tho Koscs, was ea|itured by the l^^rlia^le^Jtal v 
forces iu 1643, and retaken by tho Kovulists \imler tho carl of Uerhv 
in the same year, was held by the ParUameutnry troops in 1648, and 
was partly destroyed by lire in 16y3. It ^^as tub red by the ivIk Is 
in 1715, and again by a larger force of tliom in 1745. 

tSoo Clarke, Zan^axfrr, 1807, 2(i vd. 1811; l.<incas(i'r Il<ronh^ IWiV; riall, A«n- 
COlCer 1848 ; Simpson, //Mfory am/ mi «•/ lMncantri\ ISiVJ; nnd a 

paper on “ Roman LiincHstcr,” by W. 'rimmiiMMi Wulki'n, in 'h\uuaatvju of the 
UiitoHc Swiety of ZafieojA/ra Chethirc, 187 G. 

LANCASTER, tho shiro city of Lancaster county, 
Peunsylvania, U.S., is situated on tho Conestoga river, 
68 miles west of Philadelphia by rail. It was foundml iu 
1730 and incorporated as a borough in 1742, was tho 
State capital from 1799 to 1812, and in 1S12 becaniL* a 
city. It is laid out on tho rectangular plan, and is un- 
usually well built. The city is the scat of nuincruus 
charitable and educational institutions. Among the latter 
is Franklin and Marshall College, tho chief cilucational 
establishment of the^Reformed Church, which also main- 
tains a theological seminary in connexion with it. Tlie 
court-houso is an* imposing edifice, erected in 1853 at a 
cost of $166,000. The county jail is a massive sandstone 
structure, with a tower 110 feet high, built at a cost of 
$110,000 in 1861. Lancaster is the centre of one of the 
wealthi^t agricultural regions in tho United States. Its 
cotton, iron, and other mills are numerous and large, ami 
It con tains one of the most extensive watch factories in the 
country. Ita tobacco trade requires nearly 100 large 
warehouses for ita accommodation. A valuable trade in 
^al, lumber, leather, and grain is also carried on. James 
Buchanan, the fifteenth president of tho United States, 
Uved in LantMter, and is nuried there. The population in 

1880 numbewd 26,846. 

LANCASTER, the diief city in Fairfield county, Ohio, 
United States, ie situated on the Hocking river, about 30 
flJuet south^eas^ of Columbus. It is a well-built little 


manufacturing town, Ini^'^y with foundries, fluuring mills, 
and variiius manufactures, such as agricultural impiements 
and machinery. The cMurt hoiisc cost $150,01)0; and tho 
city hull ami public scIkkJs are also fine buildings. The 
neighbouring country is fertile, being espocially iiutud for 
its grain, live stock, und \incyaids. The poiiulaiion in 
1880 was 6803. 

LANCASTEH, ]J<n nr. The name TT()ii.‘ft) of Lan- 
caster is commonly u-f'.i fj, di.^ignate the line of kings 
immediatidy dc-scciulcd In.m .lulm of Gaunt, fourth son of 
Edward III. Rnt the hi-tiny ol the family and of the title 
gi)cs back a w 1ml e ccnfiii; ii.itbir to the reign of Henry 
III., who created his .-Lij r.! uii, i'hlinnnd, earl of Lan- 
cast(‘r, ill 1 2G7. This n d in In.-^ own day the 

suinaiiieof Cmuchback, n* t, \\a- uttLiwaids supposed, 
from a personal (Icfni mil \ , but u- ei hiniiig wann a cros.s 
U[H)n his back in token of a cm .cling Ho i.s not a 

perhoii of much ini[)oi‘lanci' in lii-iniy cxi Lpl in relation to 
ii strange theory raiseil in a I.lI ji* age abniit .iith, which 
we .shall notice [)re>ctitly. IIi> "ii Tlion.;. wi iulieritcd 
the title, took the lead among tlie m-ble.- of Edw.ird II. ’s 
time in oppo.'^ition to Pi G:i\e-tnri .and llic S[** n. ir.s, and 
was beheaded for Irm-oii at I’nuti. fim t. At tht‘ com- 
nieliceiiieril of the followii.g n ign hl.^ alt iiinK r wa^ re\L*rscd 
and his brother Ilinry re>t( j-.tl to llic eaihlniii, who, being 
aj/[>oiiiteil guardian to tlie young kling Pdward 1 1 1., .i.-.si.Nted 
liini to throw’ off the }ok‘‘ mI .Mmlimci. ( )ir ilii- lUnry’s 
death in 1345 he wan .viiccettled by a son <»f the same 
name, sometimes known Henry Ti)rt-Col or AVi\iieek, a 
vei*} valiant commander in the French war>, whom the 
ki f(»r his greater bonimr, ad\ancLd to the di-nity of a 
duke. The title was new iu llueso daw, fi.r only one 
duke had ever been ereated in England Lebai*, ai.<l that 
was fourteen years puwioudy, whin the kingV son Edwaid, 
po wx‘11 known in liistoi) as the Pil.ick riince, wa^ Uiade 
duke of Cornwall. Tins Ib nry Wrjneck diui in 1361 
without heir male, (.‘f hi^ two daiiLlitti', Maud, th(5 
elder, was twice inarrieil, but ilieil chlKlK 'S little more 
than a }ear after her lather. Tin' scconil, F.l.im he. be- 
caine the wife of Jidm of Gaunt, who ilju.-^ Miiceedctl 
to the duke's inheritar.ee in her right ; and on ilie 1.3th 
Xo\ ember li5)»2, wlieii King IMwaid attaine<l llic age 
of tifty, he was created duke of J..nie.isti'r, lii." elder 
lu’olher, Liiuiel, being at tbe .Name time created diiki' of 
('’laivnce. It W'as from tlie^e two ibike'^ that the rival 
liouses of Lancaster and Vovk tlerived their itvj.eetive 
claims to the cn^wii. As (dim nee was King IMward’s 
thinl son, while J'din oi Gaunt w.:s only iii- foiiith, it 
ought ha>c folhiwid in ordiiKii'} eoui.'e lb. it ou the 
failure of tin* ehli-r lino the I-.^ni* i f (’I.ivcnce '’hmild havu 
taken procedeuee of th.it « l I-n ei-lcr in (be Mieei >sion^ 
But the rights of C'l.in-m ‘ wiie eoiiMwed in the first 
instuneo to an oi.iy dauuhtu, .nnl the ambition and policy 
of the hon^e of T..ine.istt i, [-inliting by ;ulYantag_ous cir- 
enm.stanees, enabled iheiii i.v»t • idy to gain p('?>se>sioii ut 
the throne but to maint iin lhein>ehe.s in it for three 
generations before they wt n‘ •li.'^possesscd by the ivpT'e- 
senlatives of the elder biMtlier. 

A.s for .lohn of Gaunt Ilim^e!f, it can hardly bo said that 
this sort of politic wi>dom \<‘ry eonspieuous ii. him. His 
ambition was gi-nerally inoie manifest than lo's discn.tion ; 
bu* fortune favicaud his ambition, c\en us hiinselt >on 
what bevond e\[‘ectation, and still mure ii liis ity. 

Bebu’e tile death of iii.'- father ho l ad be** ‘fue tjie ; »'Mtest 
subject ill F-ngland, his three elder brotbei.s ha'- iiig ..11 died 
before him. lie had even added to Ids other dignities 
tho title i»f king of Castile, having married, alter hi> tirst 
wife’s death, the daiightiT of Peter the Cruel. 'Hic title, 
however, was an empty one, the throne of Cystity being 
actually in the possession of Henry of Trastanjara, whom 
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the English had vainly endeavoured to set aside. His 
military and naval enterprises wore for the -most part 
disastrous failures, and in England ho was exceedingly 
unpopular. Nevertheless during the later years of his 
father’s reign the weakness of the king and the declining 
healtli of the Hlack l^rince naturally threw the govern- 
ment very nuich into his hands, lie even aimed, or was 
suspeeted i>f aiming, at the succession to the crown ; but 
ill tliis hope he disappointed by the action of the 
(loot! P.irliament a year before Kilwards death, in which 
it was settled that Uiehard the son of the lllaek Prince 
should be king after his grand father. Nevertllele^R the 
siis[»icion with whieh he was regarded was not altogether 
quieted when liiehard came to tlie throne, a boy in the 
eleventh year of his age. The duke himself complained 
in parliament of the way he was.vpnkeii of out of doors, 
and at the oiitbreikof Wat T\ler‘s in.NiiiTei'tion the peasants 
stopped pilgrims on the road to C.’aiiteiimry and njatlethein 
swear never to accept a king »'f the name of John, (hi 
gaining posse;>sion of London they ga\e still more emphatic 
proof of their <lis!iko to him by burning his niaguitieeiit 
pihiee of the Savoy. The young king himself shared the 
general feeling, and after a few years John of Uaunt cea^^ed 
for a time to have mui li iiitlueuce. Richard foaml a 
convenient way to get rid of liio. by sending him to (\i‘.tilo 
to m ike good his b irren title, and on this cxpeJithin lie wa.s 
awiy three years. He sueceiiled, however, so far as l> 
iiuke a treaty with his rival. King John, son of Henry of 
Trastim.ira, for the succession, by virtue of which his 
diuglitcr (’atherine became (pieen of Castile some years 
later. After his return the king si'ems to have reg:ii’d»-d 
him with greater favour, created him duke of Aquitaine, 
and employed liim in ro[)catt'(l embassies to Franct*, wliicli 
at length rc-ulted in a treaty of peace, and Richard’s 
luairiage to the French king's d lugliter. 

A noth r marked incident of Ids public life wa.s the 
snppoit which he gave on one occasion to the Reformer 
Wyclirt’e. llow far this was due to redigious and how far 
to mere ipolitical con.-5idenitlons may be a ([ucstioii ; but it 
is cert liii that, in one way or another, not only John of 
Gaunt l»ut his immediate de.sct?ndarits, the three kings of 
the liouse of Lancaster, all took deej* interest in tlie 
religious niovemcuits of the tiiiirs. A reaction against 
Lollard y, ]ii>we\ei, li id already begun in the days of Henry 
IV., mill botli he and hi'' sun were, obliged to discounten- 
ance opinions which were btdievefl to be politically and 
theol' igically ibingerous. 

Aciaisations had been made ag.iin.^t John of Gaunt more 
th in once during the earlier part of Richard II.’s reign (»f 
entertaining designs to sui)pl mt his nepliew' on the throne. 
Rut the-3e Ricdiard iieser seeing lo have wholly credited, 
{ii;d during three years’ absein e liis younger brother, 
Tliomas of Woo Istock, duke of ( iloiicester, show’ed himself 
a far more dangerous intriguer. Five confederate lords 
wiih Gloucester at their he id took up ariii.s against the 
bivouiite iniiii.-'ters, and ih** Wonderful Parliament 
[» it to death without reinur.se abno.-^t every agent of his 
form.-r administration that had not lied the country. 
Gl • ! T ev*uj conteinpl.itfMl the dethronement of the king, 
but fonrjd til it in this imilter be could not rely on the 
siq)]>>ut of a-i.eiates, one of whom w'as Henry, call of 
Derb^', the d'lk * i.f L mr I'^tcr's son. Richard somi after- 
war k, by (h.f hii;i._f hini '-lf of ag(', sliook oil his uncle’s 
eontiol, ati;l v.i'Lin t.-n years tlie acts of the Wonderful 
Pailiaiiicnt vvip* r. vno-d by a parliament no less arbitrary. 
Gioiji '..,ter and hi- allie,'. were then brought to severe 
a'c-»unt ; but liie eail of iit.iby and Thomas MoW'bray, carl 
or Nottingham, wf-n*. tak'-ri int > favour as having opposed 
the rno/e vhdeut pm.' coding.'^ of their associates. As if lo 
fellow his entire coiilidente in both these noblcmeni the king 


created the former duke of Hereford and the latter duke of 
Norfolk. Rut within three months after the one duke 
accused the other of treason, and the truth of the charge, 
after much consideration, was referred to trial by battle 
according to the laws of chivalry. But when the combat 
was about to commence it was interrupted by the king^ 
who, to preserve the [leace of the kingdom, decreed by his 
own mere authority that the duke of Hereford 'should be 
banished for ten years — a term which was immediately after 
reduced to five— and the duke of Norfolk for life. 

This arbitrary sentence was obeyed in the first instance 
by both parties,* and Norfolk never returned. Rut Henry, 
duke of Hereford, whose milder sentence was doubtless 
owing to the fact that ho was the popular favourite, came 
back within a year,* having been furnished W’ith a very fair 
pretext for doing so by a new'act of injustice on the part 
of Ricliard. His father, John cf Gaunt, had died in the 
interval, iiiiii the king, troubled with a rebellion in Ireland, 
and surely in want of unoney/'had seized the duchy of 
J/incaster as forfeited property. Henry at once sailed for 
England, and landing in Yorkshire ^wllile King Richard 
wab in Ireland, gave out that he came only to recover his 
inheritance. He at once received the support of the 
northern lords, and as he marched south W'ards his followers 
became more nnmerous at every turn. The whole kingdom 

wa. 'i soon juacticiilly at his command, and Richard, by the 
tiuie ho had recrossed the chaimcL to Wales, discovered that 
his cause was altogether lost.* He was conveyed from 
(•'hester to J.»i)ndon, and forced to execute a deed by which 
lit! resigned his crown. This was recited in parliament, 
and ho was formally deposed. The duke of Lancaster then 
sttq»j>ed forward ami claimed the kingdom as due to himself 
by virtue of his descent from Henry III, 

The claim which lie put forward involved, to all ap- 
pc iiance, a strange falsification of history, for it seemed 
to rc'^t iipo^'oithe sup^iosition that Edmund of Lancaster, 
and not Edward I., was the eldest sun of Henry III. A 
story had gone about, even in llie days of John of Gaunt, 
who, if we may trust the rhymer llardyng {Chronicle^ 
pp. 200, 291), had artfully got'^^it inserted in chronicles 
deposited in various monasteries, that this Edmund, 8ur- 
named Croiu hliack, was really hump-backed, and that he 
was set aside in favour of his younger brother Edward on 
account of his deformity. No chronicle, however, is known 
to exi.st w hich actually states that Edmund Crouchback was 
thus Bet aside ; and in point of fact he had no deformity at 

all, while Edward was six years his senior. Hardyng’s 
t» sfimuny is, moreover, suspicious as reflecting the pre- 
judices of llie Percys after they had turned against Henry 
IV., for Hardyng himself expressly says that the earl of 
Northumberland was the source of his information (see 
note, p. J03 of his chronicU).^ But a statement in the 
Continuation of the Chronich called the Eidogium (vol. iii. 
pp. 309, 370) corroborates Hardyng to some extent; for 
we are told that John of Gaunt had once desired in parlia- 
mont that his son should be recognized on this flimsy plea 
as heir to the crown ; and, when the earl of March denied 
the story ami insisted on his own claim as descended from 
Lionel, duko of Clarence, Richard put an end to the dis- 
ciiHsion and imposed silence on both parties. However this 
may be, it is certain that this story, though not directly 
as.s( rte'l to be true, was indirectly pointed at by Henry 
when ho put forward his claim, and no one was then bold 
enough to challenge it. 

Tlii.s was partly due, no doubt, to the fact that the true 
lineal heir after Richard was then a ohild, who had just 
succeeded his father as earl of March* Another circum* 
stance was unfavourable to the house of Mortimer-*-that it 
derived its title through a woman. No case precisely 
similar had as yet ariseik and, notwithstanding the pre- 
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cedent of Henry II., it ivight be doubted whether Ktieces- 
sion through a female was favoured by the constitution. 
If not, Henry could*say with truth that he was the direct 
heir of his grandfather, Edward Hi. If, on the other 
hand, succession through females was valid, he could trace | 
his descent through his mother from Henry Ilf. by a very j 
illustrious lino of ancestors. And, in the w^ords by which he ! 
formally made Lia clami, ho ventured to say no more than ; 
that he was di»eended from tlie king just mentioned “by | 
right lino of the blood.’' In what particular way that “right i 
lino ” was to ho traced he did not venture to indicate. j 
It is unnecessary in this article to rcla*»e the history of | 
the three successive kings belonging to tlie house of j 
Lancaster (Henry IV., V., and VI.), as a brief epitome of i 
their reigns will be found elsewhere (see vol. xi. pp. 659 - ; 


66:^). With tho death of the last-named fe**vereign the 
direct male line of John of Gaunt became extinct. Jhit 
by hi.s daughters he Ix'carne the ancestor of more than (»ne 
line of foreign kings, while his <lescendants by his third 
wife, Catherine Swynfurd, conveyed the crown of Kngland 
to the house of Tudt»r. It is true that his children by this 
lady were born before he luai ried her ; but they were made 
legitimate ])y act of [>arli:iiiieiit, and, tliough jienfy IV. in 
cordinning tho privilege tlm> granted to them cndcavojired 
to <lebar thi'm Ironi tho succii^<i<ai to the crown, it is now' 
ascertained that tliere was no siicli reservation in the 
original Act, and the title i lairned by Henry VII, W’as 
probably better than lie liiiii-«]t support'd. 

\Ve subjoin a pedigncoi tin jind illustriou.v houses 
that traced their descent from Julm of (Jaunt - 
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LANCASTER, Rm Jamks, an eminent English seaman 
of the Elizabethan period. In his early years he wa.s in 
Portugal as soldier and merchant; in 1591 lie made a 
voyage on his own account to the Iv.ist Tnilie.s ; in 1594 -95 
h(5 had command t)f an expedition which mudo an attack 
on Pernambuco ; and in 1600 he was placed at tho head of 
the first heot sont out by the luiwly-foiindcd East India 
Company. During his Inter years he acteil as one of the 
directors of the company. He died in 16-M). 

The original journals of Lanc.nstcr's principal voyat;»*, during 
which ho visited Java and Sumatra, havi* uni«>rttiii:itciy been hisi ; 
and \vo only ])oast‘ss tho niirrutivo ilrawii up from them with 
porsph^acity by Ihirchiis. 'Phe v.irious port ions of 
I J •^|"yt and Purciias relating to liiincastrr Icot* Immmi edited for tin* 
Haliluyt Society by 0. U. Markhnm (liS7'.»'k Tin* ii.imo of Lan- 
caster Sound w’as bustowod by HalPm ni honojir of Sir James, on 
the stmit trending Westward from Ibillin’s Il.ij. 

LANCAS'rER, Joseph (1778-1 SJS), w'as born in 
outhwrark in 1778, and w'a.s the son of a C.^hehsea pen- 
sioner. Ho had few opportunities of regular instnictimi, 
mt ho very early showed unusual seriousness and desire 
or learning. At sixteen lie looked forward to the dissent- 
*J*'*'^'**^ry ; but soon after his religious view’s altered, 
and he attached himself to tho Society of Friends, wdth 
Which he remained associated for many years, until lung 
at ter wards he was disowned by that body. At the ago of 


twenty h*' i»eg.iTi to gallior a few pnor elidiln n iiiuler lii.s 
fathi-r’.s rodf and to give tin m tlu' Maiinieiit" ot Ul^^^lle 
tion, witliciit a fee, except in imm " in wlncli the parent 
W'a.'^ willim: lo jmv a tiilh-. ^cen .i linai.-.iiid children 
wvre assembled in the r>orou.:h Ibu'l ; and. the .ittvntion 
of the duke of IV'dfoid, Mr Wliil bi i ud, .md others liaxiiig 
been directed tt? lii" i-tPurt.", lie w.t- piii\ided with means 
for building a schoolroom, and ."iipplMiig needful made 
rials, 'rile main leatnresof hi'^ pl.m w« re tlie emt»lo\im*i.t 
of older sclh»lns as inonitm^, and an elaborate sy^tem i»f 
mecluinieal diill, b\ iiKans of wliieh tlie>e young teachers 
Were made to iiiip.iit tin* rudiment'’' of reading, writing, 
and aritlinu'tie to huge nninbeis at the .-anie time. 'Plie 
material appli;uite-i ti*r leaching were very seaiity a few 
leaves toll! ont of .>■ ['ellingdmoks and pasted <»n board", 
sonu' ."I'lti'.", and a de.'-k spreiid with si. ml, . n whit'^j tho 
children wicte with their ting(‘rs. 'Phe ouler tiiul < lRi.r 
fulness of the ."clioi.l and the military pieci.sii'U ij'^the 
children’s inoNeinenis were very ^triki•...* and^big-in to 
attraet much piiMie ob.servat'on at a timi wlnu tho 
* eduealion (»f the pimr was almost entirely neelttlid, 

, Laneaster liad the skill whieh gaims the lo^.diN ..t .-.ub- 
I ordinates, and ho sueceeded in inspiring his \i.ui.g 
with fondiio."M for their work and with pridi* in lli ■r.-niii- 
liou of which they formed a part. As lhes»i v bee. mm 
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ini>ro tnistwortliy, lie fouinl liiniself at loisiiru to accept 
Fome of tiu' imnicrou'^ iiivit'iti«)ns wLicli crowdod upon 
him, ami to expound wluit lie called “his syatein by 
lectures ill various towns. In this way many new schools 
were ami placed under the care of young men* 

whom he had Iriincil. In a memorable interview with 
Clcorge III., l/uicastcr was (*ncoiiraged by the expression 
of the Ivi' LTs wish that every poor child in his duniinioiis 
shouM he taught to read the }hl)le. Hoyal patronage 
bnuidit in its train resources, fame, and jmblic responsi- 
bility, wliii’li proved to be beyond Laneaster’s own jiowers 
to •-udaiii or eontro). He was vain, reekless, and 
iihiit. In ISOS a few noblenicn and gentlemen 
came to his rescue, i»aid his debts, litrame liis trustees, and 
foniuh'd the society which was at lirst called the l»o\al 
Lancasti'i’i in Institution, but was afterwards more widely 
known as the British and Foreign Sehoed Society. AVith 
the strl»nl^e•^t w’isli to retain In'- services and to treat him 
with liberality, they soon found tliat lie w’as impatient «»f 
control, and tliat liis wild impulses and heedless i-xtrava- 
ganee maile it ini]>ossible t«» work with him. He quarrelled 
witli tile committee, sid, up a private seliool at Tooting, 
became bankrui>t, and in ISIS mnigrated to Ameiica. 
There In* met at lirst with a warm reci'ption, gave 
several e«»n ISOS of ler inres wlii( h wau-o w’oll attended, and 
WTote to friends at lioine letter' full of entliiisiasm and of 
high ln)[»es for futui'c iisefuliu'^^^ not iiniiiiiigled witlibittiu* 
deiuincmtions of wliat he <Mlled the ingratitiulc and 
treachery i)f tho>e who had b (ui associated with him in 
England. Ihit his fame was sliort-lived. The iniser’ -s of 
debt ainl disappoint merit wane uiignvated by sickm-*;, aisl 
he settled for a time in tlie warmer climate of (’aia.-a^. 
He afterwirds vi'vited St Tliomas arid Santa Cm/., and at 
length returne<l to New ^'o^l^, the <*or[M>ration of \\]ii<-h 
city imnle him a public grant of oljO dollars in pity b)!* the 
misfortune-, wbicli had by tliis time leduced him to 
hunentable pjverty. Ho afterwanls visited (hinada, wheie 
for a time hi^ pro^[ieet> luightcaied. He gave lectures at 
MoritP'ab and wa-- ericouniged to open a school whieh 
enjoyed an cpla nicral .nU''(»*>Sj but w’as soon abamhun d. 
A small annuity [inoided by bis friends in England wa^- 
liis only mean" ol sup[M»it. He f‘irmed a plan, Innve.ver, ft»r 
returning bone* ami gi\ing a m w impetus to his “ sy^*.tern,’' 
by which In- de- laie 1 il woiihl ]»e po-.'.ible ‘Mo teach ten 
thoimaml children in ditleiviit seluMij-sj not knowing theii 
letters, all to read flu- idly in iliree weeks to three nioiitli-^.^' 
JfUt these vi-ion- wei*- never i(‘aii/'Ml. He was run over by 
a e-irriage in the str» 1 1^ of Xew \’ork iu O * -er 1S.‘>'^, and 
was so much iiijmcd that he <liid in a few muirs. 

A - ‘'Ij'- */f lb'* t W o 1 1 \ .ll in V. Mt<.' - (.f V. }, O W I- r.-illnl tin* “ iMolii 

ImIi.i! ‘ <(!' ’* iiiiiOl.d ' ];i' tii'fi *>r iirane riim, hi, n-our was pnaiiiii'nit 
f-tf!rioi\ jr- in <'Ii|e,jtiMii i! f-Muti'i’. I \. I )r A Mo: l.w lil ! idy. / i 

I .'! in 1 m? p'lt^li-le'd oi "t In-, t-xjM rirmnits in t»-:e‘liiii*j ; 

( 'i I.im.oOr in hu jMnijjlil'!. pniib-leMl m IaO^, Ir.oikl^ 

' ' 1 '^ i' <1 ■« lii. <l'Lt lirll fir laii.- u-'tnl bints. Tin* tuw 

' ■ r'... 1 i' -1. j.' n-i* fjTly, but L ne i- f' r w . • tin In -.t to J«p)*]y t br s\ -- 
o* I'l , 1 d O'!! bing on M 1 ngf • < 1 1< , \s .oi crunoiuic.'il i \- 

j. 'in •.* in - bool ;i! lb* Pioioiigb v.i.a -.igria! snrerss. Jii> 

II 1 oij. li(.l;irs nn-b-r (Ii>« ir»'in(‘, and laiiglit tln-ni to 

j I '.ijMHal a \(.nl\ '* 0.1 of less than .'is. .1 

li* t 1. H.- t: * I 'll fii f'l ‘ i/if ttfs i ll Eil iif'iit mn d''-''Mhed tliegrada- 
tn-n o! 1 -Cl' . t ‘ m of n^ni;ds and oid'T tin* Inin’tiolis i»l tb'- 

jimnito'-. tl. of r iiMil in;: and of sp* Hing. ;oi'l 1h** ‘‘urious 

■J.-vi. ri. '.-I .ja 1 j-.rj iiiii-liiirr olf.-reb-i - ll'-ll ••diir-at ionsil aims 
Wi p ; ^ !.. i.aifd t'. ‘'('boati' ab-.vo tli» il station tlm'-i* 

wbo' -M 1 *>, lb* ill 'id'^f r V of d 111 V labour," and tlierelon- 

del not d'-'if * . ?< •• b •\*m v.'nting arid Mple-ring to tin* Io\vi r 
(■I I -.a- 'l’;c d;, d:'IriMi««* b‘lvo<*fi IIjmiii was that tin* hvh|#'!ii 

h\ ibi* Ole- w I- ilo'iPd »*«■« ll -instil J and ( 'ore ervati Vfs, tbi* 

“Xatiori.il .'>oijitv lor tb* i/iu^ation of lb" I'oor in tbc principles 
of tho Kstabli’vb" 1 < iiur. b ’’ ij.iving Ir^en founded in 1><11 tor its 
jiiopagation ; win!' I.om i - ru'tbod v^:l^ patroni/ed try tin* 
Jjil ! nhu fflh , ' ■ Vv'i \i’i"-jrii*n, bv a f'*W' littend flinp ti- 
ll r,. .III! 1*.' Noij 111 r'dlv It. wa-. tin* dr*Higii «>f 

J. I'l' a ter and lii.s In "I- to in.ik' nalioiml e.iiiicatiolj (din.'.titflit 
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Lilt not .sectnriftn, — ^to oatisc tho Soriyt+iircs to be mul, exphiiTied, 
mid ivverericed in tin* h(*}ioo 1 s, wilLnnt sei'kirig bv <*Mt(!elnsnis or 
ntlie!*wi.so to attrjK’t tho children to any ]»ur‘ioulMr cliuivh or seel. 
Tins ]»riiiciple, since almost universally adojrtcd hy the scliool 
boards ot Knglaml, was at tii.st veheincTitly denounced as dcisticand 
nnseliievnus, and as es])ecially ho.stile to the Kstaldished (dinrch. 
To tlo them jn.stice, it must la* owne<l lliat the rival claims and 
luciit.s of IL ‘11 and liancasl«‘r were urged with iimir ]»assioii and iiii- 
f iii'iiess liytlicir friends than l»y tlierii.sehv;^ Yet iieitlier is entitled 
to liold ]i veiy high plaee among the world's leaeliets.' Hell was 
erdd, .dii*c%vd, and self-seeking. Lancaster liad iiiAre ciithiisia.sm, a 
genuine ami ahminding love for children, and some ingenuity in 
devi'.ing }»Ians both lor tcaeliing and governing. Hut lie was .shift- 
less wayw.uil, and tinriiethodical. and imMpalili* of .^iistaimsi and 
liigli-pi*ineij>le<l p.‘Vsorial elfort. FI is wriliiigs were not niiniemiis. 
Ttii-y con.sist mainly r>| short panqililets de.si’nptive of tie* Mie- 
<-i*sses be attained at tlie Horoiigh Hoad. Ills last jnilrlie.ntion, vfvr 
/.’/o 7 ( 0 /e' of the ilnt'f ICrnifs and Traiisarfioii,>< of Ins Ihrn /.//«, 
.ippeared in Aimrie.i in IS:L‘>, ami i.s ebaiaeterized, even more 
stmiigly than bis Inrnu r writings, by looseru'.ss and ineolieieiiey of 
.M\le, hy egotism, and hy a eiirioustiriea[iiieity for judging fairly 
ibe motive-, eitber of bis friends <»r In.s foes. 

Siibsiijueiit exjieneiiee lias Hot jils^^’ lied the sanguine esliniate rif 
tile Kdinbiirgh Heviewer, who so early as ISIO deseiibi-d Lauea.ster’s 
iiu-tboil as “;i heanlifiiHimiinestiniahlediseovery. a ])lan nowhnmght 
\erv m*ar to p(‘rfeetion,‘hy wliieh r*(lm*alioii eonld In* ]ila«‘eil witliiii 
the re.ieb of all ' lasses.” We liave since' come to believe that int<‘lli- 
gi-nl teaebirig leipiiies,; kill jukI ]'ii \ ions iiniuing, and ibat e\eii Ihe 
biimhii st rti'IiiiM'nl.s are Tint to he well laiigbl by those who have 
onl\ just ae.juired them for thcmselvt .s, 01 to he nttaimd hy mere 
1 11 ' li.ijiie.il diill. Hint in the early stages of ri.ilimial edneati«oi the 
iM"iiitori!ii met boil v rved a valiuible pnrp"se. It hrougbt l.nge 
1,11!. ibns of liilberlo neglei ted ebildreri under ilisi ijilim*, and ga\e 
ibi'iii ebiiientaiv instnietion at a vm C cheap rate Moreover, the 
<-l.i« iti'iTiJiI results fittaiiicil were in no sriise eonlernjd ihb*. The 
iHlle monitors weiv often ionml to imike tip in brightiicss. tracta- 
I'llity, .'ind energy for tluir kick ot evperienee, ;iml t<> teaeli the arts 
of i.Mdiiig, writing, and computing with surjirisiii;^ Mieeess. And one 
' ii'liii.il prill. *ij»le of Hell ami Lancaster is ot ]>nmc impoitiUMT. 
'rii' V reg.ude'l :i .scliool, not, rneiely as ;i pHiee to wliii’li individual 
pupil’- .should eonie lor guidance* from teaeliers, hut as an oigaiii/ed 
I o'liinuiiit V wbosi* inemhc'is li.ivcF iinu b to l»‘arn liom eaeli oilier*. 
Till V -ought loplacM* their sebolafs from tin* liist in bc*l]»ful mntnal 
*' i ilioiis. and to make* tin in feel the* need of eonimoii c'lloits 
I0A ii'U tin* ' ..linmeiit of c’oirimori emis. ’ (.T. (I. F.) 

I,.\XCELKT {linfnrhiiHitama [or A //ry7//o.///.s‘| faun a- 
lafina). I'his creature, the hrwest in the senh* of fishes, 
with which ela.ss it is generally as.sociatcd, lacks so 
many characteristics of vertebralos genorally that some 
naturalists regurd it as the type t'f a separate division. 
It i.s of .small size (about inches Jong), compressed, .seini- 



l.oi'eli-t (Hranchtostonm hnmohituin), a^ iiionUi : h. ribd<iriiin:il 
poms , e, vent. 

transparent, [Miintcd at both ends, without limbs, hut with 
a low' fold ot the skin, representing the median fin of 
li-in*.s. The mouth, surrounded hy tentacles, i.s situated 
l^c-low tlie anterior end of the body, the vent at a short 
<li't.iiiee from tlie o';posiie end. The. water which lias been 
leeeivcd tliiougli tlie imuitli for the resi>iratory function, n.s 
well as the spawn, arc expelled by another o])Ciiing in front 
of the vent {porug ahdimiua/is). The skeleton is extremely 
rudinientary, and consists almost wdiolly of a simple 
notochord ; neither skull nor ribs or limbs arc devcloi»ed. 
The, Ikiiicelet i>osses.se8 no brain or organ 4jf hearing, and 
no kidneys. The heart retains the embryonic condition 
4)f xertelirates, is tubular and without chambers; the blood 
is colourless. Thus the lancelet show's unmistakable ana- 
logies to invertebrates, among which, indeed, it was placed 
by its first doscriher, Pallas ; and us, besides, the earliest 
Ktage.K of its development are almost identical with those 
4»f invertebrate animals, it may well he regarded as a form 
intermediate, between the two great divisions of tho animal 
kingdom, viz., the vertebrates and invertebrates. 

I'lic lancelet has been found in numerous localities of 
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the temperate and tropical zones, Hometimos in <li‘op water, 
but more frequently jn shallow sandy places of the coast ; 
probably it is much more common than is generally 
supposed, but easily escapes observation on account of the 
transparency of its body, and the rapidity with w^hich it 
buries itself in the sand. It is noteworthy that the first 
twt) specimens from which the siKic-ies became known, 
although disco>jpre(l at an interval of more than lifty years, 
were found on the Cornisli coast. Tin* iit>t fell into the 
hanils of the Uussian imturdlist i'allas, vlio took it to be a 
slug, auil described it in 1774 under the name of l/mtiy 
ImiCi’nlatua. 'Flie second was found by i?oucli in IS.^ll, 
who recognized it as a fish and sent it to Varrtdl. Since 
then it has been met with on other [)arts of the British 
coast, in North America, the West Tralics, Tlrazil, Peru, 
'rasmauia, Australia, and^ liorniio. For 1‘urtljer details of 
its organizatiim we refer to the article !< nTHYoro(;v. , 

LANCKWOOD is a strsight graiih I, buigh, light, 
clastic wood obtained from tiie WiT^t Indies and Guiana. 
Tt IS brought into commorco in the I'oirn of taper poles of 
about 20 feet in lengfJi and from 6 to 8 iiudies in diameter 
at the thickest end. Lanccwoorl is ()rincit>ally used b} 
<*arriage-bnilders fi>r shafts; but si*icc the [»ractire c»t 
crut»loying curved shafts lias come Jaigcly into use it is 
iu>t in so gniat d»miand as formerly. The smeller wood 
is used f<n' vvhi[»-han(lles, for the tops of lishini., rods, and 
for various minor pur[K .>cs wliore c\on grained Mastic 
\vnf»d is a dt^shleratum. 'iVo wood is obtrxiiud from two 
species of a genus belonging to tlu*. natund onh.^ 

Avnmtn^iv, The black lancewood or carisiri ot Cbrar,., 
{(Hwitieruf vinjnta) is a tree which grous to a height of oO 
lent, of remarkably slender form, and seldom yields wood 
of more than S inches dianiejicr. 'rhe yellow lancewood 
tree (yari-yari of Guiana) is of similar dimensions, found 
in tolerable abiuidunce throughout Guiana, and used by the 
Jiidians for nrrovv-points, as well as for spais, ■'.•ams, ttc. 

bAN-(^HOW-FOO, the chief t(»wn i»f the Chinese pro- 
vince (»f Kan sLih, and one of the most important cities <if 
t lie interior part of the empire, stands on the right bank 
of the Yellow River. The poiudation is estimated }>y 
Gustav Krcitrier (Rela Szeclienu expedition) at half a 
million in 187»^. The housCvS, with very few exceptions, 
are built c»f wiM»d, but t.lio streets are jiaved with blocks of 
granite, and marble. Silks, wood <-arMngs, silver and jad»‘ 
ornaments, tin and copper wares, fruits, and tobacco are. 
tile chief articles of the Ic'cal trade, 'robacco is very t*.\ton- 
sivdy cultivated in the vicinity. Since llio occupation of 
Kashgar by the Chinese, the provincial governor resides 
tlireo years at Su-cdiow and three >ears at Luii chow foo. 

LANCTAXO, the chief tenvn of a circle in the province 
of Ghieti, Italy, is situated on tlirce hills, about 5 miles 
from the Adriatic coast. It is one of the most beautiful 
cities in the Abruzzi (Jiteriorc, and has broad regular streets, 
and several tine buildings. The cathedral, an imposing 
structure with a fine clock -tower, is built upon bridges 
that span the gorge of the Foltriuo, and is ilodicatetl to 
our Lady of the llridgo. Tlio churches of Santa Lucia 
and Santa Maria Maggiore, built on the sites of heathen 
temples, and the theatre, also deserve notice. Although 
the industry and trade of the town have declined, a con- 
siderable iniHcellany of manufactures is still carried on. 
Iho textile industry, dealing with thi.v, hemp, silk, wool, 
and cotton, is the h3ndingone ; iron-working, ro[)e-making, 
and the mauiifacturo of wax, soap, cream of tiirtar, kv.y 
fellow. Th(‘ro are four yearly fuir.'«. In 1S72 the pt»pu- 
latieii was H758 ; including the suburbs it was ir),,'>42, or, 
ombracing the commune, 17,;U0. 

Lancifiiio claims ^ ifHpccliihlo autiipuly, f»>r. although Pliny’s 
Anxia or Anxa Pn>ntnuoniin is t(» la* ptaissl al»out u inilo fixun the 
pTcasnt town, there is no tiouht tliat umicr tho oarly umpire the 
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prc.serit .sito was nrcupiofl \,y n town, as the of tin* hr;-ig<‘.s on 

wiiich tic* <'athf'<li:Ll wii ctoil liy tic* M-naO* aiiil pi ol 

Aiivatiuiii, uinlcr Mi i* I. t. in. Iiuniig tin* Mithll** 1 ,.in -i:>Tnj 

w.'iH ot consiihM-Jihlr »■, :ui«l ciijoyeU vaiion.. pn\il*-;fcs, 

ciiietly of a conjiuHrcifi] o.itini.. ^ 

LxVN(’RKT, Nicoi.as (lGr»0 1743), was born in Paris 
on 22d .lanuary IGGo, ami bci ame a brilliant |»aihtiT of 
liglit comedy, but of li jliL rornedy which retlectfd tjji; tastes 
and iiiaiim*rs ot French s<)4 n ty undi r tlio rcgi*nt f )rleans. 
1 1 is first ma.ster was Pii-rn* d IJin, l)iit his acqiiamtanci* with 
and admiration for W attr.m Midiired him to Iea\e DTdin 

lor (idiot, wln»s(*, Watto-ni had bem. Two ])ictnrcs 

painted by I.ar?cri‘t and cxliil-iietl on tin; Plac e J ).mjdjine 
bad a great siiccr-^, wliich l.iol tin* loundatinn of Ins for- 
tune, and, it is said, esli.n.-jul Waite. in, who had been 
coniplimenU'd as liieir autln r. l.anMit '^ v ork cannot 
now, howe\cr, be taken for th.it i»{ Watt. an. f«ir loth in 
drawing and in painting lim tom h, aithfimli intelligent, 
is dry, haul, ami wanting iti th.it ^naiii'. whjrli distiii- 
guidied his great model; tln-i «]r.ii,n l . i i-ln - are due 
posMlily in part to the fact that h** liinl I- eii !• ! .-onie time 
in training under an enL'ra\er. In 17 I '.‘1.. w.*-* noeixed 
as Academician, ami bi came ismci!!' >• m in 1711 

lie married a grandcliilil of Lour-. iiilt, a il i.m nf 

lie surxived his marr aje t>nl\ twi. y< ai^, tlying, 
in Ids ciulity-dnirtli \ear, on 1 Itli S» ptMiiO' i- 1 7 1 i 
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LANI), in the Muse in whii’h it will be n^'C'd in this 
article, wliich treats especially ‘*1 it^ p'.Ns».ssinn ami tenure, 
includes that portion of the eaitli el wljuh imlu-:iy has 
ri'inlerod either the sitiface or the leuier.d r’e lie.^ umler- 
neath available for human reijiiiierneiit.^ Ir t'Uii.stl m. the 
storelionse troin which m-.uly all hinnan w»jhh n drawn, 
since it munishes the animal-' and plant-' wlinh. ■•'tipply 
iii.inkiml with IimmI .md e]4»t]iiiiLr, and tin* .^tone, tiie 

coal, .iml the metals whieh niaki* exi-ti nee jn>--,i-Ie .ind 
proi;re'N'>i\ c. The liistinv of it*' us** i-. tleieti.ie a main 
eleiiiMit in the hi'-tm-y o| «.nr i.iee, .iml tin- ii.a-n er ..f its 
tenure ami emj'h»\ment lit's at tin- n-. i .a j •Milieal .iml 
oc'Miomie seieiic'. In tlie jn-'sent arlji*!i‘ • pii-p-'-id to 
skt'teli in mifline tile hi-t"iied •h \ f-h j 'Un i * •! tee i«lea.s 
relating to laud, ard brit'lly to p.niit "Ut tie’ k idiii prin- 
ripl es winch inlluenee it.-' tenure .nid bem.l"i.il Mil j y nient 
\inder present cireum.stama s. 

'J'he liistiUT of land e-Munn lue- witli ti,.- \li\ision «.'f men 
into tribes, for tlie di\i‘Nion •'! tiibi-- in\>'lves distinetion of 
ti‘rritorv. The earlii age, wIimi iumi li\ed st-lely on wild 
fruits or on tlu' jnaMluce ijt tin* eii.i-'-, in.iy still bi pietuied 
to usinthe habits of tin* North .\imiie.m Indians, while tho 
second or pa'-toral stage i-; o pn -t nted in moilerii times by 
the life of the d’art.ii-' *4 the A.si.ui steppes. In both thc'-«o 
coiulitions an imnieiise tr.iet ot eoiintry is absorbed in the 
support of a small ]'»>pnlation. but the hardsbips of e.\]stem*e 
aided sometimes In oig.ini/ed sti ms of ehild-n.»irder. serve 
to keep tlm inhabitants within the limits ot* .',ubsi.'.(riic*c. 
Under such rin’um.stames each tribe, jealously guanls its 
own territory from iiitrnsictn by others, but aitliin it.^ i.ftigt' 
all member-' of tic* <*oinmunity Inne c<ju\! And iivi* -tihlcd 
rights of use. Among ii\ilizi*d nations tin* prim ipl.- >lill 
sui\ives. lAn li im'tlern nation elaiins a spov ial ov\, ei''liip 
in till* lisheiies within a eertain distance of its coa-f : but* 
aiiituig tlic inhabit.ints of thesis coasts then* is .i<. niinoii 
right to ti-h in the waiters thus veser\«d. S14 d -wt.iGi 
DKMiern state recognizes iho eihorcs as far lygh wat«r 
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mark, and the estusirios with thoir harvests of wild fowl, as 
the couiniuu property of its subjects. Even inland game 
is still not imliviilual property, and in countries whore legal 
rights are so ancient or so modern as in the Channel Islands 
and the United States of America, the local law is alike 
liberal in allowing to every one the right of sporting over 
his neighbours ground, except in so far as modified by 
express liiul recent legislation. 

Village But tlie higher races very early discovered an ampler 

tenure, means of indu^t^i:ll existence than the natural produce of the 
earth affonls. At what period in human history the artificial 
oultivatiou of plants was discovered it is impossible to say. 
We know that it was posterior to the division of the Aryan 
currents that fiowed towards Mindustan and towards Europe, 
but before the subdivision of the latter ; for the words 
denoting a field, a plough, and some species of grain have 
a common root in the Greek, the Latin, and the Germanic 
dialects, but not in the Sanskrit But so soon as agricul- 
ture began it involved of necessity an approach to more 
settled habits. This change in the manner of life would 
combine with the fuller and more regular supply of fooil 
to promote, a rapid increa^ of population. So long, however, 
as this did not exceed the resources of the territory belong- 
ing to the tribe, it would not of itself involve any change in 
the idea that its u^e was corniiion to all. A certain portion 
of ground would be devoted to tillage, a certain number 
of the tribe would be appoiiite«l to perform the acts of 
cultivation, and the produce would be stored in the general 
barn. We have at the present day examples of such a 
system in .some of the alliiieuds of the Swixs cai ton of 
Valais, where a portion of the lands of the village is culti- 
vated by joint labour, and the t)rodiico devoted to joint 
fea.sting. But it appears that in general this stage rapidly 
progressed to imo of apportionment of the land in .separate 
and smaller district’j. The tribe, augmenting in numbers 
and perhaps in extent of territory, .subdivided itself into 
villages, and each village exercised a tolerably independent 
rule over its own di>trict. Within this range it still main- 
tained a c»)mmunity of the forest and pasture, but the 
special skill and toil demanded by hu>bandry in most cases 
soon led to the ap[»ropriation to each family of a portiim 
of the arable land in exclusive property. Still, however, 
the principle of common right prevailed .so far that the 
village rulers changed every year the lots assigned for 
culture, so that one year of croj), followed by a relapse 
into natural growth for a succession of years, was the 
normal rotation. It is one which modern science canmd 
condemn, fur where .space is ample and the u.se of manure 
i.T* unknown, there i.s no sounder method of cultivation. It 
is fttill, according to M. Laveleye, exemplified in the 
Ardennes region of Belgium. 

Private It irt at this .-tage that contemporary observers first de- 

m lw*l' tenure of land in ancient time.s, and illustrations 

in anr . .,^rvival in modern periods grow abundant. The.se will 
be her ;aft^r pointed out. But except in .special circum- 
htdiic*'- it o)>vi )U.s that progre.ss could not .stop here. A.s 
popiilition inciea.'^ed in each di.strict, the available hunting 
grounds would diininbh, and at the same time the nece.s.sity 
of luop: and more frefiuent cultivation of crops 

would inerca -':. By this pmeess, in the absence of manure, 
the 1 md would inevitably become loss productive. But 
just as it deniind^ d more labour it would become more 
defiriitc-ly iipjtropii.it<y| to a sinide family, for tho.se who 
laboured rtio f would j.ot willingly give place to tho.se who 
had been ju tive A would then be reached in 
which community of would be limited to the 

panture lands of the Mil igc, ami the arable land# would be 
jio.vsea.sed in perrnan';T„>f. i^y » ach family. There generally 
Was, itidee !, while the icrn^o^y still sufficed, a recognition 
* the right of each individual to an allotment (rom the 
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common land. But at last the period would come in which 
this could be no longer afforded, and 'vhon either the tribe 
must migrate in a body, or cast off a swarm to seek its 
fortunes elsewhere, or leave a certain number of its 
members without the privilege of landed possession, to 
obtain subsistence in services to the rest, or in trades. 

When the two former alternatives become impracticable, 
the third is the inevitable course. Private property in 
laud becomes then established, and we have thenceforward 
a new system, involving consequences for good and evil 
which legislation seeks to regulate. 

With this general notion of the course of development Histori* 
it will now be convenient to trace, in some instances which cal 
have most affected the world’s progress, the history and the 
results of the use and appropriatuai of land. Prlmi- 

In primitive Rome each household formed an absolute tive 
despotism, of which the father was the despot j households Home, 
were united into gentes by derivation from a common 
ancestor, and the stiitb consisted in a combination of 
gentes. To each household there was originally assigned 
a small portion (2 jugera, acres) of land to be held in 
j»erpetuity as private property (Jiaredium)^ and it may be 
as.^umcd that on the death of a paterfamilias each son 
would be entitled to a like amount from the common lands 
of the gens. These cuiiimoti lands formed the main posses- 
sion of the gentes, and it appears that they were to some 
degree cultivated in common, as well as used for pasturage. 

The state, however, also held common lands, partly original, 
partly derived from cession by each conquered neighbour, 
aiul thchO were let for rent {vectujal) in so far as not parti- 
tioiifd out. Cicero {I)e ii. 9, 14) says that Numa 
WH.s the first who divided the conquered lands into private 
.'-liat'c'., but it i.s certain that o^ho example wa.s only partially 
fiillnwed. But by the time of Servius Tullius the original 
]»rivate portion of many hou.sehold8 must have been greatly 
l.Mit unequPr^)!}' enlarged, for his new military organization 
WU.S ba.se(i on the obligation of service imposed on the free- 
lioldens (awilni) a.s distinguished from the mere labourers 
and breeders of children (proleUmi), The “classes” of 
the a.ssidui were five, those who possessed 20 jugera (I2A 
.'KTis), and who were specially denominated classici, and 
tlnwp who piKj4e.s8ed re.spectively 15, 10, 5, and 2| jugera. 

The first cla.s.s, or cla.s.sici, were about the half of the whole 
number f)f a5.sidui, the second, third, and fourth classes 
comprised each about one-eighth of the entire number, and 
tlic fifth clas.s was slightly more numerous. The cquites 
formed a separate order, based on the possession of a still 
hirger extent of laud. At the same time a register of land 
was e.stablishcd, in which each owner was required to enter 
his property, and which was revised every four years, and 
.sale^ were directed to be made before two witnesses. 

These arrangements show that even at this epoch the 
system of separate private property was in full operation, 
and that the difference of wealth which it engenders had > 
already reached an advanced stage. 

The progrc.ss of conquest, which at once enlarged the ^ 
territory, brought in tribute, and furnished slaves, rapidly 
iiif'reased such inequalities. Trade, which followed con- 
fjue.st, and in which capitalists made large fortunes, tended 
in the same direction. Very early in Roman legal history 
we come u|»on tenancy-at-will, under the name of prtcarvm^ 
which of itself showed that there must have beenlEK]|n \ 
estatr;.s capable of subdivision. But besides tenants es^ y, 
(•.xten.sive landowner had a household of retainers, clisnts^ ■ 
freedmen, and latterly slaves, who tilled bis ground for his. 
personal profit. Thus there would be little demand to. 
free labour, and the petty husbandman, whose JsnfliV.' 
inheritance was inadequate for a growing f amitjr^ • . 

necessarily into debt His land would then ba 
under the strict Roman law of bankruptqr, and to 
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would sink into slavery, or at best into the already over- 
crowded class of labourers for insufficient hire. At tho 
same time the conquered lands, which by theory were tho 
property of the state, and to which every citizen had an 
equal right, were largely portioned out to the existing 
landowners, who held the chief posts and iniluence in tho 
government. The r-'enuos drawn from tribute were also 
farmed out to^apitalists, and the taxes on the public were 
augmented in consequence of tho permitted frauds of the 
collectors. At lost came tho crisis. The army, no longer 
representing tho wealth of the state, bu|^ rather tho pro- 
letariat, mutinied, and from tho Mons Saccr menaced the 
city. It was the commencement of tho lung struggle of 
which tho successive A«rarian Laws (^.v.) were tho land- 
mark and remedies. 

The object of these Jaws was well illustrated by tlui 
Licinian proposal (387 a.u.c.), nearly one hundred yeai'a after 
the first outbreak of discojitent. enacted that no citizen 
should bold more than 500 jugcra of tho public lands, that 
no one should graze more than one hundred oxen and five 
hundred sheep on tlffi common lauds,' and that every land- 
owner should be obliged to employ, a number of free 
labourers proportioned to that of his slaves. But this, as 
all other laws proposed on behalf of the jicoplo, was coupled 
with political changes of which the oiaiu object was to 
open up now fields of ambitiuii to tho^c of the plebeians 
who were already opulent.^ Wlien that object was attained, 
the agrarian remedies were sutlcrcd to fall into de.Mietudc. 
The successful w^ars waged in the (Mi and 7th centuries 
A.u.c. gave a tempomry outlet to labcair in tho forniatiuii 4/f 
agricultural colonies. But it at the ssimo time immensi ly 
increased the number of slaves, who were treated as more 
beasts of toil, to be worked mt or sold utF when no longer 
piofitable. The free population, on the testimony of C'ato 
and Polybius, diminished ; the slave population increased, 
and became in many districts an organized daiiger to public 
safety. A century later tho ({racchi again endea-.oured to 
restore health to the body politic by a distribution of the 
state lands among tho proletariat. The attempt was otilii d 
in blood, but the necessity of the meusuro was proved by 
the fact that a full gonoration later Cuius Julius Caesar 
carried out the same reform. 

The time for remedy was, however, past. Tho great 
estates {laiifundia) had already been created ; they wore 
respected by the reformers, alike ])opular and imperial ; and 
their inevitable growth swallowed up tho small farms of 
new creation, and ultimately destroyed Borne. For its 
manhood was gone; the wealth of millionaires could not 
purchase back honesty or courage; and the defence of 
mercenaries failed to form any barrier against tho wars of 
hardy northern invaders. Pliny’s words “lutifundia penli- 
dere Italiam ” embrace the truth, yet more fully iua<ie clear 
in many a generation after he wrote. 

We shall now examine the systems prevalent in the 
nations by which the Homan empire was overthrown. 
Two great Roman writers, Cmsar and 'Pacitns, have given 
ns a vivid picture of tho German customs showing us the 
tenure of land in its earliest forms. Cicsar {De HvlL Gail., 
vi.) says of the Germans of his time : — 


They arc not much given to agrioiilturo, hut live chiefly on milk, 
end flesh. No one has n lixed quantity of liiiiil or hoinuhiritv 
of his property, but the magistrates iimi cliiffs every voir usnigu t( 
the communities and families who live togothcr a.s much land and ii 
such spots as they think suitable, and require them in tlie followiiq 
ysat to remove to another allotineiit. M any nMi.scuiH for this oust on 
are SQggostod : one is that they shouM not Iw led by i»ermanence o 
to renounce the pursuits of war for agrieiilture, nnotlioi 
1 of extensive poHSi'ssion should not induce the mon 
PWenul to seize the land or the weaker, another that they shoiih! 
uot construct their housits with greater to keep out heat ami 
'^Uh'ttother that the love of money should not create parties am; 
a mi lastly that the msM w the people might remain von 


tented with the jmstiev of an arrangement under which cv< ry one 
saw his pcwitioii as t oinf.ii tiiMo ha tiiat of tin* most |Ki\vtTlul. As 
to the tril>e.s theiusrlvrs,, lin ir oliief glory is to h;ivi* tln ir D^rritoiy 
Hurrounded witli us wid*- u l»» lt as [»o.ssible of de.soluti'd wa.sL\ Tln*y 
deem it not only !i s)H***i:il m.irk of valour that every mighlumring 
tribe .should he ilriven to :i di.-tunn*, ami no stranger should daru 
to reside in their vii iuily, but a,t .same tinm they view it us a 
meu.siire of precaution agiin^.t tin.* risk of sudden at tack.s.” 

A hundred years later thu <le.scriptiou of Taeftus shows 
that a certain modification of habit bad been induced. 
Bringing together the leading jmrticulars, we find he speaks 
of Germany as “covered with wimmI.s and morasses, tho 
land fairly fertile but un.suilod for fruit trees, well adapted 
for pasture, and carrying numorou- herds of small sized 
polled cuttle, in which the cldul wtaltli of the natives 
coiisi.stcd.” But they hcem in) lunger to have changed 
their actual dwtdlings every year, but to have 

“ P.uilt tlu'iii with ;i (■••rtiiiii rou^^h ^..li.iitv, i)i \ill;jgrs, though 
the hou'^os wrrt* not r-outig hut ' .n h \\ .s -uhm ;mlMi Ijya 
ol its oun. '1 In* riglit i»t .su<'( rs‘>ioii h\ < iiilihf !i w.i- jti nnd 

in d<‘fault of childirri hiot,hijl.-> Jiud iiU' i* ' t<i .k, hut thi ir was no 
light of iii.ikifig j will. Thry ])n‘l(-in*d \n ,u -jiiii. prop, ity l.y w.'ir 

r. itluT th.'iu hy iiidiNtrv. liit»*r(;st (mi ic.iu* w.is unknown Th« 

Lind wa-i ap|toirioij»‘(l ■ to \ ill.igt-s app.iri ritl\ » :i- < oi.ling to il'o rniiii- 
hi'i of cultiv.itoi,!, and divnl^'d among thrm a- * to tin ir rank, 

tlioo* hriiig .iinph* loom for all. Kv<iy \i .i thi\ ih.iiigtd the 

ai. ihlf land, wliich toinifil only a portion •<! tij. whoh-. not alt*'nipt- 

ing t«) m.iko hil^our \i«* with tho natin.il 1 - ilility and ahuiiil.im e of 
the .soil hy jd.urtiiig ordiaids or Mtting oi.t Liuin- and hut 

c*onti*nl with a Muglo ciop. Th.ir f-s.d .■.■loivT,,} ilmily ,.twild 
fniit", fr**.>hl\ killed pMiiu*, and 'juid-n; tloirdnnk a is .i hqii. i pn*- 
]• 11*1 d fiNijn ]».iil< \ «»r wluaT, h-iiiM nt. d hk- >\nii , 'I lu ir si iv> ^ wne 

m»f kept in th.* Iioum, Inil t-.n h h.id ii Mp.iial'- duilliug .Mid aU 
allo\%: n.'o of food and i1hvw»t*-* tu alvd w iih liuinanit Y, a.s .soi v.iljts 
t • * uTi!.:-. 

Tiiese in.sntutions were then obviously based on the 
e.\istence of an ample supply of unenclosed and crunmon 
land. Bu** the natnr.il increase of population, combined 
with the iTe'-siire put on ilie ( lermanic tribo from tlie en.^t 
by the Slav.s, made tluir territorit-s too vnuill for their 
ambition, if not for their maintenance, and live or .six 
succeeding centuries were marked in the history of F.tinqje 
chieriy by .successive (.Jeniiaiiic enquest and occiij -ifion of 
western and .southern lerntory. The enoiiiioiis ineroa.M of 
power and po.ssessirui made it impossible for the original 
tribal government to .survive ; the great genei.ils deNch'ped 
into kings anil einperor.s, ami their lieutenant’s, m >) e i>r less 
independent according to iiiilixidual '-.ipacit} and distance 
Iroiu the e.q^ital, became dukc.s and counts, firadiially 
inilil.iry authority, embr.icing the idil idi a of the hind being 
tlie properly id' the stati*, e\olved the new notion i>f feiidal- 
iMu. The .soveri‘ign re|»resenled the .state : to him in that 
capacity laml conquered fn.m the eiiemy, t*r foi felted by 
unsuece.ssfiil rebellion, became Miljt . t . and lie granted it to 
his fidlowcrs on condition of faiililul .service in war. They 
proinhscdtij be “bis men.’' and from their own tenants they 
exacted in turn the like promise on the like conditions. 
Tho general imsecurity imnle e\en free owners willing to 
buy tho support of tho sovereign on similar terms. Thus 
by degrees, less by derivatiiui from the ideas of Boinan 
law, to which it is soiuetinies attributed, than by the more 
nece.ssity of the times, and as a ct>n.sequenee of the incessant 
state of w.irlare m wliich mankind existed, there came to 
bo establi.sheii the femlal doctrine that all land was held of 
tho .sovereign on conditii»n of suit and service, nii^ that 
each iuimediiite tenant of the sovereign wiis entitled to 
sub infeiidatc his posse.ssion ou the same priiKqilcs. 
Gradually the further nttnbutcs of ]^rl»p^rty .ul»Ud , 
servico in war wits commuted into rent, and tl * pe.uefid 
service of tilling the lord’s reservwl domain. 'I'lii lighi 
of hereditiirv succession became grafted on the pci.sonal 
grant; the power \»f sale and devise followed. I .oial u.suire.s 
still hail intiuence, but it tuny be said broaiiV tin!! from 
about tlio 10th century private property, subjeijt U» fcuvlal 



conditiona, became the principle of the tenure of land 
in Europe. 

There are, however, at)me nations in which feudalism has 
struck no root, or at least has not succeeded in seriously 
modifying the original type of comnvon pos.session. It will 
be best to ad\ert to some of them before proceeding further 
with the [listory of feudalism in its modern development. 

India. The Indian branch of the Aryan stock has preserved with 
great tidelity the original notion of the possession uf land. 
The village, consisting of detached house.^ and surrounded 
>vith the district belonging to it, forms still a self-regulating 
couimunity. It is a legal person, to which the state looks 
tor its rights, but which wheu performing them is free 
from internal state interference. It holds the foro^t and 
pasture ground in coiiiinoii property, allowing their Use to 
each person entitled to the village rights. To each fainily 
is further apportioned a mea.sure of arable land, but the 
stage is in general passed at which this portion is changed 
in successive years, and it is therefiuo the hereditary pio- 
perty of the family. Hut it is not in strictuess subject 
cither to will, to mortgage, or to sale. It is divisible on 
the death of the Lead of the fainily among his children, 
any of whom may transfer their shares to another mcnilur 
of the village, but not, except with its leave, to a stranger. 
These ancient cu>toms have to siune extent been modiliid 
by the introiluction of Engli.‘'h law, which, among otlnr 
things, ha> subjected the. villagers to the grinding exactioii> 
of the money-lenders, by giving creditors the sciu.^ty oi an 
English mortgage. It cannot but be regretted that the 
desire to act jii.^rly which has led to the change 4^ouhl 
have been misled Lv the idea tliat whatever institution 
exist.s in England is nece<.-.trily and everywhere else 
equally equitable and iiece.-Miry. 

Slavonic lu Europe the Slav penpleis, the latest arrival uf Aryan 

peoples, stock ill Europe, ha\e prt>ervfd be.>t the ancient charac- 
teri.-'tir.-^ uf land tenure. Cherked in their advance to the 
south-east, they have funmd a narrow borderlami in 
Bulgaria, Serviu, rmatia, .tiid Ijalniatia, between the 
Germans on the one .•.id‘^ ami the Turks on the other. 
Here, therefore, wu L‘iVo the (m.m* <>1 a p(»pulatioii growing 
within a re.^trirted area, urulcr eiirain^tiince.'? which pre- 
vented the development of ext^nd\c mililarv sw'ay, and ita 
<*on-5equent feuJali.sm. Accuidinjly we find prevailing a 
system midway between the aricnmt (•••inmnni^iii of the 
Germanic tribes and tin* in*'tilntiMn ul pn\ate phi[*erty. 
The trib*H have become broken up into families. (Viimuon 
Iriud-?, e.\cept whi.re there !.■> iiiountain or fore.-^t, have been 
j^irMtionel into the .separate owner.-liip nf f;imilie.s. But 
within the faniilic’' there i’j i-till a strong sentiment of 
commuHity. In the Servian and Tlulgarian villages each 
family household run^i-jU of jjrobably .•'•.veml gcnenition.s, 

' .'■'1 uinb-r the same roof or within tli»- .-^.inie c urtilage. 

'Ih ] 1 of the family is judge rather than nia-'ter; any 

lUMi*; of the family may depart, l)Ut in so .loing he 
abm- - ),i, claim to the family property, a <laim, 
how- , v.l), h in .lome ea.-es may revive .dmuld he leturn 
to til j..j' r li Lulu**. .Ml who remain w'ork in eominoji ;it 
their d «. jiial share in common the produce. 

Ihr; bifijilj |... • I;- :iix» inalienable; the share of each 

meinb' r 'int - -f* nb-h:. 

To .Jj ; n-uth <oid ea.-t the faculty of unlimited emigra. 
tion to tho uie... u[.. d litiU of the .stcpjie pennitteil or 
enforceil tl po -eiv .-M ,ii nf a still earlier type of common 
proj>erty. vM,*!, ri.t Po- jin villag** found its land-^ in- 
adeqnate t . iN ^fo p-ipulatiijn, it threw' off a swaim. 
The eojig'anth trvivM!*:d Oi n eomj>a« t body till they pas.sed 
bovond tlie limirn nf pre ,ent cultivation, and then took up 
tbeir position on j.ifjd- a.s ph ased them. For their 
piotei'tfoii i%airist. th<- IjiiiiferH who still roaoied 

over the pltius they buiit theii houses on the unifurm phifi 


of an enclosed village, and the same reason concurred with 
native habit to induce them to inaiAtain the system of 
common pasturage, and of united cultivation of the land 
apportioned to cropping. When the ceiiLral government 
beeuiiie strong enough to assert its sway over the scattered 
settlements, it levied its tax on the wiir, or village 
community, and the community apl^iortioned the amount 
per capita among its members. But, as land w as ample in 
extent for all, it gave to each male, from the moment even 
of birth, a right to a share. When the shares becamo 
inadequate a fi^h migration took ])Iace. 

Serfdom took its rise in the prohibition of these migra- 
tions. Forbidden to depart to new lands, the peasants 
were compelled to submit to the demands for their labour 
either of the (Jovernment, where it held estates in tho 
neighbourhood of a village, or of* nobles to whom grants 
of land had been made by the czar. Generally they w'ere 
thus fureed to give half their tim*» to labour for their master, 
liut they still continued i)ossessoi-s of their share in the 
village lamis, and entitled to apt)ly the other half of their 
time to its cultivation. 

When emanoipat-ion came, their rights were regulated 
on the same basis. The village w'as maintained as an ' 
industrial and fiscal organization. But each peasant was 
declare*! to be entitled to a certain fixed minimum of laud 
for 'Ills own property, varying according to the district, but 
on an dvenige about l‘J acres. For this, in so far as being 
Hi excess of the village lands it had to be made up from 
the l.iiui of adjoining owikts, ho is reipiired to pay either 
Services, to the extent uf forty days in the year, or rent, at 
an .iwrage rate of about 28, IiL per acre. Such provisions 
c.iii niiiy be tempiirary. Tliey resemble much those which 
pr^vaih d in (iermauy prior tir'thc modern reforms in tenure. 

They Mibjei t the pea^ant, untaught and unaccustomed to 
habits of individual energy, to a tax, which he is not able 
to meet, aini' tho suffering and complaints which are the 
coii.>e«iUence i.re at present general throughout Kussia. 

In Switzerland al^o there has survived a system onlySwltzrr 
slightly alieretl from that of the original communities. For 
here al.-^n cnnque.>t w'ith its attendant feudalism was stayed, 
and Ireenien aiidfri o institutions survived the wreck which 
war iiuide thruughmit W'estern Europe. In the forest 
canton.'^ e^peci^llly there still exists an essential community 
of I'iiid light. The inhabitants possess separately and by 
tirdiiiujy i nliti of inheritaiiet) certain poitions of land. But 
in .several eantuns the bulk uf the land, both arable, fort'st, 
and pa.stnral, forms the ullmend uf the state, or of the com- 
muiie,--the common projierty, to which every descendant 
of the original inhabitants has a right. This common laud 
is either ]>uititiumHl out by lot to each person entitled, or 
i.s let fiir a rent, which \h applied to the comimm benefit, 
or is made tlie .subject of coinnion labour, and the jiroduce 
of bread and wine is devoted to common merry-makings. 

When the arable land is divided among cultivators, tho 
pf'Hud allowed before repartition is from five to nine years, 
and it is .stated that so strong is the feeling of common 
int* n*.H that the slnirtness of the time does not interfere 
with the highest cultivation by each miccessive occupant 
In Hinuf di.^tricts it furnishes farms of 20 acres to each 
family, in others it only suffices for allotments of a few 

[jcnhe**. 

In Fiance the custom of vill^ prtiprietary survived in France, 
many districts dow'n to the middle of the 17th centuxy* 

But previcniH to the middle of the 18th century nearly the 
whole of the soil had passed into the hands of groat land- 
owners. The tenants and peasants were ground down Vfith 
heavy exactions, not only in the form of rent, but of 
state taxation, and in services, or eorveea^ to be rei^ered to 
the lord or to the state. The artificial life of the nobba 
at court ilestroyed all sympathy between them and (he 
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cultiTaturs, and brou'^ht *tlimn to look on tboir diipendaiits 
as little more than of burden, vahiabie only for the 
profit that inij^^ht be made of them. The feeiiiij^ engendered 
oii the other side broke out in the Revolution. The country 
estates, from which the f/al[/res had fled, were sold in 
portions, and in many cases bought in fee simple for a trifle 
by the former tenants of the farms. The law of ecjual 
division amoi]|g chihlreii continued the ]»roccss of sub- 
division. Lt proceeds in an augmenting ratio, and though 
a few largo properties still subsist, the bulk of the land in 
France is now held in small properties. It is not, howeviT, 
universally cultivated by tne owner. TFIicto is a large 
proportion of tenaiits, holding generally uialer leases not 
exceeding nine years; and there is no doubt that tlie 
shortness of the term impairs production. Another evil is 
the merre(Ume.ut caused by llie law of compulsory division 
on inheritance, but this must not be understood as objected 
to chiefly on the ground of the .small extent of groiiml held 
by each proprietor. Tlie real dlsiidvantjige complained of 
by French writers on agriculture is that through succ»>si\e 
family divi.sious eatdi man’s total pr(»perty cousLsts of a 
number of small plots scattered u() and down ; and the 
reineily desinwl is m»t an inti?rl'erence with the }»re.scnt law 
of succession, but only an emK lineiit to facilitate exchange 
and consolidatit>n of ]»lels, so as to give to each cultivator 
his whole pniperty within one boundary. 

In France there are now about ‘J, 000, 000 properties 
under 1*J acres, and l,()O0,fKK) between l*J and 25 
while there are only 150, (.K)0 .d)ovo 100 uerc.s. Of flie 
whole jM.pulation there are 1,750,000 who cultivate their 
own land with their own luiids, and who are not tenants, 
850,000 who cultivate as tenants, and only r)7,0(K^ who 
cultivate by aid of a for^unau or steward. Of farm 
labr»urers there are only S70,(»00. Belgium, Switzerland, 
l)enimirk, Ni>rway, Sweden, and great portion.s of Italy aie 
aimilarly divided info small Imldings cultivat' d in general 
by the owner and his family. 

Moilerti In Ueriiiany, although feudalism was fully develop<‘d as { 
a legal system and as the foundation of the ari-stucracy, it 

jiany. succeed in extirpating entirely the ancient rights of 

the people. A largo portion of the land was held always 
as peasant properties, entirely free from any dues of .serviee. 
Among taeso, in ct'rtain <li.>trict.'<, there survived an 
organization essentially identical with that ilescribed by 
Tacitus. The village had its domain or mark, suMividid 
into the arable, tlio pasture, and the forest. In .some cases 
the first of Utese was partitioned into individual and 
perinanent properties, but in all the pasture and forest 
remained the joint property of the village. Instances, 
however, were not wanting even in our own days when* 
the aralde portion was subject t(» annual or less frequent I 
repartition, and to apportionment i>y lot to each cultivatin' 
for the time which custom ordained. Rut even where this 
usage did not prevail, it was inciimlnujt mi all the villagers 
(as in Russia) to cultivate their several portions of the 
arable mark with the same crops and at the same sciisons, 
for as soon as the crojis were removed tlio whole community 
enjoyed a right of pastumge on the stubble. The h»tution 
was, therefore, of the simplest, consisting in general of a 
triennial succession of wheat or rye as winter-Rown grain, 
followed by oats and barley as spring-sown crop, and then 
fallow. It differed for the worse from tliat of the ancient 
Qermans in that the cirouinscribed limits of each village 
domain made it now impossible tt> allow to the whole 
amble mark a period of rest under pastumge. 

But intermixed everywhere with the relics of the free 
village institutions the tree of feudalism struck its Mots, 
Mid carried with it a siiecies of serfage. None who were 
not noble could as a rule purchase land. On the lands o( 
the nobles the tenants were bound to give to their lord a 
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portion of their time in gratuitous labour. Thc*y 
however, their farms under conditions of periiianency, 
subject to this tax of labour, and to a variety <jf siiiaJl and 
irregular exactions of the nature of rent. (Jii this fttate of 
things in Prussia the Stein and ilardenberg reforms took 
effect. They gave to every peasant the same })ower a.^ the 
noble enjoyed to becume . lain vviier. Between the nobl< s 
and their tenants they oned tlie land irt abrtolulu 

[»roperty, the landlord iei:iining (Uie-third, the tenant 
receiving two-thirds. (Common liglits, arid rents, were 
made purcliaseaoie by the owm r of the soil at twenty 
year.s* purchase of tln ir eslii.MiMl \iilue. And law'.s of 
IS21 and 1^^50 saiirtioMLil tlji* of conimon lands 

iiong all who ju'evioiLsl V bail an inlLn sfe in them. To aid 
the pe.i-^antry in pureljii'ing u|. ih*- «1 ul*s jjayable to 
tlu‘ir former lamllords, land ciniit l».uiks weiu intriHluce*! 
in 1S.)0. bese iii-'titiitiuii'i ad\aiii**<] to the [rca.vuit 
owner the. sum necessary U»r tin; pinch. ol Ibe ohl rights 
o\er his property, commuti d a.s tiiey h.nl alieiniy been to a 
definite .sum. The. advam.i* tlm ^ in, df constitut'd a first 
cliurge on the lainl, ami was re[iKMiit«d by debuituie 
bonds for small amounts. Tin* own. i nu-lii pjv to then 
credit, at whatever time and m wli.ir^ \u' '.uin,'. I.l \\,i^ able, 
instalments lowaids tluir redeinptn-n, l ut he wa^ bound to 
Ksleem them lully within lilly \eii.'^ 

TlicMj retbriiis li.i\e eonvt rtt d hu je p.iits of Germany 
into the propel ly of .small ovMiei.'. n^i.liULj on and tilling 
their own land, flee from oblijatinn to any ntliLr j.eisuii. 
j '1 leie «lo not seem to be iLit.i tor jii'I-jiiii; ot the ecoii anie 
H Mib. bieaU.-e stuTmtics ilo ma. <li-tinam-'h between the 
j .• I?ii * of .-mall plop* ie'^aud that ol llr- laiL.‘e [uopeiliuS 
iiiti.> mixed vith th* III. l)Ul tile most laiilul i-l-.-eivu’S 

agree tli..t tin* soeial '.uIl- ai't siiuilar in (Jeiiuaiiy to 

wiiat tliey are li^/whei Tlie [.tUNiuis. ullaihcd ti» thtir 
holdings, form the most stalde element in the • ommoii- 
weahli. Their loVi f tlie land sliows it -elf m ti e hmli 
prices giNeii for it, ami, im we .shall ml- ebe\sliere. in tin 
temleiicy to borrow in ouh r to piindiase im i-- It e.m at 
least be slid tliiit, wli;ite\er be the haul.^lilp.- of liuii'tot, 
they Would not ex» haiige it for any olhii. 

'riie tenure ttf land in (Jieat Ihitain inuN be tiaeid withUnat 
.sullieient aeeuraey tioin the cliai.uter ol the ileiueiits of l*‘‘taiii 
W’liich the nation is ^•onlpoM‘d. I'ndei the (Vltie tiibis 
tlien* can be no iloubl tli.il tlie idias wliieli we know 
prevailed anmng the ancient frusli and among tlu' .'''u tti-h 
dulls diiwn to model .1 timcv- toimed tlie un.xei.-al rule. 

Tilt* land was tin* po.s.se.s.sion ot tne t Ian : the diiei was 
tlie leader luit not the owner. Tin* liinpoiai} ami paitial 
uccnpatioii by the Homaius may lia\e intOMlin ul tlm m»tiou 
of ab.solnte private property, .iiul we in.iy assume that it 
was .it .ist as.serled by sindi of the » on«iiierois a.s cared to 
cultivat estates taken from the iiaibai lan.-. Rut the with- 
cliawal f the Romans, fi.llowed io tlie Saxoii inxasion, 

; must ha\» ie-estal>h.sheil tin* piincijib* of eommon xillago 
owner.slii| wliidi foiiin'il the basis ot both Celtie u'.il 
(icrinan tenure. In the later Nixoii ]>eriod, liowcver, tbeio 
is no dmil»t that 'livate owneiship beeaine gradually more 
cxteiuled. 'riien the feiiiial itlea began to makt‘ \ 
in F.nglaml, as it ilid at tin* same [n-riod on the (’ontiiunt. 

It roceivetl .in imnieii.se impulMi Irtun the Norinaii st 

William not have duiineil the land of Kn •laml 

his own, but tlu* xasi tracts whieh fell into his hand- 
through confiscation ot rights id so-calleil rcbiiA wne 
granted by liim in the iliaractcr of lord ti\sin' of tl.o 
Saxi>ns as In* could trust, .;nd to tliosj.* of ni.s iu\f. loll. wi is 
wlnmi lie ilesiretl to reward. When law Lcl in to i a n i 
system, the early Norman lawyers took tin- pr.niipleas 
the basis of their system. Thenceforth it became the uii- 
, disputed maxim if K.nglish law, a.s well ot, Scottish 
I (with the exception of some isolated remain.^ ot *• ud 
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rights in Orkney), that the sovereign was snprome Inrri of 
all the land, ami that every one held under him as teiuiut 
ill England, \a»al in Scotland, names which have survived 
in legal theory and language down to the present day. 
They exp^e^^ed then as now the unquestionable legal rule 
that there is no such thing in our system as an absolute 
private right of property in land, but that the state alone 
is ve.sted' with that right and concedes to the individual 
po'^SL‘s^5l.*^ only a strictly detinod subordinate right, subject 
to comlitiinis from time to tiiiiii enacted by the conimiinity. 

Within .So<nland the femial system has bt;en preser\ed 
in ivniirk.ible purity. The majority of the larger estates, 
as well as many small ones, are still nominally held (»f the 
crown, and [My an annual rent, or ‘M'cu duty,'* ah»ng with 
certain lines on succession or alienation, nor is the title of 
any heir or vendee eonqileto till he has received the writtt n 
acknowleiigmeiit of the sovereign. But oaeh owner who 
holds of the sovereign may grant, a subordinate estate ti> 
be held nf himself as “superior" lord, on sm*h as 

he thinks fit, and the “vassal" thus coii'«tituted mii.''l in 
future obtain recognition of his title from his immediate 
superior, just as if he held •lireetly of the crown. It i'* 
•only within the hist few years tint the subordinate \assaK 
thus holding have been allowed the moans of coinnmting 
the .services they huil bound tlieiiiselves to ]»*iy to tli** 
“subject superior," and of cunvcrtiiig theiii>el\es inti» 
direct vassals t»f the crown, which forms the ne.ire^t 
ap[»roaeh to private j'l’otM-rty ['erinitt*d b^ rhe law «*f 
Scotlaiiil. 

In England feudal forms bi'came j»artially obliterated at 
an earli**r [»eriod. In Edward I. p.irliameiU ha*** [•.*: 
ail einl to .subinfeud.il loll. The services due by the crown s 
tenants were by a 't.itiite of (diaries If. lodnccil t*» a form 
wliich left them merely nominal. Rut at a very rem*>te 
period there h.nl s[*ruTig up a teniiiv which in niaiiv 
rcs[M*ft^ was e*|uivahoit t** teiidal l**nurc. Idi*' serfs w'li*» 
ciiltivalcd the lord's hi mis. altboiioli at tir>t subject to In', 
absolute [ilea^iire, yet, brini^ l*-ft nii«li''turi»»'d a c**ii'*i(hT 
able series of years, bH under the <bictrine of Eiiuh-'h 
jiiri'[)rm)ence wlii*’h rec**gTiiz»^^ ‘'U-ioni iMvinir the toi**- 
of law*. They gain*:*! tli'i^ a njlit or **c(. iqiaiitui in [*i'r- 
maiience, piviu^ only .-Ufh r. <.r services a^ w* r* 
cut. Ted in th** cuj.yof rh*j roll> *»f th** niaiHaa.d cnnrt,fi*uii 
W'hi<-li Their tenure came to b-* d*-di:natt'] ci)[>yhc)M>. By 
degrees they *)l»t drie.l iiianumis-inn fnnii servitude, ami 
with it tha right of ali*Ti.itiij^^ *t InTpieatliiiiu" the laml tiny 
til n li*M. ddieie Were tln-r* bu’e tW’o [jM'uci[*.]l cla-^^-s of 
jTciperty in England, freehold', holdiiijj in general <lirectly 
**f th.j crown, .Old cojiyhi^his, h*>Min'_' of aloid *d' the iiiamT, 
bii" b )th witli indefca.sible title Mibject to trifling .sf-i vici*?, 
rtiin -1 by custom «t by .'•.bitute. It w -u!d .--e’.m lliat 
lid. * two loriii- a very large nniiibcr of thi^'t* wlnuii we 
r '.v ^'j ,.i; 1 call ye<>iii* n or [mm-uiU prupriet*»is w*-rc c-tal*- 
jfi th*: ctiiiritry. Jiut in a*hIitioii to thi;-o 
th-r* w.-: the large e.-^taU's a great numiier cif tho~c 

1 w- d now properly call tenants-at will, nuiting 

1, .Oi 1 no: e-t:ibli.shed for a ‘Uthcieiit length 
of time tj i- I’nr*'*! tin* .-'tatus of copyholdcr.s, 

Ai> .ig th - m:.] i! • or trie 1 Ith century Engli-h waiol w.is 
fiaind to ne o * ibarr, w» II ;.<j iptc*l t<» the use of the w’eavers 

of the^l^ov I n, aipi brought a high [»ricc. This h-d 
the *)wrjer-i oi to ‘•uh.'titiite pasturage ftir 

tdhie%, a:i'l Vc/ * ■ | , ,f • uj .liV of the cultivating tenant'* 

at-will w<r*j *v: j .iro-c corn{»l'aint:s precisely 

Hirnilar in rn'»‘iv* d lo./'iiLf. to which in our own 

times have b*en in >1 oy tne ^b ijirig' in Ireland and the 

Highlard'- toj tl purp-. - ub titiiting .■^hcep farming in 
piace * f hiisb oirJr V by f ft ir-, ari*! ciofters. iJuring the 
loth cfcpt'irv, probably :or the same re;ison, the extensive 
Wc^tea whicQ c(ivered a lar o. p^rl of England began tu be 
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oncVxietJ, to ttie consequent disfurbanco of a number of 
eipiatters (called at the time “ cham|^ions,*' from c/iavips) 
who had settled on them, and derived a not very sufficient 
sub.sistence from feeding a few animals on the commons. It 
is noticeable that both Fitzherbert and Tusser, the earliest 
Kiiglisli agricultural writei's, and the latter himself one of 
the people, commend the onclosure.^ on the ground that 
the land so reduced to sufiarate ownership ijyoduced much 
more than it had done as commons. But these causes, 
combining with the breaking up of the monasteries, and 
the abs(>r[>tion of church lands into the estates of the 
adjoining landifS'iicrs, gave 'rise to much disorder and 
mi.sery. Parliament attempted to deal with the causes 
and ctYeets by enactments directed by turns against the 
high rate of wage.*;, against the destruetion of farm houses 
aiiil cottages, and against the 'idle or unemployed tramps 
who {-oamed over the country. It was a period of disloca- 
tion of social relations, of W'hich w^e arc not now in a 
[Misiliun to judge accuhAely, But undoubtedly the ulti- 
mate result was a considerable increase in the magnitude 
of the larger cstate.s hnd farms, gaiiUMl by a proi»orti()iiato 
*lccrease in the number of both of smaller size. Jt is from 
this [)eriod that we'iiinst date the diminution of the class 
*»f yeomen which has been the theme of lamentation with 
eL•imomi.'^ts and historians down to our own times. 

Coiiteiii[>uraiie<n\.sly with these changes the law' w'as 
rcreiving tho.s»i adjustments which tended to pre.serve the 
large ('."tates undimini.shed in the jnisse.s.sion of their here- 
(IK.iry owners. Entails weie sanctioned by statute (Do 
th'jiis, Edw. I.), but broken down some two centuries 
l.it'-r by the ingcniou.s judicial devices of lines and 
n’c**\»Ties. Trn.sts were invented by the churchmen, but 
art-ick mI by parliament, only be re-establish eil under the 
t* * ]n»i* Ml namo of trusts iqxm uses. Lastly, estates for 
lire were invented ; and, being skilfully combined with so 
iiiin h of the^principle of entails as the Courts Inul sanctioned, 
they 1 m VO formed the Mill e.vi.sting method by which family 

* -tate^ are [*^^•.'^erved from di.spersion. The rule of law is 
tlj.ii all p*T.s*)ns living at the date^of a setthmicnt may bo 
n -trifte*! to mere e.Mates for their own lives, instead of 
t iking tin* fee .siiiqjlii witli full right of alienation. In this 
Way e.iih .son when he succeeds lirids himsedf merely a 
tell 11 . t f**r life, and as such pusHe.s.sed of no power to pre- 
vent hi- own f,**!! from becoming owTicr in fee simple when 
}j«* in turn shall succeed. Ihit a father so situated is little 
in«liii**l t<i h ave to lii.-» son powers of which he Liiiiself is 
d*.[iriviM|, while his .s*»ri is generally willing to barter his 
fiuur- liberty fur a [uesent liberal allowance. Thus father 
uiul Mui .-tiike a bargain ; the father buys the son’s surrender 

• •f hi- fiitiirn right, and the .son, for a price, agrce.s to sub- 
mit iiiiij.-elf t*» the n.-.straints of being merely tenant for life 
wie ri hi-v fatle r shall die. The pr«»ces8 repeated from 
g«*ij* iMti*4i to generation has re-established in practice the 
.-y.'ti in of entails which the courts had abrogated as con- 
tiaiy to public policy, and which every writer from Bacon 
liownwjjnl'* has denounced as Lnrtful to the nation. 

Similar ni]er> [Tcvailed in Scotland. But, as entails were 
tlu re (»f later introduction, so they were much more strict, 
aii*l from l(lso to 1^*18 land might be settled in an end- 
less huect'ssion of inconvertible life estates. In the latter 

ir an Act w'as passed which, with a good deal of coni- 
pli^ation, substantially limits the right of creating life 
o-tates if* one generation as in England. In 1875 another 
.\< t intrf»duced the useful principle that the owner of a 
life e-xtato might in certain circumstances buy up and 
extinguish some of the contingent interests in succession 
to his own at their present value, ascertained by computa- 
tion based on the expectation of life. 

I'hc nvsreiii of entails, or of creation of estates for life 
only, which has thus prevailed for several centuries in the 
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Hiftgclom, 18 sufflcient to acooant for the fact that 
tlie large estates bave continually augmented, in size and 
number, by the corresponding absorption of the small pro- 
perties of yeomen; These small properties arc seldom sub- 
jected tb Strict settlement. The owners occasionally fall 
into difficulties and then their land is sold to pay their 
debts;' They are v{<*equently n^Ved by natural affection 
mther to diyde their estates among children, or to subject 
them to charges for children other than the heir, and this 
also tends to bring them into the market for sale. But the 
large adjoining properties, the owners of which have been 
induced by family pride' lo limit thcii^ right to mere life 
interests, are not liable to' be sold for debt Tho immediate 
possessor may be crippled during his life, but his heir will 
succeed to the estate free from iiicuinbranco by any prior 
possessor. In tho saipo way tho powers of each success! \(i 
owner to charge the estate for younger children, and the 
liability to sale for payment of such charges, is restricted 
wiihiu narrow limits. These pl*(){)ertie.s therefore cfintinno 
tindiminishod ; and, when a shir 11 '>djcining iiceliold comes 
into the market, it* is seldom that the owner t>f the larger 
estate cannot find the money to effect its purchase. Once 
obtained, it is included in the next settlement of the larger 
estate, and thus permanently withdrawn from the operation 
of natural processes of disintegration. ()n tln^ whole, it 
follows that large estates tend to grow* and in precisely the 
same proportion small ojies tend to <Usappoar. 

It may be further oKserved that this tendency is materi- 
ally aided by an absurdly bad and oxpensivo conveyancing 
^ystenj, and by the law of mortgage. Tho costs i,f transfer 
of land are so enormcuis in England that tliey form a \cry 
percentage on tho price of small properties, and j»rc- 
elude any one from purcisosing them will! tlie motive of 
taking a living upon thorn, So also the insecurity of title, 
‘‘which is greatest on tho smaller [iroporties, because they 
)tave been dealt with less carefully, compels unyowie r who 
needs an advance to pay usurious interest, by wliieh Ins 
ruiii is speedily effecteil, and tho pr<»perty brought to sale 
t)h the other hand a' 'arge property (dianges hands at less 
liCemparative expeuso, and the no(!e.ssity of a sale to meet 
y difficulties is at less co.st obviated by iniutg.ia«\ 
jrmits the owner to hold on till some windfall (»f 
onco more reinstates him in easy 
ices, and enables him to take advantage of Ids 
^oo'i^t^i^hbour’s necessities. This does not mean that 
^mechSi^'tbe' s^n proprietor in the bargain. On tlie 
^conti^, thi dteire of the rich to augment their estates 
!4hr]uce8 them to* give more tlian the real worth for the 
'^flmiaOer properties. But this concurrence of circumstances 
tends steadily in the'" direction of increasing large e.^^tntcs 
/and duniinslimg fiom'lgo to ago those that are. small. Tln» 
'l^facticisl result Is eiuiiiy shown by a few figures. 'Die 
;/calUV|M land 6f‘ the United Kingdom (including parks 
‘Md phrman'ent pastures, but not mountain or waste) 

: Rii||)unted in 1880 47, 515, 747 acres. The total acreaire 

is 77,636,301 ®y/lho Domesday Book of 1875 it 

/ftppeai^ that one-fourtK‘0f tho total acreage (excluding 
'plots under I ncro);i6 hclA by 1200 owners, at an average. 
' :for each of 16,300; f another fourth by G200 persons, 
' an avttage oC^lj^O acres : another fourth is held by 
‘•50,770 tMMotUi,'a4t^tt^ng'980 acree each ; and the rt>niai(i- 
ing foam jli^ averaging 70 acres each 

(Oaird). -Aisw, about six hundred, hold rather 

more thait otaS'nttb df 'all tibe land in tho kingdom. Thus 
tnie^hiiilf of tlrt wKdl^'liffritdry is in tho hands of only 7400 
iudividoab*' thh^^'^'hk^^^balf' ia divided among .‘il2,r)00 
;individiudL‘'\1!%aftb'^t'p^^ the United Kingdom 

, ttlahds and Isle of Man) in 1881 

barely onV in a huudnd owns 
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Of tenant farmers there are in Great Britain 501,000, 
in Ireland 600,000. About 400,000 of tliosfi in ( Jroat 
Britain, but above 500,000 of those in Ireland, occupy 
less than 15 acres of cultivated soil, the average size of 
tho remaining holdings being in Great Britain about IGO 
acres, in Ireland 75 acres. 

In tho countries which have been colonized from England nriti'.h 
the system of small prijpcrtifjs rather than large has been colonio'^. 
generally adopted. The first .settlers in New England 
carried witli them the uh a of the village community. They 
decreed that grants of laiul vlionld be made to bach house- 
holder to the e.xtent of i>() rn re.s, ]>iit the rest of the land 
apportioned ti) eacli win to ]»f lichl in common. 

Thi‘i .Systran Iins been now r.\|.;in.l(.l into t he homestead United 
law (.see IIomim’j: \J»), pnwailiii:^ o\cr the wliolo Tbiited States. 
States, in virtue of which a i i(i/-n of tlio States is entitled 
l(» a free grant of ICO acres ( [ .‘-fjiiaio mile) on comlition of 
Ifringing it into cultivation wil Inn li\r yonrs. The influ- 
enco of slavery in the Soutliein Slat* teiiihd. as in Borne, 
to create large e.sfate.s, but its .n]»oliti<m lias arrested this 
cour.'^e. On the w'hole, with exieptifai of a \ery few 
gigantic fanii.s in the extreme wc-t, it may Vie .saitl that 
lioth the United State’s and Camid.i are countries of small 
farni.s, sehlmn exceeding 150 to ;^0O .acris, and almost 
1 \imversully tMiltivatcMl by the owner. The p;ist<»ral liiiida 
of Au.dralia ami Xfwv ZiMlnml an- ^till hehl in ‘‘runs” of 
immen.>e extent, but whmievpr cultiv.itlon makes way there ^ 
isa gniwing movement in the directinii of (»['ening them 
up to*[mreha.so in small farms. 

'hie above .sketch, iinperfer-t a i tin* limits of .'••pace have Leiuling 
oHipi r* i’ it to be, of the hi^iory nf Inml tenure tlirongliout 
th'‘ w rl-i .'-hows tin t it h is ^•lM^^llell one nnV\u\lng cour.se. ^ 
(’oinmcncing iniomnnmity of tribal pH>se.ssii>n, lam luisj^^jl ^ 
evenwlierc by degrees been a^'pri 'printed to the n i Hagers, tenure, 
to the family, nml at hmt to the imlividiud. lUit in every 
.st.nn* the conditions of its enjj'uneii* nml U'-e have been 
iib-olntcly regulated bv the community in reference to the 
gfimral welfare*. A history so uniform wonhl .seem to rest 
on piinciples of hnnmn nature, and to be incapaidc of .4 
re\tr-il. N veilhelc.-s in tlio pnsenl ai:e two opj^o^ito 
]* 11 ties h.ivt* iini'iigiieil its le-^ons. The. one w'ould revert 
t » the almost j»reljist"ric times wIuti community of pro- 
iM i'ty, of I.iboiir, ami i>f wealth f.'rim d the inlo of existence. 

’Phe other .-pi nks of individual propi'ity, e-peeially in land, 

.i^ a .sin iedaml imhdoa.-ible piineipie, am] ilem'unces every 
le-lraint. tu* moditication introdMced by the .'.tate as spolia- 
tion. Between tlie.-e cKtnims an infinite >a!iety of ideas 
for nuuvor less making laml or its jirmluce. I'uMic property, 
or more or le-s re.striciing the rinlit I'f the [irr.-omil owner, 
haw been put forward, aiul are, witli some confusion, 
streiiuouvly advocated. A brief attem[it will now be mudo ^ 
to discriminato between wliat in these ideas is sound and 
what is impracticable. s-.?# 

The |irim'iplcs of l•ommnnism have nmpicstionably struck Col. 
deep root in llie miinlsof large clas.sesof the public, chiefly *"**1**^''* 
in (Icrni.iny, but to no inconsiderable extent in other 
countries ami eNi-n in Knglaml. Nor cun they be dismissed 
as merely criminal ami worthy v»f no answer but rciuession. 

The an.sw’or must ralln r bo that they arc based on hopc.s 
ami beliefs in the r:i[i.ibility of human miture«for self- 
.sacritice, which we have no warmnt in yet accepting ; our 
practical giiiile. .V golden ago may yet rchiri mi wliich 
all sli.ill be for the evutntry ami no one for Imns* :f, ami we 
may «wen imagine that each sueees.sivo agesluox.s ii- nearer 
approach. But at least it ha^s as yet imt i“.e.c, In ivery 
eoiumimit} there are found a larga nuinlenf ...iividuals 
who wtuild not wmrk honestly except under the «'ompnlsion 
of self interest or of olo.so siipcrintendenee. •NoWiali^o^" 
•inlinni.i Im 4 vi't hppti di>vi.<i»d whiidi piini's: %\ itliiitliifl f/TiJ^ncy. 
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In nil of them a vast hierarchy of official inspectorship 
would be dernuiKied, which, even if adequate, would eat 
up the profits. 1 n all of thorn rod-tapcisni of regulation 
would forbid the progress derived from freedom to 
experiment. For tlie cuso of the culture of land, an art 
involving variety of lucthud applied to such variety of 
circuinslarjce, it seems, as yet, impossible to conceive 
arrange me Ills by whicli joint possession could result in 
benolieinl pi'nliiftion. Wo know it oven among families to 
be at present a liindranco and souive of loss. Nor bas any 
detiuite si heme been yet propo.sed by socialists to show 
how it Could be worked by the state. Till its advocates at 
least ilo this ainl [M'rmit ns to jmli;e as men of Imsine.ss of 
the practical ellect of their .sy.stom in a ^i\en area and with 
given machinery, it were waste of time to discuss their 
aspirations and their imaginary le'^ults. 

Pootrine Those who, at tlie opposite pole, refuse to admit the 
of !«a»yre- right of the state t>i im[»ose .siicli conditions on i»riviil»‘ 
jlrivate^ property us it deeir.s for the general benelit may be 
rights, dismissed even more brielly. Not only do they show 
entire ignorance of the iri>torv of land tenure at all 
times, but they b(‘Iie daily actiiui of Itriti.sh hgb 
latiim. Farliament .''ehlom lets a session pa.ss without 
making laws which assert the right of the state to take 
possession of i»roperty for I'ublic or private benefit, to tax 
it, and to restrain or regnlate tin* lights of its owners o\er 
it. Nor is there any theory of the basis of piopcrty wlii« h 
does not tacitly a«lmit that it U subject to the autliority o| 
the community. If <lcrived from occiq»atioiv it ow\*s its 
title to tlie agreement of the community to .su[>port k'lal 
title. If derived from labour, it is valid only for thelif.* 
of tho labourer, and whonver .succeeds to him must take if, 
not as a gift from a dead man wlnisc rights end with the 
grave, but as a gift from the state, which deems that tlien* 
is udvantrige in eiicoiiiaging labour by the certainly ot 
transmitting iVs produee. In every view it must be 
admitted that the state, by wliose regulations ami force 
pniperty is nmint'dueil, must have an umimdilied right to 
prescribe the conditions under whi«’h it will confer its gifts 
on private iiidiNiduals. 

The general <*l'ject of Mippoilirig private property in 
land i.s to incrwi'..; its [•roiluce, iiy inducing the ow’ner, 
through inotivfi of .self intcre-'t ami atfVctioii for his family, 
to bestow' on it the givate.^t nmount of labour. It is agreed 
by all practical iiutlmrities that the K»il of (Jrcat Britain 
might be rendered greatly more piodueti\e by the increased 
fcxp'inditure of capital, which when explained means in one 
Khiipe or other tho larger omphonient of laiaiiir, both in 
effecting periiianent impioveincnt- and in conducting the 
art.s of cultivation. Tho inteiesl of the public in strengthen- 
ing tho motives which may lead to sudi iid<Utional pn* 
biefion is unquestionable. The .s »il is tin* support of tin* 
nati-.ri, furiii.-'liing to it priniarily both its .‘;ubsi.‘.t»*riee, its 
elnthirii', it^ fii* 1, atj 1 the raw nnti'rifils of its trade with 
otliei cajuntii'-s. Some induftl aigm* that frei'iloiu of trade 
with otln-r eoiinlri‘ S, |)erniitting UTire^tiicf 'il import of all 
tbeHv} firtie]. j, IcjH lenrlfiifid tfje pmlitalile u^lliirjf the soil at 
home cotiip it i^ivelv uiiimportaTit. Ihit this i.s inaceurate.for 
several re.i'Oi.s. Fir^r, importation iuvohes at all events 
the expense of (ill that labour wliich is devoted to the, 
carrying ^rade. Se'-omlly, it involves dependence on other 
nations for other uiiif-h-.s than food, to an extent wiiieh nmy 
easily become fatal, (f. f.,r iiihtance, agriculture in Kngland 
were to emploj' !♦**<« lalsmr, becaime it was more profitalje 
to import wheat for subd^tence and cotton on which to 
employ labourer^ tlnre not only tin* risk, sulficienlly 
gfav% that both may bn stopped l^y war^ but the ever 
pr'»vint probability that mariufacturing industry may ha 
displaced •by Competition from countries where it-i raw 
maierial can ^ obtained with mi the coat of carriage, and 
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where in some cases labour may, owing to climate or a 
lower standard of living, bo cheaper. iRuch a rivalry is 
already visible in America, in India, and in Ilussia. If 
through these causes the manufactures should decay, and 
tho artisans be driven to emigrate, certainly the depopulated 
fields of Great Britain would be unable to maintain her iti 
her present rank among nations. ^ , 

An entirely opposite school has, however, stated abaw^i 
principle, which, though not applied by it to the quefiliun 
of tho tenure of laud, would if true be hostile to the appli- 
cation of further ^pital to the soil. Tolitical economists tion. 
(see, r.//., Mill, bk. i. chap, xii^ have assorted that every 
Huci'cssive a}>i»lication of capital to cultivation must bo le.s.s 
pnditable than tho first. This is culled the “law of 
(limini.*<hing production from land,” and it has been said to 
be “the mo-«t impoitimt proposition. in political economy.” 

But tlie fact is that it is true only if tfie qualification bo 
:ulib‘(l “in tlie existing s^tate of l^iowletlgo.” That is to 
I Muv. it is true that, if a givam amount of labour applied in 
raising wheat, for cxijinple, will raise 1C biwlicls on an 
nnlinary soil, twice the nmount of hibiAir will not, ;>cr /ic, 
raise :\'2 bushels on tl^e saino soil, or even IG bushels on a 
very inferior soil. But chemistry and experiment, tell us 
that if, in.stcail of spending the second quantity of labour 
in merely ploughing twice instead of once, we spend it in 
pin chafing and ai»p*lyi*‘g nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
[M.t.i^li in pro[)cr [nopurtioiiM to tito soil, either directly as 
artilicial manures or still more cheaply as manure from 
animals wliost* fond has contained these elements, wc do 
LM t a n*tiirn (‘onsiderahly more than doubte for tlm double 
annaint nf lain air which the application involve*!. This is 
e.\« rnpliiied in tlic fact that rents ruse about 20 per cent, 
in Kngland ^^h^n these applianves came into use, in spite 
III a ^tationa^y range of prices, showing that the additional 
iMjiit.il thus devoted to agriculture gave a higher return 
tlian the l upltal that had been previously employed. 

A furtln T illustration may bo found in the fact that tho 
; ca[*itiil that has been expended by the ImprolflBmni 
('i nipanies in England, under th^ Kupcrvi.sion of the 
Inclosurc ( 'ommi.s.sioner.s, lias yielded on an average a 
I cl lira of 15 per cent, of increased rental on the exfieiidi- 
uiic, oM T and above tlie profit nmdo by the temtlit farmer 
M uinh. Since thi.s average includes a few ca.Hes in which 
ilcfrdive knowledge has led to loss, it is evident I hat, when ^ 

. capital is aiiplied to agriculture with retoonablo scientific 
! kiinnli dgi- and skill, it is capable of still yielding nduriis 
! at a lull average rate, even after payment of the salaries 
I earned by the scientific and practical education which has 
diin tcd its cinjiloymcnt. Nor is there any reason to 
I beliuve that the proce.s.s has come, or nearly come, to an 
end. It rertainly does not follow that soil is capable of 
i unlimited production; for it is quite certain that its powers 
in this respect art* sharply defined by the amount of light 
I and lir-ut which in any given situation tho plants growing * 

I on it cun receive*. But it is becoming daily more probable 
I tint ii|t to that limit advancing sdetice and practical skill 
will tend to 0 (puili/e the cost of production, making the 
application of labour to inferior soils as profitable as to 
superior, and making capital as productive when approach- 
I ing the limit of its useiul application OS, when it is, in the 
form of rude labour, applied to soils neWly brought Under 
cnlti\iitinii. 

But, on the other hand, the doctrine that the land can Nation- 
bc! made more productive by the application of mote capital, 
and that the state has a strong interest in increasing pro* 
ductiori, is fatal to all that variety of proposels which have 
been made for what is called, in rather uncouth and exceed- 
ingly vague phrase, “ nationolimtion of the bnd.’’ All of 
these start with the suggestion that the land of the country, 
being the property of the community, should be restttttei 
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by it for a new arrangement or distribution. In some 
schemes it is proposed that the state shall buy out the 
present owners, paying them the full value of the fee 
simple ; in others it is proposed that tjie state shall simply 
resume the landW»n the death of the present owners, with- 
out paying any compensation to their heirs. Conceding 
the ab.%tract justice of both propositions, it admits of little 
doubt thatahoy would not be for the public benefit. 1 Tiulor 
the first tho state would make a very bud bargain. Land, 
on account of its attractions as a subject of private pro[U‘rty, 
brings a market price ne^irly 30 per ojnt. above its artiml 
value. It sells usually at a rate coni[)utcd to yiehl a ch*ar 
return (d not more than 3 per cent. Jiiit in order to bring 
this return the owner is obliged to lay out, in maintenance 
of buildings, drains, roads, feiu'cs, and other incidents, 
Bufus which on an av<^rago are not nnich less than a tlnrd 
of the net produce. If then the slate is to buy atrtlio rate 
of 3 per cent, wliab actually yyilds v.aly 2 per cent., it is 
clear tliat the public will be a loser on tho traiiMartion. 
On the other hand, if the state js to take pi^ssessinn of 
land on the death of tho present «)wners, either W’ithont 
compeiisatiini or witii a compciiHation loss than the markot 
value, the roalilb would bo ab once to stop all further 
improvement by the actual possessors. No omi would 
spiMid money on that which was to, pass, not to his own 
heirs, but to tho public, and tho land when it reverted to 
the state would be in a condition re([uiring emumous out- 
lay to restui'O its exhausted fertility, and to nuiUMly the 
gcncml decay into Nvhlch its a|j|iliaiiccs would have been 
sufFtred to fall. If again it bo urged that the state rnii^ht 
obviate?, this evil by oflering ctunpeiisation U)v the acto.’’ 
value of improvements W'hich might bo made, it can onl\ 
bo answered that privati? landlonls and tenants have m»t 
yet found a method of satisfactorily ascertaining Mu h 
value; that even, when the principle is accepted tenant-* 
frequently prefer, when certain of not obtaining a renewal 
of thoir lease, to exhaust the land rather than trust to 
arbitration giving them an cipavalent ; and tint this 
tendency would be uihanced when tlu' state became the 
landlord und the valuers were appointed by it. 

♦Supposing, however, tho operation to ]»c atMoiiiplisln d, 
and the state to have become tho univer.sal laiidowiier, 
the next question is, What it is to do with th*; 
landjl On this there is a still grcMiter variety of .sugi:» s 
tion. Some would have the latul let by the state on IcaM* 
merely, and would apply the rental to extinguish taxation. 
Others would have the state to sell iu fee simple. Ihit in 
both cases there arises the furtlier (piestitui, To whom shall 
tho advantage of a lease or a sale be given? Hero ihciv 
breaks out the dispute between the advocates of largo and 
Riuall estates and of largo and Himill farms. Some would 
offer tho priority of choice to tho existing tenants ; but, ns 
this would itSBUlt in the creation i»f a largo proi»ortiou of 
estates or farms extending to luindred.s or (‘ven thousanda 
of acres, its slqieriority over the pri'sent system ran only 
be considered as partial. Others would break up the 
whole land of tho country into peasant properties, and 
even go so far as, to furnish each with a house. lUit, con- 
sidering that this scheme would fuiiher involve the 
abandonment of most of the existing farm liou.ses ami farm 
buildings, which would be quite useless to peasant pro 
prictors, it would impose a heavy iimuicial loss on the. 
nation. 

It must be further kept in view that there ere only 47 
millions of cultivable acres to Ik) divided among 35 millions 
of persons, and that the acres are of every ctmceivable 
diffetnneo of value, dependent not merely on soil but on 
situation, elimato, cropping, capability for improvement, 
end a ihonimnd other circumstances To divide these into 
plots of equal velqe ^uld be a task of enormous expense, 
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and perhaps scarcely possible to be accomplishe»l. But, if 
the plots are to br; of larger size and une(|ual value, it must 
be again asked, lluw is tho state to be guided iu selecting 
the indivirlualH to whom its special favours are to be gi\en j 
And if it bo said thut the state would exact a n ut propor- 
tioned to the valiif, and thus confer no favtnir, then; would 
then ari.se the fuitlnT tjiwstioii whether tlu‘ rent is to be 
lixed in peiqietuity, wliirh im-ins u gift ti> lhe*lt;i<see.s of all 
•apability of ini[)ro\<‘iiieiil in tin; land, or whether it i.s to 
b(5 adjust:i)»le by valurilinii nt int» rvals, wliii li merely leave.s 
the les.sees in the .Maine jm^itiun m tlie present losoes are. 

Ill the latt<*r ca.'-e wteild b»; gained except that 

.some w'oiild be dis[M»M--,i il in (.nh r tliat othem might be 
put in [KJ.MKe.-^sion. 

It i.M, however, in^istul in any cusi* the .state; would 
have the ad\antage of drawin*.' ilic n ntal of tln‘ land, and 
it is .‘irgued tliat this would »li» iitiwrmig to tin; Ics^ee.s, 
bee.uise it Would l-e only tij.* niilal lived from the 
original value of tin; ;-oiI^an»I w ;il I nut allert, tlieir U'otits 
from the cajntal ami hibonr In y employ on it. 'hhis 
j»rim*ipl(*. if sound, iniLdit, In.w. v. i-, be atpliMl with CMpial 
force to every otlnn* sp.ri' S r»f iii itcri.d winhlj. 'Hie state 
W’cnilil bo quite as fully entith d to at qnire, by puudume or 
by aniie\ati‘m on deatli of the own. i. I n tones and l■nn^ols, 
as it is to acquire land for wITnh it has Miihud the torincr 
owner to pay a pric(‘. But tl.- iv is a L^ivaii r di.-mlv.intage 
in tin; state becoming the niiivrivil landloid. A taini is 
dcpcjident not oidy on tlm muI but on tin* sea>ons hud the 
markets, and its prnti(> eannot. nmn. intt od. A reiit for 
t*^.*. uso of the rneres<*il may be tail* on an av» i a^e of v* ars, 

‘ bat ot'cn.-iiecdly thore coim s a eeiir* i.f yrai" in \\h di no 
1 lit at .b.l cun be j»aid without bunkniptey of llii tenant. 

IVlvate hindh)rds can and d«> rmat tin * bad tiriU' by con- 
4*c.-.>ioi* and iign enient, but the -tate can 'idv act by laws, 
ami iu ju>(ic(‘ to tin* commnnity it inn*-! bo haul to its 
debti>rs. ft i.s iu fact llu* ''V^'lcm whidi h.'- 1 'U tiled 
tobecariitil tuit ill India, witli a ci n-itlciabl.* v.n icty of 
method, but with iinif unity of failure, a f.iiluri* tu be 
attributed mainly to tin fact iliat .-tnte ta.vatii ii, m-Cv -.-arily 
inelastic, is disastrous win n applii d toimoiiic o ilncliiating 
:is that from hind niii>t I'c. In fut a Icnan , pacing full 
vulm* for the unimpiovcd land to the -l.ite, would be in 
]»M ciselv the ]»ositioii m'ciqmil at nt by ; i j)wner who 
is iiiorto.i up to the ears ; and, since tin* ri*nt is to be in 
piTj 'll* Would bo iin iblc .'Vi r ti> i . •]« i iu iiiiiiself 

Irom the lairden An occiq'ant --o situ. if- d i.s tlie most 
un]iajq*y of men, ami the w-ii.-^t "f cultiv.itoi.s, and that 
tile state should hold the pu-itgage ovi i him would only 
m.ike his position the hai-h i*. 

'riiese considerations apply a!^o tin* ri*comim‘ndations The un- 
which have lu-ou imuh* ileal tin* land t,i\ shmiM be iiu rcnsed 
and that the “ nnearn* d im i. im nt in tlie value of h 
.should be. apiTopriatid by tin* state. Including lithe ami 
local rates, land is laxtd at present to an averagi* of about 
'M) per cent, on its net ph'tits. An mlditional tux on 
land would »q»erate ti» j-revout invcsliuent ot capital on its 
improvement, since c;q-ilal will not bo invested wlicic its 
returns are bchuv the avciag'*. The •‘unearned inrif*niciit 
in value of land ” olten strikingly apparent in ami near 
towns; but it dois not exist in the bulk «>f agricultural 
districts, (’em liis m-t li-cn in priee wit]i>i tie- \.\>t 
huiulrcil vear.^, ami, it meat ha.-*, so has the roNt ot nuking 
and impoiting the food <»! cattle. I'l.e ri-^-e in tin* v.ilui of 
ngrieultuial land generally is not on Mie wh* V* nioio than 
a fair return for tho capital that iias Lm h invcsicd in 
improvements, and for the inmv nso .sums that Inv • bern 
lost, in the cxperimentH out of whieh tho im]a ovcmentshavo 
.sprung. Tin* oases in which it \s im»re tlian this wuihi bo 
incajvftblo of being discriminated, and wmllil ih»t be worth 
tho trouble if it were jiosaiblc. Iho hh*u#^vouhl probably, 
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not have boen started had it not been for the spectacle of 
the enormous fortunes accruing to those who have hod the 
good luck to iidim't or to purchase land useful for building 
purposes. If limited to such cases, the principle of the 
/.right of the community to resume the benefit arising from 
^'its own concentration in particular spots may be supported 
' by ditfereiit and very good reasons, due regard being had 
to the rcimb\u‘scment to tlio private owner of all sums 
actually ex])cndcd by him in piir(?haso or building. 

Mineral The right of the public to mineral wealth under the soil 
wealth, stands on as clear a footing. P»y the common law gold and 
silver mines belong t«» the crown, no matter wlio is the 
owner of the soil. The prineiple (»bviously applies equally 
to all minerals. They are a [nirt of tin* country itself, not 
iiierelv material from wliich profit can be extracted, and 
when they are gone they cannot be replaced. As the law 
forbids the soiling t»f land to foreigners, it might with 
equal jii.stice forbid the .selling of coal for foreign exporta- 
tion. The discovery of valii.iMt* minerals is often duo to 
mere accident, and they resemble treasure trove, whieh by 
law belongs ti» the crown. .\or would difficulty arise iii 
working mines hy crown lesset's or under crown siiperin 
tendonee. Where they already arc worked it would bo 
right to pay the estimati il vmIiu* to the private owner, .since 
hitherto they have been dci'nied subject of private property, 
but all future increase or all new discoveries might justly 
be held to belong to the nation, without conij^ensation to 
the owner of the surface who had no knowledge .if their 
existence. 

Regula- Approaching now tlie question how the statfj without 
Uon of actual rasunqitioii of the larnl may so r< gulate its possession 
^tribu 2 ^ to encourage tlic maximiini production from it, we are in 
Und.^^ the beginning met with the dispute between the advocates 
of large and small estitcs, the former cultivated by 
tenant.s, the latter by the owners. But we may fir.^t 
disembarrass this ([iiestion from one source of confusion. 
Large estates are never eidtivatod in a Idock. They an; 
invariably broken np into farni.=!, sometime^, indeed extend- 
ing to several thousand acres, but far more generally 
ranging between the limits of oOO .and oO aci'es. Below 
100 acre.’^ the tenant is immIIv him.'>elf the cultivator, with 
more or less a.>M-.t:ince, ami l»elow .'di acrc«, he will seldom 
require* any a-.d-stance oul.dde his ..wn family. Now, as 
there is no advantage aeeruinir from one landlord holding 
a number of .such farm-. may state the (piestion as 
regards cultivation as not being betwecMi large and small 
estates, but as being between farms of which the tenant 
docs the work and tho.«! in which he (udy Miperintends the 
work of others. 

Advan- Thus ■=«tat‘:'<l, the answer admits of no dispute. It ha.s 
tagftsof been sJn afly diM-rts-ed in tin* article ; ]»ui it 

fannl to advert here to the conelnsivo argument 

derived fr/itn til*- j^uperior etficacy and therefore cheapnefeH 
md f the hibonr givtui by a man in 

Wfirking erjt;f , }.,r his own behoof, .as compared with that 
which h^' piv* tiers to ilo f(,y him. It would Kcarrely bo 
loo imn-fi tf* lyih.n npita! in the form of personal labour 
will ynjM c th • lu urn of capital employed in hired 
labour. It i j t n/f'fcly to ih^iian but to his wife, 
»on.«, and daugliv , imt only Alfet' actual amount of 
work dumi^ but i j th*, /. li and care with which it in 
directed. 

AgainsTtbis adv n thf. nf the hmall cultivator 

there is only tr)V^ . ...n tbf. that he can 

better employ m;u l.in' ty I'-d, tij'.ugh he may be the first, 
he is not nccc-,>;oilv thf «.r,ly one to employ machinery. 
Beapiiig and nncAiug rrm-hinf ^ may be (and often are) 
eru^b.yod on thornallc.^t hoMitu-: threshing niochinen are 
now made ifi be %rofked by hand fjr by one or two horses ; 
even sleam-engi|6M are ina/je wi»jj power down to one how 
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or half a home. These very small machines are elightljr 
more wasteful of coal for the power they give out ; but 
a small scale this is quite inappreciable, and is far mote 
than balanced by tho greater economy induced by thoir 
being driven by; the owner' himself. A%ery elementary 
resort to combinatij|jii amdb|.^miU cultivators affords them 
in any case the same ad^Uta^ as thr, large cultyvator. 
Thoir energy and aptitude are nqtl^, and with tlm advance 
of education may bedireoted with' the same knowledge. 
Most pci-sons connected with land know of m^nj instances 
in which even at present the small cultivator is as advanced ' 
in Ins scientific practice os th^^ l^rger. ' It is generally 
admitted that during the recent > disastrous seasons the ' 
smaller farmers have been better able to meet their 
engagements than the larger. The rctoon is, pot merely 
that thoir outlay is smaller in tost ol labour, but that by 
close attention and the power of availing themselves of 
every opportunity they hav^ sufferei] less Actual loss than 
the farmer on a more extensile toale. ' 

It is of ronrso understood that, to enable a farmer of a 
.vniall acreage to produce the same result a larger holder, 
lie must have tlie samp advantage "provided to him by 
investment of owner’s capital. H% needs the same buildings 
f(U‘ farm purposes, the same drains and fences, in proportion 
to his extent of farm. But he does not need more ; and, 
as his «M'n house is only an equivalent for the labourer’s 
cottairo, whicli must in any case be‘i)rqvided, there is the 
.-aving of the more expensive residence which a farmer 
cultivating scveial hundred acres thinks himself entitled 
to. Again, tho tenant’s capital invested; must also boas 
mur h in the one case as in the other. The small tenant . 
ouirlit to have as much and as good stock on the farm in 
pi ^portion to its extent as tlie laiga Bat he saves mil ' 
l apitul in tlie item of wages, because, till ^profits come 
his own labour costs him only his dtrn f^d, and even the 
rent of Li.s house is postponed, so that it is probable that 
lie will be al)l($ to spend on the land a; topital larger in 
jaoportion than the extensive farmcrikt a greatly Jeto 
actual outlay of money Those who a4:|^e that the capital' , 
invested by the larger tenants is gk^ater'tban that investeff'^ 
by the. small cultivator forget that capital in agricultoile?' 
niu.st bo measured not solely b;|^expepdititire'of mone/bttt J 
in u gn at measure by expenditai^ of latibur to whbft tl 
whole family may chea[ily but effectively cOntribute.''J^W 

The importance of encouraging ^vestment of ca|aial 
forms perhaps tho main argument in favour of the system ii 
of cultivation by the joint interests Iiitiillprd and tenant. ^ 
In this combination the landlord fumishes the land and^ 
(in Scotland always, in England frequeni^) the buildings, 
<^'c. The tenant's capital is therefore limitto in its apnlicSr 
tion to o]>oration8 of tillage and lie landlord’a 

contriliutioii is commonly estimated ^iKti^fivis-sixths, the 
tenant K at one-sixth of the total ca|p!m ;ethployed, aUd 
while the landlord’s yields less than 8 intereatj(,1lke 

teiianiV Ims, by Mr Caird, been estitfsajM^^ 

]>or rent, per annum. This, howeVj^^ 

and of furmors is probably too ' ^6 tohdil* 

sioii, howr^vor, i.s drawn that the sjBtomMBieficiail to'tbc 

farmer because tho capital required '(^||M|hneilt faveKi 

merit i.s advanced by the landldrd’ltWlKraM of 

while tlie whiileof the tenant’s jlW||j[w)H 

rate of iiitercHt. Bat in to be fot^ 

^'otten that the tenant’s 

interest on capital sulye<!t''td1filpi|M^'fbf time 
(ikill, and ia, therefore, not 4tf'hil{litilt'i% 
Nonr, undoubtedly, if hii; flk^} 

capital iu trader he b 10' pri*' tdta 

it, and be makes, while finiy 
if he prefers tp iiimhiil#elm||hf 'Sfc# ii 
meat, jdeldinibidfi^iiiiWMiK^wd to iftktmlf ebMitSifll 
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while at the same tinfe giving his personal labour and skill, 

^ ^ his income may Jbe considerably smaller, but it ynSL be to 
'.;the same extent the more seouie. ;.It is entirely a question 
’ for each person to solve for himself, and it would be no 
national loss if ^ certain, number^of farmers were to elect 
to purchase farms, of only one?slxth the extent of those 
; which they occupy .as tenimt8,v|^d to cultivate them with 
their dwn ^labour... Or, ifr. the i present tenants should be 
reluctant to exchange th^r> higher incomes, subject to the 
, greater risk, for sm^ bvit more secure incomes, it cannot 
^ bo said that there is, any national gain in their occupying 
land which in the hands, df small owners would yield crop.< 

;^ aa large and at no greater cost, though with a ditlereni 
distribution of profits. ^ 

What is true in the argument appears to be this. 
It would, be a distinct ' loss to the nation if landlords 
were to withdraw, their, capital from the land before 
other persons , are prepared to put as much in. At 
present tenants, in, .general caitnol put in more capital 
because they got more. They could not, there 

fore, buy their p^asent. farms. But. they could buy farm.' j 
of smaller extent, and on. these raise crops fully as good. 
And if there were enough of other persons prepared to bu} 
the remainder of.the Jaud, and to cultivate it thein.selve. 
with equal skill,. these would be equal ful vantage in iheii 
doing so. But, suico skill in farming needs both cducatioi 
and. practice, there. not enough of persons n.s ye 
possessed of these qualificati()u.s and also of the ncedfu 
capital Hence any sudden break in the present .systen 
of tenure by landlord and tenant would bo huriful to tin 
“ leading.to abstraction of capital, and worse cul*' 

and less produce,. But a gradual pruce.ss of chan^ , 
permitting all persons whfiliad capital (however .small) a"i I 
aptitude, to become owners and cultivators, would be i 
' ' national benefit, since it would not diminish the capit I 

: employed, but would render it on the contrary mure pi • 

! ductive through the stimulus of being applied wholly f * 

, ^1he benefit of dio.^ultivat^ himself. 

X 5 ,;j.jrhere is no dombit that the system of division of capit I 
;^d rights between landlord and tenant is intrinsically ba 
‘•^Srpither is full owi^, nor can do even with his own share 
rfUCactly what is^^Jnsst fur himself and the public. Tie 
IJ^itldlprd is gener^y short of means with which to ma' 3 
vip^rotonont improvements ; in any case he can make no 3 
jp with^t the tonahi’a.sanction, and of course he makes no • 

^ unless the tenant. i^roes to pay him at least 3 but more 
R 4. . .mL- 1. 4 haviim 

^ ^ ..pends nothing except when e 

sees a certainty ofhieiog repaid before the end of his ter i. 
Land, jtowevor, yicJj^ qnly slow returns, and much is llm.^ 

. t unooiie full profit cannot be reaped [ill 

' after a lapse of ; The system of lease.s universal in 

^oiland,^ palliatei^iut does not remedy the nn.scliief. It 
.^.islrooognised thjrt^tl^C .tenancy, usually of nineteen years is 
% practice divJkicdiJb.to thm equal portions. The liisi is 
spent in restoring exhaustion of the soil by the [)re b 
ing:tenant,.th: :;:‘“igiy68 a full prolit, the third is (i no 
renewal of devoted to the gradual v h 

; dr^wal of. c^pi^|^^;pprrespondmg reduction of ferti y. 
Componsaw^iu jlMumst^ outlay is an excellent p n- 
tjnt j(i ®n^tyet been found so trustworthy in 
npplic^iqii' security to induce be 
nonlinnamsapbliiiiaM^ 4 il] the mid of the 1e ^e. 

any form of legislative in n- 
ferince,^ji|^ enactment of equiti de 

would impt ve 

the ^oeliweto^ parti^ because such en ct- 

^ wheq.Qbt^|fe;^^ parties can alwayi be 

only cultivation by he 
at once;tha;freedom and seen tv 


necessary for full dcwelopraeut of the capacity of the land 
and the adoption of tlie results of modern science. 

The history of land tenure in Ireland illubtrate.s the-se iiiustra- 
principles, and they in turn afford a standard by which to tionfrom 
judge recent legislation. Leaving out of view a certain ^** 1 **^^ 
nuniber of estates on which the landlord supplied, in 
^dition to the l.md, tlm capital represented by build- 
ings, .draims, itc., ill the greater part of Ireland he .sup- 
plied nothing. Tin; tenant, under a general custom of ' 
permanence of holding, in many casus did a great deal ; 
but, a.s the custom was imt eiit'nicvtl by law, the occasional 
seizure of his impn)va ni» nf.s caused a sentiment of alarm 
and distrust wliicli sLiicn ]y limited thorn. The Act of 
1870 aimed at giving him mlditiimal socurity by not merely 
recognizing his right to cuiiqK n.'Hiition for hi.s own outlay 
if he .should be ruiiiovtd, but by iinpoHing a fine on the 
lamlloid if he slnndil cvii t a fcmint. Ihil, as it avoided to 
pr«>hibit the landinrd Ip'in ral.-ihg tlm lent, the iusuciirity 
was ju.st as great a.s befnn*, wbilt) the introduction of a 
legal relation between the two ji.irties led many landlords 
to re.^trict nioro than ever their cx|'einlitiire nn improve- 
ment. s. Tile Act of l8Sl, theri'fiiif, ]>i»»cfjedcd U) the 

iiece.s.sary consequence of fixing the u nt, by means of a court 
of valuation, and of giving t»» thi' Icn-inl a jio.^tive 'i-lit to 
pernuincnt occupancy, subject t.. :i ivvaln.ition cveiy hfteeii 
yeans. But it is obvious that tlu> .scheino also, though 
valuable us an iminedialo }>alliati\'-, fails to have the 
elements of a permanent setllenicnt. The lamllord will 
be les.s and Ic.ss inclined to .<peml im improM inent.s; and 
eyn if he de.sirul to do .so the, knaiit c.in, and in nearly 
e.'i ry ca.'C wall, prevent him, for tlic [»l,jin reason that he 
will lioi ]e.sirc the landlord’s sliaie in the joint [iroperty to 
bf increased. Vet llio tenant will on his [>art bo impeded 
from full confnlenco in niaking imprnvcmciit.s even when 
ho ha.s the means, hst at the next \aiii:ition liis own outlay 
maybe valued against hiyi. Tin* interests are nolong„ 
joint but eontlii’ting. Thus fai the leimslial IcLrislationhas 
only suececdisl in reaching the st i>;l in wLi« h iTus&ia stood 
before the reforms of fstein and ll.inh nberg weni profiose*], 
when noblc^ ami .M-rk luul botli certain h gal righk which 
neither could attai’k, but wliii-h neither could loiivort into 
iiidcpemicnt pn>[)erty. But tlie riii-''ian incfliod of ivform 
by apportioning the land to i‘aeh party in ab.'^olule propert}’, 
but in I ructions ivpivsentin.g tlieir rcfspeciin- intere.sts, 
could not be aj'plied in Ireland, Ih IIi becaii.-e the liuhlings 
are in general too .small t<i bear p.irlilitin, uinl because the 
landlords ha\a* not, as in Piii.Nsii, been in tlie habit of 
cult i vat iiig their own domain, and th- y would, therefore, 
again introduce the \ici >us sy-.tcm »'f htiin.g to tenants 
even lh.it [>ai’t which might be .•.'•‘igm-d to them in 
' unencumbered fee. 'flie .stale will, therofoie, have to 
become tlie intenuodiary of traii.^fei, but the better course 
would pritbubly have been that it dmuld at the first have 
asMimed this fiinctieii on tlie o\ern‘ntid and ill-managed 
estates, leaving lliosc wliii h wcit' f.tirl) lenled and liberally 
munaneil nnatleelfd by legi-^laliou whieh they did not need. 

The legal husi.s of the recent land legi.slation in Ireland 
i.s, however, as it was in Tnissia, the recognition tliut prt - 
scripti\e pos.M‘.^sion, even under a titli* of mere tenancy, 
coiifer.s a right to continuance of such po.ssession. The 
same piineiplc fmimMl the basis of the convei>io»* of eopy 
hoMs ill Kiigland from being tenancies at will i uo ten- 
ancies in perpetuity. U might justi^; I'e jippiitd ^ldl in 
cases in (be.il Britain in wliich leniim'ies liu’ e ceiitii e.cd 
witlmul change foi a long period. Ivpmi.diy it imyht i>u 
apjdied to i heek the system of V elear.iin e ; ' in *1*’ Ihgll 
lands, where the right of the endters to cmitinne in j>o.s- 
auHsitui iv.*'.ts on the original community of posse.ssioh by 
the tribe, and ia foiiilied by an almiKst iiumciuurial con 
tinuaucu of uosseasiou bv each family. # 
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In any view of ownersliip, however, whether on a largo 
or small scale, it is »)bviously of j>ri!iic importance that the 
owner slioiiUl be possessed of cash sutlicieiit to make the 
impn>voiiu>nts reqnirod This is a situation in which an 
owner wht) is ril ready in debt cannot possibly be. To hold 
laud subject lo a mortgage is, therefore, to hold it under 
conditions disidvaiitageoiis to the owner, the tenant, and 
the iiati"ii. »Tlie evil is intensified by tlie fact that an 
owner so burdened possesses an apparent i ^tatc far in 
excess of his real nuMns, and (wiipies a social station 
invoUing an expenditure that exliaii>ts his resoiirecs in 
every way. It would be greatly f'r Ills pecuniary 
ailvantage if the law were .such as would compel him to 
sell siillicient hud t<> pay oil’ his del 'I n b'r lie would thu^ 
relieve himself of iutere>t at th*' rate of I to b per cent, by 
selling property which gives (uily - or *J\ per cent, on the 
price that woitlil b" obtained. Hi> m t iuctunc* wmdd then i 
not <mly be greitn-, l)ut liis appinmt estate would be ■ 
smaller he would not be tempt*'.! to live in e\]»eiisi\i‘ a I 
style, ami he wmiM tliu- hive the iiieau.s of gaining liia> i 
returns from lii-^ pi*'perty by inq-roving it. It ba>, th. o* 
fore, been ]>ropi'M'd to aboli'>li ni<»rtgai:c'' by pjohibiiiu^ 
land from b* iiu'’ made soeuiity fv>r special *lebts. It wt'iil'l 
then form put nf the g«‘iicr;il a-'-ets uf the owner, liable 
e*prilly f"r all lii" debt'. ; and aii\ eiie who desired t*' lal’C 
money would prai'tically beobliir*’d to do it lu mUc iri'-teal 
4?f by plcilgc. Laial woiihl bo coullui'd to its pro]>Lr pin [» 0 'C 
a.s a nn ans of pr** lucti.m, instml of biing inju. ’ i'*‘i lh.it 
pur[)o>e by beiii,^ Um- I a> a in* aij^ <-f ciedit. 

The >aiiej j'rim'ij*]'* f-ubids tint life ilel‘^^ts in 1 ip 1 
should be permit^'.! TIk' mere tenant tor life or h**,.*. i 
under '^L-tth-meut or Mituil a* tually in it*, paut 

ilistam'e- a luutive a^'dij-t e'lltis.Piiig his e>tat»‘ to the 
best U'lvaiit ii:**. If h ' I -t m lt"" 1 t nm-. with the ii‘'\t 
in s'lC 'vS'l 'll, or if. a oft* li ]iaj'p''li>, the iie\t .sue* es^or 
i.s a di^t int i.liti'w*, wiiil'* ih ' pi.'-^.ni l»ni:int ha> oidv 
daugtit‘n'-, liis ui •ri\*’, .e.l nit- ind- • 1 duty, mii-l be 
to impmcii.di the * -tit' in • nh i t*j si\*' m<*ii' y fur th** *• 
whom he lo\is bf^t. h. .» !• • *!'^n’*'‘, if lie h is a lii^** 
family, lie mu't mv* nc" y "'it ' f ilm leui.'. <-f tin* i*.''t:il** 
to [uovide f"i hi' r ehildr n, ai.d h*' is eurivspond 

ingly di>:m lim‘d t*. l.iv " it im-rieN '-n iinpr*»\em*‘iits whieh 
mils* a* i.rue *'n!y to t!;.- b'-u-'tit *.f hi- cPli m)u. 

All the*- * *' *r.-i li‘iatiiu. - aiL * jU ill) a]*j'!i'*ab]e t*ismalla. 
to Itrge e4at' s in Im-l. It i- a.^ ihj’iii«>u> t*» the peasant 
cuhis.itor a*' to the cxfi n^iv*- hiu i - ah- r to b* liaiji[)Lio I 
by a Icir.len of li'.bt, "r to In- d-pbiMd "f the p*»wtr of 
diir*. tmg who .'hall be hi-' In riaiice, in 

(lerimny, in Switz-Tl i:i*l, in .\mL'r''‘a, an*l in Inli.i, 
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does noi ; ,i but by all the mijoymenf-^ 

whieh le j- fi 111 : li f 1 j ilii-;;, j.fid wliK’h in inodera 

tii'Ui eoiitrib.:’. t-. i- ■ • P 1 « ilMi. Ibit tli»'y aic iiio-t 
defeiisiy.e when * . »' m , r g m i.J f njoymenl, and 
it i- jc-euli iilvif ' .,f i. j, / of tl," Knjlish nobility 

thnt th‘*y oj»'n t' t . t);. ). ■ .rt '.f tlm ii* Ighbouriug 

villagers an 1 t'lsi.-p , a* -'.me im*onvenieiice to 
the '.wn'-r-' them- ■ < n. f}.- - . Lm-r liai.*i, the r*onvcrbioii 

‘ f larg** tracts *d gr.i.ind t . tii*- '/i/iM-t .,f pre-erving game, 
wu.'h implicrt^it the .. i; < X'lmd»;n of the public, 

and d.niinn^i m of proiucti a* -i f .od, for the sole recreation 


of one or two individuals, is a use l)f national resoureas 
which has, siuce the formation of the New Forest by 
William the Conqueror, been generally reprobated. The 
latest phase of its development has been in the conversion 
of immense areas of the Highlands of Scotland into grouse 
shootings and deer forests, a process which involves the 
removal of the small tenantry, and even, in the case of 
doer forc.sts, the ceasing to graze cattle and sheep: 'flio 
landowners find that the game rents are much &ore profit- 
able t'l tluun than the farming rents, but it is at the cost of 
the nation, which suffers a diminution in the employmciit 
of labour and in tli^ production *of food, and which con- 
seiiuently mu.st see il.s inhabitants emigrate and pay for 
impoite .1 grain, w'ool, and meat grown by foreign labour. 

'riic ullimutc remedy of this abuse will probably be found 
in measures tending to break up largo estates into small ones, 
for the ^^^tem leijuires the reservation of extensive areas 
free Irom the. presence of man, and the interposition of 
small cultivateil holdings Wmild effdctually destroy it. 

It may, however, lx* well to notice here an argument (irazinp 
which ha^ been sunietiiiics ]uishcd to excess. It has been 
urged llmt even grazing hliould be prohibited on the ground 
that fn'iii the Mime arch a much larger imKluctiou of food 
i-.iii be obtained in the shape of corn than of meat. The 
diireicnce is indeed \ery striking. An acre of good land 
will yiijd to bu>liels '.»f wheat, weighing 2o00 U>, while in 
gui.s^ it w.iuld \i»dd only 20(1 It) (d* meat, and it is still 
more sliikiiiu if we deduct the wottr from each, when wu* 

Ih of dry grain against 18S lb of dry flesh and 
fit. lUit man being sembearnivorous must have, a propor- 
tion (•! tloli, and the value hesussigns to meal as compared 
with (urn .'hows very correctly it.s relative importance in 
tlic human ec«uiomy. The fact is that the test of market 
I'ln’i'. which are now regulated by the production and 
(!• iiMii 1 *»f thy whole world, assigns (o dry meat and fat a 
v.tlie' j'l't about tw(‘l\e times as great as that of corn, and 
('•'iiM q;i> idly . 11 ) acre of grassland give.s a profit quite etjual 
to tint of ail ai'iv of wheat. Nor could the equalily ba 
iiiip.iiicd ewn il we were all to becuine vegoluriuns. For 
th • iii'.d anient di.sciple.s of that fuitli admit the neces^ty 
ut u-iii;; milk, and about 2 pints of milk is a necoBfuiry 
.ilditioii to a d.iily allowance of 2 lb of grain for health 
and th'^ pcrforniiiiice of work. But to furnish this quantity 
of milk thiouglmut tliyyear nearly an acre of ordiimry laud 
W'luhl 1m* icijiiiivd, or as much a.s would give about half a 
puiind of meat pet day, so that there arc no means by 
which we (an dispciiKO with tlie use of a considerable 
L.xt' iit *»f land for the feeding (»f animals, by which its 
piuduc'' convcrlod into the proximate products demanded 
I'V th hiiniun c(*nstiiution ; and the amount to be so used 
d di t( iminc'l by the dcniaml of the public. 
ic c')ijcjii<iun to be drawn from the review of the wdiole 
(jin* ti*'iM iclating to tenure of land is that tliey are best 
1 b) tieednm of action of individual owners, guided 
by If intcii 't and family affection, and only restrained 
by l.iw wli'ii tli(‘ special circuir.^tttncc» of a high civilizu- 
tiun iiiti'Miucc abnormal conditions. iSince these motives 
o]M iMt m*. t hilly and healthily when laud is held in small 
( 't;i!( It *ai!y remains to glance ttt the method.s which in 
flilb icnt (oiintnc.s and by different authorities have been 
Hi/uivt* *! tn onemrage subdivisiun. ' ’> 

d'h'* iii'Ht gcncriil mcthixl Is that of Q(|Ual division of the Melliods 
inhcrilanic aimmg cliildreiL It in compulsory in 
C-lj.iiimd I.^lands, in Franco, and several other liurojiean ^ 

( ountiif:^, and it forms the rule of intestacy under the law 
of gavelkind in Kent, in must of the British colonies, and 
ill the United Stales. To its exiytnnce in the latter forni 
no rca.sonable objection can be takan. To its compulsory 
enforceniout there applies, though a modified dugreSi 
the same objections that apply to a compulsory mil d 
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primogeniture, with thi additional objection that it tenilH 
to limit the growt^ of population. ParontH who are com- 
[)olleci to give an equal portion to every child avoid the 
risk of subdivision by not having many children, a course 
which, if commondublo when the Old W<uld seemed in peril 
of over piqmlation, is a source of national inipovcrishment 
when the world affords profitable employment for hundrerls 
of millifftis i^ioro than exist. Among the |;hildreri them- 
selves the certainty of succession abates the sentiment of 
filial duty, and the <lesire to bestow a special bounty on 
one child who is favoured above the rest may sometimes 
induce the parents to speivMess than thtiy otherwise wouhl 
in the improvement of the whole estate. 

Subdivisiim of property may, however, be gradually 
elTeoted by prohibiting excessive bonuests. It has aUvsvs 
bcLMi recognized that the state has .-m unqiiestioimble rii»hfc 
to deal with property at the inoiuent of its transgiissinii 
fn)m tlie dead to the living, and no objecLioii could be 
iiuule to a rule that no one slioidd leave by will or through 
iiiti'stacy more than a certain sum or land jf et]uivjileiit 
value, to <ino iudiv«diivil. Thi.s would not generally athet 
the de.siro during life to hiikim and Irnprovo prt»perly, 
because the iiiqinived value vvoidd ' still be availoblii for 
division among all whom the ouner wislnul to l»enelit Hut 
it would in one generation reduce all of abnoriii:il 

size to properties of such dimension bs in the opinjoii i I' 
parliament would be iiiost serviceable for cidtivatjoii, and 
conscipiently most condu(‘ive to national liciudit. 

The abolition of the riglil. raisi'. nnaicy by niort^. gr 
of land would alsi» temi to pminoto its sidxlivision, .Nim c 
an owner in debt would be obliged to ."'cll u t*l Jii.- 

estate in order to pay his debts. 1’lie iriipio\crncid o* 
conveyumang, which woubj folluw from the general abtli 
tion of all intcre.sts in laud except that of .simp]»‘ ainl 
absolute ownersldp, woidd aUo facilitattj the sah* of hn.d 
The leading prim iple which sh^mhl guide h gi>lati*>n is in 
short that laud should be made capabhMif (he ea.^icst trails 
mis.sion from one owner to aiuither, and of the fnlle.st n e 
by him to whom for the time it bohmgs. 4’he mdinaiy 
motives of human nature will tiun caiicnr in tr.mslening j 
it fniiii those who are loast to (liosi* ^\ho an* nio.st capable ; 
of making it productive, and of indm'ing eacli since^-siNe i 
owner to bestow on it the labour and outlay by wliicli the 
maxirnuin of beneficial production will be hcmrcd 

Sen Moraiasnii, I/i.sfor}/ nf Ilnn> \ Von M.iuo f, in’il.t. ,h t 
in JJruf/ichhnnf \ bi., srJu^'htr (i,r 
ifioif/ ; 111., ih'r Stntitn t rhissuinf \ Id.. o > 

hVahnlmfi^ lA r /inucrhuft’, uinf. r \ N.i>sc, r, /•, 

'fn’ tnsriinff ui /\n<fli'Hti ; l„ilid;ill. I>>- 

Ti rrUnrUti in auf ihir luhiiuij \ V«»n n. 

dir rttjrarvrr/thH'iiiii^f in yort(d^‘uf» hix/td ; l/i\<l* \«', i^rti.ntir- 
pc/'fu \ Miiiac, Vit/iufc Ciwitnutiiiiri, ()i fhr Ftid iifiii tTfsi; ( olid* .1 
St/slrms of hiHil 7Vaajv ; lJr|Mn!> of II. M. lli M i > 
on Tniiurc <»f biuid, rarl. 1 ; >fiift\fniKri!,’ /,/ /Vo/;. , 

Marx, // m / 7(//n7n/ ; iforlttfi'l S|M'in «’r, S/ohrs : (Joniirr, /’/•■- 

ffrtys ctiul Porevii^ \ Hrodrick, Ltnui m I'noltnid \ l»n\d KiniiiMi, 

Ptiih'ifdrs of Prupnif/ in Land. 

L.\NDAIT, the chief town 4»f an ollicial ilistrict in (he 
Palatinate of the Uhiiie, llaviiriu, is situated iui the Qmdch. 
about 18 miles north-west (»f Carlsrulie. Among its \arious 
interesting buildings arc the (lothic church, dating from 
1285, and tho monastery, founded in I*J7<i, and now con 
verted into a brewery. • There is a considcniblc trade, and 
some inanufacturo. The population in IS? 5. was 7.V7t> 

l*^^ud;ui WHS Ukeu no hiss ilmii w*vrii liinis in tin* Tlmtv Yuon* 
'»ar. At tile tMiacn of Westphalia it Wa.s ii'dul (i (he Komi li. 
Had was guiiorally ladd by France till isl.'i. \^ lien it was icstonil 
to Ocriiifiiiy ; in 1816 it was annexed to Bavuna. In 1871 its Ibiti- 
iicatiuriM ware tiiialLy destroyed. 

LAN DEN, John, a difttiuguislicd iiiatlieinaticiun of tho 
18th century, was born at Poakirk near Petorborougli in 
Northamptonshire in 1719, and died 16 th January 1790 
Milton in the aame county. Most of his time was spent 
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ill the pursuits of active life, but he early .showed a strong 
talent for mathcnnitical study, which he eagerly cultiMited 
in his leisure hours. Jn I 7 (i 2 he was appointed agent to 
the blarl Fitzwilliain, and held that office to within two 
years of his death, lie liveil a very retircrl life, and .saw 
little or nothing of society; wdien he did mingle in it, his 
(h)giiiati.sm and pnuoiucily caused him to be generally 
shunned. He was lir. t Known as a nnithenintiriari by iiis 
essav-s in the Litdi^.s /Vo// // for 1 71 b In JTtibhe was 
elected a Fi'llow of Hm* noyal .So«‘i« ty. He* was w'ell 
acquainted and rmi/'hd with the work.s of the maihe' 
maticiansof his own time, and lj.i> been cjilksl tin* English 
H’Alfinlicrt. fn hi^ -r on tin* “ iloidnal Analysis,’’ 

in which In* projuiM*.-. to . nb.>l itnt» ba the method of ffuxions 
a pnii-ly algebiaic.il jie ihnd, h'* .^.iy>, “ It i.s by means of 
the following lhe<»!cni, viz , 

t* t rn.s) 

1 * l' ' J ■ ( I ..." 

(where, m aiicl n aie int‘ L"‘‘i.'), ili.ii \\» nr** ai-lc to [tiMform 
all the |>iinci[»ul operation^, m mii r.iiil ,in.d>.-i.-' : and i am 
Hot a liti le .'Hiirpi ised tli it a tlieoi t in nbs n and of .'ucli 
n*'e, '‘hoidii s«» lon,^ C't.ip'* tie* notju* nl al^ebiaisl.",'' 
’I'he. idia is o| ci.ium.* a ]‘llttll> h 'jilin'.it*- oiir. and may 
be ci.nip.iic-il wjtli fill! •*! La.-i m j- > t'>ti Jis F-'m iinh>\ 
His iMeinoir (I/i-m tln“ iiti'-ny inuiii>n “1 a bi»dy 
mu ♦.lins (.is the antin'!* u.i-^ iv.iH i enm iii>ioiiH ;it vaii.iuce 
" tlc'-e aiiivMi at b\ J > Aii i .i'l it atal l-’.ukr in ihcir 
.e."! IK 1 )'“. on (he .'aine .^id'jwb I le rcpn-diiees an-l tnrthcr 
'le\t! ind diiVii'U lii> own \iLw.sinhi.s 
. 1 /- ///'•// \ and in hi- p.ip* r in tio* /'//</- ./^ Ti'nif htrmft 

for J 7 'd. Hill j.oiid'Mi'' i.ipil.d jIk* 'Nuv i- .hdof the 
theoii 111 ktiiiWii bv hi.- h tine (obtaim d in Uni "in pi* to foiin 
111 the nn.nioir ol 177 d,.ind lepK-dnnd in the tii-l \Mlnme 
ol the .l/f ///•«//- 1 t"i lie* I .V['le>-I‘'n of tlie (111 

ol an hypeibohi in U ini.N of two i dipt a* au.-. 'To llnd tiii', lie 
integrate.-, a dill’eveiiti.d i ipi.itioii ilcuNed lioui the npuition 

/ 

' \ . . • 

iiit- i pK-tiiii! :i oiiirtnh- dl\ in c.n i?./- i.a-uN jr.d ilijant 
III. inner tin I « inb'jialN w Inch p:* -• in ti • n. i 1\ i - 1 1 in the 
fi'i I H'Mii 4 eipi-il ion we wiili ./ 1. * • , .iiid in-ti.id ot I 
con.' idol iheiuw > iii.il'h- /; / ; 1 . tlun 


whiih i'- tin* form Known .in b.ndi.n.N 1 1 .hinIoi mat nni iii 
the till oiyol 1 Hij'l ic liim t!< I '. . bi t lii.- iom .-t i j.ition <lue.s 
not lead liini to ol.t.nn l!.i* i.jnis.ii-nt of tlie re.sultiiig 
dill'eri ntial i 'illation 

wImo- 

\ I . ] V \ ^ 

due it woiil.l appe.o* i'> I --i ikIk’, and which (oN.riiiid 
1 above 1 .{nd. n'.s own I'cantiinl ii'idt) gives importance to 
: (lie tinoK \i\ a.N leading dincily to the qinulric tMH.Nforma- 
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IS.’l'Jh (wo brothers, Afrie.m e.xplorcrs. wiie o.olvi.- ot 
< *4»riiwiill. Iiiclnml Lander aceomp.inied the Nii:< r expedi- 
tion 4if IS’-’h 27 a.s C'lappertoUH attendant, ai|ii on j lie death 
of hi« master at ^)koto on tho Niger April 1827 , 
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leturned to England, and published an account of the 
expedition in 1830. He exhibited such capacity for the 
work of African exploration that the British (lovcrument 
decided to send him out to determine the course of the 
lower Niger, which wiis then unknown. In the expedition 
he was acconii)iinii.‘il by his brother John, who was better 
educated then liicliard, and who went as au unsalaried 
volunteer. # Loaving England in January 1830, the 
brothers landed at IV.idagry on the Guinea coast on Marcli 
22. Tlipy thi'ii (ravelled north-east to Boosa on the Nig<'r, 
and utter a trip north as far as Vaoorie they proeeeiled 
down the river in canoes. At Kirrei' lh(‘y were taken 
prisMiu'i’s by the natives, and after some delay were eon 
veyed ihovn tlii' river and managed to es(‘a])e in a brig, the 
rivtr journey lasting about live niontlis. Tln‘, Landers were 
thus able to lay down with apinoxiinato eorreetiiess the 
h)wer course of the Niger, and to prove that it discharged 
by a delta into the ( Uilf of Guinea. They lost nisiny of their 
records at Kirree, but published a detailed narrative uf 
their exploration in three volumes, in 1832 (Journal vj an 
ExpfJition ta t.rpltire tha ami Trrmiuatiou of flo 

iV/V/rr, by .lulin and Bichard Ijamler). In 1832 Bichanl 
went out again at the head of a well equipjied expedition, 
organized by Liver[MM»l iiu rehants for the piiiqiusetJ open- 
ing up traile in the Nigt'r, and founding a eoiniuereial 
settlement at the jum'tion of the Bimie witli tin- main rivei. 
After making several siieeessful juiirneys, he was ag;iiii on 
his. way ii[» the ri\er in damiary 1 s:; 1, when oiill. 2()th tlie 
party were attacked by natives, and Lander was w'ounded. 
lie died of bis wounds at Fernand(» I’o on February C*. 
John I.ander (licil Novmiber It), 1831). * 

LANDF.S, a <it!j)artment in tlic south-west of France, 
formed of [lurtions of the ancient provinces of Guyeiine, 
Bearn, and Ga'-euny, lies between l.‘) 30' and II' 32' N. 
lat., and O' 8' F. and 1 ' 30' W. long,, and is bounded on 
the N. by ( Jironde ; on the F. ly Lot-el-Giiroiine and (Jers ; 
on the S. by the Basst-.s Fyreiiees ; and on the W. (for t)8 
miles) by the Bay of Bi'^cay. fts greatest length, fn»in the 
mouth of the Adoiirin the .soiitli west to Arx on the border 
of Lot-et-(iaronne in tin; iiorlli ea.-^t is 81) niil(‘s ; its greatest 
breadth from east to west is abiuit 32 miles, and the area 
3399 square miles. The dejiiirtni'-nt takes its name from the 
lanJf^Sy sandy [ilain.s bumerly covered ly' llie sea, which 
occiqiy its gie.ite^ |Muti(ui, and •-\tend into the. de[iart- 
nieiits of (liroiiile and I*i»t et-Garoiine. South of the 
Ailour, the chh'f rivt^’ of tin- «l'‘parliiient, the country 
changes in character, and is railed /.a ^ V/o/u.s-sv^, a hilly 
region, which the various rivers coming (hovn from (ho 
Pyrenees inteiM'ct like the ray-, of a fan. Tlie Gaba.s, 
Luy, and Gave de I’aii are tlio ju iiicijjal tributaries of the, 
Adtiiir on tin* left. On the ri'^lil it i^ joined by the 
Midouze, foniu d by the junction of the Ibjiize and the 
Midoil. North “f the Adoiir the |»lain of Landes slojies 
gentlv to the iioiili west, airl empties its waters partly by 
tin* Liyic wlii< li Hmws intci the Arcachoii basin, partly by 
biiii>K whi« b lun int«» tlie hikes at the foot of ihii dniies 
whieii liinjt' the 'hhe .soil of this [»hiin is naturally 

sterile. It is composed of a mixture of sind, clay, and 
organic dcbii^. md re,.4s on a ^ub.•,^lil (jf tufa (a/los) whh’h 
is impermeable tn water; for threeajuarters of the year, 
conseqm^ntly, tin* wafers, .‘•etlling (Ui llie ^llmt>.^t level 
surface and uu il-h* tn iilter through, transform the country 
into nftivdjcK jji ,r,i- wliile in mriinier the Inmi of 
tho snn, dryii^^ up^he nnu -lKs, produces Tiialariniis fevers. 
But rini'ing Bie 1 I t twenty live \e;ir.’ min ii labi)ur h:is been 
expended in ilraiiiiu..' M»ire than 13 .'j 0 miles 

ot (liicheshave beeiidu/, aiidoi tin- l,| 1 2,000 aere.s which 
W‘Te uncultivated in l-’^.V) iwn-thirds have now' been re- 
cu.iiie.i, pr jijanted wiMi i.ae.t tnes. The coast, for a 
breadth of about 4 miles, is buidered ,by a succession of 
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dunes or sand hilld, hi several rangls parallel to the shore, 
and from 150 to 300 feet iii height. Driven by the west 
wind, which is most frequent in these parts, the dunes . 
were slowly advancing year by year’ towards the east, bury- 
ing tlie cultivated lands and even the houses. Breniontier, 
towards the end of the last century, devised the plan of 
arresting this scourge by planting thq dunes with mari- 
time pines. ^ the present time upwards of 98,000 acres 
have been thus treated, and the ^forests already supply 
some fine timber to the navy. In the south-west, cork 
trees take the place of the pines. On the eastern side of the 
diiiios is a si;rie.s Of lakes (Cazau or Sanguinet, Biscarosse, 
Auroillmn, vSt Julien, Loon, and Soustons), which have been 
siqmrated from the sea by the heaping up of tho sand. The - 
salt w.ater has escaped by defiltration, and they now are 
tjiiitc fro.sh. Tho climate of Landes is tho Girondine, , 
which prevails from the Loire to tile Pyrenees. Snow is 
aluuKl unknown, even in winter; the spring is rainy, the 
summer warm and storrfty; The*‘prevailing wind is the 
simth-west, and the mean temperature of the year is 53'^‘6 
Fahr., tho therinometdr hardly ever rising above 82° or , 
falling below 1 V Fahr. The annual rainfall in tho south of 
the department in the' iieighbourliood of the sea reaches 55 
inches, but diminislies by more than half as we proceed to 
ilic north east. .Most of the department is still in the 
condition of !((a(lt‘s, traversed by flocks of sheep, which are 
ke[»t by she]>herds perched upon stilts. These /anrfc5 are 
gr.idually giving place to forests,* and in extent of forest 
l imf this diipartinent occupies the first place in France., 
In the ('/oifossfy the richest portion of the department, the 
vino, muizr, wheat, millet, tobacco, vegetables, hemp, and 
Ihtx an; cultivated ; yet, small though the population 
tilt; tl‘ |»nrtmeiit does not prodqj;e corn enough for its owft '; 
etm.suinption. Tho exploitation of the forests forms the 
diief industry, 'rin; resin obtained from the maritime pine 
furni.'.hes by tlistillatiou essence of tutpentine, and from 
the re.dtlne we have various qualities of resin, which serve 
to make varnibh, ta[)ers, sealing-wax, and lubricants. Tar, 
uinl an excellent charcoal for smelting , purposes, are also 
ttbiaiiietl from the pine-w'ood. From the numerous iroa 
laces in the. department there was, In 1878, an outpt^ 
7,U0() tons smelted with charcoal, and 8130 tonsdurlngi 
the lir.T six immths of 1881. The cultivation of the cockj 
tree i-. who very irn|)ortant ; its produce is much sought after, ■ 
bt>tli by Fieiidi and by foreign manufacturers. There -are i 
aUo a Tiumber of brick and tile worksi and potteries. The 
dr)i,n tnient lius several mineral springs, the most important 
(lit )f I)ax, which wore frequented even in the) 
iim»' •*[ i!jj‘ J^onmns. The population of Landes in 1876 J 
was :)03,r)()8, or 81 inhabitants to the square mile. In 
1801 llu* population was only 224,272. The department 
im llnK^ three arrondissements (Mont-de-Marsan, Dax, and ' 
St S. vn), 28 cantons, and 333 communes. . Mont-de-^ 
Mai ".in is the capital of the department. It is noticeable 
that in its long extent of coast it has. up t^nsiderable port.; 
t)p[Mi^ite iTape Breton, hiivvover, %hori}.te Adour formerly^;? 
«*ntrr( d the sea, there is, close to land, adeep channel whore 
tlmic h hafi; anchorage. It was frojm^jthis once important 
haibour of Gape Breton that the dis^ovp^rers of the Canadian.. 
Llaiid of that name set out, ' 

LANDLOBl) AND TENANT^^pj^a been explained 
in the artide Land that in the 
thing as tlie absolute private ownemKilfl^' land is recognised. 
The absdiute and ultimate owper oiMll lands is the croWn, 
and the highest interest .that Can hold therein is 

a temiiiey. The largest the taw,,,thitt in 

fee simple, i.s after all only in), which t^e darner ; 

of the fee stands to relation of a tenant. 

All estates in land wotiU thei^ fall ^nder this heading, 
but on the pment*dc^i|^||p in oodu^/parlanoei it ia, 
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restricted to those holdiil^s which amount to the^hiring dt 
land. That tenure^ has nowhere the same importance as 
in the British Isles, ^ where practically the whole agricul- 
tural land of the community is cultivated by persons who 
merely hire it for a limited time from the owners. The 
social and political Ijparing of this fact does not fall within 
the scope of the presf^nt article, but it shows the important 
applicatioh ofjbhe rules of law which we proceed to state. 

Dismissing the tenant character of the landlord, and 
regarding him as owner pure and simple, wc have to deal 
with him as contracting to give up tlie occupation of his 
land to another person, the tenant, for a cdlisi deration. In 
Homan law, the tenure of emphyteusis (a kind of perpetual 
loose originally used by corporations but afterwards by 
private owners), and precarium (or tenancy-at-will) occU' 
pied to some extent the place of the law of landlord and 
tenant in our. system. Iriie [iroper contract of letting and 
hiring (locatio-conductio) os applied to land luid the follow- 
ing incidents. The conductor (tojilnt) was not technically 
regarded as possessor; t.c., ho had the ird of the 
interdicts in case eviction either the laiallord or by 
strangers. The locator alone could sue in respect of the 
land, but the conductor had a personal action against the 
locator on the contract. The landlord was bound to make 
delivery to the tenant and permit iiiiii to oc cupy fc»rtii(3 
term agreed upon, and to keep the |?iemistis in propi r 
repair. The landlord wati answerable lor nny injury jiri>ing 
to the tenant from the defective condition of the premiM s. 
Finally, “ the landlord must perinit the tenant to caity 
away not only movables but even fixt ures placed by the 
..tenant, provided the tenant did not injure the house. A 
; tenant of land was entitled to compensation for unexhausted 
"improvements except such ips he had specially agreed to 
execute in consideration of a lower rent’^ (see >lunter*.s 
7nirodmtutn to Roimn Law^ p. rjl). On the other hand, 
the cimductor had to pay the rent subject to (I(*(liu!tions for 
the total or partial loss of the crops, to t*xt*rc.ise due care 
during his term, and give up posscssiuu at its expiration. 

In English law the following terms are of fundamental 
importance. The landlord so contracting is said to demise 
ifiis lands, and the instrument by which the contract i.s 
impressed would be a demise or lease. The word lease 

very generally limited to the writing in whicli the agree- 
ment to let is expressed, but any contract of letting is 
^aa du the side of the. landlord a demise^ and as between 
the parties a lease* A lease or demise iiicans a grant of 
:4he exclusive possession of the thing in question for a 
definite time; permission merely to use the tiling for a 
particular purpose or on a particular occasion is a lice nce 
and not a lease. A l^e further inqdies that tlu* lessor 
intends to give up possession to the defendant for a deter- 
minate time, no matter how it may be, t;xpressi‘d, and is so 
distinguishable from a mere agreement contemplating that 
the parties shall on some future occasion enter into the 
relations which a lease creates. The consideration proinisi'd 
by .the tenant or lessee is termed the rent. The period of 
occupation prescribeil is the tenn* 

The Statute of Frauds (29 Car. IT. e. 3) enacts that “all 

* In the United States the law in BubsUntially Ujo same jis in Kn*'- 
land. The remedy by dfstireeli is said to be “biwoming unpopular m 
the United States, as giviuglui undue advantage to bunUord** over otlu-r 
creditors. In £iigla(^ the law of uttaciiineiil on mesne prornsj) 
has superseded the law^'o^, distress. In New York, North ("jiroUna, 
Uoorgia, Ohio, AUbamaJ tiB^neaseo, Mississippi, and 1joni>i!iim. it is 
inodiiled or abolished (see Boilvler*s Tiaw Dictionary, art. “Distress"). 

Other hand, a speedier remedy than ejeotmont has been pi-o- 
vided for Ira^ords,' by. wMi^ toy may bo ** i*ein8tateti, njion notice 
of a day or two, In oasM wheraa 'tenmit abandons the premises before 
the end of the term imliout'bdiixendeniig to lease, leaving rent in 
atrear, continues, to hold , over alji^ the expiration of his term, or has 
o^ome unable or nnwlliiiig to pay for the use of to premises ” 


leases, estates, interests of freehold, or terms of years, not 
put in writing by the parties so making or creating tho 
same or their agents thereunto lawfully authorized by 
writing, shall have the effect of leases or estates at will,’ - 
except leases fora term not exceeding three years, whereon 
the reserved rent aiuounls to two-thirds of the improved 
value. When rent is accepted by the landlord, tlie teiiaiicy- 
at-will is enlarged into a toiumcy from year to year. By a 
later Act, 8 & 0 Viet. c. l()<b a lease required bylaw to bo 
in writing must now be made by deed. 

A lease, like other writti'ii contracts, .should clearly 
indicatcj the partiiis to and tlio ctloet of tlie contract. A 
date is not necessary, and, in the ab-ence of a date., it will 
take ellect Irom the day ol di livny. lint it must contain 
the names or other .sufliciciil deM iiptimi of the parties, a 
description ot the premists to be denn.cd, wools appropri- 
ately expressing tlie l:u*t of a pre-i nt demise (deniisc or 
lease be.ing the usual wtirds), tlie. d.iti* at whicli the term is 
to begin and end, ami tin* rent. 'I’ln- lent m* other services 
created in favour of the landlonl by tiiL le.ise are, said to be 
reserved. And wlieii things that \vt>iild olherwi.^e belong 
to the tenant under the lease, as wtMul.-, limber, tree.*^, 
niim‘ral.^, Au-., are expre.ssly withheld, they are said to bo 
euipfed. lint lhe.''e e\[nes.''ions tie not ap^ilytti ctuiditions 
giving to the landlonl the right of slniuting, liAiing, and so 
on over the land, ur any right of way or ntln i e.i.-,enieiit 
therL'on. That can be vesttiil in tin.* l.imlloiil nn]\ by a 
re-giant from the leii.int, no matter by what e.\pre the 
right is'creiiteil. Siitli grant niu>t bi- by de'.il, and, wiiero 
a lea v of tlie land would be effectual without a deed, a 
nisei Nation ol such riglit.s a.s wj ha\t‘ mentiuueil would 
U' . Tlien* is a good ikiil of miseom eption on tlii'' [mint, 
for landlord.-, are not generally iindei^tood to hold their 
right to game (»n grant from their tenant.-. 

In [uiinl of length of It'rm teimiiLies an* di.-tingiiishalile 
as being either at sufferance, or at will, or irom }eai t«i 
year, ur for a term of ^eai’h. A tenancy by .-uffeiance I'xisis 
where a j»erson having obtaineil po.sse.ssioii on a lawful lillo 
holds o\er utter the title ha.** determined, c.y., a ti*naiit on 
h‘asi‘ for a term of years after tin*. e\piMtii»n ol the Ica.si*. 
It has been said tliat thi.- is not an e.-t.ite.il all but a lictioii 
to prevent the coiitimuil bring n-ganhd a.^ a 

tres[)a.'*'.s. It is not en'Uteil by coiitraei, but arises by 
inqilii’alion of law’ ; it is not a.-•^iL!nablc ; and [ms.'^c-sion (»f 
the land can be resinnrd without [•rr\iMU- d» mand to the 
.so called tenant. A tmaiiey at will e\M- wlaii tlic truant 
holils by agreement with the landlord, drli'riiiin.d*lr at tho 
will of either. .\uy signilication of a disiii'to teiniinate 
the teiiaiiry, whether e\'[»rr-sed as ‘•iclnr" oj !iot, w'ill 
bring it to an end. .\ tenaiicy from \‘.ir to )e.ir i.s a 
tiMiMiiey h*r one year errtain, and di In m'luMe only by 
a .six months’ notice to ipiit, .*an h iiotirr tnininating on an 
auniversary of the tlatr I'f the bcLiinniiig of the tenancy. 
A tenancy from year to yeai imi-l I.i^t at lea.st one year, 
but may be iletermiiied tin n, d a m\ nmuths’ notice have 
been given ; if not so detrrmiin d it mu -I endure fur another 
year, again determinable in like manner, and it will so 
endure until terminated by swell u notice. A[)art from 
e.xpro.ss agreement, it will be inqdied in law when, for 
example, the lainllord aecej*!^ lent }early or by [lerts (e.y., 
quarters) of a year. Sinulai ly monthly tenancii*s, el^etiy of 
fiumished houses or h»d-iiivs, would be iiiqilied fr<-in the 
fact of rent being [Mid once a mouth. Ihil that is a i.^htter 
of [ue.'^unqilion only. If it were [irovci^ llial* the [Mitie.s 
agreed to a temmey-at will only, [laymeid of mn b\ tlu* 
quarter or any other [»eriod would not enlaige the n.iliue .f 
the ienamy. Lastly, a lea.se may In fur a .pcvitn l feim, 
and the teiiamy in that cu.si* eumes to an « ml b\ the la[).se 
of time, without nutico to quit ur any other bf inah.ty. 
These are the agreements bv which the lelation.s of 

‘ XIV. -1 35 
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laudlord and tenant, as the phrase is generally understood, 
are created, and they are the agreements under which most 
of the buildings and nearly the whole of the agricultural 
laud are huhl by their i)ccu[ncrs. There are tenancies, 
however, in wJiieh the granter would not he spoken of as 
the liunllonl. Such is the position of tlie person to whom 
land isgrantfd for Ids own life, or, it may be, for the life 
of anotlhv. ealh d in lerhnieal language Uaiant for life and 
tenant i>nr iHitn r'u. Tho-^e are not ea^es (if letting and 
hiring to wlncli the relation of landlord and tenant is 
conliinMl blit are moile.*, of holding pro[K'rty. The same 
may l*e said of the leniis for long [u'riodN of years created 
for e:irr\ing out trusts in the settleiin*nl of estates. The 
tenant in sin h c.im-s is the person wlio, when wo come to 
the .nrreeniont of letting and hiring, si.uids in the place uf 
the landlord. It may be observed that tin* law-books di.'. 
tinguisli in piiint of dignity bet\^een (‘states for life, the 
lowot kind of frei'holtl estali‘s, and estates for any term of 
years however h»ng, which are only leasehold estates. 

lowiMtiiig to the ayreement(»r letting and hiring, it may 
luUaid down that any [*e.rson having an interest in land 
may, to the extent of th.il interest, create a valid tenancy. 
A tenant for years or ev(‘n from year to year uni) may 
stand in his turn as landloid to another tenant. If he 
[irofess to ereale a tenancy tor a periial longer tliaii that to 
which his own intere.st extends, lie does not tlieruby give to 
his tenant an lntere-^t available against tlio reveivioner or 
nmiainder man. Tlie subtenant's intere'-t wir r-xpire with 
the iiitere4 of the p*.i'-"ii wlio created it. Ihit as between 
the viibteii lilt and his imniedi ite lessor tlie t(‘iianey wJU ln‘ 
good ; and, nIioiiM tiio intt ri'^tuf that lessor beeome gteatcr 
than it was when tlie sid'teiianey was created, tin*, .subtenant, 
will h ive the bein lit (»f it In tlie sinie way, as between 
le.-^sor and less^M* laiidhad and tenant tlie latter ha.s no 
right to look be\oml the giarit of tin' foimer so as to eall 
in iiuestion his title, Ik- tli it title what it may, the tenant, 
by aeci'pting that [lo.Itlon, from deiivinp. that it 

18 giHid. It mas be iiotoi i< 'ndy bad, but lliat it nothing to 
him. d'iie 1 iiidiojd i.s not oldigeil to jirove his title a.s 
against llie tenant or any [m r.soii elainiiiig through his 
tenant. In an aeti ai of < iietmeiit (for the re(*ov(3ry of 
land) the per.'ou claiming po•^*>es'^ion nni>t in general prove 
his own title -mere. [*o-^^« •‘don being a j ritim hir/*- .siinieieiit 
deteiice, until a better title be .'Imwii Ihit a landlord 
.seeking ti> .saeiire. [»o ’^e^Mon of land lioni lii.s tenant i.s not 
obliged to prove any thing, except iiis light to reismiie po.s 
sc'.sion iimltM' the agieeim iit. TJie tenant, however, may, 
without disputing the v, lidity of the title under wliicli lie 
entered, show' Lh it it Iris .^inee been de.tmniiiied by lapse of 
time or by (.operation of law. 

A lar-.!'* p- at ion of the land of the country being Indd 
under .set t hniieiit s when by fin* [ii*r.son in po.she8siun f(ir tlie 
time* l»eing ha I only the legal iiitere.'t of a tenant for life, 
thri.e Were until leceritly gn-at dillieulties in the way of 
h ttiiig .-.iieh land ad'. ant.igeonsiy. d'lic Leasc.( and Sales 
of Sett] ‘.i I'btijte^ A' t, I now eiiijHiwers any pcr.son 
cntith il t ttli 'i nt i and prntitsof ii S' 'll led estate to dcnii.S(3 
the -.one i,\ fui anv teim not cxKiding twcnty-oiic 

ycais to t ikt etl'ei t in jiO'.se-..-'ion ami at the best rent 
olitiimd'h. Ith meiits euiitaining cxpre.ss dircctioii.s to 
tlie i.ndraiy .. *1, ver, avoid the statute ; and on the 
oth r h ind .i • 1tl< rnent may eontaiii powers to the tenant 
for Ii<K; to gi oit h tm even longer terms. 

^J’hi; legal# iig]j4 , diitie.s of landlord and tenant 

rc.s[)fg'tiv(‘ly nr*' in no t di iitied by the contract of 

tf nancy, ddie policy ■>) th,- ];iw’ }ju> hitherto been to allow 
the, landlord, who is virtually it not techiiically absolute 
owner oj tile land, to do as he pleanes with it. TLo 
vniitract of tfpiancy has hitherto l^een a free contract, and, 
although in the absence of contract the law itself defines 


the rights of the parties, there is hardly one of these which 
may not be displaced or modified by the agreement. This, 
it may bo said in passing, is the seat of the very widespread 
dinsatisfaction that exists in all the three kingdoms with 
what are vaguely tormed the land laws, A small class has 
been allowed to aciiuire absolute dominion over the land of 
the (country, and may impose what tprms it pleases on the 
ri'st of the community for the right to use the Ihnd- The 
law governing the devolution of land is intricate and per- 
ph'xing no doubt, and by making conveyances expensive 
hinders the free distribution of the land among a larger 
class of ownert^ But that us not the real root of the 
pnxsent discontent. Its real root is the absolute dominion 
of the. class of owners who are not cultivators, but who, 
h.iving the monopoly of the land, may load the cultivators 
witli wliat burdens they pleash. As for the law of land- 
lord pnd tenant, it is still greater misconception to suppose 
Unit to be in fault. It is what the landlord or tenant 
cIkhksc to make it. Tlilire is very little of it, independently 
of contract, and what little thqro is may be altered us the 
parties please. No ‘law can be better than one which 
allows mmi to make their own contracts and limits itself to 
enforcing them. That is what the law of landlord and 
tenant does. If its eilects are bad, it must be because the 
original conditions of the contracting parties are other than 
they ought to bo. • We shall have to show that practical 
cvil.H luLve led to a demand for an alteration on the law of 
landlord and tenant in the direction uf limiting the power 
olWhc landlord to impose teriiis on the tenant. 

One privilege imposed by the law on the landlord must 
bt» ( xci pted fr»un what has just been said. The right to 
di'^lrain for rent is a special interference of the law for 
tlir protection of the landlord^ Besidos suing for bis rent 
. 1 ^ a nun may for any other right, besides taking advantage 
••f vvhate.ver covenants he may have made for entry on 
default of payinent, a landlord may enter upon the demise 
piuiii.ses and help himself to whatever articles of personal 
pn»]»erty lie may find there, to an amount suiKcieut to 
^iiti'^fy his chiini. J)isireSH tis a gj^iieral rule e.xtends to all 
nmvublu property found uu the premises, whether belonging 
tn the tciiunt or not; but there are certain well-defined 
exemptions, as, for example, goods sent to a man publicly 
i iinying on a trade to be worked at or dealt with in th(^ 
w.iy nf his trade. And some things have the benefit of a 
«'oiiiiitional exemption, as horsea employed to work the 
ground, wliich .should not be taken so lung as there is any 
otIiLT ju'operiy to satisfy the distress. This privilege is an 
injurious interference with the property and rights of third 
]*('i.>oii.s, it expo.ses persons dealing with the ienunt to the 
daiigiu- of losing whatever property of their own they may 
iMMinit to be on his premises, and of having their claims 
HLMinst him postpmied to those of tbe landlord. This is a 
wi h; dejiartiire from the general principle of the law, which 
U to leave the parties alone ; but even liero the right to 
di'.lrc.ss may be expressly abolished in tbe contract of 
teiMiicy if the parties please* 

Again, the hind, on the expiration of tbe tenancy, 
bt.ciuim.s ilm absolute property of the landlord, no matter 
h«»w it may liave been altered or improved during the 
o(rupuii(}|i. [ii certain cases tho law has discriminated 
lictwci.ii the contending claims of hndlord and tenant 
(1 ) In n speci of JijrJm^es (which may bo shortly defined as 
iiiuvables HO atlixeil to tlie soil as to become part thereof), 
the tenuiib may sometimes remove them, when they 
liavc. been brought on the premUiOS for the purpose of 
being used in business. This, it is said, is done by way 
of enex>uraging trade, but it is euriaus that no siiiiilar 
principle has been admitted eneouragement of 

agriculture, (2) In respect of the profits 

of sown land, a tenant may he entitled to these whose term 
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comes to an end by the hil^pcriing of an uncertain contin* 
gency. (3) A similar right is very generally recogniased by 
custom in tenants whose lertn expires in the ordinary way. 
The custom of the district, in tlie absence of stipulations 
between the parties, would be imported into thoir contract 
— the tenant going out on the same conditions as ho came 
in. But with these exceptions the land in its improved 
condition [Aissos over to the landlord. The tenant may 
have added to iTs value by buildings, by labour ai»plied to 
the land, or by the use of fertilizing manures, but, whatever 
be the amount of the additional value, he is iu)t entitled to 
any conijiensation whatever. This again is fi matter which 
the parties may, if they please, regulate fur themselves. 
As a matter of fact, laiullords never allow a compensa’ 
tion clause to be inserted in their leases. 

The Agricnltural Holdinjgs Art, 1875, attempts 
remedy lliis injustice by enacting that compensation shall 
be paiil to tenants for improvements the benefit of wliicli 
has not been exhausted at the er.d^of the. lease. These 
are of thriMj classes: — (1) Drainage oV land, or 

onlargfMoent of buildings, laying dow:, permanent pastine, 
making and planting osier beds, making water meadows 
or W4)rks of irrigation, making gaidca. * D^ads, or bri<lgcs, 
w^ator courses, ponds, wells, lu* reservoirs, making fem es, 
planting hops, jdanting orchards, reclaiming waste lands, 
and warping land. Tlie tenant t(» estaHisli a claim for 
romjjciisatioii mast have Mie landlord’s roiisi'iit in wnling 
to the improvements. The compens:ition is a mmu e«jmil 
to the aiiumnl originally expended, less one twentieth b •• 
every year that lias elapsed since, and llie whole bemdit *)! 
the improveiuriit is taken to be evliaiisted in twenty > cars. 
(2) ikmlng lutuls with uiidissolvcd boms, elndking land, 
clay burning, claying, liming, lyid niarling land, after mdiee 
in writing given to the landlord. They are deemed to be 
exhausted at the end of seven years, and the e^unpeiisatum 
is the sum expended, less one seveiilh for every year, (d) 
Artilieiiil or other pureliused manure jip[»lie<l to the Jund, 
and cuke or Sillier feetling stuff eonsnined iheieoii by cattle, 
itc. HxliaiHlctl in two years, compenNiliuii to be a Mim 
representing its fair value to an incoming tenant. Tlie 
Act, however, has no a)>plication il' the j»arlies agree in 
writing, either on tlio conlraet of leiiamy or ollieiwise, 
that it shall not apply. In point of fact, landlords in^i'^t 
upon the reiiuiicialion of the Act as a condition of gt anting 
a lease. Tlie Act has accordingly been a ^lead letter. 

The mutual rights of the j>artics are, as we have already 
said, regulated to a large extent liy special pro\isions or 
covenauts in the lease. The most usual t»l' tlie.'se are the 
following:- (1) The kndlord covenants that llie tenant 
shall have cpiiet enjoyment of tlie pn-iuises for the lime 
agreed uptm, and in the absence of sneli a proviso a 
covenaul to this eflect will bo implied from the fact 
letting. Tho obligation makes the landlord re<j»onsible fur 
any lawful eviction of the tenant during the term, but. m»l 
for wrongful eviction uulesp ho is hiin.'^elf the wrongdoer, 
or ha.ft expressly made himself responsible for evic tions c»f 
all kinds. (2) The tenant is presumed to undertake to 
use tho property in a reasonable manner according to the 
purposes for wdjich it was let, and to do reasamihle repairs. 
The landlord is not presumed to have undertuken to put 
the promises in repair, nor to execute re[»airs. But the 
rtispectivo obligations of parties where re[»airs are, as they 
always are in leases for years, « the subject of express 
covenant may vary indefinitely. The obligation is generally 
niipoBod on the tenant to keep the premises in “good ooii- 
dition” or tenant liko repair,** and it will be construed 
With reference to the character of the premises demised, 
their age, and their condition. A ciivonaut to repair, unless 
umitod fliiecially, makes the tenant liable to rebuild houses 
^tfoyed by accident A covenant to keep in repair 
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requires the tenant to put tho premises in repair if they 
are out of repair, and to maintain them in that condition 
up to and at tho t;nd of tlio tenancy. A broaeli of tho 
covenant gives the landhinl an action for damages, wliieh 
will bo measured by e.>tiniaied injury to Ibo reveisinn if 
the action be bnmglit <iiiring iIkj tenancy, and by tin* Mini 
necessary to execute the repairs if the. action be brtmglit 
later. (3) The improper r »»f the ]»remises to th» injuiy 
of tlie revershmer is wns/,. V>*l nuf^iru waste is wlien the 
tenant by some pt>^ili\e ,u t <•! hi.-, own lias injured the jne 
niises; jHrnnusivt W’a>te Is wlu n the. Iiijvii v is eauseil by some 
omis.''ion. dVnants at will oi fiMm yi :ir to year are not liable 
for tlni latter. What is oi is iioi wa-le is in some iiistaiieiM 
dependent uii the eu.sttnn of lli ■ (tuintiy, but in gt.nei;d 
anything whieh dama.^f.s the fn i nr allei.s its nature is 
waste. Mven the en*et nm of m w laiililiiu- wtuihl, stiietly 
sp»‘akliig, 1 m‘ wa.'^te iinles.s tin* ji.i.-j eniild he f‘oiJ.''triJed a.s 
aiitliuri/iiig lln-ni. He-iile,. ihe.M* l*' la lal < '-inlil Imi , i in j -lied 
in law, the use of tin; premises nin} hi n -li a t*. d iiidi. linilely 
l»y .special j»rovi.' 0 .s. ( ’ovenants ag.dn -t i*- tin jtrenii.'-e.s 
fi»r the eairyiiiic nil of p.ii lieiilar li.eii - "i i .i it'i are 
the im)st usual. In lhi.> e.itegns v iii:i\ h* I'l.iei d l he nile.s 

j as ti) eiiUivatioii ti> be found in .i-i u iiltuial h.i-t.s, in 
which al.M> an ol)lii::iii(in to I'uUiv.ite jn « nnlbi iiuly w itli 
the eii.'-toin uf the ili.^tiiet would bi iii:[>lieil. 1 » (‘.»ve- 
muits by tile tenant tu iiisUle and ki i p imniLd the 
piiuiiises an* ;d‘-i> eoniinon, and it tli*- ] ii lui .m* 1* ft 
I nniii.^iiied fer tin* sinalle.'t pMition ot tin- t« nii, .iltheiieh 
j tln*re may be JU) thiin.iLie by tin*, the i’i»M ir.iiil hi«»lviii. 

I (.’») Th*’ rales uiul aie genei.ill\ the “uhjut of 

speei 1 * et»\eiiaiit< < hu' tax, llie prn}»eit\ tax, i*^ ^pl^•ialiy 
( \ nlid. H must lie p.iid ]>y tin* I.L’nilonl, aiul if tin: 
tenuni slnuhl pay ii tin* Inmllonl inu.-t didma it tnun the 
rent, d'he paitie> e.innot b) eojitnn t inak'- any dith n nt 
ai r.iniieineid. Another eliai ::»* mi l.jinK tlie n iil i li.ii^je 
llxeil under the Titlie ( 'miiniutal imi Ait.- in Inn n| tdii'S 
- i.s not a [>i].-onal ihaige agaiii''r mtlni l.intll'Mii m* 
tenant, Inil i > h \ iai»le by di - In .-s, Ap.ii l lit in .ijn - itn nt, 
the eiiarge, it [»:dd by tin* tenaid, iii.iy he dulinted In-m 
the rent. ( )lln r late^ and eljai::i wlnllnr ]>iiin.iiiiy 
iinpoM-d t»ii lamiloid or ttnaiit, in.iv he iinj*u.<-d h\ the 
euntraet u[»on mie or otlier tlii* p.nt i. ^ nia\ .leni. 

'riie ineideiits ot relit it^ amount . w i.i tin r ii.\t .1 «.r tlintii 
ating, it.-; nature, wJietlier in iiimn \ m uf liei u i.-r. Pine 
and mode of pay iiient, Ac. an- lixed h\ lie- aenmiient 
of the jiailie.s. Wlieii llie land Jin- hii n eiiiipiiJ witiiout 
a letting, the owner lia.s an aetieu .i-ain.-t tin oej iijn’er tor 
ecjinpen.'-atimi for n.se and onupilioii, an nndei taking to 
pay being iinplii'il from the f.n-t ot oMiijMiion lUit in 
otlier <\peN the rent due a matter ot .i:,n i ineiit iatweeii 
till' jiarties, the law interpreting ti iin- when iieet ssary. 
Tims an agieenieiit to j*ay a lent «'t Clt'U, iio limes of 
j>aynn‘nt being inenlioiied, wtnikl he ecn. lnud as an .igree 
ineiit to pay tii.it rent aniui.iily. Ih ni p siiid to be dz/cat 
the fir.sl moment v»f the day ;i[-poii.tid tor payment, and 
ill .invar at the hi.-t inonunl ol the day following. It 
ha> ahvaily been .•^.litl thnt, in mhliiion to the light of 
action a.s for an oidni.iiy diht, llie l.indloid ha-s a !-[>eeia] 
right of distre.ss. ’Die Ji-M ii.int may al.<o gi\e him the 
right to (‘liter and i jet t the 1* n.int on non tuiyinent. 

Co\enant.- an‘ said to “mn with the land ’* when the 
liabilities and rights en .detl l»y them pii'-s to the :l^vlJnee■. 
of the original j'Ui In s. At common law it w.i.. s.nd ii.it 
covenants “ran with thi‘ land hut not wwth lN‘ iv\ ei -H'n, 
tho as.sigiit‘i‘ of till' lexcisii'iier not having ilie rigiil.- «*l tla 
original le.'->er. jliit the a^.siglll■t‘.^ oi h»'th j-.ii’ln.'' lur.t* 
been on the same footing since the sliliite .‘bj lleiiiy \ lli 
c. .‘hi. The following covenants “run with the l.imi 
(1) all implieil coxcimuts ; (*2) all express eoy nants con- 
eerniug something iu being at the time of the covenant 
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and “parcel of the demiHo”; (3) covenants relating to 
things not in being but to be built or done on the premises, 
if the covenant be for the covenantor himself and “Ms 
assigns.'* r>iit things merely collateral do not bind the 
assigns even if they be named. 

The riglit of the tenant to assign his lease — as well as 
his right to make an underlease — may itself be restricted 
agrK nieiit, and covenants to that etl'cct are not un- 
conimon. Sonietime.s the tenant covenants not to assign 
or umkrlct without consent, ami it may be provided that 
such consent will not be refused exce[»t on reasonable 
groiiiiils. The lessee is nut ilisch.ivgeil from liability by 
-the as.sigimiciil unless the landlord acce[>ts iho assignee as 
his tenant, and even then the original lessor will remain 
bable on his uwii express eovemiiits. 

Tht5 term may be forfeited either f(»r breach of some 
eondition on wldo!i the lease was granted, or in virtue of .i 
speei-Hc provishm for ro-iaitry on breach of any covenant. 
Snell a pruvi.M.) is generally attached to the covenants, and 
the effect of a brea'di of a covenant so protected is to make 
the lease voidable at the. n[»lion of the landlord. Tin* 
tenant eanm»t take advantage of his own default to 
terminate the tenancy. Tlie landlord must signify his 
intention to avuiil the lease by some specific act. If he 
accepts rent, or, il seems, if he even asks for it after notice 
of an act of forfeiture, he wai\es any breach of covenant 
up to that lime, but not forfeiture for future • i continuing 
^ breach -s. Tlie condition of lorfeiture on breach may be. 
atlaelied to any covenants tlie parlies i boose to iiiak(‘, and 
may Ihenffore- in many «*ases press hardly on the tenant, 
who for a triding default may lo.sc tlie whole value^»f his 
term. The courts in some, few in.staiiees uill lelieve a 
tenant fnmi forfeiture. Tlius they may relieve once 
against a forfeiture tor breach of covenant to insure, \\li» n 
no damage has occiirreil and an insurance is in effect at tlie 
time of application, llelief \sill aUo lie given for forfeit me 
by non-payment of rent, if tin' arreirs be ]»aid up. Ami 
on the ground of framl, m cideid, or mistake forfeifiin r. 
may be ivlievcd ag.aiiel in uiln r « uses. 'I’lie determination 
of a lease by forfiiture llie same effect as its determina- 
tion in arty other way, in destroying sulitenaiicies or other 
rights createil under it. 

ft will be .-Nn ii that will] a few in.^ignificant exception^ 
the contract is left by law to I'e regulated by the parties. 
In one particular an impoildiit change has been iiiadi^ by 
a recent Aci. d’lic right to the game, as we liave alri*ady 
pointeil out, can only be, taken out of tlie tenant by an 
e.vpre.s-* grant ncidc by him. 'riie (Jnmnd t Janie Act, 
1H8D, enacts that “any occnidor of land shall have a.s 
im ident to and in-ir'parable from his occn[i;itiun of the land 
tlie light to kill and take groiiml game lliercun, i-oncur- 
rmtij any other person who may be entitlcfl to kill 
ainl 1 jk" gtoimd game on the .same land,’’- . ubject to 
fij^.iin 1 jfiditioii- which need not be recounted here 
An'l'‘».\ ry -j .O' ‘ ’iient, condition, oi airaiigemcnt which 
pnrjioir- i , ,i.\. t or alienate the right of the occupier, .'-o 
deel.in*!, fj .,nd re-ervcd to him by thi.s Act, or which 
givt-. to . ii'ij -I- any advantage in considenition of 

lii.> fotb'Mi: tfj ^ 

any di-ids,i: , ig.- 

!.‘ \.,i i .Nootijer rlaii-e jn'ovide.s that, when 


' ‘ i e, . udi right, or imposes upon him 
II c.,)j-(.(jin nci; of his exerei.sing .smli 


the right to ki 
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ground game is at the passing of 
ai otlj* r than the occupier, under 
" ciipii-r V rights under the Act 
‘ ic c mitil the determination of 
itic- nil “hares and rabbits.” 

’ii< < •ttli.c t of loi'iitloM i:* I Oll.Si'Ii.Mni 

|M Miril ; hilt hy statute it is Tiiaih* 
' ' ‘i jiiiii hdV'iM, A lease for any 
1 i !•«' in writing. The lessor and 
18 Tcpreient^tivts uic bound i y . wMiieu lease w hich is “authoiiti- 
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cated in terms of the statutes and delivered, or fortified hy rei in^ 
termUuSf^ or sanctioned by homologation ” or which is an oiler, 
followed by r^al evidence of acceptance, or written articles or 
conditions proved by written evidence to have been adopted by 
tho parties, or even a written obligation to grant a lease. The 
singular^successors of the lessor .will bo bound wlicro he is bound, 
providod (1) that tho lease is definite as to subject, rent, and term 
of duration, and (2) that possession shall ,huvo followed ns a badge 
of real right under the statute (1449, c. 17). Thus, while a lease of 
any duration will be good against tho lessor and Ids heirs, as against 
singular successors it must in genoral have a definite term of dura- 
tion, unless it he .s])eciaUy warranted and homologated. Tho usual 
term in agi icultiival lea.scs i.s nineteen years, and longer terms ai*o 
common for huibUng and minirg jeasc.s, but there appears to bo 
.v;oiiio uiictM lninty as to whether any and what limit must be imyiosod 
on the b ngth of a term. 8o, as to rent, it may be os ugainsi tho 
grantor a merely nominal sum, or may bo retained by the le.sseo for 
debt ; but as against singular successors it must stand payable. 

10 ut, it i.s saiil, may be eitlmr in money, grain, or service, but it 
niu.st not be elusory. Rent in tnopey is generally payable at the • 

‘ ‘ li g.il tl nils ” Whitsunday and Martinmas. The uldigation to pay' 
ivnl is extinguished hy the destruction of the subject, and this 
])iiiii‘iph‘ appiMi's to have^lit^cn applied to tho partial destruction of 
till’ ‘suhji i i iu-casioin‘(Uby tho disastrous failhre of a particular season. , 
“ Will'll thi* iU*.s(nii‘lio»' is jKuliul, the point is more doubtful ; and ’ 
ihi- distiui tion snnn.s to he that, if it be peiinanent though partial, 
till* failnii* of lh(* snlyi ‘1 1 h‘t will give relief hy entitling the tenant 
to ii iioniitf till- Ica.M* iinle.ss a (hMlnctiou be iilloweil, but, that if it 
Iw nil li ly ti iii|><»rarv and occasional, it will not entitle the tenant 
III ii lirf. In the dei i-,ions, however,' relief has heon given to a 
yii-.iti-r lAti-nt til. Ill that distinction would authori/.e ; thus devasta- 

of tin* eiop by slonns, if quam lokrnhife, has been 
.idinitti d as a l'IoiiiuI of ubaieinent ; but as the tenant takes the risk 
ot tlii'.siMSDns il mmst at le.njt be .sonic exti&ordinary event that will 
jipliiy .Mil b a dei ision” (liell’s /V/nc?p7fMr). And it would appear 
th.it tbo ti iMiit bii.s no relief against such partLd destruction of the 
.subject li t a.s iii.iy be oisawioiied by a Slibs^uent laiv, as for ex- 
aiiiplo in till' ra^e of a fishing lease, by an, Act extending the close 
tjiiie. !;• nt 111 . ly be recovered cither by personal action c wthA 
eiiuivali lit of distiv.s.s, vIz., hypolhce. (Blit see IlyrOTrtKC.Mjjjll 
S* ot<’)i law thiTi' is not, as in Kiiglish, a pi'ivta facie right 
tl mint to a.s-si;;!! tlie lexseor stil>lct the premises. (i)n tho princi]^ 
lit ihhit.is in'i\so,n\\ tho laudiortl is pripjliffbd to have cxcf 
^i\i- tlioM' wlioni lie lm.s expressly adnnt?led, at least in, ordinary^ 

I tli'iiiL'li :i diirerenl rule prevails in longer leases. Even the* 
1-. ii^ of ii iiaiits Wi re at ono time excluded, but they now succeed 
to till* Il .ISC. Till* obligations of tho parties as to inode of cultivii' 
lion, .iiiiiiiint of n-nt, length of term, repair, and so on are for the 
ii.o t part n guluti d a.s in Kiigland by the express provisions of thfl|^ 

11 .i-,i‘. 'fbi* ti'iiant is bound to giv« Up the premiscH at the exj^ilA- 
lion of the ti nii without eoinpen''atioii for any permanent or unet*’ 
h.iusli-d iiiipiovfini'iit ihercoii. “ It is implied,” says Boll, “in thO 
I iiiiti.ii-t of li iKse tliatany buildings, fences, or improvemeuts wMoK 
tlii- ti-nant may .spoiitaneou.sly make are made in contemplation .pf 
lii^ own inti ivst and for his awn iiso only. And so he hu'^nb’ 

I l.iim fill .siii-li iiii’lioraiioiis uttho end of his lease w'itbout spcbilf 
M I pula t ion. ihit, if tho tununt’s possession be terminiitcd abrapUf 
and pn niatuii’lv,lif oiiglit in cuuity 16 be entitled to recomfiehse., 

/r> f II ini.— 'I'lie law of landlord and tenant has been until recently 
‘ 'ilmt.niti.'illy the .saino as that which has already licen described foif 
l.iid.ind, .Ill'll it will only be necessary toiiotice here tho more import* 

.1 11 1 I'h.i iigi a t hat have hoeu made in Ireland by legislaiiou. It 
I> point'd out, without touching at all on tlie vexed Irish Wd 
ip.i imn. tlint the inconvenience of ttic . situation in which a 
!ni ui d 1 1 i . own tlie soil, and lot it out on hire on what terniH they 
p' I I ? . . lit iv.itoi.s, ha.s Wii felt with particular force in IrelanoJ 

i< .Itiiii- ]•. thi* one. industry of th's cdifatiy, and that industrj^ 

' mi nndi r conditions which 'msde it all but impossible; 
j iiii 1;'. Il tl 1. 1 li t. wa.s, ftp tally with tbe.EnjKtisbteiiapt, at the mercy 
I o! I;] I Midlotd. If he mode improvettibhtSi'ho did so at the Hsk oi| 
till III iiy evieiion or by b6itig'^ed^for theni by an in* 

I • 1 1 1 . Thai nse(*urity of his ienoiw^vs him tha a|teniativ4i 
oi dl ling fo better his farm pr hiwHiig his farm iiritbout 
bi tt-iing hi If. At tho Hmneiime trafeexistsd ip lr«|]aii^^ 

I oil I ipii III I- of • irriimstiuccs pecldiairktdf ftb ^ excesMive 

I iimpi iitimr tor land such hh h(M ney^J^fi^arallcled in England. 
Tin- ii.it ni.d on Iconic of this CQndirt6MP^h!ngH.^aB tf ddliunid iW 
.'•iiiiji iliiingc in the hiw wHli^ iCOufdrV^pY^, 

nity lor tin ir industry. 

I h ngc^ by tin* cxi.st»*nre in f^flStbip 

ihi fiiiTc of law, wlijch This 

wa custom oT :whi<»i:^hh^^|lrarts 'CouM 

notice, and any latidlor4'^,^J,^', inf|^ iosisi . uppD 

Tills is ioferred frim iba liijil liSp l^oj^tor hss knowingly 
mitted acts “hot vjT t£s Isisor on tto IMtft Ql 

the conti'act**^ 
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» it in Kit dealingH wifli h\» tenants. Kor was the cnatom 
everywhere clear or uniform. ** It is a* strange thing to 
say,’* says Mr Butt, “But it would ho impossible to frame any 
statement as to the nature and nieaiiiug of tho custom whiofi 
would bo univorsally atweptod tm a correct description of its char- 
acter.** ^ Tho Ulster custom liad, however, two main' features— 
fixity of tenure, and free right of by the tenant of his interest. 

So long os tho tenant pays his rent tlio landlord will not use his 
legal powers |o put on end to tho tenancy/* says Judge Longiield, 
describing the syi||em, and the same authority adds that “ the sale 
by an outgoing tenant of his tenant right is to be with the approba- 
tion of the landlord. This approbation . is not to be capnciously 
refused, but on the other hand the tenant is not at liberty to 8«d«‘ct 
any substitute that he thinks prope^ irrespective ofjiis character and 
possession of sufficient means, for the ctlicient cultivation of the 
land.”*'* - The strength of tho custom may hr esliniatcd fmin a htat*- 
menimade by one of tho witnesses before the Devon commission : 

“ If systematic attempts were made aniongst Uic pro[)rictorM of Ulslrr 
to inva<lo tenant right, I donut Wlievc tbeni is a force at the dis- 
posal of the Horse (luards suific.ient to keep tlie, jm-.icc. of tin*, pio- 
vimte,** And Mr Butt estimates that the sum which tenants imdi-r 
the Ulster custoia would receive on tlicr salo of Hu ir tenant right 
would amount to more than £2v/,000,00'\» 

The Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, IS/O^cn.-nts, nvj< ^on 1 .that 
“the usages prevalent in the province of DDi, ■ in this Act int<‘iub‘*l 
to bo included under the xlenoiniir.it ion of lie* Uist* r tenant light 
custom) are hereby declared to be legal, and sl-ill in the <*asc of any 
holding ill the province of Ulster proved to ht- snhject ilnTi*to ho 
enforced in the manner provided by this By section 2 like 

usages elsewhere tluin in Ulster arc in like nuiiincr lcgalizc<l. An«l :t 
tenant who is not ontilled to cqmiiensatioii under s(‘( tions 1 and *2 is 
^ nevertheless declared to be entitled to ibc follotving lights:- (U if 
holding under a tenancy created after the pnssing of tin* Act ji'. is 
, disturlicd in his holding by tho hindlord, he shall beentiihsl to'etuu- 
pensatiou for the loss whicli the court shall lind to have 
incurred by him, subject to a scale of inaxiinnm ainounts varving 
from seven years rent on holdings of the annual value of .£10 and 
.under to one year’s rent on holdings of tlie value of .iloo and over, 
and in no case exceeding £250 ; and (2) lie may, on ({uitt it:g liis iiold- 
. iug, claim coinpoiisaiiou in respect, of iiuprovoinents iimdc l>y biinsrlf 
' Or uis predecessors in titio, subjec‘% to <’ertaiii rousiderabiH cxrcp- j 
tions, 08 reganls tenancies and improveinents. The second ]«art nf ‘ 

.the Act contains clauses to 'facilitate tho purehase, liy tenant'. »it the 
fee simple of (Inur holdings, and Uio tliiid pail authorizes the coin- 
. missioners of public, wortesin Ireland to ad van ee, moneys both to 
landlords for payment of cofnpensatioii for iinjirovoineni ; and to 
. tenants for tho purchase of their holdings. Section 41 einicts that 
the board, if they are satisfied with the security, may advance, to aii> 
teiiant’fbr tho jiurpose of purchasing his holding, in pursuHnee of 
the Act. any sum not exceeding two-thirds of the ]»viee of such Imh 
ing, .aha uiioii an order licing made by the hoard such holding shall 
be deemed to be charged with an annuity of live pounds lor cvei > one 
h^udt^.pouiuls of such advance, and so in proportion for any less 
eum, such annuity to be limited in hwour ot tlie boaiti, and to be 
decUred to he repayable in the term of thirly-tivo years. Section 
'46 requires the Lauded Estates Court on the .sale of e.stales to 
afthrd as far as may be consistent witli the inlere.sts of the person.s 
concerned facilities for sudipundniseshy teiimits, whetlu i by si lling 
the estate in suitable lots or otherwise. Tbc principle f»f fran.dVr- 
Tinjj the occupying tenants into peasant ]n-opi ii-tors wbieb tlic'c 
clauses are intendca to carry out is awsooiateil with the name n\' Mr 
Bright The Bright clausea have not had tin* lu'aetieal success that 
was hoped for, — a result. which is attributed to the unfitness t»f the ^ 
Landed Estates Court for working them.* And it may be added that I h ss 
tlie Act of 1870 failed to' aatisfy tho wishes of the Irish \ioople, 

’• racki^'nting and eviction )>eing atill possible, and tho pvooc.H.s for 
obtaining compensation brag tedious ami expensive. 

^ The Land Law (Ireland) Actji. 1881, was ju’cnniingly passed. Sih-- 
tion 1 provides that the tenant for the time being of every bolding 
not specially excepted inay'eelihis tenancy for the best price ibut can 
w obtained subjoetto certain conditions and provisions s])(*cifiod iu 
\ sixteen HubseoUona. A tenant from year to year is not jiermittcd to 
.. ^ibdivide or sublet hie hdlding without pcnni.ssion of 1 lie lamllord. 

A person to whom a teui|litd(eaheqtteathed the tenancy is iu tin* same 
position 08 a purc)iAsei^^|i^,!^alo. Wien a landlord denmmls an 
increase of rent from'^W'^ro^nt or future tenant, then (1), if tho 
tenant Nubuiit^ his tenaii^jihan become a sbitutory tenancy, sub- 
ject to statutory /c^nditioiSi.. fer the period of lift ecu yca-.s: (2) ;i 
lutnre tenant nqti'acccptil^jiiaoreese but selling shall be entitled to 
receive such amcmhh'M a wirt may fix for depreciation of the scll- 
lUR value by; the' ^ a tenant, not accei>ting but not 


selling, is entitled to comprusation os for di.stnrbanre ; (4) and a 
present tenant may apply to tho court to have a rent fixed. A 
tenant during a sbitiitory term shall not bo compelled to jiay a 
Iiiglicr rent ihaii tin*, rj id pa^.dde at the coiiimonceinent, ami slioU 
not bo compelled to quit except on breach of tho .statutory conditions, 
somoof which arc as follows: — the tenant must pay rent at tho 
Appointed time, iniist not eDinmil per.si.stcnt waste, nm.sL not suh- 
divulo orsiiblot orere« ta dwelling house otherwise tliaii pit»videil 
ill the Act. Agistment, orh ttiug fur past me, mnl letting oA conacre 
for growing ]»ot!i toes or oIIkm* i cinp mu* not within this pi o- 
bibitioii. 'rim landlord retain-, tlie ri‘.;lit to mter for tho purpose 
ot taking minerals, stone, tindM-i, ni.iking io;ids, hunting, shooting, 


a jinhlie hoiisc without 
. t<i pifjinliiM* any i jei-t- 
i lent iHMTued duo for a 
iliitoi\ lenii.‘ 

luM for <1 istnrhancc 

.iliit il ill lli(* Art of |.s7u. 

I h\ tin* A< I) to li\ a fair 


Ibitiila iS* « ^ ttK^wrtgla and- rwnUia of tli 

^ ***• Qiilfci, /WH»' J8» 


TMdtttf in IrHuml, by 

the Ulsttir caiit«un will bo 

OUMKoii Mm' 18» #0 1889, by K. Barry O’Brien, 


fishing, and so on. The tenant in 
tho landlord’s t-on^'iit. Tie* se. ii. 
iiient f«»r mjii-]iayim nt «'f lent in i. 
holding before tlie coinimaiei'nM iii • 

Seelions fi ami 7 amend lln* law i i 
and eonipeiis.it ion for iinprovi nil nt- 
Sei*fion .S lint hmi/es the roin t (to !'• i< iii 
lent <IH the a}*]iliealion «*f eilln i paits, and -m h ,udiM.il i.-nl .shall 
he the rent of tile tenaney for tin* si itnl'ny t* im ut Idle, n yeais as 
above de.seri bed. 'Die i mirt is ti h !• lliiiMe wli.il i, a fiir i/m 1 after 
heai iiig]»ai 1 ie--, lia\ ing .i ilue ii g.nd lo t]ii n i, |i, , l iv r in:, o-sts and 
to Hie ein-uni^lam I nl the I use, Jioldlllg, and dl' lli.l. .\ lew sl.itu- 
ttn*y 1i rill sluill m.i Iu gin niitil the r vjniatiun ul i }<i m . ding one, and 
an .dtenitioii ot jiiilieial n i;l sliall nut l.ik. ]i1.n'-.il h*.--, mtei v.iU 
than fifteen \..ii.s. Two ini|ioitant ,-iih-i i 1 lun , ih-. n,- to ho 
.s])eeially notiei d. Il, is ]»ro\iilL‘d /'siih'M etiun ‘j, il, t llie ■•.. iit may 
disallow the leiiaiit s apjdiratioii if it he -Mitislud that Mhe ]ii r- 
in.imiit iniproxi mt Ills ” on the holding, wln’-li it »'..ntid li\ the 
tenant would liave entitled liim to euinjien - il iun imdi : ilie .\its 
of is;<) and have hei n made and ni'diil.niji d l.\ tin- l-.iml- 

lord ami his piedeeessor.s in title and not made oi aii|unid l-v the 
l»*n.int or his jiredeeessnis, Hu tin* ollu-r haii*!, no imt shall he 
■tlluwed III ;n.ide payihle in le.sprel oi impiuvemeiils ne.ule hv the 
tiii.inl orhis piede. . ,sors in lith'for whuh, in tii iiilon ol the 
eouit, t‘ l y .sli.dl not h:i\e hei n paid by tlie Kilidli -r liis ]irede. 

»*s title. Wlieii applii at H‘ii is iiiade to the i-iiiit to Iiv a 
pi d p lit on r* lioMing nui siilt]|.et l.» the I Istei Im.iut light or 
oilier .Mialo^oU , . ii'.lom, the pailies by :\gieei,.. nt or the I unit may 
fiN a value on tin* tenaii. y ; and, it duiin;: tin* tniii tlie tenaid 
‘•honhl givi li.o t.i the l.uidloid of his mtinliun to siH, the 
laiidlold III. pin * ti nam v at the \ line s.i ti\ed, ,sii1»iei t to 

addition for siihse.pu*nl impioveim nt.s iid deduilion for ilapi- 
d.itioii-.. Suhset lion lo ]trovidi‘s tliat the amount of nn ,i y or 
monev’s wortli tli.it may li.ive been paid a- given loi the t» n.i n V‘»f 
any lioldiiig h\ a liii.inl or Ills [unhi'.s- is in I il Ic, ol Ini w is iliail 
to the landlord m Jjis pi . .it m -.'ui m tith' •! id' il -i If. ep ii I 

tioni other euii -nleiatioiis, he a gioimd fm ledming a ineii-.isn g 1 1 e 
rent of sm h holding.” 

'fill* Aet nM\ h(M*\i luih d by agicenieni ; fullows. 'fhe la hud 
[ and tenant ma\ .igri e to a “ Jiulii I le.i.'-i* ' tm tliii ty-oiie \ i ; .iml 

; iipwaiids, x\hieh if appro\ed hy 1 • eoint will take i-IImI, .i ihe 

1 holding w ill h(* vegulatnl h\ tlie 1 n‘ aiul md hedmmd »ul I to 

tlie.Vet. The ji.n ties may iiciee t.i .1 •• ti\i d t \hi. !i 'h.dl not 

he deemed .aihjei f to tin* .\« t, wln« h .sli.ill I"' li. Id uj ai ]i ■ • iidi- 
1 ions us part ii s may agiee I’pon, ;indw itlinteiem e to \l. ilulu ...ml 
.sliall consider the intejest ol [n rsons elitith d to .(11 . It. u| in|. lest 
after a ]»n'enl limitetl owner. In su« h .i i i"!' ll-- It noil hall p.iy 
a few farm rent, whi* li mii> or may not h.- -xiihitii to ie\ .dni'.tion by 
tho court, and shall not he i'oin]ielled to ipm hi^ hohliim except on 
hi’eaeh of stnm* of tin* • "iiditions pit viunsl deel i I to he slat.utory . 
These are tin* mail piovisions o tin \» I, tahUsliing more or 
ompletely what .lie kimwii ^ tin tin*' K's “fill rent.s,’’ 
“fix I tenuie,” .ind “ fne .snli . ’ M is. e lain i-ns pmvisioij.s sup]»lH- 
mental to these ean inily he hiielly mdi'-. 1. .’seetioii 20 ena<'ts that 
tlie “ tenam ies to which the A« t appli« s sh.ill li»> -loeined to li.*<VC 
det I mined W lielievel the landlord Im-. P '■I lin'd pnssi-.,>inil o'tlm hold- 
ing either on the oec'ii'-ion f n piii'h.isi i.v him of lin b-muii’y ot 
default of !ln‘ tm.inr in sel >’ *’P' of law or n vcrler or 

otherwise.” But a teii.in* tiohlin nnd<'r an risti-r or othei analo- 
gous eiist in sliall he 1 nli' Il il tori hem tit <»f .siieh ••u.'^ttun, nm w ith- 
sl.inding hdei miii.f i »n td’ his tenaney by hreat h «d st-itu 

toiy eomlition. Se. tiuii 21 dials with existing leases, which aie to 
vi'inain in loree. hnl .it t he expir.dion of such leases Hie tep.ints 
.shall l«e deeme.l to hi- ti ll. lilts of '* present, oitlimiry lell.im les ;i.»lli 
year to \ear, ’ and tin n hue snhjei t to the Act. Sei'tii>n 2*J i 

tenant wdio-^i hoMing i^o! tin* annuil value of ♦.*lf>0 t«> euiiiiait. 
him.self nt >f this m tin- pn'\ ions Act, ami th.re u a ']s.i..l 
elans lealiiig with the c.C'- in whieli :i landlord h.is he t 

piliehased tin- I'l I'l leii.int light ; hill othen\ise .in pool io) 
eonlaimd in iii> le.i e in .uiitiait of teiniiniy incoiisi.-Uiil wi’ i In 
provi.suuis tif the .Vit shall h«‘ \(»id. I'.irt i) relates li» the ,,i.>piisi- 

* The ilKt‘1 nf i‘Jri.tiiu-iU for lum of ivnt wrts etmtciii ^ en .iodlorUs 

hy itpceiiit li'^iNlHtUm It .i uiikiiioMi t<i Emi^Ush hiw. wlioo- u p.ixi. -iTl only 
KiTeN « right nf re-entry if pnitvclcil li> a special pro\i.<io t<i ili.a rtfe t iu (liia 

le«8«. 8 
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tion of land by leiiants, roidamation of land, and emigration. 
Part T) dcHoribcs X\\o I’onii of proceedings to be taken under the 
Act. In .idilitioii to tin* l ivil bill court of the county which haa 
jurisdii-tioii in li-'jM t r of all disjmles arising between landlord 
and tenant iimlcr ilic Act,” a special land connnission has been 
constitiilnl, in whi* li ]M-occcdiiigs tuny 1 h> coiiniicnced or to which 
if coimiii'ii. »mI ill til*' livil bill court tlicv may be IraiisfemMl. 
Thivci .ircnaini'il in the Act, and an indetinito iininbcr 

of lit . otiiiiimsioncis i-< imtliori/ed. 'I’lic lainl coinmisKion is 

vcsti-d \\i:!i l!ir gcnci.il powiMs of till' A«’t ; but it is dim tcil to 
grant ail i|'i" d to tlnM-niirt of .i[»pcal, in ]>iopiT « ascs, not iiicluiling 
diri'i'MM I'l fan uni oi othci matters li ft to t lie discretion of the 

ciiii!mi'''i"ii»'is. (K. U.) 

I.A\Iit )N\ (btAm.K8 l*\rL(l7t)0 Fnuidi imintor 
and :ii*t author, v\as born nt N’nnaiit in 17t5(), ontcred tin.* 
stmli'* ‘d' Ib'gtiault, and carricil ntV tin* liist [iri/a* of the 
Ac.i'lcniv ill 17!1 l\ Ait'-r liis return from Italy, <lisluibni 
liy tin.* Iicvolulion, lit3 seems tu have abandoneJ [minting 
for letters, but In* began to exhibit iu 1707), and con 
tinned to ih> so at varioii.s inbaxals u[» to 1811. Ilis 
li^Ml.i id>l,unevl an awanl uf ineiit in I SOI, and is in»w 
in the* Louvre. His Motln r’s Ja?sson, 1‘aul and Virginia 
Pathing, and I)a*rlalus and leiinis hiivn been engraved ; 
but his works on ['ainting and [minters, wdiieli rcaeli nearly 
one hundreil \olumes, !n»w' torm his chief title to bo 
remeniben'd. lii s[dte of a conijdete want of critical 
accuracy, au extreme (‘arelessness in the biografddeal dc 
tails, mill the feebleness of the line engravings by which 
tliev are illu-'trati d, Landon’s An/mlfs fin in X* 

vols., form a va>l repertory of eoni[»ositioiis by masters of 
f»\erv age and school, which will always have value 
for the wrili r on art. Ib-'ides tin's work and inai.y 
othi r- of le.s im[)oi finec, Lmidon pnb!l'»hed Livr<'uj i'th 
in ’JJ \ ols ; d ;/ /fisfn/fit/ Iharyijiftfnl (•i 
/^)/ M, 'J vol -i. ; .1 /b v*i‘/ f'f Luihhniy with li! plate-;; 
and ill .^eriptioiis ot the Luxeinboing, of the (liubtiniaiii 
Collection, au'l of tlie gallery of the Dnche.sse de berry. 
He died at Taiis in i8*g»h 

liANlblN, lj ririv Mi.i/ viu.fii (b'^O-J 18:i8), a writemf 
poetry and lietioii, bMler known by lier initials L. lb L. 
than as Mi^s Landotj oi Mi-; M.irdoan, was descended from 
an old lieieford -liii e family, and was boin at (lielsea, 1 1th 
Angu-'t lb‘i fatin r, an army agent, succeeded in 

amassing a lai'ge propeily, wlil*-li he lo.-t by s[»ecii]ritiun | 
.‘diortly bi-forc hi^ d.-atli. Hy this time the daugliler l»y 
hor contiilmtions to the Lilifirfi and to vaiious 

Chri st in anmiab, a-< well as by some volnmes <)f V’er-^o, 
had ticijuired a wide lilci:n\ fniie. Probably lier position 
ill .vM'iety eontribut'-d to the inb ri'-t tliey awakc'm‘d, bat 
the griitle intdmn Ijolv and roinanlie .sentiment her W'litings 
eniliodied WouM iti miy c.ci- li.ive srciivd her the sympatliy 
and approval of a wiih* r la'^s of re:ider.s. d'hoiigh delieii-iit 
in coiidcn'.at ion and tinish, lliey oica^ioiially (li.^jday a 
ri' lme^" of laiicv and an aptin-ns of laiigiiaLUi which might 
hive ripened, by lume seilulons culture, into trim poetieal 
w-.itli. In dune l*'d8 -Im inarriHl (leorgo .Maclean, 

::.cv. ('n >r of f'i[ie ('oa-t (’a -tie, blit .-he only survived Iht 
m.irii .1 f. w' niontbs, dying Irom an oveidose of pru.ssic 
acid, wb; h. it is .-.upiio u d, wa^ taken ai cidentally. 

I’m' 'it- f. K b .I'S'it i-ditMr i.( tin- Lihrnrii 
H* r ♦ 1 -I . ! .")• i| i.-l:; l;l|l'•ll''l in Isgn ntab r lie* lith* Ttn’ 

F>if •,/ J-l I t I'ld ■ n (■ 1 !m\\im| i.v iitl.ir cidh'cf ifiTi'S lit V»*l »!• { 

\vi:!i a:iii*.! ‘oI. -v!,. i| ,, -.mi t*- <\ii;il novels. V;iii'»iis 

' I 'i I /■-' -'/ /Ti/’/v !i.i\f lii-i ri jiubli-*hcd -'inen h'-r 

(bsith. Ui«‘ i ' ' ••a ^ o ,r i|, .III iigiodiii t'lT V iiiciiiuir hv W 15, 

Si(j:. I'-a /Vi' / 't.i'f A !,'< imtiH , <•/ Lifttm EVnahrlh 

Jjii'i.lnn, '> (iia.ii I'll 111 ' ii lid, ipp«':iii-d ill 1841, .Hid .'I .Sfcrmd 

l••|ilL<|)l 111 

' Lx\Nl)01!,, Wviiii: S\\a<;k (I77.'i la^rn at 

Warwick, .lanuarv .'dh 1777), died at I’loreiicii, Septunibiir 
17, I8GL In the conisf; of this long lifo ho had won 
for him.sedf such a dmilMe crown of glory in verso and in 
pio-'mas hSs been won b^ no other Krnglislinian lint Milton. 
And with^tbat spneiai object of hi.s lifelong veneration he 


had likewise in common other claims upon our reverence 
to which no third compotitor among English poets can 
e([ually protend. Ho had the same constancy to tho same 
jirinciples, the same devotion to the same ideal of civic and 
in*roic life; the same love, the same loyalty, the same 
wrath, scorn, and hatred, for the same several objects 
rcs[)ectively ] the same affection and kiiishiii .to the spirit 
of tlH3 Homans, tho same natural enjoymtat and mastery 
ol tlicir tongue. Not accident merely but attraction must 
in any cu.se have drawn thorn to enlist in tho ranks and 
si‘rvo under tjie standard tho ancient fiatin army of 
[latriots and poets. But to Landor even more than to 
Milton the service of tho Homan Muse was a natural and 
m‘cc.s.‘;ary ex[)rcssi()n of his genius, a spontaneous and just 
direction of its full and exuj^erant forces. At the ago of 
twenty he [uiblislied ati cloqupnt and elegant vindication 
of licr clainirt u[u>ii tho service and devotion of modern 
writers, tke first 8k(\tc)Ji or su^^gestiou of a longer c.ssay, to 
he puhlished in its final form just iifty-tvvo years Inter. In 
17li7i nppi*art‘d in a small volume, divided into three books, 
77/1^ /Vw'i/i.v of UrtZ/n* Savage, Landor, and, in p}im[)hlot 
fiuni of ninctet'ii pages, un anonymous Moral 
rrytui/ff/li/ iJedieati'd to Karl Sinnho])f, No [loci at tho 
ag(* nf twM'iity over had more vigour of style and iluency 
of verse; nor [•erha[)s has any ever shown .such masterly 
command of ('[»lgram ami satire, made vivid and vital by 
the pnii'.st ('iitlinsiasm nod Kiost generous indignation. 
Tim e years later apjiean'd the first edition of ^the first great 
work vvliieli was to inscribe his name for dvte^mmong the 
; gn at nuincs in Knglish po(*tiy. 1'ho second edition of 
i apjs ured in ISO.'l, with a text corrected of grave 

' ciiors and improved by magnificent additions. About the 
.sann*. lime tho whole poem^vvas also [lublishcd in a Latin 
b»rni, vvliii h for might and melody of line, for power and 
]ii rfirtion of language, must always dispute tho palm of 
[iirMMMloiico with the Knglish version. In 1808, under an 
inipiibo not loss heroic tlian that which w\as afterwards to 
h ad Ryrou to a glorious death in reJemjiiion of CJreecd 
an<l ins own gooil fame, Land6*r, then aged thirty-three, 
hit iMighind for Spain us a volunteer to serve in tho 
mitiunal army against Napoleon at the head of a regiment 
raisL-d and su[)portcd at his .sole expen.se. After some 
t hi cu mniiths’ campaigning came the atluir of Cintra and 
it - didst i r.'; ; “ his trooi»,” in tho wairds of his biographer, 
‘Mi<p(*mf il MV incited away, and ho came back to b^iglund 
in a; gp*:il a hurry as he had left it,” but bringing with 
him tiu! liDnuiirabio recollection of a brave design uusHfislily 
utti'tiiptcd, and tho material in his memory for the sublimcst 
puL iii publLshcd in our language between the last master- 
I pi MM* i)f Milton and the first ma.stcrpieco of Shellev— one 
j t.Mpndly w«»rlhy to .stand unchallenged beside either for 
j j .« »ct ic j K i feet ion as well as moral majesty - the lofty tragedy 
I of Jnlla)}^ wdiicli appeared iu 1812, without the 

' n.iiiM* of its autln)r. No comparable Work is to be found 
: in !‘jjglish [Mjclry between t\o date of Samson Agonistn 
)iii<l tin; dato of Promt f/ttus Unbound; and with both these 
j great works it has some points of greatness in common. 

; Tin* hupcrtiuman isolation of agony and endurance which 
cm irchs and exalts the hero is ill each cose expressed with 
O'lii.dly a|)|.roi)rlMte magnificence of? effect. The stylo of 
JnHoHy if Homewliat deficient in dramatic ease and 
tin*, flimm^y of imtiinil dialogue, has ktich might and purity 
:ind m'ajL*';ty of .s[)eoch as elsewhere we find only in Atiitoii 
.so huiK and so steadily Bustained. 

hi May 1811 Landor had Sojidenly married Miss Julia 
Thiiillifr, with whose looks ho hod fallen iu love at first 
sigiit ill a balbruoin at Bath ; and in June they settled for 
awhile at Llanthony Abbey in Wales^ from whence he was 
worried ill three years’ time by the combined venation of 
neighbours and tenants, lawyers and lurds-Ueutenaht j not 
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before much toil and money had been nobly wanted on 
attempts to improye»the sterility of the laiirl, to relieve 
the wretchedness and raise the comlition of the peasantry, 
lie left England for France at first, but after a brief 
residence at Tours took up Ills abode for tlirec years at 
Como; “and three more wandering years lu^ passed,” says 
Uis biographer, “ bet ween Pisa and Pistoja, before he 
pitched hifl len^in Florence in 1821.” In 1S21 appoarcil 
the lirst senes of his Imatjinary Vonon'tatfinnH^ in 1820 
“the sccviml edition, corrected and enlarged”; a siipplc- 
nmntary third volume was added in 1828* and in 1829 
the second series was given to^the worhl. Not until 1810 
was a fresh instalment luldoil, in the hocoikI vnliinic of liis 
collected and selected wia-ks. During the interval he liatl 
pul)lisl)fMl his three othef most famous and greatest books 
in prose : The Cifalion , and nf \yi/liaut 

Skakf^H^mnr^ 18.*M-; iWidea and i8.*Ui; *l'h*‘ 

Pmt^tmeron^ 18.‘J7. To the last of these was originally 
appended The /VaYfi/of/ni, containing five- nf the very fiin'st 
amuiig his shorter studies in <lramati'‘* poetry. In 18 47 
he published liis mo:.7 important Liitin W(»rk, Pnnnafa tt 
Jntsniptinneit^ comprising, with laruc o hliti<ins, the main 
contents of two former volumes of idyl In*, satiric, elcgiae, 
and lyric verso ; and in the same golden year of Ins pootit* 
life appeared the very crown and floucr of its inanifohl 
labours, 7%f* Uvllmki^ of Walter S>hut,/r 'L<tndo)\ eidargi-d 
and completed. Twelve yivxrs later this bui»k was rci^♦^m‘d, 
with QilditioiKS of more or less ^a]uo, with nltcrntions 
generally to be regretted, and with omissinns invarial»lv to 
bo deplon.d. In 1852 he put forth The l^asf Fruit off mt 
Old Tire, containing fresh conversations, critical and con- 
troversial essays, miscellaneous epigrams, lyrics, and oci-a 
.sioiial poems of various kind and merit, closing witli Fnr 
Eeenet on the martyrdom of Picatiice ( N iici, un^urpa.sscd 
even by their author himself for iiol>Ic and heroic j>athos, 
for subtle and genial, tragic .and pmlound, ardtuit and 
compassionate insight into cliaracler, with coiisuniniatc* 
mastery of dramatic and spiritual truth. In 185(1 he pid»- 
lished Afitoay and Octavits Siyneft for the Ffad//^ iwchc 
consecutive poems in dialogue which alone wuuhl .sidlicc 
to place him high among the few great masters of liistoiic 
drama. In 1858 appeared a metrical miscellany bearing 
the title, of Dry AStIcks Fayotvd hy IP, X Landnr^ and con 
taining among other things graver and lighter certain 
epigrammatic ainl satirical attacks whicli ivinvolvcfl him 
in the troubles of an action for libel ; and in July of the 
same year he returned for the last si.v yeur.s of bis life to 
Italy, which ho had loft for England in 1825. J jnbittcrcd 
and distracted by dome.stic di.s.sen.Mion.s, if brighttaicd and 
relieved by the affection and veneration of friends and 
strangers, this final period of his troubhsl and splendiil 
.career came at last to a quiet end on the I7th of »SeptemlM r 
1804. In the preceding year ho had publisluMl a la.st 
volume of llerok Idyh^ with additional porms, Kngli.-ih 
and Latin, — the better part of them well worthy to bo 
indeed the “last fruit” of a genius which after a life i»f 
eighty-eight yuai’S had lost notliiiig of its majestic anti 
pathetic power, its exquisite and exulttul lo\eliiicss. 

A complete list of LaiidoFs writings, published or 
privately printed, in English, Latin, and Italian, including 
pamphlets, fly-slieets* and occasional new.spaper t^orrespond- 
ence on political or literary questions, it would be dilKcult 
to give anywhere and impossible to give hen\ Fi-om 
nineteen almost to ninety his intellectual and literary 
activity was iiulefatigably incessant ; but, herein at Ic^osi 
like Charles Lamb, whose cordial admiration he so cordially 
returned, ho could hot write a note of three lines whi*’.h did 
not bear the mark of his “ Roman hand ” in its matchless 
And inimitable command of a style at oneo the most 
powerful knd the purest of bis age. The one charge which 
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can ever seriously bn brought and maintained against it is 
that of such occasional obscurity or difficulty as may iiri.'sc 
from excessive stricliicss in condensation of phrase and 
expurgation of matter not always superfluous, and some- 
times almost iiidispensabJe. His Engli.sli prose and his 
Ijatiii verso arc ])CTh}i[)s inon* frocpienlly ami more gravi'ly 
liabln t<» this charge, than either liis English vimso cir Lis 
Latin prose. At tines it is well niirli inipos.-;il)Ie for an 
eye les.H keen and swill, a si li.»lai.sliip Ic.ss ex(|ui.-jle and 
ready than his own, to <'ali li tin* preci.se diicctiuii and 
follow the ]»crfect ( our^e nf hi . lapid !ln)iJglit and raili.iiit 
iitleiaiice. This appan ntly .-I mlinns puisiiit and pief(*ri !iee 
ol tin' most leise and elliplu ex jui uliic li muld l)(» 

foutul ft«r aiijk thing he nii‘.rhl h is* In .v.jy i*uiihl imt hut 
or*ca.sioiially make I'Ven so som ii i-^n :i jiin^cr ot two great 
languages a[»p“ar “dark willi hut iiom 

no former inastt r of eitla r tmiiiie in pin i- nr m was 
e.ver the ijiiality of real ohsciii it \ . i ! >,.-(* .nid iit‘huh»n.*J 
ineerlitudc, more ulleily alien or iimie nuiurally l(•lllnfe. 
'riiere is notljing of clnud or fog ahniit tht^ ]t:ah mi which 
lie Icatls ns ; Imt we h-el now' and tin n thi* wmit t>l’ :i hiidL’’!' 
i»r a hamlrail ; we hii\o to leap fu in | mnt i-i pmut of 
narrative or argunn nt willioiit the ii'-iial lielpof a emmeet 
ing plank. I'^mi in Ids dramatic wmk v, In-ie 1» of all 
it rJioiihl have been foin-d. tliK link nf \iMhli* (onnexion 
or .sequence in details of thoii^ht or action is t<‘o ofii n a 
souii-e of .seiLsihle perplexity. In his nol*h* 1iilo«_«y on the 
lii^lory of (I'iox.inna queen of Xaj'les it i^ soniflinics 
aefnally dillii'nlt to u*ali/.e on a lii.>t n‘:nlin'.j: wli:il In- 
ha[»[*ei’. d <»r is happi ning, or how, or why. or hy what 
ageT’'*y. a defeet alom* Millieiiait, hut iinliap[tily >nlhi icnt 
in u- If, t*> eAphdn the loo geneiid ij.qioi.iiici* of a woik .^-o 
1 ieh in suhileand nohle irealnn nt of < liinaeter, "o ^im* inid 
stiong in its •_rra^[^ ainl reinh ringof “high actions and IiiLdi 
[>assions,” s}> I ieh in hninonr and in patho-, so ritvally 
.serene in its eominjinding powt-r upon the t oilo'c in.iinspi iie.-s 
of tcirorandof pity. As a poet, he nn; hr .-lid mi liic 
whole to .stand midway between r>\M*n.ind ahmit 

as fur ahoM* the fornn r as hi*low' tin* l.itt' i’. If we e.M*epi 
(\indlns and Simmddes, it miglit hr haul n;ii<li oel u 
woidd he iinpos.sihlc U» o\ennateli the llawji-s iiuJ dl.mu 
less yet living and hivathing Is aut\ <1 ne-t p- itict 
elrgirs, epigrams, or epitaphs A*- ImiIn as puttilv w is 
lie likened hy l.efrli Hunt “to a ^aoiiuy niMimhiin jam' 
wdiieli .shouhl pnnluei* lilies. ’ II i< J 1 a^ i«Miate i mnp i'''iniq 
his hitler and lairning [tity for all widne-’ eiuhn^d in all 
tin* world, found only their natural and ires itahJe ouilet in 
his bfeloiig di'feiiee or :ul\oeae\ of i\ laindude a‘. tlie last 
resonive of luitlled justice, the hi.^l »li-i h..i j'* oi hrroie duly, 
liis ternler and ardent lo\e o| i-liildii n, «•( aniin.d^, ami of 
tlowers, makes fragrant alike the [»ims ».f liis wiiiing ami 
the recorils of his life. He wa.s as -iinl\ (he ino-t gentle 
ami generous as the nio-t Juad-tiong ami Imt hi^adt'd 
heriM's or of men. Nor eMi w:m m\ mans hest wank 
more tln>n>nghly ind>ned at.il mtoimed wiili e\idenee of 
lii.s nohie>t qualities. s .nid hhenilit \ of heart 

were sis iiiexhau.stihle as hm hoiliity and henellceiiee ol 
haiul. Tiaise and i-m oinauement, ih‘^cr\ed i»r uiide^ersed, 
came yet more readily to his lips than challenge or de 
fniiice. Itevileil and ridiculed hy l.ord Hyron, ln‘ iet«iiti*<l 
on the »)t1’ender li\ing le.s.s reatlily and h.ss waimly tUm he 
lamented ami cxtolh'd liim dead. On the tiohU* diamatic 
works of his hn»tln r Koheit he lavished a inagiiifii. m -* of 
sympiithetie praise which his utmost selt e.stimate w. nld 
never have c\ai*ti‘d lor h’.s own. Agi* and the l.q»-r oi 
time could mil her heiglitcn nor hs.sen tin* fnlrn^s «•! tins 
rich and ready generosily. 'ho the j'oets of his own and t»f 
the next generation he. was not readii'r to do hoin-in than 
t(» those of a later growth, and not seldoin ot^deM^N fur 
lower and far leaser claiiiis than theirs. That {le w as not 
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unconscious of his own, and avowed it with the frank 
simplicity of nobler times, is not more ovident or more 
certain than that in comparison with his friends and fellows 
he was liable rather to undervalue than to overrate himself. 
,Hq was a cliissie, and no formalist ; the wide range of his 
just and loyal admiration had room for a genius so far from 
classical as Blake’s. Nor in his own highest mood or 
method 'of ( reati\t? as of critical work was he a classic only, 
ill any iianow nr (exclusive sense of the term. On cither 
Mih\ iniMii diatelv or hardly below his mighty masterpiece 
of y \ri '^rs ttjuf Asjufsia, stand the two scarcely less beaut i 
fid :ind vivid studies of niediieval Italy and Sliakespean an 
Kngl.ind. The vnry liiiest Hower nf his immortal dialogm^s 
is prnh.ibly to be found in the sindo volume coni[»risiiiic 
ofily ‘•Imaginary Conversiiliuiis of (Jreeks and Romans '; 
lii< utmost command of ]wission and i>athus may b(‘ testtul 
by its tr.iusi’cudeiit success in the distilled and eoiicentrat»*tl 
trageily of TIht'rius iind Vipmitiii, wlu're for once he sbnus 
a quality more ]U'opcr to roniaulic than classical imagine 
timi, the subtle uud sublime and terrible ])ower to eiit'T 
the dark vestibule of distraction, to throw the whole fon t* 
of his fancy, the wlnde lire of his spiiit, into the “shadowing 
passion” (as Shakespeare calls it) of gradually imminent 
insanity. Yet, if this :ind all other stndit's from aiu ii nt 
history or legend ef)uld bo .subtracted from thti volume of 
his work, enough would bo left whereon ti> rest the. 
foundation of a fame which time could not seiisiltly 
impair. (a. r. s.) 

LANDSREliri-AX DFdl WAirniK. chief town ol a 
circle ill the government distiiet of Frankfort, in the pro 
vinceof Braudoidiiirg, Prussia, is situated at the conlluenef' 
of the Wartlie and Kladow’, SO mile^ north east of lhalin 
by rail. It has a gymnasium of the 1ir>t class, a ljos[»ital, 
and a poorhoUM.', bvsitles tin* otlu;r ordinary educational, 
charitable, and adminisliativ(‘ provisions. The [inuliietise 
indii'^try of J/andd^erg centres in the engine and boiler 
works and iron fimiidiies ; but the other manufactures 
include a (Mn^iderable miMa*ll:iny, wlio'jf <*bief items are. 
tobacco, cloth, carriage‘s, wools, and spirits. An active 
tnnle is carried on in the manufactures (d the town, and 
in the projiici- of the surrounding country. PaudslMag 
dates its origin from abunl the middle of the li^tli century. 
In 187.0 its population was •Jl,;}7ri. 

LAXI).SKKIi, Sii: Khwux llr.MiY ( I.s02-1873), thiid 
^on of Jnhii BiiiMKeer, A.W.y\., a well knowai engraver aiul 
able waiter on ait, was ban in Lnudou, March 7, 1802. 
His inotlnT w:i.s Mi‘s Bott*^, who sat to Heynohls as the 
glfiner, witli a "heaf of corn on lier head, in Macklin’.s 
Family Bii ture, or the Cottagers.^ Kdwin Henry Landseer 
l^egan his artistic education nn«h-r his father sf» .successfully 
tlj it in lii > tifth year lie <lrew fairly w ell, and was acquainted 
witii animal characters ainl pa-'sjons. I^trhings of liis, 
/.t S citli Keii'iington, dated by his father, attest that he 
Hilw i vcllently at eight years of age; at ten he was an 
adinii.dih* draughtsman, and liis etchiuL liow' consider 
abl - ' u '- 1 4 hnmour. At thirteen he dn-w’ a majestic St 
licni.od d-'j^ s.) finely that his brother Thomas engraved 
and p.ibli-li.' [fi<. work. At this date (1815) be sent 
tA')p:-^i ifjr Academy, and was described in the 

eat.'loj,.. \I , q r K. lii'indscf r, .3.’5 Foley Street.” 

V<»ufk I nbi'l ii. r. irig reckoned as an artist in full, and 
cau-ed luiii t' j,,i, id* red an the Honorary Fxhibitor 
of «.\ ' >. I »;>, 'oi Milt ( ) \t 1 and “ No. 584, I’ortrails | 


' rl'ihn I. e.'t - ■ : 

l.d.Mrl^ •I'l* t I- ,t, 

c int' I j>! ’ 

I tlif .*.■ , , j, 
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idtjmy, th«! H*i hrothfr, was 
John [.aijiihi^ei'H liUiUitsT lleniy 
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of a Pointer Bitch and Pappy/’ Adopting the advice of 
Haydon, whose pupil he was not otherwise, he studied the 
Elgin Marbles, the “ Wild Beasts ” in the Tower and Exeter 
Change, and dissected every animal whose carcase he could 
obtain. In 1816y in which year he exhibited iXfith the 
Society of Painters in Oil and Water Colours, Landseer 
was admitted a student of the Royal Academy. In 1817 
he sent to the Academy a portrait of Old P.mtus, a much- 
favoured dog, which, as well as his son, another Brutus, 
oftiui appeared in aubsoqtient pictures. Even at this date 
Lsindaoor enjoyed considerable reputation, and had more 
wmrk than he could readily perform, because his renown 
liad been zealously fostered by his father in Elmos’s Annals 
of Art. At the Academy he was a diligent student and a 
faxoiiriteof Fuseli’s, who would look about the crowded 
anlhiue school and ask, “Where is my little dog boyl** 
'rii‘i pi ices of his pictures at this time were comparatively 
small ; ton guineas wi^, in 18]/), considered enough fqjr a 
whole length figure ora hor,so on a canvas of 27 by i35 
iii(‘hes, which nowr Ojelongs to Lady C. Wellesley. 

In 1818 Landseer exhibited at Spring Gardens Fighting . 
Ib.gs getting Wind, a picture from which his future 
might liavo been predicted. The sale of this work to Sir 
(i. Beaumont vastly enhanced the fame of the painter, who 
bccamo “the fashion’* in a way disclosed by Ilaydon’s’ 
act ouiit of his own and Wilkie’s po.sitions under similar 
(irciinistancos nearly at the same date. Thi.s picture is ' 
now' at Ci>l(M»rton, and it illustrates the culmination of tte*': 
.'itudica of l^andscer’s youth ami the prime strength of hisj 
earlier st}lc. Unlike the pniductions of his later lif^i 
this masterpiece, of his boyhood exhibits not an iota;0f; 
^t I'.timent; but it is, in its way, a proof of astoniskthg * 
vigour in design, and rich^iir in animal cbugacter 
aiiylhiiig jiroducoil since, tlio death of Hnyddm: Perfectly \ 
drawn, solidly and minutely finished, bold in tone, and 
eau fully composed, the execution o/ this picture attested 
the skill that hail been acquired during ten years* studief 
tiofii nature, and tbe learning with wdiich diligent observa* 
of tlio best antiques and uif Raphael had endowj^d,; 
the painter. Looking at the work as a f^hole, and v^luitljg|f 
It on technical grounds, the critic feels that Landseer nevef ' 
produced anything bettor or so inanly. On thisjeyel he 
•d until 1821, when he removed from his fatws reMj| 
ami M;t up for hirnsolf in the house No. 1' (afte^^/' 
wards 18) St .lohn’s Wood Road, where he lived nearl;]^ 
fitly ycar-s ami in wdiich he died. ‘ In 1818 itwaslittlC; 
iiion- than a cottage, with a bam attached, which was cOtt-. 
v« itf (1 into a stmlio. Between 1818 and 1825 Landseer 
(III a gn at deal of work, but on tlic whole gained little 
b. idos facility of technical expression, a greater zest for'! 
liiiinniir, and a larger style. The work of this stage ended; 
with the. [inMliiction of Lord Essex’s painting called the^ 
( aFs i‘aw', which i.s well known by an engraving. It was' 
the pricf* of thi.s picture, jCIOO, that enabled Landseer 
s( t lip for liimsulf. He had to borrow a second hundfieid,,' 
pounds to pay a premium for the'^^.house, and repaid tlUs<* 
sum by twenty pounds at a tim^. '/Between 1818 aild^? 
1S25 Laiidsoer’.s pictures were suc^^s proved the severity 
of his stiidio.s ; among them the ^ifriucipal were the Cat, 
Lidurbed, which was lately itt flie\tto«se8Bion of Sir P. 
de Malpil.s fJrcy Egerton ; Alpih^/MwjtiffH reanimating a 
J)istn*.s.cd Traveller, a famous^ en^aved by John- 
Laiid.secr; the llatcatchcrs, whl^ is no w\ at Lambton 
(nsihi ; l^)intcrH to lie ; the Ltf dfij^lnvaded ; and Neptune, j 
the head .‘ind shoulders bf ;e /N ewfound land dog.. The 
Celt’s Paw wa.s sent to tibd ' Institution in 1824, 
and mnile an enormous s^i^tiwK '•Iri this year Landseer 
and C. R. lAsslie made I’^umey fip the ffigblend8,-^ja^ 
momentous visit for’ thi^ffdhheb, who thenceforward 
failed annually terc^^itln search of studieef^sul^^.^. ; 
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In 1826 Landseer As elected an A.R.A. In 1827 
appeared the Monkpy who had seen the World, a picture 
which marked the growth of a taste for humorons subjects 
in the mind of the painter, and had been evoktul by the 
success of the I^iw. Taking a Buck, was the 

painter^s first Scottish picture. Its execution markcwl a 
change in Ids style which, in increase of largeness, was a 
great impfoHgpient. In other res[>eets there was a de- 
crease of solid qualities ; finish, searching imxlelling, ami 
elaborate draughtsmanship ranjly appeared in Landscicrs 
work after 182.'k The siibji'ct, as such, sotai after this 
time became a very distinct •element in his pictures; ulti- 
mately it dominated, and in elfect the popularity of llui 
artist was extended in a greater dt'gree than technical 
judgment justified. Sentiment gave new charms to his 
wwks, which had previously depended on the expression 
of animal passion and charaeter, and the exhibition of 
noble qualities of draughtsmanship. Senlimentalily ruled 
in not a few pictures of later rlatcs, and (juast human 
humour, or pathos, superseded that fnasculiiie animalism 
which rioted in it^w.niergy, ami cijMbV<l the artist to rival 
Snyders, if not Velazcjuez, as a painter of beasts. After 
High Life and Low Idfe, pictures of 1831, now in the. 
National Gallery, Landse-cr^s dogs, and even his lions ami 
birds, were more than half ci\ilizefl. ft was not that 
these later pictures were le.ss true to'natiin' than Mieir 
forerunners, but the iiioilels were clm.sen from <liitoivnt 
grades of animal society. As I.amLeer prospered he kept 
finer company, and his new patrons did not care abolit 
rat-catching and dogdighting, however vigonaisly ami 
learnedly those subjects might be depicted. It cannot be 
said that tlui world lust inucli when, in ( xchange for tin* 
Cat Disturbed and Fighting Dogs getting Wind, came Jack 
ill Office, the Highland ^>h(qdierd's Ghief ^lourncr, ami 
the Swannery invaded by Sea-lhiglo^, three pictures whit i) 
are types of as inanyMiverse iiumkIs of Landseer’s art, ami 
each a noble one. 

Four years after his election as A. B.A. Lumiseer was 
chosen an U.A. (1830). , Chevy Cliasi* (1820), w^hich is at 
Woburn, and the Illicit Whiskey Still (1829), appeared in 
the interval, and were foihiwcMl by High Life and Low 
Life (1831), and Spanitds of King Charles’s Breed (1832) ; 
the last is a wcaider of briisli hamlling, Tjamiseer had by 
this time attained such amazing masti-ry that he painted 
Spaniel and Ual)bit in tw’o hours and a half, and Babbit 
which was the British Institution, in three quarters iif 
an hour; and the lino dog-picture Odin (183G) was tlie 
work of one sitting, ?.c., painted within twehe hours. He 
began and finished a whole-length, life-size study of a 
fallow deer while Mr Wells of Bedleaf was at church. A 
more remarkable feat consisted in drawing, siiiiultaneously, 
a stages head with one hand and a heail of a horse with 
the other. Harvest in the Highlands, and that masterpiece 
of humour, Jack in Olfice, were exhibited in 1833. In 
18, ‘U a noble work of sentiment was given to the world in 
Suspense, which is now at South Kensingtou, and shows a 
dog watching at the closed door of his wounded master. 
Many think this to be JiUndseer’s fine>l work, others prefer 
the Ifighland ShophenFs Chief Mourner (1837). The- 
over-praised and unfortunate Bolton Abbey, a group »if 
pCii-traita in character, w'aa shown in the same year, ai.d 
W'as the first picture for wdiich the painter received X*‘100. 
A few years later ho sold Beace and War for .I'loOO, and 
for the copyrights alone obtaiiuid .FOOOO. Man Froposes 
(18G4) was resold in 1881 for 6300 guineas, ami a cartoon 
for 5000 guineas. A Distinguished Member of the llu- 
mano Society, a dog reclining on u (juay w’all (1838), was 
succeeded by Dignity and Impudence (18,39). The Lion 
of Malta, and Laying down the Law appeared in 
1840. The Defeat of Coiuua was painted in the summer 


Inmse ot Buckingham Balaco garden in 1842. Tn this year 
was finished the capital Highland S)lcq)hl•rd^s Home (Shu p- 
shuiiks Gift), together with the beautiful Kos, a poi trait 
of Brince Albert’s innsi giju eful of greylioumls, to which 
33iomas Lamlsei*r adilcd an ineffable charm ami si»lniity 
not in the ]»ainliiig. 3’lie ( 3iallenge, and Coming Kvents 
cast their Sliadows befen-, wi^ie ai-companied (184t; by 
Shoeing (Hell Gift), ami fnllnwtMl l»y JVace, ami \Var, .iml 
the Stag at B>ay (1810). Alevaiuler and Diogenes, and a 
Itandom Shot, a kid de.ul *»n snow, came forth in 18 18, 
This year Laiulseer receivid a nati(»nal conimissioii to pnint 
in the Houses of Barliament thu.c .Mibjc ts connecte<l with 
tin* cha.se. Although tiny w.-uld Ij.jm- been worth tliree 
times as much money, tlie Ib'u . i.i ( \>mmous lefused to 
grant £l 500 for tliesc pictun s, ainl tin mat U r fell throiigli, 
more to llie, artist’s ]>rolit than tin- gam. 3’he 

Sanctuary, ami Night and iMiniuiie .md [>alhetic 

d» er subjects, came in due order. I'm thr latter a French 
Jury of expert.^ awarded to tlie arti-r tin- gie.it gold medal 
of the FApo.Mtion l.’iiiverselle, Baii.', I ^.'‘5. 

'I’lie Dialogue at Waterloo (185()f i nnuin iin-rated Land 
seer’s first \i'.it ti> tie* continent, ami .-liuwi.d h"W he, like 
marly all Idigli.'-h ailistsof oriLrinal p«*\\«raml cunsideralile 
fertility, owed nothing to Fieneh or Italian tr.iininL!:. In 
the same year he recei\ed tin* honour (»! knightli'-nd. 3’he 
^lonareh of the Glen ( 1 851 y w;m sm ci i de I b\ (imev.i, a 
I group uf a.''^e..•^, a nude, and a bull : 'I'ltania and BultiUii, 
whieh eoinpri.-es a chaiining quteii of tin* laiiit--; and the 
draniati'c dcsiLUi of the Combat, or Nii:lit and .M«-rnui;j. as 
abu\t* 3’heii (*ann‘ lie* ('Inldrcn of th*- Mist Dicr 

in lo poM‘, vSaved (iSutl), Braemai, a noble r-tug. Bou::h 
aim Boad\, Lnele ’rmn and Ids Wile lor Sale f 1857 i. 'i’he 
Maid and the MaLq»ie, the e.vtraoidinai i]\ larire iart<K*n 
called Dier Bii>wsing, the Twa luid one or tw.) 

miin>r [).iinting.s, wane npml if not '^upi iior To .my j'le- 
Mously produci'd by the artist. Neveitln sl^ll'^ ot 

breaking heultli were u marked in Doubtliii Ciiitiib-, ..mi 
a Kiml Star (1859). Tin' imnien*'** ami pr«>fonnill\ iIim- 
malic pictnu* called a l'loo<l in the IliLrhlaml- i 1^»»U) imae 
than rein.''talt‘il the paiiitiT befuie tie* publie, biit hn-nd'' 
still .saw' ground for imea.'sinc'*^. Fxlieiiie inrvou.-^ L.\ci^l- 
liility inaiiifi\sted itselt in mans ^^a^s, and in the * lioi. e 
(ISfil) of tin* dre.ulfiil sul ie<*t ol M.m I’topoMs Gnd |)i^- 
bears <’luni'^ily elambeiing .mioii:: relK‘^ ol 8ir .b'lm 
Franklin's part\, then* was nil pathos, wliiGi "oine t»f 
the artist’s intimates siispcetid, but .lid not axow. lii 
1862 an I 1 8(;;» J.andseer piodiiced noilm.L:: I'Ut with .Man 
Bropixses calm* a Bi[*er and a Bair of \utcr.ick r-. The 
last triunqb i>f r..a'.dseer's career w-i^^ llio Swamn ry in- 
vaibd by Sea I’.a-ks (i8ht)i. After tovii yi.ir- more, 
mainly of broken art and shatteu'il nn nt.il ]n.»weis, he 
died isl October 1873. He w.m bliiieil m Ft Bald’s. See 
N//* A. /.u/o/^v f’/‘, by l‘\ 1 1 . Stephen.", 1880. (F. s.) 

LANDSIILT, ehiet town ot a governnuait district in 

T. owor Bavaria, i" situatt'il I’U tin right bank of the Isar, 
about 40 miles iiortli e.jst ot .Munitdi. As tin* seat of 
government tor the district, it contains all the a]ipro].riate 
administrative vtfficcs, and it is well supplieil wilhednealumal 
and eharit.iMe institutions, In sides having a convent and 
.weral nimneiii's. Of its niinienuis ecclesiastical I uihlings 
the mo*"! inten sting are the ehurches o»' St Mmtin (♦\itli a 
spire Bk3 leet hmli), St Luloens, and the Holy Gho ..B 
begun beloie I 11 1. luul the old Dominican con\i ”t now 

U. setl as 1 io\ eiimieiit oHic(*s. 3'lie tow n-L.ons0, t In* 5 Jim r 
proviiu’ial binldiiegs, and the palace aie dso noicwoitln . 
On i hill l oinmamiiiig the town is tlie e.istle i l ’i'l a ''idt . . 

I an ancit*nt stroiigliold of the dukes of Ijower ikr. .ni.i. I he 
original casth* was built in tlie 12lh eentniv, laiJ tie «'ldc.s( 
pait now extant dates from about 1301. In !87*J.7.3 the 
upper part w';is put into habitable order bv the king of 

\rv. - ' ' 
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Bavaria. The iiuinulartiires of I.Hiidshut are not important; 
they iiK'ludo heer, clutli, und tobaero. Miirki t gardening 
find, to ii really otai^idiTable extent, trade in grain are earried 
on. I’^roin ISOO to ISlM, \vlu*n the university, lormerly at 
Ingidstadt .md now at .Munich, was locati'd at Landshut, 
the town wmIvc up to a tein|Ka-ary imfuatance. The imiiie 
Dreihrliii, Madt is sDiuelinies given to f/.indshut from thi; 
ihrci* li' Imct.^ tli.it form its arms. Tlie ])opulatiun in jS7o 
was ] l,7so. 

T. \N i>SKB( )NA, one of tlie ]*rincipal siMiport and 
g.irii-.'»n t(.Avns in vSweden, is situated in the district of 
( in Slcania) on the Suund ((>ri>ninl), abont Tio milc.s 
w. Ilf ( diri.stianslad a!i«l ir> miles by water from Copeii- 
h:iL:en. It is coiinei ted by a br.itich line with the south 
Swedish I ail way sv.-tem. d'he Ijaib.inr, |»rotected by the 
inland «if drain, is the dei‘|»e>t and lie.^L on the Skanian 
coa‘'t, and pOrt^^•^M•s excellent ijuay.-, A Sweilish line nf 
steamer.'* rnn^ regnlarlx !•> lait-eelv. M’nnd, grain, and elay 
an; largely exported, fn flie miniber of fon ign xe'^st.!'' 
laiteiini; tin* port was d*.*)-!, with a total burden of I 

regi>ter tons. Land^Knm.i i.'. oJie i.f tJie chief indn.'.tii d 
towns of SwedcMi, the largiv'^t iiianiilacture being sugar r**- 
tbung. Idle pnpul.itinn w.is 7^»*Ji' in 1 and ‘d‘Jli»in 

[..onUKri'Ti i, <ingiri,i!!v .mIK'.I T.-milnra nr T.iinh-r, owt-s its tn-t 
iiiijHiit Oh *• T'» Kia_; I'.! ilv XIII , w l.u infio'hli < .1 .1 liMtly t»r (‘.irtii* ]it‘‘ 
nil'll In" t Ill'll ( i* 1 111 my 111 T ] I o, .uul it* -.tnw* •! n'l i . tin* -Haiiii' 

,i>. tliM-,.. .iiji.y-i l'\’ M ibi'.i In M-- n w '* [•luniln* -i 

1*C T'i-* till-*', lit t'l" OUMls, .I*!,] 1 !.*• NMi;, 

l»*th u,*l i/tli <*!itaitii ii |i].i\..l f*Ht I < 111 -|.ii 1,. Ml-. 1 ji.iit fni i 

own pi'.'.].. ;ily. Ihnii in'ik tn** Iuwti by ^ti'ini in r 1 

bio. '.. . i '1 till* swi.h-b il,.. i in o •. b obiinr in • .onl in ln7'* j 

w.i^ I'-’rj’ni ill 1 1 . 1 * ni'i_;}i iMi.ii !i*.*..l ili.* li.ittl" «i l-.iinlski*in:i, 

will' 1 1 '■.1'.-' 1 i* n f 1*1111 1 li* I ‘.mi li 1«.\ .1 1* I . 

l.AN'i’!, l']f*w\Kf) \Vnii\M flMd li'^rd), one of the 

1 ^ 1 . -t ut l'!unipv.aii A rai'i''t s, w as the ."uii nf I )r Theo[»liibi'* 
l.tiie. a prc'iM (j 1 llciei’ord. lie h'.^t his fallur in 

buvIj'M)]. and hi- ell, ir inter wa'> iii<iinly funned by tlie 
inHiioiKc »if ill- iniither, a wi.inaii of strung and beautiful 
liatliro Hi- Wo' dt 'igiicd for datnbiidge alid the ehureh, 
and b-'nani»‘ pii»fifi‘ lit in in.itbein.ilic', but, abandoning the 
j*ui [/I I'f of pioi'i.Iingto till’ uiiivei.-ity, gave ]iirft>elf for 
''Oiiie litiii to th«J -tmly of in;_o,i\iiij. Mb ak health, 
iggi i’* it ■'] l»y inti ii-o apj.ile. j ii'ii to Jla-t' rii rtudy, eoiii- 
[lell-d l.im tollimw a'idt; fin bni.n, and in lie .-^taited 

f"t h :>pt. wheii- )jf; .-|.* nr thii.e Jeai-, twice aseeiuled the 
Nil'-, ]■; oe. , diiij :i'. t.sr a - til'* - t.i olid ( atainet. and cauiiposed 
. ^ f'* ‘le-enprioii ot Kg\ pt, with a poitlojicjof one 
iinmli. .1 .Lij'l oil** dr.i.wing'.. Tlii^ w oj'k was iie\er pub- | 
lib- 'bunt til* }i<*eoiint ot tlie iiiodeiii Kgyptian.v, which 
I' ::j. 1 1 jMj't of jr. wi- aeo'prc.'d for .-epauitc publication 
'v'i. " . t\ for th** I bill! 'Ion ol I'mIuI Knowledge. To 

’ ’ 1 .' woik bine again M -it eel Kgy[jt in .‘55, 

I iib'.lv Jri Cane, lait ngiriiig to biixor during the 

l-bg . ■; C.;'). \m intofe-ting joiirred of this \i.sit to i 
1'*- u‘ !* 1 in tie ueninar by )ii' g^ranrl rn phew’ pre- 1 

! ’ • ' .'b [ ii: I.f ln\ gre.if L*iirntt. I’eifec ted )>y j 

"h 1 !. ‘ . -Iis.jtiufe- ( (diected during these yeais, 

th” 7' I .ij'piain.d in 1 •"'iG, and at unee took 

p: ' it ] ni ver lo't a.s the b<'-t cle.sciif/ticm ot 

hli-l in ,.*.i .* iC-tMij eouritry ever written, fii i 

acfui..' • ":ii| ’ ♦ - . iiijpljeity of ileseiij)- j 

tiun tj? I. nl , -J* i| |,* 1 tuiginri. ft wa.s followed | 

frotg l.-.J-' 1 > 1- pi tiMii-Iatl *11 of the Anifmin A5////^a', j 

w :th *i n- ; -“I' •! ',.l'..ib;.. * ;ij,d illn-tiation.s, dcsigneal | 

t’> m.ik.* til* ill i.. ;j eiif;\ rlopa*dia of Kahctein 

manner', .ind iiv.Piinj tb*. m* nt of his first work. The 
translati *n it l m j lini;,;bb; proof of f-cbohiiship, but j 
I - « baractefi /.-d b\ .. .f,,. -.vb.,* -riltnd mannerism, which is 
n. * c 'jually apfiiupria^' tu ;■'! pi.rts of the motley-coloured 
udiinal. dTie charn t* j c; o:ne of th»* tale.s, ami the 
telly 1 '. repttitioii': of lh»i lame theme which are found in 


tin* Arabie collection, induced Lane to leave couuiderable 
]>arls of the work uiitrunslatod. lii l'*40 Lane married a 
< Jreek lady. A useful volume of Svtcvdinix fnnn ikcKur-du 
was published in 1S4.‘5, but before it jnissed through the 
pros.s the iiidefatigabhi author wa.s again in Egypt, where 
he spent seven years (1 S.fi’—fl)) collecting materials for u 
gieat Arabic lexicon, which the innnificliiice of Lor/irrndhoo 
(afterwards duke of Ni^rthumberland) eiiableikViun to under- 
take. 'I'hc most important of the materials aiuasscil during 
this sojourn (in wliich ho was accompanied by his wife and 
by his sister, Miy Poole, aiitbpress of tlie E/if/iisliiroifUUt m 
with lier two sons, afterwards well know^n in Eastern 
letters) was a copy in *J I thick quarto volunuis of Sheikh 
Miirtiidas groat le.xicon, the Tnj H which, though 

itself a conqiilatioii, is so (*x tensive and exact that it 
b ‘lim'd the main basis of I^aiies subsoqueiit work. 
'Die 'author, who lived in Egyi>t in last century, u-seal 
jih'IV than a hundr(‘d so^q*ces, inbirweaving what h^^ learned 
from them w'ith the Kumns of Fini/abady in the form of 
a eoinim iitaiy. ByfV.r the larger [lartof this commentary 
was derived from the Li<dn ct 'Arab'oY Ibn Mokarram, a 
work of the loth CLCitiiry, which Lane wus also abh* to use 
wliile in ( 'airo. 

lieturning to hhiglund in the year ISIO, Taiiui diw’oted 
the whole remainder of liis life to the task of digesting 
and trinslating Ids Arabit‘ material in tin* form of a great 
rh‘ ‘.'••Ildus of the lexicographical ‘knowledge t»f the Arabs, 
li^ sopite of weak health lie eontiniied tliis arduous task 
witli unflagging diligence till a few' days before his death, 
wliuh took pliice at Wurtliing 10th August lJS7r). The 
wi'ik remain-, \iniinished ; live parts a[)peared during his 
lil time (lSb.‘.5 1S71), and two smaller jiarLs have siuec 
bi cn published from liis j»aifers. Even in its imperfect 
.-•t.itc tlie Lt.virnu, is ail enduring monument, the conqdetc* 
lies-* and liid.'>lied hc]ii>larslii[i with >vhich it is exei-utid 
m.iJ.'ing each article an i!\)iiiu.>tive moiiograpli. All Lane’s 
woik has the st.irup of m.isterly perfection. [Te produced 
no occa-ional writings, and two essays contributed to the 
nia.,a/im‘ of tlie fhrman (.Irieiitrfl Society eouqilete the 
i<<ofd of hi.s piiblication.s. Lane was not an original 
mind ; hi - powers were those of observation, industry, and 
.'omnl jiidgiiieut. He liad singular tact in accommodating 
hiiii'i ll t" the Kasterri c‘}iaracti‘r ; he Ii\cd in the East 
u.-> an ( )ri. nl d ; and his familiarity with Ea.stern life and 
wa\-> oi thought was unique. Ili.s personal character 
wa■^ « ]. * .lied and pure, his .strong .sense of religions and 
nioi.il duty being of the type that cliaracteri/ed the best 
circli s ot I'aigli.di evangelicalism in the early part of this 
i t ntm V. 

L A .\ P I [ A \ ( j ( r. 1 (jO. 5 -1 0f<9), thirty-fourth archbishop 
of ( '.iiiti ilmry, and first after the (’oiiquest, one of thti 
Jib], « hiirehim n and scholars of his time, was the son of 
ll.imbald oi Ifaiibald, one of the principal citizens of Pavia, 
and w:i^ born there about the year 1005. Pepriveii of his 
f.ithf r at ;in e.irJy age, he seems to huvis been educatt‘d at 
Pavi.i with a Mew to taking his hereditary place in the 
go\ernihg Put to have developed a love of learning 

bn it.s own . ake, w'hich induced him to visit other schools ; 
on his nluin, after a long absence, he became teacher of 
jun.-priidenee in liis native town. About 1039, driven from 
home by the disturbances then prevalent in Italy, and 
attracted by what he had heard of the need and demand 
for a .-.npply of competent scholars in Normandy, he with 
.SDUM! learned coriqiariioris migrated thither and set up a 
schoiil Jit Avraiiches, which met with great success. Some 
three years afterwards (104*2), having formed the resolution 
to become a monk, he suddenly withdrew from his promis- 
ing career as a secular teacher. The causes which led to 
thi.H ch.ingo in the plan of his life are not known. Hook 
ifainkb Jt was suggesteKl by the death of his wife, which 
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there is some reason to ))eIiove happened about this time ; 
but, howtwer it mly have been oeeasione*!, the fact that a 
man of his energy and strengtli of will sht^uld, although 
somewhat late in life, have transferred liiinsi‘lf to a career 
which not only W'as universally supposed to involve great 
spiritual advautiigt?s, but must also have been seen to oU’er 
a peculiofly favourable fiehl for tlie excrci,se of his special 
talents aiuraccjiiireimaits, need cause no surprise*. After a 
lengthened novitiate of ascetic humiliation and seclusion in 
the Benedictine monastery of Bee, then under the presidency 
of abbot Herluin, fianfraiic v'as at last calWd upon to resume 
the work of leaching ; his fame spetsdily attracted nnnn*rous 
pupils, and it boc.ame necessary to enlarge tho conventual 
buildings, lie now became prior, with full cuiitrol of the 
internal discipline of the.cstabli.^hment (lOdb). Among 
those who became liis pupils about tlii^ time are mcntit)ned 
Witiiiimd (al’ti*rwards bishop of Aver.si), Anselm of 'Aosti 
(afterwards of (^interbury), ami ^Xn.selin of Lucca (after 
w'ards Tope Alexander 11.). It was •, luring In*^ uriorsliip at 
Bcc that Ijaiifranc began to tigun; • mewhal prominent iy 
in the eiiehaiistic'* controversy asr^oei.ilcd with the name of 
Ilereng.irius of Tours. Tliis able but iiiif4)rtiinate contro 
versialist, while maintaining tlie, doctrine of a real piesemi* 
i>f (thrift in tin*- Luehiirist, had ih nieil that [>resence to br 
one of essence, or tlie change etfectiMi to be tuie of Mib 
stance. In doing so he hud placed himself in an attitude 
of opposition not so imu*h to the lately formulatecr the«*rv 
of Baseliusiu.s Ihnlbertiis as to the ciitin curnnt^ *<\ 
ecele-siastical o^iinion tlieii prevalent. The ('arliest extrint 
letter of Jien‘ngarius to Lanlrane, implivs a i»rcvious tiiond- 
8hi[s but is written in a tone of reiiumstrauci*, beseeching 
the latter not to treat as heretics those who had Scrlptiirc 
on their siile and ctmld alboS'laim the sup[»urt of AtubioM*. 
Ar.gusliin*, and Jerome, it is t«> be regretted that we are 
not in possession /of more of tlie eorre^pondeiiee, and i 
especially that we are left eulii<ly to conjecture with * 
re<gard to the cireumstanees which oi’easioued it It seiuns | 
to have been somewhat eonujrnini-'iiiLf to Lanlrane, fur .it | 
the Haster syiuul held ,U Bonn; in lUoO, wliieh be li.id bcLii 
suminomid to attend, the prior of Bee was, after the eon 
deiim.ition of the absent lieieug.iri'i", called upon lo 
vindicate Ids own ortlnalovy b\ a publie confes.sion of liis 
taith. Ho had no diil’n'iilu, howe\er, in thus pinning 
himself of all .sus[ncion of heretieal pravity, and was aller- 
wards jircscnt in September, by special rerpicst, at the 
synod of Vcrcelli, where- Berengarius, again ab.-M-m, w.is 
cxcommunii'ated. A }>ursonal l ontiovei.'^y was reneweii b> 
Berengarius from time to time, but, .so far as we know, 
L:infraiie’.s share- in it came loan end with the- c\»inpo.siuon 
(probably some time between and lObit) of bis Lff'tr 

(If CtjVfmrf (t iStHitfuinf Ihtmini S(»s(n rantrif IWreihjit n mu. 
Other events of much more exciting and absorbing jioisona I 
interest to liirn had ineanwhili* intervened. In 105.1 
William of Xonnandy, in spite of the exjuess prohildtion 
of the council of Bheinis (1040), had married his cousin 
Matilda, daughter of Baldwin, dnkc of Flanders,- u 
defiance of ecclesiastical authority \Nhich involvt'd the 
highest ecclesiastical censures. 'Hie now powerful prior 
of Bee W'HS not slow to express his condemnation, wliich he 
furtlier accentuated by his conteinjitnoiis trealimaif of 
llerfast, the duke’s chaplain, wdio had been .sent on s%>nie 
orrand of conciliation. Beremptorily ordered to leave the 
duehy, Laafranc, w hen setting out on lii.s journey into exile 
on an excessively Inme horse, whether by iieeident or 
design came across tlie path of William : some genial 
touch of liuiuanity ami good humour suddenly converted 
them (such is the import of the t^hronicles) into linn 
friends; the prior accompanied the duke to his castle, and 
•hortly afterwards undertook a mission to Rome for a 
pi^pai dispeiisatioii which should legali/.e the obnoxious 
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marriage. TJiis wns obtained in 1059; LHiifrane’s intiui MM. 
with William and Matilda steadily increased, and soi.n ihi 
abbeys 4)f St Stephen and of the Holy Trinity at (^'n-n 
part of the prict' «»t the pupal graciv began to iIh'. In 
lOG’J the former building w'as sullieieiitly fur mlvanced 1u 
la; lit for ii.sc, and, at the uigeiit rcipiest of the founder, 
Lanfraiie bej-aiiie its fii>i abbot. fn this posirhjij lie was 
one of the most intirn.itr advisors of William tluring tlie- 
aiixion.s limes wliieh inmn tli.itidy preceded and followed 
the Coiique-st. Ahe.idy di tim d lor the more .s[)leiidid il 
more arduous see of ( anteil>ur\, he, doubtle.ss witli the 
royal approval, declined t'muI ot ]bun*ii, wdiieh had laeii 
put wdthiii his le.uli in 10I)7 In l070 he wa.-, at the 
Wliit.sUiigeiiiot held at Wli.d'.ii, elm^ n to the primacy of 
Knglainl, vacant by the ilipo-iimii n! StiLiand: and, at a 
j .synod in Normandy when* the ol iht* [iopu were 

I present, he was constrain* li to .o-vpl, N.iinlv [deading 
j “ his Weakness ami niiwoitliine», 111- nji.m -mte of a fmeign 
I tongue, and the bulbaiism ot tin* li.ihon- hi- thu- c(mi- 
I pelled to vi.sit.” His coiisL-i latioii touk pi. a* on Augus: 

j -9, 107b, in a temporal) stviiclnie. j.n-e l on lie- site of 
j the <*atheilial wliieh hail been dt'^tioxi.d iiv lin llu*!* \._ais 
j befi*re ; and in the following ye.ii lii wt-nl To Kino* to 
I reeei\e the pallium fiuin his fonin r pupil Al'A.i’ d<i II. 

I The pope- reeei\e(l him with gUMt toidi.ilil), /i.ii-j hnii a 
second [itdlinm for old frirnflshi[i s sak*- . but In. did ii»a 
thereby .sncc.e-cd in attaching the new .in iila-^lit.p tr :];« 
nltriinioiitane pnliey : iluring the ninetiLii \«.ai' of ih'* 
prinpiey of the bnllifjiit J-.ombaiil it bei .nne «Mr n.. le 
jappM’mt that neitlu r 1 lililrbi.imi'-., iioi Lui.ti.ii,* but 
V* lit i tin’.'- was rile ma.'-ter mind in Fiigland l/iniiam .ibl\ 

! ot.cuiuh d *Le ( ’oiapieror in the line ot action whieli icMiltt-d 
in the. subordination of York to ( ’anterbuiy. ,nid uImi in 
the giMil’i.il reiiio\.il from power (*t all [-n lat* ■ 

and abbots, and their refdaeemeiit Ig toreiuiiiLT'-. uni:! a: 
last Widtstuii id Woreesior wji^ the onl\ Anjlo >a\i a hi; 
undistni bftl : l»nt, if tin-'* mi.i-uns wtu* lilt- 'I in -'lu' 
wa\s Itt deiiatioiiah/e tin l.ngli.'-li (‘IiukIi, inu iri.g 
into clo-'cr rel.it ion w itli the eeiilnd aiitliorit) ar l-oih. .(ji\ 
sueh leiiileney was more ihan i oue^ ibalaui t U l y t he 
1 legislation, aho suppoir»ni by I .ant l.Jiie. ulii.li pi.:. .-U the 
j ro\al siipieiiian on a footing which it h.iti biJoie 

: attaliird d'lius It was eii.ieted tli.iT bi-hop", Iikr b.iit.it>. 

1 w’»‘ri' to piy homa;je to tlie tiown. aial the ihij\ w«.ie to 
• ai'kiiow icilgo lit) tnie a'. po[u‘ until tin io\.ii lon.'iiit ii.id 

j lirsl bem obtained, that no lettii- lii-iu lo-u e weie to be 

published till api»roved by the kin_' . ih.l n.. ..-in.id was 
I to pa.'^s laW'. or e.nuMis except sin li a-- ^In 'b.l be aeii’i-alde 
i to till* kimBs ]deasure : th.il in* bidn-p w.is t*» implead 
1 oi puiii''h any of tln'kiiie. s \ .i.'*-d^ will:* .it the k log’s ]tie- 

' <-epl , .iiJii lli.it no eei loNi.ivt j,- \s .j- ii. Ji tin l oiitilry w itb- 

j out le.i\e vibtalla d. As Vegaulul eliUrcll discipline the 
llihlebr,m<ilin‘ nloi'iu.^ Wi'if l.*lIowed, blit witli wlsiloin 
and nnuii ration ; thus stiiel HLiilalioiis against sinn-iiy 
well’ eiiloieeil, but v itli le-pei't to clerical celiba* \ .i 
ilistiiiction w.i- dr.iwn betwten the iiaiotbial ami the 
capitular eleiuy, tli** foruni being ]*ermitted to ictain th- ir 
wives. A stnknu_r llbl'^tratioH J.it the Vettignized i‘ich'iis 
tie.il iinlepemlenee of I’ngliiml under William and his .ible 
mini.ster is furni‘'hi*l in the f.ict tlnit, in the wiy \.-iv 
(ltl7tt) of lln* s\m>d of Winehestcr at which s*. ih' -Miiaiit 
a inodilieati»»ii ot the dieu'os ut a Boman coumil In- ’ i* in 
residvel on. banfram* al'Uig with 'nu-:nas*of i-:k a.i-l 
Kemigius I'f Hordiesti r pix'scnted them.' clvt s . ’ tin ln-' v 
see in a mission from the king to se* V a co» ti/inaln u oi 
certain ainieiil privileges, and that they wire •‘in*, bi' in 
their application. N*» less elot|Uciit is the f.u I lit. it, after 
William’s reji'Ctimi of trregory's demand to**^ ]n*ni:ige, 
Lanfranc laid the courage to refuse the p.ip d ."iiidmons to 
appear at the threshold of the apostles. Mti i h ns turn 
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from Rome in 1076 and the consecration of the new 
buildings at BfC in which ho took part in 1077, lie does 
not appear to have again left England. As regards his 
administration ut his own diocese, Lanfranc’s principal 
achievements were the rapiil rebuilding of the metropolitan 
church (107 l^ 70), the reforms ho introduced among the 
monks of ("lirist (.’hurch, and his successful recovery of tho 
estates of the sec, which had been encroached on by the 
kings brother ]»ishop Odo, earl of Kent. Lanfranc died at 
C:inter]»urv in May 1089. 

TIh* t’vt.iiit works of L.iiifniiic are not vohiniinous. The 
tohirnin r eontain.s lilty-fiv.^ of his (»\\n litt<TS, nniny of thoin 
ot c»»iisii.t imMo iiiteres^t ainl iniportanee, as well as some of those 
of Ihn distinguished i OiTo^poiiiirnts, liernigai ins, William, PojM S 
Vhx.iiuler II. and (Jregorv VU. 'I’lie short •‘rutioiH nntciho hnhifn 
i.-piV'^eiits liis :irgiiiiieiit lufore tin* syimd of \Vineliest»'r in 1(»7‘2 in 
siippoil Ins ehiiins to tin* priniaey. Sh^tuht j>ro n/uhtu' JSrnrtfo'f) 
are an .ada]»tation and expansion of tin* ludin.ny lienedietiin* lulis^ | 
written, when he w.i'. ]uiinate, espici. lly for his own nKiiiks ; j 
*SVr//>»7 sir*' S' itf‘ vfiir- aho relates to the d..tie>, of monks. Lihrllus I 
dr ct'Jiththi lias no spiei.il ini' i'est. On/unnitariKs in 

A*. Puuh fjiistidns s' toiis r.itluT to lie a eolljM-tiou of some slmJeiit\s 
notes than to liave lu*en jmpared tor puhlieation hy hiinsidt. 
Ehicid'trinhi s//v dialffits Jr Mtnuna tofius Chrisfiirum theoliujuk', 
tlie iiioNt voliiniinous of all the woiks as'.igiied to liiin, is of more 
than doiihrful geiiuineiii'^s. hut it certainly is an adequate sketch 
of the sclioliistic the«dogy in its iiifanlile stage. Most impoilant is 
the Trad'd UH dr Corji>a< rf Sanyninr Iki/nijn\ a vigorous and evi n 
violent defence of tin- ilogiii.i of traiisuhstantialion, for wliich it 
help' d tt» .seeiiro eurn-ncy and {»eTmanenc\ , hut it adds little to 
wli.il had .'lire I ly h'-eii >ai'l hy I'ascliasiiis Ihi'lliei tii-S. 

'Ihc niii'-'lji Hue I'liti'ui I'f tluj voiks «)f Liiiifi .iiu' liy n'Ai'tiei v. In one folio 
volune.* U’uiiH, l»:|si. njm'i'rd iit I muis m l(i77. A new l»\ 

apt'''aiv<l Ht U\f(ir.l in two 4.1 Uoo xiluim n in 1S44. 'lie* uuflujnile'^ f^r t*l 4 * life 
unit luuea of l.inhun'' an* the I'hvonfci n llrrrmfe, umi Vita AMnifutn ^urcn/nturi 

(whiell me ]iiin;4 >1 la in>lii 4 4lin4iiis 4it tlu htoI ilic "i<t Srd* n'uft u'u 

of Onteinus Vn ili-* S. < /105 I'f t^i*‘ Arcdnalu'i'n *}/ ^'anterhury, %4j1 11 , 

and KreiMaan ** .Wn hkvi i'<jrnju*'*t, voIm. n \. (•I..s UK ) 

LANFUEV, PiEiiiiK ( I S*J.S-1S771, the historian who has 
done the iim.^t to destroy the Xapulconic legend of M. 
Thiers, wn.s born at Chainln'Ty, tlio capital of ?!>av<»y, on the 
iiGth October 1S2S. Jli.s father came of a warlike race, 
which had been noble for four centuries, and had himself 
gerved in the army of N.i]iolt.M»n as a captain of hussar.s. 
On the fall of Xapolcori he had left the French army, and 
retired to (’harnbery, wlicM'e he married a milliner. When 
young Pierre w’as but six years obi, his father died, cursing 
the priest who came f(» bring him consolation, and hi.s 
education was left to hi-, nmilier. She .sent him first to 
the Jesuit college of Chambery, from which he was ex- 
pelled for writing an attack on the Jesuits, tin n to another 
ecclesiastical .seminary, which cipially disgusted hini, an<l 
at last to tho r.jvuk* llonrboii at Paris. After completing 
Ills studie.-j at Paris he went to (en noble in 1817 to stmly 
law, and while there took the keene.st interc.st in the 
Kcvirlntion of J .8 IS at Paris. Even at that age he sh(»ws in 
letter-i the hatred of democracy which was always t<i 
chiiacreii/e hi.s sincere love of liberty, and above all bi.s 
inti n-c feeling that l^iri.s should not always duniiiiate tin* 
pru\iic ' His law .studies finished at Grenoble, he wont 
to 'rnrin, and qualified himself to act a.s arnntt in hi.s imti\e 
country ; hut on the news of the coup dVtat, lii.s passion to 
go to Pari-i and take his part in the inevitable struggle which 
he -aw inu-tan-v bt-twiM-n the second empire and the spirit of 
liberty was not t o be n-.-trained, and in 185.‘1 he once inon*. 
took up hi.-, abi^de 311 Paris. Heat first tried in vain to g>.*t 
wank ott vaiiou.-. u nv-ji ipcrs, and then to get his first ]»o«)k, 
which had been -ket'hi-d out for some years, published. 
X^(» publisher was to be found, and UflffUst; H les Philo- 
sophtH niL was i^rinted eventually at hi.s 

own exi>en.'.e. It appeared jn l^^o.’'), and at once achieved a 
great bijcees.s, and introduced its author to soiiie of the 
best literary society in Pari.^. ft was followed in 1857 by 
an Essai isnr (a It* ruhd i*>ii franniisp, and in 1860 by the 
//; dt,ire» pfJ iK/pie drs t and the LHtns *T lirprard, 
Th ' latter an) a revelation of w'hat Laufrey tlxouglit and 


felt at this time, of his despair that France would ever 
get free from the ciiervutiiig rule of the' second empire, of 
Ids disgust at the literary sterility of the time in confin- 
ing itself to vague philosophy and vaguer criticism ; and 
through them he first became known outside the literary 
world, lie had hitherto been intimate with such choice 
.spirits as Ary Scheffer, Oleyre, and the^Comtosse 4’Agou4, 
bettor known as Daniel Stern, but tho LfttrX* (TJSverard 
introduced him to the most fashionable Parisian society of 
the lime, and the position ho held in it is best to bo found 
in the de.sciiptioii. of him contained in tho souvenirs of his 
friend, ^fadanie Clara Jaubert. In 1860 also ho was 
appointed by M. Charpentier editor of the new Jtfvue 
Xiidimale^ in which he wrote the fortnightly chronicle of 
iilbiirs for four years, besides various articles and reviewrs, 
r»>llccted in 1SG4 under the title of JStudes et Portraits 
j*<*fdiifues. After ro.signing liis editorship in 1864 he sot 
to work on Ids great Ilisfoire de Xapolhm /., in which ho 
intended to overthrow the monument M. Thiers had erected 
to Xiipoleori in bis llistolrt du Consulat et de VEhnpire^ 
and to show the demigod uncle of Na^Meon III. to have 
been but an immoral iiuin and bad politician. Tho fourth 
vulumo of Ins history had not been published three months 
when the war of 1870 broke out. At first Lanfrey knew 
n»»L what view to take, but on the defeats of the French, 
and \lie declaration of the republic, he enlisted as a 
sini[»le •volunteer, and marched 'o Lyons with his bat- 
talion. While there he lieard first that his vigorous 
Opposition in the press to the powerful influence of M. 
Gauibctta had lust him his election to the Constituent 
Assembly in his native province, and next that ho had 
bt eii tdcctetl by llie department of the Bouches du Rhone, 
in which he had never set root. In the Assembly he 
warmly support! d the Government of M. Thiers, and op- 
p".-(‘d the niilical party as vehemently as be had opposed 
the empire, saying that both savoured of tyranny. In 1871 
M. Thiers ;i]»puinled him French minister in ^Switzerland, 
ulii Hi he remained till 1874, when he insisted on his resig- 
nation bting jueepted by tho Due de Broglie, and once 
more tuok his heat a.sa moderate republican. Tn 1875 he 
publihlietl the lifth volume of his Ilisfoire de NapoUon^ and 
in 1.^76 w;i.s elected a life senator; but his strength iwis 
fjist failing, and, before he could give his sixth volume the 
careful revi^iim he considered indispensable, he died at 
Pan on the 16th N^oveiiiber 1877. 

Til.' ].rrili>iiiiii.iiiti«leaof Jianfrey, both as a politician uiul an 
l»i-i..no), WH-. a lov!- nf lilM-rly w'hioli was per})elually putting him 
in to all ]>nrti»*.s in turn. In Ins first book ne attacked 

tin- f hun h, not bi-i jiusc of its doctrines so niucb as bi'cause of its 
aT’iiijpls I'l stilt; liberty of thought. \j\\\\h Essai sur la Rlvohi'* 
tion, till tin* Jitlier liaiid, lie as.sailed Kobe.Mpierre and the democrats 
I iM-Hiis*- tin y d* l(*Ti.lc«l iitt!‘inpts on individual liberty with tho 
a-^s'iiion tli.it tiny wen* niMM'ss.'iry for liberty in general. His 
.MM ond a belief in .stricti-st iiiornlity in polities ; by 

this Mt.iml.ipi in hi.s fliudn he coridemiiH M. Thiers for slurring over 
till- jMdiii''.il iinniorility of N.'rpoleoij, Daunoii for giving iip his old 
(iir..ijdin ..standpoint to defnnil the concordat, and Carnot for putting 
)ii-< naiiM- to riif.'isures of tlie coniijiittee of public safety wliich he 
ah}i..nf-4l, in i.rdi r to Tiiaintain hirn.self in iMjwer. The.se two idetus, 
lov- of IiIm-iIv, involving a hatred alikc^/f iJesfiotiHni and deinoerncy, 
ninl a stmi st.iridard of political morality, arc to bo seen throughout 
baiif r. y’s gi» .it woi k on Napoleon. No military success ever to him 
s»-»on«; to rfiiij pj'ii.sat!- for imnmral inean.s to gain an end; no glamour is 
f«»r him oa>.t ovi-r evil actions by glory or fine W'ords; no sarcasm is 
t^io .M vi-n* for flu; man who eared not for truth hut only for effect. 
Ik'for.' suf'li a jiidgi! Na])ole.on appears hut a stnall man; and, if at 
tim-.-i tli4- jiid^^riierit seems almost too severe, it must be remembered 
that tin* aiitimr liv«*d through a time when an emperor ruled 
• nlindy owing to the influence that the great deeds of his uncle had 
thiowM over the mind.s of tho Froneh jiconlo, and that he wrote with 
the inti iition of for (;v<t breaking down tnat influence by exhibiting 
tin n.iki-d trutl), and ilestroying for ever tho Napoleonic legend* 

For l.&iirM>y'8 lift* roHNiilt nrtlcleff by the Comte d'TTaaMoiiTlUe In the 
Dpux Mondn for Srfitcuiber, October, Mid November 1880: the Me- 
Kieptiif el notice of M. de Preneene^, prefixed t« the leet edition of hta works: end 
ttie Bumerene iettere from Idin cuntetned in Ute Ss w mAr i of ftledame Jeuhevt. 
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LANGENSALZA, town of a circle in the govern- 
ment district of Erfurt, in the province of Saxony, Prussia, 
is situated on the Salza, about 20 miles north-east of 
Erfurt. It has an old castle, several schools of various 
grades, and three hospitals ; and near it arc the remains 
of the old monastery of llomburg. The manufacture of 
cloth is the chief industry, but lace, starch, and chemicals 
are also ‘p^xiiiced. The population of the town in 1875 
numbered ^55. There is a sulphur bath in the neigh- 
bourhood. Near Langensalza the Prussians and Han- 
overians had a long and bloody engagement, June 27 -29, 
1866, which ultimately resulted in the c'Apitiilation of the 
latter. 

LANOLAND, or Langley, William, the author of a 
remarkable poem belonging to the cluseof the 14 th century, 
of which the full title is — Vis/on of WilHafn rofirrrttno/ 
Piers the Plowniatiy fotjeiher with Vita de Do-wely JJorhety et 
Do'hest^ secnndmri Wit et Itesmnh^ 

The author’s name is ‘'not qiiiffe certnin, and tlie facts 
concerning his life are few and scanty* As to his C^hristiau 
name w^e are sure, from various allinfiuns in the poem itself, 
and the title Visio Winelmiy At., in m;‘ny ^ISS.; and we 
may at once reject the suggestion that his name may have 
been Robert. In no less than thioe MSS. occurs the 
following colophon : “ Kxplicit visio Willelnii W. de Petro 
le Plowman.” What is here niejuit b/ W. it is rlillioilt t«> 
conjecture ; but it is just possible that it may represent 
Wychwood(of which more presently), or Wigornicut-is, /.c., 
of Worcester. As to the surnanie, we find the note tfliat 
“ Robert or William T/augl and made pers plougliniaii,’’ in 
a handwriting of the 15tli century, nu the lly-leaf ot a MS. 
copy belonging to Lord Ashbuinham; and in a Dublin 
MS., is the note : “ Memormuliiin, nuod Stacy do Kokayle, 
pater Willielmi de Langloml, i]ui Stacius fuit generosus, et 
morabatur in Schiptonc-under-Wliicwodo, tenens domini le 
Spenser in comitatuM)xon., ipii predictus Willielmus fecit 
librum qui vocatur Perys Ploughman.’’ Nevcrthcle.s8, it 
would sooni that Langland .should ml her bo Langley, .since 
there is no trace of any Langland family in the midland 
counties, while the fiangley family were wardens of 
Wychwood forest in Oxfordsliirc between the years 1278 
and 1362. The que.stion has been fully discussed by 
Professor Pearson in the North liriiish Neriew, April I87t), 
p. 244. According to Rale, our author was born at 
Cloobury Mortimer, w’hich is <piito consistent wdth th< 
8Uppo.sition that his father may have removed from that 
place to Shipton in Oxford.shire, as there sociiis to Ir.iv 
been a rcjil connexion between the families in those place.s. 
It mii.st not be omitted that iu the parish of Shiptoii-under 
Wychwood there is a hamlet named Langley, from which 
ho may have received his name. 

The internal evidence concerning the author is fuller am 
more satisfactory. Ry piecing ttigetlier the various hints 
concerning himself wliich the poet gives us, we may 
compile the following account. His name W'as William 
(and probably Langley), and he was born about 13.32 
perhaps at Cloobury Mortimer in Shropshire. His father, 
who was doubtless n franklin or farmer, and his other 
friends put him to .school, made a “clerk” or scholar t>f liim, 
and taught him what Holy Writ meant. In 1302, at the 
age of about thirty, he found himself ^^ande^ing upon the 
Malvern hills, and fell asleep beside a .stream, and saw in a 
vision a field full of folk, Le.y this present w'orld, and many 
Other remarkable sights which ho duly records. From 
this suppo.sed circumstance he named Ids poem 7V<c Visum 
of Willimny though it is really a succe>5sion of visions, .since 
he mentions several occasions on which he awoke, and 

^ The title is \iHUully given iu Latin as Visio WiUdmi </«• I*vtro 
PUrmMny Ac., and the whole work is sometimes briefly described m 
M ftcr d4 Ptbro PUruman. 


afterwards again fell a.Hleep ; and he oven tells u.s of sumo 
adventures which befel him in his waking moments. In 
some of these vision.s there is no mention of Piers the 
Plowman, but in <»thers ho doBcribes him as being the 
coming reformer who w^is to remedy all abuses, and restore 
the world to a right condition. It is remarkable that Li.s 
conception of this reformer changes from time to time, and 
becomes more exalted a.s tlie poem advances. At first he 
was no more than a ploiigbriian, one of the true and honest 
labourers who are th(; .salt uf the o.'irth ; but at Last be is 
identified wdtli the great rel’nrnK'r who has come already, 
the regenerator of tlie woild in the person of Jesus Christ. 
We may, in fact, consiiier Piei ^ ll»e Plowman as represent- 
ing Christ himself, or, in the aulboFsown phra.^e^ PetriLS 
e.st Christiis.” if this bo bnme in mind, it will not be 
po.ssible to make, tin; ini.stake into which so many have 
fallen, of speaking of I'ier.s the Plo\srn:iii a.s being the 
aut}u»r, not the subject, of the po» ni. 'Ilie aiitljormay be.st 
be called William, or we may e\eii nixe him the ni(“kname 
of ijong Will, w’hich, as he himself tell n.-, bestowed 
upon him from his talliie.ss of statin e, just as llie poet 
(bi.scoigne, W'as familiarly called Long (hoig»\ 'riiough 
there is mention of the Malvein hilU nau'e tlian nnc»‘ near 
the beginning of the poem, it is al^undantU ch .ir that the 
poet lived for “many yeais in Cornljill (London), witli his 
W'ife Kitte ami lii.s daughter C’aloto.*' ilc sei in.-. to liave 
come to London not long aftiu* tlie ilate of the tii-t com 
mcnceiuent of his work, and to have long ( (nilinued there, 
lie dm*ribes himself as being a tall m-.m, one who was 
loath to iTverence lord.s or LkIio'- nr pi isons m guy .'i]»puicl, 
andhiot deigning to say “Hod sa\e you ’ to the .'•cigcaiil.s 
whom he met in the street, in^omuch that many people 
t»M.k him to be a fool. He was \ery pom, wore long robes, 
and hud a shaven crown, h.iving i\ceived the clerical 
tonsure. Rut he seems only to }ia\e takm minor orders, 
and earned a preeariuus living by singing the (/// /yc, 

and seven psalms for thi‘ good of men's .'-oul-. 'flie fact 
that he was married may explain why L.* mwer lose in tho 
church. Rut he liad another SDuree of liwlihood in liis 
ability to write out li‘gal document, and he wa." i vtienuly 
familiar with (he hnv court.s at Wevtiuinsler. Ills h isurc 
time must lia\e been entirely oceiqued with Jiis de\otimi 
to jM)em, whicli was essentiallv tlio Work of his lifetime. 
He W'as iu>t satisln-d with rewriting it one*.-, but lie aetu.illy 
rewrote it twice; and from the ahnndaneo of the MSS. 
whirh still exist we t‘an see its de\ ilopnimit fn<m tho 
earlie.st draiiglit, written cbout 13t’»2. to it.-, latest foiin, 
written after 1390. It is remark.ibh* Ihut the. iiiteimcdiate 
form, written later than 1370, is jiorh.ips, taken upon the 
whole, the best of the three. 

In 1399, just liefoie the depo'‘ilii>n ol Richard IF., 
appeared a ]»oeni addressed to the kimr, who is designated 
as “ Riclmrd the Redele.'^.” /.r.. devoid of counsel, 'rids 
porin, oceurnng in only one MS , in which it is incomplete, 
Iweaking otf al)ru[»tly in the nu»Mle of a page, may .safely 
be attiibiited to the same autlmr, wlio was, at the time, 
pa.ssing ihrougli Rristol. As he was then about .sixty seven 
years of agi, we m:iy be sure that he did not long siirvi\e 
the accession of Henry IV. It may June be oF).served that 
the w oil known [Miem entitled Porre /Voi/yZ/z/n/i/ s t'r-ih, 
though e.xeellently written, is certainly an imitation by 
another haml, vi/., b\ the anonymous aiilhoi of 'I'he 
IHnu'mon's w’ldeli is inserted iu tlie Idael; .ott- r 

editions of ('haueer, though it is none of his.'* 'TL. .‘iono 
Ploughman of the (''nde is very ditfereut in c ucptim: 
from the suhjeet of William’s vision. 

.X'! n-g.oil'. llj'* p'H'iM it'^rlf, it Iww Ivni .s.o.» li- o ■ fX’-’s 

in thin* louii*- lM\ •• di-nnU' thesr h\ llu* .'.iini - .tl \ n !*» l« \t, 
.sud (’’-trxt, H'‘ lia l, ef tin* fiist, tWflvn . ot ‘ti-l. “ix- 

teen ; :iiid ot' llu* tliird, mKo Mxlofii MSS. .\ l<\v .a li.i-.t sliuW 
coufiisioii iK’twoon the. dilFcreiit types, hut tin y lo.'iy rougldy he 

\ 
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i\n ;Ok>vo ; ;UJ«1 it will l»e Hoen that wt* tliua have abniidance 
ut‘ material, a ein um^l.iiu ** whieh |iioves the •'reut |M>|)ularitv of the 
pocTii in fortner times. to the freiiueiit exjaessiims whirh 

indieati* a <lfsire for ivluuii.ilioii in i-fligion, it wa.s, in the lime of 
Kdwanl VI., ei>!i‘'i'h ie'i worthy <»!’ hriiig jitinted. Three impivK- 
sioiiM were piiiited I'V Ihihrl’t Cl'owley ill InhO; iihd one of tileso 
was hadlv lepmir. d hv Owen hojxei.s iu Ihdl. In lSi:i the best 
MS. of the (X*. \t w.i-^ ])rinted l»y Dr Whitaker in an exjunisive f«irm. 
In .Mr TIiomms Wright ]«rinted an edition tVoin an exeetlont 
MS. of t!:»' li-!t \t in the lihrary of Trinity t\>lhi(e, Camhrid^r,* 
(^.eond .'litK ii, IS.'r'A A <*t»in|»lete edition of ail three tex't.s was 
Iiiid.-I f'lk. fi. ilie Kaily Kiififlish Text Soeieti. hy the Ih'v. W. 
W. Skt'.il. hnr is not \t t finished (1 SSf 1. i., ii., ami iii., 

I on» riiiiiiT the thiee and the poem of thr A*'’»/r/e.v, 

.ip['( ii- I 111 and 187d le.speetivelx . ami a pari of vol. 

iv . I. <nt lining tiill notes to all three lext.s, with some indexes, in 
1'^;: 

'I’ll" 0‘mi il eniitents of the ]Mu-m may he inferred from a hiief 
ih ' liplNmof the htest text. 'I’liis Is divideil into t\veiil\ -tliiee 
nmnin illv « ouipi isinir fmii p.»rt-». i all* d lespeet i v*dy Visii^ th- 
I’liio riowmin. \’isio de Do w«‘l, \ isiti dc Ito-hi-t, and VisiodeI)«>- 
1.1 St Her.‘ / sionifirs “ihi better” in nnidern KiiLdisli; and 

1 lit* anthiir’s own e\]daiMtioii of the names is that h« who »hn-s a 
kind aetion //■» V //•■//, In' win* tea' Les others to aet kiinllx 

hnt he wlio eoiiihiiii's huth piaelne and thi'oiy, both iIoiim^ 
u^o.iil himself .iiid ti aeliim*' oilit-rs to do the s.ilne, i/oev /»# s/. |5nl 
till* visions hv no im ms eins.-ly « oiirspoinl to these de.script nnis ; 
th<- poet really .i'IN's ih .i set ot e]e\eri xisjoii'i, whieh may he ihiis 
emiMierated ; - '1. Vision of the Field Full of Folk, of 1 loly ( 'hui<-li, 
and of the had^ Me.d .pissus i ['!) Vision of the Se\en 

l)i idly Sins, ami if Fuis the Flnwmaii (pass. vi. \A ; (.‘F. Wit. 
s:n h , rlerirv, and >eiip!ti],' tpass xi., mi.'; tt> Fortum*, Natiin, 
Ilei kh-s.sin-ss, and Ileasm .p.-i'S. xiii.. \iv.) ; (h) Vision «d' Ima'rina- 
tneip.lsS X\.), (hi ( ’.ms.'iciiee, 1 'at lein e, and A' 1 1 v.i- Vita tpa-- 

wi . xMi.''*, Id Free-will, and tin* Tite of rinititv xxm., 

MX. ; Faith. Hop.-, mdi'haiitx (pass. x\.); (h '1 •• Tiinmi'h 

of 1*1' Is the I’h'XMli 111, i.' the ( ' I Me l(l .\ lOIl , I'lliri \l, ami To Mllli jrtlon 
of .1* s:|s ( ’IjI ist piss. , to 1 In \ isn )[! ot ( J I aee 1 pas^ A ‘il. : 

ill' d’le- V I - i..n ot Ant n hi i-t . p \ mu. ). 

'riiis hue outline ltihs hnt little idea nf (In* n al nattiie of ihi 
I'oern. I'lie oeinial pi in of it is sle/hl and somewhat vaoiie, hnt 
the exe. n’lon is \ivnl and tetini k il'I. . Tin* ant Inn’s ohjeet \\.is lo 
all'ord hiriiself opp.irtniniie- l.\ ihe v.ay ...t uhnii In* has ampl\ 
aviiled liiiiiiilf of d* V nhi;i«.r tin life and iniiiinisof the j.oon i 
rlasses ; of irnfiohim^ aoiinst ihni'a! abuses and the lapaeity of 
the friar ot r jn'-eutm^r nieijis (au-ed I'V tin* pe.sti 

lein * s tiieii p!.\ahril .oid h\ the li.« -ty and i!l-ad vise«l’^imuiiaoe^ 
roiiseipi lit tint* upon ; and of di nonneii(!.r l;i/y w oi kmeii and shuin 

h<;X' 4 ir', the «oiniption md hj ii., • y tin n loo < ohiimou in tin* law- 
l■')UIts, and ill th* loinn I'l l- fo» 111 -' ot falseliootl whieh ate at all 
tiiiifstl/* tit -iilij.-ets |.ii - it .1 e .1 :i i iridienaiit exposuie. til deserih- 
iiio, foi t \ imple. the -.\.n d tdiy sin-. In* ^(iv*.s so I'xa* I a 
(IcM nplo-n i.t < li'i'l"') i-id 's'. .ill ih .t the ]i ,idi in tee| that these an- 
no lin !' ahsi r ■' t j .Ii s. l.’lt -iruiii ftoni Ih* !ih-, and it heron n s 
h loliv nioi'e did', lilt to I' .ill/*' t ilutt ni than it is to leali/* Sir J«din 
Falst ill 'Ihe i/.Moions 'iihoo?'- il pe? oii.i'^'* s so frenueiitlx in- 

ttfi'Im- I. s', h S’ nptiiie, ( l. ij\ . 1 ..jis. lein r.itieiioi', and tin* 

Jlk*, . 11 *- all llpleee- of tlje .lOlljoi hinio.Jf, Utteilll^r foi ih* 

ino-f p lit )i]s ii’\ n .. ntinn nt-, i-'i: -'>n,* i im, ^ sp<Mkin^' in aeeoi*lain’e 
w .th t In- * li.iiM' l» I wliifhe.oh is -uppos* d t'» iepre-,i nt. 'I’lie llieo- 
If, on il 'li-'im-itioii- uhi' h aie o, . a-n nady intiodii' ed are .soiin what 
linii ,i!i 1 t' di.in-, hnt t h-* ♦ a i m -1 n* s ot th*' anthoi'.s ]nii]*ONe and 
his • 'jeiuV “f hin^U'i..:** t» iid t*i r* li* x*- l}j. m, an-l tln i** aie 1J**1 in.niv 
pi 1 ^' - ...hi !i mudit li.ix* il* ' :i oiiii^’* 1 xvifhoiit lo-s. d ln*ji«'eio 
i- ‘ i ill\ »nje fif llio-i* xx hi«di i'll jn *.\ 1 <.n .* s*-* oml iea*liiiOj •iml 

:is a ii-. Tiioiiniin-lit 11 is of \*;y hieli \:iliie. Men* eMra*-ts 

in '!i ih.- p... re.^ , if rttle-r Tinmer*»ns .i*nl of s*tme h-ii^t^h, f.iil to 
^'IX' I : I : : h i «*f .r. Tin wh**!*- *1* -i*i \ .-s, ainl xv ill i* pay, ,t < ar» fill 
't'id» , .'I !■ ' 1. th* :<• a!*- ij*»1 rnajjx' riMoh* xx*»rk-i from xx’lin-h a 
:dn h ot liii/',-i.n iir*u itur** and of th** Fii^^iish laiipniaoe may 

*!• n-v- ii, ..Ml I il benefit. 

I'l.e lie ji I , .irnl *b -titnle <*f lirial ihyme. It is not 

x<iV , 1 - •'-,* .iiitfior’s *'ani* ^t ness h-d him to us** th'* fittest 

x\ onl- 1 it }.' r * ' Iii t| V hi' li MM'f. Iv 1 X'( -1 til*' pill pose of ihx thin. 
'File ehi'-f r n 0- i- d-i', in o* neial, f he ‘-ime h tt*T oi l•^lrlllliTl:Jti^^ll of 
left* ‘'h'eil'l h !• /.'*/’*/•* in plj at i*- f,x ]!ah]e.i in the same line, ;im, 
for exaTnjde, m t.-ie iin, ,vln)i max' h*- m'**lerni/e<l tliiis ■ “ f )f all 
7/0*111101 ot //*en. ih* / Ill ,,i,d til*' ri'h." S'*iin1iineM then* an* but. 
tif'f sin h 1 lix n*^ I' tiM - . 1 - of tin 1 * 010111011 ^ ///ade liini to 

r‘'i',^n. S^*jn*-t lU'* *l''ie'i;i f onr^ .is *“ In a -ani'iner '«» as*»n, xxdn n 
soft x'.'H tin. SUM ’ I I., r ■ 1 in- uiiblxa pan-e, mon'* fir le-.s *li-,- 
tim t, ui the mnl'lh of e *. h jn;, 

‘ * I * •'*ijt|f*i|s Jil|> ' ( fi t, 1 n. 7'//^ lh/<‘ fit lit (tf litrftil/tl //, III 7, 
’a.i',’* (fSiael. II s,.. ,.r , . . •! . |.r,Tn Hi, h.tr J tin- /l*, 'A/i • . 

*'* If* f \1i I, ,n //,-/ /,/ /^,ttni i'ht mtiunit u , Mulsh, 

/..// 1,1 , II. XI-.iI.T. f n-i'i-h nVf/.r« luiijf rtmI rim-iflll Mlffl- 

t ' *fp* |,ii»‘|r| )s i^nrTi e, j! id, f i ,itiiif,\ ,,/ Hhgllhh A>/»(/»0W, I'V if. 

/ ** ViU. (W W.S.) 


LANORES, li town in the dopariinent of ITnnte-Marne, 
France, 18G miles south-east from Paris, stands at a height 
I of ►some looO feet, upon a jutting promontory of the table- 
I land to which it gives its name (Plateau de Langres), and 
overlooks, eastward and westward rcs])ontively, tho valleys 
f the Marne, and its tributary the Doiuudle. fts situa- 
tion involves a rigorous climate, but also gives it strategic 
importance. 'Fhe citadel stands to the soutli of tho town, 

I where it joins the table land. From tho ram[iarts and tho 
I cathedral tower there is an extensive view over the valley 
j of the Manic, the Vosges, and the Cote d’Or ; undin clear 
xxcathor Mont Blanc ( 1 (JO mik^s^listallt) is visible. Several 
drtacluMl forts and numerous batteries make Langres one 
of the strongest fxatiiied camps of the iimntry. The 
catliednil, the cluxir and nave of which date from the 12th 
:iiid l.'Ub centiiricM, pos.sc.sses some lino foatiin's, but lias 
bren debased by a front in tlic style of the ITtli century. 
The church of St Martin possesses a Christ, which is one 
of tlie finest wood carvings known. The (Jallo-Uonian 
g:ito^ <»ne of four entrances to the town in the tifiie of the 
IJonmns, is coiiji'ctnri-d to liave bepii. intended as a 
trimnphal arch to .some victorious emperor, perhaps Marcus 
Aurelius. The gate '* dcs moiilins” is now the most iiote- 
M 01 thy in tlie town. Langres po.ssesses an antiquarian 
imi'icum and a ratlier important library, as well as a pieture 
gallery. The entlefy which lu'ars the name of Langres is 
ni.iimfaetnred in the neigh Vmurliood. Population, 10, .'^75. 

'I'lit' tnxx'ii tak*‘S its mum* Irmn llm LnKfonrs^ xvlio ni*(*n]ti»*(l it in 
tl.* Iiinenf ( ',i-s.ir. Umh*r tin* ( '.i[u'ts its hihhopwas :in ••iTlrsiiistii’Ml 
p. * 1 <*1 th*' kingil'iin, {Old hi'hl tin* sceptii* :it mysil i m nmitiniis. 

LAX(iT0X, STKCfiKN (c. 1 150- 1 22H), cardinal, forty- 
bairth archbisliop of (’aiiti'rbury. was born about the 
ini*ddle of tho 12tli century: ihe place of his birth is 
niiknoxxn, but his family almost cc'rtainly belonged to 
\ork.shire. He had already ]>een made a prebendary of 
Y»»rk. ni«».st probably at an early age, wIk^ii ho w’ent U) 
Pr:inci* and entered the university of Paris ; there ho soon 
ri»vi* to 4l^^linction alike in plnlosophy and theology, and 
ultimately, it, is said,bi*came clinnccllor or at least attained 
high rank in the governing body. One of liis fellow' 
.'-Imb nts mid intimate friends in Pmis was Lothario, tho 
iicpln w ot element III., who when lie in llbS succeeded 
( 'i-b*sliiie 1 1 1. as Innocent f I J. forthwith ap[»oiiite(l Langton 
to a po.'t in his household, in 1200 he berame cardinal 
jaii-^tof St ( Tirysogoiiiis, a promotion on wdiich lie received 
tin* wiittcn congnitnlalions of his sove*reign King John. 
It w:i . ."lioitly aft(;r this that lie fir.st liecame involved in 
th* 'iieat constitutional struggles with which his name is so 
honourably associated. Jn 1205 I I\ihert Walter of Canlcr- 
bijiy had died, and there W’cro urged at Rome the claims 
of two rival imndidate.s for the vacant see, — Reginald tho 
snbpiior of (’hrist (Jliurch, Canterbury, wdio had been the 
smhh n and unauthorized choice of a majority of tho monks, 
arid .loTin do Hray, bislnqi of Norwich, whom the dissenting 
iiiinonTy had ,su)xse<piently elected with the royal sanction. 
Setting aside both cluims, ami also tlie appeal of the 
MitlVigansof Canterbury with the oliapter, who maintained 
that the rigid, of election was theirs, Innocent commanded 
the* monks then present in Romo to proceed to a new' 
election in Ids presence, I^angton being tho candidate set 
befoic tliem. Itlected he acconlingly was, and afterwardn 
conserrated ])y the popo Limsclf at Viterbo in June 1207. 

^ Jnhn iinmediatcdy retaliated by banishing tho monks of 
I f'urderbury, afterw'ards writing an angry and threatening 
I lett* r to the pope. Innocent replied with firinnf 3 HK, but, 
i finding John immovable, ultimatoly^lechired his resolution 
I to enforce subinission to Lis will by laying England under 
an interdict, a resolution w'hich was carried into effect in 
March 1 2(1H. For tho next few years, all negotiationa for 
his admission to his see having failed, Langton had hia 
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home in the Cistercian monastery of T’ontigny near Rena 
in F rance, which thus bocamo a j>rinci[)al resort of Knglisli 
malcontents and rSfugeea. In the siiniiner of 1212 he 
accompanied the bishops of London and Ely to Horne, an<l 
it was in consequence of tlieir representations that deposi- 
tion was passed upon John ; the same prelat(‘s were also 
present at the great assembly of ISoissons (April 1213), 
w'hcro a c5i|j|a<Je against the king of England was sot on 
foot, under tife leadership of Philip of France. In the 
following May John made his [)eace, agreeing to recognizci 
Langton, receive the exiled clergy, and restore the projicrt y 
which lie had confiscated. T^ington did i.^>t actually rcacli 
England till duly, when (July 20, 1213) lie performed his 
first episcopal act by pronouncing tin? ab^olnfion of the 
cxcommunicate<l John, wh(» swore tliat all the laws of Jiis 
grandfatlier Henry 1. should be kept ])y all tlirougliout tin! 
kingdom, and tlial all* »unjiist laws .should be utterly 
aboli.shed. 'Phis oath the king was liold ]>y Lh(i archbishop 
to have violated almost ininediatviy in levying war irregu- 
larly against the barons wlio ]>nd, nisi, illegally, deserted 
him at I’oitsinnutli ;^and at the meeting held in St Paul’s, 
London, on August 25, 1211, it was L tigt<ui who prodiicnl 
the old ebarior of Henry I., and sugge.^ted the dt'inainl tor 
its renewal, a .suggestion which in the fn|l<iwii\g year issued 
in the eunee.ssion of Magna Charta at I'unnyinedc. Soon 
afterwards tlie arrJiliishop left haiglaiul for Koine to attend 
the Amrth Latcran council, but not before lu' bad by tin' 
commissioners of tlie pope been pronoimeed cuntninacious, 
lUiil declared to be suspimdeil for Ins rflusal to juibli.sb tin 
excomiminication of the English barons who hud joiiu-d in 
obtaining the great charter. At Ibune, whore the honteiice 
of hi.s suspension was contirnie»], Jic remained fnun 
November 1215 till May 12I*S: in September t)f the 
latter year ho presided in llie council held at London, ' 
where Magna Charta was solemnly ronlirined ; and on May ! 
17, 1220, ho <»lHciatt»<| at tho re-coionatioii of Henry HI. ; 
In the same year tho “translation” of St Thomas of (’an j 
terbury took place. Among the fragmentary notices we j 
posfio.ss of the remainder of Langton s life are laentiiuietl 
liis demand in name of ^he banuis or loyal conli limit ion 
nf tho charter at London in 1223. Ho died at. Slindon on 
July 9, 122S. 

'rih* priiiripnl autlionty for tin* r\r?il -f lln lift* of finiigt«*n J^ 

flu* i'UrauU'h' of loigci'nf Wrmlovri. .*<(■ Ilntik’s A//v,v oj f!,, 

of f^tnft rhurif, \n], ii.; of luhfltnnf. \*»1 

ji. ; and Pauli's ('ontinnation of Lapj»riili ig'^ hh'hft' voti K/m 
vol. iii. 

LAN(UIA(JE. Sec Pmr.oLooY. 

LAN(UJEI)0(^, a pr(»viiice <»f Frjince, whicli lay be- 
Iw'eeii the (Jaronne on the wx'st and tlio Khone on the 
cast., with the Pyrenees and tin; Mediterranean t»ii the 
poutb. It w'as divided into tlie three .sen«!‘chans.soe.s of 
Toulouse, Carcas.sonne, Jind Hcuucaire ; ainl it comprisfMb 
besides the jirovince projicr, the districts of (levaudan, 
Vellai, Vivarez, Coveniio.s, and Foix. It contained the 
important cities of Touloii.se, ('‘arcassonne, Narbonne, 
Montpellier, Nismes, Cette, Viviers, Alby, ami Foix. Tlu' 
south western sjuira of the Cevennes run across the pro- 
vince from tho nortli-east to meet the first sbqics of tho 
I’yrenees. In Hpring and early HumiiKT no jmrt of Franco 
possesses a more delightful clirnato tlian Languedoc, while 
IVIoiitpellier and its neighbourhood, in spite of the mistral, 
was up to recent times considered as an excollout retreat 
for consumptive patients. The Homan remains of Ni.stnes, 
the lagoons and decayed towns of the Gulf of Lyons, tho 
historical associatitms of Montpellier, the fine inodiioval 
fortress of Carca.sHonne, the obi towers ami the hotel do 
ville of Narbonne, the little known sconorj’ of tho eastern 
Pyrenees, with the caatlos of Foix and 'Pam.^^con, and 
Toulouse with its cliurcho.s, fairs, floral games, and winding 
streets, make the country one of the interesting in tho 
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wdiolft of Franco. Horf) may still bo heard tho soft acec nls 
of tho Languo d’Oe, a language w’hich hn.s not, even yet, 
spoken its last word in llio poetry of the world. 

(billia Narbononsis. oue of the seventeen provinces into 
which tho empire was divide<l at the death of Augustus, 
occupied nearly the same extent as tho [»rr)\inee, of 
Languedoc. It w'a- rich und nourishing, crowded with 
great towuis, densely pMjtiilHted, witli .schools oi^ iljelnrie 
and poetry, theatres, aiiipliitluntres. und .splendid templts. 
From Narbo ^furtius r.imc t]je rhetorician and just 
Montanus, who w'jis e\ilrd by Tiberius to .Majorca; 
from Nismes came Ihunitiiis Afer ; and the cinj»eioir, 
(’ariniis and \nni(‘rianiis wn. ubn ii:iti\es if Narb«uinc. 
Tl-.; planting <J' ( ’ll^i.'^ti.^Ilit^, tle-uL-ii ilcubtless tlie (ins-k^ 
of Massili'i heard iif it be!t»r •, w.i- m etimpli'iln <1, ;iee(»n1- 
iiig to tradition, by St ot Aile.s, Si P.ml 

of Ib'ziers, and Saint Saturnin ot Tmilou.^r II i.> dial 
acteri.^tic. i»f tlie cmnitry that it-, ►••i 1, .A j hi-t-'ilaiiH 

lament oven in the l ai lie.^t agi '^ a ti nd*‘iu \ to lu re -y among 
its people. At tile bn ak ii[» «it tin le.m.jn empire tlie 
X’i.'.igolhs fiiunded tin* kingibuii i>t Toiilon-e Ml:' \ o.), 
and ill a few ye.irs ‘-jin-ad their <-omju. vt> o\. i X.irbuiM 
Noveinpojiiilana f(i!H«‘ony), and Aiiiiit.mi.i in Fi.ime. as 
well as i>\er tlie whole (»f llie Sj*ain-'h pt.iiii!-ii].i They 
wen; iliiveii out of I’’ ranee b\ |,iit nl. bned 

■ ‘ Se}»timaiii.i,'' the eouritry ol the rcven i ite N.n b-.i.in*, 

I ( 'an-as^onm-. ^'lnl•, Kezior-, Mauiu h-hhe. I.m.Iiv.. and 
, Agile that v»‘iy iieailx tin* aie.l oi Mipnu 1 it« i b\ tlii* 

' ]»rovinee of Tjangiieiloe. At the ••oum il «-t N.irboiij,!- 
. li\e soit^ i'f people* aie im ntnaieil a- !i\ui/ in tie- )>ie 
i viiice* the Vj.'igi*tlis,then tin* ruling im i*. Ki-iiian, .b w,-. nt 
1 w]ii).»i tln-n* wi-n* a gn-at nian\. Syiiaii**, ami (In' k' It 
vn;. mit until the \ear 759, wlnn l’ij*jiiii touk tie ii i-hief 
town, Narbi>iiin*, llint tin* \i‘'ig«*th'' wi-H' toiet'd .e io-k ihr 
I’yreiiees. and the c(*nntiy bei*aine jMit of tin- gre d 'iiij-in.* 
]*equeuth» *1 by Ki[i]»in ti» liis gu .it ^(^n ( 'liai les. ^epl imaM.i 
becaiiu* pail of tlu' kingdom of AijuitaJiie. but was p.ii.iTed 
from it ami i*on.stiliited a special dm hy in the \eai > I 7 Two 
i»r iinu’e in\ isioij!- of tin' S.iiMcen^ took phn*e in tli 9lh 
ci'iitiiiy, and the NiUrnan-H made a ilc'-ieiit iipiai th'* •i .Ht 
in tin* year S59. F.aily in tin* JlMli i rntiny we lo- i tie* 
wlnde [M'lA inee in the piwxn* (»f llu eonnl-' of 
ami iUH’ of tin* gre-it liefs ol the crown ,*! I’l.in.i Vvhih- 
the Xiuniaiis were jaxagiiii: the iiojtli i*f I'’i.iiiir :je,i * ixiiig 
siege to tho SaraceiC'^ Imm tie- month- ot ih» IMione 

were plumlering ami Iniirying tin- eminty oF I'onh-iiso. 
Neither in the Noiitli nor in the mull- i*! the »onnt}\ was 
there iluringtln* teiiilJe iDlli ami 1 llh ntnin.- .in\ peace' 
or comfoit. A flightful pe-,iih‘nc* de.-oi.ind Nipidaino 
ami Touh)iis(' in tlie year lUiK) , and in ll'.'b.I .i f-imine 
])Ogan which la'^ted bu* ihn-e y. im ^ el the cmiit of 
Toulouse was aln'ady^ ieiiiarkabic b i- it- " luAiiry,” as the 
ecclesiastical writers call it, latlai toi it.- b»\e ot ait and 
literature, coiiibim'd with e.\f i.ivagance of dress and 
fashions. Gon.stanci', wih- of King Koiieit, ami daughter 
of the ctMint of Toubmse, gaxe gie.it olleiue to tin* immks 
by li(T following of g.-illarit « imntrMm-n. 'riiev t»we<l tbeir 
ta.ste.s, not only' to tln'ir Komaii blood and the sur\i\al of 
their old love for rlietmie and |*oetrv, but also tlnir 
intoreoiirse with the S.iiaci n.-. tlieir iit'igliboiirs and eneiiii* 
and their frii-mls wlien they were not ligliting. On tin* 
[ireaching of the erusade, no part of Frimee resp(»mh*l wnli 
greater ciilhnsi.i.-in than tho .south. A liiimlred tln i ud 
moil followed Kayinond de Saint (.lilies. A jN-ntioy iii«r 
their own coiintiy was tt> be the sceiu; of aiudln-r < ii - ide 
even more bloody than that again.sl tho Saraet-n. 

Th** hercsii s wliidi W’crc tho caii.se of .so lunch l io >.! 
shell iin-iy bo .said to liavi* oegiiii with I'elir de 

Kruey^, who |iri-ac]ii'd in T.anguedoc for t*i»enty y»‘ai>, 
1111 ‘il lie wa.*' .sill-need by the n.su.il im llioil. He ih-ni- d 
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infant baptism, rospect for churches, the worship of the 
cross, transubstantiation, and prayers for the dead. Ilia 
foll4>\ver, llonry the Deacon, most elo(]iient of preachers, 
denied a j^reat d* al more. Wherever he taught he left 
deserted rhurche'? mid contempt for the clergy. Although 
Bernard liiiii>elf was inviteil to lend his persuasive powers 
to resttne the cause of the church, he succeeded for a time 
only. Tuiilonse, for instance, was brought back to ortlm- 
doxy ; }et wlnm the great preacher went away Iho citizens 
relai>scil. Again, there were the pour men of Lyiuis, the 
followci^ of l*eter Waldo, of whom there were many in 
Languedoc ; and there were the Maniclueans, under the 
name of riiritans, ratcrines, or |\>pulars. In Languedi»o 
and rro\ence the ground wa.s roinly for the seed of heresy. 
The towns were w’edthy ami free, the pciiple had been 
ill continual intercinirse with Saracen-s of Palestine and 
M(H>rs in S[)aiii; they had never entirely rid them.sel\es of 
pagan eimtoms ; their j)oetrv taught the joys of life rather 
than the fear of death; tlieir restless inquiring iiiimls 
prompted them to ask wlietlier there were any other .solution 
of tho ]>n)l>Ii‘ni of life than that otlered by the <*hunh. 
The whole pnivinee the ei>untv of Toulouse, witli its liefs 
of Xarboniie, Beziei', Foix, Mt)nt]u*llier, and Qiiercy — was 
in open and .scornful .sece.'<siun. It seems incredible, but 
it i.s iloubtle.s-; true, that the churches were univer.sally 
desfitcd, >.ici’iimnts di ineil, and eloigy des[ii.sed. 'I’lo* 
hi.story of the crii>ade, in the reign of llayinond VI., agaiiot 
the heretics of Languedoc contains every element of ciiicity 
and hoiT<»r. The count made haste to siibiinr, but it was 
i»f no avail. LLho[)s, [»apal loLiates, and cu clesia.stic.s*of all 
rank.s headed theMi^l armie.s which were gathered together 
against the freethinkers. .Vll tlio cities, one after the 
other, the c.islles, and the .st roll gdi old s of Langue<luc w«*ie 
taken by the cni.s.ideis. KaMiioiid was made to submit 
to the low'est abatement ; the country w'as w'asted ; the 
peoph* w ero desti oved by fire and swunl. Wlieii all was o\ er, 
when iLiMiiond and Simon <lc Montfort were dead, and 
King Loni'. Vlll. had led a ^a•'t army of conquest throngli 
the coniifrv, tin- council (»f Toiilon.si^ was held, in order tt» 
subject tln3 iieople total s[)iriliial .su])ini.ssion. Tln*y 
ehose the method, w inch .^cems .s<i ea>y but is so difticiilt, 
of universal e-pion i'4'- and delation. They .suceeedi-d in 
entorcing apparent mbmi>don ; but the .spirit of rdigiou.s 
freedom lingered amoiiL^ the [»eo[>h*, and yet survives, bu' 
nearly half the Ih’otc^taiils in France behuig to the .south. 
The pacification of Laiigued<jc was conqdetcd by the 
annexation of the county to the crown of France. In 
(h*unt Laymond VII. lenonmeil his claim to se\i ii 
province.s, and .sw'ore b, ally to the king. 

Langiv.doc h.id, for two raTitni’ic.^, m; other history apart 
Ifotn tint of France. 'Flic Jong w'ar.-. with the Faigli.-h 
:itf.'-ted the country little. Tie* jirovinee, »•(»!!. pa»*ati\ci\ 
.‘ab* from war, continiral I > incOMsi- and prosper i!i wealth. 
Wli- ’] it l.e^rifj., again to have a hi^^tory of its ow n, it iq^'c iis 
to !,*• the holm* of till* nio-.t b'goted ortln»doxy. The 
iiniv* nity of Toulouse burns a [♦rofe.s.'.or, f’aturci*, for 
suj»j.^ ‘ d and i*\iles a .-i holar, Dolet, fo" daring to 

.synqM’.iji/c with him. At the ea.'^t of the jjrovim-e, liow- 
evi r, llilj'-ld-, who carries with him an atmosphere of 
free tKou/hi.. is lecturing and <li>-^ecting ; and in tl.i; 
wa*>t oj til * .! Au.ce flcrard l^ou^-el is already [»reaclii:ig 
the doctiiij.-, nf a puit-r lailli. In tin; wara 4»f itehgi<»n, 
tin; •great gioijrnl of Loligny w'a.*. in tinjse. 

suutljcrn [jr<Vvincf^ ajain^t which Simon d#; .Nb»ntfort h.id 
led his 4*ni-.ade The in''Ui rr-f tion <»f tin*. ( 'aini.sards behtng.s 
to the hi.-lory of L.in'jin d«'c*, ])Ut tin* ^trugLde. w’as confined 
to the north part of tin* |.io\incf*. 'I’ln; pacifiraitiiui by 
Villars and tie; diil:e of i*irwi<k, ihf; hoiribh; cruelties 
!...n'ti.f-d Ilf on the the .‘lingular story of 

Cavalier are noticed elsewhere. 
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A special interest attaches to the history of two towns, 
at least, of Languedoc. Both Montpellier and Toulouse 
present very remarkable features of interest to the student 
of municipal histories. The literature of tho country is 
the literature called after its neighbour Fiiovknce (^j.v.), 
Frobably no great future remains for the literature of a 
dialect slowly dying out, yet exani’Ies have not been 
w'anting of late to prove that there is still yk^arity in the 
language of the people. (w. hk) 

LAN(JUET, lluiiERT (1518-1581), diplomatist, and 
one of the boldest political writers of the 16th century, 
was born in 1518 at Viteaux, near Autuii in Burgundy, 
where his father held a good olTicial position. lie early 
iiiunifc.stcd an inclination for study, and his tastes were 
cnctuiruged by able masters ; at Poitiers he devoted liim- 
M-lf not only to Jaw but also to natural science, history, 
politic.s and theology. On leav?ng that university, after 
a sojourn at Leipsic, where he became the friend of 
Oaimuarius, he visited Pidua and Bologna, and saw many 
iithcr jiarts of Italy. • Having been introduced in the course 
of liis Italian journev to the Lt^n' TheuU<^ ‘u'i of Melanchthoii, 
he in l.TIb set out for Wittenberg to make the acquaintance 
of that author, aiul thus originated a friendship wdiich 
Ici minuted mily with tlie death of the latter in 1500. 
Lctwciai 1551 and 1557 I.angiiot travelled cxteii.sively in 
(JLi'iuanv, L'enmaik, Sweden, Finland, and lia[dand, and 
in 1559 he entered the diplomatic service of the elector of 
Saxony, where ho remained until his death. During the 
gi**iiter part (>f this period he was employed chielly in 
iiogutiath^ns with France and in the interest of tho 
irugucnot.-^. He was present in Paris on St Bartholomow’s 
Diy (157:2), uml was the means 4)f saving his friends 
Wechcl the printer, and Duplessis-Moniay ; but his etlbrts 
drew' on him the attention of the mob, and he himself 
ill turn became indebted for his life to the chancellor 
Mor\illier.s. From 1573 to 1576 his mission lay chielly at 
the impeiial (;oiirt; here he gained the acquaintance and 
ultimately the clu^e friendship of Sir Philip Sidney. 
About 157S ho went to (llient on tho invitation of John 
C’a^iiiiir, wlioni he accompanit 3 <l to England, and the rest 
of hi.s day.^ he .spent chiefly in the liow (Jountriea, watch- 
ing tlie rour.se of political events. There seems to be no 
ground, however, for the assertion that in 1577 ho had 
i' *'igiUMl his connexion with the court of Saxony, and 
fnrrnally attached himself to the prince of Orange. Lan- 
giicl <liod at A), twerp on September 30, 1581. 

Ills I oin'.sjKiiMl»-n*'c w’illi Augustus of Saxony (Ihrca liiuiflred and 
tw» Illy uiiH* Irtti I.s, fouii NovcinlHT 17, to Scptiunbur 8, 1581) 
:iiid Ml til Nfordi*isi*ri, tlio cliaiii’i'llor i)f tin* duchy (one hundred and 
• h li tti'i.-,, fioiii Novi'iidii i’] .0.5y to tin? suiiiiiuT of ]r>65),\vor<* pub- 
lidj' il by Liidovij IIS at Ilalli* in liiyOuinUT tin* tith* Arrana suvotli 
-V \'l. If uhf t'ti Ltiinjiirfi K/nsfni.'ic fiiJiiinn ft histrrrifw tnf Philip. Syd- 
n f u>n iijiiifiy-siic h ttn.s, from April 22, 1573 to OctoluT 28, 1580) 
.'pj/i ind.it I'raiikfoil in iS.i.'J, and liavi; since been re.printed. Lan- 
/'/. ft Epi'Jnl.-y nd Jinich. ('(tint ntriuirt^ patrnii et filivni (one hundred 
and HLjlit b tters) wi n* jnihlidicd by L. Canierarius at (Ironingeii in 
I'l |C). Tin* l/isffirirn J if srripf in of the .siege and capture (1537) of 
I .'j 1 ha ujipeared ill 1 ,'»i»8. 'I'lie wolk by wbirJi Laiiguet i.s be.st known. 
i> p-' iidiiiiMiions, and its autlior.sbip has not been iindispiited. It is 
«'itil)‘d I'nnhf'iiv nintrn tynumus, teive df. prinripis in populvni 
j> in prinnpt m lujit i nut potf slate, St^pha.noJunio Jfruto CfJta 

and bf*ais to have bcrii published at Kdinburgli in 1579. 
!iv Kcliiilnirgli is iin»st probalily to be iiiiderstooil Basel. A French 
ti iii-lalnoj appeared in 1581 ; the original lia.s bei*n frequontlv re.- 
piiFitMt, most recnilly at Leipsic in 1846. The work, irbieli <lis- 
-11 .-.e^ with rnin li fieeiloin viirious jioints eonneeted wdtli the then 
fiiiiiliar dm trine of pa.s.sive obedience, iittracled miieb iittention, 
tint its autlior was very .succc.ssfiil in concealing the .soinewliat dan- 
yi ioii^ .sirn t of lii.s identity. It lias been attritmted to Beza, 
lb*Tm.iij, hu.s.iiition, and T)u])leHsi.s-Mornay, by divers writers on 
v.irmns grounds to the, last-nained on the very respectable aulbo- 
litvof tJiotiiis. Tin* grouihls on which Baylo (wdio lias been followed 
alnnisi iinaniiiiou.Hly l>y later writers) assigned it to Laiiguct will he 
1‘iiind in the tVinii of a MUp]deinent to tho Diciimnaire. TLf 
ApoUxjif. ou d^/ence dt 0uill4f.vmf, Priim dfOrange^ wnire U hem et 
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fidit.du rot (TEspagne (AntA’crp, 1581) is somfitiiin's attributed to 
Languet. There seems little doubt, however, that it was really th« 
work of the prince i)iiiisclf, with Ihci ludp either of 1‘ierre de 
Villiers (see Motley, Rise of Dutch Republic) or of I.aiiguet (tJroeii 
van Prinatercr, Archirrs). 

LANNES, Jkan (1709-1809), marsbnl of Franco, was 
born at Lectoure, llth April 1709. lie was tlie son of a 
livery stables keep('T,«and was himself in early life appren- 
ticed to ft <5^ He hail had but little ediK'ation, but not- 
withstanding this his great strength and ])rofieiency in all 
manly sports caused him in 179:2 to be elected sergeant- 
major of the battalion of volunteers of tiers, wliicli be 
tad joined on the breaking otit of the war between Spain 
and the French republic. He served thruiigli the cam- 
paigns in the Pyrenees in 17911 and 1791, and in tlie latti-r 
year was elected chef do brigade. I fowe\ er, in 1799, mi llie 
reform of the army introduced by the. Theriiiidoriiins, lie. 
was dismissed from his fank. Not di.M'ouraged by •this 
check, he re-enlisted as a siniphi volunteer in the army of 
Italy. In the famous cam[)aign dt 1 79(1 he again fmiijlit 
his way up to high rank, being esentidtlly m;ide once more 
chef do brigade by Bonaparte, lie di^tiiigiiislnd in 
every battle, and was wounded at Arcula. I Ic wa.s clmsen l->y 
Bonaparte to accompany him to Egypt as giuieral of one of 
Kl^beFs brigades, in whicli capacity he greatly distiiignisln^d 
himself, especially on the retreat from S}ria. lie. went 
with Bonaparte to France, assi!?tiMl at llir l.'th I’.riiinaire, 
and was appointed general of division, and coinmandunl uf 
tlie consular guard. He commanded tie*, lulvanc'ed guard 
in the cros.sing of the Alps in ISOtt, was in.^tniinental l*n 
winning the battle of Montebello, fromwliicli he aftersvanis 
took his title, ainl bore the brunt of thi^ battb'of Manuigo. 
In 1801 Napoleon tried his favourite general as a diplo 
miitist, and sent him as ambav'ador to I'mtugal. Opinions 
ditfer as to his merits in this capacity, but it may be 
presumed tliat Napoleon did not belii-ve in them, as he 
never made .such use of liiui again. On tlie c.Ntablisliment 
uf the empire he was created a inar'^hal of France, and 
cfimmanded once more the advancid guard of a great 
French army in the caiiu^aign of Au^tcrlit/. At Austerlitz 
he commanded the left, at Jena tlie centre, and at Fried- 
land the centre of the French army, showing himself a 
general of division of the greate.st merit, carr}ing out the 
orders given him to the letter, and never tliinking them 
impossible. Ho was now to be tried as a commundcr- 
in-chief, for Napolepn took bim to Spain in ISOS, and 
gave him a corps d’lirnice, with uhieh be won a victory 
over Castaho.s on November -*J. in Jaeuaiy 1S()9 lie 
was sent to attempt the , capture- of Sarago^sa, ami by 
February 21 was in possession of tlie. place. Na[)olcon 
then created him Due de Montebidlo, and once more, for 
the last time, gave him the command of tlie advanced 
guard of an army of invasion. At A>pern lie was ordered 
with two divisions to cut the Austrian army umler the 
tirchdiiko Charles in two; he siicec'edial entiiely, llunigh 
under a heavy lire, but finding himself niisiijiported by 
Napoleon, who had been thrown into confn.-'ion by the 
news that his bridges over tlie Danube had been broken, 
he had to retreat. During the retreat he e.\|»osoil himself 
as usual to the hottest fire, and received a nuutal wound. 
As he was being carried from the Held to dit' at Vienna, he 
js said to have met and reproached his old general for 
his ambition ; but this, to say tlie least, is a contested 
statement. Napoleon said of him that he had funnd 
him a pigmy, aud inmlo him a giant’*; and there can be no 
doubt of his marvellous ability on the Held, and liis cxlra- 
nrdiiiary courage. His eldest sou was made a peer of 
France by Louis XVIII. 

A TUilitairc lie J. Launc.s was publisluMl in 180!) by llciio 
details can be found in all the lailitary histories of the 
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LA NOUE, FRAXrors de (L^ol-loOl), surnamed 
Bnis-dc-Fer, one of the gallant llugucnot captains of the 
IGth century, was born near Nantes in 19:31, of an honour- 
able and ancient Breton family. His lirst eAi»loit was tho 
capUini of Orleans at the hf'ad of (»nly iiftcen cavaliors in 
19G7, during the second Kngue.iiot war. At tlic battles of 
.Jarnac in .\iarcli 19H9 .ind of .Moiu'ontour in the following 
October, La None wa^ taken [»risoner; but In* w’as e.'Jrliangod 
on tlie latter neeasioii in linn*, to i(‘.-'Unie the go\ ernor.siii[» 
oi Boiton, and iiitlict ;i di-n.d .leb at on the royalist troops 
before Bochefort. At tin* sii ee Funteiiay ( 1970) Ids left 
arm was shattered b) a l.iill.-t ; ainl tln- iioii limb that 
re[dace<l it won him frnm hi^ ...Idiers tin* .sobriquet of Iron- 
Arm. When peace was made in Fimuci* in the same year, 
La None cariicil his swonl .igaiii-l tli»‘ Spani.irds in the 
Netherlands, but was (.ik» n at lli-* rM-aptnie of Mons bv 
llie Spanidi in 1972. I'eiinittMl 1.. ivtinn to Fiance, he 
was coinmi'-sioned by (‘liaib*- I\ ti* itleinpt t«) leccm-ili; 
the inhabitants of La Boclnll^, ihi.* _;i...i( ^lronL'ii<*ld of 
the lliigueimts, to tile king. But the 11. .f In Hois uir.* too 
inueh alarmed by the recent ina^sn re oj Si Bart ln>lt.niew’ 
to come to any terms; and La Non-, j'i i.*ti\ in.-, that war 
was imminent, aud knowing ihat In- pi. -a wa> on the 
Hugueind siili', g:i\e lip Ills iii\.il i‘oiiit!ii'*>ioii, and fioin 
1971 till 1978 acted a> general oi La b’.-iln llr When 
]jeace wis again rt>nclnded, Li Nmn* one»*ni"ii‘ wi.nt to aid 
till* IVotestant estutesof the \i*tlu i lain!-. 1 b-Iding a high 
rank in their army, he took m*v« i ii ti-wn^ and i iptnr.Mi 
Ciiunt Eginont in 198(1; but a. b w wei k.-s alli'rw luU he 
Jiimse**f tell into tin* liands ol tin* .'^piniinb, 'ritin-U into 
a loathsome prison at Jdinbni>. L:i .Nmn*, tin* adndiation 
of iu\ of wliatever faith, for hi- u.illantiy, honoui. and 
[niiityot ( li*,irar-ti*r, was kept e.iidine-l for tlveyeu b\ a 
powerful nation, wliO')! n butaiiee to ^ t Iiini tive i-*. ojii* 
of tin* Miieore.^t f ributi ^ )ij< lopntalion. At luiglh, in 
June 1989, Li None wa> e\(*haijgi*d for F.gmont and ntl.t.r 
l»iisoiierf> of eon.siderali'Ui, while a lieuvy ratiM-m and a 
pledge not to bear arms against his (’atln-he niaie.-ty wY-ru 
also exacted from him. 'fill 19''^9 L*i .\oiie toi-k no pail 
in public matters, but iu that year In* jniin tl Ibni\ of 
Navaire nml lb*my 111. :igaiii>t tlie Li lemr^ lb* was 
l)rc*.sent at both sieges of Bari‘‘, and ai *-evUMl of tlee Jnef 
battb'S ; blit at tin* ^f L inib.il!- in Biitlany lie 

receivt'd the wound of wldili lie .^--pn.-div.^ l.iti i at 

Moiicoiitour, Angii>t 1, 19PL * 

I’m I x.iggi r.itt ^ in s i\ iTig t!i ii 1 i u o, ■ n - Ly 

bis pm .i‘' l-v ln>N\\i-ril. W’h i! \'. innij- )i' !- ■- !■ II o. i.l \ilui* 
l•||MMgh, l-ill It Is in-t by Mii'iii tint hf I o. III. ii.l I Ji * II -.fl.i- 

iiiil hor «»f J'olifi-fh’ ■< > r M.'.'i I'"'/ /. -i i y iir 

j>i I'it (/<irri’'i »t Ut I,'.**' , I ^ fi ifi'/is 

Mf f' r 1/ > ' lit f I h' i>\'firr’l i /I , , . 1.''.'*' . ' i.i ;m' 1' -.iii I'" tt*i< 1 1 h' ^ 

l.iC’s, wlm li lia\f II. 't bt . n ]■!.!' i -i. II> f . d- wms 

pnblidi.-ii 111 IS.M, 8 . r / ./ r.- /’- ' .i •' ! ■'•/’ (''■ l.'i 

b\ Aniieoilt, I.**)-!, n, 1 '.- 'i'*. : - / /■ s .f’* s ^ 

Froiii'-n<\ \'nn’«‘n's /.t\ /l, s ' . ■ A' ... Ft. .A* An Xoi<c 

, .01.1 ll.i.ig, I It Fr I " Fr ' > ■ > 

l..VNSI)t )\VN F. M ii.i 1 \M I’l I m Fi I'ZM vi uier, first 
Makuu is of (1797-181)9). b*l(er known. as a .statesman 
while call of Sln'lbiiiiie, w. IS bom ni Hnl-lin, May 20, 1797. 
He was a descindant ot the lord- ol Kerry, and his grand 
father, who was created eirl i>t Kerry, marrieil a daughter 
of Sir Willi*nn Bettv. Dn tin* deatli without issue ot Sir 
William BettyV .c-n.lhe liix carl of Slielbiiine, tin* c^tati s 
passed to his nephew .b.hn Fit.'inanriec (aftmw irds ad 
vanced to the eaildtun of Shelburne), tlie fatliei of .1 e 
subject t‘f the presi'iit notice, Tlie latter speii*t hi^- eliiM- 
hood “in the remotest parts of the south ef Irrlainl. mi.I, 
according to his own aeeonnt, when at tlie nge m -ixtetii 
ho entereil Lhii.st (Miurcli, Oxford, lie liad b.'lli ‘rMi). 
thing to learn ami everything to nnU.irn.'* Fi-mu a tutor 
whom he ilescribes a.s “ narrow -miiidi'd " liir leceived 
advantageous guidance in his studies, but he altiibutes 
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his improveniont in iniiniiers anj in knowledge of tl»o 
world diiutly to tlio fiict, that, as was Lis “ fate through 
life/* he fell in “ witli clever but unpopular connexions.” 
Shortly after leaving tlic university lie serv^ as an otlieer 
in Wolfe’s regiment during the Seven Vears’ War, and 
so distinguished himself at Miiiden and Klostcrlvampeii 
that he was raised to the rank of colonel and appointed 
aide-de I'aiiiji to the king. Tleing Urn's brought into m-.u* 
comniunieatiiui with Lor»l lUite, he was in 1701 em- 
ployed by that iioblenuiii to negotiate for the support of 
riiailes Kox For a t\iw months in the same year he tsit 
in the House of Commons as member of Wycombe, until 
he succeeilod his father as earl of Shelburne in the Iri^h 
peerage, and TVii\ui ^Vyeonlbe in the peerago of Cieat 
llritaiii. Though he declined to take ofKce iiiuh r Ihite lie 
undertook negotiations iiuliiee Fox to gain the eini-erit 
of tile Ciuniiiiuis to the peace i)f I7G3. Fox atlirnu' 1 that 
he hud been duped by the terms olfered, and, although 
Shelburne always a>>erted that he had acted in thorough 
good faith, Hiite spi»ke of the alTair as a “pious fiaiul.” 
Shelburne joined the ( Irenville ministry in 17(13 as j»red- 
dent of the Doard of Trade, but, failing in his ctlbrls to 
replace Pitt in the cabinet, lie in a few months n'.dgned 
ufliee. Having moreover on aecoimt of his support of Pitt 
on the ([Ue''.tiuu of Wilke’s exiailsion from the llt)ii‘-e ot 
Comimms ineurreil the .^erious displeasure of tiui king, lie 
retired for a time to his estate. After Pitt’s return to power 
in 17tjn he became soeretary of state, but during Pitl'> ill- 
ness liis conciliatory polii*y towanls Americ \/as eumph li ly 
thwarted by lii«. colleagues and the king, and in r7GS he 
was dismissed from oiiici*. In i7SJ In* consented *l«> take, 
oflice under the m iK^uis of Ilockingham on rondjti<*n tint 
the king NVuiild agre.; to leciignizo the United Stabs, and 
on the death of f.ord lloekingham in the same year, he 
beeaino [>ivmier ; but tlio sece^ftion of Fox and ln.'^ 
porters kd to the famous eoalitimi of Fox with Xoitli, 
which caused hi' 'ie'iialiou in the following Februaiy, his 
fall being [)erlia[»*> lu^teiied by* liis pn)[)o^ed plans foi the 
reform ‘of the public Miwiee. lie had al.v) in conlempl.i 
tiori a bill to promote fre/* eoinrnercial intercour.se betwoi n 
England and the Fiiitod St-itos. When Pitt aocidi'd to 
ofiice in 17S1, Shelburne, in^toad of receiving a t^laie in 
the cabinet, was cieatod inan[uis of Tain^dowaie. Thoiuh 
giving a general snppurt to the policy of Pitt, he from this 
Time ceased to take an acti\e part in public allairs. He 
died May 7, 

During his lifetime the manpiis of Laiisdowiie was 
blamed for insincerity and duplicity, but the accuMitious 
came chiefly from those who were dissatisfied with his 
preference of principles to party, and it is beyond doubt 
that, if he had had a more nnscnipulons regard to his 
personal ambition, his career as a statesman would liave 
had nuiFO outward .success. His autobiography indicates 
that he was cynical in his estimates of character, but no 
slat'.'mnn of his time po.ssessed nioro enlightened political 
\iew while liis friendship wdth those of his contemporaries 
eminent in 't ierice and literature mu.st be allowed '-onshliT- 
able weight in qualifying our e-stimato of the numil defects 
witli wiiich he has boon credittjd. Pec Fitzmaurice, Llfn 
of W E^rrl SJulh^rnf'^ 3 vols., London, 1875-7(). 

LjVNSfXU, a city in Ingham county, Michigan, U.S., 
and ca[iilal of the State, is .situated at the confluence of 
tlte (iraml and rivers, H.O niile.s W. X.W. of Df*lroit. 

In 1817, ^beri-it was made the scat of government, fore,sts 
cfivcred the file. The city has broad streets, arranged in 
the regular roctangiihir sy.^tem ; and .seven iron and threii 
wooden bridges ciinncet the parts of the city, which lies 
on both sides of the rivers ab(*ve mentioned. Lansing is 
the seat f)f the State leforrn school, the school for the 
blincl, and the State agricultural college. The last-named, 

• f 


opened in 1857, received 240, OCO acres granted by Con- 
gre.ss for the endowment of a college of agriculture and 
the mechanical arts; and its income is derived from the 
interest of the price of part of the land, and from an 
annual grant from the State legislature. In 1880-81 it 
had a faculty of 23 members and 221 students. A graded* 
system of public schools and a St^ito library of 40,000 
voliinios are among the other educational resf'.v.rccs of the 
city. Its most conspicuous building is the new’ State 
cui>itol, erected at a cost of one and a half million dollars, 
'riie leatling maniifacturo is of agricultural implements ; but 
there are exteiisivo inauufajtories of carriages, w’uggons, 
w heelbarrows, and steam-engines, and four largo flouring- 
inilLs. Gooil water-power is afforded by the Grand river, 
and four lines of railw^ay offer ample shipping facilities. 
The city was incorporated iii 1859, and in 1880 had a 
populatiim of S317. 

LANPlNdlUJECHI, a village in Rensselaer county, 
New York, U.S., is lituatedT on the cast bank of the 
Hudson, close to Troy, and nearly’ opposite Waterfonl, to 
which a bridge extends. The villjige was organized in 
1774. Its sl:i[)le product is brushes, known all over the 
States ; but oil elbtli and crackers are also made. The 
population in 1880 was 7437. 

LANTAKA, Simon Ma'I’iiukin (1729-1778), French 
landscape painter, was born at Oncy, 24th March 1729. 
His father was a weaver, and ho himself began life as a 
lieiilboy ; but, having attracted the notice of M. (lille de 
‘^Jeumont, a son of his master, he was taken by him to Paris, 
and [>I.iced under a painter at Versailles. Endowed with 
great facility and real talent, his pow’ers found ready recog- 
iiitii>ii ; he might have amassed fortune and earned distiuc- 
tion, but lie ciuild not divest himself of the habits acquired 
in early chililhood. He found the constraint of a regular 
life ami the society of educated people unbearably tiresimie; 
lie piiinteil to [fleasc himself, and as long as the proceeds of 
the luist sale lasted lived careless of the future in the com- 
pany of olK^cure workmen with w^hom he had made friends, 
liich amati iirs more than once attracted him to their 
1ious?s, only to find that in case and high living Lantara 
could produce nothing. Fatal sickness came upon him 
will’ll ill extreme indigence ; ho entered the hospital of La 
Charitd- -in which he had previously been the object of the 
kindliest cares -on the morning of 22d December 1778, 
and six hoDrs after ho W’a.s dead. His woik.s, now much 
jin/ed, are not numerous; the Louvre has one landscape, 
Morning, .signed and dated 17G1. As he was not a member 
of tlie Academy, his pictures were n6t admitted to its exbi* 
liitioiis, and notices of his works by his contemporaries are 
rale. Ikrnard, .lo.seph \*^ernet, and others are said to have 
added figure.s to his landscapes and sea-pieces. Engravings 
after J.antara will bo found in the works of Lebas, 
Fiquenot, Duret, Mouchy, and others. In 1809 a comedy 
called LantitrUy or the Painter in the PotliK>use^ was brought 
out at tlie Vaudeville with great success. 

S**<* K. lii'llicrdfhi Clittvigiierie, Jlccherehea aur le pcirUre LarUara^ 

LANTERN-FLY, a name applied to certain insects 
lieloiiging to the Homopterous division of the order 
/A m/yVe/v/, which may be broadly placed in the genus 
Fnhfjra, although this is now subdivided into many genera, 
riiey are mostly largo insects, and gaily coloured,'remark- 
able for the forehead being produced into the semblance bt 
.'I snout or muzzle (often upturned at the tip), the so-called 
“ lantern.” This snout is hollow, and is merely an inflated 
production of the head. Much interest, as well as mystery, - 
has .surrounded these insects, originating in a stateme^t^ 
by Madame Merian in her work on the insects of Surinam 
{Metam<yrphom imeelorum Surinamendum^ &c.), of Wbicb 
! the first edition appears to have been published fiii 
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but vvhich Bubsequcntly passed through iiuuiy editions with 
varying titles and i/i several languages. Madame Merian 
statefl that tho common South American species, now known 
as Fulgora laternaria^ L., was highly luminous at night, so 
much so that she was enabled to read by the light of one 
only, and that when several were confined together the 
interior' of tho box nppoared all abkizo. No one doubted 
these staEBfc^etits, and the illustrious Tjiiiiiuus^used tho 
words “Prominento froute noctu liicciu >ivacissimam 
sparglt in diagnosing the insect in Lis Syatema Nature, 
Moreover, it was believed that, because one species had 
been assorted to be luniindhs, others alfted thereto must 
possess tho simio power ; the specific names used by 
Liniucus, sucli as canddarity fdfos/dinrfdf uuriiritldf 
luctrnarictj and fldmmeat adduced as inshincos. 

Of these one only, the f’. canddtn ia of C’hina, has become 
(with the original lateruhria) a subject of controversy, for 
it also was asserted to Ijo lunjinous. As time wore on 
many intelligent naturalists and otlier travellers visited 
both South America and China, ainl'tliey com inded that 
the light must be prodma-d onl) u ulcr veiy e^ceptional 
conditions, or that the original statemeni N\as an error, i»>r 
they could not detect any luiiiino^ity nor, as a iiilc, was 
such a property believed in by lln* n tlisis of the n'gioiis. 
Quite recently many natiirali'«t.s of undoubted autliorily 
have resided for years in the districts v/lieie tlicsc insects 
occur without having ^personally (letet‘t(Ml Iniiyno.^ ity 
(though directly in search of it), and without i>l>iaiiiing 
any indications of tho exi.stcii(!e of such a ludiof in flu* 
minds of the natives. On tho otlier hand, tlure have 
been a few’ travellers who have professed to be able ti> 
confirm Madame Merian’s statements, IxUh from personal 
observation and from infirmation deriwil from native 
sources. Possibly the last of tl^e^c was within the la>t 
twenty years, and his assertion concerned t\ nuidi Inr'uf, 
and upon his statement an entomologist of re[nite, 
lately deceased, maintained to the last liis belief in tlie 
luminous powers. With him all faith in ihi^ direction 
has probably passed aw^y. It is not for us to attianpt to 
define the reasons for Madame Mi-riaus positive and 
circumstantial statements. 'Hie prepomlerance of negative 
testimony is so crusliingly great that Ffdt/om may be 
regarded as eliminated from the category of luminous 
insects. 

LANTHANUM. It will be convenient to notice under 
this heading the group of ch)sely allied metals Lan- 
thanum, Ckuium, and Didymium. 

In an abandoned copper mine at Kiddarliyltan, AVest- 
manland, in Svveden, there occurs a heavy compact mineral, 
which, though pretty abundant lliere, is hardly met with 
anywhere else. This mineral was long mistaken for 
tungsten (ayn. scheelite), until Klaproth (»f IJerlin in 180.'5 
found in it a peculiar earth, which he called ur/noltr earthy 
as it becomes yellow when heated in air. About the same 
time Berzelius and ilisinger made the same discovery ; and, 
(rightly) presuming tho new earth to bo an oxide of a new 
xnetal, they called the latter cerium (after the planet Ceres, 
the then latest discovery in astronomy) and the minenil 
ceritey which names have been retained to this day. Only 
the name “cerium” now has a more s[»ecilic moaning, it 
having been shown by Mosander (in 1839 11) that 
Berzelius's cerium is a mixture of three metallic radicles, 
namely, cerium proper, lanthanum (from XavOavtiv^ “to 
be concealed and didymium (from “ twin "). 

Thm metals are very closely related to one another in 
their chemical character, and may be conveniently treated 
together, The extraction from cerito, of the oxide group, 
offers no difficulty. According to Marignac (^*1////. C/iim, 
[3]> vol, xxvil.), tho powdered mineral is made into 
6 thick paste with oil of vitriol, and tho reaction which sets 


in allowed to accomplisli itself. The remaining dry white 
powder is placed in a crucible, and kept there for a long 
time at a tc'inperatuio below redness, but sufficient to cIiumj 
away the bulk of the free siilphuiic acid. The residue is 
added in small instalna nts tt) a quuntity of cold water, and 
the g^inguc (ferruginous silica) filtered off The solution 
is boiled, when the gi eater part of the cerife-ojci^fis cornea 
down in the form ol .-ulphute almost free from fuieigu 
oxides. The sulphates c’aii be jairided by redi.-solvdng 
them in the least quantity nf waUr at 5" to fi‘' , filtering^ 
and nqircci[)itating by builin:/. What remains in the 
molher-lbpiors is recovereil b) i.reci^atatimi wjtli sulphate 
of putasli (which must be .uMul ,i' a .Nolid and in sutficieiit 
quantity to saturate tin* :i.> an nliim-liKe double 

sulphate. The purified sulphate ^ .ue (li-.,lved in e(»]d water, 
precipitated as oxalates b) iiumti nf oxalate of aiiir'uajia, 
and tho wtislied oxalates igniteil, w !i n tin* pure eciitc oxide 
mixture uiiiaius. 'Hie separali.-u oi tlie tlntc ovidi*.'. from 
oiui another otfers very great oilin nlties (Jnni j»ar.itively 
easy is the extrac-tiou of apt'i'txiniatt ly j>ure nxidi* of 
ceriiiiii — by Berzelius’s metlmil. hi- -nKe tin- inix.-d nxidu 
(whieh must be free of sulphate if tlie un l!’«>d to - lu ceed) 
in nitric acid, evaporate to cliviji^s, i;:iiite the n-iihi*-, and 
treat it with nitric acid diluted vvitlnac' luiuilinl loiifs itrf 
weight of w.iier. Only laiitliaiiuiii and (lid\ nuiifii •b^.-nlve, 
inq)ure binoxide of ceiium ((At )^.) n iii lining, vnIdiIj can bo 
further puiified by treatnn'iit with iiinre cniicentiat* d mtiie 
a«‘itl, which, however, be.-ides the lanthanum and tlid^miurn, 
dissolves a good deal t»f the ceiiiiin it-clf. 'Hiis nu tied 
(likemiy of the re>t) is fnuudid upon the fact tli.«t .-.ilt=4 
of scsqiiitevide of ceiiuiu ((.’o,(>j aie readilv oxidized into 
salts of the fet'bly basic binoxide C'etp, ni]*lei'ciia nin-tuiieeii 
wlileb etlV ': iiu Idglier oxid.ition in La,<)^ in* J.)i <> . 

Kor tlu* [n’eparatit»ii of the lexidr.^ t»f lanlli.e.iuni and 
did\ miuin v\e may utili/»‘ llie iiiN ie iiiotber-iiqiitas (ii-f.iiiied 
in tho extraition of cei inin-oxide. riie-e .uc t \,ijn.iialLvl 
to dryiuss. the n'.'^idue is iunitid, and tnattd wiili very 
dibile nitiic acid, wbidi dissolves the, lantliai nin .aid 
didyminin with only little coiiuiii ( Mi ^amh r, Maiigiiac). 
A mole, complete clindnatitui of the iMniim \> t Ih.. ted 
(Bunsen) by I’onvertiiig the lutratis into ^ ulpl^*^^'. (by 
evaporation with sul[»luiiic acid to di\iKs>, and igniting 
the resiilue), dissolving these in siilpliuiic add w.»ier, and 
lu>iling with powdered maLruesite I'rom the 

filtrate the laiithanmn and diilv iniuiu aie piedpitatrd (.dter 
aeidulutioii by muriatic*) vviib oxidii’ m id, and lltc <..\alale» 
lilleri*il ofi’, washed, rnd igiiitt d. B\ i< peatiiiL: the inai;ncsia 
and oxalic acid process two or three time.-*, the oxides aro 
t>btainetl Cfiium free. 'Hiey aie tin n made into .udiNdrons, 
neutral sul[»hules ; these are dh^i-Ivnl in a miniimiiu of 
water at i) to h' (\, and tin* mmuIjou is heated to ot) to 
C’., when lanthanum sniph ite diiellv separates out iu 
small cr}stuls, vvliidi are lillmd oif with the help of a 
filter-pump. A relatively laiif haiiuin-free dulymium suk 
[ihate remains diss(>lve I (Mo^ nub. i ). 

The metals weie known <‘idv in a powdery form U]i to 
l.S7r>, when Hillebrand and Norton succeeded in preparing 
them in a compact fiuiu by the electrolysis of the fused 
chlorides. 'Hie three metals aro very similar to one 
another; they are steel guy ductile true metals, melting 
at a somevvbat lower tcnipcratnro tlvan silver. .Spccitiif 
gravities range from fi*l to ()*6. 'Fhey are more rea.iily 
intlammable than magnesinin. 

The atomic weights of the three oleinerTs aro inot , 
quoteil as ( 'e - 1 1 1 , La = I ^ >9, I.)i 147. 

(Krifits ar,t/ (’criuin lias long Iumu kiunsii to i-' iii 

oxides, iianu-ly, ;i lo\\» r (‘ ‘ ccrniis ") oxide, w Inch is a j -lioiig, 

ami :i liiglui* 'rie "W'xidf. i‘t ;i f.uMf 1, . 1 ^, 0 . U‘, «» 

of oxygen aie e-anbiiud, in the former v\it)i ( ‘^1* p.nts, in 

the hitii*!* with •'[K parts 4if niotid. Fornu ily F w.is lix.k. kapoii as 
theiitoiiiic weiglit, .uul the oxides formulated as K(> aiiil,I*' t« q iea[>ei - 
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tivfly. lint Mt'ii'LJt jt II oil throiviii ,»1 pjrouiuls iiisistftl that tlu* 
lowir oxi«K' iiiiht l>i- n|n>ii as a .srsqiiioxidt* win 

.‘JF or ( 'f ','F, ii'nl tin* hi.LjliiM’ ta'V')!iIiii^ly) as a l»iiioxi«lc, 
or ratliiT (VO.. Aii'l ln‘ a.s.srrti-*l iho .saiin* in ivi^anl to th<* 
iMoMo\iil«'s t'l’ l.intliaiium ainl iliilymiuiii. Tlu'.si* ivinarks were little 
^xfii by ilie ‘'jn'iiali.st'* until HilltOir.iud (paitlyin eonjinu*- 
tinu with N"iii'n. siu reeilul in olMainiiii' the llirec metals as mu h, 
aii'l in .1 finly inel.illit* <’<in«lition, wliieli admitted of an exaet deti-r- 
niiii.it i"ii \'l tlif .'’j'e< ilii* hrals. Tiie speeifn* heat.*> \Nert 3 found to hr — 
fill (' I'Mr'.*, tor La 'ill is,'), foi Di '(tladt); and tlies>e nniiiluis 

li* niallipii'd uilli Miiiilclrjrirs atoinie weight lo |iri»iini‘e 
• aj'j'roviinatin^^lo \.ilue.soht.iin- 
1 !'^ t nnT.d-i of esia’-'h-Hhed atomic Nxei^ht. Hem 

.M- .id. !■ _j« ‘1 w .i-' 1 i-dii 

omI.-. , 1-1 oliiamed I'V healino the oxalate in an 

.il’i.'iNjiheie nl h\ dro^en, A'<:i liliii'^li-^uii-y [lowder. Tin* liioliei o\itle 
t . < ). is oil* lined w !i'-n .mv • eit.iiii ^-.dl n| a xnlalih*aeid (/-.f/ , niliii'i 
is iLTiiiri d HI air : il i> .i i\ lure del . w liii h xn hen eold li.is t.nlx .‘i 
tun. li of \ I llow in it, Init .it ln_:,di tempeialnres assume*' .i di ep 
orni' 4 '*-i. I I -'loMr. Cei'Mi^ e'llui i ie, is uhtaiin-d l'\ In.ilin'i 

the met II, oi .1 i!ii\tire of i ilii- I ii\ide .Mid ell U’eoal, in dr\ et.loinif 
uM'. .is a y, i-h.\\],i:( s,d>;i:ii Me, unitnii^ \>ith xxalii into in- 
dl--!inet iiV'ti!, re.t'l,, .'^ill.U The ^el(ln^ Mllpliale, ( ,, 
Sfj.ii.ile^ o'lt wle-ii Ms >.iilii;j(iii I, he.ited. It is suluhle m t*» p.il ’ 

'•1 e dd, .Ml I Ml ili.i M i; I i.i p.it u.ili'i, ami hums a ditlieultK '-oin!'I<' 
d'liildi’ s i'll with •. :ij li •! > Ilf p.iMi'di To olit.dn the eeiie sulpli.it. , 

when tlie dli)\,ld IsliiMl.il WltllioM euHi • ll 1 1 .1 te<l Sul ph U I ie .!• 1 1 . 

• Ml I the .s.dn’iii'i l..I‘|||. 1 b\ idditi.m i f W.llel* allowed to e\M]M*l.i!e. 
the s.ilt (*e . "11- ’JCe .'^O. _ 1 . . ‘J.'dL.O .s( pnr.ates nut ui i<d 

erys*.i!.i l.i"\i!i_: like b;' hroiii.iti ot ji..la-li. 'I’lie inothei h< jUor \ iebU 
u\ . i\-{ .... < . 'so^',. iHji. 

The ■ li '.i ‘ listie t. -t foi c. iMiiii s.ilts i.., that the •..louil. 

ei‘ro -ol'il i.iliv, oil .l-Idillofi of llVJi(.( id-'lllo of .soil. I, .J.d\e a I'd 
pi •“ ipiT.i t. ot .1 ..in ]i\ dr.if.*, 

lHd\iiii'.MM ilh,_ L' -.dull. ins b.ivr .m a*'frino nt swieli-li ta-l** 

111 I .1 1 ."..* le.l ol \..d.r I'.iu.M lint tin II most < il.M.l-, lei i-t i< 
pi.'ptilv i” ti' ir 1.. inlilnl .d.' -i j ii"ii -pi i tinm, whieli i oib. - o- : 

tl\ willi I- lit ll.* .IS Inlf an in. li d< « p of a ‘oliitn.n . oiMaiiiin.'’ 

1 .th of a p.T . . lit Ui the oxide I i fid st oin 

Lalit 'i iiiiiiii , 1 . 1 , .Op -..luiioiis li.ne .'i smiilar t.iste to tin. f 

-iidx lui’ini . ill'., '1 : . \ ai.* • .tl.'iii i< -- 'I’ln* . iibn id' wlieii n oi.o /,», e i 
tW'*' n T ‘.e j. H-*' .it .Ml in-l;:' I i >n . ml yn Ms a liiLjlily < liaiaeb-i i-*>. 

n ll lin..-sj.. • l! 1 * 0 , ' I iiu Ml - ot w hi. h t lie 1* a-t t la* es ot tin* nn t.d 

. Ml b.. lete. t.d I Inn-, n 

t »f lii,xlii r oxid' ' "I 1 Ml tit MMini or dnlyniinm we had liitheito om 1\ 
i'll.' .itlolis , i.n! .jilM. Jlte!\ 1 m IImiMhI J'in'H. Sku's Im Iss], 
!•“ .’ll'', r ‘J ; , Ml Ibi. . 1 ..'- i ib.i] itm y, su, -.tdid in jirep.iiin.' .i 
''.'M'.* p.‘U^ .xn].*, 1 M .M , <,f di.l\ niinin, ai.d also a hxdiate . 1 it, i 
Hio ;!1 I) 

s' //.• .. f' li^e. tl'oii'.di tie* iin.-t .ibiindaiil, is not the onl\ 

iiMi'i. VI i;.. oi ■iMMii. I Ml t I..MMMII, .Mid dnl\ ininm. A. Oossal. ll 

t > i-nl . "t 1 . 1 . Ill, Ml til.* a-iiis lit iiiimeioUs phiiit .iii i 

>\ n Ml t n.. b ,i,.i Ml b.!v r.iil If is iiioje impui lant to state iL.i 
til I" 1.* I I. r. 1 1 li .* oiiij ol w b n ll tin* ehief are know !i 

I'X' t • :i > n - "t . b.MMl . , .ll'fll'le, s-iiilMskite, whi<h, al'.lIL' 
will'..,,. ,,J 1 , iM. - 111 . til- . out MM ot In I MUM’ <*.M th-m* t.ij 

M.m'i. '.I lb--. I li'.li.il.lx tie* li M|.ll"i"k- of eliemisf ly tpiol' 1 
"in'. li'.i'.* -i M I'M.r Ml ’.I .'-..t tlie J.imily under tlieti.mn- '.t 
xll’.n’.i, , rbiiiiii, iinl f-jliiiin. leM ll.. -• lepute.l iiidix idii-il 
..'•-Ml M* - lia vi*. d.ii M/4 t M. Ii-tj. w M > 1 -, l.eiMi .SI ai’i hin^Iy aiialx . •! 
b* .Mm .'III.. .M f). I ifo.jt.iun . L. !■ . NiN.in, |‘, 'I*, ('leve, .1. L 
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>lOi a writer on Etruf'Cau anti- 

- 1 n 

1 !!, • 111 

i-tol V 

of Italian 

[i.iinlifiLr, wa.i born in 


’ Mb d' 1 :i' -t. in )77.‘5 Ilf*, was nj»|Miinted 

keeji'T of ti. ‘ .■•) li 1 .) ri'i ern i‘j fiuiii which tirijo his 

th.ii f-M. f. i.j'v 1,. ij dixidij.l lad ween llie .^tinly'»f 

ft ill. ill I'udOi _".ir,d »}. ■ ,'Mi 1\ Ilf Mfrii-ean antifinili‘*s ainl 
II. ’h 1 . 1 , Jb Id hi 1 il,«nir.s are rejite.-jcrited I>y 
l.is r>iff,rK / .hfL, til* lir.it portion of xxhich, 

' 'tit.iiTiino tin: M"i . 1 / !M , .'M Ilf . .., iLiman, and Neapolitan 
^djool-, ai.pearfd in 17‘,i.b tin n -t in 179G. 'riie work i.s 
tr iiisi-dted l.'M-fM.* In nrfdi.i-olnoy }ji.s ^re:it achievo- 
iii 'nt the xvoik »V<^7y/o(//, linjuu 17KQ. 


I ful lowed l>y Sf^/f/lo ddlt lingne Ital. Antiche^ 1806. In 
his iiienniir uii the aft-ctdled Etruscan vases {JJei vad 
mitichi dipinti vohjarmente vhiamati EtrKRchi^ 1806) Lanzi 
rightly perceived their Greek origin and characters. What 
was true of the antiquities w^ould be true also, he argued, of 
the liltruscan language, and the object of tlie Saggio di lingua 
Ktrasca was to prove that this language must be related 
to that the neighbouring peoples — Roinor 'i Umbrians, 

I O.scans, and Greeks. It is admitted that he was wanting in 
^ critical metliod after a certain point, though at the same time 
much of tlie impulse he gave to study arose from his general 
method of inquiry. It is a sign of the recognition he re- 
, ceived that Be was allied with E. Q. Visconti in his great 
i but never accomplished plan of illustrating antiquity alto- 
! getlicr from e.\isting literature ami nioimnient.s. His 
I notices of ancient sculpture aiul its various styles appeared 
i as all aiqicridix to the di'* lingua Efritsra, and arose 

I <»ui of ills cLireful and minute ^tudy of the treasures then 
added to the Florentine' collection from the Villa ifedici. 
The abuse lie lias often met with from modern writers in 
the h'lriiicau language led Corssen {tipritche dcr Etrnd'ir, 

i. [». vi.) lo prote.st in the name of his real services to 
philology and arclueolugy. Among his latest produc- 
tions may be mcntimieil his edition of Hesiod’s IForl’i; and 
J)af/<y with \a.luuble ni»tus, and a translation in 
rintf. It had been begun as far backus 17S5, but was 
rec.iit and conqdeted in 1808^* The list of his works 
el i-e. with his (^prrt' *S’f/c> c, a series of treati.scs on spiritual 
srdqects. Laiizi dieil of a}»o[)lexy, Marcli 30, 1810, in the 
.Ncventx eighth year of his jige. He was buried in the 
church of the Santa Croce at Florence, by the side of 
Michelangelo. 

J.AO(H)()N, in Greek legaud, was a brother of Anchise.s, 
and had bei'U a prie.st of Apollo, but having married against 
the will of the god be and the two sons of this marriage 
were attaidced by seipents vrliile preparing to sacrifice a 
bull at the altar of lA.^seidun, in whose service Laocooii was 
then acting u.s [irie.st. An additional motive for his janiish- 
incnt coimifeted in his having wtV’iied Hie Trojans against 
the wuiHleii hoi’ie left by the Greeks. J3ut, whatever his 
! crime may liave betm, the punishment stands out even 
among the Iragmlic.s of Greek legend as marked by its 
Jionor partieidarly so a.s it comes tt> u.s in Virgil {JCncid^ 

ii. Ibl) .s-y.), and a.s it is represented in the marble group in 
the Vatic, in (see I’lateV.). Jn the oldest existing version 
of tlie li’geml that of Arctinns of Miletus, which has so far 
1m ell pre.served in the excerpts of Proclus — the calamity is 

i Ic.Mcneil by tlie fact that only one of the tw’o .sons is killed; 

aii'l tlii-;, as ha.s been pointeil out {Arrh. Zvitung^ 1879, p. 
i H>7;, tigrees with the interpretation which Goethe in his 
i i'i**pglna had put on the marble groiqi without reference 
, tu the. lileraiy tradition. He says: “Tim younger son 
tMiji;h*.s and is powerlits.s, and is alarmed; the father 
.-^1 niggles inetrectively, indeed his efforts only increase the 
oppM.-ition ; the ehler son is lea.st of all injured, ho feels 
m ithi.r anguish nor jiain, but ho is horrified ut wliatlie sees 
I li.ippMiuiig to lii.s father, and lie screams while he pushes 
I the I'oili’ <if tlm .sMiqM-nt off from his legs. He is thus an 
: ol.'.eiver, wilm*^;, and particiiiant in the incident, and the 
, wni'k then loniplete.” Again, “the gradation of the 
. iin ideiit i.s ihi.s ; the father has become powerless o-uiong 
I thi* <(»ils of the seiqicnt; the younger son has still strength 
lor h d.-tanee lull is wounded ; the elder hii.s a prospect of 
1 t 'cape.” l^essiTig, on the other hand, maintained the view 
i that the marble group illustrated tlie version of the legend 
. ^iveii by Virgil, witli such differences as were necessary 
I from the different limits of representation imposed on the 
ail-^ of heul[aiire and of poetry. These limits required a 
iii'w definition, and this be undertook in his still famous 
work, Laokuon (see the edition of Hugo BlUnmeri Berlini 
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1876, iu which the subsequent criticism is collected). 
The marble group* in the Vatican was found in 1500 
near the baths of Titus, and there is no (question of 
its being the same which Pliny {Nat, //ist.^ xxxvi. 
c. 5) .s|)eaks of as in the [>alucc of Titu.s, and as the 
work of three lUiodian sculptors Agesander, Polydorus, and 
Athenodorus. Hiey made it, he says, dv ronfu/it itententiff, 
which, aeSh'ding to the highest Latin aiithoritiis, must 
refer not to a standing imperial council but to a council 
selected ad Jtor, This suits the theory of tliu sculpture 
being a work of the time of Titus not iiy original concep- 

tion of that time, but a variant of a conccqaicm more <»r 
loss familiar to Creek art since the time of Alexander, j 
such as iniy be seen in marble reliefs, on gems, in a 
painting found at Pompeii (see Dliininor’s Lanhoon^ pis. 

2, d), and on a terra cotta Ktruscaii urn in the British 
^fiiseurn. The names of Agesander and Atlien()dorns*havt 3 
been found repeatedly on J)!ises of _si id[*lures in Italy, and 
Hie date (»f the writing Ls that ol tin; tiim* nf Titus. Still 
the opinion is very generally held that the Vatican gniup 
is altogether a work of the Uhodi.jii school <liiring its 
sujiremaey after the death of Alexamh i; and tliat the aiti^ts 
name<l by Pliny had lived then, and were n[»i)arently a 
father and two sons, for which reason Pliny may lia\e 
thought it necessary to add dit omsifU st nh ntm, in the scum* 
of ‘‘according to the decision of tlnir condiimd thtnights/' 
to prevent any one suppo*ang that the arti.sts had each 
made one of the figures, selecting ihein postil ly in accord- 
ance witli their own relationship to ea« h other, the father 
taking Laocoon, and the sons taking respectively the m>iis 
of Liiocoon. As yet, however, the clnracteiistic-s nf the 
Jthodian school are not siifficiently knn\Mi for a final si.t 
tlement of tliis long slandirg question. In Plate V. the 
right arm of Laocoou with the coils of the seri>ent whieh 
he ludds up is restored, as is alfc.o the light nr in of the 
younger son. ( \ . s. m.) 

LAODIOKA ((Jrcek AaoStVaa) is Hie naim^ of at lea^t 
eight cities, founded or renovated in tin' later Hellenic 
period. Most of them Here, founded by the Seleiieid kings 
of Syria. Seleiicus, founder of the dyino.ty, is said by 
Appian to have named live cities afler In.', niutlier Laodice. 
.Many other women of the family bon* the .same naino, 
which also jias.sod by marriage into the f.nnily of the 
Pontic kings. The vietorie.s of Alexamh r introduced (’Jreck 
civilization over Asia ; tlie organizing and city-building 
energy of Ids sueces.sors c.stabli.shcd and eonNolidated it. 
They cither founded new cities in f.iMairaliie situations or 
reorganized native citie.s after the (iivi k model : thus o\er 
the immense realm of the Selemml.o fnan tie- .Kgean Sea 
to the Borders of India we lind niimbeile.NS cities calleil 
Seleucia, Laodicea, ^tc. So long a.s (Jieek ci\ilization held 
it.s ground, these were the great coinmereial ami social 
ccntre.s of the country. Wo lind a Lai)dicca ad Ljfnini iu 
the Marauder valley, on the bunleis of Phrygia, C aria, and 
Lydia; another surnamed Comhnsta on tin* borders of 
Phrygia, Lyeaoiiia, and Pisidia; a tliiol in l\>nlus ; a 
fourth, ad inarvy on the coast of Syii 4 i; a liflli, »/./ 
fAtrtunmy beside the fjobanon nimintaiiis ; and three others 
iu the far east — Media, Persia, ami the lower Tigris \ alley. 
In the latter countries Greek civilization was overwhelmed 
in Orientalism after a century or two, and the la.st three 
f^itics disappeared ; the other five continued great thrmigh- 
^>ut the Greek and Roman period, and the second, tiling 
and fourth retain to the present day the aiieient name 
under the pronunciation Ladik, Ladikiyeh, or Latakla (.see 
Latakia). 

Laodicea ad Lycum was founded probably by Antiochus 
II. Theos (261-46 ii.c ), and named after his wife Laodice. 
Its Bito, called by the Turks Eski Uiamry “the old castle,” 
18 now solitary and deserted ; but it retains an undying 
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intcrc^t as one of the olde.st homes of Chri.stiaiiity and the 
.seat of one of the scviai chure.lics of the Apocal} ]..vc. 
Pliny tells us (v. 2‘.j) that the town was called in older 
times Diu.'-'polis and l!li(»:j-i ; but it is certain that at an 
early period Colossie, a few mil- s to the east, and lliciajK.lis, 
six miles to the north, wia.- ih.* great cities i>f the neigh- 
bourhood, and that L:iodic, ;i was a place (»f no iaiport.iiice 
till the Seleucid foiiml.ilinn (Sli- , p oTS). A favouralile .-ite 
was found on some hwv liilK i.t .illii\ial I'onnatiun, ab'-nl 2 
miles south of the river Luu^ (I'lmnik Sn) ami mile.s 
east of the eontiuciice of t h- Luu - and M.i-amlcr. Smaller 
rivers (»f the neighboui I mumI .ik- i1i.* A'-npu-, ( 'apnis, and 
Gadiniis, the la>l named alt. i ll l.-liy niig.- of Mount 
(’adiiius {Baba 1 )agh), which o\ ..il \\,^ M.i under valky 
on thw south. 'I’lie ercattiali i.M.tr to. in ihi- Pii[»liia<e.s 
and the interior [>a^Mal tlMoii;_!i Ap.iin. i to J/iodina. 
^rii-jre it forkcil, one l.»iainli guln li ii‘_;lii (h.wn this 
M.eamler valley to Magne.^i.! and tl..n' noiili to Ppln.-ii'^, 
a <li‘>tance ol about 00 niih>, and ll.- i-iii' i m ue li cj’ 0 '"-ing 
the mount.iins by an ea.-y i*i^- lo 1 loKnli iplm and the 
Ilerinus valley, Sirdis, Th^alir.i. ami at l,.-t P. ! -.line.'-;. 
St Paul (^^»l. iv. lo) albnh - to the ' I.n-dnaa 

bjdde (\)lo.'.-'.e and 1 Iii-r.tpoli> ; and tin- i-sil r a: wliii lithe 
la.st live churches of the .\]iocal\ [)‘-e aie miui i i .hd illi v'. 
i. I ! ) \A explained by their iio-ition on tin- i->.nl ji’-t 
<le.>eiibed. PlaceMl in thi.-, importanl -iin li-ai. in tlir 
Cl idle of a veiy feiUlc di.-^tiict, Laodiiea Iu* in;e a li* h 
cilv. It wa-^ faiiiiius lor U'. iinaiev Iraiivart n.n-. {( 'ii*., J./ 
Ffti/i.'/u, 17; lii. oi, ami for tin- lieantiful M'it w-ul giown 
by th,ii .she ‘i» of tin- coiintiv (Sir., ."7Si. PmHi ])i.inS .'H 
refiun d to in the ine^-aLTe to tin- chimh (Ibv. in. 17, 1>). 

I.itt]. Is know ll (ll l!ii liot'-i\ (.1 tl.' I'.vii It ■it!io-l • o [i\ 
!‘i a. I 1 -si -g.* Ill tlif Miilii’.'l il 1 ' w p, i.'i* - I O' o il ii s j I . 

^ ji< iit\ unU- > ill • hoMi.i!! 1-1 1 I'll. 'I I'l /. ■: .1 I, i‘.l. 1 . 1 . u *1. if,. 

( 111 mil I jiithct A,' iis III A, I I-. Is .1 Ii - ., 11 . Ill -\ lu'o..! on t! . . 
o«*ms, a ini ou<‘ ol ! ll. i.l. -i-kiin\\ imI il h s <.» w. -a i n .\-m M .'..a 
lie Is icpirs.'iili tl '-t.ln.lln.^ li. ‘M : ti'j n - i \i. ii.|. i ii i.t I i o 
I iglc, ill the hit .1 pi o, lie .' N' ’ I ! II .-111 l' 1 . v 

w.is lilt* ti-iiipli* ot AI' II 1\ Ill'll. Will' I i! ’ I ■ . I . V ' ; 

I.ioiiniM pi".lii>..l -.»'iif III"..!'-, .'s. I I 1 1 plp.p. . [ill. ’ - ' 

g.iM oiigin to till io\.il lniiii\ ..i T"'. i. > i. .ml /. i-ii. w ! 

( mi. Ills limtoi \ li.i ' Ih '-n ilh.sii .o .1 m r* . . i ! tni . ^ \\’. {<i>' .a a. 

Mtlnii'i-s .\i>iniy,i( , *-1 r 11 Mo’iiJi. <11. /'m*. ' I 

.nel ll ; leiM t. .I/o'* O’'.' .] \< \ . 'I ' . ■ 

ot I.iimIiii-i ..iiitantis ill :i m- ], nnlii.iK. n '.it*. i > . ■! 

llm cMip.-ior lUoilttMii. I'liii. 1 tl'i* J’.' ii.M.. ' !' _! : 

icin.iiiu'il, I'Ut Ini ill\ llio ip\ till ii'toii'i .' t' 1 
wit U t he Till ki'Ii ni\ .nh 1 s. pv Ill'll-, lo .'t w-a . ’ ' i. i * ' 

of go- ll ho tuty Ol’ intiMi 'I ; 1 1 . I'- o 1... •:< r ’ 1 . ■ -i h 

li.is |.i I M Inn i. .1 It. Ml III h 1 1'.- sin l.n . i-\ 1 ' I f I , ' . ■ ; : ! il • - In 

w III! h llm 111 - till I is I \|..> i-.i . .1^0 T.. . I'oi 

.111 .11 . oimt ot ill.' iiiiiis sM- lin' woik- .a I. ' ll,' . - Vi'i'.i.!, 

i’l'M. I, iVi’., .Ml 1 I sji. 1 tin 1'. .Millin’ ..i I’ 1 ' k- • 1! 11, till' 
Aoli'Hntos nf \ol. in [ 1 . 17 . 

TiAOX, capital i*f tlie d<pti‘rim'.l ot \i-t;e, Tiance, is 
situated iiiihs N.h], of I'li;-, it. .-i. om.itid and ^illg^l- 
larly buttres>ed hill, whiJi n^i ^ ii.i Let .ibove the 
.surrounding plain and the Irih- iivi of Ardon, wliich 
Hows into the latte, a l'il'ii:.i\ •! H • di-e. From the 
r.iihvay station, wliicli si(i,i*i,{ jn ilm phiin to the imith, 
a straight .^taiiea.ve of .siviid hiimliMd st‘[»s lend.s u]> to 
the gate of the town, but i!l the ro.uls coniucting l.a.ui 
with the vSiirroiinding limtii t .ue cut in ziuzag.s uii the 
•>teep slopes, whii*h tire iiownui by the old aiiil ['iitly 
rniiioiis rampart.s. At th’ itmti in extremity of tnr hill 
risc.s the citadel : at the piIp i end is a p.ii.nle gr.miul, , ml 
on the south .'"tauil.s the .incient abbey^ of iSt \’in. n;. 
Between the Litter and the town is the (hive St \’in • nt, 
the slopes of whicli are coxered with iiees, MLit'.ble 
gardens, and vinevard.'^. I'h'em the prnin.nnle ah t e thi 
line of the ram pa its there is an oxteimivi^ view noitiiwaid 
to beyond St (Quentin, westward to the fon d id ‘"’'1 dobiin, 
ami .southward over the wooded hills of the Lti'^iiiiak .iiid 
Soissoiinais. 
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The catlK'dral of Laon is one of the most important 
creations of tin? art of the llith and 13th centuries. 
It took the place of the old cathedral, burned at the 
beginniiiu: of the communal struggles mentioned below. 
The building is rriirifonn, and the choir, instead of being 
apsiil'il, terminates in a straight wall. Kach of the three 
faoailes fi^>rmerly had two towers with spires, and there 
wis ;}Uo a great central tower. Of those only four 
reiinin, uiul, being without sjures, they give the building 
the nspeet of a strong cii.^tle. Tlie west front ranks next 
to tliat of Notre Ihiine at Paris in purity. The chapter 
house and the cloister contain beautiful specimens of the 
andiileeture i»f the beginning of the 13th century. The 
old eiiiseopal palace, contiguous to the cathedral, is now 
used ns a court hoii^e 'Dio front, Hanked by turrits, is 
pierced by groat Pointed wimlows. Tliere is also a (lotliic 
cloister and an (dd cliap d of two stories, of a date anterior 
to the cathedral. The eliurch of St Martin dates from the 
middle of the l-th century. The (»M abbey buildings of 
the same fouml ition an' now nsed as tlie hospital The 
old l!2tli century chapel of the Templars now forms part 
of the o^tablisliinent of the Protliers of Christian Doctrine. 
The church of the suburb of Vauv near the railway station 
ditos from the 1 Dli i*f*ntury. Nuim rons cellars of two or 
three stories have taken the jd.ice of the old <|uarnes in 
tho hill-side. The old rami»iits have' been demolished, but 
the 13th century gites of Ard-ui, Koycr, and Cluniizdlcs 
have been ju’cserved. The Socicte Aeadcniique of I.aun 
lias collected in its iniiscum (d‘ arts and antiquities jnany 
archa'ologic il treason s, among others a striking Lnmiu 
mosaic of t!ie iM century, representing (Jrpliciis cliiirming 
the animals by Iiis lyre, and .^ome lloinan ewers, noticealile 
for quality of m ^hil and jmi’ity of form. The communal 
libriry contains 3(.),n00 volnmes. mostly fn»m the neigh- 
bouring eoiivonts ; it has also interesting inaniiNcripts and 
autographs, the in )sf ancient of wliieh, .signed by Lolhair, 
bears date 072. Lion o.ves it^^ rank as capital of the 
department to its ccaitral p isition and to its age; it 
numbers only 12,000 iiihabitaiit.s, and has hardly any 
trade. The .''Urroun ling district j»roduee.s vcgetable.s and 
b?et-rof»t ; th * litter crop .siq)plics tlio sugar-works, which 
come clo-^e to the f >ot of the hill; but in the town itr- If 
the (Uily in b.i-itrirs arc coopering and the inannfaeture 
of blankets ami common woollen .stulfs. 

In \iitiieiif iti g- d }]i'- liilly disirirt of T.n«.M 

has :ihvays 1 j I I s-nm* vti (t'-gir itnp'iit.njr*'. Kvpii in the tirut* of 
(Jo^ir tln‘0* Ji* I.dli<‘ \ ill ig" wln'O' t In* iJi’ini (inludutuiils <»f tin* 
Country roiin l llbiMin-.; h.id t > hk- t t)i«‘ of the rdiifnlmiti -I 

]*'•!/{»•. AVli O/'V'T li.’u' ■ Ih'i u till' po-< \-v Idiality of tliat batl’f- 
fi'dd, Lauii wa^ fortii'ir.l l.y t'l'- ll-'in iij". imd ^in-<'cs.-,ivi;ly rli.-rk, 4 
the irivndfins of t}i»! Fiank', IIiu.eMiidi.ms, Vand.ds^ A]:mi, .'md 
Ilnn->. Sl liffiiigiu-*, the f.imou^ ;u< hlij-iiop (»f UIkuiu.s who h:jp 
tizi-'d t'l ivis, was I.-):-!! in tie* Lafiiuj T'^, nn I it w.is he who iicdifnt d 
tli»‘ l idiojiiic of t!i'* town. 'rh'Ojr'-fiii v\iii-i Laoii w'as one ol th»- 
jiriri' ipil t^wns uf tlji* kingdiuii of thf Fi.iiiks, mid the pM.sscs^iim 
of it wn olOMi d’-'[tii{''d. t'hm-hs tin* liihl liad rnrii'hfd it.s rlmndi 
wall tin- gift of V'' \y ijinn'.*r'»'.is doni liii--. After tin* fall of tin* l ';ii - 
lo\ iii.fi.oii Ij'ion t'>)k tin*. p,irl of ( ’h.irl*'-! uf L'Ui.-iiiH*, tlu-ir h. ir, 
tin ! Il’ich ( '.ip#-t t-nly "U'l- ' led in ni.ikin.g liini^clf in.'ist«*r of th** 
to.va hy t}i.* f Mioii iM' 1 ' of th*- la^hop, who, jji n-iiirii for this mi 
v\'r wis rni'h* on I . >■ I.-i i-ai m 1 pcfi or the kingdom. Kaily in 
th * '••Id n c th<‘ roinininn'.s of Fiaiifo wd idmiit fiimm-ij'-Uu.d 

tli^^ iji I'l 1 fii*-. liKfoi v o( th of J...'ion is om* <if thf 

ri'dn* t aii I >.u!i d. Tie* <.ili/eii'> had piolif<‘d hy si t'Miqiouny 
ahviio»* ol id ho[) 1 1 la li i to -iii'- for thfnis<*dv**sfroinliisn*]»H‘- 
.‘•••iit ilivt ■» i l o.'ii'u .!; il i]; irt« r, hilt ln', on hi*' wturn, purcliasnl 
fro'rt th*; kim; of F? i*,.. tli.- r-co'- it ion of this d'n'iiiiifijf, and r«- 
C'»nj.iic*ii' <*'l )ii*i ‘'i pi- lo'i-. die* • oris"ipn*nf i* wsis a ruvolf, in wdin-h 
t;.* “pivojj.il p'ii !• .'..i ni.d s* v* r.d of Ids pailisaiis w»'ro 

j. .1 to d-ath. T;.- In- j ; i , t},. , .rj.'.dril, mid rniltifr'd it to 
I’li'a-v at th* * r<- i'» .,1 thi-tr vi' torv, th" riotrrs went into 
lii ling oiit-ij'b* til*- t';.\ri, v.iiii li w jin»-w pill.igi'd hv the people of 
lii*; iii*i‘/)ihourh lod *';!g. i to ..m;;'' t Im* •!< at li of tlieir bishop. Th*? 
i.i::g;ill*'rriat^v int'-rh-r *1 m !j.o..r of th** i.idiop and of tin? iiihahit- 
^nt*, tilj ] ■ Ali.i r tin* d.it" t>ii- li!»erti»;s of Laoli wftn* no inoro 

"O '.,*'' *1. ^'hit it r« i nn d if * .■•ra’ewi,. importaiu’c, und during the 


Hundred Years’ War it was attacked am! taken by tlio Burgandianfl^ 
who gave, it up to the English, to bo nttaken by the French after 
the cuiisccraiioii of (Hiarlcs Vll. Under the League Laon took 
the part of tlie Leaguers, und wn.s taken by Henry IV. During 
tho campaign of 1814 Na])oleon tried in vain to dislodge BlUdier 
from it ill 1870 an engineer blew up tho powder magazine of 
the citadel at tho moment when tho German troops wore enter- 
ing the town. Many lives were lost; lyid the cathedral and 
the old episcopal puliico wore damaged by the expliwien. At the 
Hevolutiuii Laon jxn'mauently lost its rank as a bishojn*ic. 

IjAOS, or Lawa, a largo Indo-Chinese nation, occupying 
tho northern and eastern provinces of Siam known as the 
Laos states, maiilly between 15® and 24° N. lat., 98° and 
lOu'’ K. long. ’I'Jiere are two main divisions — the Lau-pang- 
kah, or “ White I'linnch ” Laos, and tho Lau-pang-dun, or 
“ Llack Piinnch ” Lao.s, the former between the Deng- 
Phya-iHiai range titid the river Mekong, the latter about 
the Kiiddle und upper course of the river Menam, and so 
called I nun the hiibit of tattooing a black pattern about the 
iiavi'l. 'riie. Lao.s are closbly related in physique and speech 
to the Si'iineso pr()|^er, and are by some writers regarded 
as the primitive stock of that race. They are an historical 
[•cople wlio were formerly constituted in an ancient and 
[lowerful kingdom, whose capital Vinh-khianh (Yien-shan) 
was taken and destroyed by the Siamese about the year 
182S. Since then they have been entirely subject to Siam, 
and -are governed* partly by kliiao, or native hereditary. 
prine'‘s, partly by mandarins or; governors directly nomi- 
nated by the Pangkok authorities. The present khiao of 
tliV pioxincL* of Ihis.sak north of Camboja is tho last sur- 
vivin:x dcscciulaiit of the ancient Lao dynasty. The khiao 
'ar.' iine.slcd by means of the gold dish, betel-box, spittoon, 
and ti*a[»ot which are sent from Bangkok, and returned 
at ilieir death or deposition. » Of all the khiao the most 
powi rfni is tluf prince of Ubou (15*^ N., 106° E.), whose 
jurisdiction extends nearly from Bas.sak on tho Mekong 
northward^ to the great southern benfl of that river. 

'rim miny contradictory accounts of the Laos that have 
been publi*^lie(l by travellers are due to the fact that quite 
three-fourths of the race have beepme mixed with the sur- 
roufidifig Kims or aliorigitial inhabitants of the peninsula. 

'rii ‘ li ilf-ci-les ill'll have thus sprung from alliances with 
111 • Boloveiis, ’riieh.s, lledehs, Sui, and other wdid tribes 
of DaucaNic .stock present every varitfty between that type 
und the Moiigoliun. But those that have preserved the 
purity of tlifdr blood uro still distinguished by the high 
cluifk bonc'?, small flat nose, oblique eyes, wide mouth, 
bl ick j.iiik hair, spar.iu beard, and yellow complexion of 
tlic Tai and other branches of the Mongol family. These 
arc also a scmi-civilizud people with a knowledge of letters, 
followers of the Buddhist teachings, settled in small towns 
und villigO'i, and engaged chiefly in agriculture. They 
}i.i\(; duiiic.sticatcd the elephant and buffalo, and are peace- 
ful uud industrious, being skilled in the production of* 
liH*(|uored wares, und silk and cotton fabrics for local use. 
Trading relations have also long been established with 
Cliina, Siam, Hurniah, and Camboja, with which countries 
their ivory, gold dust, tin, gums, lac, benzoin, raw silk, 
skins, und .sapainvood arc bartered for cotton cloth, chintzes, 
.^ilks, opium, iiardware, and porcelain. At present a large 
poitioii of tbi.s trade is in the hands of itinerant Burnijese 
de., tiers and hawkers, who are met everywhere between the 
Ir.iwadi and Mekong valleys, organized in small caravaua 
\\itli a headman and porters all well armed, like tU^ . 
I’oviiulabs of Afghanistan. 

The civilized Ijaos have long been addiej^ to .slave , 
hunting, not only with the sanction but even with 
ojiL-ration of the authorities. When times are hard^'a^i^^ , 
tiilmtc cannot otherwise; be raised, ‘*the Lao ^andarilpw 
organize regular expeditions against the wild tritM)>' 
some slight pretext a favourable camping ground* is 
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wbenoe attacks are made in all directions on villages, which 
they hope to surroijnd or surprise. The savages live only 
in small hamlets consisting of a few huts, and they are 
powerless to resist the attacks of men armed with guns. 
These razzias are usually made only against tlie independ- 
ent savages who reject the authority of the Lao princes 
and refuse to pay tribute. But I have noticed that the 
compact by* which the savages consent to surrender a part 
of their independence, in order to preserve their wives, 
children, and themselves, is far from being always ■ 
respected; and the unfortunate (Jnialieuns, for example, : 
who dwell within a few leagues of Bassak, are in the ' 
greatest terror of the prince, refusing on any consideration 
to leave their forests or inaccessible villag(‘s.” ^ The cno- 
voys of slaves, purchased chiefly by Chinese and -\falay 
dealers from Camboja, are forwarded mainly to Jkingkok, 
Korat, and Phuom-penh,*’ the present capital of (^aiuljnja. 
This organized slave trade is the !^rcat curse of tlio nation, 
and tends more than all other c'auscs cuinbincd lo retard 
the natural development of the J.ao »M»untry. 

The mixed Lao peoples are distir juished from iLo pure 
stock chiefly by their more re;^ulfir features, tall stature, 
lighter complexion, sub-dolichoecphalic crania, and gene- 
rally lower social condition. (d them, allliou'di 

nominal Buddhists, are in reality still nature \vorshi[>pers, 
who make olforings of sticks and stones to the local gi-nii, 
and guard their homea^agaiiist evil siiirits by inuuns of 
brooms, cotton threads, bunches of lierl>:)g(', and otle r 
curious devices. Some of them nio fjuite as ravage as ^Iie 
wild tribes, and, although acquainU'd witli the use of flre- 
arD\s, still use the cliaracterisUe crossbow, a formidable 
weapon, which in skilled hands will kill a biuTalo nilh a 
simple bamboo arrow at considerable distances. In some 
parts the confusion of ty^jcsi^nd usages is so great that the 
true Khas can be ilistinguislied from the Laos only by the 
lobe of the ear, whicli is pierced for tlie insertion i>f large 
bone, ivory, or wooden ornaments like tliuso worn by 
many of the Oceanic races. 

Apart from the passions associated with the infamous 
dave trade, encouraged by their rulers, the Laos arc an 
inoffensive, un warlike, and peace-loving race, finid oi music, 
and living chiefly on a diet of rice, vegetables, fruits, fi>b, 
and poultry. Pure and mixed, tlicy number altogether 
perhaps some 1,600,000. 

LAO-TSZE, or Laou-tsze, the designation of the author 
of the celebrated treatise called Tao Trh hln;;, and the 
reputed founder of the religion called Taoism, Tlie Chinese 
character^ composing the designation may mean either 
‘Hhe Old Son,” which commonly assumes witli foreigners 
the form of “the Old Boy,” or “the Old Pliilosuphcr.” 
The latter significance is attached to thorn by the Lev. Dr 
Chalmers in his translation of the treatise published in 
1868 under the title of The iSpeculafitms on 
Potiti/y and Momliiy of the Old riillosoj>hpr,” Ldnts:t*. 
The former is derived from a fabulous account of Lao tsze 
which appeared in the SMn Ifsiai Oh wan, “The Account 
of Spirits and Immortals,” of Ko Hung, in our Ith cen- 
toy. According to this, his mother, after a sui>eniatural 
conception, carried him in her womb sixty-two years (i»r 
seventy-two, or eighty-one — ten years more or fewer are 
of little importance in such a case), so that, when he was 
born at last, his hair was white as witli age, ami people 
might well call him ‘*tho old boy.” The other mean- 
ing of the designation rests on better authority. We 
find it in AiJ Til, or “Narratives of the Confucian 
Schodl,*^ compiled in our 3d century from documents said 
^ havoi been preserved among the descemlaiits of Con- 
^iQoiuSy.and also in the brief history of Lao tzsc given in 
^ r 

^ Dr Esmuuul, Tour du Monde^ July 5, 1879, 


the historical records of Sze-ma Ch’ien (about 100 
Jn the latter instance the designation IsusimI by Confueins, 
and possibly it originated with him. It sliould bo regarded 
more as an epithet of respect than of years, and is equiva- 
lent to “the Venerable l^liilo^oplier.” 

All that Ch’ien tells ns about Lfio-tsze goes into j^mall 
compass, llis surname was Li, and his name yrh. lie 
was a native of the .stutc of Dli’ii, and was born in a 
hamlet, which we mu'^t [»life not, fur from the present 
prefectural city of Kwei t«.Ii in Ho nan province. What 
is of more iinportanre, In* nmi-j oik* of the recorders or 
historiographers at the com I of Llijii, his special depart- 
! meiit being the charge of lln- Nslude or a portion of the 
I royal library. lie mu^t tliii^ liiive been able to make 
; liimself acquainted with all tlii' liistory ol his country and 
[ of the men who had ]»layed tin. iima di.stingnishcd part 
: in its uffairs. Ch'ieii <loe.> ik 4 lu- ulitui the year of his 
I birth, which is often said, tlioii_;|i 1 1, wliat ( liineso authority 
■ dt>es not appear, to liave tiik. n plae * in the thiid yc.ar of 
; King Phing, coiTcs[)Oiiding to dnt i;.-. Tlial date cannot 
I be far from tlie truth. 'I'liat he wa,-. u'nteinpoiarv with 
! Confucius is e.'?tabli‘'licd by llie concuiier.t ic tiiiiony of 
; the lA l\i and ihii Kid Ytt on the (\>nfiii i in ^ido. and of 
' Cluvang-tszc ami Sze-ma ClVim on tlie dVn i.vt 'Ihe tw'o 
men wIkk-’C inllucnre lias been m» on all tlie siibse- 

([iieiit geiK'iMtiuns of the Cliinc-o [M'nj.h*. anil ^^ho^c views 
: are. now more attentively studied by tliiiiling nun of other 
I n dions tlian ever they were, belurc Klniiig-t.^ze and Lao- 
I'Ze— had at l(‘ast one interview', in olT f;.c , when the 
former was in his tliirty-fiftli year. 'I In* convi ibaliun 
. between them was interesting. Ijfio wa< in a mocking 
mood ; Killing a]>pears to the Linater ad\.iiit.ige. 

I If it bf' true that (Jonfuciiib, wlien lie was titty-one years 
old, visited J.iu) ts/.e, as Cliwang-ttze s.iys (in the Thini 
Yu tty tli‘‘ foiirti’iuith of Iiis lreuti.''eN), to Ubk ab ut the Tdt\ 
they mn.vt have liad moie than one inteniiw'. Dr 
Cdi:ilm'*isJiowT*\er, has pointed out that both ( ’!i\n ang-tsze 
.and Lkli-t,^z»* (a still earlier Taci-d w i iter) pi' diicc Con- 
fuciu.s in their writings, as tlic had- oi the I'hili-tin-s did 
the captive Samson on tludr ft-'vtiM' ^•ceaMon'^, “to make 
sport for tlu'in.’’ Their le^t irmoiv i-> \.iln'*l'-'"^ a- to any 
matter of tact. There may lia\e bini .‘several incetings 
belW’een tlie two in 617 but we lia\c no ( videiico 
that they were together in the same pi. me altt r tliat time. 
Cirien adds “ Lao-tszt^ <-ulti\atcil the Ta - .n.d \irtue, 
his chiif aim in his studies beiriL^ lew Keep himself 
conceakd and unknown. He re'^l'lid at (tl.e ca['ital of) 
C’hau ; but after a long time, .-ceing the <heay of the 
! ilyiia.sly, lie left it, ami went awii\ (*> tlie Ccte (leading 
I fnun the royal domain into tlie iegloii> beyond, — at the 
entranct» id the pass of Il.ni-Kn, in the noilli west of 
Ho-nan). Vin Hsi, the. warden of tlu‘ gate, said to him, 
‘You are about to willnlr.iw y^nr-eli i-nt bight : I pray, 
you to compose for me a book (brfoie you go).* On this 
I Luo-ts/e made a writing, setting foitli his views on the. (do 
1 and virtue, in two sectioub, containing more than 6000 
’ characters, lb' then went away, and it is nut known 
' where he died.” 'file hibtorian then mentions the nami s 
of two other im n whom some regarded as the tine I.Ao-tszo 
(>ne of them wis a Lao I.ai, a contemporary of (\)nfueinb 
who wrote iifteen troatibes (or sections) on the praalict s ol 
the scliotd of Td't. Subjoined to the notice of him ib the 
I remark that bao-ts/ewas muro than onehnmlred andTixty 
i years ohl, or, as boiiie say, more than tw'l hundicd. ,'ccau<c 
i bv the cultiN.dion of the 7oo he nouri.-hed In'- lor. :e\by. 
j *rhe otlnr was “a grand historiographer” ('f Lhavi, called 
Tan, one liumlred and twenty-nine (? one hundrul ..n 1 i.iiie- 
Iccii) years after the death of Confucius. . The iiitio.luetion 
of these disjointed notices detracts fnun the %,‘iibiMilitavle 
of the whole narrative in which they occur. ^ ' 
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Finally, Cli’it'n makes tlie remark that “ Lfio-tsze was a 
superior man, wlio liked tt) keep in obscurity/* traces the 
line of his pi>sti‘rity dtuvn to the 2d century b.c., and con- 
cludes with this im|H)rlaut statement : — “Those who attach 
theinseivc'^ to the doctrine of Lao tsze condemn tliatof the 
literati, and the literati on their part condemn I.;io tszes 
thus vcril\ing the saying, ‘Parties whose principles are 
dill’en'iit Vannot take counsel toj^^ther.* Li Urh taught 
that tran-Uirmation follows, as a matter of course, tlie 
doing notliing (to bring it about), and rectiticatiou ensues 
in the s.une way from being puiv and still.’* 

Leaving these scanty liistoiical notes, and accepting the 
/’»// Kin>i MS the veritable work of Lao-lsxc, we must 
now try to give tlie reador some idea of its contents. 
Coiisi'^tiiig, it has been seen, of not more tlian between ti\e 
and six tlinuv.iiid eli.iraeters, it is but a short treatise, - not 
half the size of our (lospel of St .Mark. The nature of the 
subject, however, tlie want of any progress of thonglit m* 
of logical CLainexion between its ditlerent parts, and the 
condensed style, with the inystie tendtmeies and poetical 
temperament of the author, make its meaning extraordi- 
narily ob>eiiro, — a's iiatiM’ scliolars and Sinologists lia\e 
fouiiil to tlieir (’".‘t. hividetl at lirst into two ]>art.s, it 
Ins snbsoipiently and conveniently been subdivided into 
cha[)ters. One of the ohh'Nt, and the tiiost C(nnmon, of 
the>e arraniri'inents makes the. chapters eighty-two. 

Some. Itoinaii Catholic miv-siunaries, netirly two ci*n- 
turies ago, fancied that they foiiiul a wundeiful liariiiniiy 
betweui many pa'^sa^fc^ and the teaching of our s^icnd 
Si’riptiires. Muiituci-i nf Ilerlin, who lead adoptrd tl.iir 
view.s, ventun.Ml to .-'ly in IStiS : “Many tilings almut 
a Triune (bul are su clearly e\pre>sed that no one who 
Ins read this bouk can doubt that the mystery of tlie 
Holy Tiinity was revealed to th(i Cdiiiiese five centnrie.N 
befon? the corning of .Icmis (’liri^t.” Kven Thunnsat, the 
fir.st occupant of a (’hine^e chair in luirope, pnbli.shed at 
Paris 111 1*'23 his Mtnv>lrt stir hi /c.s* Opinhuis th 

Lhi<j.fs:>, to vindicate the \iew' tint the Hebrew name 
J«']io\ah wa" plioiu'tically n [iresented in the fonrtoeiitli 
cha[»t‘ r by (‘bite mi elcirai ters. Idie.'^e fancies we n* 
('X[»l<nl. d Ity til" late Stini.-las .ridiorj, wJien he i.s.sued in 
1S42 hi-^ tian-«lati.»ii nf the whole tivatir^e as Lf Lirn th 
hi \ un' 1 1 hi \ i I hi . 

d'lie. ino.^t inip'iit lilt thing is to determine what we are 
to understand l^y tin* 7un, for 7W/. is merely its outcome, 
e.s[»ecially in man, and i, liglitly tnmslated by our word 
“virtue.'* .Julieii, we have ju'-t seen, translated Thm by 
Ciialnier.-^ leavi-.'! it untranslated. “NoKiigli-h 
w(>rd,'’ he says fj*. x', ), “is its exact e({uivalent. 4’liree 
terms 'st them-el ves— the way, reastm, and the w'onl : 

but tle-y aic all liai>]»* to objection. Were we gnhb*d by 
etymology, *tle- wav’ w'onhl ••nun.' neare«,t the oiigiiial, and 
in ojip, oi two |n--iges tin* idea of a way .''Cenis to be in 
the t' rni ; l^nt tlii^ is too materiali.^tic to .-cr\e the ptirpo.'^e 
of a traii-latioii. ‘ lie;j')on/ again, j-t ern^ to lie more like 
a (imlity <'r attribute of -oine con-cion.-^ being tlian Tnfi is. 

I woii! 1 tnii'-Iit' it by ‘the M'ord,* in llie .^en.'^e of tin*. 
Logo^, b'lt tliJ-5 would be. like .‘■ettlirig the ipie.^tion wliidi 
I wi-h to I LV(i o[i‘n, \i/., whaL leseriiblaiice then; is 
betw’i ^ :i th'. l.og .- i.f the Xew Testament and thi.s Cliine.-^c 
Tao. ' fL'ilt i!,' Sinologue-; in ( diina liavn employeil 

“nature’;,-:....! i,. i analogue of the term. 'J’li us Walter 
.1 ,,, ihiyfjfiht/^ p. L*)) says; 

“luiho T'l ! '!'•!•* J\n> I th" oi iginafor of the uiiiver'ie is 
referred to urnh i tii" T.ime. \i,ri Kxistunce, Kxi.steiice, 
Xatnre f 7’'///^, aiid \'irioii^ d^-igijatioU'^, - -all which, liow 
ev r, represent one id'-a in \ai imi-, manifestations. It i.s 
in all Natnie (Tan) .\liicli i, meant." This view has ! 
l/^en ^kilf II lb/ Worked out ; but jt only hides from n.s the 
hcojic of*'- t/c Vcnoralilo I'ijil' -Di.her.’' •• Nature " cannot 
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be accepted as a translation of Ti{o, That character Wh«>, 
primarily, the symbol of a way, road, pr irath ; and then, 
j (igiiratively, it was used, as wo also use way^ in the sonsca 
j of moans and method, — the course that wo pursue in passing 
j from one thing or concept to another as its end or result, 
j It is the name of a quality. Professor Douglas lias well 
1 said {Cunfucianism and Tdoism^ p. 1<S9) ; — “ If we were 
' compelled to adopt a single word to rej>rosent^ho Tdo of 
Lao-tszc, w'e should prefer the sense in which it is used by 
I Confucius, ‘ the >vay/ that is, /attfuSos.** 
j What then was the (piality which Lao-tszc had in view, 
and whicli he tlionghtof as tfie 7’do,— there in the library 
of Chau, at the pass of the valley of Ilan, and where he met 
the eiiil of his life beyond the limits of the civilized statcl 
Jt was llie .simplicity of spontaneity, action (which might 
be called non-action) without motjve, free from all scllish 
purpose, resting in nothing but Us own accomplishment. 
This is found in the plienomeija of the material world. 
“All tilings sjiring up without a word spoken, and grow 
without a claim for' their production. They go through 
llndr proci'sses without any display of* pride in them ; and 
tlic results are realized without any assumption of owmer- 
sliip. It is owing to the absence of such assumption that 
the lv^u]ls ami lliidr jirocesses do not disappear** (chap. ii.). 
It only needs the same quality in the arrangements and 
I nieastircs of guMumment to make society beautiful and 
liap[iy.. “ A gowniment conducted by sages would free 
the liiMiils of the peo[»lc from inordinate desires, fill their 
buhies, kt“c[i ilieir ambitions feeble, and strengthen their 
bones. They would constantly keep the* people without 
kiiuwlcilgi' and frcH* from desires ; mid, wdiere there W’cre 
llio-e who liad kimwledge, tlicy woulil have them so that 
they woiilil not ilaie to put itiin practice’* (chap. iii.). A 
conv.spoiiding course observed by individual man in hi» 
government of himself becoming again “ as a little child ^* 
(cliap.s. X. and xxviii.) will have eon’espomling rc.sults. 
“ Ills constant \iitiie will be complete, and he will return 
to the primitivi* siiiii>licity ** (chap, xxviii.). 

Such is the sul)jcct matter of Ijic Yao Y^eh King , — tho 
opcnition of tliis method or 7Vgo, “without .striving or cry- 
ing," in nature, in society, and in the individual. Much 
that is veiy be.mtifiil and practical is inculcated in 
tonncxi<in with its working in the individual character. 
Tin* writer seems to feel that lie cannot say enough on tho 
Ail tile of humility (chap, viii., ic.). There were three 
tilings wliicli he |>rized and held fast, — gentle compassion^ 
cioiiomy, and the not jnvsiiming to take precedence in tho 
woiM (chap, l.wii.). TIis leaching ri.ses to its highest point 
in clia]». Ixiii. : “Jt is the way of Tdu not to act from 
any personal motive, to conduct affairs without feeling 
t}i<* trouble of them, to ta.ste without being aware of tho 
ll.ivDur, to account tlie great as small and the small as 
LTcat, to recompense injury with kindness.** This last 
and nolde^t characteristic of the Tdo, the requiting “good 
fnr eviJ,” is not touched on again in the treatise; but wo 
kn«.w that it excited general attention at the time, and 
w the .subject of conversation between Confucius and his 
tli-ciples {(^Hifiii'iiiii Analects, xiv, 3G). 

WJiat i.s saiil in the Tdo on government is not, all of it, 
Ml .Niti^factory, The writer shows, indeed, the benevolence 
of Ills heart. He seems to condemn tho infliction of 
capital pnni.-liiiient (chaps. Ixxiii. and Ixxiv.), and he 
fh l»lor( s the |»ra( ticc of war (chap. Ixix.) ; but ho had no 
sympathy with the progress of society or with the culture 
and arth of life. Ho says (chap. Ixv.) : — “Those who 
uTicicritly were skilful in iiractising the Tdo did not use it 
to enlighten the people ; their object rather was to keep 
them simple. The difficulty in governing the people arises 
from their having too much knowledge, and tbbrefore he 
who trie.H to govern a state by wisdom is a scourge to it. 
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«r]iile he who docs not tty to govern thereby is a blessing.” 
The last chapter but one is the following : — In a amajl 
state with a few inhabitants, I would so order it that the 
people, though supplied with all kinds of implements, 
would not (care to) use them ; I would give them cause to 
look on death as a most grievous thing, while yet they 
would not go away to a distancp to escape from it Though 
they hiad bgats and carriages, they should have no occasion 
to ride in ^em.' Though they had bulF-coats and sharp 
weapons, they should not don or use them. I would make 
them return to the use of knotted cords (instead of written 
characters). They should think their coarse food sweet, 
their plain clothing beautiful, their poor houses ])laceH i»f 
rest, and their common simple ways sources of etijuyuicnt. 
There should be a neighbouring state witlLin sight, and the 
sound of the fowls and dogs .should be heard from it to us 
without interruption, buM would make the people Uvold 
age, even to death, have no intercourse with it.” 

On reading these sentimouts, we tnust judge of Lao-ts/o 
that, with all his power of thought, he was only a dreame r. 
But thus far there is no difficulty arising from Ids language 
in regard to the TVW It is simply a <iu!ility, descriptive 
of the style of character and action, wiiich the imlividiial 
should seek to attain in himself, and the ruler t i impress 
on his administration. The langiuige al)(mt tho Tdo in 
nature is by no means so clear. While pKifcssor Doua^Ius 
says that “ the Vay ” would be the best translation o( Tda, 
he immediately adds : — ‘•But Tdo is more than the way. 
It is the way and the way-goer. It is an eternal roa<V; 
along it all beings and things walk ; but no being made it, 
for it is being itself ; it is everything, and nothing, anti 
tho cause and effect of all. All things <»rigiimte from 7V/ 
conform to 2Vzo, and to Tdo at last th(*y return.” 

Some of these representatiobs rcijuiro nioflillca(i<»n ; but 
no thoughtful reader of the treatise can fail to be often 
puzzled by what is said on tho point in hand. Julien, 
indeed, says with truth (p. xiii.) that “it is imj)ossible to 
take jY(o for the primordial lloason, for the sublime 
lutelligouce, which has created and governs the world ” ; 
but tho foct is that many of Lao-tszo’s statements are 
unthinkable if there bo not behind the 7V(» the unexpressed 
recognition of a personal creator and ruler. CU'uuted tliat 
he does not affirm positively the existence of such a Being, 
yet certainly he does not deny it, and his language even 
implies it. It has been said, indeed, that he dtuiies it, and 


existence of Qod, so far as it is implied i!i the name Ti^ 
which is the personal name for the concept of heaven as 
the ruling power, by mean.s of which the fathers of the 
Chinese people rose in prehistoric time to the idea of God. 
Again and again Lilodszc speaks of heaven just as “ we do 
W’hen we mean thereby llie Deity who presides over heaven 
and earth.'* These last words are taken from Wkittcrs (p. 
81); and, though he adds, “ Wt* nnist not forget that this 
heaven is inferior and .subset pic nt to llio mysterious 7 do, 
and was in fact produced by it,” it has bi'en shown how 
rash and unwarranted is lli** ii'-fiiptinu of such a .sentiment 
to “the V'encrable rhilo.sophcr.” lie luakes the Tdo prior 
to’lieaven aiul eiutli, which is a pln.jM* denoting what we 
often call “nature,” but he d<.i.s not make it piior to 
hcivcii in the liighcM- and immatLii.vl u.^age of that iiume. 
Th(i last .sentence of his treiiti^ie is : It is the 7Vio- the 

wa}"- 'of Heaven to beiiotit and not injuii* ; it is the /'do— 
the w’ay — «»f tho tage to do and iii»t 

i[K dlili- to go, ill 111 ,* , into :i i.*\puhi1ion 

of llu* 7’#?o yW; at gri:il. 1 li ii;ph. Siij. Inli.n 1 i.l it tairly 

opfii to Wfstriii n-.uirir, 111 1S4'J, tlieli* 1* i. it a|.j..os to tho 
wrilrr, a t») ov» i t si iiMiiti* rallnr il i l.i lul Irn nI imate 

ah] liciiir ol tliDiiglit ami a dis' iplim* t'-r tl iilual 

ii»l *it‘t>. Tln‘i«* all* ill it, Miili*(*ii, l^*s‘^l Ms i)t viiiMii'i --Mil Milin*, 

sm h us tin* im illc itioii ol simpli. n y, liUiu, tl y. ami o il jl'in g.ilioii, 
and t*sp«*( i.illy tin* Inic f t*nuin i.itmn * f the ilivim* t o luining 

gnoil |oi* ill ; lait tin n* an* on till* otln ]■ liariil tl • ngn Itiil i pn-x ii- 
t.itioiis of a pii'niiivc soi it ly when limn Wi i‘(* iLMiomut nt‘ tin* ludi- 
nmiil'. orruhnn*, .onl tin* longiiij'. lor its ii tuin. 

Wln-ii it was lliought that I In? tic.itisn inadi: ki »w n tin* doi tiino 
of tin* 'I’liinty, and nvi-n g.t\«* a plioinlii* mpii filiation of tltf 
lli*l>in\\' iiaiin.* .l•■hov^^h, it was n.ttuial, c\'*n iifni saiy, to li«lif\'* 
that it •atitlnu- had hail • t.niiiiiinii ation with limn Wfstein ]ifiils of 
Ada, a ml tln-iv was no i ml of si>r« illation about visits t<» liniia sold 
,1ml. I a, jui I fVfii to tire*. Thn iificssity for assiiining sm*)i 
tiavfls has pa-.*' d away, ionl llif\ ha\»‘ laasnl to hr ilmnglit oj, jl 
we fan iffniv* S/i*-jii.'i t’h'irirs In ll^If^ as leliahif, T..hi-lN/f iniglit 
havf hfanl, in tin* .-U.itfs of (.’h.iil .onl joimiig tin* wild tiilus 
ad|.:ffiit In thfin. nImv salmi. t '•■cIitN .onl g«*vi*Miiin ul v«*i \ likf his 
own. t irii*n ifl.itfs Imw an fn\oy i‘anu* in o*.^ I n.<’ - -twi nty v < .irs, 
th.'il is, hi-too* thf ilati* a.ssjyiirtl to thf hirth ot I.ao-ls/f -To the 
court of i)iik»* Mil of ( h’iii, *•< lit hv thf king ol .sonie imle hoiih'S 
on tin* west. 'I’hf dukf tnlii him nf tin* histoin •. pi.fiu.s, lOiie.s of 
rites, music, ami J.iws whn h iln*} liatl in tin* mnhlh* "taies, wlolc 
y« t rfhflliiin .onl tlisonler w«i‘i*ol fii*t|m*!0 vm « ui H int*, ami .isketl 
how gtioil oiih*r w.is SffUifil .O all :ommL: tin* wilil ]•. opli*, wlm liad 
nolle iif tlm.se a ppliain fs, 'I'ln envoy smih *1, .oul n plied th.it tin* 
tioiihlesof t'himiwere oet asmin'd hv those veiv tilings of wlmh 
the iluke vaunted, ami that lln*u* had laeii a gi.nlual deg'In lit ion 
in the eomlition of its sl.ites, as their ]'rofesse.i r ivili/.itmn h.el in- 
creasfih eVi 1 .sim-e the d:i\.s of tin* aiiei« Uts .ige, Mw.Olg Ti. win ifiis 


we are referred in proof to tho fourth cha[)tev : — “ 7V/o is 
like the emptiness of a vessel ; and the use of it, >ve may 
say, must bo free from all eelf-aufficiency. How deep ami 
mysterious it is, as if it were the author of all things! 
We should make our sharpness blunt, and unravel the com- 
plications of things; we should attemper our brightness, 
and assimilate ourselves to the obscurity caused by dust. 1 
How still and clear is Tdo, a phantasm with the semblance ! 
of permanence 1 I do not know whose son it is. It might i 
appear to have been before God (77).” 1 

The reader will not overlook the cautious and dubious 
manner in which tho predica^s of Tdo are stated in this : 
remarkable passage. The author doe.s not say that it was 
betore God, but that “ it might appear ” to have been so. 
Nowhere else in his treatise does the nature of Tdo as a 
method or style of action come out more clearly. It has 
no positive existence of Itself ; it is but like the emptiness 
tho ihanifestation of it by men requires 
that they endeavont to['fi*ee theimselvos from all self-suffi- 
ciency. Whence came*"jltt""It does not shock Lflo-tsze to 
suppose that it had a ttlher, but ho cannot tell whoso son 
V- t feelitg of its mysteriousness growsfon 

hs venjbtires to say that ** it might appear to have been 

Aio denial but express recognition of the 


ill ihv lamilu* rumi* fiom, win n* tlmii* wii-. mithiiig hiil th« piiiiiitivo 
Mniplii’ily, ihi’ir piiiicvs .*.lm\M'd a puiv \iitm‘ iii tin n lu.itim'iit 
III tin,* pvdplf, wlm iv.spiindvd tn thini witli Ic^altv :iml good faith. 
“Tin* go\i*i iiiiu lit i>f a ^tato, *’ .saiil In* in . i>iiL*'i:-'i ii, “ liki la 
iiiau’.s ruling hi.s own .‘iiiigh* inison lb* in md know 

i)i»\v ht' do**.; Ml ; .iml this w .is imh'i'd lln ithod of tin.* sagvs. * 
I..’m-t'./t* ilid not mid to go tuitli 1.1 t« l ii'l ill that he him 

.said .il)«Mit gov«*i niimnt. 

NVi-* li.iXi* roiiliimil onrsvlvi's to t n* T.'. t tl-L* Tilo Tf'h Kiiuj 

without toui'liing on tin* n*lii,n'n T.ii i'.in m'w i xmliiig in t'hina, hut 
w hioh di<l not take shaitf uni ii nn * t h \ i* Iiundi^ d yrai.s afti-r thi* 
dvalh of L.'m-tsyi*, though In* im ,i].. s tlm m*i olid ]ihice in its 
tiiintyof “'Hn* thivn Puvi* or 11* Iv Om s " I'ln iv is hardly a woid 
in his tn-ali'.i* th.it .^avoul‘s cii I i ol mi pri sl ilion or religion. In ihv 
worksol l.n*h t'./vaml Chw.m:; i , hm r.n lior^t followers ol imlt*, wm 
liiid ahumlam-v of groti'sijm* '.np« v-i il ion hut lln ir hHirfs lif imh***d 
wv fan .sav that tluy h.nl ln'ln l'.'i h.id i ol ht*foim* finboiHi'd in any 
ndigiiin**' iimt d nl ituis. Inn w** i'oim' Ui llu* l.’h ui dyna>ly (^^*.^1- 
2t>6 R.c.\ wf nn'« t with .1 T.mi.Nin in tin* .sliai>o «if a svan h foi iht* 
fairy isl.imls of tin* f.istfin *> 0 . 1 , wlni llu* lu*rh of iiunmnTditv 
might. Im* g.itln'ivd In limt .i‘ntuiy a inagirian, rallotl I h 
T.m-Iing, fonn-s h.-foif ns as tin* «*hit*f profo.s.sor and contiollft o»' 
this 'r.ioisin. pirp.iniig in rt*iirfiin*nt “tin* t*iir# wliuh ui. .*fd 
his youth, .-upifiin* o\i*r .ill ‘.]tiiits. and dfstnniiig milUou^. t 
demons hv a .'.liitlxi* ol hm pi'iivil. Hv h*fi his hooks, tali*.ni.iii' 
and fh.ii'iiis, wiili his sword and sval, to his ilfscfiidant-.. and 01 
of thfiii, piiiff^siii'g to hf animatf*! hy his soul. dwolN at llo" il.i 
oil tin* I.nug lih nmiintain in Kvang-st*. the aokimwhdged Inad or 
popp of T.ioisni. but p\i u thru tin* .systnu was not \oVi i‘ hs-ioii, 


with Ifiiqilfs or monastoih’s, lituigies, and forum of pnhi^ woi^hip. 
it borrowvd all thp.se Irom lUiddhism, W’hioh lirst ohtaii/Vl p*’tlu* 

XIV. - js 
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feoomtion in ^Chiua between C5 and 70, though if least a I 
robhm of oeuturics passed before it could said to hare Uko jcoarsa^^ 
^u^eonutry. •■v- ■ ' ’ 

P)3llvin still, with the fonn of a roligiouj TAoism is in vscality a 
jmnglomcrat ion of b.ise uud dvoigerous suoorstitious. -.‘ Alchemy, 
geomancv, and spiritualism have dwelt and dwell under iU shadow. 
^£aCh of its “ thivu Holy Ones*’ has the title of Thicn Tmn^ *Uho 
jHiHcavenly and Ibjiiouivd,” taken from lluddhisni, and also of Shang 
'l.Ti or Ood/t.ikfU from the old religion of tlioeountry. The most 
; popiilai dt‘it,\, liowevrr, is not tme of them, but has the title of Yu 
Shxii.f Ti, “(.itui, the reriVcl King” Hut it would lake 
long to tell •>!' all ils “ i-ide-^tial goils,” “great g<*<U,” ‘‘dixiuo 
lul’M’s,” ami others. It has be«Mi douhted, we have said, whether 
Lao't‘'/e a« kiM»\xledgrd the e\isti‘iu*e of (lod at all, hut the Ta«)iMn 
of the piesiMil day is a svst'-m ot tlie wildest polytheism. The 
and religion of the Wi^t will nn'et fioinil a most th‘ternnne«l 
opportilion. Tile “ Veiier d»li' l’hih»'.oph» i ” liiinsflf would not liave 
weh'onied them. The nIh I' kiii': ofuni’ >te.iin-engim*.s, tlie Ini'll h* of 
our eommeiee, and the miwaid man li of our Various enlei]'nM S 
would have n(Mil\ diiveii him m id ; l-iit he ought not t«) hear the 
obltupiy of hi-ing tiie hmnd r of the Taoist religion. (J, I.K.) 

LA PAZ, oliioiully .siiuv IS'2>) L.v Paz i>e Av.vcrciio, in 
memory of the battle of Holivinn inflcjioiideiice, is tlio 
capital of Bui i via, iit the Iiead id’ a dejuirtnunit of its own 
name. It lies in IG’ .‘lU* S. lat. and Ills'* W. long., at tlie 
heiglit of 11,970 feet ubi>ve tlie se.i, in the valley ot the 
Chiupiiapo t)r llio do la Paz, at the base of tbe C*'>idillera 
Real, which rises with imposing cliffs aiioLhor thousand feet 
Above it. About 10 miles to the east of Lalcii Titicact, 
.La I’az has regular coach ami hieimor communication with 
Piino,aud so with Molhaido on the l^icific. Cummeicially 
the town is of very considerable im])ortance ns the ccnlie 
•of the Holiviaii trade in ciici and cinclii> la. Aimyg tlie 
public buildin-gs are the cathedral founded bvPoiie haul V. 
In 1G05, ami ranking as one of the line.->t in South 
America, the eluireli of S.m Francisco creeled by the 
• Jesuits, the university (San Andres), and the presid ait’.s 
palace. The [lupulation, v.hiidi com^i.^ts hugely of Aymara'', 
is estimated at butwiam 70,000 anil S0,()00. 'I’ho city 
-•elates from lo-lS, ami the n ime Pueblo Xucvo de X. Seilora 
'de la Paz was given by its founder, Alonzo de Mendozo in 
^honour of tli;5 reconciliation biitwceii J^izaiTo and Almagro. 
In 1605 it was made a liidiopric. 

LA I'JilliOrSK, .lK\N- l''it\\vois Cai-ai i- tk (JTIl- 
c. 1788), a Freii-h naviimtoj-, was born near Albi, Aiieu-^t 
22, 1711. IIU family name was (halaup, and La Porouse 
or La Peyroube was an tadditioii udopUd by himself fiom 
a small family estate. As a I id of eigliteen, he was woumleil 
and made prisoner on bond the “Formidable” when it 
was captured by Admiral II iwke in 1759; ami during llie 
war with England between 1778 and 17815 h** served with 
distinction in various parts r>f tlie world, more ]jarticiihii]y 
on the eastern coasts of Cinada. Ilis celebrity, howevir, 
Ls rather due. to the expedition titled out by the French 
Oovernuient in 1785 fur the discovery of the NorthAVot 
Ptusag*'-, and the verification of various matters left doubt- 
ful by previous circurnriaxig'itors. La IVtousc wa- placed 
in coinrnand of the “ Bous.'.olc,.** and his chief a'.si^tant ])e 
Langlo in romniand of the “ Astrolabe.” Tlicy Failed from 
Bre.-st, August 1, 1785, and reached .Mount St Flia.s, on 
the coi.-t of Aliska, .June 2.‘5, 1780. From the search for 
the XurtliAW they werii detern*d by the .same 
storms which had jiroved too much for earlier adventurers; 
and, tliimgh they vi^ited the Sandwich Islands, Macao, 
and fhe Pl)ili[»pitie-', it was not till they reached the coa^t.s 
north we-tirn A^ia that they really broke new ground. 
Inhere the ili^cowry ot Sangar Strait and l/d Perouse Strait 
showed thu Sughalierj and Vezo were each an independent 
LslariJ. Tlie oxidi/reTT wa rii well received by the liUKsian 
authoritie.s in Kamchatka, and M. Lc.ssep.s w'as sent liome 
overland witli the record-^ i>f the expedition. In December 
^ 787, Dej^Langle, Lainonon the naturalist, and ten of the 
‘ Astrolabe ” were rmis.sacred on one of the 
lalaiids; and, after reaching Botany Bay in 
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safety, the* rest of the ^peditloa Vras not s^n hearS o^.' ! 
.', i| j jW ’'as not pl..l829i.tiiat;Ooptain Dillon iouud- the wreck. 

‘‘Eoassole” and^lhe' 
an island to the north 


oftho%Mp 

Seo ililct Mursao^; 

1797, 4 vok; Peter .XtUlpUi 
South Seas, London, '.l820iP 

LAPIDARY (lapi^ri\ 
cuts, grinds, polishes, and 
especially gems. Tbe prel 



auUnir du M<mde, I^aris, 
^>. ? ^ ® Voyage in the 
1^' 

ne), one who 
small .pieces of ston^ : 
cistpne/^plements found 


1787, Dey^aiif 

crew^ of ^e “ . 
Xurigatfj lala 


in cave deposits,* peat-m6sses}vj§yer-gravels, may be 
regarded as the earliest ,exampl^.;0$i^1he chiding and 
grinding of stone. Small cyUndjprsif Betpentine and other 
soft stones, on which figures and ih^tfptions were, engraved, 
were fabricated in very earlj^ tini^ by the Assyrians 
Similar cylinders were afterwatUlBAii^e in rock-crystal,, 
chalcedony, luematite, <fec., and these.harder substances were 
engraved by means of •drills charged with the powder of 
.still harder minoralsl The use of sii|ieh drills is said to date 
as far back us the ]^ear 730 n.C» .^^tTbese cylinders were 
perforated by round holeSy aud,Wjsr& fitrung as. necklaces. 
The stone scarnbei* and other of the Egyptians 

were niiwed or chiselled, and, accoj^ing to King {Handbook 
j of Kifiravi'd Vinns, 18G6), these do, not appear to 

: have followed thc'Xinevites and J^byloniiyis in the use of 
I the d.f'ill. This tool was, howover^ largely employed by 
j the Etruscan lapidaries, who alfiMy.u^d a diamond point in 

• fiLishing tlielr work. Signets weri used by the Greeks as 
I r-iriy GOO n.c. and in the time of ^^exander gems of all 

• kiml.s were cut and engraved,^. ]^th'^the exception of the 
diamond. The art of cuttin^!)^dun^d8 jr^^vprobably, 

. known to the Hindus and th^ Chinele in very early timefl^^' 
: bill it was unknown in Europe uii,^ nearly the close of the 
I loth century, tlic diamond efit, i^d polished for CharleiT 
. the Bold, duke of Burgundy, &^1476 being the first 
I rec«»rde.l exam[)lc. Tho diam|iiiid/point wo^ extensively, 
I uscil in engraving the gems o£^ihe;J 6th, I7th, and^earjy: 
I ])art of tlio 18th centuries, when sUlful imitations of the 
: aniiijue gems were fabricated, (lie employment of this 
; IodI already spoken of by| 

; J’iiny (//. *V., xxxviiL 15) 

1 and Solinus, c. 52, The* 
diili.s used by the ancients 
I wi rc worked either by hand 
■ or witli a bow. Holes are 
' now^ drilled in stone by means'^ 
f»f an iron or copper tube,;.'^, 

‘ led with diamond dust and; 
oil (fig. 1), 

Th“ small tools used for ' 

I eiiLOMving stones arosetin'h 
I liorizontal position, and 
j worked by vertical driving: 

: gear (fig. 2). They are of Vi' 

! .d)ow n in fig. 3, and are 
j w'ith diamond dust and 
! verizfd, and of greater hardnl 
: upon, may be used^for i 
diamond dust is prefem^v^ 

’ the ernidoymcnt of veiy 
! of which it is imbedded .{fyi 
i glass roller, the dust ] 

; with oil. Oil of *bri 
! lubt leant during thn., 

! powder is procured, 

' ustfiilly the coerse^. 
steel inortar&xor it 
oil of brickij^^^ , . , . 

The iron 




of which 1^6 . 
irbm!ilind chni;^ 
[j^DCe , finely 
Is material opemted 
[rifiding stoni^^tat 

into ibib ed^k 

i^orki^into a p&ste 

i^cajfblE>]^n(lV 
.iutf.ia lodiM In 
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diaioBtier and ftljdat'^^xac]! iu tlltickaissi, ' SnchiUii^Jj^l^. .c^iye the upper and lower ezti^itiee of the irou spindles 
jbh^'drmag,g^<t are termed (which carry the laps or slicets (fig. 5). The remainder 

lanA I'liaro'tirl Wlfcll Amerv*nmi1 arin f.TiA ‘ rtf' fliA ivrtrl'tnir Titifta nCMflMN 4>/v 4-K/so.. 


laps charged with omer;^; mud .ai^is.sau^lix^^^ 
ment is called a 

laps charged with is known as a 

poluhing-mML worked by steam 

power, ’ 


|P!n the ordinary pattern oi‘ a 


lapidary in a horizontal plane, as 
shown ill fig. ^!|;Whfere §i|',tho driving-wheel turned by 



of the working parts are very similar to those already 
described, except that the driving-wheels are very large and 
the lower extreniituis of their axlctrees, which are conical, 
rest upon sockets fixed to the tioor, while their upper enda 
revolve in holes in a beam. The driving-wheefs drop over 
pegs which project from the iijipcr sides of collets, iiiiDie- 
diately Iieueatli which tlic axle lia.s a crank. The crank is 
connected with an aim conqio.sLd of three flat iron bar8,v, 
which are fixed togetlu-r at Miitabli'. lengths by sf^uare riugSy"^- 
Tlie other end of the crank b.jr is provided with a stud by 
which it is attach c.d to a [livoled wooden arm carrying two^, 
upright pegs, which ser\ca.> handles tor the operator, whO'!: 
imparts a backward and iorw.ird motioii to the arm. 

A very iniportaiil siibstitute tnr the gim peg-sockot, - 
already described, is the (//^//, by iiiean.s ot whiidi facets '* 
can be cut with great ]ireci>icni. One oi the improved 
forms of the la[iid‘iiry’s diul con.'^i-ts ul twn jaws a, a (flg*^ 
G), in each of which a heinispherieal cu\ily is ground, and' 
w'ithin this ca\ity a \>rjiss ball A i.> contniiii il l>y the jaws - 
wheii they are clamped together. A bi is-, tube i- attached 


" — Lai>alurv’s Mill. 

the handle A, and working the pulley P by means of a 
strap. The putiejlJiB*, fixed on a vert nail spindle, wlu'eh 
carries M the disk fOr slitting or tlic leaden lap for rough 
ing or polishing. TJjie upper end of this siiindlo is conical, 
and rotates in;a socket drilled in a horizontal arm of iron 
which projects from ft vertical woodi ii rod D. A block . 
of wood C fits on, to the end of an iron support tenueil : 
the gini-}^g \i>t gem-peg. ^ This support is n.sed to steady , 
the operator’s arnlwhto grinding the edges of small .stones. : 
and the w^ooden bltJick,'; which is fixcil by a w edge, is em- 
ployed for cuttUig' facets at any devsired angle, the stone , 
being cemenljgd* tQ>ilWi^e4d of a stick S, which is fixed i 
at the requisifeahgle^vifi-one of the 
holes or notches .in^o In the sides of 
the socket Cv, AlTi?'sli«ing stone.s it i.s ‘ i 
accessary ii6tio.,bnngftny sharp edge 

tho atone agc^niife^tihe disk, but to 
'.ommence flat or 

smooth .sarfaoft,^l^§^^lse the charge 
>f diaiftond d&t;br Homnvig, whiidi 
ihould last foik'vsev^al^^^urs, will be 
itriyped .off during ;thft"first rovolu 

Another:, |oi ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

consists of .a of 


to tliia ball, aiul carru‘s 
a ciri'ul ir diiil «/ at its 
U[»per end. Into the 
.lower end of I he tube 
is tightly in.serted the 
cement rod, which is 
I’xlJ by a set-.^crew 
canning at it.s lower 
end c the stone to be 
cut. At it » upper eml, 


ft 




jS ~ 

LUf/ 


I which is s«|u;uvd, and 


A, sci-tim; 
j.iW"; )>ull ; 


rod : 


lU- 


»ak, a of 9 6; or 7 feet 

n lu>igH'ttnd'^^fi1p^$1ii of about 


square 
couple of 
ther by 
bottom, 
f the 






Part 


the 


of Lapi- 
lary's Mill. A,uppt*r 
summer (tut thnumli); 
U, lower- .siiimm r (cut 
through) ; C, spimlle ; 
D, pulley; K, lap ; P, 
tiililo (cut throu.ch) ; 
<7, g^ W'ooden lilock.^, 
ailjnsted by mcHiis of 
wcdgcti. 


summers are two 

oaken rods Laving 

'£iluca|tyjLt.^^^ euds to re- 


Tn:. (>. --Ti'ij v s 

li, sii!<‘ ; 

tuia ; f»’, 01. il ; 

iJi*\ , «|iUldl.Uil. 

project.s abo\e the dial, a small index y' is fitted. Upon 
the skill of oiicoi the jaws is a divided quadrant ;/, with the 
centre of whidi tin* centre ol the brass ball coiiicidi The 
tube bearing tli*- dial i*aii thcii*forc be iiiclineil ul any angle 
coircipuiiding with the divi.sion.'-. on the l'^j^o^cd JaCt* of the 
tjUidiant, whili', b\ turning the ccnienl^stiek iiial itN index, 
the .stone can be easdy sid, so that a range of facets may 
be cut willi gu-at iu*cuiary. 

Where piactical>lc, tlic lapidary ii\ails Iiimsclf id the 
natural cleavage^ in the mineral upi»n wLi, h he i^ going to 
o[»crate, and these are eon>tant iii diiecliMn in an\ one 
sjH'cies, but are 
more easily avail- 
able in certain 
minerals than theycroi 
arc in ollnrs. 




Wlien no .sati'-f.o'- 
toiy clouNagc planes 
e-\iht, the mineral 
may be sawn into 
slices by a thin w ire 
charged with dia- 
mond dust. The 
diamond is cut and 
polishcil upon a kip 
of cast-iron fedwilh 
diamond diisl and 
olive oil. (Icm.^ 
having a har hiv-s 
of 8 and U (Mohs.s 
scale) are i-ut on 
copper disks, siini- I'a-. 
huiy ]>rinied, ainl 
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7. — Tut lu-MiS. 
r, L’ouie lie* Mill’ 


A. l>i.i>aii .1 

\\ U! . .1,.. 




n. rose ; 


nre afterwards polklied with tripoli ami water, ^^tone-s of 
inferior hardness arc ground upon a leaden l.V with eniefy 
and water, and aru polished on tin ilisks with VipiVi, or on 
zinc dibks with putty-powder and w aler. In grindu^g verj' 
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fra^le or soft »tones disks of hardwood are employed. LAPIS LAZULI, a mineral possessing usually a fine blue 
Precious stones :iro cut in forms known as hrillianU and corour, whence it is hSuch prized for doOorative purposes* 
Voses, and the several parts arc designated as shown in From the large number of Egyptian ornaments in this 
fig. 7 (side-elevations). Turquoise, opal, cats-eye, car- material, which have been preserved from the time of the 
- bunclc, asteria, and a few other stones are cut en cabochon. Pharaohs, it is evident that it was a favourite stone with 
Prior to engraving on a stone, the polish is removed the ancient Egyptians.' A ^fe#' Assyrian seal-cylinders in 
with oilier^ from the surface to be engraved, and the lapis lazuli are also known^. ,It appears to hav<j^been the 
device marked on it with a brass point; the outline is Ci reek sapphire; thus, Theophrastus describes the craTr^apos 
then sharply incised, and the work eontimied by means of as sprinkled with gold-dust, a/ description which is utterly 
small drills, the diamoml point, Ac. inappropriate to any variety ,of.^pnr‘modorn sapphire, but 

Within the last few years a great advance has been made which applies with much'force'ilid the lapis lazuli, inasniucli 
in our knowledge of the iniiiiite structure and mineral con- as this stone frequently contains ’(lisseminatcd particles of 
stitutioii of rocks by cutting and grinding small slices of iron pyrites, which by their colour and lustre may readily 
them so thin that they iviulily transmit light, and can then be mistaken for such a metal. lu like manner, Pliny 
be examined iiiidc»* the niicrusco[»e, and the optical proi^er- ' refers to one variety of the sapplUrtiB tii& being spotted with 
ties of their constituent minerals conveniently studied. ! gold. An allusion to the same quality is perhaps found in 
Sections suitable for this purpose may be prepared by ' Job x.wiii. (>. * 

grinding thin Hakes or s[»lintL‘rs of a rock or mineral upon ! It is but rarely that Ibp lapiti IfiiZuli exhibits anything 
a cast iron plate smearcil with ( ntery powder and water, j approaching to distinct crystallization. Usually it occurs 
The emery employctl for tlie first grinding should not be • in compact musses, which break with an uneven fracture; 
very tine, that id medium grain boing best .suited for tlie ! but occasionally it pre.sents an imperfect cleavage parallel 
purpose, 'riie fragineiii is pressed by the rmgcr.s against : to the faces of a rhombic dodecahedron, and still more 
the slab, and ground unibu inly over all parts of the plate ' rarely oHiirs distinct face.s of this form. Its specific gravity 
with a edreular motion. When a Hat surface is obtained, : is about and its degree of hardness between 5 and 6; 
the fragment should be carefully washed from all traces of > it therefore scratches glass, and is capable of receiving a 
the emery mud, and a finer face slioulil be imparted to it fair polish. Although the colour is generally a fino azure, 
by a second grinding with tin* finest flour-emery and water, i or rich T»erlin blue, some varieties ^Jxhibit violet, green, or 
smeared upon a slab of plate-glass or a smoo^^hly-phined ' evei^ red tints, or are altogether colourless. The uiiueral 
brass slab. Wlu n thoroughly cleaned, the .smoolli faA* of is always o|)fuiiie, with only slight trauslucency at the edges, 
the chip is wanm.Ml and cemented to a .sin ill piece of phtt- Microscopic sections reveal a want of homogeneity in 
glass with Canada balsam (fig 8). The older and diior the the constitution of the .substance, bluish particles being 
balsam the better it answers this sroA/£ , distend nntisl through a white matrix. 


purpose. A little should bo [ilieod 
on the piece of glass and warmed 
until it liquefies (it must not boil). 

The smooth surface of tln' >toiie is 
then laid up )n tl abain and pressed tightly against the 
gla.s.s ; wh nth* *im has hndoiied, the grinding proce-.s 
is renewed, tin* [»i * of gl i-.s .‘^orving as a handle, and fhe 

flour-eirierv ^iiould g imially lie employed as .soon us llie 
fragment is thin enough to tr in>mit liglit. When finished, 
the gla'.s Liiid soctiou .ire clciiv d, the glass is W'arrned, and 
the hection is pU‘'ll^•d olV with .a blunt needle or wire into 
a saucer of turpeiitiui.*, which shouhl be gently w’arined, 
and all traces of dirt sliould be removed with a camel’s 


'I'lio lapis la/iili i.s a .silicate of iilifhiimain, calcium, and sodium; 
but the pulilishcd analy.ses are rather discordant. All agrer, how- 
I.M.I. 111 n*n»riliiig the ]>reseiico of sulphur, and it is goiiorally sup- 
posed that thi.s element exists as a sulphide dT iron and sodium, and 
that it is upon tin* ]»re.s(*ne (5 of such a. compound that tho blue 
! eolouv depemls. The following is an analysis of the South Amovi- 
. laii vaiiety: — Mliea, iit'! ; alumina, 2.5*84; soda, 10*5.5; potash, 

; 1 ao; lime, 7' IS; fVnie, oxMe, 1*30 ; sulphur, 3*06; and sulpliuric 
le id, 4 ]{y tile action of hydrochloric acid tho ininoml Is do- 

I «>iii]M>sed, with st paraliim of gelatinous silica and evolution of sui- 
].|iiiieii.-d livdrogeii. Jiefore the blowpipe it buses readily, with 
of » oiour. 

The l.ipi.s l.i/iili is usually found in crystalline ’limestone or in 
giei-..os«- roi-is, bui its occuiTeuce is con fined to very limited 
hi. diije^. It is found in I’ersia, Tartary, Tibet, and China, and in 
' the 111 igiihoiii hood of Ijuke Baikal in Siberia. Fine masses occur 


hair bni.'jli. Th .* .section is then lifted from it.s bath by 
means of a needle and allowed to snb.sidc gently upon a 
drof) of fluid Canada biNam placed on a clean glas.s .sli[» 
which lja.*> been previously wanned. A thin covcring-gln.s.s 
Is then .<liglitly warmed and placed over the preparation, 
care being taken not to include any air bubbles. The 
proeess of grinding ;-ectious by liaiiii i.s nece.s.sarily a rather 
slow orifi. and, althougli in the finishing it cannot well be 
superseded by otlier met hods, .still the rough grinding may 
be nmeli Hiore ex[)ediliou.sly done by means of variou.s 


ill thr Aiidc.s of riuli and Peru. In Europe it has been found at 
Ditto 111 'i'r.nisvivailia, ami in the injected blocks of Monto Sotnina. 

Ill riddition to its ii.se as an ornamental stone, the lapis lazuli was 
fonin ils rm]»]oy«d, to a large extent, in the preparation of the 
l.i;iiititiil liliii- i»igmint called ultramarine. For this purpose 
till* mini r.d was giouml, calcined, and ccur^fully levigated in water, 
or hiti* M-aiH, liovvMvcr, artificial ultraifiarlne has been prepared 
whi h rlaiiii'^ to be of cr|ual lieauty ond poiinaneikcy wdth the 
iMtui.il iiigiin iit. Artists, however, atjUl regard tho natural colour 

fis supmoj. >•*’/ ' 

LAITTTUi], a mythic race wliose contest with the. 
Cent aims i.s one of the most famous events in Greek 


manliiijij.-i wliii h Iiav •. b'-en devised for thi.s purpoi-o. Some | mythology and one of tho most favporito subjects of Greek 
of the.^e are wnrked by hand, others by a tn.’aille. Among i art. 1’he home of the legend is the' district round Mount 
the latter, th*:; :j[*[iiiMtus devised by Mr J. ll. .Iordan, and ! l*elioii in Thessaly; it is hot founds ip ihe other places 
manufa'dur'jil by .Mi ^-r.s Cotton S: .Johnstone of Grafton : wdien* the Centaur legend has its h6ip)^fholoe in Arcadia, 
Street, .Soho,^ and tint made Ijy Fues.M of Tk.rlin are those and the river Kvenus in AStolia.'V..^fii Is jinpossible to write 
io most gener.i; These machines are jirovided with ! of the liapithaj without including ^Olieir adversaries the 

slittiag disks for nittiug thin .^]ice.s with diamond dii.st. i Cent aur.s and the great battle at^^jlwriage of Firithous 
This .savers ]mA:h ctiudiu./, but pre.'^ents some difliculties to * and Deidarnia. The outlines have already 
the novice. The gnnfibig lips with which the maeliine.s been given under CENTAtTR^^^i^fwahhall merely attempt 
are supplied are L" nerally cast in lead or pewter, while to distinguish between ^jrHeix i^^later elements in the 
occasionally prepared c.orufidiim disk.s are employed, and myth, and thus trace its Greek sculptors 

di.sk.s of hard U*ood are now' and tlicn u.scd fur imparting a of the school of ‘FhidijSS^^lt|{^vrat^^ of Lapithae with 
fi^l poli«4h. J (f. r.) (;cnt.aurs was conceived^ a^&Btihgg^ mankind 

, ^ l)Hs^r^/f:*<l jfcd figured in Tiu.siw/y .Jj (Uugman'. Text- mischievous mo^M wi^V'feymbblicid of the grwt 

^ Cooks o^Bciei^. coufUct between 9re^J|l|^ .Thera esa.t(e;iie 
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doubt that such a moralized view is of later growth, and 
inconsistent witl^ the original character of mytholj^gjri 
though the battle is certainly conceived under this form 
from an early time, and universally throughout the 
hiatprical period. 3ut on the other hand the genealogies 
given of the Lapithie make them a brother race with the 
Centaurs. Firithous, of the Tjapitha;, was son of 
Ixion ; At were the Cehtiattra. Various other accounts lead 
to the same result. Ultimately then the battle of Lapithse 
with Cehtaurs Is a cpntest of the physical powers of 
nature; and the excellent dlscussioii of Professor S. Colvin 
(Joum, Hell, Stud,f i. jit 164-) leaves liltle room for doubt | 
that the Centaurs represent the power- dangerous, yet ! 
sometimes beneficent — of mountain hoods, and that the 
battle is the mythic expression of the terrible eOVets of 
swollen waters. No satisfactory derivation of the word 
Lajnthes has yet been found, but some of the nanuts of 
individual Lapithm, puch as Dryas, Chanixiie, Caiiieus 
Bon of Elate, <kc., refer us to che trees and ravines of the 
mountains. 

Beside the article of Professor 0>lv in, md ilu* iininorous works 
on Greek mythology, see Welcker, A7. iS'u r., vol. ii. 

LAPLACE, PisBBE Simon, Maiuji^s ok (174!)-1827), 
one of the greatest mathematicians and [diysicalustroiiotners 
who ever lived, was born at Ihiauniont-on-Auge in 
Normandy, March 28, 1749. His early years* liave 
remained in the obscv;rity witli which ]u)vcrty and some 
ignoble shame of poverty combined to cover them. It is 
known, however, that his father was a small farmer,* and 
that ho owed his education to tlie interest excited by his 
lively parts in some persons of position. His lirst dis- 
tinctions are said, singularly enough, to liave been gained 
in theological coutroversy^but at an early age he became 
mathematical teacher in the military school tif P>eaiimont, 
the classes of which he had attended as an extern. He 
was not more thaii eight**en wlicn, armed with letters of 
recommendation, he approached D’Alembert, tlien at the 
height of his fame and influence, in the ho|»e <4* finding a 
career in Paris. The letters remairietl unnoticed, but 
Laplace w’fis not a man to bo crushed by the lirst rebuff of 
fortune. He wrote to the great geometer a letter on the 
principles of mechanics, which evoked an immediate and 
enthusiastic response. ‘‘You,” said D’.Vlemi>erl to him, 
■“ needed no introduction ; you have recommended yourself; 
my support is your duo.” He accordingly obtained for 
him an appointment as professor of mathematics in the 
Ecole Militaire of Paris^ and continued to forward liis 
interests with zeal and constancy. 

The future of the young mathcniaticiau was now assured, 
and his scientific vocation finally determined. He h;ul 
not yet completed his twenty-fourth year wlicn he entered 
upon the course of discovery which lias earned him the 
title of “the, Newton of France.” Having, in liis first 
published paper, shown his mastery of niialysi.s, he 
immediately proceeded to apply the powerful instrument 
at his command to the great outstanding ]»roblems in the 
application of the law of gravitativm to tlie celestial motions. 
Of these the most conspicuous was offered by the i>pposito 
inequalities of J^piter^and Saturn, which the emulous 
efforts of Euler ajoicl^ Lagrange had failed to bring 
within the bounds of theory. The discordance of their 
results incited Lapl^e tp a searching examination of the 
^ole subject of plauietaiV. perturbations, and his maiden 
effort was rewafd6dx^itll;^a discovery which constituted, 
^hen developed a^'d eqnfpletoly demonstrated by his own 
further labours and; those of his Illustrious rival Lagrange, 
the most import^t advance made in physical astronomy 


since the time of Newton. In a paper read before the 
Academy of Sciences, February 10, 1773 {Mem, presentea 
par divers Savans, tom. vii., 1776), Laplace announced his 
celebrated conclusion of the invariability of planetary mean 
motions, carrying the proof as far as the cubes of the 
eccentricities and inclinations. This was the first and 
most important stf[) in the establishment of i^ie stability 
of the solar system. It was follow'ed up by a series of 
profound investigations, in wliich Lagrange and Laplace 
alternatc.ly suri)as.seil iind .siij>plcmentcd each other in 
assigning limits of variation tu the several elements of the 
planetary orbits. The analytical tournament closed with 
the communication to the Acadi niy by I.aplace, in 1787, of 
an entire group of remarkable iUsro\ cries. It W’ould be 
dillicult, ill the whole rang*' of scicnlific literature, to jioint 
to a memoir of e<[ual brilliancy witli that published 
(divided into three* parts) in tli.- Milumcs of the Academy 
for 1 < S4, 17s.), and ITSO. 'The luiig-songht cause of the 
“great incipiality ” of .Tii]»it( r oiid Satiiui was found in 
the near approach to commcinairabilily of their mean 
motions; it was demonstrated in 1\V(» elegant theorems (see 
I Astronomy, vol. ii. p. 7S1 ), independently of any except 
! the most gineral coiisid(‘rati')iis as to nia>s, that the 
I mutual action of tlie planets could never largely affect 
I the eccentricities and inclinations of their oihit.s; and the 
! singular peculiarities detected by him in the.b»\i;ui svstem 
! were e.xprcssed in the so called “laws of l/ijdace” 

! (.'VsTiiONoMV, p. 810). He comi»leteil the theory ol those 
j bodies in a treatise contained amongst the Paris Memoirs 
j for and 178!) ; and the tallies conijiuted by J.)‘dambre 
• fn>m the data there supplied served, by their striking 
’ superiority to those hitherto available, to maik the profit 
derived fiom the invosligation by pra».tieal jislronoiny.- 
Tlie year 17i>7 was rendered fuitlier memorable by 
1 LuplaceV aiinounceinenl, November I'J (Mrmui/s, 1786), 

; of the de[>endenee of Iniiar aceileration upon the secular 
changes in the eceentricitv of the eartlds orbit. Tlie. lust 
apparent anomaly, and the hist tlircat of instability, thus 
disappeared from the si>lar system. 

With these brilliant taaformanees tlie tlr-t period of 
Laplace’s seientltie career may be saul to Ii;«\e eh''‘ed. If 
he made no inme striking discoveries in (‘elrstnil nuchanics, 
j it was rather their subject matter than liis po\N lts that 
; failed. The general working of the niat huif amis now 

I laid bare, and it needed a further ad\aiiee of knowledge to 
I render a fresh set of jindiKiiw accessible (o iiuestigatiou. 

I 'I’he time had cum avIumi the results obtained in the 
develotniient and application of tlie law of gr.witation by 
three generations t)f illusliioiis mat liematiciaTis might bo 
eolleeteil in a single AVoik, and [uvsi iiteil from a single 
! point of vicAv. It Avas to this task that the second period 
I of Laplace's ai tivity Avas ilcA'oted. As a monument of 
; mathematical genius a[)plied to tlii* eilestial revolutions 
I the i'ihstt' ranks second only to the Principia 

j of Xewtt)n. 

Tlie ih’rl.ord :iiin of tin' yiilhnr* w.i*; to olfiT a cnMiplfte solution 
of till* iiH eli.iiii* .il pn '-i iiifil by the solar svstciii. mul 

to biHi’!^ tln'oiy to I'lUL iilt* cIoM ly witli obstTvat ioli that ciujuricul 
otjuatious Kiiniild no Im.-ai i Inal a jil.na' in a^t inmuiiical tables, (ha 
success in botli n-sp.i is f.-ll Imt litllc shoii of bis lolty ivleal. The 
first part of tlic work ['2 v».ls. ho, Paris, «*ontaii!^ inctlioda 

for cahailat ino tin* iMoVi-nu iits of tiaiislation and i< tat!%o) of the 
liraveiily bodirs, for di‘t< nniTiin«» their lio\ires, .iml lev^Uing tidal 
problems; I he sr. ond. espciially <ledieated to the improM*. iit i>f 
tables, exliibits in tin* thiol and fouith volunn s*, Iso-j LSor») 

the appli'Mtion of these ftamube ; Avhile a tilth Aelnn’i', ]'iibli.she«i 
in tlirer instalments, ls*2:t ‘Jo. eoinprisi*s tin* n^n'l*' i! I/obiUv'a 
latest nsearehes, togrth-*!* with ii A’ldnabie liia«ti\’ piooirss in 
rach seji.irate biaindi of his subjei't. In the delii i* \ e-k of njijior- 
lioiiiiig his own laige share of merit, ho i . rtaii.If lo. s not err on 


rf.V* «ar.i« .«alcai Mignl,’’'-M&angei <U la Soc. Jtoy. 

« awtn, 1786-W.' ■ 


• Grant, History of Physkal .t.v/. i-n.o?, v, l\9G. 

• “ Plan de rOuvrago,” (A’mitw, tom. i. V 
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tlio<8id© o£‘2no3esty ; bnt it would pnTbap^.jJe;^ di%fiitlo pro- 
duce : an ^instanoe of as of ffcnerbaitjl^, in^hU eatmata ofj^ 

others. , Far more serious blunic attaches to his -all'^but total 
prassion in the body of the work—aud the fault pervades the ^holc 
^orhis writing's — of tht' names of his predecessors and contemporaries. 
^Theorems and fcuTniil.c appropriated wholesale without ackiiow- 
^^edgmont, and a I'lod action whicli may bo described as the or^nizi'd 
^.icsult of a century of patient toil presents itself to the world as the 
' offspring of it single hraiii. Tin* iltctmiifun Ct^Icate. is, even to those 
' yxiosi (•onv«’n'..iiiL w ith analytical methods, by no means easy reading. 

' The late Ihot. wlio had the privilege of assisting in the eorreetnm 
of its pro.'f ''lifi t''. ii'tiiarks that it would have extended, liad tin* 
demon^tK^nl•n^ h<‘ei) tally «l( velopcd, to eiglit or ten instead of 
live vohiTiir> , and he saw at times the author himself obligetl to 
devote an litaii’.*' 1 ilxuir to rec«>\tiing tlie drop]ied links m tlio 
chain of ri-usoning e<;Vered by the iveiirring formula, “ II est .ii>e 
h voir.”^ 

The Ejcpn^Uum da du .Vonde (Paris, has 

been styled by Arago “the Mcenniquo ( 'cIcsIp <lisenibiirra.sMal 
of its nnalvtical paraplienialia.” \ot only the cuiudusiiuis 
reached by geDinctcrs arc staled, but the methods followed 
by them are indicated. Tlie integuments, so to speak, of 
a popular disseataliuii clothe and conceal the skelelou of 
an analytical treatise. The stylo is lucid and masteily, 
and the summary of astronomical liistory with whicli it 
terminates has been rockoneil amongst tlio niaster[»ieees of 
the language. To this linguistic excellence the writer 
owed the place accuided to liim in 18 IG amongst the 
“ forty of tlie French Academy, of whicli institution lie 
became prosidont in llic fidlowing year. The faimnis 
“nebular hypothesis" of Laplace makes its appearance in 
the Si/sfcme dn Mniid^\ Altlioiigli relcL'Mted tu note (iii.), 
and propounded “ Avee l.i dedanco qiie iloit inspiror tout co 
■ qui n’est point 11 n rc-sultat <lc I’observaiion on dii eilcul,*’ 
it is plain, from the coniplacency with which lie recur.^ to 
it® at the Ia[isL' of above a (juarter of a century, that lie 
regarded the speculation with considerable interest, Tiiat 
it formed the starting-paint, and has remained the. model, 
'of thought on the subject of |»liiiiotary origin is duetu the 
simplicity of it.s assuni[»tion'-, and the clearness of the 
'mechanical principli;s invohed, ratliur than to any cogent 
evidence of its truth. It is curious that Laplace, wliile 
bestowdng more attention than tliey de.served on the crude 
conjectures of Button, seems t(» have been unaware that he 
had been, to stmie extent, anticipate<l by Kant, who had 
put forward in 17rn“i, in his AHjcnuiue yntanjischichtf^ a 
true nebular cosmogony, tliuugh one in which the primitive 
reign of chaos was little likely to toiniinatc. 

The career of Laplace wa.s one of scarcely interrupter I 
prosperity. Admitted to the Academy (jf Sciences as .an 
associate in 1773, he became a member in having, 

about a yenr previously, .succeedt'd Bezuiit as examiner to 
the royal artillery. During a temporary access of re\olii 
tioiiiry .'. 11 .') [7i cion, he was removed from the conimisMon of 
weight') and measures; but the .■flight was quickly cllaced 
by now h niours. IIo wa.s one of the first member^, and 
becanij pn ^iilent, of the Bureau of T..r»ngitudes, toi-k a 
proruiueiit place, at the Institute (founded in 170G), 
professed au-ilN.-iis at the ficolc Normale, and iiided in the 
organization of tlie decimal bVatem. The puhliration of 
the ( ihj, gninod him w'orld-wide celebrity, and 

hi3 name a^qa-ao'd lai the li.-U of all the principal .scientific 
associations of Fuiope, inelmling the lloyal Society, But 
merely fjr-ient’L* d^tinetioiis by no mean.s satisfied his 
ambiyiin. He aspin-d to the role of a politician, and has 
left a memorable exaniple* of genius degraded to servility 
for the sake of a lib ind and a title. The ardour of his 
republican prinypb-s guv" place, alter the 18th Brumaire, 
to devotion towards the lir-t cori.'^nl, a HCTiliim-nt promptly 
rewarded withithe po'.t of mirji.-ter of the interior. His 

^ Jnvrnftl ih:s i'<t 

* Mic. teni am. 

r 


incapacity for affairs wasi^ lowevor, so ffagrant that it 
became necessary .to supersede him at th^end of six weeks, 
when Lttcien .^Bona^irto" becaiy^j his successor.* “ He 
brought into'the^ad^thi^Watio to the dictuui 

of the future empferor^ of the infinitesimals.” 
His failure' was consoled^ to the senate, of 
which body ho became ctafc^l "iBeytember’ 1803. He 
was at the same time tho'legiou of 

Honour, and obtained in 1813jthe:a^ in the new 
order of Reunion, The title/ of ]pi&nt%e''!had previously 
ncipiired ou Lho creation of ^aempirb^ /Neverthcloss he^ 
cheerfully gave his voice in , the' dethronement of 

Ills i>atrun, and his “supplehWf xherited a seat in the 
chamber of peers, and, in 1817, tho'digpity of a' marquisato. 
The memi)ry of these tergiversatlofiS .18 perpetuated in his 
writings. The first edition of the.iSyr^^mc du Monde was 
in.scrihed to the (hiuncil of Five 'lltthdred ; to the third 
\olnmeof the J/rra/nque Celeste ^Q^&G2) was prefixed the 
declaration that, of all tfiff truths contained in the work, 
that nin.st prciMous to*tho author waJ^ihe expression of hU-c 
gratitude and devotion towards' the /“pacificator of 
Fiirope’’; upon w’hich noteworthy, ferdfestation the sup- 
pression, in the editions of the Tkhrie des Probabilites 
subbcqucnt to) tlic restoration, of the original dedication to 
the c-ni[>eror formed a fitting commentiary. vi 

During the later 5'cars of his life, Liplace lived much at 
Arcneil,. where he liad a country-place adjoining that of 
his friend BiTtliollet. With his cq-:Operation the SocitStd, 
d’Atcneil was formed, and he occasionally contributed to 
its J/. moirfi, Tn this peaceful retirement he pursued his, 
bliidieswith unabated ardour, and received with uniform 
( ourh '.y distingui.shcd visitors from all parts of the world. , 
Here, loo, lie died, attended tq the l^t by his physician;;' 
In* ^lajemlic, and his mathernatical^'coadjntor Bouvard,"' 
March T), 1S*J7, liaving nearly completed his Bcventy-eighll^' 
year. His last word .s were : “ Co quc fiqus connaissons est ■ 
pen <le chose, ce <iiie nous ignorons est iniimense.” 

Although commonly believed to have held atheistical 
oi>inions, Laplace refrained from, j^yiVig any ‘direct ex- 
prt-ii.n to tlum in liis writings. His character, not- . 
wit]K*)tuiidin.g the vanity and egotism , by which it was. 
di.-li nred, had an amiable and engaging side. Young* 
nn-ii nf science found in him auVi^tiyo benefactor, 
n latinos witli these “adopted chlldl^n of his thought 
po>scs.-(d a singular charm of affectionate simplicity ; their { 
iiitcllnctiial progres.s and material interests were objects of"' 
equal solicitude to him, und he de^hjd^tl in return only 
diligence in the pursuit of kn6%dj^bni^.,M» Biot relatea^ty 
that, when lie himself was beginning-^s/ ceroor, Laplace.^ 
iritroduci‘d liim at the Institute for ttojpuTgMe of explain--’: 
in.ix h\t^ supposed discovery of oquati^^Wmixlwl difference^; 
and afterwards showed him, underac^ippl^ge of secrecj^./^' 
llie papeiv., then yellow with ag^ he had long^ 

before obtiiined the same result,. he bad laid.,/ 
aside wiili a view to futurcdovelcipmi^ni^i^^is instan^ca qt^^ 
aliiugatioii is the more w'orthy of formed 

iji:irke.d exceptiun to Laplace’s - Between btm'^ 

and Legendre tliere was a feeling of coIdiieaa,% 

owing to his appropriation, witHk^jn^ <l&npwledgment> ‘ 
of the fruits of the other's lal^j *1 Our celebrated 
countryman, J )r Thomas Youoj^vi iimflelf, rightly Of, 

wrongly, amongst the nuihbeyimj lirfilarly aggrieved 

by him. With Lagrange, he il^aya 

rcinaineil on the best Of joVlitfl*'’ ^ \ ^ 

The extreme abstemi^ joined to ,> . 

naturally good constitutfl ^Ijaplace from,'«noSt 

of the infirmities iqcid^t^ 
oUij'ud to use 

ful memory remame hd it 

within . tvo, 
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Buffer from his severe d()plicati6n. He married a beautiful 
and amiable woman, and left a son, born in 17b9, 
succeeded to his title, and rose to the rank of general 
. artillery. . . . ' " \}n . - - " ^ 

It might be said that Laplace was a.gri^t mathematician 
by the original struothre of his" mind, and became a great 
discoverer through the s^ehtfment which animated it Tlie 
regulated ^udpersistjent eilthhsiasm with which he regard c<l 
' the system of natui^^wa{(< with him from first to last It 
can be traced in his fearl&st essay, and it dictated the rav- 
ings of his finalillnesB. By it his extraordinary analytical 
powers became' strictly Ituhirdinated to^diysical investiga- 
tions, To this, lofty quality of mind he added a ram 
sagacity in perceiving analogies, and in detecting the new 
truths that lay concealed in his forniulio, ami a tenacity 
of mental grip,’ by which problems, once .seized, were lield 
fast, yoar after year, '.until they yielded up their solutions. 
In every branch oftphysical astronomy, aceonlingly* d< 
traces of his work are vislole. ** ilTe would have completed 
the science of the skies,*’ Fourier rcnirrk.'^, “ had tlie science 
been capable of completion.” 

For a fuller account of the ri?sults ad ved by him, the artide 
Astronomy, vol. ii. p. 761, may bn con.sulti-it ; it nrod oidy he added 
that he first examined the conditions of stahiUty of t!io systt in 
formed by Saturn's rings, pointed out tho non-^sily for their rota- 
tion, and fixed for it pfuiod (10^ 3y‘"j c‘itTerin;' hy litth* iiioi»* 
than a minute from thaj^establishcd by tin.* oi ..srr\ at ions of Ilvrsdu 1 ; 
that he detected the exlistence in the .solar sy^i ni (»f an invari.il>!i* 
plane such that the sum of the products of tin* id.nntnrv m.-issos hy 
the projections upon it.of the arL*a.M dcsnilu il hy th»*ir radii vrctor<*s 
ill A given time is always a Tnaxiinuin, nintlc n<ttuhU* iolvain ts In 
the theory of astronoinical refraction (.Vn*. r< 7 ., toin. .v. ]>. ‘JnS), .md 
constructed formula,' agreeing rciiiark.ihl\MN it h oh^TvatioT*, tor the 
barometrical doteruiination of heights (.lAV. tom. iv. ]». y'Jl). 
His removal of the CUnsidemblc di<!cropancv Ix'twocn tho actn.nl ami 
'Kewtonfan velocities of sound, i hy taking into account the inen a ii 
of elasticity due to th^ heat of conii»icssioii, Nioiild alone haic 
sufficed to illustrate a- lessor iisituc. M»»lecnlar nhysirs aUn ongagrtl 
a large share of his attention, and he annoum’cd in IS'Jt his i.nrjMwe 
of treating the subject in a separate woi k. With Lavoisirr he m.nh' 
an important a?riea*.of experiments on ^peritie. hrat (17Sii M in 
the coume of .Whicll' the Vico (jaloriim ti r” was discoviu*d ; and 
they contributed jointly to the Memoirs of the Ae.n! tny ( 1 ;M; a 
paper on the d^elonmiud of electricity l-y c\a[>oralion.' Laplace 
was, moreover, the lirst to olfer a conI[dete analysis of capdlary 
action based upon a definite hypothesis - that of forces “si nsible 
only at insensible disttisices”; and he mmle .sirmuous hut unsue- 
cemful efforts to' expluh: the jdienoinena of li^dit on an ideiilit.d 
^principle. It was a favourite idea of his that rli. Tuieal allinity and 
capillary attraction would eventually hi* im lndt d umhr th«* sane* 
•law, and it was perhaps as much heeause it thivatrm d an inroad 
on a cherished gendmusation a.s heeause it siTined to him little 
capnblo of iuathom^tije^< treatinont tii.it the undnlatory theory oi 
li^it was dUtastefui'to him.« 

, The invostigatiqin'^Hhe figure of eqnilihriinn of n rotatin.o tim'd 
^ass engaged the! a||0btton of J..aplace during the greater part of hi*, 
long life. His.fiTswhieinoir was coniniunieated to tin* Ae.tdeniy in 
1773, when years (.f a^'.*, hi.s la^t in IM ',*, 

when he was T:<'*‘»idts of his m.iny ]»a[>eis im tin*' 
subject — ^cbaractj6rfzodw fiitfi as “ nn des p(»ints Ir*^ plus inti'n’s ans 
du onibodie«l in the Mf'ramiur 

and furnish remarkable proofs of hU anahtie.d 
genius. Maclaurih, L^oudre, and IV Alcmbt rt bad furnishtal pai t i d 
solutions of the pVohlem, confining their altentiou to the po'.sibb* 
figures which the'ronditions of oquilihrimn. I..Mpl.n«'«* 

treated the subject {rot&'the point of vie w of tin* gradual a«^.or«‘gation 
,a^OOOlingof tnatior, and deinonslrated that the form 

^hichsucha assume must he an ellipsohl of 

'’^JW.drtcrinined hy tin* iJiimilive id.iiie of 


revolution whoso 
maximum 
The honour dll^ 


related probjom.pf;j 
. to higl^ . All! the y 
mast^srsrtplfeed""' 
wte soouf oridc 
f-wndrsi'iliii I7i 


liKbed in 17 S 4 ), effected a still, further generalization hy j'l'oving, 
bad been suspected ‘ by Legelidi’e, ‘ that the tlieon ni was 
.•equally triib for any eonforal ellipsoids. Finally, in a celebrated 
^memoir, Th4or^ iks Jttrcnitimis dea SplUroidea ei, de la Figure df a 
published in 17 '*5 attiong the Memoirs for the year 
1782 , written, however, after tho treatis0*f 1784 , Irfiplace treated 
exhaustively tho general ].rolilem of the attraction of any spherciid 
UjM3n a ])UvUelc situated out ^i(le or njam its Hurfncc. 

^ The Tesearehe.s of Lapl.-o .md Legendre on tlio subject of attrac- 
ptions derivo aflditionn) intcir ;ind imporbi nee from ).^ving inlro- 
dti(‘ed two powerful eiijfin* - <>f ■m.ily'-is lor the trentinent of phy.<«i<*al 
prohlem.s, Ijjiplin e’s ( '•)• II*. ii id , .'md !},(. potmtial Kunelion. Tho 
expressions for tin* nit i.n in n f.t ;:n nlli])Miid inv(tlve<l intcgriitions 
which pr«* eiifcd iii'-iip<‘i,d)i.- dilli. nit ic ; ; it wjis, tlierefoie, with 
]uinlon:ihlc c'vuh dnni ili.u 1 .i) l.t* c .uiin>nn(‘ed his di.scovery that 
tlie atlia(ting l<wii‘ in ..n-, Mudd be obtained by the 

diiect ]iroc(*ss of dilfi'icritiid ml' :t '-in-ic function, lie thereby, 
Irnnsl.iied tin* to'j-os of in*-, tin- ! mgn.'igc of anniysi.s, nnd • 

hi id I he foumhitiniis of tlie in.d }i. i:i i; i ,.l !i re ( s ol hr-.'it. electricitv, ' 
and magnet isin. lliis Inin t ii.n, \. v nn b ncjivj-d llie mtinc of . 
])olciiti;il from flieen in Isj'', .md nni j » uib iit ly fioin (Jitliss in ‘ 
ISjO, is iblinctl :i-< tin* Mini ..I lb.- n.ob . iib s of the 

fittr.ieting bo.l\ .]i\i.|cd by tl di-t.imcs from the 

attracted point ; or, in nnilin n 




d)- ^ 


p being the density ol lln* l»ody at the p.cid ; a, /3, 7, the 

eoordimites of tin* .ittiacled poird ; and lln limits of iritignition 
being lb tl imiin d by tin.* form ot tin* .dti.idlnL' m.ish is thiia ■ 
a film tmn of 7. that is to *-a\, •!< pi rnl- lor its value on tlift 

]»ositii’n ol the ]»oint, and its sivcial dilb o idi.tls with lespi ^t lc> 
these eootdin.ites tiuiii.sli tli** f i-riip.«rii ids ot tin* ;dtin'.i\i* bu’CC. . 
The inti gr.it mils, liouevcr, emild md in .ir* m*ifil l-e » tin ted so .n to 
expi'Lss V in tinit'* !• ims : Imt ! .ip!..ri "In wcd ib.d V ':i*iistiLd the 
pan al diirei«*nti.il • luation 


which is Mill known its 
that tf V .1 , 'mt ill till' 
diseovei t d, blit in tin* I 
pre^s. d in I'obii 
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wheie Li and u tie wnl’i n r . ri md • (f respectively. This 

expression m i\ lie i v; .ih*! >1 ni i s. > n ot the lorrn 




f V 


1 


nought almost fo perfeetion the closely 
' tion of 8]»lu*roids must also 1 m.» accordoil 
utiolysi.s in the hainhs of its greatest 
ljuotrical methods, and thVir supeiiority 
^ ‘8UCCC.S8ion of reinarkahlc di.scovcries. 

, , ,,jdito"#faclaurin'8 theorem concerning cllip- 

anV'spheroid of revolution whi*re 
to the axis or eipiutor, 

®*^“’**“ >4nj^]'p6«tiotf I.*ttplace, in his treatise 

dta Plandtcs ( ptib- 

, tPiU. lU.,p. 238. 


l\o 1*1 • I’l 'll'' L.ilihne's « I'elhcii nts of thenidei’^O, 1 

. . . /. 'fJiev ire i.ilnm.il iiilegi.d funetioiis of /<, \ i 
and \ 1 ^n'sina*. .ind .iie preeisi ly the same fni.i ii< 1. of 
Vl u-eosa*' and \ 1 it'* .sill ew,; or, in other xwomL oi * net- 
angnlai co-erd iMli s of the two ]>oiiits •’ivi4] d^by ll* is i iiiecs 
fiom the mmin. 'flie gi mr.il cnejlieient T mm / .iiic. : .on^ ill 
these qiianlitifs, and its maximnm v.iluc e;m bv^ h .*. ■ t* ’ * c.rrty, 
so that till- :ibn\e it (ell series will l.e Cel. Vn: grva**r 

• Sec Mouthlu Xntii'fS (>f the Ast rxno-, k ri./ >’1 I '\\.|. J*. - 11 . 
They arc .also iiiehi.le.l in the more gem i .1 •‘Sphoical 

hanuonics” (‘* Fonctions spheriquea,” “ Kui’clliiiniVnenY). 
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than r. It cftn be easily proved that T satisfies Laplace’s differ- 
ential equation — 

. \ ) 

i ^ '^ 4 .r'^Lo. 

' .tfx ♦ «<»•■- ’ 

and if for T Wf substilnto the t \pande*l form, we obtain the j»eneral 
differential »‘ijuation of which Laphue’.^ eoctru-ieiita arc partieiilur 
inte«:ruls ; — 


'MO ( 


1 -- / (IvS 


f/( / 1 i)i‘. ^1. 


pA'pie-^i-Mis wiii.-h '.ili'iiV this .^pnli'Oj ‘ an* rflViTed to as Laplaei-’s 
fuii.tions; they influd.- is a j.nfi. ular ease tlie eoellieieiits, whvAi 
are, as we have st>i ii, ef ilam ih liinie tinietioiis of the sjdicrieal mu- 
faeo <‘Oordiuates of tlie t\\i» pniiit-. IT 

- uu' r N 1 - u'\ 1 - At " eos (w - a»'\ 
the eocllieienls li.-e-.m • I'urK loeis.if / .iloiie, aii.l it was in this r.-pn 
that Le^endiv !i;si intmaa- .-l ih.-m (ho* ol the fuiulaiiK m: il 
propeilies ol’ I’liolioip, known as L.iplaeo\ ih.i»it‘ni. 

is tint, if V, ina // b* two >'i ]) lun li-uis, i and /' l«‘i 
uumbtrs ;ma not iiiiiili' ’ 1 . th' ii 


eilliT \\b"le 


/:.{ 




Again, if V/ is th'- .sui]-' f'lii' 'I'Oi <»f /t' aii l a»', tliat ^ i is of and 
tf, we li i\ c the impoi i mt n 1 iti"n 




Tint tb<* proji.'itv on wldi li their utility in phvsi.Ml res«Mi h"^ 
ehi-lly di'peirU p th it <■,. i\ tan- tion of the e.imdin it-s «•! a poni 
on a sjilit'ie e.tii !»•* e\pa!id''d in a s» iu*s ot e h liinetiojj' 

111 tin* fiLjui'' of till' eirrli, the tln’oiy of : !js, .in'| th** 

,icion''' ’> of el.s't ti''it y .md in il:H' tisiii this [lowri liil e.ileubis o. .-iipii s 
a prominent pl.ie •. (Jliis-, m p-utieitlir Ins eiiipIoNe*! it nrlln* 
e ile’i!ali*»ii *if tin* ina'j^ii'tie pot* nti.il ut tin* earth, an*l »l li«-> 
r**e**ntlS' reeeive I new ll>da from IholesSor t Merk Maxwell-. Upt t- 
pret ition of ha’Mll-eii' > witll i-'f-MV-ne,* t*) poles <U1 tll** Sph*‘]e. 

Lajil le.*, alAay ^ pioi.i’Ki I i.iiher thin eleuMiit, now liei e disp! i\ , 
the Jlll-sivell'-^s oI his '^ernii, e.);i-,pieilo’islv as in the tll-‘ol V of 
proliahililies 'I’ln* .s< :en e whi h al and l'''*rm.it had iniliil'a 

lie hioii'rhr veiy lie Illy to jMi fe. rioii ; lnit tie* .leiiniinf rat tons n • 
fin involv e*l, an*! 1 In* orni "tons m the I'hain *il r** is* min;' so tieiju* n» 
that the Th-'n'i' A is to th-’ lest mathematicians a wyik 

reqairlui' tli** iin»st at liion-> sin ly lb'* tlieoiy cd ]»iob.ibilili< 
wbieh 1 j ipl I' e '1* s i iIh*-. a-, e I'nm »ii - -ii-e i-vpn'ss -il in matln-iiiati* al 
lam^'iia-j'e, til si -iit' i I'-d hi- alt ‘iiti-m tr<*m its imj eat, line in ]»hv*a« i 
and Jist rono’H V ; an I lie ipp'i* his tlo’ory, not only to tlieonlinarv 
probh m, of ihim* '’, l-ip doi to th** in luiry into tin*. iMiises i»t 
plienonn'na, vit d st it i -t i- ..n I tut ai •* * veiit s. 

The *l*-vi. *■ known as the ni- M:od ‘-f h- ist s*|nar**s, for re*l>ieino 
nnnn’i'Ui.s i'[iiati'jMs of lond.ti.oi t<i th*’ nm:ib'*r of nnkiiown 
.Ipl intiri'-s f'> he d.-t* - min- -1 h ei I*- < n .i d-'pt. <1 as a iirm-tieiill y e*m- 
Vcni*‘nl nih- bytliU'sani Ij'-g'-ij lie ; bnl I/ipl-o-** liist tr*ati'lit 
as a }*robh-ni in jii-ib ihil.t ie n an-l jiitiv*--l by <ii iiitit* ab* ami ditii- 
enlt '■•mis** -if i. ponino t h .t it w is .lU*) ib** ino-.t .nlvaiitaL'eon-, 
the im- ni **f t lie pi. ibibiliri. s ..f * n-»r in lie* *1- l.-i miiialioli of tin* 
cli nn nts bein ' tb* r* i>v n'-bi • d to i niiiiiniiiiii. 

Tin* ]ji tlio-l (d’ m Mtin-.' t'ln- t loii-, tin* foiiii<hit i*m of bis theory 
of per.bi'iilities, Liplie. j»ihli-ii'.l HI 177b: and th** liisf pait «d 
ids 77.-../'/’.* J-fo '*///.///■■ ipl- .-it- -I t-i til-- * \j-)siti..n ‘‘f its iph 

whieii tn th* ir simpl. (oi m i und-i in tr*- itin-' th*- ^m** •-s-'ivi- vabi- 
ol an” fiin-tioii .i. ihr* * oetli- i -nt ■ in th** I'.paiisifUi id amdh* 
fiine’i'ui with ]'•I*■r*•n' '• to a •liM-i*Mt viriibh*. 'J'lie latt*T is 
th'*! f-iH - 1 all* d f h • p- n*'!' itinuj f'lfi rnm **f th*- tm iin-r \ ti / n ’’f ‘ m\*\ 
an f 'iy> • ih nli.s is tim , . r. -i’--!, tl..- *''hjt --t *d’ th** former being t*) 
d**t- I ni m- til-- I i-fli.i.ips fi-ini tli-- i;- n- i at im^ fniieti<in, of tin* 
latte, to -Ijs. i!:.‘ y n<-iiting fun. li-.n ti-.ni tin* eoetli.-ients. 
Tin* 'ni*- is .1 pidb’, -Ml ./{ i’jH ij.-il iti.*n, tli-- *jTIm r a st*‘]» t'>w'rti<ls tin* 
ftol o! in . pi it . -.11 in tin.'!*- <1 ill- it-n- .-s 'I'ln*. metiiod, how'- 

* '1 * j I ,*! * I V, 1 , *. /: it.-.l le,- Ml If ii_n*.-i\e. /V/i^.s/*///o7 

T/"'/// 5 O M 1-11, ]i. 7 It h ■ 1 -III..- I.i.-*! Ml. ei---fijlly tp-ate.l 

by Pi'di s-..r I: »■.!•*, ft .I’t. nii't JhiU Mitfh. .hmen.^ V'd, i. ]». JM, 
an«l f*r<f‘**s-'.r l>-r k /'/*// Tron..^ 1 '.**7, p. 1 ». S< •• fIo-yI‘;'.s IhjTrt' 
h'fU'if f’yi •• j , p 1 
- pro-if 'tt 1 

run . ontrov»*r-v ; 


t'l* r* in m it, f 'ill 'jcn. rrdit y lias given ri-i* t*i 
.'!.*. 1... A. -\. I. Ik*- f-iirii ol the film t|., II is rational 
aii*l i-’ib'gral tin* /. nly f i .*• *)t pr.i-ti-.'il itiip-irt.'im'*- n*> diffieiill.v is 
cxper:.-n«’ei]. d’h*^ r.-ih-i i r*l-rre.l to tw-i papers by Ivory in the 
/Vo/. 7'/Hns.^ 1 'l| and 1 ; Poiss. .n, TVirnri^ Aft/ffu'/nah'i/ife dr hi 

(Jk’h.ir ; \j. I)jin^h*t, in (hJlA.i vol. xvii. ; ami 0. lion in t, 

hi LiouvUk's J'j/ naf, vol. xvii. 

/ / 


ever, is now obsolete from the more extended facilities afforded by 
the culi’uhis of operations. 

The first fonnal proof of Lagrange’s tlitiorem for the. development 
in a series of an implicit function was furnislied by LR])laee, who 
gave to it an extended generality. He also 8 hoW( 3 d that everjr 
equation of an oven degree mnst have at least one real quadratic 
factor, reduced tile solution of linear difi'ercntial eqiialions to 
ilftiiiitti integrals, and furnished an elegant method by which the 
linear ])i\i’tiaT dittereiitial equation of the r^cond order might be 
solved. He was also the nr.Ht to consider tbo difiicu^t problems 
iiivnlved ill equations of mixed differences, and to prove that an 
equation in finite dinerciices of the first degree and the second 
onlcr might always ho converted into a continued fraction, 

III 1.S42, llic works of Laplace being nearly out of print, his 
widow' was about to«.a*ll a farm in wder to procure funds for a new 
inqwi's^ion, when the (Jovermncnt of Louis riiilippe took the 
loatii-r ill hand. A grant of 40,000 francs having been obtained 
Inuii the rbamber, ii national edition was issued in seven 4to vols., 
iK-.iring till* tith* OAivrrsdc Ijaphxce.^ 1848-47. The Mvcaniqiic Celeste 
w itli it- four.siipplrmeiils occupies tlfe first 6 vols., the fitli contains 
tb*- tin. Mniitle, and tlie 7th the Th. lies ProbahiliUst to 

whii'liMht* more piqmlar Kssni Philosojthiqiie forms an introduction. 
t)l tbe four sup]»h*iiieiits added by tlif author, 1816-25, lie tolls us 
that tlie problems in the Ifi.sV were contributed by liis son. An 
eimnn. iatioTi of Laplace V. memoirs ami papers (about one hundred in 
iiiiiiibei) is rendered .siipe*-(Iiious by their enibodiiiiciit in liis prin- 
eipal w'oiks. 'J’be 77/. des Prob. ww^ first ihlblislied in 1812, tlio 
/Avif in isi ( ; and both works as well os the Sjisthim dn Monde 
went tbroiigli repeated* editions. Ijaplaco’s first separate work, 
Thotrirdn Monvenit nt ef dr In Fhjnre Flliptvfur. des P/nidtes, 1784, 
wa^ publisbeil at the expense of President Roebard de. Saron. 
Till- Pttris th' r J/idoire dr P Astronrmrir^ 1821, formed the fifth book 
of t lie .'.t b editi*m « >f the Sy.drmc dn, Monde. An Knglish translation, 
with ciqdoiis < bieidalory notes, of the fipit 4 vols. of the Mteanique. 
r</*vk', b\ Dr llowdilt li, was ]uiblislied at Rosloii, ILS., 182D-3y, 
ill I vid-. 4t*> ; a eomiH-iidiiim of certain portions of tbe same work 
bv .IliN Soim-rvilb* ai»peared in 1881, and a Oermaii version of the 
tii-^t 2 v-.l-^ by Ibir. kliardt at Bi‘rliii in 1801. Knglish trunsintioiis 
( f I be s,(J, ,n‘r tin Monde by Mr l*oml iiml Mr Ilaido were publiKbcol, 
the lli->t 111 INO'.I, tbe veeond ill 1880. All edition, entitled Les 
(JA’t'rts i^tnnjthtt's ih Lnph/rr^ 1878, Ac,, which is to include the 
wind.* of liis iiiemoir-^. is now' in (4uirse of ]Uibliciition under the 
ae - pi- i-s of till- Aead<-m y of Sciences. 'Jlie four 4to vols. whicJiifc||^# 
.lb* kIv appi aie.I compiise flic first ten books of tlicJA7/»«t^//r6W?jf^c, 
.iiity iiotiei-s ol j,aplace’s life will be fofind in Fourier’s PHogCt 
.I’tte- ir*, T'-lk in tin- liineral oiafion of Poisson, and Avago’s Report, 
I'' 12. ti.iiislate.l amnngst hU Piotfraphins by Admiral Sniytli and 
Mr Lraiit. Hi-« a.slronomi/-}il tvork is treated of in (lauticr’s /Vo- 
l.h ,, 4 ,- d. s- truis Cttf'jts and ( J lani ’s Jfist. of Astronomy. For Jiajduce’s 
film lions M.e I)i L. Heine. Unndhach der Kvgclfinniioncn^ Berlin, 
V»;i ; ,Iohn II. Piatt, A T rent i seem Ait ravtiotxs,, 186.5; Todhuntor’s 
' r.l oonfnnj 'J'n'ntisr on Iniptncrs Functions^ 1875, Olid IJislory oj 
■ 1h>' M^tUt* nnfhi'iil 'I'hrnrirs of Attraction, 1873; N. M. Ferrers’s 
PJ> .i.ent'iry 'i’l ttif tsr on R/do rirnl Harmonica, 1877; and L. Scblafii, 

; Jnr .u‘> ( Jl> inr.srhrn Kntjelfnnrthmem, 1881. Consult also Tliom- 

n ami T’aii, Trtnfise mi Natural Philosophy, 187!), p. 141 ; 
t ’l*-ik AI.ixw.ll, Prrntise mi Klrctricity, chap, ix ; Professor N i veil 
111 Ph\l. Pro ns., isf'.L j». ^7!) ; Diricblct in CreHc, xvi. p. 35; and 
.T.i..;l.i, \ol. li. ]i. 2215. xxvi. p. 82. Some of Laplace’s rcsnlts in 
tl.*- theory oi’ ]»ndabilities arc simplified in Lacroix’s TraiU 
tU no, do in tin Cnh'ul des Prohahilitcs and D© Morgan’s KsHaijt 
j-ul.bMi* <l in r.anlmi’s Cabinet Cyclopredia. For the history of 
till ^uliji-et A ! I ist >,r ft of the Mathematical Theory of Prohabilityt 
le. K.i.e- Toillinnter, ISfio. (A. M. C.) 

J.APLAXTT, nr J..APPLAN1), is the north-west ])ortion of 
tin* c<inlitji.*!it nf Kuroiic, bounded W., N., and E. by tbe 
North Atlantic, the. Arctic Ocean, and the White Sea, and 
S. partly by ilio Wliitc Sea, but mainly by a conventional 
line. Jt includes the northern parts of Norway, Sweden, 
and Finland, and the western part of the Russian govern- 
ni* nt <.f Archangel. A lino drawn from the mouth of the 
Sahcri Fjnnl on the Norwegian cowt. td the mouth of the 
, Pnmd <111 the White Sea, practically idbdtical with the Gist 
prii.'illcl of north latitude, measures 70Q piles. Of Russian 
: l.ipl.iiid only a very small portion Kes'^outsido of the Arctic 
i cin bi ; but in Swedish Lapland the southern confines 
descend as low as Ct®. According to Frijs (in Petcr- 
inann’s Mittk, 1870), tUe total area of Lapland may be 
estimated at 153,200 square miles, of which 16,073 miles 
be long to N<jr\vay, 48,898 to Sweden, 26,575 to Finland, 
aii<l 01,654 to Ru.HHia. 

Laidaiid is merely the land of the Lapps or Laps, and does 
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not constitute a geog*l-a])hical unity. The Scandinavian 
jjortion presents the usual characteristics of the mountain 
jilateau of that pcniinsula, — on one aide the hold hea^anda, 
fjords, deep-grooved valleys, and glaciers of Norway, on the 
other the long mountain lakes and lake-fed rivers of Sweden. 
On the Swedish side the Lapp borders only come down to 
witliin from 30 to 40 miles of the coast, wlicre the rivers 
begin tojose the character of mountain streams. With 
the exception of Tome Lappmark, which is really part c^f 
Scandinavia, Finnish and Russian Iiai>land may he geini 
rally described as comparatively low country, broken b^' 
detached hills and ridges, one of wlifcli, the rnibdrk 
Dunder, attains an elevation of 2r)00 fecit. Ilivers and 
lakes abound. In the north of the Finnish regiem lies 
the groat Enaro or Inara (formerly rpper Imandra) J^ake, 
with an area of 1147 si^uare iniK*.^; and the sontli is 
traversed by the eoiintl0:s head-waters of tlie Kemi, which 
bills into the Oulf of Bothnia to tin' eiist of the Swedish 
frontier. The largest of the ri\p.*s of llussian Lai>land - 
or, as it is often called, the Kola [M.iii.isnla —is llie, Tulonc, 
which falls into the Arctic Ocean ; and others o*" iiii{K)rtMrH‘e 
are the Pasvig, the Ponoi, and the Vui uga. I .ake I maiidni, 
or Tnandra (in La]»pish Aver), is abnut <;:) miles long by S 
or 9 broad ; Lake Nuoljauro is do mil' s by 7 ; and ( biolle- 
jaure, Umbozero, Kontojarvi, and l\iajiu\i are all of con- 
siderable extent. An opinion was h ng prevalent, that 
tliero was a natural boundary of tlie most striking kind 
between the Arctic coa.sfof Norwegian and tliat of IJii-..-ian 
Lapland,— that to the east of .laeob s river the harlutns 
or fjords were icd- bound for six month.-, of the year, wliile 
Mie influence of the Gulf Stream n< \ei* .illoW( d tlio.,r to the 
west to be frozen. This, however, is not the ease. 'Flii' 
jjrincipal harbours on the Murman coast eastward to the 
mouth of the White Sea remain open like those of N<u-\vay. 

Though Lapland contains vast .stndehes of di'solat»* 
Uir.dra and dreary s w’amj>, the etmnlry as a whole has a 
certain quiet beauty, and in tlic wilder districts the scenery 
is wonderfully various in colour and form. “It is hardly 
j)Ossiblc,” says Lieutenant Ttunple in /foy. (/foy, X.,.-., 
1880, “to conceive a greater eontra.st to the iee-bonnd 
regions which lie betw’ccn the same paralkls in the wa-stt rn 
hemisphere.’' And, though it gives litfh* seope for liiis- 
baudry, Lapland is richly furnislietl with nineli that i.s ser- 
viceable to man. Not to meiitum the iron and copper mines, 
it still j)ossesses great store of timber, ])ine. and sprin*e ami 
birch ; though fruit trees yield no fruit, there isabuialanee 
of edible berries ; the rivers andlakt s abound with salmon, 
trout, perch, and pike; myriads of water-fowl, ptarmigan, 
partridges, and capercailzie breed within its borders; and 
the cod, herring, holibut, and Greeidand sliarks of its se.is 
give occupation to thousands of lishtn iiien. 

The chief characteristic of Lapland isitsAn-tie climaleand 
the distribution of daylight and darktu '^s. 1 n tin', northern 

parts the longest day and the hmge.st night last for three 
months each, and through the greater ]»art of the et>untr> 
the sun does not set at midsummer or rise at mhlw inter. 

The, following calendar of the climate aftc] o lafes mon* 

particularly to tho northern district of b.ij»l.in«i, Imt 

nioro or less npplicablo to a largo ])art of llu' enuiitrv * Jaumirti : 
cold and clear ; nodaydight ; about 4 o’cloeK tlu* “ rosref il.iwii ” ; 
mean ternjH'raturc, 0®*'50rahr, Fehruanf: enM ; sitow and wind ; 
day-light from 6-7 A.Ml'tO 5-6 r.M. ; lucaii teniiur.itnie 1 * 4 . 

\ heat of tho suil begins to modify i»Id ; steady snow- 
ball ; sw'ans begin to appear ; inerin te.nii>eMtun', 1 1 ’ a. April : 
w’eather variable ; snow and wind ; binls of ]>as'!age, erow-.s, and 
snow sparrow's appear; snows melt fi*«»ni the braneln's ; mean tern- 
J)crature, ‘26** ’O. May : 'the tlucst umnth in the year ; spring tlowers 
blossom; bird life abundant; sowing season; lemperatniv. 
often roaches 68® during tho day ; -seed is often “ I niinled ” eiglit 
days after it is sown ; moan tomperaturo, 36 "" r). Jviui : iee breaks 
up on lakes ami rivers; woods rush into leaf; about tlie •2utb 
continual day ; mean temperature, 49* to 50®. July : (piito warm ; 
mouQtaln flooda ; gralii shoots into ear ; fishing and hunting ; mas- 
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quitoes; cloudberries ripe; mean temjH'vatiire, 59®. Amjnst: 
much rain; harvest; l»y the 10th strong fro.sts at night; nit:aii 
temperature, . 06 ®. Sqifrmftcr : short days; rain, wand, .si cut ; 
raspberries, str.awberrii '-', hillu rries, &c., ripe ; fall ol the h-af ; iiit'an 
tcmj)enituro, 41 ". fJcful.,,’; ‘'golden pudding lime " ; .sl.iugliter 
rfof reirulcer and laying u|i meat store for winter; mean lem- 
pomtiire, 27 ’‘'. 00 . Xurrmlh-r: full winter; lakes frozen over; lidi- 
ing still ]>n)se,euted with ifc-in'ts ; mean teniper.itiire, 12'’*24. 
J htcnnhitr \ inin’li iik«* .I.inu.u\ ; hunting of bears, \folvi'S, in\; 
mean t«'iJiiH*ralnre, 1 

Tho ]K>pulation of L‘i].l.irnl lia.s been con-sirlerably re- 
cruited iii modern tnin-' l.v iimniL'’raiit'; from tlie south; 
Ijiit the country i.s^lill \i i \ '-p.u.-ely pt njdcd, and the Lapps 
still predominate. Tln-ii' .m- im tnwn-j, and the village's 
are mat only few' and in-iL.-mtn .ii-t, Init often hardly le.ss 
nomadic lliau the [)eeph'. In -liit't'il aefDrdiiig to 
exigeiieie.-; of fodder «>j lufi. niiii'i i l’•‘-t, the ‘•most 
iiurthcrn town ul the l'.urnp.,iii ha.-, nnl\ 2100 

iidiabilants, an(l K"la ft'-nn. 1 1\ tie- principal 

settleiinnt in IIn--ian J.a; Land. d<-. ^ p rx( rt'd .'lUO. 

77// The l.:i[»p-. (Swi-i Kn -dan, hi- 

jutri \ NoiU'., Fi/i/nr) eall tin ii •iiiilix S‘ff>i,n or 
and tlu-m^elvcN S>t/jhl>tt< nain ilip .-i iih nt ii .il with 
those em[>lii\c‘d b\ tlie Finn- t\*r tip ii < Miiniiy ami r:iee, 
and probably cniirui'li d w ith a imd '-lmhI \ iiiLf “'liil (-^co 
. l)i>nner, If/y. II f»/b 'A /*/*’//'' //.-f •‘'/■/o. A/,/, 1 b 1- . I 
■ Lajq> i.s alnlo^t certainly a nickn.HD'' inip"-'d t-y l"i ei.:ncr.s, 
although .sonic of tip* Lapp■^ a['pl\ it «’• ■iil< ni!.! n- -ndy to 
llm.-sc nf tlieir coiuitiyiiien wlioni tiiey tlnnk t-* b»* Ic.^s 
! civili/cd iImii tlicin-' 1\ c'-.^ 

In Swidcu ainl I’lnl.ind the aie U'-ually ibvided 

I ill tisln-r, nn ►uiit.iiii, .'ind ton >t In Sw/di-n 

tin*, ilr-t cl. liM hide ' many iiiipt'Ncrmhed uioiiiitcun Lapps. 
As (h'M-jilual by i.a .'-tadiU': ( 1 >^27 i>2), tinir c .‘udit i'..n 
wa- a \ir\ mi-'eiablc t»iie ; but .'-iiic** liis time inntTi rs 
haM*miuh iinpro\Ml. The jn iiiejpal eMleny' ha- il.^ .siim 
nier quarit i.-^ on th* Sliior Lule L.ik**, po-»--c. i^ni.d l^-ats 
and net-, and, bi*-id' > i.ili'liing and drxiiiLt li di, ni.dcc.'S 
nmnev h\ the .--hootiiij- of wild fowl .ind the cal Ip i iiig of 
egg''. iu'ii he h.i- a(‘«juir(tl a littl iip an- it i- not 
unu.*>ual h»r the lidp. 1 ' to .settle down .‘i.’id r'llpim \ bit 


of land, d'lie mountain and fon'-xt Lip}’- ii<‘ ue 

ie[»rt M‘ntati\ e.-; ol t!ic ia« Ii ipleiinr b 

mountain L.app hi'' autumn ir.'ichn m ot 

the foii-.>i didrh’l. may be ecn-'id* ii i ' c*‘Uli.il j oint ; 

It thereth.it, heiu-it.-' hi'' ///‘oVo, ,1 -1 [ W..<m|i. Uoic- 

hoU''e raided liiidi above the LUoimd b\ ■ os m i-ilt'S. 

At the beginning ot No\'.miMi, .i .»->nii oi Inter, 


he brgln- to w.iiuh’* MUitli oi le t"i*'^ l.iud, 

and in the coui.m' ol (lie wii' ’ w ii. i-"t only 

such places a.s .lokknioklv .iml Arj' phi -ul •'%rii (IcJle, 
rp.sala, or .'^lockhi>Im. Abmil tin h* _ inning of May lie is 
back at liis njalla, but as >oon .i^ the Wfitln r giow ^ warm 
he pushes lip to the mount. nn-, and tlpn. thioughout the 
MimnuT pa.''lnre'^ hi-. In rd-and pr' iMif- lii''.'tou ot ehoese. 
By autumn or (Ictober he i-' bu-y at In-; njall.i killing tho 
.suiplus reindeer bulls and eiiimg uipat lor the winter, 
Fn»m the mount. lin L.O'p th * ♦oust (or, as he ii.-evl to be 
called, the spritee-iii ) I.:ip|' u ni. indy <listingui.slu*d by the 
narrowt*r limits uiihiu whi'li lu pursue.s Ids iiom.nlic lib*, 
lie ue\i‘r waiidcis "ul-'idi ot .i ceitain distiict, in wliich lie 
piKssesscs hereilit. ny n dits, and maintains a -.eric.s vU* c.nii]. 
ing gnunid \i-it>iii regular rotati<'ii. i'll May 

or April he lets hi ' ri-indt er loosj*, ti» w.indi i as |p‘y p - ur , 

but ininu'diately altrr miii'-ummer, when th/ mo''»|i is 

become tnaihle'-om*'. lie goe.^ to eolleet llTen ('.a.h cj a 
single deer and “i't llin it, lie drives it llnoTii.i!i tl • w-od , 
the otlier ileer, whose iimtinet leads tln in ^|iMtliei into 
berd.s for mutual proti’ctiou against the m. '|quili»i a^'o 

* Till* um''l prolmMi* I'tvmoliv/v is tlu* Knue.'l* mj-i'i .m*), in tliia 
cane tUo iiifaiiine woeld lu* Ihu “ laud's-ciiii I’ulk. ’ i V 

XIV. 39 



Hack, hazel, blue, qi* jftei,sha.p9 of the skull is the 


kif^app^ ' Ho is the most 
i^Jiur^pe, perhaps in the 
le wom?n iut width ol 
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at^acts^i lby tho soniul. Should tffe display of their natural colour of s^cln, and that some of' ’ 

i^ajPidi tlio mosquitoes few, tho Lapp finds U next to. (inpos- ;thpm are really fair, am} othem, perhaps the majority, really , 
^ble to bring the creatures together. ^ About the end of 'dart colour pphe hajr^^ ^ 

■U-ugust they are agjiin let loose, but they are once more reddiS to a , black and tho eyes ,aro 

^llectjd ill (Vtober, the forest l4ipp during winter pur ^ 

Waning tlio same course of life as tho mountain Lapp. 

' In Xoryay there are three classes— the sea Lapps, the 
river Lapps, and the mountain Lapps, tho first two 
settldil, the tliird U'Uuailio. The iiiouiitairi Lapp*? have, 
on till* whole, a rather ruder and harder life tlain the same 
cl-L^s in Sweden. Aboii! ChriNtmas those of Kautokeino 
and Karasjokk arc usually sidtled in tlie neii^dibourliood 
of tliu chmehes ; in summer they vi>it the coa-t, and in 
autumn they retiirii itdaiid. Trevioiis to IS.I:^, when 
they were furbi Ideii by imperial dt cn i', they were ^^o^t 
in winter to niDve s.iulh aeross tho liiis^iun froiitha'-. 

It is seldom poN>d*lo for tlicm to remain more than three or 
four days in oiio Fh’sh is their favourite, in wiiitf r 

almost their only, food, tlmugli they also use rcindei r 
milk, chees(‘, and rve or barley cakes. The sea Ijipps are 
in some re>peets hardly to be dis-tingni>lied from tin* other 
coast ilwellers of Kinmark. 'I'ln ir fnnrl eon.'^isls maiidy ol 
cooked Ij"!]. Th(' ri\ir Lajit*.-, many of wliom, lio\\e\ir, 
arc dcseendants of Qnain; or riiiiis proper, breed e.iitle, 
attcm]it a little tillage, and enlrn.st their feindeer to ih.* 
care, of mountain La]>ps. 

In Finlaml tlmm are eomparatively few l/.iplandi rA ai,*! 
the great bulk of them b» h ug to the fi.>her class. Mae) 
them arc settled in the n* i-alilMiirliood of th- launv |.:do. 

In the spring they .ijo(]n\\ij to the Norw'jgian ci.a.'l an*! 
take [Mi’t III tho ^L^l li le im >, n tinning to the lakt' aln-i i 


midsiuiiiiier. Foimerly they Lmnd the oaiduro ot wih! 
rciiulcer a |»rulit.ii'Itj neciipatinn, u.^iiig for thi.-< pnr]io-e :c 
palisa<led avenue gradur.lly ii.irrowing to\\anK a j ittall. 

Tiic IIns.*»iin lii[»[>s are also for the most part fishers, as 
is u.itnral in a district with such an extent of coast a’'d 
such a Tiiinii>er of l.iki's, not to mention tho adv.nita ’e 
which the tUlier liis (»ver the rrimleer kee[)cr in conneximi 
with the many f i^t.s of the (Jreek Church. They maintain 
a half nom nlic kind of lift', very few of them having becom'- 
regular settlers in llm U'lS'-i iii villages, ft is usual tod’ * 
tinguish them aceonlin.^ to tlic dLtiict of the coast wlii-h 
they frequent, a- .Nrurrnan (Miirman.>ki) andTerian (Terski) 
Lappd. .V separate tribe, the Filiiians, /.c., Finiiman^, 
noniiiJize about Urn I’ l/.yets, Motolf, and Pt-tclienga tundras, 
and retain the pismli.ir dialect and tho Lutheran creed 
which tlc'y owe to a fiirmcr c«)nncxion with Sweden. They 
Were formerly known as tlu: “twice ami thrice tributary’' 
L*a[»p’', because they ['.lid to two or even three states - 
liU.'^'iia, Dcniiiark, and SwtMi» fi. 

The ethn'»gri[«hicd po-^itiun .)f the T/ipi».s has not bc‘en 
clearly determimMi, though it rviduiit tliey can no longer 
bo ela.S'.ilie I with the Finns. They arc, as has been seen, 
far from a numcroii.s people, and within the historical 
period th *y liave coU'>idcrably rctniil.d tliem>clvcs from 
neighbouring race-;. Sliortncs.-, (d .-;t:itnro* ks their ini»-^t 
obvioU'* charaigjrLtic, though in ivgard to this much 
ex.igg* ratioji h.i-* [»rcv.iilud. I hd^eii f[). 1 1‘»7 ) found an aver- 
age of L'J I'-ct f/>r males and a littlt? le.s.s for females ; Mante- 
gazza, who made a number (;f aiithrupfdi^gical cL-ervatir/ns 
in Xor;.vay iu 1^79, givt^ ;> feet and 4'7o feet n.qMM-tivtly 

(ArrhifMO JJf'f I ttith'njK^ 
iml^h bL*h>W|*^he averag 

fair [)roportio\ -5, Int th .• h g-: are, rather sliort, and in many 
cases soniew'lad bandy. I)ark, swarlliy, ycdlow', cijpje-r- • 
coloured are J'\ fldj»*ftivcs emj»loytal by competent observens j 
to doHcribo f 'lcir cornph xion,- the truth being that their 
habits of li'"<ldo not condnu- cither to tlie pre.servation or 


most striking pwttlianty'i^J^ 
bracbycophalous type of 
world:* According to Vj[pchosrjjj!4 
face arc more Moug^)liandiko neither in 

men nor women docs tho openin]; o^Jiib eye show any truo 
obliquity. In children the, oyb op^^^ and round. , 

The nose is nlwaySlow ond broa^^^ore. markedly retroussd. 
among tho fomalos than the mal^ ;^rinkled and puckered 
by exposure to the weather, the fa^qa.eyon of the younger 
T/ipps assume an appearance of] old. age, . muscular ' 
systt m is usually well developed, tut’. thore/is deficiency of ^ 
fatly .tis.siic, which affects the featuics (particularly by giving 
relative prniniiicncc to the eyes) and tibe general character 
uf tlic skin. Tho thinAens of the. akin, indeed, can but 
r.iicly bo [)aralleled among other .Europeans.. Among tho 
Laj'ps. as among othei^ lower races, the index is shorter^ . 
than tho ring finger.'* ’V 

Tln‘ Lapp.^ area '4ui(3t, inoflp^nsivo jpcoplo. Crimes of 
violtaice aio almost unknoTVTi among them, and the only ■ 
coinnum breach of law is the killing of tame reindeer 
]>rkm.ging to ntlier 'owners. In RiMa, however, they have 
a bad rcjmtatiori for lying and general untnistworthiness, 
and drunkenm's.^ is well nigh a universtd yico. In Scandb 
navia laws ha\ o l»eon directed against* the importation of 
intoxicating licpiors into the Lapp country since 1723. 

Suin-rticially at least the great .bttl^', of the Lapps have' 
]»ccn (’hri.stinnizcd, tliose of the SaiMinavian countries 
lu ing lVo(L>trints, those of Ru^ia .momberB of the Greek 
(’linrcli. In education the Scandinavian Lapps are far ahead^ 
of thi ir Huvsiaii brethren, to whom reading and writing 
<ii r ^lrt.’^ ;is unfamiliar as tlicy were kheil' pagan ancestors^ 
'riic .general manner of life is patriai^JiaL The father of 
the family has complete authority oVw all its affairs; and 
(.M his death this authority passes V to the eldest sonl^ 
Parents siro free to disinherit their. children ; and, if a son 
s{‘[>a rates frf)m the family without his, father's permission, 
he receives no share of the property ex;cept a gun and his 
wife’s dowry.* / ' 

P.y the very circumstances of thci^' position the Lapps arO 
of li! ct'ssity cons(Tviitivc in most pf their habits, many pt 
whii’li can hardly have altered sinco tho first taming of the 
reindeer. P>nt the strong current '6|! ‘mercantile enterpriao 

p * 3 


lias caiiicd a few imj)ortaT] 




into their lulls. Tlio lino^ in whii^^' Thomson de^lin 

their simple life — •,;» /'I -v 

I’lii* ri in«k*<T fonu th(;irkicheB.:Jth<^ their tents,', > 
'I’l.rir n^lir.s Uicir beds, and all^heir hotnely wealth 
Supply ; their whoh\soxne fiue'ond, cheerful cups— 

are .still applicable in the main to thi^inponto^ Lapp&^lJ^i^ 
even they have learned to use cbffbi3^^:air.iiiA ordinary 
age, and to wear stout Norwegiwy 

binguistirally tl»« Lip-s belong la I 
flic Miuiihtrify of tbrir speech to Finnh 
it is broken iij) into very distinct. .“1 
di.'d* cts, tho origin of .several of i 


* I fell*' e tk 
tl.e 


:y have ‘’Wpj -. «•] liy many t' 
“ of SeMidinavijin legend. 


fie the onginalfl of 





HfTtilli>n found in one 
HMTfigi- of.tuimMl by Pniner Bey l 
3 See lletziuR, Flllska 
Arrh. fiir Anthrop., tom. ~ 

ITat.TnlH*< k atnl KuropcttS 
srhnfl fiir KihnologU ; . and ^ 
MKOl), in Afhwim d^' Ui'’A 

ftmui ft .AnUirop.f has 
Lapps with tluit of Parish 
* A VHluabl. !»»per 
Lapps, cspodally in 
(if liuHS. Ueoj, ' 


[raTo-Altafo femU - 
Jent on the surfa^; 
itually aniDt^llidbh 

icvief;.<ca8ily.fcuB4,m 





il»^{iidez <>l 
JMW 811‘5. .U •' 
.878) ; yinHitWi fa 
by Vjwbon;. (1874)l[ 
forefc (1876), 

863) ;lM-.9raii«r Bn 
. •; fiertUiflnii'te Biba'i 
.of 'cnuidoiar tl|| 
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Sio ' political aftd fsocial ilft?mciTi})cnneTit of the people. 
listinguishofi four loading dialects; but a much greater number. 
^•0 recognizable, lu {iussiah Upland alone, there are threOyi^^ol^ 
» tlic influence of Norwegianv K{violiaii,,,.iUid KussiSn 
4eta Soc, Sci. Feimite, vol. '‘Ther. Lapps,” says Castren;' 

have had the misfortune to c6mo into close contact with foreign 
•aces while Iheir laiiguago^oyjttindts'tenderest infancy, and con- 
lerpiently it has not only, adopted, tin. endloaa nuiuhor of foreign 
Yords, but in many gra.amatjcomptqt8 fashioned itself al ter foreign 
uodela.'’', ^^hat it bogaio early period to enrich itself with 

^caudiuaVlatl; w'ords is shioWn^ihe use it still inukes of forms 
xvlonging to a linguistic older oven than that of Icelandic. 
Ddbeii han subjected the .Vocabulary to a very interesting analysis 
br the purpose of discov^^ipg what stage of culture tlie pi oplo had 
'‘oaoWl before theii* contaotJ'Vithl the Norse. Agricultural tirins, 
the names pf thc’mVtalSy a^d the word for .smith, are all of Se.nidi- 
naviaii orij^ii, and the wonls for “tniriing” and “milk wamld 
niggest that the southeni.ntranger8 taught the Lapps liow to turn 
the reindeer to full, acc9upt. yie important jilace, hi»\v»*vt r, which 
this creature must always have hold in their csiini:iti».n i.s .-Mili nt 
from the existence of rnorotlLn threw humlied n.itive reindn r \vnils. 


f theories i.Hbighly qne.stionaMo. The contents of the so-called Lapps* 

I gmm found in varioiw parts of Scandinavia are often sufficient, in 
jtthetnselvcs to show that the appellation must be jvniisiioiuer, and tliw ^ 
/sylhiblo Lap or Lai»p f«»uiul in many namts of places can often ho ‘ 
' proved to have no connexion with the Lapps. Nothing more can 
DC affirm ed with cerfainty than that the ano occnpic.l or 
by the Lapps once extended laithcr south (in Ru.'<si:iaH far, it would ^ 
appear, a.s Lake T.inh»g.ii, and that they already occutiicci their 
Tireacnt territory at, tin- time when thJv are iii.'-t in^^iti. ncd in 
history. Accoriling to Dnlnn the name iir^t occurs in the I3tli 
eeiitniy— in the Fwinlntu A. c. ■//■, (..mp(»s<'d ahout l‘2o0, in Saxo 
(ti'aininaticns. and in a ji,i]Ml Imll u| <l:tt« lL';m ; Imt tin* people am 
I pn.h.ildy to he nlcnlili.d uith tho-e i-'inn, of Tacitus whom ho 

i .. t. I'l.i 1 .1. 1 .. I i 1. 


j de.M'iilM*'. a^ wild jiiinlMi s' it it ,1. j 
' .1 only nil an . of dmlt' r, ,iirl < - i 

I of I’rocopnis Hihfh , n 1.'. . He .s. i 
! and llie Seridiliiirii of tin* 
i details gi\i‘n hy l*io(oj'iUs, in i.-i 
; ot inf.iiil .siiow that 111-. iiiioiMi'i 
^ chaiactelistic I ustonis of til l.ij'p^. 
I III till* tMli e» nltirv tlie Ni i m 


, . i'-r . lolhiiig and riid<* huts 
t iiilv wiili the Skiithiphinoi 
d"l'ini ..f I'.inlus W.iiio tridns, 
l:n '-f ll:i\iiina. Sonic of the 
i>l ti l niq,iiii e to till* tivatriMTit 
u. . .ii (jii null il wiili (crtain 

M ft' m Ni i'Ci\ 1 eo'in to treat 


The Lapp tongue w/wdo'ng ago mlueed to writing l»y tin* ini.ssion- I 
iriws but very little has beeii printed i^ it e\ci pi si liool-hook.s and , 
ndigions works. A immbiar of popular tales auit sun^s, indeed, lia \ e 
been taken down from the lips of the people' hy Kjeilncr, OioMlaml, 
ind others; J. A. FHjs, professor of Lapp "in tlm !‘‘ily 
Christiania, has published Lnpjnske Siiroifp >vrr: t'n samliiuj 

(»'dsprot/,oggtof,Chlistiiuna, Ls.'id- ami hippisk unjthuloiii 
tvcnlyr og/olkmKjiif Ohristiauia, 1871. Sec aKod. Donner, L.mAc 
tfor Lappen, Holsiii^ors, 1876. The songs ai.i cxliemcly i-innl ir to 
those of the Finns, and a proces-sof mutual homm ing ms instoliav** 
gmieon. In one of the sagadiko pieces —Ihsha i l‘eshan\.soii jlnn- 
Deems to bea distinct mention of the ildkal Lake, and [aKvihi) .iImi 
of the Altai Mounbdus. The story of NJ-ivvIm na, d.inglite. oi the 
Sun, is full of qiUUUt folklore about the t.iming of the ninde. i. 
Giants, ns well as a blind or ouw-eyed nmnslcr, an* fiMpicntly luiso- | 
duced, and the iEsOpio feble ia iiot willmut its ie| reM*utalivea. 
Graminars of the IjJipp tongue have been ]ml»li.-,licd hy KJcM.-drom 
(1738), Leom (1748), Bask (1832), Stucklkili ^ISIO) f lexicons hy 
Fjellstrdm (1730), Leem (1768-1781), hind.ild Siockllith 

(1862). Mimy of the Lapps are^ublc to .spc.ik one or ewn two of 
" the neighbouring tongues, ; 

The reputation of tlie/Iiaplaiulers for .skill iu magic mul divination 
is of Very early date, uud in B'inluiid i.s not yet ext met. When Lrik 
Blood-axe, sou of Hai;old Haarfogcr, vi-iud Li-mnalundin Ut’2, Im 
found Guuhild, daughter of Asur Tote, liung anmng the Lip[*^ lo 
whom sho had been 'soiit by her father hu- ilc* ]*uip«»se ot h.-ing 
trainqjl in witchcraft; nnd Ivan the Tern hie nf IJus ia sent for 
magicuuis from Lapland to explain the cause of the .ippearume ef.i 
comet. One of the powers with wdiicli iIk y wi tc I'onneih credited 
was that of raising wimW “They tye ilo -e knoit< si\s idd 
Richard Eden, !*on a stryngc haiigyng ai a w h^ p. When they hisr . 
one of these they rayse tSillerablo wyinhs. W hen they lose an othei I 
the wynde w more vohsih'ent ; but hy losing tin* tliMd they ravM* ! 
.playuo tempestes as ia*old tyino they wuv .iccu'.tomeil to ra>so f 
thunder ami lyghtnyng” of Tn* it'iy/r, i :,r 7, i >. 2 n I >. Thongli ! 
'We(u« familiar in lui^ish mth allusions to “ iMpl.ind witrii.-.," it j 
anpeara that the art, according to native eusiom, wa.s in tlm liands j 
t)!, the men. Duiiug jhia.divination the wi/ard tell iutou vi.nrof ; 
jttance or ecatjUiy, Jliaaoul-bciug held to mn alimit at large to pui- I 
sue its inquiries, ' Great use was made, of .\ <111 imis ili\ ining-dnim, ] 
oval in shape, and me^o of w'ood, 1 to 1 feet in length. Ovi-r i!ic 
upper BUrfaCO.WttS-atretchod a white-dresM-d leindeerskiu, and :it till* 
,oomiir8 (so to spOaH) hanig^a variety of eharni.s t uft s of w ool, l n »nes, 
teeth, claw's, &c. The area was divided into m vei al sp.ie«*s, id'ien mio 
throe, onefor thc^»iostUl-goda,onofor tlm in rest rial, a ml om* lorman. 

A vwety of figuresandooftventional signs wne dr.iw n in the M v« ial 
ooT^artmenta-; tb'q sun, for instance, is freijnently represcntcil liy a 
SiiUtfw and a etroko fjtolP'fiach corner, Tlmr hy two liannners placed 
and.in:|bm^'m^ spociiiun.^ .sMuhoks lor cliii-t, 
tire; Virgrti, and arc int rodiued. A n (rrptt or d i \ i n - 

ingM'oid was laid oii ade^ite spot, the dnim he.iteii hy a hanmier, 
■and conclusions draWi^wom the ^w^tioii t.iken up f»y llie aijia. 
Any Lapp who-ha^attalu^d^^to nmnhooil could in ordinary ciiium 
atancQH qonsult' self, hut iu matlois of unusual 

the prof^asmiff^^ Uoide, or uoaide) had to he 

called .id!:’; 

^e.'Lik||pa havOv^li^ra^^wiition that their ancestors liveil iu 

..a far eastern Iand^;,attcm^'tqU rude storic.s of their own conlliei.s 
^th Koiaei]^ But no answ er can hu obtained 

•com tlto' by tlio lii.>4torian in 

regard Ifcojthej^ eariv dwWtSjtotr iM>d movements. By many il has 
b^U maintain^ tbatcpayii^Ml^ormerly spread over* the wlmh* 
of the ^oaadinayjan pitttdail^^d'thay liave oven been eonsideieil 

primeval race of cuve-dwcllcrs 
Which hubted'/thlll ir^deer*' over^dbe,^ 'snow-flclds of central and 
^ fli^ evidoueo adduced for tlie.so 


tlmir ti.elde iioitlieiii nei!.dil)nin’s .i-- a -iiii^F 1 1 1 icc. Tic wi-alth of 
Uttar, — “ 1101 thniost ot the noiilini'ii, - vUmi-i* t,,.ii.iti\e has hccii 
pie,rivid hy King .\Iticd, cuii'^i-I' d n. ij]i!\ i,,:iiditd rd tiiu.se 

“•h-cr they 1 . ill liii " and in t'lhiio. |,.|i ] ii.itufs;; hihI 

tlie Kigil^ s.iga tdl ; liow l^uMijiilt r.jni ja.f .1 lu; lii-lit tr 
eollfi t e. iltlihutions Ip 111 the Tllllis 1 1 e l.-lpps !(•( (iglil/cd hy 
IlaroM lla.iihigt 1. So iciicli yaliic w.is to this Miurce o( 

v. e.dl'i ik.it a-, i.ii’ly as lo;)(i sti ingt r. wtie • •.< c,.l,d Item tli* fur- 

ti.id» •»! Knimark, .iinl .1 kind ot ua* u 1 p't\iij\'d i]jmi inlni- 
:-i"n. Meantime tin* Kairli.iii^ v.i pi* - .un_' >>ii tin' • a-t* 1 n I ip]'s, 
and iu the i oI tin* 1 Itli c* Miu \ the ri'.i ! s I 1 N lU . n;oi' hcgail 

t't li .1 tin 111 a*^ tlic Noim iik n had lit 10 d ih' 11 v\i ']> 1 '1 hl'i llileTl, 
d'h gi iiinl vv.t il ol tin fa.’iii iju.o.tii mI'iui tl.* lv,ii’i!..!ii,\\.d' 

w. utl in the TMh • t iitui \ , iiid h.i m.iny \ < (i> ev< n 1 inn '«r: w u. .su 

I uiiM'tthtl thit tlie Ntn-eiin !i 1 )\ t d mi ti ihiilt in 111 iln- l.ajipF. 

I At Itiiglh in a tnaty w it.i.hi'-d l-itwi.n N..iui\ and 

hiiv-M h\ wliithiht Mipii mat V <-r iIm- >-.iwe-iiii mci tie l.ip]».v 
I W’a*. I . <i:.nn* it . 1 ; i.ir ta i .is \ nljo li. \ m d \ on tin \» liile 

! Se I, .‘'inl tie- .Mipii Ii'.e \ ef tin* iln^-.:ii-. lUii t !-'• I\ u • it ii, . a-! t.ir 
j .I'i Lmimh ami the MaLclf. The n ],if i.-ns .,f fl •• Lai p-; t'l their 
I nio’e pie..-i''i' in urhluiiim wiic c- infli' .I'l d hy tin r \ali v of the 
dilhunt , Ilium .\ i-iii kiii-j:tli ui'. \llit tl.i lU uui tnii td the 
< ’ di.Mi ri'i"!! \ 1 > , >\\t dt. II hi L.«n tu c.-M'i t - 1 wit h \ Igour, 

and in l.dt'.i the ii.,-t\ nf T< . -ina ImIwmh ^w./mi lOitl ltin*^j;i. 

decleetl ** lll.ll (lie L.lpj' • W le* tlw , 11 IM 1 he W ' oth 1 'ft W Cl ]1 ( . ->1 el U 

lh>thina .nid V ii.mj v -h d! ]> i\ then dues to tl »* king of Swt dt li.” 

Ir w.i> in ^.llll iljiil Uhii^tian 1\. of Liiin.i.n. \i*il‘d Iv la ami 
ex.ii'lt d lioii,.igi* in and I r\ m.u ."t i.i im --i ng* j.-. t" } I'de.sl 
I .ig;i 11 * t the t fill > I imi «’f iim ti di ite i \ tli' a . n t- ", .,h'. h 

coiitinilethlow II I" 1 ''•at', t 'll m!' S "I ^'>..'.11 li - k *1', flllt el "1 'ng 
ot till* Kajaiis .md Lapit**,” mid hit n > nnaii- iiniiieil to e-..i! li'-h 
hi'' power (kei all .tiidiiaiN i.in l.a]il i tl. !‘>\ tl.i pt ilciI Kiiait-tl 
fllmtJ^ .m A'h'lplu.'- g.i\ e lip tl.' Swi il'Ui ■ I .itn I' inn .Ilk ; 
and ill ll.“'l iiiiilit.d It num i.iMeii' hieUL-l'i t! . ni ’i.e,^ ..i .''utdisli 
ami Norwe>_i.in i I hini-sld l..ndam] t'ltli.’i i-ie . nt lo.nii n. Mean- 
wild" h'lmsi.iii inlliicmc h.id hun : pn i-lin" w- w ud : ami iu 
wlieii .Mfx.imhrl. tiii;dly ol't.ui.td the <• --n n t,I I udai.tl, lio 
uImi addetl t'> Ills tliiiuiiiit'im the whole tif 1 ui' i^h 1. ['! ,i.ti l'» the 
cast of tin- Mm nnt and the Ixein..tT. 

The Ti.ipps ha\*‘ h ul tln'enUntU !. ! -u'* ■ ’ .iii 1 ti' 'emadcss 

J)et»ple ; tliey li.ne Iren Utdl/t I : u 1 fit their OW'U 

intirests or im liiMtioiM. d In* i \ mij .. « .iK Noiwogiaiis 

wasloilowitl h\ ihe.^wedts: a pttiil:. ' ! \ < nliii t rs known 

a - the Ihrk.nii.iiis L^lb 

ceiitiirv to f.ii’Ul tlie Lapp and, hm . ti n^ive piivilegca 

fii>m tin* kings, git w to jui.it w , il!]i m.-i :i tie. i . e. In IhoO tht*ro 
W’* ]»• twent^-t\M» I’liik.tlliaii'' in Ti'iii’e. ..'.(Mnii in lade, -ixti I'U 

in I'lte, .iml .sixty--ix in ITce I uk I'le \ a'e n gul.n 1\ ‘^|(,k•erl 

of a.s liaMiig oi owning I.*l'| "1 n H.-n hiie toil, .iml ili-itt.^i* 

of as anv other put e tif piop-ih. In h’m-'-iiiu I.apl.tiid ri .lUers 

lollttwed* mmdi the ..‘i 'ihe \ t TV imTiIntit-n .t ih" 

Stihwets moriasteiv, inltiidul ^ M ’lixph'iii ltu‘ (lit* I't iii lit id ihu 
piMir ncgleeti’tl jiagaiis hni.idoiit the t.t i a-ioii «d inui h iiiui^titc 
toward.*' them. Hx .ith.ut'i el I\ oi ^ asdi\ lit h iNevtinl"! la. di. 
the imu.k'' meile. luel n I'-t*!'. ot tlie l..!p]'S of the M^t-d lud 
IVteht nga tlivtiiel* , .ti'.'i ’h-x mhui soiieht lt> t \t» lid tie ll olitiol 
o\i r thoM* mu h ^ ill\ d to ilnm (J’'phin'.t nko'. UII-m, 

teries in «imt:mt p.utstd the » injiiie weie giiLd \^li ‘-iiur; . poo 
pri« iary rl■^ht^ , and tin* ^uI'pln ativui id tin* pjfi'inth ^ m’U lo 
Al. \is' Mikhael-.Ml. il, lor I'xamplc, .vhiw.s .» cl .idv tic*. 

Op^ Ie.s.>itiii !<) whi. li tin* l..l]']is Wire siliqett 'tl. ( 

It hug, lio\\e\.r, ^inll• these ahin*-es w ■ i •* . %• 'id ; ami in 
Scaiiililiavn iin-i’c e.speeially the laipps oi tlie pu > | tM\ ‘”j'’y 'lu 
ndyantages reMilting Inun a large amount of pin • |ihio| ic I *glsla- 
lion oil tin* pail, of their rulers. Tlicrc .sceiii'' to 1 • eo har of tlicu 
bccoiniiig cvLiiiot, except it may be by gradual .iin i y.una'^oii with 
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their more powerful mu^'lihours. The nggregate miinher in all Lap- 
land is ostiinated nt ‘27,000. According to official statistics the 
Swedish Lapps iruT(‘a.scd from f)617 in 1830 to G702 in 1870. In 
Norway th»'ro witc 14,40*1 in 1S45, 17,178 in 1865. For Ilii8*jiaii 
‘ and Finnish liapland tin* nuinhers were given in 1859 a.4 1200 
and ‘21 ‘^3. aii'l lunmling to KeNielF the whole number in liussia is 
not now nii>n' tlian 3000. Tlie number of reindeer possessed by 
the whole people is estimated al 363,0(»0. 

(iiisttf \i'Vil'ub«n's Oin Lupphmd och Lapparnr (Stiu kh., 1873) Is the fullest 
and Mi'M s) sli'iu’itii' woik «)n it** siil>jM*r. Ir. pi\cs n list of more than two 
hiimin-d ai.iliiuitif*. See alM» Selndfi r, iMppunhi ( Kruiikf., Ii57.*l ; Jltit'lish 
VPi 0\fMn!. Itiri), fnr Iciii: !M<* staTuKiul hotik ; IIi'lmhkI, VuifUi/t' dt' Lapomt 
nfri n If |i: ; Knulihli in Pink* rii>n. m* 1 i. > ; lliv:slrum, /if*.<l/*»/ii. 

<it> fil! Sr ri hjdiwit' l.<ipj‘tnfirk>"\ SindJi. I mi; Iu<kn- 

I'fV'- /,< Litpir, (’njirnfi . ^■\rn•lnlly impoilaiit, in naiiiNh 

and I.atin ; ‘Inrtfi St^tHnUn, iJulin. IjiVsfnfInis. Jt'uni.if. 

Jev , Stnckli., I’^O; l.«i>;iiiM \'>n Uihli, dunh Xonrrijvn mul ! tpp- 

ill’ll, Ih'ilni, 1^10; y.Mtluni I'livt’, Ltmdtiu. 1S'»S ; ra-tnn. 

yordi^iii OI'‘N . 'l•<; Oi iMi. Iiaii''’ , St I'ftei'Nlium) ; Min*kf1i‘S li, 

JPt-yhoij .rini'' (’htiNt. I'niH fif >alue; liij". in 

sommrr i k'lirutikin. Ai', riii'"'’ . \iiIm*1. linw tuirh /a/-j“'i’id, 

LfijisK*. 1^74. N'li’.mnlMii 1 ».ini4'lli'iikii. />// .tiviiml i l.'ipUindtzui, St P*-I«In 
bnr;;, iSTt. ll'p>"'tt 1»\ K<‘Uutt, Ai', ii>\ ilv- Vntlu (•pnltfjru .il i xlulu'n'ii at 
Moscow, 1^77 l‘'7s ; Ki‘ki*r / t,p'<tnl. .V:c . lii-ilnnir. 1S7H, l>u i li.iillii, 

ZrffM / 0/ th' M 'I'U’jht su’i, I. 'ii l'iii, l‘"'l , I ih\ai«l li.u*, /V/e s, i /*.«;• 

Lonilo.i. (M A. \\ ) 

LA POK'I’K, ellief eity of La Poite county, Tiuliuna, 
U.S., is situate I at the iiili;rs“ctii)ii of throo rail\\a\s, 12 
miles stuitli of Lake Midiit^aii, and about 00 miles stuitli- 
east of (’hie.ijiH. Siirnmnded by a fertile a*xriciiUuiMl 
region, it carries on a coii'.iilerabli.' tra Ic, and has ninmi- 
factorios (»f agricultural iniploiiieiit'>, foundries, and vaiituis 
mills. Tlu; \icinitylias bectuim a favourite summer ic-i 
deuce, on account of its beanliful lakes, which in winter 
supply large tjuaiitities of ch'ar ice fm* the Chicago ami 
suutliern market >. Tlie j»o[»ulation in 1 Si'll was 011).*). 

LAPPKMlKPiC, .loiuNN Mmmin (1 CU-lstn), a 
Gerinin hid'irical writer, was b »rn duly 30, 17‘»L at 
lliimburg, wliiTc his father lield a good ollleial [>o/itinn; 
cirly in life lie ]>cgaii to .study iiiediciiio, ami afterwards 
history, at linburgh. Tlie httrr pursuit lie continual 
in fjondon an I at the univer-sitlos of iV-rlin and (inttingcn, 
graduating as dnrtrir of hws nf (Juttingen in ]«S|(). Ifi* 
was foithwitli bent by the llimiljuig senate as resident 
iniii’s^jr t » the Prii^*>ian court, wdiere he rcmaimMl till 
lS*23, w’li ri lip becanii* keejicr of the Hamburg archives 
an office in which In* had ihr; aiii[d''st opportunities for t)ie 
cuUiv.ition and cxeici-.- of ihoN.- lp.d>its of lalnuaous and 
critical re^'iicli on wliicli lii> liinlily lc■^pcet^lbhi rcputati<*n 
as an )ii''^iriin I’e-t-. He •’ontirjin d to hul<l this post until 
18t33, wlieii a ^-erious ail'i-etion of the eyes compelled him 
to resign In l^oi) ii<.* li id tlie lionour of representing 
Hamburg at tin* Frank f'ut ennferciiee. Hi.s death took 
place on November 2 ^, ImIo. 

bai'p'diK' ]g'- III iinport'iiii f onii il.Ml i<<ii to lit«*r.iTiiri', .nndtlcit 
by which lic H '"•’-t kiitCAii ()f (|i iiii.inx, u.i, in', (n.srho'hf'' 

V’lO g vm]’., J1 •iiih’p 1>;1 ‘i7 , whicli wa^ tiand.it«-i 

bv Tlniijf (l**!.') :u ) and cfin! h'k 1 hv P.iuli dnuii JlOOi. Hi-, 
other W'jik** iiiclud'' a eoriLiuii o I'Ci <»} flit; dis fhwjiriui'fs 

<}• r fh'u's. }u I //,//,-/ .)!' .‘S 11 t'ti’iii I' ;o. I'^rknndin- 

If t mhn r>i> r lo < hi i th >1 , • Is I.",; i 'ft run il > h il> r 
Sfidt Iln t'd.n i-'f .n .1 *’'/• /’/A ///s/’t'/. /• //, I ''.“ej <)! ; n .nr 

f h'-t.'f, ','}i f.' ^ III i -.fif.ifus n, d- r lii'f'ii’if, l''ll : cflitiori'» of 

'Jl,i» frill! M r-< Adam of lio m('!i 1 P Imulil, aipl AriioM 

<»f ]..)••' k ”1 flj* M !,> n H" idn f»f i'l M/, .iliil ,iit i ilitinli of 'Jdl. 
Mur;... . Till ICnl.n y..>pJ, IvVl. 

L.\lAVI\(b Anglo ."sa Yon f --“on(i who 

turns abc.it ifi iiiiiiiing or llight,’’ -.nr Skoatkt KhjmnI, 
Jjirffiti’h p. .32] ij a bini, tin* 7V///yo /‘o///////a* of Linmeus 
and tile V'ih’ff/K rnl'ji}! I'i i)Y V c/-/.s/<////s* of modfirn orni- 
thologist In the temp‘*rate, jpirts of tlie Old World thi.s 
.spod-s is jcjh.ip.s tlie nio^l abundant of the Plovers, 
o//*//'/./V* br. e iiiig in greater or fewer numbers in 
almost every .s*‘ut:ible place Ironi Iiebnid to Japan, — the 
majority migr^^-.ing lf>\vai'ds w'inter to .southern countries, as 
the Punjab, /..;ypt, and Pi.rrbary,- - tliougli in the P*riti.sh 
Islands .some pn: iilw-iv*' fimnd at that season, chiefly about 
♦idoarics. i^ra draggler it h is oeeuiTed witliiii the Arctic 

* (ViiJ,;/!! Ji'j J481 liiiJH “ Jap’Ayiiflje. ” {JOynard the, Fox^ caj». 27). 
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Circle (as on the Varanger Fjord in Norway), as well as in 
Iceland and even Qreohland ; while it not unfrcquently 
appears in Madeira and the Asores. " Conspicuous as the 
strongly contrasted colours of its plumage and its very 
peculiar flight make it, one may well wonder at its success 
in maintaining its ground when so many of its allies have 
been almost exterminated, for the Lapwing is the object 
perhaps of greater persecution than any othoi** European 
bird that is not a plunderer. Its eggs — the well known 
“ JMovors’ Eggs ” of commerce^are taken by tlie thousand 
or ten thousand; and, worse than this, the bird, wary and 
wild at other times of the Jjrear, in the breeding-season 
becomes easily ap[iruachabk, and is (or used to be) shot 
di»wn in enormous numbers to bo sold in the markets for 
“(roldeii I'lover.*^ Its growing scarcity as a species was 
coiiseipicntly in (ireat Britain very perceptible until an Act 
of P*arli*ament (.35 k 36 Yict. cifp. 78)* frightened people 
into letting it alone,** and its numbers have since then as 
perceptibly increased, to the manifest advantage of many 
clas.ses of the cniumuiiity — those who would eat its eggs, 
those wlio would eat its ile.sh (at th& right time of year), 
as well as the agriculturists whoso lands it frequented, for 
it is admitted on all haiuls that no bird is more completely 
tin* fanner’s friend. Wbat seems to be the secret of the 
Lapwing holding it.s position in spite of slaughter and 
ripiue is tin* adaptability of its nature to various kinds of 
l(»eulities. It will find sustcnance^for itself and its progeny 
equally on tin* drii*st soils as on the fattest jiastures; upland 
ami fen, arable and inourland, are alike to it, provided only 
the giound be open enough. The wailing cry** and the 
frantic gc'^turesof the cock bird in the breeding-season will 
tell any passer by that a nest or brood is near; but, unless 
he knows Jnuv to look for it, nothing save mere chance will 
enable him to find it. Yet by practice those w'ho are 
acquainted with the bird’s habits will accurately mark the 
.'^pnt whi'iice tin* hen silently rises from her treasure, and, 
di'<r?gariling (In* behaviour of the cock, which is intended 
to ileiude the intruder, will walk straight to one nest after 
another as though they knewr boforf.haiid the exact position 
of each. The nest is a slight hollow in the ground, 
wonderfully inconsjiicuons even when deepened, as is 
usually tin* e;ise, liy ineiihation, and the black-spotted olive 

- Tli'-r- l^ a j.i.\alciit 1 n*lit*f th.-it many of the egjjs sold ns Plovers’ *’ 
;iri* f.| Hooks, hut 710 notion ran he more alisunl, since the 

.q-l.-.iiain t* «•! tlir 1 wo i', wholly uiilike. Tho.so of the Kedshank, of 
{)i.- iJol-lrii Plovi r (to M Muall extent), ami enormous nunilx'rs of those 
ot ;io‘ JUai'k-Iie.iilcil (iiill, and ill certain places of sonie of the Terns, 
a!<\ liowi ver, uiidouhtedly fi(dd as Lapwings’, hiiviii;? a certain siroi- 
l.iiitN oi nIh U to lli(* l.'itter, and a dilTercnce of' flavour only to bo 
d. t.iHd l*y a line juilate. It is estimated that 800,000 Lapwings’ 
me M.uly seid. to Knglaud from the one province of Friesland in 

Ilollmid K.*e iinnth. ('rnfialhlatt, 1877 , p. 108 ). 

•* 'Dii'. /iie.i-iirt* was n*:dly iiisullicient to afford it, or any other bird, 
jiiotr. lion, iiiit tlie, British public seldom read Arts of Parlia- 
jij. ut criiii ally, :iiid, lieMni)*' that One had been passed for the Preser^ 
\ .1)011 of Wild Uirds, in whirli the Lapwing was specially named, most 
].■ 1 ..u, •Ir^isteil troiii ].r iMii utinj; this species, not in Iho least knowing, 
tie* utiiio-t peiialtv they could incur by killing it in the close- 

Would l)i; lillt trillllljr. 

* riii> :-..uieU like ;er-?/vv/, witli Kome variety of intonation. Hence 
tlh’ n:ii!e s l*i e\\ it, Peasi-weep, and Teuchlt, cortmonly applied in some 
- ot ilTituni to i>ird,— though the first ig that by which one of 
tli<‘ -Tn:d!i I CulN, Inruji ridihundvs (see GULL, vol, xi. p. 274 ), is 
known in till* ilistriets it frequents. In -Sweden Vipa/m Germany 

Ki’hd:., in Holl.ind Kieriit, und in ftai^AjJixhud, are mimes of 
thr I.apwiii;,', ^iveu to it from its usual ctyF*^Other English names arc 
(Ir. eu 1*1 ov« r :ind ]b)nipio — the latter from its long hornlike crest and 
l*u d |ihiiii;i-.;e. The Lapwing’s conspicuous crest seems to have been 
tlie r.iuMj of a rointiion blunder among, ouiT writers of the Middle Ages, 
who translated the Latin woul Vpupa^ properly llooroK (d'.v.), by 
J..'i|'wiu;,', a'j being the crested hM With which they were best 
.1' quaiiitcd. In like manner othbr writers of the same or an earlier 
]ieri*id Latinized Ijapwiug by' (plural), and rendered that 
again into Englisli as E^ts— *(be‘ tuft of feathers misleading them 
also. The word Vanellwi is from vannus, the fan used for winnoiyiDg 
com, and refers to the audible beating of the bird’s .wi^ , / 
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eggs (four in number) a(e almost invisible to the careless 
or untrained eye unless it should happen to glance directly 
upon them. The ^oung when first liatchcd are clothed 
with mottled down so as closely to resemble a stone and 
to be overlooked as they squat motionless on the approach 
of danger. At a distance the plumage of the adult appears 
to be white and black in about equal proportions^ the latter 
predominaang above; but on closer cxiiniination nearly all 
the seeming black is found to be a bottle green gleaming 
with purple and copper ; and the tail-coverts, both above 
and below, are seen to be of a bright bay colour that is 
seldom visible in flight. The crest consisls of six or eight 
narrow and elongated feathers, turned sliglitly ui)\vjir(ls at 
the end, and is usually carried in a liori/ontal jiosition, 
extending in the cock beyond the middle of the back; but 
it is capable of being erected so as to become inMirly vertical. 
Frequenting (as has been said) parts of the open country 
so very divergent ui character, ami as rcmurkuhle for the 
peculiarity of its llight as tor thaMd* its ^ ly, ilic Lapwing 
is far more (/ften observed in nearly all [larts of the Jiriti.sh 
Islands than any other of the group, i- which if 

belongs. The peculiarity of its tlight s cnis due to the w it It* 
and rounded wings it possesses, the stead)' ami ordinarily 
somewhat slow Happing of which iiujH.ls the body at each 
stroke wdth a inanifost though easy jcik. Vet (ui occa.sion, 
aa when performing its migration.^, or it>! almo.^it daily 
transits from one foeding^grouml to anutlier, ami .stilt im»rc 
when being pursued by a Falctui, tlie si»e('d with wliich it 
moves through the air is very ctaisideu’ahlc ; and the pas.srige 
of a flock of Lapwings, twinkling nlofl or in the di.->tnncc, 
as the dark and light surface.s of the plumage are altn- 
nately presented, is always an agreeable ^[•eelslcle to those 
who love a landscape eulivci^'d liy its wild cn'uaires. On 
the ground this bird runs nimbly, and i.s nearly always 
engaged in searching for its food, which i'^ wholly animal. 

AJlied to the Lapwing are several foiin.s that have been 
placed by oruitliologists in the genera 
Chettima, Lohirnndlas, an I so forth ; but 

the respective degree of o-fliiiity they bear to out* ariutlier 
is not rightly understood, and space would [iroliibit any 
attemj)t at here expressing it. In s<)me of them tlie himl 
toe, wdiich lias already ceased to have any function in the 
Lapwing, is wholly wranting. In otln rs the wings are 
armed with a tubercle or oven a sharp spur on the carjnis. 
Few have any occipital crest, but se\(‘ral have tlie face 
ornamented by tho outgrowth of a fleshy lobe or lobes 
With the exception of North America, they arc fouml in 
most parts of the w*orld, but perhaps the greater number 
in Africa. Europe has three species-^ 
the Spur-winged Plover, and Chvftusiit i/nyitriit and (\ 
iettcuru] but the first aud last are only .stragglers from 
Africa and A.sia. (a. n.) 

LAR, a city of Persia, capital of Laiist.in, in '27' .‘10' 
N. lat., 63" 68' E. long., 174 miles from Sluraz, ami 127 
Irom the coast at Mogu Bay. Lfir stands at the b»ot of a 
mountain range in an extensive plain covered with i»alm 
trees. Tho crest of a hill immediately behind the tow n is 
crowned by tho ruins of a castle formerly dc'emed impreg- 
nable. LAr was once a flourishing i>Iac‘e, but a largo portion 
is now in ruins, and the population i.s rediieeil to about 
12,000. There are still some good buildings, of whieli 
the most prominent, is the bazaar, said to be the tiriest in 
Persia, and resembling that of Shiraz, but eon.siderably 
larger. The governor’s residence stands in the centre of 
the town, and is ^surrounded by strong walls flanked w ith 
towers. There is also an outer mo.at filled by a canal of 
recent structure, which also servos to supply the numerous 
cisterns when the rain water fails. LAr is noted for its 
manufacture of muskets and cloth. 

LARCENY.. See Tubft. 


LARCH (from the German Lerche ; I.atin, larir), a 
name applied tr) a small group of coniferous trees-, of which 
the common Lurch of Kurope is taken as the type. Tho 
members of the genus Larix arc distinguished from the 
firs, wdth which they were formerly placed, by their 
deciduous leaves, scattLieJ .singly, a.s in Afjtcs, on the 
young .shoots (»f the so;isou, but on all older branchlets 
growing in whorbliki; tufi.s, o;ich surnmnding* the ex- 
tremity of a rudimentan or abniti\c branch ; from (SMlans 
((cflrtis) they dillcr, nut Duly in the deciduous leavi's. but 
in tho coii(‘s, tho s(‘jdL*> of whi<li an* thinner towards the 
api x, ami an* [•ci-.'-islcut, louiiiinini!; attached h>ng after the 
scf^ls are disclaivired. 'I h»‘ trci“ nl tin* are clo.soly 

allied in botanij* feature-', a-; will a- in nnal a[»pear- 
ance, .so that it is sunn.tiiiii - ditIn nit tn ;ns-io'n to tlieiii 
deteiniiuate .spciific ehar.irlci.-, and tli.- limit ])L*twccn 
species ainl \ariety is not alw:i\.. \* i\ :e‘(matt ly didimsl. 
Nearly all an* natives of Liirope, nr tin nnitlierii plains 
and mountain lange.-. of A^ia aud Noitli AmeLu.i, thoiigli 
oue ot‘cni.'^ only uii tlu'. Jliin:ila\a; a .'■•iini u ii;j| aberrant 
b»rm, u^.iully [dared in a separate siib-.M im-, pec uliar 
to north t'liimi and .lapan. 

Tile common larch (A. (nrnj^.in) wlim 'jrowii in p»i- 
feetion, a r.tately Ir' e with tidl erci-d tnmk, gr.idmdly 
ta[icring from iof»i to .summit, and lioiizontul branches 



.springing at irroLTidar interval^ fn'in the stem, and in old 
trees often beci>min!.4 more or le.--. dlo^)pinL^ but rising again 
tiwvards tlie o\tremili«''' : t!ie luMiu hlets or .side shoots, very 
slender and pendulou.^, aie j'lelty thickly .studded witli the 
wdiorls of nairow linear L m\i<, t»l a peculiar blight light 
green w’hen they lir.st .ipj»e.ir in the sjiring, but becoming 
of a deejier line wln ii mature, 'fhe yellow .stameii-^»e.iriiig 
rtenvers arc in se.s.sili\ nearly sjdierieal calkins; the fri tile 
4>iies vary in e(>Iuur, fn>iii n'd A purple to giveni'^li s' ’ ’-"‘e, 
in dillerent \aiieties; the eieet eone.s, w^iieT^uniain u»ng 
on the bram hes, an' abovt* an inch in Iei’;.i!i and « bl-m: 
ovate in .shapi', with reddish brown scale.s soi/ssh.it wave! 
on the edges, the lower braets usually latl. A longer thfi.i 
the scales. The tree flowers in Ap.il oi ?l.iy, and the 
winood .seeds are she<l tlie bdlowing autumn. V lieii stand- 
ing in an open space, uiicrowded by ueighbi>iiring^ trees, 



presenting a very symmetrical form; but in dense woods 
?‘;the lower liurts become bare of foliage, as with the firs 
v^uncler similar circuinstanoes. Wlien springing up among 
rocks or on leilgos, the stem snmetimes becomes much 
Oiirve.l, anil, with its sj)reailing boughs and pendent branrh- 
IcN, ol'l-ii forms a striking and picturcMiuo object in the 
alpini* pi-ises and ^teep riviiies in which the tree dtdighls 
to grow. In the [iroealcut I’hiropeau \aricUcs the bark is 
rtddi>h grey, and ralhcr rongli and se irrcd in old tiecs, 
which are often macli lichcji-cuvcn'd. The trunk alt.iiii> a 
height of from SO to 1 to tVet, with a diLinietcr of from d to 
f) feet near the gnaiiul, hut in close woods is coinparativLly 
slender in proportion to its iillitnde. The larch abounds 
on the Alps of Swil/crland, on whi-'h it lloiirishe.s at an 
elevation of ouni) fi‘jr, and also on tho.vo of Tyrol ami 
Savoy, on the irpithiaus, ami in uio<t of the hill regioU'. 
of central Ihirope ; ir i'. likewi.^e found on part> of the 
Apeiiiiiiie chain, but is not iiuligiaious to the I^yrenccs, ami 
ju the wild state is nukuowii in the S^iaiiish [»eiiinsula. It 
forum exteusixe woods in riii>sia, but does not extend its 
range to the Scuuliniviaii countries, where its ubseuce is 
somewhat reiiiaikable, as the tree grows freely in N(»ruay 
and Sweden xvhere planted, and even multiplies itself hy 
self'.sown seed, aeeonling to Schubeler, in the neighbourhood 
of Troudhjem. In the north eu>teni parts of Itim^ia, in 
the couiitrv toward.-' the rctehor.i river, an:* o’l ll]e(r‘nl, 
a peculiar variety prevail>, regarded by some a> a di.^tmet 
tipecios (A. si^tinrn)', tliisform is abin* hint neatly throiigh- 
oat Siberia, extending to the raciti<' » oa»t of Kainch.iika 
and the hills of Dahurla. The Sibi liau larch has .‘'inooth 
grey birk and iller eone-^, appriKtrliliu: in sliapo .somewhat 
to tliose of the Ainoiicin Imekmataik; it .seems even 
hardier than tha Ali»iue tree, growing np to latilmbt G>', 
but, as tlie inehiiiient eliiiiate of tlie [•.»!. n- .slitaes i.s nc.o'ed, 
dvviiiiHing down to the form of a dwaif ami even trailing 
bu.sli ; (<n the Alt li, howexer, Talla^ .-fates that it liourislies 
only at iin'dium elev.iti'iu<. 

The larch, from its lofty .straight trunk and the high 
quality of its wood, uiU't b - icgjnled as one of the 1110.4 
important of coiiifcrou- ti\ e^ ; it- growth is c.vtreniely 
rapid, the stem alLiining a birgc .si^e in from sixty to 
eighty years, while the. till: xichl- iroud useful limber at 
forty or iifty ; it furiin lij/n luMitwood at an early airc, 
and the fiapwood is 1 [i.ii hdle than that of the lii>, 

rendering it iiiori xalai);!* ii. the voiiug .^tate. 

Th'-' -1 f.f 1 ogL- tr*'-- 1- «;o < lOi 1 tw'npHl in textun-, in llic 

v.'in' !: - id’ ep j.ildidi f -b-nr v.omul; to hrowni^h-ycll-nv, 
bat ap! 10 !■. ligiit* r in liul, .'Ui'l !■ - • li.u-! in gi.iiii, when ^'rowii in 
li-'li .-'•Jib <'!• in I'ov ^fi'.-Jo-ii.-d .sini.itiiiij-. Jt is n-m irkably 
re.^i.'iMig .1 r-ndiim' .slMin III tlur tImij :my -»}’ Pi.- fir 01 ]*inr wihhIs 
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to the .summer sun ; the 


.. : admirably adapts 

all purposes for which Jottg atititight timber is needed. It is one of ^ 
the most durable of- wooiU iu, wet, ground or under water, and.'\f 
an-sAvers well for fence-posts aiid .jivpr piles ; many of the fouiida* . 
tiousof old Venice rest upon TafoliJ: the lasting qualiUes o£..whtch'’>' 
won* well known and appreciaM/.itJft only in medifevpl times, but ' 
in the fiir-olf days of Vitruvius ' The harder and darker 

varieties are valiiahlo to the cabii^Stmaker in the construction of . 
ehcap solid fuiiiitiiie, Wng fine.m giiSi and taking polish better . 
than many mnic ci».stly woods. A’lieciilfarity of larch wood is the 
ilillieulty with wlii. li it ks ignited, although so resinous,’ a quality ' 
that givcK it .still iiiglicr value to the builder ; for, though not quite 
.Ml iiiccmbiistiblc as tliii Itomans deemed it, large piece.s do not as 
c i-ilv take tin* lus t lie urdiiiary kinds of deal&ber; and, coated - 
Avitli a tliiii 1.1 u i- (,f jda.stcr, beams and’ pUlars of Javcji might ]»ro- 
liahlv be loiuiil to justify Cimr's epithet' ‘Mgiii irnpciietrabile 
1 1^101111” ; exi-n tlie small branches are not%isily kept alight, and 
a 1.111*11 jirc in the opei' nee(l.s considerable care. ‘ Yet the forests of , 
kircli ill Siberia ottcii .Mitlbr from conila^ation. "When these fires 
ccfiir n bib* till- tici-s fin- fub uf sap, a curious mucilaginous mat ter is 
rvutb-d fi<»ni tlie lialf-l'iiriit .sterns ; W'hen dry it is of a jiale. reddish 
loliiur. like .soiiu* ot tlie 'oai.scr kinds of gum-arabic, and is soluble 
ill till- M.lutiiiii ri-.si iii]iliiig gum-water, in place of which it is 

Miiin tiiiii-.s usnl ; cousiilLiabb- qiiiiiitities arc collected and Hold as 
“Oiiiibur-t »nm”; ill Siberia and Russia it is oceasioimlly cm- 
ployi d as a .-eini-mnlieiiial food, being esteemed an anliseoihutic. 

I (ir binning 111 do.se .stoves and furnaces, larch makes tolerably 
giHid fii. k it.s v.ilui- being esUnmted by Hai'tig as only onc-iiftli less 
tb in -lli.it nf bi ei )i the eharroal is compact, and is in demand for 
ir'-n-'iiielliiig .iml otle 1 nu-lallurgic u.ses in some parts of Kiirope. 

In tin- hunk of tin- hndi, c-.specially when growing in elimates 
win re the Min is powerful in .suinrncr, a fine clear tur|H*ntino exists' 
in ‘hie.it .ibiindam •• ; on the declivities of the Alps of Savoy and the 
M'uth ot .'-wir.M ilainl, it is eolleetcd by t)io peasants for sale, though 
not 1 .,ni fi ijininiitN .is formerly, whcii,^ being taken to Venice for,;, 
.sbiji] nt. it w.is known in eomiherroos *• Venice turpcntiiio,” Old': 
Ire. s are .‘t l-eieil, fioiii llic bark of which it is obsciTodto ooze in 
llie iMily .sinniiier ; boles arc borectin th« trtink,, somewhat iuclin'ed^ 
npwaid tow.iiils tin- eentic of the ste^» ..in which, between the ' 
l,i\i-m of Wo till* Inipentiue is said to collect in stnoll laeunns 
w'.io'leii gntt pl.K'i il in tlie.sn holes coiix'cy the viscous fluid int<|:f 
ittb- ..h-n p.iiN liniig on the end of each gutter; the secretiohw 
i!ovvs .slowly all ihioiigh the sninnier months, lind the little lulwiar^iA- 
I niprinl and h-pliii i-d a- tliey fill ; a tree in the projau* conditittnS 
xi'-ids Iroiii t; lo ,s II) a year, and will continue t<> give an anhual;^ 
.sup[)lv b»r thirty or forty yeais, lieing, however, rendered quite' 
iiM-le-^s tor tinibVr by MilijeVtion to this exhausting process: lit< 
Tyrol, wdiejjee a supply i.s also obtained, a single hole is mado'l 
iie.ir the loot of th,* tree in the spring-; .this is stopped wi^.a^v 
ping, nil I the iurpentiiio is removed by a fccoop in the autumn .jr 
but e.-ieli tiee \ii l-is only fioiii a few ounces to J Ib.by this process,'^, 
l(e;il iin li turpentine i.s a thick tenacious fluid, of a dec||yol!ow, 
i-ol.aii, and ne.iily tiaiisjiarent ; it does not harden by tinioj. itj: 
loiit.iiii.s l.'» per i-'iil. of the esMeiitial oil of turpentine, also resin;^ 
MiMiiiie, ]iiiii(’, and sylvic adds, and bitter extractive niattei^i.; 
.Xf . ording If) it reiia.'inneh .sold under the name of Venice tqrp^pLv 
liin- i.s a iiiixtnie of eoiiniinn resin and^dil of tufpeutine, and.pzo*'^ 
b.ilily little ot the leal aitidc HOW rcacheSrEnglaflO)' On 
.\lp^ a .-weet I xndatioii b found on the ^raiichlets of 
hill hi-s ill .June and .Inly, resembling mahnisin tacitc and laxaaVa^ 
]>r->pi-iiii-.s, aiel known nn Manna 

a oemis in .Muall whiti.sli irregular.' f^ulat' masses, whic&;''^)| 
!• moved ill tile iiioniiiig before tiicy ato, too^xlbnch dried by 
tiii^ maijiia .si-nii.s to dilfer little in CompOSiUoxi fS’bm the 
tn-e, wliidi also (oiitaiiis imnniU\ its$itih^e nowers are 
tl-.in llio-.!- of the manna of the rnahj^a' tih;{jCh'ni«jir), 

< niplovi'd in J’raiicc for tlio sanift pMrpof)l^‘^|Th<a' bark of the*lat$V' 
is kir'jely used ill .some countries lorrtabl 4 pir 

tinnk only, being stripped froimthe 
aliont nju.il to that of bircli hark ; but^,aci| 
ot Jbilidi t.inii«-i.s, it i.s scarcely halj[i^/!| 

The .soli inin r liaik is occasionally 
icimeiit, by )iuntcr.s and others, Deiilg' 
iiii-ai, and bniied in the snow forajihi 
as a .Mib.uiinte for other leavett, 


“quass." In Oennany a fsh^ 
joot«, and stems of decayinj{''lai 
in hiigl.iiid as a drastic pui 
dings, though it is Still ■< 
ph.iMnaei.sL The 

in Switzerland os I 

The larch, CiO' 

« nureed np ”<6 



is taken fiwu 
m/^fd ; ita, valued, 
^'W'to the expoienctt. 
% that of the'etk. .! 

ijBdmixciiifitiiiyti-; 
.^_^'s'whcii it is omploycd ' 
-the sour liquot called 
fpetieU) (troi^ <)n the 
formoiV in esteem 
'' Jven. pli«av,tp safer . 
.. by the wifliioubrti 
^ are soipeUiu^^^gl^n , 


FarHbftoil 
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^does not Beem to have been much grown in EngIatid ,iiU 
'early in the last century. In Scotland the date 
introduction is a disputed .point, >^'but it seems to* hdve 
been planted at Dunkeld. by the d'^o of Athole in 1727, 
and about thiiieen or fQurteeh/ years considerable 
plantations were made .iivt'^that place/ the cummencenient 
ot one of the large planting : experiments on record ; it is 
estimated'^chat H mU|k||n were plaulodon the Athole 
estates between' thaC^e^ 182G. The cultivation of 
the tree ra|>idly spreaS/'and? the larch has long become a 
conspicuous feature scenery in many ])arts of Scot- 

land. It grows as rftpidly and attaiiis*as large a size in 
British habitats suited to it as in i^.s home on the Alps, 
and often produces e(|ually good tiinher, hut Ims sometinu s 
been planted Under circumstances littl>t a(la])ted to its 
successful growth. ' The larfch of Kuroju'ii esseulially a 
mountain tree, ad& requires, not (Jiily free air above, .but a 
certain moderate amount of moisture in the sw.il honcatli, 
with, at the same time, perfect draim -ii, to bring ilio 
timber to perfection,— condiliojo. ofi<.n occurring on the 
.mountain slope and’ ‘rocky glcu ih'l form Its uaturul 
habitats, but not always* so iculily jurviilcd in nrtiiicial 
culture. Complote freedom from .MugninL water in tlui 
ground, and abundant room for tlic ; nicml of its biaiu lics 
to light and air, are the most ncrossar} miuircincntK for tlic 
successful growth of larch,-- the loiiti.ny ( .'iidition.^v l.oiug 
the mo.st frequent Ciuij^es of failure iii the cultivation of 
this valuable tree. ‘ Where tliC'^o iriqioitunt iiecd^ an; com- 
plied with, it will flourish in a great variety of suih,ietuf 
clays, wot or mossy peat, and moist allnviuin being the 
chief exceptions; jolts native locjlitjt s it sivms partial to 
the debris of primitive and metaiiior[»Iiic roi k.s, but is 
occasionally found growing luxiiriauiU on calcaret)iis sub- 
soils; in Switzerland it attains the largest siz(‘, and forms 
the best timber, on the northern dt‘cli\ ili'S of the immut.iius; 

‘ but in Scotland a southern asp<?ct appiMis most fav(>urablc. 

' The best variety for culture in ibitaiii is that with icd 

• female flowers; the' light-flowered kinds are said to pro- 

• date inferior wood, and the .Siberian larch does not grow 
. in Scotland nearly as fast as the Alpine tree. The iarcli 

is raised from seed in immen-e uumbirs in P.riti.^li 
Oursories ; that obtained from rbMm.in\ is j.n ferrcd, being 
more perfectly ripened than th(3 coiu's of luujie growth 
f usually are. The seeds are sown in April, ()n ricli ground, 
^ which should bot/be too higiil> inamircd ; tlio young 
/'larches are planted out >vhen two yi u-s old, or sometiuKr. 
•^transferred to a nursery bed to attiin ;i larger size ; Imt, 
'>lik&all conifers, ‘they^UCCOod l>esl when ])lantod Joung; 

the mountains, the seedlings are u^nally put into a mere 
•fislit WdaJn tlih ^tind by a spade v.ith a triangular blade, 

‘ the place ^being fin^ cleared of any lu iili, luuzlvcm, or tall 
^h^rbago thit. smother the young tree; the plants 

:j*i}hpuld be frt>1iu 3 "^0 feet apart, or even more, according 
the growth iiitendod before thinning, which sboulil be 
. .^mmencod ‘as,- sUou/as the boughs begin to oversj)n a«l 
•■^^'uch; little ir ^d/pruning is needed Ijcyoml the careful 
Vremoval of dekd^wUhhes. The lart h i.-; .^aid not. to succeed 
' on arable laadit^^tt,lly where corn has bee n grown, but 
, recent experiehi^^d^s not seem to support this prejudice. ; 
that against^ jnid^pi^Vious occupation of the ground by 
8cot$1h>fir or spruce is ]a'obiibly \)cttor founded, 
and, 'wheifq ti^’lj^^a^the object, it should not be planted 
with other coutjiin^/ipn the Grain]fuins and neighbouring 
hill6 at a greater elevation than the 

■ 1700 or even 1800 

foOT j hutMt 8^20 on lower slopes. In very 

\ dry add ,^teak.^ lo^tttil^^ Scotch fir wdll lu-obably be 
‘ more sdjtfci^BM iipFlO SWfe^t/above the sea, the limit of 
‘ the. luiurioQjf^ipwtfcuf 3^ hardy conifer in Britain ; and 
yali^lsptj^im^rf^^^ acclivities Norway 


apruce is, more suitable.. -The growth of the larch while 
young is exceedingly rajud ; in the south of England it will 
>^ofteii attain a height of 25 feet in the first ten years, while 
in favourable localities it will grow upw^ards of 80 feet in 
half a contiiry or less ; one at Duiikcld felled sixty years 
after planting was 110 feet high; but usually the tree 
dues not increase sd riqmlly after the fir.st thiity or forty 
years. Jairches now exnt in Scotland lint riv’al in size 
the mo.st gigantic spefiiueu , si.inding iu their nati\e w^oods, 
a treo at l).ilwi« k, I’cijMc-.-liiii- (.«.,aid to have been planted 
in 1725), is .5 tcet in diMiin ter ; one at Clleiiarbuck, near 
tile ('l}d**, is abo\o 1 lu 1 . ri ^^itL a circumference of 

12>fect. The atinual u.mi in ••iitli is often comsider' 
able e\<‘ii in l-iige th^. I.n** l.iuli ulmi’ tin- abbi-y of' 

Dnnknld figured by Sliiitt in In .sy.'- / Jh Ifdtmtru iucreased 
2l feet betwi-en 1 < lu.! iiii-l I ' J.'), 11 iPiM.-'iimnciit at the 
latter dale being lo lei-t, witli a li e li« i f !)7l ieet. 

In tin* {-niitli ol Knglaml, tin iii'li i nun planted for 
the supply of ln'p and i- ri'ii i>] il oiu- nf the best 

wooils lor that [»Ui[)o.-‘', the stiin< bi.ii, \ .ijj'l and easily 

trimmed into pok--, while tlms ai tiiini.ly durable, 

though in pars of Kent and Sn-- tliu-e formed of 

S[>:itikh (lie.stnnt an- legirded a.- nm la 'ting. In 

jihintatioii.'' tnail'* with tlii> objrft, the are placed 

\ery close (troin 11 to 2 fci-t a]»,irt), aial liili.-i rut ilown 
all at OHI O, win fi llic riipiiii.d Leiglit is atlaim or li.iiiued 

out, leaving the rt-inaiinler to gain a Lue.iti-i nglh ; the 

land i.-. ulw.iNS well tienehed befole planting. The licst 
sea- ’ti for larch j»laiiting. whether for [lo!l•^ i r liiubei-, is the 
I nil-nth of No\eniber ; the o]»eratiou i.s K-im tiuie.s pirformed 
i in the spiing, but the praetiee cannot b.. i (iimiiended, as 
j tliesapfluWs eaily, and, if a drvpeiiod follow.-, the giowlh 
. i suie tobriheekod. din* thinnings of the larch Woods 
j in the lliglil.iink are in demand b-r iailw.'i\ sleepei.s, .'^ealibld 
poles, and mining liiiilni, and aie applie*! to a \ariely of 
agiieultnral pnipose-. d'lu: ti.-e eoneiaily .'•iiei*i*Ld.s on the 
Wi kli hills, and might with advanl.ige ).e planted on many 
of tliv* diier inoiuilahm ol hehmd, iio\\ hair- ii muor- 

liinl or pool* uiiiemiiiierative pastuic. 

The fairopian Ian li IniM lotig bieii intiodimd into the 
I’liitud State--, wheie, in suil.iblu localitii'-, it tiuin id.e.-- as 
luxuriantly as in Ihit.iin. Of late m,u> m-ihc .-m. ll plan- 
tations lia\e been inadv* in Aim-iiea willi an eci'iiomic 
\iew, the ti'i*e growing inueb 1a>ti‘r. ami j'loducing good 
timber at an larlier age, than the n:)ti^e liackm.itark, wliile 
the wihkI is les>. j*uinleiuii.s, and theiefoie imae 'generally 
ap[ili cable. 

Tin- l.in li in Ihit liii oceeii ii d\ ! ! - d' U:-. ||\c r.-esual- 

In-s 'fill* yoiaig ;iii' ^I'li" p:ii- !i 1'. ' !-\ t I.r l.:iri* ;uui 

i.ihlut ; .'iJiii oil ]fiits of ihi- 1 li'jhl.ii.-i 1 i!'.- d. f'.OK Mi'l shoots 
;iri- I all'll in tin* w mli-r I'V tin if'-ilti:. a lo il oiu-niy to 

y''mg jilautatinii'^ ; lao h womU -ln'ul'i li ii - 1 d in to Keep 

out tin* hill-i"it tie, wliidi will la-v. • i ; i'--' hoiits in 

d’lie “woolly .iphi''," “Aim'll-. I'l oi “lauh blight’* 

^ L’l'i'Wi/um /.///-•/.s) I'llt n .ill.ii Iv^ll :ii.:<'-''\.illiy;-,biitiim‘ly 

spii'iiil^ imielinnh'-s otlii M.iili* .d ’ ' ' m- pic.-^i-nt. Afar 

iiioH- lonuid.d'le ('111 ni\ i-. lli" 'li i- ^ir' Uiia.s the “ luait-rot ; 
it oeenis 111 all llieiiioii i t i • ■ ot’ grow th, oci'.'isiiiiKilly 

.itt:o King \omig lai. lu - o5iI\ !■ ii \ n ’ «'l'i oi U '.s, Imt i^ iiioie eoiu* 
nu'ii at a l-iter ]n'iioil. \. iun d. !’i. 1i,i\e aenniied a l'on'^i^h^d»lt■ 
.vi/e, Mllnl•1lnu'^ si'll .ulii:': ei ' l•"5t iniie thiongh a wliou- pl.intn- 
tion. 'file trees toi ;i eoi''-i'li i.i'ii" jieuoil show little sign i.f uii- 
heallhines.s, liiit e\ i-ul u -1 1\ l’ u loWir ]'art of the si I 111 Ileal iheioot, 

! lu'gin.s to .swell .si'ini wliil. .out the whole tree gr uhi goi-s otV as 
tile lii^easi' ;ul\.ii.i'-; wl-iii » nl ilown, the ttiink i , toaiul to Im: 
(lee.iNed al the -lUo. tiu' •*ri>t” UMially i "nuiu m ie.; e ,n tlu* 

giouiiil iiiul 'ii.uliMilv ( \temling uiiw.iol.s 'I'li I ot J i- ale 

tlius iimhii'l ni 'ily woithles.s, otteii .sb* \f\ h'd'' sigi- of 

iinhe.ilileiu nil lull' '1. tiieat ditlei enee ot < 1 i”' i- e .."Is .uuoiig 
foreUim IS to the I .iiiM' ol tlii.s de.stniedive lo I.. , t.i e .nil I' in 

whi-'h it s|ii.ul-' would Sum toiiuliiate a un, v' jIi. .'iid tJlO 
preMoiis eiowth of pine on tlie ground i- om ii !:i. i.o-l 'isinil 
i-xjdaii.itions ottei'i d That some Ivingoid h-viIImii m.iN he the 
remote ean^i‘or thedi.'ie:ise semis Hot inipn !>ii !• there i,s little 

duubt llnil any cULuniblancL* that tciid.s to we.ik .. i..e tiec acts ad 
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a prcdispoHing cause of the attack^ aud tho best safeguards are 
probably perfect draiimi^e, and early and suHicicut thinning. On 
exposed hill-sides, and other well-drained breezy localities, the lartdi 
is littlo liable to failure from “rot” or any other cause. Qn arid 
subsoils, however, tlie tree will sometimes he injured in very dry 
V*' seasons ; and sin h situations, though suitable for Scoteh fir, me 
therefore badly adapted for laivh. 

ConsiderahliMpiantilii-s of lareh timber are import* d into Britain 
for iiso in the tloekyanls, in addition to tho large home supply. 
The quality varies imieli, as well as tin* colour and density ; an 
Italian sample in the niusiann at Kew (of a very dark red tint) 
weighs aln)iit 24 Ib to the eubie fool, while a l*oli>h sp(‘einien, of 
equally deep line, is 41 lb 1 o/. to the same ineasiiremeiit. 

For the pm [»oses tin* landsc.ipe gaideiier, whost; eliief aim is 
' the pii‘tnn >qiie, lln* laiidi is a valuable aid in the forimition of paik 
ainl pb asuie gioiin 1. On 'steep liill-side'%, tin* lofty aspiring st'on 
and (IhMiping lirain blet'! add a ph'a'.ing feature to the prnspeet ; tli.* 
light any aspeet *>f tin* tree ad.ij»ts it as a eniilrist to the heavier 
liia-'‘'es of the piiuM aud tii^. ; the liright light gireii hdiagi* in tin- 
spring affords an aguvc-ahle vaiiety, .uid nature presents few moi.* 
refreshing ohjei ts the '^iglit than a lari li plantation huiNtiiig ini«» 
young leif; in the late aiitmiin, tin* t»ale y llow of the ihaiigmg 
jolia^n inds out in *^tl^ltll; n-lnf to tin* sombre tunes of the » vei- 
gneii I onifi is, or tin* di‘* p n ddn’own of the heeeli ; hni in paik I'r 
planl iti«*n the iaii h i"’ M'*\ir to ',n.di ailvaiifage a-» w h* n 

hanging over f,.>me tnniMiiig burn oi in- k\ pass among il.e nn nn- 
biins. .V virii’ty willi v* ry jien lent hoiighs. known as the “dn-op- 
ing” l.ireli, is (»eeasioii dlv Tm-t with in gard«iis. 

The hark of tin* lareh has 1 itely been intfodueed into ]ih'iimaev, 
being given, generallv in tin* foim ot an ale.iholie tin tnie. in 
chronie hroiiehitie allmtions and iiit-'iii.il liaMiion hages. It i.ai- 
tains, in addition to tannin, a pi'euliar prim i]*le rail'd 
wliieh in.iv he ^ihtiin-d in a pure stat** hy tli.stillalnm from a e.m- 
ceiitrated infusion of the luik ; it is a colouile.ss snhstaiiee in long 
cry=itals, with ahitti r ami istiing* nt ta-.te, .iml a faint • M i- a* tiun ; 
hence some ti*iiii it larn'iiia' >i, / /. , 

The g'-nii-s is I'l presented in tin- easlrni pai ts of Noi tli Ann nea 
by the liaekmataek ot wdiielt liieie are M-\eial \aii'- 

ties, two so w>*ll-in.uke.l that tln v aie hy some botanists emisiihr'd 
SJioeilie.illy ^li^'lin t. In one . /> , tlie eonesare veiy stnaih 

rarely exe •(••ling isn h in h-ngtli, of a roumlish tddoiig sh ipe ; th.* 
scales are veiv few in rinmher, eiimson in the yoniig state, ieil«ii>li- 
brown when riji*' ; ih-* l;e«' mneh ifsfmljhs the Faii'»pe<iii l.ii.h in 
general a[qi*'ai.inee, hilt is of mole s]. nd«'i giowtli ; its tinnk is 
seldom mon tiian 2 feet in di nm !• i, ind lar- ly al«j\e f( r-t high ; 
this form is tin* red laieh, th** / enfe//e of the Fiem li 

Canadians. Tin* hLn k i u< li • L. /»• luhiUi) l»as ratln*r 1 irger <‘oij» 
of an »ihlong .sliap--, al»oiit ] iii‘di long, piiiplish or gieen in tin* 
immature sfat**, and duk !iro\ii wlnn ii]>e. the s«Mlea somewlut 
more nnnn ron-, ih** hi.i' t •; all shoiit r than tin seah*^. Tin? haik 
is dark lihiisli-^gre\ . s*ij,,oili-'i than in tlie i»'d laieh, on tiiet nnik 
and low'T houghs •»lJen glov^v ; tin- hi im !»• s iie moi.* or 1* '> 
p«.*ndnlous ami >er \ slender. Tlieied I ip h gM'o\*.s usually on higher 
and ilrier ground, langiiig from tin- Viigiinaii imiunl.diis to the 
shores (if Hud’'Oii’s Ikiy ; the hl:ie\ lai. h is found often on inoi.'^l 
land, aij'l even in swainjis. Th** hiekniiiiek is one of the iim-t 
valmhle timber liv<-; of Anieriea ; it is ingp it .Uniaml in tie* p«.its 
of tlie St fjtwn-nee fm sl,i tin* h< ^t \e,-.els fniilt in Ihitish 
Ameri«:a having their fnrm-s wdiolly or paitially eon-tmeli-d of ilii.-, 
fine woo'l. It is far muie dniahle tlian an\ "f tin* oaks of lh.it 
is hi-.'ivy ami • luse-giaiiied, ami mm li stpuiger, a.s well as 
rriore lading, tli.iri lli it of the ]»iiies and tiis of Canada. In many 
])Uit> ii! th- liner tie-s have heeji i iit down, hut l.arge woods of it 
still « ‘.I'* in tie h s, arerssihle di'-liii'ts; it ahoiinds eq** eially to’ar 
Lake >t .loliji, an 1 in Newdouiidlaiid is tin* pievah*nt tii*e in soim* 
of th- J-.P-.* Meti, it Is likew i-^e e(,niiMon in Maim- and Vermont. 
In lie* I .'III 1 hniMing yaids the ‘‘p-d” li.n kmat.iek is the 

kind I ij. ]•!•.»•! .ie«.. piohahly, of iin’rtuM-u I'/iu. \ tin* 

“gl> V ' ]'!•-“■ nn l , hut tin* Varieties fpiin wliieh thesi* woo-ls 
HP'O'.tcre i < i.M. .* i!a i\ . ],.• ti.ead witli <■» il iintv. .Se\Mal lim- 
.s]te( ifm I- (I r' ■ *-..1 }, < \pt in F.iiglish [Mik.s, Init its grow th 

is inn h -1 •.S I : .1 • t;ji* i,t /,. / aij-1 it has never h-i n 

planr.'.l i,;i iltig- ■ d. . Mj- more pemlnlon.s foi nis of f,. ^irntluht 

are elegpg tr *- in d;,, qq,,. haekmatiu k.s might pM' 

haps hi* g.'j.Mi .j* ,i •ivi.itig* in nla* es too w'ct lor the common 
larch. , 

III v>i st-ni .V’ a lii-li o-.ius more ncaily rese m hi i ng 

europ.Qf, til- e.- i, '/^ ,,< ! i.h (}f Nutt.all, who.sp»aks 

of it fo in l le in • iln • ov - of the lJo<ky Mountains on 
the w-tern s^.id^ t'li (ipg.,n" The liavf*s are abort, 

thi'k.*r ari'l ruon 1 than in .mvof the ot In r Jap he.s; tin* conc.s 

are imieh laiger tijji iioo- id tfie h n kin ilael-.s, egg-'-Iniped or oval 
in ontlim , the .-/iJ. <,f afin-p*! in ih* imnntnre state, tin 

braets gr-en and it t* ijding f.o heynnd tin* si .ih s in u rigid leaf-like 
TKiint. 1 he h.'irk tic trnnK h j ■. the .s i me, reddish tint a.s that of 
he e',o,r;ion ],ip h of Kiiiope. Tills is piohahly the tree deacribed by 
rrernoiii ,u ‘tti., Jiuropean laicli, aiid found Ijy Lim in great abuud- 


anco on the Blue Mountains, near the vafiey called the Grand Rond* 
lie alludes to tho large size of the trunk, some of tho trees being 
200 feet high and one 10 feet in circumfer^ice ; tliu stems w'cre 
often clear of branches for 100 feet from the gruuiid. Little is 
known of tho quality of tho tunber, but specimens of tho wood seem 
to be firm and close in grain ; tho colour is a palo reddisli tint 
throughout. From its groat size the tree would appear worthy of 
the attention of American planters. • 

The other species of tho genus Zarw pieseiit few fraturcs of 
interest except to the botanist ^ {C. 1*. J.) 

LARD is the melted and strained fat of the common 
hog. The bulk of the lard of commerce is obtained from 
the abdominal fat, of the anim^al ; but in the preparation 
uf iiiftriur qualities fatty scraps of all kinds which result 
from the preparation of pork are melted up, and occasion- 
ally entire flanks of pigs are treated for the fat they yield. 
Ordinary lard is a pure white /at of the consistency of 
luittcr, having a faint characteristic, taste^ and scaretdy any 
oduui? It melts at between 78° to 88° Fahr., has a specific 
gravity of 0*915, and consists of, 62 per cent, of fluid fat 
(olein or lard oil), and 3S per cent, of tho hard fats palmitin 
and sti iii in. If [mi fectly [uiro, it has no tendency to become 
iiinoid ; but there is generally satticient impurity present 
to de\elop a eliiinge in the olein, ^bich gradually exhibits 
itself by a yellow colour and a rancid odour and taste. 
Lard is an artiilo of considerable iuqiortanco in com' 
iiiurcu; it is c-ilmihitcd that the annual produce uf tho sub- 
stance in the rniteci iStates of America alone is not less 
than 5, MOO, <100 cwts. Its prcpaiation is conducted in 
connexion with the great })ork-cuiingand packing establish- 
inciA.>. luuslly centred in Chicago, Cincinnati, St Louis, 
Milwaukee, Louisville, and Indianapolis, — Chicago alone 
now in()no[M)lizing about one-half of the American trade., 
ill tln.-'O e^tablUhiucnts the fat is ** rendered ” in large vats 
hc.ited by coils or worms of stcEwn pipes, each charge being 
cmqilclely incltiMl in from ton to twelve hours. The greaves 
or iTiickliiig.s which remain are used^for making “dog 
bi.sciiit.>,” tVc. The finest lard is prepared from the “leaf” 
fat v>f the abdominal cavity, and passes into commerce as 
“piimo steam lard.'* The intestinal fat, trimmings, and 
ri*lu>e yield No. 2 lard, which is. mostly sent to the 
luiru[»ean market. The summer- killed pigs yield on an 
:i\i*rage 34 Ih of lard, while tho winter-killed animals pro- 
duce about 37 th, but. in tho case of selected animals these 
fi'.:mvs iii;iy ii.se to 45 Ih and 54 lb respectively. The uses 
of lanl arc numci’ous ; it is largely employed by biscuit 
ami pastry bakers and in doine.stic cookery ; it is used in the 
diLSsiiu: and ( iirrying uf leather ; it is an important article 
in [ihanuaiy for ointments, [ilaisters, aud suppositories; it 
forni-^ a [aiiicipal ingredient in many pomades and prepara- 
tion.-) for the toilet ; und it is the source of tho important 
lard oil and “ ^ohl^ Ktearin ” noted below. Lard is occasion-^ 
ally adullcralod with water up oven to 20 per cent., with 
fclarch, ch.dk, plaster of Paris, baryta, &c. Such falsi-, 
fications, ow ing to tlie nature of the substance, are easily * 
detected the water by bringing the substance gently to 
the melting point when it separates ; starch by the charao-. 
tiu i-'lic re letion with iotlino ; and mineral substanco by the 
a li ieiiiaining after tho burning of the fat.. The imports iuta 
the* ( nikil Kingdom in 1880 amounted /o 927,512 cwts., 
\alue — the very large proportion uf 873,100 

cwt>. cuining from the United States, and 46,618 from 
ihiti-^h Nortii America. A large amount of native lard is 
alMi coniumud in the United Kingdon^ thi^ being usually 
put up in bladders for sale. That- prepared in Wiltshire 
the iiio.st highly prized, and is W6 quality generally 
used in (loiiioHtic cookery. ,, 

i.ard oil is the limpid, clear, colourless oil expressed by 
pre.ssure and gentle heat from * laxd, leaving a solid, 
glistening, and crystalline 'residue, known in commerce 
as “solar stearin,” which is useful. in candle making, but 
is also used to adulterate spermaceti Lard oil luui now 
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an important function in industry, being principally em- 
ployed for the oiling of wool anil in lubrication. It is 
also a good deal consumed in the falsiticution of more 
valuable oils, for which its neutral propcilics well adapt 
it; and it in turn is adulterated with eotttui seed oil, *kc. 

LARDNER, Dionysius (179:? 18o9), a prolific scien- 
tific writer, was l..*rii at Dublin, April ♦*?, 171):?. His 
father wat/a solicitor, and intendcil Ids snn to b»llow the 
same, calling. After some years of uncringenial (h*.sk work, 
Lardner, determining on a university ciirei r, entered 'I'riidty 
College, Dublin, and graduated li.A. in^l8l7. In 
he became professor of natuVul [*lnl(isn[)liy mnl aNirniioiny 
at University Colli*ge, Loiulon, a [KV'.iliuu \\ln» li lie held 
till 1 8 to, when he eloped witli a inairi^ il lady, and had to 
leave the country. After a most ^nct ' - l’iil lecturing tom* 
through the principal cities of the rnitcil States, which 
realized 200,000 dollars, he ndiirncd t.i Kninpo in I'SId. 
lie settled at Taris, and cnnlinutM] to icsido tlnae 
within a few months of liis deal'll, which took place at 
Naples, April 29, 187)0. 

Though tii.'kiiig in n al ()ngiinlit\ nr ]t:ii o)< v, l.ui'lni r ^howiMl 
himscir to ly u smrossful popul.in/i i' n| M-it ?)«•(*. lie ll 

author of uuiiutoms iii.itln'iii.oic.il mimI p}i\ ’ i. ,il fri-at on mii h 
subjects jis algoliraic (iMili. lii* iitial .*iu<l inti 

ral calculus (h'Mi.'i), the sicaiii engine h.oid-hi'ok^ mi 

various depiO tiiieiil', of natural pliiln'-cpliN 1 ** •! .‘c'- ; t.nt it i'* a-' 
the editor of AiovZ/n /.v e'//i7«7i;r./i' M I 11 t'lal In* will h** 1< -si 
TeinoiulM-rcd. To tins sch'iHilic liin o\ <.l I ll Milnni ^ “i 

the ablest savants of tin'* div i oiil i I'ci;. •!, I..oiiiict 
being tin; author of tin* li'isiliNfs nn ant liim lie, i; -. mu ll v, ln.it, 
hydrostaties and pncninalics, lueelMin. (m « uigo el nm uiili 

Kalcr), and ch'etricitv (in eoiijiinetiun uit!i '1 1.e /V//,//, / 

Lihmnj (1*J vols., IMJO 32) and I In* J/c> -"c ■ / S> -• it'’< n > / ./// ,1- 
vols., isfil r><^) aic hi'i othci <‘iiiel u'uii 1 1 d,iii \ f» w oiiginal 

yiapcrs appear in the Koyal lush Ai ii<nt\ 7\ k ' nns 
in tin; Iloyal Soeiet\’>. J^rormfiav' tl" 11 'I’l , and in tin* A-1roiio- 
iiiical Society’s Mo/ifhlif Xofn'> il'.'i'J .• 1 • ; iml two /.’»//. //. to tin 
Uritisli Association on railw.iy .t.niN ilMl'^, an* iiiuu 

his pen. 

LAKDNFdl, Natiivxiki. (IbSI 170'^), author of tin* 
7V/0 (tf th(^ (itiSjnl was born llawk- 

hurst, Kent, in l(»8l. After havin-; .-Indie I foi ihi‘ Pn-s 
bytoriaii ministry in l.iondoii, and also at l’lr>clit and 
liOydeii, he in 17(19 took licence as a pica< hcr ; bni. tailing 
to gain acceptance in the pulpit, he in 171:? ciiti ied tin* 
family of a lady of rank as tutor ainl doim .-^tie eli.iplain, 
and in this position he ri'iiiained until 17lM. In 1721 lie 
was appointed to dtdiver the 'fiic-alay i*\ening iL-ctmv in 
the Presbyterian ehaped, Old dewry, T.ondnn, ami in 1 72*d he 
became, assistant minister to the Pre hvteiian C'»n;jn‘gatiuii 
in Oriitched Friars. Ho died at llawkhui'^t on dnlv 21, 


Roman religion. They belonged to tin* cnltn.s of the dead, 
from whieli so riincli of Roman and (beek religion was 
derived; they were tln*<leitied ancestors still Ii\in'j in tlieir 
graves in the Inm.-.e, and \\orsliij»peil by the tanilly as tlicir 
guardians and [»iotector.s. Rut the <lcad weie poweifnl 
also to do liaj'in, iinli th' V wciv tluly propiliat»d woh all 
the proper 1 ites ; they wii** -jiirit, of tein*!' as ell a.'' ol 
good ; in this fi-aifnl -.mi the n.inies L, mu ns ainl .-till nioii^ 
ijtinw Welt- :ip[»n)j>l i iti d t ; tin u*. 'fhe liaiin* Rai li.i-' been 
thought to bean I'din-cm w..id, imaiiing “lord”; it is 
a eoniiiioii pci.-onal ii onn m iith- iu Ftinria. \Ve tind 
certainl\, froni a moti i in\ tiiiK, a di.-^lii'ciion lietween 
Lai't'i pi irtih and /.-o tMimir v.iif‘ wor- 

.shii»pod in the hoii-c by tli- i iim’iv ahan-, and the A'fr 
] hi jtn/ftt (s Was coiieei\i d a^ ti.. j- nI n| lie* I imii 1\ and 
j id' the family eiiltn-. '1 h*- / y • b. 1 - mi;-,-.! to the 
! slate relici'iii ; and t In ir w . a - !i i j., n - . liivii:;- I ti!cn into 
iieulccl, w.i-^ ic-Pu'i'd h\ A.ii.oi !•:, I i.. n; 

inodclhd. It tln-ii b'l • iliiin ih |, ,b ii. iii-li 1.,,^ i.ir 
1 111 ,)i th am I'-iil . bill, it ■ • elms 

I Ccitain tll.lt the;// /////•>• nl Au.!!-! U Iv if'.linii I .| the ?tatc, 
was added, .ind th.it the oiiji'id L ./ >^/ih^ wire Iw'o 

in ijuinb'.r. Sejiue'.iler ani m.iiiit om d that 

this p lir arc tie* t w i ii bi* a In i - ' i ! v i eiiLOons, 

the Ruiiiiilim and lit rum- nf the b'*:ii oi i-.i.miiti nlc-end; 
lliat the tale oj tin t w in-, i - in ie> •-! i;l ii ^ 11.1 1 ! - d 1 1\ i.d 

flOlli the leliginll ( f l)|c IWi) bii" ; lliit A< i .1 I.-O-ntM, 

the lostei im.tliei* I 'f l lie t w in-, i - t l.e .-:.inc a- I ...m, f. iiinnhi. 
Maul. », nr Mnla.lln.* iiiotii. r i.i t!,- i. e-. :.i -i th .t the 
L.oeiit.di.i, C'iibi.ited on J )i c mi" i v : a b i-! i.t the 

L.iii'''. I mt t he t w v» .-1 1 > I •! 1 * _ I In i ' n ■ i 1 ) ■. • ■ 1 1 ict ’• » d i - 

lim.’inslied ; the dilh ivnec in i !.c ' "l 'h'* th''"j"nmg 

.s\ liable -}.u tliiU Lai-nt 1,1 b I- iit> I si n\viili I iiiiiid.i 

and the ban ; llie biiiiitilii w - .i 1 -ii\ji i-t dupil*r 

and Acv 1 1 iti.i, in wlm h b ■! i • j i an.i 

Alomm-i ll ,u lli.it lb tii’i' w.i- .i l.iii .eiditi'-n in tl. * 
foiind.ilii'ii ]. ^ ml. 111 wliii ll oi'Lin,d'» lb : ah i e wa- 

known. A-ic-(..nd b\ An_;n- 4 ii-. lIi* /. ;•.< b'. 'W mc 

the gn ii.li.oi- ol the ste ami pict . I ' i' - ’ nr \ , and, 
in le-'-i 1 ell.!'-., i\»iv di\i ."li ol iht mIv li ; i .ik'W i 

It *'.,//■// b. lit w ihi 1 .' in nnn.i ' , . !, , 1 -, li t I i.mi- 

own .1 lieuIiaMh“ em- . r ..nb .-inl tie ii -i- • I d I- -li\ ih 

( '/o’ d’h ‘ tciip... th. 

, /. W..'^ In al’ tile t'.p nl‘ ihe \ i , 

I ‘ 

I 1). -•! tl • j.i : \ .ll* I. O' I > 

! ti 

' n. .i._L. .1 

im i }' II . 1' r l" I I .'^t \ t 1 Us 
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All iinonyMicii.s volimn* of J/. />n»//-.v .i pp. .iic-l ni 17‘*'n; .m*l a hi.- 
by Kippis is prefixed lo the eililiou ..I I In- II "//S «'f Liohnr. pub- 
lished iu n vols. 8vo ill IViSS, ill I \cl-. It*, iii 1>17. .onl in \i b 
i^vo ill 18*27. 'fhe full title of his pun* ip.il \\«'ik .i wcik \\hi<]i. 
though now (plite out of d.rtc, givi.s im ui'd.**. n p. im on ut place ..f 
soiiie. respe.'Asihiliiv in the history of rlni-t nii .ipi.l.*';. li. - i.% 7’'e 

of tin: t/ospcl ili'itoru: or fin hr, /\hfs lU fhr X, 

Tt.itamoni amfi.nard hij Pnssditt's uj Ant'a n! .1 n^hui n h.> //•. /v c,m~ 
temporary tvitli our Saviour or his Apusth //, . d ,u <tr th- ir t<m’\ 
lAnt i., in 2 vols. Svo, iippcurediu 17'J7 : tin- pul*li.*ai icii .>1* pait li., 
hi 12 vols. 8vo, began iu 173.‘i and eii.le.l in 17.’*.’'. lu b-.o ih. r»* 
was a ROeond edition of jiarL i., ainl th.' .Idddt i»/fs imd .Itfi nft.'nns 
Were ,<11x0 imhlished separately A Supph nf'nt, .U In 1 w i ■*.• eiitilled 
A /fisfnry of tfijn Apostles and J\ra mulish, If'rJ /v e/ ftf ,\in' 
Testamnif, was added in 3 vols. (JT.'ai .'o), .nid n].inii'‘.l lu 17d0. 
Otlier wurk.s by bardiier ai'i* hirm' n/ .Itfnilf .h'lrish 

ttnd Jf(>aUini 7Vsf.imon'ii‘s to t/u' ’frnth ut the i'tti\.stl.ni pt it tittum^ 
irith Xotr^ and OhsrfvufionSt 4 Vv^ls. 4to, J7dl-<'.r : Tlo llisfory iU 
ff’rHirs of fhr. fu'ojirst Cmt uric'i alter (’hrid, |uihlishe*l pte,t 
Jiuiuiiusly ill 1780; a considcrahh; iiuniher of oc. .isioii.il seiiuoiis; 
and A LHUr ronrcniiny tho qutsiinn U'futlu'r tiu' Lt>'ii>s siipplo d tfu' 
placii of the Unman Saul in the Prrsnn of ,J<'sus (’hri^t. In this 
tract, written in 1730 and puhlkshed in UaD, b.ntliier iiidicati d his 
preferenee for tlio Unitarian vii'W*. 

lares were Roman dcitioa, whoso character and wor- 
share iu the obscurity that envelops all aatupie 
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spear, seated, with a diii; between them. Jordan reiiiurks Unit in 
the cinr^Uii the end of the toga was thrown over the head, 

whereas tin* Lm*-' always wear luily a tuiue, ainl have never veiled 
head-i. ^J’Ik- w.iv, during tlie Ih'publh’aii Uiiie, 

rjuio t l'_\ the ]ir:etor at sonn* time soon after tin* Saturnalia, 

T[)e.-e»nhfr 17 Ith Thidi'r the eiii[ure it was (ixed f(U .lauuary U h. 

Set' S. h.tm imi, 7v l>iis !Iert/herg, lU' lius I!t>mon 

pair.', llij'iiiiig, lit i t'f. dt-r Iltnarr \ Seliwegler, Hum, <iV.sr/t., v<d. li.; 
I’le’’-!, lit ti. .IiU’ilaii, “ V«-^la middle Lan-n,’' nml “l>e 

J>i:iri hiiig,” in Anutdi, 1 ; Reitlei m lieitl, “ l)e T^al. ]'iet. 

' i>: A.t "tli, iMt’l; Marquarilt, Hmn, Sf>ntf.'<rrrtr ^ lii TJO. 
ll»7. -U ; M«J!mn-«.eii, “ At e i l/ireiiti.i,” in Jium. lorsch.^ ii., and 
** 1 \' 'nils Ja gt nd. 111 ih ! 'ut 1 . 

L Mil ilLIJ Kill*], Nii’ohts ( 1 r»r)t>-l perhaps the 

most tlistiiiLMiisliLMl portrait painter of the age of lauiis 
XIV., was burn’ at Tari'^, Oetober 1]0, ItJob. Ui^ father, 
wlio was a iinn-eliant, took liiiii to Antwerp at the 
age of lliive, ainl wlien nine yeitr.s old he accompanied a 
friend td the f miily to London, where lie remained in'urly 
two years. 'Dn* attempt to tnrn his attention to hnsine-s 
having filled, lie enteicil, suine time after his ivtnin to 
Antwerp, the stmlio ot (1 inlieni, (putting this at tin* age 
of oigliU'eti to ''oek Ids tort line in Kiiglaml, wheie lie 
was hefriciided by lady, who employed ium fur fuur \«‘n^ 
at Windsor. 11 is hkill attracted the notice uf Charles IL, 
who wi-lied to retain him in liis service, but the tuiy 
aronsrd again-t Citholics by the Uve House IMot alarmed 
Lirgilliere for his own sufety, and he left Knglfiiid for 
Paris, where lie was wi ll received by Lo P>run and Van der 
Meulen. fn spitj ot his Klemivh training the rejmtitiou 
of Largilliere. evpirially a> a poi trait painter, was soon 
establi^'lied ; hi*> brilliant colour and lividy touch attract»d 
all llie ee!«‘briries of tin* day, — act^*^^es, jmblic imni, ami 
po[mlar prcaclnuN liucking to Ids studio. Ilnet. bidiop uf 
xVvranidies. ( 'ardinal de Xu dl t lie l)nclus, ami PiC'^nbnt 
Lambert, with lim beautiful wife and daughter, are aiiiuimvt 
som*', u! bis inu^-t noted Mil.jei ts. It is said that Janus 11. 
rce.dle I Largilliure to Kugland on Ids acce.ssioii to the 
throm' in ld''o, tint lie declined lo accept the otHi’o of 
kee[»'T of file ruyal (:ulb*ction«', but that, although he could 
not imli!«-ed to n*inuin in London pernianciitly, he 
made a >hoii \idt,dniing which hr p iinltMj portrait?, of tin* 
king, tlie queen, an 1 tlm piiiice ot Whiles. This la^l is 
inif» 0 ',-iblr, as tin* birth (»l th'* piiii'-idid rut take place till 
JhS'S : the thiee purtrait^, tlmn'tun’, piinted by l/irgillicre 
of tlie Pretender in Ins } until nin>t all h ive Ixan ex(*cuted 
in Paris, to wldeb city lie irtnim d huim- time before March 
when be wa^s lereivcd ]iy ibr Ac.ab'niy as a mendx r, 
■md [•re.-'Chted lii.s dijdoriia picture tin- line jjortr.dt Le 
Pnin, now in tin- Louvre. He w k icccivcd a.s an historical 
painter: but, although he occasionally [»iodnceil woiks of 
tint cIA'S m 'I' nciliMhui, engiMved by Ibirttier?.!, and alsii 
of ''till life, it wa> in bi'iuiir.il purtniits 

t li' il. Horace WhiljM.le trlK n^ tiiai li»‘ left in 

L»v; 1 ,11 nf Li'ure van der .Mcnbn an*] •.) .S\l»r»clit. 

Hi-, w el s ar.- nr* in tlie local but .-i\eril aio 

a*" 'I’Jn* churcli of St Kli'-nn-' dn Munt at Paris 

coriNin- d'. . fj;,.. t e.\ani['le of Largill inr’’- woik wlieii 
d*.-'i!i[ig w,!li 1 . 1 ' groups f)f figures ; il is an r./’ (»llered 
by rh * f:l;> I . ' < b n>*\ irv»., ]»:iinl»*d in iODL and contain- 
ing j•■•It^a;N -.1 dl iln- baling oliicers of the iii’Uiicj p.iliiy. 
f/irgilk- r- j ; rl tjnoiigh r-vi-rv ]>ost of liuiujur in the 
Ac.i<b'niy, nut 1 >*. I7 In- wa-? ricwle, cliaiicellor. lb* dirrl 
on’^the 'i 1 D.idrv was tlie iiio.-t distin 

gnidied of f/ujilln n.-’s woik found skilful in. 

ti rpreters in yon S ■hupp n, Ldelim-k, J‘)C‘.s[daces, J>ie\cU 
fhtoii, au.d o/n-r en/i.ro r-. 

LAfH:-";.]| Hii liiil.i-!i }^ 7 // Shiht)^ the most ifiiportant 
' c.vii of Tli|"-dv, "Hu it'd in a nr]i agricultural dis- 
t!i(t on tlie right liank (>t the Salambria fl'oneiu.s), about 
1* > miles north-wc-t of \’nlo. I'p till IS.Sl it was tbo 
beat of 11 ijisha in the ,ilayet uf Jaiiina; it now ranks 


da tho chief town of the new Greek province. Its long 
subjection to Turkey ‘has left little toce of a nobler 
antiquity, niul the most striking features in the general 
view arc the mosques uml the Muhamnieclan buryiug- 
grounds. It was the scat of a strong Turkish garrison, 
and the great mass of the people were^uf Turkish blood% 
111 the outskirts is a village of Africans from the Sudan— 
a curious reinmint of tlie forces collected by Ali Pasha. 
I’he manufactures include Turkish leather, cotton, silk, and 
tobacco, but the general state of trade and industry is far 
from being prospi rons. Fcvccs and agues are rendered 
prevalent by the badness of the drainage and the over- 
llowin<g of the river; and the death-rate is higher than 
the birth-rate. The po[»ulatum is estimated at 25,000 or 
30,Ono. 

Liii.s:!, w I it tell L.iris.i on Min-ient cohis and iii8mj»tiona, is near 
tin* site of ihe IloiiuTie Argis.'iii. It u|iponra in early times us a 
]>o\\i*i liil lily nmler the lulo of the Meiiuda*, whose autliority (*x- 
Ifiidiil o\ei lliewliolc ]>lain of tlie 1 Vlii.sgiotis. 'Hu* iiduihilaiits 
sid'il with Atlii n. dming tlie iVlopoimesian War. and during the 
iN'inan inv.ismn lln-ii city was a j»)int of considerable iinportnnee. 
In tin* 5th u nliiu it wa.s made tin* seat of an archbishop, who 
li.is now tiltifii .siilli.ig.n.s. During lliewar of Oreek ifidepcndi nce 
l.iiissa wa-. tin- In inlijii.iiti-rs of Ali i’aslia. Xotices of llie l»*\v 
aii'*i«-iit iH"-nptioiis rrcinily found nt liarissa are given by Milb r 
ill V»:}tii}‘hs }ih,l>>l(t>ji>{}n s, Paris, P^SO, Tlie name T.ans.sa is a com- 
III"!! oM«*, .'inl till' 1 11 ' li.e; iiioii* ]wu*tieiiiarly to bo distiiiguibhed 
Ihiin baiissi ( 'ii iiia'te on Abmiit Otlirys. 

L.MllS'r.^X, :i [irovince of JVrsiti, bounded by FarsistAu 
on the W. iiml X.W., liy Kinmin on the Ji. and N.l?., by 
tilt! PciNiaii (liilf nil the S. It lies between 26“ 50' and 2S” 
25' X. bit., 52 oD'and 5,V5</p]. long., and has an extreme 
length and bn'adthof 210 and 120 miles res[)cctively, with 
all area of 20,000 sinmrc miles. LaristAii is one of tlio least 
pro(lncti\e provinces in IVrsiaJ consisting mainly of moun- 
tain ranges in llie north nml east, and t)f arid plains varied 
with rocky hills ami salt or sandy valleys stretching thence 
to the coast, lii tin* highlands there are some fertile upland' 
tiacts producing (*orn, dates, and other fruits ; and there the 
climate genial. Put cls^iwhere it i.s extremely sultry, 
and on some low l^ing coast lands subject to malaria. 
(h)od water is everywhere so scarce. that but for the rain 
picsorvcd in ci."tcrns the country wmuld le mostly unin- 
liabiiabk*. The coa^t is chiefly occupied by Arab tribes 
iimh-r their own chiefs, who are virtually independent, 
juyir": merely a nominal tribute to the shah^s Government. 
Tlicy rc-^ide in .^niall towns and mud forts scattered along 
th»j (oa"t, ami were till recently addicted to piracy. The 
pco[»Ie of the intciior are mostly of the old Iranian stock, 
intennediate between the Tajiks and Kurds, and speaking 
an archaic form of Persian. Here the chief tribes are the 
Mezaijaii, about 1600, with numerous flocks and herds; 
the llckni, 2r)00 ; and the Tahuni, 200. LAristAn was 
."iilxlued eight liiindivd years ago *by a Turk! khan, and 
)cmaim-d an independent state till its last ruler was deposed 
and put to (h'utli by »Sliah kVbbAs the Great. Population 
about 00.000. 

LA I IK, AngloS;i.\on Ldnnce^ German Danish 

/..r//*, Hutcji f.teutnrrlh\ a bird's name (perhaps always, 
but now certainly) used in a rather general sense, the 
.^pccii;.* im*ariing being signified by a prefix, as Skylark; 
Titlark, Woixllark, and so forth. It seems to bo nearly 
conterminous with ihe l^atin Alaiiila ns used by older 
authors ; and, though this was to some extent limited by 
I.inna*u«, sijveral of the species included by him under 
llie gc.mi.s Lo so designated have long since been referred 
cl.'^iiwliere. By PlnglUIimcu the w'brd Lark, used without 
ftualificatiun, almost invariably means the Skylark, Alauda 
tir Venning which, as the best known and most widcly- 
Hpread species throughout Europe, has boon invariably 
considered the type of the genus. It sctfrcely needs de- 
scription. Of all birds it bolds unquel^oii^ljr the fonr 
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most place in our literature, and tlicre is Iianlly a poet or • 
poetaster who has \jot made it his theme, to aay nothing 
of tho many writers of prose who have celebrated its 
qualities in passages that will be remembered so long as 
our language lasts. It is also one of the most favourite 
c^e birds, as it will live for many years in captivity, and, 
except in the season of moult, will pour forth its thrilling 
BOng many times in an hour for weeks or months togetlier, 
while its affection for its owner is generally of the most 
marked kind. Difficult as it is to estimate the comparative 
abundance of different species of birds, thc^-e would }>robably 
be no error in accounting the Skylark the moht j>lciitiful of 
the Class in Western Europe. X(jt only dues it frxHpieiit 
almost all unwooded districts in this qimrter of I he globe,, 
making known its presence, throughout .s[)ring and summer, 
everywhere that it occurs, by its gladsoiiif! ami heart -lilting 
notes, but, unlike most birds, its numbers inciease with 
the spread of agriculturrl iinpnivemenf, and >ince tin* 
beginning of the century the exi ' iidid bn ndtli of arable 
land in Great Britain must have mollipli d iv mifold the 
Lark population of the country. N ting chietiy in the 
growing corn, its eggs and young an. protected in :i great 
measure from all molestaliun ; and, e.u-li pair of birds 
will rear several broods in the season, their produce on the 
average may be set down as at least <piad| up]»ng the tudginal 
stock — tho eggs in each nest varying I rom live to tlnee. 
The majority of young Barks seem to leavi* their l>irih[»laco 
so Boon as they can shift for themsel\t;s, but what immedi- 
ately becomes of them i.s one nf the many ]ii}sterie^*of 
bird life that has not yet been penetrated. ^Vheii tlio 
stubbles arc cleared, old and young v‘»ngregate in flocks; 
but the young then seen appear io be tluj.se only of the 
later broods. In tho course vf the autumn they give plat e 
to others coming from more northerly di^triets, and then 
as winter succeeds in great pait vanish, leaving but a tithe 
of tho numbers previously pre.*ont. On the a])[)ruat‘h of 
severe weather, in one part of the country or am*tlier, flocks 
arrive, undoubtedly from the (Jorilincnf, which in luagnitude 
east into insignificance a!l tlio.so that liave hitherto inhabited 
the district. On the east coa^t of both Scotland and 
England this immigration lias been fc>L'vei,il tinie.s noticed 
as occurring in a constant stream for a.N many as three day.-, 
in succession. Further inland the bird^ are observeil “ in 
numbers simply incalculable,” and “ in countless hvindroiis.” 
On such occasions the bird-catchers .ue busily at work with 
their nets or snares, .so that ‘20, Odd or 311,000 T/arks are 
often sent together to the London market, ami at the hwc.st 
estimate £2000 worth are ariinially sold tln*re. 1 )uring tlie 
winter of l867“6iS, l,2i>r),500 Larks, valued at b'22f)0, 
wore taken into the town of Dieppe.^ The. same thing 
happens in various places almost e\i*ry }c:ir, and many 
persons are apt* to believe tlnit thcri'by tlio species is 
threatened with extinction. When, however, it is con- 
sidered that, if these birds wore left to continiiG their 
wanderings, a largo proportion would die of hunger before 
reaching a place that would supply tlicm with huxl, and 
that of the remainder an onornum.s proimrtion would peri4i 
at 8ca in their vain attempt to find a si lllcmcnt, it must be 
acknowledged that man by his w'holcsale mas.siiLTes, wliieh 
at first seem so brutal, is but antici[>ating the act of Xature, 
and on tho whole probably the fate of the Larks at his hands 
18 not worse than that which they would encounter did not 
his nets intervene. 

The Skylark’s range extends across the Old Wiuld from 
^0 Faroe to the Kurile Islands. In winter it ocems in 
North China, Nepaul, tho Punjab, Persia, Palestine, liower 
and Barbary. It sometimes strays to ]\Iadcira, and 
J^jllad in Bermuda, though its unassisted appear- 

^ See Yarroil od. 4, i. i>j). 018-0*21), whm* p.'ir- 

•louiar xef(ttt|Biioes to. the above etaleinouts, uud some others, are givou. 
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auce there is doubtful. It has been succcs.sfiilly inlrndu. ftl 
oil Lojig Island in the State of New York, and into Nvw 
Zealand — in wliich hitter it is likely to become a.-, trouble 
some a denizen a.s jiro ntijcr subjecLs upon wbich Acelim.i- 
tizution Societies lia\i.* exercised their meddle.soino activity. 
Allied to tlic Skylai k .1 eoii.'.iderable nuudicr oi s['‘ eies lia^e 



I’ro 1.- \, Ahuxht Oil, . . 1’,^ A ! ' ! f • O! I • !' I.'-' 

borni dc.scribcd, of wliiclj [»eilj.ip^ a d- /. o m i\ !>■ deemed 
Milid, bcsidis a suppn.ed Lm .d ju-c. »/-//( .vZ/.v, tho 

difference betwiiu which :m.l tin* i.i nnal ! nd i- -hwwn in 
the annexeil wuudciit (llg. 1 ), kbuil} 1- ;.t p. iln- wuik by 
Mr Dn* .“.ser, in wIio-l* PucI- aj it i-. scribed 

lit length. The -.e are found in ViiiieU'- p-ut-. »)f Afiiea and 
Asia. 

Tliii WooDi.AKK, Abi'hl t ii/^' '/’"P j-tli ■ only < 'tli'-T clearly 
establi.shi’il Euro]>e.m specie - e.f the }iu>, now limitul 
by some recent authorilii>. It a much m- rf local 
and therefore a far Ics.s hiuimhij-. bii‘.i llj n the ^'k\laik, 
from which It may be ea-Hy di liugui-h* d l-\ ii- tim.r bill, 
sliorter tail, m-ut.* sjjotteil biea-t, un.l ligl.t sup* iciliaty 
sti’i[»c. Though Mat attiiall) inl.abitu.a wu-d-, a^ its 
common name might ini[»]\, it i^ .-Liih in fiuiml lirfiom 
(rci‘.s. Its .‘ung wants ill ‘ \aiii l\ and iM.\\ir‘'f li.e^kv- 
laik's, but liii^j a n.^mant swnd.m jktiili.jilv it- own. 
The bird, lloWeViP, icijliire.-, nimli et:-.' in cjptivil., and 
is far lo'-s often iMgjd than its c»»n'.cmi. It lii- b\ n) 
iiicaiib so wide a lange as tin* \ Liik. and p uliap- I ■ ‘iiiu.-t 
eastern localitN iri iuded for it i ^ Ki/eioiim. while i’.s a] - 
pcar.uice in Ei'yi'l and lwlh in Aleula mud i>e ac ounted 
r.ire. 

Xut far reniovcjl fioiu the fougi-in.: 1- a "iou|i"f Larks 
chauu’leri/eil by ji laiger eied,a .-troiigir and uioio curved 
bill, a nitous lining to the wing-', and .-oiu - t lie r minor 
leatiirr.s. Tlil.s nmnj* has bi eii genuallN {.lined 
aiul h IS fur it.^ t\p<‘ the (de.stid tin AA/rii.i ir't.A,)ta 

v)f Idnmeiis, a biid cmniinm nioijgli in p.ut- of h’rance and 
some otlnu’ count lies of the Luio[>ean (’ontimnt, and said 
to have been obtaiiud srNii.d time.-' In tin.- Ihiti.-h Islands. 
Many of tin* biid.s of thi<;:ion[' IiujUenl the borders if 
not the inteii> r of de-iil-, .ii: i suili a'^ do so cxliibit a 
ini»re or lc.--s j>ale coloi.il n m, \d*i icby llicy are a.-siinilatid 
in hue to thc.il of llnir haunt-'. The same ediaracler- 
istic ina> be obsi-i\ed in .-c\(ral other group.-. - e.'teci- 
ally those known a- 1m longing to tin- (icini’a t //#//</. 
Aminoiiuiiitu, and i ihJnoh^ .‘aune species of whiih aie of 
a light sand\ or ui .lui colour, d'hc genus last named i.- of 
very pcculiai app«ar.ii!Cf, jnesenting in some n.-picsan 
cxtraiU'diinuy rc'. inbl.iuu* to llie iloojuu s, so mm li '•* 'Li* 
the first s|n'einimi tlcscubi il was I'efi'rn d o t!.r nus 
UjHiiht^wAA n. lined r. s. 'flu* r.smblam .low- 

ever, is mi'i’cly one ol analogy, d'he lIo<»i ■ ; » I'l kfng.T 

to a totally di.^liiicl Ordvr of binls, Y.,d.i\ ' diiin-: ai i- 
lomically and ph} siologicall\ , and wo .n ii.o- } uiuc 

that thi.- rosi’inblancc is tlio effect of ./j.-ii ’i- coininonlv 

• The n.'uiu', ImwiNtT, IN iii.iilini.s.siljlt‘, own e u. i'.- ] n-T u.o in 
Kiitoiualoi;} . 
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called “mimicry/^ tlimigli that may ultimately prove to be 
the case. 

There is, however, abundant cvidtMiceof the susceptibility 
of the Ahiiiline ^tnieture to mo(lilieiitioii from external cir- 
cum-itance';.- in otlior words, i)t‘ its plasticity ; ami perhaps 
no hoinoLjiMienii.s gnaip uf Pitssf'im could be found whieli 
better ili-pl.iy.'. the working of “ Natural t^election.’* Tliis 
fact was iei.\»,L:iii/.ed many years ago, aiiil en*. “ Darwinisin ” 
was I’omidi 'l as a cn'ccl, 
by oih* whnse kiiowji’dgc 
of til * A/ ni li.iv w:h 
ba*>'‘il «»ii tlie safe ground 
<.»f exteii.-'ivo [>t‘rM.»Mal id»- 
sei vation. and b\ one 
uliocaimnt be suspected 
‘d any prciudice in favour 
of new-faiiLiled notions. 

The rein irks inaJe by 
(\in"n TiiNtiiin (//'/s, 

ISd'J, jt[). I'J'J [[\o) de- 
serve all attention, going, 
as they go, to the root of 
the matter, ami nothing 
but tile e\ii:eiuio> of 
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J i »i ' '■ 'I'lii'i’ </ ffi it' /I f ifiit . 

■ tn-t piiiii iiy in the. Skylark to its c »n- 
.pn "nf Hie. and fnim tertials and scapu- 
la! s f,f «»rdbj.ijy 1‘ ngth t , tie* c-\Mem»: ehiiig.ition fmind ill 
the M-jf'i (//''111 rind ilijj * i in f it.jiii A/m/eoZ/r. TliC most 
' on tint f.li iraftei indf of th ■ would scern to 

bu that alfoided by the /toipfhtta or covering of tlio tarsUs, 
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, Ahii'i/ii arhii'^a ; U, (^ rlhilaxuhx ^ 
M> ifUntLiiri(iih>( i'tflityttJ nt. 


{?pace pivL*luJes their u prodiietioii lien*. A monograph of 
the Family executed b\ a tom['eteiit ornithologist linm an 
evolutionary point of wvw could imt fail to bo a weat»on 

of force in the h ihds uf all e\olntlonlsts. d'*‘o<t L\»ry 
character that ainmig ra^serine biids ]> accounte d inos^ sure 
is in tile l/irks fnuud .-abject to moilbh*at ii»n. 'riie I’nno 
of the lull varie.s in an ex- 
traordin iry dem'.-e. In the 
Wood! irk (tig. ’J, A), alrcidy 
noticed, it is .dim»st a, .>] aidt r 
a.s a WaiM.'Fs, in 
innn*s it Is .--liorl ; in CtrUt}- 
bvt'hi (tiir. ll, 11) it is ehjii- 
gated ami emvt* 1 ; in Pnn'h^i- 
itu lti and ’<ii)-.rui'tij>h I (Hg. 

3, A) it is .-.tout ijiid Fii'cli- 
like ; wliik in //// o;/y Z-. <'■</ /, s 
flig. 3,11) it ex i,ri;Lrat* d 
to an extent that .sill p t-- s 
almost any Fringillim* foim, 
exceeding in it', devoinj»ni--nt 
th It t»*iMid in S'liii'i inerni'-'i ' 

<tf the pe*i pl'-xing m'liiis /'oco- 

tloj'ornb^ and ev( n pn-si-utin-j' f’ 

a le-etiiblirice to the .-uine fe.it’in* in tin* far-di.staiit Avftsi 
t* tft 'in - - t ll-: tninia of (lie inasill I m't ni' etmg tho-c of the 
i:nrjdi!-;i!a a]"n.r tln-ir w1j'»].- ]'*iijtli, blltlea^irlg an ripr-n 
.s['i<': li t'A''*n them The iilnd <1 'jw, 'ji'iierall y greatly 
el-aijit 1 in Laik-, is in ^ V/Zo// //' /Zo (ti'i^, 1) ami .‘•nm»; 

‘•tle.r ii -I i I 1 . d:i'* d to a vei y mo b rale si/,**. The winirs 
cxhii./ i-» nioJiti(*:ition, Iroin tli** nhijM't entin* 


.which is scutellate behind as well as in front, but a char- 
acter easily ov(*rlookcd.^ 

In tlie Old^ World Larks are found in most parts of the 
Palicarctic, Etldopian, and Indian Itcgions ; but only one 
genus, J/zm/nr, inhabits Australia, where it is represented 
! It, so far ns is 
I ascertained, a 
I .single species, 

.]/. hoysficUli ; 
and there is no 
true Lark in- 
digenous to New 
Zealand. In the 
New Woild 
thire is also 
only one genus, 
wheie 
it is re[»rosented 
by twti .‘spi-eits, 

oiH* of whieli, 
found over ne il- 
ly the whole ol 
Noith AnH‘rii*ji, 
is certainlv imt 
cli'Ntingni?Nliable Irom the Shore-Lark of Kurope and A.sia, 
(). til itf‘st rm \ while the other, czuilined to the higher eleva- 
tions of more .'ioiithern latitudes, seems to be the relic of a 
fi»iimr Immigiation ([>erlia[»s during a glacial period) of 
tin* northern iorm, whieli leas through isolation onme to bo 
dilferi nti.ited a.- O. t JinifioLima (see IbUDs, vol. iii. p. T-IH). 
'Thf Sljort' Lurk i^ ir^ Fnrope a native of only tlio extreme 
icrtli, blit i^ vi ry romninn near the slioros of the Yaranger 
rjord, ami likewisi* l»rei'ds‘ on mountain'tojis further 
"’l♦ll-we'<t, though still wi ll within the Arctic circle. The 
liiellow' tom* of it.s call -nolo lias obtained for it in Lapland 
a name .-ignil\ing “ l»eild,ird,’' and the song of the cuek is 
luely, though not very loud. Tho bird Inistfully resorts 
to the neighboiirliood uf houso.s, and oxen enters the villages 
»'f La^r Finniark in search of its food. Itprodnces at least 
two broods in the season, and t(,w’ards autumn inigrates to 
lowir latitudes in large Hocks, Of late years these have 
' bcf-n *1-^. r\ed almost every winter on the east coast of 
I tlr- it Ihi’.iin, and the species instead of being regarded, 

I as it Mil* was, in tho light of an accidental visitor to the 
I Fiiii* 1 Kingfloiii, mint now’ be deemed an almost regular 
' xi-at'i , tiiouL:h in very varying numbers. Tlie observations 
on it li.ibits made, by .Xuduboii in Labrador have long 
bci ii km>wn, ami often reprinted.'^ Other congeners of 
this binl an* tin* O, pruiril/afit of Roiith-castern Europe, 
F.jle-tiiie, ami (‘eiitnil Asia ■ to which are referred by Mr 
1 m •• r (/!. Pnini>f, iv. p. 101) several other forms origin- 
.illy ih i-iib'il a-N di.stinct ; but tho specific valhlity of one 
nt them, O. /<,n;fitosfrii% Iras since been reasserted by Dr 
S--.illy L'’=.S1, |). hiSl) --as w’ell as tho 0. lilupha of 

Aribi.i and Mauritania. All these birds, which have been 
t'lMi'd Ibumd l.aiks, from tlie tuft of elongated black 
lejtiua, growing on each side of the head, form a little 
groii[i easily recogni/ed by their peculiar coloration, which 
«*alK to miml some of the Hinged Plovers, yKijuilUis (see 
K ir.i.hi.hii, p. 70 uf the present volume). 

TliJt name. Lark is also frequently applied to many biiJs^ 
which do not belon to the AhuuHtlff as now understood. 

‘ Mv ji.m,': far too jrreat .'ll! iuiport-aiicfl to this superficial char- 
iiiji.oi ,«>ii with otluTs), Suiifleviill [TmtamcH^ y]>. rzJJ--63) 
I to .'irr.iy the Tifirks, IlfKipora, uiul wweral othiT hetero- 
•n|H ill Scrii'H/* to wluoh ho applied llio iianio of 

Si uh Jlilt!i 

- I tv A an wriUTH it Is uKually called Am/io/,/u7a, hut that 
iiaiin* -M*in I In l>f pivocciipied iu natural hi.Mt.ory. 

‘ 'Du* o fi-i.l >j;v ')f this bird is minutoly doscrihod by Dr Sluifeldt 
(UnH. U. S. iiml. vi. pp. 119-147). 
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Tho Mud-Lark, Rock^ark, Titlark, and Troo-Lark are 
Pipits (r/.v.): The Grasslujpper-Tiark is one of the aquatic 
Warblers (^bile the Meadow-Lark of America, as 

lias been already said, is au rcJTKiius (vol. xii. p. G97). 
Sand-Lark and Sea-Lark are likewise names often given 
to some of tho smaller members of the fAm'n'olic. Of the 
i1*ue I-arks, AlanA'ihv.^ there may be perlia[)s about one 
hundred ^'pecies, and it is believed to Ijo a physiological 
character of the Family that they moult but once in the 
year, while the Pipits, which in general a[ipearaiice so much | 
resemble them, undergo a double nnuiU, as do fibers of tht* 1 
MotaciUuhi\ to which they iVe most nearly allied, (a. n.) 

LAPiNACA, or Larnica. See Lveurs. 

LA UOCIlKKOdCAULl), Francois i>k G«0), 

the greatest maxim writer of France, one of her bc'^t 
memoir waiters, and perhajis the most conqdeteand accom 
plislied representative of her ancient nobility, was boTn at 
Paris in the Rue des Petits CMianips on the 15th of 
»Sej)tember 1013. ilis family \Va* one ol the most ancient 
and noble' in France, cjunting twenty ono de«eents in tin* 
direct male line from Foucaiild, Fb' lumr dc la Roche in 
tho [irovince of Angoumois, who tli.uiislicd oaily in the 
lull century. The house of lox'liefneeaiild took tlie Pro 
testaiit side for a time in the quairel.^ of the lOlh century, 
but w^as faithful to Henry IV. in reli_i(»n as in politics. 
La R(»chefoucauId\s father was a fa\oiirjte of f^ouH \UL, 
and w'Qs created byhim^luke and peer in l(l:i2, tlieqK»s-es- 
sions of the family in Angnmnois and the nciglibouring 
provinces being very considerable 'I’lie autlivu' of The 
J/a.i/zas, who during the lifetime (»f Ills fallur and his own 
most stirring years boro the (itlo of I'liiice de ^larcillac, 
was somewhat neglected in the matter of eilucation, at 
least of the scholastic kind ;,but he joined the army before 
he >vas sixteen, and almost immodiau ly began to make a 
figure in public life. He had been nominally married a 
year before to Andre'e do Vivonne, of whom little enough 
is known to satisfy even a ( Ircck. She seems to lin\e been 
an aflfectiouate wife, and not a breatli of scaml. 1 touches 
her, — two points in which La Roehefouc uihl was perhaps 
more foiTunate than he dcstTve«l. For some years Mareillac 
continued to take jiart in tin' annual canquiigns, wliere he 
displayed the utmost bravery, though lie never obt lined 
credit for much military skill. Then he fell under the 
iiilluence of ^Madame de ChevreiiM*, the, lirst of three cele- 
brated women who successively inllueneed Ids life, t hrough 
Madame de Chevreuse be became attached to tlie queen 
Anne of Austria, and in one ot her quarrels w ith Richelieu 
and her husband a wild scheme seems to have been actually 
formed, according to which Mareillac was to carry her otF 
to P>rus.sels on a pillion. These caballings against Richelieu, 
however, had no more serious results than occa.sumal cxile.s 
that is to say, orders to retire to Lis fallicr's estates. After 
tho death of the great minister (U)l2), opj)oit unity seemed 
to be favourable to tho vague ambition wldcii then animated 
half tho nobility of France. Marcillai* became one of the 
so-called imf)ortanff<, and took an aeti\e part in reconciling 
tho queen and Condo in a leaguo against (biston of Orleans. 
Rut tho growing credit of Mazariii came in liis w'ay, and 
the Hamm iii which about this time (IGlh) he became 
entangled with tlie beautiful duchess of Longueville made 
him irrevocably a Frondcur. Ho was a consjiiciuuia figuro 
in tlio siege of Paris, fought desperately in the dc.siiltory 
engagements wdiich W’cre constantly taking placr, and was 
severely wounded. In tho second Fronde Mareillac followed 
the fortunes of Cond^f*, and the death of his father, which 
happened at tho time (1G50), ga\c rise to a characteristic 
incident. Tlie nobility of the juDvince gatliored to the 
funeral, and the now duke do la Rochefoucauld to(*k tlu; 
opportunity of persuading them to follow him in au attempt 
on the royalist garrison of Saunuir, which, however, was not 


successful. We have no .space to follow La Rochefoucauld 
through the tortuous cabals and negotiations of the later 
Fronde; it Is sntUcient to say that he was always brave 
and generally unlucky. His run of bad fortum* reached 
its climax in the battle of the Faubourg Saint Antnine 
(1652), where he was -liot through the liearl, and it wa.s 
thought that he would Iom* the siglit of both eye#. It wMs 
nearly a year l)cfore la- rcMAcrcd, and tlicii he found Jiim- 
self at liLs <-ountiy s-.jt <>f \'erlciiij, witli no result of 
twenty years tiglitin.r and intiiguing cxee[»t impaired 
liealtl), a ^'o•i»>u.'.ly enii».ii i.i -•*! fnrt’ua , and soin*’ nose for 
beaiinga grudge again t .diiiu-t l\m\ i>arty and man of 
importance in the .stab-, lb -jniit sonic }cirs in lliis 
ri-'tii -‘imaib and he wa^ f«t|-f on.ii“ ui-ai-jli (tliank.-^ cliiclly U\ 
the fidtdit v of (luurMjlfj uli.» li id Iim n in his .-crvic'c, and, 
p.is-.ing into the seiwice of Ma/iiln and of Condi'*, had 
acquired both wealth and inllu* lui i to bi- able to i< [lair in 
Some jnea-urc tin* bicaLli-- in bi-. loitiim- lb* ilid not, 
however, return to court lilo iiiui li in too- Al.t/nins death. 
Loui.s XI\'. was tlu-ii in the fidl ad-d l ncr i.t Iik absolute 
[)ower, and the tmbulenl aii-toci.irie anar< liy of tin- Fruiule 
was a thing utterly ot the ita-t. 

Somewhat earlier, La Ibudieioiu luld iiad tak» u lii> place 
in the salon ol Miulaino ile Sab]' . a iic n.l" i tlie old 
Rambonillet cuttiie, ainl the fouiidu-oi a kind"! .'■ina e-^sor 
to it. Jt was known that T/a Roelidonc ndd. lih' alino-t 
all lii.s more prominent contenq»"i .ii u li.ui -j ' til liis 
solitude in writing meiiioiis, wliih* the sje.iiid litt i.iry 
cmpl'^yineut of the Sabi.'* .'..ili.n wa- lie- 1 ibiii .iti- n ot 
at nn't s i\ru\ nti> 'i. In 1 lbi2. liow i \ i r. nion. ti' ul.le 
than nqaUatinii, ami not a little l oth, wa- n to him 
by a snriep’ itious puhlicativm of his im moir'-, < r \' hat 
purpurtid lie his inomoii", hy the l’J/i\ii-. Man} of 
his old liiciids wt'ie di‘Lpi\ wonnded, and he ha-tin* d to 
deti)' the authcntieit \ of the | uhiicatnai, a dioiial 

wdiich (as it seems, without any ica^on. w.- not \ ..i \ g-ne- 
rally aecepud. 'riiiei* \cais later (In'i."*! lie j uhl'-^hcd, 
tliougli witlnmt liis mniic, lie still iiior.* l.inioii> JI 
wliiidi .it oiu’c cstahli-.liMl liiin liiiili aiiionif tht m* n of 
letters of the time. About the same daU* Ik g in th-’ lin ed 
.ship with Madaim* th* la Fa\etre. wlneli L'li'i till the . inl 
of his life, 'idle gliiiipsi s whiili w** l!i\e of him lii-me- 
forw.ird are eliietly deii\ed Irom the 1 ttiis <‘1 Madaim* «le 
Se\igne, and, tlumgh tin } show him -iitKiinj aii* s from 
gout, an* on the wlnde ph i--ant. lb* li .•! a lii'h* of 
ilevoted I’riemL ; he was reeogiii/'d as a m"iaiist ami man 
of letters \>f the first rank; he muh! hi\'‘ enleied the 
Academy for the askiiui;; ami in tin* air* n d mea'-’ire id the 
lime.s his son the Prince de Maieillae, to wle in .-onie time 
! before his death he lesigned hi'' litk *- .ind honoui^, eiijoyei? 

^ a c«»nsiderable position at eouit \bo\e all, Lii Roehe- 
foucauld wa.s gemaally iveogni/i d b\ liis coiiteinpoiariLS 
from the kim; downwaid as a t\['e ol the ••Ider noblesse 
as it was before tlu* sun of the gn’it luonan li dimmed its 
brilliant qii.ditiis ddiis |.oviiion he has retained until tlie 
presentdn. Hediidai 1 ai i - on t In* litliot M.ireli Ircth 
of the diseasi* which Inel s" Iona toiiiiented him. 

La Roeln-buieauhrs eh.iraeter, if con-iileieil without the 
prejiiiliei* wliidi a dislike to lii-' etbieal views lias soim til:.' s 
oecasioned, is tlioioughl} u-pectable and even amiiblf. 
Like almost all Ids contemporaries, lie saw in ])olitics little 
more than a che- boaid where tin* people at l:ir:e *• ,ia 
I but pawns, and tin* glory and profit wen r»^ei\' i 1 - th.* 

; nobility. 'Idie wi igiil ot tt'stiimaiy. uhl.n :•» the 

I conclusion llial he was unusually scmpnloos hi', t oL^t^^cf, 
and that hi- I’l-mparatiN e ill succiss in ihi* 'inauh* aio-* 
more from tliis mi upulousiiess than fn>m .lotlniia else. 
He has bet u i barged with irresolution, ..ml ihe’c is some 
gnniml for admitting the charm* .so far as \o I'li iii uiice him 
one of tlio.sL* the keenness of whose intellect, together with 
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their apprehension of both sides of a question, interferes has sharpened their point to the* utmost, yet there is no 
with their capacity as men of action. But there is no loss of substance. The comparison which occurs most 
ground wliatcver f<n* the view which represents the Maxims frequently, and which is perhaps on tXe whole the justest, 
as the mere <»utcomo of the spite of a disappointed in- is that of a bronze medallion, and it applies to the matter 
triguer, (liMipi'ointed through his own uant of skill rather no less tlian to the form. Nothing is left unfinished, yet 
than c>f foil line. nono of the workmanship is finical. The sentiment, far 

Tiitcro)'ting, however, as he is when considered as a man from being merely hard as the sentimii'ttuUsts pretend, has 
and Ji'. a ty[»ical ligiire of a brilliant and historinilly a vein of melancholy poetry running through it •jvhicli calls 
im[»<'rl iiit class, his inqH)rtance as a sneial and historical to mind .the traditions of La Rochefoucauld’s devotion to 
is far inforipr to Iiis inq)ortance as a man of letti‘rs. the romances of chivtalry. The maxims arc never shallow; 
Ills wi»rk ill this respect consists of tlneo parts- letters, each is tho text for a whole sermon of application and 
MiiW'ira, and the J/././Z/z/s. 'Die h tters collected by the corollaries whicll any one of thought and experience can 
diligence of his latest editor excoeil i>ne luimired in number, write. Add to all this that the language in which they are 
and are bii>graphieally valuable, bu'^hles displaying not a wTitten is French, still at almost its greatest strength, and 
few of his Iitcrar\ eliaiactcristics ; but they need not further clmstcned but as yet not emasculated by the reforming 
dctiin u-s. d'li'' Mirinh'ii, when they are read in their inti uonciMif the 17th century, iind it is not necessary to say 
pro[)er form, yield in literary merit, in interest, and in more. To the literary critic nJ' less than to the man of 
value to no memoir'i of the time, not even to those of Ketz, tho world La llochofoucauhl ranks among the scanty 
between wlmiii and La riochefoucinhl there was a strange number of pocket, book's* to bo read and re-read with eve* 
mixture of enmity ami e>teem which resulted in a couple mnv admiration, instruetion, and delight. 


of nmst idiaraeleri-tic [»ortiail Ihit their history is unique 
in its stiwngein >.s. It has been said that a pirated edition 
appeared in liollaml, and tlii-j de'.[iite the author’s protc>t 
contimiLd be ro[*rinteil for sume thirty years. It Ihk 
been now [novod bcy»nid doubt or question to be a nieie 
cento of the work of half a dozmi ditVerent men, scarcely a 
third of which is I.a IbM liofniniuihl’s, and which could 
only have been possible at a time when it wa^ the habit of 
perv>n.s who frequented lit' raiy society to copy pell-mell in 
commoiqdace books the .MS. eonq»osi<-ions of their friends 
and others. Some VMrs after La llochefonoauhrs death a 
new ivci'ii'.ion a[»p! an-d, .'somewhat h-si incorrect than the 
former, but still largely adulterated, and thivS held its 
gruiiml for more tlian a century. Only in 1<S17 did any- 
thing like a genuine edition (even tlitm by no moans perfect) j 
appear. Thu however, had no such fate. The 

author rceditul tle-iu freijuciitly during his life, with 
alteration'^ and addition^ ; a lew were added after liis death, 
and it is iisu il now t > [irinl tin; wlnde of them, at whatever 
time they api»c:ircd, to^i^tln r. 'riius taken, they amount to 
about sjviMi hundn.'il in liUmoLr, in hardly any cast; ex- 
ceeding half a [iige In h ngth, and more frerpicntly con 
fined to two or thr i; lines, 'rim \iew’ of coiiiluct wdiich 
they illustrate is n-milly and not quite incorrectly summed 
up in the words “ everytliimr i.> reducible to the motive of 
self-in teivst.” Though not al»^olutcIy incorrect, the phra-^e 
is misleading. Tlie JA/.c/zz^.v are in no respect mere deduc- 
tions from or application.-* lif any .sueli general theory. 
They are on the (-(Uitrary independent judgments mi 
ditLrent rtdation.s of life, ditlereiit alleetions of the human 
mind, ami - ) forth, from which, taken together, the general 
vi-'w in ty bj deduced or rather cornpo-^ed. Smitirnental 
rn •r.ili'-t< have Iinidly protected again.-t this view, yet it is 
to doelaini again.st it in general than to find a Haw 
in the .-i-’.ei.il part.-* of which it is made up. With a few’ 
exceptiori-i l.a liochcfoucaiild’s niaxinis represent the. 
matured i* -c.!t of the reflexion of a man deeply versed in 
the budijfL.-:- .Hid pleasures of the world, and passcssed of 
an extr lor liu Li ily lino ami acute intellect, on the coinluct 
and riioti\' wLi. h lj:r.o guided himself and his fellows. 
Tla-n/ ift a .it’!'; tnee in them of personal spite as of 
iJb/;///zzAvz^’ /A t/ /. I’.iir tlj.- astonishing excc-llcnce of the 
literary iiieiiiirn )ii v. I jImi they are conveyed is even more 
remarkable tlu?i t:.t; - n i-.j.] «-oinidiie.ss of their ethical 
import. l]y.nii.jri;.r the 1. >nr fpialities of brevity, clearness, 
fulness of iTieniiiii_^ p.,irit La Hochefoucauld has no 
rival. Hm Mffj-nn.-; are ij<'\er mere epigrams ; they arc 
never platitu ie- ; thev ar-^ never dark .sayings. He has 
packed them so full oi iiicnning that it would be impo8.sibIe 
to pack them closer, yet there is no undue compression; he 


The <‘*lilinns mI’ L;i noi lieroiuaulirs Ma.cims publi.slK‘(l in hio 
I lih'tinir* hfiir the il.itr-! {t'tt H j)rhirt!}ni\ 1660, 1071, 1675, 

I l«i7.s. An inqiurt.inlt I'llitinn wliiih up|M!urml after his death ill'' 
j Lina iii.iy ijink .ilniost with tliesc. As longas Xhv Memnim reniained 
! ill the state ah(»\e de.-.enl»ed iio edition of them need be inentionod, '* 
; anil noiii' of the » oinplele w<iiks was possil»le. There have been. 

' se\ti il olitioijs nioH. or h‘s.s (•oiii])l(‘tii in tin? last si'V'enty years, but 
they are all Ihiown into the shade by that of MM. Gilbert and 
GiHinl.iuIt, IStJs M, in the si iies of (JSmnds ^^cricaina dcla France^ 
y v<»Is. Tlii.s c. loinpii te, ns to the text, but a glossary and soinO 
j o>lnr ad'ijtiDii.il iniileis have \et to appear. Tins L'lndsomest; 

I sejiiii.it.‘ (ditiim <»f tlie .lAz e/y/z.s is the so-called ^dilloft, des Bihlio^ 

’ l.s7o ; but cheap and ham I y issues arc plentiful. (G. SA.) 

LA SALliM, chief city of La Salle county, Illinois, U.S., ! 
is situated on the right bank of the Illinois river, imvigablo, 
lip to this point, about NO niilcs south-w^est of ChicagOf 
with whicll it is conncctcil by the Illinois and Michigan. 
(\in.il as well by rail. La ISalle'iH a rising commercial 
city, with iniinufiH toric.s of glass, sulphuric acid, and soda- 
a'-h, and some c.v[)ort of ice, as well as extensive zuil) . 
rolling mills tho only works of the kind in the United 
States. The siqqjly of bitnmindns coal in the vicinity is 
large, the output of the mines being 1,000,000 tonsannu* • 
ally. Tlie po^nihition in 188U was 7847. 

LA SALLK, Rokkkt (kvvKUEU, Sikuu dk (1643-1687)^ 
a French explorer in North America, was born at Rouen 
in Xovemlzcr 1GL5. Tie became a settler in Canada, and 
about IGGO, leaving his trading post at La Chine, above 
Montreal, he sought to reach China by way of the Ohio> .. 
supposing, from tho reports of Indians, this river tofloW; 
into the Pacilic. He made explorations of the coantr]^v 
between the Ohio and the lakes, but, when Joliet and' 
Marejuette made it evident that tho main river Mississippi' 
emptied in the (liilf of Mexico, he conceived a vest projew '. 
lor ext(;n(ling the PTencdi power in the lower Mississippi 
v:jlh y, and thence attacking Mexico. He obtained extooi- . 
^i\e grants from the French Oovemment, rebuilt • Port 
Frnritcnac, c.stablishod a post above Niagara Falls, and built . 
a small vc.^std, in wdiicb he sailed up the lakes to GWoen 
P»:iy. Thence, despatching bis vessel freighted with furSf'; 
he [iroceeded with the rest of the party, in boats and ott j 
h>ot, to tlie Illinois river, near the head of which ho began, 
a post called Fort Crevc Cceur, and a vessel in which t>. 
dc.sceiid the M i.s.sis.sippi. Not hearifig of his vessel on thi 
hikes, he <l(tached Hennepin, with one companion, to 
ascend the Mississippi from tho mouth of the niinois, and# 
leaving Tonty, with five men, at Port Creve Cocur, ha a 
retuiiic.d l)y land ’:o Canada. Towards the close of l®®y 
J^a Salle, with a party in canoes, again reached, the head ol 
Lake :Michigan, at the present site of Chicago, a nd, making 

^ 1*110 full origliial title was Ml/Usohm au Sentencu ft Jfaximea 
Morales, • 
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the long portage to •the Illinois, descended It to the 
Mississippi, which he followed to its month, where he set 
up a cross and tlyj arms of France, April 9, 1682. La 
Salle fell sick on his voyage up the river, and sent on 
intelligence of his success, which was carried to France by 
Father Membr^S, and was published in Hennepin’s work in 
>683. When La ,5^alle reached France, projects were taken 
up by thi Government for an expedition against the rich 
mining country of northern Mexico. Plans were submitted 
by La Salle and by Peualosn, a renegiulc Si>iiniard, who, 
while governor of New Mexico in IfidL*, had penetrated 
apparently to the Mississip[)i. J^a Salfe was accordingly 
sent out in July 1684, with four vessels ami a small bcnly 
of soldiers, ostensibly to fonml an c^lablislnncnt at the 
mouth of the Mississippi, but really to push on and secure 
a favourable base of opertUions, uud gain the aid of the 
Indians against the Spaniards, while awaititig a •more 
powerful force under Pehalosa. 'Hie dt.sign was s«) well 
masked, and subsequentl}'’ m!s^epr^■sCI.!ed, tliat he is 
generally said to have been carricil beyond the Mississi[»[»i 
by the treachery of Beaujeu, a ' ulliccr cunimanding 
one of the vessels. After running along the coast, La 
Salle returned to Espiritii Sarilo liu*/, 'fexas. 'riiere he 
landed his soldiers, but lost one vessel Nsitli valuable stores. 
He refus(Ml Beaujeu’s odVr to obtain aid for him from the 
West Indies, and when that (dlicer, !icc,ading to his orders, 
sailed back, La Salle jmt up a rude fort. Then /or two 
years, from January 1685 to January 1687, he wastt‘d the 
time ill aimless excursions by land, ni ver getting beyinid 
the present limits of Texas, and making no atlcmtd to 
explore the coast or reach tlie Mis^as>jp[)i with liis remain- 
ing vessel. His colonists and s<»hlii‘ry ilwimllcd away; no 
reinforcements or expedition under l^.•halo^a arrived ; ami 
in January 1687, leaving part of his force at Fi>rt St 
Louis, he set out? with the rest to rc.icli Canada ])y way 
of the Mississippi to obtain relief. His barslmcss atid 
arbitrary manner had provoked a biK*^'!* tccling among liis 
followers, and he was assassinated on the 19th of March, j 
near the Trinity river. Some ot I he survivors rea« hcil | 
Toiity’s post on the Arkansas, 'and reiurinMl to Franco by ! 
way of Canada. The party left at the fort were nearly all 
cut off by the Indians, a few' sur\ivors liasing been rescued 
by a Spanish force sent to root out the Frcucli. 

For the various opemtions of La S ill**, the « ld« f workn arc 
no\nn*H Dcscripfion of LoitisiaHtr, IjIs:*,; Lc <'k r( <i’s KatalUsJnnnit 
o/i/uFaifJi.^ 1(591; Toiity's (ir>u7'». nud .loutel’s 1 171d'; 

and the inuuense collection of :i1s piil)lisluMl l>y ^l.ir;;iy 

(8 Vols. 8vo, Paris, 1875-78). Hemu piu lOitl Lr ( U-Utj’s acewuuls 
' were published partially in Shea’s (fn rtf >>/ f hr. Mississippi^ 

and recently entire. La Salle’s early e\|ilovatioiis liave been dis- 
.ousaed by Tailhan, Vcrivaii, nml Ske.i, Jjistoii< al M-hohus generally 
relfcting the daima sot up hy Margiy. r.nKinan gives La Sallen 
whole career in liis Dijicoirrif of (hr iTr.sf^ iiKuliiu'd, r, 
greatly iu his Xa jSa/Zc, iWton, LsTO. (.1. (L S.) 

LASCAR, an Anglo-Persiaii term (from fasldar, an 
army), which formerly meant a non-combatant, or public 
follower of the ordnance department. Later on it came 

S amoan any supernumeraries, ami especially the natixe 
ilors engaged to supplement the crews of European 
vossels in tho Eastern waters. 'I'lic. term is at present 
applied generally to tho seafaring populations of the 
Indian seaboard* manning British vcssel.s sailing bctwcou 
England and the East. The reninsnlar and Oriental niul 
other large stoamship comi»anies now employ the hnscars 
almost exclusively, proferrijig them tr) European crews on 
account of their greater docility, temperance, and obedience 
to orders. Nearly all are Mohammedans, and, beaide.s their 
several native tongues, speak among tliomselvcs a sort of 
lingua franca based on Hindustani, with a considerable ad- 
oiixtaiw of English, Arabic, and other elements, Tho w ord 
wear itj still applied somewhat in its former sense to tent- 
pitciMn^ inferior artillerymen, coolies, or sutlers. 


^ LASCARTS, CoxsTAXTTNE ( 1 -1105), an cminont 
Greek scholar, w;i« n member of the fiiniily whicli in the 
13th century had furuislied three emperors of Nic.ca, ami 
was born at Condautinoplo, but in what year i.s unknown. 
After the full of Coll'^! ii!tinoj)lD in 1153, b»j took refuge in 
Italy, wh(*rc Franeorn Sfor/a, duke of Milan, ap[»ointcd 
him Greek lutia* tn lil-; (l.iughter nij)polyta, afterwards 
married to Alplmnsu, kin'^ (»f Naples. It was at Arilan that 
Zarot I'liblishcMl in 1-1<^ tin' a ritm'indftrtt (//‘.r.v/, sicr (*nvi- 
jniithmii (}>'({) ()rahn,u.< /*<////////>, i)f La.^cari^^, remarkable 
a.s being th(‘ lir^tbojJc « iitlu ly in t jiat language issued Iroru 
the [Jiinting [tc.ss. Alt. !’ le.txliig Milan, L.'iseaii.'' taught 
tor some, time in Home ;:mi 1 in \.i[»]rs, )»ut idlimutL-ly, on 
the invitation of the inledjitaiit . .-i ilh-d in Messina, where 
h(i continued to tcirli puitln l> until his di-ath in 1493. 
Among hisnuim rons [.iqaN li. le w thi* c. lebi.it'al Tiedro 
Bembo. Lascari-’Leipieatln-ji hi-^ lioiary of xalii.iblc JISS, 
to the senali* of .^fe'^^lna : thf ci'lli.iinn w:l'^ aftfawards 
earned (dV to S[):iin ami l--dg,-d in fli- r.M itn’il. 

lif'iili-'. \\w f i ! it m ‘I, 'ih. >t ^ \\ I , i li ]| . - ( i • . j M , • I I ; ' g fi'C-i’M 1 is 

wrofi'lillh nf :m)\ kiicl .‘iinl Hi.'li'ii-j u!- ■ •!> ilfo-uitlifiiii- 

port;iie*«* \\ lli< ll :il I.h'Ik to liiv. Jt.t <.iii . t »1 J .ltd , nt' tho 

o \ nal nit lO t'k 1' .iiiiiii'^ ill Il.tly, 'I'w.* iiltl.* ' : • n i ^ s kv liim on 
Sid I i. I ll•^ .iii'l ( '.il .l»i i.iii \\ Iin idil \\ 1 it idi I’l 1 1 ! ■ ■ k • 1 1* in-t I'ul*- * 
' H'-lw-il ! V M .in 'll), II 1 II 1 .Mill :ilu d\ .1. .1 I . r-! n.’ • >1 \-\ / 1.-.- -i im m 

til*’ Ii.l‘li'-f‘ > 't tit S*''/ ft I > r>i I . /. Ml -li - - . 1 1 .1 i'll ' IS, is 

to Ih* iMiiinl ill till* t‘.i-t \ 1.111111. 1*1 t!," M't.,. ■ ••nni’' isnt, 

IlMtto ''<•1111* lt‘tli‘1, .»t I.,is( M ill til. ^ 

^fttf r(fr,is,s f t rit 1 1 iiiniihS'i ff , . St I \ 1 111 ii.M . ;i, 

on i‘ s ( ! !'’ • > fin •p! • hk' I'.ili*-, j '‘i."' 

LA S( 1 M S, J n \ N N J nr Jam.'. (. •. Ill 5 1 "i ), .sar- 
named I{hyn»hlcenu.■^ from the ri\ er llhyndaeti- in Ilith\iiiu, 
Lis native province, w;h b.»ni abtait IIL'^. lie vvas a 
I immlM.r of the iin[)ciial family iit J.ascail.", and after rim. 
j tail of (.'oii.'s!aritino[dt; lh*d into Italy, wLlix' tiliitiat ly ho 
I hmnd ivfiiLte at the eourt c>f Loian/o de’ .Mulio, wlio'-o 

intcrmi'di.iiy he w.is witli the sull.in I'aju/id 11. in ihu 

piiicha-'C of Greek MS^. for the Meilicfati Idj.iiy. On 
the expulsion of the M«di('i fiom Florriu'r, ut tiiO 
invitation of Cltarh- \ III. of Fi.incia iiinoxi.l to I'mis 
(1195), wlierc lie l.iuglit pnlJiGy, alMioiieh Iio doe-^ imt 
appear fi> have, had any otiieial or ^.llaridl eonr.* xl« n uitli 
the uni\er.Mtv. Among his [nipils wi ie Giiln Imr.- JIioI.ius 
ami Daiie.sius. By' laiuis .\ 1 1. In* wa^ M \m,d tiii.i‘s 
cm[ih»yed on vaiioii'5 mi.'-doi:^: and in 1515 )io 

aj»[»eai\s ti» liave aceeptnl the invitation i.j Li o .V. to take 
rhargi’ of tlie fJri'i’lv colh gc he Inul foi;nd» il at Koine. Wo 
afteiward.s Uml LaM*aris employed aloim’ with I’.mlaai.s by 
Francis J. in the formation of the roy.il Id i.uy' at Foil- 
taimbleui, ami al^o again .sent in tlie >Li\ii' ot the French 
cn>wn to W'hiec. lie died at Kerne in le.'io, 

Ih* iilitrd or vMu|»‘ .1 -r .. ' I,,\innnnt, m 

Si'Vril Id.'k'^. I’liiidi.i . imi ; ('/'■ Hr f, rum Sthnliis 

fi/’.r ' '*. i-’l.in iii-i*, .iniiul ! I'M f • •/ , t J' tt.n'ni, in m^rip 

nun r'sfitnf.f^ h'oliH', l.»I7 ' • - t ii/)n liOtf, if fit'. 

iliiiph n'u -n antrr ,n n.i... < , lioiiu*, l.MS; /V rrns 

fir,rr,ttnm i >((• rn t o t.i j ‘ '///./ ,t Ilf l'ari.‘<. 1536. 
Srf .lioiu", Jii’-ifi" r’. i , \ ILnly, J h' (int'i'is Hfnsf/'f 

hus] .Hid I’l.iN I«’’s H.'rf, //■ /, ^ (• 

L.\R GASAS, I> Ml riM.itMi'. to: (1 174 1566), for .some 
time bishop i»f Ghi.ipa in Mi*\ieo, and known to po.-terily 
as “Tho Apostle of tin* Indic.s,’’ was a native of Si'villc, 
where, he was born in 1171. Hi.s father, one of tlie com- 
panitans i)f (.’oluinl-ns in the voyage which re.sultcil in tho 
di.si overy of the New AVorld, was rich enough to b * :tbb‘ 
to send him to Sal.ainanca, where he graduaVed. In i *98 
honccoinp.inieil his fatlier in an expedilimi umler Golnndms 
to the W e.st Indies, fn>m which he returned in i 50t> , and 
in 150‘J ho went with Nicolas de tlvando, t »e .ovunur, to 
Hayti, where ciglit years afterwards ho wa. admiiiCvi to 
priestly orders, being the lirst person to reci im* that conse- 
cration in the colonics. In 1511, the conipiut ol Cuba 
having been resolved on, he passed over to tliat island to 
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take part in tlie work of population and pacification,” and 
in 15 III or 1511 ho witiicsscil and vainly endeavoured to 
check the fearful massacie of Indians at (\ioiiao. Soon 
aftcTwanls there was assigned to Iiiiu and liia friend 
lleiitoria a I.irL;e vill.ii'e in the neighhonrhood of Xagua, 
with a number of Indians attached to it in what was known 
as “ iv}»iMliniiento ” (aUotnient\ and like the rest of his' 
conntryineii he sim^lu to make the most of this opportiinily 
for grow ill;; rieh, but al tlie same time he ueeasionally ci le- 
brati I iii.i'S and preaelied. Soon, lu)W'e\er, having bect>me ^ 
deeply eoiivineod of the injustice and other moral evils ^ 
Connected with tin* repartimiento sn stern, ho began to ; 
preach ag liiist it, at the same time giving up his own slaves. 
With the consent i)f his partner he n''>olved to go to Sjriiii 
in the eau"'.* of tlie o[»[»re^>'‘i] iialixe", and tho rcwsult j»t his | 
repre^eiilalioii'' w is that in IbliJ (Virdinal .limeni*/ (MiiN^d I 
a coinmi-siini of tlire:s llit'ronvniiles t') be sent out for the | 
reform of abuses, I.is Casas binisi-lf, with the title of 
“ protei'tor of tho Indians” ln’ing appointeil, witli a sal.irv, 
ti> advi- ' aii'l inform rliein. This coinniission had not l>een 
long at San Domingo, however, before Las (\isa.s bec.mie 
painfully aware <»f tlie indilb‘n.*nee of his coadjutors to the 
eauso wliieli lie him-elf had so closely at heart, ami .hily 
1517 foun 1 1dm again in Spain, whon* he di veloped his 
scheme for tin* complete liberation of the Indian^, — a 
scheme whieli not luily inehided facilities for einigration 
from Spun, but was intemk-d to give to each Spani-li 
lesideiit in the colonies tlie li-eht of imjmrting t welve negro 
slaves. The eiiiigrati m movement pro\Cu ’ failm *, and 
Las (.\i-is liv.‘d long eiioiuji to e\[»rt*ss his sorrow and 
sham* for ha\ingbeen .so slow to [lorceive th.it the Afiii-.uis 
were as iniich entitled to the rights of man as weic the 
natl\» - of the New Wurhl ( )verwhelnied with disappoint 
iiieni, lie u tiu.d to the l^ominican monastery in lla}ti. 
wle ri* h'* inined th'"* onler in 15'J*J, and devoted eight yeais 
(»f i*\tr»oii • s. ( hision to tin* anjui'itioii of that store of 
cla.sded and .s ‘liohistic le, lining which apju*ars so euiioiisly 
in all hi- writing-^. Abuut 15,‘)0 lie ajipears to have re- 
vi.dt-d the Spinidi court, but «ui wliat precise erraml or 
with what i- -nit [- not know n ; the vaguenes.s and confusion 
the r- c u l- n{ ilii. peiiod .if his life extends to the time 
wli M, .lit' r ti. Mi-xico, Nicu’agua, IVrn, and 

ih, in the cui-i* of religion an I of his order, lie 
undertook an e.^pedition m 15;) 7 into 'ru/.ulutlan or llie : 
Tierr.i d-* (lucii.i ^‘‘Liiid of War"), tlm inliabitiiils of I 
whi'*}i W' i.‘, childly tlirniiL'li hi- tact and skill, peaceably . 
convi'ited tri (.'hristiiudty, ma-s bi.-ing cidcbrated for tin- 
fir-t tim* among-t them in the m.w'Iy founded town of 
K ildnal in 155 s. In 1.5.5'.< LisCa-.is was .sent to Spam | 
to obtain Dominican r.-cmits, .md thuuigli la^iysa, gencml • 
of tie- urler, and <-onfes-.;i id Dliiih*s V., Im was .successful ' 
in I'bt lining rii.uiv royal oid»is and letters whicli were 
sappo-i-.l to lie j.ivoiiiablc to Ids futcrpii-r, among c>th(*i’s 
tii.t w'hif ii prohibiti'd for Ih*- lime being the entrance of 
an;/ 1 1 \- S|,,,, iil int'> Tiiziihillan I)iii'ing thi.s stay in 
Kiii"p*, whi'li l.i-iel inoie than lour year-, he mort* than 
ftif.' l (b.niiinv t» -ee (’h.irle-, whom the busine-.s 

of t'" ■ ' iipii- V..J- d-<a)ning there; he .al'.o flni'J^ WTote 
liis I’/ /,./' Hi y/M . L*'rA.ijly lleason.s’ ) in defence of the 
lib'll.* -i-i Tfj.- Indein- ;u)*l the Ittrrisnii'i Uthuiun In 
/A .n// , /,/. I„.H th * l iiti-rof w'liifli w.'c- published . 
^orm: tw ■•!..• \( ii>, 1 it«*r. ami hris -incf* be*-!! ti.iii.-lated into ; 
s'V'.-i’.d Iviup' Ui luigaag -^ In 1 5 L'5 he, refmseil the • 
M*-*ici!i bi-liopid- (d f'ii/i*o, but was pn vailed upon to | 
ac.-'.'pt that |'>f ('hii[ci, for wldcli he sailed in 15'11. j 
Th'A irt**l ut ‘M.ry p'llal b/the ofljeials, and outraged with j 
p.i -i*»nat“ hatrd b/ jji- cmjnt r\ men in hi.s attempt to | 
cury <*-it tlje ‘‘ n* A’ 1 iv. whi'li lii- linnianity had pro- 
c'lri-d f'-eo the Ibiu* d i. . (jioj refiiio” in the Seville 

eui'ion <1 jd.s , 1 5.VJ;, ho retnrm;d to Spain and 


resigned his dignity three years afterwards (1547). In 
1550 he met Sepulveda in public debate on the theses 
drawm from the recently published Ai MoifUi pro lAhro de 
Jiisfia Belli Causis^ in whieli the latter had maintained the 
lawTnlne.ss of waging unprovoked war upon the natives of 
tho New World. The course of the discussion may still be 
traced in the account of tlie “ Disput»i*«” contained in the 
( )hrits{ 1 552). Ini 555 Las Casas successfully remonstrated 
w ith riiilip 11. against the linancial project for selling tho 
reversion of the “ encomienila.s,” — a project wdiich would 
have invidveil the Indian.^ in liopeles.s bondage. In July 
of the following year he died’ at Madrid, whither he had 
gone to urge (and with .success) the necessity of restoring 
a court of justice which had been repres.sed in Guatemala. 

A /fis*,uii( if-' f'i'i Imliitft w.«s left liy Las (’:isas to the convent of 
S;in Crcg.iiKi ;it Vall.iiliiliil, with diicctioii.s that it sliould not he 
piini Ml I'oi* folly Ve ils. IldTrrji, }iow:.\ci*, was pcriiiiltcil to con- 
sult it for liis I'/tsfiK ill Ch m rnf (ItJOl). It .'iftcrwards lay neglected 
until the lo'V.d Ac. nil my of llistoiy took it up with nii iniention 
of puhlishiiig it. 'J'li.it iiiti-mion was aflenvanls abandoned ; Pre.s- 
cott, who .ippeal's to li.ive .seen I hr MS., hopes Dial it may vrl ho 
guru to thr woilil. .SUi Irhrs of the life of La.s Ca.saa liavc been 
gi\rn by Lloii iitr ami by yhiintan.i. The Kngli.sh rradrr will lind 
adr«|Uilr notn rs in ihr apprinlix 1o hk. ii., chap, viii., of IVescott’s 
i'liivithn <*/■ JAmco, :iud III tnr eojiioiis iiionograjih of Sir Arthur 
j Helps ( A//'* fg' A//S ro.sv/v, l.si’i.s). 

I LA>(’G, or L \m ki, .loiiN. See Alasijo, vol. i. p. 413* 

I L \SSA. Sec Lii\s\. 

LASS.\I,LL, Im kiunand (LS25-I8G4), the originator 
(*f th e social-d 'Mincratie movcmorit in Germany, was born 
at llrc'-lau in IS25. Like Karl Marx, the chief of interna- 
tioii'il .socialism, he was of Jew'ish e.xtraction. liis father, a 
! [irosperous mersliant in lirebluii, intended Ferdinand for a 
businc.*'S carci,!’, and with this view' .sent him to the com- 
mercial sclnxd at L(‘IjKic; but the boy, having no liking 
lor that kind of life, girt liirnself transferred to the 
iini\er.''ity, at Iheslau, and afterward at llerlin. His 
favourite stmlie.-. w'(‘ni ]»hilol(>gy and [dnlo.sophy ; he became 
an aid Jilt Hegelian, and in politics was one of tlie most 
adv.iiieed. Having comiileted hi.s univer.sity studies in 
Is 15, he began to wiite a w'ork on Heraclitus from tho 
He*geli;ui point of view ; but it was soon interrupted by 
more stirring interests, and did ind see the light for many 
ycir'4. I’roni tho Khine country, where ho settled for a“ 
time, ho went to Pari.s, and made the acquaintance of his 
great ciunpatriot Ih'ine, wlio conceived fur him the deepest 
.‘-Miipatliy and admiration. In tho letter of introduction 
to Varnliagen von Fuse, w hich tlic poet gave Las.sallo when 
Ilf relnrned tu lierlin, there is a .striking portrait of the 
\oiing man. Heine .speaks of his friend La.ssaUe as a 
young man of the mo.st remarkable endowments, in whom 
the wiliest knowledge, the greatest acuteness, and the 
Tu-h»*st of expression are combined with an energy and 
practical ability which excite his astoiiisliment, but adds, 
in lii.s half-mocking way, that he is a genuine son of the 
new i ra, without even tin* pretence of modesty or self-denial, 
who will assert and enjoy liiin.self in the world of realities. 
At Leilin La-.salle became a favourite in some of the most 
di-tingui'<hed circles ; even the veteran Humboldt was 
fa ciimted by him, and used to call him the Wviiderkind, 
ib re it wji'i, also, towards the end of 1845, that he met 
the l:idy with whom his life was to bo associated in so 
n ni l rk aide a way, tlie Countess Hatzfeldt. She liad becui 
‘epaiatcil from iier husband for many years, and was at 
feud with him on o^uestions of property and the custody 
of th'.ir children. With characteristic energy Las.salle 
attached himself to the cause of the countess, whom he 
b«*Iievtd to have been outrageously wronged, made a special 
study of law, and, after bringing the case before thirty-six 
tribunals, reduced the powerful count to a coiiipromiso on 
terms most favourable to his client. The process, which 
la.sted ten years, gave rise to not a little scandal, especially 
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that of the C<meUenge»c1Mte^ which pursued Lassalle all involved. Berlin, Leipsic, Frankfurt, and the industiiul 

the rest of his life. This “ affair of the casket ” arose out centres on the Uhiiie, \\cre the chief scenes of his activity, 
of an attempt by the c|)iiutesa\s friends to get possession of His greate.st success wa^ nn the Khine, where in tlic hiiin 
a bond for a large life annuity settled by the count on his mersof 1S()3 ami 18GI his travels as missionary of the m-w 

mistress, a Baroness Meyendorf, to the prejudice of the gospel resembled a tiimuphal procession. The agitation 

countess and her children. Two of Lassalle's comrades was growing rapidly, but Ini li.nl acliieved little sulishuitial 
Buccaeded in carryin«^()ff the casket, which contained the success when a moht unwoitliy diiutJi closed his cauer. 
lady’s jewels J[n)iu the baroness’s room at a hotel in Cologne. While posing as the Messiah of the [)()or, Lassalh? was a 
They were prosecuted for theft, one of them being con- man f)f deciiledly fashiunable and luxiiih)Us habits. IJis 
demned to six months^ imprisonment; Lassalle, accused of su[)pers were well kiio\Mi a^ amou^ tlie most exquisite in 
moral complicity, was acipiitted on appeal, lie w’us not so Berlin. It was the must pujuant teature of his life that 
fortunate in 184:0, when he umhu’went a ycAr’s durance for he, one of the gildcal youth, a cuunoi>sciir in sNim s, and a 
resistance to the authorities at Diis.seldorf during the learned man to boot, had be(.«»niu agitator and the chamjiioii 
troubles of that stormy period. But going to prison was of tlie working man. In (»iie •»! the liteiaryand fashionable 
quite a faiidliar ox|jerienee in laissalle’s life. Till 1850 circles of Berlin he had iiu t a l:uly, a Fiauluin von 

Lassalle resided mostly in the Uhine country, prosecuting Lhirmiges, for whom he at once h it a passimi, which was 
the suit of his friend the ^oimtess, linishing the work on ardently reciprocated. In the snniim r nf Isbl he met her 
Heraclitus, which was not published till 1858, and taking agaiiKUi the Bigi, when they ri M^lvi-d to many. .She was 
little part in political agitation, biB over a helpful friend a young lady of twenty, dendedly uncumLiitional and 
of the working men. Ho was not allowed to live in Berlin oiigiual in character, but the daii^lit» i i»f a J.avariaii 
because of his eoimexiou with the disturbances 01 48. In diplomatist tluui resident at (ieue\.i, wlu) was angry 
1859, however, he entered the city dis:iiiis,M.i as a carter, beyond all bounds when he heard ot tin [.mpo ed mati h, 
and iinally, through the indueiu'o of 11 irnboJdt with the and would have absolutely nothing tn ib» with J.as-salle. 
king, got permission to stay there. 'I’he same year he The lady was impiisoiied in Lli* own icimi, and scon, 
published a remarkable paiiqihlct on the Ifalian. \Vttr and ai)parently under tlu‘ intluence of veiy .iue-tionai»b‘ j.rus' 
the Mission of Prussia, in which he caim forward to w^rii sure, rcmuinced J^as.^allo in favoui d unctlier admirer, a 
his countrymen agaimst going to tlie rcseiie of Aiistra in Wallachiiii, Count von Bacowitza. Lassalle, who had 
her war with France. Ho pointed out that if France iTrove j resulted to every available means to gain hi-^ end, was now 
Austria out of Italy she might annex Savoy, but could iu>^ I mad with iagi‘, and sent a challengt‘ Imth to the Iad}’s 
prevent the rcstonition of Italian unity under Victor | father and luu- betrothed, wliich was accepted by the latter. 
Emmanuel. France was doing the work of (.lermany by j At the (Jaruiigi‘, a subuiL (»f f.'em va, the im cling tuok 
weakening Austria, the great cause of Herman disunion | ])]ace on the morning of Augu4 li'^dK when Iai.s,sulle 
and weakne.s8; Biiissia should form an alliance with , was mortall} wounded. In s[»ite i*f mo ] i a foolish ending, 
PTanco in order to drive out * Austria, and make herself 1 Ids funeral was that of a martyr, and by many of his 
supremo in Germany. After their realization by Bismarck adherents lie lius l.ceii rcgarih‘d since with h‘eruig> alnmst 
those ideas havo becemo sutHcdeiitly commonplace; but | of religious ili votion. 

they wore nowise obvious wlien thus [.ublished by Lassalle. j Lassalle did not lay claim to any sttecial originality a^ a 

III 18G1 he published a great work in two volumes, the j socialistic thinker, nor did he publish any .^y.-tt-matic 

System of Aajutirrd liiijfd.'u I statement his vitwvs. His aim w.i^ m»t srinitilic 

Hitherto liXssalle had been known only as the author : tlu'nreiic conq.letene^s, but tlu* pi.ictical niu- «)i i-i^aiii/mg 
of two learned works, as connected with an extraordinary | and lanancip.iting the working cl;l'^M‘s ; aiul hi'' plai.' were 
lawsuit which had become a wide sjinad .scandal, and as a | jiromulg.ited m occasion d speeches and painplihr^ as the 
young man of whom even the most tlistinguislied veterans | cii'>es of his ai^if.itioii seeiiu’d lo demand. ^ et hi*' h:aling 
expected great things. Now liegan the short-lived aeti\ity i iile.is are siillii‘iently elt\ir ami simple. Like a tine 
which was to give him an historical significance. It was Hegelian he saw tlma* stages in the de\i lojaueiit ut lubnur* 
early in 1862, when the struggle of Bismarck with the the am-u nl and leudal ])eiind, wliich, lliroui:li tin* .'ubjic- 
Prussian liberals was already begun. i..ass.dle, who had lion cd the l.ilM)iirer, sDiight .solidarity without Ireeilorn ; 
always b^en a democrat of the most advanced typo, s.iw the leign of ciqutal and the middle ela^'-is, i slablished in 

that ail opportunity had come for asserting a third great 1789, which sought freedom by tle^tro) iiig ^oluhiri^y ; and 

cause — that of the working men — which w<udd oiitHank the new era, beginning in ISIS, whidi would reconcile 
the liberalism of the middle classes, ami might even com- .solidarity with frcediuii by intiodiuing tlie principle of 
maud the sympathy of the Government. Hi.s political as.sociatioii. It was ihe and ‘'lai ting-puint ol his 

programme was, however, entirely subordinate to the social, opinions that, under the i inpire of caiutal and so long as 
that of bettering the condition of the wmkingdas.sfs, for the working man was merely a iccri\cr of wages, iu> 
^hicU lie believed the schemes of .Schulze- 1 )elitzseh were inq»rovement in his comlitii'ii could be i xpeded. This 
Utterly inadeciuatc. Lassalle Hung himself into the career position he baindiMl on the well kimwn law of wages 
of agitator with his accustomed vigvnir. His worst dillicul formulated by Bicardo, and accepted by all the leading 
ties were with tho working men themselves, among whom economist'^, that waets are controlled by the onlinarv 
he met tho mo.st discouraging apathy. For a war to tlie relations of supply ami ilemaml, tliat a rise in wages leads 
knife with the liberal press he W’as (piite prepared, and he to an increase in the labouring p(*pulation, whicli, by 
accepted it manfully. His mission us organizer and cinanci- increasing tlu‘ siq»ply ol labour, is tollowi d by a cor- 
pator of the working class lasted only twH) years and a half, rc.^pomling fail of wages. 'Ihus pojmlation im ivas."* of 
In that period he issued about twenty separate publications, decreases in tixcd relation to tho rise or fall of w,i.. 
ttiost of them speeches and pamplilots, but one of them, that The comiition ot the wmking man will neu r peiin.im itiy 
against Scluilze-DoUtzsch, a considerable treatise, and all rise abo\e tlie mert* standard of living n tii-juil t..i hi'j 
full of keen and vigorous thought. He foundoil tho .sub'^istem o, ami the contimuHl supply of bis !. L it alic 
“ Allgemeiiier Doutscher Arbcitorvorcin,” wais its president held that tlie co uperatbe .schemes of Schul. i- IV •n. 

and almost single handed champion, conducted its affairs, the principle of “self lielp *’ were utterls inadLqmCo, nw the 
and carried on avast correspondence, not to niontiou about obvious reason that the working classes woie di^tiiute i*f 
a dozen state prosecutions in which he was during that period capital. Ihc struggle of the working man helping himself 
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with his em[>ty poi'kcts against the capitalists he compared ' Having received his fifst 'QUiversily educetloh at ChristiattiHi 
to a battle witli teeth and nails against modern artillery, he went to Oeriliany, aild continued his phUolodc&l sthdleA 
111 short, Lis-;:il]o accepted the orthodox political economy ' at Heidelberg and Bontt. The laKer liniVemty. though 
to slii‘W that the inevitable operation of its laws left no only founded a few years previously (iii 1818), had alteadj^ 
hope f(»r tliL* \vt>rking classes, and that no remedy could be become one of the chief centres of Oriental studies. Ths 
foiiiiil iuil l>y abolishing the conditions in which these laws lectures of A. W. von Schlegel, the distinguished critic and 
h id tlii.ir validity -in oth8r words, by abolishing the leader of the German lloniantic school, who shares \9trith 
j.ivs. iil relations of labour and capital altogether. And F. Bopp the honour of having founded the dritical 6chd'6l 
tlii> fM'ild only be done by the productive association of of tSanskrit philology, were especially attractive to ths 
ill • working men with money provided by the state. 'Hio young Norwegian, and deteriniucd him henceforth to deVotiS , 
.*>t dis of luiropc had spent hundreds of millions in silly his entTgie.s miiefly to the exploration of the newly-opened 
dynastic Mpiablilcs, or to aj>peasc. tlie wounded vanity of mine of Indian literature. Having acquired a sound 
royal mi^lresNt•s ; why refuse to advance a few ini]lii>ns knowledge of Sanskrit, h? spent three years in BatiS n'nd 
to solve the greale .d problem of modern civilLz itinn ] London, engaged in copying and collating JkfSS., Slid 
L i'^ille’s estimate w.is that a loan of a hundred million collecting materials for future research, especially in 
tlnlers would be. more tlian enuiiirh to bring the principle reference to the Hindu drama and philosophy. During 
of iiroJiietive association into full movement throughout this perioil he publLshed, join tfy with E. Burnoiif, his first 
the kingdom of rrii ;-ia. Ami he lirld tliat such assori ition work, .v/cT /c Ai// (Barjs, 1826). On nis rctiiVil tO 

slioiild be the voluntaiy act of the working men themM'Ives, Bonn he studied Arafat, for some time, under Freytag, and 
the (b»vernmeni merely rc-^erving to itself the rmlil to took the di‘groe "of Ph.D., his dissertation discussing thC 
e\' inline the books of tlie \arioim societies. All the arrange- Arabic notici‘s of tlie geography of the Punjab {Commentatio 
meats sb')uhl be ciiriod mit according to tlie ruks (»f [fratjnipluctt historica de Pentapotamia 1ndieayt^01X% 

b minC'is u^ii illy fo^l-twcd in such transactions. Ibit Imw 1S27). Soon alter ho was admitted privatdocent, atid 
move tlie Goveiniiienl to L'lant Mieli a hian? Simply by entered on bis acadeinical career with an inaugural distertft- 
inlrudiiciii.r (diiv 1) universal MillVago. The working m‘ n Ihni Tttjn'oftane instdtt. In 1830 ho was appointed 
were an overu helming majority ; they were tlie stall, and “ oxlraordinary ’’ and in 18+0 “ordinary” professor tO thi 
should control the ( JuverniiKiit. ddie aim of La.ssallc, then, newly created chair of Old Indian language and literatuVO, 
was to oigini/e the working climsc-i into i great political Schlegel conlinuing to hold (till his death in 18+5) 

po\va\ whieli in the way thus iudi'-ated, by q»eaccful vliair of bistory. In spite of a "tempting offer of thd. 

re.<olute iigitilioii, without violence or iusurrecticai, might ►Sanskrit chair at Copenhagen, in 18+1, Lassen remhihed 
attain the goal of j»roducti\a? association. In this way tlie faithful to the university of liis adoj[)tion to the end 'of 
fiMirtli estate would be emancipated from the de.^poti.-ni of life. He diial at Bonn on May 8, ISV’d, h'toh 

the ca[*itali-t, and a great st(T[> taken in the soluthrn of the atiected with abno.st total Mindness for many ^bars. A'S 

great “ ."ocial ipiestion.” early as ISO 4 lie was relieved of the duty of locturihg. 


It will be seen that the net result of J/a.s.salle’s life was 
to [)iMjm‘i' a Kuropian scandal, and to originate a soLialistic 
moveiiieiil in rici ni niy, w’hich, in spite of repressive lawv, 
ut l.i<t eli'ction (18S1 ) was able to return thirteen members 
to tile n-ii'lmtag. Tliis ri‘'>nlt was liurdly conmiensurate 
with hi^ ambition, w'hich was bourn lle.s.s. In the lieyduy 
of his jM-'idii for Fraiih in von Dt'innigcs, liis dream was 
to be eiitlirnii* '! tlie prc^i'b nt of the German riipublic, 
with her scale 1 at hi-; .-.iib'. With his cni-rgy, ability, ami 
gift of cbmiiiiatiiig and urLMiiizin/, he might indeed have 


Tin* minu*iciu'< ^^t)rks and esHny.s pi^dishcd hy Lassen during 
li df a i rntm y nf nnnanitting labour, cover a wide fielil of Oriraiju 
r«“carch, joul alford aiiipU* evddeiice of the thorough accuracy df hto 
s.-huliii ship and the coni}»rchcnsivcncss of his teaming. Ill iBiSO-Sl 
1 m* hr«>i]glit out, ill conjunction wdtli Schlcgtd, a critical annotated 
cdilimi nf |]ii‘ JI iloptidtsa, the now v.cll-known manual df political 
ciliii s in till' fojin of f ihl»*.s, intersm Tsed with moml maxims. The 
appi ar.im c ot this edition irnirk.s tlio starting-point df Ihe critical 
st udv «»f tin* Sanskrit litcratniv. At tbo same time Lassen hssiilf^dhil 
I t'‘aflier ainl frii nd in editing and tran.slating the first two cantos of 
th»' »'pi.* Ill 18:i2 ho brought out the tost df 

till* tii 't .act of iUiavablint i’s drama, MdhUlmddhjiira, and a complete 


dune a gicat (leal. Ui-mirck c(Miuett(?d with liini .as the 
represf-ntative of n foice i.lmt might Indp him t(» combat 
the IVim-iaii liberals; .s ) ] ite ji-i 1^7S, in ii s{M-*oi:h before | 
the rL'icli-tag, he sptjke of liiin with detp rc.s[»ect, as a man 
of the greatest amiability .nid ability from whom much 
Could be leirm.'ib Even ni-iliiqi Kcttolcr of INfainz had 
dni liiriMl bis svnqiathy for the cause h»j advocated. 

I.i'- ill I'*.ii!Ji*il works W't'i'M Dii' rhihisuphlr JJ* ra/deltus tf/ s 

h' (Im'J lui. and til'* 'A’/wr/co/Vw /o/t 

h ‘ I.--,. !■ . I''*;] , botli m. irked by go-.it, lern ning .'ifid intMlli<* 

^ li j*. '4' f.ir ijioif hi-ioiii-'il intrn an; die sjuiTh -' 

ij . t --jii'j*'- i.-'l witli his .■'Oi iali''! 1C aeit.ition, ot wloi'li 

t ■ ' I '!l ill f't'hrr Vrrfussu ifpii t 'if ii \ Ai'liLLh nn’'*’ 

nr ' ' ' ' ///'-/■-•/' c/,/*/ /V/; : /nr Arl* it’-rfrutfr Arhrii> r- 

h .> K‘i '/ ; // , Jit' nhy rnn- Jh'f r h'ofnlnJ nvd Ai'h > ./. 

H. , /V/ .11 SiAAfif/rn, puhli.‘’hed in i.s a woi’k <+ 

lc» j ,1 ■ 

i'lic * . 1 .’ fy i>ij L»s,mI1m’.s lifb .ind writings i.s (b-iiigi- 

Wiii’iti' f. rj;„,n>d i.illr /'r;» rniaii tnin-lati'.M, 

b i » I t,' I I.iv'iji-vCj A'* sof'in/i'ifiif 

^ ‘V ' ' ' J‘‘ > '• (■ontf'mpnniry Uirinr^ 

I'^'b ’1 i. ' ' , b'lrni-t lire on his love air.iir 

;iO'lib*ilIi ,!/. ; ,,:;//''A//s,/////*^]jyllelericvoiiJi:icow'- 

if/i, t / ‘ i. ,t! ’ n irf> n u^>< r tnt'fisrht' IjfhPfi'ii m/f’ 

T\ Irt !.*, j', : •, / , .///V ///;/. V n a tHr Mnmoirf'i fh'r tf. 

'tun A. 1..* oi ii; and an Kiiglish ami It.'ilirtii 

liov i. (T. K.) 

T.AS^l.N’, Gnni'i 1 w nMtt) 1S7G;, an eminent Oricn- 
tail r., WTI.S burn on Octo'^ ■» 22, at Bergen in Norway. 


< dition.witli a Latin Iransiution, of tho ^'dnXrAya-^riM, oneoTxhe 
t hii f wolk.s of t In* Sankhya jdiilo.sophy. In 1 887 foIlOvVed hifi 

Old tTMusl.itioTi of .layndeva’s cliarming IjTical drama, OUagjndnda^ 
and liis /ns/if ufiotir.s limjvai Prmriiimy which st^]L forins the 
oidaid wurk on the jiojuilar dialects of the Indian dAmas. Bib 
Anthnlwfin SnuHrriticn^ wJiicli camo out the folIoWifljlC 
t.iiiied .St \eral liitlierto iinpuhh’Hhcd textk, and did much tO 
llj^* study of Sanskrit in Gcnnaii universitios, where, 

I I'litiiiUfs to be used, new editions of it having buen published hy 

< iildi iiiei^ter ill 18t>r> and 1868. In 1845 Lassen brought out anew 
(Old improved edition of Schlegcrs text and tranriatiou of the fhtoci]te 
pliilu^opliical episode of the 3I(dMhdrata, the “Bhagavudgftl/* He 
did not, liowvver, (‘.online himself to the sttidy of Indian 

iiiu e ti'd hkcwi.sc as a schuititic pioneer in other fields ofjplftlo- 
liioi.il impiirv. In liis JirdlTifje zur DtAUuny der 
T’lt'An I'lH.'iii), Ilf jiiepared the way for the correct Interprotallbii dt 
tin- Lmbrinn inscrijitions ; and^the ZtiUdirifi'pdr dit 
Mnrtfi niainii'.i (7 vols., ] 887 *50), started snd conducted 'by'hiro**^ 
till* iir.Ht t,liri*i! voliinii's in eonjunctioii with Ewuld and Rfidiger,-^ 
iMiitains, among otlie.r vuluahlo pn))or8 from his pen, grammatim 
A:. s ,,f tin* H( Imdii and Brahui laii^agiSH, ana hn on the 
Lm i:iii insciiptioTiH. Soon after the appearance of ■'BuAiotfrs tToiil' 
7/M nf'n'n- snr In Ynrna (1833), Lasson also directed his attelititfn to 
till- Zi*mb and to Iranian studies generally; and in his work jWu <»»• 
r .lurin' a KrII i nanhrlflntt v&ti Vcrai^lis (1886) he first made kijowh 
III.* true, cliuractcr of the Old rersiah cunelforin inscriptJdtos, 
till ri'by anticipating, by one month, BnHioufs tf^HKoire on the 

.'i.imi .•aihjcc.i, while Major (Sir Henry) Rawlinson's fhmotts mtetnojr 

on till* Ikdiistnu inscription, though drawn up in Persia, independ- 
«*ntly of contciriporaneous Knropoati Tesearen, at abput tha S|>^ 
tiiriM, did not reac.h the Royal Asiatic Society untO thM0 
later. Subsequently Lassen publilhefti in the firth tolnw . ^ 
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loumal (1645), a complete collection of all tho OM Persian cuneiform 
tnanriptione known Up to that date. Ifo also was tlie first scholar 
in Europe who took upf with signal suecciss, tlie flcciphernient of 
tiio nowly-discovored Bactrian coins, which furnished him tho 
matorials for his important essay, Zur GmchiMe thr (jnechisehen 
UTtdMo^seyfJiUche^ Kmiige in Baktricn, Kabul, und 
He likewise contemplated bringing out a criticnl « of the 

Veitdiiladi but, after | .iblislimg the first fivo hngards (18.V2), ho 
folt thatiiis whole energies were rcipiircd for tlio sucrossfiil acooia. 
pliHliimmt of the groat undertaking of liis lif**, witli wliirli his imnio 
will always be insepambly connoctod— his Itulhrkr Allrrfhaniskiiudr, 
In this work — completed in four volumes, ii‘sj»«*rtivoly in 

1847 (2d od., 1807), 18.19 (2d ed., 1«74), I8r,. s^an.l iMll \\liirli 
forms one of the greatest inoiimuents of until ing imlusliy hikI 
critical scholarship, everything that muld ho g.iiln iMl iioiu native 
and foreign sources, relative to the political, .sori.il, uiid inl« !l< rtu.»l 
developineiit of India, from tho earliest times down to Mnliain- 
modan invasion, was worked up Jiy him into si eoimeeted lii-.^toneal 
account. Only those ac([Uniiited with Imlisn lii^tJii y -nid lit»*ral irn*, 
where nothing is fixed, can ualize tin*, eiiotimm-. diiiiculty of 4lie 
task ; but in siute of much that may lurn out to lie enoneoiis, and 
in spite of still more that is, n..d fiom tin- nai..ie of ilie Mihjn t 
must always bo, uncertain and liypotliete-.il, Oieie ean bt* no doubt 
that Lassen has laid in this work a solid ibund-aion lor fnturo linliiin 
jiistorical and aiitii^oariun rescurcli. 

LATAKIA, or Ladikiyeh, a stiiqx *t town of Syria, 
situated opposite the island of Cyjirus, about 72 miles north 
of Tripoli, and administratively <le[)en(ieut on tho inutus 
Barrif of that city. It is a rather poor lookini^ [dace ; but, 
besides being the most important town of a considerable 
district, the residence of •several foreign consnls, and the 
seat of an American mission, it has considerable liistorical 
interest Kemains of the Roman jieriod are still to be sceif, 
the best preserved of which is a sort of triunqdial arch 
hypothetically assigned to tho time of Si [)tiiTiius Scveriis. 
As a trading port Latakia has recently declined, 'rite 


round it. A tool held firmly on a bar which forms a* “rest’* 
then attacks in succession tho projecting parts, and in this 
way the entire surface is brouglitto an equal distance from 
the central axjs ; in other words, the cross section becomes 
everywhere circular. 

Fig. 1 shows a “dead centre lathe ” of the kind used in 
Europe during the I8tli century, in which fhe ceiftres are 
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harbour, about a mile ‘from ^le town, is naturally small, 
and has been silted up so as to be scr\icca])le only for the 
lesser native craft. The Russian ami French stranicr.->, 
which make latakia a point of call, lie in the roadstead ; 
and the whole trade of the place, with I‘]g\ pt and Euro[iean 
countries, does not exceed tho value of .i‘100,000 per 
annum. The great article of export is the famous Latakia 
tobacco, mainly purchased by Egypt and Eimlund. ft is { 
grown among tho Nosairiyeh hills ; and the hillnien, eacli i 
with his little plot of ground, bestow great eare on the 
cultivation of tho plant. The best and most fragrant is ' 
brought from the districts of Diryus and Ainanuireh. 
Con^ Jago gives tho population of the town ns abi»ut 
12,000 in 1874 ; other estimates vary from 0000 to 
14,000. 

Tho oldibt namo of the town, aeeording to llrreniiius Thilo, was 
PmniOnor itKTii ; it remvuil that of L-unlii ca {tul mart) iVoiii 

SeleucuB Nicator, who founded it in honour of his motlicr u.s oiu. of 
tho four “sister** cities of tho Syrian Telr.q>oli.s (Autiofli, Srlouria, 
Apamoa, Laodicca). In tho HoTiiaii [u'rirnl it wm.*; faviuiriMl by 
Julius Ouesar, end took the name of Juti.-i ; ami, tlmugh it sutlViLil 
Severely when Dolabolla was hesieged within its walls ^4:3 ii.(\), 
Btrabp describes it as a iluiirishing port, \Nhit li .siqijilicd, from tin* 
^nieyards on the mouiitaiuH, tha greutor ]»:irt of ilu* ^\im• impoitod 
. ^ Alexandria. The town received the iiri vili grs of jm I t.-iliau cohmy 
from Bevodis, for taking his part against Antioch in tin* slniggh. 
agaihsi N^igur. Laodicea was tho seat of mu amutuit bishojirie, and 
even had some claim to metropolitan riglits. At tin* time of the 
t/fusadea, “ Ticho,** as Jacques de Vitry say.s it w.is popularly e.illed, 
Was a wealthy city. It fell to Taiiered with Antioeli lu 
wm was recover^ bySaladin in 1188. A b'liri.stiaii setllc*inent was 
atteiwards pormittea to estahlidi itself in llm town, ami t«» [Moteet 
usoif by fortiilcatioiiB ; but it was expolhsl hy Sult.in Kil:i\Miii :iiid 
X} defonces destroyed. By tho Ifith eeiitury L;i«nliiea luul sunk 
cry lo^ ; the revival in tho beginning of the 17tli wi'.s d\ie t the 
ew trade in tobacco. Tho town has 8evi*r;d limes been aliimst 
ucslroyod by oarthquakos-.in 1170, 1287, nml lSi:2. 

ATHE. In its simplest form — a form which i.s still 
©luployed by the natives of India — the lathe cronsists of 
Wo Upnght posts each carrying a fixed pin or dead centre, 
wWen which the woric in Imnd is caused to revolve by an 
•••urtaiMi pulling altemutaly the two ends of a cord passed 


carried by “[uippets** ur “pu[»[»erh'' wliicli can be iidjudi-tl 
to suit tlu* length of the work, the inmer giving tin?, 
mtalion by nu'iiii.'^ nf the treadli* and ."[m ing lath ult.ielu d 
to the celling. Thi.s lath, Imving iiiiiijnrtali/ed it.stlf by 
giving iU name to thi* “lathe,” ha.s now alnio-t j-j 
entirely dis.ij»|M.Mreil, the VMmte of time in it^ ii[) 
ward stroke (during whirli the vvoik ie\i»l\es in 
the wrung direetiun) being a fatal ubjection to its 
use in an age in vvliieh ecunuiiiy in that ies[»ect 
is of such inquataiice. Dead eeutre l.itln.^ them __j 
selves are now almost things of the [Mst, tluumh 
within their own limits,- which jire ul cuiirM* eon 
fined to such articles as are turned on the outside. 
only, ami can be, siqinorted at tile tnds (such as 
lig. 2) —they oiler a steadines.s of suiqioit and a 
freedom of rotation whieli otliers ^i-lduui equal luul 
never siir[»ass. Tlie system, ho\Ne\cr, still sur- 
vives in the small lathes or ‘‘thn>ws” n.-^ed by toy. 2. 
watch ami clock makers : and fur their [uii puses it is not 
likely to be suun sn[»crst*ded. 

Tho lathe seem.s to have but tanlily dev»‘lo[>ed into the 
“foot-lathe,” the -.qvplieatiuii t\. it ot a lly-wlieel worked by 
a crank and treadle having been exee]»tional rather than 
usual even in the early j»:irt of the present eentury, though 
a sejKinito tly-wheel turned by ati assistant liad lung 
previously been em[»loyed, and must have iViidcred possible 
the turning of heavy work which could nut have been 
attempted without it. Tlie na>cs of cart wheels^ were 
doid>tiess a case in point, and for these as wiH as for 
many oilier [)iir[»i»‘'es iletacheil tly wheels 
still render good seiMce where steam or 
other mnti\o {m.wi r is not available. 

Tlu* early allt iiq)ts at modifying the 
dead i eiitie lath'- so that artieles such a.s 
lig. :> conlcl be turned “ t*n I’air,” or * 
without the support of a “back-centre,” eamn. t ‘ia\i*been 
very encouraging. Tlie introduction of a sj.iiui!.- ..r mandrel 
currying a pulley for the lathe band and scrc»^ed at one 
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end BO that the work could bo attached to it was a tolerably 
obvious inudo ot etlVcting it, ii “Leadstock” resembling fig. 1 
being the J»ut the discarding of the dead-centre 

point and the substitution of a front bearing — a step which 
was essential to setting free the end of the mandrel, and si> 
enabling it to carry the wt)rk — must have been accompanied 
by a Io«.s »)f power and an amount cd’ unsteadiness which 
quite acct)unt for the tenacity with 
which the simple pole-lathe and 
tlie very similar “s[)ring-bow 
lathe” .survived, and make it im 
probable that the mandrel was at 
tirst e\er iisi il in ca.ses for wliicli 
the older form was admissible. 

For even if it had been possible 
with the tlicn existing means ti j 
render a mandrel siitliciently true, , 
and to obtain an accurate fit | 
between it and the bearing in 
which it revolved, wrong ithas 
prevailed as to the best form to ho iveii to it, the 
(juestion indeed having only become a settled one witliin 
the memory of [)cr.';on.s now living, after various un.'^ati.s 
factory patterns had been trieil and discarded. It is a 
matter i.)f great importance, since the j>roppr performance 
of a lathe is inaiidy dependent on the mandrers maintaining 
a thoroughly good fit. 

The of modern lathes are a.s varioas as :ire the 

occuiialions of those who use them. The metdianic, the 
soft-wood turner, and the amateur, for instance, dilfer .so 
greatly in their requirements that a lathe which would be 
well suited to the one would he very ill adaptfMl, ovrai if 
not wholly useless, to the other. Tims the professioi'al 
turner of soft \>ood, with a lathe of whieh the frame ami 
even the fly wheel are of timber (its value in shilling.s bene.* 
not very diflerent from the price of an amateur’s lathe in 
pound.s) will u.se a high rate of speed ami sharp tools and 
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lathe of this class, the resulting increase of weight and 
lirmiicss enabling the hand turner successfully to operate on 
small sizes of wrought iron or even .^teeJ, notwithstanding 
that in <lriving the fly-wheel his force can be applied only 
during a j)ortion of each revolution. 

In turning liard materials such as these it is of primary 
importance that the tool should bo IfSid more rigidly tLan 
it can with tlio hand when no support is available except 
that of a narrow T-headed rest. The ditticulty of doing 
this was to some extent got over formerly by employing 
“heel tools,” which transferred most of the strain directly 
to a flat-topped rest and made correspondingly reduced 
demands upon tlie arm of the turner ; but it was never 
CDinplctfdy overcome till the introduction of the “slide-rest” 
placed the movement of the .tool under complete control, 
and grasped it in a hand tint iigver tires. 


Fig. 6 shows a 


J . 



liglit^cut r! 1 n’.‘'ults with which the owaicr (»f 

^an ebibd li, .in- nt MfiiiDt :it all conipctc A riKuhTii 

niechanii ' ali- nn the othi r liaml, such a.-> fig. 13, has very 
ilifferajt ••/jiihij- nu.!- it. For this the greate-t 

po^.-lble -t jdiiif- 1 the wnikirrj parU is the main 

de-idcralniii, .jnd it i- r,| (/real adv.-mtage to have the 

rrierin ‘1 <»f ' bfalnin .v .-jir » d, a.^ to be able to take 

tie- lieavie.vt ( '..lt•^ uhi/h ll . .-trength and the power avail- 
able warrant. 'J II accordingly given place either 

to coftt iron or gun -met d or steel in almost every part of a 


Km. (>.- Sliiie-Uest. 

slhle re.st such as w'ould be used wdth the lathe in the 
previous eimra\ing, for which purposij simplicity of 
construction ami stcmline.ss in all its parts are the points 
clii«‘lly aimed at. Slide-rests desi| 5 iiod for amateurs' use 
an; .''ometinu s very dill’crent from this in respect of com' 
[dication and the niiniber of different movements of which 
they are c:q>al»lc, but i*ach increa.se in the number of parts 
iijtcr\ cuing between the hitlic-bvd and the tool is a source 
of possible unsteadiness which .should not bo introduced 
without reason. 

iMuemnst amongst the more complicated lathes both in 
utility ami in the date of their inlrofluction staml “screw- 
cutting I.ilhes,” in w hich a regular .spiral can be traced upon 
the work l;y self-acting means. The traversing mandrel, 
in wliich thiseml was formerly attained by giving alongitu- 
diii.il motion to the mandrel and the work attached to 'it, 
aiid kc( ping the tool stationary, is now but little ased, the 
imMlern pKin of cau.sing the slide-rest to travel along the 
I.M ll a'llotmitically being more convenient in most instances. 
It involves, how'c;vf*r, an amount of gearing almost 
inadmi>-il)]e in :i foot-lathe, and it is for those driven by 
.'•tiam power tlnit it is chiefly employed. These, being 
marliiiie to^)l^, do not come within our present subject It 
.''In Ml Id be mentioned that Hcrew.s can bo cut in foot-lathes 
by haml i liasing tools without any special arrangement, and 
tin V Jirc done in this way to a great extent by telescope 
maki rs and others with beautiful regularity. 

“(’hncks” a term which embraces most of the contriv- 
:inc»-.H by which the turner establishes connexion between 
lii.- work and the mandrel — liavo been made to contribute 
in varioii.s ways to the production of abnormal forms. The 
o\al chm‘k is used (as its name implies) for giving an 
clJijitical path to the work in lieu of a circular one. The 
eccentric chuck enaViles any point or any series of points in 
.sncces'iiijn to be brought into a line with the axis of the 
iiMmlrol. With the former chuck, therefore, a fixed tool 
•an trace an cllii)se on the face of tlie work, and with the 
latter ti series of intersecting or adjacent circles can be de- 
scribed by it. In this way a great variety of intricate 
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'^engine-turiied” patterns can be produced in the lathe, 
some idea of which may bo gathered from the compara- 
tively simple one shlwn in fig. 7. To the complicated 
apparatus known as the geometric chuck neither straight 
lines nor irregular curves are impossible. The “rose- 
engino'' is a very old device for producing a somewhat 
siimlar kind of ornament, such as fig. 8, by giving a 
chattering motion to the mandrel, which is specially 
mounted on a vibrating frame for* that purpose. The 
wavy lines on the backs of watches are engraved in this 



Fig. 7. “ An Kn^'ine-turnwl Fkj. .s. lloMc-i ugino 

P.'ittern. r.itt.iii. 


for 1490.^ Foxe states that at “the age of fourteen years 
he was sent to the university of Cambridge,’^ and iis he 
was elected fellow of (Mm re in 1509, his year of entrance 
was in all likelihood loOf). Latimer himself also, in 
I mentioning his conversion from Humanism about 
says that it look place after he was thiity years of age. 
According to Foxe, Jjatinicr went to school “at 8he age 
of four or thereabout.’' 'i’ln; purpose of his parents was 
to train liim up “in the knowledge of all good literature,” 
but Ins father “ wa.s as diligent to teach him to shoot iia 
j any other thing.” As the. ^eoinen of Fnglarul were then 
I ill com[)arati\ely easy circuni'jt.jiice.'., the practice of sending 
I their sons to the univei.dlii was quite usual : indeed 
J^atiiner mentions that in the niLUi (*f Kdward VI., on 
' account of the increase ot ri-iii>, the uni\ersitit'6 had begun 
wonderfully to decay. Jle gradual. <1 in 1510, and 

M.A. in loll, llefore the. latter date he had taken holy 
orders. While a .student lie wa.s ihtt iinneeustoined “to 
make good clieer and be rneriy, ’ but at the .same time he 
was a punctilious observer t>l the luiiintesl ritt^s of his faith 
and “as obstinate a Papist a.s any in Frmland.'’ So keen 
was his op[)ositinn to the new learning ili.it his oration on 
. the occasion of taking his degiee t»f bachelor of divinity was 
' clcvote<l to an attack on the o^^inioll.'^ of Alelaiiclithon. It 
was this sermon that determined llilnev tn to l..atiiuer*s 


way, the curvature of the case not preventing the use 4>f 
the rose-engine, as it woftld that <d‘ the eccentric cimck. 
But it is probable that these methods 4»f jiroducing faejj- 
work oriiaiiient will gradually ilisappear, and that all who 
still have leisure for doing them will prefer t») um* elliptic, 
and eccentric and rose cutters lixc.l in the slide rest and 
driven independently of the mandrel by overload motion. 
With these similar results cab be oldu'incd, and the tool 
only instead of the entire mass of the work lias to follow 
the desired curve. 

Sketches of a few chiirartoristi*' fuoN arc given in tic 0 : 

A, a chisel, and B, a gongr, h»r snlt wnu.l ; <\ a IhM-l tiM)l fur 
wrought iron ; I>, K, the cnlartjrd ni'K nt .i jciir nf « Im.-.iiig tools 
tor cutting outside .and insid(‘ s<‘U‘w-t I ik'.hK ; aii<l F, (t, two 
slide-rest tools. Of those la.st F is fnrgr.l Ikmo a .Mjii.iie h.ir of 
steel (an o])eration whieli inu.st he n‘|»i.ited tiom lime t«) lime jw 



study, and ask him “ for ( lod’s hnke tu ho.ir lii'> confession,” 
tluj result being th.it “from that time inrwaid In* began to 
smell lilt; woid of (ioil, and fors«»uk tin* .^cliotd (h»cti»r.s and 
such fooleries ' Si>on lii.s ili.scoiirMS exercised a potent 
iutlnencc. on learned and unlearned alike ; .and, ulthough 
he restricted hiinsi-lf, us inrleed was ]»rinci['.illy his custom 
tlirough life, to the inculcation of juaclical lighteousiie.ss, 
and the censure, of c lamant abuses, a ruincmr of his heietical 
tendencies reaelied the bi>hop of Ely, who resolved to 
become nnexiieeledly one of lii.s ainlience. Latimer on 
seeing him enler the ehmvh btddly ilr.ingeii hi-, theme to 
a porlr.ivul of Cliii.st i^s the pattern pMi-l and bbhup. 
I'ho points td coiupari.sini wereot < our.-e lieejdy ilista-teful 
t*» the prelate, who, though In* ]irote.s-id hi-- “obligations 
for the gtMid atlmoiiititm he had leci ivtd,” int»a’me«l the 
pieiicher that In; “.smelt .soinewliar of tin* j'an. ’ Latimer 
w'as prohibiteil from prenhiiig in tin* university or in 
any pul[>ils of the iliocesi*, ami on lii^ oeeupying the 
pulpit of tie* Augustihiaii inoii.isti*i v , wliidi enjoyed 
iminunitv fituu epiM'.op.il ci'iiirnl. hr vNa> .suiunnmed to 
an.'.wer for hi.s opinions befoie A\olsi'\, who, however, waa 
.so .sensible of the v;ilue of sinh •lismui.-i > that he gave 
him sp\*i*iiil lieciice to prearli tliroiigli'nit Ihigl ind. At 
this time Prole.^tant opiniiuis wi-re bung di.s.st niinated in 
Engl.iini ehielly by the Mirre[»titiou - eiiviilation of the 
work.s of Wicklitle, ami esjK-ei.illy ot Iji- Ininslations of the 
New 1'esiainenl. 'I’ln* new'lraven li.ni begun to eoinmuni- 
eate its subtle inllimm e to the umvor>itn\s, but wa.s working 


the edge gets worn axvny), mid (J has an sl.aiik made 
j tnini which the steel-cutting poition i-.in icimui'i 
of sharponitig or ri'iiewul. Tin* s.ivinu' nf tool-si 


sicei-cuiting poitioii i-.iii Im* n-imufil 
• sharponiiig or n'liewul. Tin* s.iving of tool-str 
i uc cU IS of course no gn'iit <*onsidt‘iMli*»ii in the case o 
• na tooKs, but it is very coiisitIeral»le in the large sizes u 
hvthes of the present day. K.vjimples of iliese will 
under the heading Macjiink To.m.s p/. r ). \ I\ 

LATIMER, Hurw (<•. 1490 -I.5r.r.), bishoi.of Wo 

^ ono of the chief promoters of the liefoi'iiinl 
and, Was a native of Thiircaston, lieicester.slii 
0 son of a yeoman, who rented a farm “ of tlireo 
pounds by year at the uttermost.” Of this farm lio 
8 much as kept half a dozen men,” retaining also g 
bi sheep and thirty cuttle. The. year of la 

ojrta IS not definitely known. In the A//V by Oilp 
K veu as 1470, a palpable error, and possibly a u 


chictlv in .secret ami even ton gn'at extent unconsciously to 
tlnese .illei'ted bv it, fiT mmiv wert' in prcd’oiind ignorance 
of the ultimate ti iulency ef llieir (uvn opinion.s. It was 
perhaps, as leg.inis E.ugknal, tlie nio.'-t eritieal lamjuuctuie 
in the history of liie b'et.-i m.il ion, boili oil thi.s^account 
ami on account of the position in which lleinv VIII. then 
.stood relati-l to it. In m> small di'gree its ultimate fate 
.<eeim*d also to be plaii*»l in the hands of l.atiiiim. In 
152t» the imprudent /uil (d Lanies luul re-sulti*d o y 
igimniinii'ii^ lec.int.itmn, am’ in 15*J7 ]'dm*\V Liti'uir’s 

• 'rin* V. 1..V ■.vMLMumr .*111 »*;irlu-t* «* ♦ . t'. t 1* ^^.l^ 

I iMiiniiitilx i" ‘I'M Hij'ili tjUnnt-r, .1 

Sn\i s "Mil - lUi ;ill\ th:it tu* w n ;i* 

M*\i*ii \i**ii e*. llu* icien I’.lwMnl VI. U i.1 • : ; .:i\ «■" 

))ri>l*il»lv iii.i lo hen lenk nlxhr th.in hw \,:ii , , -.o , i .Iw .el VI. 

ins poWfi^ .'o .111 I'r.C'ir wcic in tall M,T«nir, ii'>i >• . .U hi-- 
winter iiinl siimiiu*r ;il t^xO o'chuk ni ttu.* nuTiuiig. 
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most trusted coadjutor, incurred the displeasure of Wolsey, 
and did humiliating penance for his offencea Latimer 
however, besides possessing far>Beeing sagacity, quick 
insight into (liiiracter, and a ready aud formidable wit 
which thoroughly disconcerted aud confused his opponents, 
had ivitu rally a distaste for mere theological discussion, 
and tlicv truths he was in the habit of inculcating could 
scarcely bo controverted, although, as he stated them, tlu‘y 
wore diiuiietrically contradictory of prevailing errors both in 
doctrine and practice.. In December IbtlO he preached his 
two “ Sermons on the Cards,” which awakened a turbulent 
controversy in tlio university, and his opponents, finding 
that tliey were unable to ciqio with tlie dexterity and keen- 
ness of his satire, would undoubtedly have succeeded in 
getting him silenced by force, had it not been reported to 
the king that l/.itimer ‘‘ favoured his cause,” that is, the 
cause of the divorce. While, therefore, both parties were 
iin|>t‘rativcly coininauded to refrain fnun further dispute, 
Latimer was invited to preach before Henry in the licnt 
of loIlO. The king was so pleased witli the sermon that 
after it he did inu^t laniiliarly talk with him in a gallery.” 
Of tlie .‘^pcciiil rcg.irt^ whieli Henry seemed to }iav(* con- 
ceived for him Latimer took advantage to ])en the famous 
letter on th • free eirculiitioii of tlie Scriptures, an addiv.ss 
remarkal»h-, not «»nly b»r what Mr Fronde justly calls “its 
almost unc\ani[»led grandeur,” butf<»r its striking repudia- 
tion of the aid of temporal woa[)ons to defend tho faith : 
“for God,” lie says, “will not have it defended by man 
or man's power, but by bis word only, by which he hath 
evermore defended it, and that by a way far above ln:ln^s 
power and reason.” 'riiougli the appeal was without eilect 
on the immediate policy of Henry, he could not have been 
di.s[)lcase«l with its tone, for shortly afterwards he appointed 
Latimer one of the royal chaplains. In times so “out of 
joint” Latimer .soon became “weary of the court,” and 
it was with a .sense of relief that he accepted the living of 
Kinirtoii, Wiltshire, confeirod on him by the king in 
1531. irira^si-d by severe bodily ailments, encompassed 
by a raging tumult of religious cuntiict and pcrsueulion, 
and aware that tlie faint liopes of better times, whicli 
seemed to mi l tie* horizon of the future, might In; utterly 
darkened bv a failure either in the constancy of his courage, 
or in liii di^c^;rnmf'^t and ili.scretion, he exerted his 
eIo(jiience wiili unabating energy in llio furtherance of tlm 
cause he had iit heart. At I. i t ii sernnni he wa.s ]>er.snailed 
to pre.icli in Limdon exa-ju i ucd Stokedey, bishop f»f the 
diocese, and seemed tofiirui-li lliatfervent per^eciitorwith an 
oppf.uturiity to overthrow the ino.^.t dangm'ons champion of 
tin; loiw . •pinions, IViliiey, of w!i.»m Latinn.*r wrote, “if such 
:i‘> lie, .''lull die evil, what .shall become* (»f iiiel” perished at 
tiiR -take in the- autumn of 1531, and in .l.ammry foilowdng 
I/iliiiier was .‘,iimiiioiied to an-wer before tlu; bishojis in tlie 
c ji.-i-t'.r V. After a tedious and captious examination, he 
w.j- ill M iii.ji brought before eonvociition, and on rcfiiHing 
to -.'lb' ri'oj; ("itaiii articles was excmnmunicated and 
im]»ri- e ‘ I ; b it through the interference of tho king lie 
w.as tl’. ji'i'. r ]• a • 1 after ho liad voluntarily fiignified his 
ac.cf pta . • ' ! :ill the articles e.Yef;j>t twf», and cotifes.sed tliai 
he had » m ] i ♦ ‘cily “in discretion but in doctrine.” If 
in tlii'i (■ • - e.'i }.(• to f-orne extf-nt tann)ercd with his 
con*»eir:;i •. i),, | . ^ . ry reason to]»fdievf; thatliis culjinble 

timidity w -i a,, .p r,,,t ],y pcrstmal fear, but by anxiety 

jc^t byhi^M.-.ih i" .hoiild hinder instead of promoting 
the cause of Att r the cfuisecration of (Jranrncr in 

‘1533 his portion v.:j^ ( empliitely altered, A cornmiftsion 
appointfxJ to inpiJF'- j tie: disturbances caused by his 
pr»M<'hing in . j.-jy < cnsunal the conduct of Lis 

opponents • mifi, \vh< a th'- iu.-hop prohibited him from 
prciching iu liis diocese, he obtained from Cranmer a 
tipecial licence to preach throughout tke province of Canter- 
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bury* In 1534 Henry formally repudiated the anthori^ 
of the pope, and from this time Latimer was the chief eo- 
operator with Oraiimor and Cromwelf in advising the king 
regarding the series of legislative measures which rendered 
that repudiation complete and irrevocable. 

It was, however, the preaching of Latimer more tkan 
tho edicts of Henry that establishod^ho principles of the 
lloformatioii in tho minds and hearts of tho people ; aud 
from his })roaching thh movement received its chief colour 
and comploxion. The sermons of Latimer possess a com** 
biuutiuii of (^ualitios which cqnstitute them unique examples 
of that species of literature. It is possible to learn from 
them moro regarding tho social and political condition of 
the period than perhaps from any other source, for they 
abound, not only in exposures of religious abuses, aud of 
the prevailing corruptions of society, but in references to 
iiiiiny vuriLtios of social injustice and unwise customs, iu 
racy Rketclics of chariivtor, mui in vivid pictures of special 
features of the tiujc, occ.'isionally illustrated by interesting 
incidents in his ow^ life. The homely terseness of his 
style, his abounding humour, rough, cheery, and playfulj^, 
but irre.si.stiblc in its .simplicity, and occasionally display-^ 
ing sudden and dangerous barbs of satire, his avoidance 
nf dogmatic subtleties aud noble advocacy of practical 
righteousness, his bold and open denunciation of the 
oppression practised by the powerful, his scathing diatribofl 
agiiin.st ecclesiastical liypocri.sy, tiie transparent honesty oi 
liis fervent zeal, tempereil by sagacious moderation — these 
ore the qualities which not only rendered his influence so 
jiarainount in his lifelline, but have transmitted his memory 
to posterity as perliaps that of the one among his oontem^ 
poraritjs most worthy of our interest and admiration. 

In Sei>temb(T 1535 Latimer was consecrated bishop pi 
AVorce^ter. AVliile holding this office ho was selected tc 
oliiciate as preacher when tlio friar forest, whom he vainh 
endeavoured to move to submisrion, was burned at tlft 
.stake fur teui hing treason to his penitents. In 1*539, being 
n[i[>o.st*d ti) the “ Act of tho Six Articles,” Latimer resigned 
Ills ]>i.sho[)ric, learning from Crtmiwell that this was tlu 
wi-h nf the king. It would appear that on this point h< 
n.i.s d(*rei\ed, but as he now declined to accept the article^ 
lie was confiiieil within tho precincts of tho palace of thi 
bidinp nf C’liichester. After the attainder of Cromwel 
lutle is known of him until 1546, when, on account of hii 
eniiia xinii wiili the preacher Crome, he was summoncc 
. 1 rime, llie cniiiicil at Greenwich, and committed to.tbiC 
I 'l'n\\» r. Henry died befon: hi.s final trial could take place 
j and tlie gem ral }»ardon at tho accession of Edward VI 
; ]>?(>niied iiiiji his liberty. Ho declined to resume his see 
unlwiihstanding the special request of the Commons, bu1 
; in .January 1518 again began* to preach, aud with mot( 
j e1iVetiveiK-.‘'S tlian over, crowds thronging to listen to hiu 
in Lorn Ion and in the country. Shortly after th< 
a<'( ( s-ion of Mary in 155.3 a summons was sent to Latimei 
to iq)|M ar before the council at Westminster. Though b< 
might h ive escaped l^y flight, and though he knew, as he 
] qu.iihtly remarked, that “ Smith field already groaned foi 
liim,” Ik* at once joyfully obeyed. The pursuivant, ht 
.-.'lid, w.m “a welcome messenger.” Tho hardships of bii 
impil-iminont, and tbo long disputations at Oxford, tol( 
M ven ly im liift health, but ho endUred all with unbrokei 
eheorfulne-.s. On October 16, 1566, ho and Ridley wer< 
j Ji ll tu lh(i stake at Oxford. Never was man more frei 
than J.utiiner from the taint of fanaticism or loss dominate 
liy “vainglory,” but the motives which now inspired hi 
courage not only placed him beyond the influence pf fear 
but enabled him to taste in dying an ineflfable thrill o 
victorious achievement. Ridley be with the WiOrali 

** Ba of good comfort, Muter Riduy, and 
we ahall thia day 14 ^t racb a oanale 


I 
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trvist) Sbi^W i^^ver p^t out,” Hq 
received the flame as it were embracing it. After he 
had strolled his face ^^ith his hands, and (as it were) bathed 
them a little in the fire, ho soon died (as it appuared) with 
very little pain or none.” 

[Qwo volumos of batlmur’s scrmoiiB were puhrished in 1549 . 
Vt^ripiu yoll^mes of his remains appeared sfter liis death, edited by 
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Bcrnhcr and Thomas Some. A complete edition nf ])is 
edited (or the Parkir Siirii-ty by the KtiV. (leorgc. Khst.s U"iilc, 
ap])eari‘d in hvo voliiniex, is H- 4 . 5 . Ilia Senmm on t/o /'/>>>•, jh^ 
and Sevea StrmoiVi pruuhnl hijnrn Kdirard TA, Ih'* best known ..f 
his seimons, were upiint-d by Arbur, ISb'J. In lulditioii to 
memoirs atlaehed t(» editiim-; of his sermons, tlun- aie Li><^ liy 
Gilpin ( 1755 ) and Peiiiaiu Thu [iriiicipal < onteinpi.i.iiy 

authorities arc Foxe’s Llo< h nj Marlyn^ Stow’s ChrunU'l'^ aiid 
Annahf and his own Stt'niuns. (T.fF. H.j 


LATIN L A N fi U A a E 


T he Latin language first appears in history as the 
language spoken in the "plain of Latium (q.v.). In 
tho 3d century b.o., at which date it first hueoines known 
to us from extant inscripticTns and eonteinporary history, 
its range as a vernacula. was still limited to tliis disi\;ict, 

^ although the arms df Rome had carried some knowlodu;e 
of it to the utmost boundaries o^ the ptiansiila of Italy, 
ban- Of the dialects commonly spoken outside the limits of 
guagesof I^atium, two appear to have botm ciui - ly distinct in char- 
rtaly. |;i^o Irj the extreme southeast, inscriptions 

have been found in considerable niimheis, written in a 
language known as lapygian or Mt\s^ai»i:in ; but no pro* 
gress has as yot been made in their interprct:iti<»n, and it 
is quite irapo.s8iblo to determine witli ceit.unty eveji to 
* what stock the language may liavo bchmged. Tin re arc 
indications which .seem lo point in the din c( ion of stmie 
kinship with tho Albanian, but these are far too sli 4't 
and untrustworthy to be accepted with any conlidciico. 
In Etruria, and at one time in (!am[)aida and in the plain 
of the Po, a language was spoken the allinitios of which 
have not yet been determined satisfactorily (rf. vol. viii. 
pp. 038--39). 

The other dialects of tho Italian [)eninsnla may be 
divided into two main groups, the. Uinbro-SsilM‘llian ami 
the Latin. Tho former is the imn'e exLensive in range 
in the earlier historic times, ami include > Uinbrian ami 
Oscau or Saranite, still known to ns l)y inscriptions ami 


(according to tradition) tlio language of tho Sabines tlie. i o. Lai 


out what plionetic chau'.res and what develojmicnls of 
intlexion must liaxo already tal.' U [• 1 .ice. Starting from 
tlm basis thcic laid do\Mi, w*- mos pia cced L> notice 
the following leading iVatim ;i- m iiki! 

Italian group of languages .ilU r tin n 
Uolluiiic group. l‘Iven for \\ 1 ;< 

genealogical clasdiiealinu of Iringiiu' 
m)t be witliout its value as a >rnti iiiuil 
every thecuy has to take into mr luni. 

1 . Tin* vo.\< h ii.Mij liin .i ••ii tin* w!i<»li ..i, 

tin* tiimi ot till* «*.'U*lii *t in*.' ri[’t’.niis, \iil i 
rapid dc\ 4 li*|*ini*rit nr .1 t. ii'l. 11- \ . of wl.i.''i 11 I. . i. 

• VI 11 (*:ulli*r, of ibt* (b gt.Ml.ilinii nf til" !■• i' |.i. 

Hut in lie* i :u]i»*i‘ wc thid. r <i , ^lill i ‘oj f, 

{f \ 1 . i/fi i = a// f/y////. / nr/i'i i , 

plui'iuil (//*., 82 ), A' /'iv uiii A //Vv • L.iim. s 

Khthn'if {i\ A //., .‘ 10 '. <)i 111 . - 1 * thi'liili' 

c\» hi-ivcl\ in the iiiM lij tinij> iTb i ih.ii. 1 1 ,*' 7 i!i 
in wonJ'i afl» rv.anls -spt It with : n i> I' ln.i] o ] 
an i as late .is tin* tine* of Aulu- In--; > i . m - o 
lip to the tinii* "I till ( li.ii > 111 , .ird m • i-i ''i.iilv 1 it* i ; • > : - 
I ally found m tli** I'lin •' of .> 1 ii* i n "iilv m ih-* i i.<* h i '| 
:dlhnin;h il I. j>i ob.iliii- tli.it ill ii, ni\ i i-> ■ ' 0 pri - i.l • 

|•lllil•^ I //, .IS .-how II ]iv l/'o// J, II 'll" f\ I I . ’ \ 'i.* 

."iih* of J/o/// A* "i**/- 1 ji>. l' 8 oh .niii h\ lln ii.ni-hl' n'.inn oi / < . '»? 
l»y Ai-uh'iiis ; I'm' h touh I U'jnlaily loi »f, wit.i i..i' < « j ’ • a , i[i 

^ to the film* ol till* .'■''••I i il \\ .11. 

ITiihii.'ii 111 ihi^ It > 1 " • I -I'ow s » Will 11 . I* ‘ 1 :i 'll*.' ' ; 'd 

l.*.*av ol tie* v.i .1 l-s\ -ti 1.1. 'lid }i I'i h . 1 - d, .-t t l.y ’ i. •• ” li 

i\'* li.llll to kllo'V it, a *i.l_i* ot I'li.li'iti *1' 111 '| 1 " ' 'V 

ittaiimi *-\il.il e* 1.111111*. la'i 1 : ' ■/ , • ■ ' '» 1 A 


the eniuve of lliO 
p.ii.itioii fioiii the 
do not u'-copl this 
III li a '■uixcy will 
d till' lact s w liicli 


i in [. .(ill iiji til 
d '.* ; !■■ 1 \. 1^ ,i 

1 . t' . ' I i.inl 


ill I o' ,1 

il 

nr.iv of 1 ’ 

I ( Il: j II 
i'.iil\ 'ill ' 
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Marsians, and tho Volscians, of wdiicli but .scanty traces re 
main. The latter probably hail in [ireitistonc limes a luiieli 
wider range than that to wdiieli we timl it afteiwvards con- 
^ned. There aye no fapts to cimtrmlic.t the hypothcsi.s, to 
which a consideration of the ge(\grapliical relations of tho 
several tribes seems to point, that at one time, not only 
Latium^ but also Campania, Jjucania, Italia proper, ami tho 
eastern half of SipUy, were inhabitcil by triluis belonging to 
the Latin race. But these) regions werii early subjected to 
Rellenizing influences, or comiuored by Sabellian invmlors, 
and tho only dialect closely akin to tlm l.idiu of which any 
specimens are preserved in inscriptions is that of Falerii 
in southern Etruria. 

The Umbro-Sabelllan and the r.atin share many cliar- 
oTtliT* which enablo us to unite tliem a.s members of 

Italian Italian group; but what is tlm exact position 

Ian. to be assigned to tliis group in tlm Imlo-lMiropean stock is 
gttages. a question which cannot bo regarded as lin.dly determined. 
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, 0 , asSchle.ichcr, maintain that its 

plosost affinities are with the Celtic group, mainly on tho | Vmi li,,uT. - 
strength of the agreement of both in flm loss of aspirates ! . .i;.i 

and retention of Bpirants, in tlm form ailopted for tlio I ’ 

wpimion of tho middle or rcfioxiyu voice in Verbs, nn.i i ,\,-i;, .ua 

m tno dativQ plurali and on other mss sigiiiticant points. ' 

But the more common opinion is that its connexitju is 
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1 t Ml till* •all- r li iiid, ( iji w I ' '*' * d i’ 

■ ti*in|fii II V 1 1 i-.-ii ..1 I. ilia til ll'-' . 1-1 i; ' ' A -ill .. i ' • ■ ' '' 

in llii-i li "jm l \ 1 1 V .ii’ III all h ii. I i'll! ' ! 
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till* liiitorv ' t lli'^ l.iilin I ms. a n • tl..* '1 

WC’lkclifd Ilk'* tin* Lk'iIv m l-i II. 

J 2. In h*-|'i*ct Ilf till* I •Ml*' 'll. lilt s ih. jii".!'; il 

' iisjiir.iti''^. Wliili* a cmii] ii I'l ii I'l * L .k-'--'';' iti*» 

[ U t din*d tin u -'h ii i'-l' r a>. .""Il I’O . ]'" ’■ : 

' *<c|iMr.Uion, Iinlli’.i'f ill-* Ild.’M I m.' I 
! thi*. f'liiii. I II Loin lie* iiinn d .i- '•!■*' ■ 
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' i|U«'nlly .ij'i'i uih d I' • ■' '.id t' \ 

I ill'* liissi.t ih'* -/i.L . s 1 ’ 1 ^ t’ 

h {hf m, \ .(lid \£.ir, ' '• iii i \ ' 

I .Old Ct,i III' u \ t *j«* ! u i> I’’ I'l I ■' II' ! ' > I ill! 

dliilrt It* -liv . ■ 1 •/ s (ii'l / • ' ^. *■ "•■ ' ; ' * 

; // 'n/'. '1 h'* .1. Iit.il I-I'i! h. Il, . ’ I •;! -il\ ./ I 

tor l/^l^/Ml\^, .»r '■•m.' O’*. - - '■ ' ’ “’"I "I’lki.i, /' 

niiji. iil-o - r^* . n m.l '•'■ " ii’ I ' *'/*"' 

ii! 1 Til.* I d'l il .iNi'iial'* I'.i 

I./'/'" 'l;.| .7 I /’a'-, t' d I •'lit lilMll 
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closest with the Hellenic group, and that wo may safely i oni 'ti nn '>\ *a. lo/tth rin. 

^umo the existence of a common Tlalo-llollenic nationality. ' 

lienee in yol ?l. pp. 1.30-131 an attempt wsm made to q.;,,. i.i, ilu- 1..« ..f wlii.b w .. • 

t'^pQUBtruct the mam outlines of tho language spoken by tiu* tsurk vuiN n'iiut -^y-l. m, .m* n taimd wi'h > 
ancastoreof both Greeks and Romans, and to point exocptinii.s. The m »st impnitiiniof thrsn i.s lii. >/ 
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an s between two vowels passes rejpilarly (probably through the in- 
termediate staire of a sibilant pionounred like i)iiito r between two 
vowels, as in uro for an earlier uso. The loss of a y (0 between 
vowels IS not nni' iinnion, e.;//, .vA/o for &edain through sedao ; it is 
less fretpieiil all' r eonsonnnts, us in ohrjr for ob^in'^s; under aiiniliir 
cirounistHiK’es le [u) disappears, as in amasti for amavisti^ ctmisioT 
cuanis. 

With reij iiLlto inilexiou, the following may be noted as the ehi«‘f 
dcvelopinf nts subsecpieiit to the stage described in vol. xi. p. 131:- 

1. In substantives there was a considerable c.\t»*nsion of the class 
of f-sienis, due paitly to now creations, partly to the transforma- 
tion of stems hebmging to other classes. Thus a primitive (jani-.s, 
Gr. ^af)e-?, in Ldin is •inin-i-s, a primitive Imii-s becomes c/////-.’'. 
Very few of the Latin /-stems have corresponiling /‘steiiis in Sans- 
krit or Gieek. In some eases the / appears to have been originally 
an a ; conijt. h/d ri- and vafi^io-. 

2. Tlie final -d of the aldative was retained, and (in Latin at any 
rate' the -/n/v of the dati\e plural ; on the other hand, the instiii- 
iiiental in 'bhi ^Gr. </u) does nut appear at all on Italian soil. 

3. The dual number was lo.st both in nouns and in verbs, as in 
tlie later Greek. 

4. An entirely new sysPun of inflexion for the reile\i\e i«‘ii''es 
(the middle, or, as it siibseijiiently became, the passive voiit ’ was 
created by the use, ot the ivtle.xive pronoun as a suttix. (Wle tliei 
this system is eommon to llie Italian and tlie (Vltic laiigmigf>. oi 
whellier the, apparently similar formations in the latter are (tf 
ditfer«?nt oiigin, is a ipiestiim not y. t definitely settlerl.) 

5. In many verbs tlie eompoiiml aorist with an 5 element was 
mailn by the action of analogy into a perfeet in si. 

0. Niinii runs verb', adoptrd for tli«-ir perfect tensi's a snttix in -ci 
or -ui. This lias hern commonly supposed to ri'pnseiit a m w ]*to- 
cL*ss of combination with the root f>hu inste.ad of (S\ but weighty 
objections havo recently been broiiglit ngninst this explanation, and 
it ean no longer be propounded with eonlideuec. 

7. The 10 u hhu was ( m[>l<»yed to form a past inijarhet ii"-hiin 
and a future in -Ikj ; but in the case (»f (.('iisuimiil mtIi- and i v<rbs 
the latter for:nation was Usually ieplace<l by an optuthe fo:m iiMd 
as a future. 

S. Impeileet and plu]ierfe< t tenses of the subjunctive w* le filmed 
apparciitlv bv coinpoumling tbo present and ja-rfect .steins with tlm 
optative of the rout ' v, “ to be." 

‘3 The iiifinilive and paitniple sy.stem ie«aived a ctmsideial'le 
cxpansidji, cspceially by the fonirition of g« riimliveH ami Mijiincs, 
which, however, weie differentiate*! in usage in the vaiioiis Italian 
dialects (see lielow ). 

10. The pronominal eleineuts, though for the nmst part the same 
as in Greek, wore commonly m-'cd in e(»inposition one wifli uiiotlni, 
and thus ac'|iiire(l a differ* nt ioiin. 

11 The i/-class also was ext* mled by the more common us<* of 
th** suttix du f*ir vi rbil ijoiin^. 

With iegil*l to til*' vo* a!ii:l,iry, v*iy <\l*iisiva ad*lition.s wii* 
matle, ]*robably in m inv instaiic*s fi*»m Cilti*’ .s'nii*‘*s. Many ") 
til*' most common Litin w’*ii*K ai.- cnlindv \MT],oiit 'h-nmn'-tiabl*- 
rogint»*siii th»- other Iijd*i-lMii**p' an languagi",; anfl even when tin 
C'lmnion root may b.' siigg'-^f'**! with * oiisiilt-iabb* plausibility, lb*- 
pari ii'iil ir Lalin word lia> *'vnbijfl\ i'tdiindit .i long ami imlijM-iuI- 
enf hi'.'orv, fl'iring whi'di it.-'i nieaiiing .iml us.i'g** have bei-n gnat!\ 
modified.' H*'!!*'" rdl attempts i<t ibMlwitli the etyrmdogv of tie- 
Litin stoi’k of w’* lids arc confr*mte*l willi a r* siilunm whi'h llj-- 
mat* iial-at oufjornmaii'l *lo nut allow Us t" 'b-al with .s iti''fact'»iil\ * 
U\^. Tie- pri'eipil *listin<'lbms betw'ii llic J.alin biam-li ol tie- 

tmetire Itiban gi-up iii 1 th- fbiib!*)-S.ib' Ilian an* Ilie f.dl<#wing. - 
(♦matures 1 . X-itli-r ('mbriin rjorOxaii Ij.mI any *diaia< t* r fui **; fortlii', 

■ •f Latin, tie f-aiu' r l.ingmgc iis«'<l c.g., ; tli*'lall*i 

n j-ibip' apui'>\ima‘iiig to oi, or suim-tim*-'. //, .i^ 

ill " r /■ 'e / /. 

Iv ( i! 1 r-iibiii*! *li'l ii'il ilinliiiguidi latwemi hind-, and 
So* ,•!*• I I ill- ci-e tj\ giittnr.ils ami ii*-iitali, liaving m>f/oi d; bnl 
bo'i; * >■ l"^*' \V*T'- U-^etl 111 O'.eaTl. 

n -'I l.-’in/ iidi* '1 b* twe.-n i an-l i', tin* latter a souml pn- 
bib] - .!iO ; "I 1 . >*• b. {■ Af'.'M ? aij'l f. 

1 III I' ' i.i-i d, wi.-n u 'Uiririg b*twe*'M vowels, or nf IIkmu-I 
of a w ■; 1 * I v.,n leplmal bv /*, in l.'itei Lllibnan by /w, 

e.ff , f/,'!., // (L* '/, /// fid i /». j nd firn m ^ diijtiirsiiS' hijuddnis, K 
b*'r-i-*' *• -tnd I 1 j I :* 1 .1 pcibif-il .s-*iiii*l, not existing in Latin until 
Jong .ift'^i aJit !-, will* I, *lfnotiil by ’i.f’., c; r rrsiift’ rnm 

.V Tie- r:ijbj.)-s !iir, iIm],, agr* < <1 in ndaining tlio eai li* r 
gVliJt^iv" in V ft ' a*»* iw (id-, in rmbiian /•}, c.f/., iutn s, “ <»f 

acit\,’’ ithdf-f~;-- ,n)t‘t,i . . w idle t!j»' I.atin b is in the case ofc/-, c-, and 
o-'^f'-nis snl.-ititin*' 1 l*c tlii-. .* I<irm in *, piobably a locative. 

'•tJ Tn*!}' ret.iin jUo tb*^ bi^nie *a.iiip**ijnd' d with e.*/ , Umb. 

* 'I’rie t'epie »'er|, -,t l!i |,i‘li ].,'j )*<•• Ji <il * .1 . I'd !*>' Pnif*'--‘»r 

.N*- A iij.'i.i in hi /i'ey**/ , ;.'*i i.,.ae .itidb* tmily !*> Mr Word.s- 

'A I *ii JO an .ip|*eri*l!x t,o i. Loinfi-, na Euihj ilnmon Ldfiruturs \ 
bni 111 *' fj'ie,Tif>n still re*j'iii*'.i tMitli*r j'xaminsiti'm (c*>mj*. also Cum 
OtJifniiKf>' ItalXnm). 
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hmcstf Obc. herfst^volcty replaced in Latin eitlier by the optative 
or by a new form in -ho. 

7. Hotli Oscnii and Gmbriaii allow'ed the wlar guttural (j') to pa.<w 
into p, as in the tiullo-Jlritish branch of Celtic and in Greek, 
while tln.s is never the ca.se in Latin; comp, qui-s and QuirUitis 
with its Saiiiiiito ci^uivaleiit rontius^^rompeiiis. 

Three clearly marked stages present themselves in the Btoges 
history of the Latin language ’--{I) tffe archaic; stage, pre- “ 
vious to the development of literature j (2) the stage 
literary culture, during which the popular Bj)oken language Latiu 
runs, as it were, underground, giving but few traces of its lan- 
exlstenoo ; (3) the stage at which the popular language re- 
appears as colimriiig literature, and finally recasting it in 
its own mould. 

'Phe archaic stage is known to us almost wholly from The 
inscriptions, and from isolated forms and words quoted 
by the grammarians ; although careful study of the 
phenomena of the diction and especially the metre of the 
early Koman dramatisU’ .revealb to us many of its charac- 
teri>tie tendencies.. It may bo said to Lave lasted until 
the time of Ennius (1. 1C9 Kc.), whose growing influence 
is intimated in the epitaph composed for himself by 
Nxviiis (d. 204 h.(v) - 

“ itiupui postqnam est, t)i'ci tuiditus tliesaiiro 
obliti Mint Homai lotpucr Latina lingua.” 

rerhai^s the old/wt specimen of the Latin language pre- 
served to us is to be found in two fiagments of the Curmina 
Saliarla juvsorvod by Varro (Jh If'ng. Laf., vii. 26, 27), and 
one in TiTeiilinnns Scaurus, but unfortunately they are bo 
c Triipt us t«j be quite unintelligible without the help of 
vi‘ry exten.‘>ive cinijectural changes in the reading {rf, 
Jtiidan, Krlf, liritnuje^ pp. 211 224). More valuable 
cMdeiice is supplied in the Varmm Frutrum Arvalivm^ 
wliicli was found in 177*S engl'aved on one of the numerous 
t.'iblets recording tlie transactions of the college of the 
Arval brothers, dug upon the site.of their grove by the 
'PiLer, 5 miles from the city of Itome; but this also 
.sup[*lies many points for discussion, and even its general 
meaning is by no means clear (//>., pp. 203-11; c/. 
^^'ord^ worth, FnviinnifA and pp. 157, 158, with 

the notes). 

Th*- t« \l *>f the Twflvc Tallies (tf)! -4r>0 if nrcscrvcil in its 
III!' ^niy, w*)ulil IniM* bct-ii iiiv.'iluiibbi as >i iccoril ofaiitiipie Latin; 
bill it i- kii'iwn t*» ii'i *»iily in (piotation.s, uinl it is doubt fill whether 
.ii.\ .i--uia(.' i*']»i*Mlii-1ion of tin* l-iws in their jiriinitivc form was 
, ;i. . . ,-ib](' to our .Miiliuiiiies. if*-nce th*- liiiignagc has hceii much 
' 1 ! iiii/*'tl, ami aiiv ao liaic foims which havt* hcfii ^iresnrved nro 

<1 .nil* r to tlic eit:tti*ijis of the, giamrnariuns thun to contimious 

I ’ Si ll*** 11, wIkim*. eilitioii ami commentary (Lei]isie, 1S66) is the 
i ni*.-l *tMMjil« t*-, nubs the folbiwing Iriu'c.s, nnioiig otherfl, of an 
; ai' bai.- sM/lax:— {!,) Iwilli the .siibji'ct and the ohject of the voi’b ai’O 
<.l:* II b fi t*i lie nndrisloo*! from the <-oiitext, inilantestamino, 
ff'f'ir •'nt i'>ii,dn\ (2) the impenilive is ij.sed even for jie.rmissioiiH, 

VI mh!^ jdns tlnhi, if In- elioose, lu; limy give, liim Tiiorc; (3) the 
I .-iibjini- liv*- is ajijiaicnlly imver used in condiliorml, only in final 
^* lit' ii" liiit tli*‘ fiitiio' ]ierleet, is coiniiioii ; (4) the connexion 
j b. f'A. * M si'iiti iie* s i.s **f tlie Kiinpk-.sl kind, ami conjuiiciioiis arc 
j.ii**; nd (- .o') ami i'ldnr dt’inum) have ii clitfercnt fol'CO 

h**iM lli.it found in l-if* r Latin. Tliere arc of course iiumei'ous 
! iM.bit**! .ir.'baiMus of hii in and meaning, aiieh as cuhUur, pacuvt, 

. tilt/./, r\rd\ but on til*! w'liole the diction cannot have beoii occu- 
I'lti ly j.i> -*‘i\» *1. 

I In th*‘ «'.r.*- «»f iiiserijitions there i.s rarely any qiieHtion of their 
. fiitlifiil lepMJilui'iniii *if the language at the time at which they 
w*‘fi* imele ; hut tlicn* may be n difficulty about determining} their 
d it*-. I'cili-ips llui oblest fragment of Latin prcHcrved in this way 
, i fuMii'^b*'*! bv a vi-s.sel dug up in the valley between the Quirinal 
tin*! Ill* Vimimil early in 18H0. The vcHsel is of a dark brown clay, 

' nii'l foiisi.st-i I.f tliiee Kniall round pot-R, tbc sides of wjiieb are, con- 
I ii* iti'*l t'lgether bv sliort broad pipes, so that tliere i.s easy com- 
' iiiunn-ation lioni one to the other. All round this vessel runs an 
in -■ rip!i*.ii, in lime elatiHes, two nearly continuous, the third 
unit. 'll bi'low ; tlie writing is from right to left, and is still 
eb-iflv ii-gible ; the ebaraeters iin-liide some signs not belonging to 
■ fin- Latin alplmbi-t projier, but to the other Ihilian alphabet, 

' M for |{, ami 1 for Z, while the M hiw five strokes and the Q nan 
1 the fot III of tt Kupptt. 
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Tho inscription is as follows - 

Jovei Sat dcivos (loi med niitiit, nei tod endo cosmis virco sicd, 
asled iioisi 0 |)g 'roitcsiai pacari vois. 

Dvenos mod teccd e. muiiuiii t-iiioin dzeiioino nicd mauo staiod. 
The gonoral style of the writing and the ])honetic imeiiliarities 
make it pretty certain that this work must have been produced not 
later than 300 n.c. ; tho charai ters employed prove that the wiiter 
VMS familiar witli one of the dialects H])oken in the hilly country to 
the cast of Home; but on the wliohj the language may Vai taken as 
Latin. Some points iu its interpretation are still open to doubt; ^ 
but the ])robablc interpretation is — 

Jovi Saturno divLs (pii (»=8i quis) me mittet, lie tc endo (“in to) 
comia virgo sit, ast nisi Opi Tutesiai pacari vis. 
jiuenus me fecit in manuin: onim di»* noni lyo main) stnto. 

** If any one brings me to the gods Jupiter and Saturn, let not 
any maiden be kindly to thee, exeept unless llmu vvilt oiler a saeri- 
jice to Ops 'riitesia. 

“ Diienus made me for the offering to tln^ dead ; therefore on the 
ninth day place me for the ollejing for lh«- dead.” 

The noteworthy plionomena liero are the reteiilitm not only of vi 
l)Ut of the much luon* arehaie to, apjiarenlly taking the phur <»f the 
former hy a dialeclii; variation; ci i.i rinnni toi a hlKul e‘, r h*r 
f ill fierd, q before o, and dz appareiiiU to roi lesciit the sound of 
dy (‘'-ji). 

A bronze tablet recMUitly discovered n. .n iho Fu* ine Lake, and 
some works of art found at Palestrina, hei. ig i<i the, .same [leriod. 
They are undoubtedly Latin, but the Lati”. liss been ntiAcd \\ith 
/jther elements .so that it would have been «i’iite uiiiiitelbgible to a 
native of Rome. 

Of the earlier long insicription.s the most im]»ortanl \^ou]d be tbe 
Colwmna ilostrala^ or column of Duilius, ej - ted f.i e<nomemoiMte 
hia victory over the (’arthagini:iiis in 2(‘»o out for tin* 4ineer- 
tainty as to tho extent to which it li.-is .suflcifd fiom the hands of 
re.storors. The .shape of ihl letters plainly hhous that tlie inseri[i- 
tiou, as wo have it, was cut in the time of tlie empiie. Ilemv 
Kitschl and Mommsen .sijj)pose tl-.at the language was modilied 
at the same time, and that, althougli many aiehaivms liave hei n 
retained, some were falsely introduced, and otlnTs repho ed by more 
modern forms. The most nolewortliy features in it arc ('always 
for (1 (CKSET J) retaiin'd iu the ablativo (e.g., in nltvd 

fmrid)^ 0 for n in inflexions {promos, rxjoi'iDtd single 

for double consonants (ciasrs * Ibr 1 (minfum nanhiOy 

tixcviet'^exnh'if)] of these the tirst is prolt.ibly an alleettal aiehai-sin, 
G having been introduced some tune iietore the .a.s^uimal <bite ot 
the inscription. On the other hand, ve Imvc pnredit uhere we 
should have expected prinda\ im linal »'onsonaiits aie dioppe»l; 
and the forms -e/.s*, and -/.s* for the aceiis.iti\e pluia’. .ue iniei* 
changed capriciously. The doulds hence arising pieelmle the 
possibility of using it with contidenco as eoiiteinporary evideina* for 
the state of the langungc. 

Of unqae.stinnahle gcnuim*ness and the greatest value are th«' 
SHinonuni Elnyia, inserihed on stone eoHiii.", found in tin* iiionuim'nt 
of the Sci])ios outside the (’apeiie gat**, 'fhe earli(Nt oi the lamily 
whose epitaph has hern preserved is L. Ouiiclins S(ipio llaihatns 
(consul 298 n.o.), the lale.st 0. t\»nielins Seipio 1 1 is pa mis (pra lor 
ill 139 H.r. ); hut there are giual u.isoiis tbr believing uitli Kitschl 
that the epitajdi of the first as not e(m temporary, hut was some- 
what hater than that of liis son (eoiisul 'J.')*.! ii.c’.). 'I’lie la.st may 
therclore he taken as the earliest speeinieii of any length of Latin 
as it was written at Rome ; it runs as b)ll«)ws ; . 

honooino , ploirume . eoseiitiont . i|/o/.u/| 
duonoi*o . optumo . fiiise . uno [rironnn] 
luciom . seipione . filios . haiiaiti 
6 * 0*111801 . censor . aidilis . liic . fuel .a [ pud ?v».v| 

/teje . cepit . Corsica . aleri;n|U0 . uihe[//i puymtudod] 
ri«]det . tempestatehus . aide . increto[ff refw//i). 

The archaisms in this inscription arc (1) the retention of o for // 
in tho inflexion of both nouns and vcib.s: {'!) the diphthongs »»/ 
(=-w) and ai (^ar); (*3) •rt for -if, hn' for Jnr, ami -iltut for 
(4) the aksenco of doubled eonsonanls; and iTi) dwm- h»r hon-. On 
the other hand, Uio dropping of a li.ial m in e\» ry ease exeepi in 
Luciom is a sign of the tcmloney to liglilen linal syllaldeM, which 
is a marked eharncteristic of the language of this ]»eni)d. 

In the epitaph on Seipio Barbntus, o iiiuvlieiv appeal's wliere tho 
later language has except in the ilouhtful cn.se of Samnio 
(? ^Samnium), Tho diphthongs oi and ai, as well as e/, are fouiul 
iu tho latest of all tho Seipio inscriptions {aid. oar. -atdt/ts 
oimdU\ as well ns in tlu^ Kpisfola fhvsalam ad Trumno.^ 
ii.(\), and in tlio almost exactly contemporary dt eree of T^. 
•d^niilius {Hermes^ iii. 243 .«/.): hut in a somewhat earlier cpit.ajdi 
to a Seipio (L. ('ornelhis Cn. f. On. n. Sciiiio) we have nefafr. Of 
“Ct lor -it ami tho like there is another example in drdrt {C. I. //., 
®3), comp, dede in V. 1. H, 02; aaceboas (-/ut.s) of tho Duiliaii 
column. 
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Doubled consonants first a])fK)arin the decree of itiinilins, tlmugh 
not oigularly (cuin)>. jm^fdusrnt by easetU ami pn.'^dd, r> p, m tb.* 
ud Tenir. tln-y arc .'.till not used. Jjuona^ is not timud < Li - 
where, oxeopt in tin* Carmen Saliarc, hut JJtodouai toi />'* 
appears in the /\puit. ad 7V///-. ; and diuUlum U)i Uilaut oo in 
Kniiiu.s and Plautus, a.s a iLgal .vrchaisiii in Ciccro, amJ a*) a p'j» t,'-. 
variation in Horace, Ovid, :iinl .luvi nul. 

A nuinher of ]»rcci()iis indications archaisms on the one h.tnd 
and mutilated forms (»n the, <uh(‘r are Mi]iplie'l by ^edi.-Htoiy 
tablets of about the same :igi- found in 1‘iecnum and l.atinm \s 
specimens of the forim r we nmy seh cl Maurb Marti, prauind^- 
■prni'da, Jaarno' ‘./iifmni ; ^f tin l.itli r dnln^t nr drdrit or i/rd-ri- 
drdrrant, d*fU-=(b,ddt, citjiu -iuhuf-, tlic omis.si»»n of a linal m is 
also common. 

It was fi turning pnint in the history of tho liUtin Regin- 
langiiage when lloni.in iiterutiin* lunk; its rise under tlie ”h)ga of 
intlueiici; of the, ( Ircek culture. It i> :i rcU'.oiiable conjectun; 
thut the iniiidi grc.iter ctiriiqition of the riiibrian dialect as 
conipnrml witli the Latin, and of tho Lutiii as compared 
with the ui, in regard to tin* pneivo rcpre.sentution of 
.souinl, was dm* mainly to tlie dcgiecs of contact 

with Utcck ci\ ili/utioti. The insciiptions dating from tho 
nth century of the city .show the gieatcst urbilrarim's.s in 
.such p«>ints as the insertion or omis.'-ion <d linal .v and ///, 
and of 7i l/eforo .v, and in the di-tineiion (»f r and c, <■ and 
I. The language of IMantn^ .sln.w-, tin* slnig-jle of the 
iw'o tendencies in tin- jdaine-t timnnei. ( )n the one hand Archa- 
v\e have numerous aich!ii.''ni.'i imt mily in fi»nii luit in wus. 
ijuantitv. <)f tin* old Ioiilt Nowclsin linal syllable^ we liri\e 
the folh)wing still ii^tained. not inde»‘d alwuy.^, but when 
it is ..‘oiivenieiit for the \ei'.se, 

'I? in tin* m»m. .iml vm , id t In t’u- r di’rh : 

nc n’lid' m ulli sit vi a'-lib'i'. T’*’.*' 

•A/e. in dll Old .ibl piiti [ii-.iily t\h»'!i .i pitnc in t!ic^i!'>rt 

.'liluIiU SdliC* I’ist nil .iT HMl |: 

nl igo •»' ub^ lAin nil i.cii] .i ii’ .ird< ii'.d'U •/- / , " tJ . 

• o/* III imiii. ‘d >.P«M:iiiliV' 'oi 1 - iiaipii ili\< , ir 1 .i’ -• la \< i! s; 
inndo. pii»m ill. I.I in im* uiC'-n hi-s, n.li'im in-n n ^•'l < i im 

tiinti’i mi .1 _'i ido .in.nno • 'I ill .iiii'i 1 

pid idipUtU! iXjxnol ll.i Ul [H i' dli'.i .1/; ' . «).i » I. 

dr 111 Tii'iii. . - 

im-ii . fiiit p.ni^r ,\iil nii.iflnis, I '.iM d. .,| I,\ eii.l- v Ju/ 

-ib mil «»nl\ in tin* sii)i|. i^wlirn it is ,i in Mitn ii h'l ; and 
ill tie* pi it. iml , bill c\ I n In tin* Jill - nl . 

jKdmiiis .iliijuid, [iriiis iju.mi j'l n ij il ni'anni \,M' , t'2l . 

» 7 : 

qiioil .jui.squc ill amino habrt .ml IkiI'iHh u^r. '.'iniil J'l > . ‘.’''d'. 

[Kil". 111 . “ 111 .mimnd lull" 1 ' j. 

(P • 

fumbiiii .iliennm ii.at, im nltnm lannli.ii' m ih m nr |J^<.',. ■''71). 

On the other liand we liave mui h imire ciiinnn'iil} traecs Oesiruc.- 
of IhtMicslnictive inlliieiice wliicli was l-eginning to aiVect five tei. 
so powerlully the b>rm of L.itin wuid-, «’-pecialiy in their 
final syllables, From t^iimes which it i> now unjio.ssible to 
discover, tin' freir accent nalioii ot eailier times, tlio 
existence td wliieli was pioved iiieideiitally by Veriier in 
bis fanuius j*a[)er on sv»me exceptions to the law’ of ‘‘ l.aut- 
Ycrscliii'buiig” (Kuhn's Xntf^rhnrt^ wiii. 1)7 1 .‘hS), had been 
given up in favour ol a- moie rigid .sy.'^teiii, which never 
allovvoil the accent to tall on the final syllable. Iloneo 
there was a eoimtunt struggle between the desire to proseivv*, 
the older 1 plant ity of tin' linal vowel ami tl.e tendency to 
shorten an uii.iceenled sv liable. This dilliculty oj preserv- 
ing the (piantitv of the tlnal vowel is naturally. gMvatt'st 
wiicn the accented .syll.ible is .short ; lienee v^e ail* led to 
the formula that for Plautus, and therefore for the sp<'k. a 
language of his time''"-'''' . 

This hi>hk bn all\i-w«l‘<, whether iu mmuMi'r m \cii-. ■/. ; 

( 1 : .•iati'. si fuluium>'t . i/'g'i "ic viginti iiiimis ■ ; 'i , Mi 

c; ^:i\c pi iilrrl'it.is nil IS .u dis ipnu u^gc^ ^1' . I'S— ^ ^ 

/: im-n bi 1! ii«*i«'>gij;imnlur,iin.ishicpr..cgrMmi ' i. tA..'.l')7.) 

o: mi\'‘ bhi ild '»['iis r.st .pil'd papptl, l.J-iti.i. j ’ i- 1 < e ..lu 

I . < ’.'7'. 

u: i|m»d m.inu iiniucinit t.uigcre, liuitnm bus 1..,b . .j.m 'ikiuu.'J 
;i]i.stimMiiT ( /’’’Ol., *Js8). 

Tho lost C4Uro io a raru uuo ; tlio othori arc very « i>] Yni>n. 

XIV. j 4-’ 
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]5ut further, forms like those quoted above from the 
inscriptions, olttOy niha, iVc., Jed Ritschl and 

his followers to llie reco^nitu»n of the fact that even at 
this early time tliere was a strong tendency to drop the 
final iiant in Latin ; and this at once furnished a clue 
to tlie proper interpretation of many metrical phcnoinona 
in i^laiitiis, which had previously been explained on wholly 
incorn ct assumptions. 

Ill tlif of .1 liiuj liko Triii.^ HOG, 

lie tilti :it*LiiitiitliiK rii ]nitor j».uvrfin, s»m1u1o, 

it w.iv tli.it jxth'r wix'i proiioiuu'r.l liki‘ p(/r, in orilt*i 

;i\..j,l tlu‘ .iiinnn iit of tlu* l.iw of povjtioii, wlii.-li \\onlil, 

oi'liijo tt> tin* pi.n lift* of llio i Ia>''i( :il jnu Ts. lon_"tli(‘rn‘<l llir 
v\ ll.iMf 'I’wo ooiisiil.'ia’ IS .siitlicf lo th^po.si* of tins Injui- 
tln-'is tin'll* is no i-viilonci* w li:iti*M*r tluit :i mutt* l».-t\M i ii 

t\\o \ I'ls (*i (Iroppfil ill i-.iiK l.iiiiii; s«‘( oiully, if /« 

luroiii** liy •* i-om|.!vssiou ” furr, it woiiM l»o iiatunil to iuul m./.'./* 
ln.- oiiiii!i^^ /;/»//' ; but 111 no I'.i.sL* a foiinwith the lit.st s\il.ibli‘ 
loni; :iii<l tin* .M*< Mini IrnotliriH'il liy I»o‘^ition t.iko tlio pbu-i o( nur 
li>n'X syll iliii*. t>n tlu* otluT li.niil, tlu io is positive rviiloiin* of .1 

v. irinl niuini‘',tion:ibli* i li.ii.-ii It-r to sliow that a tiiial ••tiiiMiu.ml 

w. is fn ijiii ntly iliopped in pr«iiiini< i.ition. vspcoially in an iJinibu* 

Wool. lli.iu'e it is rlr.ir tli.it r Wii’'* jiionoiinood ijol j» 

Tliis sbow;, to.) tliat it wa^. not tlu* imsu, as has liocn n-ssorto.]. tliat 
a final /• w.is (Iropp.'.l onlyAslun it took tlio ].laoe of an oailu i ^ 
althoiiL,di tlii*» is doubt tlu* most common iiistanuo of itsnnii''Sion. 
Tlu* consonants mo^t l■omnlonly drojipcil aiv the following . 

s: f If , nimi-s'i b-jiidc fecit \cib.i ad p.irsimdni.am {.inf., tlC’J. 
This li-'iMU'c is i.*t liiu d by Knniiis (#* 7 ., Atat., tJol, turn bit. i.di 
tbdor, ccUis^uniii ■<' nnntiii's) Tnoitis\ and i.s cnminon i\in in | 
fill ‘ii-t ins. t iciTo I G;-.// , IGl) sjionks as if it liad bun tip- 
UsUil proiiniui.iti , 111 ill bis own I'.irlicr il.ivs, ;iiulli‘ 'dniits u .si\rn 
or ci^lit lime- in bis v< ision of Ar.itus, r if., ma^Miin.-i L'-o. .\* , 

//< : r If , dum jpiidcjn' lu* .[iii 1 pfn oiit..ris <puHl mi liaiui' bib. at 
pr.-lo-ini. 

Tlu* pi act 10 * of cli.linij a m liable ending' in vi before a bdlowino 
Vowi I slioWi llov^ liirlitis this c.jusi.iiant \Nas pronoinicMl (\«n i*y 
tlu* <1.1— T'.d j. •> ts. It is \ .-r\ rp‘<|nciitly omitt»*<l in iiiM-iiptioH'. of 
••\.iy pcMod 'co’iip. t’oi^-'.n, i. 2^7 74). As (jMiintili.m n\. t, <I<» 
sa\-, in p.n.im i*\pi iiuitur . . . iu*.pu* (‘iiiia cxiinitiir, ^.-.l ob-. u- 
iMtiir.*' In till- 1. -p. . t Ibiibiian ipiitc n^jn-i-d with populai T.atin, 
but (N. an and V<.ls. i.m < aictnlly ]»i<'s<‘rv(‘d tlu* /n (Uonsscii, i V7G;, 

/: .s**t .lii.iboiii .b'di tj ijiia.lraginla iniiias {Must., OiS; 

So ill iiiM n|ilioii> //. /. !t\ /. i. G 2 V/). 

<7 : <’ If., Ill*" .ipn .1 . iio- iiiairn i tiirba a.* nnvjnu familiast (Jut , :»10). 

/• : a- above; or, r j , j.it.-r \*'nit. .scil ipiid pertimui aut<*m, 1 m bi.i 

(Ter., yVo-r-i) , Goli, 

I : f.[f., ct -iinii 1; loiitb'iain f/u ilius f‘^<j (jiu'hI \oIo (Ter., Jlmut., 
5.(13 j. 

n : r.ff,, ant .pii 1 i'^til<*<st ipi.'.d vos.iuitis? lu'/ii lb'«*t. lamcGi) siis. 
pi.<.i (T<*i., //'■'■ , .S7 1 . 

Jt is ilonbtf'il wlp'iluT ill.* l.i-t tu’.j lici'iii'cs fn enr in Ul.intns. 

( ).’.*.isi(inall V wr* find llu*-.’ two t.-ii'b'iicK'.s <*<in( niiiii^, and j»ni- 
.lii cin^ a sluiit tin.tl .syll.ddc b_\ ilj.* b.is of a lin.il Min.soiiaiit an.l 
tin- slioi ft niii;' <»f .1 v.iwcl nalni.ijly bm^ midci IIm* iidbu ru*** <4 tbe 
fu-criit; So that wc bav<* foirii- bk.- o./^ nths, nnjn.s, manu'., 

si ann<-d as two short >y!liil»l.'Sj not only '01 b.-loic vowels, ]»ut (/>< 
‘■v.*n before consonants, /'.//. — 

(^'/) .isini nioidicns Jim .siindiiiit, b<7\.''s in* nl^^nl c«'»rnibns (^ /<//., 
Uo-J). 

(/.j f.b'ds t'.i.is lumbnee ipii sub ti'iia ri.-jisistf nualo (AhI., tJ'JO 
\ no- ij' 1 -tr..s i|iiibns tii nos volni-ti .'sm- im.iIics l.iimli.is (.S7 /c// , 
b-’. 

.id p.ipill In ni.iiiMS fciMt . labia :l lain is nn-’.|nam anbr.il f //./ce// ^ 

i i.'* tend, ip-y to difi|> the final .-..n-on.iiif of an iambic woni i- 
t'li t 'll. 1 1 a!, ipi* <1 to oioni.x (if woiils ot 1h<* samo scansion, » ‘-pcciallv 
Wlp 1 tl . -K.iud a pn-j.o-itioii, .IS in 

j'li- a.j foM--. I A ' A<. ^ A n'j/hitr., lOl-l). 

•pt I ul, .plod ni continent tibi \is {Asin., 713). 

Acceib hrid ul.-o an important ollect in inducing tlie voice 
to hurijy ov^r unacceiited .syllable.^, even though Jong by 
po.sitiori, in onb r to Jay full .stroH upon an accented 
^lable. Ib^t this iiatumlly to<ik place only when the 
syllable tbu.- .-h'.rtened wa.-^ itself preceded by a slioit 
syllable so I'ml the formula for thirf procc.s.s is 

7 lender thi.-; Lead we may bring a large number of 
instances ul apparent neglect of ipiantity. Many of tho.se 
are rases w'here tlie U'ual hpelling is with a double conso' 
unfit. Some Lave argin-d that as doubled consonants w'ere 
tiut used in writing before the time of Ennius {FtnL, g. v. 


“ Solitaurilia,” p. 293, confirmed from inBcriptions by 
llitflchl, /*. L. M. JU.j p. 123), this is an indication that the 
pronunciation lluctuated ; but it is doubtful whether thia 
was ever the case except under the iiiAucnco of the accent ; 
and this infiuence was quite as powerful over syllables 
followed by two dilTcrent consonants as ^y a doubled 
consonant. • 

Tims, 

I«‘r anndiiam caniin dixit mo mitum pator {Stick., 179) 
dors not ditfrr in jirinriple from 

fniun's bonus boniisiino iidcuraro dcldrcrt (7V/»., 78); 
find tho niin.«n:il ipi^mtity of tlu* l^.st two word.s in 
nos ].utins om*iriiiiis iiosmrt viris.s}ilim voirijitjililais {Stick., 532) 
i.s to li.‘ rxjdainrd in jnvri.srly tin* same w-ay, rxrr]il that in tho 
l.ittrr thr voirr is liiinying on to <hvi*ll upon a long jir«'(*nU*d 
.sylbihh*, ill tlu* toinirr tlu* JU’rriit has filrrady fallen on a. sliort 
a.-criitrd sylbihlr, a fart whi(*h Jiatnvally triuls to Hliortrn thr fol- 
lowing una(-r<*ntr<l oin*. (Vniipam foivtliis 

ronfigo .sagitlis fiir«‘.s tlinisanranos {Auh, 3%) 
whrir (lorl/. after Klrt*krisi^n^r(‘ads •*' .sagiiis.’’ 

'riir roiiilMiiatiuiis l»rf(»n) wliirli jiositioii is iiio.st commoDly 
jicgl(‘rtc«l an; tlu; fnllo'w ing *. — 

///: .si id nu-a vobint.it(5 fartuin.st {Trin., 1166). 

/Y ; volh]»t4itrm inr.ssi,. iiintain (/»'//</., 459). 

: m.igisti.itii.s. .si ipii.', mr lianr liahrre vblrrit {Jliirf., 477). 
rn: r.i.>sidrm in <Mpnl,ibnmi!)opI;K*iilfvf in tiihrinaruIo( 'I'rh., 726). 
ps . .s.-io ;ipsui dr ilirtnm lior driisorrs direre (LV//V., 69). 
sed Miu* arg»‘iito fiiish.-i rs . . . {Pseud. , 378). 

It is m?L‘flk‘.s-; *'to dwell further upon the details of 
Pl.iutiiie .scuu.siou. The forcgoipg instances will Lave 
made it clear tltat, wdiile there are some archaisms still 
ifi^ained, on tin* whole tlie language was beginning to 
.sillier from that laoccss of di.sintegration, which has left 
.''Ucli marked trace.n upon almo.st every modern language. 

Tim iutroduction of Clreek.metres for the drama doubt- 
le>:. tlid mucli to clieck this, proces.s, and it is probable 
that, even in the earlie.st |{omaii comedie.s, licences of 
|n-ominciation are much less common than they were in 
tho popular language of the time. Ihit the iambic and 
trochaic iiieaMires, csp(.‘cially as employed by the Roman 
poets, admitted of a free treatnu'nt, which left room for 
much laxity. Tt was not until tlpj hexameter came to be 
u.sed for ])oetry tliat the laws f»f pirosody were definitely 
fixecl. The rigid canons of dactylic veise ri*qiiiiTd that the 
pruiiiiiiciatiori should be strictly determined; and hence 
Liinius, although he doe.s not sippear to have introduced 
any marked chang(*.s in generally recognized rules of 
(juantity, wa.s c.ompelled to setlle po.sitively mucli which 
liad previously been fluctuating, and so to lay down tlie 
lines to which .sub.scqut iit poetical works Lad to conform. 

From tills time forward the literary language of Rome 
parted company from tlie pojmlar dialect. It has been 
said witli truth that evi n to the classical writei*s Latin was 
ill a c(*rtain Hen.se a dead language. Its vocabulary was 
not identical witli that t>f ordinary life. Literary works, 
whether in pro.^c or in vcr.se, had to conform to a fixed 
.'Standard. IShiw' and again a WTiter of fresli originality 
w'oiild lend new vigour to his ftiyle by phrases and con- 
.stnuAions drawn from homely speech. But on the whole, 
and in ever increasing mea.surc, the language of literature 
w as the language of tho schools, adapted to foreign models. 

'I'lie genuine current of Italian speech is lost to view with 
Plautus and Terence, and reappears only in the semi- 
l^arbarouB products of tho early Ronunce literature. 

'I'liis appears the proper place for a rapid survey of the Prontin* 
Iirnnunciatioii of the Latin language, as spoken in its best 

1. PoN.soNANT8. -l. Gtilluml. (<i) Sonatit G. proDouticcd 08 ill 
Kijtrlish, hut never soflened before about the 6lh century after Chriat 
{h) Surd C, ])ron(>uiiced always as (except that in Bome early 

* 1’li« <*vifh*iir!«/f>r tliis {ironunciatioii of c will be found best stated 
in ('ois.s».n, i. 43 67, and Koby, i. xlvii.-liv. It may bo summed up 
as IoIIowh:— ( 1) In some words the letter followijig c varies in a 
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Inscriptions the character is uswl for 0) until about the 7th cum- 
tury after Christ. K went out of uso at an early pniod, except in 
a few old abbreviations for words in wbicli it bad stojxl beforo rr, 
e,g.i kill. U^Y kalnvia (.^| :ilv\:jyy followed by tlin eonsonantjd w, 
except in a few old ifiseriplions, in wliieb it is followed by tin; 
vowed *4, peguaia. X, an abbreviation for c.v; xs is, however, 
sometimes Ibniid. (c) Aspirato K, tin; rough breathing as in 
English. 

2. Fain ih Tin; spirant J, like the Knglisli //; it is only in late 
inseriptiorts that we find, iu spellings like Zanaurif OiorCj any 
indication of a ]>r<)nnneiation like tbe Knglish. 

Liarjml, [a) K as m Kiiglisli, but probablv proilneed inorrs 
with the point of the tongue, (h) li as in Knglisli. (c) .S, alwa}s 
surd when initial, but at one time sonant iielween vowels, and 
possibly when linal. [d) 7i only found in tlni/riiuserijdion of (irei k 
words in and after the time of Cicero. 

4. IkMal. (^4) Sonant, D ns in Knglisli; but by tie; end of the 
4th cciiluiy f/i befon* a vowel av.is pi-Mnouiici d lik«- »mr / (rmnp. 
diurnal nWiXjnunutl). [h) T as in Kiiglisb. (e) Nasd. N as 
in Englisli; but also (like the Knglisb n) a guttuial nas.il (</;/) 
before a gnttural. Apparently it was \My ligblly jtninoaneMl, 
and easily fell away before s. 

5. Ijtihiah. (a) Sonant, L as i-i klnglisb, but occasionally in 

inscriptions of the Inter empire a is j(,i- /j^ showing that in 

some ea.ses liiid already aeipjiied tin. fjiiiid ol the, 

porary /3. 11 before c sb.irp .v was jim iiinred yj, in ////a. 

{h) Surd, E as iu English. («■) Nasal, as lu English, but veiy 
sliglitly pronoiineed at the end of .4 word. (r<) Sjdiaiit, V like the 
016 in Fr, oui, but piobably olLoi .ipproxiinaliiig to the South (oi- 
mull v\ i.t\, a labi.d, not (like tin* i ) a l.ibio-il. ntiil r. 

(). Liihln-dfiitnl. Spirant, K as in 

II. Vowr.i.s. -d, «, /, aitlie KngU.-.]i ah, > iind«-oniing 

nearer to am than the, Engli’^h d; f\ .m i’j.< n Il.ili.iii r, in*a»iy as the 
vow'd of Jiff lengllicncd. ^^’In* .sboiL sonml ol ea. b \owel was piO' 
bably identieal in ijiiality with tin* long M»uinl, ditfeiing oidy ir. 
((iiantity. Hence d w’as pronuiiiiied as in the Fieiieh u 

nearly as iu j»uU, I nearly as in jaf, <1 m in #/n/, neaily as in 
pH. The dijihthongs were ]tr<Mlui(<l by jeontiuming the \owtU 
of wbicli they were conn»osed veiy rapnll\ aee<»uling to the .»bo\.' 
scIkmiic. This gives- (KA soinewbat luoad<'r than au in la m 
like (>?« iu the Vimkei* pronunciation of /mc/j; af like the vowil 
in lad lengthened, with jtclliap' oin' wliat moio uppi'o\iniatiou 
to the i in u'inr\ or, a sound iiifomirdiale between o andc; 
nearly as in/riuf, with the greati-r stn-^s mi the /; ut, as tin- 
French oui. 

Tito diangos w'hicL may bo (ictocti'il in the T.atiii 
languago during llio porind of its literary devoloimuuit 
may bo amuiged uruLr tlio heads of (1) vocabulary, {"2) 
inflexion, (!5) word forination, (4) syntax. 

These svill be best regarded .scpurutely in connexiuu w ith 
the four principal stages in the history of the language, 
which may be given, with their chief writeis, as fidlow.s - 
r. AuteClassintl (210 t'O N.i viu.s (I 200-201), 

I’lautus (2r)4-lS4). Knniiis (2:lli lOD), (2:U--1I0), 

Terentius (f 105 1511), Ihieiivius (220 132), ,\ceius 
(170 94), Lueiliu.s (1 108 -103). 

H. (flamml' — GoUlru jlyc (SO n.o. 14 v.n.).- -Varm 
110-28), (hcero (10G-44)i Lucretius (09 55), Cesar 
100^44), Catullus (S7-M7), Sallust (8(1 34), Virgil 

70-19), Horace (05 -8), Propertius ((50- 1), Tibullus 

1 54 4 18), Ovid (43 juj.-18 A.n.), Livy (59 n.o. 18 \.n.). 
II L Cliimvat — ASh/cc;* Atjr ( 1 1 1 80 a. i>. ). — Velleius 
? 19 31 A.I).), M. Seneca (died r. 30 A.n.), Persins 

34-62), IHronius (died 66), Lucan (39-65), I,. Seneca 
(died 65 A.n.), Pliiiius major (23 79 A.n.), Martial (40 
101), Quintilian (42-118), Pliniiis minor (61-1113), 
Tacitus (IGO-HIB), Juvenal (1 47 1138), Suetonius 
(76-160), Pronto (c. 90-170), 

IV. Pod~ClasdcaL 

manner which niakos it impo.s.siblo to iMdicvo th.it tho pi:«)nini(‘i.itiori of 
the c depended upon this, c.//., dmimfis and df’cimu.'t, vitpt.s and 
rer.ipis ; (2) if r. was jiroiiouiiced before r ami i otherwis; than bofon* 
n, o, and it is hard to see why k should not h.ivc hccii ri*lainrd lor 
tho Utter use; (3) no ancient writer give*' any hint ol a var>mg 
promiucialjou of c; (4) u Creek k is always traimlilcralud t*y c, and 
® by *; (5) Latin wwds cmitaininp c borrowcil by Cotliic and o.iilv 
High German are always spelt with k. To the.sc arguments it may be 
ailded that the varying proiiuneiatiuns of rc, ci in the Uoinunee lan- 
gui\ges are inexplicable except ue derived indejieiidently fium an 
«ngiuiil k$t K 


The additions made to tho vocabulary of tin; Latin G.cek 
language from the (Ireek belong to fotir difftTenl stages ^'’‘^rdsin- 
((X)r.Nseii, ii. 814 ). The first corresponds to tin? period of 
the early intercouiso of Rome with the (Iroek .'-tutc-, 
especially with tin; colonies in tho south of Italy ami 
Sicily. To this stage btdorig many names of nation-, 
countries, and towns, a •; Tartufuta, d/ 7 oV?’, 

karthfujo^ Po<hu 8 \ and also names of weights and 
me:i.sure.‘<, arthdes »»f industry, and terin.s connected with 
navigation, a.s (Z/v/c// /////,/, mnai, (ah atuui, paij)unij marfiiini^ 
jnlfn}^t^ iiunini, npla.strc, imu^ra. To tbese* may be added 
nanus ol gods or lu rm s, likt; /'f7///.i, ami peiliajis 

linrahs. Thiso welt' all ireeiy adapteil to the plioiietio 
laws of the. Ijatin lanuaiagf. 

i"' J- 

A second .•-tago is marked Ls the closer intercoiiiso re 
.suiting from tile cou(iiie.-t of soutlu’i 11 Italy, jind the wan- in 
Sieiiy, and by the cniiteinpoiMr} nitioiiin tion of imitations 
ol (jlreek literature into Roim*, with its miiiieroiis ndereiices 
todreck life and ciiltiiie. In this siagi , .il,-o, (Ireek wtirds 
\\c*ro freely^ ada[ited ttt (he forms l.iniiliar to Uoiiian ears: 
wo lind Wolds liku ft*.<.<u/iis, .^•nfnhi^ iij/nOia, fnniius^ 

(I'tl hti'inu^ hui'f/ia, Iti'lnna^ i /nti^ xi 1 fa md t a ni ^ fat tty 

Snatf. (fyivij)., lat‘fu>^.<tfa, K\:r. In iii.ihy ca-es livl'ml forms 
aie freely emplo}ed, whether by the ailditi*.!i of Latin 
SUliix.t‘S to (ri’eelv stilus a.- I>afh da / ni h> j.iitn 

hfami.'^, .-yrniilianl oJ‘ <»( (Jitik ‘‘iiliivt l*» Lalili ^ti 111.'! 
as /ffaiftjtafa/a.<, / I , or 1»\ • eir. .itioii, a- tl"na j.' 

lar*, sif/ipatasdar or by eonii" ''itioii as ihi'i^fhii> 
tinji , xji rti(\ jjayi if rdiat , .'tf/'ofdai'a^ti. The eh.ii.n ti. j ol 
many of tliese wejds show-, that tht* eoniic p'lt- wha 
indulged in tllein nill'-t have been able to (ahnlati lip'.iJ a 
tail* kliowledgi! ot ftillonui.il (Iie>k on ibe ji.nt of a < on 
shlerable portion of their audience. The inos( p in.nk.iMc 
instance of this is .suj»|ilie«l by the bnih ^<|ne lim - in riaalLis 
(Pfra.f 7 v )2 .'•*7.}, where Sa;;.iri'-tio de'cnbes biin.-Mlf as 

VaniM-ijiiidoni-, Viigini-\fii>I>>ii’'l. 

NuLi|'il.iiiiloi|iii(h'-, Aiji iil'iMji 'G' ]< linstiT 

T« •illMJlIo.jllid, >, Nuilllll'i-i \p llpnli,,),. 

LUmdst nil laini'i'lt-, Nuiinu.iiniM.-lo 'i'l'Mii !• 

During this [ludod (dreek words aie generally intlieted 
aeeording to tlie Latin usage. 

Tint with .\ci ins begiim a third ^la‘:t^ in whiidi the (Ireek 
inlh'vioii is fieijinntly [treseiAeil, » //--'m, (ffdtit^ 

( 7 //e/f /’f*// ; ami from thi- time lorwanl the pi. n fe- u.niM, 

(.'icero generally prefi-r.s llie l.alin e.iM- > di lending, 

///// as auiiiii.^t /V/'0,o (.1./ 3 , 7 '. biit not 

without some llurtuation, wliili' \';.i n» tak< C"- (.ppD.sjto 
.side, and jifelers jnnoia.\hi totle.'t n- 0111.111 'uah^. I'y 
this tiino al.v» // :imi : \vere ini rodne- il, .md wm-d. iii'wly 
borrowed from the (Ireek weie f.iithii!li\ leprodiicul. 

A fourth .''tage in 11 l\i il b\ the pr.iit'ee i.f (lie Aiigu-taii 
jHH'ts, who, cs[)ecially wln ii wiiiin ^ in imitilioii iif (lieek 
originals, freely um* the (Iitt k muIi as .l/vo.A>, 

Tithif, Ai'ijida, luhd\\(. lloj.i-f j'lobably always used 
tho (Ireek foiin in Ins the Latin in his Satn'i i and 

kjiidUs, Later pro.M' wiiter.sfor the iiio.sl pail followi d 
the e.N.imple thus si t. 

lu Plautus wa* lia\«' tlm best, examjdo of the Nigorotm Un- 
nativo Italian idiom, enriehid, but in no W'ay {‘ttered by .KMia^eof 
imitation of tho Creek. Ills constructions ai c Amietii e > HUuUr. 
free, and do not .Mpiare with tho canons if laVi "i ui 
luarians; but there mueh life and fre.^liries.-, aid M i-’ 
very rarely that the right phrase is laekiug set iViili 
meaning with (elling \igour. . 

Tho chief peeiiliaiiGe> i»f liis grammar .0^ n ^ ^ ^ 

I 'fin- iis. <>\ cfjn witli 1 [i-ii ' li 1,1, rt n’l Iii'Mi , : rtt 

aiti'i w.ini.- ii-M.i!, f. i . milit'i, 

2 . Thr ififutioii of inllrvioii- altfiAvaob. v.Usi I n* .-i ti-t.i.iml only 
in ari'bas plmi-es: in tln' snbj pie,-, . diav\ <r>ii < v . '<11. ii»*' 

Sfpfiiiii. with re 'II III to oiin' of the*:'' .n-i Ini- "til » a''’- ‘♦*.11 

a how far they may be safely ujjloie\ u* ih<! tex.1 of 
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riaiitiis ; ejj.y honinnf'tn, cuhi, tandfj Ac., the iiblativo rf, noni. 
phir. in -?>, i\^ fund is. 

y. The u> ■ of wt)r(ls fxcluih'ii Imm the of classical 

literature, but in the iiO|Uilar dialect ; e.(f., sitpprlins 

iri\ hutiOTf . r/f'/v'Ci’, Ih'llujt, t'.nnfi'/'art'y rj'ant'Uin\ sarium^&i'. 

Uiiiler tliirt h«ad we may [dace the, very freiiueiiL finploymeiit of 
dimiiinli\es, papillttnun horrid idu rum uporrsaiunculaCf espe- 
cially as t. rms of endearment, ^^meum rotm/um, mdcuhim, rrr- 
:iuluiu," ptss'-raihim, hurdilhiin, rit>'llim, nio ficiilnm, mvnrrithtm, 
cnf.diiini, puidliim, Ac., tlio use of ro/t, nd, and i/e as strengthening 
parliel. s, and (d abstract words, espeei.illy in tlie plural,— all marks 
of tin* p’, I'c^us .S' rjno. 

4 . Syntactical constructions afterwaids umisiial : r.7., the aivu- 
kitive after verli'. liki-///'/7(»/* and idor\ the .n eii'.ative of the ohie. t 
alter the ^ei iiinlive \(Hjit‘tnduiuiit viitiliu'i } ; tlie indicative in indinct 
tpicstions and with cnyn si^uiifyiiii' “siinc ’ or allh()U‘»h ]»rcscnt 
inlinitive insti-ad of future afta* vtnb-,iif j.nmii.'iiii' ; quia alti-r \eibs 
of fi'cliuLT. instead of 7/ox/, qioiui-nn - “ .sijicc,'’ “ after”; inlinitive 
w'itll purjK)se of motion; co//.s////j and eox//i»//n with tbmble ae« m-a- 
tive; droirii,\ arquu'i, andcj;i,/\s witli ablative; /v/voewith ‘^ciiitne; 
y//»///s' with L;cniti\ e ; quid hue id h minis ; J'acrrr furri, imnjundii 
fn.rn witli a iutuic lo-ically d.-pt nd. nt ; the fici^utmt usi* id jhiura. 
rtumolujiui^sufin ut, prai'qii.inujirurKt. Then* is a five u.seof M-ib.ds 
in -tio: quid tdu htne rurufiu id rnu aut tnuttilio. I5y a laxity 
common in popul.ir lan>;ua,iji* veibsof M-cini;, knowini/, askin*;, Ac., 
are followed by a direct, imi :in indirei-t, i]ac.stion: srirr rolu, quri 
rrd'lididi ^ Asyndeton is very treipiently cinplosed to give lib- ai:d 
rapidity to the stvlc: c.7. [J\si'iol.^ IdS), Irpido victuy rinu, uu- 
[pirntis^ inter pornla )i\ilp>iin- utis. 

Na*\iuH. Ta Niuviiis wo find arcliai.sins proportionally much iiioro 
numerous than in Plautus, esjiecially in tlio rotetitinn t*f 
the original length of vowels, and early forms (*f inllcAinn, 
such a.s the genitive in -'/if. and the aldative in d\ hliortcn- 
ings do not seem nuinorou.s. Tlie number of nydiaic 
words pre.served is perhaps <luc to the fact that so largo a 
proportion of his fragments have been prc.ser\i‘d only by 
the grammarians, who cited tlmm for the exprc.ss pnrpo.se 

Eunitw. of explaining these. The language of Knnius deseives 
especial study beeau.se of the immeuse intiuonce which he 
exerted in lixing the literary style. Ho first established 
the rule that in hexameter verso all vowels followed by two 
consonants (except in the case of a mute and a li(juid) or a 
double consonant, must bo treated as lengthened hy 
position. The number of varying quantities is also much 
diminished, and the elision of final m becomes flic rule, 
though not without except ion.s. On the other hand he very 
commonly rdains the original length of verbal terminations 
(/y/rti/, t'li-tj/) and of noiiiin iti\es in or and //, and 

elide.s final .s befoie an initial con.soiiant, fn declen.sinn ho 
never u.ses fte u.s tlie genitive, but -oi or -as ; be has an 
inflexion Mdtoto Fuuttnn,^ probably intended for a dative ; 
the shorter form of the gr-n. plnr. i.s dm in common; 
obsolete forms of pronouns an: u.sed, as o///. suui 

( — eurn), .w.v, .vo.*?, sofnia\ and in verbal inflexion there are 
irregularities like morunifr, nil /uus^ r.i/iifndlfj itc. 

Some e\[»eriments in the way of tiiie.vis (.saxo rerr com- 
minuit -hram) and apocope (divuni domiis altisunum 
replet te Kftiticnm [put) were ha[»pily regarded as failure«^, 
and never t(jok root in the lariLOiage. Hi.s syntax i.s 
simple and straightforward, with tin* (»cca.sional pleonasms 
of a rude style, and conjunction.s are comparatively rare. 

Pacuvius. Pacuviu.s is noteworthy esjiecially for his attefn[»t to 
intn.ilucc a free use of c/impoiind.s rifter the fa.«hion of tin- 
On-L*k, w^iich W'ere felt in the cla.ssical times tube unsuitcfl 
to the ^.yniiH j»f the Latin language. (Quintilian ccn.sures 
severely lii^ Hue - 

Xir^i r* p'LTi'li rostrum iri/-urvi<'crviciini ]m'cu.s. 

“*Acciu.s, lloiitrh probably the greate.st of tlie Koman 
tragedians, is^onh' preserved in cum [/aratively unimportant 
J[ragrapots - know that he jiaid much attention to 
grammar and orthograjdiy ; and hi.s language w much 
more fini.shed than tieit of Lnnius. It shows no marked 
jfTchai.'^ms of form, unlcfw the infinitive in iler is to be 
accounted as such. 

Lueiliug j/arulshes a specimen of the language of the 
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period, free from the restraints oi tragic diction and the Ladliui. 
imitation of Greek originals. Unfortunately the greater 
part of his fragments are preserved oi^y by a grammarian 
whoso text is exceptionally corrupt'; but they leave no 
doubt as to the jusfico of the criticism passed by Horace 
on his careless and “muddy” diction. The urhanitca 
which is with one accord conceded to him by ancient critics 
seems to indicate that his style was regarded a^ free from 
the taint of provincial Latinity, and it may be regarded as 
reproducing the language of the educated circles in ordinary 
life ; even the numerous Gnecisma and Greek quotations 
with whiith it abounds show Vhe familiarity of his readers 
with the Greek language and literature. Varro ascribes to 
him the ijninle ycniLs dicendi, the distinguishing features 
of which were rcuustas and subtilitas. Hence it appears 
that his numerous archaisms were regarded as in no way 
inconbi.steiit witli grace and precision of diction. But it 
may be remembered tliat Varrty, was himself something of 
an arehaizer, and also*^that the grammarians’ quotations 
may bring this ii.speet of liis language too much into pro- 
minence. It is to bi‘ feared that the Jisgu.sting coarseness 
j of many of his lines did not lose them favour with the circle 
I for whom he wrote.' He shares with the comic poets the 
j use of many plebeitin expressions, the love for diminutives, 
ab.stract terms, and wands of abuse ; but occasionally he 
borrows f’om tiicTnure elevated style of Knnius forms like 
^fmdu, ( -siinul), noaia ( - non), yl/n// ( = facile), and the 
genitive in ///, and he ridicules the contemporary tragedians 
foo their :etrmntin^ their high-flowm diction and mqui- 
I quditha Vi rbit^ wliich make the characters talk “ not like 
j men but like portents, llyiiig winged snakeB.” In his 
ninth book he diseusse,s questions of grammar, and gives 
some intcru.sting facts as to tly^ tendencies of the language. 

For in.^tall^e, w hen he ridicules a praetor urbnum for calling 
him.sclf pretoi'y w e sco already the beginning of the confusion 
of ae and c, w hich afterw ards became universal. Ho shows 
a great command of technical language, and (partly owing 
to the nature of the fragments) aira^ are very 

numeroua ^ 

The trositi.se of Cato Ik Re Rusfira wamld have afforded Cato, 
invaluable materisil, but it ha.s unfortunately come down to 
us in a text gresitly modernized. As it is, it is of interest 
from the point of view of literature rather than of language. 

We find in it in.stances of the accusative with utiy of the 
old iirijM-rative prarfaminOy and of the fut subj. sermssuiy 
pro/tfbesm ; but there is nothing which can be added to 
what we learn from Plautus. 

It is unfortunately impo8.sible to tnice the growth of Growth 
Latin pro.se diction through its several stages with theoflAfi“ 
.same clearne.sH a.s in the case of poetry. The fragments of P”*®* 
the earlier Latin pro.se writers are too scanty for us to be 
able to .say witli certainty when and how a formed prose 
.style wa.s (Tcated. But the impulse to it was undoubtedly 
given in the ha})itual practice of oratory. The earliest 
orators, like Cato, were distinguished for strong common 
.stn.se, biting wit, and vigortas language, rather than for 
any graces of style ; and probably personal audeyritas was 
of far more account than rhetoric both in the law courts 
and in the a.ssemblie.s of the people. The first public 
.s[>c!aker, according to Cicero, who aimed at a polished style, 
and elaborate periods, w'as M. ^Emilius Lopidus Porcina, 
in the middle of the 2d century fi.o.^ On his model the 
Gracchi and Carbo fashioned themselves, and, if we may 
judge from the fragments of the orations of 0. Gracchus 
which are jireserved, there were few traces of archaism 
remaining. A more perfect example of the urhanitoi at 
which good sjieakors aimed was supplied by a famous 

^ Gicero liNo reforh to rertain tcnpUi dideUgimfi of the son of Scipto 
Afhuunuif Major, which luoat have poMWied some meriU cf atyle. , 
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Bpeech of 0. Fannius against C. Qnicchiis, which Cicero 
considered the best of all orations of the time. No small 
part .of the urhamh. ' consisted in a pronunciation equally 
removed from boorish roughness and from foreign affecta- 
tions ; and the standard of this was found in the language 
of the women of the upper classes, such as Laelia and 
Cornelia. 

In the earliest continuous prose work which remains to 
us, the four books De Jihetorica ad IJereimium^ we find 
the language already almost indistinguishable from that of 
Cicero. There has boon much discussion,a.s to the author- 
ship of this work, now commonly, without very convinc- 
ing reasons, ascribed to Q. Cornificius ; but, among Iho 
numerous arguments which prove that it cannot have been 
the work of Cicero, none has been adduced of jiny import- 
ance drawn from the cliaracter of tb(i language. It is 
worth while noticing that not only is the stylo in itself 
perfectly finished, but the t-catmen^of thi. subject of style, 
eloditio (iv. 12, 17), shows the pains which had already 
been given to the question. The writer lays down thri‘c 
chief requisites— (1) aleganivt^ (2) rnrnfmitio, and (H) 
dijnitas. Under the first come a duo avoidance 

of solecisms and barbarisms, and fx/ihuiatlo, clearness, the 
employment of familiar and appro[)iiut(5 exjircssions. 'riic 
second demands a proper arrangement, from hiatus, 
alliteration, rhyme, the repetition (u- displacement of 
words, and too long sentilnccs. Dignity de[>ends upon tlie 
selection of language and of sentiments. 

Hence we see that by the time of Cicero Latin proSe 
was fully developed. We may, therofo pause here to 
notice the characteristic (lualitios of the huiguago at it.s 
most perfect stage. The Latin critics were themselves 
fully conscious of the broar!* distinction in cliaracter be- 
tween their own language and the Creek. Senec'a dwells 
upon the stately and dignified movement of tlio Latin 
period, and uses for Cicero the happy oiuthet of (/radarltfs. 
He allows to the Creeks fjraiia^ but claims poft-n/nt for bis 
own countrymen. Quintilian (.\ii. \i\ 27 .vy.) concedes to 
Greek more euphony am* variety both of vocalization and 
of accent ; ho admits that Latin words are harsher in sound, 
and often less happily adapted to the. exi»ri'ssion of varying 
shades of meaning. Rut ho too claims “ power the 
distinguishing mark of his own language. Feeblo tli aiglit 
may be carried off by the ex(|uisite harmony ami subtleness 
of Greek diction; his couutrymen must aim at fulness ami 
weight of ideas if they are not to bo beaten off the field. 
The Greek authors are like liglitly moving skiffs; the 
Romans spread wider sails ami are wafted liy stronger 
breezes; hence the deeper waters suit them. It is not 
that the Latin language fails to respoml U» the calls that 
are made upon it. Lucretius and Cicero concur, it is true, 
in complaints of the poverty of their native language ; but 
this was only because they had had no predecessors in tlie 
tiisk of adapting it to philosophic utterance ; and the long 
life of Latin technical terms like f/tnms, 

ratio, shows how well the need was met when it arose. 
Mr Munro has said admirably of this very period : - 
“The living Latin for all the hij^hcr forms of comjM».sitioii, both 
prose and verso, was a far nobler Lingmigc than the living tJrfek. 
jpuriiig the long period of Grecian pre-cmim-mM' ami literal y gloi v, 
irom Homer lo Dcinosthonrs, all the inaiiifolcl forms of jmk'Ii y aii.i 
prose which were invented one after the other were hrmiuht to sm h 
©xqmsite perfection that their beauty of form and gr.iee of Lm- 
were never afterwards rivalled by laitiii or any other jioopb*. 
th f A Demosthenes and Aristtdle ceased lo live wlun 

Joat Attic whie.h had been gradually formed into sueli .a noble 
ustrument of thought in the hands of Aristi>p]iiines, Kuriniiies, 
otb the orators, ami had superseded for general n^o all the 

becamo at the same time tlu* Itmgmige of the eiviliyed 
oridand was stricken with a mortal decay. . . . Kpieiirus, who 
same year as Afoiiaiulor, writes a har.sb jargon 
at does not deserve to bo called a style; and others of whoso 
wntingg anything is left entire or in fragments, historians and 


pbiloMophf alike, TMlylnjiSj Thrysippus, Pliilojlfimns, .are little if 
.any hetUT. Win n ( 'io io dri^rm to lianslate any <»f their 
see w'lia grace and lile he instils into llieir elumsily cxpies'^ed 
thoughts, how satisfying to the ear ami taste are the pei nuts of 
Livy when he is putting into Latin the lieavy and uneouth elauses 
of Polybius! Thi.s may •*\jil:nii what Cicero iu**ans Avhen at one 
time he give.s to (Jreek the jm fneuco over Latin, at another to l/.atin 
over Greek; in reading iSf.pliocles or IMato he could aclmowledge 
their unrivalled exeellenc-* ; in Iran '.luting Paiuctius or I'hilode-mu.s 
he wouhl ftel lij., own iunni .L^iiraljle siqieri'uity.” 

The greater niimInT nf Imi^r syllaldes, combined with 
file paucity of diphthongs ainl tlie eonseijuent niunotony 
of vocalization, and tlie uniformity of tlie accent, lent a 
W'eight ami dignity of moxcrm rit to the Inngungo wdiich 
well suited the iiatiennl finirlhf^. 'rim precision of 
grammatical rules and tlie enlii-R ab.^eiice nf dialectic forms 
from tlie written litiTalure cnidriimted to maintain tlio 
character of unity which marked the Knman republic as 
compared with the innltijdieity nf Cns k states. It was 
remarked by P»acnn that artistic ami iinaainatixe nations 
imliilge freely in veriial coinj»nunil^, practical nations in 
simple concrete terms. In this rc'^pcci, tno, Latin con- 
trasts with ffreck. Tim attempts made by sem-j nf tlio 
earlier pnets In indulge in noved cniiqumrid" was felt to be 
out of harmony with the genius nf the langnagt*. (k>m- 
pnsition, thnugh necosarily taiqdnycd, w■l^ kept within 
narrow' limits, and the words thus produced have a slunply 
detined meaning, wdioily unlike the pneticiil vngiiciie'.s (d* 

.some of the (Ireek cnmpnimd.s. 'Idle \ueribulary nl the 
language, though receiving ucce.'.sious Irom time to time in 
accordance with practic.il needs, was rarely eiiriclied by 
the proilncts nf a spontaneous creativciie.^.s. In literature 
tlie taste of the educated town circles the law; and 
lhcst‘, traimil in the study of llii‘ (Ireek masters of style, 
re(]uired .Nomething which should rcpnxluce for them the 
harmony of tin* Uri'ek perintl. Ibqqiily the niatnrs wlio 
gave form ti' the Latin prn.-'C wauvable to nn'ct tin' demand 
without departing from the s[iiiit of ihnr nwu language, 
and llm perioils of ('iia-ro and l.ivy, thoiiLdi very ilitl’erent 
in stnieliire from thoM* id' Plato and 1 leniosthenf.s, are not 
les.s satisfying to the ear, nr h*ss adcipiale to tlie full 
expression of tlmught. To Cioein espiM'ially the Homans Cicero 
owed the realization of what wa^ po-ssilile to their laUiiiMae imd 
in the way of artistic, tiuisli of lii- repies. nts t-^e.sar. 

}*rote.st at one innl the same tinn* ai.Miii'-t the iiirivids of 
the s>r}nn, vulniiri/ed by the conviint inilux of 

non-Italian provincials into Home, and the “jaigvm of 
sluirious ami jiartial enlture"in ^ogllc among the Roman 
pujuls of the Asiatic rhetoricians. Ills r^-eiitial service 
was to have caught, the tone and style oi the true Roman 
and to h.ive iixed it in « Mi umvc and widely 
read speeclies and tn'ati-ses as tlie liir.il im del of classical 
j>rv‘se. The intlueme of (Ac-ar w:i^ wholly in the same 
direction. His cardinal ]»nnciple wa.-i thai every new- 
fangled and affoeted oxpivsMon, fumi wliatever quarter it 
might ciMue, should be avoided l‘\ tlm writer, as rocks by 
tlio mariner. His owni style tor straightforward simplicity 
and purity has never been sur[»assed , aiul it is not without 
full reason that (’icero and (a*sar are regardeiV as the 
nuHlels of classical prose. Hut, while they fixed iV* t\pc 
of the best Latin, they did not am! coiihl lyd aler it> 
essonlial charai'ter. In subtlety, in suggesfiveiie."''. in 
many-sided grace and versatility, it remained |far int*a’to’*. 
to the Greek. Ihit for iliguity and force, for eadenct ami 
rhythm, for i-learuess ami precision, the f’'‘s>*|^it in nro^'C 
remains unrivalled. These qualities make it ['n - TTriTe^tl^* 
tlie l.ingnagt' of legislation and of coinimrce. Tliei' e n > 
haziness about a Latin sentence ; directness, concreteuoss 
and lucidity stamp it as the utterance of men who l.new' 
precisely wduit thcN wislied to say, ami said it ^ith all the. 
hirco at their command. 
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It is npedlosM to dwell upon the grammar nr vocabulary 
of Ciccrn. III-. I is universally taken as the. normal 

ty})e nf T/itin ; ain.1, as hitherto the history «>f the language 
has been (laeal h} marking differences from his usage, so 
the same method may be followed for what remains. 

M. T ermlius Varro, “the most learned of the ancients.” 
a friend und contemporary of Cicero, seems to have rejected 
the periodic rhythmical style of Ciecro, and to have falltMi 
hack upon a more archaic structure. .Mommsen says of 
one jiassage “the clause.s of the sentence are arranged on 
the thread of the relative like tbrushes on a string.’" Mnl, 
in spite (some would say, because) of his old-fasliioned 
tendenoios, his language .sliows ::riMt vigour and spiiil. 
Ill his ML‘iii[»peau satires lie iiiteiitioiially made free u.m' of 
jilcbeian expressions, while rising at limes to a real graci* 
and showing often frodi liumour. His treatise /A //. 

ill the form of a ilialoL^ue, is the mo.-5t agrroable 
of his works, and where the jinture of liis subject allows 
it there is niueli vivarit) and dramatic picluresjpieiusN 
although the precepts .are. necessarily given in a ter.se and 
abrupt torni. Ili^ seMitences are. as a rule co-ordtmited, 
with l.tut few coiiiiei’tiug links ; his diction contain.s inaiiy 
antiquated or unique words. 

Sallust. In Sallust, a younger «‘outemporary of Cicero, \\v Iia\t‘ 
the earliest compltUe sjieriiuL'ii of historical narrative. It 
is proliably due to liis subjeet mutter, at least in part, tirat 
his .style is iiiiiked by frL‘quent archaisms; b- i .somfhiug 
must be ascribed to intentional imitation of the e..ilier 
ehroniclers, which leil liim to be called “priM-onuii 
Catouisipn’ \eiborum inei uditi.s>iinn.s fur.” His an hai-'ns 
coiisi>t pirtly of words and phrases used in a sense for 
which wc haveonU early aiitbonties, (\>/,^rut/i attiuht Iml,, rr, 

iV'C., tl'H f/i 1 < fh d' Jtf’ii'itf jthf ^ 

V> lit^ ;iud 

the like, when; we may i 'lice especially the fomluess te.r 
frLMpient itives, wliich he hares with the early coiuedv : 
partly in inth-xious whieh were growing obsolete, .sm*li a.s 
fsJiti, r,/j,j„,/.r (' ep ), ris (ac(‘. pi. i, 

Tiff'juitKr. In sviilriv lii^ eon-'trmtions aie for tbe ino-i 
pait tlio-e r.f il] eontemjiorary writeis.^ 

Lucre- In fjUcicti'is and Catullus wtj liave. examples of tin* 
language ot pot-iry ot the mic perjnd. 'Fhe loiim-r 
undoubt* dly j.iigrlv an-luie ill liis .st^le. \Ve find//// fnr 
eiim, ^/e/o for in, //A/-, ///A/e, and oZ/uc as genitive-, 

fjr aliml, / /A/''* a- a -» iiitive by the* side of genitivi^ 
in -o/, ablatixe.-^ in i lik'; '■////, /"oV/, iiuiiiinativcs in 

for /', like Jin^iio'i. In verbs there are .ver////, 

rnjtjfdX'f e.jnlluxi>-et, /V fV .S'.ST rcee.ssi.sve, 
ifofin'on-^ for in ice re ; f-imph; biiius like /////c/y, hirr/r^ 
rnlf^rf’y 'ihu'iifre iur tin: more n-uul (‘(/niiionml.s, the in 
liiiitivft pa— Ive in -i'r, and ari*li;iif hu’iiis from me lik** 
.'■•/V/, (.» ify fn'/f. Si/metirnes lie indnlge- in tmesis wlncli 
remiieK u- ot Kiiuius : hf/Hf' /n'diri, ih.'^inf unjuttn^ rn'iHa 
jtriiiia. Hut ihi^ archaic tinge i-j ad«i]»led «.nly for ]>oetic;d 
imrjM-*-, iiiiil as a pnctical proof of his <jf'^otioii to tlo* 
eariiei ina-ter.' ()f liii art ; it does not affect the general 
suL-taijcj- of liis tvle, wlii' li i.s of the fie.shcst and mf»-t 
vigoro!!-) t;i.n;i. Hut the purity (jf his idiom is not gained 
by iiTiv/dax '-'i llj -ieiicf* to a recognizi-d vucabulaiy: he 
coiro /ord-()if y : Mr Munro has noted more than a 
liurjdred nrnt- A*y/I//n(r, c<r Words which he alone among 
ptiol writert u Many of the-e are formed on familiar 
riiodcN, such a- qonq.f.iitid i and freqiieiitatives ; otliers are 


V. }. bil 

1.'. I. T t’ 

«' "q/ajv h’,. t 

'-tify tlif. , 

/ -1 ir- f'.ciri in itilyr 
1 i.’ii in t;.!- 


it-ri) *‘1 t'> ]n-» Gvh; 1 j> !>«'. i 
of /iiLlinci.'ipliy llu- loll 
u/ fp 'it Ji.s cniiijiifjji 

I'L i)if' luh' ; hut, wIm-u w»* 
f*r<; 1 ." u'ntf enoilv'h 
I'l'l 1h«‘ III t tiiat s'unc ot his «:X|in'-* 
<.'iiy t'» bli'.w tliat they iinitalcd 


directly borrowed from the Greek apparently with a view to 
.sweetne.ss of rhythm (ii. 412 ; v. 005) ; otherB again 
(forty or more in inimlier) are compoi/ds of a kiml which 
the classical language refused to nciiqit, such as si/viJraf/ttSf 
tcrnlotjnniiy perftrricrejms. He represents not so much a 
.stage in the hi.st()ry of tlio language as a prdfest agoimjt 
the tendencies fa.shu)nablo in his own time. Hut his 
iiilluence wa.s decj) upon Virgil, and througli him upon all 
sub-sequent Latin literature. In Catullus wo have the type Catullus, 
of the language of the cultivated circles, lifted into poetry 
by the sinqile dirftctness with i which it i.s used to express 
enmtion. In his heroic and elegiac poem.s he did not 
e.sciipe the influence of tlie Alexandrian sehool, and his 
genius is ill .suited for long-continued flights; but in 
his lyrical poems his language* is altogether perfect. Ah 
M iicyuhiy says, “ Xo Latin writer is so Greek. The 
simplicity, the pathos, the ])erfcct grace, which 1 find in 
the great Athenian models are .dl in Gatullu.s, and in him 
alone of the Homans.” The language of these poeniH 
<‘omcs neaiT.st porhap* to that of Cicero’s more intimate 
letters. It is full of c(illo(]uial idioms and familiar lan- 
guage, of the dimuiiitives of afVecliun or of phiyfulness. 

(Jrcek words are ran*, especially in the lyrics, and those 
which are emjiloyiil are only such as had come to be 
mirreiii coin. fdiii.sju.s are but sparingly introduced; 
but ha* metrical reasons lio liii.s four instances of the inf. 
p;i''.s. in -/Vr, and .severa’ coiitracfod forms; we find also 
o/yv and (tliffy uni (g‘*n.), and the anthpiatcd (dull and 
rr,rpHf», Tliore are traces of the popular language in the 
.-liortcned inqarativcs ntre and in the analytic 

[>erfiM'l f,aro1(tni /inhesy and perhaps in the use of luim 
appruucliing that of tlie indefinite article. 

The poits of the Augustan* age mark the opening of a floracrv 
new chapter in the history of the Latin language. The 
inflnencr of Hor.uv was comparativyly slight; be worked 
ill a field of his own, and, altliougli Statius imitated hivS 
lyrics, and and Juvenal, especially lliu former, his 

.silirc';, on the whole there are few' traces of any deep 
maiks k-ft by him on the language of later W'riter.s. In liw 
S<ftiri.>i ami the ilicliou is that of tlie contemporary 

nrf>ntti(usy ililVuring luinlly at all from that of (..’ieeru in his 
rpi-tlfs and dialogues. The occasional archaisms, such as 
tin* syiico[«‘. in i'tri>svnnfSy rrussey surrv.ir^ tlm infinitives in 
/'/’, ami llio genitives d('nniy (JlrutUy and unmmum may bo 
explaim-d as .still eonvensatioimlly allowable, though ceasing 
to be cuirciit in lileraliire ; and a similar explanation may 
account for plebeian terms, e.tj.y hafatroy blatn'Oy gnrnOy 
uiniftny vdjiftfty i'nhJnsy anhlaiy for the numerous 

diminutives, and for such pronouns, adverbs, conjunctions, 
ami turns of e.vpres.sion as were common in prose, but not 
found, or fouml but rarely, in elevated poetry. Greek 
words arc used .sparingly, not with tho licence whieh ho 
cciiHires in Lucilius, and in his hexameters are inflected 
aeeoniiiig to Latin rnle.s. In the Othxy cm the other hand, 
the laiignagc is much more precisely limited. There are 
jii.’if licjilly no archaisms [spargicr in Carm. iv. II, 8 is 
u donl/tful exceptimi), or plebeian expressions; Greek 
iiillexioiis are employed, but not with the licence of 
C.itulliis; there aie no datives in If or like Tethyl or 
hrifuain y Grouk eonstruetioiis are fairly numerous, c.y., the 
g( iiitive w'itli verbs like regiiarey dJjsHnf rCy dmnerey and 
witli adjectives, as intinjer %ritney the so-called Greek accusa- 
ti\e, the dative with vorlis of conte.st, like Imiariy 
th»: tr-iJiMtive use of many intransitive verbs in the past 
jiariii ijde, as regmiuRy iriumphatusn \ and finally there is a 
“ prnlative ” use of the infinitive after verbs and adjectives, 
where jirose w'ould have employed other constructions, 
w'liich, though not limited to Horace, is more common with 
him than with other poets. Compounds are very sparingly 
employed, and apparently only when sanctidliod by autho- 
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rity. His own innovations in vocabulary are not numerous. 
About eighty aTTttf Xeydfiemhavo been noted; but for the most 
part there is nothin*^ very distinctive about their character, 
and perhaps wo sliuUid liiid them almost entirely disappear- 
ing if the reinaius of couLeniporary literature were more 
ext'wioi%e. Virgil, he shows his exquisite skill in the 

ifse of language rat^ er in the selection from already existing 
stores, thiiri in the creation of new resources : iantam series 
imKiaraque pnlk t. But both his diction and his syntax left 
much less marked traces upon succeeding writers than did 
those of either Virgil (»r Ovid. 

Virgil. In Virgil the <levuloj>ment of the Lai in language reached 
its full maturity. What Ci(!cro was lo the period, Virgil 
was to the h(i.\ameter ; indeed the clianges that he wrought 
were still more marked, inasmuch as the lan«'uage of verso 

' ^ O O 

admits of greater subtlety and finish than even the most 
artistic prose. For the straightforward idiiuimtic sinqdicity 
of Lncrelius and Catullus lie substituted a most exact and 
felicitous choice of diction, rich vvflh the suggestion of the 
most varied sources of inspiration. Soiiictinu's it is a 
phrase of HonieFs “conveyed ” litera cy with happy bold- 
ness, sometimes it is a line of ICniiius, < v again some artistic 
Kophoclean combination. Viigil was ( (jiially familiar w'ith 
the great Creek iiuxlels of st^le and with the earlier Latin 
poets. This learning, guided by an nnci ring sense of fitness 
and harmony, enabled him to give to n s diction a*iniisic 
which recalls at once tjlio fullest tone.s of the (jire* k lyitj 
and the lofty strains of the most genuinely national song. 
His love of aiitupiurianisin in language has often Iren 
noticed, but it never pas.ses into jiodantiy. His vocabulary 
and constructions are often sueli as would have conveyed 
to his contemporaries a grateful Ihivour of the past, but 
they would never have befi. unintelligible. Forms like 
idasdj olle, or mimiftit'r can have delayed no one, 

111 the details of syntax it is ditlieult to notice any 
]ieculiurly Virgilian points, for the leason that his language, 
like that of (licero, became the canon, departures from 
which W(ire account ctl irregularities. But wo r lay notice 
as favourite constructi(ms a free use of oblique (Mises in the 
place of the nn>re tlelinite construct ion with prepositions 
usual in prose, f.y., if r/tininr jht iioeftm^ rieis 

cnrrt'ntiu vim^ fxurliatum ifofis and many similar 

phrases ; the employment of some substantives as adjectives, 
like mnahr ranis, and vice versa, as plurimns m/ if a ns; a 
pndeptic use of adjectives, as fnsfia turqntbif ; idioms 
involving iUe, atque, deinde, hand, qnin, rij\ and the fre- 
quent occurrence of passive verbs in their earlier rellexive 
sense, as induor, velur, pasror (comp. Hr Kennedy’s Appen- 
dix on “ Virgilian Syntax ”). 

Hvy. Jn Hivy’s singularly varied and bisaitiful style wq have 
Latin prose in that rich maturity wliidi seems to portend 
and almost to necessitate an (?arly <leclino. To a training 
in the rhetorical schools, and perhaps professional experience 
as a teacher of rhetoric, he added a tliorougli familiarity 
witli contemporary poetry and with the (Ircek language; 
and these attainments have all deiqjly coloured his language. 
It is probable ilmt the variety of style naturally suggested 
by the wide range of his subject matter was increased by 
a half-unconscious adoption of the phrases and eonstruethms 
of the different authorities whom lie followed in different 
parts of his work ; and the industry of Ccrniaii critics lias 
gone far to demonstrate a conehisioii likely enough in itself. 
Hence perhaps comes the fairly long list of archaisms, 
especially in formuhe, whieh scholars have collected {rf. 
Kuhnast, Liu. pp. 14-18). These are, however, 

purely isolated phenomena, which do not affect the general 
tone. It is different with the poetical constructions and 
Gnecisms, which appear on every page. Of the latter we 
find numerous instances in the use of the cases, in 
Ssnitives like ad Spei (sc. templ'im)^ }Kirs altera reyiac 


ildnlafiotns n'at, oratnres pads prfrndar, ira i>r'tniir 
omisstff, opptdmn Anliurhiae, aequinn. rampi, qui ui/>h‘- 
vm'mn, in datives likj! arneum pcctorl ff.ynjnni, mnutia 
roUnjae rrrandn, qin/nisdaiti voUntihns eraf, jtnanpfns iPnnir 
dandae,^ in accusatives like inrare ralumniam, wfifn 
muffam, distrndrre hnsta,i; an especially frecpient usu nf 
transitive verbs abscduU'ly ; and the constant ongssidii (»f 
the rellexive pronoun iis tha subject of an infinitive in le- 
ported .speech. To tin* sanui source ininst be a.ssigned e 
very frequent i>regn:iTit construction with prcpf)sitioris, a? 
attraction of rel:itiv('>, and a great extension of the 
employment of rflati\e adv.Tli^? of place in.stead of rel.iti\e 
pronouns, c.7., r///o - m tjHun. Among his poetical 

characteristics wa; may pJaci* tin* l•^tensive list of words 
w'hieh are found fur the i‘u>t time iu his wt)rks and in 
tho.se of Virgil or Uvid, ami pi rha - liis coiiiinon use of 
concrete words for collccliM-. f.r/.. y//, < for t,^ttifatns, td 
abstiacl terms .such as r> ."> / i rnfi'irn^ mid of 

frc iuentative verbs, to sa\ imtliing "1 pm-tiral j>liraM'S like 
“haec ubi dictadedit,” “ad\ei'iiiii m mtiiim ’Ac. 'ndica- 
tions of the extemhsl ust? of the .-ubpiuctisi , which he 
shares with cdnlcnquaary writ'r.-^, i-pcnall} jiot-ts, are 
found in the cou'-truction of nntr 'fii'int, ifmun witli tliis 
mood, even when there is im uiidt-i lyin-j in-lioii (if [uirpoM', 
of ditner^ ami of nnn meaning ‘‘ wln iuAci.’' On tlie otln-r 
li.iiui /b/*x/Vu/( and qnnmvts^ ,i.> in the pocl^, are ii-ul wilii 
the indi(‘alive in foi':.:i‘tluIiic''S (jf tlnii oii^dnal tntc»'. 
Among his individual }ieculiirnties may he noticed the 
large inimber nf verbal imuiis in tn^ (for which ( ‘id io 
[)refers forms in Go) and in fn,, and tlie ‘*\ten.si\i‘ n>e 
(»f the ]>u>t pasNive participlf to u jil.ui- an alf>’tiai t !-nl)- 
sl.inli\e, c.y., f.r dc'tatnrin iinpn'i'> In tlm aiiatii:c 

incut of w’niThs l.iv} is mijcb more fn'c thin any j-ievioiis 
prose writer, aiming, like the [‘uet-, at tin* im-t •.!ltcli\c 
(jnler ratl'cr than at that wljicli lomcally .'-nj j(. dul. 
llis perind.s are ium.^tmeted with lc-^ i« gul:iin\ than tln-'e 
of Cicero, ami gain at least as much in \ain iy ami en 
as they Jo.nc in unifoiniity of rhytlim ; mi ailMic llindi. 

His ^tyle caiinof be more litlyde-cribi'd tlian in the ! ifiji;:e:i- 
of (,Juiiitiliaii, W'ho S|n‘aks of iiis in'Hndif<<< and 

nf>ri fits. 

The language (4‘ rropertins is loo disti!ictl\ hi" "wn to I’ruiier* 
call for detailed t‘xamimition lieii'. It cannot he lakni as 
a specimen of the, giiMt rnireiit (>f the Lilin hiiiLii.aLe ; it 
i.s rather a tributary springing from a source ap.m, tinging 
to some slight extent the stream into wim li ii jnini" it.^elt, 
but soon ceasing to alh'ct it in any jiri\e['til'le fasldon. 

“ His obscurity, his indircclnes'^, .iiul iiicoliL-ience " (to 
adopt the w'onls of rrolV.'-.sor ri^-tgiilc' wn.' li..* much out 
of harmony with the Latin t.iste foi him to be regarded 
as in any sense repiv^^eiilativc : soiiu limes he .M-ems to be 
hardly writing Latin at all. l’.iitl\ tn-m hi.s own strik- 
ingly iiulependeiit geidii", ]»artly lioin hi." proiouml and 
not alwa\ s jiidieions stnd\ ot tin* Alcxamlidaii writt*i\s, Ids 
p«n*ins ubonml in ]»hi';i"i ' and <Mni"t ructions which are 
without a jfarallel iu L.itii juM-iiy. His urchai'^ms and 
(.'li'iiTisms, belli iu dii’lii'ii ami iu syntax, are, very 
nuiuer(>us ; but jn'qneMtlv tlieie is a freedom iuHic iisc o.| 

(’as(‘s and ]»n‘p»'^itions winch can only be diu' t(l bold ami 
independi'iit inno\;ilions. llis st\le W(‘ll dcsci*vc\a can tnl 
.study for its own sake {>/. Tostgate's V - j-p 

Ivii. cxxv.l ; but it is of comparativel\ little .^iyi itlcUM - in 
the histoiw of the language. ♦ 

The hiicf and lew ]»oems of Tibullus My)pl\ v !cit G\i,i. 
is given much more fully in the works (*f 
we have the language lecogidzcd till d T 

^ K^llll.•l^t (]» 14n) lioll" tliMl of iiuiK* t’liei (I.: :i 

twenty ti.-ilucs m l»o«)k \x\\\. .Tlumt thirty ^h■-w du \ "i Go- 

cunstriu'tiuiis. 
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poetry by the fasliionablc circles in the later years of 
Augustus. Tlu' ^tyle of Ovid bears many traces of the 
imitation of N’irgil, hut it is not less deeply allected by the 
rhetoric of the schools. His never-failing fertility of fancy 
and roinniaiid of diction often lead him into a difluseuess 
which mars the effect of his best works; according to 
(Juiiililian it was only in his (lost) tragedy of Medm that 
he showW what real excellence he might have reached if 
he had chosen to control his natural powers rather than to 
give them full rein. His influence tm later poets was 
largely for evil : if lie taught them smoothness of versifica- 
tion and poli>h of language, lie also co-operated powerfully 
with the practice of recitation to lead them to aim at 
rhetorical [mint and striking turns of expression, insteail of 
a firm grasp of a subject a whoh*, and due siibordinaticm 
of the several [)arls to the general impression. Ovid's own 
influence on language was not great : he took the diction 
of poetry as he found it, formed by the labours of his 
preilecessors ; the conflict between the archaislic and the 
Gnveizing scliotils was already settled in favour of the 
latter: and all that he. did was to acce[)t the getierallv 
accc[)ted moilels as su[)[jlying the material in moulding 
which his luxuriant fancy roulil have free play. He is tin' 
pattern of the poet of society, never rising above tliat 
which was readily intelligible to the cirel ‘3 in which he 
moved, but achieving what all were attempting with 
coiisiimmate ease and grace. He lias no deviations from 
classical syntax but those which were corning iiito fa. liion 
in his time (f.;/,, torsi fan and i/nahiris with the indie, the 
dative of the agent wi:h passi\o verbs, the abla(i\c for the 
accusative of time, the infinitive after adjectives likcc</Y//.<, 
aptns^ Ac.), and Imt few jieculiaiities in liis vocabnlarv. Tt 
is only in the letters from the Poiitus tliat laxities of con- 
struction are detected, which show that tlie purity of his 
Litiii was im[)'iired by lii.s roidonce away from Home, oinl 
perlia[KS by iiiereasing careles.>ness of com[n)sition. 

The While tlu' leading writers of the ( ’iccroiiian and Augustan 

Latin of enable ns to trace the gradual development of the 
life^ I/itin lariguige to its utin(»st finidi as an instrument of 
literary eX[>rL^^i()n, there are sonic less important authors 
vrho supply valuable p\i«h*nee, of the character of tlio 
sermo ins. Among them luny be }>laced the authors 
of the Btffnni A frn'tintim and the Htfhnn Jfispanirnsr 
appundcfl to (.';i‘-^:ir’s eommentarir The^c are not only 
far inferior to the exipiiMte n if, naif as of CWar’s own 
writings: tlnjy an; iiimdi louglur in style even than the 
less polislie'l It‘Bii'171 Alr.i'ii nil rnm Hi and /Ve Avz/o GaUiro 
Lihf r VI IL, which are now wifli justice a'-mibed to Hirtius. 
Til re is suflicieiit diirerenee between llie two to justify ii.s 
in a^sullli^g two difl'ererit authors; but Imth fp*ely employ 
wr)rds and coii.striictioris which arc at <.iice anti<|iiated and 
vulgar. The writer of the lidhun Alr.iamlritnini uses a 
larger number of diminutives within his slinrt treatise than 
C.f^^ir in nearly ton times the s[)ace : pushpin ni and nhi are 
used with the pln|iprfect subjunctive; there an* nuiiicrou.s 
form^ unknown to the best Latin, like ^mV////o//?V/,rr//o/T/V/prc, 
rrnrtal Hifi r^ find runnil nrro \ jrjfior i.s foUowf-d by the 
a simple relative* by the subjunctive. There is 
alpo a \' i^ e. mmon use of the pluperfect for the imperfect, 
which .'-efaii !> murk of thi.s j/hMiis srrwo (Nip[>erdey, 

Qiun^sl. YO'.5.jj,p. .‘it 

Another cViTij})le of ^^hat we may call the Latin of 

dne.^'ri life^ V .^applied by Vitruvius. I#esides the 
ob-curity of rriany^nf )Ji^ tccbnical expres.Mion.s, then; i.-, a 
rnugljne^au‘’*ioo r rn. , in his language, far removed fn ni 
^TlielSfy style ; he shm^ ^ the incfjrrect use of the pluper- 
fec and u.ses plebr-iun formrs YiVo. nih fariyuifur, farilifrr, 
exf rfi/m^n^ and such car-f 1* ss plirases as “ rogavit Archi- 
rije.h rn uti iu se .surut.ret sibi de eo cogitationem.” At a 
ftomewhat latejt stage we have, not merely plebeian, but also 


provincial Latin represented in the Salyricon of PetroniuB. 
The narrative and the poems which arc introduced into it 
are written in a style distinguished only by the ordinary 
peculiarities of silver Latinity ; l)ft in the numerous 
conversations the distinctions of language appropriate to 
the various speakers are accurately preserved »»u l?.<jyo 
in the talk of the slaves and provincials a perfect storehouSe 
of words and constructions of the greatest linguidic value. 
Among the unclassical forms and constructions may be 
noticed masculines like fatus^ htilneus^ feriailus^ 

and /acte?}i (for lar), slriga for s/rwr, gaudiinoninm and 
tristimoniuni^ sangven^ imnaumre^ imtricare^ molestarey 
iiesapins (sapivs - ¥r. sage\ rostrum ( = o«), ipsimus 
(•^master), sron/afias, haro^ and numerous diminutives 
like camdla, audacvlft^, pothmcula, savunculum^ ojjhi, 
ptdnvhis^ cord/ f urn, with constructions such as maledkere 
and persundere with the accusative, and adiutare with the 
dative, and the deponent forms vndmfur and riddnr. Of 
especial interest for th*6 Romance languages are astrum 
(desastrr)^ hia'lux (orrhis), hotellus {hoyan)^ impropemyr, 
m It It Its, 71 a lift'd ga re. 

Suetonius (Aug.^ c. 87) gives an interesting selection of 
plebeian words enfjiloyed in conversation by Augustus, 
who for the re.^t was something of a purist in his written 
lit t (‘ranees : “ponit assidue ct pro stiilto baee.ohim, et pro 
j pullo pulleiaccunlT^'t [)ro cerrito vacerrosiim, et vapide se 
, habere, jiro male, et betizaro pr^ langucro, quod vulgo 
; laidianizare dicitur.” 

7’he iiiseri[)tion.s, especially those of Poni[)eii, supply 
abundant evidem'c?, of tlie cnrru[>tions both of forms and of 
proniineiation eommon among the vulgar. It is not easy 
always to determine whetlier a mutilated form is cvidenco 
of a letter omitted in pronunciation, or only in writing ; 
but it is cl(*ar that there must have been a great tendency 
to drn[» tinal ?/l .<», and /, to omit 7i before .v, and to dull 
the vowel sounds, r and i being 'especially frequently 
intendianged, and tt taking the place of i even in inflexions, 
'riien? are already signs of the confusion of ae and c, wliich 
later on became almost universal. The additions to our 
vocabulary are .slight and unimportant {rf. Corpus hmr. 
Laf.^ vol. iv., with Zangeineister's Indires). 

To return to the language of literature. In the dark 
days of Tiberius and the two succetiding emperors a 
[»araly.sis seemed to have (^ome upon prose and poetry alike. 
AVith the oru^ i‘xc(;ption of oratory, literature had long been 
the utterance of a narrow circle, not the expre.s.sion of the 
energies of national life; and n*)w, while all free speech in 
the pojiiilar assemblies was .silenced, the nobles were living 
under a suspicious despotism, which, whatever the advan- 
tage which it brought to the poorer classes and to the 
[•rovincials, was to them a rtiigti of terror. Tt is no wonder 
that the fifty years after the accession of Tiberius are a 
Idunk as rt'gards all higluT literature. Velleius Paterculus, 
V:d(*rius Maximus, Celsus, and Phfledrus give specimens of 
the Latin of the time, but the stylo of no ono of these, 
clas.sic;il for the most part in vocabulary, but occasionally 
a[»[»roac}iing the later usages in syntax, calls for special 
analysis. The elder Seneca, in his collection of suasoriae 
and routrornrsiae supplies examples of the barren quibblings 
by which the y«miig Romans were trained in the rhetorical 
schools. A course of instruction, which may have been of 
! service when its end was efficiency in active public life, 

I though even them not without its serious drawbacks, as is 
1 shown by Cicero in his treatise De Oratore^ became seriously 
j injuriou.s when its object was merely idle display. Prose 
I came to be overloaded with ornament, and borrowed too 
I often the language, though not the genius, of poetry ; while 
poetry in its turn, partly owing to the fashion of recitation, 
becaiiio a string of rhetorical points. 

In the writers of Nero’s age there are already plain 
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The age indications of the evil cfrects of the rhetorical schools upon 
of Noiu language aswell tia literature. Tlie leading man of letters wa.s 
Seneca, undoubtedly Seneca the younger, “the Ovid of prose 
and his style set tfl ' model which it became the fashioji 
to imitate. But striking and popular as it was it could not 
comip»^nd to the judgment of sound critics like Quin- 
tUIhn, who held firmly to the groat masters of an earlier time. 

* He admits its brilliance, and the fertility of its pointed 
reflexions, but charges the author justly with want of self- 
restraint, jerkinoss, frequent repetitions, and tawdry tricks 
of rhetoric. He wa.s the worst of models, and pleased by 
his very faults. In his tragc^lies the rhertirical elaboration 
of the style only serves to bring into prominence the 
frigidity and frequent bad taste of the matter. But hi.s 
diction is on the whole fairly classical ; he is, in the words 
of Muretus, “votusti sermhnis diligentior qiiam quidani 
Persitts. inepte fastidiosi aii8picu,ntiir.” In Tersius there is a 
constant straining after rhetorical elfcet, which fills his 
verses with harsh and obscure expressions. 'I'he careful ] 
choice of diction by which his master Horace ni'ikes every | 
word tell is exaggerated into an enue ’.eour to gain force 
and freshness by the most contorted phrases. The sin of 
alliisivenoss, that besefcs .so many young writers, is fostered 
by the fashion of the day for epigram, till his lines .are 
barely intelligible after roijeated reading. Conington 
happily suggested that this style wa.. . .Mimed only for 
satiric purposes, and pojnted out that when not wiiting 
satire Persius is as simple and iinalleeled as Horace himself. 
This view, while it relieves Persius of much of the censiye 
which has been directed again.st his want of judgment, 
makes him all the more typical a representative; of this 
Lucan, stage of silver Latinity. In his contemporary Lucan we 
have another example of the faults of a style especially 
attractive to the young, handled by a youth of brilliant 
but ill-disciplined powers. J’he abounds in 

spirited rhetoric, in striking epigram, in high sounding 
declamation; but there are no flights of sustained imagina- 
tion, no ripe wisdom, no self-control in avoiding the 
exaggerated or tho repulsive, no mature philosophy of life 
or human destiny. Of all the Latin poets he is the least 
Virgilian, so that Menvalo remarks “ he had never studied, 
one is almost tempted to believe that he liad never read, 
Virgil.” It has been said of him that he corru}>ted tho 
stylo of poetry, not less than Seneca that of prose It may 
be doubted whether his influence was ev(;r groat enough to 
produce such an effect ; it is safer to say that he is the 
earliest poet in whom the cliaracteristics of the silver 
Latinity are clearly marked. 

Pliny the In the elder Pliny the same tcndencie.s aro seen occasion- 
elder, ally breaking out in the midst of tlio prosaic and inartistic 
form in which he gives out tho storc.s <»f his cumbrous 
erudition. Wherever he attempts a loftier tone than tliat 
of the mere compiler, lie falls into the tricks of Seneca. 
The nature of his encyclop;edic subject matter naturally 
makes his vocabulary very extcn.sivo ; but in syntax and 
general tone of language he does not differ imiterially from 
tiUwi* *^‘^^^®'^*porary writers. Quintilian is of interest especially 
for the sound judgment which led him to n true apprecia- 
tion of the writers of Rome's golden age. He set himself 
Htrenuoualy to resist the tawdry rhetoi ic fashionable in his 
own time, and to hold up before his pu[)ils purer and loftier 
models. His own criticisms are marked by excellent last is 
and often by great happiness of expression, which is pointetl 
Without being unduly epigrammatic. But his own stylo 
did not escape, as indeed it hardly could, the influL»nces of 
his time ; and in many small points Ids language falls short 
Pron r purity. There is more approacli to the sim- 

tinun! models in Frontimis, who furnishes a 

diking proof that it was rather the corruption of literary 
than any serioua change in the language of ordinary 


cultivated men to which the prevalent .style was Hue. 

Writing on practi(‘al mutters- the art of war, and tho 
water-supply of Ibuiie- Im goes straight to the point 
without rhetorical llouri.dies ; and the ornaments of style 
which he occasionally introduces serve to endicllish but 
not to <li8tort his thought. 

Tlio epic poets of the Flavian age present a, striking Th<; 
contra.st to the writers of the Claudian period. A.s a l' 
strained originality was the cardinal fault of the one school, 
so a tame and .slavish following of authority is the mark of 
the otlier. The gencial rnrmi/K'ss of this peiiod may 
perhaps bo ascribed (\sith Meruale) partly to the political 
conditions, partly to the c.stubli.-Lmcnt ot professional 
seliook Tciiclier.s like; (,>iiintiliuii must have done imich 
to repress extravagance of tluMiglit uiid language ; but they 
could not kindle the s})ark i»f genius. Vsilcrius Flacciis, Epic 
Siliiis Italicus, and I’apiuiu.s SlMtiu^ an* all (‘(irrcct in l‘ 0 ct 8 . 
diction and in rhythm, and iiImujihI in learuitig: but their 
inspiration is drawn from bunk^ aiiH not from nature or 
tho heart; details aro elaborutrd tn the injury of the 
impre.ssion of the whole ; f;\ery line is lulM.urcd, and over- 
charged with epigrammatic rhetoric. Statius shows by far 
tho greatest niitiiral ability and fn'.shm'ss ; but In* attempts 
to fill abroad canvas with druwiiiL" and eolijiirin:: .‘'Uited 
only to a miniature. Juvoniil e\ein}'lilics the t.endencie.s Juvenal 
of tho language of his tinu*, as moulded by a .‘-ingiiluily 
powerful miml. A careful study of the earlier pc-rt^-, 
especially Virgil and Lucan, 1ms kept hi> language up to a 
high s’andard of [uirity. His style is emiiirntly rhel"rica] ; 
but it is rhetoric of real power. Tin* concise bRvity by 
which it is marked seems to have been the result of ii 
deliberate attem[)t to nnmld hi^ natural dilfiReness into the 
fi)rni recogni/eil as most a[n»iopriate for satire. In his 
verses we notice a feW’ metrical licenc'*.^ lamiinon to hi,', age, 
especially tho ^hortL‘lling of tin* final -o in veibs, but as n 
rule they are as conecl as they aiv M)norous In Martial Martial, 
the tendem-y of this period to witty epieram timls its mn-t 
perfect embodiment, corn birn‘d with (inched versir,(‘at{'>i). 

The typical pro.se writers of tliis time are J’liny the jcungei' Tliiiy the 
and Tacitus. A study tlndr diction ami syntax will be.'-t 
dmclose the charn-ti’ii-liis nf tin* sil\er [.afinily Some “f 
tlio features of the style of Ihcitiis are jieciili.ir to himself ; 
but oil the whole tlio following statement represmls the 
tendencies sliared in greater or le^^ degrei* by .ill tlie w liters 
of this period. Tlio gain.^ lie mainly in lln* dinctioii of a 
imuv varieil and occasionally nmiv elh iti\e .^witax ; its 
im»st striking defect h a lack of liarumn) in the periods, of 
arraugeiiieiit in wi>rds, of variety in ]»aitieHN aii'-iiig from 
tho looM* conno\u>n of .sentences. The Nnc.ilniiary is ex- 
tended, but there arc losses as well gains. Quintilian’s 
remarks are fully borne out by the evideiiee of extant 
aiitliiu’ities : on tlie one hand, “((uid i[Uod nihil iam 
proprium placid. Hum [vnum creditur di>ertum, (jiukI ot 
alius diNissot" (\iii., prooem., -1); “a corrupt i.s.-.iiiio qmxpie 
poetaruni ligiirasseu translationes niutuainur ; tum deiuuni 
iugenii^si scilicet, si ad iiitclligendos nos opus sit ingeuivi” 

{ifi.y -h); “sordctoiiine <jnod natiira dictavit” (/L, “b); on 
the other hand, “nunc utiqiie, cum haec exm-citaty [U’l'cul 
a ventato seiuueta laborot iucrcilibili verboriuii fa^idi<\ ac 
sibi magnam partem .seriiiotiis abseiderit” (viii\h H-'h 
“ iuulta<.»tidio ab iintiquis ticta morinntur ” (lf\ b. A 

writer like Suetonius therebu'o did good service iii ietio- 
duciiig into his writings terms and plirases ifiriowci.. ,vi 
from the rhetoricians, ))ul from the usage '-'f ;lail\ iif- 

Tn the vo( ihiikoy nf tlu re are to hr n 'ir ^ ^ 

1. Wools h.iiiowul o‘'*U‘'-''cu^]y or Is-'v. t*' i 

class'.rd port-. «>]*« I iall} Vu:ol, oieuniag tui th r, ). il 

in iHaiteiiij'.’i' o \ pro^r. IM tlii“*e Itpiiger a o * 

{Sifftfitr h}»l Sf<' Td'itus. p 

2. Words i'M 111 ring tinl v, (»r for the fir.'«t tir.ii*. Ml dus Tlie.srt 

according to tho Manio authority number eigln ! -r tlio luoht 

IHh 43 
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part nnv fnrtiiatioiis nr cninpoiirKis from stems already in use, 
es|M « ially veiinil sii1k1.iiiIi\ • ^ in -tnr and and -sany -turn 

and ‘tth'tifu/n, wifli m u tn-tjin ut.itive.s.. 

3 . Words U'-i d uiili a im aiiiii;' pi) not found in earlier prose, 
Imt soiiirliim’s iiii nioie tlian ei;dity instanees) lioi rowed from tlie 
]»n ts, f ,f., *‘to luiry’’ ; srrijttura, ‘‘ a writing” ; ftr- 

••.iiimd will) aswonl”; (It) j»e«’iiliar to later writers, e.n., 
“iiiiim-roiis” ; /tunosns, ‘‘famous''; ih'wlhtn^ “loW 
head “to take eredit for,” Ae. ; (r) restricted to Tacitus 

liiiiiM'lt, t If, il'Spt^i'iji'iy ilirofiintr \ of tlieyi* lioef 1 ieher jpiotes one 
liuiidr. d and Iwi nly-two, 

Gt m I. lily spe.ikiim, T.ieitiis likes to use a sinijile verb instead of 
a ( n'lip.'Uiid one, allei the lashioii <if the puels, einjiloys a pliiper- 
fe.-l for a ]»erreet. and (like Livy and sonielMiu-s (’jcsar) aims at 
\ividniss and vaiii-ty hy employing the jiivsent and perfn t toU' 
juHitive in indiieet speeeh (‘\en aflei hi.stoiieal tenses. Golle. ti\e 
Wiiidi are follow eil hy a plural far more eomiuoiily than in Cieiuo. 
Tile ellip->.e (jf a veih m more hiMpu ni The use of the 
appioxiiuatt s to th.it of the pot-tN .md is tNen more frei*. The 
aeeusiitive of limilatioii is tomim'ii in 'Ln ilus, though iievei loiiml 
111 (,Juintili.tn. Gompoim-l Neih-. aie lre.|ueutly followed hy tie* 
aeeiHan\e where tlie dative iiiiehl h.ivt laiMi expected; and tin* Vii- 
gili.in eonstiiiitioii of an ;i. en^.il i\ .* with luiddli* and pa.ssive Mil's 
is Hut iinU‘'il.il. The dative “al'^olute” is shared hy T.ieiliis with 
Livy; till- datne of purpose and llie dative with a sul stantm- iii 
}daee of a genitive ale mo]e .oninion with liim than with .my 
writer. Tile aldative id* M-pnatioii is used without a pivpoviiii.n. 
even with iiaims of eouiiiiiis and with eomiiioii nouns : lim 
ahl.ilive of place !> employ.' I silllilirlv without a preposition * the 
alil.itive i.t uiiic Ills -Mim tinies the force of dmatiou , the ii)''tiu- 
lueiifal ahlativi* is eiuploved fVi-n of p.Tsdiis. large rxlfimiou ]s 
given to the use of tie* <[!i,iiilil.i!ive genitive after neuter .i'l|« t ti\* s 
aii'l I'ronoiins, and even adveihs, and to tlie genitive with aeiive 
partii iples; and the ^nmitive of ivlitioii after adjectives isip’*ol*ihlv 
hyadi.e ‘i^m V' ly Ireely ruiploy.'d. In h-g.iid to pi position 'th're 
are sp'M'ial Us s ..I t/'f i, tfnfit, and f'tiifs *^0 he iHitnl .ind a 

flVe|U..ul t) !id< n-'V to lilt' lejj mgr- tlu* use iifa plrpositloll w ith til it 
(if .1 >imple, . as'* in » o!iesp..ii'lnig el uises. In suhoidinaie s. ut. H' < s 
i/i/ad iS iiM'd loi “ th'.* t.i' I lliil,” and soiii' tunes appio.icle-s liie 
Liter UM* of “ til if ” ; tie* intmiiA'* toliows 111. my ^elhsaml a-lic- 
tiv'slhit 'lo not a li'iit "f till-. e.tii.!ru<‘lioi, in ' las.sieal ]‘ios , il,.* 
.ii’iu-)tne aii'l in'.initivo .11' U''d .ilt'i' m-g.itive exiues,ion-. .a 
doul't, iml eV'Ui ill lilt'd il and h\ potln ti' al elaiises. 

Like law, the u liters ot this time Ireely eni|doy the coiijumln^ 
ot lep.ateil aiUioil vvilh a I'litive, ami extend it.s Use tO nd.iliv 
i 'iiijuiii 1 ion's, will'll h*' do'"s not. In elauses of eompari.son aiel 
Jilo[»oltioli there IS fleijllelltlv .Ui 'Hips.' of a Velhtwitll fHhil tlUml 
i/i/'fttf, iff, f •h'lH'itff'", t-ftfiann, 7//0V/, and /*“//// are msed to jmph 
not ( leiip.iii^oij hut al]i.g''d I't' I soil ; //////i ami ({•loiniifV't sue intii- 
I hang- I .it pii isiire. (Jmf/u'f i mi an I ijnnincts aie eoinmonly 
foIliiWi'l hv ill' 'lihjumtjie, 1 V. n wli'-u d* noting laets. 'Die fi"* 
Use ..f the g, iiitive ami d itivij of the g' lun liV'- p.iilii iple to denote 
puipose ..iMi'm-ii in I'leitii-', til'* foi iii'T I'eiiig altiiost liiiiitid 
to him law’s piM' lice in tlie U'*- oj paltleiples is extended ev. U 
l'e\..n<i tlie linin', to ulinh le* it il h.is hi eii l•alelll.lt' -1 

that ule r G.i-ar Uv-s ji\.. paiti'ii'ial < 1 . lilies. Livy has .sixte* n. 


Taeir.M t'.vi iit\ -to'ii, 

III his fuiji[»re''o4 brevity Tncitii.s may lio said to be 
individual ; but in the pnctival eulouriiig uf hU diction, in 
the ih-Lorical fu-t of Lis .sentences, and in liis love foi 
|)icturi:siinenes-i and v.'iriidy lie is a true representative of 
time. 

The language of Suctoniu.s is of interest Jis giving a 
sj'-iiiieti of silver f.atinity almost entirely free Irom ^ 
]M I .nal iilio-yuciadfs ; Ids expreS'.inns are re^gnlar and , 
.‘■ti.djli!!. I A lid, clear and bu.-'iim-.sdikt* ; and, while in i 
graiii'nir ].'■ doc' not att.iiri to classical purity, he ’ 
comp’!! d.w.I’. fire fn,ii) rhetorical afffrctatioii.s. 

The A n \ • 1 i I 'linmeiiees with the accession of llailrian 

African fll7 x/. (he p[eet.ding half century had been j 

Latmit). ij,,. ,,f Sfiatiish l/itiiiity (the SeriecuM, | 

J.ieum .M .11 i.il, ij.ja.iih.ui), in thi.s the African .style 
p.ir.imoijiiL 'ijiis i> the j»eriod of affected archaisms 


tasteless and confused patch-work, without cither harmony 
or brilliance of colouring. In the case of the former the Pronto, 
subject msitter is no set-olV against Uie inferiority of the 
style. Ilis latest editor is cpiite patnotic in lamenting the 
wortlilessness of his author, and says that it would have 
coruluced to his reputation if his works hSTl deVCI^cjen 
unearthed, lie deliberately attempts'^to go back to tno 
obsolete diction of writws like Cato and KuniusJ*‘ Wo find 
conipounds like alllpcmhilnSf nadiasUrtinmis^ iolaillo- 
qiu’fitlfi, iliininutives such as nwiercella,^ (Dnilla, jxtmrntia, 
t^fadlu/nmy forims Jikii ioufinrrire^ duvonvinnusy j)eddtmpfius, 
drsidfrifntis.dnnis (passive), iwiticinium ; gaudeo, ohoedio, 
and jHrfunnor are nse.dwitli an aceu.sativc, mudnim with a 
genitive ; and, if our MS. is to be trusted, the interchange 
of h and V lias jilready begu,n. On the otlier hand lie 
actually attempts to riwive the form mi for ara. In 
A[»puloiu.s the archaic^ element is only one element in the Appii- 
(piecr mixture which ci^nstitute; his style, and it probably l«ias. 
was not intended to give the tone to the w'bolc. Poetical 
and prosaie phra.sc.s, Onecisins, solecisms, jingling 
a.Nsonancc.s, (|ii()tatiuns, and coinages apparently on tho 
.^pur of the momeiyi, all appear in this wonderful medley. 

'riiere arc found such extraordinary genitives as Mre hrati- 
rt tme jiigm nurt'j iunnutm omniinn, Joniii rorpons^ 
sometimi s lie ^pci] one upon another, as jlfams veathm 
/l/•.sv/*•/♦/f/.s* if jniiftfni fKin/fcrcs liynum d odttrnm t/lrlfes 
Ariih'ts. himiniitives are coined with reckless freedom, 
din! ah ^ mnndvlv itniidn d (ilfiusrule siih ijistfis 

idftflhtii .st(rrindiflft. lie confesses himself that he is writing 
in a language not familiar to him: — “Iiiurbe Latia adveiia 
stmliorum (^uiritium indigenam sermonein aeriimnabili 
laborc, niillo inagi.stro praecunte, aggre.s.sus excolni”; and 
the general impression of hi 5 .style fully bears out his 
conft sdon. Melanclithon is liardly too severe when he says 
that Appuleiiis brays like his own ass. 'Die language of 
.\ulns ({ellius is much superior in latrity; but still it Gelliuii. 
abounds in i.ire and archaic words, c.r/., tthdearv^ noentari^ 
fit rnsrfift,r^ and in meaningless freiiueutativ(‘s like solitavmf, 
lie has .some admirable remarks on the jiedantry of those 
who dcliglited in obsolete cxiire.ssions (xi. 7) such as apluda, 
and hiivimitftr ; but hi.s practice falls far .short of his 

t henry. 

The stylo of the eminent lawyers of this period, foremost Tho 
aiiioiig wlioiii i.s (laiii.s, deserves especial notice as showing 
well one nf the e.liaracteristic excellences of tho Latin 
Imiguage. 1 1 is for the most part dry and unadorned, and 
in syntax departs o(T‘asionally from classical usages, but it 
is elear, terse, and exact. Technical terms may causo 
■ dillicidty to the ordinary reader, but their meaning is 
always preci.sely defined; new compounds arc employed 
wlii-never the. subject rerjuires them, but the capacities of 

',11 • *, .1 1 . 1 1 Id. . 


tilt*, language rise t«) tho demands made upon it; and tho 
conciptions of jurisprudence have never been more 
adi ipiately expressed than by the great Roman jurists. 

It 1 , u- illi tn lr:i( c ill ‘litiiil tho gradual iinpovorisliment and Decay (d 
'li-"igiiii/ ilMiii Ilf liti'iiiiy L:itiii After llio time of (itdliiis, thero literary 
' i . no wilt* r win* di-si ivi-s in any sciiso to h« culled cluK.sical. The Latin. 

fni'' liii i.ii V tnidition w'lis lost ; and evi*ii tlie poets who uiined at 
; iniii:itmg till* lifst inodi'ls, liy far the hest of whom \ya.s Claudian, 

I W' ir ]i i| info many fiiultH hy the. defective tasto ot their tiiMfl. llm 
I ‘ii'ij I' i.f ijiiantity was lost, and the ]»ractice of regarding aecoiit as 
I till* iiiliiJL^ prim ipl'- in mi*trf, whieli had douhtle.^s never heeiiextinct 
ill pDi'uljir .SMiigs,^ .iiid whieli has left plain traces in a pooin (.pioted 


and ]>id iJif!c 1 . uriiii.', cmbim-il ut times wuth a reckle.ss | hv Gi llnjs rxix. 1 1 1, lieeame grailually pmloimnant. R« 

If.vi. I f inimuuM .. 1 ^ f iiitlrwr In ♦ 111 . i ‘'Oiii' iiiniM to he ohMervi*d even in till? poeiiiH ot AiiHonius (iior. owu 

T*-MI!ii. luiiTihir ot row forinalioiiH and in the adojition | Hehools, whieli flourished greatly in the 

of much nf th'* j'lel'U.iii diil- rt. Pronto and Appuleiiis 4tli 1 . nturv, muintuiiicd a tradition of learning, which preserved 
mark a .-trong n action ag.iiri't tlie culture of the preceding .sonm i l.udeul tinge of language, hut it sank by degrees into hom- 
mituiy, and tor evil hir rnme than lor good the chain of , m,. Mu,,ro (CaTnhridg«a*liilo«ophi(Al Scieiety, 1860 ) has diwuswd 
IRcrary traijition w.i** briikon. ihe language which haii muitriyition in accented hexameters, from Girta, dating from tho 
refiriHl arnl ^‘bdeirate.d now relapsed into a 4th century of our era. 
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hastic extravajfanrr, and tliR stylo of Sidonius ApolliTinris clispljiys, 
with a lU’olusion of e,rinliti<m, an oiitin* sibsoiico of oomM-lnoas. [iatiii 
was to him no living' lai ; Ins natural inodiuin of fX|uvssion 

was llio senna rusticns^ and this has lift its mark on ovory paf^o. 

Tho iji’iueiico of tin; Christian church in tin; dcvidupniunt of tho 
Latin mainly in two dircftion.s. In tin; lii’st placi; the 

nej,. 'Conceptions introduced brought about a large txleiisioii of tho 
vocabulary. As ♦ho most importuiit of tho curly JiUtiu fathers 
belonged to ^.frioa ^'rcrtnllian, ryjnian, Arnolniis, Angustino), this 
extension was made under tho iullucnco of tho Afrh-aii Latinity ; 
the ]iewly-ooiin.Ml tonus took an awkward ami almost !)arbarons 
form; and tho tomloiicy of tho liiiio to abstract c\]ircssions and 
clumsy compounds was heightened by the n^^eds rjf tho writers. 
Secondly, the (Christian tejichers, as several of them expressly say, 
thought little of tin; gramiiiati(‘al exactness of Ihcir hmgiiage, pio- 
vided they <’ouhl make themselves readily intelligilh; tj) the mm- 
nion people; c.j/., Augustine e(»iifesscs “Mdins est reju’tdieiidant 
voB graTiiinatici (|uam non iiiteliigaiit popiili,” and again, “Saepi; 
enini et verba mm I/dina dieo, ut vns inl» lligatis.” Ileiice in tin* 
writings of the early fatliers wo lind a l.iii;.* element of ]ilela(‘ian 
Latinity introduced iiiti» the oliimsy and alleeted rhetoric, and the 
bold liiigiiislie experiments of die Afrliiui s' IkmiIk. IN‘rba|is it is 
Tertnlliaii wlio repre.sents Ibis stage nf t!ie la: ^iiage in its mo.-*t 
e.xtravagnnt form. lie lias genitives liki- / //do #///// utihu^ aeeiisatives 
\\\i^ UnniiKOiin- ptii r ad\erlis lefl Iwr ad p < live's, m»da- 

plmrieal tea ms eniploye«l in tin* boldest t.islii« . r^n»s1um^ 

census^ conffitfiosns funis, nnniinim>nri\ \ hMinenms absti.e t 
words, uften in tin* pbiral, like, ef//-y/;/A ///e/e, /// 

and linally tin; most e\traonlinai y lonipitiinds, sin li as mh / thih',, 
dviiuiitirius, ann'upiso'nticam, rllniitnlts rt nsdnrlus^ ftntithi- 
toriusj Ac. • 

The langiMge «)f the Vvfn^ Jtnln (a \ei-.iuM he Uible, made in 
Afih a) ami of the Vulgate h.ts been iiiadetlieMd'jeel of an mln.ijabh- 
stinly l>y Hermann llonseh {Itahi nml i’lil'inhi, ‘^Id. ‘‘d., Marbnr4. 
IH/f*), fn*m W'hom tin* following skeirh /d i<*s lr,idingebai"n ti li ‘ji» s 
has iieeii mainly derived (romp, al-o i;<‘i nhaidv , Zo////. I. it., j'p. 
yi 3 l, yiio). Many «»f the phenonn n.i ;iie i iimnn'ii tn tin* jdilui.iti 
language generally, and have 1ie*>n :ili<.nly indit«*d as .ij»[»e.iniiy 
oeea-Nitnially in eailier writings. 

1. Ill the formation ol .suhstaidiv* ■; tin le :i|i|«ai.s a ]>ivf( ivneefor 
fiill-souiuliiig forms, eonstnieted by a tree use of the .suflixes 
•'hif'fifniHj ‘ininium, •nruliny -annni, luhnn, ‘hnlitnt, -ftioum, 
-iiiiiUH, -tintj -min, -idiit, -/Ins, /.|/., fni/finn> nhun lor 'lunjin, 
sessiiiKniinni, si'ssihn/it nt , or st .s,*>nrtn)ii lni v<ov, rnlrmnum for enh, 
'^laanitHtlo fory^o/’/n/, dnhtsilns f<ji' //n///.s. 

2. I’leljcian terms take the place of t e ii el.i^sieal »sjui\alent.-' * 

c.«/., cahalhis‘{ rln nd), nnmsio { • nini.sn.i /<//(•<</, { //. n'/n 'i, ftstn 

( Z'V/’), in ijifrinn ( <nrlr>ni). j 

13. Substantives in -fur and -in reeei\e laige :i<ldiliotis (loim.«h 
gives more than one bundled and eightv ol tin lust kiml, .ainlmoie 
than two hundred and .seventy of the m eond kind, louml «-ither now 
for tlie lir.st time, or jireviously only in wiitei.s like ri.iulns .md 
I’etioniiis). 

4 . .\djeclives are turned intt> suhsl.iiii ives. Erom this class .iP' 
f<»rme.l imuiy Uoijuinee WfM'ds : rnf.^ -niunltdin { ntnnitujnc), Inhi r- 
wum ( 'hict'r), ditirniiin {-‘(jiornn), \f>ln!ih ( mlntdi, lui/n,!/.), 
wnfntinunt, { - ninffinu, nintin), miirnl> ( innunlU). 

tJ. .Vtljet'.tiv'es in -nlis aiivl chilis, -urn n't, -linmlns, -h nftis, and -n.\ns 
are largely iiitmdiuaMl, often re]»laeiiig Minph r loims. e.//., p/oc/* 
hUis -* pincens, adcninlis -• nrfrrnns, hni'id nrnvs, amnrulrnfns, 
•nuhnilosusy dignitosus ; and verbals m <•/• give lise to ])aitieipial 
forms like r.rpudoratiis, rnfhnnndns, rnhnnfits. 

6. The termimitions -Zm ami -ifrr largely icphiee e in adverbs: 
c.f/., inordiiKitim, pressim, nrnritfr, Imitnilnli r. 

7 . Verlhs of i^ecomlary derivation take the place of .simple verbs, 
thus meeting the love for fuller forms, as nnnsnrnr>\ mnurirn r>\ 
laedtarr, pollnnarr, dvfrriornrc ; an in1ensi\i' force is given by rom- 
position with (id, dr, ruin, r.r, in, and i'f> \ (tdininnri, d>iti- 
iaimirr, ronforfnre, drpJaiurrr, t'lungiinpinrr, inrrn.wnK, vbdnJaid' \ 
and .somotime.s, in imitation of the Hn ik, there is .i d^mhle pretix, 

ndincrescerr, pcrcaiUerrrrc,, obrrliinfurrr, di.s('nnpt rirr (- drcnur- 

rir). 

S. Intensive and freiincntativc verbs are es|»e< ially common, and 
have given rise tonuuiyUoinance word.s; c.;/., rnm/nrsstirr, proitrfurr, 
recallfctiiTf, . 

9 . In composition there is great freedom, and the use of the nega- 
tiVB in- ia Very common, e,g., iinhomfus, disrunrrnir.ntia, indicto- 
audictU'ia, (/uaterdwatus ( - • trtrarrh), ndnm n n mdrdurfnr. Hybrid 
lorius arc common, like thdodirrs, acrid iu (for aurjila), catapIrrMik. 
(KarairAiyvgdt), aporiari (diropetfrOai). Ksjieeially noteworthy is 
ine use of two propo.sitiona or an adverb with a pre]»osilion, as dr 

(•"deniam), de farts {^dehors), dc itdus, and ab itdus{ihins 
ab irU'iis), de, retro (^-derrUre), dc sursinn drssus), ab anU 

(•awn/). 

10 . In inflexion there are many irn'giilarities, largely due to the 
"appearance of forms which had long Wm obsolete in the litoraiy 

but partly produced by tlio lovo of fuller fonna, often 


resulting i?) heteriK-lite words. To the first <*lasM belong //-stern-, in- 
lleeted .'leeurding to tin- s. / Mini deeleiisioli, f\tj.,fntrtt, virfi, slrfptti, 
Ate.; masriilinn for mMitciN, fnws, fwiius, Injnn.s, , and. on 
the other hand, 'nnsum, jnijinhnu, &e. ; numerous pronnniiii.il toinis, 
such a.s.///i.v, 'ipsnd, aim and //A; (.hit.), Ac. To tin* scond < l.iss 
liolong o.v&«//i for f/.v (eoin]». August., DoH. Christ., in. innlUm 
(jiiippe cum bni'barisfhu fiin “ mm rd. abscond it uni a tc o^smn infunif 
(juam ut(dnt rxsrf im n ns a furl n m , ifutamaijis l.ntinnui *d^,jirinii- 
jtrnsioT pnnrrps, piarsi'pnim tuj pr<iis*'pr, lampnda for lanijms, rdin 
tor r/ 7 /’, Ac. ( 'omjiai itiv. .md supt il.itives aie, hirgely invented, 
olteii wi'' Hie .'lid id 7/. ' ^./^/‘., ,oint limes iiscl pleona.sti. allv, 

as y/Z //S' lundm/f's. Ii d-.'fv li.is .dl. n i'e[diiced th** el'is-i. .d 

forms by d hei's whieli .seemed n nn p ■'•hImi' : ndm is inlle/'ted I hioiigh- 
oiit hkc andio; verbs riiv ti n-.t. ti-d fp.m .me eon jijg.itioii ^t.i 
o\\n\\\*‘r, t .g., jlnri't, Jihint, h ,> , • ! >! ran nt \ e.ini|.;ni* ]n‘i |l•ets lik** 
rnnftiui, /icrngt, rnl/r a d.rnd, i.ilnic. like nmf> am, pm'- 


'•nlv j 


M:iii\ d< (loneiits ap|i( .ir 
i .in L.il ill, and h ss fn - 

IV ' lianges, esj,.-, i:ill\ in 
'I md li;:ui il p .* t.»i Ills. 
1 ''!' '• in ll'c Ibilii.iin e 
, / f fcbiltn 

. ./ Itf h 'it If Jiintl>‘'\ 


> 1 1. nine- 


tl. d. 

• lit I Inl. e 


.snail, ft in, -intfift bifis, fn 
with aetiv'e foinis, as ^ 

‘pi. ntly ni'f irr.s-a. 

11. In tin* mi-.iuiiig of wopU tie p- .ip- n. i 
the way (d‘ giving a .-oii. let.- 1 -.p lo .d -n 
Some of thnsc pp-e|\e t!je|l -n.ii.M.d 
laiigii.iges : r.tf,, Hirl'.'i Mnl.iin 

( •m.iinleiiam e ', papih j„fi,/i'u/t\ 

snbdanha (- jil.'p. It \ I. 
mtrr i minat.- ■, i/i^'i/i/ian i -.li.i, , 

////•/ (i.-nn-mbi 1 !, tinrulutii (leii.jiii 
rttitjnmn (le. om i). .s/</// i, 7 /') ^ 1,1 

e‘pnv.ih*]it ; //e !>% .-un^l .intly used with -in in-lii:n 
•‘plal t. it ^ the jMlllIi 

innlldiltla u ; tinin th (7/f///>M. ;• 

its e;is.* a siihst.iiitive Usetl a^. .1 m'inin:il p 

[‘Ze Z 7 ////A J ftaihmbalnr]. 

12. In. svniax lliep* is ev.-i vwln-ie visil.l-- a in-jim'iiit m 

ol .still lure, .-.IP I.-s> .jf gi.iiiiiiMln .d miJ' . I'Ui .iini.ng .it d 
.md P .i-ly in!(dlig’liilit \ lluiei* tin* t- ml. m \ t.. .-niKG 
thm sviillntn . ..iisi I net ion, in ..nini si ii/t- 

I'll!.'!. l*P-j..)-it it-iis aP* lon-t.mtly ip. I m-t* 'd ..f tin 

e.i . s. ..Ill 11 wiiii .-ntiii- n.-ej, et ol tin ir il.i - n .il ..mstni. ii- 
tib, ( i(i,i,di , e<, ///, .lli<l si'b (nt levt , pnii , jim, m', Willi .n . . ; / ; 

St/b (ft in 'd.-ti!, int/a,/,od ,Vr> ^ \Mlh aid . V.ili-, .ne .nn-.|i...,i 
KaTo. (TvvfiTiv, m^ti id id ;n I opling to 1 1,ls^ll ,il iis.ig.' ; , /. ,f'/. . 
.ne,, ////.'.., f / / .md ti/iji //V/' e. d.it, Z 'A , //.»', .md /-..i?. !.-..ll.ii ih. 


1 .M 

.md 

wit! 


.ja 




I'll' ’.ty 

' Me - s 
1 itie I 
Is e\- 
sinij'’' 


d.-liiiil.- .11 1 i. le, /'/(//.fill til. ji'd. Imit.* M/i'i"/. 


////"/, .Ui'l ■// 


lle 


ai.* ( ifiistantlv iis'*d Ibi tin- .niip.iiise with tlie inliiiiln. 
die.itu.* l'.•l]o\\^ /// .md iiidin ( t iiit. ipig.iii\.*- SMnntini- 
lim.'i in imideiii Gi.jimm. tie- sMl'jim. t is p ip.d in . v|-'. 
a'-lonishment. 'Tlie intlnilis.. l'ollow^ .i pi. pool i. mi, /e 
jiiifi ,\f h ( ‘ >fa s i/a I’l n(rn< lit ad mn/'d,. m, . ,/ n.'i iri, i , , , ' 

nmb' I'tdd. II (e.Mltp ill lima iili'i . '1 lie plnp. i feel , ,.i|iiii.. i p, 

‘pli nllv P. pla. e> the iinp.-i lei I 1 1 .Mil]. 7-.. ./■ y/./iss- ..mill, p 
iiilmitive tlie iinp. i b et, . sj.e. I'llU w II 11 /-.'.S'.// ‘Ii and .A I ' 1 1.. 
live geiund otl.'ii t ike.s tin pl.n .- .d a iMili- ipl* , and tin {.■• 1 1 
of .1 lutiiie intinit IN 

IM’ tb’ji-eisms, whi- h .in- m-i v niiiin p-ip in tin id -i. 


IIP 

.1 

.n-j 

,1 


In. 


..t 


n • ll.-t te.l I'Y this 
"ii giN eu lemleneies 
> irliv in th it gi.niiial 


the Ibl'le, ill.- .Mll\ .MU' le.iijlling 11..11' e li. lie I _ i! l. <-'d 

Z/i/A.i) with the inliiiitiN.- im.t unkmiwn .-ni I'nepi wlieli his 

giviii li.M* tin* Ib-in.im.- tuluie. 

d’he ehaiigi s of jM.Mniin i.il i.Mi win. li ii 
lime eollMsted ptltlv 111 the wi.lil .\1.-n- 
pievi.aisly exisling in tie* p'.piil.M .sp.e. ii. 

disiiittgi.siion ami v.e.tkening ..f seiimU i iw ly ■ 1.--. 1 v .iMe in the 
liistoiv id .1 1 m'^inige. Oin km.w 1. .1^'.’ ih. m h.is lobe .leiived 
almost wh.dly liom iiis.-i ipii.njs ; lui, allli.'.igh lb.* e..ju bisioiis ,ie- 
nv.-.l trom tlu-se in.iy siMin-lmu-s b.- n .-riilly suppleineiitid bv tbe 
j eviibaiee ..f in.mus. 1 ij.l.s. tin p- is no:ill\ .i doubt po.s^ible in the 
1 lattii ..4".’ NNlntliei t he foi IMS 4>i . lining b. .ir witness t.t tlie ppMiim- 
I .‘latien ot the .uitli.>r 01 t.» lliil tin- e4>pYisl iii-a hit. r .igt 
[ Illtelesliiuj . \ iileln e is .soliit tiliii s tnililslied by tin* ibv lOes t'.Mind in 
the p.»4ds wli'. di-M ipled tin- <•! .ssi. il I'.iiins ol ver.s.' lor ilivining 
im-ti’i-'J. Foi Hist. line, ibe !.ml.m-\ lo .hop a Jmal ,Li.n.son.mt, 
slmwn in lUs. ii].! i..iis .if .'veiv pi riod, eoin.'s out ph^nly in tl.. 
veist*s .d S.-.lubiis, who h.i.s tlie tollowing Thymes: rm 'A-. 

iinpir fniiis, ridtr'Cd pniriitan, jierMaiat ptijuniijX, 
rirfinann fnndn'> nraiimm, tun n/i obstruit Ijriie 
table iiii.nnlv lioiii N'hm hiii’.lt, ri>k'(thsmn.\ dr.\ I'/-'/.;-' 1 

104 .MgiN.''tlu piiiieip.il I'.n ts of the po])ulav pivijiim i.i' ; ,1 
an imlieati'Mi .>1 the peiio.ls at whieh the ehaiigi* ^an I . ]■! ! •* 

have taki-n j.li It will h.- niidei’.stood tint itjs alw 
that the mop* i.Mpat proniiiiei.ttioii m.iy lui\ ■ •' u-. j sj .b* 

hv si.ie willi tiic e.^rriipti.'ii long uftiT th.* hiP. ■ 'i..*..s pTii * 

appe;u.iiui* 

I yplo.druin (ut ) d/tustru)n^ 


1. 

100 50 


mir (see a’nova*). 

//J ohsenrol before labials (A (vAn.'i, - • .i 9130 ). 
n oh.s4 iip*il hefon* dciitaU aiul giitliU ibf /../ ; v?av). 
C//t, s, t dropped when final. I 
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LATIN LANGUAGE 


irr. 

300 350 ^ : 

A. I>. 


IV. 

600-550 

A.D. 


'Surds chaupfod to sonants (buhlicac, &c.). 

Aspiration in‘‘;leclt‘d (oftou ov«n in tho Augustan ago, 
and common in Pompeian inscriptions). 

iforA 

r fi)r b (very common in 3d century). 

for X (rare before 4th century). 

(t or t for ct {autor for auHor ; later fox prcutfecto). 

I and r interchanged (only under special circumstances 
before the next period). 

y.r Assibilation of ti and <•/, and of di aiid^'. 

300 VO J before f and i (comp. Oiorr, rontjinnto). 

^ i prefixed to s followed by a consonant (Uc/i1a’=^esctilkrf 

ispi rit us = esprit ). 
tt for pt. 

88 for .sr. 

jy g assibilated before e and i, 

600-550 

m m for tjm. 

’ * p inserted between m and n. 
c assibilatcd before e and i. 

V. ie for h 

uo for 6. 

The assibilation of ei commeuctMl in Africa, not before the timo 
nf Alexander Severus (2*22 *235 a.t>. ), and was late in extending to 
Italy ; in Uaul it was common in the 7th century ; tliu! of li was 
generally ailopted even by the educated in the Mh century. In the 
iJlh and 7th century g was <lropped after vowels before e or / {cinti 
-•vijinti) in Africa. This phenomenon had been cominoii in I'ln^ 
brian and 0'*can. 

The exact date of .some of these changes is open to question ; 
but it would be impossible to altempt to determine it without a 
fuller discussion of the ovidene« than is here p('ssihle. On the 
whole, it maybe asserted with confidtuicc that all tlic^e changes 
had been fully established before the end of the 614. ‘entni\ after 
Christ. The «iuestion of the relati<»u of tlie Tifitni languagt. to the 
various Romance tongm*s wldeli have been derived f n m it is one 
which can be diseus>je 1 in detail only under the head of the .sevetal 
languages. Tlie general character of the 1 elation is all tliat can be 
toiiehed upon here. But it is of importance to n<itice that the 
metaphor whii-h is embodied in the iihrase “mother and daughter 
languages’' holdsgood only for liteiatun*. From this p<iintof view 
M. Littre writes with justice : “ I/itiii alters without doubt toward', 
thn end of the empire ami after the ai rival of the barbarians, and 
the style of (Sregory of Tours is very far removed from the ]iiinly of 
Livy ; but after all it is Latin, and not one of the Neo-I-atin lan- 
guages. Then all at once it disappears, and wh set* arising, as if 
from under the ground, the various idioms to which it lius given 
birth. It dies suddenly and without transforniatioii, so that these 
Becomlary languages cannot be conMdereil as the inetainoi phosis or 
expansion of it. have no right to say that Latin is e.intinued 
In the new languages ; it died witliout dcv'eloping itM-lf, hut it died 
leaving children an 1 h'-irs.” Sm lia breacli <»f continuity is wholly 
inconceivable as an hi^toi ical procedure. Fiom the jiopular Latin 
various dialei*ts were gradually formed, a.««.suining forms diUVring 
with the various influences which were lirought to bear upon fliem. 
It is true that there is much in the derived languages which cannot 
be .shown to have existed in the pojiular Latin ; but if wo set aside 
what i.s evidently due to the action of foreign, especially Teufonie 
idioin.i -and this is to bo found far more, in the vocabulary than in 
the syntax -there is notliing whieh may not fairly be a.seribed to 
the oje ration of tendencies already existing in the jdebeiaii speeeh. 
By d*".rref s tlie custom grew up of confining the name Lnlwji to 
the hr* '.uy hinguige, while the pojmhir sp'-e« h Was knowna.s lingim 
Jbun^nia. A-s e.irly as fifio a.ij. St Miiminolinus was elected bishop 
of N-jy »n, “quia nr.ievalebat, non tantiirn in Teiitoniea, sed etiain in 
Komaiii lingiu.' In the middle of tlm next century the yiefa 
S'Lnytoru ' peak in If uf St Adalhard, abbot of Corbey, brings out tlie 

distinct i tdl m<>r. « hMrIy; “ qui si viilgari, id rst, Komaua lingua 
loqmT-mr, ■.Tum.iin iliiruin jmlarctnr insj-ius ; .si vero Teutoniea, 
cnitebit p rb- ri i-. Latina, in nulla ornnino absolutins.” The 
famo'is “g*y ..t R. i lienau" of the Ramc date explain some 
words of Y* LiM'i ilgite in the popular language : c.j/., cacinrn- 
tnrii -^innp nn fji tdie beginning of tlie fttli eentury the 

church ofiei ’/the pri^^t to preaeh, not in literary Latin, but 
in the popular Imga* '\'\ th of Strasbiirg (842 A.r».), bappily 
eserved in al» e.nil. r;jT»or.ir*' record, gives ii.s wliat may be 
^lled with erinal justic- im* litc^t sj.e/;imeii of the Latin or tin 
earliest exiirnjJ^^f/ the Fn.n- h language. 

PfT^eo ariiur et pr djn^tirm poblo ft nostro 
^ Latin) Pro hei H pm rhr 'nhnj\n popuJo ft iwstro 

(French) Pour Pfirnotir df Jjifu, ot pntr U snhU du peuph chritien 
et de Wftre 

Commiin fialvaraent, d’ist di en avant, in quant Dens 

mivamfnlo df LMtndip.inah-fiTdeingvyiniumDeus 
saltU cU cejrmr en am?*/, mUant qm Dim 


Savir et podir me dunat, si salvarai eo cist moon frtdre 

Sapere et posse mihi doniibU, si salvare hdbeo ego eediatum 
ineuvi ftidrenn, 

Me dosine savoir et poavoir, je savf^yrai mon frtre 

Karlo et in adjndha et in 

Carolum et in adjutu et ft 
hrmper 

Charles et en aide et en ehaqy^ chose/ ainsi qu'on doit 

Dreit son frudra salvar dist, in 0 quid 11 mi alth.itl 

Directum suum fratrem salvare d^itus est^ in eo quod iU$ 
mihi alteram sic 

Scion la jmtice sauver sonfrtre, A condition quHl en fasso 
autant * 

Fazet ; et ab Liidher nul plaid numquam prindrai 

Facietf et ab LoUvirio nullum pladtum nunqmm prelmdere 
hnhfo 

Pour moi, et je ne ferai avec iMhaire avoun accord 

Qiii mcon vol eist ineon fradre Karlo in dainno sit 

Quod mra roluntate eccisto meo frairi Carolo in damno sit, 

Qui par nui volants parte prejudice, d mon frire Charles id 
prise nt. ~ ‘ 

The details of tbo changes which the popular Latin experienced Leading 
in p:i.s.sing into tin* Konnnee languages (Uirinot bo given in this phonetic 
conin*xion ; but a few of the leading features may bd not impro- changes 
perly noticed, it is to be remarked at the outset, however, that in the 
ihc.so concern only those portions of the vocabulary which have Romance 
cornu by direct cit‘.si>cnt from the Latin ; in all the Romance lan- 
hinguagcs them is a large element which is due to borrowing guages. 
at a later .stage by tliej»iarncd ; for this portion the tendencies to 
be mcntioiu'd <lo not coma into play. The Italian eagionCf Spanish 
/•( !nr, French arc examples of the first class ; llal. occasione. 

Span, rigihtr, French fragile^ are instances of the second. Wo 
uotire then that (1) tlitv accented vowel, “the soul of the word,” 
as rt is eall(‘d by Ibez, is always retained, subject to phonetic 
cbaiigts: okmxp. rdhO ni^-rngcy erftam^^erau. (2) An unaccented 
Viivv<>l ill the imnitaliate neighbourhood of an accented one is 
usually lost : comp. aurkuhi^orcUle’^orccchiOf or changed for ‘ 
.'iUMtler, e.specially ^r, almost arbitrarily, e,g,, silmticuo’^salva^gio 
S'tumge, (3) Diphthongs am hirely retained ; the tendency 
notierd already in Latin to change them into simple vowels con* 
tiniK 'I to operate : and the numerous diphthongs in the Romance 
langu:i!<< s are n.sually of later origin, arising either from contraction, 
or Irom thn modification of simple voweV (4) A iimto between 
two vowrls is commonly lost : comp. frigidus*^/roid^frcddo ; law- ; 
dare=f(n<iT. Hiatus thus caused is usually removed by contrac* 
tion. (5) When two iiiub's arc brough* into contact, by tho loss 
of tho iiiterniedi.itc Vowel, the former is generally sacrificed : 
mnndurorr -- tnangia re, manger \ herbicari-us—berger. (6) C before 
a, o, ami u, bo fore a cori'ionant, or at the end of a word, minmonly 
ri'iiiains, but occasionally is softened ; it i.s only in French that os 
a rule ca becomes c/ia or che, as in caballus^-cbeval, cambiare*" 
ehungrr, while co, cu arc retained, as in collum^cou, cuncus^^coin, 

Wlien medial, it is softem d Usually in Spanish, and frequently 
in Italian ; in French it pa.sses into y or f, as in doyen^^deoanuSy 
hraic-braea, or is lost, as in mic’^mica, prUr’^jtreeari, C before . 
r, 7 , ne, oe, is almost invariably ossibilaied, in accordance with a 
linguistic, law, e.xuniplcs of which might be adduced from the most 
div«Ts»* quarters, ir has passed through precisely analogous 
changis. (7; Tlic liquid.s Z and r freely interchange; and, toUo 
in Latin its* If Z randy if ever becomes r, except under the influence 
of di^siimlatirm, in thn Romance languages this change is appar- 
« ntly quite us common a.s tho reverse ; e,g,, lusdniola^^rosig- 
vifolu’^rossigynd. L regularly becomes t after e (cA) / in Italian, 
ami a I before a mute i)ocoineK auin French. Both rand/ are 
especially liable to inctatheKis, as filso in I^atin and English : t,g,r 
Span, lingo from hnr.ulus, Ital. frugare from furca, N fre^iuftntly 
becoims r, as in parnjrre for pa.mpinus\ but the reverse rarely haf)- 
pens. (8) Ik-fore sp, st, sc, Spanish always, French and Provencal 
usually, lint Italian jii:ver prefixes e: comp, spiritus; Span, 

Freiieh e},prll, 1‘rov. esperit, Ital. spirito. 

It is n«-edlesM to add that assimilation, syncope, and the avoid* 
unee of a Ijarsh ( onciirrence of consonants, either by the rejection 
of r)ne or morn fjf them, or by the insertion of a vowel, have all 
]>laye(l a great p.art in tho consonantal syltsia of the Itomanoe lan- 
guages. A tabln of the chief changes of oonsonanta in combina- 
tiriii will lie found in Diez, Orammaire des I/ingws PhynuineB, 
vol. i. p. 282. 

In nouns the infiezions denoting cases were generall^r lost and ^aag®* 
their fuiifUions supplied in the genitive, dative, and ablative by thedfin- 
u-so of prepositions, and this in two waya. On the one hand French flexioiL 
and I’rovenyal, following a tendency common in popular Jjatin, 
took the ucMuisative os tlie typical oblioue case, and used ftnM ' 
thence derived for the objective while forms derived from tha 
nominative constituted the lulgeetiva case : s p., tiiig* V 

(—7/ittrus), obj. mur {•rnmumm), plur. aubj. mur 9bj* ,) 


cadhuna cosa, si cum om per 
^ quaque una cau^ 0 
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(-ifnurM). 15ut t)y wio 14th century this distinction, no 
longer corresponding to any facts in the pronunciation of the 
French language, fell into disuse, and the objective fonii alone was 
used, the last trace of inflexion thus disappearing. On the otlicr 
hand, Italian and Spaiiij. seem n(?vor to have passed through the 
former stage, but to have adopted from the first the accusatif e form 
as the basis of their own subjective as well as objective case, 
altW.gil'Tfil'llIt'plural (cirroiUy anni) a desire to avoid confusion has 
loifthe Italian to adopt forms pointing rather to tlio nominative. 
Again, the neuter goiiihu- is lost entirely in tlitj UoinaiKio lauguage.s ; 
neuter words have become niasculino as a rule, not, however, with- 
out many exceptions, due iu some case.s to fnlsci analogy, in others 
to the corruptions of the popular Latin. We may notice also the 
develojiment of the article out of the popular use of ilk and uniut 
found iu all the Romance languages. ' 

The comparison of adjectives shows the steady growth of the pre- 
ference for analytic over .synthetic formtj, whidi Is a cliaractcristic 
of Romance grammar generally. The use of mmjU and com- 
paratively rare, especially the latter, in Latin, lias become quite nor- 
mal, the former in Spanish, Portuguese, and Roumanian, the latter 
in the other language, while the sutlixed forms -hr and -isshtna 
have loft but few traces, and the definite article lies been generally 
enndoyod to form the siiiierlativ > on qu!t|; a m w juincijde. 

In the case of pronouns some of tlio iiio.st com. non (c.^., hie, is, 
ukr) are lost altogether, and many new ones are created by com- 
position. 

^ In the conjugation of verbs. Urn ])rim i[ial . janges are due to the 
disintegration of the old forms, leading to Mndr replacement l*y 
comiiound forms. In popular Ijiitin there w.i^ already a strong ten- 
dency to analytic forms, hueb as hnbrn comprrlnm, Imbco diarr, 
which supplied the model for uuiium-ous similar expressions. Thus 
the passive inflexions have been entirely r ;^i«'ed by the iijni i»f 
auxiliary verbs; the perfect is formed with iii< aid of habrrr (kiv 
which Spanish and Portugueic often ciiip]«»y [kner, krt), tlie 
future is compounded with luiheo (/ainu r^ni, &(*.); a new mood, the 
conditional, is formed by a terminutiou borrowed fiom the picst 
perfect ; and supines and gerunds are entirely lost. In regard to 
the iuflexioii of particular verbs, it is «.f especial im^iortance to 
notice the distinction between strong and weak forms, tlie accent in 


kbout the same period; but the u.se of Italian as an organ of literary 
expression was still so little, established that Diinb* found it luituial 
Lo wiite, not only his political treatise iJe Minutrehia, but also las 
lofeiice of the vulgar tongue l>c Vulgari Kloquh, in Latin. ^ Kven 
:n the sixteenth century semious addressed to a mixed audience 
Lti Italy were frequently delivered in Latin. I’hc fact that so 
argo a proportion of the chrouicleH of tlie MMdle Ages proceeded 
from the monasteries siTves to explain the continued use of a 
language familiar to the wi iters alike in their religious exci 5 i.-.cs ami 
n their theological studies ; and iu our own English cluoiiiele.s wc 
lave perhaps a unique in.itanee of the history of a nation recorded 
or ceiiturie.s in its own vcrnai ul.ir. Eui I her, as the clergy .snjiplicd 
ho secretancs and often the miiii^lers of state in every court in 
western Eurojie, T^atiii coiilimud to Ir the language of diplomary 
111(1 ]>ublic business; and, a.s all st-ieme and learning was eonfiiieil 
them or to their ]mpils, wciikv, rijiji. aluig to a learm*d audience 
were, of necessity clothed in tin vuiu* girl'. Of the v.ist mass of 
.atiu poetry produced in the ehu-t. i-, of tl,.- Middle Ages, perhfips 
t is enough to say, with a seliol.ir studies made'liim excep- 

domilly familiar with it, “ It olfeis im oi - e\-eepti,m to the eternal 
iTejM*alahl(i law, tluit no great ittn i is i -j.iied hut in his native 
angiiagii.” Even the Latin hymn>, ‘-••im nt \\lii( h have taken their 
place among tlm peiennial trcMMiicof tl ■ « liuieli, n\\u iln*ir charm 
ilmost wholly to the inten^it v ni ih«‘ir i« 1 j'K.hs rn,*ituius, end to the 
lofty or plaintive iiiiisie to whieli lli' x \n< e \M-d«lrd, and not to any 
power in ^^ielding the resnin'c-, ot th*- I ut lirq.py avtustic 

skill. It is perhaps in the Dr Dnihitiinir rbr,\fi lli.it ei i lrvinstieal 
Latin is seen in its most pi r feet form, 'fhe slvle is of eourso 
wholly unlike that of the el.issii :il writeis ; hut tin llelu.iie iudi- 
viduali'.in, uhieh in the l.atiu latliei-, often .-ei ms to eksh inliar- 
nioniously witiithegem-ral tmie oftlie diction, li.i hme piov* d stiong 
enough to jibsiuh tlie wlioh* info us own key. Its tei-.e und preg- 
nant vigour, its dinet simpheitv, it, piotouml thought, and iU 
inten.se passion ot self-devotion give it a plan- in the histoiyof 
literature hardly infciior to that wliMi it has always held among 
woiks of r»digioUbcditii ation. It was one ot the lia}tpy etfeets of a 
U!iivcr.sal language that such a hook, einhod\ino. as nolle other did, 
the whole spirit of ineiliwval rimsti.iiiity, should at oime he access- 
ible to the whole of (’hiisteudoiii. 


the former falling on the root {cn'sccrc), and in the. latter on the ter- 
minalioii comp. Hens -ti mo, \tut fnwn.s-knnans. 

In adverbs, prepositions, and ci-ujuiictiou.s, the chief point to 
notice is the extent to which, as in nronouiis, .simple forms have 
been replaced by compound forms, (dtlier as a result of the indistin- 
guishable shape assumed by the latter in course of time, or with a 
view to a more complete ex])iv.s.siou of lucaniTig. The (uruier cause 
has led, for example, to tlio lo.sa of adverbs dnstinguislun! from ad- 
jectives merely by a termination, worn aw.iy by the lapse af time 
the latter to compounds like desornutis {r^de ejc hunt vmyis), beau 
com (•^bdlvm colaphum, “a flue stroke 
Ohanges In derivation the Rumaiico languages are e««j»eeially rich, the loss 
of vooa- of numerous simple Latin words, which cither were too .short to hear 
bolary. the abbreviating ulfeets of time, or would luive assumed an incon- 
venient form under the influence of the iieco.s.sarv phonetic changes, 
being compensated by new creations, 'fhu.s iu the jilaee of res, ids. 
iiM, 03, ru3, sm, cruH, mu3, we find derivatives from causa, forth, 
directum, bwm, campania, troh, (jamba, si>re.c ; and diminutivcj 
very frequently replaco their priimtives. We may notice fiuall^^ 
how frequently it was ncces.sary to adopt new forms in order u 
avoid homonyms, thus helium, was driven out by hellus, aequus hv 
• ^UU8, piier by purus, sol by solum. E"re(|uciitly words of noi' 
Latin origin were employed for this purpo.si'. a 
Con* But the formation of the Romance languages, and their oceasiona 
tittued employment iu popular songs and stories, at first hardly iilleeltMl u 
L Latin as the language of literature. Its ado]»tion a 

t*wm. the means of utterance of the Christian (duiivli lent to it, in the day 
of its most marked decay, a new thougli a strangely IransformiM 
life, So appropriated, it became familiar to all who had even th 
elements of education throughout western Euiopo; it wasnuiver 
sally rotmned iu the services of the ehureli, if not in the discourse, 
with which these services were someliiues, but by no means always 
accompanied ; all philosophy and theology to which the new am 
' conned popular idioms could give no expression was neccssaril) 
in its terminology ; and it remained, as it is at the pro 
wut day, the official language of the ccclcsiaslieal aulhoriiies. li 
M *tot until tho 10th century that we find any consider 

*-Dlo remains of the vernacular iu the form of charters and otliei 
^ummeuts, wd literary prose does not l-x*gin until the. 12th con 
when French versions of tho chronicl(?s, originally written i 
are fairly common. In Italy, as was iM‘rlia]»s natural, tho u.« 
? 1 literature was retainai still more tcnaciou.sly, and th- 
ueveiopment of the national language in its now form was* extrennd 
•JOW, It Was uot before tho 18th coutury that there was any scri 
W attempt at writing in Italian ; tho carli(‘st prose xvork, tin 
del Mwndo, dating from tho middle of that century 
qro in accordance with the spirit of Italian thought at the tinie 
waa atolestifio treatise. Komerous rmslU are preserved to us from 


lulling the long p'-iiod lor wliii-h Latin coulinui’d to be the Literary 
laiigu.igo of hainiugantl sfu uee, we liud the writi-is who used it Latin, 
dhiding theiii.^i Ivis liroadly into twogte.ii i*l.is»es. a* Li-rtlmg ,Hthcy 
were aeiuslomed to fiuploy tho euiT'-ut language of the eloi-tiTand 
the court, or . lined at a lepnuluetion of the ih\ thin and 'li. fion of 
classical tiinc". Of loiir.se the line eaiiiiol he diawn .'•haiply, and 
all di'greos of purity iu idioiii and svnt.MV aiv k j-n m iiletl, from tho 
barbarous e.xpicssious which teem iu iiiiiny of tip ehiouiclers to tho 
purism of the ( ’iccioniaus. Hut it is uut hard, as a rule, to deter- 
mine 111 the case of any particular writer wlicflicr ldsst\h‘ is merely 
derived lioin the li’adilioiial teachings ol the ^••honls, ordiawii from 
a fresli .study of the great iiiodpU; and, wldh* it i.s impossdde to 
trace in dct.iil the thieiuations in tin; greater or less hadm s.^ of the 
foriimr grotrp, it may not ho impiopvr to skitdi in outline tho 
origin, the devehipniciit. and it isti) he feared th.il we must add tho 
deeline, of tin* art of using tho Latin langu.ige with piiiity and grace. 

The atteiiqit to return to .something like the elas.si. al .starid.iid may 
pei'lnqis ha\o «»rigiijatod in the schools ot’ Ch.iihs the (iredt, hnt 
it was least misueei s^ful where, a.s in England, Latin was never 
a li\ing l.tnguage, niid nil kiiowledgi* of it h.ul to he nlilaiiied from 
regular grainnuilienl iiisti’uctioii. In the iMh and 10th eenturies 
ivfeivneo is very rarely made to the chi'-sieal writeis ; it wa.-i only in 
the 11th eeiiliirv, under tin* intiueiue ot the selmols of Laiifraiio 
and .\nselm, that apuier taste :.ml a wider knowledge begin to show 
themselves. If the impulse eaine fiMin It.ily, the .seliohirs of Eng- 
land and Eiwneesoou surjiasseil their ma.stirs, and there is probably 
no Italian sehol.ir who can he jd.ieeil hy the side of .lohii of Salis- 
bury, or tin the next eenliir}) of Abelard and Ih rmud of Clairvaux. 

Hiiflhe inlliKMK’o of the iiiemlieaiit fnars, and tlic eorruption of the 
monastic lioiise.s, led to a doiline at h‘a.st as marked as the revival ; 
and the Latin of tlu^ KUh eentui> was not less Imrharoiis, as a 
rule, than that of tlie loth, A far more enduring movement tor 
reform is conr.eeti‘d with the name of IVtraieb (l.HO 1^1374). 
Aeeonling to his own account the sweetness and sonorousness of tho 
peiiods of Cueio eli.irmed his ears, when a hoy, and made i\l otl.er 
l^atin seem to liim liar-h and iliseenhanl. Of course In* wa.s^iii.il'le 
to cs(’ape altogether the intluenees of hi.s time, and thil luoie aeeii- 
latc seliol.iiN of a Liter age, aideil by the viust iniprovelieiit in the 
mbsuih of leariiiiig, MU’h a.s dielionaries and gramiiiail, find ii. 
to cemsure in his diction. Hut at least he .set the ex.iinple ot 1*1 n 
enthusiastic stiuly of the giv.it aueiimt inodeU \v!ii^l. ^is tlie 'Mily 

{ Hxssihlo roail to a tiuislicd and hannoniou.s Latin • vl’r .VEtW- 
c.sson that he laiigiit was not de.slined to he fi.rg *<te- ' ’itil it ti .d 
borne its due fruit'. Ilis favtuirite ]>upil, .lolm ot Ka\< - wishiui- 
self the te.p Ip 1 ef tlie best scholars of tilt* lie" t gene: ; ..'d lO 

* The hlsleiy oi Wiiller .‘'iilm lli is, however, euouch to 'Iu t, <vt UjiIuui wm 
alri'uil.v n>!tiiiinn>; pieoise anil (tetliiite shape, to aay uothioi,^ i>f xy .-'kUisii auC 

early Jblurauliitf puuUk ^ 


y 
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one of these, Gnsparino of Barziza (died 1431), has eommonly been 
assigned the distinetion of being the father ol the jnire and elegant 
Laliuity of the h’eiiaissjuictf. Hia devotion to the stn<ly of Cicero is 
shown by llie plan uhifh he formed lo fill up, by eonjoctural links, 
the nniiierousdelieieneiesin the MSS. of thei^c Orotore tlieii known 
to scholars, a tlesign happily superseded by the discovery of the 
famous Corff.r La ifdian us. Additional material \\ as furnished by the 
recovery of not a few authoi*8 or portions of auth(»rs of the be.st 
i)erio<i b^ the unwearied diligence of Poggio Hraeciolini ; and from 
hoiit’eforward the study of the Latin classics was ])ursiied with the 
hai»pieisL results. Thniughout the Ihth century no literary acquire- 
iiKMit ^^a'^ luoiv valued than a gojul Latin slylf ; the patronage ex- 
tende^l ti» si’hol.ir.Oiip hy the hairiied IVqu* Nieludas V. and the 
granuualieal teaching of si hohiis like Lauiviitius Valla couibineil to 
encourage its pursuit with energy and success. Towards the latter 
part of ihe ceutiiry Politiaii at Floreiici*. and Hcnuolaus Burbanis 
at Vctiicr. .showed a iiiasterv over the l.atiu language which won for 
them the enthusiastic admiration of tin ir coutemporari» s ; and, 
thuugh tin* learning of these eminent srliolars proved not unlic- 
ipieiitly injurh»us to their style hy inducing an alleciation of oIjm)- 
lete or urifamiliar words, there is no leason lo deny that on the 
whole this ailiniration was well de^^rivid. In (Icrniauy thev had a 
worthy rival, by .some even raiikrd b»‘foio them, in Agrieola ; in 
Franee and England there was ns yet no juie who, in the. jinlginciit 
afterwaids expressed by Krasiniis, eoiild be said to write Laliii at 
4 m1I. As far as ]invity <if slyh* wa-nl, I lie liigbesl piteh of exc»‘lleiii‘c 
was doubtless ivai'lied by the Itnli.ins towards the. hegiiining of the 
16th century. Sadolet, ricrnbo, Pauliis .Manutius, and, wc mu'.! in 
justice add, Longoliiis in France, wrote T,atin with a grace and 
finish which place their works in respect of .style almost on a level 
with tliosc of their great model ricen*. But it <*anm)t bi* denied 
that their fastidiousness of l.iuguage (d'ten led them to .saeiilice tin- 
fruits to the Jlowers of learning, and .justly drew’ dowm njani tln*m 
tile witty aii'l biting ecnsiires of F.iMsmns in his Cio'i’aaiit iia'i. In 

the controveisv belwct n the men of le.iinirig and the men <il t.ist**, 
the hr-.st teiid'-li'-ies of the .ige Weh* deeidcilly oii Iho-^d* ol tin' 
former ; and the Italian scholais whose objeet, cs Hallam w* 11 t‘\- 
presses if, was “ to writ<* nun* L.itiii, to glean little nioisds of 
Komau literatuie, to tilk a lieatheiiish [ihilo.sopliy in priv .te, and 
to leave tlie World to its own abusi.s,” )iad little inllneneo on the 
next eeiKratioii in eoiupiiisou witli tin* wider culluieand lolinr 
aims of seliohiis like Kra.sinus .ii)<l Melauehthon. Thu raj»i«l exten- 
sion of a kte»w ledge of (Ireek lituialure, especially in England, 
Viainv, .iTid (ieniiaiiy, Itad itsetfects in the same, direction. M»ni 
threw themselves into the iiewwoil I of thought thus reveahd with 
sill cagt r Jividity whieli b-ft liltl*- leisuic for that ehiboiate polishing 
of periods whieh bad be* 11 the d*-liglit of the ( d<*eroiuanists. The 
16th century s.iw enormous advances in the knowdedgeof aiithpiitv ; 
})ut tlio most leaiiied seholais Were by no means always «*(|milly 
famous for lh»-ir skill in tli»* use nf the Latin language. Even in 
Italy itself the nnjst » iiiiiieiit wi it»-i.s on eki.s.sical subjtM-t.s appio.ieb 
lather to the tii rtn.m th in to tli-* fae.-nnii.in tv pe, and are. nnae 
jlistinguisheil for the width of their ei n-liiioii .mil tliu abinid.mce of 
tlo-ii i|Uotati.ms than for eligMie r m- jmiily of .'-tyb*. On this side 
of the Aljistbe pirv.ilt-nee of tie* siiiii! type w'is, ;us might liave be» u 
expe* li-i, all l»nt universal. .Muietns .done pi-i haps nuiiutained in 
this g-n.-i.ilion tiic. b.-st liaditioni of st>b, and wa.s ]>i<»nourieed, 
ev»*n bv tlie Jii'igrnent of the i‘eiisf)noUs Si.iliger, to have vviitleii 
b«dler L. rm tlj.m any <»ne sim-e Oieei/i; in Italy, liowev'er, he li;id 
a fii/ijji l.ible liv.il in the last of the Oiis-roni.ms, Panins Mannlins. 
It .sliow- how little Latin was now a living I.ingii.ioe tliat the latter, 
like all his s.-ho'd, lefiis.-d to sneak in Latin, for fear that the 
neees..iti4 ‘. of daily eonv'-i -..iiinn .should make Iiini familiar with bai- 
baroii-, phrases, whi'li woiibl hardly fail to taint his written styb*. 
Otli>-is for a similar PMsoii id ways TM-ited tlie brevi.iry in Gn-ek, 
just in lat' r davs some have n fused to reail the Xevv Testanieid 
in lie* origin d Jangnag** for fear of sjioilirig tin* jinrity of their Attie 
pro^.-. Tn G'*i many especially the iniluence of Lipsius founded a 
n- w ho<)l of fyitiriists, based on the imitation of the sih'er Laliuity 
of Tacit and .S# ne< a, an»l conspi.-nou.s for .some of tlie meiits, and 
mois- rli.m all th" faults, vvhiclj have hceu noticed . above a.s marking 
mil hot'. In Biitain the only .s-bohir wliose, style mi-rits 
fspe. i.iK*c,tii is Oi-oige Ihieliaiiaii, whose pro.se is hardly less 
adrnii.iV'- tl an his famon.s jioetiral ver.sir»n of the PsalmR. t>ii tlie 
•whole it ].c ,aid that, while the jniproveirieiit 

n t. ic/.,-, .1 . in T!,. rh.idsof ♦ duf atioii gf m-rally b .speeially thloilgh 
the iutiviTvl of .1. .iii*. ^ raisov, the average of i-orrectness and 
iiirity, th* iV 1 - ]. - g- i. . .tnd power than may be fouiul among the 
iC't of tlie ur:t. > ^ of "o . irller time. As yet the u.se of Latin as a 
m*aiis of lit* rarvw \{*i* "ion .ind of public business show'ed no .signs 
of ilce.limy^xe. jit jwilj.jps jn rb rmany, where the verhioii of tlie 
r .oi 1 Ids ‘p.,|,ib»f wi^rks in the veniaeiilar had given 
a mo- h i for literarv *l* rrri.iTi, .jjid in England, where home of the 
\v*u k.s of • oiP i<>v* I t !i<'..logv, notably Hookep.s KrcleMin^dml 
Polity ^ wefii already publidc-l in Fngli.sb, doing Uierebyiiiculculable 
■jervie«» if} the dignity and the enrii liment of the native biii^ie. 
But <luriijg|he 17lh enlury, a.t a con sequence of the btcadyilcVoloXi- 


mciit of tho various national literaturcsfTwatin came to be more and 
more merely the language of the leanicd. Some of the most 
cm incut scholars belong to this period ; and among them Heinsius, 
Grotiu.s, Salmasius, and his more illustrious antagonist Milton are 
all famous for the (de.gaiico of their diction ; while Scioppius and 
Vo.ssius contributed largely to the scion titfe knowledge of grammar. 
But towards the end of the century complaints as to tho general 
decay of learning fremicntly occur. In Germyy jY, iyi^«ji|mo«t 
cxtiu(*t. In France tho Jesuit colleges iriaiiitaiucd the trudit^tf 
of a pure Tifitiiiity with some success, and w'ore noted for the poli.slied 
though sometimes too rhetorical stylo in wliie.h their J!lrerei.ses wore 
coinliie.ted. In England the tlecay of Latin was never so complete 
n.s that of Gn‘ek ; ainl tho groat name of Bentley sliiiies out con- 
spieiions, .set off, it must be admitted, by tlie scliool-boy darkness 
of most of Ids rivals. Even ho. did not escape the ferule of the 
.‘^eho^llm^lst^^^, lliehard Johii.soti of Nottingham, who claims in his 
./)»//- Jr to Imve pointed out moiiv than ninety errors in the 
great .scholar s Tiiilinity. lu tho IStli century we still lind Latin 
n.seil for works on .seienco and pliilo.sopliy, which appealed to tlie 
learned in all countries; to say ciothing of Newton *s Pi'ineipia 
(Ubsto, Burnet’s Tlnoria Tclluris AVrern (1694), and Kay’s 
APfhih/inr (169:{), and suh.seqnent botanical works, w’o find even 
Linmeii.s in 1760 issuing his Systema Natwrae in Latin. But iv^ 
all organ of g(‘neral literature it may bo said to have c.xnired in 
the ronrse. of the 17.th ceiitiiiy. The last great philosopher who 
hahilually employed Latin for * is works was Leibnitz (164t3 -1716) ; 
pcrliaps the last important work in English theology written in 
Latin was Bull’s Dcfninia Fidci Aiccnae (1685). 

Th^^ u.se of Latin if., diplomacy died out towairds tlie end of tho 
17th century. The Spani.sh eml)«.ssy sent to tho court of James 1. 
in ItiOo used someliiiii-s Latin and sometimes Freiicli ; the Latin 
st;ite-]i:ipers wr,itten by Milton during the Pom in on weal tli aro well 
known ; and in tin* ifi gotiations at Munster (1644) even the Erench 
i. pri'M-iitativc, M. tl’Avaii.x, prided himself on his skill in writing 
Jiitin* Hut at Nymegen (1677) tho Ihtnish amhassador’s claim that 
the Latin language should ho uststl between the French re.pieseiita- 
tN’e and himself was rejeeted a.s an impertinence ; and ho was obliged 
to .igici* that, while he might employ Latin himself, the French 
.sliuiibi u>c tlicirown language. At Kyswick, Temple opened the 
piiM*ri*«ling.s in Krmeh ; he wa.s answered by tin* bishop of Gnrk in 
Latin ; hut the Ereiieli envoys pleaded that they had forgotten thelf 
Latin, and the .snbs(‘.quent )>roee 4 *ding.s were conducted in French 
(rf\ B**rnaiiFs Lrrtuns on. hiphmttcyy pp. 1. 'ill •1.5.')). Long aftef 
tills dale the German enqiire insisted that all negotiations with it 
.shniihl be condiieted in Latin ; and, although Jo.scph 11. attempted 
to make GeniiMii tlie oflii-iul language of lliiugiiry in its place, ho 
«*ompelU*d to give way, and it vvas only in 1825 that Latin 
vva^ for trie liist time displaced by Magyar in tlie debate.s of tho 
dill (e/. vol. xii. p. 371). It is now the universal praetiee that 
vviitti-ii coiiimiinic.itions from any iWopeaii power .shoulil be made 
in tin* 1-ingiiagu of that powi r, but oral iiitereour.so is carried on in 
Fn neli, with rare excefitioii.s. 

JnfJitii’iUfs. For till* earlie.st stage of tlie Latin languago the 
/'n/-//uv TiiHrriidionnm. Lntuuinim, vol. i., nr (larrucei’s Sylloyr, In^ 
srriftfinnum Lalttuinun., i.s indispensable. Wordsworth’s Fraymcnta 
a, id iS^ffrinii’.ns nf Early Italia is very useful, llubiier’s t/rwndrm 
la I'tH'lrsaiuy II lilh r din fsnf.einisc)ir. (iramviatil: (Berlin, 1880, 
p. loj) contains a viry complete list of all works of value upon 
tin* language. (.'or.s.seii’s Aujumrachc Vokalisnuts uud Iktoiucwj 
ii>r i.atcinisrhni Spruch'. (2 vol.s., Leinsic, 1870) con tains a valii- 
alilc collection of tho evidence as to tlie Jji.story of the promincia- 
lion. Neiie’.s Fia'uicnlrhrn (2 voks., Berlin, 1877) is a coiiiplcta 
Nm liou.se of tin* inllexioiuil forms, llriiger’s ///.v^oWs(7w AV/ito 
(2 vols., Lcipsic, 1880) is extremely valuable, especially for the 
« l.is-ii-ul writers. Kuhner’K AvufUhrlirlai Oraiumatik dar Latcin* 
i'yrhm Syrarlin (2 vols., Hanover, 1877- 78) is the most eompleto 
of n-i ent grammars. In English the best grammars aro those of 
Madvig, Dr Kennedy, and Mr Roby. The first is excellent in the 
syntax, ami well represents tlie most complete kxiowlodgo of tho 
Latin language in its cliLssical form U) bo gained without the aid 
of < .iinpanitivn philology; the sjcond in rcsjiect of etymology too 
firquriitly adopts ijot only the facts but the less trustworthy 
throri* s of Cors.seri, while in syntax the full collection of examples 
is .siinietimi-H eiieuiiibcred by an awkward terminology j the lost is 
equally admirable for tb^^ clearness and fulness of its discussion of 
phou*tics, tho careful historical treatment of inflexions, and the 
ir«-.Rli?ic.sH and preei.sion of iU syntax. For later Latin and its con- 
lu xiori with tho KoTiiauco languages, flchuchardt’s Fokalwnus des 
riihjarlatnim^ Koiisch's lUiln imH VutyoUa^ aii<l Dicz’s QranijMtirB 
df'H Lanyucs Roind'iuui are the chief text-books. Tho diction oi 
the mo.*>t imjHirtunt writers can best bo studied in the miincrous 
Gi'iiit.in treatisoM and programmes devoted to them scverallyf most 
•ifwlii.-h will be found mentioned in Drier’s and in Pro- 

b*.^.Hi»r Mayor’s edition of Uiibner's Quiw. to Latin fAUtalnT^^- 
Beriihardy’s Grundrinn (Ut BSftfiiBchin LiUcTotur and Teulfeis 
llvitury of lUmim lAteraturs have many useful hints as to the 
giowin of the language. (A. S. W.) 
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LATIN LITERAtljW See Rome. 

LATITUDE. See Astronomy, Ojsodesy, and Geogra- 
phy (Mathematical). 

LATIUM, ill aiioi^'nt geography, was the njiino given to 
the portion of central Italy which adjoinwl the Tyrrhenian 
Sea Av-ept, and was situated bctwciai Etruria and 

erfmpanig. The npuie was, however, applied in a very 
different sense at different times, and the extent of country 
comprised under this appellation varied materially. 
Latium originally means the land of the J.atini, and in this 
sense, which is that alone in use historically, it was a tract 
of comparatively limited extent; but affoi* the overthrow 
of the Latin confederacy, when the neighbouring tribes of 
the Hernicans, Volscians, and Auriincans, as well as the 
Latins properly so called, were niducid to the condition t)f 
subjects and citizens of Romo, the name of Latium w^as 
extended so as to comprise tluun all, and include tlio whf»le 
country from the Tiber to tlie Liris. 'I’he change thus 
introduced was not formally estJUisluMl till the reign of 
Augustus; but it is already recognizeu by Strabo (v. p. 
228 ), as wtdl as by Tliny, who terms i hc additional territory 
thus incorporated Latium Adjei tum, \\hil«j he designates 
the original Jjatiiiin, extending from tiu* 'ribcr to Girccii, 
as Latium Antiquum. We .shall confine ourselves in the 
first iustaiicc to the description of Litiuiu iri this limited 
sense, in which it figures in llomaii !;isLoiy from the 
foundation of the city t(\ tJie <lays of Cicero. 

I. Latium Anthiuitm, In this urigiual Miise Latium 
was a country of but small extent, ami consisted prineipajly 
of an extensive plain, now known ;h the Campagna di 
Roma, bounded towards the interior by the lofty range of 
the Apennines, which rise very abrii[)tly from the [Jains at 
their foot to a height of between lOOO and 5000 feet. 
Several of the Latin cities, including Tibur and rnene.ste, 
were, however, situated ou the* terrace-like underfalls of 
those niouii tains, while Cora, Norba, and Setia were phu^od 
in like manner on the slopes of llu^. N olscian mountains or 
Monti Lepiiii, a rugged and lofty range, which branches oil 
from the Apennines near Prieneste, and forms a cmitinuou.s 
mountain barrier from thence to Tei racina. In the midst 
of the plain thus limited rmes a gnmp of volcanic moun- 
tains, of abinit 30 miles in circuit, and attaining to a height 
of over 3000 feet, now commonly km»wii as the Alban 
hills, though the designation of Albani Muntes is not found 
in any ancient writer. Rut the liiglie- l .suininit, now called 
Monte Cavo, on which stood the temple of .lujiiter Latiaris, 
was known as Mons Albanus ; wliih’ tin' imith-east summit, 
which almost equalled it in height, bore the name of Mount 
Algidus, celebrated in all ages for tlm dark forests of ilex 
with which it was covered. Nt> volcanic. eiTH)tions are 
known to have *takcn place in tlu^so imuiniains within the 
historic period, but the remains of a crater are distinctly 
seen near the summit of the Mons Albanus, forming tlie 
basin now known as the Campo di Annibale, while the 
cup-shapod lakes known as tlie Alban J^ake and the Lake 
of Nemi unquestionably occupy the basins of similar 
craters at a lower level on the southern slope of the moun- 
tain, and the adjacent Lacus Aricinus, now drained, was 
another vent of a similar character. 

But, besides this distinctly volcanic group, by far the 
greater part of the plain now called the Campagna di Roma 
Was formed by volcanic deposits, consisting for the most 
part of the rock called tufo, an aggregate of volcanic sand, 
pebbles, and cinders or scoriae, varying greatly in liardness 
and consistency, from a compact rock well adapted for 
building stone to a looSe disintegrating sand known by the 
local name of puz&olano. In a few jdaees only beds of lava 
we found, the most distinct of which is a continuous 
fitwam extending from the foot of the Alban hills to 
v^ithin 2 miles from Romo» along which the line of the 


Appian Way was carried. These deposits have been 
formed upon previously uxisting beds of Tertiary formation, 
which here and thcro ri.^o to the surface, and in the Munte 
Mario, a few miles iiorth of Rome, attain to the heigliL ul 
400 feet. The suifaro is by no means an uniform [)lain, 
like that of the Terra di Laveu-o (the ancient Campaniaj, 
but is a broad unduluting tract, furrowed tbroin^hout by 
numerous depressions, with precipitous banks, serving as 
water-ciairses, though ran ly traversed by any consideiable 
stream. As the gencial level of the [Jain ris(*s gradually, 
though almost iniperce[»lil)ly, t(» the. fo(»t of the Apennines, 
thes(* chiirmels by di.‘greL*^ tlie character of ra\ine.s 

of a furniiduble de.scri[>tiuu. 

Retween the vulcanic Ina l of lla- (.’iimpagna and llu', sea 
there intervenes a ))ro.'i(i stii]> nf .sindy [Jain, evidently 
formed merely 1)V the ac* iiniul.ition of simd from the sea, 
and eoiictitulirig a barren tract, .''till ci;vere(l, as it was in 
ancient times, allllo^t entirely with wood. 'I'his long belt 
of sandy shore extends without i birak tor a distanci* of 
above .30 miles from the, mouth ot the ‘Tiber to tlie 
promontory of Aniium n*orto d’An/o), wliiih is loimed 
liy a low but rocky headland, j»rojeeiihg out into the sea, 
and giving ri^e to tlu' only j-uii ider ible angle in this line 
of coast. TLcufe again a low .-an.ly .‘-hine of simiint 
cliaracter extends for iiboiil 21 tiiih t«> tlie font of the 
Monti' Circello, an i.-^ohilc d mountain mass of lime''ti)iie, of 
about 9 miles in circumlerem-i*, and ri'iiej: to a heiLdit of 
2tt0O feet. Krom the almost in^uhtted ehanuter dF thi.^ 
reniaikable jironnuitorv, wliich miiii.d 1-> the A[>eiiiiiiii‘ • 
at IVrr.icina by a similar strip of .".uidy co.i't. betwi m iImj 
1‘ontine Marshes and the se.i, then* r m 1. ■ reuh.iibt that iv 
was once an island, which La.s been grailn dly iinilt il to tlie 
niainUnd by alhivial deposits. Rut it is ceri.iiu tl.at thrse 
de[K)sit.s must liavo commenced long bcfoio the lii.storiial 
l>eriod, and the as.*.k ition strangely ascribed by biiuy te 
'Tlieophraslus, that the (.‘ireeian [uoniontoiy was in tin* days 
of that ]»UiloM)pher still an island, is certainly irroin.. us. 
The region of the Runtime Maislies. wliich t)Leupie.s almo.st 
the wdiole tract between the sandy belt on tie- sea-''hon- and 
tin' Vol-Muaii inoimtains, exti'iiding fn»m llie soiitlu i n foL'l 
of the All)an liills below' Velletri to the sea m-ar ’Teiiiuina. 
a distance of ab.ait ’M) miles, is a i»eiteelly level plain, 
lenderisl pestilential 1>\ the stagnation ol nunieh us si i e.ini-* 
that di'.^cend from the neighbouring; mouiitaiii", ai.il are 
unable limi their w'ay throm^h ihi^ extremely low and 
level tract, while their outlet to the sea is b.iind by the 
.sands (d the coa.Nt la tweeii Monte Gin i Ho and 1’eri.ieina. 

At tin* earlie.st [»eiH)d of wliieli we haxi any hi^toiical 
reeoid the wlaJe of the country tli.it we lia\ e thn.*' di ''cribed, 
«»r Ratiiim in the [n*oper sense of llu term, was inhabited 
by tlie peopli^ known to the • boiieois a^ b itini. Of tllei^ 
urigiu or ethnical atlinitios we have \eiy little iubnmatiun, 
ex<T|»l that tlicN belonged to the .saiiu' br.inehof the Italian 
races with tlie I'lnbrians, O.seaiis, and Sabollians (sou 
It.vi.y). .'Vt the .s.ime time the\ eoiistituteil, aceunling to the 
general lestiiiiony of ancient writers, a distinct people ironi 
their neighbours the Sabines and the Volscifais, who lield 
the mountain districts adjoining their te.rrituiy, 0^^ well as 
(in a much higher degree) from the Etruscans on ^j»e otlji*r 
side of the Tiber. 'There was once, lunvuver, un people 
called the Rutuli, wlio occupied a .small pO-tion of tie? 
Ratiii teirilory adjoining the sea coast, and ;jbe diMrd'cd 
as a sei*arate [*eoplc under their owm kiug,---a ti.uli.e ; 
familiar to all nioilern readers from its hawing been aioi ted 
by Virgil. Rut the name of the Rutuli, a'. . id jyi 

independent ])eo[Jc, disappears from liistorv .it i xeiy ei.r'y 
perii»d, and their capital city of Ardea was <« iianily one 
I of 11/3 thirty cities that in historical times t f nstituted 
the Latin league. 'The list of these cities given us by 
Oiouysius of Ualicornassus, which has every ap[>earuuce of 

I 
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beLQg dorivcd from an authentic document (see Niebuhr’s 
Roinaii llistorn, vdI. ii. p. 23), enumerates them as follows : 
— Ardea, Aricia, Bovill®, Biibentum, Corniculum, Carveii- 
tuiii, Circeii, Curioli, Corbio, Cora, Fortinci (?), Gabii, 
Laurentuin, Laviniutu, Labicum, Lanuviuin, Nomentum, 
Norba, Pra nesto, Pedum, C^uerquetulum, Satrieum, Scaptia, 
Sclia, Tellen®, Tibur, Tusculum, Toleria, Tricrinum (0, 
Velitrib. 

’riic list thus givt*n l>y Dionysius is arranged in an order 
apj»ro\iinatoly alphabetical. Omfttiri>< tlic two names which are 
probably corrupt, and a lew of wdiich the site cannot he determined 
with any certainty, the others may be dc.sciibcd aceordin*^ to tlicir 
^^eo^Trsipliical arrangement. Laureiituni ami Laviiiiiiui, names so 
conupieiums in the legendary lii.story of .'Kiiea.s, were situated in the 
sandy strip near the sea-coast, — the former only 8 miles east of 
().stia, wliieli wa«t from the first nieiely the port of Koine, and never 
ligiireil as an indeoendent eity. Faither eastward again lay Ardea, 
the ancient eapitul of the Kiituli, ami some di.stance l.»ey«>nd that 
Antinin, .situated on the sea-eoast, whieli, though not in tlie list of 
Dionysius, was certainly a liatin city, (hi the .southern umlerfall.s 
of the Alban imniiitaiiis, eoiiiiiiaiidiiig the ]dain iil the foot, stood 
Uanuvium ami Velitrji ; Arieia rose on a indghbouring hill, uml 
(.'ori(di was pndiahly situated in the ]daiu beneath. The more im- 
portant city of Tns«-uliim oi eupied one of the northern .summits of 
the .same group ; vvhih* opposite to it, in a ooniinanding situation 
on a lofty oHshoot of the Apennines, rose Prameste, now I'aleslrina. 
Bola and Pedum were in the same neighbourhoud, Labicum f)n the 
.slope of the Alban Jiills below Tusculum, nml Torhio on a rocky 
summit «*Mst of the same city. 'fibiir (Tivoli) twciipicd a height 
coiuiiianding the outlet of the river Anio. Corniouluin, fartlur west, 
stood on the sumniit of one of thiee conical hills that rise ahniptly 
out of the plain at the distance of a few miles from M».nte (iennaio, 
the nearest of the Apennin(*v, ami winch were thciicc knowf. 'as the 
Montes Cornieulani. Momentum was a few miles fartlier noitli, 
/between the Apciiiiiiies and the Tiber, and close to the S.ibine Iron- 
tier. The houmlary between the two mitions was indeed in this 
part very iluctnating. Xearly in the <•< ntro of the pl.-iin of the 
C.impagna stood (Libii ; Bov ilia* was also in the plain, but ch^e 
to the A])pian Way, where it b(<gins to aseeiid the Alban hilK. 
Several other cities -Tellen.e, Sc.iplia, ami C^ucniuetulum -men- 
tioned in the list i'f Dionysius were probably situated in the ( am- 

{ >agna, hut thrir site eanuot be determined. Satiiciim, on the other 
land was south of tie* .Mban hills, apparently between Velitra* ami 
Antium ; while Cora, Xorba, and .Si*tia (all of which retain theii 
ancient names with little nioililication) ( rovvned the rocky heights 
which form ailvaie ed j»-ists liom the V'olsciaii iiiountain.s towards 
the Pontine Maishes. 

It must be burne in inirnl that the li.st given by Dionymim 
belonged to a date about 41i0 n.o., and a con.siderable 
number of the Latin cities had before that time either been 
utterly destroyed or rediieed to subjection by Rome, and 
had thu.s lost their independent existence. 8uch were 
Antemnaj and C(eniim, butli of them .situated within a few 
inile.s of Rome, and the conipiest of which W'a.s ascribed to 
Romulus ; Fidenjo, about 5 miles north of the city, and 
clo.se to the Tiber ; and Cru.stumeriuin, in tlie hilly tract 
farther north towards the ^5.lbine frontier. Pornetia also, 
on the borders of the Pontine Mar.she.s, to which it was 
said to have given name, was a city of importance, the 
destruction of which w'a.s a.scribed to Tarquinius »Suporbu.s. 
But Vjy far the mo.st important of these extinct citie.s w^as 
Alba, on the lake to which it gave its name, W’hich was, 
arccirding to the tradition universally received, the parent 
of Poiine, a* well as of numerous other cities within tlie 
limit.s Latium, including Gabii, Fidente, Collatia, 
Xomeiil/m, and other welbknow'n towms. Whether or 
not thi./tradition de.serve.s to rank as historical, it appears 
certain that jit an early period there existed a confederacy 
of thirty lov^u*-, of which Alba was the supreme head. A 
list of these is given us by Pliny (iii. 5, 0G8) under the 
name of AUienses,” which includes only six of 

thfi-iie* found in the li.st of Dionysiu.s; and these for the 
most part among the* mon; obscure and bmst known of the 
names there given ; while (he more powerful cities of Aricia, 
Lanuvium, and Tusculum, thougli situated immediately on 
the Alban trills, are not included, and appear to have 
maintained a wholly iudi pendent positiou. Thia earlier 
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league was doubtless broken up by the fall of Alba ; it 
was probably the increasing power of the Volsci and iEqui 
that led to the formation of the later league, including all 
the more powerful cities of Latidin, as well as to thv 
alliance concluded by them with the Ronia ns in the con- 
sulship of Sp. Cassius (493 B.a). ' 

The cities of the Latin league continued to hold general 
meetings or assemblies from time to time at t&e Orove of 
Fcrentina, a sanctuary at the foot of the Alban hills in a 
valley below Marino, while they had also a common place 
of worship on the summit oLthe Alban Mount (the Monte 
Cavo), w here stood the celebrated temple of Jupiter Latiaris. 
The participation in the annual sacrifices at this sanctuary 
was rcganled as typical of a Latin city ; and they continued 
to be celebrated long after the Latins had lost their inde- 
pendence and been incorporated in the Homan state. This 
change took place in 338 B.c. During the centuries that 
followed down to the ^nfl of the Homan republic many of 
the Latin towns sank into a very decayed conditiom Cicero 
s[>eaks of Gabii, Labicum, and Bovilliie as places that had 
fallen into abject poverty, while Horace refers to Gabii and 
Fidenio as mere (^eserted villages.” Many of the smaller 
places mentioned in the list of Dionysius, or the early wars 
of the Romatis, had altogether ceased to exist, but the 
sliitement of Tliiiy. that fifty-three communities (populi) 
had thus peri.shed within the boundaries of Old Latium is 
certainly exaggerated, and his list ‘of the “ illustrious cities ” 
(r/nrtf opjtida) that had thus disappeared is very confused 
add unintelligible. Still mure erroneous is his statement 
that there w ere once, twenty-four cities on the site occupied 
in his time by the Pontine Marshes, — an assertion not con- 
firmed by any other authority, and utterly at variance with 
the physical conditions of the'tract in question. 

IJ. T. V rii M XovvM, or Adjkctum, as it is tormerl by Pliny, com- 
the tcrritf»rii s occupied in earliei* times by the Volsciaiis, 
ITcriiic.uis, iiud Auriiiican.s. It \va.s for the most |»arl a rugged and 
mouiit.iinuu.scountrv, extciidiiigat the back of Latium proper, from 
the frontier (»r the Sjihincs to the sea-coast between Terrucina and 
Siiiucssa. hut it was not separat dfroni the adjacent territories by 
any natural frontier or ])hysical boummrie.s, and it is only by the 
eniiinerutioii of tin* tovvn.s in Pliny according to the division of Italy' 
hy August iiH that vve can deterniiiie its limitN. It included the 
upp< r valley ot the Anio, with the towns of Subla(|ueuni and 
Tieba; tlie Hernicaii eiliea of Anagiiia, Fureiitiiium, Alatrium, and 
V(*nihe— a group of mountain strongholds on the north side of the 
valley of the Trerns or Sacco ; together witli the Yolscian cities on 
the south of the same valley, and in that of the Liris, the whole of 
which, with the exf e])tiuii of itsoxtreine unpcretid, was ineduded in 
tin* Vcilseiaii tt rritoiy. Here were situated Signia, Frusino, Fabra- 
leria, Fregelhe, Sora, Arpinmii, Atina, Aqiunum, Cosinum, and 
I iitei.aiiiiia ; Auxur, or Tarraeina, was the only seaport that properly 
belonged to the Yolseians, the coast from thence to the mouth of 
the Juris being included in the territory of the Auruncans, or 
Au'.oiiiaiis a.s they were tenned by Greek writers, who {Kissessed Uio 
nuiiitiiiie iovvii.s of Fundi, Forrnia*, Caieta, and Mintumse, together 
with Suesha in tlie interior, which had replaced their more ancient 
e:ipita] of AuruiK'a. Siniiessa, on the sea-coast between the Liris 
((fiiiiglnino) and the Yultumus, was the last town in Latium 
fu-coidiiig to tlie official use of tlie term. 

Though the Ajiciiiiines romi»rised within the lioundaries of 
].:itiniii do nut rise to alieight approaching that of the loftiest sum- 
ijiit.sot the central laiige, they attain to a considerable altitude, and 
form stceji and rugged mountain masses from 4000 to 5000 feet' 
high. They are travensed by three nrincijial valleys : — (1) that of 
tlj«. y\iiio, TKiw' called Teveroiie, which descends from above Subiaco 
to Tivoli, w here it enters the ydain of the Cairmagna; (2) that of the 
Treins or Sacco, which has its source below Palestrina (Piwneste), 
aiul ffowh through a comparatively broad valley that separates the 
main mass of the Apennines from the Yolscian mountains or Monti 
Lt'piiii, till it joins the Liris below Ceprano ; (8) that of the Bins 
or Harigliano, which enters the confines^of New Latium about 20 
miles from its source, flows under the^%alls of Sor^ and has a 
very toituous course from thence to the sea at Minturne ; its 
lower valley is for the nioht part of considerable width, and forms 
a fertile tract of considorablo extent, bordered on both sides by 
hills covered witli vines, olives, and fruit trees, and thickly itttddeo 
with towns and villages. - ** ’ 

it may be observed that, long after the lAtine had ceased to exUI 
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M a separate people, wo meet in Roman writers with the ])hra8e of 
“nomen Latinum,” used not in an ethnical but a purely political 
sense, to designate the iiihabitantM of all those cities on which the 
Romans had eonforred •* ^atin riKlits [jus htainum)^- an inferior 
form of the Roman franchise, which had been granted in the first 
instanc(i^ certain <!ities of the Latins, when they b<*came subjects 
of ^me, and iiras afterwards bestowed upon many other cities of 
lAly, ospocially the so-called Latin colonies. At a later period the 
same privileges were extended to places in other countries also, — as 
for instance to most of the e.ities in Sie.ily and Spain. All jiersons 
enjoying these rights were termed in legal phraseology “ I^atini ” or 
“ Latinffi conditionis.” 

For the topography of Latiuni, and thii localjiistory of its more 
important cities, tno reader may consult Sir \V. (iell’s Topoyrttphy 
of Rmie aud its Ficitnfy, 2 vols. 8vo., LoikI., 1834, ‘2d cd., 1 vol., 
1846 , with a valuable map; Nibby, Analiai Storko-Topoyrafn)- 
AiUiquaria delta Carta dei I>intonii di 3 vols. 8vo, 1837, 

2d ed. 1848 ; We.stphal, Die pAuiische Kampayne^ 4to, Beilin, 
1829 ;* Bormanii, Alt-L<UinMic Choroyntphlc mid ^Stadte-Cnfchichtcy 
8vo, Halle, 1852 ; Burn’s home and thy (hiiipayiia, 4to, Bond., 
1871 ; Hare’s JValks around /vonir, 2 vols. 8vo, Loml., 1873. An 
elaborate antiquarian map of (lid lAt’^nn h is ' 'th long in pre- 
paration by the Cavnlicre I)e Itos.si, but has not yet iiiad<* its 
appearance. (K. 11. B. ) 

LATONA is the I^atin name uf the » iret k Lcto, inutlicr 
of Apollo and Artemis. In Greece sh behmgs rather to 
the sphere of mythology than of religion ; she forms j);irt 
of the surroundings of these two great deities, but is not 
usually a goddess to whom worslii[) is ortcmples hiiilt. ^ 
Different forms of the Latona legeiul ulo found in the 1 
various seats of Apollihe religion. Of these seiu.s the i 
chief are Delos and Delphi, and the Iraditioii which Las : 
obtained the widest literary curremy is a union uf tlic i 
legends of these two places, foriiieil doubtless under the i 
unifying intiueuce of theDeljihic oracle. I/atona, pregnant | 
by Zeus, long seeks in vain for a place of refuge to be 
delivered. She wanders from Crete over Athens, the 
coasts of Thrace and Asia Minor, and the islands ; at last 
the barren desolate isb* of Delos offers it.self. I’indar and 
later poets tell that Delos was a wandering rock borne 
about by the waves, till it Nvas fixed to the bottom of the 
sea to serve for the birth of Apollo. Hence arose the belief 
that Delos could not be shaken by curtlupiakes, — -a bidicf 
that was disproved by several shoek.s in historic*al times 
(Herod., vi. 98 ; Plin., iv. 06). In the ol<lest forms of the 
legend Hera is not mentioned ; but afterwards the wander- : 
ings of Leto are ascribed to the jealousy of Hera, enraged 
at her amour with Zeus. In the li gend the foundation of 
Delphi follows immediately on the birth of the god; and 
on the sacred way botw^een Tempc ami Dolplii the giant 
Tityus offers violence to Leto, and is iinnuuliatcly sluin by 
the arrows of Apollo and Artemis. Such are the main 
facts of the Leto legend in its common literary form, w^hicli 
is due especially to the two Homerie hymns to Apollo. 
We must turn from mythology to actual religion in order 
to discover the true character uf the myth. Then we shall 
find that Leto is a real goddess, and not a more mythological 
figure. The honour paid to her in Delphi and Delos miglit 
be explained as part of the cultus of her son Apollo ; but 
temples to her existed in Argos, in Mantinea, and in 
Xanthus of Lycia ; her sacred grove was on the coast of 
Crete. In Lycia graves are frequeutly placed under her 
protection (see Corpus Imct\ Oner,, No. 42oi), 4300, 4303, 
<kc.) ; and she is also known as a goddess of fertility and 
H.8 Kovporpo^o9. In these attributes we recognize the 
earth-goddess. Now, although in the common legends 
Apollo and Artemis are called the twin children of Lcto, 
yet she appears far more conspicuously in the Apolline 
myths than in those which grow rouinl the great centres 
of Artemis worship ; moreover, in the older forms of the 
Apolline myths Artemis is hardly mentioned e.xcept as an 
ftfter-thought, and the Homeric hymn makes them born 
in ^different places (t^v /icv iv ^Oprvyirj, t 6 v Si Kpavajj ivi 
Facts Budi as these will be readily explained 


if one recognizes that the idea of Apollo and Artemis as 
twins i^j one of later growth on Greek soil, and that the 
two religious come from diderent origins in Asia Minor. 
Again Lycia, one of the chief homes of the Apolline religion, 
is precisely the country where most fre<iuent traces are 
found of the worship (»f Leto as the great goddess. 
Etymohigical consideralions point in the same direction. 
The Greeks always connected the wj)rd Leto with the root 
seen in kavOavu), k/jOrj^ Ar. ; but it is more probable that 
the resemblance is delu.sive, and that the origin is to be 
found in words wliicb are not so distinctively Greek. 
Leto ami Leda are both probably forms of the Lycian 
w'ord Lftda, which mean.•^ woman or lady; and the i.slaiid 
of Lade or Late (PJin., v. .’L'l), the town Jjcte, the rivers 
Ladon and JjOtlneus, wi-re all named from the goddess. 

It is clear then that Latona or Leto w^as the great 
godde.ss of a religion which found its way into Greece, 
where its mythology w:in hannuiiizcil to a certain extent 
with tliat of the oilier religious systfins of the country. 
Every tiling points to Lycia as the (iurlier home of this 
leligioii. Zeus, by wliatever name h»- wis called, and Leto 
are h(;aven arni earth ; their ott'spriiig is Apollo, the ever 
young god of light and of the sun, born afresh every spring. 
The myth is the same that occurs over ami over again wdth 
dillerent names in every dUtiL t of Greece ami Asia Minor. 
Hut in G reeeo Jlera was nu-ognized as the supreme consort 
of Zeu.s, and Latona could only rank with many other 
g<xhL '"'US of antitpie religions as concubine; though even 
in (Lecce the ohlcst forms of the tradition recognize her a.s 
the goddess-consort, KvSpt] TraptiKoiTLs', ot Zeiis. Sappho 
calls her ami Niobe “ loving c<unpiinioii>.” The father of 
Leto, Ca*us, must be a god in the almost forgotten religion 
to vvhich .^he belongs. 

In (.Ireek art Leto a[)pears usually in comjiany with 
her chiklrcii ; in vast; }Minting?> especially she i.-- often 
represented witli Apollo and Artemis. The statue of Leto 
ill the Leluon at Argos was the work uf ITuxi teles. 

See Mitth. i/ust. Ath.^ i. 1()8 : llcsioil, Thixj,, 134 : runz**, 
Jiu.st K ai(J ih /i (Jritch. Insdn^ p. !* 1 . 

LATHEILIJO, PieuueAndkk (1762 -1833), Fiench 
naturalist, w'as born in humble cirenm-'t. lines at Hri\e»-l:i- 
GailUirde, now’ in the department of Coire/e, France, on 
November 29, 1762. His abilities attraeteil the attention 
of the Haron d’Kspagmie, who in 1778 phiced him at the 
(College Lemoiue at Paris, where the .\l»be ll.iiiy was at 
I that time a teaclier. Having chosen the eci-lesiastical 
career, he was admitted to [uieslK onici.s in 1786, and in 
the same year retired to Hrives, lievoting all tie* leisure 
which the discharge i*f his profes^iomd duties allow’cd to 
j the study of entomology. In 1788 he returned to Paris 
I and found means of making liiin^elf kni>wii to the leading 
I naturalists tht'ri*, — Fabrieiiis, Olivier, l5o.se, Lamarck; his 
1 lir.st important CKmtributii>n to his special science, a 
; “Memoire sur les Mntillcs di-eouvertes en France,*' contri- 
i bated to the rr<»'(t‘diu;fs nf f /it Suritty of Xttturid IZ/sfury 
I in procuriMl for liini the honour of admission to that 

j body, and of being iinnie a curresponding ineinbej;^of the 
j Linueau Si>eiety of London. At the Eevolutioli lie was 
I compelled to quit Paris, aiul as a priest uf conservative 
I sympathies suffereil considerable hardship ; he lay i it soino 
time ill prison at P.ordeaiix, and gained his l^ierty at la-^t 
only through tin* intervention of the naturalsts Hoiv 
Saint-Vineent and Ikirgelas. His Prens i/ts Cii i ar 'tn a 
ftruerhfue,^ (/iiipost\s Anns vn *e,^/r' 

appeared at Prives in 1796. In 1798 he be. um a 
spuiiding member of tlie Institute, and at tl.e -nme lim.' 
was entrusted with the task of arranging the ciitoinological 
collection at the recently organized “Museum «rHistoire 
Nuturelle” (Jardin des Plantes); in 1814 he succeeded 
Olivier as momber of the Aeadcmiie des Seiiyices, and in 
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1821 he was made a chevalier of the Legion of Honour^ 
For some time ho acted as professor of zoology in the 
veterinary school at Alfort near Paris, and in lopO, when 
the chair of zoology of invertebrates p,t the Museum was 
divided after the death of Lamarck, Latrcille was appointed 
prolessor of zoology of crustaceans, arachnids, and insects, 
that of I lolluscs, worms, aud zoophytes being assigned to 
De Plahiville. ‘‘ On me donne du pain quaiul je n’ai plus 
de di'iits,^’ said Latreille, who w^as then in his sixty-eighth 
year. Tic died on February G, 18.‘T3. 

Jn aiMitioii to tlu* works alroady inoiitionod, the miinorons works 
of L.itO’ilh* iiit'Imli; -- ///.v/om* vnttarih: (jintrafr H jiarticulihr (trs 
Cnustac^s et Jusirtis (14 vols., ISirJ fonuiii*' ]iait of Soiinini*3 
t'ditioii of Hulfoii ; (rt'nera Crii.sf(uruniui rt Jnt>ectonim, sccuininnt 
oriiiuc/u nntui'ali'ni in jamilitis t vols., ItSOC 7 ; (\iusuh\- 

rnlbnis tjt’iienilt s sur I'onirt' natui'* I a tn) hint nr anujiosant h s clnusrs 
tics Crusfnci's, fAs* .thtchnidhs, it (A.v 1 nsr.'tcs^ 1810 ; Ftimillcs antn- 
nih's (ill I'iijin' It III tint I, i rfnist r.'i sinri.n'frinrttt et duns u/i ordre 
tiiuihitniut\ l!<vio ; ('ours tC Fuluinnittii,' ^nf wliioh only tho 
volume .ippe.iretl, 1^31); llie \vlu»h* of the seetioii “Cius>taoes, 
Aruiihnuhs, luMs tes," in ('uvi<r’s Fniac Aninud \ besides many 
pa]»ers in tlie Aimalcs tin Mustmth the Kncijclopedie Mtihodnunf 
the Dicfioihiaii’' ('/tissufin' d' Hisl-iirc \t//utrl/‘'y anil elsowlieiv. 

LAUBAN, chief town of a circle of tho same naiiio in 
the government of Liegnitz and province of Prussian Silesia, 
i^ situated in a i)icturesque valley, at tho junction of the 
lines of railway from (Idrlitz ami Sorau, 39 miles west- 
south-west from Liegnitz, in f)!"* 7' N. lat., 15 ' 17' F. long. 
Lauban is tho seat of a chamber of coinmcrco, and has a 
Roman Catholic and throe Lutheran churche*'* a couveiitual 
house of the order of S. Magdalene, dating trom th- 
century, a numicipal library and museum, two hospitals, an 
ori»hanagc, a gymnasium, and a collegiate institute bu- 
The industrial establishments comprise tobacco, yarn, 
thread, ami linen ami woollen cloth manufactories, bleach- 
ing, calendering, and dyeing \vorks, a bell-foundry, tile- 
kilns, breweries, and oil and flour mills. lu 1880 the 
population was 10,770. 

Laul».in wns foiin'li-d in tho lOth and fortified in the iJHli n*n- 
tiiry ; in 14*27 and 1 tai il w.is devsistati^l hy the Hiihsitvs, and in 
1640 hy tho Swi di***. In 17iU it was the hoHdqiifirtcr.s of Fradt rii k 
the (rn at In l.Slf) it w.is tlic hist Saxon town that made its suli- 
missiori to Prussia. 

LAl'P, Wiuaxw (1573-1611), archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was born at lioading on October 7, 1573. In 1590 
he became a scholar of 8t John's, Oxford, and a fellow 
in 1503. In 1601 ho entered tho miiiistry of the church. 
In 1605 ho married tho ('arl of Devonshire to the divorced 
Lady Rich, an act wliich he never ceased to regret. In 
1611 ho became i»re-i lcnt of St .T«dm's. His career 
at Oxford brought him into collision with the authori- 
ties of tho univer.sity. He was one of those who were 
rovultofl by the Calvinistic Puritanism which prevailed, 
and he iqdield in a sharp irritating way the doctrines on 
the divine rigdit (»f Ei)iscopacy, ami of the permanent 
e.vistonce of the chnreh <luring tlie .Middle Ages, which 
was regarded as rank heresy by the Puritans. In 1616 lie 
was api»oiriterl to the deanery of Cloiicestcr, and, with the 
king’s a[»prol.ati')M, rf;m<iVf*d the r-omnuinion table in the 
ratlif dr.il to tin- cast end. In 16*21 Janies made him bishop 
of St i..vvid’s, though, if a commonly received story is to 
be beli. 'a »l, he entertained grave doubts whether Laud 
would f'ierfiv; the episcopal antliority with wisdom. In 
1622 the new bi.-liop tijok part in a controversy with 
Fisher tlm on the claims of the Papal Church. 

His argiirmmt, uhirli was afterward.s published, was not 
only a serioiH ibntion to controversial literature, but 
niij.xk« tt distinct advance in the direction which was after- 
wards taken by Chilling worth. 

Tlio controversy with I'i.^aer had been entered on iu 
ord»*r to save Buckirigham's mother from conversion to the 
ChurcJi of Rome. It failed in this oTjject, but it gained 
for T^mJ considerable influence over Buckingham himself^ 
£ 


wi through Buckingham ov^r Prince Charles, who when 
ho became king in 162f^ was attraptod tP an PCp]Qs{a9(iqal 
adviser whose opinions so closely resembled his own, and 
whoso firmness of character suppbjd a contrast to the 
irresoluteness of which he could scarcely be unconscious. 
During the first ypars of the reien Land was^ fr^ently 
consulted in matters relating to the church. *He is foudd 
favouring the promotion of anti-Puritan divines, approving 
Montague’s Appello Cmarem^ and generally throwing his 
weight into the scale against the assumption of the House 
of Commons to lay down the law iu politics and religion. 

Ill lG2d Laud' was made Bishop of London, and when 
the ecclesiastical controversy came to a head in the session 
of 1629, Ills, biography became identified, till the meeting 
of tiio Long Parliament, with |;he history of tho Church o( 
England. 

Intellectually Laud’s position was that of a man opposed 
to the dogmatism of the Calvinists. “ The wisdom of tba 
church,” he wrote, ** hath’ been in all ages, or the most, ta 
recpiiro ounsent to 6.rticles in general as much as may be, 
because that is the way of unity, and the church ip high 
points requiring assent to particulars hath been rent.” 
Laud’s love of peace unhappily led him to shrink from thei 
free exuberance of spiritual life. Perhaps it could hardly 
he expected, iq an age when each ecclesiastical party was 
longifig to persecute all others, that any man placed in 
authority should think it possible, to allow the Btruggling 
parties to grow^ up side by side, in what must have seenie^ 
th^ vain hope that liberty would bring a larger harmony, 
J.uud, at least, had no conception of tho kind. He was hjT 
nature a lover of order and discipline, devoid of the higher j 
s[)iritual enthusiasm or breadth of judgment which champ? 
terizes tho highest order of intellect. He spoke of Aristotlpi 
the philosopher wdio lays such stress on the formation of 
habits, as his great master in humantB, AH Laud’s work 
in life w as to attempt to form habits, to meko men learn to 
be decent by acting decently, and to bo religious by acting 
religiously. “Since I came to this place,” bo said or, 
himself, “ I laboured nothing morp than that the ei^ternal 
public wauship of Ood — too much slighted in most parta 
of this kingdom — might be preserved, and that with aa 
much decency and uniformity as might be, being still of 
opinion that unity cannot long continue in the church 
w'heii uniformity is shut out at tho church doors, Aind I 
evidently saw that the public neglect of God’s service id ' 
the outward face of it, and the nasty lying of many placpa^ 
dedicated to that .service, had almost cast a damp upPU the 
true and inward worship of God,— which, while wc live 
the body, needs external helps, and all little enough to 
it in any vigoqr.” 

Upon those principles be acted, more especially aff^r hif" 
promotion in 1033 to the archbishopric pf Cantdlirburf* . 
His metrupolitical visitation of .the proyipce eP.^preed hlA . 
.system of nriiformity in every pariah contained in it. He 
had no .sympathy with the special doctrines of the 
Church, still less with its ceremonial; but he held 
c<»nformity to tho prayer book waa to be the universal ruldr ; 
He gave great offence to the Piiritana by insisting upm ' 
the removal of tho communion .tublp to the east end pf 
church, while tho communicants warp to receivp the sacra- 
ment on their knees. For this and /or the enforcemept of 
other obHervances he was stigmatiopd as^ an innovator, but 
he repelled tho charge in tho speech which he delivered at 
the trial in the Star Chamber of Frypnei Baatwicki and 
Burton in 1637, declaring that tbo.I’Pntan usages were 
themselves innovations on the praetice inculcated at the 
lieformalion. 

Nor did Laud confine hilQMV to imposiug cereiU9Pie( 
upon the clergy. The church eourte under^k ill tltoefi 
days to reform the morels of the laity, and |4ud |^t^ : 
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r'fiandh ill-feeling hy insieiing timt the powerful and tU 
' , wealthy should submit to punishment as well as the poor. 
As a privy counoillor ho took part in affairs of state, and 
upon the death of Portland in 1635 he became a 
, commissioner of the treasury till he procured for Bishop 
V ^luion the dppcintment of lord treasurer in 1637. The 
' a&vice which he gave to the king with respect to the 
introdfdctiifn of a now prayer book into Scotland proved 
ultimately fatal to him. Of »this prayer book, iu the 
; amendment of which he had had a considerable share, he 
^ was not unnaturally regarded as the author ; and, when 
.'in 1640 the Soots triumphantly occupied the iiorthcru 
’ counties, and sent commissioners to Loudon to negotiate a 
peace, they called for the punishment of the archbishop as 
the |reat incendiary. One of the first acts of the Coiumons 
after the meeting of the Long Parliament was to imptMXcli 
him. For some time ho remained in prismi, apparently 
overlooked. But in 1643 "^hero wja fresh need of concili- 
ating the Scots, and his impeacliment was [troceoded with. 
He made an able and in many respects a s.c^isfactoiy 
defence, but his condemnation was a i 'regono conclusion, 
and be was executed on January 10, ^641, at the age of 


employment for many of the inhabitants. The railroad 
from Hamburg to Berlin traverses the country. I’he 
judicial administration is divided among five courts of 
law, over which is a superior court for the whole circle, 
the supreme court of appeal being at Berlin. Tlio capital 
is llatzoburg, and tlit*rc aru two other towns, llijlln 
and Laiienburg. In 1S8() tlio pu[)ulation amorfiited to 
49,18.0, Low Saxons by descent, and with few exco})tion 3 
Lutherans by confession. 

The I'lirlifT inliahitimtn uT Linipulmr;^ w«to. a Slavic triho known 
hy the naiiio of Poliilu's (/.* ,«l\\<lkTs on the. hllho; Slavic, Ma). 
They wen* gradually n 'd ly < oloui.sts fiom Lower Saxony, and 
about tin* iiiiddlo of tin* 1-fli ti iituiy tlx* foimtry was romniored 
l)y Hriiry tin* Lit.u, aiul llni^ • am.* tlx* yok<“ of Uio ilukcs of 

Sasoiiy. J.aiu*iibum^ jM,.. d iiitir tin* liaiids of Valdx- 

iiiai II. tif I). iMjiiiik, b'lr, li.r/iii;*, iii 1 *J-j 7 r. rl. d to tho S.iXoiis, it 
n*iiiaiiu‘d ill lln-ir possc'.sioii loi o\t‘i- Inur luindrod y»*iiis,- -from 
l‘JG0, liowevi*!, in the sfpai.iti- line .U .M\t -]..iU(nrii!Tg. Aftxr 
tim ilrath of Duko .Iiilins rr.in. is in ilx* Imp nl MU’pp.ssion 

liitviiig lavonm i*vtiiu t, llip piiij.. o.r mm!, n i tlir spr|n. sti!ilioii of 

the diidiy, but Duki; (k-oiv of I’l i. k-Luiipl-ur^-t pHo 

forrildy ocnijuiid it, ]»!iid a im in y ii.d. nmiis |m Si\(iji\, ami A\as 
rppognizod by tlm inb.il'it niK ^Ixtli S. |.t< ml., r . * L’jmiii ids 

death in 1705, J^aiiciibiirg f“ll to Im <!...il 4 p I , I-li i lnr of 

HaiioviT, ami altpi'waids kiiig of LiilI i.-l, whun* iliim was 


seventy-two. 

Tho bast sourtio of the biogin]ihy of Laud is t«» be found iu liis 
own Workiy edited by Dr Bliss, iu tlx* .\ujh»-( atholu* Libiaiy. 
The adverse view of his character wi'l br louud iu 1‘ryimcs 
OatUerlrury's Dtmn, , (S. K. (L) 


cvpiitually rcpogiii/i-d iu 172'*^ by iiiijuii.ii d-.i.*'. Iu Ism; Liupu- 
burg was OPpii|)it*d by tlx* KiPixdi, ..ixl in l^lu it was iixsii poralcd 
witii tlip di jtai tniPiit of Itomlx-^ ih* 1 AIpi lin- l.aitli* of 

Tipijisic, in ISI;{ ii ii vpit.d to ll.movrr, .Hid ..ii tli-- ‘JImIi Miv l.^li 
was ppded t<» l’ni-'‘'i.t, whxli on iIm- itli .Lni'* li:mdiii*d it to 
Dfiiiiiark. Aft<‘r tlx* dp.ith of Fruh ii. k Vll. nf Diimiaik \isfi.j) 


LAUDANUM. See Opium. 

LAUDER, Sir Thomas 1)t(‘k, Bart. (1784-1848), 
the only son of Sir Andrew Laiulor, tho sixth baronet, snul ' 
wafii born at Edinburgh in 1784. lie .siujcccded to the 
baronetcy in 1820. In early lift! he published two romances, 
Lochandhu and the Wolf of /iadenorh; aiid such were (ho 
merits of his style that his first contribution to Hlnchivooif$ 
Magazine in 1817, entitled “Simon Iloy, Oardencr at 
Dunphail,” was by some ascribed to the author of Wcurrleg, 
Ho was afterwards afroquent contributor to and 

also to Tai(z Magazinf, and in 18:i0 ho published ihe book 
by which his name is new best known, An Acrount rf (hr 
Ofhai Floods of Augwt 1829 in (hr Provlitre af Maray atul 
adjoining JHsiricta, Subsequent works were llighfuml 


* Eavnblts^ with Long Tales to slwrlrn (hr Way (2 vols. 8vo, 
' 1837)^ Legendary Tales of (hr Hiyhlawh (3 vols, 12mo, 
1841), Tour Rotund the Coasts of Sryitliimf and Mrmorial 
' tf ths Royal Progress in Scotland (1813). Luuders paper 
on The Parallel Hoads cf QJenroy,” printed in vol. ix. of 
tha TrflnsoGtions of the Royal Sorirfu of Kilinhurnh, first 
' . ,^W attention to the phenomonon in (pu stion. VoL i. of 
‘ f k 'MUcMmy of Naiural History^ published in 183.3, was 
: ^also l^rtly prepared by Laudor. lie died on May 29, 

. "1848,;.; An unfinished series of papers, written for Tait^s 
W^^kdne shortly before his death, was published under tho 
' title Scottish Riwrs, with a preface by .lolm Brown, Af.J)., 


ILAUENBUBO, formerly a duchy belonging with 
. Hc^tein to Denmark, but from 1865 to Jhussia, was in 
/• July 1876 incotporated as a circle in tho rrussian province 
of Schleswig-Holstein. It lies on the right bank of tho 
. ‘ Elbe, between 53® 21' and 63® 48' N. lat., 10’ i;V and 11® 
5' B. long,, is bounded by tho territories of Hamburg, 
Llibeck, and MecUenburg, tho province of Hanover, and 
the circle of Oldesloe, and comprisos an area of 453 sipiaro 
' miles. ^ Thesnrface.of the country is a slightly undulating 
plain, .The soil, ^iefly alluvial, though in sonio places 
arenaceous, is genendljr fertile and well cultivated, but 
® great portion is covaried with forests, and iatorspersod 
^th lulm. By moans of the Stecknitz Canal, tho Kibe, 
Aver, fa connected with the Trave. The 
. wpiiwditand 1^ of the circle are timber, fruit, 
flUi; and tegetaUcB. OatUe breeding afifords 


nu*io wpre vaiioiis rlanii.nits to tlx* <lu'li\, lnit at tlx* pi-.x’d 
nf Vu..iia (y(»th (>(*t()l.pr 1 m; 4^ it wa-; u*!.il 1»> ( liiiviian IX. xf 
l>«Miinaik to Aii.'.tna aixl 1‘nissia. I’.y tlx «MinpxTx.ii ol CisiPiii 
(lltli Auj^iist AiJvtji.i MiiM-ixlt I’p-l lx I pI.hih-. to 

upon tin* p.iyux*nt ol 2, .>(>'), Ooo Dmi-li tlinl* is ial*"nt A'-i^o.i.oi)}. 
Oil t)i»‘ LOtli Sept' iiil'xr Willi.jiii T. ot I’jix-i.i t* ok f"viii il p .^- 
Mjs.siiui <»t tljf (iu».*hy, kill it .still irlalixtl in «.oiistitxtioii and 
spreial privil«*i.'<*s, .iixl was ix>t I’oiMorakih**! .nxl iix orjKH.itxil witli 
the kini^tloiii «»! i’lussia until tlx* l-t <u Jiih l>7<i. 

LALXC!EST()X, a municipal and parlinmenlary borough 
.and market -town of EiiMltiiul, in the eiistoru divi'-mn of the 
county of (N'lnwall, i.s sitnuTial on a brunch rail way lino 
from Blymouth, on an eininenci' nc.u* tho KiiNey, an 
atihieiit of the Tamar, 213 miles west-south-wc.st from 
lamdoij. 'riio streets are narrow and irregular, but of 
latt3 years liavo been considerably inipivned. 'file jiaiish 
church, deilicated to St Mary Magd dene, and built of 
curiously car>ed blockvS td granite, wa^ ereetctl in tlio 
beginning of the 16th century, hut po'^.'^e^.-^e^ a detaelied 
tower ol tho dat(* 1380. 3’Iiere are inipoilant reiieiins of 
the. old caNtle, whieli uas tin* ancient “eat of tliei'aiLs of 
(\>niwall, and was fre»|uently be.-'ieged during the wars of 
Cdiarles 1. For the grammar .‘ehool oi n^ni.dl} e.^iabli-shed 
ill (lie reign of Kthvard VI. a now built ling w as erected in 
1862. 'fhe trade of tho town oliiell\ in agricnltiiral 
])roduce. 'Flic population of the ie.nnieij».d boioiigh (area 
150 1 acres) incrcaseil bi'twe»*n 1^71 :ind i8Sl from 2935 to 
3217, and that of tho parliameiituiy borough (area 14,707 
acres) from 5168 5675. 

Tlx' nlieii'iil 11 . mx* of 1 iP'*.), i - /'r'Mx/x'ov/. tlx* hW'lling 
lull. 3'lu‘ Ti.nuM liiiMix*' mI' ,.iih11> L<' is't f'/o'n, i.s dtiivt-d 

touu an ol<l iiioii.ist**iy .1. ■li-' ivd i - >’t Stiphra. iM-xm/ix- iiiui* 
of tlx* (’oiXpli'lMi* llx' I ' In In tlx* ot I ouiwall. 

It w'ns lUiidi' .1 tVoe biiv.m. ii in t ' . rii'*e. ot Homy 111., and O'e' ivi il 
a rh.irtor «>f inei'ipoi.iix 'i li- yMx*. n Msty m I'mou VJ'.H 

it rotuim*«l two inmilos t<' \ n Ixiiix iit until wlxii it w is 

(li'piivxd of one of it-. X'm! i -, .nxl tho ili'-lr.nx hi i< \l k"jMi;':li *1 
Kewporl, eouipii‘'ini llx* l -'n'.li ot St Stopixx-, v\ 's nn lixl • -n. 
its kouixljM’x*’. 'I'in' :i -1 ot 11 k* cuuiity W' lx t i.n'vu U' .< t * 
Boiliniii ill IS.tS. • . 

!i.\UXr]"ST0N, the second towm of Ta n-iaia-is 
situuieil in the innili of the island, at tlx* pent wlnu tli** 
North and South F.sk unite to form the river r *n u. U 
is thu northern tormimis of tho railway fiom ib'bmt 'Powu 
(120 miles distant), and has regular con inuin nation by 
steamer with Melbourne. Among tho phiccs^of note are 
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the Government buildings, the town-hall, a theatre, two ! 
hospitals, a public library, and a convent of the Presenta- 
tion Order. The population was 10,100 in 1847, 10,668 
in 1870, and 12,753 in 1881. Launceston began to bean 
important settlement not long after the first colonization 
of Tasmania. St John’s Church (Episcopal) dates from 
1824. 'The town was incorporated in 1858. 

LA U K KATE. See Royal Household, 

LAUREL. There are at least four shrubs or small 
trees which are called by this name in Creat Britain, viz., 
the common or cherry laurel (Cemsus Laitroceraxus, Lois.), 
the Portugal laurel {C. lusiianica, Lois.), the bay or sweet 
laurel (Laurus nubilisj L.), and the spurge laurel {Daphne 
Laureola^ L.). The first two belong to the rose family 
{Dosace^), and are regarded by Renthain and Hooker as a 
subgenus of Prunus^ L. {Genera riantaram^ i. p. 610), to 
W'hich genus Linnaius referred them. 

The common laurel is a native of the woody and sub- 
alpine regions of the Caucasus, of the mountains id 
northern l^ersia, of north-w’esterii Asia Minor, and of the 
Crimea. It was received into Europe in 1576 (De Can 
dolle, /^;W.,ii. p. 510), and llowered for the first time in 
1583. Ray in 1688 relates that it was first brought from 
Trebizonde to Constantinople, thence to Italy, France, 
Germany, and England. Parkinson in his Pay'ad'oim 
records it as growing in a garden at Ilighgate in 1629; 
and in Johnson’s edition of Gerard’s Herbal, published in 
1633, it is recorded that the plant “is now got into many 
of our choice English gardens, where it is well respected 
for the beauty of the leaues and their lasting or con- 
tinuall greunnesse ” (see Loudon’s A ii. p. 717). 

The leaves of this plant are rather large, broadly lance- 
shaped, and of a leathery consistence, the margin being 
somewhat serrated. They are remarkable for their poison- 
ous j)rof)erties, giving off the odour of bitter almonds when 
bruised ; the vapour thus issuing i.s .sufficient to kill small 
insects. Cherry laurel water is a solution of the volatile 
oil. The leaves when cut up finely and distilled yield the 
oil of bitter almonds and liydrocyanic (prussic) acid. 
Sw’eetmeats, custards, cream, etc., are often flavoured with 
laurel-leaf water, as it im^iarts the .same flavour as bitter 
almonds ; but it should be used sparingly, as it is a danger- 
ous poison, having several times proved fatal. The fir.^t 
case occurred in 1731, which induced a careful investiga- 
tion to be made of its nature, which was discovered by 
Schrader in 1802 to be hydrocyaiiic acid. The etlects of 
the distilled laurel-leaf water on living vegetables is to 
destroy them like ordinary prussic acid; wliile a few dro[)S 
act on animals as a powerful poison. It was introduced 
into the British pharmacopejeia in 18,39, but is more gene- 
rally buperseded by the ii.se of hydrocyanic acid. The 
folluwiti'j varieties of the common laurel are in ciiltiva- 
tinri • — the C:iiica.sian {Primus La uroee rasas ra ucasiea)^ 
which i.- hardier and bears very rich dark-green glo-^sy 
folia,:e ; the Versailles laurel (P. L. latifulia), which has 
larger I. mm.s; the Colchican {J\ L. eokhica)^ which is a 
dwaif -i.reaiing bii'^h with narrow' sharply serrated pale 
gieen There is also the variety with 

short bir^a.l the Grecian wu'th narrow leaves, and 

the Alexa • Irian with very small lcave.s. See Hemslcy’.s 
Ilarulhof/k ILifdij Tr*fs^ Ac., p. 141. 

The P«»rAigal lauid believed to bo a native of 
Portugal and Madeira, d'liis tree, together with a variety 
called Hlxjty S-t!, which beiir*.s larger leaves and has tlie 
flftwersf more lou.bcly di^pij.'»;d, were found growing together 
in 1827 on the Seira de Geiez in l\>rtugal, the former 
being 20 feet high while the latter attained to 70 feet. It 
was introduced into England about the year 1648, when it 
was cultivatt^ in the Oxford Botanic Gardena. During 
the firat hiilf of the 18th ceaturir this plant, the common 

/ 


faurel, and the holly were almost the only hardy evergreen 
shrubs procurable in British nurseries. They are all three 
tender about Paris, and consequently much less seen in 
the neighbourhood of that city thtS^ in England, where 
they stand the ordinary winters but not very severe ones. 
There is a variety {myrtifolia) of compact habit with 
smaller narrow loaves, a variegated Variety, and one of 
recent introduction {azorica)y probably not so hdrdy as the 
Continental form. See Handbook of Hardy Trees^ ike., 
p. 141. 

The evergreen, glossy foliage of the common and 
Portugal laurels render them well adapted for shrubberies, 
w'hile the racemes of white flowers are not devoid of 
beauty. The former often ripens its insipid drupes, but 
the Portugal rarely does so. It appears to bo less able to 
accommodate itself to the Euglhsh climate, as the wood 
doc.s not usually “ ripen ” so satisfactorily. Hence it is 
rather mure liable to ]ie cut by the frost. According to 
Prof. A. Gray neither the common nor the Portugal laurel 
stands either vhe siinmier or the winter climate of the 
United States. 

Tlie bay or swei;t laurel {Laimis jwbilis^ L.), belongs to 
the family Lauracesey wliicli contains sassafras, benzoin, 
camphor, and other trees remarkable for their aromatic 
properties. It is, /> large evergreen shrub, sometimes 
reaching the height of 60 feet, but rarely assuming a truly 
tree like character. The leaves ale smaller than those of 
the preceding laurels, possessing an aromatic and slightly 
biYter flavour, and are quite devoid of the poisonous pro- 
perties of the cherry Laurel. The Small yellowish-green 
flowers arc produced in axillary clusters, and consist of a 
calyx only, which encloses nitie stamens in the male, the 
anthers t)f which dehisce by valves which lift upwards as in 
the common barberry, and carry glandular processes at the 
base of the filament. The fruit ^^ousists of a succulent 
berry sniTounded by the persistent base of the calyx. The 
bay laurel is a native of Italy, Greece, and North Africa, 
and is abundantly growm in the British Isles as an evergreen 
shrub, as it stands most winters. *The date of its introduc- 
tion is unknown, but must have been provi'ous to 1562, 
as it is mentioned in Turner’s Herbal published in that 
year. A full description also occurs in Gerard’s Herbaly 
1597, j). 1222, It was used for strewing the floors of 
hou.Nr.H of di.stingui.shed persons in the reign of Elizabeth. 
Several varieties have been cultivated, differing in the 
c-liaracler of t])eir foliage, as^the undulata or wave-leafed, 
salieifulid or willow'-leafed, the variegated, the broad- 
leafid, and the curled; there is also the double-flowered 
variety. The bay laurel was carried to North America by 
th»i early colonists, but, like the others, apparently does not 
thrive there. 

'J'liis laun-l is p-iierrilly held to be the Daphne of the ancients, 
tlioii;;}! at Dr Lindley, following Gerard {Herbaly 1796, 
j*. 7^11), assf i’ts tljfit the Greek Daphne was Rwteus rac^nosua, 
Aiinaif' i1j«* *In*eks the laurel w'as saorod to A|>ollo, especially in 
with Teiiipe, in w'howi laurel groves the god himself 
oliiain*-*! puiiCa atioii from the luood of the Python. Tliis lefijend 
w.is •liriiiiiitif.illy rejire.se I i ted at the Pythian festivol once in eight 
\'-:irs, a iKiy tli-i'iug from Delphi to Tempo, and after a time being 
LmI lijirk with song, crowned and adorned with laurel. Similar 
Ba(pi/ri(poplui were known elsewhere in Greece, Apollo, himself 
]iurili*.d, was tin? author of purification .and atonement to other 
periiU‘iii.-^, .trill the laurel was the symbol of this power, which came 
l'» Li* ^^viii iiilly aH.soeiated with his person and sanctuaries. The 
ivhiiioii of Ajiollo to the laurel was expressed in the legend of 
Dai'Hnk (q.v.). Tiro victors in the Pythian games were crowned 
with till* laurels of Apollo, and thus the laurel became ths symbol 
of triumjdi in Home as well as in Greece. As Apollo was' the god 
of poi'ts, the iMurca AprjUiriaria nAixmLVty belonged to poetic ment, 
and HO we still have a poet laureate. The various prerogatives of 
the laurel among the ancients ate collected by Pliny {IlisL Nat,y xv. 
30). It was a sign of truce, like the olive branch ; letters announcinff 
victory and the arras of the victorious soldiery were gamisheu with 
it ; it was thought that lightning could not strilui it, and the 
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emperor Tiberiiw alwaye wore a laurel wreathe during thunder- ' 
storms.^ From its association with tho divine power of purification 
and protection, it was often sbt before tlie door of (jreek houses, 
and among the Romans it was the guardian of the gates of tho 
Cvesurs (Ovid, Md . , i. ). The laurel worn by Augustus and his 

Bucisessors had a miraculous history ; the laurel giove at the iinjicrial 
villa by the n>ith^ luilestono on the FlaminiiiTi way sprang from a 
shoot sent from heaven to Livin Drusilla (Suotou., (^alha, i). Like 
tne olive, the laurel was forbidden to profane use. It was enixdoyed 
in divinatiolh ; the crackling of its leavcis in tho sacred flame was a 
good omen (Tibull., ii. .'i, 81), and their silenco unlucky (rroport, 
ii. 21) ; and the leaves when chewed oxiUimI a j)ioj)hctic afllatus 
{Hatpuri^dyott conip, TibulL, ut mj)ra^ line d3). There is a poem 
enumerating the ancient virtues of the laurel by J. IVsseratius, 
1594. 

The last of the plants mentioned above under the name 
of laurel is tho so-called spurge Iniirol {Daphne J.mirc' 
oliiy L.). This and one otfier s[)eci(',s (A Mezerenm^ L.), 
tho mezereon, are the sole represontalivns of the family 
ThymelaceiB in Great Britain. Tliosjmrge laurel is a small 
evergreen shrub, wijih altei^natc somewhat bmeeidate leaves 
with entire margins. The green llowe. s are produced in 
early spring, and form drooping cluJers at the base of tho 
loaves. The calyx is four-cleft, and carries eiglit stamens 
in two circles of four each within tL. tube. The pistil 
forms a berry, green at first, but finally black. De Candolle 
says they are poisonous to all animals except singing birds. 
The mezereon differs from it in blossond tg brfore the leaves 
are produced, while tho flowers are lilac instead of green 
The bark furnishes the drug Cortex Mezn'ei^ for which that 
of the spurge laurel is often substituted. Both are power- 
fully acrid, but tho latter is less so than the bark of ineze- 
reon. It is now only used as an iiigrodicnt of the compound 
decoction of sarsaparilla {Phannacoijraphia, p. 487). Of 
other species in cultivation there are D, Fortnmi from 
China, which has lilac flowers ; D. poidica^ a native of 
Asia Minor; A alpina, from the Italian alps; A coUimiy 
South European ; and D. Cncoruw, the garland flower or 
trailing daphne, the handsomest (»f tho hardy species. See 
Ilemsley’s Handltook of J lardy Treea^ etc., p. «394; Loudon’s 
Arhoretnmy iii, p. 1307 sq. (tj. K.) 

LAUUENS, Henry ^1724-1792), American statesman, 
was born at Charleston, South Ckirolimi, in 1724, of 
Huguenot ancestry. After receiving a good education, he 
entered a counting-house in Loudon by way of prc]niration 
for commercial pursuits, in which he engaged, after his 
return to Charleston, with such success as to amass rajiidly 
a large fortune. Ho acceiited ardently tht3 advanced views 
of individual rights then prevalent in the colony, and W'as 
several times engaged in stubborn contests wdtli the crow^n 
judges, in which ho resisted their alleged arbitrary and 
oppressive rulings, not only by all h'gal means at his 
command, but in occasional pamphlets, the vigour and 
legal acumen of which attracted much attention. He 
retired from active business in 1771, and spout the next 
three years in Europe in travel, and in superintending tho 
education of his sons in England. In 1774 ho united with 
thirty-seven other Americans in a pi*tition to parliament 
against the passing of the Boston Port Pill, in the hope of 
averting war. Becoming convinced that a peaceful settle 
nient was impracticable, he returned to (''harlcstoii at the 
close of 1774, to take part with Ida fellow coloidsts in the 
impending struggle. Ho was soon made president of the 
South Carolina couticil of safety, and in 1770 a delegate 
from that colony to the general continental congress at 
Philadelphia, of which body ho was presideiA during 
17 <7-78. Throughout these years ho was a steadfast and 
influential promoter of tho colonial cause, and a trusted 
friend of Washington. In I 778 ho undertook a mission 
min ister plenipotentiary to Holland, in furtherance of 

aupentitlon Btill exists among the iHsasauts of tho 


secret negotiations for a commercial treaty which had lu en 
some time in progress ; but, while on the way, ho was 
captured by a British frigate, and taken to LoikIoii. On 
the evidence of his papers, which he had vainly attempted 
to destroy, war was declared upon Holland by Great 
Britain, and Laurens was closely imprisoned in the Tower. 
During his imprisonment of nearly tifteeii months, his 
health becamo greatly enfeebled, yet he steadily nd’nsod 
opportunities for procuring rckase by abandoning his 
patriotic principles. Having hcon set free late in 17tSl, he 
W'as appointed by C(>ngr(>s one of the commissioners for 
negotiating the ponce ; and, pn»ceeding to Paris wdth 
Franklin and Jay, he signed with them, on November 30, 
1782, the preliininarios of the tieaty. Failing health 
obliged him to relurii to Chailestiiri, Snnth Carolina, where 
le pa.ssed his remaining years in riLin inent, much respected 
and beloved by his countiMneii He died in Deciunber 
1792, and, in accordance witli the dire< tioMs of his will, his 
body W'as burned, and the btines uiul ii-«ln s were eaiefnlly 
collected and buried. Tlio most of his papers 

and pamphlets have been publi.^hi il by the South Caioliiia 
11 istorical Society. 

LAUKEXS, Joifx (17.0(1-1782), an /Vmerican revolu- 
tionary officer of dislingin'shed hraMiy, son of Henry 
Laurens noticed above, w.is hern at Oliailc.ston, South 
Carolina, in 1700. He was etlucuted in Kngland, and on 
his return to America in 1777, in tho height of the revolu- 
tionary s-tinggle, ho joined Washington's statf. He soon 
gained his commander s contidiuice, wliich he recipnu ated 
with the most devoted attachment, and was entrusted with 
the delicate duties of a coiitidential secretary, wliich he. 
jicrfurmed with much tact and skill. He was present in 
all Washington's battl(‘s, fiom that of tho linindywine to 
Vorktown, and his gallantry on every occasion has gaineil 
him tho tit^e of “tho Bayard of the Bovolution.’ J.,anierjs 
di.splayed bravery even to rashness in the storming of the 
C'hew nuinsion at Gerinanlow’n ; at Monnioiitli, where ho 
saved Woshington's life by rushing between him and 
danger, and was himself severely wounded ; and at 
C^ousahatchie, where, with a haiulfnl o( men, he ilefended 
a pikN-s against a large F.nglish force under (reiuTal Provost, 
and wheio ho was again wounded. Jn command (»f a body 
of light infantry at tho storming of Savaniiali, ht' was 
among tho tirst to penetrate tho k.nglish lines, and ugaiii 
distinguiNlied himself at the siege of t3iarleslon in 1780. 
After the, capture t»f Charle.stmi by the Ikiglish, he rejoined 
Washington, and was selected by him as a s[»ecial envoy 
to appeal to tho king of France for supplies tor the relief 
of the American armies, which had bieii broiighr by pro- 
longed service and scanty pay to tin* \erge of dissolutiiui. 
The moio active co-o[)eration of the French fleets with the 
land forces in Virginia, w hich was one result of his mission, 
brought about tlie iinexpi'eted overwhelming of Gornwallis 
at \'orktown. Laurens no time in rejoining the army, 
and at Voiktowii was at the head of the American storming 
parly which captured the lii>t redoubt, and received the 
BW’ord of Colonel Cani]»bell, its commander. Laurens was 
designated with Count do Xoailles to arrange the ^r ms of 
n siirremler, which occurred October 19, 1781, aml^virtually 
ended the war, although desultory skirnii.shing, e'^pecially 
in tho south, nltcinh'd the months of delay before peace 
was foimally com'luded. In ono of these tril|[ng ailuir^ in 
July 1782, on tho Coinbahoi3 Ferry, Taiuieiis exp-cd 
himself needlessly and was killed, Washington Luiuntcd 
deeply the death of Laurens, then in his t'^ent} Hiv*iiith 
year, su\ing of him, “ He hud not a fault th i 1 could ili. 
cover, unless it were intrepidity bordL*ring npi m rashoc s." 

LAIMHA. or Loiii.v, a city of Italy in fl: • province of 
Potunza, 1 3 miles south of Lagonegro, consisting of a wailled 
town on tho stoop side of a hill and another portion in the 
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plain below. The castle was the birthplace of Ruggiero 
di Lena, the great Italian admiral of the 13th century. 
The population was 10,609 in 187f. 

LAURVIK, or Lauuvio, a seaport town of south-eastern 
Norway, in the aint of Jarlsberg, is situated at the head of 
a short lj<»rd, near >vhere the Lougon or Laagen Elv falls 
into the^ea. A considerable trade in timber and tlsli is 
carried on ; and formerly tlio best Norway iron was produced 
in the immediate neighbourhood, at Kivitzo ; but the works 
are now used as a saw-mill. About a mile to the south is 
I'rederiksviern, formerly a station of the Norwegian fleet, 
and the seat of a naval academy. The population of 
Laurvik in was 7(581. 

LAUSAXNK, the chief town of *the canton of Vaud in 
Switzerland, lies ubout l27 miles N.E. of Geneva and I 
mile to the N. of the lake, which used not inifrcquently to 
be called the Lake of Lausanne instead of the Lake of 
Geneva. It is the junction of llie railways to Geneva from 
Bern and the Khone valley, and has direct coinmuiiicaliuii 
with Paris via Poiitarlier. A railway worked by a cable 
connects the town jiroper with tlie village and port of 
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7. Srot/h Chill 
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Gueby oil lie ). !>■. on the lower slojies of Mont 

Jorat, paiilyoii ti . <i« utid dedivitics of three hills ;ind 
partly in tin; h !*t\i ai:. • \.dl*.'y.s, l.,ausamit} jnesents a fine 
ap^araiice fi. j i tin- 'v / and in turn enj(»ys a wide out- 
Jouk over the Ah.’ nl S„.s.,y i,ij the fartlicr side. Modern 
improvements have r'j'»din< d t)ie original character- 

istics of the site. The ;rc,;t P.ridgo, designed by Piebard 
(17(M)- 1841) and opened to traffic in Oct 1844 crosses the 
Floui and ^unites the quarters of Bt Francis and St 
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Lawrence ; and a roadway with easy gradients due to tW; 
same engineer tunnels oeneath the qasUe and passes round 
the city. The Place de Biponne, the most spacious of the 
public squares and the site of the gkuat corn-market and 
the Arlaud museum, is an artificial level secured by massm 
substructions above the channel of the L^ve. Lausanne 
is rapidly extending in all directiems, and especially towards 
the south and west. The principal building is thb cathedral 
of Notre Dame, which occupies a terrace on the highest hilL 
It is a good example of plain and massive Gothic, the 
ground plan a J^atin cross, jmd the interior remarkably 
simple. The erection is assigned to 1235-1275, and the 
dedication was performed by Gregory X. in presence of the 
emperor Rudolph of Uapsburg. To the north of the 
cathedral on tho*liighest point hi the city stands the castle, 
a structure of the 15tli century.. The academy, founded 
by the Rernose authorities in 1589, has numbered amonj^ 
its teachers Theodore ^eza, C mrad Gessner, De CrousaZ^ 
Vinet, and Juste Olivier. * The Arlaud museum founded 
184G, tlie blind asyluui established by a wealthy EuglishA 
m in, Mr llaldiman, the penitentiary designed by Piebard, 
the great cantonal hos})ital, the theatre, and the cantonal 
library (80,000 volumes) are among the more noteworthy 
of the remaining institutions. Besides the well-known 
^Society of NiRuralists (established 1841) there are in the 
tow n a medical and an historical society (1837 ). Since the 
days irf Gibbon, whoso praises of the town have been often 
rc[)4iati‘d, Ijaiismine has become a favourite place of 
re^idenro for foreigners, and an international centre of 
education. The population was 26,520 (22,610 Protest^ 
ants, .3517 Rmnan Catholics) in 1870, and 30,170 in 1880. 
At the end of the 18th century it was only 9000. 

Though Lau.sunun (Latin, Laumtium; LatLsamm in Tab. FetU*) 
iniiloiihtrtily i xisti il at an curlier date, it was when Bishop Mattus 
of Avfiitn inn {c. .503) cfiosc one of its hills as the now seatd 
hi«. hi.sliopru* tfjut its history jmictically The littU* rpisco^ 

city li.id a nv.i) in an indcpeiuhiit comnninity on the 

luM'rhhoiimig hill, Imt after long struggles the hishop was mcog- 
ni/» d as otfi. ial liead of the united community, on condition that 
every y«Mi in May lu* ciuivoked the three estates totlic genirah 
TliH of inatti is la^t^Ml till the beginning of the 16Ui century.' 
Ill ir»:;d the deprived ilui bishops of their temporal autho- 

iity, ti.iiidViird most of the goods of the church to the secular 
dornaiii, and appointed iiiteiidants of their own to guide the action 
of thr* IimmI iiia^istrai-y. In this state of pupilage to Bern th® 
city icin.jiiiiil till the Ucvuliition, and in 1798 it was made the chief 
town cif ttie newly constituted canton of Vaud. In 1875 it was 
c}io.srji O', thi* hca^.of the supremo court of the Swiss confederation. 
Anioii;,^ the ciiiiiK'iit men born ill Lausanne are Benjamin Constant 
aini tin* SetTftans. ' • 


Soi* Ludovirus, Chiumi(m, breve Ejnstxtporum 
(bfinaud in Srhiiiitt, du dioUu 

intur uno hist. litt. de VAcod, de thi® 

M*' mm res of thn 8oi*. d’hist. de la Suisse romande ; 'l^dolra^'Reyf 
Grtuv*' H hs rivf.H dn, Lrinan^ 1875. The OasstUe de iMUMwee daUti 
from 179.^, though its ])rc.scnt name was adopted only in 1804. 
LAVA. See UKOLOfiY. 

LAVAGNA, a market-town of Xtalv^ in the provihoo*^ 
Genoa, nitnated on tho sea-ooast about a miU jeecit o| 
(Jhiavari, on the railway between Genoa apd Fiea. , It hM 
a little Hhipbuilding, and elj^rts (to France, Foitow^ 
ConstiiiitiTioplB, «kc.) large qOaiititiea of exotAent date 
quarried in the vicinity. Among itobaiMinga are two fine 
chnrcheH, and palaces belonging to th^ lUyarola,tb8 FMIla- 
viciiii, and Fransoni families. TbeUM)|>l|]ation ia 1671 
w as 505.5 for tho town and 6066 for Ilia comimiie. 
la Uk! 10th century Lavagna was the Mt the lodemndent 
i roll Ills FiiBchi. who, after a severe ‘struggle (1166-1198), were 
bli;;rd trt recognize the supremacy cf Gunoo. '>AtQOIig the roam* 
iirrs of tin* family Viom at Lavagna ar^.^^lboldo (Pope Innocent 

IV.; wild Giovanni Luigi, the famoui'ffimpbator agfiinst.the Pone 

P'O ty in Genoa. Filippo of first printer in julen 

LAVAL, capital of the 
is situated on the Me: 
from Pane, On the 
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kd fetidial iti. ci^Uey land its irregulfttlj 

iioilt kooses whose slate toots end pointed gables peep from 
ke groVes o( tiees which clothe the kill On the left bank 
ihe regularly built town extends fat into the plain, 
the rivet, here 80 yards broad, is crossed by the handSokne 
■ailway viaddct, a beautiful stone bridge called ^'Pont 
^euf)”ai^th6 Mayentie bridge of three pumtod« arches, 
Sbilt ih the 16th century. There is coinmuiiieation by 
steamer as far as to Angers, ^aval may justly claim to 
:)e one of the loveliest of Prench towns. Its most curious 
md interesting moUiftnent is the sombre-looking old castle 
>f the Counta, now transformed into a prison. The new 
saatle, dating from the Betlaissance, is now the court 
lousa Laval possesses several churches of dilTereiit 
periods: in that df the Trinity, which serves as the 
cathedral, the transept is of the Titli century while' the 
shoir is of the 16th; the chapel of the Carmelites is an 
imitation of the ^ainte Chapelle at l*aris ; IS’otre Dame des 
Dordeliers, which dates from tljo end of the 14t]i century 
lit beginning Of the 1 5th, has soine line niat-hlc altars. 
Saif e mile b^ow the M^yenne bridge 1 ^ the beautiful 1 2th 
sentury church of Avenierea, with uu ornamental spire of 
1534 and a handsome modem pulpit. *\‘he lincst remaining 
nelic of the ancient fortifications is the l^uclieresse gate 
near the cathedral. There is a .scientific museum, and 
i library containing 25^000 volumes. The town i^ eni- 
bellisbed by fine promimades, at the entrance of one of 
which, facing the mairie, stands the statue of the celebrated 
Burgeon Ambrose Par6. On the Place de Chevems is? a 
Btatue to the cardinal of that name, archbishop of 
Bordeaux. The principal industry of the town is the 
linen manufacture, introduced from Flanders in the 14th 
century. A large cloth hall (llallc-aux toilea), built in last 
contoy 18 used n^ow for industrial, artistic, and agricultural 
exhibitions. At piesent tickings are chieily made. This 
industry occupies ten thousand w^orkmen, who are not 
gathered toother ih great facturiiis, but scattered all over 
Sie town. Colton spinning is also carried on, and there 
are tanneries, flour-millr, foundries, paper-vrorka, and dye^ 
works. Here also the marbles of the neighbourhood arc 
teWn, the greater palt being converted into lime. Laval 
is tke Seat of a bishop, and has a lyceuui. Population 
2t,OO0. ^ 

, ihe hiStoiy ef iLthVel goes back onl5' to tin’ iK^inninK of the 11th 
tentiuy, but from an Odrly date in th« fciubil period llio Imrons of 
Iiayal were distinguished' by tlieir valour hii« 1 ]iuwei% mid by tludr 
Idlitllices. Onh or thoie followed VVillinm the OoiiqueroV into 
Alter having aasuined tin* cross they allied thmiHelvrs 
with theXontmoroncys and Montfoils, a mi their barony passed on 
later to&e (^bgnys hud the La TiL'inoillos. bavul was taken hv 
Talbot It changed hands sc vend times during the Wars of 

theLehghemid the war m La Vendee in 1793. 

tAyATta, tfdHAim Kaspar (174 1-1801), k a remark- 
abie^nstahee of % man who has obtained celebrity by 
foUolHhg k IblypbA apart from the proper work of hie 
Ufa. ^ Ai a pteacher, theological writer, and spiritual 
dlroctbr ke occupied daring his lifetime a position not very 
dissimilar to thM held by Kcble in our own day, but be 
survives for posterity ckiefly as the author of a work on 
physiognomy. tTe was born at Zurich, November 1 5, 1 7 4 1 . 
Con^tent with nim^lf from the first, he manifested little 
applicdiibn to study, but great depth of feeling, especially 
on religious tkeines, and a remarkable fluency of fervent 
and persuasive dkhourse. When barely one and twenty 
he gready, 'distin{^^ bimsolf by denouncing, in con- 
junctiChl with his frieTOthe painter Fuseli, an iniquitous 
inagi^tmt^ who was 'teomeUed to make re.stitution of bis 
^hgot^sn' g^diiB. In 1^9 Lavator took orders, and 

deacon or pastor in various 
Ijhe advantages of bis manner 
bntorkal fervour and genuine 
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depth of conviction, gave klm great personal influence, 
especially with women ; he was extensively consulted as a 
casuist, and was welcomed with demonstrative enthusiasm 
in his numerous jounuiys through Germany.. His mystical 
writings were also widely popular. Scarcely a trace 
however, of thi«i influLiico has remained, and Lavatei’s 
name would be forgotten but for his work on physxjgnomy, 
PhyisiognomtRche Fru[jrnt.n1*' zttr Btfordf'ranfj der Metutr/n'n- 
hennhiiss und Mevstchtullifu'^ L(.i[»si(', 1775-78, nqiublished 
in French with extensive uddiiioiis by the author. The 
fame even of this universally known book rests to a great 
extent \ipon the liandsonic stylo of publication and the 
accompanying illustrations. It is nut to be cum]>arecl with 
the subsequent labours of Cains lur .scieiitifK; value, and 
leaves the study of physiognomy as df'sultory and 
unsy.sleniatic as it found it. 1'lu- uuilji>rs remarks, 
nevertheless, frc<iiiently disiday reiir.okabk; jicutcness and 
insight into character, and the illmlralions n-ndcr it very 
valuable to artists Next to Ins pli\sio'jiiomy, Lavater is 
perhaps rliielly remembered for arqmiintance with 
Guethej and the lively portrait of him in Waln fait und 
Dirfifuu;/. The impression he produced ^\\^ >u one so 
dissimilar to himself shows that the man wa^ greater than 
his works. At a later period Goethe bcciime otranged 
from him, Boniewhat abruptly accusing lum of .supev.-^tition 
and hypocrisy. Of the former ebarge he c:niiu)t be 
acquitted, seeing that lie had nuunfested a lendeiu y lo run 
after Cagliustro ; but he seems to have bei*n no move 
open tt> the latter than every man whose ideal i>f creed 
and conduct is too exalted to he iiKiinlaiiu'd with unvar\iug 
consistency. A more cogent icasoii fur Lavater’s iliscrcdit 
with Goethe was his intelleetnal iutideraiiee. No man was 
more bigoted uj>oii paper, while in lr\ith his heart was open 
to all. He w^as eontinually propounding ihe alternative of 
his own foim of Cliristianity or athei.sm : and it indeed 
true that, if pashagc.s in Lis own writings me to he taken 
literally, he W'a.> himself inea]K»ble of conceiving a Deity 
apart from the]KTson of the Uedeemer. Much that he has 
WTitlon might be expre.ssed in the language of Ft uerbach 
with but .slmlit alteration. Hi liad a niystu s ind 
to historical CliriMianily, and, allliongli esteemed by himself 
and others a ohainpitm of orthixioxy, was in fact only an 
antagonist id rationalism. During the latter years of 
his life his influence waned, and he incurrr il ridicule hy 
some exhihitiuns of vanity, j»ardunahle in the ]eci[dent of 
so much incense. He rcMleemed hinisolf by his patriotic 
conduct during the troubles ()ccasione«l by the Krench 
occiijiation of Switzerland, which brought abvait his 
tragical death. i)n the taking of /.uricl? by llu; French in 
17i)9, J.uvater, while endeavouring ttKqipease the soldiery, 
was 8ln»t through the body by an infurinteil grenadier, and 
died after long sufferings borne with great fortitude, on 
January 2, 1801. His life was written iu tlie following 
year by his sonindaw' Georg Gessuer, with natural i>artiality 
and unavoidable reticences, but faithfully in the main. 
There are more recent biographies by Hegner and Hode- 
niann, the. latter entirely from the religious point of view. 

LAVAUR, chief town of an arrondissement *Tn the 
department t4* Tarn, France, 25 miles E.N.K. of Toulouse, 
stands at a height of 4d0 feet on the loft hank of the 
Agout (a Irihiitary <>f the ^rani), which is here ci’os>cd hy 
a bold bridge of a single arch of 100 feet spai-r. Th«* 
interesting monument of Lavaur is its cathedral. vj:i. h 
dates frmn the 1 Ith and loth centuries. • In fiMUi • t it is 
an octagonal hell tower, without a spire, 1:51 iiigJ',: a 

second smaller stpiare tower contains n / [A me I - i 

statue which striki*s the Lours with n hainnmi > li.e Kith 
century. In the bishop’.s garden is the htntre of Los 
Cases. The chief industry of Lavaur is .«^eru ulturc, but 
wool-spinning and tanning occupy some of* the people. 

. 

1 
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The town has 7660 inhabitants. It was taken by j^iuiou 
de Montfort during the war of the Albigeuses, and several 
times during the religious wars of the 1 6th century. 

LAVENDER, botanically Lavaruiula^ a genus of 
Labiatx distinguished by an ovate tubular calyx, a two- 
lipped corolla, of which the upper lip has two and the lower 
three lobes, and four stamens bent downwards. 

The plant to which the name of lavender is commonly 
applied, Lavmdula vera^ D.C., is a native of the moun- 
tainous districts of the countries bordering on the w'estern 
half of the ifcditerranean, extending from the eastern coast 
of Spain to Calabria and northern Africa, growing in some 
places at a height of loOO feet above the sea-level, and 
preferring stony declivities in open sunny sitiiations. It is 
cultivated in the open air as far north as Norway and 
Livonia. Lavender forms an evergreen undershrub about 
2 feet high, witli greyisli green hoary linear leaves, rolled 
under at the edges when young ; the branches are civet, 
and give a bushy appearance to the plant. The llowers are 
borne on a terminal spike at the summit of a long naked 
stalk, the spike being composed of 6-10 verticillasters nr 
dense cymes in the axils of small, brownish, rhombtudal, 
tapering, opposite bracts, the verticillasters being more 
widely separated towards the base of the spike. The 
calyx is tubular, contracted towards the mouth, marked 
with 13 ribs and o-tootlicd, the posterior tooth being the 
large.st. The corolla is of a pale violet colour, but darker 
on its inner surface, tubular, two-lipped, the upper lip with 
two and the lower with three lobes Both corolla and calyx 
are covered with stellate hairs, amongst which are imbedded 
shining oil glands to which the fragrance of the [»lant is iliie. 
The leave.s and llowers of lavender are said to have been 
used by the ancients to perfume their baths; hence the 
name Lavandula is supposed to have been derived from 
lavare^ to wash. But, although L, tStarhan was well 
known to the ancients, no allmsion unquestionably refer- 
ring to L. vent has been found in the writings of classical 
authors, the earliest mention of the latter plant being in 
the 12th century by the abbess flildegard, who lived near 
Bingen on the Rhine. Under the name of llafant or 
llafantly it was known to the Welsh physicians as a medi- 
cine in the 1 3th century. In England lavender is cultivale<l 
chiefly for the distillation of its essential oil, of which it 
yields on an average li per cent, when freed from the 
stalks, but in the south of Europe the flowers form an object 
of trade, being exported to the Harbary states, Turkey, and 
AmuriciL 

In Groat Britain lavt-ndor is grown in tho parishoM of Mitrhaiii, 
Carshaltori, ainl BoiMiiigtfjn in Siuniv, whniv jtbout 300 acres are 
under enltivation, and in IIcrtfordHliirc, in the pariah of Hitchiii, 
to tlie extent of 50 acres. Tin- iimvt hiiitahk* soil seems to be a sandy 
loam with a calcareous aiibstratiiin, and the rnr)st favoiiraldo position 
a .sunnv slope in localities eli-vati-d ilmvr the level of fogs, whero 
the plant is not in danger of eaily lin-t arel is freely expo.sed to air 
and light. At Rih hin lavender is siid 1o liave Iteeii grown a.s early 
as ir>d^, hut as a r'oinnu'reial sfjeculation it', ■ iiltivation dates hack 
only to The plants at jiresmt in i iiltivation do iii>t prfslm-e, 

ser.l, and the y»roj»agatioii isnhvays made hv ^lips or hy dividingthw 
root-. The latter plan has only been followed diiee svheii a 

large lavender plants were kdlel )>y a .weie fn^t. 

Sim-e ti.it ■l,(»e the [)Iants have been subject t<» tin- attack of a 
fiing'H, iji • -uiv pjeiice of which tlie price of th** oil lias bei-ii con- 
sideribly * nh.in. . d. ,iiid the disease, i.s likely, if it «oiitinn'‘S, to 
affect seiiou 1} the, . uliiv.ition of the herb. At !Maikct flceping in 
Lincolnshire, wlcre lav.niler wa.s formerly grown, it.s cultivation 
has been di o.i^iiiiu <l on this Hccouiit. 

The tlowiTi an; foil,, ted in tlie beginning of AiigiLst, and taken 
direct to the ntill. 'the \ielil of oil depends in great measure upon 
• the weather. ‘Attfr a w-t md dull .him; and July the. yiehi is 
fiometiiiies only half -I'l m*. li us wlien the wvather huH been bright 
and sunshiny. Kiom 1-,^ ; > m Iti of oil per a<u'« i.s tho average 
amount obtained. The ..il <oi,-\.irt-d in the stem ha.s a more laiik 
odour and is les.s volatile th oi ih.it of the Mowers ; eonserjucntly tho 
portion that distila over aiL r the first hour and half i.s colicclod 

IIOTift.rnti.lv • 


The finest oil is obtained by the distillation of the flowers with' 
out the stalks, but the labour spent upon this adds about 10s. per 
lb to the expense of the oil, and tiie Huine end is practically attained 
by the fractional distillation. Tho oil mcllow’s by keeping three 
years, after which it deteriorates unless nu.\ed with alcohol ; it is 
also improved by reclistillation. Oil of lavender is distilled from 
the wild plants in Piedmont and the South of France, especially in 
the villages about Mont Veiitoux near Avigiion/And in those some 
leagues we.st of Montpellier. The*, best Freirch oil realizes scarcely 
one-sixth of the price of tho English oil. Cheaper varieties are 
made by distilling tho entire plant. 

Oil of Laveiidtu* is a mobile liquid having a spocifio gravity from 
0 *78 to 0*96 (Zeller). It appears to be a mixture in variable propor- 
tion of oxygenated oils and a stearopteno, tho latter being identical, 
}u t ('riling to Dumas, with conimofi camphor. Its adulteration with 
alcohol may be detecteil lij' ehloriilo of calcium dissolving iu it and 
forniiiig a separate layer of liquid at the bottom of tne vessel, 
(ilyceriu acts in the same w’ay. If it contain turpentine it will 
nut di.ssolve in tliroo volumes of alcohol, in which quantity the pure 
oil is perfectly soluble. 

Liivemlcr tIow'iTs were formerly crtisidered good for “all dis- 
orders of tlie head and nerves” ; a spirit prepared with them was 
know n iimlcr tho name of palsy dT(q)s. At the present day a com- 
pound spirit of lavciulcr, oflicial in the British pharmacopoeia, is 
sometimes given in conjunction with other stimulants to nervous 
and hy.steiical persons .siitl^riiig from depression of spirits, or is used 
to give, a colour and flavour to medicine. 

Lavender water co^isists of a solution of tho volatile oil in spirit 
of wine with the adtlitioii of the essences of musk, rose, bergamot 
and amhcigri.s but is very rarely prepared by distillation of tho 
floweis witli spirit. 

In tho climati' of Xow' York lavender is scarcely hardy, but in 
the vifinity of Phihnlelphia considerable quantities are grown for 
the in.'rikct, the dried flowers being us«d for sachels or acent hags 
and for pm riiniiiig linen, &c. In American gardens sweet basil 
{Ot'nnhm. hasilicuin) i.s frequently called lavender. 

i.nvtnidula Spica (D.C.), a species which differs from L. vera 
chiefly ill its .smaller size, more crowded leaves, and linear bracts, is 
also used for the distillation of nn essential oil, w’hich is known in 
England as oil of spike and in Franco under tho name of essence 
d’:iq»ie. It is used in j»ainting on porcelain and iu veterinary 
inedicint'. The oil as met with in commerce is less fragrant than 
that of L. rcrtif —probably heeaii.se tho whole plant is distilled, for 
the flowers of the two .specie.s are searcely distinguishable in frag- 
raiu'C. L. Sin'ra iloes not extend so lur north, nor ascend the 
mountains h(‘yoml 2fl0() feet. It cannot bo cultivated in Britain 
except ill sheltered Hitiiations, A nearly allied species, L. lanala 
(BoisM. ), a native of Spain, with broader leaves, is also very fragrant, 
but «loe.s not appear to he distilled fur «il. 

Lavtindiila Sturhufi (1. ), a .spiM*ic.s extending from the Canaries to 
Asia Minor, is distinguished from the above plants by its blitbkish 
puiplo flowers, ami shortly-stalked spikes crowned hy conspicuous 
jmrplish sterile bracts. The llowers were oflicial in the London 
ph.irinacop»uia a.s late as 174(>. They are still used hy the Arabs 
as an expectoiant and antispasinodic. Tlie Stmehades (now called 
tho ish .s of- Hycre.s near Toulon) owed their name to tho abundance 
of the plant growing tliere. 

Several other species ot lavender (twenty in all) are known, some 
j of wliieh extend as far i*ast jus to India. A few which differ from 
' the above ill having diviiled leaves, as L, dentodn^ L, ahrotanoide$f 
; L. muftifoUa^ L. pivimtn^ and L, viridis, have been cultivated iu 
' groeiiliou.ses, iu England. 

j Sr-a laveri<l(‘r is a name applied in England to several species of 
Shituy^ a genus of littoral Plumhaginaceous nlaiits. Lavender 
! eoti^iTi is a .specie.s of the Santoliwif small, ycllow-flow'ered, 

I evergreen undcrshruh.s of the Composite order. 

.Sit Pharmnro'iraphia, p. 476; I>e Candolle, iVorffomiM, xil. p. 145; Phantii 
; (1> xi. p. :n; (1) vlii. p. 276; (2) I. p. 278; (3) 111. p. 326; (8)lv., p. 

icl , (.{) V p. IK-J ; (3) vlil. p. 301; (3) x. p. 686 ; Gut^nn, Hhtoiredu Lavandtitt 
iszs. (E. M. H.) 

I LAVOISIER, Axtoinr uaurent (1743-1794), one of 
the fuunders of nioderu chemistry, was born in Paris, 
August 26, 1743. His father, a wealthy tradesman, gave 
' him an excellent education at the College Nfazarin, and 
encouniged hi.s desire to adopt the. career of science. On 
((uitting college, he devoted himself to stndy with extra- 
, ordhiJiry ardour : he followed the astronomical and mathe- 
' nmticnl course of Lacaille, worked in the laboratory of 
Uouelle, and took lessons in botany from Jussieu; he 
renounced all frivolous society, and even restricted himself 
to a diet of milk in order to repair the damage to his con- 
.-.titution caused by exceseive application. His first public 
, distinction was gained on the occasion of a prize offered by 
j the Academy of Sciences for an essay od tl^ best mode of 
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ig lihe streets ot Paris. To increase the 
'of his eyes, he immersed himself jfor sir wediip^'tr 
ifoom hung With blaek^';tom WjUeh'aB^ht Was'ea^^d 


Wept that of the kgij 
W ft 

loedal, Apnrflf \ 7 ^ 
Mged his iittentipn. 
matterly ctoalyBil 
J^th GuettarcC ij 
plogical map o , 
vhich a fragmedt^ 


1789 - refuted 
wateniuto silif 
pluMoiomenfi^ of 
eoiiftelation. 
,1768>dinl7# 
gWral of the'^^r 



— upon. His> 4 ;eal 
and WM ^rewarded with the gold 
L iduMtude of subjects now en- 
fn^pxmnted to the Academy a 
ipam)> travelled through France 
Fpccupied in constructing the first 
mntry, and composed a work, of 

- — „ ,^ _„Jtled M^moire sux les couches dts 

montagfies found hfplue in the Academy collection foi 
At- ^ 0 JPJ.QJ. conversion of 

distillation, and studied the 
^aurorae, of crystallization and 
an associate of the Academy lu 
ned the lucrative post ot fatnui 

v , -- . . , w'th h v^jBW to lnclul^e the re 

sources at his command for the advance meat of bcience 
It was about the year 1770 that the vast possibilities of 
tiie new field to the^rosearcLeb ot chemists b} tho 

pneumatic discov^l^h of Black, Cavei lish, and ihiesilty 
were recognized by IiavoisiGr, and tho ptrception gave to 
his genius the* d^nitive impulse hitherto wanting to it. 
He repeated andjrer^ed experiments winch became, m his 
hands, the mean^l^jSivalidating their autiioib’ conclubions, 
and prepared to|mportthe cleat-cut ptcusionuf huown 
^ 4 deas into a soieim as yet illogical m foim and incoherent 
4 n expiession. j^ia yealth and position, as well as his 
^lihthusiaBm, erninenuy qualified him to lead a biicccbstnl 
reform. He live4i«iu the midst ot tho must stimulating 
society of his Between him and buch men us 

Laplace, Monge,^erthollet, and Foiircroy tho const mt 
interchange of i^^^sg ste blished a community of opinion 
in physical tiiatter^,s^lose that the scpaiatu intellectual 
property of each til but comph tely merged in the 
general stock.^ dnh day in each wick Lavoisici thu w 
open his laborato^j^tjjopa select few ot his friends, cominuni 
cated the results boars, and inviUd their criticism 

and advice. By iw^consultativo bystciu his work gained 
in solidity, and lost iitoihing in ongmulity. On the Ibt of 
j^ovember 1772 L^'^qi^er, eager to s(‘i.uro the credit ot 
deposited^l^clt^ Academy a sealed packet contain 
mg record of Jda'jBarliest conclusions on the ciucnl 
Oitli of * metallic j^maUou. Tho disc ov c ry by Pi icstlty in 
^^dophWjl^^ted air” inatciiully assisted the 
^‘^el^iheoit of ^l^^noyatiug dm time, which took the 
theory when Lavoisier m 1778 
Uic^ with the name of ‘‘ oxygen,” 
of the universal “acidif>nig pun- 
*’ water in 1781, and 8 >nthtbis of 
him * ‘•carbonic mid,” xintdeint/ 
tjiii way for an extended view of 
"oas well as inorganic substances, 
istry was completed by tho 
fhe Methodf de no7uench((ine 
“ nguage effected by Lavoisier 
00 Morveau, Bcrthollet, and 
le prelude to tho reform of 
_ . aichemiatic jurgou science, 

iflj^TO no fellowship. The new 
change for fihy yearn, and 
modifications, to meet tho 
The acceptance of the 
by the defined 
V t ii^.]^VQi 8 ier ’8 Trade elhnm- 
the history of 
ft change 
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ko fundament^ accomplished flueh ease. Tho parti- 
sans of phlogiston did not, it 19 ^ true, abandon the field 
without a struggle. In Berlin they met Lavoisier’s demon- 
strations by burning him in effigy, gfad in Paris Lam^therie 
conducted, in the Jout ml de Phys^que^ a fierce polemic 
against the party of innovation. The controversy was, 
however, brief, and its issue visibly certain. BdTore the 
end of the centuiy tht iti mined chemistry wae everywhere 
in a position of uiuontcstid triumph 

The enlightened activity of Lavoisier was no less con- 
spicuous 111 his adiniiiistiativ l than 111 his scientific capacity. 
A prominent member of tlit budy of 1 umors general dunng 
twenty one ycais, he obtained tlio abolition of certamWaxes 
ecjually onerous and uiiprodurlive, and caintd the gratitude 
of the Jtv\s of Metz by itlieving Ihtiii fium an oppressive 
impost Appointed diiector ot the puwdti woiks by Turgot 
in 1776, ho not only suppicssed thu vcvatioub seaiches for 
saltpctie in tho cclliis ot piiv itc houses, but suciecded in 
quadiupliiig tin* piodiu e ot the cunimodit} He, inoieover, 
improved the niinnfactuie of gunpowder so as to add one- 
third to its explosive ioitc, tbcicby 1 tve ising till previous 
supciioiity ot f iiglish ovei Frentli cudninti His philan- 
thiupic /lal was displaycil in the proviiiLi d asstmbl} of tho 
Oik mils 111 1787 In the^cai tollowiu^ he was attached 
to the Oiissed cstoinpte, and pic suited a Kp( itnl itsopc'ra- 
timis, \o\cml»ti 21, 178P, to the C’oijstitiu iii Assembly. 
In 1700 he sat 011 the commissimi of wc iglits and measures. 
In 17*U he btcanie tommissu} to the tinsui}, where he 
cst iblishcd a System of actounts c>f iincMinplc d puiutualit^. 
l{i<lULstid by the Nation il Assembly to stt foilli a iu*w 
scheme of tixation, ho composed a ticatise A la li /ns-c 
hmliniaU (h la ot wliuhan evtiact, punted at 

the public evpensL., shows liini to luve be eii p issf^std of 
sound and libeial views on politnal nonoinv In shoit, 
to cpiotc tn© Wold's of Lihnde, “Livoi'sier was to bo 
found evei)wheie” But those were tinus when to be 
conspicuous was to be in peiil On tho 2d ot May 1794, 
Dupiii, a meinUi ot the Convention, prcsinted a fuvolous 
accusation aguust tho whole of tho c x t.umtis gi neial, 
whose wealth eonstitutid in itstlf an intxpiible ciimo 
Lavoisier found a hiding place for u da} or two in tho 
deserted apirtments of the Ac ultni} but, healing tint his 
absence was likely to pu'iiuliLe tho c'mse of his rolk iguea, 
he vuluntaiil} gave hinnell up Ht thought it inij t'^siblo 
that his life could be taken, but expected the contise ition 
of his piopcit}, when, as he told LalancU, In pioijostcl to 
Clin Ins bread as an apothec u} Halt nu inures, Innvcvor, 
weie not in favour with tho iLVolution ii} tnbuiul. On 
tho Cth of Ma}, hi, with twentv '^L\Ln otherN cd the hamo 
piofcssion, was condemned to the guillotim, niul, two days 
litei, the sentcnie was e\niied into i Mention “ Jl ne leur 
a iallu,” Lagr.mgi lemiikul, “<|uuii inoiiicnt pour fair© 
tuiubei cclte tite, et cent aniuts pint etie no sulliront pas 
pour cn upioduiio iiin sinibhbli ’ It is said that a 
pititum pn sente d in his fivoui nut with tho brutal reply. 
“The II public his no luid oi \in<nit\ ” He was preceded 
cm the sc itlold b} M. Piul/e, whoso gifted daugl^gr he 
had mauled in 1771. He kit no posterity. 

1 o tlu gltt ot i ti iU''H inh Tit int< Ih 1 1 Ls> oiMt i joiiu d the i h irnis 
of II nohlt piisou out wiiniing iiiiniuis ili wisfiithful t > liis 
lihiuls, cliuitdili t I tliL pool i iiioihl htishind ind i | nii>tu 
pUhlu silXlllt UlsfuiU IS tlu ufoillUI ot (hillllst \ Ustsil 
Singh disc ON (IV hut IS involvid in tlu tiist pnm iphs ot tlu i v 
(suCiiiMisiii p tt) 1 It w \s Ills gu it iiu nj[ t hivinijl tlu 
hdiiut t)u uU ) a I iti ot tlu lihoiutor} l^liuiiilit itivt nilvsii- 

thushtiaiiu hi tlu lust tiiiu pissihlo. and i « tu mu il ua ti n k 

in his h mils til n illoimot in algubi m d < (|u itu u Jli'^httoi 

stuilies wtit ot I {hvMologu il iluruitii, iiul M Dun i 1 1 tul 

among liis | iptis .1 pme bhownij^ tint lu hul i uvi I u a 
remaikable anlKipation ot movkrn views uuiurmn/ th ulatiois 


9 (Simei, tom. 1 . p. 108. 
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o! organic to itiotj^nic nature. He wl«]^bablytW first 
systematic attention to agricultural chemistry, and obtain^ 
^practi^ success of doubling the produce of a large farm by 

near Hlois. A striking poof of bis disinterestod humanity is 
iiaftbrded by n longiuiii painful investigation of nutrelyingsutMitanrcs 
carried out .solely with a viea' to averling acciaonts in sewers. Not 
liho b‘a.st notable of his iicliievemeiits is that of having first formed 
a clear id»M as to the nature of gases, and of matter generally in it.*? 
relation U ht*at. Ho held that bodies exist in the solid, liquid, or 
gasooim states ueo«>nliiig as the attraetive force of their particles is 
Kupciior, otpiaK or inferior to the repulsive aetion of an universal ly- 
ditfiiM'd, imponderable llui»l which he called “caloric.” DilVeicnci-s 
ot .spcciHc hiMt he attributed to ditferem'cs of inter-molocuhir .sjvhv. 
The tlicorv, put f»»rwar'l by him with due rc.scrve, formed a u.srful 
if not indispensable preliminary to further ]»rogiv.ss. lie was the 
inventor of the ga.sonieter, and, jointly witli Laplace, his coadjutor 
in a s<#ies of e\j)erimeiit.s on spccilic licat, of the calorimeter. 


-L A W 

^ the oi Ijatbiidsf WAH MMmed in feruT 

vol$..4to' by tte Goveroment o( Napoleon HI., UAder thb title 
CBuv^. dc par lea soina <k atm U 

Ministre da Paris, 1864-68. This publicdtio.* 

comiirises, toidos the wb^ka ali^ittdy menti^od, Opfuaeules p^aiqun 
et ehimiquea (1774), a large' ntimber of memoirs from the Aoedemy 
volumes (during the twenty ywi» 1770-80 he contributed no less 
than fifty-eight), and numeroM letMre, lihte, did rdports relating , 
to the various affairs in which he wits, en|^d. At tno .time of hS 
death he was preparing awedittoiji of his ^llected wofles, and thq 
jmrtions ready for the press were'publtdied by his widow in 1806, 
111 two 8vo vols. entitled MSmoirea 'df'VklmU* The plates in the* 
7'rifife lUem^ntaire were drawn and engrav|4 ^ Madame Lavoisier. 
Jiiographical notices of Lavoisier ^re inPourcitiy'sAolfci;, and 
by Lalamle in ScluTor’s NaMrdgt^ Jena, .1706. For an account of. 
liis discoveries see Duiims, Lnemis sivr la Chimiqvs, and. 

Bechump, Lvtires llistoHqucs mr la Oh/imui^ ' (A. IIL C. ) 


LAW 

T he present article will be limited to the consideration types of tbo questions' proper to thio inquiry. Skiftin|f 
of the pbenonuma presented for study by positive laws, our jioint of view, but still regarding systems of law in thUi 
The objects wliich laws ought to subserve, the piiiiciplesof mass, we may consider them; not &s stationary, but as 
legislation, the sphere of hnv, the province of government, , changeable and changing, we may fisk what gener^ features 
and other topics of a similar nature which are generally to ' aie exhibited by tne ictord of the change. This, some- 
be found in wu-itiiiijs ])rofes.sing to treat of law in the what crudely put, may serve to indicate the field of 
abstract have been disciisseii under the heading (Jovkun- i historical juiif»prudoncc In its ideal condition it would 
MENT and clsewliero. It will be convenient, and it w'll I be j lequiie an acciiiatc record of the history of all legal 
following the lines of a very remarkable dcvelopiiient of h> steins as its miitenal. As yet the record is exceedingly 
English thought, to take actual law^s as jio.dtive facts, iucum[>h‘te, and the results are proportionately limited, 
without reference to their goodness or budnes.-, and Hut whether the material bo abundant or scanty, the 
examine, so far a.s it can be done wdthin tlic limits nt our method is the same. It seeks the explanation of institu- 
command, the character which they present when looked ! tions and hgal principles in the facts Of history. Its aim 
at from ditlerent point.s of view’. This conceptitm of the is t«' show’ liow a given rule came to bo whatdt is. The 
science of law', which is closely related to the sriemtitic legislative source — the emanation of tbo rule from a 
ideas of tlie time, his been developed by the eflbrts of the } sn\eieigii authority — is of no impoitance here; what is 
modern school Kiii;lish jurists. In former times the impoitant is tho moial source — tbejfconnexion of the rule 
Bciencc of liiw’ rnP iut anything but science as we Iinve been with the ideas prevalent during *bODteinporary periods, 
taught to eonceive it by physical phiI<»sophcrs. It meant This imthod, it is evident, involves, not only a comparisoni 
if anything a philosophy of legal principles not necessarily of successive stages in the history of the same system, but 
related to any system of actual law’. A philosophy of laws a compaiison of diflorcnt systems,. of the Roman with tho^ 
actually existing in fact is what w’o in England at least Ihiglisb, of the Hindu with the Ir&h, and so on. The 
should now consider ilni .science of hnv to be. Hy universal 1 istmicil method as a))plied to law may be regarded as a< 
consent tho Komewhiit shifting term jurisprudence has bc’cn special example of tho method of comparison. The 
limited to this ini.aiiing Juri.sju'iidence is the science of <ompaiativ( method is leally employed in all generalizationa 
positive law’s. The prosont articht will attempt to present .d»out l.nv , for, although the analysis of legal terms might 
simply the leading prim-iphs and conclusions of juris- bt (onducted with exclusive reference to^one system, the» 
prudence. advantage of testing the result by ^reference to other 

The human race may be conceived as parcelled out into ,s) stems is obvious But, besides theue0of comparison for 
a number of di.stinct groups or socictifis, differing greatly purposes of aimlysis and in tracing the phenomena of tho 
in size ami circiimsLarice.s, in ]»hy'*ic:d ami moral character- ginwth of laws, it is evident that for the purposes of 
istics of all kinds. But they all rc.semldL* each f)t her in ibis piartical legislation the comparison of different systeme 
that they reveal on examination certain rules of emiduct in mi) yield important results. Lawli/ere contrivances for 
accordance with whi::h the relation^ of the imuidiers iitfrr bunging about rciLiin dofillH^l endf^Ktbe larger of which 
are governed. Such rules wo iii-ay for the present, with- are i<lcntical in all systems. ^ The comparison of these 
out anticipating a somewhat dillicult di^cu.s.sion, term law's, contrivances not only servos tobrifig^illSsirrealobjed^ often 
1-lach society ha.s its own system of laws, ami all the obscuicd as it is in details, into dmlsir view^ but'' en^Uest 
Kvsterns, ho far as they are knowui, constitute the appro- legislators to see where the contri^fhllp6B 
priate subject matter of jurisprudence. The jurist may how they may be improved* 

deal wKh it in tho following ways. He may first of all The “ science of law,’’ as the w^|^ni6J||i&VhUy 06^ 
examine t lie leading concefttions common to all the systems, means the examination of layf^ ' or other 
. or in other words define the leading terms coinriion to them of the ways just indicated. 1 t of 

. all. Such ani the terms faw itself, pro/tertp, laws wliich exist or have givsen society 

crime, and so forth, w’hich, or their equivalents, may, in fact — in other wordfl^ poriri'riMlI^; nfad it means an 
notwithstanding' delicate difforences of conn<itatLofi, be examination not limited of particular' 

regarded as conimon terms in all systems. Tlmt kind of systems. Analytical jurisprit^lip^^P^m l^gland aaao* 
inquiry is what i-i known in England as analytical juris- ciated chiefly with the whose 

prudence. It rcgatvls the conceptions wdth which it deals Province of 

as fixed or statlonaiy, and aims at expressing them dis- Sod cott"’ 

linctly and exhibiting their logical rolation.s with each other, tinned at a later date view by 
What is really meant by a right and by a duty, and what Bentham. He ihe obteioed 

is the true bonnexiun between a right and a duty, are 
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tti^ering mt^sins which later jurists hsve b^toved 
upoa-itheiar;/ '. 

^li^uV^ret position is tp. distinguish between laws 
prppeHifr, 60 calieii and laws impniperly ^ called. In ^ny 
of the old(^ |rriters Pis law, we find the various senses in 
which the W^ld grouped together as variations of 

bna comipod meanmg, Thus Blaclutone advances to^ bis 
proper .sUbj^bt, uiiuh|sipal lavs, through ( 1 ) the laws of 
inanimate matter, (2) jthe lavs of animal nutrition, digestion, 
<fec., (3) the Inws of 'nature, which are rules imposed by 
Qod on men and discoverable by reiiHoiualoue, and (4) the 
revealed or Divw^ law/ vhich is part of the law of nature 
directly expopniiSd by God. All of these are connected 
by this common element that they are rules of action 
dictated by Some superior being.” And some such 
generalization as this is to be fouml at the basis of most 
treatises on jurisprudence which have not been composed 
under the influence of i/he anj^lytical school. Austin 
disposes of it by the distinction tluit some of those laws are 
commands, Whue others are not commands. Too so-called 
laws of nature are not commands ; arc iiniformitie.H 
which resemble commands only in so t'ar as they may bo 
supposed to have been ordered by sotno intelligent being. 
But they are net commands in the only proper sense of 
that word, — ^they are not addressed to rcu^ouable beings, 
who may or may not will obedience to them. Laws of 
nature are not i^dres^d to anybody, and there is no po.s 
siblo question of obedience or disobedience to them. Austin 
accorcUngly pronounces them laws improperly so called, lind 
confines hia attention to laws properly so called, whicli are 
commands addiessed by a human superior to a human 
inferipr. 

This distinct!^ seems so simple and obvious that the 
energy and evenebitterness with whicli Austin insists upon 
it now seems superfitifous. But the indisr;riminate identiii- 
cation of everything to whicdi common speech gives the 
name of . a law was, and still is, a fruitful source of con- 
fusion. Blackstone’s statement that when God “put matter 
into motion He establUhed egrtain laws of motion, to which 
all movable matter must conform,” ati<l that in those crea- 
tures that have neither the power to think nor to will such 
laws must be invariably obeyed, so long as the creature 
itself subsists, for its existence depends on that obedience, 
imputes to the la)y of gravitation in respect of both its 
origin jmd its ea^soution the qualities (»f an Act of Parlia- 
ment. \ On the Qthjpr hand the qualities of the law of 
' graviMj|a(m are il^puted to certain legal principles which, 
under ''tW nam0 of the law of nature, arc asserted to bo 
binding aH otOT'Ihe globe, so that “ no human laws are of 
any vali^iy,' contrary to this.” Nonsense like this so 
exaspeiai^ -Id^ustin,.^^ he never fails to stigmatize the 
use ^ natural IiHts in the sense of scientific facts as 
improper^ or as metaphorical. A later writer has pointed 
out thi^t l0w the scientific sense has accxuired a position 
of its oVn/trom wJbich it is impossible to dislodge it, and 
Which 'invmvas non^ of the ambiguities and confusions 
against. Vhich^Austiia {untested. It would be as reasonable 
for the man of spiimee as for the jurist to set up his own 
conception of . .1^^^# the only legitimate one. There is 
perhaps oni^J^a of inquiry where the two opposed 
oonceptiona W to be found entangled. The 

*^ laW8 " lUomy" still hover in tlto minds of 

many betw^eh:/;;^ " and the scientific conception. 

Certain 'eOcini " ^irhufiples appear to have acquired a 

double ohaxactel, jqf scientific generalizations, and 
'that e(-.0|il0a Whi^ disobeyed. Measures are pro- 

nounjbed ji^^ laws of political economy, 

with a vhgueVjm] t' that the^ being laws of natuic 
any particularly heinous. 

or figurative laws, we 


restrict ourselves to those laws which are commands. 
This word is the key to the analysis of law, and accordingly 
a large portion of Austin’s work is occupied with the 
determination of its meaning A command is an order 
issued by a superior to an inferior. It is a signification of 
desire distinguished by this peculiarity that “ the party te 
whom it is directed is liable to evil from the othA*, in case 
ho comply n 8 t with tlic ch‘sire.” “If you are able and 
willing to harm me in case I comply not with your wish, 
the expression of your wisli amounts to a command.” 
Being liable to evil in case I comply not with the wish 
which you signify, [ am (touml or obliged by it, or I lie 
under a duly to obey it. The evil is called a and 

the command or duty is said to be s<itirti<mcd. by the chance 
of incurring the e\il. The tim e terms onnmand, duty^ 
an<l muHiou. are tlius inseparably connected. As Austin 
expresses it in the language of formal N>gie, “each of the 
three terms signifies the same notion, but each dnioteu a 
diifercnt [)art of that iiidion, and nnnofts tlie re.siduo.” 

All commands, however, are not law’.s. That term is 
reserved for those commands which oblige, generally to the 
X>crforinam‘e of acts of a elass. A command to your servant 
to rise at sucli an hour on such a imnning is a particular 
command, but not a law or rule ; a command to rise always 
at that hour is a law or rule Of this distinction it is 
suHicient to say in the meantime that it involves, nheii wo 
come to deal with positive laws, the rejection of i)aiticnlar 
ena'^tment.s to which by invetenite n.'^age the term law 
would ciirtainly be ap^died. On the other hand it is not, 
according to Austin, luicessary that a true law should bind 
persons as a class. Obligations imposed on the grantee of 
an oHice specially created by parliament wiuild iniply a 
law; a general order to go into mourning addressed to tha 
whole nation a particular occasion would not be a Lnv. 

So far w'o have arrived at a definition f»f laws pMq»erly 
so called. Austin holds supcri«>rity and inferiority to bo 
necessarily implied in command, and such statenioiits nn 
that “laws emanate from superiors’' to be the merest 
tautology and trifling. Elsewhere lie sums up the charactcr- 
isticB of true laws as ascertained by the. analysis tlius : — ■ 
( 1 ) laws, being commands, einanate from a tlcterininate 
source; ( 2 ) every sanction is an e\il iinnexed to a coin- 
niaiid , and ( 3 ) ev.ery duty imj»Iicsa coniniaml. .ind ehielly 
means obnoxioiisne.ss to the evils annexed to commands. 

Of true laws, those only .an* tlie subject of juris- 
j>rudeiice> wdiich are laws strictly so called, or [)o.sitive laws. 
eVustin accordingly ]>rocceds to distinguish positive from 
other true laws, w hich are either laws .«ct by (’od to men 
or laws set by men to men, iu»l, however, as political 
superiors nor in pursuance a legal l ight. ’I’ho discussion 
of the first of these true but not p.jsitivc laws leads Austin 
to his celebrated discussion of flu* I tilitarian tbeo^y^ The 
law's set by God arc cither revealed or iinrcvealed, f.c., either 
cxiiressed in direct command, or made know'n to men in 
one or other of the ways denoted by such phrase? as the 
“light of nature,” “natural reason, ’ “dictates of nature,” 
and 80 forth. Austin maintains that the iirinjiple of 
general utility, basc<l ultimately on the assumed bene- 
voleiico of God, is the true index to .such of Ills commands 
aa lie has not chosen to reveal. Hia cxposititin of the 
meaning of the prineiplo is a most valuable contribution 
to nu»ral science, tln>iigh he rests its claims ultimately on 
a ba.si 8 which many of its supporters would disavow'. And 
the w'holo discussion is now generally cr»%r lem ned as lying 
(uit.side the projH'i* scope »>[ the treatise, altlnvugh tlie i Msen * 
for HO eondeinning it is not alw'ays correctly slated. Fi is 
found in sueh a.s.siimptions of fact as that llicrc is a God, 
that Ho has i.ssued coiniiiands to men in wli.it Austin calls 
the “ trill Iis of revelation,” that Ho designs, the happiness 
of all His creatures, that there is a predomimqicc of good in 
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the order of tho world — which do not now commai]|jd .uni-, 
versal assent. It is impossible to place these propositions 
. on the same scieiitiiic footing as the assumptions of fact 
with reference to liuinan society on w^hich jurLsprndenco 
rests. If the “Divine laws *’ were facts like Acts of Parlia- 
ment, it is conceived that the discussion of their character- 
istics would not be out of place in a scheme of juris- 
prudeneo. 

The second set of laws properly so calletl, which are iu»t 
poshUe laws, con.sists of three clns.^es : (1) those wlilch 

arc set by men living in a state ot nature ; (2) those which 
are si-t by sovereigns but not as political superiors, w lien 
one sovereign commands another to act according to a prin- 
ciple of international law ; ami (.‘1) those set by subjects 
but not in pursuance of legal rights, 'rhis group, to which 
Austin gives the name of positive morality, helps to explain 
his cmicei>tiou of po>ilive law*. Mm arc living in a state 
of nature, or a state of anarchy, w’hen they are not living 
in a state of government or ns members of a political society. 

“ ToUtical society” thu.s becomes the central fact of the 
theory, and suiiie of the objections that have been ui\:ed 
against it arise from its being applied to conditions of life in 
which Austin would not have admitted the exist ciuc t»f a 
political society. Again, the third set in llio gronj» is 
intimately cuiiiiccted with po.sitive laws on tho one li.ind 
and rules of po'.iiivc morality which are not oven law.s 
properly so callctl on ilu* t>ther. Thus laws ‘ -'t b\ subjiM ts 
in convMpience of a legal right are clothed with Jegal 
sanction-, ami are Ixw.-^ positive. A law set by gu.irdian 
to ward, in [iui>ii;tncc of a right which the gnanlian i.N 
bound to o.xciTi>e, is a positive law pure and simi»li‘ ; a 
law set by master to slave, in pui>uanco of a legal right 
which ho is not bound to exercise, is, in Austin's ]dirase- 
ology, to be regarded both a [)nsitivo moral rule ami as 
a positive law.^ ( )n the other linnd the rules sot by a club 
or society, and enforced uptai its memhors by exclu>iuri 
from tlui si»ciety, but in)t in pursuance of any legal right, 
are laws, but not j^or^itivc laws. They are iiiqu rative ami 
proceed from a determinate source, but they have no Icgd 
or political .saiic-tion. Ch»^ely cuiincctcd with this po.sitivo 
morality, cim^isting of true I)ut not p(»sitive law'.^ is the. 
positive morality w'Ikk-^i; rnlt'-. arc not la\v-> properly so called 
at all, though they are geneicdly denominated laws. Such 
are the laws of honour, the laws of fashiini, and, iiio.^t 
ini[»ortaiit of all, iiiteriiaiinii.il Liw. 

Xowlicre does Au.stiii’s phraseology come more bluntly 
into conflict with common u^age tlaiii in pronouncing tin; 
law' of nations (which in .substance is a cjin|»act body of 
well-d*fined rule.s resembling nothing .so innch as the 
ordinary rules of Jaw) to be not law.s at all, even in the 
w’ider serjAO of the teim. That the rules of a j)nvate club 
should be law properly .so calli-d, while tlie whole ma-s of 
iiiternatifaia! juii-prudence mere opinion, .shocks our 
sen-tc of the, jiroprieties of expre.^^ion. Vet Tio man was 
more l ar. fnl than Au'>lin to tibserve these pnjprictic.s. lie 
recojiii/.' ■ fiilly th*- futility of dotinitions wliich involve a 
p.iinlul -tnijuo'e with tlie* current of ordinary s[)eedi. Hut 
in the ]»r< -.-m iri tinre the a[>parent panilugi.',ni cannot be 
a\oiib;'l if we .1' pr tin- Imiitatioii of laW'* properly .so called 
to coruffi an ! , j.ro.*. .ding from a delerminate source. And 
that limit jti n i . gen-rally j»re.se.nt in our concijption of 
law' that to igm>r- It would lie a w'orsc anomaly than Ihi.s. 
Xri one find- fault with the statement that the .so-called 
code of honouf or the dictates of fasliion are not, properly 
fipdhking, law.',. W’e iig.el thf; .sarmj »itatemcrit applied to the 
law of nature, beeau"* it le-embles in ho many of its most 


* 'rtiM ajtpertr'i 1'» )h* .e. ir-ri 
*1' .luttaozcfl the rji.'i'ier to » 
’/I i-, .‘j afi't the I'lW 

why lh« law siiouM lie culliyi a 


•rv -itiofi. The so\»*rei"Ti 

law, ;illhMH'j:h not j*onipelliiJg him 
'I’ln-rf no >foo<l reason 

of pohitivu morality at all. 


Striking features — in tho ^rtointy of a large portion of it, 
in its^' terminology/ in its substantial principles — the most 
universal elements of det^, systems of law, and because, 
moreover, the assumption' that, brovfght it into existence 
was nothing else than this, thdt, it consisted of those abid- 
ing portions of legal systems ' which prvTail everywhere 
by their own authority. But, though' positive morality 
may not be the best phrase to descril;)^ such a coefe of rules, 
the distinction insisted on by Austin is . unimpeachable. 

The elimination of those laws properly and improperly so 
culled which are not positive .laws brings us to tho defini- , 
tion of positive law, which is the*keyetc^e of tho system. 
Every po.sitivo hiw' is “sot by a sovereign person, or sovereign 
body of persons, to a member or members of tho independ- 
ent political society wherein that person or body is sove- 
reign or superior.” Though possibly sprung directly from 
anotluT source, it is a positive law, by the institution of that 
pre.sent siworeign in th/i character of a political superior. 
The question is not us to the historical ongin of tho prin^, 
cipic, but us to its pivjsent authority. “ Tho legislator 
he, not by whose authority the law was fiinst made, but by' 
whose jiuthority ilr continues to be law'.^^ .This definition' 
involves tho unulysisof the connected expi^^ions sovereignty, 
and huh fn mlvnt political socUtyf and of deter- 
niinufr --which lust analysis Austin performs in con- 
nevion with that of commands. These are all excellent 
ex.inqdcs of the logical method of**which'he was so great 
a master. The broad results alone need be noticed here. 
In order that a given society may form a society political 
and indtqnuidcnl, the generality or hidh oi its racnibeiB 
mn.st be in a Imhit of obedience to a certain and commou 
superii*r ; wliilst tliat certain person; or body of persons 
must not be hnhifintlhj obedient to a certain person or 
body. All the italicized words point to circumstances 
under whicli it might bo diilicult./.o say whether a given 
society is piditical and independent or not Several of 
these Aufttin has discussed, — the state of things in 
which a political society yields obedience which may or 
may not be called habitual d^o sdme (Bxtornal power, and 
tin* state of things in which a political society is divided 
between conteinliiig claimants for sovereign puw'er, and it 
i.s uncertain w hich shall prevail, and over how much of tllS 
.society. So long as that uncertainty remains we *have a 
.stito of iniarrhy. Further, an independent society to be 
[lolitiral inu.st not fall below a number which can only 
i-alled con.siilemble. Neither then in a state of anarchy,. hor" 
in inconsiderable communities, nor ,amoi)g xnen living in a 
Htate of nature, have we the proper phenomena of a politick 
society. 'Phe last limitation goes some way to meet the most, 
.sciiuus criticism to which Austin's system ias been exposed^* 
ami it ought to be stated in his own,, .words. He suppose 
a .society which may be styled independent, which, is coin^ 
.^idcrable in nnmber.s, and which is in ai&vageor oxtrem^dy 
b.irburous comlition. In such a society,; ‘Hhe bulk of^ife 
inembers i.s not in tlie habit of obcdjien<?e to one dj^dr.tlije: 
same siqierior. Fur the purpose. .pf .at.taclting an external 
enemy, or for the purpose of repelling au attack, ihe bulk 
<»f it.-^ member.H wdio are capable of l^pwhg arms .submit^ 
t<» one leader oi one body of loadpiii^jj^^t^ as BOon as that 
I'nierifency pa.s.ses the transient Slib 


society re.verts to the state ^ 

ordiruiiy Htate. The bulk of families which 

cumposi* the given society renae^J 
•wii peculiar chief, but thosp^r*^ 

.selves independent 80cieti^\<'' 
jcricted into one political 
ibedience to one coip] 


.as. soon as 
rljbiipeasps, and the 
deemed ita 


(simply or strictly sp.stjy 
of that society. The " 
tho i*ulk of ^th( 



pbedicnce tq^ts 
'^Societies ajre them* 
)t united and con»- 
Jibitual and general 
Ihd . there is no law 
can be calted, the law 
B which are cpmiflott to 
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customary laws — that is to say, laws which are f set or 
imposed by the general opinion of. the community, biit are 
not enforced by Icgal br political sanctions.** Such, he 
says, are the savage societies of hunters and fishers in 
North, Amoi^ca, and such were the Germans as described 
by Tacitus/ ^e taJces no account of societies in an 
dintermediate stage between this and the condition which 
coDstitutos political society. 

We need not follow the analysis in detail. Much 
ingenuity is displayed in grouping the various kinds of 
government, in detecting the sovereign authority under the 
disguises which it wears in the complicated State system 
of the United States or under the fictions of English law, in 
elucidating the precise meaning of abstract political terms. 
Incidentally the. source (jf many celebrated fallacies in 
political thought is laid bare. 'Jliat the question who is 
sovereign in a given state is a question of fact and ii(»t of 
law or morals or religion, that tjie sovcr* ign is incapable 
of legal limitation, th^t law is such by the sovereign's 
command, that no real or asHumed mrupact can limit bis 
action — are positions which Austin has been accuse<l of 
enforcing with needless iteration. He Ims cleared them, 
however, from, the air of paradox witli which they hntl 
been previously encumbered, and his influence was in no 
direction more widely felt than in inaKiug them tlie 
commonplaces of educated opinion in tlo.s generation. 

Passing from these, we may now consider wlmt has Iummi 
said against the theory, which may ha summed up in the. 
following termfiL Laws, no matter in what foim tbef In; 
expressed, aro in the last resort reducible to commands s(‘t 
by the person or body of persons who an^ in fact sovereigns 
in any independent political society, 'riie sovereign is tlie 
person or persons whose coiiuniuuls are habitually obeyed 
bythegreat bulk'of thecottimunity; and by an independent 
society we mean that such sovereign h(‘ad is not Idinself 
habitually obedient to any (»ther determinate body of 
persons. The society must bo sutliciently mimcrous t<» be 
considerable befpre wo can speak of it as a political society. 
Prom commanC^jWith its inscparablu incident of sanction, 
cornu the duties and rights in terms of wliieh laws are for 
the most part expressed. Ihily means that the person of 
whom it is predicated is liable [o the sanclion in case he 
fails to obey the command. Kiglit moans that the person 
of whom it is predicated may set the sanction in operation 
in case the command be disobeyerl. 

■ Before noticing the considerahlo 1 truly of hostile criticism with 
^hich in th^ inain we are unable to agree, we may here iiit^-r^ 
doubt whether the condition of imlt']iemlence on the 
“of the head' of a edmmunity is esscnlial te the legal analvsiv It 
seom.'s to US that wb have all the. elcim uts (»!' a tme law ]nvsi*Tit 
when w© point toacoimnuniiy Inibitnallv uluulieiit to the authonty 
of a person, or detsrminato l»ody of |»r!s<Mjs, no nmtfer what tin* 
relat&us of that superior may be to any c.\ii rnal or .su]»erinv |ui\\i r. 
Prov^ed that Hu fajet. .the coiuinarul.s of t In l:iwgi\er me tlmsi- lu*- 
yond^^which ■ the cdinmuiiity never kuik.s, it .sicm.s imnniferial to 
inquire whether this lawgiver in turn takes his onlcis from som.- 
hody also ot in habitually obedient to sin li ord« r.s wlicn given. One 
jiny Htnngiue a community govemeil hy a <h |»i ii(lent lcgislat«)nal 
;boay or person, while the supreme soviui ign wimsr nmreseiitaiivf 
and uomi in.ee such body, Or peraon nuiy he never diitM'tly addresses 
the Oommunity at aU.* ’’Wo do not see fliat in sm-h a case anytliing 
IS gained iu cleanMMW,,represeutiiig the law (»i’ the enrumunity as 
aet by the'^UZGl^ir,.^(S{v^r than the dependent legislator. Kor is 
the uHcertainTneht th^hltiniate seat »)f ]»ower n(‘ci's-!.iry to ilcline 
political aocioticH." ll%at| W^ g^d when we suppo.s** a comniunity to 
be in the habit of obed{|^ce.to a isiiigle person or to a delerininute 
of perebna.^ i r 

• Jhe use of toe .^tjvot^MqOminaiid*' is not milikely to lead t«» n 
miSGOUceptiou of meaning. AVheii ive say that, a law is 

s command of thosoVerSi^, Vfs are apt to think of the St»vereigii as 
enunciating the rulo lii^ra^tiou far the. first time. Many law.s are 
not tr^eaple.^ the^S0^3‘6|^i^t.i^ll in this sense. Some are basiMl 
immbmbrial practlcwSoi^c can lie traced to the influence of 
pnvate citizens, wncthbl^' p^tfiing lawyers or writers on law, ami 
m rnoHt countiiea a vasfebodj^^bf law owes its existence ns such t<i 
wia fm thali w Jaw in some other society. The 


griiat bulk of raodnm law owes its existence and its »ha]>e ultimately 
to the labours of the Koman lawyers of the einpin-. Au.->tin s 
deiiiiition has nothing to do with this, the historical origin ot laws. 
Most hooks dealing with law in the abstract generali/** the modes 
in which laws may he oi iginated under the name of the “ .source.'< ” 
of law, and one of tlusc is legnslation, or the direct coiiiTiiand of 
the sovereign ImmIv. TIh* eoimexion of laws with e:ich oth»T aa 
}»riiieiple.s is ]jroperly ihi- sulijret matter of historicaf jiirispiu- 
denee, tlie i(h*al pfrfi-( tii*ii of wliieh wnuld ho the e.stahli.shmeiit of 
tie* geiiei.d law.s govnniiig the evoIulif»ii of law' in the frehiiieal 
sell'll*. Au.''tiii*s (letiiiilu»!i looks, not to tlie autlioiship of tho liiw' 
as ;i prin< ijtjr, not lo iK or oiiginator, hut to the person 

or p«*?'v<>ii-. wlio in tie* la-^t <musi* il lo he obeyed. Jf a given 

rule Is (‘Illofeeil 1)^ llie sdVi iel:.-n If js a law. 

It ni.l\ he ( t.liVMlIi'Tlt I » IK. til.' Il, Ir All. it is ll-vU;dly Said Jihoiit 
tlie soniei'^ol I iw . a-, lie- - ' pi . --i.,ii s.imi tiiiK ', . s a stiiinhling- 

hloek ti* the .ipj.i-i*. iatiMii ..f \ii lii,' , -teni. In tlie rt/r/u/if juris 
of jiny giieii I oiinti V i»iih a pi.rhiin dI tli<* laW', is liaeiMi»le to tlie 
dllect expies-nm ot his enfniiMiii!-, h\ iln- si.\,njgn. I.egislation 
is one, hut only one, (.1 t}ji. M.m. , s (.{ l.m. { poiiiims of tlie 
law may Ih- li I. . able t'» •■tlfi 

dilleimt stein .. 
tlie w.'ivs in will 
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Th criticism of Austiirs analysis i'*s. Iwd iKcdf iulo two 
dillerciit Mds id' (dijuctiims. Om iihilisto tliu tlii-ory of 
.sovereignty which underlies it; the (dher to its alleged 
failure l»» include rules which in cuiunion p*drlanoe aro 
laws, ami wliich it is felt ought lo be iiicUuled in any 
sati'sfaetnry «leiinilion »»f J in . As the latter is to snmo 
extent anticipated and admitted hy Austin himself, we may 
deal with it first. * 

A recent writer* has been at great’ pains to eollect a 
number ef laws tir lules 4»f law whieh (h» not S4|Uare with 
the Austinian ih lltiition of law as a 4‘ommand cn atn^j rights 
ami diilii’S. d’nke the rtile that ‘‘every will inn.-T e • in 
writing.’’ It is a \erv eircnitous way vl hniku.^ ai 
tilings, ;.''i‘oiding to Air llarii.s(»n, to say,' ‘..if su-h a rule 
cn'iile.s a speeilie right in any ileterminal* ;ui on -f a 
definite th'sei iplion. So, again, the nil*, th.i ‘ i leg.uw *•> 
the witness ef a will is vidil.” Such a rule i.s i . “ .h igiied 

to give anyone any riglils, but sini}dy t.' ]M«d. . t the public 
ngjiirist wills made under undue inlhieiice .\gain, the 


' Mr Frodcnc Harrison in ilic J''orini(jhtiij A’, 'uu x.\xl. ). 
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technical rule in Shelley^a case that a gift to A for life, 
followed by u to the heirs of A, is a gift to A in fee 
simple, is proiionureJ to bo inconsistent with tho definition. 
It is un iillc of ingenuity to force any of these rules 

into a form in wliii'h they inigbt be said to create rights. 

This \\iMild ]»e a perfectly correct description of any 
attempt t\> take any of these rules si[)aialely and analyse 
it a ciuuplete eoiiiinaiid creating si>ecilic rights and 
dutitft. Ihit there is no oecasion for doing anything of 
the kiiil. It is not contended that oxery grammatically 
comi*lete .sentence in a textbook ora statute is pir^' a 
coiumand creating right.s and duties. A law, like any 
other e»niinand, inn.^t bo i‘.\]>re^''ni in words, and will 
reipiire tlie of tlir usual aid- to e.xjuvssiou. "Idu- gl‘-t 
of it may be expressed in a senti nee whieli, standing by 
itself, is iH>t intelligible; other sonttiu es locally se[)ar.it»' 
friun ihe [•iiiici[)al one may eniiiain the exceptions and tin' 
inoditieatioiis and tin* iiiti‘rj‘nt:itions to xvliich that is 
subjiM*t. In no one of tlu'-e taken by itself, but in tin* 
Rub-tance of them all taken ti'getlier, is the true law, in 
Austin’s .sense, to be loiind. Thus the rule that eveix will 
uiuvt be in wntinu i-a uieiv fiaguieiit <nily the limb of a 
laxv. It belonu- to tlh' rule whicli li.xes the right- of 
devisees or lia:itets nmhra will, ddiat rule in w hati xer 
form it may be « xpressod is, xxithout any strainiiii'^ of 
language, a eommand of tlie legi'-l.itor. That *‘e\ery 
person iiaiiud by a t» .stator in Ids last will and te.*-! am nt 
shall be entitled to the \uoperty thereby given hii. " is 
surely a coiuiiiind croiiiug rights ami duties. .\tt» r 
te-rament add “expi e-s^d in xvnting'^ it is still a caiinmaml. j 
z\dd further, “proxidtd hu ]»r not one of the xvitiiessc- tt) j 
the xxdll,’' and the command, with its [Uodnetof rights and ! 
duties, is .still thviw 1 leh of the snhlitions limits tlir | 
opei.ition of iht' eonim a I stated imperatixely in the iii t 
ricnteiice. So xxith th' rule in Shelley's case. It i' 

njsoivabjV into tiio luh ti every person to xvhoin an 

estate i^ gix m by a m' c* expressed in such ami 

fulch a WMv dill] tako ami siicli rights. To take 

iliiothvT exai'iplo trom ic •eisl itinii. .V statute juis^ed 
in ]S>1 eiiart-. m»tlini:_f • tli.oi tills, that an Act «*f 
ajMvni.ius .sH-s-idii shill 1 m tiiu«i if “ that meant 
“this.” It xvm.ild b tutih i!«d*--d To force this into 
confoiinity xviih Austiu’.s •b.iiniuoii treating it as a 
eonini.md addre.-scd to the jmlge.-, ami u- indiicctly cie.it- 
ing lights to have sm li a construction re-pi-cter' As it 
happens, the section of the previous .\ct referred to (the 
liLui’ils Act. l^SU) is an undeniable, command, addres.scd 
to tlie 1 h rgy, and impo.-,iiig upon tlnm a s[>ecilic duty. 


form to the extraneous matter with which they are 
mixed up. 

It has been said that Austin hiniHolf admitted to soilie 
extent the force of these objections. ^ He includes among 
laws which are not imperativo the following : — “ declara- 
tory laws, or laws explaining the import oMxisting positive 
law’, and laws abrogating or repealing existing positive law.*^ 
He thus associates them with rules of positive mobility and 
wdth liixvs xvliich are only metaphorically so called. This 
collocation is unfortunate and out of keeping with Austin’s 
method. Dcclaratiory and repealing laws are as completely 
unlike ])imitive morality and metaphorical laws as are the 
Jiixxs whicli he describes as jiroperly so called. And if wo 
avnid the »*iTur uf treating each separate proposition 
enunciated by the law’giveras a law, the cases in question 
need give us no trouble. Read the declaratory and the 
repealingstatutes along wuth the principal laxvs which they 
atl'cct, ami ihc result is pivs’fcctly consistent with the proposi- 
tion that all laxv is to be rc.solved into a species of coniniand. 
In the one case we have in the principal taken together xvith 
the intcrpretiitivi* slat iitc. a law, and W'hether it differs or not 
fri»m ihc laxv as it -.'xisted before the interpretative statute 
XX as pa.‘'scd makes no difference to the true character of 
the latter. It contributes along with the former to the 
c'rpiV'-t^ion of a comimiml xvliich is a true law. In the same 
xvay n pcaling statutes are to be taken together with th(5 
laxv.s xxhic.h tla y lepeal the result being that there is no 
law, iLo coiniiiaud, at all. It i.s xvholly unnecessary to clas.s 
tliciu as laws wliich an* iu*t truly imperative, eras excep- 
tions to the rule that laxvs arc aRpecies of commands. The 
cmidiiimtion of the two sentences in which the laxvgivcr 
has expres.sed liiiiiself, yields the result of silence— absence 
of law- xxhicliis in no way incompatible with the assertion 
j that a law, when it exists, is a kind of command. Au.stin’s 
! thei»rx does not logically require rii. to treat every Act of 
I railiament as bring a ctanplclc law m itself, and tliereforo 
i U» .-et aside a certain miiid.)er uf Acts of rarlianient as being 
CM eptifnis to the great generalization which is the basis of 

wLoh* system. *' 

lules of proci diire again Jiave been alleged to constitute 
I an thrr €xcrj>titin. Tliey cannot, it is said, be regarded 
a'- nminands iiix diving piinishinent if they be disobeyed. 
Nor is anything gainc-d by r-onsideritig them as commands 
iidilie—e«l to the jmlge and other ministers of the law. 
'Ih' ie may be no lioubt in the law of procedure a great 
ileal that is resolvable into laW’ in this sense, butitho 
great bulk of it is to be regarded like the rules of iiiter- 
pretaiion as entering into the substantive commands wdiich 


'I’iie tnu r'linToaiuI — the laxv — is to Ije foiin in the two 
Hf' ’iMfi- l.iki.n togother. 

All til!- r.,rifii-i.)n uriie.s from the fad that laxvs are not 
bA'ilijaijx ♦xpn' -id in inq»rrative trnii-^. Kxm in a 
m.t’j.i • -trill ilk'- tliat of Kiigland the gn-.jtbnlk o*’ Irgal 
mil - 1 - i;i Id 11 nndrr forms xvliich (lj.’-guis:r th(!ii' iinper.itivr 


arr laxvs. ddicy are descriptions of the sanction and its 
mode of xvoiking. The bare proliibition of murder with- 
out any j»cnalty to enforce it would not be a law. To 
I jaoijibit it umh r penally of death implies a reference to 
tlie whole machinery of criminal justice by which the 
]»»‘nalty is enforced. Taken by thertiselvcis, the rules of 


quality, a[.pL,a- prinrijihs, maxini'-, propo ition-. 

ol f.i ji li .tioii-. points- <d’ pIcadiliL' and prurf-diin-, 

ami IN'U in tlie statutes the iinjirrutixr torm 

Hut 'j'l.'iX’d. It might be said that the mole 

Jijatm' a i i -*• in i- the h--^ do it.-> individual i ule> tal.r 
the «• I i.' .f . iii.l-. The ;jreater portion of lioiiian 

law' I.- ixfu-. m t<Miih wJiirh would not nii.-beroim 
bciruliii* or .•^j iti-r.-.. d'lie in-titiitioiial xx'oik.-s 

ahound in pi drh hav** no legal sigiiitiiance 

at all, but xvjjjf • i;i.r .]> tinemi liriPfrom the triuj law 
in xvfiicl; thi.y !ii.' ‘-m'r,. dd* .i a/jy ilifferern'e in the fiiiTii.s 
of • xpie-'-ion. A- *Ttjoij.- about matter> of history, dubious 


jirocedure arc not, any more than canons of interpretation, 
i CMiiqdit*’ laws in Austin’s scuse of the term, put they 
foim part of the complete expression of true laws. They 
I ir/qily a l ommaiid, and they describe the sanction and the 
1 mode in w'hich it opiirates. 

A imuf^ formidable criticism of Austin’s position is 
that wliieli attacks the definition of sovereignty. There 
aie iduntries, it is said, where the sovereign authority 
ciiniiot by any stretch of language bo said to commend tho 
laws, umi y(!t where law manifestly exists. The ablest and 
till; ino.-t iiiodenito statement of this view is given by Sir 
Ib nry Maine in Early Hutary of IlMitUtioiMy p. 380: — 


s| 'f.'ilationH in pi.iloln^fv, ;ui«i n;th'xionH i>ii human con- 
du t rjie mixed up in tin, ..ane narrative wdth genuine 
rui ' 1 of Lv .• Word ol d -fiiption are u.sed, not words 
of MJtmriamU and rules 1 iw ashiinilate themselves in 


“ It iH from no i]MieiA] love of in6flsVii exstnples that I take one 
from I ncli.i, hut liocauso it him])ens to bs the most modem precedent 
in iKUiit . lil y instanw is the IncUan Jitovinoe called the Pttnjanb, the 
countiy of the Five KiToi% in ths stats in which it was for abotft 
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A <iuartcr of a century before its annexation to the British Indian 
empire. After passing through <ivcry conceivable phase of anarchy 
and donnant uiuirehy, it fwll under the tolcraljy eonsttlidatcd 
duiuiiiion of a half military half religiouH oligon;hy known os the 
♦Sikhs. The Sikhs theiittselves were aflerwanls nMluecd to subjec- 
tion by n single chieftain belonging to their onlcr, Bunject Singh. 
At lirst sigh* th^;re could bo no more peifm't cnibodinieiit than 
Jtunjeet Singh o. sovereignty as coih'civimI hy Austin. He was 
absolutely «lespotic. Kxcopt occasionjilly on liis wiM frontier lie 
kept the Tuost perfect order. Jle eouhl liavi* ctimriinndcd aTiy- 
thing ; the smallest disobedience to Ins ronimaiuls would have br< ii 
fnllowed by death or mutilation; and this was pr.i truily uell kn<»v. n 
to tin? enormous majority of his suhjecis. Vrt 1 «l«uibl wln ih* r 
on «'0 in all liis life ho i.S8Ued a 'omm.ind wlii*li Austin wouM < m 1I 
a law. lie took as his revenue a ]uoiliLii<)Us slmri- of tin- piodini* 
of the soil. Ho harried v\llag*-.s wlm li r. i .ib ilr.it*-*! at l*i- • \;n‘- 
tioiis, and he executed gnait ninuliois nt iu«u lie b.^vutl 
annies ; he laid all material of powci, au<l lie r\i p isrd it iii n.iiihus 
w.jvs. But he never imnie n law. 'rii«- iul«s winch icgulaiMl tin- ! 
live's uf his .suhjeets were denved fiom tlu ir niniu inoi ial us.il^c., and j 
lliiise rules were administered by doiiu'stic tiibunals in famili- s nr | 
viLage eoiiimunities — that i*? in grouj.^ no l.irgn- nr littb* larg* r i 
than those to which the appliealioii «.f Auruiu'- piiiieiph'-; iMuuoL | 

be ell'eeled oil his own admission Wit ho, j I .i) .uioity.*’ I 

So far as the nicro size of the Min'iniinity is romvrnod, | 
tlioru is no dilliculty in applying t in*, .\ustiiiijni thoory. In ■ 
postulating a considerably minu rous o«.fuimmity .Austin wus ; 
thinkingevidently of small isoluted -mups wliicli (‘oubl ind, 
without provoking a seiiso of tlio lidiculoiis bo tunind 
nations. Two or three families, let u -iij iMi-o, on-ftps ing 
a small island, totally Jiseonneeted ssiin uns great ))o\ver. ' 
would not claim to be and would imt be troatrd as an 
imhipendent political community. I’.ut it does not lo!4.*u 
that Austin would have regarded ilu- village eomniimitii s 
Bpokem of by Maine in tlie .saiiio light. Hero wo lia\o a 
great community, consisting of a \ast number of .mu. ill 
communities, each independent of Ibo other, and diseoii 
nected with all iho others, so tar us the adniiiiistration of 
anything like law is concern<*u. Sinipo.se in oaeli ease tliat 
the heailman or couticil t.iko> his oulor.s fnim riUii]eoi 
Singh, and enforces them, each in hi own .-^iihoro, relying 
ns the la.Ht resort on the force at the di>po.sal of tin* .suzerain. 
Tlie mere size of the seoaratc ooniiiiuuitie.s NN<udd make no 
sort of diHereiico tu Austin’s theory, lie Would piol»ably 
regard the empire of Runjeot Simrii as divided into.^m.dl dis 
tricts,' an assumption wdiieli inverts no <h»ui>t the true Id • 
torieal (»rder, the smaller group being gi Menilly mure ain ient 
than the larger. But provided tliat the other i*onditioiis 
jireviiil, the mere fact that tlie law is adiidni.stereil by 
local tiibuuala for minute areas sliould inakiv no dilVerenee 
to the theoty. Tho case de.seribeil by Sir Henry Maine i.', 
that of the undoubted pt)s.session of suj»reme power by a 
sovereign, coupled with the total ali.^eiiei? of any attempt on 
his part to orif/hiafe a law. Th.ir no doubt i.s, as we are 
told by tho same authority, “ the type of all Oriental com 
Inunitics in their native state durim; their rare interval" of 
peace and order. The empire wa.s in the main in each 
case a tax-gathoring empire. 'Ihe unalteialiie law of tin* 
Mndes and Persians Was not a law at all but an occasional 
command. So again Maine puts Ids position clearly in the 
followingi Bentences : — “ The Allienian a.".M*mbly made true 
laws for residents ot> Attic territory, but tlio dominion of 
Athens over her Bubject cities and islaiuls was clearly a 
tax-taking os distinguished from a legislating em[)iro.’' Sir 
Henry Maine, It will be observed, does not say that the 
sovereign asBombly did not command the laws in tho sub 
ject islands— -only thfl^t it did not legislate. 

In thfe same category may bo pluccil without much sub- 
Btantial diifei'once ml the societies that have ever existed 
on the face of the earth previous to the point at wldeh 
legislation becomes active. Sir Henry Maine is undonbt 
edly right in connecting the theories of Benthuin am! 
Austin with the overwhelming activity of legisJature.s in 
modern times. And formal legislation, as he has elsewhere 


shown, comes late in the histoiy of most legal systfms. 
Law is generated iu oilnir ways, which semn irreconcilubl-j 
with anything like Itgislatijin. Not only tho ta.v-giittM'uug 
emperurs of the Ka.■^t, imlillercnt to the condition of their 
subjects, but even avlivcly benevolent Govornmnnt.s have 
up tu a certain pnini Khl the law to grow by other means 
than furiiiJil eiiactnienr". What is r.r hirx mou?uj»uu.scd 
to tliu idea of a .-.nvt n i.n .-. eummand.’^ than the collection 
of ^school.'i of law I It lint “.sting ns with a sen-o 

of thii ridif uloii." ’ to ie ar jiriiieiplL's which are the oiit- 
coini; of long del)ate, bir.\i.ii I’mcnlian" and Siibinians 
de.-si-iibril Hi cunini.iiid" **1 tile ('riipeii>r / How is .sccta- 
riaid-'in in law p()>-ili!e ii ‘jji* " comni.ind is 

really ail that, i.. im.mi ov .! I.iu ' \o mental attitmlo 
more enrmmm than thir wlu !• n 1 tw as a natiiial 

produi t (li-eoverabli b; .i il'ii' . ni j riv t -1 e a i , r, much in 
the .same way as liie t;<e;- n! n • oi tii.- piineiples of 

matheiiialii* '^I’he ml lodiii-Lia pi-i'tji.iis ot .1 i.stuiiaii’.s 
/// v an; <-ertainI\ \vrii < .i h<,: j tl-i, | om; nt view, 
wldeh may al.-.o b.- di -tutu.i w.'ii- ni. niufli unfainn as 
the point ot \ li'W of (leriM.in I, /vinl }et tin; 

Kiigli."]i juri-t who ac<-i-[iN \i.-tii;’. po-n,! )[.■ a- hue tor 
till* Kiigli")! .-y-4em of our ov, a o’a\ '..i-uM h i . no dilliciilty 
in ai»plyinL'‘ it ti» Geimaii o: b'l'ium 1 j .\ ^le-r.d'd iiiuh r 
ihe inllm nre ot sueh id. i a" llj' • 

AlmIu, ivh rnm- to the U'liru- c-l‘ bmip*!.! Sir 

H. Maine .-^ay-i no doidit iijlillv tkit ’ i.' dud or 

could have dieaiiied ot ( li.niL'in/ I 'n- 1 i \ :i i ak* ^ ai.i!; i . hirii 

hi." ibject" lived. I ’ndoahly he w i- -tn.aij: a hi !;.■ i r m 

Hie independi-nl ob!ij.ili>iy tei -■.( h nil ' a - hi • < Iieas 

theliiselva^ vvlio .ittplied lilelll.’' 'I'ti iM • im, Ilf I .Mill 

truth of ."tate" to VV llieh t he (.( .\u-*il!- N -le.m 

Would be 1 ii‘ fj-tan di[ii«.nli. 'Hie ■ e\» i» i/n i-o !*, o, o-.i-^oji 
eiiloicin., the mil." by .dl the oidin.ny e.ialim! nt in tic* 
miidir eonieiv.ib’v b‘-ll-*ve tli.lt tie* ni" - ^vlllr!I li I'leuL'l 
had .Ui obim I* U’V .j'.ilh'M It V « t I In ir ovv e ;■ ! ,. . ,r I'vyi. 

at «»ne time, and [>o>'.iblv sotm l.nv;. .m m-w. I tin; 

i.alm.d obli.'.doi me."', indi. [''“nd.! i i v e* pjida. 

men!', 1*1 poilions nt till' law ot 1* n d ed. l‘a.t j. ni'. ii ■, 

wli.it.-Vil idl.*:i" t lie .sovr i'l-i .:n oi I'l ^ d. j. '..ih - r idl Ll.f' i 
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The$e laws are not the laws of the juriks/thongh they ^^Inhie 
them cloiMly in many j)oiuts— indeed in all points except that,of tho 
sanction by whicli they am enforced. It is a spiritual not a pblitical 
sanction. * Tln^ force which lies behind them is not that of the 
sovereign or tJa* state. When physical force is used to comptd 
ohedieiiet* to the laws of the church they become positive laws. 

purely spintual punishments of Uic church is .siiilicieiit to proeuro 
obedience to them, they are to be regarded as rominaiida, not by 
the (ItUe, but by the churcli. That (litlert-nee Austin makes esM'ii- 
tial. Ill rejecting s]uritu:il laws tVorn the held of jio.sitive law, his 
cx.iiiiple would be followed by jurists \vbv» would nevertheless in- 
cln it' other laws, m^t ccclesiastieal in juirpose, but enforced by very 
similar metliods. 

roinpare the follow'iiigaccMnnt of “ tin* mode in wbieh jnslii-t* wa^ 
administered in the ueighlinarlnn^d of IV-nares towards the ••iid nf 
tin- last ceiiturv,” extr.ietrd liom a v« i y v.iliiable work on tlw 
si-ifiitilii* stiiily of Hindu I.iw by Mr.l. II. Nelson. “The leioLC- 
iii/rd mode of . onipelling a debtoi to p.iy U]i a]»j)ears to havf bedi 
by >oniling n Ibahmaii to do brfoiv his house with a dagc« r 

or a b.iwl of ]>oi-Noii lo b,* us»‘d t»\ tin- I’li.ibm.in on his own bi>d\ it 
the dt btt)r proved obstinate. Wln-n the tax eolleetm- givi* too 
inu'*h tioiible, a ryot would sonn-timrs • rect a I'oor or pib* of wood 
and hum an old woman on it by \\<i\ ofbiiuging sin on tin* Ina*! of 
tin* tormentor. Tin* h j /o/oa/zs obl.iin.‘<l in the tollowing sb-iju*. 
Persons who eoiisiileii- i tlnUisi-he.s .iLJ-^rievi-d by a«‘t.s «»f tle'ii 
enemies would kill llieirown wives and eliiMn n, in order, as we mav 
siip[>osi., t») eiimpi-l til. ir euemirs to do a similar m-t tt» tln-n* «»wn 
hurt. Tims two Ib-ahmaus nit oil’ their iiiotber’s liead to .spile a 
foe.” The siiii'- author sf itcs that lie is “ iirmly ]M rsiiMd‘“d lint 
the noinial condition of Imlia lias ever beni lobe witlmiit wbat 
Kuroptvius undel stand by laws nml law couits.” 

S(» fur a.s tin* ijncvstion is one of the propriotyMif language, 
the harden in tbi.s e.i‘>e is dociiledly against tliobc ^^ho would 
extend the })lir.i.scology of law to such rules a-' tlusi Can 
we with any advantage speak of ono pers »ii liaving a right 
against another, when his remedy consists in .starving 
hims'clf in onlcr to bring sin upon the bead of his oppoin-nt 
or coiiiju l him to do likewise \ If iJhfinri or anytbuig like 
it Hiitiicc.s to keep a eommunity' to its eiiKtoinary juaotiec-^, 
is it possible to expivs.s such customs in terms a[iplje:ihle to 
the laws of I^uropiau societies i (.)r is any harm done by 
saying that the dilVi-rem e between tlui two is so great that 
the funner cannot be regarded as positive laws at all i 

Tlie trii(‘ criterion in all tbo>e ca.ses is, neglecting the 
shape and circumstance^ in which the rules in cjiiestioii 
may have appeared, to a-k by wliat means coin[»liaiJce witli 
thtnn enforc'd. Au^in^ theory in the end conie.-^ to this, 
that true law's uro in all cii^es obeyed in consecjiience of the 
application of regulated pliy^ical hm-e by some portion of 
the coiiinuinity. That \> a biir paiaplirase of the position 
that law.s are the commaml.*> ol the sovereign, ami is 
perliaps les.s objectionable inasmuch as it does not inifdy or 
Kuggc.-t anything about the for ms in which hnvs arc 
enunciated. All rules, customs, practices, and laws — or by 
whatever name these uniformities of human comluct may 
be called— have either this kind of b»rre at their back nr 
they have not. Ts it worth while to make this ditierence 
the. ba^i.-j of a scientific sy.stem <.*r md ( A[»parently it 
is. Jf it were a ijuesrioii of di-'-tiiigui-liing Ijetw’een the 
law of the. law courts and the lawsot fa-hinn no one would 
Le.'iitate. Why should laws or rules liaving no support 
from any political authority be termed law j»ou'live nien ly 
becauA" tliei e are. no otlier rules in the soi ngy having such 
suppizrt’ 

Tib* «(ue-tion may fierhnp-? be summed uji as follows. 
Au.'^tih > d- huitiou- are in j-trict accordance with the facts 
of governineiit in civili/.ed states; and, as it is juit l»v Sir 
H. .Nfriine, iw. rJ iin rt' aimption.s or postulates having been 
made, the gre.g m t.joiity of .XustinV positions follow as of 
course or V»y or.'iinuy loLOcd jtron-s.s. But at the otlie.r 
t'Xtreme end of tie* of civilizatiim are societms to which 
Austin himself retu-e* to aj»p!y Ids system, and where, it 
woul<l be conceded rm all sides, therii is neither political 
Community nur sovereign nor law,- -none of the facts which 
j*irsprudeiic€ assu^ncs to exist. There is an interme- 


diate Stage Of eociet; in which, while the rules of conduct 
might and generally would be spoken of as laws, it 
is difficult to;, trace ;)|;he,.co^ between them and the . 

sovereign authority ^^whosei^, existence is > necessary to 
Austin’s system^ Are such'^ociel* to be thrown out of, 
account in analytical jurisprudence, or is Austin’s system - 
to be regarded as only a partiaif explanation of thp field ’ 
true law, and his definitions good only for the^ laws of a 
portion of the world ? The true answer, to this question 
iijipoars to be that when the rules in any given case are 
liabitually enforced by physical penalties, administered by 
a determinate pdl'son or portion of J^e community, they ; 
should bo regarded as positive lawS and the appropriate 
subji'ct iiijittcT of jurisprudence. Buies which are not so 
eiifurcod, but are enforced in any other way, whether by 
what is called public opinion, ov spiritu^ apprehensions, or 
natural iimtinct, are rightly excluded from that subject 
matter. In all stages of society, savage or civilized, a large 
body of rules of coiulnut, habitually .obeyed, are never- 
theless nut eiiforci'd by any state sanction of any kind. 
Austins method assiinilates such ruleisin primitive society, 
wheie lliey subserve the same purpose as positive laws in 
an advanced siudf.iy, nut to tho pOHLtivti laws which the^ 
resemble in pur[iose but to the moral or Other rules. whichVi 
tliey ri'semblo in operation. If wo refu^ to accept this . 
po.siti^n we must abandon the attempt to.frame a general. 
dt‘finition of law' and its dependent teriiis, or we must 
cunt » lit ourselves with saying that law is oue thing in one 
st:jtc of .society and another thing in another. On the 
grnuud of clearness and convenience Austin’s method is, 
we believe, substantially right, but none the less should 
the student of jurisprudence be on his guard against such; 
an.^umptions ns that legislation is a universal pheiiomeuoii, 
or that the relation of sovereign and Outgect is discernible 
ill all states of huinau society. And a careful examination 
of Sir Henry Maine’s criticism wi>l show that it is devoted 
not so inueh to a rtictifi cation of Austin’s position as to 
(•orrec.tiun of the misconceptions into which some of his 
disi'iples may Lave fallen. It is a mi^buception of tho 
analysis to siqipose that it involves a’dilSferencc in juridical 
cliaiMcter betwenm custom not yot , recognized by any 
judicial <leci.si<)ii and custom after such recognition. There 
no such diH’crence e.\cept in the case of what is properly 
cidhd “judicial legislation’' — wherein :.an absolutely new 
rule is added for the first time to the law. The recognition, 
of 51 custom cr law is not necessarily the beginning of the 
cust»un or law. Where a custom poBsessejB* the marks by .; 
which its legality is determined according to well undei^ 
stood principles, the courts pronounce ii;to hive been lawv.-* 
at the time of tho liapponing of the' ^cta is to which*:'' 
thoir jiiri.sdictioii is invoked. The fibtr that no 'piiviotts 'c 
instance of its recognition by a court M justice can be 
pruiluccd is nnt material. A lawyer^, before' any stteh . 
decision was given would neverthelesh pronounce ; the’; 
custom to bf! law, -with more or: Icss’hetitation according- 
jis file marks of a legal custom were oBvious op not. . The.. 

( haracter of the custom is iiot changed when it^is foV.the 
first time enforced by a court orjfiirfiee, and hence* the 
language used by Sir Henry Maine. mUst be underetood in . 
a very limited sense, “Until eu6tbii#'a]lB enforced 'by . 
courts of justice so ho puts. th|j‘:'b()^tt6n bf jfiiustin-*^ 
tliH.y are merely “ positive rules ’ ehfdrbed by 

opinion ; but as soon as courts of enforce them they; ' 

become commands of the soverelgnfl^q&Y^y^ through tlie" 
jmlges wdio are liis delegates or This proposition, 

on Austin’s theory, would' ‘ of customs as to 

which these marks were ^bse . course true that 

wdien a rule enforced becotaes for tho 

first time enforceable justice---- which is the 

same ihinu as the first actually^enloroed--' 
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ItB Jttridteal obamcter is changed. It wim positive morality ; 
it is now law. So it is when that which was befbte tM 
opinion ot the judge only becomes by his decision a rule 
enforceable by courts of justice. It was not even positive 
morality but the opinion of an ijadividual ; it is now law. 

The most ditiicalt of the common terms of law to define 
jg righjt ; and, as right rather than duty is the basis of classi- 
fication, is a point of some importance. Assuming the 
truth of the analysis above discussed, we may go on to say 
that in the notion of law is involved an obligation on the 
part of some one, ot on the part of every one, lu do or 
forbear from doing; That oblig{itij>ii is duty ; what is 
right? Dropping the negative of forboarnnee, and taking 
duty to mean an "obligation to do .soi»iotlii]ig, with the 
alternative of punishment in default, we liiid that duties 
are of two kinds. The thftig to h<*, done may have exclu- 
sive reference to a doturininate person nr class of pors<»iis, 
on whose motioU or complaint llie sovereign ]>ower will 
execute the punishment or sancLitln on v’eliiKtuents ; oi- it 
may have no such reference, the thing being coinmandeil, 
and the punishment following on d’-sobodience, without 
reference to the'W’ish or complaint of individuals. The. 
last are absolute ditties, and the omission to do, or forbear 
from doing, ^the thing specified in the eonimaud is in 
general what is meant by a crime. 'I'lie o( licrs are relative, 
duties, each of them implying and n ’ ding to :i rijght in 
some one else. A perspn has aright wiio may in ibis way 
set in operation the sanction pruvhh'd by the .stale. In 
common thought and speeeh, Iniwexer, right appears* as 
someth ing a good deal more positiMiand ii(‘tinite than this, 
as a power or faculty residing in individuals, and Migge‘ 4 ing 
not so much the relative iibligation as the, advantage m* 
enjoyment secured thereby to the person having the irAht. 
Mr J. 8. Mill, in a valuable critieiMu ef Auiiiin, Miggests 
that the definition should bo so modiiied as to inlrnduce 
the dement of advantage to the person oxereising the 
right.” But it is exceedingly dillicult to frame a positive 
definition of right which shall not inlrodiue some term at 
least as ambiguous as the word to be defined. ProtesM.ir 
Holland defines right in general :is a man's “eaiKicity of 
influencing the acts of another by means, not vif In's own 
strength, but of some authority or power external to him 
self.” Direct influence cxerciscil by virtue of one’s own 
strength, physical or othervvisi^, over another’s acts, is 
‘‘might” as distinguished from right. When the indirect 
influence is the opinion of society, we have a mural right/' 
When it is the force exercised by the sovereign, wr have a 
legal right. It wmld bo more easy, no doubt, to pick holes 
in this definition than to frame a iietter one/ 

The distinction between rights available against deter- 
minate persons and rights available against all the wot Id, 
jifira m pmtonam and/wm in is uf 1 undamental iiiipoi t- 
ance. The phrases are borrowed from tlu' classical juri-ts, 
who used them originally to distinguish actions uecording 
»i8 they were brought toenfoi'co a personal obligation tir ti> 
vindicate rights of property. The owner of property lias 
ft right to the exclusive enjoyment thereof, which avails 
against all and sundry, but not against one person more 
than another. The parties to a contniel have rights avail- 
abl^ji^iii^efleho^h^ und against no other })crsons. The 

' ta J^glUK speech ^u^tber ainbiguity is Imj'iulv whii h m 

hesetS the phrase expressing “.i liL'Iil.” 'I’ln* L.ilui 
, tbo Gorman fieehv’ tlie Itilliiin “(liiillii," nihl tlir I'ri ii. Ii 
_ rtMit ejcpresR, not only • right, T)ut also law in tin- nli'.lmri. To 
inilujate the distiuctiou Mtwoeii “ law” and “ a ri tin* 

therefore obliged tieflort to such phrases as ** iuul 

*»wbioctivoH Uecht,” l^^ingjby the former law in the. ahstmi t, .imi 
.? hitter a concrete lightt And Blarkstono, i)araiihraMng tin* 
iHtliictiou drawn by Romicn laW between the “jus tpiod ml res** ami 
W*' personae nttliiet,” <levotps the first two vi.lunu's of 

Vk*.. Bights of Persons and the KigliU of 

iungi, ^ golUttd'e JSimmUt o/Jurispntdem, p. 67. „ 


piS in rm is the badge of property ; the/ws i?i pcrjf07iam is 
a mere personal claim. 

That distinction in rights which appears in tlie division 
of law into the law of persons and the law of things is 
thus .stated by Austin. There are certain rights and duties, 
with certain capacities and incapacities, by which persons 
are determined to variou.'. elasses. Tlie rights, di.«ti(:s, d'c,, 
are the condition or statu.', of the person ; and ones pers<>n 
maybe invested with in. my statin or coiulitioiis. 'J’lie law 
of pcioons con.sists of tlie iiglit-, dutie.v, tVre., con.-tituting 
conditions or statu.' ; the. n -t. «»f the law is tlie law of 
lliing-.. 1 he sipaiation is ,i nn re matter ol convenience*, 
but ol emiveuifiicf tli.i* t h- d'-l met inn is uiiivi r.'-iil. 

'I'Jms any given rieht luav i/ l.yp i muin brihuiging 

to ninniner.ibh* i-ii.. ; !> y , h ^. tIiv lielit may 

be unde.r tweiil\ niie \ m.^v lur. e been born in a 

loreign state, may ii.ivi' been e-.ii.i. {. .1 rt einuv, may I'lj a 
native i»f a i».irticul:ir oe .i iL.inl-ir of a j.ntieul.ir 

prolc.^sion or trade. <v.'c. ; :ind it mi ■!.! ^ i \ 1 ! lri|i|ien, with 
refeience to au\ giv ti ii'.'ii’, th *!, ^ general, 

under the ciiciim l.iiu'i'.s ol the e •, ,/d • if iji the 

same way, a [>f‘r-on behaivicj o.. om- oi - -s 

W'ouid not. If beloiigiici lo uU\ ol >.{ el.i ' huike.s 

a dillereiice riot to niio light c.« r- Iv l.ii^ to le-mv, th-- el.i.s:-* 

may conveniently lx ab.^t r.u tod, .md the v n. itloi.-; in il-lils 
and duties di'peiideiit tl' i.o.i j. c, i , i-ioiO;'. tiealed 

under the l.iw iit [u-mmi. 1 iir j i.i-omditv n d in 

the law ol [•ei.'.oits ‘'j'‘h a- x!;|i» ; lud. liuit ‘i\ the 
leg ' rekitioiis into wh'rii tiie mdnifiual 4 lot led V'dli the 

[)''rsi*n:ilily may ei/or. s,'.* j 0 / ./ , /.s- 

• irtnh //.•• , p. /< ) 

The author l.l-t cited d - , u (he I .’v ’'ni. tc (1 

given by 'u'lin to thi •• detbuti i\ ‘..■•■..,1 ha ] - 

^v\ot n putkfie end [u ivat' law. 1’’ , e‘' ••mo.: t ■ 1 . • '’I’ 

Ibfil.iud, i'’ bi'i'^J o'l tl" publc' 01 p! L . 1 '.' ' !, ii et i ■! ilaj 

]n 1 -'ons V ith w in-m tlie li.iht l «1, [u.i | . oin 

lieilig till state or it' del ^,iti '. Aii-Ji’i, h h/'i_ ihif : fie 
state cannot ’oe said to ii.i’o* h_ ,I ji i > . •!::!,■ i^-og- 
iii/e.s no '•lu h di^tiiietion. 'I’lie t iiu '‘[-.ib!.. I iw ' !•■ i >ie 
fines st lb. ti) lo tli.it portion i-r tie- ! iw '.\];’4U ' ^ l' i • . 1 n. »l 
with poUtie.d eoiitlilion^, and w id'll en.l.t i.t 1 (• !• op* 

po.se-l to the n .d of the liw, but '* •>: J,f lu lx- i‘i.,iitd m 
tlie law' of [>eison. . 1 * one of tie liisl.' oi u.miibu.- oi il.at 
.supplemental d< paitiui ut. ’ 

l,.i-tly, followin:-' Aii>!in, tin* /i\i I u ,f d j.-vv 

of tilings into ( 1 ) piim.ny 11 'at’ a.(h i-hilivo 

duties, (' 2 ) s.iiict i.'idny ii-alU' .i' .. diuii'.s 

(relative tvr ab^eliiie). Tl •• b-M. ■ 1 vs. . it lia^ been 
put, for tlieir own .'.ike, (iie li » i ,• 1 k" ol the 

formei. !{ighl> and ilulii . * 1 . . i • oelivenU; 

and faet.s or events whieh ..i.' i ' ’ m •! i;;dii.-^ and 
duties aie '/(/,•»'(.< ol* I '1 .'ut e.' whieh 

arise from delict.' are reie« I-d -x 1 . 1 . ig, (lu-ir obp-i-t 

being to oreveli! tile vioj.ith'U oj Ji . 1 ' • wliieli do imt aii-v? 
from di'liets. 

We. are inclined to ac’*' e v.I’’’ /.-• vi^'a e':}*iL*sstd b\ \'ir 

F. llaui'Oii /.■ 'v'l xwi.), tint the 

re.irrangeiueut ol l’h;L,l-h b'*’*' ‘he b.i-’" ot a s, |•a,t i!ii* 
classiticatitui, wl.itliei Auiiiis . i* up;* otliei, wonhi let 

result ill e.dv aiU.p.',e-’ ai .i!l < ouipen -.iting to; it - oiluei.i'i 
If anylhiiig like a re.i! 1 o.!e wen- to b* adtinpt'i!. {■ • 
scientific cl.issiiie.itioii woulvl lu* tin* best . bn' m 
ab.seliee. of tli.it, and iinh ed in llie ab.-eiui* ot ;iiiv I,: ''u 

tlie part of l/e/u.-h hwvi'rs of shnlvip- d.e > ' •■ ’ ' 

whole, the a. r.m geiuonMil iaets tines in't v. . ini h '. it*:’ 

It. is e--('PtU5;. bowevrr, to the ab t ... 

principle.; iavv. Si-ieiitilic arrangeiui ii' mi'.' *1 o be 

ulvJTViil witli advantage in treuliM- .nb < ' . : ■ give a 

view of the wholi* law , especially iho-e u'.t. > ur*. meiviJli 
1 fur educational 'Mthor tlian profcst^iun.d u^s 'l he only 
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i.*- « i ' , '■ t' Iv i'" 

^|E^jj>yr^h naniing. of tbat, 
which,; in the' 


l^tians ail its original defects of*iar»ngeaien^'^^>.W 
t^ply been brought down to date,' and its last a)iii^i}pn is»*^ 
Ifrom every point of view but that, worse than its first. 
As an example of the practical application of a scientific 
system of classification to a complete body of law, we may 
point to Professor W. A. Hunter’s elaborate Exposition of 
Eomnti Law (London, 1876). 

It is impossible to present the conclusiona of historical 
jurisprudence in anything like the same shape as those 
which we have been discussing. As yet historical juris- 
prudence is little more than a method, and its results are 
generalizations of more or loss plausibility or probability. 
The inquiry is in that stage w*hich is indicated in one way 
by describing it as a philosophy. 'Pho philosophy of the 
history of law is all that it can yet claim to be. It 
resembles, and is indeed only part of, the study which is 
described as the philosophy of history. Its chief interest 
hitherto has been in the light which it has throw'ii upon 
rules of law and legal institutions which had been and are 
generally contemplated as positive facts merely, witiumt 
reference to their history, or have been associated Jiistori- 
cally with principles and institutions not really connected 
with them. 

'Fhe historical treatment of law displaces some very 
remarkable misconceplions. Peeuliarities and anomalies 
abound in every legal system; and, as soon h laws lu como 
the special study of a professional class, some .nude of 
explaining or reconciling them will be resorted toy One of 
the prehistorical w’ays of philosophizing about law was to 
account for what wanted explanation by some theory about 
the origin of technical wonls. This implies some previous 
study of words and their history, and is an instance of the 
deep-seated and persistent ttMideiicy of th« human mind 
to identify names with the things they represent. The 
Imf}tuif‘s fd Justinian abound in explanations, foundcMl on 
ft supposed derivation of some leading term. Testamnifmn^ 
we are told, c.c tn itiiprUninr (j^tod tesfatio eat. A 

teHtamcnt was no doubt, in etfect, a declaration of intention 
on the part of the testator when this w^as written. But tlie 
Tuentam i.s a mere termination, and has iiothing to do with 
mens at all. The history of testaments, w’hich, it may be 
noticed incidentally, has been developed wdth conspicuous 
success, gives a totally different meaning to the institution 
from that w'bich was expressed by this fanciful derivation. 











So the perplexing subject i»f posa-s.sw was supposed in | evidence is obscure and conflictJOj 


^that 
before it waa 
nature. It wbuld iiini, ^ 
of lawyers is likely to hlit^ 
of law at that time to, 
inference of this kind si 
remarkable a rule. HoweveirJ 
is typical of a way of looking {atf 
enough before the dawn of the,r* 
capable, of reasoning in this way 
removed from the conceptions iinplj 
the analytical jurists than thdyl“ 
method itself. In this connexioh 
the groat work of Hlackstone inarl^r 
merit of legal ideas in V^igland. ' jti 
first, as it still remains the only, 
expound the leading principles of tl 
but it was distinctly inspired by i#., 
Llackstonc tried Hiot merely 
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jjopular fallacies, at all events it eprfi 
l>y a cmispectus of the law, in wbic6|^i 
of its principles infer fte^ and its rel^j 
were clislinctly if erroneously rpoogpi 
While the historical methoa Xihtr ';SttJ 
and metaphysical explanation of 1( 
apparently, in some cases, come 
conclusions of the analytical- 
between the two systems comes 
relation to customs. There is an 
analytical method 
backed by regulated 
such force exists. At whftt 
given Foci(>ty passes into the CoddUi^ti^^ 
p(»liticiil society it may not 
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jurist there i.s no such broaclh'j^ 
stage of society is a law, in anp| 
“positive morality,” is the Rame ‘1 
Biy a recent Act of Parliament 
right and other analogous custom^R 
the purp()s(*s i>f analytical jurispr 
go beyond the Act of Parliament; j 
Ulster custom are laws solely 
government. Between the law BMT 
as it exi.Mtod befon^, tbo Aci thi^fi 
the world. To the historical jap 


some way to be explained by the derivation from jtfjvo and 
— fjitasi sedihtts pasifif). l^usthumi wa.s .siipposecl to bt^ 
a compound of p<ist and humus. Tliese examples belong to 
the cla.s.s of mtionalizing derivations with which students 
iff philosophy are familiar. Their characteristic is that 
they are suggested by Horm3 prominent feature of the thing 
a.s it then appeanrd to observers,-- w'Lich f(‘aturo tbereupon 
becomes identified with the essence of the thing at all tinies 
anrl place.s. 

Another prehistorical mcxle of explaining law may bo 
descrii»CM.l as metaphysical. It conceives of a rule or 
principle of law as existing by virtue of some more gemral i iiossible. His account of the! 
rule or ])rirjciple in the nature of things. Thus, in the ! ineonipletii without embracin^^l 
English law of inheritance, until the pa.ssing of the recent ’ ' * ' ’ ’ ' ’ 

Inheritance Act, an estate belonging to a deceased intestate 
would pass to his uncle or aunt, to the exclusion of his 
father or other li^u'*al ancestor. This anomaly from an early 
time excited the curiosity of lawyers, ami the exjilana- 
tion accepted in the time of Braeton was that it was an 
example of the gcfic.ral law of nature ; — “ Deacendit itaque 
)ua quasi pouderasum <|uid cadens dcoraum recta linea vel 
transversal!, et nunquam rejiacendit ea via qua descendit” 
llm author df an excellont aummary of the histoiy of the 


the Act which made the 
facts, Jind by no means the 
in the history of ite developn^^M?^, 
is the legalization in Engjr^-*'^*- 
right known as copyhol^^^ 
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formal legislation! satk{ ' 
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law or language be (onventiunil ui 
bbaolete qiustiun, ind the diikieme 
i natural scieiuts in the last n suit is 


1 have, in fabt, entered intJ tl^^i^'Vilsprudence of the whole 
'^^of modem Europe on the htvanj^b " their own abstract, 
Authority, — bo much so that the continued existence ut the 
civil law, after the fall of the empire, is entitled to be 
considered one ol thi hrst discoveries of the historical 
method Alike, tlicufmc, in its original history, as the 
law of the Uomaii ht itc, and as the source fioni wliuh the 
fuiulinuntal pnmiiiksol moduli laws have been taken, 
thi Roininliw pic st ntrd tlu iiiDst obvious and attiactivc 
subject ol histone il stnd\ An inimtiise impulse was 
given to the histoi} ot lioimn 1 iw by the discovery of 

tlu fnstitnt ot (iiiiis 111 isli) A complete view of 

Korn 111 jiw, IS it t\i u I ilinr cdituiiLS ind a half before 
Justiniiii w IS then Uniu<l ind llu liter In^tdateB 
wiic in joint of tinrn i nnn ion nf thoNC of (saius,' the 
com|)irison fit llu tw » stiffs m !» ^d history w is at once 
c is)f ind 1 lint Inl \b h mi (.hi fb di witli antiquities 

f>t tin Jiw \\1 I 11 hid Iff nil (I < lyl( in the tinu of 

liistinidu, iiul wti jassffl over 1\ him without notice 
lioinui liw hi i indin^k ^ctn tin in un siil jet t of 

histoiuxl slud\ in I tin i ndu u n^ • t pinsjuudf lice are 
t<» i gi( it fvtinl genii ill/ itions siugtstid b) the histoiy 
< f Rom in 1 i\v 

NowIilh flid Roman liw in its nnnhtn i^pcit ^ivc a 
stiongii nnjmls to llu sliuh if Ifgil Instf tliin in 
( *01 mum 'lln hist nn d siliool ot (iiiinni pinsts ltd the 
ifutionot nitionil stntirneut i mist tin pioposils fora 
^tn I I loih mull 1\ llni int 1 lu \ wm uinstd by 
tin n ojijuiiunts (I scttin^ nt tlu 1 iw oi j ist tunes ns 
intimsu ill\ fiitidid t If IsiiMd iinl the) wtu no 
floiibt stiun«,Iv ni I in d \\ iiMnurt toi customs ind 
tiiditioijs lhriu„.h tlu r V nniintion of then own 
(ustf)nmr\ I ws, uul thion^li th tluniniliotii iinl separate 
stnd\ ot tlu loin in ehnnnt then in, tin \ win ltd to toiin 
^iiuiil \ iw «l tlu hist n il piinrijlfs In the 

liinls ot 's vign\ tlu ittsl inistf! ot th» ihool, the 

histfiniltli IV WTsdevd j flint i univf rs 1 j hih [ihy 
of law f VLiing Ihi j^roiind whuli wt slu uld issign 
Sf j nitflv to |i iisjnndiiu e, niilvtn il inrl histoiu il, and 
tf» tluoiKs f)l ]t,^isl itioii llitn 1 lu I Hi ^iM^nv s system 
tlu tiintist q j r< uh tfi tlu AnslniMii analvsi«>. The lanje 
ot it is not the inilvsis ft iiw is a fonmiind but thit of a 
L ht i f hilt fin ir kgil n I itu n I ii trim u^iidiiigliw 
as tlu Ilf ilion of llu will of iiulividuils hi niiintiins it to 
1 1 tlu n dm il oiitf ome ot the i nsinm^ru sit tlu juople, 
liki tlu 11 sotid hibitsortlun 1 nign Viul lu issimi- 

* 1 lUs fh in^i ^ in 1 iw to thingts in 1 irunagt ‘ \s in the 
Jill ot iiifliMdii il null no moiiunt ot fiinphli ''tillness is 
I txptiienttd, but i f oust int oiginn diMkiineiit suth also 
I is tlu e i'*! in tin lili oi nitions, aiul in ivtr> individual 




le historical nu tbod to 1 iw has not 
Pe the discoveiits whnli have inndi 
dcience Tlu it is no (iiimin s 1 tw 

^^'^Otiiething his lum done in that 
the analogous jiroccsses and 
systems having no exteinsl 
It happens however, that tlu 
for the moHt [)ut, been confiiietl 
,Oman law 'Fho Roiiuiti law 
leal student in two diflPen'iit 
the law of the Roman rejmblic 
^ ^ ^ „^J<^hist6rycan be traced through 

out a great bait bf* " ^ with certainty, and iii paits 

^ rationahml 

_ sAevaloped, and which 


.fosaie4mah;^l 
comparative ‘ ‘ 

sfes 

uTiecttoa oy^ 

butoiipBl 
ta « Wtegta eyi 
praseiiitl ftKtw 
•specta."*' It ta, 
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ehiiunt in whidi this mlhftiM. lift unsists so wo hnd 
in 1 inguigi a lonstint toiniition uul fhvrlopmtnt, and in 
the Sinn w i\ in liw (iiiman )inis| imlem e is daikened 
b> nu ti}»h>sn d thought, iinl wt iknud as wi believe, by 
ditiLtiM HUihsis ot j )sitiM law but its couecptiou of 
1 iws IS i \i( tilnulv iivonnl’ to tlu ^lowth of an historic al 
jihilosophv tlu h lilts 1 1 whuh hive i value of then own, 
ijniit ilb^dlui tiim tlu thinitei ot the lust lumaplis 
tsiiih, loi Hist nut IS ^ivign\ s timoiis tvinnnation ot the 
liw of jiiissission 

riicrt Is onl> oiu tlui M\stf m of liw which iswdthv 
of bung pi Uld In tlu side ot Roman liw, mid tint is tho 
law o! I luluiid No othei Ruropi in svstnn i li 
tuinjuifd with tint whuh is the oiign ind sul st ntiiin 
bf tlum ill lilt rnjiiul, as it hipjuns is isf I iti i 
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in jurisprudence. She has solved her legal prohlepoia for 
herself. Whatever clement of Roman law may exist in 
■::tho English system has come in, whether by conscious 
adaptation or otlierwiae, ah extra ; it is not of tho essence 
^;.,of the system, nor iIocb it form a large portion of the 
' system. And, while English law is thus historically 
^ indepen^ieiit of Roman law, it is in all respects worthy of 
being associated with it on its own merits. Its originality, 
or, if the phrase be preferred, its pecMiliarity, is not more 
remarkable than the intellectual ijualities which have gone 
to its b)rinatioii — the ingennity, the rigiil logic, the reason- 
ableness, of rli? generations of lawyers and judges wlio have 
built it up. Tlii.s may seem e.\tra\ agant praise for a legal 
system, the f.mUs of which are and always have been mattt r 
of daily complaint, but it would be endoi\se<l by all iinpri*- 
judiced student''. What men com[)lain of is tlio practical 
hardshi[> and iiicoiiNenience of some rule or [)roeess of law. 
Tlu*y know, bu* exarnplc, that tl»c law of real properly is 
exceedinuly complicated, ami that, among other things, it 
make.s the ctmvewuue of l.md e.\pe]jsivc. Rut the technical 
law' of real jMi»j>iMty, wliii h lests to tJii.s day on ideas that 
have boon buriLil toi centuries, has neverthele.ss the qmdi- 
ties w’c have n lined. So t«)o with tin’ law' of pr(>ce<lnro as it 
existed iindi-r the “science" of suicidal pleading. Tlie 
greate^^t ]»ractn‘il l:nv n former, and the severest, critic <*f 
exi.sting sy.''t _ins tli it ha.s i n or aj^peared in any age or 
country, -len niy iMiith un, has admitted lhis:- -“ ( Vnilu.-ed, 
indeterminate. iniidiMjuatc, ill-ad. u»ted, and -mionsis^; nl as 
to a \asl extent tin’ provision or no provision w«.ald bo 
fouml to br that lla'^ b(’'‘n nnnle by it for tho various ca^es 
Unit h.iv*’ ln[i[i-*ni d to pn-'ont tlieni.^^'clvcs for deci.-.ion, > et 
in the chill, n.tcr of a re[n».iitory of .Midi <*ases it alFord.'', for 
the iiianiif n tory «*f real law', a stock <d’ materials which is 
beyotnl all piice. ddaver^e the whole continent of Kuropc, 
ransai'k all th.* bc-l<aiging to all the jurisimulential 

{jy.steiiis <*f iho .'-••Viral politii’.il .•states, a<ld the conlent.s 
togetln-r, yon woiiM not )»*’ able to compose a colleelion 
of rasc> eipial in viob ty. in ami>lilude, in cleaiiic.ss of 
Htutenn nt --in a wor.i, all piiinU l.i eii togi’tln r, in con 
stmetiverie - to tliai wliiili may In seen to be atlbrdeil 
by ti,? <’'•! ./cti.iu ..i k-jm. rt of ai]judge«l ca'^i ' 

(Henthain'' \<>1. iv. |>. biO). On the other hand, 

the foiliinc- «•! I’j'jli 4i jni i-)>rudeii>' aie not uiiwoithyof 
conipari -Hii evn with l!.* c.nlinjic p itiiiii of Rmnan law. 
In the L’jiitt -’t i', ^ “t ii . 1 , in India, ami in the vast 


a good deal of historitsal philbdophy, English law can hardljf 
yot be aaidito haye.>b^ its hUtoriati, much less its philo^ 
BopheL What is vauted. in the first pUce, is the 
setting forth of the ifiatenatii M a «sondition fit for exami- 
nation. This had been rightly' dOBcribed as perhaps the^ 
most important intellectual wafit of. the (peesent time. But 
in the meantime the revival of the study of Roman law in 
England has made the comparladfi of Roman afid English 
law a matter of course in legal education, and has un- 
doubtedly led, in accordance, no with the bont of 

contomporary thought, to the formatloti in England of what 
may not improperly be called a great school of historical 
jurists. 

By far the most considerable contribution made by Eng- 
land to historical jurisprudence^is the writings of Sir Henry 
Maine. The Jirst of these (/I puUished in 1861, 
has probably liad a more profound influence on contemporary 
thouglit than any other l^ook of this generation. The Earh) 
Hisinrt/ nf Lisffhfflitnn and Village Cofhmunitien in the 
I Etisi ant) irc.v^ have since followed. In Ancient Law 
I Sir Hemy Maine proposes to trace the connexion of thrt 
subject w'ith tlie j'lirly history of society and its relation 
to moih'in ideas. ^Jaking the Roman law as a typical 
sy.stcm, lie revealed for the first time to English readers 
! the connexion between the principles of forgotten lawyers 
and, nut merely the legal ideas, but tho moral common^ 
places of our own time. The book undermined what had 
been accepted iis tiist })nnciples by showing that they had 
a history. It gratilied the intellectual sepse by the brilliant 
idcntiricution of legal ideas, obscured by difierenegs of time 
and pliiee and circumstance. It is not surprising that its 
inibience has been even more extensive among educated 
Javmen than among jirofcssional lawyers, for the latter are 
cmulciiined by custom to disregard everything in their 
scimicc but its ndation to the-bps^ness of. the day. But 
Annmi Law .set the attitude of regarding a. legal rule pot 
as an isolated fact but as the last 1 ink, jp an historical soiidk 
In the better sort of legal text-bom^bich have recently 
a[»[»earcd this attitiule is diHceniiWe, aud on the W'holc to 
the advantage of the exposition, even for the purposes of 
]rracticc. 

At the present moment conclusions based on an exami- 
nation of the hi.story of legal systems stand subject to 
cturection by the results of the investigation, which is 
being condnctiMl with so much diligence and success, into 


c<‘!'»njal eni| . the ]i,’. of I’aiglund cutistiliites 

n'lC-t of tilt ' 111 tu:d n^e, <.r is era<hi:i!ly 

I.K'ing .^uperi;e[»')-e up.m it it w uuhl hardly be too mm li 
to '’ ly tint Ihigli.'' l.iv. of in li-jeiiiiiw i:P)wtli, und Uonmu 
law. l)fr\\-ni tie in '.:<i •in 11 ■ h-j.il nhitifiiis of the whole 
civi!i/» d wpild. Nni till- inilie 11 f tlio torniei on 

the inteli«-ct’ujl h.iliit' and ll Idn «)f men bceti much if 

iit all iiiffumi. ’I'hu'n wlio y -t any tore by llie analvtical 
juri'pDnh nec of flje scho'» of Austin will glad to 
jickiMjw !» rlje ill it it ']< [nij’t; »iit»!f)me f I'hijli'h 1 jw. Sir 
He-mv M.dn -leijited itsii.c v.'tli th*- n tivity of 

riio ll ./Pl.itnie-. whiell of COUI>.e, n eii.ji.ieteri- li if 

the in wiiiih lin-lisli hiws }>rev:iil. And it wi uld 

not l«c ti» .-111 w tint tin’ germ-’ of Air-tin*-' prima'i 

are io i. f-.iind i?i h li d wrilei*-. wlio inMu- dienm. •! ,f 
arnily-inj i ■ iv It i- cmI.iImIv rcmiirkidde, at allf’V»r 
that tie- ‘ a Amlin' j-y>.ti m is i yet confined 

strictly t<» tii- •] .•!. n ol lau:!! h Inw. Sir ll. Maine Ins 
fournl no tr.u - Vii bf m:/ < ven kiiown to tli jurists of the^ 
(.'ontineiit, and it /dd .ippcnr that it ha Iam-h ctjually 
without infliunec it S.'f.fhiici which, like tli (Juntineiit, i.s 
«--intiaIiy Ifornan in t!i’ inndamental cleiiientH of ifs 
j'jisprudence. 

Whih;, Lo^cver, Iloman law' has had many historians, 
arid while it Jias been, in Gormany at least, the subject of 


tie’ condition of savage races. If it be a right inference 
tint! the phenomena of barbarism, as it ox^tsat the present 
da\, )c[nvscnl a condition through which pivilised societies 
have pi>sud, it is obvious that the ori^u.-Which recorded 
hi. 4 «My siig’;c.-ts fur legal ideas and pnotlces must not be 
taken :is ubsolntn. It so happens that ^ebistofic society 
has hitherto eiigage.rl a much larger sharjipf attention than 
the liislory of laws. Conspicuous amoU^rthe writers who 
Iiuve mnde. im|>ort:irit contributions to' the literature of this 
Mibjeci.are .Mr Iv B. Tylor, Sir J. Lubbock, Mr Lewis Mor- 
gun, and c -pcciidly .Mr. I. F. TiFLenh^ui..; Many of tho com 
nln.'ions to which tlieso inquirers have battled do not affect 
any [losilion taken nj> by historical juHlsto, but others tend 
to .vhow that social forms which, sOeti sWo of legal 

lii dory, appe.sin-d fo be tho absolpcl^, of modern 
iie.til.iil ions, may themselves havu.^ * biesult of a long 
• volution. I'lm most conspicjUdim i, uot of anta- 

goni.sin, but of what may bo tcrfon, between 

jnridii al and naturalistic thdoij^^of ^Wgiu of society, 
u to be found in the FiyMiLy (di ‘ it need only bo 

said that t"in part played by>.tibtdV >>5^ the development 

of legal id las has been historical jurists, 

sometimes with the infei ler tbau aXj^reMcd, 

that it ma: ks the bednl ^ 

be found i>i the «»e irf.wh|^we toee 
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trustworthy evidence. Substantially the conclusions of 
the jurists as to the influence of the conception of tbo family 
on historic law remain unimpaired. It is true that a great 
part of the legal ideas of civilized races may be traced to 
this concoptLoni and tnat the history of their development 
is the history of Its slow unwinding.*'^ But that there is 
.no autei'ior condition to that in which the patriarchal 
fuinily— ‘ ‘i group of men, women, and slaves, of animate 
and inanimate propertyi all connected together by subjui - 
tion to the paternal power of the chief of the householir’ — 
is the unit of society, is not, so far as we are aware, alHriiircI 
by any historical jurist. 'J’lio cvidenLMi on that (iiu'^tioii 
will be found in the article Famij.v above uu ntioned. 

Another natural group whose place in li ir.d liistory has 
recently been the .subject , of caretu! iuvc.'.ligatum is the 
village community. In one of its fiams -the towiislii[» 

“it is an organized, self-acting gvouj) of Tcntuiiic families, 
exorcising a common pnipiletorsliy* o\er a cUhriite. tract of 
land, its mark, cultivating its domain on a common system, 
and sustaining itself by the prod mi*. It is <(“s«*rii)ed by 
Tacitus in the Gerniania as tlic, \i(‘ it is well known 
to have been the proprietary uml evi fho jK)liticid unit of 
the earliest English society; it is allowed to have existed 
among the Scandinavian races, and ii survlvi d to .so lati* a 
date in the Orkney and Shetland i..hj«nls as to, hav»j 
attracted the attention of Sir Wait r .Scott" (Maine, 
Viltaye Comniunitia^^ p.* 10). Foundin‘4 on tlie ri .•arches 
of O. L. von Maurer, of Nasso, and others (»ii the 'reutoni • 
mark, and comparing them witli ilie observed ])hem)m*ii:i 
of the village community in India, Sir H. ]\Iaine lias .-^hown, 
in the work just cited, how this widely ditViiseil in.-liliu nm 
illustrates legal history, more puitimlarly with refen iu-e tv> 
property in land, and to the eon^er\atioti of eubtimiary law\ 

The. hateuesa of the intervention of the stale orso\eiei ji 
as a direct legislator has b;en ailvertetl to in tlm pievioiis 
discussion. Formal law-making by the slate is every wliere 
posterior to ita intervention as the enforcer of law. Not 
that law-making was consciously separated froi.^ Judging, 
or that the assembly o ' otliccr wdio re[nesented tlio state 
was conceived as exclusively jiuliiaal. But the state, 
whether represented by a public ass< tubly <0* by aii oilicer, 
undertook to decide disputes betwein man and man long 
before it presumed to say on what principle such dis[mtes 
should bo decided. The judge cxerywhen; comes bebjre 
the legislator, if indeed terin.s so purely modern can be 
applied without dmiger to early law. 'Fhat the prunouiu e- 
inents of the judge wore themselves a s«nircc of law, - that 
ho created the law which ho prolVssevl to declare, —is true 
in a ftense which, however, nHjuire.s ns to obliterate llm 
most cons{j»icuoU8 of all the duties of a judge conceiw.d in 
relation to ^mature luvr. That the law i xisted bofi»re tin* 
judgment^ that'' the judgment shoultl simply declare pir^ 
existing law, tl^at ea? pout f ado arc unjust - arc tlm 

inveterate beliefs ^and prejudices of a ci\ilizeil society, the 
strength of whiclx ie manifested by llm lictions edsewhere 
noticed us enneealihg the inunufaciure of new law. No 
such conception ia to be imported into the notions of early 
society us to thej*i^ht and wrong of civil ju.stice. ddie 
office of the judge^tSr^ to settle di‘<putcs, to do right where, 
wrong had ;beeh 'dohd; and whether his decision vras 
founded on law« or religion, or on personal wisth»in 

or inspiration, which we cannv»t. conceive as 

being asked, things wore not distinguished in 
thought. . ; 

A concluaioh by the earliest forms (»f pni- 

cedure in Roman U^w/U^ that the intervention of tlie judge 
iH originally that private arbitrator. The htjU arfin 
sacramiui retained down to a very late period certain 

} l(idaiil% p. 16 . 


symbolical proceedings, in which the features of a private 
quarrel were siiiiulatfd. It was a petrified legal drama, 
like that played by tlie vouchers in the Knglislj action of 
ejectment. The ]»arti(:s wrangle over the disputed pro- 
perty, the mugistrati; IiiIlti and they agree to abide 
by his di icisioii, cjifli staking a deposit on the ju.-lice id hi^ 
el'll;. Maine fcliciton-lv 'innpares tlie.'^o formalities with 
the trial ili-pi.*’** the .sliie.U of Achilles in Ihw 

iii V. hii-h tlic i.s k prc-'iiiU-d by two 

tah.-nts el gi'ld ti) i‘i, t i'‘ ji'd.Mi wj.o i>hall l)f .‘'t decide 

the p.i!ii > ifi .li-.pii!*- !t. I'lMiiiiin • r { tm ^ pe-aiit- .r.s. Tlitj 

r*\v:inl r.en lo tin i-u iiibiira! ’.r h.i-^ becunx* in legal 
rucl-h *11 thi ji .• pj- Lull., on tin- hearing of 

the c.iu -f. “In I I},.- M;iiiu*, 

“■it m'i\ e, a ill* i| ll .... .i.i-r-; ni tl'ie shiest 

pidicMl Li •-*.'* of iii'nl. Iii\«' i‘ lu' rkeil that the 

lim iiille t'Ml by court w.-re «.i ••ionlly -/enf- 

un uto. '(At run! J^,ti j, Th' ■ v mb* .ll - li i o| aiKitllCl* 

/' //s- o/7/'> i ; .mi -,{*»,* pt i I if .1 iliipiit. I iie 

r \% a p' I eliil tl'.h ll- 1 * i frOlll tluJ 

ijot iliciition to the di 'Lial.iiit ■ J'ld'Li* on 

a day named, .iii'l It iimilal' Mueu i;ni b\ iluj 

intei [>i)sitioii of tin* .irbiti.il but 1 w oi the 

]Mrties in lln,* form < L a wayer. 1 1.* y tli*- arbi- 

t r.iliir at a Intine tin ll. i, eniia-r.iit with th ew of 
the hr.'^t manife-tatii nf jiulicial j'mu i i‘>ii - ilia il} as 
com[».nvtl with miln law .di*iidd . 1 - i;:n l.n, pi. ice 

tu ](• ‘e prncediin-. 'J lx adj i rist* J.iw, .is it i- n c.d]c<i, 

w.!-. the llr-.t )n)rtioii nf the, l.iw i,» i.iL,- dei’mitc pt . and 
Iniig muiiii.iim d [.1 xe in tlx b'l-'jinmid nt li -N-liin. 
When a spi "ial c e ■; l i ■ n.-i, ty, v.1 . t' -.iM' nr 

I ( le-Ntly ^ .1 -te nr I [>rnli. Inn, ’ ilX -aim el Ulii- 

\cl-^all^v M.ecxe, tlx '•x.i.xiv,. (i -rndiiii. li.e lA\,r)ie 

Inniitdrii* * nl pin dm ' tie ir '.x -t 1 

I I i.> rcpi'i iiti ll a- .1 icvnluti 'ii in ll-.n \h'ii 

the clerl. i>f oix • f lln* uri'^tni i.iljr law vi i mIj d t > the 

j)ubhc his mast* r s iioti ^ fnr t lie mridii' ( lt-i. j'l ced- 

iiig-i. And at a’l time.'', it may I*'* - lid, l.iw 1 jnn- 

ccdiire. nr practice is in a ^ 'A n... tj, luv. the 

piiite.-..*siniial l.iv\\ cr, lii.s knowKdiV' nad** him 

ii , -.killed ciaft-man. 

'riu* mule deiinitc tin- Jndn lary [ w«rtlx in 1. do wo 
appri'ich tile st.it** nf tliimjs in w h h tie i" • ilitcs of 
analytit ll jnris[niitlenee are 1 1 Lie A ■thein.aiJ. >1 m.ilur- 
iiin kiw’ is its ex j»i e^.'^inii in writing, wliic 1, win d<-tro}s 
the .secret. mniinpnl\ nf .1 clas-*. tend-, to d \t ln| thi m pai’Uto 
pi nfc'*.'>ion of free pr.ict l.'w.' ’*\)a •jicssivo 

.-*neielies eoiint a.*** the ino.'‘*t poweitid r mux i ! Inr Mniild- 
in:.*- the shape of tlx law. The in'bi. ,!■ • ..r iiw vii- iipnii 
law is one of the to[»ies I'll wlil.'h tir- ■ ■ n [-.ii i.-v'ii et Ixnglish 
soul Ibnnan l.iw’ dirnw.s a tin. d nt li dn, but it.' ilhxtratioii 
would c.iirvii.s be\ond onr pic-eiir hmit-. N nr can we 
tin more than allude tn tlx ii'ipnir ."' c (■ elv a^-.'-igneil 

b\ -Maim* to tin* ({m-tion wlietlu j a written law' (A»mes 
rilativel) I'urlv or lao* in tlx iii-**r\ of a nati**i\ lie 
appe.irs t(» h'lld th.it 1 he i I'uIm '-xx oix ende ot the llmnans 
.-.ixcd them trom that Leie lat eai of eustmn w hi i h, lakes 
place when it i'' lraii'i*iittcd b\ t»ra' tradition from oiio 
generation ti> anotln*r. 

We have iliscii -eil elsewhere, under the lieadin iM*ri rv 
and Fii rioN-*, two of tlie modes \»y whicli lej.. ilximes 
haxe been bmiicht abmit indirectly. 1 )in n 'in.; 

]>v till* ..n\i lei.j r, 're is ru.i''n In • . . n- t 

only ex* ivvrixi' ei tli'.in thni'C ;r^« le b i 'Ity 

! is progn*' -ix e, i co!xt.intl\ tend" t^• < tt 

j glance .it I ■ I axlxh stal nte-biaok v^. ip - ■ > Ji i. is- 

lature .it I pie^c*nt day undertake. «i' d .: dera- 
tion of the 1 iw’ t» imieh greater ‘.xti. iia.s exor 

done bt*lore. A romah illustration i.- the I* < ' that the 
chronulugical table uf the statutes from UVlh to 1677 
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covers ov^r three liiiadred pages, of which fully two-tlxirds 
■are occupied witli the Icgialatiou of the last hundr^. yeai-s. 
:/rhi8 activity varies of course at different times, and the 
, variatioJl^ i*\ on in recent times have been remarkable.. And, 

. large as are the contributions of modern jmrlianfents to the 
' law, it ijj not«»rious that but for defects in the legislative, 
macliiio'iy they would be much larger. Nor is this activity 
to be accounted for by llie theory that the domain of law 
is imuv intrusive than in c‘arlier times. Th«‘ie has undoubt- 
edly been within the last generation a steady ineivasf in 
the contnti asserted by the state o\er the habits of its 
citizens, for si>nie aecouiit of which reference may be 
m-.uie to tlie article (jiovr.u.N.Mi.NT. Ihit uii the wholr (he 
rang^ of action with which the Kii-hsh law’ declines (•» 
interfeie is probably as -iv.it now as it ever has bt ni in 
civilized societies. Tlic tiiic e.xplanatiou is that pai ha 
ineut has ellcctually secured 1 nr itself i xcbisive aulhni ity 
as the source of leiral chaiim-s. The violent assault •»f 
Beiitharn on jiuliciarv law was but the echo of the Icsmui 
taught by the. English judges as to nnmijiott'iK'c of patlia- 
uient, and thoroughly iinderstotnl ami acce[»ted by jH*pulai 
(jpinioii. To that is due tlu‘ l aiition, not to .sav tinmliix, 
which now characterizes the judicial iiit(‘rprelatu>ii nl 
Statutes. The courts atlJiere to the literal meaning ».t the 
enactment uide.ss coun)elled to u[»en it b\ its too iivijiu ni 
absurdity or self coutradiel ion. If there is any wa ; out •»! 
a ditliciilty whicli will not involve the. slightest addition to 
the enaetcil 1 iw, tli.il will be ilic way folhiw.d b\ .•.lin.d 
decision Tliia attitude i?, a cninplfte revi rsal <if that w Inch 
once prevailed in the courts, wlum the law mibMdi.d in 
decided cases, [uire drawn from the fountains of jii-'ine, 
W'as deemed superior in dignity to the enactment' <'f an 
unlearned parliament. The tribunals, jn ho lar as tin v 
now makj law, operate much more frirl> on the cases Ih.iii 
on the statute^. 

The cunscijueiuv of llii^ relation of tla^ judiciary and tin* 
legislature is rliar, wfjile .great reforms an* no doul*r ac( iT 
rated, small reform liiiv»* t<» \v<u1. Parliament »locs in a 
single session that whicIi would ha\e taken ages to aicom 
plish under the nUiual a-jeurii n nf npiit\ utid tictiHH, and 
much W'hich Would m-ver havi* If.-m bnrnght about b\ th-'o 
agencies at all. Hut the c i[>acir\ nf iculiainent is limited, 
and so is its fon sight. The work ol legblalmn is left in- 
complete, and tli»* jmliciitiire <aH'fidl> axoids coni}»Iering 
it, leading the legislature to taki- it, u[* again wln u it m-.n. 
An in.-itaiicc in i>oint i.s the Into hi.'*tory ol tin- law of 
evidence. This portion of the law' grew to uiatnntvin the 
Courts, whose creation it was. It has b-m wholly tran- 
furrued by rlirect legislative euaclTiierit (nmlerllie iidlm-nt-M 
of Bfiithamitf! priiiciiil"'!), Act alu-r .\ct bt-ing pa-ed as 
r>eca'i<iri [tojnted out d^^ftaUs in w }j-ii Ii.i(l dre.idy ln-fii ac< oni- 
j)lis!icd. (.Im* of tlie Acts (in tin od»jec-l .-implv 

emiijh- jurlie^ and theii liu'-bami- oi wi\»'s to gi\«'»\i 
«bnc** f-riain -las; of imliel incuts. 'Pht* .‘-•.d»-ii- 

tutioii 1 ! an itln m.ilii iM fora <»ath ha- bocn fimiedout 
in tie- ' U.io t.i'hion, lluj couits refruining lnun 

deM U’l mg i; [ainriplc of tlie ainendiuont-, as tln-y would 
have d -neif the mo\(‘ment had originated with thein.-cUes 
am) in an e.iilu r -fage of their history. The iin}>1 [»or 
tento i- ( .'mi.l- .-t tjj.- intervention fif the legislatnie to 
complete til - . t d' tails of it.- enactuients i.s the A« L 
preiiondy n.ci....], ordfa.s Urn wand “Ihis’^ to be 

interpreted a- “llmi.' 'rie- defect- of existing legi.sl.i.!i\i; 
methods in I n ult in sonic* defects in the foim 

of the law, whuh th'- ti.buhals are tree to criticize but n<*t 
o> correct. An \r\ nt I ‘.jrl lament bears up<iri it.s fare the 
niarks of the tumnlrijou di-cuv^jon of a large p(»|ndar 
a.s^enibly, and of the ««>mpioinise which recoiicilcH tlie 
opptising vifcws ol the two Houses. V^ery few Acts, no 
maUti whal care may . employ id in fiaiiiing them, are 


pjomuk^teid. iff, the form be^t suited for actual exercise, — 
iff the form which w,0ffl4,be. given to them by an intelligent 

legislator, chargeijl^K^fe the uf tho , principle 

which parliament is suppbse^.||^)f^W6affcri^^ 

In what has be^n -^aid of the 

legislature and the judioa^re:c^)ir.;& tliat the 

manufiicturo of case-law by tho^l^^jr haa. ceased. On theT 
contrary, it goes on with yearly and the 
iiiimcn.se accumulation of decid^ Cai^^U^ of the evils 
of the present state of the law. '■ of ^ 

iu‘\er lay heavier- on the eoiX'9cien^e.^bf«; the judge than it 
d«»es now. The necessary literature is increased 

by a do/cn large volume.s every yej^.y;The law becomes 
im»ri‘ voluiiiiimus without becoming' fftbre., binotic or more 
^xstLinatie. i” stereotyjied judicial .-^habit is^ to follow 
abMiluicly the precedents set by, every tribunal of highei 
rank, and almost ab.Milute]^'^ those set by tribunals of Cfj> 
ordinate iMiik. A carefyl serni-bfflcial record has taken tlie 
place of (lie private reports published by lawyers privileged 
by the < ourts to take, notes of their proce^ings. Tivery 
casLMif any importance is recorded ami becoTffesa precedent 
whii‘h the juaciitjug lawyer in future "iff know, an4 > 
which tin*. jndg(' inu.st follows Tho miffute detail into-, 
which k-gal litciaturtj is thus made to desceu^d is becoming 
an intolerable loml ; -anil it is a question^, Whether some 
revolution in res[)eci to precedents is not pecoinitig neces- 

J.egi^lation b\ judgi s has its couiit^part. in the Use of 
legi.-].iti\e foiin.^ for judicial j>urposo8. after legisla- 

ti\t‘ and judicial functions have boe^ .separated, wo find, 
Icgi.datne a(t.> serving the purpose of judicial decisions.' 
'riie hbloi y of English law is full of exaffiprcs, the best« 
known of whicli i.^tliat of tlivorcc. The practice of passing,, 
private lulls of ilivonx, at a time wdieff .tfie technical law 
did Hot allow' of that renin Iffirdencid - into n jmrely 
jmluial practice. Tim Act which established the Divorce 
Touit did not in effect do more thaff, Create a iretv and 
Im (ter tribun:d. So with the (Jeueral Effclosure Act, which 
took over Irmn Hic k‘gislaiure tln»* phrely judicial work of 
tinning cnelosiires in proper cusea. 

< oin)»:nMii\e jiii isju mh iice, in the sense iff which it is 
di-iiiigui-li:iblc finm historical jurUprudencc,.cau scarcely 
bi* .'',iid as \* t to b.ive a 8e]»anito oxisteiic^ Since Leibnitz 
i rojci U-d Ids \oiitlifnl scheme for tabulating the laws of 
all li e rimnti ie.s of tlie world, and .exh|bjting their cori^ ‘ 
^-pon,l^n• .• ami diflen-iiees by pamUel , pol^mna, 
imtliiiig h.i- liixn done for the compaj^pri ofV'jhll^S 
in conm'.vioti with Idsiuiy. One Bpecid,t^6.bf StuSy do^QS 
indeeil le.e what may bo culled a COm pffraye^hod; - 
“contliet ol law.s ” iijvolvos at least a -^ff ^ast of a'^vast. 
number of important points hi whicb j$h^..jlaW8 
nation- •li-agroe. The object of the itpdy ,0f tlllB eohBjct 
i- of the juactieal kind which COm]p^lil|jve 
a.s hen eonei-ived i.s niuant to Hubii<jry^f ..jt' ^ ^0 deVOlOp . 

Muno /o/dmo/e of decisions where twb^'lbore discordept.^ 
rule.s f laim exclusive aiqdicatioff tu'^thop^Q.A hre^ 

< lieiiiii.^.t II, (•♦■H w hich Kfeni to show toere comparkon 

of law.^ with no other object but '“‘'^overing hi tow 

many ways the* same tiling can be. i ^ pd which Way U 
(be be.st, will ontw more and |3he.,hi|ilier legal 

‘'ludie.'^. For mic thing, the vastjjjl ';whlcb'hw taken 

place in the me.aiis of comniiinicpi^ ^liatfons has 

iiiaile a knowledge, of eat'h of impera- 

tive iim-.s.sity, and lias brokeioi^^^^^^i^t as between 
the most advanced tuitions^ hisularity which 

formf;rly shut out all from 

abroad. We have alrea4x^^j^p^^yhe , marked extent 
to which this cxclusiveil 

aud we cannot bai reiHij?j ^^M |H M klofa'neW'temi)ertbat 
iu pie^iiiriog.for thbv ^iSjPP m ' UBPortiyt ,||ii>bl«ib9 of 
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la giolnrinn , tbo British Government; not niifr^tietttly 
' collects from its agents abroad infonnation as to1blie:^lti‘. 
tion of the same pi^blems in. ptheir" countries.’ ' An' im- 
[Hirtant influence al^aylt tendh^ in this direction, arid 
greatly Bti»ngtjb«in0|4-,^y '.tfie cliati^ to' which we have 
alluded, is th»i. of jj^meice, a^^ particularly of British 
-rommercaj/tenglaiil^^y business relations are coextensivo 
with the < world A necewity of her business that shu , 

■ -rr! 

LAW, JOflN'(l!iEp-17iJ9), host known us tlio originatf>r I 
of what ia ^asualtj^' called the MLssissijipi .schcim*, ^ hom | 
at EdinblU’gh'^lft April 1671. Ills father, u ;^ul<lMint]i ; 
and what W^/'^Ould now describe as banker, bim:..;ht. i 
shortly before'' death, which t(M>k place in his suns • 
youth, the lends' of Launston near l^(linbm^ll. .lulm lixeil j 
at homo till hb j^as twenty and then ^^ent tu Luiidun. He , 
had already ^tttdiod inathuiuatics* ill id tm* tlaury of cum 
morce and political economy, witli nr.uh interest ; but he ' 
was known ratliof'as a fop tliMn as a >ciiul:ir. In l.undun I 
he gambled, . dj^hk^ and tlirted till ’m Ajiril I<>91 a Iu\e 
intrigue resul^^ib a duel He kilKJ liiti anlagunist, and 
\ras arrestod/tribdi, found giiiltv, ami cunJenined li» death. 
HU life was i))^red, but bo was detaim tl in piisuii. lit' 
found moans .,t6' escape, and ilt‘d !«• Hulliimi, then the 
groatost comdtbrbial cuwutrv in EumjH'. Here he t.hserved 
with closo the practical wuikiny «‘f bankinir ami 

financial business,' and conceived the jii>i idcu^ of his i«‘le 
brated “ system;’*^' After a few yeai.s spent in fuivi^n travel, 

* ho returned to Sbotland, iluMi exhaii.-ited ami eniu^eil by tlu' 
failure of theJDarion e.viieditiun (Hh^u-lTOly He prt»- 
- pounded plahb^fO'r the relief uf his ct»imtrv in a wmk * 
'entitled Trade < 'on.sid, r^d^ trtth u 

for Snpptf/ifi}/, (he/ 't/fh Mt>nnf (I Ton). 'I'lns 
attracted some Notice, but liad m> piaclical etlVct, ami Law 
again betook hunself to xMimlerin.: t»ver tlie Continent. 
ITo visited Bru^bU, Paris, Vienna, (hmua, llunie, in.ikim^ 
large sums by "|anibHpg and s[)ecidatiun, ami spending 
thorn in a lavishTknd reckless invmner. He was in I’aris in 
1708, and made'bome proposals to the (tovennnent as tt» 
their financial, difficulties, but l.uiiis XI \’. dielim-d to treat 
. with a “ Hugiiehoti’* and H’Argensmi, chief nl tlie police, 
/had him expelled ^tho city as a sn.^-piciuus character. He 
had, howeyor, become intinuitely acipiainted witli the duke 
of Orleans, ' aiid^^^hen in 17 in the kim: died, ami that 
prince/ bec^iu|e''i%js(^^ Law” at umv n turned U^ the Fn iich 
capitat /Tke^^j^liltt^agant exiienditiire of the late inunarch 
had plunged kingdom iulo apparently inextrieahle 
■ iiuaucial Thu debt was :? milliard livre.s, the 

^tima]^ ( Xiliisive uf interest piv- 

l48 fiyrcs, iiiul the im ume about the saim-. 

’-'5j||ie advisafafity a mit lunal baiikru[»lcv wa^ 

serifitUsly diaettibedji And though this plan wa.s rejected 
measures hardlj^tVbs^' violent were. res\u ted to. Hy a /•/.s-.r, 
or examinatiouiof, tbb state liabilitiis by a cum mil tee with 

-- -- * 

A work ehtltlod'^Prbpo«a!.f and /^rnsons /i>r rtnt,\f(/if/uiif n (\>unrd 
Tfwde publisluMl anonvuitMisIv al Kilniliiimli iii 

1701, u yf9» at 111 irr>l wnli LawV nir.-.i- 

attached in tin* it*- (•.iiu is •»! ll.<' hiiu* mni- 

as the author' 'of proponiitlnt. Ia«ii a' L.iw iiid lualnn-t 

to do with, the the W(>llv, lu‘ tllU'^t li U-' li.ld il iinl liir I 

lidlueiiced by 'iti^? 

many of the Uie ••sysieiii. me 

tlunconti'miedin th'b^w^ld'yt of ^ cuniral board, to in.ma^ii* -ricat t otn 
mereial underiakiiigA^^rDirhfah occupation for tiu* lumr, to tM» our.i;4i* 
niinii))]', itching, dna%^|^fa<iturt^H, audio tiring aliout a reduction m 
the rata of Which wiw to no iuconsiderahle fxlont. 

^ually rcalhsod Ui .thbjttiiR^iiippv^ See liaimistiT'.s /J/t- •>/ 

WHtinge of WiUiam Paterson I2d 


should know what view is t^en of contracts and the rela- 
tions arising out of them by the laws of different states. 
And it is becoming a necessity of *the commercial class 
in all countries that, on fundamental points at least, the 
principles of law should he everywhere the same. Strenu- 
ous effurts, for instance, are now being made for the rstab* 
lishnicnt of a unifurm law of negotiable instruments in all 
countries, and with huine piubpect of success. (e. r.) 


full powers uf iju.'isliiiiL; claims, the dt‘bt was reduced nearly 
a hail, till* ruin in circulaliun wa.s urdcicd lu he called 
in ami u i.s.^iud at tlic latc ut llM) fm* 100,— a measure by 
wiiii.li ion-iun piotjtul L’.riatl^ ; ami a chainber of 

justice ^\.l^ f.-stabii.-ln i.l to piiiij-li jic'-iil.itor.'', to whom the 
dillii-iilt les ui till* win* a.M i ibi d. 'riiu-e uica.siires Lad 
so litth* Mici lliat tin- il >hit wliicli well, issued as 

part secuiity lor Un* new ih*bt at ■•I'c,* .-s.ink 7^) pci* cent, 
below* then noiinnal value. At tlii^ i n^i.'^ Law eaine for- 
ward iiml nnlolili'tl a \a.--l sclu me In the pi.i-pli \t*d regent. 
A royal liaiik w;m to in.* luiimhil. It w.is to inamiiie the 
trade ami cm u*m y oj tin* kiii'jih -iii, toinll. ct the t i\es, and 
tree tin* cniml ly Imm il« ut. riic romn ll of liii.uii-e then 
nmlor 1 lie duke o) N o.iille.''. oppo..ni lln* )-laii, hut the rege.ut 
allowed l..i\\ to l:-) --n with p.nt of U in a li.ii’ati\e. way. 
r>y an eiln t ul l!u May ITHka piixatc iiisnliilioii called 
La ll'ni’/tii- ami inaiiuL^ed by Law, was foUmled. 

Tin •Mjmul w 1*1 million Mmi-, iliMded I’JIOO .diares 

of utMH) li\ie*. piMildt* 111 loui iii.'dalim 111 >, um tomib in 
euMi, ihrt lomih» in It w.ir to |•utol■lll llie 

oulin.iiy iiii'cUuii.-i of a hank, .iml bad power to ;^-lle notes 
» p.iN.ibl* a*, , 1 ^ Ijj^. ami \a!iu uf lln* inuiiey 

mentioned at day of ic^.^m*. 'I’be bank wu.-> a Liieat and 
immeili.iie siicci--. J'»y pioxidini; lor tin* .ii)M>r]ition uf 
pint ol the .-^‘ate pap» I it lai.Mil to Miine e.Vtelit tije ciedit 
ol tin t lovei-niueiit. ^rijc imtis weu* a iiio.'-t dcsirablu 
mednini uf e\i haiiLie, fur tiny luid tin* Ji nn nt ul liMiy^uf 
\al\ie, wiiieh was, uwinu tu the aibitrary mint deirees uf 
tlie ( JuM I nmeiit. wanliii.i; in tin* eitjn of tin u aim. Tl-ey 
well* iil.Mi loiind tin* ino.'t lonviiiii.iit In.'-li mm. nts of 
reinitt.im'c beiuceii tliecapii.il and tlie ]‘iu\ iiu’cs, iiid they 
1 Imis <h*\elop«*d and ilii rea*'ed llie ilnliud l u .s • -f tin* latter, 
'rhe late of intiic"!, pievioiisly inoiiiiiiu-> ami u;n ertain, 
tell lii.-l to (» anil tiieii III -I pi 1 eiiil. ; and when anotluT 
tli*i ii*e (Itnli Aplil lilil indeled citllectoi- ol taxi*.'* to 
leceixi* m'U> Us p.i\ im nt, and to cli.inee llnni Im ruin at 
^ell^e^t, tlie b.ink so io.^m in faxuar tliat it bail .soon a note 
isMU* ol ht) million lixies. Laxv now iraiiuil the full 
eontidt nce i-f fin* le-aeiil, ami was .dJoxseil to pioceed with 
! the deX J"i»Un*iil ol I lie “ s\ '>ti*ni.'’ 

'I’he ti.nl- ol tbe l.u a- .iiid liitilo legion in North 
I Ann*riia aboul tin* MuM.sHppi ii.nl been u^ralited to a 
spocul.itor namiil Ciu/ar!. He lui.inl tin* iimlertakini: loo 
' lai-a»*, and wa^ i;lad to L'ixe it np. I>y a demve uf August 
I 1717 l.axv xxas alloxxed t" ist.d-li.sb the Cianini’inir drs 
' / iid,s-(Keldf and tu endow it xvilh pri\ileges practi- 

! «*ally amumiting tu suxcivigiity oxi-r the inu.*il feiiih*regien 
! uf NJiilh Ainenc.n 'Die c.ij.ilul was 100 niilliuii.s, divided 
: into /HMklMHi .»li.(ir.- uf uOit lixivs. 'riie. piiMiieiits weie tu 
I III* one foiiit II in coin and thiee fuiirths in ( 'n 
Hte-i* bi't tin- t .ox • rmin-nl xxa.s tu }‘ay .‘I md!l- :is !i\i*t-.s 
' llltel•-^^ xemlx *u tin* i-i»nipanv. As tin* f-tale pi. * iS 

ii.se. of Laxx li.id iiud.' liiiii tminv eiiellin*. .mi lln *■ took 
advantu'ic ut this lu allack the systeni. *> \r_:en.'- ^1, ’*...1 
'"funner cliiel uf the police, and uuw*, in >\. *. e>.'i'‘n tu ])c 
' E lailles, head uf the euiiueil of tinai'ce, w tin h;*others 
1 Paris of tJreiioble, famous tax fasmeis of rbt day, formal 
what was calin! the “ uiiti-systum.'’ Tin /.n ining of the 
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taxes was let to under an assumed name, for 48]t 
million livros yearly, A company was formed the exact 
counteri»ait of tii*.* Misiissip])i company. The capital was 
the same, ili\ idoJ in the same mariner, lait the jiaymenls 
were t'» 111' entirely in iinmey. 'Phe returns fnnn the public 
rexenuj weie sure; tlmse from tlie Mississippi sclieme 
lit. ITiiieetln: shales of the latl-u' were for some 
time t 'it nf favour. Law proceeded iinnii»ved with the 
<l 'v-i !.*pinenl of hi- plans. ()u the Ith December 17 IS 
tile i)nik becime a ( JeVerninenl iielilntioii under the none 
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<1 .. -t ! {() j.i i.< nj'»; tih’ , |j:if es, tor * :n’h 
i.’O.; i/‘d i,pfjii. 'I'lif third, 

Oh Uie ber, bu oU^’ .•oillious, divided into ahares of 


(with premium) 5000 livrea each, was taken np as eagerly 
as its prodoeessors, and the shares immediately resold at 
8000 livres in the Rue Quiucurnpoix, then used as a 
bourse. Tliey went on rapidly ri^ng as new privileges 
were still granted t»> the company. Law hud now more 
than regal power. The exiled Stuarts naid court to him; 
the pniudest aristocracy in Europe humbled themselves 
liefore liim ; and Jiis liberality made him the itlol of the 
jiopnluce. After, as a necessary preliminary, becoming a 
Dutliolic, lie wa.s made coiitroller^general of the linaiices in 
jdace of D’Argenaon, who was removed to make way ftir 
him. Finally, in February 1 7 ‘dO, the bank was in name 
ii-t well in reality united to the company. 

The s\.<tcni w.is imw eomplcto ; but it had already begun 
tn decn. In Di'ccmbcr 1711) jt was at its height. The 
shares llicn had inuunteil to 20,000 livres, forty time.s their 
nhiiiiiial price. A .sort of madiie.sjs possessed the nation. 
Men .said their all. and Imsteiii-d to IMris to speculate. The 
jaipiihiiion of till' cipital wa.s incivaseJ by an enormous 
ini!u\ of pin\iiiei.:l.s jiml foreigners. Trade received a vast. 
Ihoicjh unnatui;;! impulse. Fverybody .sceiiiea ti» be gi't ting 
r.cli' I, no (»iu‘ [..xa. i, Tlio.se wlio eimld still reflect saw that 
till' p.’M-peiity w.i^ not real. The whole isiSiie of sliure.s at 
tile I \ti. me m.irui t pnh e valued 12 milliard livres. It would 
iitpun M)n inillion .mnual revenue to given 5 per cent. 
di\iih‘ii(] nh till-. Ni‘vv, tlie whole income of the company 
a- Net wa.s liardl\ suiru eiit to pay i>pcr cent on the original 
capitiloi 1 null. :nd r'77 million livres. The rend pts fnmi 
th'* la.xi s, a c.. ( o.ild bi- preci.sely calculated, and it would be 
111 iii\ y iiv. lx Ion* lie* commereial uiidertakiiig.s of the enm- 
pniN — Nutli wiiieh oijIn .SOUK' trifling beginning luul been 
itifir would N i'Ll aiiN I'oU'tiderablo return. I’eople began 
to il their ^-hoe-, mnl to buy Coin, luuises, land, --any 
ibiiiu ill li !m« 1 51 .xi.ible element of sulue in it. 'riiere was 
.1 1 Jail in liie .-li.iie,>, a rise in all kinds of pr(^ 

p*it\, and e..i a pu hlly a rapid depreciation of the. paper 
jimni N. Liw met the,e new tendujries by a sucees.sion of 
ilie mo t \ioJ*-nt (“(liet^ 'riie notes were to bear a premium 
(’••in was only to be 'i.sod in small payment.^, 
and Old) a .small amount wa.s to bo kept in tl?6 po.'^session 
I.I piix.iti pa The iisie t>f diamond.'^, the falirica 

tmu of jnM and .-ilNa-r ])late, was forbidden. A dividend 
• d ID j»: r cent, on the tuiginul capital was promised. l>y 
.\i ral in::* niou-’ Imi fallin-iunsly imsoned pamphlets 
I . i\v * mb iiN ••in( d to iV'tore jniljlie confidence. The shares 
.iili kil. At ].o<. (>ii the nth March, ail edict appeared 
::\pii:ilje j.iiie of the.va at 1)000 livres, and ordering the 
bulk 1 . 1 liiiy ami .M II them at that price. The fall now 
v.a iian.’fi i i'mI t*i the n*»tes, of which there were soon over 
'j’. milliaiil livn v in < ireiiliition. Alarge proportion of the 
eoiiM.d iiioiiev wa^ removed from the kingdom. Prices 

10. ^n cnoijiiou-,lN. 'riiere was everywhere di.stres.s and 

I'omplete linanrial eonfu.don. Law became an object of 
].''pular liatied. He J*»st Ids court influence, and was 
oldi M-d to consent to a dtaave (21st May 1720) by wldeh 
i!m- and emiscijiiently the shares were reduced to half 
iheii noiiiitial value. This created such a commotion that 
it pionmterx Nvian. forced to recall it, but the mischief was 
(Ion**. ^V]lut coiilidnnce could there be in the depreciated 
p.sper alter jmcli a measure I Law was temoved from his 
oim-c, and liis encridc.s proceeded to deiridUsh the system, 
A va-l number of .Khares had been depoiHted in tlie bank. 
'I lic-.i* weie i]( .stroyiid. The notes were reconverted into 
( a.v. niiimnt ilebt, but there was first which reduced 
ih.il <J( bt to the .same size as taken over by 

11. *' company, 'riie rate of interest .Was lowered, and the 
( bivi-iniiii nt now only pledged itself to pay 37 instead of 80 
nidlioms uiinually. Finally the bank was abolished, and 
the company reduced to ft nmre.'te^ association. By 
JNoveniber the system Imd dliil^paa^ With these last 
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ineasiireH Law, it may well bo bolievod, bad nothing to do. 
He left France Moeretly in Decomber 1720, resumed bis 
wandering life, and died at Venice, poor and forgotten, 
21st March 1729. 

or Lsnv’s wriHiiK;; the Inost important for the coiiiprehonsiou of 
tiic ‘‘sy .ti'm*’ is bis Alone i/ mnl Trade ConHulemf. In this work 
ho fiiUrt Ih.at iitt.iLr'Ml jMAv«*r tm<l wchUIi coiiMst in' niim>M‘is of 

aiK* ul lniiiie ainl loh*j^u ;^uirIs. TIh sc (h-|ifinl 

t)ii Irji.U*, s’ il lli.it on ruoiit'y, of wliii'h u r •puiiitily <*ni|»h»;, 
iiMin* ]it*oph* ; hut enulit, if the irfilit Imvr a < iu nl.c inn, ii,i.s 
Ihuirliciul rtl'ci’ts of money. To .iml iuctc.ist* iii'.lruiin'iiU nl' 
frrdit is tim J’llIUitiim of a bank. L(‘t.smll In- rimhil tliri], ami It t 
ils notes he only given in nitiirn for laml sold or ph d^t-d Sm h a 
(Mirrcm-y woultl supply the inilioii almiidain t- «il iiioiny ; and 
ii would have many ailvmita;.ms, L.iw out in dtt.n!, 

over .silver. Tim bank or connuissiou i- fol..'.i (Iom i imi.Mit m-tnu- 
tion, and its ju’olits were to he sjaut in em oni.i./in;j t In e\ji..!i iml 
iiiaiiiiraetiin! of the uutiun. A.mjv «\idMit iirtu hf.-. the immI 
ot the .system. Money is not llu- n-suli Imf llieiMu-r (.] ui-alili, In 
lliom^ht. 'Pc ineroj^so it then miut In hi ir (u i.il. and the li« -i \.a\ k 
by ii]uo|»erlYsoi‘urotl jiaper emr. m T!:. i ( he nmti . hi!' * . hnt 
it i.sto he a])|»liud in u parlieMini '\a\ • l..i\v h -i a lUMtiiuiid !>i !n I 

ill the i»mili].ote|lCC I'f Hovei imn m (;.• ll,r e\ll- ut liilleU 

miuio|K*li' and of private larmiie; o! | . Ih- j.oij .-d t » e* n.i ^ 
liiu-imi li'.ide and internal linaii.a in . ne I a !Moin>)»iily n'lM-e-d 

hv liie slal»‘ for tlie peOjile, aii'i c ..i> 1 n. im ihi-ai -h i 

].Ieutiful .‘^upjdy of paper iiion. \. Ih- ii|., n • that Innh* •» <1 
e.ommeive are best loft lo]jri\al» eniupiiM , ..mi that f>tjeli a m In ne* 
AMUild simply result in 1he pruiits ><1 p* and I.ixdimk 

'I’lie .system indeed was never ;vi lar di Inp .1 .e i . « .hdui it , mi 
liereiit faults. Wo have alieadv . t n In w i .« im . u- 

lator.'. ruined thu plan when onJ\ its t oind oions wen Id! lOi.* 

jiart indeed might nave hi-Ai saved. Tin ImhI. w 's not aiilv 

lioiiiid to tlie. eoinymny, and had if> iioii. i-. ii.< l.i.u utKinlo 1 i. 
might h.ive lieronm u pertuuiieitt itivt iHit lun .M I'hiii- p..»i;t- 

out, Uieediel of f)lli MaVeh IVli^h nl:!-'). ui.nl. lit. ‘•liati- i mr • 1 1 i i ■!• 
into mrt. s, mined tlio hank >\i;lif.i' -.i\jie' Ih' e..iiip.jn\. ’1 i..* 
.share.-., had risen to an unnalui.d h«iL!il ."ei i hey ^lioid'l h.ixe!- .u 
allowe.l to fall to tlu'ir natuial le\, l. I’l ih.ip. Law felt tin to i .* 
iiupoH. 5 ih|e. lie had friend.'i at ei ’tri \\ !io-i ini'te^^wth niNol\.d 
in 1 he ‘•hares, and lie hail euemii s I .t I ’.-i 1 '.xeithiow h w 
lieef ,sarv In suia'eed eumpletely or not i< .ill; so L.iw ii -.I m d .iml 
lo^l cMuythiug. Notwilln:- ,,ie, tin l.nilt , of il.e •: 

eanimt ho denied that it‘3 aullnu v.a-, i niiam i.il L’einn^ ot th* 
lii.st Ollier. Ife had the errois of hi , 1 j-i , hui In , w 1 1 > iii'> Tudu- 
Hiai he lii.st propounded many iiuih'' .i' to t! e tiatt.o* .t iitii u. 
iiml hsnhmgtlieii uiikuow'si to hm » nipoi.Hu '( he tri.m* l! 
shill whieli he (ImpJayed in ad ine ’In .u \ of the ^t..-;! to the 

ai'tu.d eoiidilioii of things in l'i.in»i, aud m , iiin logout the \ t”. 
oie liii.im i.il tiaii.saetious reiidi ]( d n. •••.-( \ le, ii di \ ei.ii.rui oi, i. 
ahvilul.-l) without juirallel. Ills pioa uml ,.eii-. ontsh n. » .in.lh. t 
in the t nitli of his own theorie-, w • the n ilike ot hi*^ -i.. . 

and Jiis ruin, Jle never liesil.ded to riiipho tie i. hole t-.i, • ,.t i 
di'spotl. iJovernmeiit for the «U Hint-- i loU v ha h hi- s.iw h. l.>ii ! 

Hu Mot self-seeking. Ife lelt Li.in.i j tl. m iie< ut* i. d t, 

nor w.j*! iie pereeplihly ehanged hv In--, lal 1* n i i.in o! ion ^ ot 1, i- 
tuiie. M<U)leM|iuen visited liim .i! ..It-i in-. I ill. .»! d his 

left a de.seriptiou of him not without a lou.-li ot piili..-, 

liJiw lie t(‘ll.s UM, waft still the .saim iii i h .’ o-l. r, jieiprtn.ilh pi i.i- 
liini' and sehoniing, and, though in po>. - tv. ii \ol\in-g \ i.-t ].m i- t, 
to I ..‘store himself to power, and Fi.iiue lo • onmu lei.il pio.p.i.t\ 
Tile lii».sl uoeount of the m In .ir i-i!iu ef 'llm s, *• j , v\ i: - i 

• 1‘yMisue d(‘N l-'iiuuieoM.*' publLsIieil III f III' / . ■' "■< * -o I'.i i- 

then- iNiiti Viiirricail lrfinKlHtio)i, New Viiilv, ! •'- * .i ,» ll' \ m.ii'ii,/ /.. v. .■ 

Manioii, K. Levu>si.'ur, 71*1 1 /<! / 1 'it < ■■ I If/' I'M// / '/''i nt .1 /ii 

J’nrN l.sfll; juk] .lithc^, Une an .se // . i v >> .o/./, »,/. •/ / o. ../ 

iA./-i.vi nur en/utan^tett^ rui'Irt, F'lll 1 mi.:,i leln- .t .ii i i.ls .in i.i\, n m W 

‘-ire or LiiiP, KillnljijrKli, 1 H‘ 7 L All f.aw’ .s l.ilei Ml III. I - -III 1,1 lit- (iMilii! HI fi.in, 

I oifniiijii ties priiicipuvx ^onomittes, m>I. i., rmn. ! -l : d . \\ \.) 

LAW, Wirxi AM (1 680-1701). d'In* rM-nl.s nf the life «*f 
this remarkable mau may be very brii lly stated. IL* was 
born in 108G at King’s ClifVe ; in 17lh‘> lie eiilfit il as a 
Hizar at Kmmanuel College, Cambriilge ; in 171 L he was 
clo(;l(j(l fellow of his college ami rceeivml holy orders, and in 
D 12 he took bia &I.A, degree. Jlo ivsidcd at rambridge, 
taking pupils and occasional duty until the id 

Ctiurge L, when his conscience forbade him to take the oaths 
ot allegiance to the pew Ooverninout sind (d‘ ahjuni! ion of the 
8tiv.irt8 ; his staunch Jacobitisni had already licen betrayed 
Jh a tripos speech which brought him into trouble ; ami 
ho w»a.s now deprived of his fellowship, and became, u lum- 
juror. For the next few years ho is said to have been n 
curate in London, but the point is doubtful. In 1727 we 
tmd him domioiled^at Putney as tutor to Edward Gibbon, 


father of the historian, and ‘*tho much honoured frierul 
and spiritual director uf the whole family” ((Jibbon, y/ie 
o/tnjf Life. nn<f \Vrl(uit;s). In the same yeur In: 
fteeompmiifd bis pii[)il to Cambridge, ami resided with inm 
as governor, in lenu lime, fur the next Lmr yedift. Ili-i 
pupil then wont abioiid, hut Ivlw warn left at iTilney, wIk.h; 
he r euiiii'-d in Mr t ; ■ il nrr.-' jii.U'-i* foi more, tljiin t«*M y<-ar'', 
m*tii!_ a- a ieli;-i' u . ■.umI-- ji,it oidy to the. bimily but to '» 
luniiiii r t)t pinii.N null uho ir i d to iniki; pilgrima je.s 1» 

e<»i!-.uli till- ! uliu’v . . Th ' luo-l i minviit of tlic'^e wejtj 

l:io tVro .IiiIjii -ii.ij ( linlc- Wc.'h',, I )j‘ Jlyioni tl’-n 

! »5 Ciii'.n.. Ih. 1 ].l: ' ji ian, and MrAreliibahl 

llni'l" ' 111 , .M.L. fill !l. ;:ii- . !:> 1 7. >7 Mr(di»hiin the 

oh 1; r «hi .i, an I T 111 l-i.i • h- hi .i -l.nil 1 1 Jia- ;tf iM’Wanl.-*, 

>1. ll.iitln.i' w.i. p.i'i 1 iidiu lit- liieiid.s, 

li.iMi!.' )i. h.i'l l.iju, ilj" hi-:i'i.::ii i.ll.i .. “ii* dur f.iiinly 

till- 1 1 i.il' it Id’, dj a vS.Miiiv .ii.ii p’. , I 1 .-n, ^v]ll^ h'livved 

ad hi J I j'idli ( il, .iii'l p .icli ' .1 .‘^1 li. A Iji (. n jfinind.’’ 

1 11 17 10 I I ■ I n I <1 t . ' I I ’ .':i : : \ \ , ; - . .\ ii -i • h*- liad 

iii!i.‘iji-d li.in: Ills talliii i ii n • .n ! .i i.. .II j i''["'rty. 

Til. If !.- . -nil p.n- ■! b'. t .v . i,. ii.--. Vir IL.Iclm- 

."oik ilf II !. .M-i-.A 111 h;-' d.'i ill : !. .vhi iiidtaei ndvd 

I'ei <'11 111 (i'-.J h il td pi Ill ! -I ]. .1 1 L,v. [.nihial 

gindai.' f. ■ I d M !-- I'd ui, . * ' n :<- } U 1 

i T'hi > t III Jd.; hi' liv ■! lui \..'i a i •! ■■ v, linlly 

gi\»n td I’u’vdtidii . !..I iliii'fy, iiiiiil ’hf ih eji ,,1 Law 
•in 17 h* L 
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of the Otos9 and FundaifierM £rj^,i o/i^fiaie Book 
\pxlUd d Plain AovtuUf Ac., of the J^reCs Sujjper^** yj[^7 ] ''An 
t^dppeal to all thai Donht and Dishefieve 'thc Truths of 'Bmlafion, 
'17S9 ; Thr fh'numls ami Jirtuwn of GhrMian Rvifcn/^aii&n.f 17.‘U»; 
.'•An Earnest and St'riaus Ansmtr to Dr 7'ro ftp's Sennon on brimj 
^^Bii/htroiis n.urmui’k, 1710 ; 'Hu, Sfdrit if Pray r, 1749, 1752 ; The. 

> IPaii fit /hviiie Aitouui'difi', l7iV2 ; 7ViC Sjtirif i*/* 1752, 17ri4 ; 

A Sh Saffinint Cotifttfafion of Dr IP’orhurtons Projn'iiil 

D'pnc'as he vilh if) if Citrisfoni if inn hi^ Dicinc Lfijotion if 
175 / ; Ilf J.iftf/’s, I 7 O 0 ; ,1 lh(ifnifit~r (httriiH a 

}!• iHtif a P/iiii • h ma II, 1700; .iinl An Kiniihlef AJurmsf, and 

,ifcf(onafr Adifti''>s /(i the iUiraij. 1/01. 

'll K. 'Iloilo \\i iit»‘ <1 .nImm .icniiiut tit I..i« s Off .It tlio til ‘ 1:111 II inj;; nf tins 

t'fiifun Mr r " iilloM jii iiiifl ti'i iniv.iii < iit iil.itinii and .l/iiO / ^^'.^ ’■•/• 

/f fUtxn -lyvi i f II. /.»..■ II, t-ts. Ml I . Ml. III hiv / , u 

rhoifjht III rht \S(', ,/v. 'll I (l.\ III I'l.. ///'..• .1 ,.f fen'i'aii.i 1,1 r- I".'// 

l\utiint, iuul Ml Aliti') III Pi, i'n,iii^ t <.•,«, /, /»• •/„ \sfh ( 1 / 1 ^//;/, .i‘l i\.- 

fk'lt.lif'. til lawN hi.' ili.iM. :i, I t ii. - HI, I Ml ii\.|t,,., til fit. .1 ji 

VOlUim* t.. llltll, I li-lll.-.| ]\n 1,11.1 in \. 1 n -I Ml... I, Is*,] 

LAWKS, Hi:vi{V lllii;!), .i piiiniiiinit lufiulu r of 

tho school ot c.irly Kn^ilish iiiu.'Nii i ms, wliicli nilmitiatMl m 
Piircoll, ami \va^ iiinjuMl in tin- l.inl by hi^ early tiratli. was 
bora at Dinton in W'iltsLniv in i icrcniber ITtiirt, ami n iri'cil 
his inn.sii;al iMboTition tVimi Cooper, better known 

timler Ins Iruliiin pMimlonMn (liovanni Co[»erarit», a f.iinom 
cumitoser of tile ilay. In Hi2() he was re(Ti\t‘il as oiir of 
the Lieiitlenmn o*' the ehaiu*! ru\a], wliieh place he helil till 
the Commonwealth jait a stop to I’lmrch imisie. Ibil «‘\eii 
during that MOiuless time Laues coniinucd his wnrk as a 
composer, iim.l tlie famous coliectioii of liis \neal phns, 
Ayrrs tiiol Diithnnhs fur ihtr. Ion, <//e/ Thi'it' I was 

published iii l0.».b bioniiij f<‘llo\N’ed by t'.o oflit*r IhmiIv^ 
umler the sam** title in Itioo ami Ibo.S ro-speeiively ‘•iVIn n 
in IGbO tlie king returned, LaMe-' om o nioie eiitereil the 
royal chapel, ami eoniposed an anthem for the <eroiiafi«ai 
of Charles 11. His (leath took idaee October 11, 

Lawes’s name has beeome known be\ond mii'-n-al eiieh-, 
by his triendsliip with Milton, who^ti i'lniHth he ^np['lieil 
with uieidental iinisic tortile iierlormunee of the iiiaMpn* in 
lt)‘J4. The po''t 111 return iininorlali/ed hi.s tiieml in the 
famous sonnet beL'inning 

H.irn. iiiij»'t«il .Oil! v,f||-inf.'i>nre«l .smig 

kij-t 1 'U'lil "Ml -Ij iini'it liow fo.p.aii 

Will i'. V ItK jlj-t M"f' .Ul-I MM 111 . liul tu srail 

W M ll M I'i l I il ' , I < ill I Inlt 1 ilIL' “ }"•! t .IM*1 !"llg. 

In the.ic liiii"', .Milton, with a FiiitsieaJ ptaieptioii not, 
common anioiig‘’t p' O^. exact!) indicates the great inetit of 
Lawcti, wliieh di.siini^ui.^l.i > hi-, coiiijH).>mon.s iiom tlio-e of 
many of hi-j l•oIlleIllpllml ii-s ami .-.nccessoi,-». IIi.> cuielul i 
attention to the wuid ot ih" poet, the manner in which 
his miiMe hcem.s to jr«i\\ )i<im tiio',i; wonls, the peileet 
coincifleiiix* of the inu.-'ical wirli the nietneal aeivnt, all j 

put Lawes's songs on a !i\>l with iIiom* of Scliuinami j 

or JJszt or any modem eoijij»>» ' i. At the same lime he | 
is by no meiiijs wanting in ■_« uimM un.-lndie inviuition, and ' 
Lis eoncU*trTl iniisie slloWs tin- h. .irin.-d coiitra[»UlitKt 
LA\V\ TK.WIS. See- Tjam . 

LAW Ol" \ATi<>.VS. S.*" I N I i:i; . \ rioN M. La w\ 
lAWMHLNT’K. a eiiy of K;tn.-,i , I'.S., th* capital of 
l>oiJgla-N eouiity, situated oii both side, ot the* Kaiisis 
rivM, about It) mile' ,ib(Ae. it-i jnnetion witli the Ml.^sonri. 
Foniidet] in by tlni .Ma^sacliii'-eii.s Kmigr.mt Aiil 

.Society a.s a eentre of tin; anti-slavery party, I/awieiiu; 

was at tii*t regarded in it.^ devidopnient by tiie didurb»-d 
<-ondiiion if th*- Stat.- ; but it- population ]i;j ^ lapidly in- 
(“]va-efl trofii Id!.) in I to sf,) ) n, |.sS0. nnil if ii now 
the toill’ljj "il ; 111 tin- ''fat.*, in J m »| iidat lolj nlid We.iilh. It 
is' a considerable railway jiirjctiori, lia-i a good tmde, aiid 
nnmbers umme: it - inarinbj*'l iirmir (•."tiibli.sliment', a poik- 
packiiig ftti ti'iy, pl.miiej mill*., tonndiie.-, carnage work.^, 
grist rnillK, and biewiiie.-. A dam ha.'i been constructed 
•icrO'^H the Kan.-'fis. In 1 d.) tlie .State nniverhity was 
a-ttleil at Lawn nee, the l.uijding'^ (K-cupying a' fine site on 
Mount OrewJ, a biafl’ in the .south w'cst part (>f the city ; in 
Ic^bO it teachert; and 4^6 btudeutb. In 1850 Law- 
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rence was aablced mi parlbityOly burned by a party of soldiers 
and the aanction of the 

U.S. the . civil war, 

it guerilla , 

IjAW RENCE, a city of .Hal^^^usett^ U^S., one of the 
county seals of Essex coiinty,J'^6 ^^^ by 'north of 
Boston, on the Merrimacki abo^t;^5iipes Jrdnx^’its mouth, 
'fhe greater part lies on the n6rtK^»fjdteb£ Ae river, to the 
west of tlio Spicket. Lawi'ence/li'^b^ a niahu- 
factiiriijg town, and its rise and are 

mainly due to the abundant water-^Wj^'supplied by the;., 
d:iiu across the Merrimack and distribu^d % a canal a 
mill* long ami 1 I feet deep. This'^ievthe property of 
the K. sex Company, which was incorpori^ted in 1845, and 
Sla nt 2.50.000 on the construction of tlie dam — a piece of . 
gr.inito ma’^onry 1G21) feet in length.;, ,‘Th6 Bay State 
AVoollcn M ills (capital ij2,()()0,^()0) and tho Atlantic Cottim * 
Mills (capital .‘?l..s()o,ooo), both chartered. in 184G, were 
the lirst great fstablishiiieiits to take, advantage of the 
positinii. The Lawreiico Duck Company .aiid the Pacific 
Mills (capital iJ.'Jl H 1,000 and !^2, 500,000) followed in 1853 j 
ihc WasJiiiigtmi Mills (.? 1,050, 000), taking tbe place of the^ 

I ’ay State, in iSnS; the ICvcrctt ’(j^00,000) and the' 
IVinbcri' M, ills (. ' 7 1 .50,000) in 18G0, the' Lawrence ‘Woollen 
<’omi»:iny in ihc Arlington in 1866/!;^ There are now 
t iglii huge corporal ions,” the Uirgofit of Which, the Pacific 
Mdls, alom* cm[»]nys ;5So0 op(M‘ative8,*atld produces weekly 
i.buo,oiio \;uils of cloth, i»rinted or dyeiiLi In 1880 the 
toi.il nutnbi r of looms in ilio cotton and wohllen mills was 
M>,4Go, of spiral Ic.s .‘115,088, and of ' opbiktives 12,124j.' 
and it is calculaiod that Hie average rate, of ‘prodimtioii is 
111,000 \imls per week. The g(K^8 ftrfe of a varied 
dcM ij pt ion - broad cloth, lino llannel^'*'8haWl9, pantaloon 
stuM’s, icltN ticks, ginghamv, Tbere toi a number of 
largo j•ap«‘l-nlills in tlio town, ub WelL^’ CBtablwhiuentH 
for till' manufacture of steam -engines,*, carriages, sewing 
niacliirus, cordage, earthenware. Among the principal 
biiildiiig.s ami iustiuitions maybe montxoned the city hall 
(iTcctid ill 1817), the county cuurt-house, the opera-house, 
the ( )livcr grammar .school, and a public library (22,000 
\oiiinies). 'J’hcre are Hiiee public parks, 'One (17.^ acres) in 
t he lu.Mi t of the, city. Water works, deiiving their bupplies 
from the .Merrimack, w'cro opened at a cost of 

1, 7f ))»,»)()() ; tlie people had previously, depended on wells • 
and ei>tcrn.s for di inking water. The pctpillntiou in/18$0'! 
was8J3J: in iMiu, 17,GG0; in 1870|sig,931 ; Wl8i^, 
oiblTS. I.awie.nce, so-called in hoiioi^||f ' 
iaiiiily of Lo-^ton, wa.s incorporated a8;f^'wi]( in 1847, ahd, 
attained tin- rank of a city in 1853. . 

LAWi;i'\(’K (T.AruMi^Tms, LojftW^), St; accordinjj 
to Lope l.eo the (beat, w'hose iidcount/fedthat given also, 
in tlie. Homan liiwiary, was a d6acdp,t‘|!')io^ B- Umii' of 
p« rM*cution had biM-ii called OnbythoAr^ i^strate. to'giye 

up the treu.surcs l•o^lmittu(l to his kee|j 

upon hud produced thechuich’s.pupri -j 
cliurge. Next, for his firmneiw in-^iwi 
(’hri.'t, he was subjected to scourging^! 
linally roasted to death on a gridi^O]^ 

<•1 the martyn>logists are ttiuci^^j, 

Acc(»rding to these, Ijawrence wafi j 
Spain, but at a ve.ry early ago..tujid^ 
lor Ills niee.kness and bltinidossn 
deacon by l5»pe Sixtus Il.,atid:iij 
of the* c,hurch, consisting of/ yp 
money. Sixtus, having 
denounced as a Chjistk'^ ' ^ 
to ileatli, whereuijoii 
which now form.one^ 
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my father ! without thy son and ftervantf ” To this the pppe 
repli^ ^ith a prophecy that in th^e days Lawreiace/$he' 
Levite should follow Sixtus the 'priest./ -At the same 'tune 
Lawrence was directed to distribulie . the church treasures 
among the poor, and. ao movent them from falling into the 
.hands of:thepe;.^ecu.t6ir; .7\Vhcn under the cruel punishment 
to which I'e/iWas .at last; condemned for bis steadfustness, 
he is saiii'tJ hayeHriumphed over the tyrant by the famous 
ironical versa et manduca.'* 

The fact of .the|tfarife^Oi^^ of St Lawrence seems to be 
well cstablUhecj^. I^e^^ost [trobable date being August D, 
258. The'^rlwli^^ the event oemrs in 

the writings /’Ambrose. J/.nvreiicc ami his niartyi 
dom have b^n/.fain'iurite subjects for artistic tni.itimnt, 
Nuremberg, Gieinohjr and th^ Ksconal are umkr Lis pat i till- 
age. - 0, 

LAWllENOF^ John Laird Mvir Law i(Kn< k, Iiaron 
(1811-1879), viceroy and governor gcnci il t»f India, w.i. 
born at RichmO^,«YurksIiin‘, iMlli March ISli. iJis 
father, Colonel Alexander Lawrem-t , xuluntt en A tin; ftulom 
hope at Seringap^tam in preseuctM)} i .liiil and of Welling 
tun, whose friend, he became. His n ‘tl;ei, Lctitia Knt»A, 

was a collateftd descendant of .lohn Ki o\. 'lo this ettuph; 

were born twelve* children, td wduan ihrc** lu t amc faimms 
in India, Sir Qeo^ St Patri<’k, Sir lUj-ry (ontiecd bel«*w;, 
and Lord La^rencA Irisli Lrotcstai /s, the boy.s wen* 
trained at Foyle ^llege,* Derry, ami at ( ’lifton, and i.-eiMtl 
commissions ,fiFom their mother’s cousin, Mi llmhlh ston, 
who had been the friend of Schwartz m Tanjoie. Jn L'"‘2'.», 
when only sevon^en, John Lawivm-c lamUtl at (‘ahiUta; 
he nr.istcrcd the ';Porsiaii Junguagt! at the culhge ol I'ort 
. William, and was sent to Uellii, on his tiwai apiilicatitui, as 
assistant to the;, collector, 'flic po.-iliou was the most 
dangerous and to wliich a Ih ngal civilian could 

be appointed time, 'riie titular ciUirt of tJic pen . 

sioner who rjspi^^nted the (Jrcat Mogid was the centre of j 
that disaffectioZ|\ and sensuality wliu h found their o[i]>oi 
tunity in 1857...; A Mussulman rabble lilhMl the » Iiy. Tie- 
district around,' eitretchirg from the ilcst il ol li.jpt»otuna 
to the Jumna, wi^ slowly rocoveriii>; fioiu tlic an.irehy t<» 
winch Lord Lake had given the lirst blow. When not 
administering justice jn the city courts or umicr the Mila-c 
tree, John Lawr^pce was scouring tlm country after the 
marauding MAis.cnd Mohummcd;in fi< ebootei>. Hin ket-n 
insight au4;rieeple§S energy at om-e dete« ted the munlerer uf 

his<Qfhcjial.SUp^rio4A^^ FniM i-, in in tile per.soii 

of . the .nawab pC^l^haru, whose laihcr had been raised to 
thj^ Lake, and tlic ass.issin was executed. 

The fim twehij^|l(cai:u, 18*J9 to 19, during which 
John Lawrenee:%^ed as the niagistrali- and land revenm* 
collector of .the rddBt turbulent ami I’.iekwwrd portion of (he 
Indian empire.^ '.it then WHS. fi i'iiicil tliL- |iiri<iil ol 111 .' j 
rofojjua.of toiMaiiam Ijcntinek. '!’(» what is now tin- 
lieutinant-gavcl^^K^ of the N orlh Westi rn l*roviiiee^ 
Lord Wellosl^y.^h^ promised the sumc |»eMnaneiit setth* 
nieut of the lauji^aic .which Lord Coniwullis iiad made with 
the j|arge landlfp|^im 0 ^ of heugal. 'fhe court 

of directors, gdila^^ |ho opposite oxtreme, had sanctioned 
leases for Only;..!^d/years, so fliat agricultural progress 
was arreste4;J^^:i|^3 Mertins Lird ami Tlnmiason 

introiluced ^of thirty years’ leases based on a 

oareful fenrydy^||** j?;^tate by trained eivilia ns. and on 
the mapping' t*' ^jsycry village Imlding h\ native 
subordinates,.- ^ revenue t)tlieer.s e.rculed a school 

enthusiastic who rapidly legist ertai ami 

nasessed an area; ^ ^lis. that of Great llritain, with a 
ruml population milli^j^ns. Of that »ehool 

John Lawrence ardent and the most 

*^tiowned. Intetmii^ihgf'j^work at Delhi, he became land 
revenue itoUict of Etawah, and 
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there began, by buying out or getting rid of the laiukdais, 
to realize the ideal which he did much to create throughout 
the rest of bis career — a country “thickly cultivated by a 
fat contented yeomanry, each man riding his own horse, sil- 
ting under Lis own lig-tree, and enjoying bis rude family 
coijitoris,” This and a «puet persistent hostility to the 
oppre.N'^iiin of the penjili- by their chiefs formed Ihe two 
le:itiii<i.s of hi.-^ admiiuMi alive policy throughout life. 

It was l(nUiiJ!ile fnr iLr Itritish power that, when the 
jirst Sikh war bink»‘ on!, John J..iwiem e was still colhictor 
of Delhi, ’riie eiilieal euM-i nu nts at Filo/.shiiL, following 
Mmllxi, and lianlly iMlnimd li\ Aliwal, left the Lrirish 
army -ormw hat ^■^l^nln•o .a thr .^ite <'f the J'nnjub, in 
Iron! ot the Sikli ent u m hue in - eii the Sutlej. For the 
lir-t .'•esrii weiks nl 1 S 1 il th M. piaip.l inti» camp. <lay by 
ilay, lilt- ..lid muiinii'ii' n| u.ii wlmli 1 hi.^ one man 
rai.a-d .md j.n^in-ii turwaid wiili n'd ihe inlliienee acijuired 
during tllleen \eu-.- ot an iiun y t -s !i.j>at In t le rule JU tho 
l.illil In-tWieii thr Sliliej.unl ti" -It. lull. i 'I'lie erowilillg 
\iett)r\ of S.ibia'.ii \\a.. tin- n ub, .onl b thiilv live I.aw- 
naiee liee.iuje co!Miiii-"lojier ol tin- .lalamlhnr l>oab, llio 
lerlile. bilt ol hill aud dah sli ' ti Iijiil;, fioin the Sutlej 
north (»» the liidu.'i. The 'till y>Mtiilul ciMliaii <lid for 
the newly aiiiiexul tirn1oi\ whnt he ha*! Ioiil’ betnro 
ai I'oiiiplished in and airiind D'lhi lie ir Irnd il to 
orih-r, without oin- i» ^iilai .-‘'hiur. I'.} the itisemat ion 
oi hi-i p‘a>oi!al inlbn lue h»- oiLunD/ed levie-. ol ih* Sikha 
wln» ' 111 juv| Inrii d' linied, ]i d lln-iii imw aLi,.Lin''t .i chief 
in ihe u]»pi.i lulls ami m*\\ t •» stoi 'u the loi I ol a r.i;,a in 
tli-lowei, till he so wihhd lln- p.'*.j ie into aloyil in:.ss 
lliat In* wa.^ leady to lept at the .-.eiAi! of I H Hi when, tlm e 
seal.' .iltn *in' seioinl Si'di wa. riidMl in the <'-M\ea.-ion 
ot lilt- i ' I'.i ) •) • up to I 'f -h iw .0 ini i> a I'nt i - h pi >\ i i.» e. 

'rile iiiahpll-> of DajlioU'.ie had to dt-viM* a L'WMiilueiit 
for a wailike (M.pul,tiMU Urw nmnbein.g t \vt nt \ 1 liieo 
milhou^. and ionliiu-.; an .iie.i hlih* li.-- than dial ot llic 
I’nitril King-lorn. 'I'ln' til 1 n u!l.> wen* J'ot )i>'pi*tul (see 
iie\t arlii h-;, and it was not till .b-hu l..i\\niat. bLcame 
eliiet iM»mmi>‘'ioner, aud -^btod ilitm' laie i * I lee with 
the eliU'N ami pi ople and iiiia l-m-' of still niilaimd 
biirder llil*es, tli.il theie bceiiin p- •'■'ible the ino. 1 -mei--:- 
f id I xpei iim-nt in tin ait ot ii\i|i/in.; tnibnhnt inillimiH 
wliieh hi'ioi\ presenlr-. Tin- pjoMine w.i^ m ipp' d out 
into di-ln. I-, now nunibeiiii- tiiiilN two, in adn'ifion to 
tliiit) ti ibiiTaiy stall stn.iU ei-d nai. To » .11 h tho 
ihirlv }r.ir-'’ le.ises ol the iioilliWi 'I .-i tt’* in .nt were 
a[)[»lieib after a p.ilient survey. md a.-^o -.'im iil b\ .-killed 
ollii’lals esir iii the saddle or tli-' tei '1 lie leveiiuo 
wa^ rai.-id •>Ii plJUei|ile^ -^o lair r*- lln pia-antiji lliat 
b’auiit Sin-li .s t\,ei;ini. wue ledii-'o 1\ a toui t h, w'hile 
agiieullura! inipioveim i I , weir .m For tho 

til 4 turn* ill it> hisloi\ siiii, the » iibe-r AiNaii settlers 
hail Im rii o\ ri w hrJun il b\ .-.in ( I . j vi -im ' <*1 luv.iders, tho 
.-;o!l ol Ih*' I’lilij.ib e.iiiio to iia\r .i niai kelablr Value, whu'.h 
eveiA V Ji ol r.rilmii Mile h m n.t le.io il. Astalwait polu-o 
VNas oiL’.ini/ed , n»:nl.-. Wire « ut lhiou::li every distriit, aiul 
canals were i'"Usi I ueted (’oiimn iee lollowed on inen^ising 
eulliv .it ion and l oiuinunie.iiions, evuirts brought iustiee to 
every man's di‘i,i\ and einm* Lid its beail. 'fhe adven- 
turous ami w.iilll.i spii it-., Sikh ainl MirlunuiiM’tiali, b'lunl 
a ealrel III ihi- i-ew toi.e o| liTt-gul.il's diri*it»d b\ tl.r 
chief ( oiiiniJssh»nei hiiiirrh under the goveinoi j« ' 'id, 
while Dr.-.t Moliaimneil k. pi within his i>v n instm , ami 
the lon_ cNttiit of troniiei- at the fool o thr pa— e.- was 
palndled. Ill the brilh.ime of bis iatei r- \ i sS t' h.^ 
count r\, lhi>, tin* hrsl. wliu*li aloue u-inure-. t* - • possll c, 
has not y I leeeivisl justice. 

Seven y.irs of f^ueb work prepared tl e lao 1\ hostile aud 
always anarchic Punjab niider sm b a pd -i as Juhu 
j Lawroiico uut only to weather tho storm uf 657 but lu 
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lead the older provinces into port On the 12th May the 
news of the trageilics at ^Moenit and Delhi reached him at 
Rawal Pindi. The position was oritical in the last degree, 
’for of 50/ KH) nut ivo soldiers 38,000 were llindiiBtanis of 
the Very that bad iiiutiiiied clsewhiTc, and the Briti.di 
trooi‘:’. weir few and seattiard. Por live days the fate of 
the riiniih liuiii^ upon a thread, foi the question was, 
(.Valid tiiL* I'J.UOO I'lUijalas be trusted and the 

I lind a.a .iiii"’ bo di^arniodf an liour was lo.t in 

^^iiinina tlio at Lahou' ; and, as one by niio ihe 

lliIuhl^talu eorp- i.-eiiMibi-d to ihe i j*‘nloniie of mutiny, 
the M [>o’>s Wile 'iijiiiiod ^r «li '..ip[’e.iio«l, or swelh d tho 
inihru-y rabblo in and around tlio eii_\ t)f DlOIu. 'riie ^ 

ronn'iiibranLO i»i’ lln- l;.n }oaro’ i\ar v/liieli hud eh*.^ d uidy 
in is It), a bonntiiul li.n vo-d, lln* old love of b.itlle, lln; 
otl'er of u:ond ^•a^, bnl, abi»\e all, the peiSMiiaiily of 
Lawivnee and Id.-, i.lhe. r-.. r.d’^od the I'uiijabi fuii.‘ into a 
new army of nu n, and induced the non ouinbatant 

<das>e.'> to Mib--eijbe t > a (I [»ei loan Delhi in- 

vented, but fur lh)‘L" ni'iiithn llie rebel eity iliil nut fall. 
Under .lohii Nichub-un I.auiem-i* sent on still more, 
men to the .-.i. , lill e\try .uailabh- J*hn«.[Maii and 

f.dtbful ij-iti\ e .'^.'hliLr WU'. there, while ii nio\ abh* t uliimn 
Bwefit the i' Unii',. and tile border wa.s hi'pt l*y an iiu- 
pro\i>**d niiliiii. .Vl hiielh, when even in tin* I 'ni jub c-i.n- 
ridt nee I'Ll, .lee dunbt, .iini d.ii.bi di.'^trn^t, and lh.it wars 
pa.''.‘’iim' into di- ilb etion, .luiiu Lawrence v.m^ Jeady io 
eom^iil.-r wli'iher \ie .-.hoidd not <.;i\e Uj ih-*. I' jiawar 
viliev *1.^ .1 la>t re^oiiree, ninl ''fiid Js ;.'aiii-t»n (o U’-rnit the 
loice aruiij .1 Anotln-r wri.-K and that nnnt have 

fa.’ d. lial Oil tin September the i it\ .ilal 

jubice, wi r.- LUiin in liriirh I'uid', .ind the » hii t ciniiii*'- 
‘^luu.r i'i.l ill" iiiiiud in .. -••ril»iiie: “to li'e L'*id our 

Chill all tin* pi.ii-i* d'l • f.»r n.-rvu'ii the lie iris ol i»ur ,-:atr^- 
iie'ii and ti: • irm-' of (»m -oldiei.^'. ' As .Sii* doliii l.awrem'i, 
I'ut., (Jd'.ll, wirli tlie til iiilv.'} of pirliameiit, llie LO.ititinle 
ot hi.' i;o\'it»y, aiul a lilt* [teioion of a \tMr in 

iiddiliuii t; lii> oidinaiy [»eii.dun of l‘]0()(J, llie, “.Saviour 
ot India ' 1 - tiirii I h'-i'H' in l While gii itdlii*.., the 

inleo'-r- ol India an-l .t' p 'opie a> a nieinlM.'r of tlie se»ar- 
tary o' -♦ i*-. -(i.nn.'il, !:.■ .\.i> -ujl out again in JMJI u-^ 
viceroy ..'1 i .'oVt.ri..): - j i ..lal on the ii-ign.itiun jind duitli 
of hold Ih-in. A< what app- ued to be a critieal time 

on the Lio’.j d» l. onir i Lor i IVibniT''tun recoinim ndi*d for 
the olliee the !■. t .i\ib.in, Hot a j'« er, who lia^ lilkd tlie 
j.o^ernor-gen- i.d - it .-.iiuc Wair-n Hu.-ting-. If no 

gro.iL cri-ds enuol. L l.u.i : . imaa a e the iu-tjv of hi-^ repiit.i- 
tioii, live ye.ii-' ..i mini'.trat nm of the whole Indian 

enipji*. wa'-.. worth;* ot ihe ruler of the Jhinjub. Ills 

toiemn p dn y lia-j lie - i*.*, a .■'nbjei t of ini]»»’rial intere-^t ; 
lii-^ in*'. mil udinini-':; :t i'.ii >sa.-. r.-mui kiddi- lor lin.uicial 
jnuden-''.., a jeiluU-' ...i- lln uoud of the liia.'^-*>« s of 

the- p .'pb- .ml ol the I>iii' Ij ■ id.ieio*, and .i ;fcnerous 
int' :e-t in .-.IrnMnon, (-.peu.dl) in il- ('luiolian 

\Vh» !, in J.''.V1 D'ol Alojiafiitja d Khai.,w< Lk.-ru-d l»y tlie 
anil, ei m .*1 ha b|.»tliei-' in K.imluhaf, ar.-l i.y llie inter- 
f.a'i'. o: i I - ' i. .''‘.jI Jii.- .on to I’l ■'liavs ,11 to e a t reaty, 
.■^ii .)' ; n Liv.ii fi' I- w,t- > ppo>ed to any ent tij'.'lin;: n laiion 
wifi; *ij ittei tije e.\pei ietiee ot J I'J, Init he 

ob*^» ] 1 ,ii 1> .ii.jf .o. tar a.- to .'•■i;rn a tre:tl\ of pel - 
p^linl ]a , ..o ’ III nd hi]». Hi-i ruling idea, the fniit of 
loin.' and - ;.i . ..tr-*, w a - th ;t fh' Juffit only 

.•i'odd vo;;'| 1 ji. liontjV-r. Wlimi in 

II . t .M'lli ' , ' ‘ ' i • I *0 I tfe-}a»ti iii.^of vVf;^li:ilJi' tan 

ii' :n rt i • 1 **i i- • m i. t* . o i,t | hat lie reeo mi/.-d 

'1; -tii ri,-- .on-, I .i .1 ,md '‘h r* A Ii, at difiereiit finn 

..mi tl.‘. iatt. r luib* • :i.\ a* in j.ad m ale Jiims(;]f nia.*»t(ir 
i ! all lo", tathi-rb i •; , 'I'hf . t' lui y .a I v.auce Uu.-. ia 

tiom 1i:*j north, r.utwjth : oeiinir the ( lortchakoff circular 

of loO-l, to dcvcrc ciiiicism of this cautious 
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policy which ho justified under the term of “masterly 
inactivity.” But he was ready to receive Sheru Ali in con- 
ference, and to aid him in . consolidating his power after it 
had been established and maintained for a time, when his 
term of oflico came to an end and if fell to I^ord Mayo, his 
successor, to hold the Ambala conference in 18G9. When, 
nine years after, the second Afghan ^.ur was precif)itute(i^ 
llu- retired \’iei*roy gave the last days of his liH-c to an un- 
.sparing ex[)i)siire, in the House of Lords and in the tness, 
uf a which he had striven to prevent in its iinuip- 

li n, ;iiid wliich he did not cease to denounce in its course 
iind OiUi^cijiiencns. 

On his linal return to Phigland early in 18G9, after forty 
wars’ SCI vice m and for India, “the great proconsul of 
uiir Ihmlhli Uhristian empire” was created Baron Lawrence 
of llie IVinjab, and of (Irately, Hants. Ho assumed the 
Mime ann.‘< and crc.^l a.'^ Iho.su of his brother Henry, with a 
L.itliaii and a Sikh Iroujicr as aipporters, and took as hi.s 
mott«>“l!e rc.idy/’ his brother’s being “Never give iu.’’ 
Kur ti ll \t ir.s lie pi\e liimself to the work of the London 
mIiuuI b«*,iid, of which lie was the linst chairman, and of 
tin* (.'Iniiih MiYi‘'n.irv Society. Latterly liis cye.'?ight 
failed, and on the “71 h .lime 1879 he died at the age of 
M-vty eight, lie wa.-; buried in the nave of Wc.stmiiister 
Ablicy. ]m .sidi* Dlyde, (Jntnmi, and Livingstone. He 
n sal lied the daui^Iiter of tlie Uev. Richard Hamilton, 
llaiii tte-Kalliennc. (VI., who sim'ived him; and he was 
.-in cecdLsl Isy his ehh <t .lohn irainiltnn, born in 184t). 

uiVkikI ).<nitt lolls iiiiiiiili s iiiid reports, written in phiin .iii<l 

h’ ;i T’llidi .iini oi f.-i -lon.il lettiTs. LnM IjIIW'IVIU'O juiliiishi.l 

I'o'lnii ' I III sr, !li( [.pMli’il Sitinmarh'H of Ajfoifs during hit. 
I PM Ml m 1 !). <• . 1 - \i. .joy, ihi- Frifiul of India from iSaO to Isjo, 
ll: • « vi.it 111 »• uhii !i ill' o.ivr .tcioie the Hast Indian Kiiiiinei* t’oiu- 
ntiit.s ot i!it' lio’.pr ot roiiJiiioij.-, in dune and July 18 1 S, and tiie 
f‘'i> . . ../ th> Ahih>t,} i ''i1imI hy Sir Arthur flohhoiise, am Ilia 

aiithoiitu I’oi lip liif, inilil intuioir appears wdneh Airbus- 
v.jitli 1 * jMi'j.nnig (Cr. SM.) 

I.AV* I’FA'CM, .Sru Hkxuy Montoomkuy (1800- 
1S.V7), niiu of the gieatest military statesmen of Indiii, 
and pnivi.-ionid gownior general , in the mutiny of 1857, 
wa4 bum at Alatnra, (ycylon, on 28th June 1806 (see 
Ja.st arlirle). lie inheritid hi.s father’s stern devtdion to 
iluty and ( V ltii: iiii|-»ulsiveness, temj,)ered by his mother’s 
gciitlcne-^s .ind jiower of organization. Early' in 1823 he 
joint. d the Ih ng.d Artillery at the Calcutta suburb of Hum 
Diim wlieri* ahu Havelock was stationed about the same 
time. Tin. two otiici in pursued a very similar career, and 
di \elopetl the .same Puritan character Up to the time that 

both |»a.-.'cd away at Lucknow in 1857. In the first Bur- 
ine.-^e war Henry Lawrence and his gunS formed part of 
tlie Chittagong colmnn wliich General Morrison led over 
the jungly hills uf Arukun, till fever detdinated the officer.s 
and men, and tin.! lieutenant found himself at home again, 
wa'.t»Ml by a di.sua-^c w hicli never left him. On his return 
tf) India with liis younger brother John in 1829 he wns 
u[»iiointed n;venim surveyor by Lord" William Bentinck. 
At Gorakhpur the wmiid ;rful personal influence which 
radiateij from tlm young officer formed a school of attached 
friends and snljonlinates who were always eager to serve 
under him. After some years spent, in camp, during 
which he had niarrierl his cousin H^npi^ia Marshall, and 
laid Mirveyefl every village in fottr Jlteiriots each larger 
than A'ork4iirt., ho was recalled 1»" a brigade by the out- 
bp-ak of the first Afghan war towarj&f fte close of 1838. 
;v- n.s.Mst{irit to Sir George Cle^tk; ta/aow addod to his 
knowl<Mlgo, of tlie people political expsiti^ce in the maiiage- 
ineiit of the dhti'ict of Firozpur^‘' j%ild whcn disaster came 
In* wa.s sent to Peshawar in. push up supports 

li»r tlie relief of Rale ahi| : Jalalabad. 
'I’lm war had been b^un tlia tripartite treaty 

signed at Lahora qu 1838. But tbs Sikhs 


/ 
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«irorc rIow to plfty their part when the calamitioft in 
Afghanistan made it possible that the British might be 
driven south of the Jumna. No one but Henry Lawrence 
could manage the disordorly contingent which they 
reluctantly supplied to H^ollock's avenging army in 1842. 
lie li<‘lped to force the Khyber Pass on 5th April, playing 
Ijis guns from the^ heights, for eight and twenty miles. 
In recogni^mn of hie services Lord Ellenborongh appointed 
him to tho charge of the charming valley of Deljra Dun 


Singh’.s court. Lord Dalhousie delicately but firmly 
removed »Sir Henry Lawrence to the charge of the great 
nobles of llajputana, and installed John a.s chief cnniniis- 
sioiier. If resentment burned in Henry s heart, it was leit 
against his younger brother, who would fain have reliied. 
To him L(', said, “If you preserve tin* piace of tin*, comiliy 
and niakt*. tin* people hi_!.h and low liapp;^, I sliall have no 
regrelstliat I \ae:\ted llie fit‘ld for y<.u.’‘ ‘ 

In tljr eniiipanffivr n 4 of Kajpntmia he once more 


and its hill stations, Mussuri and Landaur, wlicro he first | funk up fli.* pi n a.-, an airny idonner. In Mareli and 
formed tho idea of asylums for the children of JCiimpeau 
Koliliers. After a month's experience IIkto it was dis- 
covered that the coveted appointment w;ik llie legul right 
of the civil service, and ho w'as IransfcrnMl, as as.^Lstjint 
to the envoy at Lahore, to Ambala, where lie reduced to 
order the lapsed territory of Kaithal. Soon he reecivi d 


N‘ptcniber ISod h*- j'ul.ljdiid twu article.^, called forth by 
ronx ei.'ation:. witli Lord haUnac-ie at C'.'dculta, whitluT lie 
had iroiic a.. Iliejicto o! j: piil.lic 1 • idi j net. 'I’he « 4 i>\ernor- 
geiicial Ic.el vainly v.jiiii’d 1 1n- iM.a.i' ant lioi llii ^ against 
reilucliea b‘ ’mv, iDjari tin. •'nii-tai of India »*v<ai 

tor tin I miici.i aial li:i<! "irjiii to iiiijnovi* tlio 


etiu.a*'^ ot unit 111 \ , and nt 1 1 i t d u .n im i ■ . < »ii] v h » 1 n* l<»n so« >n 
jnstitiiMi. In Mari li (."aj In' ai. I i tn i^a'd L innme.'s 
j*Mjiiest that he .diniild then < :Lr lieini al Lnckinov, 
bnt it w.i t<»o laic. Ill irii (! i’, . In- ni;.«rif lulc put 
d‘ »wn ad III iJii 'I ' ' 5 1 \ e « • i 111 I i! h 1 * ' 11 , 111 .• ]) ■, • I) •»] d I an' 
at L:l)'a‘»‘. lait whij e,.iil»l c\en in < ili v.illi milv' 
7ttt) |]nii*ji(..ni iii 1 Ill'll the ipii!»nin- alter 

the Mtciiit t»nlbri.ik nt niiliiiv on iich ' (n one 

Week he hud cian)*ht''il thoc jnpnatiiMi wj.nh T'lade 
the dt'leiicc ol tin* Tai.hiiio', n -ideiax' ha exa i n.cii!“i- 
:dde. Amid the iK* p* iiin'.! (jjimn' Loiii t'annii'i: < xcr 
xxroii' hojiic t)i' liini *■ ;, t<>xxei e! .lunLfth, .n d he 
x\.C’ a[»poin!i'd pioxi'iiaial -..'Xi ir'» ,i] t )i, tic* 

Max ntutiny lair.st torth m Ondh, .-iid li** '\.i; ir.'.dx. On 
-‘.•ill .hill', hU',>-cd by iKtliil i-olliaLi* . and xsa^t.'.l ’ox' 
nncc:i'ii hep he lid .)d<» I'lUl-li "I'ldgcr. xxith I] ;jin ^ 


die well-paid ofiice of resident at the ]»roteeted court of j po.-itioji tin- m po\>. I.awicm. i- nncil mil tic* liiti nt 
Nepal, amid tho rest of wliicli^ assisted by his nol»lt* 
xvife, lio began a series of eont dibit ions to the. (Uilmtiii 
/ifwir, a selected volume of xxhi'h foiins “ii Anglo 
Indian classic. ThcK^, too, he e.lalxa- rd his plan.'; xxliidi 
resulted in the erection and endoxMi nt of tin* nubiest 
pliiliintliropic establishments in Ihr — tin' Laxxrenci* 

military asylnins at San.-'iwur (tai tin toad to Simla), at 
iMurree in the Punjab, at Mount Abe in Ih.jpntana, ami 
on the Madra.s Nilgiris. Kroin IMl i- hi-^ death be de- 
voted all his comparatij'cly huge itieomc, above a 'nodie^t 
pittance for his children, to this and 4)ther forin.sof f^atlmlic 
LUn istiau charity. • 

'flm AVm;'#c articles led the now governor general, Lord 
Hardingu, t<» suiniuou Laxvreiico to In,-, .side dnnng tlic tir-l 
Sikli xvar; and not those articles only, lb* had pnl>li.'‘lnMl 
the results of his experience of »Sikli rule and soldiering in 

a vivid wtirk, the w o// In thr Sirrir | and I'L’u i.itix*- ont b* to O'CMiimitn the in-' .r 

of StHf/h (1^45), in xvt*' li lie xaiidy nttempteil to gci.N, xxlnn lli<' tmiixt ■ joiiiM.1 thf* m .-h N and th-' u -. 

disguise his oxvn personality and cxj.loit.s. For the next 
four years lie virtually beeame ilanjit Singh's succi‘8.'''nr ’ 
in the government of the Fiinjab. After tin* doubtful 
triumphs of Mudki uud Firo/.shali L.ixvk iin* xx.isMimiisoncd 
from Nepal to take tho place of tln' IniMic Mnjt»r (leor^e 1 
Ih’oadfoot, who had fallen.' Aliw d came ; tlnm tin* guii^ ol ’ 

Sohraon eliased the demoralized Siklis aeros.-? tin* Sink J. 

All through the smoke Lawiviuc xxas at the side of the ! 
chivalrous govcrnor-geucrul, lie g.ixe hi.s voice, not 1oi 
the rescue of the.peoph from anan liy by anTu*\ation, but 
for the reconstruction of the Sikh goYmninent, and xxa^; 
himself appointed resident at Laimn*, witli juixvcr “oxir | 
every department and to any extent " lucsidonl. of llic 1 
council of regency till the mahara ja J 'lialip Siiigh slnuibl j 
come of age. Soon disgusted b\ the “xenal ami seliMi 
durbar" who formed his Sikh coilcm^uc*;, he summoneil to 
his Bi8e assiatanta like Nichokson, .lames Alibott, and Jid- i 
wardes, till th^y all did too much ior the people, as he - skvi.-h Fn 'r hki n 
regrettully ci>nf eased. But ^‘luy chief cnnrnh*nee was in j In ITT'.i thcv’nh' 
lay brother John, . . . who gave im* al\va}s such lu1[> 
as only a brother could.” \Vej iricd out In* x\cnl home 

with Lord Hardinge, and was imub* K.bMk, when tin* 
ftceond Sikh war summoned him back at tlie end of l^^is 
to see the whole ptUficc of Sikh “recon^ltllctioll "colhipM*. 

It fell to the marquis of Dalhousie to proclaim tin* Fnnjab 
up to the Kliybot^^^ritinh territmy on -Ptli March 
but Htill another ^bipromise was tried. As the best man ! 
lo reconcile the Sikh chiefs to the inevitable, Henry 
Ltt'vrerice w'aa president of the uexv board of ad- 

jniuistration with^cha^ of the political duties, and li is j .si‘n:I\ I" "’*'»i.! ■ In p.i!: ! in oil, and tina'v. 
brother John was en^stcdwith tho finances, .lohn ooultl id c oi ui o. • v u tic* .-luLa- \xhich In- Ir. n . 
not find tho revenue uaciPSsAry for tho rapid civiliz.atioii 4»f cnit rt.no. b ''v eamc to 1 oiub.ii in 17"-. , 
the new province sO't'lhng as Henry nvouKI, for political cci\cd I * lloxj'uKF, and . uti nd as a m . ’. . , 

^Jasons, insist on graMlng life pensions and alienating Academy. Ho began to c.\hibit almo.-t imic 
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remnants of Raujit j his reputation increased so rapidly that ue^ became an 
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The‘d4tll"of Sir 


^pcUil^ of the Academy in 
Joehua in 1792 oj^ned the way to^ftirther ’succeis^ Ho 
9 %a 8 at once appointed painter to the Dilettanti Society, 

■ and principal painter to the king in room of Reynolds. In 
U704 he was a Royal Academician, and he became the 
fashionable portrait painter of the age, lianng as his sitters 






cuAu. m Avy^i xwx, nuu fUi/A tucy .uruKis |^iyuuu in SaVOy, 
Italy, and Pp^d-^ecti^^^^ > A frwh brillof Alexander 
Vn. in April'1665 faHh^'^pnilirmed the society ; this was 


followed by a brief 
ing its constitution. The 'fi 


all tliojank, fashion, and talent of England, and ultimately framed on the model of thosedjf thdJe^aiis^Wre published 

^uropi*. In 1815 he was jit Paris in 1 658 under the 


most of the crowned heads of Kuro| 
knight <‘d ; in 1818 ho went to Ai\-la-(.’ha]>e]le to }»aint tlio 
so\eivigns and diplomatists gathered there, ami extended 
his residence on the (\mtinent by visiting Vienna and 
Rome, everywhere receiving llattering marks of distinction 
from princes, due as much to Ids courtly manners as to his 
merits as an ar!i>t. After eigliteen months he returned to 
England, and on ihe very dny «if his arrival was eln»M‘!i 
presiclent. of tin* Ae:nlemy in room of AVest, who had di<‘d 
a few days before. This nllic* he In ld from IS‘J!(itohis 
death on 7th .lannarv I8o0. lie was ncvir mariied. 


rnmmttnrN js objects 

coiite.mi»lnled were the relighitjp "llOi^jiiqtiDn of the lower 
classes, the training of the clergy^ th|^!reyef or redemption 
of ];)risoners in Rarbary, and foreig^^^&^ions. In the 
jmrsuit ol tliest* objcjcta the Lazaritp'lro^te have had a 
elie«jnert*d history in the various of the world 
vvliere they liave gained a footing. At. jjie, Trench Revolu- 
tion they were dispersed, so far as Fmt£e^,‘was concerned, 
bnt permitfetl to reappear under* the pAjPW, and rchabili- 
latf'datthf Rcstorathm. In Sardihii^ftey' had a similar 

liistorv. Til roil "'ll mil 'if.ilv' t.ho.v nCpAef aiI' K v 


Sir Thomas I/.iwrenee had all the ipialit ies of pi rsomd | lii^tory. Thronglmnl 'ii.ily they have^fbden affected' by 
manner and artistic slvle necessary to makt‘ a fashionabb'. | riTimt political ebanges just us the rest. of the rellgipUB 
painter, and at a period wlnm aristocratic opinion Jia I i ordiTs have been. Ihe Jaizarist ptovin(^;of' Poland was 
oven more weiglit than at prestuit his public reputation j singularly prosjieroiis ; at the date of s^J^'ressioii in 1796 
was extravagantly hiixh. The judgment of Ids fello v i it possessed thirty-five establishments,^ The. order W^,. 
artists was less favnui.ible, and in the ])resent day no on ^ | ]>ermitte,d to return in 1816, but IS extinct there. , 


would claim for him a phire among great ]iorti:dt p.iintor , 
while iiis more ambitions workv, in tlie elassie.il st \ b , 

Ruch as Ids nmv celebi.ited Sat.in, are practically forgotten. 

His ehii'f merit lay in a certaiii dexlerif) of tomb, and in 
the conventional grace willi wldeli be etintriveii to eloilie 
his fiLUires. 

Th«' ln'-t *lisjil.iv <.f Lovoipc's \v.»iK in tin* \V:it« ?)«•.• (i.il!. iv 
r»f Wiiitbiii, •« ■ nllo'tinii of mil'll bi‘.1uiii il iiili-irU. “ M I'f. r 
bambti.a,'* pdiitiMl tm Ldol hiiili.'iia ,it lln* pri«‘«* of iioo i^iihh i , 
is ivg.ii.l. .1 .IS, *, 11 .* ot his, I" >1 ]»(>rtrniN, .nxl .-t iini* Im.i'I m P • 

Niitloli.ll lI.lII'IV slli'W'* Ill's j.iiwi I to il'h .ili(:ig»’, Tbf A//* ft. it 
\yi'itttt ii'i '</ .S'//* y. fjii li'/'i ,u I , l»y 'Villi. nils a]»p»* lO’d ill 

Si'f il 1't ‘ 'i5miiiig*i 'rii'-. y .'/ h /'<t t ‘t/i /’s, 1m;;. 

L.VA'AMOX, or L\wi:m\\, the author of a chronicle of 
Britain efititb-ii Jtruf, a poetical s<*nji-Sa\<»ii paraplira^* of 
the Ht nf ilW nth f' n > of Wjie**, w.is as he hiriiM-lf inform-? 
n.s a priest who n ad the services of the cliureh at Kriib ve, 
on the b.iiilis of llie .Si \crii (now Lower Alley or Aib v 
Regis, mile, ^outlie-i-l liofii r.ewdlev, WoreesttT.shire i. 

Of hi.s pcr‘'onnl In imy nothing fnrtlier is known. Nor 
can the drib- of ibe woik willi vvldi li Id.^ naim* isassoeiul -d 
be very uceuratels a'Jcrrtuined ; but I lie probability js tliat 
it wa.s not coinpleii-d b»foio i]m* boLdnidiiir of the l.’Ilh 
century. The oiigin.d ti xt, v'iili a literal translation, 
notes, and a graniniiitiral ^doNsrirv, was iir-t edited by Sir 
Frederic Madden in lst7. Se.* Kn<.i.i,ii Lwci. v<;k, voI. 
vii. p. o')4 ; and EN«:i.r-if luTiatATi i:i:, /L p. 108, 

[iAYB.\ril. See Laihai'H. 

I.AVXE/, Si*e d nsi rr-.. 

LAZAIMTKS. JjV/\nisrs, or L vzAiaws. Th(‘ origin ! /ineent de Paul for tlio iifio of 
01 tin- “ (’oin/regatien of Priests of tlie Mi-don’’ may in 
sonii- -■( h^r* b-; tr.iei'd back to 1617, fin* yeai of the. Mlcf i-j- - 
la) 1 ibonr^ of .St Vinfeiit do Paul, assisted t»y livo otln r 
priest", lor the ev.aiurelization of the common people m ib-- 
pari-jii ot (Tatilb.n-'-nr (.'htilaronne, near Ibunv. Move im 
niediatcl .' it 'l.ite. froiri Dl'j5, when the little ronimniiity 

acquired .) p'-rm uieiit .o-ttleiiieiit in the College des P.oi.s i reat.s of thc.se. two metaJ» , 

Enfans in P.-iri-. Areldepi.-'Copal reeogniti<Mi was obtairn 1 ’ Jnmhvm fillmn. re.spectivcly, 
in 16-6; aiifl pipil bull in January 16J2 tin* .-oi-ii t / 
wa? constitntoj a eont/reL^ation, with St VinceuL de J"aul 
at its head, .^b iitlv ufterwards establi.shment vv.i-. 
confirine<l by bjttM ^ j;r.t» rit from LoniH Xllf. About the 
Ranic time tin* ennon- n .nb'ir of St \Jctor handed i»ver to 
the congregation the pimry of St LazaniH in Paris, whicli 
lienrad'orth became its chif f hou.se, and gave to the fathfins 
of the misnion tLj name Vy whicli they are beat known. 

^Ythiii a few yeani they had acquired another house in ,^ound of lei^ enddM^ 


In Madjignsiiir it had a mis.sion from 104,1^ till 1.674. In- 
J7S3 Lazan.vts wi re appointed to tako th6, place of the 
Jesuii.s ill the Lev.nitine and Chinese millions; they still 
liiivi' some footing in China, and iu 1874 , their establish- 
iHi Ills throughout the Turkish empire jaiimbcred sixteen. 
In the sanu* year they had fourtoal', establishments in the 
roiled States of America. The total hum1bje,r of Laxarists 
tliiouglnnit tin* world is computed at abo^if^SOOO. 

fiAZAR l-S, St, ( )ui>kr ok. This reli^bhs' and military 
order dates its origin from the occupation '(if sTerusalem by 
the iir-'t enisiider.s, its pt4*’* iry object 
of the. leprous, of wlio.n LiizaruH {Luk€i?,xvii 20 «f/.) w'bs 
regarded as the patron. After tbe ’expulsion of the 
irnsmleis the hospitaller.s of St Lazarus ^tablie^^ thefti- 
.selves in Eranet-, where Louis VJL (1263ygavo them the 
lands of P>oigiiy m ar Orleans, and a building at the gates 
ot Paris whicli they turned intd a lazay house for the. use 
of the lepers ot the city. A papal ' ebnfirmation 'was 
olitained troin Alexander IV. in 1266.'; jThe gradual diS’*- 
a[>peHr:inee of leino.sy combined ^'i^-fother causes* 
ehange the order into a purely civil cb^rat$pAi In 1^72 ^ 
il was in Savoy nnu’ged by Grogoi^^ XUfc lU th^^ ^ 
St Maurice, fri I6b8 it was in 
if Notre Dame dn Mont-Carmel ; 
ion, it. wfis n*introduced at the Resto^ 
n abeyaiiei*, llm only order at pre^ieniyc 
lized being that of the Legion of ijfoij 
uililings of the }»riory iu Pans 


t ^ the'^latplu- 
" but is a^in : 
B6d or 


who from this eirrunistance eame^,| 
;is Lazarites. 

LEAD. This rnctal wa.*, knbwfti 
neiitioiie.d in the Old Testamentb^ 
■irgf ly, jiH it is .still used, for tho ! 
iml sohlen^d the.se with an alloy *< 


* ff-?' 

lis time they were looked Ut)0n'h 
if the same sjiecies. In regai^^): 
if load n impounds, we may 
.eribed by Itioscorides ' - 
illnirge, that Pliny 
Kcnse of red lead, 
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(77’6 per cent), ' might almost tM said to be'thel;tfniy 
ones which cojnb' jhto consid^mtioio.' as. lead ores.' ;* 0*^ ‘- 
sionally, howwer; the,follomiigJ^l86 ;aie! utilized ■■^lead- 
vitriol or anglesit^’ f^bOSOp (68''5' percent.), and the pyro- 
niorphite group; + pbClj, (76 to 60 

per cent.). ,,'''B6'riri,t'»ti]ite|''CuPbSbS, may also be named, 
althougllf crfA»tei]»i^;^J;9^r cent, of copjw liesides 42*0 
per cenL’'of lead,';i^ifr!^her a copper than a Iciid ore. 

Qal^ the''lpfl!fiefi^:li^ ore of the Old World, ia a 
dark-cotoared ide^Uh^ooInng compact solid of 7-3 to 7-7 
specific gravity|a^^y’6 baldness, crystallizing in cube; 


galena is the simplest of all metidlatgical uperatiuus. The 
ore IS roasted heated in the presence of atmospheric 
ojcygcn) until all the sulphur is burned away and the lead 
left. This simple statement, however, correctly formulates 
onlj thi; final re.sult. The first effoct of the roasting is the 
cliiniiiation ot sulphur a,s .sulplinrous aiiid, with formation 
of oxide and sidphate of lead. In practice this oxidation 
})i fircs.-x ir, continue'] until thii wholn of thf3 oxygen is as 
Hear]}’ ;is ])o>.si}.lt; iMjiiiil in wtu^r^t/lo tin' rnljilmr present as 
Mil]iliiflc or JIN Niilpljjitc. 'llif hoat is then niised in (rela* 
tive) ab.M niT* ul nir, when tlit' two ('lt‘nients named unite 


?! <>thfrformtroto ^ system, but olten presenting ! into snlphumus aeiil fSO.), lead 

ijielf in nonr^^J^W granular ^ All galena is | ,en,ain.^. In Wal. . and tin- ao.itl. of l■;ngl,,nd the process 

Boa amim^ted-w^a;^?0tphide of sdyer, - the proportn.n of is in,-(e,l in K.xert,e,..(u, v funnuvs of .he form shown 


in fig. I I he sole oi the turn. ice is paxeci with slags from 
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noble metal ^^ng from about 0 01 or less to 0-3 per 
cent., and*!o^^b^-ba4es coming up to or I per cent. 

Glalena occur8:j^^'|eln8 in the Canil.rian clay slate, aceom 
pauiod by ^p||ie^„and iron j>yr:t*s, yin,- Idende, tpiail/, 

:alc-spar, iiE(jiiji«l^|fir;>' dec, ; also in licl s ei- ni‘sts within 
landstohes ah4^9>in‘'pbit‘y limcsfoikx and in a greiit man v 
sther geologii^'^j^oriBatioiiR. It is po-t1y widely diffuse.l 
throughout theJ^^^th’8 crust. The principal Miiglish lead 
mines are inf^rbyshire ; but there ar<> also'iuiues .it, 

Allandalo and^ptherparts of wixstern Viirfluoubfrlanil, at 
A.l8toti Moor 'i and*' other parts of (..i-iiln ilaml. in the 
wwteru parta^fjbf 'Durhgm, in Sw.dedah' .md Arkiudah- 
ind other portS'-bf Vorksfairc, in Salop, in < 'ornwall, lu the 
Mondip Hills. .ii^'-Somarsetshire, and m the I le of .Man 
The Welsh ar6 chioily in l’'lint, (^anligan, niiil 

Muntgomery sH^d; the Set»tch in l)ninfri<‘s, Lumirk, ami 
Argyll; and Wicklnw, Wjitcrford, .md Down. 

Df Oontinent^^meia wo m'ly inontinn tlmsc in Sjiximv 
md in the Hun^.C^ermany ; tliose uf (^uinthia, Au.‘Ui ia ; 
md especially of the sn’Mlmru pmvincc.s i)f Spain, 

Torn which COliptiy'^ largo quantities of lend are now iin- 
imrted into jGlreat; Britain* 

•The native^ carbonate occasionally presents ifclf in tho 
form of pure ciry$td»6f the compound PI >(’(). (“ (vrusite ’ 

')Ut more frc^ucHStly in o. .state of intimuto iiitcrinixtmo 
flrith clay , limestone, oxide of iron, S:v. (.is 

r)i the ores of ■Nevada and Coiora.dt»), und sometimes aKo 
^itli coal (** bldicIf^ll^iLd ore ’*). All nati\c. cai boiuite of lead 

]e.em9 t0^1b^o4ci^syyri^ni,what w^as orii](i]ially gjdi'iia, whicli, j that, ^ with cltivj,..] aii -ln.lfs, tli* lie.it is 

tt;fact,Ja jtlwaj^^^jTOOnt in it as an ;ulini\tiin*. 'riiis ore, 

SttetaUtLrgi^Uv,^;^^^ reckoned of much value, unfd 
(if it were disc()voii;(l i?i iVevjidaaiul in 
lioloira^o Nevada mini's are mostly grouped 

iround'the city^rl^ureka, about *J()0 h'agin 's fnirn S.m 
bV^aeiaco. there occurs iu “ pockets ” dissenmi 

limestone, 'riie dimensions of 
variable ; one is ijuoted measuring 
60. by ffet, The crude ore contains about. :\[) 

?er ‘Istnt ^ ^ ‘ 

^olbt^cr tefliildif j 


prevjou*! op. 'rations, and b.m .a fli*pr»‘^'-’ion in ihi' middle 
when* liu- motal foiniod |i> be j.'i t.tf ^ taj* liole T. 

I In* iIro.'>>ofl 0 ( 0 , I*] to 1 ! 1 cw't.s , i-; introduced (liroiijh 

t ho ‘‘ hopper " fi :it t}io top, jind oxpot.l to ji nio«|i.r:iU* 
iKxidi/.ini; ilaUK' iini :l a ci itiin prop. »rr ion ol oio !>: oxali/,. il, 
the o[»eniiii,.‘. t >, t f :»i tin* .siilo onabliii:j: llio woikmon 
to .Ntif Ilf oi*t NO ifs i(, constantly ruicw tlio '‘iiifaic 
o\pi)**ed to ill*' an. i\t tliis st i:;o •,[< a tnli *01110 iidi .-hio^ 
ol a loinioi opontion arc adilod ami a •jii:mtit\ of tjidck- 
linic IS incoi poiat, , 1 , tlio nbjrt t of wliidi i.s to 

tliininidi tlio tlmditv of tin' ma-.s in tin* m-xt sta'^e, wliich 


imcstone 
^ the llodkii 
»<^ithin tjA'; 

n»e Uaci^ltf 
vhd 0 -1 to 2 
ihe oro-is woi 
'hit ind 

‘ «%W' iff 
lilart^ - Qf 


j viisod "o w- to f’anso the texicio :tiid siil|ilia!e on tin* one 
liaml and t lio suljilnde on tie* otiii'i to u .|i|. o 0.1 oh uther to 
niet.il. The load prodm-od iinm into tin Imllow’ and is 

tapped oil. 'riie roasting pi'so'-^ iv tin n it >mm‘d, to be, 
foII<wved bv .'Uiotlier reduction, ami *<» on. 

.V *-niiihr ]iiniT*'S IS 11 -.<1 in I'nrni] \\ , .mlv tin- tinnarcs jutt 

MU.illi'I .l(ll|>lii| lit .1 .liii.'i- .i| 1*.M !!, ci.l ,.t .1 

ilitlfii-ut l.tiio 'I'll. \ . 0 . liiii ‘ .ofl . :li. nl. is jil.iin*, l,nt 

si. ij u s 1 1 . Oil 1 1 If I'll I 'Mi 1 ' I I i '” 1 .1 1 > 1 ' t In il 'll . ' I *1 . 1 1 1 1 If iiif t ill runs 

ii till* liti'i I'liil !• ii'i'tii oi]i.ie |'!i...| •/. til, tiiinui*. In 

|■'' 0*2 to 0'3 Jli'f cent, iif silver. Thu i ''iiiiiilu ' it" ‘''I'l' n,; ll'. In-l I. pii-.li.il on 10 f-.r that 

'■w'8itu.it.Hi pivtfv high up in fhu 1 i;':' 

* .• 1 ti.itis»i\.i ilif M, 1 piiiti’ It ! I I 111 - !i' 1 f e III. II siiiit'illo lil'fr.itc 

ew. miles fi'om the sourc.' ol tlu> • ';.!lol I. , < Ini.mMs „o„ ..,i,i,,i, 

C 0 IO Was (Us.'.ovcfcil as late us 1877 i .m.l tin I.. .1 lll■.■•ll .-n l" I’n -.l.l. i." an intcrinr nut I'l 

.l^tephens. It, lonns gigantic dcjiusils j ll■lm"l pci- •■' iln- . 1 . u.'ii oi iiu- .li'o.o.a <m ilu- oNi.'- ot jc.ui. 

ifettess, embedded between a floor of I I'l.'- ''.•'l h i i ''■'■' J ‘ , , , , ,, , , 

U 4 .,.. 1 a:, I b> ^ urn ■* 1 1 'ii.l. N.iM Iiiiiiii'i 1 1 ni'l, .m.l iMirliam tie* rovoi l»,'i jit.-n y 

fiinen f i . -'’'I fnl’* S 'i l^•■l''lmg tin- oic, ,in,l thr o\iili/i,! ot,- 
tlifii If.!!..'! l'\ iM I low ^'iirnf bhist fmii.icf (i “S. 



'f!0t porj)liy ry. Stephens’.s d isenvery 
of Letidville, which, in 1S7S, 


nrth'y had over 10,000 inhabitants. 1 le-e-tli ruiimf ' •*. .1. |m. m Iil;-.. i> aiul ;l tho i 

' m'hom 24 to 42 percent, of IimiI : •' •■••''t-.io,., is ds., thr in.lmr.l 

silver. In Ntwada am' Colorado 
?!for^ the flake of the silver ; but 
^*!nc0' 1878, has developed at such 
'ect the price of lend even in 
lead districts the most im< 
ojE; Itfilsouri, and of the Upper 


‘g!l 


>;a 

i> II 
■II , 


j w hicli !•; M. I'l'' I'lfifft lt'\.>riii tlir fiiniacc. 1li. .hum.*. 

AV tlir •* w fiK -slii'ii- l.r'iii; |'io\ i'lrd With gt...iis / , I 
iiiolti n iiit'l.il di It m;iv t*'* pl-i* r.l .m the “ stoiii •> to ii . i '-iii.ii 
]mU 1’; ' Is ill*' “ iny.ir ’’ l.»i ihf introihn tim: a'-. 

.^s.l |Hfhi!i'ii.in t'» tin* nil It iiig prort'.ss^ (|,, '‘i- . . ' I, fio, ‘tio 

prccrditig opi MI loll llmll-fnsrtlaml iinprif. . tlv o ih.. i m. t -- nl.o- 

’ In Kutjhnui ooal in iMiiploycil every where, sotv.-'mi ^ ulriifj wtt^ 
peihl. 
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duced with some peat atid oosl, and heated With tho lielp of the blast. 
It is thon raki'ii out on tho work-stone and divided into a very 
poor “ firry ” wliioh is put aside and a richer portion whii-.ii 
goes back iTito the furnace. Some of the roastcvl ore is strewed upon 



Fio. *2 — V*'-'.- ;1 -'I'-’i «*f Flo. r; h 

]’'UI . i Si’i t 1 - iM. 

it, and, 1 -jU I* r :”I li.i.o'V wcikinir, {In* ’ '’.r j; 4 iii 1 

on tli'- \\<i' . 'N ! • tl"* !i I i {'!< 'i'.t nl ! Mil '-; 4 fl. 'I !:• ‘ 1 '.iv. ^r. ' 

1 • TiiMval <1 Jk*' ' \ ' !'« 1 Mil mil .ji < i1, «!>•• .I.l..!, ,niJ, 

uflt-r uiiuuTir-'f -Ml ‘ , li. pi.v**-'! on il*^ 

iV*'. 

Til :i!i\ fniiii uf tho iirnro.".’ 'noof ‘[n* mii- 

ditioiis of sui'CM-^s i.- thi' of <• 

tlii-i win’ll [.rt-ioiit v\it]i n r»'rliin in oi of flni 

oxnlti of h :nl iiiF* ii fu-ihh* ."illi'otr TiMct]** j!iy tin* 

fnrm itioo of :i plnnil.ihToP^ CfUiiiol i-r nitfj* lln-r 

d ill iiiiy and Midi .‘‘hn^ acoi-rdin'.dy Jim 4 )*»• 

\soik'«lni*. At Ai-i'-ii ( 'uinlnTlainl, thi- !•> 

l»\ iin 111 - I'f ,i In* irlli ( / funnu’o i-iinilnr t.» t}n‘ oin* \\:. 1 
d^-' I’ih ]. Tin ■! j in\ Ido, .-u]|di ito, aj.d siiii .it*‘ ol j‘ .nl I 
am iiJir‘*'lin'ril 'mMi ro.d .idi-^, fninioo hidtoin-. nnd otin r 

ro^idm-', .iii'l In h- d d' 0 .»ii, tlii> to lln* fnnn Fimi 

(if 1» ml uinl I'f .1 I". .!'• r .-1 ij. dd.M ]t .id is luii nj'f u-v inmdi 
:is po--.ih]»- ; !•'<' ]./ run v. r, wliiidi d'-Int**- 

-N ir .-'<1 til..' . j. -Ml cf mri .1 .dnit iij» wiiliin it 
are ‘^ot tr*‘r 'Liid • ■ o-- /• '.ri.dd'* \>\ ohitrialmn. 

IjOiid Iiiin-jv.iy ’al ]\ M'l.lili ;.t ;i roil lio.it, It ad- 

Sliioltini^ LC'OO'i.iii /. ' id. ■” ■ • jioiially tln-Scdtli li-hij.u Ui 

nrid pi“ '-n: i :!y t'l.- 'l'ii’‘-i'' 0 ).\oiy j’n'iM - , in- 
vnlvo tin- pr-i'lni t ;..,j ..t l.j .. ,j: *‘l<"itl -iindn**'' 

flMn-ly di\id'-d liAdi;;, ii-ij m' r <<- -di- .jmI ^iilj-ind * of h-:ai), 
vshiLlj, for -iiiFiiv . 'Mj* J« i-t-.n-, nm-t ho run 

d'‘M.*''.d UU'l l\ ' I A i-j-. d. /\1 d\j tlif. fdf 

ri.’‘< I'arjiM^i* i , ]• d I iinui ■ ti ri \ ■ . i< nj- ‘■:ii i'.-. juii t.f llii'- 

fi-f” M tl'o’ f-l' j-o ‘>1 a |j il, in' , a ch.ndKr .it tin- t^ji 

wliii-i; I 'ni.'n-i.iit nti* with :i oln;-’;]' ddo' « lj:indii-r, hy 
a '-r -'•rt-Mi'' '/oinL' nltM i .d. i\ -‘.'..im tli<- {] a»r tn n-' ar 

th: * *[i, niid >' r, i ]-• di\.u* ! ,i,-i crhijj.nt lin-nts 

r-h ir.- d V. rli '.'•h 'I (jii'iniity of i tli.! {jp : miiko, 

wlii'.-'i i- l»v nn.'i!i- oi :i l.m, i .‘I:!|m!I*i| hi 

L-d.o! I- ji -iTt'!!. tlii.'iiLdi tho V. at'r, wlni • i of wiiit 
Viik 1 I-' 111 * d r.,n in tin- ill!"- i-i j'l- -.m. h-ti.l 'I’jio 

d /■ ' : i <.■.!■ 'tid, diiod, and uoii.id i.ji [< i load. 

(J.ti li i. t ' ' \ M'idi-i.f }' ad nm ('iisil j'l diniil i Im - 
roJil or < .*• I,, \ ,dviih‘ nml I'inn.K-i fIdS.) th'- o'ul.«>ii 

ulo i- Mi’in h- d " ;Mi I h.iroo'.d in ..'null hla-d. Imnni'i idiniil 

X foot hiLdi. ...l i o f-lin;/ii]ar i-rliMij of Til ]»\ 17 iin-l f-, 

wnrk*.*:! wiiij • i.m - i>f .il-i.i’t llir'-i* tnii-^ of Mr*-, dln-f 

are Uvi: tMy*i» i jF nf ih*-. lun-_n r sldof-, and om- 
at tlio f nd oj.jio ‘:‘f. t!: - niitlot diolo. "Fho “ (Tiicihlo ” i-; 

(jiiit' .'-HIT' iijhdf-d liMiinu wr'ni:.dit iron kept rfml 

hy liroulatinj/ w;it‘ r. 

(’onijilex load of (oursn demand a complex treat- 


in the Ilarjs, where a very tjomplex ore is worked tip 
with a wonderful degree of oichaustiveneas and precision, 
may serve as an example. The ore in this case consists 
of argentiferous galena associated with copper pyrites, 
fahl-orc, bournonite, zinc blende, lAd a gangue consisting 
of silica, limestone, and h^vy spar. After the copper 
pyrites has been, as far as possible, ^plcked out by haiut^ 
tho remainder is assorted so as to produce an average 
of about fif) j»er (*ent. of lead. One hundred parts of 
such ore are mixed with 11 of hearth-mass and lith- 
ara:n, fMj parts nf a variety of slags from previous opera- 
tions, and 11 parts of metallic iron (or the equivalent 
of sMine rieh iron ore plus charcoal), and melted down in 
blast fiirn.iei's simila.r to llu).so used for iron-smelting, but 
only ' 2'2 feet high. The furnace is charged with alter- 
iiale la>cr.s of oie mixture and charcoal. The smelting 
lake.s fourteen hours, and yield.s per charge of 100 ])arts 
of ore (containing in all aboub74 parts of lead) iio parts 
of metallic lead, and Vd t j>arts of a “stein” consisting 
of an alloy nf .‘sulphides of lead, iron, copper, zinc, silver, 
nntiinonv, intimal dy mixed with particles of metallic 
j and (2 sub-iilj»hide of) lead — apart from the slags formed, 

1 which Clint, liu I bi S per cent, of lead and a trace of .silver. 

' 'l‘lie ‘‘.‘(can” is subjc-cted to a protracted aeries of ronat- 
! in j-, and lln-n nu lh-d down with iron and selectc'd slags. 

, The 1 C iv.'-iili ii fi'inigincuis slag, a certain proportion of 
iin lallic lead, and a “.“ti iir’ of thv second order, which of 
j (oiirse is lirhei* ill co[ipcr than the original one was. 

1 'riii.s “.‘-trin" iv auaiii masted, molted clown with iron, (tc., 

I until the whole nf thi‘ lead is extracted, and the luipper 
' nan’i ntratetl in it mass Mifllciently rich and pure to bi* 
wrou'jlit as a i‘Mp]»er “sti-inA 

/o vy/o/;/. 'I’he J”ad ol>t‘ained by any of the above 
]iroees.M‘.- i-? a^^ a lulo coiitaiiiinatcd with more or loss of 
irnii, aiilimojiN, zinc, arst^ii:, and silver, whiidi must bi‘. 
]• iiius'mI, the bdsi* fon ign metaU because they deteriorate 
the lead, tlie silvi r on account of its higll coinnnu’cial 
v.dia*. Tile bii-i' niei-als am easily eliminated by subje/*l 
ir.g tie* etude nn tal tn oxidizing fusion in a shallow cin4- 
ir'.n ili'li iiiserled into a reverberatory itU’naco ; tlie 
j’nreign iiietals, In jng more oxidizable than lead, go to the 
tnp as an o.xide smiii, which is constantly removed until 
}»nn‘ lithai re, in.* lead of the foreign oxides, makc.H its 
a[»pe,iranee. 

j Th'* ( xtiTcti'in of tlio .silver is easily offectod by means 
I of the jiniet*-; of eiipell it iou, ono of tlic oldest metallurgical 
I Mj. rations, whii h dati s back to a time beyond that of 
liny. 'I'he iiu lal is placed on a ahallow kind of dish 
'.eh* "f eornpre-sed bonc-ush j»owder and forming llie sole 
f a reverberat'Ty tnrian*e, and therein kept at a nul heat 
I in thi* ]in-s(‘iM.“ id' an alnindaiit supply of air. Tin* lead 
I (.Old witli it the fnreigii base metals) is o.vidized into 
I ‘‘ Ii»]j:iiirp ” MMiO), wliich, at the tomporaiurc prevailing, 

: jie lt-. iiitii n thin li'piid, and is made to run off through a 
i . lit Mj h«*!«*. nuid'* in the, side nf the “ Clipel” (or “ tost ”) ; 
tin* m 1\’ r remailer niiehanged, 80 that the reguhis becomes 
riilnr an«l liehei* a.s the pn)ee.sfl proceeds. The foreign 
li.i.-^'* met il.;, an will readily be understood, go olfas oddes 
! along with the lirst portion of litharge, and accordLigly 
! can be. leniove-d without <;ontani mating ^the bulk of the 
llattir pmdiK't. WlnaL the percentage^.of silver has iu^ 
! ciiM-ed tn (ibout H per CCUt., lllO mgalus, ttB ii Fiile, 

1 transferreil to a fresh cupel, and thetepn treated in the 
' sanio way as before, until the la«t trace, of litharge i» seen 
i io 'go oir as ii tin'll film on tho rCgufufl, presenting, on 
‘ jufinint of its thinness, in the ';gj!ow of the fire, the 
inagnific'ent. app(uiran(*.o of a soap-bubble ih sunlight. Tho 
.silver then is “line,” e.e., almost, pure, and ready for the 
market, Th© lead, hot^Vet, obtained in the shape 


meut. The f.'iiuou.s Fruikcuschanier Hiitte near Klauathal of oxide, and conseqaentiyi ealeable ast such, mtiBii 
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be reduced with charcoal or coal. The process accordingly chamber. In this pan the metal is neated to redness, and 
is expensive, and generally does not pay with a raw lead a current of superheated steam is blown through it for two 
containing less than per cent, of the noble metal. c)r three hours. The zinr and the rest of the iiapiiritirs ;iu- 

The process, in its direct application to the lead, is now thereby converted into oxides which mostly remain on tl>e 

almost extinct, being mperseded by the following two surface of the metal, the n ^t being carried into the cLiiinber 
methods of “ concentration,” which offer the advantage of and (iRjKJsitod there. TIp* silver scums, after extraction 
desilverizing at least tho^bulk of the lead without depriv- from tliem of argcllti^erou^ li iid by li(iiiation, an*. colV^cted, 

ing it of itc Jxietallicity. , ^ and, when a sullicient <pMiirily lias accumulated, worked 

1. P^'iftmsoibs (invented about forty years ago) with supcTlieated iikp, the. zincilVrou.s leinl, to 

is founded upon the fact that, when molten argentiferous j>rodnce a richly argonlilpuai^ ici^^ubis, aiJ;j}»tcd for ciipcl- 
load is allowed to cool slowly, a relatively silverdree lead ling, and an oxitle-niiMmo ininiLiTply inlermixcil with 
crystallizes out while a richer metal remains as a motlier- particles of the forrmr ioid inht.iMing evm .^onie silver 
liquor. It will be readily understood that, V)y a t>eisisleiit oxidi*. Tip* \\«)rkiiiL'‘ of this l.\t pi .duet secin^ to luive 
systematic application of this inctlmd ol piirtial .separation given liiti inventor a de.il uf titud l.-. P.i'^-ing over his 
to the primary products and again to their tlerivativcs, it method, we w ill mention tip «np iniiu.lueed in Lmiti nthal 
ia possible to, so to say, split the fjrigin.il material into a since jsdd. 'rii.'ie tin y ili .-i t in- .ir-rntit’enuis oxide.s 
very poor portion containing ot the lead, and a by a<hling tlu-in to the rii li !• pI dioni -- it- euprllatinu ; 

“rich” one containing almost all tlie siImt rraetieal the silvi-r is in l.y Up' i»Li]iii-. tin. l.a^p oxiiKs 

smelters are generally saiisded wImi tlu- projjortion of aiiialgainnte with ihr InJi.ngo. TJi. ‘•pM.-j ’ j»-ulfing 
silver in the former is reduced to from fli !one to the thn i- from form ol tIp Kni'-ti n pnu i v.^ , nnl.iin- onlv or ii 
millionth of the weight of the lead, am the latt(;r eiineln d gr.nnnn-oi j.t r ne ii i.* ton (/ , j.,‘i mili...ii gn,mni« 

to the extent of 0*5 to 1*5 per cent, o’’ sil\“r, althougli it The ]o'^N of ]* .ul with ;i [.up* m.it' iml i- ..iil', 1 j.i r eoni. as 
is possible to bring, up the percenl:ig«‘ lb 2*r). A lead again.d, tho t jM i-d-nt. involved in tli^- I'lMm-nn j.ioee.v. 

containing as little as half an ounce of .,ilver JUT toll can be It i-> \v«)itli ->i:iting th.it ih. /up- n mo\. I..- ule- tJic 

“ Pattinsonized with a profit. .^ilv t r. till tlit‘ ei.pjM-r th.it lliiiV be Jire->ilit. Jilid llo (lollbt 

2. Karstm^s Process is still more jicu ct. tt has long also juirt of the otinr toiei.:n bn.M* nm.il- M my lale 

been known that lead ref qaes to alloy it .self with riior* than the purity ot eoiniiP i*i il lead, . since the inlioiimtioii of 
traces of zinc. Jn 1842 the eminent metallurgist Kar.sti‘ii Cordnrvs ]>rore.-, h.i> imilLio,Mic a m:uL> d iiP leaM*. 
made the important discovery that, when argentiferous Icpil llaiii[M .in;d\.-,erl a “niiipd* Ir id pr.Mhiud in the 
is mixed with I per cent, or more of zinc (at a teniper.iture laiutenth.der llutle ” in b'^Tth ami found it to < out iln 
insuring liipiidity to even the latter iiudal), about I jkt only -ol b jmt n nt of impuriiies. Tiii- to all intents and 
cent, of zinc remains dissolved in the lead, whih; the ic^t j»mpo-i-» m. chemical piiiity; \et imm sm li h id not 
rises to the top as. a scum, and, besidc.s a deal of lead, takc^ Id loi >1 m* .i-isj\inL% “ii aceoui.t I'l iln tiaca* oj :-il\er 
almost tho whole of tho silver w'ith it. Parke.^ sub-'e contained mit. To i.bt iin ^llvel liee l.-.id. we muvi pn p.ip* 
quently brought the procev** n^^o a woikable form, for ^ .vilver-liec utaieoi le.id byduc-tin' it ^ .M.jmion in a 
which he took a patent in Juiglaiid in b^rd). The argen i lemi wnli .-Ii.ivin.:-. and tiiieme:- md p ' iino 

tiferous load is molten in large east iron juds, intimatelv | the dued wiili blank tlux in a emeible litpd with 
mixed with about 30 parbsof zinc [»er unit of silvei pre.scnt, i ehan‘o:il. 

the mixture allowed to rest, and the argentiferous scum | /h >!'• ifn.s .g‘/ r-n/ o//,/ ff,< o, -A . - -biiii* h-i i n cb!y 
removed by means of porforatitd Iadlc.>. ddie scum, wheti ' lU'ireU'^ I'liil.-ii whitt* metal, end. wd witIi a <b.,i nicM<ti- 
Bubjected to “liquation” (partial fusion) on an incIiiM‘»l i e.dl\ high d«-jrci* of .'.ofim.ss ami j.l.i-rniiv .u.d 
sole, lets off a quantity of rich lead, winch goi;.H to the ciijM 1. ; eiitii-dy devoid of ela^ip-ity. Ir^ bie.ih’ng ."tMin i veiy 

From the residue the bulk of the zinc i*an be withdrawn ' .^mal) : a win- |',jh of an imh thiik is nii'iiiitd l.\ a 

by distillation, tho^oii- volatile part lieing lit lor cupella , chirge of .iboiit .Ii* ll». 'bhe 'j'.iviiv w i- d tir* 

tiou. The desilverized load is freed from its /ine and tin* : mne*ii ex ictlv l.v le ieh, wlp. tMimd n.r iii_. i 1 1 ■.‘b'.-J. for 

other base imparities, it may conUm hy refining” (.see .she-r meta! lldbM to 11 dh'..') (watei of it’ i I’li.* 

above). The Parkea process seems to he on a lair way of i exjMn^uui of unil'ieiigdi from t> t" b'li (' i mejplS 

being superseded by a far more jicrfecl form of the Karst en '( I i/.e. in ). The eniulm tiv it\ tor Ip n i Wi.-ih pejim and 

method which was patented hy Cindurle for France in : Fran/) or ideciricii v i-i > lliat “l -ilv* ; i- ing lak* n as 
1863 (October 18, No. 73, 107), and of whieli the most : unity. It im at .'ni (\- il.J.’l I’.iIji (b.-r-nunei ; at 
characteristic future is that tlm renmval of the. zinc from * a hnght red lie.it it emit', vapom v, .n tii.* i.-'.e, .e cfudii.g to 

the scum and the refining of the desilverizi'd lead are hoih , A. de Ib^’iiiMlvk, i*1 ab-mt , ,ih of it- \\t iglif pel- hour; 

effected by means of superheated steam. The ireatnient bin Ini doi'.not .-peaiv tip ‘> 1111 . ice. At a white he.it it 
with zinc is effectod^in a deep upright half egg.shaped ca.v:t- hoib. The ^pecitii* heat i-- ■<».”> I I ( b’cgn.iiiit i, that of water 
non pan (standing 'on an upjitM' llom*), whieli i.s provideil ne.ir bi ing t.iken a'^ niutv. Li .al exposed to ordi- 
with A vertical shaft bearing horizontal paddles, ami at it-? naiy air i.s rajudly taini-lie.l but ila- lliin dark Him (of 
lowest puilit a perforated cast-iron box, which serves to snboxide') foriiP‘il i. vei v .^jow in mci i a.-'ing. In n kept 
accommodate the^zinc; 1 kilogramme ju-r 100 kilos of' in fu'-ion in lhi‘ I'reMiiee of air had readily i.iKe>»up 
cnxde lead cqntainii^ 0*1 kilo of silver, or up to twice the oxvircn, with torm.ition lli-st of a dark coloured iiin (of 
proportion for richer loads. Tho argentiferous lead -lO siiiiovidt' /), then of monoxide r]'(htlie rale ot levid.ition 
ton.s at a time — is'l^elted down in tlji* }»!in, and the paddle- • inciva'-'ing with the temperature. 'Idiis oxide i-. pi. tin - .1 
shaft with the zinc introduced and imitle to revolve until all iiulu-ti i-dly m two tonus, kmiwn a.'. “ m.i^'^icci ’ .pi 
l^hc zinc has becomojfo^orporatod with the mass. The shaft ! ‘‘ liliiaut . ’ The former jiroduecd at tempi 1 . 
is then withdrawn^ j|ho’ ^xturo allow'ed lo re.st for ;i time below, the l.ilt- i at ti mi>‘'r.iture'; above *1 •• In-". c* 

a lower tcmperaiui^i.the scum removed, and the zim* ! of tlu o\p1c. rin* lliimd litlmrgo when .u wi 1 lo eool 
treatment repeated once or twice to eliminate the wliolo of i solidilie- into a liani .''tone like, mass, w hii I., ! •> i .m. am i » 

the silver. The desilt^rized lead runs direct from the pan j left to ii.velb‘ 0 '.n crumhle.', up sjinntaneou.-lv 'a i’-m of 

another pan stan^g on the ground lloor, which has j resi iemit nl dark vellow .scahs known a ? “ t» > iiliargi'.” 

tap-hole, but is provided with a wrought-inm hood | Litharge much n.'^eil in the art .s for tho | : j.ir.itioii oi 

Communicating by means of a pipe with a ooudeusatiou 1 load salts, for the inanufactxire of oil vand.-hv . . of certain 
- • " ' \l\. ViS 
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cements, and of lead plaster, and for other purposes. 
Massicot, is as bein^ tlio raw nmturhil for tlio 

manufmtMii- ni “ivd lead ' or “niininin.^’ Finely divided 
inaM>ii*ot. i a irom admixed metal by elutriation, is spivatl 
out VII tile ilal <.)f a kiiul of baker's oven, or (better) 
of a mintle ” iie.ited from the «»utMde, ami therein exposed 
for tuViily lour Jimirs nr more to uir at a temperature of 
about .*»<)( I or thlO’ Kalir. The at a vi*;i,lu.dly 

deeif.j I'l-j; rate, ab<t»rbs oxygen, and as the latter iiieiea.^e-i 
the ei.ioin beeonie^ more and iiioir iiiii‘i!.-el\ red, the [u.int 
of .-atuLiliuii eoi lespoiidiiiL^ \ erv m-ai ly to tlio inrmiila I’b < ) . 
A Mi'in* nxy-mi.iteil kind ot iii iniiim (“ oi aiu^i- h ad ’ ) 

(Mil bi‘ jiroiliierd by .'Ub-I itiiliiiu wliite lead for ma -it..*: a-, 
a raw m.iteri il. The eoinpo-iTioii vl or.l^‘^^’ lea«l ap|‘i<*\i. 
mates to I’b <>.. It is \ei\ siiiyid.ir that tliis hi,Ldi i ‘Mile 
eaiiiiot be niifameii iroiu iiia^-ieot, although the lii-i 
(»f iieit on wliite had Us enliN el -i« <n into the oxuh 1 la ), 
Ih- iiie^ the l\\ u iiaiie d thei e i- .iimther red omcIi,*-! llw 
e.iuiii.'sit ii»n rb.l't , bill It i-' im' mm h known, jltd i« .el 
is Lira Is ii-i-d as a }‘ianieiU .md a- an iiearediiiit i<a liiiu 
^la--, al’M tnr the m.ikin_; of t . i tain ei-meiit.''. Ai.s »)i 
lhe.>i' led oxidi's whin Heated Wltll dilLlle iiltlle at id IS 
CiUiVerted inlv the iillU'Xlde l'b( ) , \iroto\ide pa-oim int<‘ 
S"!utii.u a< liiliate- -.//.. l^i. (')^ I 1' 

'i i bn , i-Jlll.i The binoMiie is a biown pnuth i. m 
soliThle in lejueoiLs o\mm n.it' d mad- Imt eons* itcd b\ hoi 
hydo., ljIori(‘ m-id n,1o i}il..i,de bbl '1 , SSlt’i e\Mli:no!i vf 
elihailie. To obt dli the binvMde in the si iti- oiv alls', 
the b -t method is to ildaiue inlt.» a sfli H..|i of 

a* “‘at': "t h ,id mi\rd wUli I'Xm.-s of cirhojiale •! - 'd. . 

Tii“ liy[' •.‘Llorite b riu d o.xiili/i.^ the I'bo iiuo li n , 
SV'th lill'lllli'll of 1 ‘llloilda III .soilium •illd flee .as I !<• .t< id 

(W'.hl r- 

1 4 At <f- /,’• . \s i* T’ V I. . ‘1 . 'u! ]y I'll’, i •- 

ii • : .ii I la 1 f.' i , u ‘ ! Ji* • ^ • II .. t 
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Ltitif Affoj/s , — Lead unites readily with almost all other 
metals ; hence, and on account of it.s being used for tho 
extraction of (for instance) silver, its alchemistic mime of 
satnrniis. Of the alloys the following may be named 
IVitk Antimontf . — L«*iid coiitainiuuttd svitli .suhill projuirlioiis of 
uiitiiiioiiy is iiioro lihddy ]»roof against vitriol tlian tho pun* niclnl. 
All .illoy of 8;> parts of lend and 17 of u^d iiioiiy is u.simI as tyna 
metal ; other pro] »ort ions are Used, how^cver, and othij- inetals adifed 
lu'.sides antiiiioiiy p'.f/., tin, bismuth) to give tlivi alloy eoiLaiu i»ro« 

]Mlties. 

A I renders lead liarder. An alloy by addilion of ahoiK 
Ath “I arM-iiii' is UM*d tor making shut. 

III. if liif.'uinin /. — An alloy i-onsi.sting of 0 ])arts of lead, 

. <»t miiiiioiis, and - o| liisuiiilh is used for stereot) ]ie jdates. 

j /.’.%//<// // 44 . hI Tm -'riii'.e tiipJ*’ alloys are noted for tludr Imv 
j l.e-iiig piiri!- An allos o|‘ o i*f Joiul, 6 of hi.sniutli, and 3 ol tin 
! tu .1 . .if '.M 1 . 4 - , l.idiiw lh<‘ boiling-point of water (lb>.st*'s 

I natal. \n alios of ] ."i pait of • bi.siniitli, 8 of lead, 4 of tin, and 
I t‘> «‘l • .idrni'iin i "od s alloy) melts V«‘lo\V 70 '’ C, 

I 7 ’./ unite, with h-.iil III any i.iojiortion with sligld e\]»ans;ii.in 
j (kiij.|.lii , tla* allos lining it ‘ lower teinperatiu’e than ephtr 
I lonii.-iiiiit It 1,11'- if l.dg 'ly lor .soldering. The follow ing an; 1 in* 
I •«.ii.|.. iiioii-, aial Ml. I'ung p'iiiit.s of fjvqiicntly used eoinp.juri.U 
j I romliii -"i! 



1 Till. 

LeiKl. 

Mi lls lit 

r.ii. -,..1.1. I* . . 

. r-,-~ 

1 

K. 


! 1 

J 

n/iy ]■’. 

1 < '"iiihio’i .1,1. 

' 1 

..| 1 j 

*) 

■Ml K. 


i r* \l'-i ’ :ii‘\' .lid to be .siilist.aiit i.dly an alloy ol tin* same 

i two I a ; iH ; i->.i -III, il ((Oaiititn .s ot m)]i]h‘i\ antinionv, .ind /me. 
ti( 1! ja Otis' ai«i(.!. ('oiiimon ]iewtei eoiitaius about b piiU. of 
it;' I i nf l. td In Kmim e a tin-h;.ol alloy, eoiUainiiig not ov.-r 

1 * j.. . . . i:! it l.-a! I , Te. ..gin/a'd by I.iw as being tit toi ine.isiiias 
Im \ I'M Ol xnaL.ii “ ].eW’ler” is jllst till :dlo\ed Wltll a 

111 . I • l.|. < ' p. 1 . . Ml ol 1 . . of I <ippi 1 

A.,// .Si///.,. 1)1 the oxides of lead the protoxide, 

rb< ), 1 - tin* only om* ssliieh tiinlur ordiii.'iry eiuulitiiuus 1.-; 

' iMj-.ibl" ni Inlliiilig s.dt^ Ikiw'jud.s potusli iiiul sodti it 
jil.is- tin* pint ot n tei ' le acid, ln'iiig readily soluble in 
.-'obiti'U.s ol ijtiiei l■au.stie alkali; while, with acids jr 
lnli.ise, a.s a decided <liiicid base. J{y a “diacid base" 
is meant a liU'e which run unite vrith tw'o moiio\;dent 
; n« id> .it tic* sinie lime, and ibiin a stable sail. 'J’ake, for 
in.-tniu'e, the ea-e ot elilnride of lead, l’b(’l„ W’liiidi is r»: 
Intid to lUd and J'blOll), exactly as K< d i.s to IK’l and 
Kimll), but, while tlieru is nothing between KCl and 
K'Oli), tin- twf» lead eorn}»ounds readily unite, into 
Cl I'l, (Ollj, owi-ldoiide of lead. This property, 
loiijiii.in to ail di.icnl b.uL'', is developed in Jtiud oxide to 
a I Ii ir.icti listic.iliy high degree. 

[ I.. ijitiit., rbn\.,(). or Pb(N 0 ;,)o, easily ohtiiineil hem the. 
M.. ♦.! I, <• pi iiii'-'l .ibov**, or by dissolving the oxide in ;i((ai‘ou.s 
M i!.i .1. i-l, loiii, wl.iti- I \ .-,l d-., dilliclilUy soluble in lohl, inidily 
.1. li'.t ii. J, iin:o,t in-oluiili in strong iiitrii’ auid. It is(b compoM*d 

' • it IMt'i OM-lf, prniMili* tif nitli.glll (Ng04), iMld oXVgeli. It. 
1' .. ..| ti.i 111. iM I in.l I' t iio‘ of fusii'.s and other ilefljignitingcoiu- 


! .1 . : • i’- . -.'iiiii.-'t !■ I', r- I I I." 'ti.’ii • j.i m-i , '1 li'- aunii tolls b.isil- niti.il(*s must here be ]nKs.sod over. 

.1 ' rii. ...ni!', l‘b(< (ealled ‘‘sugar” of leail, on 

‘ / 1 ! . , ■ 1 . 111 .. in' ■! '•! ;m .i w ii i •!■.■ . .lu'.J ..1 ii o... h-li Ui-lio, is maiinl!U't.ured by di.s.solviiig Tna.ssi- 

• J , ill Ma.i - M' ..t mi i-pi ' •■m - a- « 1 1' loi'l. It lorms uoloill‘leSHtrjjnH]»li.i'eiit crystals, 

, , .-t.'.'. 111 '. ..mi... Ill oh. niiil .1 li.ilt ]nnti ol eold water and in eight p.ii'ts of 

. - 1', .* , ,i . It . il ..1 VM p. 1 ..i.t .1. oli-.l, w 1.1. b oh o\p.i ,uii' to oolimiry air becorin* otiaipn- tlimiigli 

.1 . ' ' ! ' h i I V ' M 111 ; pi. - i-H 1 1. -.i pi loii o| . 1 1 l-ihi. a. id, wliiili turilis u crust of ba.sii: earboliab . 

I, * , I f . i •:«.»./. h. Ill 'll t" I I'. \ II .l•,ln■llh-. obit Imi o-.i'lily di.ssulves oxitlo of with toniiiiHon 

r . , ‘ I . .... 1 ... 111 lo’.i', ot :i tioiiidv .ilLiline solution contaitiiiig basic .‘U'etatcM (yC’/Z/oa 

f • ■ , • , , . ■ 1 L ’ lU / . J • iiM.it.'.-h :in 1 :».• }*'•>. .4^4 %)\ A‘4l,4i'n4), When earlionic acid is p}i.s.sed into this sym- 

h . , • • . ■ \ • i !■. 1 I i* r , v> I." •' p' I . tl.‘M t.he w ll'd' ol lh.- aihlr.j oxitlc, and even part of the oxide of the 

hi..*. I !■'. \ J'.i.h I lh i l-v .l.'h. ij. . I hid - lb. 1 . pi(M-ipiljit«'d a.s a basic carbonate e.benmially siniikir, 

M, ‘ . i' /.,/ . t,: 1 . oiii' 1 or io<l. -I iI* II. .1 I ..11 n-.i .juiti* I .|iii v.d. nt .i.s a ]>iginent, to white lead.^ 

1 . ' ..,,1 ' . .1 . c . (I .. ‘U .uiHhi .h\ ..1 'I I.. . .lib.. h. Ill*, I’bt’O,, exists in nature aa eerusite. It can imj 

, !' ti ; . • • i’ i ■■ .‘I. . * I 'll- 1. .1 I wi’li p'lie pi-’ln'.-.l bs addition uf a solution of lead suit to an excess »> 

,i )■.. . . ' ... .,1 i -r ■ I,' II sOji III .1 LI..- ' .u l..■h■l1.• of rimiMoiiiJi, as iUi iilriiost insoluble white precii»italc. 

•H-. \T ; . ' . . . . ,1.1. .\}ji. )j .It ‘O ( (n -i. i!.i pr-.ieiiijal importance, is a bosic carhoiiate, Hubst antis 11 v 

, ; .1 b..n .tIIom-I ‘'I t.i 1 1 . pbf ( iM '' hieh is latgelv used iiH 11 wlilte pigmoiit umtei 

•i .in:,. ■ • . , . .,t. K. .j i,.7ow sr, r. \ tb. name of ‘-vs bite Ivad.” For the manufacture of this iniportniit 

] M 1 ^ • M, ' it jI'i i\ lioiling ■ oiji • n -,iib- e two lue.thods chiefly, are uied. In the Old Ihiti i 

tor ) -.l;.b *', vitii .solution of ,.iil fii.thod, pieces of sheet lea<J are aiwjpended in atoriewaro pot.*' 

1- .'b Jhiir- ..) J. .ji'»/iol v'l'o the metal, with a.s to occupy the upper two-thirds oi the vessels. A little viiieg^J 

.• , I'l. .Ni I is p.'uod intocMcb pot ; they are then covered with plates oi sbe** 
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leiul, in liorse-dmig or Hpeui taiinci’a bark, and l(*ftto thcm- 

sttlvfs lor 11 con.sid<*mblo lime. Tin- oi^^anir. bath, nirou^li its fer- 
uioniiilioii, keeps UT> a siiitubh^ ti‘m[»er.iture and a eoiishmt supply 
i>t' earbuiiie. aeiii. hy the e.oiijoiiit action of tlio ucctic acid and 
atmospheric oxvijeTi, tlio Icad^ is eon verted siipci lioially into a basic 
juu^tate, wliicii is at once decdnn»OM*d liy tlie eailjoiiie a« i<l, with for- 
mation of white loud and acetic acid, wliic-h latter tlu n arts de /ioco. 
vVflor n month oi so tht olates an*, converted to a more or less eori- 
siiftTablo dtfpth into crusts of white lead. Tlie.sn aie knocked olf, 
^rionnd up with water, freed from iiielal-]mili. lis liy elulrialioii, 
and tin* paste, of white lead is allowed to set and «liy in small t’oiii- 
cal Idiriis. The eohoKoiit, snow-white com ;iir m nl mit into 

(sunineiTc. Tlic (.feriiian method dilh rs fj-nm Hh' l)n?ili in thi-^ 

that the lead i.s .suspended iu a lar,:'* l•h:lIllll.•l hf.it d l*\ .adln.iiv 
mean'', ami ihenj exposed to the siiniillajn nii .h ii.-a oi vap«»ni of 
iupicous acidic ai'id and of carhonh* .n-id In tin- l.mmii \\«'rk - .»t 
Kl.'iijeiiturth and in tlie Lrivaiittlial, ( '.ii int In i, tin .11 Inmic .n id 
piodiicrd )>y the fermentation of ajipl*- imi 1 -n iiitii^nm ot i.ii-in- 
Ki'pt ill tubs below the ch.imb'i'..' Tin inl< inn v.iin-tn-^ oi r*im- 
nieici.il “ wliitc lead ’ are pro'bn- -il tiy Itn 'ifimim* intn li- 

with mojc nr less of liuely jiowilcicil li* a\ v | 1 : i-r <»< i a.-inijall\ /iin - 
wliitc (/nH), wliie,h latter, We m -v Id- it. [.t-u , i^ tin net 

iinporlant nt the r'*lativ**lY nnn-poi^-jui.i. <1 . Mint, |,,t liit** l» .id 

'file clilondi*, IMiIJ’lj, is olitaim-il li\ .i-nliii /. Iioildnin- l■n|!t..l 
s.diition nl lead b.dl, as .1 whii** pi-- ipi . 1 -nliddc in edd 

w.ilei, less so in dilute, hydioclllnnc .n id, .n-n.' .in , In .d ,i. 'd 
and rc.'idily .soluble in hot w.itcr, li om w In li, mi > i oilt, t In c ^l > ot 
dis.solved .salt separate.s out in m n iil.ir .n '.d A b.isn- .■lilmiiif 
I’ll. nid., was introduced by I’attiiison .c *1 -iib ‘.iMte I"! ulnii- h* id. 
I’owdi-rcd ^alma is dls^olved in Imi unn 1 . 1 ' ;■ a- ' 1 M't.*-' ‘‘Ih 1 - 
ld.l' 1,1 II., Si, the, 'loliilion allowed to , ..., 1 , n. 1 lli ’ j, .1 of niijnii.- 

idilmide of lead AV^uslied with '-old w.it. > t-. 1 non md .opt. i 

The residue is then dissohed ;n hot w ii- 1 , 1 in- d .l*^ n- lilt ie. -p 
ami the i Icar .s.ilulion is mixed ^^irll mi' linn mil % >f lime *0 
adjusted I li.it it tail's out one-half ol I'm • i.eiii'e* <il I iie l‘li< ' 1 .. 'fie 
i>s.y<-liloride conie.s down .111 .niim jdimj , while pi.eipiiaie 
.\mith.| oxyelihiride, IMi* 'l.j. 7 IMu), • .1 ^ 1 i 

pi.Hbiei'd by fusing pun* oxide, l’ii<h "l it - weight ol .-il- 

.nniiioniac. 


I^KADVILLI*', a lloiiri.shing mining town of the rnited 
States, ciipital of Jinkn county, Colorado, in situnt'd nt n 
height of 10,’JOO feet nbove the sea, <»ii a narrow platL*au 
iictweeij tho Siigimeiin 01 ( 'ontiiimitul Oivide and the, I’nrl. 
Jhiiigo of the liocky Moiiiittiin.s, aluiiit 70 inihi.s .south -\vnt>i 
of J)uiivi‘r. It is coiiun te.l with Idcnver by a i>rari(*!i ol 
tlio Union Pacilic ii.rdw.iy M7-1 luilesj, and by the ltL‘nvi*,r 
and Uio f jinnde Ibiilwuy (‘,'711 iiiilosb Tbough a place, i>t 
iiiiiniiitiinl.-. nt tIc. n n'ii.-; of Uciidville w;i.s 

tlic.ii the ermrion of seme. !y lucn thmi t liivo yeal.-. 

,\ . e 11 !v ‘I , I 'C.o •'..M p! I. . ' ; .i in \ ij, m ];^Iil.(,ur- 

I lioinl, ail i fill .1 111 ' !> ^ nil'- 1 1,\ . • ! ' ' . t li. Ii 'I’oW ii, a ' it w .it 

I ill'll i.il'i'! V. I-. I I"; \ ,1 1 ' , ih p. I ji-ii.iri lliji, 

I till l'oM V. ■ - , 1,11 1 .Ji 111 - : ■ d , M j ■ ■ . \ , i], K i i|i j, 1 ,n iijil 

1 Ii 1 : 1 111 ill o \ i'i I- 1: ■ nid w i. ■ ,'i !. t ■ pi... ■ d 1 imd*;. ■ lie- to 

t In* dll ,\ 1 }i' I .1 li.' ii . . 1. , 1 . ‘ 1 1 ' , , i ■ w ' , III if ! I ; 1 1^77 

1 li.i f I Im ,.1 { p' ■ *1 !■ 1 1 :* t ' ' : J > 1 ;. 1 , > ■ ■ ■ 'i ! w ' , m id- 

i No -.ml . I ll.iV.i \ ' W t i . : .1 ' ; I 1 1 ' 1 . 1 . .1 • i ' ii,,.‘<i 

111. I II . i,'-. I .id \ . 1 ! ill. I j : ! d : . I ‘ , -I . - In 

\ 1 .; '. 1 I 7 1 ill 1 > V. • 1. j ■ ! ■ ■ 1 ' , ‘ . ■ ■ . . ' . ! I .-.il' 

ol tie l.'WIl, 1 'it t.'ii p.i! ' i' , l ll! I. 

ti. Ill I'n.i \. n ii'iiol ' 'i '. i‘ ' 'll J ’ ■ 1 Iliuo 

{ill III '• w.i- -t n.,:',. 1 :, (I . ■ I'',,". ! !. '■ !i ' ! fi'.i'cd 
1 li .1 .IP I .. 1 li. < I. . . 1 - n * V • . ' ' ‘ . , ' I . . . ! ! 1 1 >m 

l! ') It 1. idml!.. ex... I. ! ...1.0- 1. 

- ■ L. :-i to- . : ' • ■ I ’ . 1 ! 

I- l : .1 - i i • i . . , ' -J,. 

. 1' ■ I . ■ . .. J1 

I 1 ■■ i 'il\ • .. 1 ' . ' ' . .' . 1 . ' i . . 

jt -it' t . - ♦-’•>! tl. I.i' * j' .1 : ■ I I j 1 ' • ' . !• 'ill. op 

a >tlo’i«_".\ -ll l‘ d .lom*!..*. p p i, . , , i 1 • • • III 

tie 1.I..W'. ..M. o. , . t 1 1 ■ 

loUii.l j . ’ ' 'ill. ii I ■ • "1 ' ' ■ ■■ • : ; - ' ' ' I ‘ I 

\ : d l.’.n.'I: ' I \ o ’ ■ • ' . '1 ' n ' 

t)noU;le ll, {!,•• -'Ulo'ii I ’ . o' 1 , , . ' N " 'i'..'- 

mil ii-M. ilK 1 ..'ll .1., .1 1 , . 1 ' 

N . I \ i , I' / . • '.'1 _ , : r. 


The siilphiite, PbSl\, is oblaimMl, ]." .iddi: e.ii ..f -ulpliiif 1 . . 1 . id to 
solutions of li'.'id s.ilts, .‘is a white pn ipii .diie.-i ni-.obib’e in 
water, h'ss soluide still in ddule sul’pini. , : 1 m liibl. in si. oled 

Sulphide ol anniionimri idaekeii.s ii, .1 . 1 * ■- -ol’ii-i. in • obiti..n i.i 
.ilis.'diiie aeet ale of ainmoin.), whieli .li t’'i_in 'e > it li.cii .-.iilph 
ol I'livt.i. It is often obtained 111. Ills! 1 1 1 ':!\ .. i 1 \ . -pnniii.'l, 

'rin' clnornate, PbOCrt is pp p n e.l pelu lii.nU m 1 \«i!o\\ pii^ , 
nieiii, by pi ei ipit.ii ing suo.ir of jei.l tou w lii l.'.inomc,.. ..i 

pol.'idi 'flic beaut ifiil yellow’ PI ( .'ipii pt 1 - little -.duble m .li'iiP' 
tnliic .It id. bill soluble in e.nisli.' p..t»-li 1- \ Th. \ . i mili.ni lik. 
l-ioiMeiit wlli'*h o. e Ill's ill eonilMi'I. e . 1 . - Ipo.ii, -i, d ” .1 b.i-i.' 

einojiiaie, piepared by tie.ilniL: o • itlv pi . < ij it.p. .1 m.iiii..l 
I liioinate w it ll :i properlv adjii'-'te.l pi..j...r. loii ot . .it am '-o.l 1 , -.i p\ 
boilin:.; it with normal (yellow) eljrom.ite .-1 pol.idi. 'ri'e .ipptoM 
111 lie e.Mnpi)k.ilion is iTtVi.'ilMil ). 

The i.leiililieMtioii of lead eoirpoumU 1 - e 1 v W hen iui\i .1 w ith 
' '11 lioii.ile of soda and hente.l on eli.ii...il I'l til' ic'd'!' iiix; ll iim* 
they yield liialleable glolmles of Imt.il iiel .i \.1!..W o\ ul, -j HIT, 
Solulmim of li.|d salts (colourless in ihe ib . m •' o) udo'iie.I a.i.U' 
ai.‘ cliai'.ietcrii'.ed by their behavioui lo 1i\'li"- hl-.iie :i. id, snlphnn, 
lu'id, and chromate t>f potash. Ibit llie iii.e.! d.di. .ite pi.-eipii.mt 
loi leail IS .suljihuretled hvtlro'.'en, wlm li ]iph1u. .t Id lek prei ipi 
l.ite of sulphide of lead, insoluble in fid .liliii-' nitiii* .uiil, h-- 
^o in e.>lil liytlroelllorie, easilv deeom]it.-. .1 ).v leit IimIiii. lllmi. .e el 
witli formation of tho charaetei ist le ehloii.h'. 

--The le.'id, ]>ig or sheet, iinp.'ilid into llieat Urit.iin 
•iunn^jthe, year 1.M80 iiniouiited lo 'dd.'JUd ton-, .md dniin;( p, 1 

9d. I'.O ton.s. In liSSl there were Ion-, expoii. i! to ( liin.i. ] 

to Uiissia, 4715 to Australi.i, p. I’l.im ", tti IJiiiisii 
India, 1041 to normally, and 8S.37 tootlu i to.miiie- 

Idle iollowitii^ 1 able c.\’hibi Is the prod u '.lon.il K .i.l .liimiT 1 '''7C» 

Tons. I 'I ini'. 

*^ 1 '‘UU I Italy ininp ■ 

'e rinaiiy 82,77*2 

<ln'al Britain rdV’dMi 

t nil I'd States 57,210 

21,330 

1 he importation and produetion of lead in the I'mied Slates wa n- 
m the jears nutated rosiicclively os follows : 

_ _ ^ 

I’r.Mliu'i .1 j 

. _ -- 1 
Torm 
14,030 
IfsOjO 
81,304 

(wrii.) 



(iieee.. . tSpiin 

Iteloiiini . . 7'P d ! 

Au.stri,^ . ... 1201 I 

Rus.Ma lo.s;; 


.1.1111 • . \ ’ • : -.:_h I . '1. ’ . ' :i. • ' . . * . .1 

’ N i I. ..ll •: i • > 11 . ..ll , * pi” ! 

1 I '•* 1 1 n -i I ' , 1 . • p 1 - i ' i - ' . ■ ; ; '! ' ' ■ I . . ‘.1 

. 111 . i.'ii. ’....b. . 1 J . . 'id.* ■ 

'I W* ! '\ ’. -.p ip. . .'ei .‘i ! ,1. l,.i ' i ' 

io, .1 1 _ • i* : I _ 1 i. I'I. : 1* 'ji* • ' . : ' ■ 

liiy 1 '1 - r.* i '.--i; {.!' 1 " ‘ .1: 1 " 1 . . ■ 1 

K l'\ \V: 1 t I \ M Mm.i;n (ir7r i.'iiii 

ti»p»*’_ liiplii'i , w.'s l.i'i.! in {.!' .lo’iU ,1 i'piji \ i .’ 77 . 
AU'*i ei>in|di‘ii n In- i dni .ition lli. I.'"' .1 V i 

di iii\ 1*1 \V* M .1 v\ ll li^ .iP<l -ptieliii: ’« III* \ I .1 ' in \\ I >t 
I mill'- lit hiLiuint ot’ in.ii iiio .11 : lid 1^, , !. w . ! \ {]i,. 

( ioxi'l Iilin’Kl Ip ( '. 'll- tiilll 'Di'ipl'* (t) ! M.' Illk-. ill 

till-- hi.meli pI llie .spiNne pmim \ th'- \- t ^il:.or 

III I.'^DIMp J'.JO tin' I'liiylisli fli • { .1: ( ’y| 1 - n*;';*n. d i.iiii 

w'itli all iiitiTe.st ill .int iiiu.ii i.. ii t* .''' ^ >• kc b.nl 

.'itleiwaiii.s 111 ijiieiir n|i[.piliin!’.. o' ii I.'iiii, 

attei IraVt'llinL^ uerP'-.s tin t" I'.ul. ie w 1 “ii tin- 

P\]»llUlpli id tin' I'lrln ll, i n:j'l"\' -i l.i ■ ... *• J .n : lie' 
pI till' Nih-a.s t\ir a.s til.' i iiiiuil-. b.: :...ii.j -mleii with 
the .ship ll t.i cmIivcj lli I’I.'. 1 {...nb'' ' lipin Atlieij.s 
tp Kuyluini, tic ln^t nil iiis m.ips ah-l ..I.-* i \:ilipns w fn-u tlu* 
ve.sNcl I'piiinlv'rL'il oil til*' i-I.H -i . M'. Sin-itlv ntlcr bis 

arri\.'il in Uiurland In- wa- .n*:" ml .i Ip sui\cv the wi -t 
cpU'-t pf \ I b.in ia niiil lie* M-'i v.ili;!lii \iiw i.t .is-i-tn.^ 
tin*. M’urks .itl.u ks » | : h. f u 11. h liPin , ainl, id 

this lie tppk .nl\ ant.i :i' to 1 ' in. .1 \ ibi.ibU* j plK-ctipii i i i piii.s 
and in^ei ipi ions, and t' ► l•\[li 1 1 ni;in\ .iiieiciit .sitc.s In 
In*, wa.s in.idi* pi i oni i* .il donn .1, but, pbtainiii'r lii-^ i » !■ .s. 
the sap.h' )pai. In- w.c^ *'* ’U on .1 ilipiuinat le ipi-.-nm \b 
I'ash.i, wiio.sf I piitidein '■ lie eoinplelely Won, and w r h w ! 
lie reinaineil r.-i nn le tli.in .1 >ear as the n pi*. i.{. ■ m 

Knglainl. In l^l ' h»' ntin'd fri»in tin .l^lll‘^. m 'si i.'i 
he held the lank i.t eoKmel, ileNotiinj tie i. ” '.''.I'l .1 

hi^ ill* ’o ippoyi'.iphie.il and tititii|\i.ii i.in * - 'I’e 

d which were eiveii to the wprni in ti 1 
Voluuies: i hu '>/ Af/ints^ 1 S‘JI ; ' /’ ./ 

7 \nir uf ,lw.f Mmoi , IS'Jl ; 7 Vocf/s / / ri., !/ \>'M) . 

I'ravt/ii ui ,\'>rthtrn (/nor, IS.’),’), .md >rn>r 
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Hellenicay 1854, followed by a supplement in 1859. A 
characteristic of tlie researches of J.eak(! was their com- 
prehensive minuteness, which w^aa f:jreiitly aided by his 
mastery nf technical details. Ilis ToiHhjraphy of Alht'n.% 
the first attempt at a scientific treatment of the subject, is 
still aiitlioritative in regard to many imiiortant points. He 
** died vlaiiuary G, 18G0. 

A Ijc.iko l»y tlio ,f. U. M.irMicu was ft»r 

I ir. ul.iiioii ill Srr also .\ ji.ijw t ui llu‘ .IrJxfx't lor 

iVtolii-r 7, ls7»). .iiiil !i jintici' oi’ Imiji hy ProtVsMir ('iirfiiis of 
Jk-rlni in the /'r. Jtihri'ncU' r Im St L^7i). 

LEAMlXt rrt )\, aneiently 1 j' I*rioi;n by 
liceiiee, sinci* 1 S7bs, w, 1 ton Sta, is :i munici 

pal bunui-h and watciing plma ot Waru iekshirr, I'nglaiul, 
situated '2 miles eaM, fmni Warwick, un the Learn, iumt its 
junetion with Sl):ike>[‘eareV Avun. Its rise daU-'^ fnati 
about \\lien baths were lii>t erected in eunnexiim 

with saline splines wliidi are held to possess \jrious 
curative properties and which liad been noti<*ed b\ ( ‘ainden 
in loSG. JUit the rapid increase ami continued pn»^[>'‘iity 
of the town are dm* ul.so, among other (•.aiiM^s, to iN 
beautiful and tindy siu lf-ivd site, to it^; aristuer.itii* neigh- 
bourlu»od, ami to the tine hunting country by wloVli it is 
surrounded. To lliis nm.sl l»f jiddcd advantage^ nf 



r.ii'.", M.inijriniiMtinn by the fJreat Wh.-stern and Xorth- 
W - r- ifi !.:.v i^r.d th»- pp^ximity of place.^ nf liirtmical and 
Oi!- r • ;I .1 W^arwick is lait 2 Miilc.> f»ir, lunil- 

'‘iiSy ‘.t, and Slratfurd un-Av'in 10; while 
Lm- tj ill 7,- . linvwt.rth, and O.’cford am ail within 

e*j'V 1;... _'l. fjjt. am haiid'^oTne, am] the 

^'tP'-t' ■' 1 '-^dl l•;(J»l, tlie rates are low, and 

bving 1 - !i < -.pi • - ']h» /»- is a chnie»; (»f .social clubs, 

with t.iinidi-. :j!d - liripd-, in 1 irifc niirnl)cr, hospitals, an 
impoit.iht r df -j.-, ;,r. ; ri; . 1 , . } - h Inna b]e scIhioI.'^. TJje town 
ha^ five- iM W .p 1 :,. r . :i f,-. Iihrar\, and a si-hof)! board. The. 
wutM, Hiij I Ij 'I fr-.ci futt ..in '.vf.Jl., i- pure, and nbutidant. 
The deith late is bn I.'; p. r 1 000, wliidj. considering the 
lar<m irmibers oi eldirb, pf-nple who settle there, i.s Very 
low. "i lie ^ fact that n.o y all the property is freehold 


offers great facilities to those desirous of living in their 
own houses, and is among the inducements to people to 
make this a place of permanent residence. The Jephson 
and pump-room gardens are delightful promenades. Leam- 
ington w^us incorporated in 187^ From a populatioii of 
543 in 1811 it has, with its suburbs, increased to 26,074 
in 1881. 

LEANDER. See Hero. 

LEASE. See Landlord and Tenant. 

LldATIlER consists of the hides d'nd skins of certain 
animals, prepared by chemical and mechanical means in 
such a niauner as to resist influences to which in their 
niitural condition they are subject, and also to give them 
certain entirely m»w properties and qualities. Skins in an 
unprepared inoi.st condition , are readily disintegrated and 
de.Ntroycd by putrefaction, and if they are dried raw' they 
become hard, lunny, and intractable. The art of the 
leather manufacturer is ]»rinJpally directed to overcoming 
the temh ney to [nitrefac’tioii, to securing siippleneas in 
the material, to icudeiing it impervious to and unalterablo 
by water, and to increasing tho strength of the skin and 
its p(»\vcr to resist tear and w'ear. . - ic 

Leather is made by three processes, or ^ith three classe.s 
of substances. Tims we have — (1) tanned leather, in 
wliieh the liidcs and skins are combined with tannin or 
tannie ai id ; (2) ta-wed leather, in wliich skins are prepared 
with mineral salts; (.3) slianioyed leather, consisting of 
.skins combined with oils or fatty substances. 

Tanunl Leather^ 

IliJtn (j)}</ — The skins of all mammalians may bo 

math* into loatlicr, but in practice it is only from a few of 
the larger animals, readily obtainable in sufficient numbers, 
and reiired and slaughtered for other objects, that com- 
mercial .sii[»plies are “btaiiicd. Tho term hides is by .^-7 
tanners restricted to the largo and heavy skims of full- 
grown oxen, hordes, and other large animals — all the 
lighter stock ])eing known as skins (calf fikin.s, sheep skins, 
gi»at skiii.N, iVi*. ). ( )f all hides and skins used by the tanner, 
by far the most important and valuable are those obtained 
from oxen. Xot only do these yield the mo.st useful and 
valuable bides, but tliey are .slaughtered in all civilized coun-‘ 
tries in oiujrrnuus ipiantitio.s ; and, while in Europe the 
skins of cuttle are only of secondary importance^ the vast 
In rd.s wdiicli roam practically wildrin the plains of South 
Ameriea are valuable more on account of their hides and 
other [M’oducts than as .sources of animal food. Ox hides 
aie imported into Europe and the United States of America 
in eitornions (jiiantitios, and come principally from South 
America, tluj (jape, Australia, tho East Indies, and North 
Afnea. The main centres of the import trade in hides are 
Antwerp, Liverpool, Havre, and Now York. For tanners’ 
purjio.'.cs call .skins arc distinguished from OX hides, and 
the kinds of leather into which they are. manufactured ere 
eiitin ly di.^tinct. Intermediate between' the' heavy^ ox 
hides and calf skins .an; East Indian kipig A medium Weight 
.skill which comes both raw and tannec^|rpm Calcutta and 
Madras in such large quantities as to for^ a distinct branch 
of the leather trade. Horse hides aiS'.tl^#.. skins of the ^ 
ollnr yv///////r -tlie ass, zebra, * &C.‘ — ^have in 

modem times become 'important rawrjSaterials of leather. 

'I’lie various breeds of sheep, of the vast 

numbers in w'hicli their skins the market and. 

the nurncrouH applications of sjeins, come 

near in valuf 3 to oxen as HOurCOB As a rule the 

importiinco of a breed of ohedjptjtifet^^ 
tanner is in inverse proporti^nj^,^|*r Yalue ais a' source of 
w ooL float and kid skins in' order of import^o^ 

the products they yield teiife^tiitifal in texture, of high 
value, and of vari^ float sJ^ns 
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chiefly from the East Indies, the Cape, North Africa, 
South America, Mexico, Asia Minor, and the billy regions 
of Europe, Seal skins, obtained from the arctic regions, 
are an important material, while hog skins arc of value for 
thei^ purposes of the taiindi: almost exclusively for making 
saddle leather. Among the skins which arc only occasion- 
ailf or locally used niuy be enumerated walrus, rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus, and elephant hide, yielding very thick 
leather used for buffing wheels in cutlery manufacture, 
&c., and the skins of the numerous species of deer and 
antelope, dogs, kangaroo, and other An.stialian marsupials, 
porpoises, alligators, and occasionally bnas. 

IStructure of #SXm — All hides and skins are externally 
clothed more or loss with wool, hair, bristle oi scabis. The 
akin itself has a ’thin superfi(jial horny and ci llnlar layer, 
the cuticle or epidermis, into which m iilicr nerves imr 
blood-vessels penetratQ, This layer is, din ing the life of 
the animal, continually in pijgress of pcclii ;' ort' in the 
form of small flat scales, and is rLUcwcil from tbo imur 
portion of the epidermis known as tin* vnou.-ant, or 
Malpighian net. The skin proper (/ o/m/tf, dc, mis, or mfffs), 
which is the only ..portion of the lii<le of n.; for the tanner, 
consists of a dense plexus of fibrous l)m!dli s, knit together 
and interwoven in every direelion, the, inlci -pices being 
filled up with an albuminoid .siibstunee. ’’ht bmnlles ot 
fibres terininate on the ui»]ier muI.u ■ ol tlio corimn in 
separate masses, produchig tlie intgiil.uly papill.aul 
appearance seen in the “grain of leitln r, and hence tlial 
surface is distinguished usthegruiu .^idc in c<nitr.idistini tioii 
to the flesh or under side. Chemically the connective 
tissue or fibrous^ portion of the c(»riiini coiiMsts of 
gclatigonous tissue or collagen, wliich, accoidin.gto llcimcr, 
is similar in composition to the llbroln of silk. It is in- 
soluble in cold water, weak acids, and alkalies, but with 
boiling water it dissolves, forming gdaiiu and it also 
soluble ill concentrated acids and all i livs. It coinbincs 
with tannic acid, forming the essential b.i-is leather, 
and it similarly combines with oils and fat^. 'flu' iiitcr- 
fibrous binding albumiruni material calle<l by the saiim 
authority coriin is soluble in alk.dnu' st lutions (being 
withdrawn from the skin by treatnient with lime water, 
Si.{\) and in strong hydrochloric acids, but insoluble in 
water. It is precipitated from solutions by tannin, with 
which it combines. , Many competent jiuthorities main- 
tain that the,, distinction between the fibrous and nou- 
fibrous portions of skin is only one of [•h)^ical conditimi. ^ 
Tanning Mahrigls, — Tminin or tannic acid is a i>rodnct i 
of the vegetable kingdom, abundantly formed in a very 
large number of plants, and secreted in sueh diverse organs 
and members as the bark, Avuod, roots, leaves, seed-pods, 
fruit, <kc. The tannin obtained from vaibnis soun-es is 
not precisely the saine in its cluanieal relations and reac- 
tions. Dr Sienhouse was tile first to insist on the principal 
distinction which possesses practical interest to the tanner. 

^ Ho pointed out ^ that tannin-producing bodies may bo 
divided into two classes, the first elnss eomprising such 
V as by their de9ompositiun develop into gallic acid, and 
by destructive distillation yield pyrogallic a' ld. Of these 
gallotannic ai^idi; obtainable from galls, is the type. Idu* 
other principal 'tantilpg, materials which yield gallotannic 
■ are sumach) -ivi^lopia, divi-di\*i, and inyrobalans. 
The second class ethhi^cos tannins wliich do not resolve 
tliomselvea into gallic ^id or yield pyrogallie acid, and of 
this class oak barh^f mimosa bark, and gambier yiehl 
^acacteristic varictitjs tannin, howawer, 

agree in posseting' a astringent but imt bitter 
taste, and a distinctly reaction ; they yield with .solu- 
tions of salts of peroxide pf Iron a deep blut3- black or green- 
Hack Solution, and p^ticularly they combine and form 

insoluble compounds with gelptin aiid with the gelatigenous 


tissue which constitutes the principal portion of animal 
skins. By the action of ether, containing a little water, 
on gall-nuts, puns gallotannic acid maybu procured. 'J’lm 
othoroal solution separates by repose into two layers, the 
lower one, which is of an amber colour, being a holution of 
tannin in water, whdo tlu; u[tpcr layer contain.^ gallie aeid, 
mixed wdth other s^b.-.laIJce’^. On gently evaporating the 
aqueous K(»lution, nearly jaiie gallotannic aeid is pnaaired, 
to the extent of from .‘io to 10 per cent., from galls. 
Obtained in this way, it is n .diming, porous, unerystalliz- 
able mas.s ; it is .soluble in w.ihr, and then exerts the 
properties of an acid. I \y e\ pu.*- ur<* V » air it absorbs oxygiui 
and i;ivcs oil' l arbonic acid, t^o m \^ products, gallic acid 
ainl elhigic acid, being foiim d at i1m‘ cxptujM* of tlietiinnin; 
the latter is insoluble. Oiil](*t.iiinic id m:iv be preeijd- 
tated fioiii it.s soliitioii> by suipliiiiii iind .-oiia- <jthcr acids; 
]jy boiling the pnadpitatr with .ailpliiua arid for a few 
minutes in a dilute solution of tlu- sane n« id. L.'elli'* aeid is 
formed, aiul crystallize.^ in coulinL^ (I.illic ai '1 al.-o « \ists 
ready f»>rnied in gall-nuts, sumacli, valouni, P.i, and other 
substaiua-s. It does iii»t eonil»inc witli L'»l:itin. and is 
therob»n; u>ele"-' in fanning. Siane tanm i.-, li('We\cr, 
imagine the gallii' acid of the wa^dc to b** ii^rliil in 

swelling or raising the liid« pieparatui \ to n n v>\ing them 
to a stroiigrr liquor. 

Tannin i^ in no ca.se ivol.it t^-d for u.-o a-^ a taiimiiL; agint. 
Tt is oid\ bnaiglit in coiiTact with .vkiiiv and hiti'‘.v b\ tlu; 
mediun» d inlii-iun>, iha-oj-tijuc-, oi‘ extract of tlie \anoii.s 
tanning mat»'riaK in which a ]«ei cent age t.iiuiin i.s 
present mixed with eolouring and other exlrai ti\e mat* vial. 

Till* MibstaiKT^ < iniiiir-i.iti »l Im l..\v . laupii"!' ll.i piiU'qMl l.iMoug 
iua1rii.il- 111 u • I )i:«*ni;lioiil PiiKij.i aii'l Aim IS i 

111 I .o 1\ turn liif Imi k "f ilj,' . ..uiiimii n as’ 

A’»/^/a'\ w 1-% iliiH’ Ilk' rcK t iiii/ii’g Ui.it' ’ ' il U'-mI f'\ I): . !i 1 uai* i , 
and it "till 1 ' i!‘ uii . foi’ji v' P,. li tlu I'rdr -1 (U .]|! » .-r I., .o \' 

laiim d Ir.itli* 1 I" ]'li IMO .1, ..ili w Uli it llu pO" * i - i,. < • -'-.iiJiy 

trjlnaiv. Tho»ii_)irMf 1 iir ' 'I’.Mti \ nil .i n w lum;- -t 

.s«*lr Ir.itli' r '.dr • I'-'ist tli.it tluV ll-'- irlPu. . lilt . .d. I I'k. 
'rilt* rlltin slip! 1.' bllll"I| nalv Piik is I ‘I'.i Ui .{ .U I '.an Ju 

;.iuo,ouu itiim ani'ii.ill \ . ddii 'ju nil U v . .t li ; !.i- i.l iit r-.i .1 in i \\ 

t>f f*>U,liUO tolls If "ill t !]'• ( ‘"lit III- hi i > .ill I .4- l Ir I III i'l» ip: •!' t.' I 
tlir (l*-lii.iiids "f tlr- r.iliiit O . iiji.li t lio'ii l.’.i- In . I m[\ M li.. li i' i. . 
frit fill fill! iihf tlr- t.iiuiiii'i; "p( r it loll mut li ti'o:' i ijtdi\ ihai \ v 
fiuiiuuly tin- mil- I'l.' u-'hi! P.u’k is" d li "i 

Wood f*t' .ifiont tW'rhi- M .M ’’ .ill).".. di 1 

growth .1 1.0^'' }*i"|i"ili"ii I'l i.iMiin i- -■(■iit 
jisliiiigi ut nialti I in cojipii i- ).,ii]v ii;.i\ i- 1 ik mii.-' li- ’-i 

to 10 p'-i ( I III , I'lil llir -l.il- Ml' Ml -i "t llr j-i 1 ' -i o'. 1 iiih 'I in 
iilth-rriil " aiq'lrs Yii\ w 11 inn wnii Inoil , ^ ' ]■' i « ■ hi 

)>* inix in roiir- found 'lino i- i." '.1- ; ■ > i.n.ir 

, I x.-idl* nt '• "T M.» '-« !• h.nh'i ri' l',u_ i.n.nl : - .oi , < • e .i-i o ’n* 

1 tin- vnp« 1 i.>r \m1v I mi I. poniin . -1 i li i . » > ik ! luj- t : • a.iu - 

.Old s"'i\dil\ l'» K iliri, win!' o'lri "ii - 'i; - llus ilii* 

! pr\ 111 Ml .s>'! I nr "l I l\ ir li > hi I r i !» 1 1 ! • t . i -1 ' " f In- Im: k (d 

; thr c-\rqjii I n ojk, willi wkhlii|i- lil,.i I.: . l.i ■ ir <1, w loh- 

tin- olln 1 I inhi!i'Mn.i'' i i.ds m \l I" i '■ fi • n -1 • n k it s j.,'i nh.ir 

qu.ll5l\ wall I sp'' t I'> .'I'-li:, lit l- ii. I ' <‘1 ihr [MWU of 

n -^Isliii'^ III. 1 illr Mlrl di r.p\ 

Dtiit I q-‘v i. s o! " ik .i! -1 \ It :«l t.iiirki : Ml i»i ot inih’li iihi.oil- 

anrr, .oni I’r r\t''isO'i\ U"- <’ I I' '"iK iv, . ..f. . 'd 

si>uth Kill op.- .Old n-'i ■ k .\!i 1 . 1 , .a .1 hi I n h I o il s w , 11 know u tt in.d 

I la\rr ill.'* .‘oik of I Oiinm o - , p , .. liko-a- inm i l-.nk wl.j* li is 

rirlh I in t.iiihOi I i; iM "1 1 r 'I \ o.i!- }..nk. It m iiiih h ru)plo\ . d jn 
Kl.or r, and i’^ nnp.'H'd .tl-'- !<* < ' \t- hi ml., llr riiltr.' Kllio- 

iloiii hi tlir I’ml'.l ."s' •: - ‘.'.'111 \iiiilh> ot o.il \ 11 M a ';.lr 

l.inniii'.; h* *-i 1 ih. ni li . ■ i ’ <• j ; p d .i i <■ 1 1n' i ". k oi . li-- -i i -g 

oak. Nr How .'.■'v "I .pn liioii, l-.'k ni.p'-i:.ml roiio rs ot t III !■ nks, 

!lir I‘.mI iK .Old k i: ill' - ' o:iM‘.par]i. 

J/.,'-'. v.r I : -I' r tl. ;.il n.mir t l.iigr .mioiii-’ - t 1 

i.nir ^ 1.. tl'- Kh 'll )i h ilk.' t!..|ii Aiotian.i poi. i *>■ -. 
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TaMmfiuia {A, ?nu'ophifUa\ and A. cyanophiiUa. The rod colour of 
mimusa bark imvlucfs a •lark IcatlitM' a^^niiist wliich then^ is a pre- 
judice, and llie luatfiial 1ms thoivtbro to be used sparingly in mix- 
tures. It is .i 1 m) said that mimosa taxuiing results in a aouiewlmt 
hard brittle h-.itlier. 

}hmi>‘k' is the most important tanning material in Xmth 
Ameri-M. 1 1 IS tin' ]>rodn(e of tin* liemloctk ‘']»ru(‘e, Ahicx cmuttb'n-'iis^ 
whi' li in v.i*-.! foM sts tlinmgliout and the iiortheru 

anil ('.I'-t'-ni Slates 4d' lli»* riiioii, tin* priiicijul I'-uk-piodueing State's 
/ifin ; I’f nij^yl v’.tiiia, Miebigan, and Wi^eon.'^Jii. }l«*mlo<-k b.iik is 
»il)i.Kin d l)y i utttiii^ 'lown the trees: and. as im jirovisinu is m.idetor 
fi n. \^ing the d-’mideil liWi sts. the strain on tin* more aecesMble por- 
tion^ <.1* tin* Ani.'iie.ni ton sts is aln.ely l*eL'ijming to itself 

np|i.ir« nl. The balk ••'nit.iiin 7 oi S p. r i id t.tnnin, and the 
leiiie rit leak's li.is a siron:; i.d<li'’li-l'i own enlonr. A lai';** and 

In le a it of }i< ‘in inspissated de( lu l nni of 

the b, Ilk Im\ ing a sju-rilb d :i- bill in l aiiniii, is now iin j 1 into 
Euro["’, I'lm-ipinN To til** I'liiti-d Knigdoiii. 

Ainon^ b.irks lived h i a lini i b- I • M'-nf an«l for speeial pnipcv- are 
?'//•(/» ami nr n^d for taniiiu'^ sln*«'p skins in!t» basiK, 

Ae. irj: ?/* iurf- IS ii'^ed in lin-sia jnr laiiiiing rnssi.i 1 . ath- r. 
Mii !t<fr fi'irl < [ liJi r.fit‘h'>r<t M<fn /A ,i, wliichare exeeeiliii'.’.iV abund- 
ant IH India, and i leli m t ninin, ha\ •• been tried in tin* 1 ‘nri d King- 
dom, leit t In ir ns.‘ did imf |*io\'. -.iTisia« lory. 

Lbnd.i lelio wood > .I'fif'f r//i tf/ii a wo<»«l 

rk’h in biMiiiii. olitaim d li"iii tlie liver i‘late, lias b* . iit!\ gb'Wii 
Mpidlv in f.ivoiir as -i laiminL'’ -nbviam e in tin- T iiiii'd St.ih s an<l 
l’rin<e. and is iiou coming i’lJo rmliet m tin* I’nit'd Kinid'im. 

Fi'fi/t'i -I'nder thishead .n e t'oinpnsi-d \alotii.i. iii\ h'b.d.nis ainl 
ilivi-dni, thill* .sih>t nnes ^^lln•h imw play an ini]M>rtaiit pait in 
tanning botb in Kniojn and \ni*Tiea. eonsivK of t); • 

inihrieate.l ai-oin eiij>*. of a ^pej n-', of oak, ivhieli 

is indigenous in A^ii Minoi. tin-e.-e, ainl soiitliein Ti.’k'-v. ami is 
inainlv shi]iped fr'iin Sm\ ina. It contains as n r./ivh' .. Jniolo 
|,r.r eeiP, of tannin, and I ill' iveragi* aniili-il ini]ii>rt ii.i.. I iiit'si 
Kiiigd'iin ^^^e in'W mn le.vs tiiaii •ln,'»(iO tons. dZ/o o'./ ' '/• > aie tlie 
diie 1 iiiirnaturi- friiir of vp . n ^ol pinn ip.ili} /-/Ayv/v/ 

and /’. ^Vr 'I'in-y vnv in fi/e and .ipp'Miaii <•. i.a! r. '^.••n'T.d 
they ale o\al bard \\iinKl''d iintv railnr laigei iban at»lb. ii, 'I In* 
.'imo'inf ot I'lnnin ?)n'\ yfi M v.ui/*s iioin ‘..m to or ‘om. :inn‘v -m 
high .H |n p-r I i-nt \ i obal.'n.s glow abiiml.iiit 1\ 1 bi ong! o-it 

India .ilid ab ly and i ricb-asiiiLd V iXj'oit.d fioiii tin- tbb** 

pr- 'll' 1.' i' > lo r.' I’nib-l King loni, -'7. r. / * '•!;! on wis 

niii' h .■ V Till p'-i II 1'. 'll ! Uiiiin. 'I’bi.itgb it iv in «'on-id* la’d • n •, 
tanning \* iMi 'Ibi-li'.'i b -nl>ii«'t lo sM\(i.d ^Tive ob|ei nonv 'rii' 
ahiiiid:i/d nnicil ige lie- pod-. 1 « nnciit .5 b .»dil\, and lli*b}*v -im* 
turn -s •• il- s .1 robing n| ib** liidi le 'tb* r lann«‘d b\ livi-ili'vi 

alh'> draw, nioisinri- b'adil\ in jir.-Mmi of d-iuip, wbih in a ‘ii;. 
:itrrif)v[»b‘ ;>• it b b nd ind bii:n\, ./nd I'litle-i tlii-* ag< nt i* iv* > 
Itnislii '1 I lib r ' * \ -la, 1. in < ob.m 

,s'/. i/./' 7 /. Tin- b .1 v'l'^ ot v.oi'-ns vj,e. ol A’A//*., nmb r 
tlmliafn'' of -Mint li. oj IoM'i ///al- ’bK «it T]je In I iinpoi’ 

since fni' the t t.'iijing of ludil Ill . in wbi' ]• if i- < -serili d to bav*- 1 

fine wlnle c 'fj »'ir, .i-> in lie* • c ol I)' i'jbl inoro' ' b alb i, t)i 

Ibi sp- ■ ii's tji' inog imp -ibiiif b tbi- Si< ili.in summi-Ji, <'/ ••nnf, 
a slniib or bus iiei- inile: tioh-. b* Jiil', .'spam, Ki.iiici, and lie- 
Meditci I'aiii an • o i-.l ^ of Alli- .1. it i cnlliN lb d v.ilij Him b can* 111 

Si i]’.% lii' b .IV b' ilig g « I li' b 1 Ifoifi '■b/ioN Je-t mob' tliaji .'i \i.ir 

/dd. wiii' ]i tb"bMtl( r aie » nj 'low o «!o.i to i}i.- pai- nt -l-ni. Tin* 
sar.’jo Nfirnb iv ing-lv •nitivit. I in tlji- .soinli'm d( p ■: I iii' nt v of 
r/aii- •*, in Spun, .md in I'oifn.^d. 'I J.'i* b jv.-^ oaib'b'i in .iiiiie 
.•b li] I- d I'ld ■/!'* iii'l nnd- r ' dg'* io!I'-rv 'o a I'nie iluvr, in w bn b • on 
.’1 'li . ijT : I'd c..:ie V into tin m.okft ft li.'-v a hiigl.t olin* 
gi . fi . i!...ji voirictbing ol i|m' o'join oi t(a,rin<l -I onbl « ontain 

’*1 T.I.- h. -} 'j jiliti*-^ tioni 'd.'i to lib ju r c id. 'd gallot iiini': .n :d. 

.'Me b-n.iin wb.i-Ii is prehcnt in gilN. Tlie have-, of tb'- 
\ • h ‘i.n .-.'ini leb. /k. LVbb/.v, an- .sitnilaily 11^' d in the <Msb rn 
I ; • i'lbjiibig i/ii the Aledit* trail' an. In AlieMi'.’i .1 laige 

.1 . a.e b to]' 1 , inning is obt iiu* d iiorn t \\o .sp.M i<-s f,i /,*/, /, 

/.' II . 1 // 'fltifir>i^ glowing piimipally in Viririnii, tie* 

M i, md Al iliam.i. 'J’Iie-,e me, l.owcV' r, nnieb mb iioi 
..11 b. i >tb /»M .tceonnf ol till c/do'ii tley fommiini 
'.'i!" f j I d. I 1 1 o fioni tb" ‘-rn dlcr Jieieeiitag** nt laliMiri they 

Mr bl, 1. I : b ill V d that With ecindlll cil It ) eatl'Mi and 

[‘lopii lb ’ .' , .j ! i''.t might he gteatly inipr«>vi d. 

Kf'r f>* ' ‘ vig't.ihle exTiacts o})t,iim<] fbun 

tie- K • -b I i ' rfib iiii'b d. ;iiid Jii conitneice tiev in- 

dilf'i'e'i. i ' n iMji of ti M.i japoni'-a and »Mt<M bn - ee 

^b-iJ.'ib, . .1 , ti i/iihir, w l.ji 11 ''ormb almost r-.M In a'v'i !v 

fr-.m Silig’ j ' le t.. ib-d j'lj- »• of the ba\es •»! /’imfim 

til I'ii’ i i .i’..'" I. ■!>(._.]./ t" lb‘ Iialiiml o/d'T /.’//A.i/c. 

I'l '■ I dbe r a. ' ■ j.rl.f in the t-.i m of ciibi • .ilimif an 

> :i<‘ I, I M si/' * i . j I I ,j I , ; t !. V a iM" :i r I IK e, I ii r oinpo it ion 

Oi! pi'rj *1 r ■_ -' ‘ 1: !i Tie* 1 '.'poll. s Irnm Singfipoie 

ai>..nt .“ on b,-. .mimajly. Kf^‘i iq.r.) is e\i:eoijiiigly 
iicii .n > Vaiet" of t.'Mo hat lU bigb price prerdmles its 11 ;e 

Ml Mnjiing^ TlifM* v/.trage- .tb* uned in tanning nnly iiMonjuiie,- 


tion with other materials ; tbpy not only hasten the operation, but, 
judiciously used, they tend to render the leiithor soft and mellow. 

Although galls are among the richest of all bodies in 
tiuiiio acid, tliey do not form an important item among the materiulN 
of the tanner, being most valuable lor other industrial purposes, and 
therefore too costly for use as tanning agents. The “kjioppern ” 
gidls of Hungary, which are formed on ino acorn cups of a species 
of oak, however, are to some extent used i|i Continental tanneries. 
l‘\u- full infornuitinn regarding galls, see Vol. x. p. 43. • 

It i.s to he noted that most of tbo tanning Riihstances aliovo 
alluded to may he and are used iu dyeing 08 well as for tanning. 

(h'lnit'nnj a ad Jitttr/ilntf of Tannvtny Materinh , — Bark, 
valimin, inymbiilnns, and other tanning bodies are reduced 
to a small and as far as jiossiblo uniform size by means of 
grinding or coniininnting machinery. The main object in 
such machines is to produce uniformity of size with as 
little dust as ])i)ssil>le, and tlje apparatus most commonly 
used is similar in priiici[»lR to tlie ordinary coti'eo-mill, with 
breaking arms for the bark and segmental cutters for 
smaller materials. Various .-ornis of disintegrator are also 
used. Nsliit h jirudiice their elFect by violent concussion 
oldained by tla* revolution in opposite directions of two 
large and strong disks armed with projecting spikes on 
the .‘-idrs of llip disks facing ea<*h other. These disks are 
encloM il within a stout iron drum; and, as they revolve tit 
a s[»et d rising to three thousand revolutions per minute, 
soiiH* coiiee[di ai of the violence with which the tanning 
materials are slnn k and smashed may bo formed. The 
taur.iijg mat* rials so prepared a^o next leached, latched, or 
infused for prcjiaring the strongest tanning solutions for 
Use iu the “layers’’ or lay -away pits noticed below. In 
making tln.so leaches or infusions, some tanners use hot 
(even boilimj) water, others use cold water alone; some 
employ only piiri' water, and by some the weak and 
e,Aliau.->teil oo/.t's or woozes from the pits are strengthened 
u|i by rencAved h'aehing. The sole object of the tanner 
is lb <>l>tain the greatest amount of the tanning princii»ki 
l oiitained in tlie mateiials operated on, and to take care 
that what lio gets is not lost or wusted. The method of 
leaehiiig coniinonly adopted in the United Kingdom is to 
pa-s the baik through u series leachcrs or spender pits. 
Mew or fiedi liark is ])iit into the first of the series, and 
«)M r it puinfied cold the well-strengthened ooze from 
tin* ll••xt leaclu*!*. In this first pit the oozo or infusion i.s 
bnuiidil up to the full strength required ft»r the lay-away 
t.iii pit.'!, and after the infusion is 2>umped otf the tan (now 
sDiin what ri'ilnced in stre.nglli) is pavssed over into No. li 
loaclb'r, when* it is treated with liquor in its turn also 
-oniewluit lower in .strength. Tn this manner the bark 
pai'MM ];y .'^tuges through a series of pits, diminishing in 
n('hn' ‘-s in tannin at eacli stage, and in the .same gradual 
in inner being infn.scd in a weaker and weaker liquor, till 
in tin* last of the snrie.s it is fully exhausted with pure 
warm water. TIuls pun.* water is put in atone end of 
the range and fresh tanning material at the either; the 
w iter as it .ascends is gradually strengthened till it roach the 
inaxiinnrn richness in tanning principle, while the tanning 
iiiatpiial as it drsceml.s is in like proportion deprived of 
its evtiartive constituents, till in the end nothing further 
.siilnble remains. From the last pit ibhe bark, Ac., are 
turned out as “spent tan, usually to be burned in a 
spocifd form of tan-burning furnace /for raising steam. 
The use id leaclies «it infusions was first insisted on by 
Sc'/nin about the end of the 18 th century, and the adop- 
tion of his suggestion led to the ^prtening of the time 
occupiial in tanning heavy leather by about one half. 

yVx/v'y/// Ttrn. Litpiors , — Thc. mifcliods by which the 
t'liiiiing value of any substance to aejUffinined are numerous, 
but few" of them are at once i^pabie of simple application 
and luinutely accurate. On^ ot the commonest plans for 
ascertaining the strength of toe tan l|qaov technically called 
o»//.e, or wouzCi is by means kind of hydrometer called a 
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IfarkfYmfifT. It is graduq-ted to the standard of pure water; 
and, when it is placed in a specimen of ooze, the strength of 
the latter is judged of by the position of tbo stem above 
or below the water-mark. But, as bark or other tanning 
material may contain H)veral soluble substances besides 
tannin, the barkometor obviously cannot be relied on. 
Some tanners judge the strength of ooze by its astrin- 
gency to tbv biste. Seguin, who in the (»nd of the 18th 
century was the first to insist on the adv!inta;,^e of tanning 
with previously prepared infu.sions, jjrnposcd the use of a. 
solution of gelatin as a test of the presence! of the tannin, 
fn trying the quantity of tannin by Seguin’s inocess, 
grains of the bark in coarse powder should be acted on 
by half a pint of boiling water. TIh! nnxlure .should be 
frequently stirred, and suffered to stand twcnty foiir lionrs ; 
the iluid should then be sti'aiiied through a linen cloth, 
and mixed with an equal quantity of snluti(ai of gelatin, 
made by dissolving glue, jelly, or isinglass, in hot water, 
in the proportion of a dmcLin of .L*]ir‘ isinglass, <»r .six 
table-spoonfuls of jelly, to a pint of wall 1 1 Th?, ]a'. '-ipitati* 
should bo collected by passing tlic )ui.\tn of the stdution 
and infusion through folds of Idotling p.r r. and the paptn* 
e.xposcd to the air till its contc: N arc o: ’t* dry. J*!\crv 
100 grains of precipitate contains Id .oMins of tannin 
nearly. As, however, some ki]M]s<«f (ann ri ]ii induce larger 
precipitates of gelatin than other kiinls, c id .iS tin* i*oni- 
po.sitiou of tanno-gehitin, varies with tin' strcnglh boi'- of 
the solution of gelatin and of tannin, this nirthod is imi 
reliable. Sulphate of ciiichonin is said (<> alh»ni a bfttgr 
test; a solution of this, acidul.dctl with u tew drops of 
sulphuric acid, will, it is said, precipitate tannin complete]} 
from the solution. Lowentbal's nu llind, founded on the 
fact that solutions of tannin in proscncc of Md[)Iiuric acid 
arc readily oxidized by pernianganalf' of potash, is very 
useful for the comparative dct^TfiiinatioM of the value ot 
ditferont tanning substancc.s. A gi\eii weight of tanning 
nvaienal is infused, uml the s(»luiinii lunuglit np !<» a 
doKnitc volume. One half of tliis nM iiMir« «l (jiiantity of 
tannin solution is mixed with <]t Unite (piantitie.s of a 
standard indigo-carmine solution and snlphnrii* aidd, and 
to tin's mixture permanganate solution is aiUhnl from a 
graduated tube till the Colour of tin' indigo is eomplctel} 
discharged, when both tannin and indigo arc oxidisctl. A 
parallel experiment is next made with similar im'asnrecl 
amounts of indigo and sulphuric acid solntuais, but with- 
out any tannin infu.sion. 'riic dillcreuee botwei-n the 
<juaiitity of permatjiganato reejuired to discharge tin* colour 
in the two experiments gives the .standard for eah ulat 
ing the amount of tannin in the solution to be tested. 
Another got>d method of testing the \alue of tanning 
material is to digest a piece of dry prepared hide skin 
in a known quantity of the infusion, until the whole ot 
the tannin and other matters be si‘|iarated. Tlie skin 
IR then taken out, slightly washed, dried, ami weighed, 
when the increase of weight is .supposed to be tin* weight 
af tannin and of the other matters ropiired. An apparatus 
devised by MM. Muntz and Itainspaeker lias recently 
been introduced for facilitating this last test. It eonsi.sis 
essentially of a small vcasel suflicient to Indil a measiireil 
quantity of a tan^dng infusion, tlie sp« ( i1ie gravity of 
which is carefully^ ascertained. 'Phi^i vessel is so arranged 
that strong pressure can be brought to bear on it by means 
of a screw acting on an india-rubber surfaee, tluuvby forcing 
the liquid through a piece of skin w’hich covers liie lower 
part. The skin abap^bs the whole of the tannin during 
the passage througb of the infusion, ami by aseortaining 
llio specific gravity o^the escaped liquor flm ]>ercontage of 
hy tannin material in the infusion can be readily tieter 
jmned. This apparatus has bocii extensively introduced 
in practice in Engl^pd on th© Continent. 


LotUur or Ihamj Lmther Tanning, — The hides of 
oxen are received in tho tan-yard in four ditferent con- 
ditions. These are (1 ) market or slaughter hide.s whieli, 
coming direct from local abattoirs, are soft, moist, and 
covered w'itb dirt and )>lood ; (2) w'et salted liidt s ; (3) 
dry .salted hides : an<l ( 1) Min-dried or ^‘fiint” hides,- the 
three last forms being tin* condition in which tho imj«»rts 
of foreign hides are madr. Tlio first openition in the 
tannery is to idenn the Ijah--;, to free them from suit, and 
to brill L! the linrd diyhiili' to the uniformly .soft llaccid 
eonditiori in which all iir.nket hides are (»]»tain(id. The 
treatment at this st:i_;e ii'ipiiivs .skill and atUaitioii to 
])revent the rm»re .solnl.le eon^tituent.-s of the hi<le from 
dissidving out in tin- wa^liiiiir s taking pmrr.sse.Sj and 
also to .seen rf' the j*oiiiplete .-liitfioiig of till' I'litire siibstiHiee, 
upon whicli tie* sucees-vtid tane.ii.g gioatly depends, fn 
the ease of marki't hide.s elioiun: and softening are 
principally etfected by w.isliiug and ^nahuig in spent lime- 
Avater, while for dry liides ami ili\ -.iltid linl<*s brim* is 
t'.ssential. 'Plie softening ot tle-f n ateilal- i- Jit lju'd and 
remhred ihormigh by working them lor -'om'* tune in the 
stneks (fig. 1) after tlioy have b. « n w!! snaked. Altef 
beinL'•th^•.'^ brought 

Jis nearly as pos f- i 

sible a uni 

form condition, nil ,1 

hidns are treated I 


alike. 1'he (ir.4 i 

nperatmii In v. liieli I 

1 hey ar*' .sid^jerled I j 

which ' ' 


r<‘.mo\e.s, not only 
the hair, i»- a'Mi 
tin* M*arf skii:. 

'Phis i.'-^ tflVef'd J 
Aariomly in dillei | 
ent countries, in 
Kiiglaiid til'' mo^l 
(‘omiimii pl.m is 
to tluow till' hidi* or .skin into a -tiuii.; watii , i s i»t 
sl.dxi'ti lijiie, With lime ill eM'i \\\ *lo . if i j' \'. 



more"!' Ir^. .mi'ordinf to the pr--p.'iti<',i ■ hf j-n.-i'nt. 
tin' h.iir i- e.i.'ih det.ielieij, ilu h ..!'i ' <'1. 

di.ssolM'il. The ji.iii w.e, ]oimt il\ t iLt ii 'iV 1\ m iking 
a simr hqmu fi-oin b mu ntt d a i- o t.il 1<‘ in.ittsi, m wliien 
the liide-. I.js f(»i -lAi'i.il d.i\-, till \ wir- .ib * 'ii.Mk.-d 
in a danq* stati- t >r the .'‘aim* pni'i... ■ , i r/ l-cili tii«i>e 
methods au* imw . h.iml'M^t-d I ii \ a.’. ^ ill -• im rinie.s, 

esjieeiallv on the (’ 'iilinei.f, '^wi , th* y , i** laid 

in lie.ips and kept wet ami w.iini. .) pl.m A\lmli is still 

I adopted in r.ngl.nu for d;in- In ift n\ ■. the '■weating 

1 is perlnrmed cold . the hid' > .:ii* hill’/ Up Wi t iu a damp 

undergiound eelhu, and .irc ki i t im'O tor ten day.- or a 

fortnight. In i itiu i of tin -e .-w t i! in- J'loeessih iiu i[iielit 
putrel'.u t imi taki'' j'hiet mioiii t ei l.iii r, win n the hair 
ami scarf skin are e.isdy n mo\ d : l»ut the fatty matter re- 
mains, and in some e.mes pre\enf.s the hide from taking 
the tan. 


'Phere have lieen mmieroiis other methods pmpo'-i'd ami 
patented for uidiairing skins, 1 \ w of which have boeiiii eeivfd 
with luiieli f:i\oiir. Among tiie agi'iits pioposed may in 
mentioned e.m.'«tn sod.i. .snlpliiile ot .sodium and ’ •' 

of ealeium, b')ia \ , sUiMr, and charcoal - snbstan ee-. w 'li. ’■ ,i 
isoluious mist .let in \ei\ ilitfereiit manner. I ”!>.• jid 
alkaline si^lnlimis not only loosi n the li.iir .m<i « ; Ai i. 

bill also " plamp " t he eorinm or true skill th.ii v II 

it and i -mhi it lons-'qm'nlly porous mi-! ni-.,. ■ i".- '1 h 
to till* t.mnmg . olution, l.imo furthi r I<i!.. '.'ilh the 
fatty matli r of the lle.sh .side. cale.oi 'U^ . . ip, tliiu- 

neutralizing tlie fat wdiich would otherwise inlerieiv witj» 
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the tannin. Some tanners, especially Americans, who 
work the so-called acid process, plump their hides by 
,tho use of sulphuric acid, hanging them six or eight hours 
in a solution containing gj^^th of acid. The plumping 
is sometinu's done as a preliminary operation, and again 
others add the acid to the colour pits, or the first pit into 
which he hides 
go fur the tan- 
ning process. 

Arnuiig non-acid 
tanncjm the 
plumping uf 
sweat stock in 
which there is 
no lime is se- 
cured in the 
weak acid li- 
quors of the 
colouring and 
handling pits. 

In the case uf 
limed stock tlie 
hides, at the 
proper stage, are 
withdrawn from 





Kiu. ‘J.— Tiitiiu* Px'ftin 


the pits and stretched overall unliairing luv.im (tig. 2), wlicii 
with a w^Srking knife (tig. a) a workman partly .scrapis 
partly shave.s otl the hair aial M*arf-skiii. Another \’f.»rkman 
in a similar way w’ith a tleshing knite (iig. 3, ij uniuxi s 
the fatty compounds and 
flesh from the tle.^h si4le. 

For the.M* o[)erations ^eve- 
ral macliines have beiai 
adapted, \sorking mo'-^^ly 
w’ith revolsing knives or 
cutters, under wiiieh the 
hides or skin-* [•as.-, in a 
fully extended iSiu li 

machines are, however, 

only ai>]died lu the '.mailer 'l^iiner’s Kuives ;um 1 I’a 

skins. The iio.\t .-.ti p in the pieparatiun of the hide i.'> to 
remove from it a^ thorouglkly as [»orjsitjle all traces of Imie. 
This Ls partly aee(inip]i.-.lit il tiy going over the liide on the 
beam with a scudding knite, pre.-^sing the combineil lime 
anti intertibroua mat- 
ter out of the ti^Mie. 

Fiir more complete 
neutralization of lime 
in the lari^'er hides 
the inline nee of the 
Wi*ak acid of the 
Colouring pits is 
tni-t-'i lu. Jlarnes.s 
ue Washed by 
nail ' iji.j.iii- in pure 
Wat* r, till- coii- 

V( iii‘ lit .'.nd ‘.'•'ii^'rally 
adopt* .1 ii; j i,eiu 
to pi I CM li -n the 

dtt.'h wli'- ij. 

in whieli 

Watt-r i.s eoiitinn i] , 

revolving w h- i.i 
The hides now 
Ifinning in tl!** . f 

to be .-,eht into tie* 
dig. .*ij is termed a ci 
line ',t the .^i.h 

back pet lion A lit '|i^ and 


being the offal. When the shoulder (the upper part of the 
butt) u removed, what remains is a short butt. 

The actual tanning now commences, and the operations 
involved may be divided,., into > a series of three— (1) 
colouring, (2) handling, aiid (3) *the laying away. The 
colouring consists in exposing 
the hides in a series of pits 
containing oozes which are 
almost entirely deprived of 
laiiniii, but in which some' 
amount of gallic *and acetic 
acids have been developed, 
and which, moreover, contain 
a large proportion of the 
colouring matter extracted 
fruin the tanning substances. 

Jn these pit.s (also called sus- 
penders) the hides are siis-' 
iKUulcd over pules laid across 
the pit, and they an' moved 

daily from une to another of — — — - 

a series of four ur six, this stage usuallf occupying about a 
week. As the hides are moved forward in the series they 
are exposeil to a liijuor containing a smalTand steadily in- 
reasiiig prupnrtiuu of tannin, and this, it may be said, holds 
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Fm. d,— Tanherks Hook 
(wiihoat handle). 
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• and tumlde about w'hil.st fro.b 
)*ing poured on them within the 


trimmed and |)rcparcd for 
they are intended ultirii}it«*]y 
An entire nntriniined hide 
!• j-. hall a eroj), the dividing 
•liow'fi at KF; a butt is thf 3 
benrJ is h.ilf a butt ABFR 
0, 0 are Ij^lly pieces, an*^ H, 11 the cheeks, both together 


good till the hide reaches the last lay-away pit, in which 
the Winning is iM>niplcted. Th6 objects aHained in the 
iluuring pits are the superficial colouring or dyeing of the 
lade, some amount of plumping from the |Eicid» of the ooze, 
ami a tiissulving luit of rcinaiiiing tracMof lime, principally 
. by the acetic acid to which the bide is exposed. After 
I cnlouring, the liidcs pass on to the handlers or handling 
■ pits, a round or series of which may consist of from four to 
i tw . Ive, according to the mode of working. In the handlers 
I tlie liidcs arc spriMcl out horizontally; and in the first series 
I tln*y arc “ liandlcd um e a day or more frequently if con- 
venient. The handling consists of lifting the hides out of 
the pit by means of a tanner’s hook. (fig. 6), piling them 
«»n the side till they drain, and‘ 
reluming them into the pit, the 
hide on tin* top in om*, handling 
gt>ing to the lM»ttnm in the next. 

Tlii.s uperatitui is continued 
throughout the, scries ; only as 
the liides advance the necessity and advantage of frequent 
liaiidliiig decreases, wiiile the strength of the tun liquor in 
whif’ii tlicy art* handled increa.se& The. whole handling 
st‘4g.* consumes on an average-about HUt, weeks. Finally^ 
til • hitles are carried over into the layerskOiC l&y*^siwaya In 
tin- ,<• the stock is exposed to the strong^t tanning liquors, 
and bt tween the hides thin layers of the tanning bark or 
iiji.\ture are strewn. The object of this: inteirstratification 
ttj .separate the mass uf hides SO ae to secure the more 
reiitiy ptaaueation of tlie entire mass !t^.*;&e liquor,^ and 
als«> to teed and strengthen the ooze^tfelf .as iU tannin 
ab^.ibotl ],y the hides. thesa the hides are 
alinwfd to rust for about six weeks, which, the pi tAi 

arii cleunid t>ut, charged with freshvOC^'and filled with 
the liid»-.s and tan as before. These pvpbmes may be 
I»‘*ai« 4| throe or four times before the'vtfi^lhg w cQmpleted. 
Whe-u til process is dt^imed com^l|t!^^||ch hide, on 
taken out, will be found to bo. COnvpli^ 
a portion of its gelatin which; hea^.h 
interior is, by combination Wit" 
thi*. •-trong solution, depositoii^jh 
l>nind in ibe form of a yelld 
a.-i AA/u///, or pitching^ which, 
the leather Just as if 
This, prejudice saya, 
saleable, but xt! ^ 


^'^;int<> leather, apd 
^'dissolved from itfi 
of tannin from 
Surfaces, where it ia 
' technically known 
!he under, colour ol 
. with, yellow paint. 
Ute eurfacer or it is not 
anti w^hfeJkpiif to th^ 
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canduiner, as he pitys for it on the outside of his leather to being taken that no tan liquor is allowed to lurk in the pile, 
be worked ofif in the dressing and currying operations. By which is covered over from the light When Kiitiiciently 
some tanning agents — mimosa, for example — there is little drained, they are brushed or Scoured to free them from 
or no bloom depositeiL adhering impurities, and removed to the drying loft, where, 

The theory of the formation of the bloom is this. As after liglHly rubbing over with oil, they aro hung on poles 
soon as ooze has penetrated into a liide it loses its tanning to dry. In the luft steam heated pipes keep a dry 


material, but by. capillary attraction is detained; this 
Exhausted joze acts by maceration on the finer and more 
soluble icttrstitial gelatin, and dissolves it. In lianclling, 
about one-twelfth of this flows out ; the remaining eleven- 
twelfths accompany tho hide into the luixt stronger solution, 
of which only one-twelfth is ttbsorbod din'ctly, iind a snuill 
portion is slowly exchanged by cndosnio.'iis and ex osmosis. ; 
The small portiem of strong solution wliirli ])asses into the i 
pores of the hide contributes to tan the Inu J flLrous portions j 
not dissolved, and the small portion of weak solution | 
passing out of the hide by cxo.smusis gi\<‘o uji its dissolve«l 
gelatiu to the tm.of tho stronger snlntiun outside to form 
tannato of gelatin, which ]mrtiy nlbi ros t>» tlie Mirface as 
bloom, and partly falls to the boU(an (»f Ihv. pit as pitihing. 

From the time when the raw ox lh«i • is taken in luiinl 
till the leather ijy fully dried, md h . s tljaii a year is 
consumed in the case of the best (pialiiud of sole, leather. 
It was formerly tho practice in I'amlan.i, as it still is on 
the Continent, to tan by the proce ss v>f ntt [tiro f inn ^ for 
which purpose a bed of bark is made u| -p. tin* l»ott'.*an of 
the pit; upon this is laid the hide, tlien bark, then a, hide, 
and so on untU'thcpit is full ; water is somi t lines [ininpod 
in, and tho pit left' for some months; it is then einpthd, 
and the same hidA returned with fresh bark ami water for 
a few months longer; this is reiuMted a-zain and again, 
until the tanning is completed, the liim‘ varying from one 
to four years for heavy leather. 

Tho devices ami processes whirli havt’ imuuiM-d and t<> sdim* 
degree put in o()eTatio)i with tlia vii*\. of nino tin* tinu* ocfu- 
piedin tunning are:beyond all eriinie ration, In sr:in » Iv .my 
nave time-abridging processor pro\id su<«<‘.sful m jii.u ti.-al wmking, 
so far as tho prtiduction of g(K)d laatln i is nnolvi d ; and now lie* 
opinion appears tol)e oomphdely ost,ihlisli'-d iliat, inr tin* tluirough 
tanning (It lujuvy leather, a shiwly o|irMiiii'; lullnmor ami ronse- 
' quently long time are esseiu.al. Tin* di \ i< « foi tin* li.^tcning of 
UtUling have fur the most part tnrm d ii|»'>n sium* |d.in for Torrhig 
the tail lupi or into and through Un- or fnr .dirniato sj>aking 

$auee7.ii)g of tho hides. Among llic jil.nis wliu li ha\r luni 
' tried ou a commercial acale nmy 1 m* ninnu i it« d tanning hy tho 
' application of l^tlwstatic pressun* to loiv.* ilu* iKjuor thfougli the 
“ hides, a method which failed sinudy Ite. ni'M* lln* jm ssure w.i'* •■«ju.d 
on. both .sides. The vacuum tsnming print ipK* is another liii h has 
been extensively tried, only to issue in .lis.ippwiMtnicnl Ii eonsist.s 
] in hanging the hides in a pit or <*ylin«h*r so roust nn trtl that the air 

bo cxhanstcd'by ati air pinup, uftrr w hi -h tan liijiiors, an* f'om d 
into, the vessel, air retMlmitbHl, mid again withdiaw n. Hides, h<»\v- 
‘ ever, loaded with water swell little undn* dimimshrd atiii(>'^pheiie 
prcSHUiv, and the practical difliculty of pMM mino and mnint.nning 
a vacuum ill tan pits is very great. Moir pnimisinL^ result.s h.no 
been obtained by setting up in l.m pits Hu plixHe.d nroerss of 
, ' cndosmosi.H mid exosmops. This is ilone hv wmg up lihh s two 
and two as bugs wUfahJ^ing filled uith solntnm dilh ring in (peeilie 
,>^gravitydrom the tan liquor in which tiny are ininirrM*d, thereby set 
. uip transfusion through the Jiide. This ])r'K es*, faib d ehieily llnougb 

hairless of tholmthor it yielded. A pi n ol s. w iog iddes into 
% hags and awBpendingyjom filled with strong r.m iKpioi, which as the 
' fluid exuded Whs renewed) wa.s abo trieil foi *.i»nn- inm*. Again, it 
hw been' attempted to keep the hide Rn**pend«*»l stationary in tin* 

. Pjts end move the .liquors instead af earning o\tr hides from one 
pit into ano^er. recant device, wliich may not yrt In- Uilly 

. tested, consists injkefiiping up the .strength ot tin* Inpmr hy a con- 
. tinuouji ijfitmlatioh pij IK'S from th^ stronger into the w«*akrr 

< mfunlons. By this >^tem 01 cireiilation, instr.id of !het)o/»s in 
^”^*‘b hides are immerscid.* becoming weaker ainl weaker Ilu* h>uger 
I V. they rest in the liquqr^tbe ooze is kept up at least to its <uigiii:il 
.. .strength, and it may Uji^od, if desirabb', be increased in proportion 
V' ®® the tannin oombinA ikd^ tho hide. 

Heavy hides for li^e^eatber, boiling, and similar pur- 
poses do. no^ tequiiref'to ^i^defgo any elaborate dressing or 
9*irtying, finally^ removed from the tan pits they 

■ ,Are piled grain^to grain alad flesh to flesh to drain, care 


atnu».sphL‘rc during \\int< r, and enable the attendants to 
reguhiti' andcimtrid llni drying of theleatlior. The leather 
when dried in this eDiidition is rongli tanned, and for 
fini.shing as sole lentlii-r it lias to be struck out oi-“pinned” 
and compressed by mlliiig. For striking or pinning by 
hand the liide is damp* iicd with water, thrown over a 
bc'iin, and workid all over tin* fnain side ^\Itll a striking 
pill (fig. .‘5, cj. This n :-inootlu'>.: and levels thn 

grain, remove^ .smaller wrinkle-, and to s-mie extent 
compresses and sididili* s tbe b atber. Striking macbiiics 
(fig. 7) are now very generally la I jur llie ojmratiun. 



Ku;. 7 1.' 1 1 il' e>- M.i' liiee. 


These consist (»f a diiiin orc\lirjiler b.iviiu^a p.iialhl .-cries 
of projecting knives, or > of gr.ii met.il, -^et angularly 

across its .surface, riuleriicatb tiu* drum i> a bra-'* bed, 
fixed on a yielding cusbioii, wbicli can be nie-sul up or 
eased b\ means of a foot lever, aei*ording a- tbe leather 
(•peratfi] on is thick or thin. 'Ibe drum is made to revolve 
at a very rapid rate, tlu bbiut eihres and ivtoinal angbs 
f tbe knive.'' theieby sinking tlu* .Muf.iec ot tlu' Itallier 
wilii gieat \iolenee, and thus the L;r,tm i> -liuck (Hit, 
.Miiootlu d, and coinpn*svril in a vu’y rapiil ami ellieiciit 
ni.iiiiiei, I'inally, the Icitber is it. lied .nnl ^ oiii[ne^.sed 
on a b*vcl zinc lined wooden bed b\ a heavy b.iiid roller, 
such as is shown in lig or (mi the pKitb'rm ot one o! the 
numerous foriiiwS id inacliims dcsigiml lor that iiuipose. 



Pii; S ll.uitl Koller. 

The \ ield of lealliei* lH'iii a given weight of ilrv biib^ 
varies \erv imicli accoi.liug to the dill'eivnt >t\!es 
tannaLU' 'iml materia^’ imod. Asa mean ttutioiut', !t nay 
b(‘ saitl that b’H lb of green hide, taniu-d wiiii '’om ’ot) r«> 
•100 ol o.ik bilk, will \iild to to 50 lb of 1 a! 1 '.»«» ;b 

of gre- n liide, Imwever, when dejirived of iiau, M' •'.ed 
i moistu'c. udl weigh only IS lb, ami, taking lU'' !’• oi dry 
' hide, wliieli, lle.slied and unliaired, weiglm S.'> I'-, itie }it‘ld 

of leather will be fran ISO to *J(X) lb according to tannage. 

\ r\* " • . . 
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The percentage i)f tannin alone absorbed from different the use of the shoemaker, coachbuilde,, saddler, and the 
tanning agents has been found to be for hemlock, 64’2 ; nunierous other tradesiAen who work in it. The currier 
pine, DU ‘8 ; cluistnut, 85 iJ ; oak, 7C*9 ; oak, three years in has to smooth the leather, so to pare it down as to reduce 
pit, 70-2. Heavy leathers, being sold by weight, are sub- inequalities of thickness, to impregnate it with fatty matter 
ject to mlnltoration, and have fictitious weight given them in order to render it soft and pliiblo, and to give it such 
witliuqt any benefit to the material, but rather the opposite, a surface-dressing, colour, and finish as will please the eye 
by iiiiprcgnatiou with such salts as Milphate of magiiesiuni and suit the purposes of its consumci^. Tho operations of 
v)r (‘lilnride of barium, or with glucobc, the last being the currying are eoiiqdex and varied, each particular class of 
iiu»*-.t frcqueiiily iisnl adulterant. gooils receiving a treatment in many respects peculiar to 

f/jtper — Under this head are included tlic tliin, itself, 'riie fact also that machinery is itSed by some curriers 

soft, and pliable liMiLliers which find their j)rincipal, but by for nearly every mechanical ^operation, while others adhere 
no means e\clu-«ive, a[>plieation in making the iippcas of to the old manual system, renders it almost impossible to 
boots and sli(»es, which may be taken as the typo t)f a class give in brief an outline of operations which will be 
of leathers. U[»per leathers are made from such hides and consistent with the practice of any considerable number of 
skins as Iinliin ki}>s, light cow hide, calf skins, Iioinc. cuiTicrs. 

hide, ami als»» from split heavy Iudi‘s. 'rhe pre[)arali»iy Ibgardiiig currying as principally a handicraft, the 
droning of Mich skins, and the tanning o]mrations, do not following may be tukt'u as an outline of the range of 
vlifiVr essentially from those already described. In propor- operations for the [uvparatio^* of a waxed calf leather,! the 
tioii to the thinness of tlie skin treated, the processes are eoiimioiu-st form of iq)per leather in use. The leather is 
more rapidly finished and less conqJe.v, while at the .same first inado pliabfe by simkiiig in water, after which it is 
time the skins abs(»rb a large [uu'Ceiitage of tanning extract, sliaved on the llesh side, 

Tlie lime Used for unliairing must be removed in the pre- and a tolerably smooth 
liminary stage, with greater tlioroiighness than is essential surface is produced, 
in the case of liides lor sole leather; and for this purpose This operation is can ied 
the skins air \\a'*]ii*;l in the da^li wheel, and undergo a on at a Uain, or strong 
process i)f or ifr iiio rln>f. A (piantity uf pigeon's flame of wood, snpport- 

dung is dissolved in water, and in this the hides are steeped iiig stout plank faced 
for a week or ten da)s, with occasion..! remo^‘ds and witii lignum vit.-e, and 
strikings. The iheury of this proce.?s is obsiau*-, but it set vertii*ally, or nearly Fio. O.—Curiying KnitV. 

has been explained tm the supposition that tln‘ mic acid of se.. Tim knife (fig. D) is a double-edged rectangular blade, 

the dung removes the excess of lime, and that tin* ammonia about 12 inclu‘s by 5 inches, with a straight handle at 
generated by tlm i»utrefaction of the mixture lend.-, to form one eml, and a cross handle at the other in the plane of 
an aininoiiiac.il soip witli any remaining fat of the hide; the blade. The edges of this knife arc first made very 

but as the gelatin of the hide exi.^ts in two st.ates, — <»iie keen, and are then turned over so as to form a W'ire edge 

the princi[*al, Iran], or liiuous [»ortion, and the other (which by means of 
is riiorc >ohili]L‘; eoulained bctw’een tlie filu’es, and inoio fht? lliieker 
afiectud by ag-mts and [lUlrefaction — this softer pint ion is of tlie two 
removal by graim.-ring, and the leather, when taniu'd, is straight steel 
light and poi’on>, ami more leulily ]>erim‘able by w’ati*r. tools shown in 
Small skills .LIT: not tidied one by one out of the colouiing fig. UK d'lie 
ami li nulling pit>, but ihe wlioh' coriieiit> of tlie pit-, an* wire mlge i.s 
tied tug<.tlicr, .--o th.it when thii ujjpLT .'>kin i.s seized it i.-. preserved by 

thnr.vn L»\«.r a -irtrred evlinder erei;f«*(l bctw’cen each pair drawing the Fn; 10.— ('uirying Appurato. (\ poniiuc] ; 

(if pits, ajji.1, tloi wli**el b'-iijg set in motion, the entire .stiiiig thinner steel lb raising board ; S, .slick 

of 'kin-:» Collie^ up ov^ r it-; .-iirfaco uid i.-, [)assed into tlie tool along the interior angle of the wire edge from time to 
neighbouring pit wiili ih*.; utmost r.ipidity. Such an lime as requiied, fm* which purpose the man holds this 

a[»[Mritii.s L ined for liimlliTig all hin.dl pieces and .-mailer tool between lii.s fingers, together .with the bcaiu- 

frigmeiit*', ar> for e.\ariipl'; the cheeks ami bellies uf hc.ivy knife, 'riie skin being thrown over the plunk, the man 
hi.ic-. prt^Mjs his bi»dy figainst it, and leaning over the top holds 

The time <K ciqned in tanning an npp'*r l(ij.tlier,.say an East the knife ]»y its two handles, almost perpendicularly to the 
In liiu kq*, with a niixed miiiio.^a, .-nrn.Tch, valoni.a, and J»*’itlicr, and juoeeed.s to shave it, shifting it from time to 
t-Ti I t iiihage, may be alnuit three months. In the fine time so ;i.s to bring all iho parts under .the action of tlie 
rihiiii.g of calf and kip .-kins on the Coritimmt, for wliieli kiiitc*, .and frccjiieiilly j)a.s.sing a fold between his fingers to 
Ti -h li .iiid (bjrman tanners arc famous, the. diirati(m ot tf-t tin; progress of hi.s W'ork. The skin is then placed iu 
th'* oj,. iMri<*n may be fniiii four to eight niontli.s. hid water, and removed to a mahogany or stone table, to 

Sf/ff'ni'/ - -\\i the preparatimi of nio.st kind.^ of np|M;r widt h the wet flesh side, adheres, and is worked with a tool 

lejii' 1, tli^ },iib .• are .-piit into two, or tliiei*, and .sornetijnes r;dl«*d a .stretehing-iroii, or slicker S (fig. 10), consisting of 
muio porhoii-. Jn the ca-^e of a single sjilit tlie [»ortioii-> a fiat, rectangular piece of iron, copper, or smooth hard 
form a g.airi ar,(l fie*^h side ; w hen three .sections, or slix-e.s, .‘'biiiu, fixed in a handle. With this tool a man scrapes the 
are iiia'..* they re-nlt in grain, middle, and fie.sli .split.s. surface of the skin, exerting a strong pressure wdth both 
Some t.imicrT r.jiiit tljf'ir Ijide.s in the gre en condition, others liamls, and dashing \Vater upon it from jbime to time, by 

after cid'cirjiig, .u.d in many in.-dfiiicu.s the splitting is - which means lumyKS and inequalities are made to disappear, 

dune, after th‘ )• athcr is fully tanned, by the currier, as a | the leather is equalized and extended, and the bloom w 
regular put "t lii^ ••p^ iatioii'^, this Ijifing particularly the. | brought to the surface. The superfluous moisture and tlie 
case with iinjjuiUd taiim d Ka-t India kips, and other fully ' .-.iijierficial bloom are now slicked outi and a stuffing, or 
tanned leather ut fon ign oiigin. Splitting machines will tluhhiivj^ of cod oil and tallow is rubbed into both sides ot 
];c alluded in conm viuii with the operation.s of currying, the .skin, but chiefly the flesh side, by means of a brush, or 

^ - -Leather a.- it Icavfjs tlie tanneiy is a com- with the woolly side of a piece of sheep skin. The skin is 
'lant.v ;ly rough, liar.dj, .iiif] intr.ir table substance, and the now <lried in a loft, and, as the water only evaporates, t o 
taty ot tjie cuitiei i. tu drc.s.s and otherwise fit it fur dubbing sinks into the po^ When dry enough for tho 
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purpose, the skin is hoarded^ or worked with a graining 
board or pommel C (fig. 10), the eQcct of which is to bring 
up the grain^ or give a granular appearance to the leather, 
and also to make it supple. The pommel is a piece of 
hard wood, grooved liKb a crimping-board, and attached to 
the hand by means of a straj), whence tlie word poniniel, 
from the French paumeUe^ or palm of the hand. The 
leather [vAses through various mauipuhitions, each having 
its distinct name ; -thus gvainltu/ cnn.si^ts in folding the 
skin with tho grain sides in contact, and rubbing strongly 
on the flesh side; brnhing, • r rubbing the extended skin 
on tho grain side; ivhliening^ nr passing a knife with a 
very fine edge over tho skin at the beam, so as to clean the 
flesh side preparatory to wljich is done just before 

the skins are sold; for at blii.s poi/it thti currier stores Ids 
skins, as they can be hej)fc lied- in llie state of jinishtd 
rttssef^ as it is called, previous to waxing. Waxing consi.‘'ts 
of two parts: tho first is the layiM,^ mi tli-. coAi///-, or black 
ingof oil, lampblack, and tallow, wideli Is widl rubbed in (»n ' 
the llefih side with a hard bruvh ; bocondi^, the skin • 
is black-sized with stiff size and tai.ow', laid on with a . 
sponge or a soft brush, and thoroimlil\ n )bed with a glass 
slicker, a fini.shing gloss being given w.ih a little thin .size. 
The curried skin is now said !•» l^e mi ihe jhsh^ <ir 

vnxid, in which state it is u^ed fia' th ■ nppi.r Jcvdhers of 
men’s boots and shoes. In the c:i<c nf uii V ot the nunieroiN 
varieties of grained leather which an* bhicken-d and 
dressed on tho grain side, Jho rini>hing oper.ititais ^aie 
different. These arc hard dilcd aftrr slicking, and tlni : 
(»pfiration of stuffing t)r <lul>l»iii_c is oinilteil. Tliey an* . 
grained in tho dry state, often by UKuliiiiery, then b(»ardeil 
to soften them, and next blackcncil nn the. grain si<le with 
a solution of copperas, 'fhe Ih -li side is whitened nr 
and tho grain is treated with svvect cd or s(.nie similar oil, 
ami finally glazed with u thin .M'luiit)n of gelatin or *»f 
shellac. 

For almost every opcrul ion in < 111* i( iil ina'liim ix Ii.is 

now I u'en adapted, the ust* (if w hicli o<'l niiU "indnii s the njirj. •(ions 
of the currier, hut also eii .’L-, lilm t<> i>iii oj> l)i»K-nund i'» Iujimi 
hiss})litsaH imitations of aiv)' kind <>1' 1' .)t ^<1 lifiiuN dc'.ii.* 

Ill maeldao currying tlictaiiiird hid- -l.dy diuitji.-d, .n.* '■tniekout 
ill a “ stoning ” iiiaidiiiie. It imui. "I .1 -1 1 i'IilJ m.suIImI mg nini m* 
har having ji blunt steel blade li\i‘ I nu it-, ni-1, \\lncli w-aks 1 m. K 
and torwanl over a concave bed on !i the In l«’ is laid, and whi* Ii 
by its scraping uiid striking a*'ti(»ii nu ih- s.,t:. jir.l 1. atlo rMin>uili, 
aiul I'lpializes tho grain, and prodiu t s a • e t uinfoiin huifaee on 



Flo. 11, — Bolt Knife Splitting Maeliiiie. 
it. Horn the stoning muchino the hi<lc niay pass to th ^ 
machine, of which th^ro arc numerous forms, tin- Amenran iinioli 
titer with a fixed knife being tlie oldest and best kiiuwn. A 
aui'h more perfect machine, liowever, is the belt or band splitting 
llu* 1 **‘i machine (fig. 11 ) the knife or eulter n is Mil i-mi- 

imnd of steel which n*volve.s at eonsitlerable spml with its | 
close to the silica of 11 pair of rolh rs Hnough which 
cather is fed ami ]iros8cil ngainht the knife. The lower of fln-se 
^rg 18 modo of short segments or rings, eaeh separately eupuble 
touting to sotno extent so us to accommodate itself to tho int»qual 


thi<‘knesses of various ])arts of abide. Tho thickness of tie* sli< e 
of leather to be eiit is gauged to the utmost inimio iie.'s by nn ai - 
ol the hand screws />, /;, whieb niise or lower tie* upper mlb r. Tl.e 
kiiite edge <if tic* eu’ler e, hi pt keen by nibbing ag.iiii'-l revohii g 
emeiy wliijtds c as it p.i^.-i luiind. So delicately can llii> inaeliiiai 
elleet ilswolk that slid ^ leather imilbnn thnnigliunt and as il- n 
as pajier eun 1 »,. c.isily pi-pand by it, .Hid with iU heh^ It is 10 
iincoiiimuM pra-iid- i.. di\i !. a dniipurat i\ cly thin Ka-^r Iii'iian Kip 
into time 11.^. lul .--jlii-,. A'l'.tljii iii.u liine now largely ii'.id ly 
eiiiiiersis I lie oiii ni'/ III,-. Mi-' li:\ n l»'\el t.ibb* or platlorm 
lieely movable in at on,. In d o\er it a n-f ipro- 

caliiig liano! in wlii \r.l l-rudies aiel pi e, s of slate or thin 
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l-iilliant, moolli, ntid ghi'"'y Mirl.u 1 , iIm-I toi -ire -, lumts 
ninl shiM' iIicN^ belt-, :md tiiu U kimwo uinkr a 

vaiicty < b. tines, as l.n'n'n-'.cd, \ at i.ish- d, ..ii- .nn- d, ami 
cnanu-lh'd b- ither, Ac. Sii. h h'.illu 1 Uj ipally 

fr.uii tiiniicil I all -kiii^, and in m.-u jreeiil liinc- i ."'Ciil, 
gnat, and sh-ec[» '^kin-, but li-jliti 1 o.. Iiid.e.- and Ici ‘atlicr 
ar** .i1m> ja['tnnid Ibr spia i d j-nipi Id i.i-liingof 

h-itlicr in tlii^ ^tyle in\ol\i^ i\sv [ i. i-- (1) the 

-Tonin nr ju'epii itinn of a miom-iIi . and (‘J) the 

x.inn-ning .'ImI j*<di-diing. d'ho .[lounding in.itoi ial used 
ly Fri‘ni h an-l (b rin.in fiii’-lki', who ; ii..dly' excel in the 
prodinlion ol .'ib li Icitlii r, ci'ii'i^^s of a thick syrupy 
miAtnn* of ].iin[» 1-1 n!c with a of boilul lin.-ied oil, 

iiinbor, and litharge, d'liis i. ntiifoindy s[Mcad ovcc the 
surface I'f the 1 al!n r, whi- ii ha-- bi-eii | levioiisly stiolchml 
and tacked on a wooden fiaine. The first coaMtu'' i.> 'fl’icd 
in the air, lliin exj-o.-M il in the j.ij'.-iTiiiing .stnve to a heat of 
about 17n Falir., .ind altii wauls rubbed -sinoidli with 
pumice stom-. 'fins process of coatiin:, ilr\inr, and 
smoothing is repcate.l sivcral times, and tin- h .tinr is 
m-.xt varnislicd with a coiiquunul of boiled od, Ih ib-n - ' 
Ittli.irge, and ^m\w drvtr, thiniud eitini- \s!<l, .i (.f 
turpentine or pctrolcimi spiiit. Two or ilint tb a i«Mt 
ings of .'.m il ^.lrnish are ^i^en. the suil'a - 1 b. •-..!» ♦a'lv 
polished aftir eai b ; but tin' composiiinn of {!. \an 
ike., end tin* ]minl*er of ctMtings applied, \.ir\ : .... !i in the 
liancls of dillerent manufacturers, (\doiired 1 * 1 .. n 1 b athers 
riM'eive two preliminary coatings of oil, rosin, .ind .spirit of 
turpentine, w’liich are sun dried ; they are tlic:« • louglit up 
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with several coatings of oil, varnish, and the special colour- 
ing substance, and finislieil with a thin coat of copal varnish. 

# Seal Leaflur, The tanning of seal skins is now an 
important department of the leather industry of the United 
Kingdom, in which this branch has been specially 
develop^Hl. The skins form one of the items of the 
whaling industry, which princi[>ally centres in Dundee, 
and at that port, as well as at Hull and I'eterhcad, they 
arc received in largt* (piantilics from the arctic regions. A 
considerable iiiimber arc also imp«)rtLMl at (ireenock from 
the coast (d Newfoundland, d'lic skin of these scaN is 
light but exceedingly close in texture, and yields a \erv 
.strong tough leather. Tin* skins are prepared, split, and 
tanned in the same way as other light leathers, tanning 
with mixed oik bark and ^iimaeh U'^ually occupying about 
sis weeks. Seal leather i^ generally tinished on tlie grain 
side as seal with a large coarse grain, and in that 

bjrni it i.s ])riiieipally used by bootm:ikiM\s. A j»roj»ortion 
of .*ieal leather is liiii-hed a-, i-nain I and japanned hather. 

Ra.<s\a was originally, as the name implies, a 

speciality of Uu^.-^ia, where it was made from the hides o| 
young cattle, and ili\‘-sotl mtlier a brownish red or a black 
colour, for uj»per leather or lor bookbinding, dressing ea-t‘s, 
jnirsos, and simil ir objects. flussia liMlher is now made 
througbont both Ivirope and AnierI<M, the be-.^t (pialiti''-^ 
being obtaimul from Au^tiia. Horse liiiles, calf, go it. 
and .sheep skins, and e\ eii s[)lits, are now lini.-hed as russi i 
leather ; but most of these aie decidedly in: ’hir in *pialitv, 
and, as they are merely treated with birch bark oil to give 
them s«i»netiiing t»f tin* odour by wliieii an urdina»y ul>orver 
reoogniz - nisai.i k-allier, they se ire -ly deserve the nane-' 
under which they pa.''^. (Jenuine ru.*^Ia leather taiuuil 
like other light leitliers, but projierly in wilhiw baik, 
although i»oplar an I s^Muee lir barks akso are used. After 
tinning, sj*. airing, ari«l setting out, tlie hides are treated on 
the ile'-li .■'ide ni'h an em[»}numatie oil obtaimnl by the 
dry distillation of biicli tree baik and buds, to wliieli the 
peculiar .siiell of ili j lfilh'*r i.s jIuo. The red colour com- 
monly .seen in riis^i i leiitlier is given by d\ oing with a pre- 
paration of bra/il Nvooil, rLibl)ed over the grain .sid*) with 
a brush or ^nong'\ lil.e-k e.Joiio d rn'^di leather owe.s its 
colour to re[»LMte 1 staitiingT with ao* r ite of iron. The 
leather of genuine <|uulity is \ery wat r-tight and strung, 
and, owing to its impregn ition with empyreuimdio oil, it 
wards oiT tlie att.ieks of insect'^. 

J/o/o -. o o// / 77o‘/< rs. ( iri'jimdly rnonu.-eo h^ather 

Was a product of the Levant, Turk«*y, aiid the .Mr-diterra 
iieiiTi ci.ast of Afriea, wliere the ]• atlnr was iii ide fn)m 
g'*at -'kin« tanned with sum leh, -iml tini‘'he'l either bhn k 
'■r bright colours. Sueh leiitie-r was jK-mliarly 

'l-ir in enl iiir, elastic, and .-oft, yet Inm atifl in grain 
a.nd t. tni n and has Jung beeji mneli ]iii/* d for bindings, 

;r.' m il'-riil in w'hieli iiiU't of (he aiti-fie 'aork of 
f ► iitnry birrh-rs was exemiteil. X*e.v, in ad«ii!ion 
♦o g nn !.e j:i ao i-o nridc from goat .-kin-, we 1 m\‘* iniita 
tinn • ' I’l I., h I'i' .r.a:.-t) for whieh s[»lit ealf and <--j*eei.dly 
?lifg,p - -ri- '-mjiloyed, and it may bf '.aid that, as the 
il'p' ir n ■ • - !' .rof-eo is tlie result oj fin; .st\h; of giain 
ing. w ’. ; ( .’1 :« • aiMU-nally j)neliieed oil any I'-aflen*. and 
ot th'- h, ::i (MU be Tmole from all vari« of 

^hin !i‘ i- he." 1”';' I man s di.-tiijgni‘'h b<t wa-eri - ifli.in and 
rnorM.'eo. jn« li. ling .,nd’ r tin* foinn r term leatln*!* tanm-d 
airli .s imi'h, a:,. I owd bright eohmi.s without pievioiis 
tuning witli I si-, .\iiihi .j. iiiororco proper the,y rer-ktai 
leather whi h nny i *; j>iej»ai‘. I with mixed tannage, 
'itulfffl, and alLaw.O'i'. i: lim lad black. Saffian.s are, 
I ’f'ordingf to thi’.ela.- ilje.ili.m, flie leathers principally used 
for binding.s and fa?uy pm p<isi''’, morocco being more 
C'.peeiijiy deVided to shoe work. 

Tlie prcpj^ratioii uf skliih for morocco leathers must be 


conducted with much care. The skins, being usually hard 
and dry when received, are first soaked and softened by 
milling in the stocks and working on the tanner’s beam. 
They aro next limed, unhaired, Heshed, and trimmed in 
elFect as already described in the Wtioii on sole leather, 
and they are pured or bated in a preparation of dog’s dung. 
After undergoing the influence of this preparation, the* 
skins arc washed and slated with a knife- edged piece uf 
.slate to ivniove from their surface fine hairs and adhering 
dirt, and then they are put into a drench'of bran and water, 
heited to about isr)"* Kahr., after w'hich’ they ought to be 
t»erftMnly free from deleterious impurities and ready for 
tunning. Several processes are adopted in tunning, but 
that most a improved i.s based on the original Kastorn 
practice, wliii h eunsist.s in first treating tho skins with an 
already Used .sumach infusitm. Next they are, in pairs, 
sewcil up as bags, grain side outwards, and these bags are 
filled with cimeentrateil sunv.u'a liquor and a. proportion' of 
]>owulcrcd sumach, and by the exudation of the liqhor 
through tho skins, [notly aided by pressure, tho tanning 
is quickly completed. After ripping out, the skins aio 
tliriwvii into vat' containing Burnach liquor, to tan the 
t tlgcs ami shanks, which are not reached by the liquor in 
the bags, d'hc fully tanned skins arc now struck out on 
till* beam with the striking pin, and hung in the loft to 
dry, when thi‘) arc ready tor the finishing processes. > A 
large pru[M>rtioii of the goat skinS imported into western 
Kiirope fioin tho Juist Indie.s^ whence they are exported in 
eimnnoiis quantities, arc rceeived in the fully tanned con- 
ilitioii, ami ready for the morocco finishing operations, 
after a .‘^liort ticatment with sumach liquor. For finishing, 
the leather is lii-t damped in soap-suds, and shaved on the 
flc.>h .'^iile to eqiiali/e the thickness of the leather, and next 
<*n a (able worked over repeatedly wdth slickers, which 
reiideiN the skin firm, smootli, and uniform. The skins or© 
next blacked on the grain side with a solution of acetate' 
of iron, and from this point the methods of 9|^9h diverge, 
in an endless manner according as it is desired to finish 
the leather as “knl,'’ “levant,** peebled,” “bright,” or 
“ <lnll,** Ac. Tht', bright coloured moroccos are dyed in two 
djffi rciit mcthixU, the dyeing being done as a preliminary 
to tiic fini>iiing operations. In the case of genuine 
ijiornccu.s, the .skins are dip[>ed and drawn through small. 
lruii::h.s c()iitaiiiing tlie dye liquor; two skins are taken,, 
pl iccil ilc^h side to flesh bide, and so woji'ked tlu'ough the< 
liquor by hand, the operation being repeated as often as' 
nccc'.-ary to bring iq» tho requisite strength of colour..' 
Imitation morocco, oti the other hand, is usually dyed bjr , 
stictching the .*-kins<m a table and brushing the dye liquor 
twer the grain .-'ide. After tho dyeing the skins arc shaved 
and dr.*s.''C(l, the dyed surface is rubbed over with an 
cinul- ion uf white of egg, linseed oil, and dye liquor, and 
affcrward.s Lrrained and glassed, or finished smooth and 
gIo^>y, accurding to the puiqiose for W'hich the leather may. 
Im^ iTipiin d, In leceiit times aniline colours have" been 
Very l.irgc ly enqiluycd in th^ dyeing of all bright leathers. ^ 
In the tanning of sheep and |amb ..skiiiB the general., 
opera! ioms outlined aliovc in the ca^i^i^'i^oat skins 
necessary. Previous to tanning, skins, .^re 

.submitted to hydraulic pressure, to^jn^^the oleaginqM. 

matter with which slfuep skins. ii®pregnatM. 

Sheep .skins tanned, generally bark in the- 

rnited Kingdom, and uncolourod . known as hasm. 
Ritan Lnit/irr is sliecp skin tanned'.!)^- sumach, coloured 
and dre.-'sed throughout in the same manner as imitatum 
niorocco, excepting that it is finish^, smooth and glas®®®* 
A/ // C/-.S are split grain sides of sh^||»1lkin3 tanned in sumach, 
ami similarly finished, — the'4^& Ifpltt being shamoyed for 
inferior qualities of sbamoy or wdsh leather. . Skivers from 
their thinness are quickly' thK)U|;li in ,$ sumach 
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liquor, and in no case ar6 tncy aewed into bags, as is most 
commonly the case with entire sheep and goat skins. The 
splitting machine used for split sheep skins has two rollers, 
the lower one of gun-metal and solid, and the upper made of 
gun-metal rings, while between the two rollers, and nearly in 
contact, is the edge of the sharp knife, to which an oscillat- 
ing movement is given by a crank. When a skin is intro- 
duced bet'ireen the two rollers, it is dragged tlinmgh against 
the knife edge and divided, the solid lower roller KiipjMirt' 
ing the membrane, while the upper one, being capable of 
moving through a small space by means of its rings, acljusls 
itself to inequalities in the membrane ; wheae this is tbin 
the rings become dopressotl, and where it is thick they ri.-e 
up, HO that no part escapes the action of the knife. Skivers 
are finished white, or in colours in ^ariuu^ly lined or dicetl 
patterns, and in imitation grain, and ore principally em- 
ployed for hat and other linings aiid various pnrpo.ses in 
which they meet little strain or to:p’ and wear. 

Danish L^atJier is taniie<l sheep and l.imb skins jainci- 
pally, but goat and kid skins also Te n.'^etl. Tlie tanning [ 
medium is willow bark, and the leal, er, bright in colour | 
and highly elastic, is used for strong g’oves. The saim* j 
name is also applied to tawed lamb .ddns, divssed and | 
finished on the flesh side. 

Alligator Leather . — For a number of years leather tanned 
from the skins of the Mississipj)! alliirator lonned an 
item in the trade lists cif the lbiit(‘d States, uud ic U now 
also being sought after in tin Kuropoan markets. The 
indestry was started about the yi ar l.StJO, ;ind centred lust 


(^>r about IJ gallons of ogg yolk), J pint of olive oil, aii-l 12 to 
If) gallons of water. In this iniAture, at a tem]if;r*ituie of not nion* 
timii inirinihr., the skin', ii re workiMl for about l«n' 1 v iniriuti -, by 
whieh nrlion llie tawing is coTiipleled. Aftt^r tin? witlnlr.iw'al hour 
the dium tin* skins aie alN>\vf«l io drain, dried rapidly l»y artificial 
heat, daiiijied, stak^'d oni l>y di awing Ihcru over a Idiinl. stfM -1 tool, 
and tiirii wotted and on tin* Immih ti» tlie^ 

tlin’kiif'^v Ni'vltluv !■< < I i\ i‘, ifm-ci-ssaiy, .1 se« tnnl tioatiin-nt with 
tin* taw mg iniNtiiM*. I'Ik - *1 \ ur . mIwui in;; follows, w lii' li m tin* 
(■as** of «m 1 | kill Is alw.i\ M.n k, ihr l•o^)^M■ coii'i 'tiny id' .i eoni]*oiin'l 
ol bi( liioiiiatc ot [loUi.-^ Ii, .ill mini. lo''w-.otl (\lia'l,and eoppii.is. 

1 1 is applii-tl I il lir] l)\ 111 n -li* , on a t , of 1 \ d\ '‘ing t In* Italliei* 

in sinall v.its a.', m tin p.ii lii. 1 -m .• <it ni.m.M-o li.dln*i. Tin- dyed 

li-atln-i iiwaslnd with ]i'n<' w.iti i, iln.-il, cioiindi’d v.illi a ciirioiifs 
moon knili*, slii-ti-ln-d m ;i|| .l;i. . iii.ii nom'd, and oik’d on the 
llc.sli si li* with a iJii\tini- o| oil, 

<#/*>/■* A*/'/. In tin* pji ji.ii i: i-iii of kid !* itln i for yki\ . s tin* temlcr 

skiiK oi \ouiiy kids a’oih- .11.* 11-. il f.,i till- !.i -A ijii.ihi ics, but bir a 

I l.irgi* p! opiii tlMi I'l ^l^ll li.i'lni Ill, lb vkiiis ai** also taWi'd, 

' ’! In* gi-nmin* kid b.itb'i i.lni lli< m.i-i * .it pii.dii*- ni Fiain'c, 
••ullv .it \ nnoii.iv aii.l T n ; w iiil.- 1 o '!. kid is moi o.n tnjularly 
111 . I ot ( o‘j m.m\ , An 1 1 I and i» ' .oj* s of tin; 

po-|i.i)alioii of tliis b itiiiitln Ml’-,, -t ( - 1 . I I 1 .itti I ti.i I .* 1 1 <|iiisiti*, 

.111*1 it i.-; sp» I i.illy ol’ 1 oil -l•.^n••ll. • lliit ..j.i.i;**i! pn'ji.iiatoiy 

to t.iw iiiy -hoiild ivi* I lioj. -n jli .it t- n' :■ n lie i.*. inng is lies!' 

I'tb** t«*«l by .sti *'i.in*/ I In* -.kills in .1 Ml^' i" o| bn,.- a ! o!pim**iit, 

.1)1*1, wtiiic tin* y. m i.il St*.. 'i'*!j<‘' ft iihb I iii,'_. ill bin- b • I iny itli. 

<loy\ *biny, -(*nildnii.';, w.isblnL^ .md 1 1 . a i iiu*; it li t' • bi.m dn*li('h 

! K tin* s:mn* as in tin* • ■■ <• of. .liar '-km . in n h inoii* .-tti iition is 

b.'stowc'l on *■ n h -* i.*;** 1:1 oi-i* r to niiint. iii tin - im .0’ litc ^s of 
I yi nil, a. 1*1 I'* obi. tin 11 ihoi.nijltb tli.m » j.*lt. tlutii is 

i ab'tdnti'b, nt-t-dful foi .in\ “tln-i- \.ii>t'v ot b atlnr. 'I ! «* t.iwiiig 

' mi\tni“t* toiiM-t-. for i .i« !i loo 11 > td sk iis "1 ait nr, 

lb ( * almn, 11 .illy 1 1 !> ol i finnn.ii -.ill, ■ ‘J.’.n 1 'rin* 'c 

subd.im ••s in* in nb- into lb*- 1 ..n-i-l. n. \ d' .1 ,ini with \\.*ii'i, .md 

pl.icrd cit li'T in .1 \ at f I in .1 1* \ f 1 \ my *1! mi! In Ik- li-i im i 1 ,isf, 


at New Orleans, the raw skins being obtained freni tlie 
rivers ot Louisiana. Now, however, tim skins are princi- 
pally procured in Florida, and the Innning Lsa cun.ddenible 
industry in Jacksonville. The pait-^ ef tho skin u.seful fur , 


tin* .skills arr lro.bb*n witli tin* li* t. wl.i!i t].i‘!:l!.i itn } an* 
t.mibl**! .ii»o;j». Tin* I .lUi ‘I -kii.-.u* biiii-^ 1 [...b . lioii -nb 
mw.nds, .'i.d 'll il *1 J iM 11 V : w In 11 .,i\tli 

l.inip pl.i. .* ’..* olb )i .1 liilb . tin ’I ' -i l'\ |. 

\v.it**i, n*‘\l I’o.i.i. n tint l.\ lo.-i ..n t’o.n, Ui .1 or 


leather making are the belly and 11. inks, and these [mrtiuns 
lalone are steeped iu lime to jnc.serve them fur the tanner. 
.Alligator leather, which lia.s a .sialy siirlaee, i.s useful fur 
fancy boot and shoo making, and fur many small articles 
such as cigar cases, pocket bouks, Ac. 

Kangaroo Leather. — Tho Au.sti alian colon ist.s have turned 
’ their attention to the preparation of leather from tlee .skins 
of the kangaroo, wallaby, and otlur imirstipials native to 
their COD tinciit. Tlieso skims are both tanned and taueil, 
the principal tanning agent being the inimu.sa bark, which 
abounds in Australia. The leathers they yield are of 
excellent quality, strong, and’ elastic, and rival in texture 
.and appearance’ the kid of Kiiroi>can tanners. The cir 
. cumstance that the animals exist only in the wild state 
renders this a limited and insecure .source of leather. 

Tawed I.ruth' r. 

Under the terra tawing iscmbr.iecd tin* pn p.ir.ition df li-atlu r by 
. tho action of niine^ suhstaiin'.s tui lii'li-. ;md skins. In liu pio- 
cese of tawing the substauco principally ciii}»b»M'd is aliini or snin 
nf the siniplo illurainous saltH, iiltlion.yb nrmv ulln r iimry.inic .s.ilts 

•.have been proposed, .some of which 1 n coihsuiciMbic jiio- 

of practical success. Tho sy.stcm nf t.iwmg is ]»rincip.illy .ip- 
. plied tb thin and light skin.s of shn-p, l.mib-., kill*-, and goat.s, 
rithough iu former times much licavy b.itlnr wa*^ I.iwcmI tor inilitaiy 
bolts, heavy glove8btnachin,e holt.M, &c.. for nm.st ol wbidi piirpo.M‘<;, 
however, suinach**uiillod ot Kiinil:ir b*iitlicrs iin* now' found moiv 
applicable and daiablei ‘The jirodiict.s obtained bv tawiny arc of 

.ft pure white colot!nr» wl^iico tho name wJiil r is frc(picntl> 

applied to goodf^f ^clasa. The mosj impoitanl dfp.irtmcni.s of 
tnc tawing induStiy'^ate tho calf kid nininifactnrcs for boots and 
snoes, and glove kia or glaci^ lonther tawiny, tin* pioducts of whicli 
W sxdusively devot^ to glovo making. A laiyc nuinber of wliitt* 
awed sheep ricins ard^so used by drnggi.sts and pcifnmcr.s as tic- 
bottlesi and for linings by bootmakers, &i*. 

variQiis steps of prepaniHou tliiungb wliicb the 
Jgnt skins sulteblofortliiaxnamifacture pass, in respect of softening, 
nming, unhairing, puring, and dreiiehing, are similar to the proi e.ss 
which nraro^ skins lare prepared for tanning. Tli« t.iwing 
at ^ in a drum or cylinder tho same ns the currier's 

lUfiing wheel, into whioh is introdnctnl fur one hundreil average, skins 
» mixture consisting ol 20 lb of alum, 9 Ib salt, 40 lb Hour, 260 
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til it pi* mIi II ‘■npi'k ii' -s to w hii il Ill'll )i ori’-\.ii!.i Is I ; in*, 'llni 
ibnu .I'Mcd. bv im.in- of tin* yb’.’i m il io;.!i"is, i-, supposed to 
f.icilitati* ill'* .lbs,. I pljon ol tin .ilmnni i .iii'l t ki.- lia-Ti n tin* t.iw'ing. 

// , './')•/.*.* /- (''"/• i .iiMsIs ot lii.li I 111 i\y -kms ]»nrlly 

T.twi I .m L p.iilh io\ •■il. Inlln- pi. j .u.i! i..:i **1 this li .itbrr it 

w IS tbi niri ly the Jii’.'i !i' C tu i\f (.if ih, b.,ii with a sli.ii p k nife, 

' but now* tin* b'di's .Ml* unli lire 1 1 il I’l I b\ -.A* itmj^oi liminL;. Af'tr 
I t,iwm*_( with .ibnn .iiid s.ilt lln* hatbi; --Uiihd bs tii.st healing it 
■ over .1 I li ir.'ii il tii'i' .uni mi]'i*'gi. it in.' ihi h«'t U*.it In r \\ itb t-llow, 

* ur, :is Is iiiiw .I'll, b\ wi-.kiii'; il in .i die.in with a Imt iinMin* 

..w 'I’his 1 . .il hi I . bi mg 1 ..in]>:ii.iti\ ( Iv • In jp, is 

inueli n-id on tin* ('oftment f. i eomnion .s-nhlleiy ] mi for 

whieh it is hi u krin-d. .md it is .li-" m i\ ioe.il'le for inai liin, i v bi li^. 

A h.ilhei his hr* n pifinti'.l by rmtessor Kn.ij.p, m wlii. lithe 
aeti\e binning or t.iw mg pi ill' sph* .i liasu* .sail ol ihe i \n’.'* o' :i. n 
It w.is inti n-ii'it p'ln. ip.*ll\ Ibr hatliei. but it dm - i...l . j'pe \ 

to II ivf mi l with pnelie.il .sin M ^ .Uld its imvliiit.i. tun 1 - * d. i • 

stt'od t«» Il i\ I* b« I'll :ib nil lolled. 

I \ fV’./-.;-'* fti'tihd ftnfjnr. -(tliilr )-iiiil!\ ilg** 

amount of '.ti nlinii h.is bj rii dc'V oted tii .1 .'N'-b... ol ' ■' or 

tiwing b\ nie.m.s of 1 !ir."i'iuin eoinpoiin U [.I'ti.:.. by 1 m 
1 Irin.’i-i ling, .1 III nil. m l■beIms^. 'Phe o\idi,'n : p.''A : * • I d- 

salts, ;nd the deo\idi/mg etfi*i-l w lii( b organii* m.il (• ! i. •' I'f 'his* 
.salts, h.i\e long bi*i M inogiil/ed, atld t he know !i< Ilc a* ’J<»n 

and eounter-iieiion h.is h'd to many unsuei ('.Nski] ir, •. p<s m the 
]»a.sf, to use ehiom.itesin tanning. It is el.iimr'I. l.ow. m ., lhaf the 
dillienlties li.iNt* been o\ eveonn* by hr Ib in/* 1 ling's p’oic-s, wliieh 
con.sibts piMclicidly in the use of biehroinite ol pot.uii, ehlcMide of 
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potassium or clilorido of sodium, and sulphate of alumina. These 
are mixed together iii one large stock tank, from which is drawn by 
moans of a system of piping communicating with each pit the 
quantity mpiirt" I to make the neeessary strength of liquor; this 
at first, as in t.iiining hy hark, is very weak, i)ut is strengthened 
systematiiMlIy »‘very tew days accoriliiig to the thickness of tlio 
hides liiong tanned. 'I’he »pi.iiitily orehroinie ai id used ordiiiurily 
Bnioun*^ '.o from about ‘JJ to f» per cent, of tin* weight of liMlher 
produ- ed. Till’ piii’O of Idi’hroim* at. piosrnt is S^'d. per lb, so that 
lOO Ih weight t»f le.it lier would cost fi>r tliis agent from Is. to 3s. 

•'kill', •'ll ]i as shei-p .skins and e.ilf skiq.s are tunned in le’'S 
thill i Wt-ek, t)\* and biilfilo hidos in ahonl a fortnight, and \i.ilriis 
hid.--, ov.’F 2 iii-dif'. tiiii k, in six we.ks. Afier heing tanned, tin* 
hi les, whi'di .iii- at this st.ige o\' .\ ydlowisli tint like siiniueh-t.iiiii'-d 
leatli* r, an-dipped in ^ him ili* of h.ii inm, i\ liioh eoiiverts the Mdiilde 
chrom.ite'! on t!'e ''iiifaee into t'le in'"ln!ile, elironiatc of b.iiinm. 

If any ]iirti.’ii1 ir -'ll idi* nf eiiloiir is ilo'^ii.-tl it is tlien jmt on, .ind 
in gr’iieral hide' .tro e »loiiri d likf ordinary lealhm'. Afti-r h. ing 
eoloured till' liMtln ri^alloii d to gt>t m aily dry, whi ii it i.simm» I'^id 
in ]mre [»ai itlin w i\ and io«'in di>''olved together in etrtain ]'io- 
poilioii'. li.-s.-' iinT. I'i ils, witli <’hloiide of pot.i^siuin or eliloi ido 

of so.liiim d .stilpliit ’ of alumina, g't to gi\e the iieei s^-iiy 'Ul'- 
hlanee, weiL and \v »t. i proofing to the li-alher. 'riio hides me 
afttTw.ir^l.-. I. -’d .iiid hiiishf.l .-k in li\ hi U'^liing iiiai hinei \ . Tims 
finished, the i -itle r ili‘l< is very litlh- in appr.iranee from mtlinaiy 
le.lthrr. 

•iii/eiliiig okiini'' .is the iiii’iilorious and oiiglnal f. .itun^ of ^ 
Lis ]iroirss tin- eomlnind n-e of . iirom.ite I’oiiipounds and l.ill\ j 
matt'-rs. The -.I’lding M-th f.il or ji.iiallin of' iliioiiie h.illni, le- j 
iiri’iitaiiis, in tie* tii^r ]»la'*e, lo 111 'i*-, eliroinie aeid to eliroim o\..li-, l 
and '''•'■■in lly tli • oxygi n tlms li lente.l iii tlie siili'.t.inee of iln* linh’ 
oxid ' the f.i+ty iiit • ai id h-idi.-s, wliii li, uniting witli tin- • hiom. _ 
ir»\id.‘, form a iliii.l in-.ohilile eoMip.nind inoi’danted in thf lihi«* of ^ 
tin* I ’ather, ti-ii I-*rmg it at miee .sii]»jile and \\:iti‘iMrout. ! 

The It-ath-r h hemi rejiorted mi hy .Mr u' ‘id K‘ .i]d\, ! 
Jam Ion. a> I’ondl i- d'ly vtroii.iri’r th in th’hi-'thaik t‘innf i h'ltlor , 
he \s i' aid” to pi-- ii'”. Al’ti-r sti ••]nng s.-tnph-s <d‘ it in < - .Id wat* i 
six «1 iV'' It l.is h. mi found that the total nuanlit\ of t.ililiing 
lll.ltelill e\Maet'‘d aliloUnte I to tlom ‘(jlt to *l‘io J»M erlit., V.ii:!.' 


oiled, and fulled ; and these operation.s may bo repeated from six to 
twelve times accoi-ding to the thickness of the skins treated. After 
thorough ini])regiiatiou the skins are dried, then heaped up in a 
licated room, where a jirocess of oxidation is quickly set up. So soon 
as the skins a-sume a yellow' colour and give off a peculiar odour, 
not at all like fish oil, the process is comjfiete and the fermentation 
is stopped. It is now found that about one-half of the oil is 
oxidizcil within the skin and combined with the tissue to form 
lixillur, while Uh* remainder is present only in the condition of* 
iiipcluinical impivgnalion. This uncombined oil is waidled out with 
a warm jvitash solution, and the fat so recovered, known as degras, 
forms a valuable iiiutcriul for the dressing of.iCommon leather hy 
fiinicrs. 

rarchmenf, Vclhiin, and Shagreen, 

Tln'so substaniH's, ]irnp(‘rly speaking, do not come under the 
biMiling of h'.itlier at all, Sfoing they are neither tanned nor taw'od, 
but .simply an* div.-^.sril .skins ilrii’d and prepared for their peculiar 
I ns,-;. I'ai. iiiiu’nt is imuli* IVmii calf, goat, sheep, ass, and swine 
skins by llio unhainng and dicssing processes tnrough W’hich all 
.skins ]Mss ]in]).ir.itmy ti» tanning, when they are thoroughly 
s -mbh il and llc-'hcil, tin* skins arc .stretched tightly in eveiT dipic- 
timi oviT a frame, and in tSc* condition shaved and i*qualizcd on 
b'ltli sides with the cMiirid’s kiiifc. After drying, the skins lire 
1 1 ’ady fm n^.c as diinn Ic ilhcr and for the othiT ordinary appli^a* 
limis of [laHlimcnt. Tin* i-ominon kinds of vellum arc made from 
.slii’cp''kin splii.^j nf wliich two may l»c obtained from a single skin. 
'Ik) prrp.in* tln-M* f r‘iisi*, the splits arc, after stretching and drying, 
ii-piatcilly iiiMu'd ovi r with jiowdcrcd chalk and jiowdorod stone to 
i.iisc tin* tiin* c\«‘n \ l ively surface jK'ciiliar to vellum. Common 
.sli.igiecn enii.si^ts t»f tin* skins i,f various species of sharks and ray.s 
) l•.p.u•‘'d in ii siniilitr inaiiin't to jiaiehmeiit ; and Persian shagreen 
1 > .1 kind nf t iwi*il ji.in hiin iit with an artificial grain embossed' in 
It, liy j)ic>sing iijt«) tlic Mil».>tan(c while in a damp condition the 
siii.dl round .seeds nf a sp”i ii-s of ('hrnojfO<(iuin, 8hagrcen is flV- 
qin iitly d\ci in bright colours, and used for ornamenting the 
s .ifa* »• of siji.ill ailn 1» s, and the liandlcs of daggers, sw'ords, Ac. 

Ci^ifd/ii'rci a lid StatUtics. 


fii^t cj.i^-i i. i! k-i 1 l.'itlii'r .‘-iirilaily li*.il* 1 \iiMiil p< i 

cent. IV, lii.lliii J . Iiii/in*' 1 itlii-r ill watrr lor Icdf .‘111 Ji-)'ir, the lo-' 
rang*’il fm’ii 'ijn;. i.» -n.’il p. * • i nt. 

'ric* pioc. •*'. s-- »ijs t-) oik 1 the III* cin^ of inili..in, « kis*., of 
bides, .*'10 li .1' *-!i-i ;» 'kin", and vriy loMvy lii-l.-s, .i> t’ln^e .)f tki* 
waliui, lii[»pi>|..c a:-*., in a way wliiili li.i-> jj'-L kilhutn l-ui 

found pm'*tn‘.i!*k !i\'nt!.«r i-'-e'. Sleep skijt" in chiomc- 

t. inning do n- t i j’.:'i* t-i In* pnied and fVi e 1 fietii their ok .c/iiji'U'' 
cons! it 11” nt an -1 ‘.i in n liin-hi' l hv' tliis pmei-'S ai** nn kmm i ]'-»iiin'', 
but }n-‘<iMl‘ \s 1 ‘ pi - tf. Til' > e.m 1 >'.‘ .'li.l\i-l .lild wlllti'ni'l like 

call ski'is, aii-l III IV li'- ii'-*l f-ii jnii p-j"- '. 

The II. in/- ; 1 iJij p!ii - 1 '■» i' .it wmk in \ .n inii" k»e i lit if-i tliiuiudiont 
(’ienn iny. Fm lie* rnil-* 1 Kin;:'lom .in-l llnli-li < .ik-ni» s the p.it' nt 
righ's h.iVi* he -ii .ii-.jiiii nl hy th** K:/liii!nn ' 'hi nne.d ('onip-inv ef 
(iki'gow*, w'ij-), .i" ni.iirita-'tuii I s lit hii hrniii.iT-' of [.--t.idi, h.i\e m 
indiri'i’t iiite:i>,r in tie* d-'Vi lujeii nt of th” : ”ni. Ait)e»ng}’ tic* 
Tin t hod h.i-» \et s IP I'ly p.i-.-' -I the I 1 ill! il 'I ige of pl.'i- in .d • \p* M- 

Tin nt, the pr.*ln-*t'i h- g lining tin* hivnui of m of 

exj***!!)*!!'--* ; an-l, •'lion] I tin v\sl.in niil tin* evp* - t.itinn of its 
01 lunii it'jr .iii'l |»r-'!iiot- I it • iiiiiut iiitlieend kiil gr* ally to chi.ipeii 
lUiny Us-f'll el.ise " of k 

S/iff niiji/ ti/' I.f'ntjn r. 

'ri'i pro ■! ->» nf ]-i p 11 ing le.ith' ! hv' inij.i - gij i! ing hidi ' and "kills 

wi’ii -'ll i' pi *hiM\ ill” okh*'t 'V t. Ill lit k ith- r ni.iiiul.Letni”. It 
ii tint v.-'ii il in riiin r tini '> w.i.s ino-.r j..rg'‘ly followed, and anc.ng 
ini' a;. 1 " mp ■ i . ill/- d p* oph- it i ■. "t ill • Miniuonlx ju.ft is* d. Not - 
w iTii'’ .i. iin.: K-dkUinned h-ather pquins tin e\fp-i-.- i.f 

lull h - .i,' .I'll nii!ii”roU-i inaiiipiikitivi; pio'-e-oi-s. 1 It k-s and .-kins 
of all - 1 .■ IP* pr* jian-d liy shanmyiiig ; Imt. •di”'-]i, goat, d'-' i, 
ant' .-.p *, .III i 'fii ill ilf skin an; t)iO"C usii.ally tie.iled, an ciioiinoiis 
!ri;:..<-i ol !' )i -pii^'ot di* ••[» being sliaiin)y”d lor coinnioij ]mi- 
pjs”' 1 ii.* I .1 J , ciiipl-Ji iiieiit of deer ."k 111 •! in sli.iFiiov ing ;.d\ e , 
tin* pr->i.n t 'I ■ .ru - of inn k or doc k-ather, and finin tin* n.s” of 
the f h.ilii . 1 ' . if th) Alp-i i'i deiiv* d the li.iliie of t he pli»' f-,-. 

rliariio' r n. in . .•. tnl-.* Ip-m tlje fact that, it may )»■• e.-i.sily wa-ln d 

like i kith it 1 ' ' ' , di h .It ||‘•^. In fonner tiiii'-s a large mill,, 

ber -d o.\ hi-l !. - moved, h:il now that i^ little pr,i”ti-.eil. 

Skills for -h i ii')\ l-, r ,|.. J]) the preliminary stage.s treated almost 
as f >r uidinary t i'.:i'n.' h.it, hryinnl iinhairing, tlic huifaei* of tlm 
g‘ ii;i is shav”d o‘l in .dl ”.-”pt tin* small thin .skins. 'J’hey arc 
af:-*rw{irls tteiii-l witli Ip -1i Ih/i” .Holntjon, ami re.peat*dly wadied 
t * filing the jr It to .m* .\h il op* n and [loroij-^ condition, dienehed 
v.'.rh lir.ui torMiiov.' ,il| J.in.- mij iin.-i--d in an acid liquor. 'J’hc 
‘kiii-^ are next •.tak* il onl .iii-i i.ik»*M to tin* fulling rnacliiric or htoeks, 

n after heing I'llih.'il ovei individually with fi.sh oil, tlicy me 
1 nm r -l pif ahont iWo lioiirs to foix-r the oil into the substaiMMs 
o: t:,i .-.kin. 'piey arc then f'li etched, hung up for some time, again 


It is quite impo.V'ihlc to hum any adcqiiiite rsthnatc of the 
1 \‘e:it and x.ilm* of mu li a liadc as that ill leather. The raw 
r.i.iteii ds are nhtaiiied, in almo->t equal ahundanre*, throughout the 
ei\ili/i.l woikl, .iiid tile nianiil.ietumig ojierations arc, to a greater 
o: k "•' d* gp e, cairn d I'll in e\ cry e(*ntrc of industry. Thus local 
w.iii s are laigi'ly .‘siij»[*lied h\ loi’al [iioducers, amt much of this 
tilde i'i ne\ei I’l-opled ill aiiv .statistical returns. There can lie 
ijo doiihi tli.it ic dill r t.ikcs tank among the foremost half dozen of 
hiiiiMii ill iiistiii*'. Ifiith in Kiiiojic npij America theie is a largo 
inti-in di**n;d tia-le in the law niateiiuk, and maiiufaclured products, 
while fpiin till* K.i"t liidie-i and tlie Hriti.sh colonies the largest 
-11 .jdii'.of \.iiinn^ nut. limed and tanned hides and skins arc now 
• \ p')ili *1. T.ikiiig c.ittlc hides alone, the impoit trade of the great 
111 iriuf.ieturing n-ntre.s has been tlius .stated for 187U: — 


I'l io 1 Kiuc'li’iii I.Pt’J.tM,', ' llaTiiliurg 040,330 

M.t." iiii " •••'»- Jiohtoa uiiil Xuw York (U.S.).. 3,163,020 

I' n 

A i.r .M 1 i* 'J 1 1 2 'l otul for K.iirope and America 7,420,081 

These oainc ])rineij».dly fi'»m the River Plate, llio Grande, and 
PiiM/d, and iin* cxelusiM* of 2.^>0,00() horse hides imported into 
Kiiiope, and the whole of the cnorinous exports of th® J^st Indies. 
'I hc tot..d nunilier of liiih.s, law and tanned, exported from India in 
1 he vi .11 1 s77 7-S w as and tlie average for the four preccd- 

ing \i*.iis cxcenb'd 7,2.'io,u()0. A great proportion of thcac; are 
t inn- *1 kip', .shipjicd fiom Madras nlmost exclusively to i\tb United 
Kiiigdoiii, -bu Halo and tli<* licavicr Hint dry hides going more largely 
ti) Hji* rnitcil .Stales. Tlie imports of East Indian kips into the 
( nlled Kingdom during l.'^SH ainounted to 6,135,978, and in 1881 
tic* iiiinibi r fill to 4,r.sn,:ju;{. Of tanned goat and sheep skins, 
.ig.iin, thi* annual exporl from Madias alone reaches noiirly 
l 'i,(M>i),o(M> skins, tlie numbers for 1880 liaviiig been 9,799,900 skins. 
'I’ll.* total iiiiiiiIm r of .sliecj) and goat skfaiK, raw^ttfid rough tannett, 
impoited into the United States in 1880 was 11,781,886, of which 
0,:i32,0.Jo Were I'riw .soft stock, 3,363,760 were row hard East ina‘an 
.’•'kiii'j, pi inei pally from lk*iigal, and 2,066,600 were tanned East 

Indian .skins. ,, r i • 1 

'I’ln* following tabic shows the sources and number of hides 
i'lipiiiti-d into tlie United Kingiiom during 1880 :■ 


IMiite, «„,lt»’il hide 
'I'V „ 

I.'in Oninde, s.illed ,, 

* U'e M 

d»y I. 

Aii'.friiliu . 

i* a/il a... 


319.7 W Went Indies 

3 1 ,067 West Const of America .... 

17K.Stf7 Cape kips and gnus 

North America 

Kudt India kips and buffalo 
ioe.140 , Hone hides 


10,684 
16,107 
18, W7 
6.983 



3'lje following are the Board of Trade retuins of articles * 

with taiiTiing imported into the United Kingdom, and exported, 
during the five years ending 1880 



LEA 


LEA 


301 


Imports, 

187«. 1877. 


1878. 


I. Quantitiea. 

Bark for rannura* uao..CMrt8. 
Tanning alulfa - 
Cutcli and gambler ..tons 

Biunuch n 

S^nlonia m 

Galls cwts 

Hides— , ' 

Kaw i : 

Tanned, tawed, cur- 
ried, or dressed ... tt 
Leather manufactures—* 
Honts ami shoes, duz. pairs 

Gloves M 

Unenumerated ...value £| 
Skins— 

Sheep and lamb... number 

Goat 

Sual 

Other sorts value £\ 


672.31»| 64fi,f;62| A87,fi2.'; 

t2r>,l>r>4 82,018 

12,707 13,108 

34.023 2!),0.S0 

25,884 20,425 

1,055,575 l,14t;,3C4 

14-1, 708,801 40,01 7,fi8!>; 

100,M0f; 


1880. 


417,5.>4 440,501 

25,fi.3t! 82,loJ 

12,131 ll,«20i 

3-1,21 33,77 

10,5 12| 51, ON 


1,101,004 1,nil,00lj 1,241, 7K8j 
50,.'i71 ,13i**.*I.5,l.S,>,.S55 47.0.*i;i,-1 12 


28,013’ 

13,023i 

28,077 

3I,I78| 


102,000 
1 , 000 , lOS 
oj;i f »2 


00,3001 

1,107;437; 1.2LM50 
233,20 tl 37!), 005 

i 

LI.IO.VTIS 12.077,.'i3l 11 :?2l,«l3l 
8,0.M,1I2, 8,|.,I..V.» 

007,270 

211,300' 201.073 


127,5011 05,1 *<71 

1,002.7171 1,4 •..0.70, 
201,011; 27s,7.>1. 

! I 

0 402 . 01112 . 331 . 11 :; 
7 ,‘iOii.;jf:| lojil.ioo H. 4).7 2 :‘.i 
702 . 772 , !m:I 20 .s ; -JT)-; 

221,1 200 . 122 : l)S,.'.|i; 


Brazil 

Buenos Ayres . 

MoiiUn Idco 

Oilniiei} 

Itio (iifiUde 

South America (other states). 

< en'ral America 

Afexieo 

Indies 

E»wt Judies (loose).. 

Europe . 

China .. 

Africa .., 

Sundry , 


1 ».’i !202 


fas SI S»s»^ t Sa a i 




11 .’ 

2 «i 7 

121 

i;. 

21 

110 


'.31 

Ml 

ulN 

:7l 

ooi 

211 


».0,'(i 

i St . 2 


Total foreign .... 
II doxuostic , 


II foreign and domost ie . 
Calcutta bales buffalo 


i,r H 
;‘'S,i 7 o 




Jiostou. 


1878. 


Buenos Ayres 448.300 

Sra.” - 


Kuropoan |>o;^ 
Other foreign 




ign ports 




Total foreign ..., 
If domestic , 

Grand total 


182 , 00 .’. 

247,081 

881,004 

H88,.5()H 


18 :;i. 

2 '’n ,7 I J 
02 '».‘»..s 
•: 1 , 2 * 1 ') 
1 J 7 ,o». 
IN :.-.7 


O ', 2 12 


r.l.V).278 

M.o.r.U 


I'll), 17 I 


5 , V.i \ 

l.'.-.l 


30 ‘) 0 I| 
1 . 1 , 00 !) 
221. r»s 

437.502 

1,010,273 

fi7:i.20ft 


1,772.512 


h‘s(i. 

80 .I..S 

!♦ Jl.n.'il 
31.1(3 
III l«.S 
31 , 0^7 
4 !»0 .'.)*•'.) 
11 !*, 170 
i 

27, M7 

328 , II i; 
171 . :)■{•_» 
HI », 0 '.)l 


3,OI7,n'.2 

.'» 78 , 0 'KS 

3.0-2.5,1 . 

!),)::;4 

4,510 


IKSO. 

422.577 
1 1.2/7 
;i5i».i.o7 
151,177 
3 l 8 .:)oi> 

1.287.. 547 
754.21)3 

2 . 08 1 . . 84 )) 


Value in JyoUnrs of Leather Exported from the Port of Ne\e York 
ihtruoj the three Years 1878- 80. 


Huinbnrg..,. 

Hull 

Bristol 

Antwcip ... 
Loiidini .. . 
I{firti‘i.lu II 

<.I-IS.|OV% ... . 
Bn-iiii-ii . 

IIllMf 

Tru ste 


1878. 

1879. 

ISHO. 

2,172.489 

1.913,31(1 

2.922,9‘U 

1,522,()9!) 

971,147 1 

h''»..:j!) i 

3''8,(;7;j i 

443.884 

7s».,i)u; 

J.'>'2,31!) 

!«).474 

r.s, 2 ;,). 

17. J.229 

17>7,'.»62 

f 8)1.4 77j 

Ms.') (2 

:;i‘,)»2( 

1."»,77,2 

'.»l.(i<;2 

1()»..M»S 

).)),. v;s 


);2 /U)) 

).; i(.'» 

r.7 ei;) 

17<'.I2.) 

2",i.n 

3,-;i7 


>:))() 

:u.i'»2 

1 5 7.«»,) 


t,'‘7)..l'i2 


5.118,881 


II. Value. 

•s 1 ^ i 

c 

£ 

£ 

Burk fur tunnonV U 80 

.31.1,278^ 2 v>. 02 (.i 

2).'j.1 lol 

DU .'.73 

l80 .'1 

Guti'li 1111)1 gambler 

(]1().)!I5. 7)»:,:i(i;.' 

.5)>l oso 

(7)..38 ; 

O'.d.v).! 

Sumarh 

215,2'.; 22J,S)..^ 

2U,3>’ 

170 

1 t ».)»(»7. 

Valonlii 

U2M.8521 l;Ti 

1 

.'.(2.01!) 

.*i 2 (».o.'. 1 , 

).filll:i ... 

)i4,704 7»i,'':( 


*l.>,8)..7 

l:j8j;i,>8i 

Hides— 

• 



‘ 

H.IW . 

3,302,288 s')I 


2.91);, 5/7 


TaiiMcd, tttwod, curried, 

: 1 

1 


1 i 

or )lm.HS(')l 

2,977,923 2.')'. !.72J 

2,-ri.ri-.', 

2,2))0.O8O 

::.)r,5 02 :! 

Loatliei iiiuiDiructui'es— 

' 1 

1 

j 

1 

Bixits Mild .shoes 

.T28,(7!» :e-.7s). 

1 (71 

179 I!)*' 


Gloves 

1,8 4)), 9.5); .7.7 

l.‘:oo,(;*i j 

l,28);,03o 

1.( 42 5') 1' 1 

.Skins - 

1 1 

* 


1 1 

Sheep and lamb 

1.343.0 1-)' 

l.IO'. ''V's 

•'JI.D';’ 

I.IK.*':.*; ' 



SCI 87') 


1 M'..I22 

I, *277 

S»e:il 

2n»,:>4 

14 "4 

.'.‘.5,270 



E.r/iorts' 





187(1. I" 

1 

1870. 

isso. 

1. Quantitiei, 





Leather-' - 





Tunm*)!, nnwroiight .owts 

1 no, on uicii 

J)i0 os ,1 

21'.) 8'.t0 

1 in o;4s' 

Boots and shoes doz.puirs 

1 44.{.'29: ecu.). 

1 :o 2 : 

1 ;3, :71 

120.1“'.* 

Ollier arlietus lb 

, l,509,s7l l.l-'I,-'.'., 

I ,'')i2,‘.*4''' 

l,<;)i.;,9o'i, 

1 od;,'"*.., 

Huddlury and harness 

1 

1 

! 

1 

value £. 397 .5). 1 ...2. 2' 12 

-lot tl 

•e.M.ov) 

1 t)» *. »1 1 

Skln-i and furs, all sorts „ X, Sol, >17 27.. 

1,0 'i2."0, 

i,;'mM 

iMi.MTl 1 

It. Values, 





Leather— 

{ £ • C 

£ 1 

c 1 

£ i 

TamuMl, unwrought 

I.2M.U): l.l):7.,eu 

1,177.2“ • 

1 , 507 . 42 : < 

1.17.2 ' 

Bo))ts and shoes 

1 , 40407 . l,‘:;o.i7“' 

1. a ... 5U 

l.Ul 2*. 

l,2s2,22l 1 

Other ui tides 

3J'*.7T.; .;o.,l7) 

•js 1 7.‘,7 

32 ;.2sl 

.;:4.(J ! 


The importu of liiiles to tin* rnili..! .St.itrs llio Iwd 

priiiripul ]iort.s, New Vork nit-l Ihi.sinn, .-ind tin* iciH ijit.s ut Imine 
Iiiiles ill these cities for 1878 -m», .nf in the i))lIo\Mii'^ 

tables: — 

y» ir Yinh, 


Tr.t;il ... 


The pi irw'ip.tl lent In r mmi K ( nf t li.- Unit. <l K .ii-)* J.) union, 

wln-r.* lln i.* .Hr (pi nf. ilv l.iii , . Lri-d-,, \\ ith riMlit laiis \cuily ; riiiil 
Ih'islol, \\ lii« li lias l.iii-, p( r \tar. liillir l^iiilril 

III)' «(»nniM icc ri-nti.-s jnm. ip.iliy m N.-w Vi.ik, iiiid l‘liil;i- 

(Idpliia. (In llii- Kiijiipt.iii i iiiit iiiciit I’liis, M.ij •-('illi s, \'ii-niia, 
{iinl li.-iliri aii‘ the mk.m tiit (.nti.s of tin- Irulln r tiad**, 

Aulwi-i n .iml II ivi*' .1 ^ L^n-it null- Im ihr -ah* ot ludcs ninl 

(.]. r.\.) 

LKATHI'lIi, .\i: ni l) TAT., ruder iId* iitune of iirtificial 
liiiitheTj or ot Ani'.-riivui le.iihrr i-hdli, 1 o-jo of a 

inatorhil li;i\iiiL% iinne oi’ ]* ri Iciitli* i-liki* '^iirfat-)' uro u.Mid, 
piiiieipally ior iipliol.-^lt ry piirposi-., .is tlic ceVLTin" 

of chairs, liniioj: tin*, tops of writing di '^k.s ;iii(l table'., Ap. 
'^riicrc'. is c*iiiM)lL*r:il»l<‘ )li\ I'l^lty in tin* pn'[Mratieii of tlio 
material, Vait mo-t (sunmonly it cmi-ists ol a 1 • «*1 c illeo 
lirst prepared with a tld«‘k pa-te to till ii[» the inter.-i I-x'-. 
ami tl 'n*afit;r e«»:dL)l with :i mixtuie )>f LoilLd lin-ced oil 
iiii.Ked with di\>ois -and lamp-blaek or othv.-r puniciit, 
iiiiifornd} ,>[»iea)l, Mm>.*tli'“il, and eonipn -Nrd i.n llio eolttiii 
surface l>y pis'-in'^ it between metal roll) i.-s. Wli. n the 
Mirfacii is t') p)i>'sess a i;los y enunullike .ij»[)e7iiaiiee, it 
recei\es :i li'ii.^ljin;.^' (•))at ot' copal varnish. A ^^raiiu'il 
iiioroea*)) suitai’e is ei\en tu the mattii.d by pii'-ing it 
])et\V) eu Mi't.ably einb.ovM.d lollers. Amither mateiial m>\v 
laii;ely ii^^ed for in-jr ;iitilieial leatlmr eon.d.Hts of 

gelatin mixed with a[»propiiate eolMi;riiig inateiid, ami 
.8U(']i eln-niieal agents :is, b\ tie ir i*ni‘fi«ai tm that b.aJy, 
i-onrler it inM*liiblo, calico being eoiletl witli tlie nii.xture 
in tile 111 , inner imliiMted :d.M)\e. Sm li itiMilid'le cianponmls 
aiv obt.unetl by the acti)'n of aeetale of aliimijiu )»n g' lalin, 
with e-\po>iire to a teinperil lire ot about UiO Falir., or by 
the adtlitioii of about )>no i»er cent, of ]>ulironiale of pota^ih 
to g( !aliii solution and e.\p«>.''Ure to light. Tin’ mhlition ))f 
ii pn'porti))ii «,)f glyi’eriu to the gi hilimms ma''^ lemh-rs the 
i)-sulling “leather’^ softer and iiion* pl.i-lie than it w'ouhl 
v»therwi8e be. These [»ri‘parativ»ns ha\e :i elo-e ;illiuity to 
el))th water pro))feil with imlia rubber, and t)) micIi riianii- 
faetiire.s a.s unlinaiy waxchdh. An jirtiti);ial JeatlnT has 
been p:(leiit»‘d ami proposed for u.^e as .-oli s hir boots, A'c'., 
coinposeil of [)o\vdereil scraps ami i nltiie'^of leather iiiixol 
with solution of gulta peiTl):i dried and eum[*ressed. fii 
plaee of the gutta-[>eieliii .solution, v)\i)li/i (l linseed oil or 
di .s.8ol\e)l re^in may bo used a^^ the binding mediiiiu for 
the leatlu r powder. 

LKAVKNWOIITH, the hrg.’st eity in the State of 
Kansas, ami thiet town of LeaAAUiw »*rth county, is siluatol 
in an aiuphitheatre tormed by tlio blutfs of tin' right Isflnlc 
of the Mi.sMUiri, in tlie midst of a rich agricultural I'ountry. 
The disl iuce Irom St Louis by river is 4‘Jd miles, ami 
by rail oOti miles. fn the .site of the eity wms 

covered with thi)’k ha/d brush, without a trace )>! hum m 
habitation. Tlu' following yt'ar saw the laying out of tUe 
tirst .slnu'ts, ami by iSdl the value of tin* taxable pro- 
perty, real and persomd, ;imounted to 1 Among 

the prineijial buildings are a large Koin.in (’:itlioih‘ 
eiithedral, a State penitentiary, and a State normal seln-ol. 
fts position on the river, amt an e\tcnsi\e r.iilsNey .system, 
Inive given T.eavenworth a flourishing tr.nle. It po:5SLsses 
tw')) pra.'tie.dly im'xlnui 'tlble mines of b'itnminous coal. 
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aniilliaB more large manfacturing establiBhinenta.than any 
jotVer town on the ^lissouri, including grist mills, foundries, 
. ana manufactories of waggons, carriages, furniture, and 
alioes. About 2 miles above the city*ia Fort Leavenworth, 
the military dioadquarters of the department of the 
Missouri. The Government reservation has ♦a river 
frontiigA of G miles, with a depth of 1 mile. The 
population was 7421' in 1860, 17,vS7ii in 1870^ lG,r)4G 
in 1880. At this last date the reservation contained 
1115 individuals. 

LHB.VNON. The name of Mtaint Lebanon (Heb. ), 
from the Semitic root /.//>»/;/, “to be white, or \\Iiitisli,’' 
probably refers, not to the [>erpetual snow, but to the bare 
white walls i»f chalk or limestone wliicli form the character- 
istic feature of the whole range. Syria is traxerscrl by a 
branch thrown off almost at right angles from Mount 
Taurus in Asia Elinor, and Lebanon is the name of the 
central mountain mass of Syria, extending for about 100 
miles from north-northeast to south-south-west. It is 
bounded \V. by the sea, X. by the plain Juii Akkai\ 
beyond which rise the mountains of the Nii.sairieli, and I*], 
by the inland plateau of Syria, mainly .ste]»pe land. To the 
south Lebanon ends about the point where the river Likiny 
bends westward, and at Banias. A valley narrowing 
towards its southern end, and now called El-Buka'a, 
divides the mountainous mass into two great pans. That 
lying to the west is still called Jc'bel Libndn ; the greater 
part of the eastern ma''S now bears the name of the Lasterii 
Mountain (debel el Sharki). In Greek lLo we^lern range 
was called Libaiios, the ea.slern AntiUbaiii'S.^ '1 he 
southern extension i»f the latter, Mount IIliimon O/.c.), 
may in many re.<]»octs bo treatoil as a separate mountain. 

Lobinon and Antiiibanus have many features iu com- 
mon ; in both the bouthern portion is less arid and l»arreij 
than the northern, the western valle\s better wooded and 
more fertile than the ca.stcrii. In general the main eleva- 


tions of the two ranges form pairs lying op[»usite one 
another; the forms of both ranges are monotonous, but 
the colouring splendid, c.-^pecially when viewed from a 
distance; when seen clofte at hand, indeed, only a few 
valleys with porennial streams olFcr pictures of landscape 
beauty, their rich green cuiitra.>tiiig pleasantly with the 
bare browm and yelh»w' niou.'itain sides. 

iholo'jy . — The Lebanon .strata aie generally inclined, 
curved, and twi.>.led, often vertical, .‘^eldoni quite horizontal. 
Througliout the whole of Syria the prevailing line of 
cleavage runs from north to south : subordinate ti) this ia 
another at right ungle.s to it. The rucks belong to the 
Middle Chalk sy.stem, and fall into four aubdivision.s. 
The lir^t coii.^i.-'ts of an uinler hippurite zone about .*5^00 
feet thick. Soinetimes light grey dol(>njite.s b(»ldly rise to 
a height of .several Innidred yards (as in Ke^raw:l^l) ; .some- 
nia.-^-es of marble prc;ant equally grand monnlaiii 


forms (.iez/j'n) ; .sometime.s again friable marl and^.^y/ 
occur. prf>ducing rich pasture lands. The 
of thi- luwer zone is a brown oolite vontainiiij^gpyji^^.j^^ 
cm-al-, arid efhinoderms, amongst w'hich tV^^cst known 
fossil i, < ■,-/-//•/.< (S.-ilima). buloug the 

lia.hMr.n f>f Hukd, ubove which bcl 

of fos.ll f The secotul Kubdivi.^^^, 
cotjsjsts ' a thick fcandilone Or .(^j,tion, distinguished Ity 
the presence of / c-./'-u-, »o,l,r,i a fossd 

bulsani popkr (. -o/o,,. formation 

of h.,. member of the erui.tions of 

niehiido re and ha-iultit.-,(._^^^ j copious erui>tion8 of ashes, 
which are now me^ ;* neighbourhood of 

the Igneous ro^-^ ...ruptive rocks, which every- 


* Ut., 

liMlC. 


Th»j I'rqiulur form Aiitilebanon Is not legiti- 
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where have* egaiti beeh overlaid by the thick aandstoii^ 
yield bitumen (mineral oils, asphalt, and dysodil), and have 
also bad a great infltience up^ the siipeicfioial aspect of the 
country, the sandstone stratum (1300 to* 1600 feet thick) 
having become the centre ‘of its life and fertility, inasmuch 
as here alone water can gather. Ii^'the third subdivision, 
the Turon strictly so-called, byster beds (Ostrea u/ricaha) 
and a stratum of orbitulites liavp^J:hb widest diffusion. 
Above the oysters come the iSiimopites (Ammomiit 
synttniSf Von Buch). The fourth subdivision is formed 
by a light grey chalk of the upper hippurite zone, which 
begins in the Buka a, and can bo traced as far as to thv 
Bed Sea. 'Hie latest member w the, JSocene nummulitc 
(especially in Antilibanus). Generally speaking the pre- 
vailing culouns lire white in the first district, brown in the 
second, yellow^ in the tliinl, and gyey in tj^e fourth. Apart 
from the formations already named, there only remaiii tci 
be mentioned one or two more* recent ‘ Tertiaries, which in 
some case.s may go back* to the end of the Miocene period, 
but for tlie most ifart are Pliocene. Tli^ are met with 
partly on the eoast, being due to the action of the s'ea 
('Pripoli), partly in the Bukd'a (Zahleh), the result of the 
action of frtsh water. Finally, throughout the whole cil 
the Lebanon district, there arc unmistakaUe traces of icc 
action in the sha[>e of ground moraines and erratic blocks. 
The glacier remains muy practically be said to be associatcid 
with the four chief streams (Nabi'Kadisha, Jdz, Ibr^lmj 
and Kelb). . ^ 

Vvryfaflou,-A\Q western versant has the common 
c-haracteristics of the flora of the Mediterranean coast, bb) 
tlie caNtern portion belongs to the' poorer region of thi 
stei»pes, and the Mediterranean species are met with only 
.sl»oradically along the w’ater-couraes. Forest and pastUl^ 
land in our sense of the w\>rd do not exist : the place 61 
the fir.st is for the nuK-^t part taken by a low brushwood: 
grass is Tiot plentiful, and the higher ridges maintain 's 
LTow’th of alpine ]>laiits only so long as 'patches of 
continue to lie. The rock walls harbour Some rock planf| 
but many absolutely barren wildernesses of stone OCchT. 
(1) On the wt'stern versant, as we ascend, we have firat, fe 
a height of IGOO feet, the coast region, similar to that cl 
Syria in general and of the south of Asia Minor* Character- 


istic trees are the locust tree and the atoUO.pine; in Jidioi 
A :n If truck and Ficus SycomoruJS (BeyfOU^we have an 
ud mixture of foreign and partially subilroplccil ' elements. 
Tlie great muss of the vegetation, howeveij te of the loW- 
growing type (luufiuis or (jurrignt of tho^westem Mediter- 
ranean), with small and stiff leaves, and,!feeqaently thdirnj 


also be/vill,.^] the forest region, stiU exhibiting as it doei 
tqiarse woods and isolated trees whereve¥Stolter, ftibisture 
and the bad hu.sbamlry of the inhabitattWlave permittee 
tlicdr growth. From 1600 to 3200 feetwa'zbne 
hard leaved oaks, amongst which 
Fuifftucsin /tkiflf/nvoidtSt Acer 
red-sternmed A rhutUH Andnichne, Up, i 

:i700 fe(!t and 4200 feet, a tall pine,^’iPr Srutiaf 


characteristic. Between 4200 and' 6! 
of tlie two most interesting for^t^ 
cypress and the cedar. The formal 
especially in the valley of the 
thv* prevailing variety. In the^tt;^ 
i.s a rerlar grove of about thfetf 
which five are of gigantic 
sjiecimcns occur elsewher^.)?; 

Lihnni is intermediate 
(7. aflantica (see 
exhibits a variety : f 


r it,w4he 

^rows thicl^ 
,ie horizontal i 
^ba smiley ther 
,J'^trecii)imonga 
jiUcMd thl^othe 
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trees ; of the first may be mentioned several oaks — Quercm 
Melluly Q. mhalpin<% (Kotschy), Q. Crm’s, and the hop-horn- 
beam {Ostryci) ; of the second class the rare Cilician silver 
fir {Abies cilidca) may be noticed. Next come the junipers, 
sometimes attaining tbo size of trees {Jufiipenis excelsfty ./. 
rufescenSj and, with fruit as large as plums, J. drnpncea). 
But the chief ornmient of Lebanon is the Rhododendron 
pontimil/i\ ^ with its brilliant purple fiower clusters ; a 
peculiar evergreen, Vinca Ubanotim^ also adds beauty to 
this zone. (3) Into the al[)ine region (0200 to 10,400 
feet) penetrate a few very stunted oaks (Qtterrns snh(d/>inay 
Kotschy), the junipers alremly mentioned, and a barberry 
{Berheris axtica)^ which sometimes spreads into close 
thickets. Then follow the low, dense, i>roiu‘, pillow-like 
dwarf bushes, thorny and grey, common to the Orii'iital higli- 
lands — Astragalus and the peculiar At iuithnlimon. Tlit^y 
are found u^) to within i'OO feet of the Jiighest feuinmits. 
Upon the exposed inouutair shipes rliubarb (Rheum R/bf.<) 
is noticeable, and also a voten *( To /f/ etnfesnnSf Lab.) 
excellent for sheep. The spring v( i latioii, which la^ts 
untilJuly, appears to be rich, especin 'y as regards c»jrolla- 
bearing plants, sulh as Curi/dalls, ihdhitlaria, 

ColchicHM, ruschkinidj Oeranium^ ( h'ti^fhnf/uhftu, S:i\ The 
flora of the highest ridges, alonij the odgi's of the snow- 
patches, exhibits no forms related to muv noVtln rn nljiine 
flora, but suggestions of it are foninl in an \\n(Jrn- 

saccy an Alsiuey and a j/iolet, t^ccui ring, however, ''iily in 
local species. Upon the highest summits are haind S>ipn 
narin PuniHio (resembling onr Sihue (haufis) aad varitMics 
of Galiuviy Eiiphorlnay Astntijul Jurinm^ 
Festucdy Scropkularia, Gentulumy Asf>lu*deltury AHivm^ 
Asperula ; and, on the margins of the snow- fields, a 
Taraxacum and Ranunetdus dt missus, 'Plie alpine flora 
of Lebanon thus connects itself direct ly with the Oriental 
flora of lower altitudes, and is nnrelaled to tlie ghuial 
flora of Europe and northern Asia. 

Zoology. — There is nothing of special interest about the 
fauna of Lebanon. Bears are no longer nimanais; the 
panther and the ounce nro met with ; the w ild hog, hy.euu, 
wolf, and fox are by no means rare : jackals and gazelles 
are very common. The polecat and hedgehog also occur. 
As a rule there are not many lards, but the eagle and the 
vulture may occasionally be seen; of eatable kinds pait- 
ridges and wild pigeons are the, most abundant. In some 
places the bat* occat-iomilly mnltiplie.s so as actually to 
become a plague. 

Geography. — The district to the west ()f Lebanon, 
averaging about six hours in breadth, slo|>c.s in an intricate 
series of plateaus and terraces to the Meditcrrancin. The 
coast is for the most part abrupt and rocky, often lca\ing 
room for only a narrow path along the shore, and when 
viewed from the sea it does not lead one to have the least 
suspicion of the extent of country lying ludwceii its clitfs 
and the lofty summits behind. Most of tlie mountain 
spurs run from cast to west, btit in nortlicrn Lebanon the 
prevailing direction of the v.illev.s is norlli-westcrly, ami 
in the south some ridges also run parallel with the principal 
chain. The valleys have for the most ]>art been decj>ly 
excavated by the rapid mountain streams wdiich travt'rse 
them; the apparently inaccessible heights are crowneil by 
^numerous villagesi castles, or cloisters embosomed among 
trees. Of the streams which are perennial, the most wc»rthy 
w note, beginning from the north, are the Naiir AkkAr, 

II N. N. Kadfsha, ‘‘ the holy river ” (the 

▼alley of which begins far up in the immediate neighbour- 
no^of the highest* summits, and rapidly descends in a 
sen^ of great bends till the river reaches the sea at Tri- 
el-J6z (falling into the sea at Batnin), WAdy 
Jiaar, Nahr IbrAhfm (the ancient Adonis, having its source 
in a recess of the great mountain amphitheatre where the 
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famous sanctuary Apheca, the modern Afka, lay), Nahr eb 
Kelb (the ancient Lyons), Nahr Beirut (the ancient M.‘mor'i.s, 
entering the sea at Buyrout), Nahr DAiiiur (ambient 'rani' 
yras), Nahr el-'Auwaly (the ancient Bostrenu.s, whiclj in 
the upper part of it^ course is joined by the. Nahr el-Banik). 
The 'Aiiv\aly and the Nulir cl-Zaherdni, the on^* other 
streams lliat fall to be moiitioned before we reach tlie 
Litany, north-easi t( mth-west, in euiisequemx* of 
the intcr[»osition of a riilgc .subiadinate and j‘arallcl to 
the Central cliaiu. On tin* north, wliere tlie mountain 
bears the spi^cial name (»f .K-lal AkkAr, the main riilge 
ot Lebanon ri.ses gralitall^ fimn the plain. A iiuiiiber of 
valleys run to the imith ainl matli i a>t, aimaig wjiieli must 
be mentioned that of tiu* Nalir il-Ki bj'r, the Kh nlhenis of 
the ancients, w'hich takes it-, li-.* h Irlal el Ab^ad on 

th ea.^t«-rii li»[»e ot la baiin i, ijtterv.anls, . ''killing the 
<li:-triet, flows we-tward to me - ‘.i 'I’n tin* ."oulli of .)e]>e/ 
el-Ab\a'l, bem'atli the main rii|/»*, wliieli as a rule lall.^ . 
aw ay .‘'Uthleuly tow aoU tlie e.i - t, oi i n i \ ri J ^mali elevat I'd 
teiraces having a Mnuhw:inl .slnj.e ; am. le. the Wadi 

eii-NTiaiir (“vale of ai'<l tile ba-iii of the lako 

Yamimina, with it"; inteiniiueiit I'j.iiiiir Nel/a i l-Aiba'iii, 
deserve S[»ecial im'iitii.u. ( )( the '-lie.ine. wliieli de.'.iM. ml 
into the BnkiVa, only the UliiLhii iim.iI be naiimd ; it ri.'^e3 
in Jelu'l Simnin, ami uiter^ tlji‘ plain by a deep and 
]fietiuvM|ni‘. mountain cKtt at /,d !. !i. With o-janl tu 
beiglit, till* mo.-t ‘lev.ded -nminil' oicui in tlie iioiih, i-ut 
even .liL-.^e are of \ery eMitle gr.idieiil, aial are aMUui' d 
(luile e,l^ily. 'I'in nanus and tie* elevation.^ of the mmmI 
]»»‘aks, wliiidi even in ^iimnirr aie (aoeud with .‘Umn/, 
liave been very v.arioimly gi\in by dilleimt e.\].h-iem ; 
according to the most accurate acionnt- iLe **t‘ei;.ir 
block " eoi,>ists of a double liiu- of four .in. I tim.c suni' 
lints re.speetiM'ly, ranged fror>) luu’ih to .-t.iitl', with a 
di'viatiun of about .‘h') . TIiom* t*) th'.‘ ca^t are d’ \ ;in 
UrglnU'li, M.dvimil, WimkiyyiWor Naba' erii SliLiiiaila). and 
lia< Zalir el-Kazib ; flouting llie se i aie Kain >.uid,'i or 
Tirn.irim, Fnmm el*.Mi/ab, and Zahr 1 1 Kamlil. 'I'i “ liepidit 
of Zahr el Ka/jb, by liarometric im-asm nieiik is 
feet; lii.it of tlie utlici .s is aliiiiot the siiijo t>oiith b.-m 
them is tin* p.i.s.s leet) wbiib 1. .nl.- Horn Ikidbie to 

'rritn»l: ; tliogn-at mountain ampbitlu atie on tht* wist snli. 
id its summit is remarkable. Further to the -ontli i- a 
.c..rnnd gToii[) of lofty summits- the .'-now c-i^.pi.-d Snnniii, 
Msible fr.'ln la'Uout ; its heiLdit m So.'i l fut, » r. aiioiding 
t.» oilier aeiounts, feit. Ihlw.iii tlim eroui* and 

the more .si.uthcrly debil Kiineiseli (ai.oid trinn fi-it) lies 
the pUsS feet) iioW' tr.iver.sed by llie I’l’t lull post 

road betwicn Bexruut and I hima.se is. Among tin* other 
li.iro summits still furtln-c s«nitli aie tin* long ridge of Jebel 
el Ikiiuk (about 7000 feet), tin* .leb. l Ndia, with the 
Tairamat Nilia (about (ilOl) feit), iii.ir which is a pass 
to Sidon, and the .lebel IJili.m (about .') lOO feet). 

The Ihika’a, the broul \alley winch .sei»aratcs Lebanon 
i from Antilih inii.s, is walereil by two livers having their 
< watershed near Baalbi'c, at an elexatioii of about 30u0 
j fe.'t, and separated only b\ a shoit mile at their -oiin i s. 
d’hat flowing northwards, Ill-'Asy, is the ancient ^irontes; 
the other is tin* Lit.iny. Tn the lower part of its course tlie 
i latter has se ei»ed out for itseif a dei‘|> and narrow roi ky 
I bed , at ihir liiiz it i.'^ spanned by a great natural bridge. 

. Not far from the point where it siiildeiily tiends 1.* ‘ht 
i west lie, immeili.itely above the roinantu* valley, i l an 
I elevation of InOii feet, the imposing ruins -d tin old ..istlc 
Karat t‘sh-Sliakif, near one of the pas.ses to its 

lower part the Litany bears the name of Nahr . i '\asinii \i ‘n 
Neither the Oroiites nor the Litany lias an imp. iiant 
aflhieiit. 

The BukA'a used to be known as Cu le.syrin. « Strabo, xvi. 
2, 21), but that word as employed by the am ients had a 

XIV. - so. 
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knach moi^ extensive application. At present its full name 
is Bak&*a el-^Azlz (the dear Buk&*a), and its northern portion 
is known as Sublet Ba*dlbek (the plain of Baalbec). The 
vdlley is fiom 4 to 6 miles broad, with an undulating 
surface. It is said to contain one hundud and tliirty-sevcn 
hamlets or settlements, the larger of which skirt the hills, 
while the binaller, consisting of mud ho\els, stand upon 
dw irf mounds, the debris of ages The whole \alle> could 
be miK-h moio richly culti\ated than it is at present, but 
fe\er is fiequeiil 

Ihc ATitilibauus (him lus in many respects been much 
le'^s full} LXploied tlnii tint of Lebanon Apart fi»uii its 
southern oilshoots it is G 7 long, while its width 

\aiies fiom IG to 13 ^ tnik-' It ii^is fiom the plain of 
JlasjaHonjs, ind in its iioitliLiii [>ortion is \ei} ind and 
baiien The ringe has not '-o man} offshoots as onur on 
the wvst bide of Ltbinon, iindtr its precipitous slopes 
stretch tihlelinds aiul bioid pliteaus, which, ispunll} on 
the LUbt bide lo >king tow aids the steppe, sic idil> inncasc 
in Width Along the wistnn ‘^ide of noitherii Antihbinus 
stretches the Kh I'-li I'o, a nmgh n d n gion lined with ]um[>er 
tiees, a succession of tin hardest limestone cicsts and 
ridges, bristling with biie lotk and ciag that blultir tufts 
of vegctition, and aie dnided by a siKcessioii of 41 ^^^y 
ra^iiiL'.. On the ea'>t lu siJt the paialltl \ilk\ ol *Abil 
el Waid dcsi i\es sp» ciil mtiition , the dcsti ut t )W 11 K the 
plain cast ward", as "l n foi example at M Tlula, is singular, — 
first a spacious aiii|»hitlK itic and then two dce» vci\ .niiuw 
gorges The ptnnniil stieinis that take tin 11 ii'^c m 
Anlilibinib lie not num lous , one of the finest ml best 
wateiul \ ilk}a 13 tint of Helbuii, the ancient Cliihbon, 
the ITilbon of rz< k \xmi Ihe Inglust points of 

the ringo, reckoning from the north, are TTillniit el K dm 
(8257 feet; which hi> i splendid Mew, the Fatl} bkxk, 
including TiFat (^721 leet) and the adioining Jcbel 

Nebi Bii ih ( 790 (i litt) and a thud gioiip nen Bind in, 
in which the in pioinmcnt names aie bhakif, \kh} ir, 
-and Abu’l IIiii (Sl^O Let) Of the \alltt}s distending 
westw ird the fust t » chim mention is the \^ i(l\ \ diifi, 
a little fuitlier to th s )nth, l}mg north and soutli, is the 
rich upland mUl} of Z b dim, where tin lUraU has its 
highest soun s Piisiiing in castiil} course of s(\trd 
liouis, this stiiaiii re i\is tin waters of the romantic ‘Am 
F/je (which d > ibles its a )bm ), ind bursts out b} a io(ky 
gitew’a} upon the [)! im • t Diniiseus, m the iriigitioii of 
which it IS the chuf agi nt It la the Aiiicini of 2 Kings 
V 12 ; the p irtioii of \ntih))amis ti iversed by it was also 
called by the same nam^ (( mt i\ The Fieneh post 

road after leaving the B ik i i lir^t iiitiis a littk villcy 
running north and south, whin 1 jirojrcting ridgi uf 
Antihbinus bcirs tlie ruin', of tin Jiuiciit cities Ohalcis 


el-Kam, the ridge of *Akab&t ei-TfU| ihe 'deseeni Baurafr 
ehBilldn, and finally the unpeopled plain of Dimds, from, 
which it enters the vedley of Baradd. This route marks 
the southern boundary of Antilibanus j^ropor, where the 
Hermon group begins (vol. xi. p.^51). From the point 
where this continuation of Antilibanus begins to take a 
mure westerly direction, a low ridge shoots out towarda 
the south wobt, trending further and further liway from 
the eastern chain and narrowing' th^ Bukd*a; upon the 
eistein side of this ridge lies the elevated valley or hilly 
htu tell knmv 11 as Wad} et>Teim. In the norths beside *Ain 
Faluj, It is ( oimccted by a low W'l-tershed with the Bukd*a ; 
fiom the gorge of the Litdny it is separated by the ridge 
of Jcbil (d I)ihi At its southern end it contracts and 
mcigcs into the plain of Bxnias, thus enclosing Mount 
llcimon on its noith west and west sides : eastward from 
the TTisbAn} biamh of the Jordan lies the meadow-lan^ 
Meij ‘l}un, the ancient^Ijon (i Kings atv. 20). j 

lo/f/i al 7 > anti PojmhUion — The inhahltants of LebanoJi 

hi\i it II ) lull ] 1 IN (III oiispicuouH part in history. Theie an 

I 111 nils ( f j It lnst«)iiL o I upition, but wc ^ not even know whal 

II isdwtit ihiit III tlu histoiicil peiiod (ff antf<}aity. Piobabl] 

th > bukuigt I I 11 Ih tu ( aniaiiiti, but chiefly ^to the Aramfeai; 
giou]> ut 11 itioii ihtii s till Jhblc mentions 11 ivites (Judg iii. 8 
an I (tihlii(«5 \m f.) A portion of the western coast lane 

wii ilwiNs, It* ini> 1 )( a'jsuiiiLil, m tho« hands of the Phoeniciai 
•‘t itt s in I It IS 1 1 ssil k th it oni t and again thciT sovereignty niaj 
hiiM Lxttii It d LMii into th( Ihiki'a Lebanon Was also mclud^c 
w ithi ilu 1 k il bound int of iht 1 uul of Isiael, and the whole regioi 
w IS w( 11 know II to till lUbitws, 1 )} whoso poets its many oxcellencoi 
au*rttiii ) 1 11 I In tin Itoiiiui piiioiltiie district of Phoiniceex 
full int ) 1 1 nntn in tin 2 l(inturyit, along With the iulartc 
distiicts 1 1 It lining t > if, oonstitiibd a subdivision of the province 
of ^Mii, 1 mng 1 ni i (Homs) for its capital,; from the tilde 0 
Di ) 1 ti II tluiLNNisa Pbunid 0 1 Libanuxii, with SmeSa as capital 
iis Well as I Pli » iiK L iiitiin i of wLilIi Tyre was the chief city 
R in uns of tliL Rom in ] un d o ( ui throughout Lebanon, and mon 
ehpd 1 dl} in Ht itnoii, in tin. shti]>e of mall temples in more or leal 
)H]k t ]>Ms(]N itDii, ioi tin molt sjdciidtd minsol^aalbic see that 
iili<k(\<l 111 { 17 t) \ 1 though Chi istianity early obtained a £oo( 

ing in J (1 in n tin ] uin wot ship, and even numnn sacrifice 
n Mithil ss SHIN IN I 1 loi I long tiiiK, cbpecially in remote volley 
bu h as \tki 111 })i(s nt inhahilants are for the most part d 
S^inn ( \i nil I in) d st 1 nt , Isltin uitP ihe Arabs have at no tiim 
I mtiiul \ i\ d((]) lilt) tin inountam 'Ijuod. At pieseiit thi 
« 1st 111 1 in,. 1 » lon^s to tin Nil i\i t of Damascus (Soria), of whicl 
I) tin isius itM If I onstitutis tin lust subdivision (liiutasamflik) ; thi 
siiloidiniti dnisims (ki/is) of the goyemment are Damascus 
]> I ilbi f , 1 1 isli i> 1, h ish L\ I, ind Ruka'a Gharbi pr Western Buk 4 *a 
In lull I with 1 11 till mIiniI ot Soiia, but wil^ an uidependen 
I Iniiiiistr it on is the goNiinniint of Lebanon properly so called, i 
iigioii uonn niilfs long, which in vii^e of an ordinance 
publislifd 1 )N tlif Poiti 111 conceit with the protecting powers tl 
isoi an I u Nisid in lHb 4 isinhd by a governor, who must be 1 
Cliiisti in, in dm < t dt im udLiiLu on Constautinpide. The seat of th 
] ishi IS it pi suit at hi ihda, nil 1(8 bouth-oost from Beyrout, hi 
suniiiui r ‘'nkkii hung at iUuldin The pashalik is subdividcc 
into tin liriitunnins of Juirl, Bitioln, KaStawdn, Metn, Zable 

A soini what diflbrent account of the districts i 


indGcrrhi It next twv.i, i thf of N\ ulyd Hiili, | st it.m.iit ( 1875 ) of tho Engli^ conra 
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al the preceding etatietics 'ehoWy are the 
^iprincipal eleipebt of the Lebanon population ; for the 
^I'bitusESy see voL vii. p. 483. The MetAwiley who' enjoy no 
^^'gobd reputation;* are Shute Mohammedans; their jBheikh 
" resides at Jeba'^a in Sputh Lennon. Of late years Fro- 
' testantism, through the agency of the American mission at 
Beyrout, has begun, to take some hold of the populationy 
^^and is d4]iy gmning ground. The Catholic missions also, 
with Beyrodt ' for? their .centre, are meeting with some 
success, and the Xyestern schools arc indisputably aiTccting 
the culture -.and manners *of the countiy. The present 
compar^iye, security of lire and property are highly 
.favourable to its* development Since the violent outbreak 
>of 1860, the bloody contests between the !Maronites and 
Druses have not been renewed, altho\igli the mutual hatred 
still continues.' To whaVhas been already said on this 
subject (voL viL p. 485), it may here be added that the 
primary object of the Le^xinon mountaineers is before 
' .' everything thVmaintenance of th^ir natioml freedom, and 
that the reBjibiisibility for the massarres of 18G0 rests 
chiefly up6tt;;the Turkish Govcrnnieiit (Ahmet Pasha of 
Damascus). '*' The property of the Warojiites had been 
' promised to « the Druses, and the Maronitos on the other 
hand had been persuaded to disarm ; as soon as tko latter 
had done so they were attacked by l)rusi.f4 and Turks 
; together. . In Deir el-Kamar alone, the cl.if.l' j»laco of South 
/Lebanon, eighteen hyndred ^laronites perished. Since 
the’ pacification of the country by foreign intervention, 
‘pft’r^icularly on the part of Napoleon III., the Druses 
'have withdrawn more into tlie inaccessible llauran. 
Although , every inhabitant of Lebanon .still retains 
his mrrior habits, and willingly enough joins the high- 
land* iroopd'Tsiz hundred regular soldiers), the situation 
‘is now mubh more pacific, a circumstance due in large 
^measure to thPjfact that the power of tlie numerous noble 
'families has been muc'h curtailed. On tlie other hand the 
^clergy, although for the most part an c\tremely uneducated 
tbody of men, has groat influence among the Marunites. 
li^The number of Maroiiite monkvs in the mountain district 
'is said to reach eight tiiousand. 'fho monasteries possess 
a large poiftioii^^^bf the best land, which is cultivated by 
l^the monks , themsplyes, and is (piite exempt from all 
public burdens.; >. Other land is liable to be taxed annually 
at the ratd/"6f‘ 3s. 6d. upon every £55 of assessed 
.value; there U; besides, a poll tax exigible from every 
/healthy male frbm the age of fourteen until he becomes 
ihufit for work.' ^ The village head (sheikli), for every of 
4axeS) is ‘entitled to exact from the inhabitants 4s, for liis 
'“own remuneratioh.' Every inhabitant must devote to the 
public service fbar days of free labour in the year. The 
gross revenueVpf Lebanon, which amounts to about 
.i£32,000 per 'ft^Aum, does not cover the expenses of ad- 
ministratioiL 

Tto Lebanon^ mountaineers arc a fine vigorous set of 
In whal^'irelates to dress they sliovv a preference for 
blouTS. <]^attooing is universal in both sexes. Their 
Qce is worthy of all praise. In the upper regions 
'^'‘~)edin^||th^ 9hief occuiiation ; tlie numerous flocks 
& weep and' are the great obstacle to forestry in 
liese parta \lS^irere is taken to protect the woods. For 
|»recti^" u^li^wbhe trees whiyh are planted (besides 
' yariouB especiaily figs) arc the white poplar 

(for building pni|ioi8e8), the walnut, the olive, afid above 
^the multefiy^^^inlk tulturo being an important industry 
With ^ the mouAtefll^^'pdpd^ and still remunerative 
Aotivltbstandibg'' the fall of prices. In 1872 

to 2,000,000 okes (about 
f iMsh'i^cbons, from which 1,200,000 okes 
2p0,0Qp"dlte8 of silk fabrics w*6re produced, 
use. The vine is cultivated, 




and with great care, at an elevation of 3900 to 5200 
feet. Unfortunately the wine is simply stored* in large 
stone jars, there being neither barrels nor cellars; the 
consequence is that it cannot be kept — in point of fact ib-is 
seldom more than a year old — and exportation is impossible. 
The excellent Lebanon white wine known as vino d’oro 
belongs to the class of sweet wines. Amongst thc»mincral 
products coal deserves special mention ; the beds are thick, 
but the [ireseiice of iron pyrites prevents it from C()ming 
into more general use. 8ome shafts, from which bitumen 
is obtained, occur in the neighbourhood of Hasbaya ; also 
petroleum wells. The chief food croi>s arc wheat, Ilolais 
sorff^iujiiy and barley, llic last being cultivated as high as 
6500 feet above the sea. Tobar’co culture is universal. 

Throughout the wlnde of TA-bunoii, but especially on the 
slope towards the sea, earefully tended terraces occur. * 
The houses, little four-cornered bo.xes, generally sliaded by 
a walnut or fig tree, stiind as a rule u[»oii the slope ; tho ^ 
roof is formed by pine sterns uj^oii wliich other timber, 
brushwood, and finally a coating of mud clay are laid. 
Under good government Lebanon, with its able and vigor- ' 
OU9 population, would rapidly develop. 

Z2/cm/7/7v.— 1 litter, Ih't' KnJkuvtlc rnn Aslm : ])if Slur/ i-IIalb^ 
Distlf Pahistina^ //. li<l i/il., I’lrlm, Ii'uliinsoii, 

Jithlicdl Jo scdt'cht i hi i iit'- uin/ tlf ndin>'t'iit /i* ( LonUon, 

iS&ti), aiiil /V7//.sH*(7^ f Ji'iitfntjtfty of 1 ijoii'lnii, 1865); 

li. F. Hurt 071 and F. Tvnvhitt ])i nki*, l'}(i fJ l.Oll- 

duli, 18/2; Churcliill, Tin Ivars lOsidun'f in Motint 
y vuls , Ibolt; Do Kinllo, “ b’Aiitilihan,” in tin* LuU. dr la Soc. 
lie (ttLHjr., 5th M-r., wi. 225 v/., Pniis 1808; O. Fnia«., Urn 
Monate dm lAbitnoti (Stuttg.iit, 18/ 0\ and (inn ijnnd (pt. ii., 

“ (Icologisclui r*(‘(*ltiK'litung* u am Lili.imni,** Stuttg.iit, 1878); 
Kot^chy, “ DtT Libunon u. .s»'iuu AlpfiilloM ' in the VrrhnixV. d. 
K.'K. ^(jolou.dtulan. ba/ty Vienna, ; Tort it, JJandheok 

for Trffn'Ih’rs i7i is'nrid (tml l\rfrsfinf, LumUni, 1875; S<«‘in, 
Ibiltstine and /S»//*n7, a hfiiiiibtiok lor tr!i\ fllri.s, l>.uif*ktT, bidpsic, 
1870. For maps, sro burton aiul So* in- I'adf krr, also Van d»j 
V'eldc’s M((^t 'j thr. JfoJij Ijdnd ((iutlia, 1858; (o-rni. rd., 18t)0', and 
tlie Cartr dn Idlnni (f'itjfriii Irs n <•«»// d> hi lrinnih_ (opo^ 
(irnjihitjue da corps fxj/Lddionnaur dc Jii/ric nt l800 tJ], pu part'd at 
Ibo Frcindi AVar U/lifc, Palis, 1802. (A. SO.) 

LEBANON, a manufacturing “buruugli of tlie United 
States, cai>italof Lebanon county, lVnns}lvania, is ^situated 
oil tho Union Canal, 2 1 miles east of Harrisburg by the 
Lebanon Valley branch of tlie Pliiladclpliia and Beading 
Hallway. It is fcubstaiitially built in brick and stone, and 
is steadily increasing in importance. Its principal in- 
dustrial ostablLshincnts are blast furimcis, rolling mills, 
car works, planing mills, foundries, and inanufacturies of 
organs, paper, cigars, carriages, and ugiicultuial imple- 
ments. About 7 miles dihtanl arc the Cornwall Ore 
Banks, three eminences — Grassy, Aliihlle, and Big Ifill — 
consisting almost entirely of iron-ore veined with copper. 
The town was laid out in 175(1, and incorporated as a 
borough in gas was intrudueed in 1S57, and in 

1872 water was brouglit into tlie pl ice by gravitation at 
ail expense of §25(1,01)0. The population Lebanon has 
increased from 21 SI in 1850 to 6727 in 1870, and 8778 
in 1880. 

LEBD.'V. Rce l.KeTis. 

LE BEAU, CiJAKi.Ks (1701-1778), a Erencli histdrical 
writer, was born at Paris on October 15. 1701, and was 
educated at the College do JSainte-Barbe and the (A)ll(5ge 
dn Ple.ssia ; at the latter he rcmaiiiod as a teacher aftt'r tho 
termination of his course as a pupil, until he obtaiuL-d the . 
chair of rlieloiie in tlie College des Urassins. In 17 1?' he 
was admit tiul a member of the Academy of Inscriptions, 
and in 1752 ho was noniiiiated professor i»f el"qucncc in 
the Cullcgc <lo France. From 175.5 ho la id the ollice of 
per])eiual secretary to tlie Academy of Insciiptions, in 
which rui'aeity he edited fifteen voliiiiits (from the 2.5th 
to the 3yth inclusive) of the JfL^folrc of that institution. 
He died at Paris on Alarch 13, 1778. 
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The only work with whicli the name of Le Beau continues to 
bo associated is his fJtsfoirr du Bus- Empire, en comimnqant A 
Cmistantin le Grand, in 22 vol.s. r 2 ino (Paris, 17^6 *1779), being a 
continuation of Uollin’s Histoire Rotuitinc and (Jiwicr's Jlistoirc 
dh Em oi'i'nirs. Its iisefulnoss arises entirely from the fact of its 
being a fa i ill till usiime of the Byzantine historians, tor Le Beau 
had no oiigin.ility or artistic power of lii^ own. Five voliiims 
were a llied hy Anii-ilhou ^1781-1811), which brought the woik 
down to the fall of (.Vni^tantmojde. A later cilition, under the eare 
of Saiiit-Maitin and afterwaivls of llrossct, lias had the benefit «*f 
rarefiil l^•vl'<l•»n thioughoiil, and hiis iiiii\Ld eoiisiderablo addi- 
tiwn» fioiii Oiifiit.d >ieai\i':,. 

LKIIKHIX, ii town uf tin* KliarkolV gi)vornnu*nl 

in Kuropuan i\iissi:i, lU2 miles noith-wcst of the gu\orn- 
nnnt tnwii, nenr the Olslian.i :iinl Ihinivka, two small 
tribut tries of tin? Ilnioper. It^ popiilaliuii hits iiicic.f'od 
from lOjKlT in !•» 17,lM*din Tlioro are b»ur 

apniiiil fairs, ami a u'ood tni'b* in grain and cattle. 

Lebediii datrs ft-. in the mi. id!*' of tin- irtli leiitiiiy. Ill 17"'» if 
was the lie.fl'iiurt. V'? ut tlm •.prMtioii', of 1‘rter the tJreat a^ liii-t 
Alnzeppa. and the st eio' ..f ili.- ► xetiiiion of nine humlred of lint 
helmair'. foJloweis, wio^''*- i l•lllmon giaM' still inaiked h\ a mound 
70 teet -.-pi 11 . •. 

LEBEDVAX, a di>trict town of tlu‘ Tainbotf go\crnnient 
in Eiiro[)L*an Jiiissi i, sitiiited miles west uf Tainlmir, 
on the blnU’s of the riixht bank cd' llie Don. It |»usse.'«'L‘s a 
modem cathedral (Kazan^kii) and several chiirclio-, uf 
arcliite(?lnral aftd antnjimrian intt n^st : and in the iinine- 
cliate vicinity the great Mbt-kii 'Pruit-'kii nioii.isleiy, 
which uiid'-r the namo Vnblonovui riistiiin was fiuiiided in 
ll321. Tin* j»rn>pL'iil\ nf tlie town is cIusiIn bound up 
with tliat of its thiv' annual fairs, uf which the lir-l two 
cuntinue for a munlh and the hist fur .-i\ il.i\s, many t»f 
the inhabilant.s tleri\ iiig the bettor part ul tliinr income fium 
the lonts piid hy their merchant visitors, d’he chief fair 
is hehl near the inonasttny, and knowm as the Tri)itska\a. 
The po[»iilatinii, leturned in iMjd as fi^4D (exclusive uf 
the subnilis, with wns (lOlt) in IsT'd. 

Leb.^h Lii I'l'jb.iiily (1 lU > 111 III 111 .- Kali ( ciilui \ . It wiH i» ckom d 
a town ill fhi‘ bi-'^imiiie; nf tic- ITtb ; Miel abnut 167>sil ]»*c,imeilie 
fflltl.* nf .1 dlstll-'t. 

LKBPiIJA, Lh'.j:iv\, a town of S[»ain, in the pru- 
vinc-* of Se\il](\ near the left bank uf the eastern arm uf 
the t.ln id ilijuivir, and on the cistern edge uf tin* Hat llini.d 
tract known ‘‘Las Mari'.inas,'^ formed by that ii\ir. 
It is -11 mib'S ].y rail In'in Seville, which lies mirth ]»y 
east, and iil)ont dn inih-s from Cadiz. The climate is 
somewhat unfav iurably alb.cted by the proximity of the 
marshe- ; but the deria bLii'-utli wliicli it lie.s protects the 
town from the hot ei-'t- ily winds, and it eiiju>s iluring the 
heat^ of summer the plei^mt allcmatioii of land and sea 
breezes. The p.iri>li chnuli, tin? only bniMing of any 
note, is a somewhat imposing structure in a variety of 
styles Moorish, Cothic, Koniaiie'-ijue — dating from the 
14th to the IGth century ; it contiiii'- M.jne early .sjieciniens 
of the cirving of Alonso C.ino. The iiianiifactnre.s, which 
are unimportant, (:on>i.'t chiefly uf hriek'^, lih-s, and eartlicn- 
ware, f'»r which a u.-efnl clay is found in the neighbour- 
hood ; there is .some Itade in the grain, wine, and oil of 
til*:; suirounding distiict. The jiopulation in December 
w.t^ 12,^GL 
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LE lliClj X, (hiAiiM.^ flblO- IGliO;, French painter, was 
b n-ri at Palis 2Ith February 1 Gilt, and attracted the notice 
of Chancellor S^L^uier. who »•] iced him at the acre of eleven 


in tho studio of Vouct. At fifteen he received commissioni 
from Cardinal Richelieu in the execution of which he dis* 
played an ability which obtained the generous commenda* 
tions of Poussin himself, in whose company Le Brun started 
for Koine in 1642. In Romo ho rc|pained four years in the 
receipt of a pension duo to tho liberality of the chancellor. 
On his return to Paris Le Brun found> numerous patrons,, 
of whom the celebrated Kuperintendent Foiiqiwt was the 
most iinpoitant. Employed at Vaux le Vicomte, Le Brun, 
who had nn immense amount, of worldly tact, ingratiated 
himself with Alazarin, then secretly pitting Colbert against 
Fum^nct. (.?oIbcrt also proinplly recognized Le Brunts 
]mwcr.s of organization, and attached him to his interests. 
'rug(‘tlioi* they fuiinded the Academy of Painting and 
Sculpture (164'^), and the Academy of France at Romo 
{IGGG), and ga\t* a new development to the industrial arts. 
In IGbO they eNt.ibIi>licd the Cobelins, which at first was a 
great sclioul for the niannfiictirfe, not of tapestries only, but 
uf every elass uf fimulfnV* re(iuired in the royal palaces, 
(’umnmuding tin? industrial arts through the Gobelins, 
which he was director, ami the >vholo artist W’orld through, 
the Academy-- in wliich he successively held every post — ; 
Le Ihun iiiqirintcd his ow n character on all that was pro* 
iliiced in Fram e tinring his lifetime, and gave a direction 
to the natio*nal tcndeneics wliich endured oven after his 
tleiith.' Tbo nature uf his emphatic and pompous talent 
was \\\ liannuiiy with the taste of tho king, who, full uf 
adiiiirallnii at the decuniliuiis designed by Le junior his 
triumphal eiilry into Paris (IGGO), commissioned him to 
j execute a series uf subjects from the history of Alexander, 
j The first of tlie^e, Alexander and the Family of Darius, so 
{ delighted J^ouis XIV. that he at uiico ennobled Lo Brim 
I (Deecmbcr 1CG2), who was also created first painter to his 
majesty with a i>ensiun of 12,000 livrea, the bame amount 
as he had yearly received in the service of the magnifi- 
cent Fumpiet. From this date all that was done in the 
royal palaces was rlirected by Le Brun. The works of tho 
gallery of Apollo in tho Louvre were interrupted in 1677 
when he actomiianied the king to, Flanders (on his return 
fruni Lille he paintisl several compo.sitions in tho Chateau 
uf St Germains), and finally - for they remained unfinished 
at his death- by the vast labours of Versuille.s, where be 
received for himself the Halls of War and Peace, the 
Ambas.>4adors’ Staircase, and the Great Gallery, other 
artists being forced to accept the position of his assistants. 
At the death of (kdbert, Louvois, who succeeded him in the 
depart men t of public w orks, showed no favour to Le Brup, 
and in s])ite uf the king’s cuntiniied support ho felt a bitter 
change in his ]»usitiun. This contributed to the illness 
which oil 22d February IGUO ended in his death in the 
(iobeliiis. Besides his gigantic labours at Versailles and 
tlie Louvre, the number of his works for religious corpora- 
tions and [irivale jiatruns is incredible. He modelled and 
eiigravLMl with much facility, and, in spite of tho. heaviness 
and poveriy of drawing and colour, bis extraordinary 
activity and the vigour of his conceptions justify hiS claim 
to fame. Xearly all hi.s conn>ositions have been reproduced 
by celebrated engravcTH. - , 

LI'ICCE, one of most important cities of Southern Italyf 
and the administrative centre of the pfovince of Lecce 
(furmerly Terra d’Otraiito), is situated': on the railway 
between Brindisi and Otranto, about 9 miles from the 
coa t of the Adriatic. Down to the middle of the 18th 
u-ntnry it was defended by regular fortifications constructed 
in the IGth century, and it still preserves some of the 
w'ays, as well as a triumphal arch erected in honour of the 
entry of Charles V. Among its public buildings are the 
cathedral (dedicated to St Oroutlus, traditional first bishop 
of the city, whose statue, on. A .lofty column, adorns the 
iirincipal square), the old coni^nt of the Celcstines now . 
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occupied by the prefecture, the old convent of the 
Capuchins, aud the marble church of St Nicholas. Bene- 
volent institutions are specially numerous, and include a 
hospital dating from 1389, and a eomniunal orphanage 
from 1608. A public library was founded in 1863. The 
name of Lecce has long been familiar throughout Italy in 
connexion with the groat tobacco factory now located in the 
Dominica)/ convent; and cotton and woollen goods, lace, 
artificial flowers, hats, &c., are among the ]>rn(laets of the 
local industry. The population increased from 1 7,8.36 in 
1861 to 18,460 in 1871. 

Lccc« is idoutifiod with Lupitp, :i city of tlo* Sulriitiiics, mid, 
though remains of ancient edifices im* no lon<^^« r t«> In* sts n, tln'io 
is cvidenco of the oxistenee of exU-iisivo sulistnn'tions ;is l;ite us the 
16th century. The immo Lycca, or l.yriu, In-L'ins t,<i apprur if. .. 
^th coiitiiry. The city was foiisiuiio tinn* In-ld |»y r»uiiils of Xm- 
man blood, among whom tljc most notrworlliy is I’.oln nmnd, sou 
of Hobert Guiscurd. It iiftmvunls pussnl to \]\r { frsini. 'I'ln* runk 
of provincial capital Av.as iMvst'iwi-d by I'ciilinuml of Aia^xon in 
acknowledgment of the fidelity of « :o his i uiisc. S< ipiom* 
Animirato (Floreiitinn liistoriun., hoiiu-.i- o h* Angolis, ami <1. 
Baglivi the anatomist wen* nutivos t»f ihi‘ - ii v . 

LECnO, a city of Italy, in tho jinis iin of Como, .situated 
near the aouthern extremity of ilio eai:' rn branch of the 
Lake of Como, which is freijueutly di ! iiigiiisluHl ;is the 
Lake of Lecco. It is the meet iiej; plm-e of scivoral inijmrUint 
roads, and the terminus of a niilwny' fnno Ih riinmo,. whirh 
joins the lino from Milan. 'Po the soi.ili the .Ad«l:i is j 
crossed by a fine bridgo^origiimlly c uistructed in and ! 
rebuilt in 1609 by Fuentes. J.eiu n, in j-pite of its real ] 
antiquity, pre.sents quite a inoilern •a|tp(‘iiraiice ; and ft is i 
the seat of no small industrial m livity. Jh sides the ir«*n- ! 
works, which are particularly iiiipoi tant, there aic; brass 
foundries and oil-works; and silk spilminL^ cotton spinniuLS i 
and wood carving are suoees.sfulIy pro.-ecii(ed. Tlit3 annual 
cattle fair lasts fifteen days, lo the neighbourhood of the 
town is Caleotto, the residmee of Maiizoni, \Nho in his 
rrumesd left a full dc^crijdioii of the diMiict. 

The populatiou of Lecc(» was bsif) in J,s71. 

Ill the 11th century Loc<*<i, wliii li li id pl••\i•MI^]y hem tln‘ smt 
of a marquisate, waa presented t< In* iM-^lKips of < \im») hy < Uto 1 1. ; 
hut in the P2th century it ]>uHSfd lo tin- uo-hlndiops t»f ilil.m, and 
in 11*27 it assist od the Milain's«* Ifi tin- dr^-i i m ti«»n ul t omo. 1 )ming 
the 13th century it wus struggling f«»j its rvi^ii-m v nilli tin* nnMrn- 
j^oli tan city ; iiiid its fate Sf<-im*d t»» 1m- sr.ih d n lieu llie Vi>enTiti 
drove its inhabitauLs across the lake to Xulmadieia, ami foihaile 
thoni to miso their town from its ns)j. s r,ut in a U w yems the 
people returned; and Azzono Viseonti m.i h- hi-ci o a .slmng hniirss, 
and uiiitt'd it with tho Milain sr t«'nif«'i N by a hridgt; a«iMss tin- 
Adda. During Iho 1.6th nml lath cmliiiijs tlie mck of Li i-oo uas 
an ohjeet of endlesH contention. In ic.tr the l«*\vii nith it-, teiu- 
tory W!i.s.iniidn a countship. The turtitn-ilions weie iinally sold 
by Joseph II. to Count Serjanili, .Meihni • «)iic of the fust Italian 
printcr.s, aud Morono, Cliarh-s V.'s It dian cham rllur, weielmiii in 
Lccco. 8ce Apostolo, C .f//e y / la i-. o, Isoo. 

LE CLEUC, Jean (IG;j 7 ITibi), or Ciautins, tlieo- 
iogian and man of lettons was born Mairli 10, IGoZ (o.s.), 
at Geneva, where his father Slephou I >e (Jlrre was pn>- 
fessor of Greek. The fanlily hml nrioinully lu-longiMl to tho 
neighbourhood of Beauvais in Fiaucc, and several of its 
members have acquired some niuno in literature. Gn the 
completion of hia grammar sclnnd com^e (in whieh lie 
Kiade himself remarkable for Ins oiunivormis reading), Im 
applied himself to the study of philosophy under Chmut 
the Cartesian, aud from his nineteenth to hi.s twenty-lirst 
year ho attended the theologiea4 leeture.s of Mestrezat, 
Turretin, and Louis Tronchin. In 1678 79 lie spent .v»iiic 
time at Grenoble a.s^tutor in a }»rivato family ; on his return 
to Geneva he {lassed his examinations and reeeived ordina- 
tion. Soon afterwards he went to Saiimur, where in 1679 
Wore published Liherii de Sahrlo-Aviore l*JpiMol:v Thf ohufiav 
(IrenopoU : Typis Philaloibhianis), usually attributed to his 
pen ; they deal with such subjects as tho doctrine ot the 
Innity, the hypoatatica,! union of the two nature.s in Jesus 
Christ, original sin^ and the like, in a maimer sntllcieutly 


far removed from that of tho conventional ortliodoxy of the 
period. From Geneva, which he still continued to regard 
as Lis home, Le Clerc in 1682 went to London, where he 
remained six inontlis, preaching on jilternate Sundays in 
the Walloon church and in the Savoy chapel. P.assiiig 
over to Amstenliim he was introduced to Locke and 
Ijiinborch ; the acquaintance with the latter boon ripened 
into a cloM> frieiRUliip, wliicli naturally .strcngtljened hi.s 
pivtVrcnco for the Ilcrnun.'-liant theology, already favour- 
ably known to liiin by tin*, wiitings of liis gniiidunclo 
Cureella-n.s, and by tIn»'-o of Iqii.-copins. A tiind attenijit 
to live at («ene\:i, made at the reijiiot of hi.s rclative.s 
there, satisliefl liini of tlic unw holc.^onn ncss of its .stilling 
theological atnio.spLi-re, ami in l»»Sl hi.‘ Iinally settled at 
Aiii.sterdjim, tii.st as a mod* ralcly .-llf•l■^--^-fld preacher until 
ecele>iastical jcalnii'-y shut liiin out in»m that career, and 
aft(*r\v:ir(ls as professor (-f [>liilo-o|,»li\ , bi-ll-s li-ttros, and 
Ill-brew in the Ib*inoii'-lr.nit si-niinny. Thi- :q>j)ointinent, 
whicli lie owed to Ills trirml Jdinbuicli, In- luld troin 1684 
till 1712, wln’ii 1,11 the death of the lallir lie wa^. (ailed to 
occupy thi‘ chair of chmcli hi-tory al-o. Ili^ inspected 
Sticiuiani.^ni w.is the caii-o, it is sahl, ol liis (-velimion from 
the cliiiir of dognnitic tlieologv. A ['art from its varied 
and immen'-'e literary labonm, his li!e at Anmteidam was 
quite uneventful. mairia^e to the d-in_-ht<-r of 

(Jrcgorlo l.eti tof*k ['liiec in hipi. Fn 17'JS and following 
yxar.s re[)Oated .stmke-, of p n ily-is gradually rclin e«l him 
to a siatcof mental imlneiliiv, trom wliich he w.i-- lL^■a^ed 
by death on January 8. ITJe. 

\ lull of ill,' p;i]<lii of [• (’1, I' VmII k-- !"Ui,,h 

.‘dnngwith :i,i» <1'! it-' l'i"-_:r iphi. .il m i.d. in H t.o/- /*/<- 

A sZ/f///.- -win h* U'-i )v- .lO- , nuin, i it- 1, i>i iii < l.n;tl'.-- 

pie’s ill,' lilt, -I oltli* -I , 111 ki- I", Il- 

ium, ,l h'-i,-. In 1 u''.", hi- pu’ k -I., ,l .S' //.'f ^ /’ -I r. y f!,, , ! .f ‘ ,/k 

''■ht f il i '/ ( I' I 11 If J >r I /’> 'if > .'f ‘ I !' r 

/> /*. /no-'/ in w ki, w liile ]•> i nl iiiT .-'It w f, t In- k, ! >■( t <1 

to hr tin* r.iult ut llt.it .tlJ I li--r, il'* llM-k 1 1 ," k I I ii''ik.' -i'liir p, -iTi\r 
e,iiilTilnitiori> t* u.iiiU i nL.'lil ini,i,'i -l.ii’.iiii': of i Hik),- V-pnii^ 
t li«'M‘ i I'-t liiav l-«* li"t« 1 111 - .11 lit ikr M,-v:5,- 

shq» ->1 li)'* r» iil.ih ui'li, lii-v vu-wv.,^ i! .iiiii, 1 m v\ lii- Il lli** 

tivr h,»,,ks . 1 , tiullv \\1 I'.'’ h l.l'i ,.pi."l,'’,'- -Ili'/’l! Illv I'l,, Ikr 

till- tiiii,' in s\ hi, li le- li \ mI ,,m iIj-* - ikj.-. I i-t jnq.ioii i-m jii erm ml. 
.nul J-.iilirukii l\’ ;i- l,> tli,‘ liopl'.iM,-ii ,,| I,, It, Pi-e , l K, - ],--l r-ti's, 

( .Ultl,‘l,-S. Mill, Ill’s /.“'/'•/< S' ll'!"'; , 11. i*, d toi'il I , ( 1. ir .1 /'» /' /,.s- 

• /' S- S'Uftinills ill til.- -.,1111* S‘ II, Uliwli Wl- l.lloV.,,! I'Y I m vv 

//.//o.'vr - 1 In l»‘'' 2 !ipj'. ir, <1 lii-^ A" / - s/ - //s /*'-/. - 

Jlll'l .lls'i firifi-foiftf ft I'l •Hit, !;if \ til , witll t)l,‘ I'h 

j,iv HU «irp(iMT.'.l with lli,- (f, // i'n wlii.-li k.ive 

j'.'wsrvl lliU'U‘;li s. v.'i.il rilitnms. In li.a 1 i-is -.n-.s .,1' Ihkiual 
^•‘'lnnn nl ivu s l>r'.;.in witli ikit mi i:,n, -u ; i« v\ i - n-.t ,-i-niplrtril 
until IT’il. dlu- ]i,.i ti,,n 11 1 il lie: lli,‘N,\v I’, "I m.- nl l-iok-^ in- 

rill'l.'l ill,- p.il.lphi .isi- .ind not, 1 1 III. 1.- ( k l'.''.*? rnlll- 

..iriit.iiv li.i'l .1 L;r, .it inllitm,,' in I'O-.iKiiu.' nj> ti i,!i;.":i.tl pM-jiuhcrs 
nil. I o[,i i.in^ ni, n'.s t \ , - 1,» tin- m ,• ''-il \ It-i .i n , i . -■ u i.l il.r iiujuii v 
into th,' ,.ipi.dn .in I nu iniii-^ ,,t lli** la'-Ii, >,] 1,. ,.k-. li w.is on -.ill 
sul'shollv .Itt.u kril. ,»llrll lo) .ipniMll^V krll n.'W m,IM imiO.Tllt 
to till* nu'-'I -iitliodi'V. I.l- t Ii';'r •' ii- w itijii-'n «,l tli-- .tjasto/ir 
ol I HR. I'lil'lis!., 1 in h.Hs, iii.nk--l nii :idvaiu-r in 

the ilitU’d '-tudv of tliesr d,), uiiu III ^ I’nl lli.- ri.';it'--t litiiaiy 
illlhlriu «• of be klui' w.is pod'.ikl' lli, it ulii.li h, i \rO‘isril ovi i* 
his » ni.t, m h\ nu-.ins oj i!,,. v. mU. n, if on,- may ‘-*i all 
tlu*m, 1 , \ 1 . ' I w hi. !i lu' vvn « ,i It -i. 1 lif',- wrn* tlu’ Hih) niffn tji.'r 

// /o C' / s'. ' /■ if A/s'-,/ . ( \ Ml":, '-l.'in, l!,'» v,'ls. I'Jino, V.*»\ 

hr'_;un along \Mlli lk liCi,,/,*: lli-- /-' /.'/."Vo -///- -v/o/.s/r, .\iii-ir: ’ nn. 
2S Vt'ls, t^'ilio. l.'H'i 1 !; lllld tl'«* rfoiftn ton'll H, If' tt • 'hI I I'l', 

‘2'.> Mils l''in,», 171t-_«'. .'s. ,' I..' (’ 1 , 1 , ''s rm'i Ihf.siif.at III I’l -s, .N' 

,sur lA V niii' I'l'* ■/' '’‘/'/''i (/'■ uun'if!i\ it Jf n,i',f,.n/,' 
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,\ius(i :,I on, Inl'l* ; .iinl • f I'l'i nr iiii tt n h n M I ‘f 'r ' \ 1 , < /• 

,/».>■ If/'/../, ub 'p/o'' S' I'jii I'lf i(s vs/.'b^.' ' 

attilhut.,1 t" liini'-ll I’ll,- -iij-pk'mrnt t'> I l.O"." ii,r> n.-t- s \as 
Ir.iii’sl.ih d 'i:lo r.ngleh in I'-i'U, I'li n htis'ii ■ >' ■" /' "'b'^ /•» 
Si n ! •!! .Si'f.i'^ in irUo, .in,l llu- //iti iiniii j i-t (h fi • .s' > I7'*l. 

Tif'iii' / ‘i.'^'-i'f •''* i< as , /./ ('/ I/. A/’ (V/'yr’v fj, ... | hi 1S‘. o. 

rrrioN VKY, liKi-'Toif. The J-ovi 1’ en.-tom 
of reading tho books of Mo.se.s in tho '.res every 

Sabbath day was alroiuly ancient in tlio ap<'.stoiH* ago, and 
we learn from Luke iv. 16, 17, that jHntions were also 
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. read from tlio prophets, though the system of prophetic 
. lessons at least had not yet reached the fixity of the later 
i^iritoaL For obvious reasons the reading of Scripture at 
|.'public worship was continued by the Christian Church with. 
Ixertain nioditicntions (1 Thej^. v. 27 ; Col. iv, 16). An 
f authority so early as Justin Martyr (A/W., i. 67) states that 
;• in the Christian assemblies of his day “ the memoirs of the 
apostles, or the writings of the propliets, are read as long 
as time permits.*’ What wo aro precisely to understand 
by these “memoirs of the apostles” is doubtful; but the 
evidence we liave, fragimmtary though it is, may be said 
to make it certain tliat neither in his day, nor for many 
years afterwar<ls, w'as the canon of sacred books to be read 
in public w’orship rigidly fixed, and still less were definite 
portions of ►Scri[)ture appointcil to be read on particular 
days of the ecclesiastical year. Traces of the ollicc of 
reader as distinct from that of deacon begin to apiK'ar in 
Tertullian {De /V/r.svr., 41), who makes frequent allusions 
to the public reading of botli Old and New Testament 
Scriptures (dy>o/., 39 ; De /V.r.sc/-,, 3G ; De A??., 9), but sa\s 
nothing that can bt^ construed as implying anything like a 
fixed table of lessons. Towards the end of the 4th century, 
however, indications of a widely spread custom of reading 
the Scriptures according to a uniform and rigid schemo 
became frequent ; and the practice even then was s[K)keii 
of as ancient. Thus Chrysostom and Auguslinc both show 
incidentally that the Acts of the Apostles were [uiblicly 
read between Easter and Pentecost and then laid u^^ide, 
while Genesis was read in Lent. In the. AposOdlotl (.'on- 
stitutions (ii. 57) a very methodical service is enjoined ; it 
prescribes two lessons from the Old Testament by a reader ; 
the Psalms of David are then to be siuig, next the Acts of 
the Apostles and the epistles of Paul, and finally (by a 
deacon or pre.^byter) the gos()els, are to be icad. Tho 
labours of Schulz aiul Tischendorf have brought to light a 
large body (»f MS. (ireek Icetionaries ranging between ihu 
7th «nd the 10th century, from which, when fully collated, 
it will probibly be possible to ascertain with precision the 
order of yearly lectiuiis contemplated within the circle.s b» 
which the Jucumeiits respectively belong. Most of them 
contain gospel lessons <uily ; the re.-^t le.ssons from the Acts 
and the cpi.stles. The Krfiu>feUou and A/mtolns of the 
modern Greek Church has a j)roper gospel and epistle, m^t 
only for every Saturday ami Sunday, but for every day cf 
tho week. The order of (continuous) le.^sons for the five 
ordinary week clays cannot be traced with certainty further 
back than to the lOth century, but thu^.e fur the Sunday.s, 
also for tho most part continuous, can be traced, so far a.s 
the gospels at least aro couceined, to the ^5th, and large 
coincidences with tho Armenian lectionary lead to the in- 
ference that much had been already fixed l)efore 595. Of 
Wcatern lectionarie.s the earlicat is probably the ZtVr 
Cohiitia slee L^^rtlonfirias, which used to be attributed to 
Jerome. On tho whole it docs not observe a Udv* 
but is characterized ratlier by free selection of .suitable 
paf.sage-^ for each Sunday. Next in chronological onler is 
tho^7Vy/y/o, drawn up by Victor of Capua (5tfi); it wjt.s 
, printed by Gerbert in his Monum, Vd, Lltnnj, AInn. in 
1777. It a].so has no trace of Uctlo continaa. The .same 
remark 9ppli s to the Luxiieil lectionary, edited by Mabllloa 
in the De Lltunjin 0^x1 (hi an, (Migne, Patr,^ Ixxii.); it Is 
assigned by Mabilhui to the end of the 7th Century, and 
certainly is not later than the tirno of Charlemagne ; besides 
the usual go.'jpel ami (;pi.itle, it pre.scribcs a lesson from the 
Old Testament. 

The earliest allusion .seeming to imply an order of lectors 
or readers as one of the staiuling orders of the church occurs, 
as already mentioned, in a solitary passage in Tertullian. 
In Cyprian, allu.sion.s much less ambiguou.s are frequent. 
The AyjstolicComtilutiom give a form of prayer to be ueed 


at the oldinatibn of lectors by tbo imposition of hands. 
the modern Greek Church the functions of the Anagnostes 
are strictly confined tp ^the reading of the epistle, that of 
the gospel being reserved for the deacon. In the old 
Catholic Church, the ordination of %ctors was by publicly . 
placing the Bible in their hands, with some such formula 
of exhortation as is prescribed in caVi. 8 of the fourtlv* 
council of Carthage. By the council of Trent the order 
of lector was recognized as one of the minor orders of the 
Eoman Catliolic Church, but it has ub, tfetual independent 
existenco, being regarded nici;rely as a necessary. step in:? 
promotion to a liigher office. " 

LED A. See Castor AND Pollux." 

LEDIUJ-ROLLIN, Alexandre AuGUSTB (1807-1874), 
was the grandson of a celebrated quack-doctor of the reign 
of Louis XV., who took the name of Cpmus, and made a; 
largo fortune in curing or attempting to cure epilepsy byj: 
magnetism. Ho liimseH was Porn in the house of Scarrono 
at Fontenay aux* Roses, on February 2, 1807, was educated\ 
at Paris, and liad just Icen entered at the .Paris bar, wdieu ; 
the revolution of July 1830 broke out. He soon tnadb' 
him.self a great name as an advocate, and was engaged on' 
the re[)ul)Hciin side in all the great political trials of the^ 
next ten yearns. Jfo also wrote many political tracts, and; 
edited mom limn one republican newspaper, SO that wheilbp 
was elecled as deputy for Le Mans in 1841 he was exppciied 
to take up aii advanced republican j^osition in the chamber* > 
From this time to the outbreak of the revolution of Februfl^^ 
18lV he was regarded as the chosen leader <)£ the working' 
men of France, and spoke and wrote in;^favour of libert]^; 
of labour and universal suffrage. It was in tho speeches' 
of himself and his friends Lamartine and Louis Blanc at ; 
Lillo, Dijon, and Chalons at working men’s banquets during^ 
the latter months of 1847 that the revolution of 1848 was> 
ino.st (dearly foreshadowed and prepared. When it didv 
actually bretik out, it was Ledru-Rollin who overthrew thoi! 
project of making tlio diicbc.ss of Orleans regent, aud^ 
obtained the nomination of a provisional government. Ini,, 
this provisional government he wat clearly pointed ouiby^ 
his inllueiice among tho working men for the ministry ^of^ 
the iiitciior. When he resigned on June: 24, 1848, ho,^ 
found that his four months of office bad lost him his ola^ 
leadership, as the conscientious performance > of such an- 
office inevitably would, but ho bad the credit of having for. 
the first time established a working mtpm of universal.; 
suffrage, lie tried to regain his old innueuce, but in vain^< 
and at the election of ])rcsident in^ December ^ had but^^ 
370,000 votes. Tho earlier months of 1849 he Sj^ent in 
protesting against the policy, especially 'tbe^Boinan.;policy, 
of the president fwouis Napoleon Bonaparte.a^d his ministry, 
wdiinh nuliiiinated in his moving their impeachment His 
motion being defeated on Juno 12 by 289;j^ on June 
13 headed what he called a peaceful dc|K||^3tQ|^^ and, 
his enemies an appeal to arms, which db 

Ledru Jlollin himself escaped to LondoUi^Jfhfili^ 
the manifestoes of the revolutionary cohi^jl]^. o(^ 
with Kossuth, Mazzini, lliige, and 809 ietiii||^;P« 8 atz^;^|tet^ 
also employed his leisure in writinga worhi]i)|lktho<P^^^ 
d'Awjldvrre^ in which ho attempted tp d0jl|^4^e hoceeflmj 
fall of J'lngland from its aristocratic(^,|^m||f goveimmlM 
and the misery of the loWer clas8es,"t.^fffiW fie‘li»,tu|faw.^ 
to Paris, but though elected in three refused) 
to hit in the national assembly of 

.sonted to sit for the departmentV^^^r#:4n^spQke at; 

length on Juno 3 on an electond 

great aim and achievement of 

'rhe effort was too much f^. ttWdtty 

weaker and weaker, and^d|§J™StrpeC|eml^ 

Perhaps the best 8ucciqpt,j|j|^|^^^^ ■ 

political po8itioi.jA^t)i[ii^i!^ii:^^^ 
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‘in tbe of Victor Hugo at the 
. Weiliiig of hie buet in P^re La Chaise: “ Lbnis Blanc was 
the apostle of the; revolation of February, Lamartind tj)e 
oratbr, and Ledrtt-BoUin the tribune." 

The Dtsmira polUiqwi et ierUa divers of Lcdru-Rollin w<to 
published by his widow Li 1879 ; his Dicndence d* AngUkrre was 
published in 1850 f and an^account of his political position is to bo 
found in all histories uf the revolution of 1848. 

LEbViKD. JdHir (1751-1789), traveller, was born in 
Groton, Connecticut, tU.B., in 1751. After vainly attempt- 
ing to settle do^n to the study of law and theology, 
rLedyard adopted tho life ff a seaman, and, finding Lin 
way to London, *^was engaged in 1770 as a corporal of 
marines by Capt^n Cook, for his third voyage of discovery. 
On bis return iif ‘ 1778 Ledyard hml to give up to tho 
Admiralty the ^pious notes he had kept, but was never- 
theless able t6‘^publish»a somowliafc meagre narrative of 
his experiences^ (Hartford, U.S., 17s:i). Tfo continued in 
the British service till 178'J, when, his ship being oil* 
Long* Island, he managed to csrjip'\ Ledyard returned 
.to Europe again* in 1784, Ins [».npo\; being to obtain 
the moans of fitting out an e.xpeditiou to tho north-west 
coast of America. Having failed in Ins attempts, he 
decided to reach his goal by travelling across Europe and 
'^ia. On his arrival in Stockbolin (L7r^(>) he attempted 
‘tO' cross to Abo in Finland on the ice ; ’ nt, meeting with 
open water, he turned jjpek, walked fill the way round the 
head of the gulf, down through Fitiland, ami on to St 
^Petersburg, where he arrived in ^Farcli 1787 witluiut 
shoes or stockings, and peniiiles.s. ife made friend.^, 
however (among others Pallas), and got permission from tho 
Government to accompany Dr llrown, a Scotch physician 
, in the Uussian service, to Siberia. Ledyard left Dr Brown 
,At Barnaul, went on to Tomsk and Irkutsk, then visited 
ii^^ke Baikal, and, reaching tli(3 Lena, sailed down to 
^Yakutsk, where he arrived on September 18. With a 
^Captain Billings he returned to Irkutsk, where on February 
1788, he wos isuddenly arrested, hurried across Siberia 
j atid^Europe to tho frontier of Poland, and ordered not to 
^•;rBturD under pdrin 0|f death. On reaching London, Ledyard 
befriendeci' by Sir Joseph Banks, who engaged him 
/Oh behalf cf thb' African Association to carry on their 
work of ex!pIoration in Africa. Ills career was, however, 
cut short at Cairo, where ho died on Janiiaiy 17, 1789. 
Ledyard was’ii'born explorer, and, bad ho fallen into good 
.'.bands in gdod tirndj and his energies been pro[icrly directed, 
•would probably, have done gov>d work. As it was, no 
; results of p^roiauent value camo of his \vide and aimless 
• Wanderings. ^'Hfs life, with extracts from his journals, was 
written. 'by Jai^d Sparks foi the Library of American Bio 
graphy (1828)|Jiand is also published separately. 

^ LE£!| NX^BAiiifXBL ((?. 1650- 1092), dramatist, was tho 

'.son of Dr Lee^ TIattleld, Hertfordshire. He 

studied at mestmihstor Sclmol and Trinity College, 
^ OambHdge.\^/;^ter essaying the profession of an actor with 
flight'' wrote several tragedie.s, tho best 
Qiteots, 1077, and ThaHUmus, 
He alld'i^aifested Dryden in producing (Edipns and 
: o/ From 1081 Ui 1088 he was an imnato 

'>^'*Bedlam, ancKy^erwards until liis death ho was subject 
^;.'wHntecmitte6t^M|^ck8 of insanity, 'riiough ho wrote tho 
9/ 1689, and ft 10 Massat ve of Paris in 

1990, he WM ^Shflalter years dependent chiefly on charity. 
Ho died 1692,* not in 1090 as is usually 

e^ted, the'fegi^^f$f> Bt Clements Danes church giving 
date of hb'btmll^ the 6th May. Tho dramas of Lee 
®J®^^ ^ur8e tlie artificial stylo characteristic 

Of the perl^, anj^ display occasionally a tendency 

- totravgjj^^toej btit they nevertheless contain many 
/ utiaMMs AS --StidiSfitfdfemess and grace. 




LEE, Btchart) Henry (1732-1794), an American states- 
man and orator, born in Westmoreland county, Virginia, 
tJ.S., January 20, 1732, was one of six distinguished sons 
of Thomas Leo, a descendant of an old Cavalier family. 
After obtaining the foundation of a liberal education in 
England, and sjiending a little time in travel, he returned 
to Virginia in 1752, coming into possession erf a fine 
propeity l(ift him by his father, and for several years 
a[»[»licMl liiiiLself to varied studies. At tlie age of twenty- 
fix e ho was ap[»uint(.(l justice of the peace, and soon after 
was chosen a dclegalo to the liouso of burgesses. He 
kept a diffident silence during two se.'^s ions, his first speech 
being in strong op[)nsition to slavery, which ho proposed 
to discourage, and eventually to almlish, by imposing a 
heavy tax on all furllior ini[)ortalion‘4. In 1704 Lee had 
applied f*»r a c,ollectorshi[> uiuler the Stump Act, which 
alferwanls the di tei ruined Imslility of the colonies, 

but oil rellexion Ire regretted dning r-o, and became ail 
j^outspitken pmniotf r of tire irnLst extreino democratic idea.s. 

In February 1700 h<3 orgnnizi-d an associaliou in West- 
moreland, in accoidunce with Patrii k ILnry's bmiou.s re- 
Boluthm again.st tire Act. At the wintir ses ioii of tho 
burgesse.s in 1700, J.ee, witli the ai<l of Ikitiick Henry, 
succeeded in carrying tire Innist' upiui a le.-t ipiestion again.st 
lire united ari.stoei:ilic elfineiits of the tnhmy. In 1707 
he spoke eloiprcnlly against the acl.s levying «luties upon 
tea ainl other arth le.s, and in 1708, in a letter to John 
Dickiu.son of Fimnsylvania, lie made the suggestion of a 
private c()rTe.s[)ondence among the friend.s of liberty in the 
different coloirie.s. I.i'i! is sail! aLo to have oi'iginalud, in 
a conversation willr fellow burge^^i's in 177'h the plan of 
an intor-eulonial or so-called Lonliiieiital congie.>s, whicli 
was carried into etfect luxl }eiir. At tlii:? congress in 
Fhihuk*l[»hl.i in 1771, l.ee is said to have [)enne:l the 
nd«lress to the king, and is known to have prepared that to 
tho people of Biatidi America, togetlur with the second 
address to the people of Great Britain, directed by conero.Sii 
in 1775, both of wliicli hit among tlie nn»s^ elfectiNt [)a[»er.‘i 
of tiro time. On Juno 7, 177f>, instnn ted by the Virginia 
house of biirgi'sses he iiilroduc(.d in cciigie.".^ tire re.^olu- 
tions deehiring “ lliat tlu“;e united cnkuiit s are, ami of 
riglit ouglit to be, fi*ec and indi [leudent states, that tliey 
are abM)lvevl from vdl allegiance to the Biiti^h crown, and 
that ail [»olitieal connexion between tln nr and the state of 
(li'cat Bnl.iin is, and ought to be, totally di^soIve<l.’' Lee 
was in congi'ess in 1778 80 and 1784 nml was oiio of 
the fir>t sen Ltor*s cho^^eii fi’om Virginia aft* r the adoption of . 
tiro federal constitution. Though ."ti'oiigly oj 'posed to lire 
adoption of that constitution, owing to wlrat he regarded^ 
as its dangerous infringenicnt.s upon the independent pow’cr 
of tho States, ho accepted the place i»f .seieitor in hope of 
bringing aluuit ainondirrerit.-;. He became a warnr uj>holder 
of ^^^lshington^s admin kt ration, ami Iris prejudices against 
tho con.stitution wm-o lar'gely rciiaived by its W(>rking in 
practice. He r-etiivd from public life in 1792, and died 
at (Tiaritilly in Westmorelainl county, June 19, 1791. 

See .1/. //."/'/v, by hi^i giaiitbori h\ H. L» e, 2 vols., 1.S25. 

LEF, loMU’.uT Ei)w\\i{i) (1807 1870), general of tbc4*oii- 
federate States army, and one of the greatest of moilvrn 
coiirrnandei’s, was born at Stratford, in We.-tmoreland 
county, Vii’ginia, on Jairiiary 19, 1807. His father*, (b iieral 
Hairy Lee, better known in tire War id Independence as 

Light II oi\so Harry Lee,’* and afterwards gi»\* ino f 
Vir'ginia, was the son of a cousin of tbe .subject »f last 
article. lu>l>ert Lee entered tbe military aoukmy at West 
Point in 1825, and gi'adiiatcd in 1829, whin ! e receivul a 
comii.is.sioii in the corps of engineers. When tin: Mexican 
war broke out Leo, who W'as then captain, sr iwid in the 
army under General Scott. He distingiii.d.e.l liimself . 
greatly throughout the campaign, and was brevetted aa 
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colonel for bis conduct at the siege of Chapultepec, where 
he was wounded. In 1852 he was appointed superin- 
tendent of the academy at West Point, and in 1855 he 
was promoted lieutenant-colonel of the second regiment of 
cavalry, with whicli ho served in Texas. In March 1861 
he wa*:; made rolonol of the tirst regiment of cavalry, luit 
in tlie blowing month, learning that his native State had 
withdrawn from the. Union, ho resigned as an officer of the 
United States army, and was forthwith put in couiinand 
of the Virginian force'^. AVhon Virginia joined the Con- 
federacy he was the thlnl of live generals appointed by 
the Southern (^)ngre<';. No ad'.M|iiate opportunity of 
gaining dh^tinetion was atfordod him, however, until the 
begiuning of .lime lSd*J, when lie received eoniinand of the 
army of noitberu Virginia, and eomnieiieed tbe siaifs of 
operations the result of wliicli before the uiuntli had 
closed wis to c*oin[H‘l M'Cle.ll in to abandon tlie .Ni»‘'ae of 
liiehniond. Pollowing ii[) this ad\aiitage and daek'^un’s 
victory at Cedar Umi on August 9, fiee advanced in 
person to lead lli.* ainiy tli.it was being formed on fin* i 
south bulk of th • K’i[»idin; after erusbiiig tliat ri\er he ' 
inriiot 'd upon Pope at ^Maiiissas the disastrous defc.it by 
which tlie Fedet d aimy was compelled to retire within the i 
fortiliL I lines oi Wasliington. Leo now deckled on tbe i 
invasion of Maryl.ind, and advamad to Frederick ( aty, but, I 
being com[»clled to divide lli'^ forces, he Mistained a check 
in the passes ot South .Mountain (Se[iteiiibL-r L‘», 17) which ; 
compeliLd him to ivrov.? the Totomac. Afti-rn vsuks’ 1 
breathing time he buind himself again face to l.ice witii tho i 
Fedei'.d army near Fredericksburg early in XoMonler; on ' 
December 13 the eiiLMiiy, h.iving cro.ssed tho 11 ippah.innocl: i 
on the previous d ly, assiiled hi.s position in streii'jth, but 
was deb-ated with great lo.-^s. 1*1 the follow'ing si»riiig the j 

ho-.tile armies .still faced oin' another on the Jhi[>[»ah iiiiioek, 
but the brilliant strategy of L-e, as exhibited in tin- battles 
at Chancellor^ville (M.iy 2 - 1 ), ag.iinst \adly vuperinr 
forces, re^ulti'd in the letmt (U’ the enemy, while Lc‘* was 
left free to re-unic hl-^ *.hl policy of throwing the hcderul 
fnrec-> 4>n the <leren-i\e liy an advance into lVnn^\ Ivania. 
}Je eiieoiinti rod th • enemy near Cb tty ."burg mi .fuly J, ' 
and decided advant.iges were g.iinerl, but tlie ."trngLde was 
reiiewotl on the two toilowimg <l:iy.s with di^a^tnuis i-on ; 
se.]i.ien<.t'3 to liiin ; ho retii'ated, iiowever, in gn(jd «»nler, | 
and leiched Virginia on the 1 ’Jtli, when the cain[iaigii of 
the }ear [UMcti'-ally 4*l(»"eil. I hat of nn May i, . 

win.:; Crant the F ipidaii ; th(' j-a >a«ge it-elf wn- 

unr* "i^ted, l)ot lii.s .'*iiij>ei|uent progie'T w.i< hotly conte-teii . 
in a "‘ Tie-' of welbtuiiglit battles which did in»t prevent i 
the Feleial guioral from re*K*hing tin* .-onth >ide of the • 
A[‘p'en i^fox. The .siege of I'eter.sbnrg b* gaii in June, ^ 
n!;d ii-t*:.! until Apiil 2, l^do. A wi*k afhaw iids la-j- 
Ml. I '1 ]• 1**^1 w it h hii whuln army, thus a irtnnlly leniiinating ‘ 
llij . iP. In til : '.line year he was elf cted pn ’-nh-nt of 
Ma-'. '..t f/..;* nniver-ity at Lexingtfin, \ irgiiii:j, . 

will h • •.:1: ■ 1 ‘ lin d until hi', death mi (.)cl(.ber I'J, 

Tie.- i.r, ■ f 1,' *•, iiiiiitai'y careiji- biT'lly iiidirat<.d in ; 
thi t * li!'' Iii'tijiy of the I’nited States, and 

wills'll! ji.r t.ith 1 ii)life in that cunnexion. J’o do 
jn't.e- t 1 1j; t vM . ,i lin.iry ability as a general, di.spla}ed . 
U!id.-i ein iiii * ;j: • - ..f I'.^tiLriie ditlieiilty, when hi-i rmAo* ^ 
nien*^-' w*'re ■ Cri-.i !v h.miprird by [> >IitieaI ihm-f ^.-it ies, ! 
as w 11 hyth'- li.' k-t niibnid M*-,ouroe.s, wonhl reijuire an j 
elao.uMt niilMii) in j^.liy ; it wa.s never more nobly I 
thin II. tii*: I'.-t hn}>.l»;ss .‘■tage.s of the fatal | 
Btieggle, Th-- [i.i -'/ml history ot J.r-ii i.-, lost in the lii.story j 
ol the great •aiO'. »/) Am ijr.js national life; politi«*iil \ 
f^*i'-^d^^ arid lo:s al.ke- ai ! ii ,wl flgf-d the disinterestf-dncHs I 
arid purity of ni itiv- hi., -t-lf rlenying Hjn.se of duty, 
and the iinp pining I-a dty with which he accepted the 
xu.n of hl> party. 


LEECH. The medicinal leech (Hirudo medinnalis^ Ik) 
is a species grouped under the family Gnailtobdellidas (with 
a dental apparatus composed of armed, muscular ridges) of 
tho discophorous Annelida, The body of a leech is spindle- 
shaped, and flattened dorsally and ventrally so as to be 
elliptical in transverse section. It is somewhat pointed in 
front except when the mouth is in action, while posteriorly 
it is terminated by a disk or sucker. Tho surface js marked 
by a series of aniiulations reaching from ninety-five to one 
liuiidred, but .such are only cutaneous^ indicated by the 
ganglhi, the .segmental organ.s, the wffiite spots on each side, 
and even by the arrangement of the two outer yellowish 
slripes, for the pi*imiiry segments 
of the body comprise from three 
to five 4»f the.se. The anterior 
sucker (lig. 1, <i) is composed of 
four iiicomplele annuli ami an- 
other .surrounding the mouth, 
while tlie posterior {a') Inw; 'even. 

The e(‘lour of the dorsum is gene- 
rally dull olive or olivV, brown, 
with six }ellowi.sb, rusty, or 
irreenish-yellow^ blinds more or 
less inteiTiipted with black, tbe 
Spots of the liitler being some- 
what .symmetiieally arranged in 
the two tiiUer lows. Th(‘ ventral 
f-mf.ice is .^j>ei‘khsl with bliiok 
.vpoks on a gicyisli ground. Seve- 
ral varii-tii-s occur, according as , 
the (lorMim is ligliter or darker ^ 
brownish or olive, and the vent- 
r.il surface with or witlioiit spots. 

Thu.s Mo<juin-Tiindnn, Dic.^ing, 
and others indieiite six or seven, 
each of whicli again has various 
siilivarieties, ranging from t>vo 
to live. Externally the body is 
iu\e>ted l»y a thin trau.slneent 
ehiliiinns ciiliele, wliich is per- 
forated, apparently with some 
regularitv, by the u[»erturL‘H otp^^ i.~ModldnaI LfCch {Hirudo 
th«‘ gland'. 'riii.s coat is .sllt*d “tier Moquin 

at iiiterv.il.". iJemcith is tho 
hypoderm (epiili jinis of some), 
wldcli 1." mueli liriiier and 
thinner than in ilie Ncmerteans. 

It emtain-^ th iLunent, though vim-mlipalrof 
part of tlie latter intrude.s into 
the subjacent layer, and i.s com- 
[•okm] U.S n.-ual of columnar 
gr-anul ir ci li-j, a liori/ontiil sec- 
tion pre.-enling a somewhat 

i’» gnl o ly :iietjl.iti-d aspect. Tlaw'- lurronilttcnt organ; dul>» 
Ii... .Jolm .m •.I1U.1L..S tuthevas- .tr.pw t "‘i 

eulaiity of thfi surface of tlio ovui-y of the loft aide; g,miiw;ttlM 
I '-fli, and Fay I ..an ki ‘.‘'ter notes 

tlie e\teii.don of tlio capillaries into tliia layer. The 
l itter has not l>een verified, even in the hypoderm of tho 
Mnmf, though [ueparationa presenting, ^ such appear^ 
ances arc not uncommon. The hypoderm is closely united 
to the .''ubjacerit muscular layer, though^ it can hardly 
be .'•aid with f/cgcnliaur that it is continued into the 
|i.in*?njliytna of tin* body. It is this layer and tho cuticle 
which an*, marked by the superficial annulations. Various 
unicfllnlar glands occur underneath the hypodermi in 
particular two chief sets— 'Superficial auA deep. The 
bjuiier are situated amongst the outer (circular) muscular 
fibre.s ami pigmftnt, while tho latter lie amongst the con- 
nective tissue, muscular fibre0| end. vessels that constitute 



T.tiuli»ii itnd Hullvston. a, nnterlni' 
Midler; a', poMti'riur Huckt'i'; 
first lUKl m-cemd pairs of gungliti— 
4 lusoly HpproxtniatL-d ; b', last 
first divcrilculura of 
tho Hlinit'TiTai> (‘iiiiul ; r/, smAl) 
JnteHliiio(ffnfctrui]i‘ul of GratloleO; 


ti-stos; d\ Just pair of testes,- 
ri ", sixth U!.stls displuci'd outwaid 
so as to show Its connexion with 
I lio vus dcfcrCiiB ; r, e', se^nieiitiil 
<»rKAns : ft tnuNcular ductiin cjacu^ 
lutnrius of the left side, leudiuA 
from the veslciila seinlriuils to 
file base of tho flask-simpecl 
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the “parenchyma” between the muscular layers of the 
body-wall and the alimentary canal. It has been suggested 
that the former secrete the ordinary mucus, the latter the 
cocoons. Both open by ducts on the surface of tlie cuticle, 
and it is stated that those in the neighbourhood of tho 
genital segments are enlarged at tho time of oviposition. 
In the Nemerteans it is the homologuo of the leech’s 
hypoderrjo^hich secretes tho eiivelopnient of the ova. 

The muscular layers consist of external circular fibres in 
several strata, between which tho hypuilerinicglainls, pigment- 
cells, and vessels intrude. Wlieii this coat is examined in thin I 
superficial (horizontal) socti(»fis the fasciculi are observed to 
be separated by intervals. Ot her circular fibres occur within 
the longitudinal layer. The latter luuscles form the great 
mass of the body-wall, and are gn)U[)e«l into various bands 
by the connective tissue and radiating imi^cles. ^Hie latter 
pass directly from the dofsal to the ventral surlaca^ laterally, 
and thus become vertical fibres ; and they arc very well 
seen in N^epkelts, where they foi.u*l\'iir or rive conspicuous 
bands between the circular layer dor.s.dl; and ventrally, and 
thus appear to liave :i considerable .nllu in detcniiining 
the shape of the body. The oxtensiblj* snout, present 
muscular structure analogous to that )f ‘the tongue in th»i ! 
higher animals, and it is capable of e\(‘n more extensi\e 
and varied movements. A cumplex sirie* of imisclcs 
(circular, radial, and longitudinal) exi-ts .n cnimexioii with 
the posterior sucker. JThe muscles of tlie Icecli an* iion- 
striated, and are formed of Jong spiiidlc-celK with nuclei. 
The locomotion of the leech is ellVctcd by tlie alteryide 
attachment of the suckers, or liy swimming tliroiigli the 
water like an eel. It is fond ol \v:i\ing its body to iind 
fro in the water when attached by its [posterior svieker, ami 
this would certainly aid the am’ation of the blood in the 
superficial vessels. 

There is no special body-e:i\i(y, tho blood-vessels and 
connective tissue ulono oceurnng bel\Neen tho imiseh's and 
the digestive chamber, llollcston sp‘ ;iks of dh^cpiincnts 
between the digestive dlvciticula, that between tlie last 
two not being prolonged to the. ganeiia. In tlic liistnh>i:y 
of the leech an important juirl is played by the connectiM? 
tissue, which envelops all the organs, traversrs the 
muscles, and is filled in certain ]>laccs and in its cellular 
elements by brown granule'^. ^loivover, certain i»f the-e 
cells are stated by Ray JjaukcNfcr to form the walls of tho 
blood-vessels. 

Suctorial The inferior surface of llic snout constitutes a .‘-poun 
shaped cavity loading into tin* mouth, wlddi tlnis with its 
marginal lip is capable of b>rining a inoi^t etiicient siu-kcr. 
At the junction of the bucetd with the pharyngi-id region 
are a median dorsal and tw'o l iteral [Udinincnl scniicircnlar 
or sometimes slightly hatcliet-sha|*cd elevations, wliicli in 
contraction fit into pits in the wall. On the free edge of 
each of these muscular cushions the chit iiious buccal lining 
is lurnished with a closely arranged and microscopic serii's 
ot tr-insverse proce.sses (eighty or ninety in number), each 
of which somewhat resembles the mid<llc valve of a Chitim 
or tlic upper jaw of Phyna. They are arranged indeed 
after the manner of the ridge lih .s (»f a roof, tlie lateral 
pieces sloping dowiiwaird on each side from the j>romiiient 
median point These angular transverse plates are set ki- 
tatad by a well-marked interval^ and they comnicneo as 
small processes. They arc distinctly calcified. It is the> 
organa, mounted on tho three muscular cushion?;, which 
cause the somewhat triradiate waiuiuls, and wldcl* may pa<s 
^rough the true skin to tho cedluhir tissms a feat wliicdi 
Poupart’s notion of suction could Iiardly accomjilish. 
Great ambiguity seems to run tlin)ughout text-books on 
^18 subject, and yet the figures of liramit and iMoquin- 
Taudon represent the condition very fairly, though some 
appear to have mistaken the lateral view of tlie muscular 


cushion for a “horny jaw,” These teeth can only act 
cii liume with the muscular pad on which they arid 
have not the individual movement seen for instance in 
the long hook-renvs of certain polychintous Annelids. As 
Leuckart and others liavc sliown, each of ■ these muscular 
cushions has a iiio.st complex structure, 'lire suiierlicial 
fibres are fur the most part oldiipie, Uie ccntraUvertical 
(that is, at riglit angles to the teeth) and cut into lamellai 
by tiaii.'jvei'se fibres. The whole forms a very cfiicieiit 
motor apparatus for both cushion and teeth in all their 
varied fuiiclioiis. 

lire mouth oiiens into tho lilim-yiiy, the structure of Organs 
which, as in (dher b'//o///.>A./f ///./.r, dillers e-isciitially from ^1" 
that t'f the l!}/ f/nrh>tltih Ih lr, In ordinaiy contracted 
pi‘e[iarations tin; • eiiti.d c:iii:d in lioiit is eitliiT triiiligular 
or triradi.iti*. riitertiiilly it is (■o\LUvd by the eiiticular and 
tire tongli by podciaiiic liV-’J-s fn»iu which the radiating 
muscles [nis.', to tho boil\ w.ill, llir .''[race I'ltweeli tliu 
liyt'odorm and the t-liorrj circidur liia*- "t tin* organ being 
oeeu})ied by reeiilarly d loM.mtiidmal lii-ri'S i‘las[)eil 

by the radial tibn. The mi'M idar laNor of tho 

body-wall occur-i tuitvido the ton ::oiiie. d he eiitiro 
arrangement i- wi ll :idu[iled lor dilatiiej, sliorteniiiL', and 
lengthening tl ' camd, and ptufonning ; '.t the complex 
a«-tioiis of a jioweiiiil ncloii.d a]>p Jiaiii". In the L'lnjii- 
clttJtiit !//•(,) , on the olln r hand, tlie pioliu.-ible ]'io!.o^cis, 
with its intrieate structiiiv and it-, sli' atli, ])levcIlt^ little in 
comir III with tlie toii yoing. The pliiiiynv teimmate.-; in 
tin' ^tomach. an cloi.LatMl ehainbi r having ele\i-n lateral 
dixeiticula. (*• to •' }, wliicli t’-uin dioit [niiieles dii\r-teil 
baekwarti on eieli , idi, with tlie • xiL[»tii'n oi tin* po^teiior 

pair (*•"), which an so laiet* aiid long a^ to be ulino.^t in 

apportion wli n intended, and luaily b» Jcaili the tcr- 
mimdioii ot the I* ly. I’nuii tii lafurcalii n the 

canal projier (••') is ontiniuil as a MUnew h it Mnail tiib*' — to 
ei I in an ann-. on tlu; d.a.-um, iinim-li.. in tn'nt t't tluj 

po-tt lior ^ucl:^ r. 'llte inin r .'-uit.iM* tlo .diniLiitai y 

can il islimiib\ a mnint'>l\ giamdn iMiie. S.i'i\arv 
glaml. havi* In en dcM-iibod by vniou-. ai;U • v- ii- .-i U'.il 
nr tlic p.in nchyina ont^nle the jih ow m . ni l t! ' i endjcr 
of lai ge ;:i .inul ir gl.inds in thi^ iren'ii i- c(rt..iid\ ii'i.it. 

1 d';i 'ti*'!! ''ccni:'* to be slow in h. t ■ hr-^, and le;d 

them witli bliM'd only once in nionlhs. Il i.'^ well to 

remend' u lli.it the aliim ntaiy canal 'id.iins m 1 in tlio.-e 
bnuielit a fiom their natiM maidic^. 

'rim iniwoii'. ^^^tem coimi-t s ol twi nl\-tliice paiis iif N<'we.s 
vrnti.tl iiiiedci, tlic lii^* being ' cted b\ coiiiini-^-ure 

(belwien which llic gullet [la-csl tln-Mipra 'e-'»phageal 

or c-i'ialm g.mgli.i. An inti •nlaloga^tnc 

mniglion '-'I'lul-' hranclies to the ciiitr mini nlai ciishioii 
for the t til, an aiiotiu r on i .i di .'•idi give.-, twigs to tho 
lateial 01 himn. epl .] dies the e> es and 

the clip-: ip'd M‘ime-org Ills. '1 he toiin r, to the umber 
ol ten, :i .'-itu.iled on tlie (Iiiee anti imr s ■grmuits and nil 
tin tilth and uehilis menls the wlmle toiming an ellipse, 
am Iluir .-tiueiuic as bi-iii cai\lnlly investigated by 
l.evili-; ami otliei.-^. Pr II. (lunii obserxes that in 
the loeili they are foiim-d of I’lip shapeil or belpd .'pctl 
di-pie-Moii'^ of tlie .-km, Mirroiindcd by numerous pi. ment* 
celb. The tuiidiis i.^ luini.’'lied witli huge clear cells 
haxing pcMilMr nuclei. They are merely altered epitln lial 
oelb. and arc tound to be. crMitiiiuous with lliein. I’.elw-. n 
those in the a\is of tho mip is a s|iace traversul lo 
nervous iilamont which pierces the fundus. '.M-chlo g 'o 
T.ovdig ihi*' in rxe tilamciil ends in a ti ■ 1 \ •xp '.Md 
]>apillifoim rdcxalioii at the mouth of the cep !i.:[-' U ij, - 
No i-oi nexion lam been found between the in mi ami tho 
celKs. Millie Kdw.irds, again, Miggi‘sts that lln*' * '’ 'fraeting 
cellules arc very like the primordial cellule-, ol i .c refract- 
ing cone of the reiimd compusito eye of iiiMut-’. Near the 
^ XIV. - Cl 
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mouth of tho cup Ranke figures retinal cones (Glaskdrpcr- 
kugelnX which are arranged like nervo end-or^ns in a 
mosaici on a flat extension of the optic ganglion. These 
cones are very like those of tho vertebrate eye, consisting 
'of a soniewliat rounded granular body, (‘luinected at the 
•base with a nerve filament, and having a clear, stiflp, roddike 
projection on its outer jiart. Dr Gunn has been unable to 
see tliese cones or flic termination of tlie oi)tic nerve. The 
wall of the clear cell is very thick, aiul the “nucleus” is 
gem rally scon tt) be an inward projection of this wall 
ending in a knob-like enlargement. Where it appeals 
free, that is probably duo to the plane of section, the side 
or end of the knob being severed from its connexion. 
Besides the cells having this in\Naid [>rojectioii of the wall 
there arc others containing highly refractive spherules like, 
oil globules, liaiike observes how little these “ optic cups ” 
ditler from the loiicli or tu.'^le organs seat tered on tho snout 
and sides of the animal, and lie is of opinion tlnit tliey j 
probably serve cijually for the tliri'c kinds of sensory i‘er* 
ception (sight, taste, and touch). If Ranke's account is 
correct, and if the cone-mosaic situated at the mouth of 
the cup bo directly .stimulated by the rays of light, it is 
difficult to account for the fuiiction of the large clear cells, 
and more especially the [u'gineiit around. From the position 
of tho pigment it, cannot fcrve for the isolation of Jiankos 
elements, and It can hardly be required for tho proveiitimi 
of tho confuv‘'ion of images. Yet by its presence thee\o 
of tho leech is distinguished from the adjacent aiuk very 
similar toueh-organ.s. Dr (.riinn is of o[uniuii that the light 
acts on the jiigiuent, ami dovelo[)s some form of energy 
. whieli atb.M'ts tlio cmitents of the ctdl, when' a stininlus 
is communicated to the nervo. Uiiforturately a utivoiis 
connexion with thcso cells lias not been found. 

Tho three anterior [i.iirs i»f ventral ganglia {h) coalesce 
nto a single ma^s, and in tho same way tho last largo 
ganglion (h ) is composed of seven. The ordinary ventral 
ganglia give olf two branch* 's on eiieli .side, one of which 
Las a .small g.'inglion Jcvtlopod on it. Tlio penultimate 
ganglion semis utf only a .single branch on eacli side, whihi 
tho last gives olf from seven to iiiiio for the supply of 
> the posterior sucker. The nerve-cells, as usual in these 
ganglia, are chielly external, and the libroiis region internal, 
while the wdiole i.s surrounded by a neurilemma. This 
system has been the subject of many elaborate researches, 
amongst which those of Leydig and llotfmaim are conspicu- 
ous. A ayni pathetic or azygos nerve di.scovcred by Brandt 
runs along the ventr.ii .surface of the dige.'.ti\e tract. In 
development it i.s found that in many lceche.s tho long 
cord.s are urigiiially .separate, but aftei wards come close 
tugethiT so as to resemble a single coiinecliiig cord. 

Ciwttla- 'I’he circulatory .sy.stem pre.^eiits a median dnr.^al, a median 
tiou. ventral, and two large lateral longitudinal trunk.s, all 
an.istom.hing with each other, and giving olf numerous 
, ' » braiiclu.-'v t*; the nm.scular layer of the iiie.-.odLrm and various 

internal organs. Th*i median .sinus in the head .siirrouinls 
the ganglia and iesoi»hageal ring. It has a \entral develop, 
ment in the rest of the body, whore it enclo.s(;s the 
alimentary ean-d an<l tho gangliated nerve-cord. The 
blood- vc.-.v:R have a well marked sy.stojoand diastole — from 
eight to tun tiiii*.^ p- r iniiinto. The lliiiil i.s red, and devoid 

Corpuscles. (;].l obsuivcrs noticed the finedy reticulated 
condition of tlie int* gnimmts wlion tlie vc.-v.sels were injected, 
but, as formerly iioIu mIj ve.-*Mds could not be seen in the 
hypiclerm proper. The m ti vi* t*) and fro waving movoment.s 
of leeches in the w.iter when attached by the posterior 
sucker are probably connected with cutaiieou.s rest>iration. 

No part of the leech has caused more di.scii8.sion than 
the r.eries of seventeen pairs segmental organs (^, c') which 
occur in aline external to the tc.-.te.s, and alternating in posi- 
tion with tlieiiL Some cori u'd-jred them respiratory, others 


excretory, wLile a few connected them with the reproductive” 
system. They consist of a muscular saccate ciliated Organ ' 
which communicates with the exterior near the posterior r 
part of each primary segment,^, and extemall^/of a loop* 
shaped gland, labyrinthine in struciuro, one end of which 
opens into tho former sac, while cafcal process is prolonged 
on each of tho tostes in their region. : (fu minute structure 
it has been found that tho cells which copstitutOrthe gland * 
arc all penetrated by ductules, which, . however, do not 
communicate with tho large duct in thef^is of all the lobes 
(Bourne). The gland i.s surrounded by an elaborate plexus 
of blood-vessels. These organs, are in the embryo preceded, 
in the pn.<teri(U‘ region of the body, by three pairs of looped 
canals, whieffi disapiiear before the permanent ones are ' 
developed. ^ ^ ; 

Tlic W'vAi is heniuiuhroiUto, hut congress of different individuals Repro* 
is iRsrs.s:iry for iv[tn)(hii tion, iiiid thcrofcfter sperinatophorcR, which ductioDi 
have a.sprcinl tMncriii.i,', aiu found in tho respective vagina?. The • 
inah* oig.iiis (M'UKist of ww introinittt nt apnaratus (/i) wiSi a musen*. . 
i Isir and glandular basal .slrui iiiro (</), inia a diict (/) on each side , 
frntu the /v-.s/Vi/Af srjnuhdis. The luitcr has a vaa deferem connect^ ' 
iugit with tin; ninu globiflm- Ivsivs tr7, d\ &c.) ranged along 
j cavil si*h; of the b.ulv, oiiu of which is displaced outward at dr^ 

I Thi* introuiiltont org.iii n adics the exterior at the junction of thA 
I first aiul sci'oiid sixth of body (between the twenty-fourth andV 
I twciit) -filth lings). 'I'lic female ajiparatus is placed in the segment' 

I between tli*' bei*iiii;il vc.siclea and the first testis, four annuli inter-' 
veiling Let ween the respeetivo .sexual aiiertures. The external 
I njuning of this system (bt'iweeii the twenty-ninth and thirtieth" 

: niJg>) leads into an 1 sae {j\ tho vagina— furnished with thick 
j luusciilar Walls. A iled o\i*luet posses from its apex thiough,,' 
gl.iiiiluhir ti.^sm‘, wliidi pn>biibly secretes the albuiniiious raatteif’ 

' .viimaiiiding the eggs, ami di\i*ie.s into hrauehos, one leading t6'‘ 
eai h o\.iiy (?). Ill Jhino/ds the ovaries form a coiled filamenti'^ 
and on this the ovarian genus arc budded. The ova nro coimeetCa); 

’ with the iilaiiient hy a thin envelope whieli is drawn out into a 
I stalk, ddiere is no eonl in but the ovarian germs form, 

gloiips of cells. 

j Thnr or four days after eongress the leech maybe ohserved to 
be o*.iitia<*ted above ami below the genital apertures, and an abund- 
ant M'cieiioii is poured out so as to surround this region of tho body, 

1 as ill the Neiueit**aMs. into tlii.s investment the contents of tho 
’ teiiiale oigams and iliLir opaline gelatinous envelopment arc forced. 

, The .'iniui.il ilongates the anterior part of its body, withdraws its 
' he!ol, ami the strueture jii.st mentioned , slips olf as a cocoon con* . 

I tainiiig from five to eighte« n ova, and frcouently showing slight 
j elevations at the ]ioiiit.s tlirough wliicli the liody pissed. T^be 
I eocooiis .m- det>o*.ited ill cavities in the mud during the summer 
! and autumn, uml some seem also to deposit them duiingthe winter, 

' The ovohl cocoons cousiht of a network of Hi»ongy fibres,’ and indued ’ 
havi* been mistaken fm- a .sponge. Tho older authors considered tho 
leech vivijuioms until Noble and Kawlins Johnson observed the , 
foregoing pluiiomena. " ' 

Tbt‘i*‘ is Jiiih* dillieiilty in rearing leeches in Wfinemciit if aL^oh , 
]n<»p< r nifthod is followc'd' and accordingly various leech tanks and brC^Dgi- 
' ixai'Is have been .’onstiueted. Ono of tho lai^est schemes of tho. 
j Mini is a lee<'h farm cjf LJ acres near Newton, Long Island, U.S. 
j Tlie bidding pomR are in oblongs, each of IJ acres lu extent, and 
; feet •)r moie in dt ptb. Tin* bottom is composed of day, and tho 
' margiiH of pi-at, I'lie cocoons are cloposited in peat from 

i June i)ii\Mnd, the ebief enemies Uing niusk-ratSi^ Water- rats, and . 

I w.itei -sinews, wliicli dig the eoroOus.out of thft The adult 

I leeeli( s ;ire fed evci y .six iiioiitlis Oil fre.sh blood placed in linen bags, • 

! susp* ud« *l ill tile wider, it }H also the opinion of jiome that leechM 
' \\bi**li liave been filled with blood mnko good breeders, ’ '' 

In i* g.iril to tliH development of tho Gnaihfi^d^idBf ' 

!»» iha|«s, has been luon* eolupletuly Worked out'tl^ ,^19^0 
the oli.Tcivalions of WoIkt, Lcuckart, 

Iutt«Tare iiii[>ortant), ami, as the ^'>Vmer vefjMStoh 'i^nlhlWWf 
latter, except ill the presence of cilia in interiorM^jf 

bri*'f notice of it will .siiflico. Butschli descrSbSSfthe usual dilpi 
sions of the egg.s, which nwal not be glySA* ^ eBpedaHy 

an eX' ellent .suiiimuiy is to bo found in 
Enifn'ijnhxjij. According to these authors tftSijeBfftvhichconstitutj 
I the l•|liblil.st give origin to others which hypoblast ind 

viteiii,,,. spheres. . Two patches of mblslft^^wditolly spi^^ 

. the vitelline, hplicrc.s. Tiion the hypoblMf Cfilll 
i a .space Imui tided behind by three vitcUinjik'Spjptos an^in Wpt hy 
I the epiblast of the unterior end# At thn'Wues of ,the h|^bwt ws 
1 iiie.soidiLst has become eatablishedi^pH)TifWy^ twcilntswl bands. 

I The hy iiob iast cells range themselvos rbimd n central cavityiinpwasft 
I and laieonio filled with fockl^olk#^>The mouth, ^d thtwwsJlea 
sophagus are then develop^'dT'nrnlhi.Mv hv PDiblaaths iiivaiaiiaUoiit 
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, ,Vhe itamblost now forms lateral curved bands at the sides of 
/the'^bhdy. The three vitelline spheres become covered with tlie 
llatteneu.cells of the opiblast. The cephalic region becomes ciliatedi 
and the cilia^enter the oesophagus. The cpiblnst develops the 
cuticle, which" is raised into transverse rin^s, without, however, 
having any relation to the true segments of the mosublast. The 
nervous system iap» probably derived from the epiblast, the ventral 
CoM breaking up into a series of ganglia, which ourrespond with 
'the true somites, except that the lirst and last, as already mentioned, 
are cotUposmIII of soveraL The siipra-u:sophagal ganglia arise hide- 
' pendently. The mesoblost prol)abIy takes its origin from the two 
.niosoblastic bands, atiji the segments formed by it grow upward and 
meet in tlu. dorsal lino, and septa are. furint'd between the somites. 
The somatic layer^of the inesobLyiL gives to the iiiiis» leH. Tho 
mesoblastalso gives origin to the cxeretoiy (^ gmental) and gelier.i- 
tiveorgans, and tho vascular system. A deli.Mte musrulat lire, how- 
ever, would appear to be ileveloped iinlepiMnli nlly «>t‘ tlie mesoblastie 
Wds. The mouth and pluirynx nio fuiine l by the epiblast, the 
rest of tho canal by the hypoWast, A\liieh I'lom the lirst has a war- 
like aliape. Tho posterior ^lacciilation (»t‘ tla^ .stomaeh in llinulii 
is ori£[iually unpaired. Tho dental p-ids are fornieil about tlic 
same time as the cyos as protuh* "anees of the oral cavity. The anus 
is developed very laiie above tho posb.‘ior .sucker. In tho emhrvi> 
of Ilirmo LeucKart found three, pair.} of segtneutal organs at the 
posterior end of the. body, cousi.stingofap enl.irgciient fioni which a 
convoluted tube is continued for some (h'siauee backward, and then 
bends forwanl to’ open on tho exterior. Th- anterior ])Jirt is )«iokeii 
upiutoa labyrintluc network, 'fhese ol:^ ? (n-^appear in the idiill. 
The recent researches of Whitman on and of lluliniaini 

have greatly extended our information will to the lli^tology 

and morphology of tho parts in the, emluyo^ )l the. rcccln s. 

The time between tho deposition of llie ov.i and their liatcliing is 
variable, and probably dej^uds, a.s in the ov.i of th«‘ S>flinoiihU\ on 
temperature und other causes. It is s il 1 1 ) ia< m* fi ao tueuty-tiv** to 
»iorty days. Tlie young arrive at ]» 1 • t col.e alon when two yeais 
gld^and become sexually muture at Ihrcc years, ahout nl icli*age 
-ttey become fit for medicinal u^e; tlmr fooil oousi.sts at tirst of 
microscopic organianiH, andafterw iid^, wlwn tbu mouth hasuilained 
'more complete development, of the laiv.e of iusi-els and other binall 
animals. 

There is no annelid that Inw het-n nnui* }u<iTnineiilly hiouglit 
under notice than tho locch, both on uccouni of its use in medicine 
' from very early times, and its fitness for an.a.miical and other in- 
vestigations. The number of tie.ui^. s, in.mguial, historitMl, and 
Structuml, that have been devote 1 to it i^ very conshlciMlde ; cf 
these the voluminous article in lirandl and K.ii/clmrg’.s Mnlicin- 
. ^ wc/wj Zoologic may bo tukou as a type. 

ilioji. •' The leech is the pSiXAa of IlLiodutu.^, Theocritus, 
Nicaudor, and other Greek authors, ami tho Ulrndo ami 
Sanguisiiffa of Plautus, Cicero, Horace, Pliny, and other 
Roman writers. . Ccclius Aureliunu.s mentiums its use, ami 
Qulen and- his successors recointncml its upplication. 
Appiati also alludes to tho latter, ami describes very 
graphically the process by whicli it tills itsedf with blood. 
.It was sufficiently familiar to naturalists both before and 
after the time of, Linnajus, though occ isionally there has 
• been considerable ambiguity in regard to .species. The n.se 
of the leech is mainly for local blood-letting, but in inodcrn 
times the practice has greatly diininlslied ; indeed, in .some 
cities tho druggists chiefly use theni with doubtful eflieiciuy 
in cases of ^'4ncipient gumboil ami in facial eceliynio.sis. 
•They may b^-api^lied to (liny part of tlie adult skin, ami to 
. tho mouth, failco.s, and othg: available inlets by the aid of 
;s‘ft le^ch-glass,. which consists of a tube with a slightly con- 
^traoted aperture^’ and provided (or not) with a gla.ss piston 

Jteh:. the fn China a piece of bamboo 

the saide'^^pairpose. For smdi functions the most 
; spedmeiil^fshould bo chosen (ami, as 8ir Robert 
[^iOhriatispn states, these contract iinnly when sipieezcd in 
.tip hand) ahd kept tor an houaout of water, and then 
nppUed to a i^rtpctly clean surface of skin. Tlicy muy 
also be made tobito by smearing the skin with cream or 
blood, or by* immersing the leech for a minuto in porter or 
tepid water. E^b fills in about tifteoii miiuitos, and 
draws^from 40 grains of blood, or, including that 
afterwards^.pbtaine^ by fomjantlng tho wound, about half 
sn ounc^ tn young children they should never be placed 
paM^ wbere firm pressure cannot be applied. It was 
prepare the leeches that had been 


used for further action by sprinkfing a few grains of salt 
on tho snout, and stripping them gently between tho finger.^ 
BO as to cause them to eject tho blood. Thi.s plan is not 
now adopted, and rightly so, since various diseases miglit 
thus be communicated. They certainly can bo applied 
four und five times in successioii by placing them in 
vinegar and water, and afterwards in a vessel (wflich the 
French call a domestic marsh) with turfy earth ; but they 
draw less blood (ui tho Fifth uciasioii. Should the hmmor- 
rliage from tlie wuiimls (;is in ccitain constitutions) prove 
severe, it may be staumln d by tlie application of vinegar, 
Solid nitrate of silver, a hot wire, or a hot solution of 
alum, or by acu[»undiiiT. If a leech by accident be 
iSwalhoved, a pretty .‘'irnng '.olution of common *ialt, ora 
glissfiil or two of wine m,iy be taken. Instead of tho 
actual leech an in.stninient c:ilK*d an iirtitieial leech is now 
sometime.s used. This enn^i-ti nf a simill sharp steel 
cylinder (worked by a spriiiL:) with wliieli a eireular incision 
can be made tlirou:.;]) the .skin, and a i^d.iss cylinder capable 
of being odiaiisted by a pi-l«'U worked by a seniw. Caro 
must be taken to move tin* [li.-ton :it abuiit the same rate as 
tho blood flows, ami the edj^o of tie* Ldass eylimler .should 
not presi too tightly, else the tlow is arre.ded. 

Leeches arc iniporteil tnuu Frame ami Hnng:iry, and 
also through Hamburg from Fi.limd ami the Ukiaine; 
they likiiwiso coino from Turkey, AValladiia, Kussia, 
i'Vypb iind Algeria. They arc found in lirit.iin -botli in 
Scuthind and Kngland, but especially in the latter. In 
the Kreneh trade Rordeaux leecln s are preferred : Fo!i<li, 
Swedish, ami Hungarian arc tlio.^c most commonly met 
with in Hiitain. It is diflnailt to c'-limatc the miinbcr of 
leeches mjNv U'^ed. In ISIt) Motpiin-Tamloii calculated 
that tbero wore from tw'enly to thirty millions used in 
France ; a id Leiiekart mentions in that in Lonrlon 
seven iniMions, and in tlie Paii !au hos^iittd.s, Five to .^ix 
millions, were annually em[ili»yed At the great Arnericaii 
Icech-f.irm the avi-iMge sale is one thousaml per day. Tliere 
cannot bo a doubt, however, that the m^o of lec-Ldus at the 
present time is greatly re>trieled— imleeil, the younger 
generation of British medical men .seldom or never pre^'cribe 
them -so that scarcely one will now' be em[)li'yetl where 
one Immlred were a ijuaito-r id’ a eentury ago. Tin's i.3 
very wa ll shown in a note frv)m Mc^-sr^ Dum an, Floiklvart, 
ik Co. of Edinburgh, from whi<‘li it !ip['ear.s that tho 
account for lecche.s snp^died during thri'c months in 
to tho Ih»yal InFirin.iry, I'MinbuiLih, wa.s I'to. This 
steadily decreased until ubjml it ainoiinted for the 

same period only to dd. Sir liobeit Clirhtison 

mentions that tlio price of the bv^'t leeches in 1^15 ranged 
from X 1 to per tlion.'-aml ; twenty years ago they w’cra 
from £H) in £1.-) per thouviiid ; and at the i»re.sont time 
good lei'chcs ro-t about I*'-, ['cr hundred, or .115 per 
thomsaml. 

They inhabit ditches and ponds, with pure running 
w'ater, weed.s for shelter, ami nimhly banks and bottom. 
They are ea[»tuivd l»y nets altir allraeting them by baits, 
or by wmling into the water, and then stripping them olf 
the legs on coming to land, laeclies are prtserveif in 
loose turf or moss c^>n.'^taully mni^tened, or in eartheinvare 
or glass vessels half full of water, covered with glass or 
liucii'gaiize ; and some place a rusty nail, others a cleui 
sponge ill the Nessil, which can be exposed to tho lleht. 
Ill lran''porling them the French “dome.stio imir-'h," a 
ve.ssel with small perforations iuferiorly ami tilled '• ‘Mv 
moist turfy earth or peat made into a stilV mu I, is 
excellent. Sometimes an exterior vessel with a few inches 
of water ks placed round the former. The im-ntliof iho 
vessel is chweil with a coarse linen cloth. I.* ’clic.s Jik3 
many other annelids, live for several years wiihgut food iu 
vessels of pure water. * 
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Classili- T'li© group {Ifindlinri or Disco^thori) may be diviileil into three 
cation, families, viz., Jl?ii/nrhobUi'llids£f Gna^hohdellidtVy ami Branchio- 
bddlulte. 

The Bhynchobdellidae are tlit)so leeches fiiniMietl with a pro- 
* tnisible juolioMi'^ O' bull is ol'ieii exserled if the animal is removed 
from the w.iti r and placed on a dry Muhiee). 'I’his family includes 
the hsh-lci-* lies {l>-hifthunhff>lliif,r^y which have nil anterior and 
posterifii , flicker, .i simj»Ic iiiti-vtinc, and two])airsof eyes. 

Ainoiuol' iln’‘'C <iU‘ I'lM'ii'u/i! tfnntoirtf, L., loiiinl on fn'shwater 
fish*’.-., /' It I /*/•>■/' OSS I tni ihc liolil'iit, anil 7*. r>s/>iriinsy in A\hich 
thcl"'lvha'' literal "aes :nliM\lii'h tlif Mm'd niters, ’riielilst- 
inenln Hied 1,7*. '/''',/<•//•'/; i> a snnewliat l'<MUtiliil .species, and full 
of act is iM'. \\.i\iiiu" Its bndy to and fro, ami lloatini; by aid of the 
e\pa:i l*'d pu-inn'i .sindvi i on tin* .snrt.n e nf tin* \\aler. Another 
wtll-kriiiwn i.e'ias ihi ) is i li.iraeteri/i d by its thick \\art\' 

s\i:i, and f air imt^s to r,ieli si .rinenf-. 'riie best-kiinw n e\ample 
tin* .sk itedei . li (/'. ihHi ii'til'f, L. 1. wliii li IS (dive eidmired and dM''ti d 
with wl.iiisli i^nains. 'I'ln* aiiln ior .sucker is luinislM‘d v ith tKipilla* 
ronml Its edje It .'lillines tn the skin uf the ‘'k.ite, and depovit 
the euri'm-, p.'di. h d Imnv cap-nles, euntaimnix a single e.r»r, msnie 
shell- In t'le '•line .Ml]> 1 - tie' I't mark ilde lieiius fii'inn ht 
will' ll Ills .1 nin.iw nil' hal lei-inn with tin* -e\n:il milii-e at it-. 
jiostni.T pai t, .111 1 .1 si li. s .if inlli d lalt lal appnidain s, the fiim inm 
of w}u..h has Iwen S'lpi* '-' 'I to bf brain hial. Its .stoniaeh i.s .van ii- 
l.tl»-'l. Dm- spe. i. s \Il /- /'y ;./<■'// N, .'>av.) is a in* ''Sin.ite of tin* 
t..ip'‘do or ei"i ti , • r ly "I the .^IedlleIIaIle.lll ; tliis l\:m lu-en the 
.‘'Hbjeet of \'l\ i'itel''-lin‘.' pllier-itV Li \dn.J .ITliI I'e (^lll.lt 1*1 taL"i-. 
Tlif in \l siiht iMiiIy -t Ilf f 'h •>'> 1 1 ' .n\i' liave .'•iiniewliat broad hoi|;es 
iMpilde i't b'dii.; eUl\'*'l d'»’.\ iiw Ii'-l .it tin* niai;4ins so as tu fi.iiii 
a li'dl'AV vniiril jro.iv lor the l<"l;..Miinit of tin* ei^i:;- and lie* 
joun;;. while tie* -le'ni i'. ]"■int'■d. 'I'liey haw I'loin one to Ibm 
p.iir- ot I yes. aal Ti!'-* iln.-^s to i.n.h si\:,niient. 'I’lie doi.sal bloml- 
Vess»d i" rlutii!;!' I 'cii ! let il", .mil tin* nndian ]dood-‘'iiiM-. 

envelop- tin* ilij s*l\'* 'ail'l .iml tile Mlltlal nn\e-Lord.^ Tie* 
stom n li is 1| 01 ' ’e d, ni'l tie .mu- 'ip* ns .ihosi,- the p. -t. ii,»r .mii ki r. 
The -km ill nii!i\ i- w.iil\,:i'ei in tli' <'!• or Ciln.n/I'if't at 
from L ike !> -ak d, tie ■]• im d pipilla* ati* bi’ni-hed with soft p''Uit< d 
pruci '•-.-. so tli.'it in oirdi’i'* tie \ .im -I'lniil'i-c. Tl 'oddiie*: !■ im- 
ho Conmio;i tt ict or^lJl5l^ bur open .it the f.-mah- ]i.ii,’ Tin- 
genital ap'-ilnii > ir h‘t\\i'-n ‘In* t\\< atv-'ittli and t\M nty-sixt ii, 
41lid bi-tW'iii l!i'- • M nth and Iw nt v i ii^dil !i iin;js. 

OVil .IT'- in -'.ni' k' : I iiii'!' I tin* 1 '• 1\ till l-'ilfl.i-l. .'se\i id 
spc' i'-s .ib..;!*i 1 in ’!.■ !.■ hw it. i likts .-md p"»i'i- "I liiitain, .iml 
their i»-ni nk iM- an I ■■. . i* mil at. i*"’n*'‘ d ' li m tiiie is t in m ♦ .1 
of elm i.l dion. .Xm *■ th"-- m.'-t . 'mn.nlv nn t wi’li i- r/,y,./.„< 
li.cu'ti*'/, .'<av. itej. d', v.k ■ ii i , al'ciit an inch in kiiglli, ^n-iurally 



J*,''' *• • , ‘ /'f - . , ; wjiir. ' r>n 5 «.;il view. Failm^^* il. 

* ■ III f) I. 1 . ji.’A’ J.'.Ittrt'i f|, 

‘ ^ ' ,> I L, 1., .1 

iris a .p-MOo * ^ I j nai' li tainted anti riorlv. Two 

<-l'/'. : V a.ipiiM,; i*. !•- ... finr-t, 'I'l ft'- i - a re«li|is}|-hifi\\ n 

b' ' on I . - * o I n * , j ' < r. .i p( I’l im d» si-i i!i(-i| by H f . 

M *■' 't. I •'! Wl.l* -h ' j.i ; i i to.'.t t,i jt. It olt* fi itself 

b. t- i.'.r '.I' K' r. I'; i . - Jt *.(»dv to and fro ill the water, 

'll . 1’ • .M ill - in ! 1 Vt 1 1 1 i - 1 a ii’, j.*,) e-h-eefi. 'f'lie ova rtinl 

yn ; '"ire e JIK' d iri ..noijj, o-i r i . I. niimd -nil: -e. ft eonliaet.s 
' •' ,1 b.di on i'lit It f,,,,.) f,f fluviatiJe and 

hi * .'i,** I'eil'isks ♦ J I' ' l.i ! I . .f I h n V ' hr. fdde-sln 11s). t'h'p'iinR 

ih., Sav. (fi;'. .‘J j- di- tiiipp^i./ d by its gre^isli- 


grecn or pale brown appearance, often with two (sometimes four) 
intcrriipteil dark brown bands along the middle of the dorsum, 
in which arc pale ])apillip, four rows of the latter being generally 
present, 'riie eyes are six in number, in parallel series. I'he body 
is firm, and the erenatuivs at the sides arc never obliterated. There 
jtre six gastric! .sues on each side ; and in, the young the rectum is 
ciliated, d’lu* prnboacis is a cylindrical* organ slightly narrowed 
anteriorly and po.steiiorly, and finely barred W’ith trainsverse strise; 
a feature in (\ hiocuhtta due to the, arrangement of the granular 
nui*leated glanils on its inner surface. It feeds o« PhYnorbis and 
Liiiiii.rus (coil and niiid-.sln!lls). Clejmw* hctcrocUta.y L. (fig. 4), a 
.‘joiiicwhat smaller fonn, is characterized by its translucent yellowish 
j aspect. The dorsum is rather regularly dotted with pale brow’niah, 
-o :i'i to give it a rheekered i(pp(*angu!o Tlio siioyt is acute, and is 
fuinished willi six eyes, the jinlei ior pair being closidy approximated, 
wliile tile two sm-eceding :iie .sepfiratcil by an interval from the 
I Hi-going, and tin* eMs in each pair are at a greater di.stJincc from 
cull othi‘r. 'I’lie di'.;estive (-.ecii are beautiful objects from their 
legul.iiity and eomph-xitv. *l’lie ovja are carried on the under sur- 
li e Ilf the body, it is le.ss m-tive thiyi C\ rortiplawda. Another 
torni very abiimlaiit under Hat stones in similar Inke.s and ])otids in 
•tiiiin I'lacis is c/tjisi/ic 0. F. Midler (fig. 6), a large 



Fij: t>. 

i.Miillci. r>nr il vk-w. SoiiicwhAt i‘iilui^'C(l. 
'•/- .f'l/. n 1’. .Muilii, Will, .. ..\Mtimof young mlhciing to 

til. Mtt.‘,litl.\ iiiltiiKed, as mlhniyg to a glass wsHi-t. 

.-iii'l iiispn iii,ii-ly tinted foiin. It reaelies the length of 3 
im I ami 1.- Ilf Miiii.iis .-hades of green, brownish, or olive, with 
.si\ inw-ot Mliiiwisli iH- wliili.sh spei-k.s, the marginal in all ca.ses 
h , til. I.i.-L'ist, wliili- the loir inteinal occupy jiajiilhe. 'I’he 

• M's .in . 1 dit in hum r in two series approximated in front. The 
^utt. Me. I il", ari'I .iln.ost g' latin body is capuble. of assiiniing 

♦ H'lh-s- sh.ipi ,ind i.s sdim times like acordatc leaf. Ilia gregarioiLS 

in • oiifiii. IN' nt. Winn a spei inieii i.s detached from its own 
••111 -M-I1 m.iv- of lee.'isioii.'dly sefocts uiiotlicr group and fixes 

it-^ilf to til. ghi’vi til iini-e them. ^ Tim young arc borno on the 
\ nti, ! mmI.!!-.- Mi;;. Til. The geiiiis J/mmtnt(tria has two eyes, a 
I' ii-l aijt'-iii.r sm k'l r with the mouth in front, a long pointed ]»ro- 
l- ’ ii', .iii'l li\i nii^s in i-:n h segment. The speciaa (r.jry., If. wexi- 
f .(jid If niji, , nulls] oiein in tlm Mexican lakes and Mouth 
Ami 1)1.1, fl.e I.'i'ttei heiiig um-iI inedieiiifdly, since it is capable of 
p- ml!.i?:iig the skill with its jioiiit^'d prohoacis. , 

lie* SI ‘i.ml f.imilv, Gnathohdcllida. includes the medicinal leech, 
hi -i-h-’i fin mill ml - 1 rn pfit (M. Taiid.) from Algiers,//. jiivti7iu(i 
fioii, .h,;., //. .;,nr„ ( IH.iin V. >tioin China,//. qnvn^tieitfriaUt{M\m,) 
fomi ' \, rind otln rs to he Huli.sequeiitly mentioned. //. decora 
).tli- n itivi- li-i i-htif North Amenea,isiised in.thesanie wayasii. 
iinfli li\. It IS hluisl), with about, twfliily-tw'o roddish points on 

fl 'I'lim .'ind.'i hiteud serie.s of black touchos of the saioe number. 

'Ill* 1 ntr.il Mirhiei* i.-, ruddy with black points. It also comprises 
the g'-nei;i /jihiliiy witlioiii (leuticleH, oml i/asmojns, the best-known 
e'.-inip]f- of which i.s If. mv/r, M. Tand., a kind of horse-leech 
’ 'll i V tioublesonie to horscs, cattle, and eameld, by entering 
their m lil wlieii drinking; and the same disagi-oeable accident 

i oei-uncd to the French soldiers in Egypt, The common horse- 
I \ii*n:\i{Aalmlmiumgulo, Moq. T^nd.), With very slightly developca 
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lateral «roca of the stomach, but with two Ion" posterior cfcea, 
is abundant in British pon<ls and lakes, as also is Npphclis vul- 
garis, L. (fig. 7), a species about 3 inches in length. Its dor.'tum 
is brownish-yellow, often with a conspicuously tessehittMl appearance, 
while the under surface is ]»ile olive. The eyes arc eight— four 
being placed somewhat in a stiniicirclc, and four a short ilistnnce 
behind, wider apart, and u. a d if I'urent angle. It is active nmi rc.sl- 
leas, keeping up an undulating motion of its body when attached 
by th« posterior sucker, apparently as in tlie PhnNodorith:, to pio- 
mote rcfcipirhtioii. It also swims on edge throiigli the. water like an 
ccl. The skin is exceedingly sensitive; to the vapour of ehlorofoim, 
W'hilo iho contact of ^ single drop causes tetnuie eouvuKions, and 
the atinciiu dies, quite ligid. The digestive is nearly .siiiq*! 
and there arc no buccal tc<;th. »The dorsal liIood-v« el i^, .absetj 
The ova arc deposited in a horny (‘apsnle ii\< d Inn i/mii. illy tj» 
aquatic structures, and it is eurious th.tt liiim.i us di .-eiilu d it 
hemipterou-s in.sect under the name of i’< ficua. On 

Bergiiiann’s paper in 

taijalla or enjlanica, a j 

laiid-lecch about aiiinch t'm- 7 .— aV/i/jm'm n.irsii uw. i 

in length, is a great ..■niare«i. 

annoyance to travidlors, espeeiall^ i tin* i.iiiiy i, attacking 
men and horses when Journeying i niigli tlte w.mkU and . 
nud causing considerable iniuun i tjnm lutes. 'l’he\ mm 
in troops out of the grass and d id I'.iv. n, .iml one eainml h*.n 
the gravel in the gardens iuiome jilae. ^ wiili.mt bein/ attaeke<L 
JjeccTi-gaiters, therefore, are worn by in.inv n-id' Hts toi jnoteetion. 
A similar form occurs at an idi N.iiion »jf inoo b-t i in the I’lnlip- 
ninos, and othcr.s in .lava .ind Suniiiii i; .ml Sir .losepli Honker 
found them at u height of 11,()()() te. i nn tfie llim.d.iyus. L.md- 
leeches also exist in Australia, .l.q'-.n, .md ( bili, wln i.- vii\ b w 
occur in the water. They frequent pl.nit'., truiik'^ t>f tre«s, and 
shrubs, us well a.s gra.ss. An eyeless l«-' el), ralle I TupJihdnh in- 
habits the suhtcrranean waters of the r..ir.idl,i e ne in lliiiig.uu An 
allied eyeless form, tJytiohlrJla lundn'ir'Hdfi^ < biilie, wlmdi w.is buiiid 
by Frit/ Muller in Brazil, livc.s lu dump earth. It lias a slender 
s])indli;-sha]Yed outline. 'I’he exact |m*o1i*oj of tlie gig.mtie Mnrro- 
bdrila I'lddiviium of Filippi, a Sniitli Ami'iie.in b<-eli imuoning 
about 2.i feet, is unccrtani. It i.s e^el. ss, .md h.i.s rndthei lips 
noi teeth. It probably lives in damp e.n th, and feeds mi earth- 
woriiis, 

III tbc third family, Branchiobdellidi^, the irregularly aiiinilateil 
body is elongated, somewhat e\liudii<al, with a bilnbid i\elivs 
snout, and a sucker at the posterior end. 'I'liere is no piobnsus. 
but th« pharynx has two fiattened edentate p.ids\dois.d and veiitrah. 
The bouy IS provided with a eolom or bodv-c.ivity, an imiiMial 
feature in the leeches. The alimentaiyeaii.il i.^ simjile. Theie 
only two longitudinal vascular trunks a dorsal and a veiituil, the 
former showing a dUatatinu behind the eephali«’ brauehes. some- 
timea termed a heart. Two pairs of seguieiilal organs are pn-seiit, 
•ho posterior pair of which uro modified for tin* eonveyaiiee of the 
ovarian products to the exterior ; for tin* o\iiries, whieli an* situated 
tar back, discharge their contents inbf the bodx -em ity. The best 
known are Jlratuihiobdcllaaslaci, Odier,}ind li pantsiftr. He nle, w hieli 
occur as ectopiirosites-^tho former (smaller) mi tin* biaiuhiie, the 
latter under the tail and on the. unteiiu.i* and eyes, of the iTayfish. 
^fyzobdella, Ijeidy, and Trwnoccp/m /tr, '(lay, are allied fAnns. * 'riic 
latter is a curious Chilian leech having five iligi tale pioies.se.s .at- 
taelicd to its anterior end, behind which a pair of eyes and tin* nioiith 
are sitaatciL ^ A sucker exists fYOsti*riorly. In the same family are 
placed the aberrant types AeanthoMcHa and IlistriMitltt, “l’h« 
fornier is charaoterizou by a soinewliat flattened s]*indle-sbni>eil 
body riMombling a Qephyreaii, bluntly pointed in front, furiiishc 
with minute hooks near i)io aiiU»rior end, and a iwstorior sucker. 


The A, pahdiim, (riubc, a fi.sh-parasitc from Juicily, is au rvainpl*. 
The latter are remarkable in lliegionp m i < mg 

'Ihecions instead of InTiiiaphrodite, and somewhat n-smublr m (uiN 
line grute.sque ins«*(.*t-lai va*. The peculiar beak-like ln-.id fitt. .1 lor 
.suction, tin* jointed body, and the pair of po.sterior sin k« i avi^ 
ehar:n-t.-ustic. They an ec!o]tarasi1es»ou nirtiine eni-.(;nr: thus 
Ilidnotidrllit ftftmnri, V.m jiyiiedeii, oeeiirs on llie lob-d*i, :md 

//// fjii otlii-i j{i'< iij tid'^ ' >• 

Koniieily f'lhtiK IJ<t .i.'i 1 h'nhJnl, \s«*n* iinduded im-l tin 

leech'*-, but they seiMii tn he more eiiM'M'lly loe.ile'd .iliion tin 

Ti't 1. util kit(lv M.tl.n l',t was aPo (loi-^id'i* 

of tin* gioup, but its i.p 11 it. 

id d v.-!.)piiiejil point il '.wl nti/m. li.ite lyp* alii, d to tin 

XelUeinMljs. 

'Iln* fnlliiwiiii: -Aotk'i I'fli’ .1 lo 

“.'III’'. «,t I’ll. • • »• ■ ivjj .li.ln.^t.n. 

n,/ t'u /. . I/., /.w.'o.//.', 

, Moi|M 1I1- I IMi’.i'M. 
l.Sli»; U. 1.1 IK k It. /’/ 


I I’llv -0 
i\\ «. .1.) 


Lh..K(MI, .)t)iiN ( >17 t L»‘iii;il (d tliii 

lininnnms «li:ilt.-ni( ii >1 mii it.i.t!!i oni jn Lniidoii 

nil tin* ‘JDtli nf An II 't li>l7. 1 I, ;i ii.it Im' of 

Jrcluiicl, was tlij bimilmil d ,tb .• Ijoii-cnii 

Luilgate Hill, “a man,' )ii tin* 1 i| ibo'C who 

knew him, “nl tin*; i‘ulture, a pnd* iiinl Slmki -pt ui i nu anil 
a lliui\»ii!:li gcnlliiimii.” Hi im inb«l fi III 

tlic family id till* fainmi- lliibin y It w i> fimii 

Iri.s father that Lem-h inh iltiil liI-* skill with the p* mil, 
which he began lo ii-e ut \ \eiy i.nly a;je. Wbt.n lie was 
only tlirec, lie ^^a^ di'C-.M » il by Fbi xin iii. wlm hrol mlh. 1 
on hi^ |•:lreIlts, Mated on is iimtln i s km e, tli.iwin/ with 
much giMMty. The .Midp er prcnmiiiei il hi-. -k».lih 1.' be 
wondcrlnl, aililinL% “ Doimi 1. 1 him bi* ei.imp« d w Illi le-.'ims 
in ilr.iwing ; let his geidii- t. llow it.s own l-eiit , he will 
a.stonish tin* World," an eUiii w liicii w .‘*ti t«»l!»‘Wed. 

One of hi.s I .irl> prodiicli.‘;i-, a mail-c.i icli, < w:-ii lie 

was si.v }e:ns I'ld, is .dready liiil «d’ snrpii-ii ui .md 

variety in it' galK'pin-g l^oi -« v. lii -h w.i.n i due iti d at 
C'luuti'ihoii^e, wlure 'J livU kei .ly, hi.s lileloiiL^ Irii ml, w.is 
his .si'linoltelhov, and at the aiie id' ixten li** 1 .'gaii to 
stinly for the i)u‘diiMl [iiid’e.'*''i m iind r Mi M.jtd* I »St 
JhirthohmiewV llnspilal, where he w< p the 

acciiiacy and bc.iutx td’ lii< aimloinii lb was 

then )»laced uiuh r a Mr Whittle, ail luIuc pi.u 1 itiuiier, 

llie original of “ Hawkiii- "in All-ii pdrli .s .1 / 

{•/ Mr I.Mf'ftri;, and alteiwaid" midei J >i .b.liu t’oiklc; 
but gradually the true bout vd tbe \ »'Utii inmd a-serted 
itself, ami he iliifti-d into the aili->tie phd« '>ii*n. He was 
ei::]ileeii when Ids lir^t de-i-jii." w..ie piibii-lnd, a iiii.iito of 
four pages, cntilleil <nn; b//'/.'- fp A. 7Viq 

! An'/.j character ^imlios tu'in tin Lomb'.i .'■Ireets, 


<nn; >/'/■• b //'/.'■ /■// A. 7Viq 
tU'iM tin Loinb'.i .'■Ireets, 


I Then lie drew soiin* poliiie.il lithoyi ipli-.. ili»l lougb 
■ sketches for //< V’.s /.//b prodmed an t \c< Mlingly ]'npular 
' parody on MulieidN s il tiixelope, and, uu the ih*ath 
! of Seymour, ii[*j>lii'd nnnuee' s'lidl\ to illustrate the Ptrhv'irh 
i Ptiprrs. In IMO beccli bej iii lus laintributions to the 
' magazines with :i ."erie.s of idebniL^s in 7iV J//Ve, 

I wdiere Cruiksliauk h id imbl'-heil his splendid {dales To 
././«/’ »s7/f/7«0(/ and idi,,r /'e/sb and w;is illuMratiiiu' 
FatrL's in t-adl) feebler la^hioii. lu coinirany with the 
elder master beech tlesigncd tor the Iii>in/i(sf /.» /• •d.< 
and A7 .//iA// Th<>r',i, and till 1S47 Jiroduccii iiiaii\ imle 
jicndi'iiL series of otehings. These, however, e.ini d be 
ranked with his bi.-t work , their teebi.iqiie is e\i i e.Iiiurly 
imperfect ; tlicyare nulely bitten, with the lielil and ■* : ;o 
out of rekiliou ; and we never feel that tla \ i\p) the 
artists individuality, the Uirhard Siiva^h tor in- 
stance, being .strongly reminiscent of rinik.«h;.’ *d “ i’lie 

Dance at 8ltimford Hall" of Hablot Hrowo In I'std 

Leech illustrnteil St (hh's and St JaiUfS in Dou ur»^.)ei’ndd’s 
I newly sUirted Shiilin>/ J/ayacme, tvilh pl.ites iu »ro Mgorous 
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and aci^mplislied than those in BtntUj/y but it is. in 
Bubjecta of a somewhat later date, and especially in those 
lightly etched and meant to bo printed with colouti that 
: we see the artist’s best powers with the needle and the 
'“Hcid. Among such of bis designs are four charming plates 
' to Dickens’s Christman Carols li^44, the broadly humorous 
etching^ in the Comic History of IJnylandy 1847-48, and 
the still liner illustrations to the Comic History of Rome ^ 
1852, — which last, jmrticularly in its minor woodcuts, 
shows some exquisitely graceful touches, as witness the fair 
faces that rise from the surging water in “Cla^lia and her 
Companions Escaping frcmi the 1‘hrusean Camp.’* Among 
the other etchings wliioh deserve \ery special reference 
arc those in Youny MasUr Trouf»(fStnne or Master Jack fs 
HoliilaySy and the frontispiece to J/ints on. Life^ or Hun' to 
Rise in Societi/j 1845, — a scries of minute subjects liiikcil 
gracefully together by coils of sinoko, illustrating the 
various ranks and conditions of men, uno of them- -the 
doctor by his j^atient’s Inal^ide — almost equalling in 
vivacity and precision tho best of Cruikshank’s similar 
Bceiics. Then in the fifties we Lave tlic numerous etchings 
of sporting scenes, contributed, along witli woodcuts, to 
the Hindu y Cross novels. 

Turning to Leech’s litliograj>hic work, which succeeded 
the early political caricatures already mentioned, we have, 
in 1841, the Portraits of the Children of the Mohility^ an 
important series dealing with the liumorous and pathetic 
aspects of London street Arabs, which were afterwaVds so 
often and sj effectively to employ the artist’s pencil. Amid 
all the squalor which they dei»i(;t, they are full of indivitlual 
beauties in the delicate or touching expressioi. of a face, in 
the graceful turn of a lind*. The book is scarce in its 
original form, but in 1875 two reproductions of tlie outline 
sketches for the designs were published, -- a lithugrapliic 
issue of the wliule series, and a filer photographic transcrijit 
of six of the subjects, which is more valuable than even 
the finished illu'itratiuns of l-'^ll, in wdiich the added light 
and shade is frerpieiitly S[totty and inelTcctivc, and the 
lining itself has not the freedom wliich w’e find in some 
of Leech’s other lilhogr.ijdis, notably in the Fly Ijcansy 
publishjd at the lUnich (jflice, and in the inimitable subject 
of the nuptial couch of the ( audlcs, which also appeared, 
in woodcut form, as a political caitoon, with Mrs Caudle, 
personated by lirougham, disturbing by untimely loquacity 
the slumbers of the lord cliaiicollor, whose haggard clieek 
rests on the woolsack for pillow. 

But it was in w'ork for the wmod-engravers that l^eich 
was must prolilic and individual. Among the earlier of 
finch designs are tlie illustiatiuiis to the Connie Enyli^^h 
and Latin Grammars^ 1840, to WritUn Cariratares^ 1841, 
to Hoods Coj/ilr Aiinmil^ 1812, and to Albert Smith's 
■ Wassail Boirl, l'*4!i, bubjects mainly of a small vignette 
size, transcribed with tlie be^t skill of such woodcutters as 
(‘rriti Smith, and not, like the larger and later Puwh 
illu^ratiwiis, cut at speed by several engravers w'orking at 
<mc(; on the .^nbdivi Jed block. It was in 1841 that Tjeccli’.s 
coniuixiuii with Pamh began, a connexion which subsihlcil 
tiif'liis d^'itli on the 2t)th Or*t(jber 1804, and rc.sulted in 
the producli'jii the be,-,t known and most admirable of 
his de-Jgn-. lli- fir^t confrihution apjieared in the i.s.sue 
of 7th An.Mi>t, a full-pairo illn.^tration — entitled “ Foreign 
Affairs ’ — oi ch oa'-l. r todies from tlie ncighbfuirhood of 
Leice.'jter S un.-. Jii- f.trtoons deal at first mainly wdth 
social subjects, ai.d ai ijrid im]>erft*ct in execution, 

but gradually tlioit i.i tt; , l trains in pow’cr and their 
subjects become more Hi^tinr tly political, and by 184J> the 
artist is strong enough to pn. lucj tp,. sjdendidly humorous 
Ji.'itional personification v.h; h apjiears in “Disraeli Measur- 
ing the British Lion.” Al. iut ls.|.5 we Jiave the first of 
that long series of half p. no mul quarter-page pictures of 


life and manneiB, executed with a hand as gentle as it was ^ 
skilful, containing, as Mr Knskin has said} admittedly 
the finest definition and natural history of the classes of 
our society, the kindest and subtlest analysis of its foibles, 
the tenderest flattery of its pretti^. and well-bred ways,'' 
which has yet appeared,— a’ eeries Tar too popular and too' 
voluminous to re(tuiro or admit of pasticiilar description , 
here. In addition to his work for the i Weekly issue of { 
Punch, Leech contributed largely to the Punch almanacks ; 
and pocket-books, to Once a Week from- 1859 till 1862, toc' 
the Illustrated London Hews, where some of his largest and * 
best sporting ficenes apiiearod, and to innumerable novels 
and luLscclhineous volumes besides, of which it is only 
necessary to specify A Little Tour in Ireland, 1869, which 
is noticeable as showing the artist’s treatment of pure 
landscape, thoiigli it also contains some of his daintiest 
figure-pieces, like that of the wind-blown' girl, standing on . 
the summit of a pedestal, witv. the swifts darting around 
her, and the breadth of sea beyond. 

In 18G2 Leech appealed to the public with a veiy biIck 
ccssful exhibition of some of the most remarkable of Ida 
Punch drawings.^ These were enlarged by a mechani^l . 
process, and coloured in oils by tho artist himself, with t& 
assistance and under tho direction of his friond Mr J. IJ,’ - 
Millais. 

AlttT c*v<‘n snob a iiiH'rssarily incomplete enumeration aa w^o have’' 
iiiMtlc of Li fi li’s innin if without saying that he was/ 

u siu;'iil.irly oqM»l uinl iiulcfali^ruhlc worker. Canon Hole tolls us, 
win n h».* w'lm .tjurst, “1 Imvi* known him send off from my 
lnm‘-»‘ tliivo fiiiislud di’iiwings ou the wood, designed, traced, and ^ 
without iiiui h pllort ns it souined, between breakfast and,,, 
diiiiit r.” Thu h(‘st trrhuii'ul qualities of Leech’s art, his unerring' 
po‘i jsioii, his nil fail vivacity ill the use of the line, are seen most', 
rli arlv in the fust ski-tchcs for his woodcuts, and in the more 
liiiishcd (liMwings iii.nlc on tracing-paper from these firat outlines, 
ludoro llif* clii.irosciiro w'as ailitcd and tho designs were transcribed 
hy th(* cngiaMT. Tinning to the mental uualitics of his art, it 
would 1 h*. a nii.staki'ii ciiiiriMii wliich ranked him as a comic drafts- 
iiijui. Like Ho^aith In* was a tniu huinolist, a student of human ^ 
lifi*, though hu o)>st*rvfd humanity mainly in its whimsical aspects, • 

•* IlinI'i;: all III* f»aw with iihnftii 

Willi huiiie, kin to charity, 

'lltut haiiiicd nut." 

The earnestnoHs and gravity of inbral purpose W'hich is so constant 
a mile in the work oi the last i-entiiiy master is indeed far less char- 
a< ii ii-lio of Lcei’li, hiit Ihtre are tou(‘he.s of pathos and of tragedy * 
in mh U of the 7*1/ wrA designs as the “Poor Man’s iFrieiid,” 1846, 
and *• <o*ner.il lV\rii r turm-d Traitor,*’ 1865, andiu “The Queen of 
tin* Anna” in tin- l.ist volunm of Once a Week, which are sufficient 
to pnno ill it imm* soh um powiTs, forw’liith his daily work afforded 
no MOjM.-, lay doriiiaiiL in tlu ir artist. The jiurity and manliness 
of l.i v( ir.s own tliaracler ara impressed on his art. Vie find in it 
little of th»' • xiigcceralion and grotesmicness, and none of the fierce 
]»(.hti('al i nthn.s>:i.Mii, of wliich tho de.sign8 of Gillray ore so full, 
(’oiiqiuml witli that of his giuat contemporary Gcoige Cruikshoiik, . 
li!.^ woik i.s n sti'icted both in compass of subject, and in artistic 
dcxtuiity. * 

No loniial biography of Lccdi 1ms yet apneatM,^uf interesting 
]»ailiculuis regarding lii.s life ami works will oe founcl In the follow- 
ing ai tides: -‘‘.bilin beech’s Pictures of Life and. Character,” by ^ 
'I'hacker.iy, (juorti rUj Itrrini\ December 1854; “John Ixjech,”by pr 
.lohn lln»vvn, Rurtk British Jievinv, March 1865, .ropubli8hodJ with, 
addit {final elinjiter.s by Canon Hole, in lie, w edition of Dr Brown 
f vsavs (18H2) ; letter by John 1iU.skin, Arrows qf the Chace, voL L/.'; 
]>. 1Gl ; (.'(tndiiU MniiiKiae^ Deceml)er 1864; ^CTlb'Mf's MosiRd/j^f 

vfil. .wii. p. .G.S3; “bn Hiimoristc Anglais,” ^/Iljmest ChesnSSU}/^ 
(Jtr.pffi ilt't lirauj' ArLSf V (J- M. G») 

lei: J)S, a town of England, iu thw/West Riding of 
Ynrksliire, tlio metropolis of the woollen'toanufactuiei, 

in point fif pupulatirin only excecdM' liverpO^^ 

Manclicster, and Birmingham. aituated nearw,^ 

in tlie centre of tho West BidiDg, toitlw wapsntoko 
Skyriick, and in tho pleasant ond'^wistt/cultivated valley. ^ 
of the river Aire. The 8urrounjditij^!^.count^. p<»sesfles'' 
much cheerful beauty; and 

Moor, one of the most olevated. jij&tsor^t^^ bopoug^ifl no® 
excelled in any part of thff JBiBng/ For mwwfitcfcumg 
and commercial pu^o^' 
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iuiyantagebu& It is distant from London bj the Great Though regarded asi the capital of the great mauufactur- 
“ Northern Railway 185 miles, from ‘Edinburgh 226, from ing district of the West Riding, Leeds is not in itstceiitre, 

■ ' Liverpool 74, from Manchester and from Birmingham but on its border. Eastward and northward the country is 
i; J13, and may be said to occupy a central position in the wholly agricultural, while to the west and south-west the 
’ railway system ;of ’ England. It has also communication populous villages resound witli the shuttle and the stcain- 
Liyerpool{llt>y,:,thb Leeds and Liverpool Canal, and engine. Jii this disti ict are carried on a woollen nianufac- 
/ With Hull by theAirer and Caldcr navigation, and through ture of great eAtent and of considerable antiquity and a 
■ these means of transit has the highest facility for the trans- worsted munufacture of extraordinary vigour (a graft on 
mission to the principal seaports of England of its various the woollen inanuliicturi) ; to ihescj liavo latterly been 
meuufactures, and«for receiving raw material at the low’est suldcti the iron nninufsiLtiire ami that of maclniies and 
. 'rate of charge. It is, moreover, the centre of an extensive j steam engines, and the making of boots and leady-ni^do 
coal and iron district. All flie advantages for the success- clothing, besides a in inuf.icturo of llax, which now con- 
fai working of machinery are therefore within its reach, stitutes one of tin*- .sta[*l'“ tr.»<h s of J.ceds. 
and hence it has become the seat of several important (Moth is the staple tr.wle of the town, although the 
industries, especially the woollen and linen manufactures, | manufacture it.Mjf i-; not tin' hjading om- within the borough, 
viron working, and machine-making. | being carried on, t'l a hrge extent, ifi towiishi[*s dlit of the 
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%rish and borough of Leed.s. In the town, however, the ' miles from T.^cd ’s The cloths so manufactured are sold in 
ade centres, atldlthcre the cloth is finally piepared for the unlini^lnil or f-i'l' st.ite tvi the iii- nlinnts of Leeds, by 
le'' uiarket by^What is technically termed lini.shing or whom tliey are I'lil ‘uit t«» the < loth-die.-'sers or linijsiVers, 
i^SttingT— a department quite distinct in Leetls from that wln^^e speei-al cialt it i.-^ to r.n.e the pile or nap on the face 
’ Wi6 manufacturer. In this rcs[u‘cl the Yorkshire cloth t>f the clotli, and to ciim])lLie it for the piiipoMV' of tlie 
ade differs essentially from thatjof the west of England, tailor and the llnal cen-^unu r. In former times u con- 
hore the maiutfiitdiurer conducts the two operations of sideraMe proportion of tile business ])etweeu the maiiutac- 
&king and the clotli within the same premises, turcr ami the imrehant was ct)mliictcd in the ch>th halls, ^ 

iveral^ Leeds fiVma conduct their business on the we.^t of whieh are two in number. In thc.'^i’ tin* inaiodjn ti. . 
3glaUd model j but^'* as the rule, the order of the trade is formerly took their .'-taml and waited tin* ei. lom 'f the 
follows. -The grea-t bulk of the cloths sold ill Leed.s are mcreli.mt.'-, but within the last twenty or thniv virirs a 
i>*oduoed eifl|ier m the..OUt-town8hip$ of the borough, or in great » hangc ha^ taken place in the mod< i * ;iMisict»ng 
ihe vilhges lying west oi. Leeds, and principally in riulsey, bii.^'incss, ami the cloth halls have j raetn ally tabon iiiti» 
Fardey,,Rawdeu, Yeadon, Horsforth, and Guiseley, which disuse. M'he merchant, now' orders hi.^ gooi[> Jotct tiom 
ere all. in othet parishes* vithiu an extreme radius of 10 the nunufaeturer, specity ing the weight, colour; and quality 
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of the articles hn wants, and these are delivered to him 
without passing through the halls. Thus a picturesque and 
characteristic feature of life in Leeds seems likely at no 
distant date to become extinct. At one period it seemed 
probable that the business of the cloth trade would assume 
the west (d Kngland type. Mr William Hirst, a very skilful 
maiiiifaVtnrt'r, iiitroiluccd goods of superior texture and 
quality, and by his success induced many capitalists to 
erect mills on a large scale, in \\hich all the processes of 
the manufacture and linislung were conducted. The change 
was however, only tein[M)rjiry. Many of these mills are 
now occupied for llni'-hing only, ami some lia\c been 
devoted to other branelies of tin; local nianufm’tnrcs. 'fhe 
spinning of ll.ix t»y macliincry was commenced in the 
township of llolbi'ck (in the ])orongh of Leeds) more than 
one hundred years since, by Mr.Iohn Marshall, wln> was 
one of the llr^t to apply tlee principle of Sir Itichard 
Arkwriglit’s watv'r frame, inventel for the cotton mnmi- 
facturo, to the spinning of linen yarn. Tlie wau-k< of Me><rs 
Marshal k Coinpany are very extensive, and one portion 
of them is an object of attraction to all strangers visiting 
the town. It is a vast nxmi 400 feet by ‘220, iillrd with 
machinery, all of which is turned by .shafting which rctpiires 
tavo coupled engiiies of ooO horsc-puwer to impel it. laeht 
is admitted by glas.s cupolas. 'I’be whole biiildirig i.'^ held 
together by a double series of ir«ni ties, uniting the iron 
pillars which su.'.tain the many-arehetl ruuf. Theexli'inal 
form is Egypt iun. 

The .spinning i>f wor-tod yarn and tlie wea\ing(»f wor.sted 
goods w’cre funnerly carried on to a considerable cxt'ait in 
Leetls but liave now’ nearly died out, V ' Iford, rdniih-y, 
and Keighley, with ilio ^illaL^'S imn t (liaiely adjoining, 
having attraeltMl almost tlie entire trade. Amongst tin* 
enialler branches of the textile manufactures earned on in 
Leeds niu<t be emniier it***! tinA-e uf ''dk and car[>eting, 
neither of them iininqiortant, lliongh falling far .short of tlie 
flax and woollen trad*'S. 

It is probab]^‘ th it the iron trade in its ditrerent branches, 
including the casting of nita.d, ami tlie manufacture of 
steam-enjpdrm', of steam [4i»nglj>, of in.ichiiiery of every kind, 
and of mechanical tools, now gives employment to a lariri-r 
mimber of persons within the liorougli ot LeciN tliaii any 
other braiK'h of indu-try. 4 In* LUcat w<aks founded by the 
late Sir Peter l'’:tirbiirn, as wall as tlm^e of Mc'.-is Kit.son 
k C<». and (*f Mo'.sr.s Jolin Fowl -r tV: ( ’o , in tin; la^t named 
of which th * Fowler sle im-j)longh is the A iple arlicdc of 
rnamif.ictnre, occupy [dices in (ii.j front rink of .such estab- 
li^hrm-nts in the country; while Mc.-,rs ( Ireenwooil vV Tlatley 
and otlier tool-makers give eni[doynitail to a large number 
of Lands, and ex[)ort the goods tlmy [*rodmeto all [larts of 
the jl'dif*. 

I.e'd- was at one time famed for tlie pnidnctiou of 
ar i'tic pottfoy, and very fine spocinu-ns of cjIi] Leeds 
w.u j are ‘til! occ.i--ionalIy to be (li>e;)v»Ted among the 
re-id -nf < f the [ioi>r in th? town. This l>raijch of maiin- 
f:j' ’^11:“, liow-'V.-r, L.‘C,iiue extinct about eighty yeans ago. 
Wiiiini th': li'i tlji»e yc-irs it li’is been icvived, and once 
riio'ie attciiti).)!! li-i' b-eii dirceffid to the liiLdi artistic merit 
which tic p.jU'rv 'tf the town has attained. 

In addition to th' -»* |»arti«'ular branches of industry, the 
minuf.ictuiT of I- .idy-iMado clothing has become one of 
great imjcit in -' . In ‘ome of the establishments for thi.s 
pnrpo-e s Jch th it fd .Nb ^-rs Jolin ihirrovv k Sons, the 
n.imber ot wand- employed U so large tliat from a thou* 
sand to twelve liundo i Mut'^ (»f clothing can be prodnc(;d 
daily. Machinery i- now ij'cd in all the departments in 
these places, and the wa)rk is eondiicte.d wdlh a rapidity and 
at a price wldch wo;iM h ivf; , f -nied incredible thirty years 
ago. Leeds has in icc.-nt years become fann»n.s as the 
chief seat of the cap manufacture in the Uirited Kingdom. 


The leather trade is also one of great importance in the 
buroiigh, many large tanning establishments being erected 
on the outskirts, while the wholesale manufacture of boots 
and siloes for army and other puqroses is carried on in 
workshojis which arc the largest of ^heir kind in the United 
Kingdom. r 

No religious coiisiis has Loon taken in Lo^^d's sinco that of 1851,* 
Then* aiv, liowever, IS) ] daces of worship in the 'Town, these 
being dividi'd us hdlows : — Church of Kiiglaml, 46 ; Wesleyan 
Mt thodist, 40; Piiiiiitivo Methodist, 30 ; l^iilcd Methodist Free 
CIiuivli, 1‘2 ; (oiigivgulionah 12; Bajitist, 11; Methodist Now 
Counexioii, 10; t’uthoUe, «; Ihiitariau, 3; Presbyterian, 2;, 
liieuds, 2 ; vuiious, f). The Ijceds school board, which was 
e.slablisheil iiniiinliati ly after the }ias.siijg of tho Kdiieulioii Act in 
JS7n, lia,'. nt)w ^1SS2) 1? seliuols under its eoiitrol within the limits 
(»f tin* Ixuoiigli, and tlu sr aecoiiiinodalc; 30,000 cliihlreii. In addi- 
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wi nil SI- im- )ii iij) i|'.ii IS NIC j (u ^.yoiiege, csiauusneu in ia/{> 

for the purpuM* t»f hiipplyi ig iiistiiiciiou in the arts and seieiices 
wliii li are applii able to the iii.uni fact iire.s, engineering, mining, and 
:igii* iillme of (hei nmiiy. lia.s a statfof 1 9 profc.ssor.s, instruedors, 
and assistant lertuieis, and n]>vvards of iinO day and UJO evening 
.stndrnis. Tin- , wldi h lias cariitflon its operations hitherto 

ill leinponn \ ]»n iiiiNi-;, ^\lll .sliortly remove to permanent buildings 
desii^nusl l,y Mr WaUi lu'ust , A. K. A. Tliese buildings, wbieb when 
eiMiqdi-li'd amH cii.t upwaids ol C 1 (tO.lHK), will occupy a siteof about 
3^ arii-s, mill will M)iii|irisi* cxteii.sive laboratories and workshops, 
i.iigi- In tore tlii-.ilii*-', .iiid .» e.illi ge library aud museum. The Leeds 
I‘iibh. Idl'i.nv, estal)li‘-hi‘d under the Public Libraries’ Act, now 
l iki > rhe liist I'lai e aiiiong-t I imilar iiVstitutions in the borough. 
'Tlie h 1* ii i.( lil'i iiy eoMt. lined i!C),()()0 \()lunies at the close of 1881, 
aim the leiidiiiLr liin.iries i'^:!,0ii() voluiue.s, the expenditure for the 
yt.ir beinu C116U. Tlie Issue of volumes during the year reached 
the huge total ol »i:t9,01i). rile Leeds (0(1 Libiary, a private institu- 
tion, louii'led in 17*‘'S by Di Priestley, who WHS at that time minister 
at till* I nii.iri.in eli!)|.il in the town, eoiitains a very valimbUt 
sidtiiion of liooks, iMiinlMring about 75,000 volunies, and is in 
]>.»sst-.sio 7 i (it loninM-dioiis iiieinise.*, in ('o)iimereial Street. The 
P}idoso|.lij,'.d and hiti i.ii v Sim i( ly, established in 18‘20, possesses a 
li.ind%ume l uiMiu'^ in P.nk Pnu, eontaining a laboratory, a lecture 
I'loni, aud a mn-iuin, with inaiiv line s)ii‘einien.s in nalurnl history, 
y* n|o;:v, Mild . 11 ' Ii.«M)loyy. 'I’lie mm lety also po.sses8e.sa library of up- 
wahL «•} 'olnnies, I liieflv lare seieiitilic w'orks. During tho 

winti 1 iiiontliv. l.M lull s on M imtitic and liteniry sulijeets are given 
in tin- Ii.tuie IimII by im n ot eniiiieifci*. Tho l^^ods Mechanics' 
liiMiiiit*' in i.’iMikii'lge Stieel is a striking building in tho Italian 
li i.niijnis. s ,i huge eiiiidar leetui’o rooftii' Avilh gallery, 

• .ni.d'li ut «■* iting |Mi-.uMs, liesides a library, reading, comm iltee, 
and i l i-s iiMMii.s. 41 m ti'uml.if i«»n stone vva.s laid m 1^65, and the 
tot d '-ist id tin- liiiilding li.is bren nearly .t’30,000. l).iy and eveii- 
iin; I l.isM >, mimI ;in ait S' Imol are carried on within the building, 
and .\ir 111 'pienti d. 44ie Young Men’s riiristian Aesoeia- 

tmn, aimtli* r I'liii .itmn.d institute of inqiortaiiee, occ'U])ies the build- 
iny in Si.iiili P.-nad*- tbnneilv used as a ni(‘elianic.s’ institute.* Tho 
(bamniai S- In.nl. a ban'lsumo building, erected lit 'VVoodhoiise Moor, 
Im-. « ijd')u iiiPiibi piiidneiiig over .i‘3o00 yearly. There arc six 
evbibiti.iiM ol JL.'iOa yar, each tenable for four years at Oxford, 
('aiiibiidg-, and Diiihaiii. It [ii’ovides educatmu for about 280 
.sebol.iis 4Mj.-ic i-, alMia laigf tiaiidng eollcgc for students piirpos- 
iii;^ toenln the Wi'di.vaii .MetboiliNt Tuiiiistry at Headingley, one 
of the snbnibs of Ln iL. 44ie i»rin(ji[)!il charitable institution of the 
town m the ireiieial niliniiiuy in tireat (Icorge Street, a Gothic 
l-mldina, built of bri' k witli stone dressings, from dosigJis by Sir 
<;di)' It N’ott. It is anaiiged upon the pavilion system, each ward 
bi ing iMil it- d fi.iiii the rest of the building, and has Qi highly orna- 
iie-ntMl (-.xi.-rii'r, whil t the internal aecomniodation is smil'd to the 
n i|nii. in-ii’-> ol the. patients and the rnetlieal stalF. The total cost 
id th- 1 !• I tmn \\a.> more tliaii Xl()0,000. The bouse of recovery for 

lev. r }-itii nt i, t'.niided in 18 (» 2 , i.ow occupies a handsome building at 

Bill iMMiiiidts. Tli' i - are also a huge building used as a public dis- 
]•• nsiiv in Ncrth St net, an institution for the blind, deaf, and dumb 
in \V.M.dl,.,n i L.im*, a Seln/M of Medicine and other hospitals and 
eh.irit.ibl- in^litntioiiH. 

Th- town and boroiigli of Leeds was incorporated hy letters^ 
[laliiit, 2 Ch.iTjes 1 ., but this (diartcr was cancelled or sur- 
lendi-i-d. .\ new charter was gi’anted, 13 Charles 
t h- bt \ le ,f mayor, ahb.Tincn. and burgesses of the borough of Leeds. 
44ie e(ir|i(>iation ecumisted of a mayor, 12 aldermen, 24 assistants, 
ami a staff of 1 3 oflieials. The Munitjipal Act of 1834 gave I^eds a 
eorporation of 16 aldermen and 48 councillors, which has eflected 
great iiii|iroveiiieiits in tho management of local matteiu In aiWi- 
tioii to the [lowers granted to it by the Municipal lleform Act, tJM 
town council has acquired^ successive Improvement Ace^ 
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Comi)lete control over tlie paving and construction of the streets 
within the borough*, as well hs considerable powers for enforcing the 
eonsumption of smoke. It has also acquired tlio wliole of the water 
supply of ^ods, and it controls the ]mblic markets, the lighting 
and watching, of the streets, the execution of tho Public llc^ilth 
Acts, kc. The supply of vratcr for Leeds is now derived from tho 
valley of the Wasnbum, one of tin? tributaries of tlic Wharfo, 
where vei*y extensive fesei ,;oirs have been proviticd, at a cost of 
jei,400,000. The ga. supply of the town is also iii tlio bands of 
the cor}}oralaou, vrhich purchascil tlic w hole of the gas works from 
the two companies then in existonee in 1870, at tho cost of nenrly 
■£1,000,000. The entire suite of markets, eoin|irisi]ig tho coin 
exchange, tho Smithfleld cattle market, and tin* pro«lm t*, markets, 
"have been acquired at different periods, ami tlu* eorporation lias 
expended upon this property Tlie ruti able \alm* t»f ihr 

municipal borough is £1,122,000, and the incfnim of the horougli 
derived from the borough rate C8S,1()(). 'Die debt of the town 
amounted in 1881 to £3,884,000. <lf Ihi' ]»l;n’r.s of r«*cr<*alion in 
Leeds, the principal is the (inind 'DnMtie, a lian<lsomo building 
erected from the designs of Mr* Coi-Mjn, in L'pii»*r lUigg.ile, in 1S71‘. 
Large a-ssombly-rooms adjoiA this thcatn*. 'I'h. r.- anothn* tln ai h- 
in King Charles Cnift, ami then* are om* or two miisif halls. S<iim* 
years ago the corporation acquired, at a ^argi* i xjii iiditiiiv, IJoiindhay 
'^.Pat'k, an estate of great beauty in the. neiL^dili<inrlioo<l of the town. 
lAfter a portion of the ground li.ol been laid out as building sites, 
■'the central port of the estate, eoinjm ni<; sjdeo lid lawns, woods of 
.‘great extent, and a lake covering l(» a- 1 < a. n .si-rvetl as a place 
,of public recreation, and thi* t»:nk \< lo w l..voiiiit»- lesou oi the 
people of Leeds, and also of tin* iniial.it. its of the .suiTouiuling 
country. It is under the managmn nt uf eoihinilU‘e of the eor- 
poration, and, though situated at an mconV' . U nt ilistanee from the 
centre of thdtown, is largely fieipieni* d dm ng thestiminer fnonth.s. 
Woodhouse Moor, a common onrupsing an i‘le\aTi I ito.Mtion iiortli- 
west of the town, has beoA jdantid with ti.. ; an 1 pioM<i‘d with 
walks within the la.st ten years ; and in otln i part.i of the. town the 
corxjoration have laid out pieces of land, whii li had long l ‘ei!.lett 
hare and neglected, as recreation grounds. 

The external appcaram*c of tin* town has bc< ii great ly improv<d 
within the last twenty years. whii h had the gnaU-.st 

influence in promoting tlio ereetioii of m.uv haiids<»ine buildings* tliaii 
those of which Leeds was fonuoily <Min diluted was tin* opening of 
the town-hall by tbo Queen in the year ISnS. This is a noble 
buildittg in tho Grociiui style. It i^ fei t long and 2o0 broad, 
and is crowned by a tower 225 feel bigli, 'Flic prineip.'tl apartment 
in it is the Victoria Hall, a richly ornatnented ebamber Itil feet 
long, 72 feet wide, and 75 feet high. The building, wbieh lo^t, . 
including the site and fittings, iimre ili.m fldn.ooo, is adoimd with I 
statues and portraits of local cclchniit 'fhe inmiuipal ollites, 
including school board ofli- es and lmii'lini.^s tor the public Jiluaiy, i 
are now in course of erection in tlio imiuediate neighli.iuriiood <*f tin* i 
. town-hall, and wMl cost when complite.l upwards of ctuo.immi. 

, Tho other public buildings of iinp.utauee in tlio |.»wn me tlie 
royal exchango, in Periwmlicular tiothi.*, ilic foundation of whit h 
was laid in 1872, tho corn e.vcb:uige, a line oval iMliliec, and the 
hank of Messrs Beckett k Co., one of the be.^t wurk.^ of .sir (Ulbcrt 
Scott. 

Leeds has long been distinguished for the a< tivity of its ]ioliiical 
and public life. It has taken a leading put in many jjif tlic great 
questions which have agitated the couiiti.\ ilmmg the pre.svut em- 
tury, and among its. successive n-jnesen tali ves in j»:iiliaineiit liavc 
boon Lord Macaulay*, Sir William .Mole.swoitli, Mr .Marshall, three 
members of tho Baines family, and other men whuM* names are 
. familiar in tho annals of tho Liberal party, to whieh nixm the whole 
the borouj^hhaa givenacousistent,Mip|«ort >iMee its eiifranehisement 
in 1832. TliO^ newspapers pulHished in the town are the J.niN 
.Mercury, daily, Liberal, established in 17iS; the }'(o7.N7///-e rit^f 

• (tnd LmIs InUUiytfHcer, daily, CoiKser\ati\e, » .^-laldislieil in 1754 ; 

. thei/ss(fsj!?;;^rosr,;,QVening, Kadicul ; the J.ft tfs Daifirynrs, evening, 
‘.Conservative ; and.,.tho Leeds Tinus, weekly, Liberal. The Lreds 

Mrrcxifry for dighty.yeara has been the projteily of .Messrs Edward 
Baines k Sons, aiia has hmg been eonsivlen d one of tlic mo.st 
influtotial of provineial journals. 

. The area of the municipal and ]»arliaineiit.irv borough is 21,572 

• acms. In addition to tho township of Leeds .-ome ten ont-town.sliips 
ore. ^eluded in this area. The jKqmhuion fjo7,lf)5 in 18(»1 and 

in 1871), ih/1881 whs 309, 12t^ tlu* number of iiilinbiteii 
.houAs being 66,0^4.. ^Leeda is one of the boroughs whii'h under 
/ the Reform ‘Act of‘1^6.! return three members of parlianu'iil. 

The name of l4eed8 has bticu attributed to a ehiiT named Leod. 

. .Traces of Roman' workmanship have at various times .been di.s- 

• covered in tho town^and in the parish church sevi'rnl very interest- 
mg Anglo-Saxon crosses, discovered when tlu* ehiiri'h was lebuilt in 
1888, are preserved.,. The castle of Leeds oeeupicil a site on Mill 
Hul| and is supposed to have been built by llbcrt de Laei at tin* 
wme of the tj^nquest hui no traces of it riMimin. 

For thftJiistory of Leeds see Ralph Thoresby, Ducnlus L^'otfirnsh, 
Wlflf.ilirith notes ;and Editions by T. D. Whitaker, 


who published tho same year a companion volume Lohiin am! JChidt ; 
Par.soii.s, Hist.Qryof I.nds, lirtulfoi'd, ai\d IVakefieAd, 1840 ; Wsrdell, 
The Aniif/uiUes of Utc Jhmmgh of Leeds, 1853. (T. W. K.) 

LEEK, the AUiuvi Porrum of botanists, a plant which 
is now considered as a nuae variety of Allinm Ainpe! npniKtiui 
produced by cultivation. It was formerly regarded as being 
a native of Switzerland, and the year 1582 bus Ifeoii 
down as the date of its introduction to England. Eoth the.se 
assunii»tit)ns are, however, erroneous. The plant is pro- 
bably of Eastern origin, .‘■inee it was coinmonJy cultivated 
in Egyi)t in the time of the T’lmraohs, and is so to the pre- 
.sent day; while rig.ird.*, if.s tirst ajjpearaiice in England 
both ^I'u.s.ser and Gerard two <»f nur I'arlia-st writers on 
this cla.^s of subjects, the forimr of whom llourislied in 
the early part and tlie l.itti r in tlie later iuiit of the 16tb 
century— .-peak of it Ji'i being then coinmonly cultivated 
and used.^ The Eoinans, it would ap]»eai‘, made great use^ 
of the leek for su\onring their dislu a> seems proved 
by the lunnber of reei[ies lor its n.^e i».f. lud to by (Jelrius. 
Hence it u more than probable that it wa-; In ought to Eng-* 
lami by tlie Eomans during the n rioil of iLvir occupation. 
Italy was celebrated for leeks in ibi lime ..f I’liny (//. N,, 
xix. c. G), according to win fin they were bioinjlit into great 
notice and i-steeiii tlirougli the emperor Ni.ro, deil.-^ively 
surnamed “ Porropliagus,’' who iiMjd to cat ibein for .seveial 
days in every month to tdear his voice. file leck i'l very 
generally cultivated in Great Ibitain as an esculent, but 
mure e.^-jiecially in Scotland and in Wales, bi ing estcLiiied 
as an excellent and wholesome vegetable, with proj.erties 
very .similar to tliu.se of tin? onion, but of a milder character. 
In America it is not niinli ciilti\a‘Led exce[it by luaiket 
gardeners in the iitighboiiihood of large eitii'.s, 'Lhe whob* 
plant, with the t*xce|>tion of the tlbrons roots, i.s Ur.ed in 
soup.s and slew.s. ^I’lie .sheathing stalks of the leaves Lip 
over eacli < iher, and form a thick ish .sti in-like base, wbieb 
is blanclied, and is the pait chietly preferu-d. 'flie^i. 
blanched .toms aie inneh employed in Fieiieli eiMikery. 
Thiy fi*rni an iinj'oiLint ingiedii nt in .Sentch wintir broth, 
ami particularly in the n.ational di>li m., /,• o A. , and aie 
abo largidy used boiled, and .^eised with ti-'U-'-ted bieiul and 
white sauce, as in the ease of aspanigns. L< i ks are sown 
in the spring, earlier or later aci*oiding to the muI and the 
season, and arc planted out for the snnmier, being ihopped 
into hoh’S which an* nimle with a .vi.-nt oilblc and left 
unfilled in order to allow the .‘^tcnis .sp.ui- to swlII. When 
they are thus planted deeply the liole.s Loadjially fill up, 
ami the base of the stem becomes bLiUelnd and }irepared 
for use, a process aided by drawing lip the lailh round 
about the steins as they elongate, d’he li^ek is one of the 
most Useful vegetables the cottager can gri»w, as it will 
supply him with a large amount of produce at a season 
when it will prove very wehoinc, namely, during the winter 
ami spring. It isextreinelv baidy, ai d jne-ints no difliculty 
in its cultivation, the chiet point, as witli all suceiileiit 
c.sculenls, being that it should be grown quickly upon welb 
enriehod soil. 'Fbe plant i'^ of biennial duration, tlow'eriiig 
the second year, and pvri-liing after peifccting its si‘eds. 
The leek is the national .symbol or badge of the Wel.dr, 
who wear it in their li.its on St Havid's Day. 'fhe origin 
of this custom has reieived various explanations, all of 
wliich are jnobabh more or le.-^s speculative. 

LEEK, a market town of Staffordshire, England, i.s 
situated on a tine eminence above the river Gliinmt, and 
on the Gliuniet Valley braiieh of the North Stath*i«bl '. * 
Ihiilway^, *J 1 miles east-north-east of Staff'ord. It*' str els* 

^ Tusser, iii lib M’r>e for tlie iiiontli of Manli, wiiti 

" Now air In srsmon, fur ful 

Xt »'1 Nji.'irrth tlu* iiiiuk row. am! fli flu ; 

Tlu si* liiiuvin^r with ]>fjist'n. fur pntt.-ur in I « nt. 

I'liuu ^|•UM 111 bnlh uTJin.! and bn ml o- b* ' 

.\IV. -- 52 
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are wide and regular, and its sanitary and water arrange- the communal buildings of the neighbouring commune of 


ments are very complete. The church, dedicated to Saint 
Edward the Cunfossor, is in the Early English style. 
Much of the old building, erected in 1180, remains, but it 
has been friMiiieiitly repaired, and in 1S()7 and 1875 under- 
went e\ti'n>i\e restoration. In the vicinity of the town 
are llii^ ruins of the Cistercian abbey l)e la Cri>ix 
(kii )wn as Dieiilacres), erected in 1 l*i4 by llanulf de 
liloinlcville, sixth carl of Chester. The grammar schonl 
was built in llie beginning of last ci'iitiiry by the (“irl 
of ^lacclesticld. The other prineijuil buildings are the 
ineniorial cottagt' liospilal for the eounty of Stntl'orl, 
creeled in 1870 fr.»in a piivatc beijiiest, and the new* ttuui 
and market hall erected on the site of the old biiihlinir 
There is an inipoilaiit silk inaiiLifactiire, and also agriciil- 
tur.d im]»leinenl works. 'I'he po[uilation of the urban 
^sanitary di-^trict in 1881 was 1 l\8G.3. 

P)rili''li .iii'l Il.tiiKOi r. iii.uiis liavi* het u fouial in the Nieinity 4il 
Le(‘Iv at \;ni‘ius iM-nti l*., .in>l tin* itsrll' is of veiy gn-at .luli* 

qiiiiy. Fill' "MTiie ( ■ataii.*-. al'n i 1 ln’ rniM|iifst it wjls tin* 
uf ihe 4- ifK -‘I’ ( Ilf-,!- !, l.at .itt. i w iitl ^ it u.i'. ltcst(»wril 4)11 tin- 
of llii* y l>ili ll a ni.iikil fioin Kini^ -•••lin. 

Oil tllfo'i ..f I -ai'ifi irir- it W.i'. 4-ii!i-hMi l.y tli4‘ tli)"j'.> "I lie* 
Pit'ti iult r, .iii.l .i;:iiii nil tie- 7tli <»r tin* *■ iiin‘ ei-'iilh. 

a sea[>orl an 1 the chief towMi of a circle in t lie 
province of Hanovi-r. Ih’Us-ia, lies on the light bank t»f the 
Lcda near it'? continence with the Imms, lO^ miles .Miiith of 
Anricli in 33' I'.V X. lit., *.01.1 7" \17' K. b»iig. The asj»e(*t 
of the tuwii is geieerilly ]»le.^ing. the streets being 'bioad. 
well-p ivi'tl, and adorneJ with many ch'gaiit builtlmgs, 
among which are ibinian fhtholii', Liitlicran. jitkI 
churches, uiivl siiVcral piibli * schooU. The pi icipal .n.iiiii- 
fictories are j’'*r lin<*n and woollen fabiio, iiii'ierv, pip. r, 
cigars, soap, vin /ir, an I earliieiiwai e. d’le*re ur4 , more- 
over, two iiMii-foiiiiilries, se\ei.il di'.tillei ic", t.iiimrio, .ci I 
shipbuilding yards, lu*si.b‘S in. -ny luge warehouses, 'I h • 
tr.in-'it tra Ic from the ivgi ni^ tr.i\( r^ed b\ the \Vc*st]>ha!i m 
and Oldenburg raihvay> is con>i«lt‘i.ib!e. The j»rinci[«il 
cxp44rts aie 4‘.iUlc. liorsi‘>, clicf'-c, bntl4 r, lioiiey, wax, flour, 
paper, hinlware, aiiil ^\^•-tphallan coal. Vessels diawing 
10 feet of water can ap['ron’li tlie (pi i\ The po[»iilati4»n 
in 18S«» w.is 10,07 b 

LEICr WAUl )hN, 4ir Tj.rwAiiiiKN (in Eiisian 
and L.Uini/ 'iI as L> n' irJi-n, a town of UtGland, at tlie 
head of the provine.j of riJi-*land, 17 miles inland from 
Iliilingen aini .33 we-t of Onining**!). It is one of tiki 
most pn>-pr.M4»u-^ of lht5 seonnlaiy tnwin in the coinitry, 
and, thanks in great rnea>nie to tin; 4)|,(Miing of llie railway 
to llailingeii ( I >03^ and driming' n (IsOOi, full (.f lib* mid 
4.*nt^n [iii^e. T4) the nmne of the Frivian Hague it i'> cii- 
titleil as well by similarity of lii.-!4iry as by similarity of 
apprirance. A.-, tlie Hague grew iiji luiind the court of 
the counts of Holland, so Leeuwanlen ronrnl the c*ouit of 
tile Fri-iin ^tadtlioMers ; an-l, like lh»^ Hague, it Ls an 
ex'c^'pti Hi illy cl.*aii, tasteful, ainl altra'*tive town, with 
parks, pl*i-me giound.s, and flrives. 3’he old gales have 
been --omew'i if nithhi^'ly fb*arLMl away, and llie site of 
the town wall- >>n the north ari'l wc.'^t competes with the 
Fdiice D fbiid-*ii a publie pb'asuic gr4>imd. Jie.viih-s 

the to\Mi-lio:i-- Oliling from 1715, ami intt:re.-.ting mainly 
for th:; v.ilm:; of tlie }in*l,iv»*s admirably arranged by the 
Dutch anti'ju iii in F-khotf), tlie iTince Fredjniek b*ir- 
racks, rapiol - .3 'onmining one* tlioiisand men, the corn 
cxchinge, a cl tli'* b-*aiitiful wa iglihou.sc (dating from 
loHj), Lo.*nw'ari.-n ront ims a ro\al pahice, originally the 
r^Tid»*tice of t}j‘* Fii-i in -krllmhler.s ; the prfivincial ctJiirt.'-, 
ere-'t'^l in lfc.30 : tic* oo :dled ehancery fKijii.sehirij), a line 
Jed brick niansioii built in 1303 bn* the eliancellor of Duke 
fbjorge of Saxony, and now u-t-d a-^ a liou.se of detention ; 
tin* penitentiary, rebuilt sim**; 1^70, mid the Lirgest estab- 
i> liuiejit of the kiinl in ll*»llaml; and, somewhat odilly, 


Leeuwarderadeel. Thu church of the Jacobius deserves 
inoution as perhaps the largest monastic church in the 
country, and as the burial-place of the Frisian stadtholders 
(Louis of Nassau, Anne of Orange, &c.), whoso splendid 
tombs, however, were destroyed in^ho revolution of 1795. 
Unlike the Hague, Leeu warden is bv nature and tradi- 
tion the centre of an extensive^ and flourishing trade (in * 
grain, cattle, flax, chicory, itc.). Its present distance 
I trom the sea is made up for by abundant means of com- 
I muiiication by road, railway, and .canal. The canal to 
Dokkum t)[>ens ii[» the rich chiy districts of the province; 

' the cmiul to Harlingen (dating from 1507) furnishes a 
channel for the trade with England; and Other canals 
; give acce.ss to the luovince of (.Jruningen and the Zuyder 
j Zee, and m.) to Amsterdam and'the provinces of Holland. 
And, the nigh the iiidnslrial development is far from keep- 
ing pace with the eoininercial.Leeuw'ardcii possesses large 
. timber and buat-biiihlifig yards, iron-found rie.s, copper- 
I works, mul lead works ; nianufaetures sewing machines, 

. .safes, organs, cardboard, oil, and tobacco; and enjoys a 
wide repniatiiin for it^ gohl and silver wares. The popula* 

I tnni of the town' in 18(jl) was L* 4,48(3 2 ; that of the coni 
I inline increased from IbjbSb in 1714 to 27,003 in 1875 
(.3317 lioman LVitholics, 1131: Jew's). 

J.. 4 ii\\:inl 4 -ii, ortlwit ]).irt of it which was called Nijehove, a]»])cara 
.j, 4 :ltlva^ 11 111, ami ]4ii-i\ 4 * 1 ! thii iiiiik of ii town 111 111*0. At 
tint tiifi 4 * it h.itl In** iDiiiniaml 4 »t tin* sVa ; hiil the estuary of the 
MuM* b;4M* on win* li it ^UhxI li:i 4 l ali* 4 .ndy silted up hy almut loOO. 
Ill W 4 ' tiixl the 1«»wu lH‘st 4 )W 4 * 4 i by Duke Albert of Holland 
4.11 ti. !'f4.It (’amniiuglm. wlmM* family re.sideuee is still one of the 
!i<-tible miiisionsol tin* placi'. During the Kith amlltith eenlurios 
It |.l.i>'^a 4 oimnlei.ibh* p.4it 111 I'lisiaii hLslory. The ja-ar 1490 saw 
tie* eitM iioij 4)t :i Mii»iirle»M ill tie*, town, W'liii'h enabled Albel t iif 
SivoiiN Id hir.eg tie* 4 4)1ihMn uiebr, aiel which made Leeuward4iii a 
p‘.et'4i! miht.ii v impnilaiec till it was destroyed in 1680. 'When 
111 le.M.* rio'ihi w.isi.o.td to the rank of an archhishoprie, Leeu- 
'WMiilrii was m ell* a I»j -I mj)! ir, but 4>uly i>m; i>4‘i'ijpaut of llie sei* was 
a. la.jllv i.iti.l bi ino-lle* lb fonmitioji got iiiastcryof ibe toW'U 

Ll^FL'WFXHOFK, or Lia wkniioek, Anthony Van 
( H 333 1733j, a ijiii-in.scopi.st of, remarkable sciontitic 
iibility, was boin ut Dellt, in Ilollmid, in 1G32. He does 
not seem to liuve b.id tin* iidvmitage of a liberal education, 
but was probably broiigliL up as a glass-grinder, early 
jic'juiring a icjiutution lor the excellent lenses with which 
be fiirni.-lied tlie inicnmuopists wdio w’ure then turning their 
jiUciitiiiii ti> the. minute .structure of organized bodies. He 
uppc.ir.s soon to have found that single lenses of very short 
f u ns werft i»rf fcralde fur this purpose to the compound 
iiii4 r4)>c4)po-> tlji n in imo ; and it is clear from the dis- 
c4)vcrics he inaih; with tbeMj that they must have been of 
very excellent cjunlity.^ Tbc.se discoveries w^ere for the 
ino>t jiart originally given to the world in the Philosaphicn I 
’rmns'irtinns 4>f the Koyal Soidoty, to the notice of which 
I'-arned body he wa.s lirst introduced by De Oraaf in 1973^ 
He was ehu ted a fellow in 1G80, and was chosen in 1G97 
a corre.^jMimling member of the Academy of Sciences in 
J'.iris. He iliud at hi.s native place in 1723; and Sir 
Martin Vidkes, then vice president of the Royal Society, 
s lys ill the culogium he pronounced: — “We have seen so 
inaiiy and those of his most surprising discoveries, so por- 
leclly coiifiriiicd by great numbers of the most curious and 

^ It. is immh ti> lx* that a cabinet ^hich lie becjuoatlieil to 

thi* Ib.yal Society f)f bmi(lf.M,---co]itainini^ tweiity-six of these wngie 
iiiu rov iij)4‘s, <-iifli iiiouiiUmI with a HuitaW^' object, and accompanied 
li> :i iii;i;.'riili4*(l 4lr;iwiiig of it, the whole being the work of hie own 
js 1141 lf)u;i4*r ill its {ujsseuftion. Baker, in his Treatise on the 
, M 'n rusrupf, atfirm.s, fi-oiii jicruonal and careful examination, that (con- 
■ tniiy !•> th«; .statiuiu'iitH of Korne writers who represented Leeuwenhoek 
{1-4 W4u-ked with globules of glaas) “every une of the twenty-six 

iim*rom*4i[K'K is a double-convex lens, and not a sphere or 
and Ini stute.s that their magnifying powers range from 40 to IPU 
rliariJClLT.s. 
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judicious observers, that there can surely bo no rc^ison to 
distrust his accuracy in those others which have not yet 
been so frequeutly or so carefully examined.*’ 

His capital discovery was undoubtedly that of the 
capillary circulation of the blood, first announced in 1G90, 
wdiich afforded the link Ul wanting for the coinpleti«>ii of 
the doctrine of liar, 3y, showing that tlie blood passes 
from tlie tJtteries into f ho' veins through a network of 
extremely minute vessels, tlie tliin walls of which allow the 
fluid plasma to transudo’iuto the tissues it traverses, so as 
to servo for their nutrition. He first sought to discern this 
in the comb of a young cock, tlieii in the ear of a white 
rabbit, and then in tlie inembruiie of a hat’s wing; but, 
though ill the last ho was aide to follow au artery toils 
ultimate subdivision, he found tliiit, as soon as *• it became 
so small as only to adn^it one or two globules to pa.^s 
through it at a time, he then lost sight of it,” p.ntly in 
conseqULMice of “the membwx’i.b of the wing being covered 
with a kind of scale” (epi derm isj. * I! is first success was 
obtained with the tail of a neuU' hncehed tadpole, in 
which, he says, “I cuuhi distantly jienoive the whole 
circuit of the blood, in its pas-,.igt; lo tb* extremities (»f the 
vessels, and in its return towjiil , the ueart,'*— its inove- 
inent being made apparent by th.il of the globules curriid 
along in its current These coipi].,cle . which Inul, been 
j>revioiisly discovered by Miilj)ig!ii, \sci< coirectly described 
by Leeuwenhoek as flattened cin-iilar di-ks in man, and 
as oval disks in tadpoles. He attciw m Is observed the 
capillary circulation in the tail Jin^ »)f small fishcr*, iibd 
recogiii/.ed the ellipticity of tlie ('lupnscles in that chi'^s ; 
also. He even made out the capilhiry circulati »n in the 1 
broad thin extremities of tlie two Mualh ^t or hind feel nf \ 
small crabs about an inch in tli. muter, and correetly | 
remarked that the corpuscles of tlu ir blood were colourless j 
and far fewer than those of Ildus or tadpoles, “the: 
globules in red blood being (I am \\<11 assured) twenty live 
times more in number than those, in ibo same I'lKice, in | 
the blood of a crab.” To us it seems iu*f a little surprising : 
that liis a.s.sertiori8 in regard to the oaiiillary eireulatiou ^ 
w’cro deoiiied incredible by stmie. of Ins seienlitic eontein- ! 
poraries. It is recorded, liowcver, that Hcter tlu*. (Jreat, ! 
when passing throiigli Delft in IbbS, reipiesteil Leeuwen- j 
lioek to pay him a visit, and to bring his iniiToseope with 
him, and that the czar was pariienlajly iinpiessed by the 
spectacle of the circulation in the tail of a small eel. 

Among Leeuwenhoek’s *Iiseo\eries in the minute ; 
anatomy of man and the higher animals may be speeially 
mentioned the tubules of teeth, ihe lil rous stiiieturo of the 
crystalline lens, the solidity of the human hair (which had 
been previously represented as tubular), the structure of 
the epidermis, and the p.ir.illel lubules of the medullary 
substance of the brain, — which last, however, he supposed 
to bo vessels conveying fluid substance froiii the liighly 
vascular cortical layers, for the support and nourisliinent 
of the s[)iiial marrow and nerves. He was also :m in- 
d^^pondont discoverer of the spL*rmalo7i>a, although anti- 
cipated by a few months by lAulwig Hamm, a student at 
Leyden. 

As might bo expected, he made muuy ohservations on 
the anatomy of insects; and among the most interesting 
of these are bis discovery of tlie» composite structure of 
the eyes (which ho recognized also in the eyes of the 
shrimp), the scales on the wings not only of moths but of 
the gnat, and the annular (really spiral) strueture in the 
avails of the “vessels” (iracheiv) of their wings. He also 
l>rovod that cochineal, which had been supposed to be “ th? 
Iriiit of some tree,” is really the dried body of an insect, 
J'^hich he not unnaturally flui>p 08 ed to be allied to the 
ladybird. Ho likewise gave a very good account of the 
®pmueret8 and ()oi8on-claws of spiders, and of the comb-like 


appendages to their feet. He made a siicciiil study, aKo, 
of tlie uiiaiuiiiy of tin- lli-a,- besides following out its re]>io- 
ductiuu with great care, as will pre.-'Cntly appear. 

Ill cxaminiiig the .stciii iclis ot shrimps, ho found in tlnjin 
Boiiie ininute shells, nl wliii*,h he figured a siK*eimen so 
c*xac*tly tint it can be ai onec n’eugnized as a ^ tnnuunm ^ 
— probably the tirst luiiit foiaminifi r that lia*/ In.eu 
distinctly nutici'd. Hut one <it lll.^ !in»>L inlLie.-ting 
observatitiijs i-* that v\lii«li lie iii.nle upon a small Ihihuma 
attached t<> a nlIl^M'l -di' 11 ; f^r he i t.l ()nly gives a goiiel 
ligure eif the animal, but dc'.eiibis the way in whirh it 
retreats into it>. sljell, aial (lo-i*', It.*, lalllej 1»y two ^he]ly 
valves. ]li> lige.ie nio-t dl-rijiLtly its tirh< uhita 

character, wlii.h has onl) i*i unaliin nine,', c an^ed il.^ le- 
inoval iioiii the iiiolln.-eous tn tii*- unanlo-e .'>nl)-king<lom. 

Not le.-s adu.ii.ilde w eiu li-> eh . a vat mn on the slrneliire 
of [>lants. 1I«‘ made veiy caretul Mj tleiis of steins of the 

0 ik, elm, lieeeli, w illow, lir, and olln r to in «liriei •. nt dii cth 

tions, of whiili he uave eaii-i'.d and ili -Mit»t ion.*-, — ■ 

specially not iiij- tin* liMi i/Miit.d ai r Mijemt nt nf 1 1n* ct lls in 
t lie “ ineilidlary rav-'," anil tbe j n a!Nr “pilling’’ of tln^ 
\vood\ libie o] tlie lir, v\i ll ti." ab.-.iiice nf J.ngo 

vessels i:i tl» *. Litter. He ;d-o i.\.tnii:.Ld tlie struLture of 
various geiininaling seed :iiid ua\e u.-, m.itethM liptn-iis of 
the relation ol the embivo to too ci.f \ 1. don-. 

Alt hull; ji, ulaii h. .iiv.a:.:’ ! iii*.. d. e.u:i, 

1.. . uuenhu* b'.-. i'l'.t-* lid.e 11 m-. .1 li. ’ - jh 1- h U ' ‘t - 

t I lie 'I \\. , ..f’l \ \ < 1 1: n . 1 j> ]. -.n -.j f. lly 

ul)it ) \e.i i-\ l.i'jl .11 e utt- 11 h ' ■ I b r.l\ M-_. .,1-1 - •• V J', 

tu »-lnn:ite l!n‘ in-eii-iM-- p- 1 -j.e - iIi.-m. 1 - he 1. o--! wiiie* 

;i (li\ e] In, j 1 , I lu-. .1 1 1f M . « • \ \\\ .. 11 *.. ],- b !ii-i la-, wn-t l'\ 
.‘-liitliiig Ills h.inakeii ha 1 ii.lu ii. ,ii.t . .i- . . i\ . - . i- -I .e.'l .-h, | 

thr lia.isl’i.’h w I'll ll .n I Uiiiid..t. ll M . ’ - i , - i .. J ■ 1 M i, *' .i j \ i 

lOel li\ .1 I '.ijiiait itjuji Im**' d oil ll 1 1 1 < 1 'i:: ! .- * "t l’. 1 i 1 

la lli.O <-l tl.-’uihn |.u.l\ ],i* . u-i. ai. . nl,ii -jsi • ..i I'm.i 

no* d.iih l--*l h\ ti ii-'-j'ii It* I'Mi. V le- il i --‘i I. i liui-i il . iihili 

Su, :i ;iiii, 1 1 I I ll lilt h ;:.h -1 lb- . i • i. ■- i' lb- l. >b 

1 !m 11 n i_e. . ni .u lu o:- . •le-i \s .. b .. - -1 ’bn lb. !■’. 1 . -i 1 i- 

en-'s a I' 1 ill* ll! ll b ,:i libi- i h it u) uM.i- 1 i 1 . 1 'i. .t , 1 , i.i 1 1 1 

he h nl III \ - r ; ' ' 11 in tie Ibi-ud-N i -m li.. , *.{ _■ . -a bull 

nillsl l-<‘ -Ji ll- hit' *1 i . t il< 111 il t hi-, 'b* hi -e \. . I ■; i I , I III i-ae 

ijn|M»Uanl j'unit JiuNM M : . In d 1 i-. /. . i ' i- 1 • - .i ; . .1 

tin in 1 . '-.11 \ ii'ij I Jt« ' i":i ol hi- 1 1 ’! it 
rnh ].I.Mi.l-dl-b I- Il ni. iij. ut -.V - l<> ; '“m . ,.n m. i 

pluli.i’nlx Mie -I ll l-\ tin • h ih d j ' ' 1 11 r!,. M-.ml- 

ill-bs "ill h |-h -• lit. 

It i, 1.. b« . i. »\ . Ill ... k till! w. .-w- l). I '.'I* . ' r I’ - lb, n 

I'iii n 111 hiul-.;’’* ai .hi. Iii'i- \', It .iiiiiii ll- .-I 1'..!' * 'm itn m ..in 
In* “ ].h»-lu. ..I .-]-u!il.iin » *'i i’*'! fe-’i :i.!' • i 'I his 

du.-tinH‘ h.i I 1 1 . 11 |'h\i.ne.i*v .'ttnk, -i e*. I.b !• I ll'it 

tin* puliilbnliuii ul’ lin.il will not ii'i, i i i d I'b' .n ss 

ef Mow-tln - I"' [»h\»in'd. blit I \ ' Il l.b.ii. \'i.'.* i.j : -'I-i!'. / tlm 
dot t nil* < Minn- \ u mil » \ I o - , ’ 1" h- ' ' *1 I ll it t ! ■ i . . * s t.-i:i,.l 

witliin tin- n.dl.s uf pi. nit-., .ir.ii th* ] n w iii -• t \ wl.ii h iho 

Iminaii bu.lv is siiiin tnin s inf. -!• i. ii- i,- i ’ *•.; .i p. . iili,ii* 

jiiuditie.itiuii ul' tin- liv nig ;-i ! ill . It . I ::i! .1 --iihsi m. *-. ll w.is 

l.i I uwi idiiM k wini hisi i\pli. iilv i.' -b ii’.'ti.i p.-ii.un tiuii rviiy 
living uigaiiisin hpnvla-is u i l;ki. . '. \ i .-i _;iiiatn.-_' ui imy 
olleT wav tliaii bv tb** chliiMiv n. i -t je.- u| its kiini : 

Unin* V iv uiu e\ " d’lie- In < 'll ''ol l'\ ' .ti'i till ami pio- 
bnigid nb-i i V .it n»n, ni a 'jh.il v n.-tv ul , -u , m vvlii.-h “<pi.ie 
l.nn-uis e, iii-i iliuii ” b.i-1 I n i* pi.i -1 1 ibu j'l.n*'* : .nnnm 1 m lln r 
eiiiilniu.ilh' addin ..1 th*- eh.it i -a i-l- .I'v "!’ ui • .nii.Mtimi wbn h 

Ills niii-iuseopn* i\ s.*.e.. h. s 1 id h\*.i''.i ei wbil bid lu*.ii i.n- 

vimislv ll-',.lhl.-d .1- 'I' lI’ll'S 1-1 till- i*-V\'-I el-’d. . ;is .111 ;»1 e’-ilin“ht^ 

agaiiisl Thr d*'.*tihn* ihil I'l--;, .n- “bh.l tiuin lui nipt luii.” Tl-ns 

bn f**ll.»v\fd uul tin- wliu!.- hi-h-iv ul u ik g.ilK, -nnl .sb.-witi tlial 
llinv arn .» j'lu.b.. t ul .i p- . ihi.u Mg.-hibln gruwth, ix.ihd b\ tin- 
iiisniiiuii ''f an ler l.\ tbn wnigi.i niM-it. and -nj’p Mi-g tin* 
Iii.igg.'t, wliuii ll '1 h.il. witli fni'.l. Su. again, In. .slnavi.i tb.it ♦' *• 
WrrviH *tf •Jl.iii.iri,-^, tlnll l■.»^:^!nally suppn>i*d In br 1 h .i > n 
wbnat, as VM ll a-< m U. au- iiuthiiig i-Im* tli.iii gi ubs 1: *.1. thim 
‘•gu''-* dep.isih-.I bv wiinnd ami In* ]>i ..-i n .,llv ..]■) . ^ \]i’< 

rnimlusinii. bv If, uiiiim-mlnie: tint gtaliarirs tbiis n.-n -t -I I 

b** !v}H'.itt-di\ fmingit'.l wuli -iilplmr at tin- tin.- w'-.n l . .-.e 
insi-nts I up t* f.-itb, s.i .IS lo kill tlinin )** h ii- tluv *.. p* .g-,'*'. 
Ills ibapb-ruii tm In'.i, in vvlinh be not uiilv ib-si.l-.- ' jr-inie- 
tiiie, but tr.n*"' “ill tin- v\ hob* In.story of its n.. ■ m ipi.u i-s i.uin 
its tirs* enuTgniiec fioui tlm egg, i.*^ full i‘l inl*-ii-i. * i -u numb 
for the r\.n tm*jss ut his ubsi-i \ .itnms, as i... g., '-n * h ii’ il i v*.-la- 
tiuii oi lilt e-vliauiilnnirv ignuhiiice then pitv.ibni in u-'-iid lo iho 
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orl^n and proj»a;Cidion of “this minute and dcsiiised creature,” 
winch some as««oru tl to he produced from sand, others from dust, 
others from the dun*' of pigeons, and others from urine, but which 
lift showed to he “ endowed with as gi-eat perfection in its kind as 
any lar^^e auimal, ' and proviHl to breed in the. re^rular way of 
winded iiis;‘cls. 11c even noted tlie fact that the pupa of the Ilea is 
soiiictiiin -^ att.ii’kcd and fed upon I'y a luitc, — an observation winch 
fiiiir^C'.t d ilu- well-known lines of Swift. 

Alrli.Mn;li nonni-t is usiully crcdite l with the di.scoveiy of the 
vivii'iioiis prop.i^:(.itioii of the --//'//.(A s. this liad been really made 
by L' ciiweiihock half .i cciitiirv i)n \ l^u^ly. For, his attention 
hi\i!i;4 hi*en ilraw'ii to The Mi^htiiiu of the yiiiin ;4 slnuds of fnnl- 
tiec'', which wa>. eoimM"nly all lil'Ulcil to tin* ants foiiml u]*o]i them, 
lie was the first ti» find tin* lliil ii.diy ilo the miseliicf; 

and, upon se.il eh niLT, .du i his wont, iijtv»thf histoiy of their in ra- 
tion, he obseivid the >**uui; wilhiii the bndies of their paieiils. 
lie c.u’efully .studied aKo the lii^loi y <if the ant, and was the fn.st 
to show' thit what iiad been eoninionl\ lepnted to he “ants' 
ureii'dly their pnp.e, eontiiinini^ the [*eifeet iiiseet iieailv ie.id\ tor 
eiin-isitiM, wloKl the true aie tar .smaller, and *^ive »»iioin to 

“ inae^^nls ” oi l.n \ .e. 

Of the M a-iiims-el. ai;iiii, ami other .shell-lish, be argued (in reply 
to a then recent dt f<-nee nt Ai istol le’s dtieliiin- by lh)n.iiiii, a h allied 
Jesuit of ltal\ lh.it tinw an- in»t LcemuMted out of the iniid or .s.iinl 
wliieh is found on tin* si a-sh.ire m- the beds ot liviuo at biw* water, 
but from .sp.uvii, by tberionPn’ ionise of ^eiuTalion. “ Fm mv 
part,*’ be MV^, "I liold It eijuall\ inipos.silile fora .small shell-iish 
to be piiidui ed witlio it ;^i‘ni r.itum a-^ lor a whale to have i1 on^in 
ill the mud.' * An I be main!. lined the same to be tine of tlie 
flesh-w.it er nmssel (,'’.</•< , whose o\.i In* examined so carefully that 
lie saw in tln in the lotation of the einhryo, a phenomenon .-iipposeil 
to have be«‘ii lust diseo\.*ie.l Imio alterw’ards. “'fins uin*omnionly 
ideasin;' sp**- t.n le," hi* 'i\-, “ w.is i*nj(»yi d by my.self, my tbuiobt* i, 
and tin? eu^'i iv.-i f.ir time wlioh* ImuiN, .iinl we tlnm^ld V. (.m* I'f 
the mo.st deliolitful that eould Ik* e*\liibii ed. " Xot luily w.is he the 
first dwovu’er of th*- loiifers, but In* showed “how wimderfnlly 
nature has t-iovide l for tin* presei valnm of their «]i..cies,“ by tin ir 
toler.'inert of tbe di\in;4-np ot the w.it' r thev inb;iiiil, ainl t‘n fe-a*>t- 
nnce ilfoided to ilje i v.ijioialion of ili« tbiid.s <-1 tlieir bodies by the 
impel meabiiity of the e.isiiio In whn ii lb -v ili**!! beeome »‘nebi-<d. 
“We call 11 *w eaoly I (.n« eive,*’ be .si\>, “ iliat in all i.iin-w.tter 
whielli.S eollei‘te.1 llolll eut It'is in (Isleujs, and in .ill water.s eX^M.^nl 
to the, air, .mini ib ides ni.iv be 'oimd ; lor iliey may be mined 
thither by tin* pntieh s of du-t l.lown about by tlie winds.” 
Altlionoh Faker is Usually ■•I'edit* d with the lii.*«-t mieful study of 
the “ Wln'el-ailillial. ub^,’' y-'t In* i.allv added \ety litth* to the 
iiecoiint loiji^ ['p \ ioiisiy oivm of it by la eiiwenhoek. In the .same 
spirit he iiivi**'! !•.;.» l* d tlw ^^em i itnni i.f whn h weie at that 
lime supposed, ii'il only b) tin* iiriioiaut vulttai, but by “ ie-pt‘i t.d»h* 
and learned iin*ii,” lo b.* ppi.lir*ed tio;n dew’ ! i wit bout tlic oidi* 
nary )iioet;ss <4' ;<'*in i iiioii, II- w.is lew ijd-‘d by the diseovery of 
their vivip.iroiis pr.ip.ij.iMoU, iii-. eap fnl and juidoii^'i'd oh.sciva- 
tiuiis on wliieh pnnf, iliou_,'li -in < « i!hd in ipn siion, have never 
Im-'Cii rehjted. Tiie sp. . i.i. !.■ ..{ ill, ijiin iti e» i-, Ivino to;.;ether in 
a traiisprireiit li<piid within tb.* l.o.ly --f tin* lein.de o.ivo him, lie 
say.s, j^reat jile.isuie, — atlbi-linj' i loinplete aM-wer to those w'ho 
said behind ins b.iek. *■ Sime Air laeiiwt iilnek i.s i ndi'.ivuuiiij;' to 
establish the leoul.ir ;_nun*ratie»n ol .dl animals, b l liim show .ns in 
wh.it manner cels {lie bn*d," 

Alto^' tln r it do<*-> not seem too mm h to .illnm that Le. iiwenhoek 
is Well Milith'd to he considered, Hot only a- “tin father «»f .seien- 
ti‘io mi''io.s.:op\ but its liaviui^ conliibuted nion* tb.m any other 
luTai ilist to the overthrow of tin* -loetiim* (if “ .-piudain oii.s ;^eneni- 
ti in,” an i a-i Ji.ivin;,^ set a iiio^t a-linii.ible e\iin]ile of s- icnlilic 
in-tli »'l jU th- pl'o-, eiitloM of bii>|oei(,d It-'-i.neli 

L--- U'.VfTHe'ek’s < -mt nldltions to the J'Ju >1 It! Trn fintis 
aiii'-’;*.:. 1 t.i i.ijr hnn-l/ed an-l twelv'e. Ih* .iI-,o pubji^ln*d twenty- 
si* pi| !'■> I'j lie* .l/-///o,/>, //// AonI' ttUf nj S'f/ifiS. Two 

e-dfi-i of Ij.'s wojks .appc.iied duiin,:' his lit**, on»* in Itiiteh, 

an 1 t:.* j, I.jiin, the most eompletc edition havine be. n 

nybii h*-l L d n diortlc before bi.s ile.itii in 4 voK '1711< . 

A 1 ■...! ti 111 l.iieil into Kncli^li |.y S floole, w.is 

publidi-’lio L.' iT'c- -1 , 2 \ols. Ito. ‘ (W. IJ r.) 

LKKVVAKb |.>LANJ)S. Set* \Vi.<T Inuik.s., 
LKrK\'lM'i 1 1 1! r.\ l*LKS. iSoo KMiEf:, Jacobis. 

LKf^A'l K. '•rn* i/t the* Sjeu iul ii-ilim.s cif u inc..S''Cn^cr nr 
anibassido.- (»f til * p-jji *. Tin; lir.st four ennturias prr-scnt 
us with no in tud i. - m Im] iiistaticc.s of n.-cui^ni^^tid dulc^u- 
tion of the p-ipd itniimiify : inr tliut Ilo.siu.s acted aspapid 
lig.'ite at the. •■ouneil (if Nice i.s nothing more than an 

' Lw iiweijle ek* >. :H'./’nj.»**.i i:, ?f, . mstain »i was jiartly ha.sfwl on ful.Hc 
prrrm-e-. For h^ ini../inf*d tl.e /^f/tru/ur with w'hich iniisscl-.slifllg, 
hn Mie:j f:ri'*riist»-d to f,.; t}.‘* * M of thf inii''st;h. and the contained 
J\'ly%->aj whose sixteen t» fita- !•*-. i. • ti.-^i.n t<i be llie young muiwels. 
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asBertion of Gelasius of Cyzicus, who wrote about tbe end 
of the 5th century, and no Western prelate took any part, 
either personally or otherwise, in the first council of Con- 
stantinople. The fifth (sometiDies called the seventh) 
canon of the council of Sardica,in 343, however, shows 
that the possibility of such dpb^tion hod already begun 
to be discussed, and suggests /chat iw may actually have* 
been exein})Hlied before that aate. This canon provide 
that, in case of an appeal by a dej^osed bishop to Uomc, ii^. 
the [>o[>e is inclined to grant a new trial, it shall be com-.-r' 
[letent for him to write to the bisEtops of the neighbouring v 
province, but if the a[)pellant wishes the pope to send 
priests from liis own side (“ut de latere suo prosbyteros 
mittat'*), it shall be free to the pope to do so, and give 
Ihcm du(‘ nink and dignity in the court thus constituted 
(llcfele, Cnnr.^ i. .OhS). Instances of, delegation of the 
papal authority in various degrees become numerous in the 
course of tlie 5 l1i century, cs^lecially during the pontificate 
of ].,e() 1. Thus Ja‘o writes in 444 {Ep. 6) to Anastasius 
of Thessalonica, appointing him his vicar for the province 
of Illyria ; the same arriingemcut, he informs us had been 
made by Pope Si»:icius in favour of Anysius, the predecesi^pr 
of Aimst.isius. ^Similar vicarial or Icgatine powers hM 
been conferreil in *118 by Zosimus upon Patroclus, bishop 
of Arles. In 111) Leo was represented at the^Robbdr 
Synod,” from which his legates hardly escaped with life; 
at Lh ilcedon, in If) 1, lliey were trealLed with singular honour. 
Again, in 453 the s.ime pope writes to tbe empress 
Ihilcheria, naming Julianns of Cos as his representative in 
tin* defence of the interests of orthodoxy and ecclesiastical 
discipline at (A)nstantiiu»[)le (A/>. 112) ; the instructions to 
Juliaiius are given in Ap. 113 (‘‘hancspocialem curamvice 
mea functus as.sum'.is”). The designation of Anastasius 
as \icar apo.^tolic over Illyria may be said to mark the 
beginning of the cu.^toni of conferring, €x ojicio, the title 
of IditUtiA nputi the liolders of important sees, who ultimately 
carnc to he known jis It'jfuti na(i\ with the rank of primate 
the a[ipointincnt of Julianus at Constantinople gradually 
developed into the long perinane.it office of apocrisiarius 
or Another sort of delegation is exemplified^ 

in loco’s letter to the African bishops (Ep^ 12), in which he' 
, sends J*otentiii.s, with instructions to inquire iii his name, 

I and to re[>ort (viceiii ciine nostrae fratri et consacerdoti 
I iu>.*)tro Potenlio delegantes (pii de episcopiB, quorum 
culpabilis ferebatnr eloetio, quid veritas haberet iuquiferet, 
nobisque omnia tideliter indicaret). Passing on to the 
time of Gregory the Great, W’c find AugUStine of Canter- 
bury hornetiiuos siioken of as legate, but it does not appear 
that ill liis cast; this title w'as used in any Strictly technical 
.Mcnse, ulthough the archbishop of Canterbury afterwards 
attained the permanent dignity pf -;a. legatus natus, 
Boniface, the apostle of Germany, was in like manner 
con.slitnted, according to llinciuar (A)?. 30), ft legato of the 
apostolic see by Popes Gregory IL and Gregory III. 
Arrording to Hefele {Cour,, iv. 239),,.lipdoald of Porto and*, 
Zeidiarias of Anagni, who were snnt by^fope Nicolas to- 
Cou.stantinople in 8G0, were the fi|:^t.^%ho are actually 
c.dled h f/ad a lattre. The policy "Gregory^ 
ivitundly led to a great development 'p£ the legatiue ai 
<li'-tinguisli(d from the ordinary, functiqn.- 

A (-cording to the Nova \Jompilalio of Gregdiy 

rx., under the title “IJe officio the ..Canon law, 

recognizes tw^o sorts of legate, the fosffll?. 

dot an or missm. The Ugak^mui\niimi) may be 
oith»;r ( 1 ) dthfpiiusy or (2) nunctuB (3) 

a liilvrtt {InUralUy collateralU), 

vat an, which included concurjfei^J^h^idtiomw that ol 
all the bishops within his , pifovince, .much 

curtailed since the 

suspended in preseuog^..^^i8ne^JB^^^ 
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td^€, and the title is now almost quite honorary. It still 
attaches to the sees of Seville, Toledo, Arles, Kheims, 
Lyons, Oran, Prague, Gnesen-Poson, Cologne, Salzburg, 
hmong others. The commission of the legatm delegatm 
' (generally a member of the lopal clergy) is of a limited 
nature, and relates onl) '^to some definite piece of work. { 
.ybe nuncina apoatcUcius^\^'H\\o has the privilege of red j 
^iapparel, a white, horse, and ^Iden spurs) possesses ordinary = 
> iufisdiction within the provirifo to which he has been sent, 
VOUt hia powers otherwise are restricted by the terms of his 
mandate. The legaiuB a'i/atere (almost invariably a cardinal, 
though the power can be conferred on other prelates) is in . 
‘ the fullest sense the plenipotentiary representative of the | 
pope, and possesses the high prerogative implied in Umj 
words of Gregory'VII., ‘^nostra vice qu;o corrigenda sunt 
corrigat^" qum statuend.. constitiiat.” lie hus the powtu* 
of suspending all the bi8h()[w in his [>rovince, and no 
judicial cases are reserved fi/iii his judgment Without 
special mandate, however, he iMiinot depose bishops or 
unite or separate bishoprics. At present ,* a Itdar are 
' not sent by the holy ‘see, but dii)h»miitic relations, where 
they exist, are maintained by me ms of nuncios, intcr- 
\ nuncios, and other agents. Accurding to the congress of 
Vienna, the diplomatic rank of a p:ip:d mineio corresponds 
to that of an ambassador. The pope at j .sent lias nuncios 
' at the courts of Bavaria, Austiia-lluiigiry, IVlginm, (’liili, 
Spain, France, and Portugal. Inferior in i.mk and levs 
numerous are the internimcios (Ilulhmd, I'ra/il). 

LEQENDKE, Apiuen Matui: (1 75*2 -li^3;l), Frencli 
mathematician, a contemporary of l/i[>Uuc and l/igrange, 
with whom he deserves to be ranked,^ was lujrn at Paris (or, 
according to some accounts, at 'roulmi-e) in 1752. He was 
brought up at Paris, where ho completed his studies at the 
• College Mazarih. His first published writings consist of 
some articles forihing part of tlu' Tntitc </c Mcavuifue (1771) 
of the Ahh6 Marie, who was his [nofc'-sor ; Tvegendres 
name, however, is not mentioned. S«)on afterwards ho was 
. appointed professor of mathematics in tho Kcolo Militairo 
’ at Paris, and he was afterwards professor in the Menlo 
Norraolo. In 1782 ho received the prize from tlm llerlin 
Academy forhis “Dissertation siir la «iii('stii)n do balisth|uo,” 
a memoir relating to tho paths of [a-ojcctiles in resisting 
media. Ho also, about this timo, wrute his “ Pocherchossur 
la figure des plan&tes,” published in the Mc/nnires of the 
French Academy, of which ht; was elected a moiubor in 
succession to D’Alembert in 17S.3. He was also a[»poinicd 
a commissioner for connecting gcoditically Paris and 
Greenwich, his collefigues being Mechain and (\issini ; 
General Roy conducted the operations on behalf of England. 
Tho French observations were published in 1 702 {Expose dtn 
operationa faitcB en France in 1787 ]>nnr Jit junction des (thser- 
vatoireade Paris et deVreftiwick). During the Hevolution, 
when the decimal system liad been decreed, lie \\as one of 
the three members of the council establishevl to introduce the 
now system, end he was also a member of the roinmission 
. appointed to determine Jbhe length of the metre, for whidi 
purpose the calculations, ic., coimecteil with the arc of the 
nieridtanJlErom Barcelona to Dunkirk were revised. Ho was 
ulso associated with Prony in the formation of the groat 
French tables of logarithms of numbers, >ines, and tangents, 
and natural flines/callod the Tables JuCadastre.m wliicli (he 
quadrant was divBdd centesimally ; tliese tables have never 
oesn published (fiiie'6^iid.OARITHMaj. He alsi> serveil on other 
public. /Commi8si6hTi\ ■ He was oxaminer in the licolo 
Polytechnique, but held few important state ofiices, and ho 

^ Besides' t^place and J^agrange, with whom it is most milural to 
^sociate Legendre, the namegtof Poisson, Oaiu liy, Fourier, iiml Mohro 
' tuOuM be mantiontfA |ii contemporaries. Tlie number of Freucii innthe* 
,of the,.higheat rank who were living at tho same time, at the 
oftea been the subject of remark. 


seems never to have been much noticed by iha different 
Governments ; it has indeed been generally remarked that 
the offices he held were not such as his reputation entitled 
him to. Not many facts with regard to his personal life 
seem to have been publishid, but in a letter to .Jacobi of 
June 30, 1832, he writes — ‘Me mo siiis mari6 a la suite 
d'un(3 revolution sanghinte qui avait detruit nia' petite 
fortune ; nous avons cii de grands embarras ct des moments 
bien clilliciles ji passer, inais ina femme m'a aide jmis^am- 
ment a leNtaiinu’ i)n»'jri\--i\t’nunt nies affaires et a me 
donner cetto Irancjudlitt* d'i*.[iMl lu.'eessaire pnur me. livrer 
a mes Iravaux aecnuluini '* et p(»iir cnnijx)"!'!' tie nouveaiix 
uuvrages ([ui ont ajnutr de [ihi.^ en phis a nia ri'-piitiilion, 
de maniere a me pn»eurer bieiilnt line exi.'^teme hoinu'ablo 
et line ]>etit(i tortune dont h*s di'hii-, ujuis de moivellcs 
revolutions (pii m’oiit cam.; ile ;:laIld^‘■^ ]•( ites, Millisent en- 
core pour [Muirvoir mix beM*in-de m.i \ii iilL-<e, et sulliront 
pour poinvtur .'i ceux de ina feinine bun a inn e (juaiul jo ii’y 
serai plus/’ 

Ife died at Paris on January K’t, in hi^ ei-hty-lii^t 

year, ami tho diseoiiis*' .at his grir.'* \\a< pn»minneed i-y 
I’oisson. lie was eng:ig»‘d in inatiiein.itir-.d in\r-tiL;;iti(ins 
almost up to tho liino of his death. Tlio la-t of tin* three 
sup[deinc‘nls to his 7V//V»' iby /'’ //» hlh i-l i'j,n n \\as 
publislie/i in JN.*>2, and J'oL'.mhi in Iji - fnm i.d t.iatioii 
remarked- M. la*Liendie a eu rela de eoinninn aMc la 
plupart <los goc)mctris ipii Tout pii'ct'do, ipie m Iravau.X 
n’ont i-ni 'piMnei! sa ^ie. l.e di riiier volnnn* di- m»s 
inemoiri'S renfermo eneoie nn im'im.ire do lui, sur uue 
tpiestion dillicile de la lln^'iie des iiombns; et ['cn do 
te!n[»s a\ant la inaludie <|ui Ta cjuidnit au toinbetm, il 
se piociiiM le.s ob^ei vatioiis les [)lus reeiiite-s des cmneles ;i 
courtes periodes, dont il allail so sorvir pour appliipier ct 
i»erfeclioniier sos niethotle-*/’ 

\.M- ill*’ .lUtliiT H ji; 1 tU* fi:!i rii.v-, 

till* iuli*'4nd I .ill ul’is. : 1)*‘ tlntu v uf vauiin ]>». -li il il* •’n-'fi’-' i<t 
i'« at* s iiinui loiis is wliirli pi'M- -] • a . 1 1 . 1'\ ni 

till* M» mon> s m| I 1m* Kh n< li \< .mI'-imv : :iu«l il \mi 1 1 > ii \ • ii.< nr, iu 

giving an an oiiut i»f I u w utiii'j-, til • nil d !• 1 tl.'i.' 'iiii'i r tii. dif- 
Icmut Mihji*' >n1mi 11 nil* • '-p' i :i --'m i.O' i! I i e n:.'*. 

EUi}*!', 'll:isi> t' (• Md'j'it wiilt Il 1 1‘ei'ii'ln ’‘*5 

n.lIIM* W ill .llu ,l\ s li<‘ liMisl I In"* 1 \ <*| 111 !.! . Il il. I - I- • il i hi ' 11 p"ll 
it oxttml <»\.T.i }n’iniil et inno* tli m ii>it\ vi .e- lli- Im-i I'lililislM «1 

writings upon Ili«* '-nhjn 1 i i.n-i'l ni iwo i* n il,i- .lA . n- nf 

tin* Fitinh A«‘n']oie\ tor 17 s »5 iip,,*! sn In liOOlii- pn*- 

S 4 'llt'*d to till* A(M(ii'TMV *1 riirlMoil Mlillijlli 1 1 ill -■ > l!i|i lit 'I’lU-* 
eoiiti'iiis ot tlM'"!* nmiiiii s .ii’i* m 'nuiil m !'<■ i.i-l nmIuh.i ui Lis 
J'J.t* nil f S (f‘ ^ 'ith n/ nf ^ \^\ \ . 'll' ’'l!lil\ ■’ll” ■ 

tains lln* M-iy I'l 'Lni'iiti' .onl linw u ■' i-ki.i-’<M. ViL** - I iL- «i!iptie 

iiltr”i:iK A\ liK II \M*ii' . .d( Ill'iti <1 li\ I ■ L' : 'i’l i ’: -■ ’f, wil !i .m m i oillit 

ot till* imimL- of tl.ni « nn-t! nrliiMi. In !'''i n l oiiIII'm I'nnft efts 

t'oui^iii^is I :/t/if^'i/Ais lO voU.. tL*‘ in'-! nd ]stl<>); 

a gn*at p.ut nt lln* fil-t \olnni'* \ \\ ^^l!L tl v i ontents 

of the A’n /’.•'V-'s ; tho i.iMi*-^, A- . .o- _.\*i’ ii ilm lorn! \olume. 
I’hnu* vunpli im nl >, irl.itiin; i" ’L'* 'n > :■!•'- "I AL ' 1 Mini .lumLi, 
wiMc' in 1 ''*.''' '<‘ 2 . ti.i’ Imii' i ’l. i'l n- unn* lunl 

j'Ursiml iIm- ''iil.jii! wliiili w.iiiM ..I'i-d illiptii* inirgr.ils 

.•doiu* fmm to ls 07 . ll** i'-!:!- >1 l-i'' laLmirs Laving Lrrii 

almost riitiii !\ iii'idi 'tiil 1 V 111 '' I i'i'*i :;.|ini.irM s, L\it Li^ v. nik L.id 
.s'':ir«'i*]\ .ippi 11 1 '1 ill 1 ''’J 7 Li II i In* 'lis. ni 1 1 'rs Lit L \vi re in'L*]ioml- 
I'lif 1 V uiii'L* 1 '\ ill'* t w " Nil'll”' :i li'l ' N't II I ik iiow 11 nni I 1 m iiinl ii'iniis 
AL *>1 ami .I.n'i’>Li plMid llii’ -u'.jMt on a in w li.isis. ami ii'\o!ntion- 
i/f.l It rniiipL'ti i\ rin* Il l•L!I•' NNiili nnLin-L l.i'i:* min*, wio w.i-r 
tln-ii s,«\fiit\ 'i\ \i ii'' nt .ly. Wi ll oim -1 iIh'm' ini]'nrl.iio n ‘‘i .ncLi '■=, 
tL.il ijniti'oNii ]i\.L'vni '1 Li'i'wn. .im! imlmL-d lln.-m in "U. '■i-.s^n o 
siijij'L'im'ijt '' to ki’- woik. iloi ' tl'o Liylu'^t Lom>uv to Iium I 1 :‘ 
.slIiLL'll oi I ni It III I*. Ill'll tli’ ilo-'‘ of Lis long litr. t*t tla-sr l:'- II 

iiisi'ovnrii s h kilin.^ to ,\ siiLin t NN Lil L Tn'g* mire Lad *jo . i injili !• Iv 
made LisoNMi and .i|»|- ivi iitlN t vliMUsind. ;nid tin ir n .Ml .■ i i f t .* 

Ln liiin. toiiii oiM' ot tin* mii’‘t sti iking i-pisi drs in iLm ! ’.-i in » t 

m.itlmmatii ' -V niIN full .ni’onnl ot tin* eoiitii.t- it I • -j ’ ’ 

NNoik and "t tin* in^iills olit liiM'd Lv Alx 1 and .t.n nl-i 1 *• I ■ • n j . • ii 

in tliM aiin L' iMavM i MM Ni < ’ ni < I’lt-.s, \ oL \ni. i n i. e 

also I.i-lii- ll'iidsup.iii “ Om till' K» i-ent Pii)/,ii‘-'-t >■ .-/’ill 

till' d>}>ort I'l f/f’ I'i'. 't'.h forlM*’* ]‘p II 

Fidiritn ami IntnintJ Cah'hho. d m* / ‘ ) s th 

Cidrui Inftjnd « oiisist of thivo volunms, a guat }• m.i-m .il tl: ' .iisL , 
and tho whole of the Ihiid bring doNoted to rlliptn liiiKtivuis. Tho 
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remainder of the first volume relates to the Euleriau integrals and 
to .luaiiratmx's. 'riio second volume (1817) relates to tlie JSiileriun 
integrals, ami to various integrals and series, developments, iiie- 
eh'inieal proMeiii'^, &c., eoiineeted with the integral calculus; this 
volume. ci>iit:iiiis also a nuinerieal table of the values of the gamma 
function, 'rile latter portion ol the sccoml voliiinc of the Traittf dvs 
Fonrfimts s (ISiM) is also dovotoil to the Euleriau inte* 

grals, lli«‘ tabic bi-ing ivj»roduced. Lcgeiiilre’h researches eunnected 
witli the ganim.i lunctioii are iif iinpurlancc, and are well known ; 
tlic •«;iibjci-i was also triMtcd by (laiis^ in liis memoir Dlspii'^itUnns 
j/<.. C/AW .v/7iv but ill iiveiy dillerent manner. 

The n-iiilts givrji in the second \olume (»f the AV.7 y/V».s- aie of ltn) 
ini-'cllaneons a i li iraet.*r to admit of b.-ing biiclly described. In 
IT''*' liCgtnidie jml^lish.-d a immioii on double iiitcgraN. and in 1>01> 
oiiC on dclinite inlci^iais. 

Til' •>)'!) ot / N. TiCgi'iidn* s TJiun'i*' fh H Xonihi't's ami (kiuss's 

n/i.‘s A nffnn‘ * (li^'O!) ar ■ still the stamlarl woik-' upon 
f Ills sijbjc't. 1 lie lir'-l (<liii(inoi tin* toi iiiiU' apprait'd in 1 under 
llietitle h\>tnstnA‘t Ih-i.'h »A s s ; tlieic wa^ a siewi,d edition 

in ; a ib.; Minit was pnblisln d in ISlik nml a s.-.-.ind in 

Tlie iliird . liiion, undi-r the title T/horle ,t,s s-, 

appeared in LS.io in tw.. vuIumi. To hegnidiv is due tli.‘ tlici.ivni 
known as the I iw ot' (piadntir ic.-iprueity, tlie im.-L impoitaiil 

oencial i.Milt III lie* - i.-iuv ol rinmbeis wlii. li lias br.-n .nM-o\cied 

sime the limi'ot Ft imat, iiiid wiiic b wa** <‘.i 1 ]»*i [ 1 iv t la ii'^s i b’* ' * gt ni of 
tirithmef i'*. I j w is lii.,tgi\en by I.egi‘iidie in the JA v ,,| the 
A* adi-ni\ tur l<S.n but tin* deiiiomst ration that av ennipiUiii d it w.is 

iiieompl**{e. 1 he 'symbol 1^- ^wliiili i', ki wii as L« ndif’s svin- 

bol. and .1. noh s tie* po-itive ..r log-iiv.* unit wbi.di tie* rnnaiiid. r 
wlion n i,. divi h d I-v i piino- miml'cr jt, dors iml ap].. ai :ii lids 
nn-moir, but w.is lii-i u--d in the i,„f /,/ T/in.ro r/> > Ab- v. 

Legt'iidi e a l"i TiiU 1 1 . hg.r -] n>oO»>/toi lilt* appii>\im.it*‘ iiiinilirj* 

ol toinis iiifrii-.r t.» a ^nvi ji iiuiiiIk i ,r was lir.u given bv him al o ia 
tills wnik (’.id I d , p. 

'>/ — l.igi ndie \vm tlie aulbol e-f IbiiF iin- 

porlanL m. limn ^ .m ibis Mi!a..T. In ibr In d tie ♦ ntit !• d 
‘‘Kc. le ieb...> Mil TaUi i. ti ..id* ..■‘ple Poid* s leuuog.'nrs,*’ | d-nded ni 
tbe.t7*i‘*<# >.d'Ue*A 1 b I' 1 \ Ini 1 7 ” but eounnune llrd to it at 131 
eailier prie, 1, L. ^ udi** inti.i.liir. , tbr ei l. I.iat.-d r\pii .-enis wlorli, 
tboiigii tinpiriitlv ' .!!i'‘d l.aplai* s ^ . r tle i. u* air iieue cnj 1 1 1 . 1 1 V 
n.llll“*l afler b. g. Irhc. Ti.r d. liuit ’nn I.l ibr I Orllii ii Ilts Is that it 
(1 -‘d//r..s^ ' * hr 'Apnelt I in a-i.iidnig p<.\v. m of /y, ami if 

the geiirial trriii be d I! .!' 1 I'V t'e n is of tlir Lee..i,dn..n 

eo'dliiji ‘lit ot ill*' /< I )i ol d> r. Ill this "i* .’le ii al-'i tin' fum ! ion w In. b 
is now .M ' e*d tb '• p '* ’dill 'V I a 1 1 le vi e ,>i ot L i [‘bu e, lii st in- 
tro luri *1. ^ Ij. griidir .. t!- .1 M.i *] iiiiiii’ i rj). oinn willj i« .sj>.-rt lo 

eOlit'j'Ml rllip'.iO ‘S 1., tl'e* in a pi. It. oil <-1 lie* e\{ni)al j'dlllwl.rii 

the rlli|..oids .nr v..i l,.,| i . . .'] *1 [ i- Of this uefiiuir Totlhiiijt.r 
W 1 :tes \Vr Iil.iy t'iir .,1 ’ba le» .Milg! ■ lie lii'.ll in tl.r history of nur 
subjri t ( ni liv.il dll- 111 ill!.]. 1 . 11 ,. I iiiip.-i !.ni* < . iMiiing fojtv 
years ll.e P-so'iir. ^ a]i.!\dM t\.a in t.br 1. nels of l>’Ah T, 

ba'draiig -. iiid L ip!a. ■ , li id le-t . n i tie n-y ..f ihr .itti.u tmi 

of rliip- ,id-> ib*-\orid tli‘* p'.in^ \\},i b ib* .m. tr\ of .Mailniifn liad 
Tr ir III 1 1, 1 lie in ! I ) •< 1 led ioii * •! t Ij'* . . n b,. i *1 * MOW’ I alb'd i] >1 a 

aiel tieir :i[ii.l!r.,ti*iii, «nj,iii.*ii .i le w ni m iin'Jirm.iti«Ml pliv- 

si. S.” L.-^.-Ilil|.' S -v-r.iud 111* . 11 . .11 V. 1 , ■ niiiiniii. .itr.l to tlicA’ .i- 

d* iny in IT*?!, aii.l irlal'*, :o t ii leL,. .,f . .juihlunmi of .i nia>^ 

«.! r.-r inng tlni-l in tie. loiin ..f .i 1 .,’ij. < f i. '...lulini wbe li .lo. ^ not 
• i'-v: it* inie.Ii lioni a sftieov. 'I hr tbii-l n-. 'i...!! i. ! ties to I..iplar‘*’.s 
^n‘nnll i-'.^j-eting eoiiloral rllip-.jils. Ot li;,* touith iiieinoir 
1 >.i;i'ijit*-r \vi il.-s, *■ It 'M-. Mj.i* s ;ni iiiijn,* ’.lut po-n eui in tie Insloiy 

• t oni ■’•lOj’tt. I'b" neinf 'lukifig ad'llt.'iii wl.ir), m ]j« i .* i/i,id'* to 

v.'iu-. ri s. .11 , ,,,ii i-N in ll.e 1 1 tur ut ..t a p!aii-l ^:.ppo.-rd 

-utlf Iv fl Ji I . til** g. le lal r.pMM'.Il lol ll,i bum 'd .1 stji’-iMl is 
.'I'.'II t'U the In t rilne alel di-‘ U--.. .1. Foi ll,. J,(-t llliir Wi b.i\r 

• ' -i!'-t '(’il • . I.;, ni .. bn- l.ipl.i. /oii Me e nt.” 

S- •• 'i'.'L'j .f.r* I s //, •>r fi‘> J/*.'//o /.o/.'o-o/ Th'uri's of Affr,/-fin,i 

'ltd t'h. I'n-n O J^ortfl ' , tie' tweutitdli, Iv.i-Iilv seroij.l, 

^tW' n’ V db ir!.'. i'. 1 •_ nl’. -!iMb « li'ijdi i-, ol \\lii( li i onl nn a full an-l 

' '♦'Ui.l* lilt i.r le g.'u lieb lour nnmoii-'. Km the tlj*«.ivof 

the fj'v'* !r ii i Ol e Mr j. ;il -» aiei fl,e a indyMS I’oiiij' < led \M!li tlniji, 
the r • ii.if. 1 lo Jhin. Jlnntlhin'h ih r Kv>jAf tmrt unun 

(fj*-lllll, 1^S( I.J I /{niiijt.f -J /*/’, l1 1 ml Ltljilil c fi I'lhirt imoi^ 

Ly y J'i'.i ^ , -I,!’/ I',, y,! j v /'tf m f iti/is •If'To), or to Keijc-rs's 

Sph'rnyi ^ Ii nr ■ ‘ O J t .bould 1 .e ment iom d that, f a'gendre'.s 

uoe|lKjj*-nt.4 'M . 'J iiiiitiy timed zonal harmonies by .-.one' 

writers. 

flyh'yif,- lir lb-: tlj,- vml: ujim, ibe gefidetie,,! operations eon- 
fj'-efing Kills aiel do'U'.eb n f* rp'd lo a)*oW', and of wbieb 
le gerj'ire wa,one I,\' the .iiiih.,/ , piiidi-Ie-d in lie; MtnujIn'H of 
tbe .\eaileiny lor i7'‘7 ^wo pap.'i.* on ti igonoim trir-al opcratiori.s 
n* peniiing u])^»m tie; figun* of tie, oirtii, < outaiMiiie many tbcoreni..i 
.atirjg to this '.ubj* • I h** !.« kieiwn of tlie-ie, wliieli i.s eallod 
n Ire's tle-oi* in, is 'isu.iily ^ i;i ireati.ses on Hplicrical trigo- 
i‘ uictry ; by means of it a small .‘•pherieal triangb; may be treated 
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iiud his contribuiions to tho subject are of the greatest importance! 

Mvlhwl of Lead Squares . — In 1806 appeared Legendre’s AwiiYZ/rji 
Mtilkodespoiir ladetirminatinnde^orbUeHl&t wliicli is memor- 

able U.S containing the first jmblish^ suggestion of the method 
of least s.|uarcs. In the preface L^ndrt;. remarks, La mctliode 
ipii mo piiroit la plu.s simple ct lurplus gciierale consiste It, romlrfl 
miiimium la somme dcs ijiiarres yfes erreurs, . . . et‘ <pic j’appello 
methoile dcs moindres iiuurres ” ^ and in an apjiendix in which the 
application id the method is evplaincd his woiils arc, “De tons Ics 
principc.s qii’on pi'ut fu’oposcr pour cctobjct, jo pense ipj’il nenest 
p-is dc pins gem ral, ile plus exact, ni d’uno application plus facile 
ipu* I'cliii ilonl nous jivon.s fait u.sage dans let* rechcrchcs precedentes, 
ct i|uic<insi.ste arrmln; minimum Ja somme desipnirresdescn-curs.” 
'\ lit* method was piopo.scd by l.egciidre only os a convenient process 
for tiealiiig ubM i\.i lions, without reference to the theory of proba- 
bility. 1 1 bad, bow e\ i r, been applied by Gauss as curly as 1796, and 
the lortliod was lolly esplaiiicd, ami the law of facility for the first 
tiiiiogiv.-n by liini in isni). Laplace also justified tlio method by 
means ol the juiiu'iples of the Gicory of probability ; and this led 
Legemlie lo 1 1 'luildNli tlf* part of hiHXonve/ks MModcs which 
lelaird to it III till' Mt'i/ioirrs of the Academy for 1810. Thus, 
altlioiigli the nietlio.l ot k ast si j mires was first formally propoM»d by 
Legmdie, the tbi-ory and algmitlim and nmthcniatical foundation 
of the jin>ces'> ai« due to Gaiiss and laijilace. Legendre jiublishod 
two supplcim Ills to his Xmin Urs Mitfwdi's ill 1806 and 1820. 

'I hr £!rnir,tfs tf -Legendres name, is nio.st widely 

Ivimwii on .le-'ount n| bis AV, ,nrnfs de ijroinefne, the most siici'essful 
of the iiuiiifious .'iiti mpts that Iiiive been made to supersede. Euclid 
as a fcxt-iM.oIv on gcoiiu tiy. ft first appeared in 1794, and went 
tliitumdi vn y editions, and lias ,b*‘en translated into almost 

all l.ingu.ig. An Knghdi tr.msiation, by Sir David flrewstcr, 
fiom the city, iitb Kreiieli edilion, was jiublishod in 1823, and i.s 
Well kmiwii in Kngl.md. 'I'lie earlier edition.^ dul not contain tho 
Ingmioiih try. In m»e i.f tin* m»tes Lege ml re gives a jiroof of tho 
in .itnuialit) ot -n-. I bis bad Imm-u fiiNt pioveil by Lambert in tho 
Leilin dA //U.//-V lor 1 (»)*<. Li'geinlie’s j.roofis similar in principle to 
L.iinl'cit ^ but mui !i simph r. On aecMnit of the objeelions urged 
tin* tn.itiiniit of |Miallils in this w’oik, L«'gemlr« was 
imlueid to pulfii'.li in I'sO’.) bis Xoncellr Thiorie den paralWes, 
Ills A*// g ,\.* II in Lnglarid also to a lengtlicned di.scUb.sion 
on the dillii lilt ([in -.tioii ol the treatment of tlic tbeoiy of parallels. 

It lull thus Im* , 11 that L(‘g('inlre’s woi ks have plui'cd Inm in tho 
\.'iy fon*iijost I'lnk in tin* widi Iv di.st.incf subjects of elliptic fUnc- 
tioiiN, tliioiyot iiUMih*!', .it ! r.ii’i ioM‘., and geoilf*sy, ani|^ have given 
liini a .'Oil ^pieiioiu po-iiii,ii in (''Uiiiexipn with the iiite^'al cuIcuIuh 
and oihi'i' l/i. Ill' lies ol iii.iiln niaties. faibli.sbed a memoir on 

the ]iii( gi.ttioii ot ji.iiti.il dillereiitial eijuations and a lew others 
will. Ii 1 i.i\i' Hot bet !i iioiii nf alniVe, but they relate to siibjccfs with 
wliii h liis n.iiin; is not espt i i.iHy as.sorialeil, A good aei'ount of the 
pjiin ip.il woiks of 1.1 g. mile i.s given in \\\q B iblioihtque UniverndlG 
.A’ 'A//tie lor Js:j.T pp. 1.0 (J, \y, L. G.) 

.\ I X, I'kkntidkmt.xtion, or Rt.kiciit of 
Ha.nm, it i.s vniioiisly callci. 1 , is tho art of deceiving tlie 
eyo td the spectnfnr by mlroit iiiovoinents of the band of the 
o|)cratur m) as apparently to cause an object cither to bo 
cbaiiged, produced, or made to disappear. The term 
“ legenleiiiain ' is extended in meaning to include all 8ort3 
of “coiijuririg’’ by means of nieehanical and other con- 
trivances, altlioiigli it ]»n)j»erly applies to tricks performed 
wiili the Land alone. Even in ancient times two distinct 
branchts of magic existed the impostures of divination 
ami neemiimncy, and the amusing exhibition of jugglery 
aiul shight of hand. Judging from the accounts which 
history has handed down to u.s, the marvels performed 
by the thaumaturgibts of anti(|uity were very skilfully 
produced, and mii.'^t have retpiired a considerable practical 
knowledge of tlio art. The Jioinans were in the habit of 
giving conjuring exhibitions, the most favourite feat being 
tliat of the “enps and balls,” tho performers of which 
Were called nn fahalarii^ and tho cups themselves acefabulcu 
The. balls used, however, instead of being the convenient 
light cork ones employed by modern conjurors, were simply 
riniiid white pebble.s which must have added greatly to the 
difficulty uf performing the trick. The art survived the 
barbari.sm and ignorance of the Middle Ages ; and the 
earliest professors of the modern school were Italians such 
as Jonas, Androletti, and. Antonio OarlottL In England 
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legerdemain has always found professors and patrons; 
Chaucer, in. describing a motley assemblage, says : — 

** Tlicie 1 saw pluyengo joiigeleurs, 

Magioiens, tregetcourM, 

Ph L* tonysses, cYmriiifressos, 

Old witolic- sorcen*.ss(?H ; " 

and in another place. of Famcy bk. iii.) ho records a 

startling font of prestidigil^ion : — 

“There I saw Toff Trog(t<ni 
Upoii'a-iiiblo of syciiTiiour 
Play an uiltouilR* tliyijg«* to till; 

I saw him oary'*a^vyii(l« iiM ll 
Under a wuliiot .sluih*.” 

But there is no reason for sup[>(>sing that the ancient 
magicians were more proficient in art than their modern 
successors; and, as Robert-*! loud in, the of modern 

conjurors, has pithily observed, “ if. anticiuity ^Yus the 
cradle of magic, it is bei the art was yet in its 
infancy.” Towards the clo.^e of tlu‘ rei^n of Kli/abeth the 
profession had falleti very low in thii.l‘.uid, and the per- 
formers were classed Vith “ rulii.ms, bla.^phemers, thieves, 
vagabonds, Jews, Turks, heretics, pa.-aps, and sorcerers. ’ 
In 1810 a German physicist ii:inie»’ Dijbler devised an 
entertainment which gave an entin ly new devedopment to 
the science, and was in etlect the sai: e as the conjuring 
entertainments which have .siiu e be(ome so j»opular and 
familiar. The most tininent cnnjumis oi the modern 
school have been Robert’ Hon lin, Wiii Iba Frikell, Her- 
mann, and Buatier de Koltu. • 

The secrets of legerdemain wori* for a long time jealously 
guarded by its professors, but in I TIKI a w(*rk :.p]»eared in 
Paris entitled Testumi^ni Jtroun Sliftr/n\ Prnfsstur d** 
PhjHiiim Amumniey which gives a \ery fair account of the 
methods then in vogue. Its autlior \mis M. Decremps. [n 
1858 a still more important and aecmalc book was [uib- 
lisliod — SovadUvie o)U'u‘nne it tihulu'jh- by .1. X. 

Porisin; and ten years later .1. H. Hubert Houdin isMietl 
bis Secrets ik la Prcslidlijitadoa </ di .IAn//e, whieli is a 
masterly exposition of the entiie art aiid mystery of eon 
juring. The last-mentioned book has been translited int(» 
Knglish by “ Professor I[olVman,'’ the autlior of Jlitdtrn 
Magicy the best English treat im* on the subject. .Modern 
magic calls to its aid all the a[»plianccs (jf luodern science, 
— t:lectricity, magnetism, optics, and meehanies; but the 
most aucceR.sful adepts in the art look down upon all such 
fiuceedaneous aids and roly \i|»ou address an<l sleight of 
hand alone. Confederacy is never ivsorted to except b\ tlic 
merest tyros. Thb prestidigitator's motto is “ ’Phe i|uick 
ness of the hand deceives tlie eye but tliis very phrase, 
whieh is always in a performer's nioutli, is in itself one i»f 
the iimocent frauds which the eoiijiu or employs as part and 
parcel of his exhibition. Tlie truth is that it is not <o 
much upon the quickness with which a fi at is performed as 
upon the adroitness with which the time and moans of 
performing it are concealed that its success depends. “A 
]‘restidigitator,” says Robert lloudin, “is not a juggler; 

is an actor playing the part of a magieiaii, an artist 
whose fingers should be more clever tlian nimble. I would 
even add that, in the practice of legerdemain, tlie calmer the 
movements are the more easy is it to produce an illusion 
ou the spectators.” Professor H^frinau corroborate.s this 
stateraont, and says, “ The cifecta of magic are produced by 
successive adroit substitutions, und the whole magic of iho 
trick consists in the concealment of the purtieulur moment 
at which each substitution is effected.” The right oppor- 
tunity for executing the required movement is technically 
called a temps. This is defined to bo any act or movement 
^hich distracts the attention of the audience w'hile some- 
thing is being “ vanished ” or “ produced.” Experiment 
will readily convince any one that it is absolutely impos- 


sible to nir)Vo the hand so quickly as to abstract or re[>lace 
any object without being perceived, so long as the c} e-i of 
the audience are upon the performer. P»ut it is very easy 
to do so unnoticed, pruNided the audience are loukiiig 
another way at tlie tirue; and tlie faculty of thus diverting 
their attention is at oiiei! the most difficult und tlie most 
neccs.sary accomplish riiLiit for a conjuror to acijiiirc. ft 
does not siillico to p linf, or ask lluan to l<nik in aii(»thcr 
direclimi, because liny will nbviously suspect the truth and 
look witli all tliL* niuit; [tf i.d>tLnce. The great rcqui>ile is 
to “ha\e a gooil eye” in Freiu-h conjiii iiig parlance andr 
df litd \ an eiinie>t, c(tii\inet(l look (»f the performer in a 
particular dirertioii will cany o\ory one’s glances w’ith it, 
while a furtive gl.ince at tin.* h.siid which is perfoiming some 
function tliat slinuldbo k< [>1 m i rot will ruin all, 

Robert Hoiuliii iii:i\ bo eoii.‘-i<]L‘r‘*d the actual founder of 
the modern school of Ii'ljj r<h main. Tln^ eelcl'iatcd con- 
juror, who w'U.s oii.Liiiiall y a w ati.hmckcr and njoehaiiician, 
])os-,cssed a reniaikablv iiivt.ntivi* gi niii-, .ind, liaNinif early 
tiuiictl his alt I nliiui to Icl" idt main, ho cim- mi ii.it • d all his 
I'llorts ii[»oii the dcvcli*[»mi nl and imprioi mint <'t that art, 
lliscanliug the elum.-y tiifk.s of wli.it lie call- the ‘•false- 
bottomed school,’ as well as tlie '/amly pa! ipln riialia witli 
wliich lii.s pn*dece‘'M -rs ii-ed to i nciiini'er tli- ii‘ he 

produced ill iSf), at a littli* tli.-itic in tin l\il.iis Ib^al, a 
number of entiieiy ir-vv illu.'-iuii-. in whifh all the ie,->nijn:(s 
ot meclranii'al and < I'.ctiical Miiiic* Wde eiiml iiit'd with 
manual deAient\ and ]»C'i.-(.ii.il adili'i-^.-. Hi-, mtcitaiii- 
ment.s, which he I'.illed FiJnfnyititu , made a gre.it 

sens'atioii in Paias, .ind pl;n »mI him at caice at tin* head of 
his prof e.^." ion. His >kill ami ’Uia'e^.s wue .**0 ijrfat th.'it 

the Fn nch ( JoVLinnn nt --liiI him on a -'Oit of ro\ing (*ian- 
mi.s.-ion to Algeria, in ordt r that In* mielii, by hi> e.xLibi- 
tioijs of natural in.i::ic, de^tioy tin' ]ue’tigc of the ;/e 
afumfs wouui'i' workers who hu'l «>blaimd 1 gr« at i .•[ 
d.ingeroiis inllm.iu’t! oNer the Arabs by ii jaileia 
iniiM li.-’. 'I'li'i niutto pi’itixed by l!ol->i ulin lo 
chapter on the “Ait of C’onjr.i ing " 1-- ■ "U -iicicid a.s 
a coiijuriu’, three thim.*^ aie ji't, ih*\triity; 

sectuid, de.\leiit\ : and third, dixtiiil}’ , aiel tliis i*. not 
a incie trick ot laiejuiaiic. for trii'le ih.\fii!ty nnuind, 
not »»nly lo tr;iin tin* hand to the ncedlii! adieitin -s, but 
to ncqniie. the reipii^ile eiiininar.d of eye ainl toi.-ne. 

r»c>i.les tin* legitinuite a['[*licalii'n ot 1 jdihinain lo the 
piirpu.se of ■iiiui-'Cincnt, it scrvc'^ .mothci ai.il !» •^'^ innocent 
piirpoM*, being uiq»!oyed by c.ud sh.opcis in tlnii in farious 
plofc^^iom The MU-ct^^ful caid ^.barper lum-t Il.l^ e onalities 
which, it upt‘lied in a Icgitinmte <liri ( ( imi, w..idd en.*'Ure 
di.stinction m alino<t aiiv piofc>-ioi Ib* inu-t )l>er- 
vant, dc.\tcroim, cool : but :ibo\c al c nii:''t li i\e impu- 
dence. If it requires a coiL-iihr.ih laie ol lhi.> qu.ility 
to pcrfoini an oidinaiy f'*at ot le^eulem.iin with all the 
ad\.inl.ig« s of secnic dli and st:me aiuiiigeinents, how 
much mule inimt it need to tth.it a tiick uinler the Very 
eyes of a \igilant advemnry, ami wlieii tlie coimeipieuccs of 
failure .ire so extieinely iinplea.‘‘ant f As in legitimate coii 
juiing, too, it is not so iniich that actual liexlcrity <»r tie* 
quickness of tlic haiul dcici\e’ the eu‘ as tliat thcattcuta 11 
is divcitcil b) sumo inacuious but unpeiceivid d'\iccat 
the niunii'iit wln n the oporuti'Ui is performed. 

]>*gerdcinain as applied to cheating at cauls may he. 
diviiled into tin* following brauchoa (1) in.irking the 
cards; (’J) abstraiting certain cauls during the g.ime tor 
clamicslinc use; (.1) pre\ ioiisly concealing cardc ab"ig '’ e 
person; (I) packing the cauls; (5) Mib.stituting m.rked 
or prepau'd packs ; (0) confederacy; f.ihe -hutl’.s. All 
these mctliods are tlutroughly exposed In Koboit itombn’s 
work ks tntluncs dis Grers, 

I In adihtnai to the wv>iks on Conjuring ahv:nl\ miuiioucil, ivfrr- 
i eiice may he made to JSUt\jht of Handy hy Kilwin S.c h . ,K. II. P.) 
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LSGETORN (Italian, Livorno)^ a city of Italy, the chief 
town of the province of Leghorn (which includes tlie island 
of Elba), the sec of a bishop, and next to Genoa and Naples 
the greatcsit commercial port in the kingdom, is situated on 
' the coast of the Ligurian Sea, in 43" 33' N. lat. and 10® 
IG' K. long., 15 miles south-west of Pisa, with which it is 
oonnodted by a branch from the main west coast line. It 
is built on low-lying ground backed by a ridge of hills, (»l 
wliirli the most striking lli()Ui;li not the highest is Monte 
Nero, with its ancient monastery. In some respects one 
of the least Italian of Italian cities, la'.ghorii owes its 



leading landmarks of the city from thb sea, and almost the . 
onljr .relic of the repu))Iican period. Among the publio 
institutions , are the “ Chambers ' of Public Payments/*^: 
similar to' the Xondon clearing-house, a large navalV 
academy opened in 1881, a chamber of commerce dating 
from 1801, a public library of >40,000 volumes, and a 
technical and nautical institute^* Great changes have been 
ctlected in the port of Leghoripinbe the middle of the cen-< 
tury. Tlio “ new port” is fo^ned by a breakwater finished 
in 1863, which oxtonds north and south for 3300 feet, at a 
distance of G furlongs from the shoreL It has a general 
* depth of <^rom *^4 to 32 feet. ' Vessels moO^red to the break- .. 
! water are sheltered from all winds, but those in the open part 
! of the basin are exposeil to the southerly gales. The inner or 
old port, formed by a pier projecting half a mile in a north- 
north west direct iv)ii from the slioro, measures 1800 by 1500 
feet, and is perfectly secure on all^ sides. To the south and 
east lie a number of dock.s/^ which in turn are connected 
with a system of canals complex enough to justify the name 
l.ittle V(‘nicii applied to part of the city. The Canale dei 
Xavicelli extends nortli to the Arno. ' Dredging operations 
for deepening the harbmir having been carried on between 
i 1868 and 1878 with little permanent result, a much more 
extensive and eil'ective series of improvements (including 
tlie eonstrnction of a. new breakwater from the shore south 
of the town to the old lighthouse, and the lengthening of 
the dry di»(‘k so a-- 1(» take in the largest ships now obliged 
to do('k at Marseilles), received the Government sanction 
I in 1881. Shipbuil«ling is the principal local industry, 

I and even ironclads luive been sent out from the dockyards.' 
3'he f4»llowing table shows the foreign trade of the port to 
have ileclinod since 1860, but a ccninterbalancing incroaso 
to]ia\e taken j>!fice in the roasting trade : — ■ 
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pro.spcrity as a port not so much t') any special advantage.s 
of situation as to wi-^e legl.-hition and labour, llroad 
and well-kept streets, .spaei')U.s .‘-•pi.-tn--, ami large .sub- 
.st.mtial hoU3e.s are the general char:n teristic.s of the city, 
whivli iot>m enough within tin: circuit of its walls 
(built H35-:'i7), though it ha.s H/*:itterciI its \ illas f>n the 
neiiililxiui In/ hill.-n and ct>ast. Of note anioiiglhc biiildin/s 
are th .- ohl (Mthedial Latin cross with a .-ingle iia\»‘- the 
i'‘^;a le th i/neil by Ini/o .Jones), the town Indl, the great 
•oil wMi* h'.n-r ^ I r, by Ocj.-^rncj fif. in 170.*), the reseivoir 
(a siibterr.iii' in .-h in tnre dating from the time of Ferdiriarnl 
IIL), ami til-; .i«:Aidi synagogue, which ranks next to that 
of Ani.-^i‘-rd..un. Xi-ar tijo pf>rt .elands the statue, of 
Ferdinai 'I [. oy ( ;ii,\anni dell* 0[)'ira, with four slave.s in 
bronze, by Pi<tro I ,irr ;i, < halnf’d to the pede.stal ; Jiml the 
I^iazza L’arlo Alb< ft«, adorned with .statues of the grand 
dukes lerdinand 111. ami L'op«ild J J. The fild English 
cemetery 0•)o•^»•li wlneli w'as uji to the pre.sent 

c.ntury the ordy Pif^tc.-tant buiial-place in Italy, contains 
the tombs of .Smollett and FiMncis Horner. The Torre del 
ilarzocco, or Tower of the Sculptured Lion,” is one of the 


In the eaily t»art of tlie century Leghorn became a great 
det»6t f Ihiti^Ii (:i»mnu*rce with the Levant, and about 
twenty Lritish firms wxro eettlud in tto town. It was a 
fiei3 p«»rt, and had an excellent bonuing system. But 
about 18.3:> the. increase of direct inte^ourse between 
iliitain and li» r customers began to tell pin the trade, •and 
it graflually disa[»|)eared altogether. At present the 
activity of the port is ducj to exportotioD of Italian 
producfj (us[Kcially from Tuscany), and the importation 
t)f iron, coal, lish, and general goods. Marseilles, 
Cardiff, and Xewca.-tle are the three ports with which 
the dealing.s are most extensive. . A considerable trade 
is also maintained wdili the United States. The, popula- 
tion of Lfigliorn city incrra.sed from 33,000 in 1807 to. 
83,543 in 1861 ; but in 1871 it was 80^948, and in' 1881 
only 77,781, — a ilecrease duo mainly . to^ the distribution . *,. 

^ .1 1 1 ...1 ^ ..f 4.1* ' 



ijienpes, occupied 
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village of Ardenza are many i 
iiio.^tly liy foreign visitors during | 

The f-ailifHt TFierition of IjCghora oewss in S/^document ?J 
year 891 relating to the first church-;^, in 1017 it is CoUw 
castlo. In tin; l-'nh emtury tli<! Fis^s tried Ip ettriwt 
lion to tli4‘ spot, hut it the 
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ultimately to iiupplant. It was at Leghorn that Uibaii V. and 
<3regory a 1. landed on their return from Avigiu)n. When in 1405 
the king of France sold Pisa to tho Florentines he kept possession 
of Leghorn ; but he afterwards (1407) sold it for 26,000 ducats to 
tho Genoese, and from the Genoese the Florentines purchased it in 
1421. In 1496 the city showed its devotion to its new maste.rs by a 
successful defence Rguinst My>;iTniliiui and liis allies. With the rise 
of tjhe Medici (!ame a ia])id h* vea.se of ]>rosperity; (.'osino, Francis, 
andTerdinand erected lLrtificK*.jf)ns and Ijarhour works, warehouses 
and churchesf with equal libenijity, aul the last especially gave ;i 
stimulus to trade by inviting “niHj oftho Fust and the West, Spanish 
and Portug\n*se, Greeks^ GerTuans, Italians, lluhrcws, Turks, Moors, 
Armenians, Persians, amhotjiers,'’ 1o settle and trallic in the citv. 
Declared free and neutral iiij^Ol, Ijc^dioin was iiciinanriiiiv 
invested with these privileges ]>y tin* tjuailniplc Alliaru-e in 171s ; 
but in 1796 Napoleon seized all the Ijostilc vessels in its port. 
It ceased to be u free city ]>y law of 1867. 

LEGION OF HONOUR, Oiidkii OK TMK. This order 
of merit was instituted by Napoleon in 1802, all j»revioii.sly 
existing Frencdi military or relighnis litder.s— those of St 
Michael, the Holy Ghost, »St Louis, and :\lilitury Merit, as 
well as the united orders of St T.u^.nrns mul Onr Lmly of 
Mount Carmel — having been abnli^iii-.l ,.t the Revolution. 
All soldiers on whom- sabres of lionour h.id been already 
conferred were forthwith deelao^d to h‘ members, and all 
citizens of sufficient merit were (h'clar i ta be eligible for 
admission, whatever their birllj, rank, religinn, or social 
position might be. At their reetqdion l iuy were retpiired 
to swear uixm their honour to em[iloy ill just, reasonable, 
and lawful means for tho service of the republic, (lie main- 
tenance of its territory, the .supjiort of th.; goveniinent, the 
law, and the public property, and to withstand every tdlort 
tow^ards tho restoration of the feudal sy .Mem and its various 
accompaniments — in short, to cooperate as nuich as in 
them lay fur the assertion of the [»rincipl(>s of freedom and 
equality. The grand master was Napoleon liimself ; under 
him were 105 gnind officers, oOO cominanders, dhO officers, 
and 3GG5 chevaliers. To the members of the various 
classes yearly allowances, ranging fnan 5000 francs in tho 
case of a grand officer to 200 in that of a chevalier, were 
assigned. Sumo uuimiHutant modilieatiuns in details wen* 
made when tho empire was introduced. Retween 1805 
and 1814 about 48,000 nominations were ina<h', 14o0 
only being in favour of civilians. Shortly after the aeei .s- 
sion of Louis XVI 11. considerable changes took place. 
Tho old military and religious (n*<lers were, restinvd, and 
that of tlie Legion of lli>ii(mr reduced to the la^t place; 
the king was of course its grand master ; the membership 
was divided into five grades,- SO grand emsM s, IGU grand 
officers, 400 commanders, 2000 officers, and an indetermi- 
nate number of chevaliers. Tlie^e lived iiund»er.s were to bo 
cxclusiveof members of tho royal family,priiiee.sof thel)loo<l, 
and foreigners. Admission (the reward of at least twenty- 
five years of distinguished service) in ordinary eases was to 
be made to tho grade of chevalier only ; and only elievalier.s 
of more than four years* standing, ollieeis of two years* 
standing, and commanders of tlin-e years wen? to be 
eligible for promotion. The adniis.-;ioiis w ere in e\ery case 
to be made on parade in the case, of mililaiy persons, and 
al a public sitting of a court of lir>t instance in the case of 
civilians. The terms of the oath reqiiireil were, of course, 
somewhat modified, and the arrniigemeuts about yearly 
allowances could not bp continued. After the. revolution 
of July, the “ Ordre royal de la It-giun (riionneur *’ again 
resumed the unique place and special character which had 
belonged to it under Bonaparte in 1802. Rut its constitu- 
tion was again roniodolled in 1852 ; the numbers of grand 
crosses, grand officers, commanders, and oIVumts was fixed 
respectively at 80, 200, 1000, and 2000, the number of 
chevaliers being still left vague, while the systcun of annual 
wlowances was restored. Since 1870 the innxiinum 
number of chevaliers has been fixed at 25,000, the 
remaining four classes having 70, 200, 1000, and 4000 


a.ssignoil to them respectively. In each grade threc-liftlis 
must be military persons, the rest civilians. "J'he yearly 
psnsiun of a military chevalier is 250 francs, of an officer 
500, of a commander 1000, of a grand officer 2000, and 
of a grand cros.s 3000. The order may be conferred 
upon fi>roign(rs, but these do not count It has occa- 
siniially Ixicn conferred upon women ('V/., Rosa Roiflieur). 
In connexion with the order there Is an army incthil, which 
may be. distributed to the number of 10,000, and whicli 
entitles the bearer to a [»ensi(,n of 1 00 francs. On iJanimry 
1, 1871, the military uu'ml.ers of the legion, in point 
of fact, numbered 30,7‘J.‘b drawing 12,718,050 francs 
annually; ami tliere. were 51,100 lujlders of military 
medals, drawing 5,1 OhOlM) fr.ino, bed.les not le'^s than 
1;),000 eivil niembers drawing no peiHimi. Ry I'cunoiny 
in making new appoint ment'^, tln -e numbers ha\e sub.se- 
qucntly bi-en reduced. Since h'^05 tlnae has e\i>ted an 
iii.stitutioii for tlie (idue.ition of rlan:^liti r>, and 

nieces of members of the leLrioTi ; in l^u'.) the nnndiers 
were fixed at (>00, the place being the Mai'on <17 diieatiuii 
de Saint Denis. '1 he Jii raie_;enn‘nt-i li:L\e .'■ub.M jpieiitly 
been con.siderably extendeii. 4 he d>e!<iition under tlie 
first empire consisted of a white enimif.lled li\t' r.iu d star, 
bearing the portrait of Napoltoii, aial a wn.ath .>f oak and 
laurel, with the wonls ‘‘ N.ijM»leon, ein[t' i\ ui «lo.> I'raiir.iis ” ; 
oil the re\er.''C was the Fiendi ( a-jb* gia'^piiiga thuruh rbolt, 
and tlie legend ‘‘ llonii' ur i t jiatiif Tlie ribband was of 
watereu M-arlet silk. At i»ie.M‘nt 1 obveise of the star 
be.irs the effigy of the re[>ublie and words Ibqiiibliipie 
Fr.ineaise,’* the reverse two tih‘o]ur is with the oiiL^iiuil 
legend. 

I.KII, or Ij'. See Lauak. 

IjKI.VII, a town in Deia Isinail Khan di.slrlet, Vunja]), 
India, is situated near the east b.ink of tlie Indus, in 3n’ 
57' oU" N, l.it , 70 58' 20" I!. h»iig. 'rin* popul.ttion’*in 
18GS was 17.033 (1.3,151 Alohamnitdan-, 372G Hindus, 
30 Sikhs, n.nl 12G “others”). ‘I’lnre is a eonsideiable 
trade in local tinuluee as well as thri'iigh traffic between 
the districts of upper India and the coimtiies to the we.st. 

LKIRNITZ, or LhinM/, (_ojri nnio \\ inn iat (HHG- 
ITIG), almost equally distingiiislud as ])l)ilo^< j lit i. mathe- 
matiei.in, and man of atlaiis, was born on the “l-t .luno 
(o.s.) IGHb at Leqeui*, where his bitln-r w.i^ piobs-ur 
of moral philn.soiihy. The iiaiiie I » ibnl/, Liibnir/, or 
Lnbeniecz was oriiinally Sknoiile, but \\\< fnniilN was 
(lernian, and for three generations his am < ^tor■^ had been 
in tlie emplovment i»f the Sa\i-n ( .'i>\ ei aim nl. Young 
Leibnitz was sent to tile Nicolai s.hii.l -it l.iip-«ie, but, 
from the time of his fathei’s d< at] iili kuc wlieii 

he was only six years old, seeins t liavc bveii b»r tho most 
part his own Icachtu'. hroin hi'^ father he luid ;u«|uired a 
love of historical .-tiidy that boii? lem irkable fiuit in after 
life. Tlu’ ( Jerinan books at hi" eoinnicnd were soon all riad 
througli, and with the helt> of lao Latin books which fell 
in Ids way— tho Tlh>>(ur»< ( L- <..■/■-/- rs of (AiUisius and 
an illustiated edition of l.i\ \ li-’ learned Latin for himself 
at tho ago of liLiht. Ly the ad\iee of a neighbouring 
gentleman hi^ father s libr,n\ wa^ iiow thrown oj»en to Innr 
wdth the penni""ion “ Tolle, lege. ’ At this his joy knew* 
no bounds “ ror. ' he says, I binned to get J"iglit of the 
ancients, most of them known to me »>nly by name, Yicei'i 
and Seneca, riiny, Heiodotus, Xeni>[)hon, I ’ll o, ami the 
lii>ton7'al writer", and man\ cluireh fathei", Latin and 
(Jreek.” 'rinis before he was tweUt' ho could leml L;A 
easily and h id bci^un tiieek; and his fieditx in wrting 
Ivat in verses made his instructors fear that i ■ wi-dibo 
seduced by poetry from more serious pursuit Nt\l 'a? 
took with a>itlity to the study of logic, attunp ii . .dieady 
to refonu its doctrines, and reading the si h 1. sties and 
some oi the Protestant theologians with mu li . d that bia 
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Frionds now begun to fear that be would never leave 
scholastic subtleties, “ not knowing,” as he said, that my 
Ajind could not be satisfied with one kind of things.” 

In the aiituiun of IGGl, at the age of fifteen, he entered 
the university of Leipsic as a student of law. His first two 
years were devoted to philosophy under Scherzer, a follower 
of tliLAscholasties, and Jacob Thoinasiiis, a Neo-Aristotclian, 
who is looked iij)on as having founded the scientific study 
[)f the history of philosophy in CJermany. It was at this 
time probably that he lir4 made ac(piaintanco with the 
[nodern thinkers who had alreatly revolutionized science 
m l idiilosophy, Francis r>icon, Cardan, and Cainpaiiella, 
Kepler, Oalileo, an 1 De'i 'artes ; and ho began to discii.s.s 
ft'ith himself the ditfcreiiee between the old and new ways 
)f regarding nature. “ I rjiiiembcr,” lie says, “ walking 
iloue, at the ago of fifteen, in a wood near Leipaic called 
.he Jtoseiithal, to deliberate whether 1 should retain the 
loctrineof substanti il foruH. At last mechanism triumphcil 
ind induced me to ap[)ly myself to mathcinatic>.” It was 
lot, however, till the summor of 1063, which he spent at 
lena imicr Weigel, that he obtained the instruct iuiis of a 
nithematician of repute; nor was the deeper study of 
iiithematics entered upon till his visit to Paris and 
icquiintiuce with Huygens many years later. 

The three years following his return from Jena were 
levoted to legal stinlies, and in 1G66 Leibnitz became a 
janJidLile for the degree of doctor of law. The doctoiate 
va.s a pathway to the post of asses.sor which hc*bo\et(.d, 
)ut through the opposition of older camlidhtes fur the 
lame office his youth was made an excusr f..r refusing him 
he degree. Upon this he left, his native town for ever. 
Che doctors degree refused him there was at once 
November 5, IGGG) ct)nf'U'rod on him at Altdurf, — the 
miversity town of the free city of Xuremborg, — where lii.s 
iiHliaut dissertation procured him the immediate olicr of a 
irofcs.sir’s chair. This, Imwever, lie declined, having, as 
10 said, “ very diffeiTut thiiig-^ in view.’^ 

Leibnitz, not yet t.venty-one years of age, was already 
he author of several roinarkable essays. In his bachelor’s 
lissertation prlu'.'ipuj f/o/fc/ //// (1GG3), he defended the 
louiiiuli^tic doctrine that individuality is constituted by 
he whole entity or essence of a thing ; hia arithmetical 
ract cumpltj.'ionlhus^ publi>hed in an extended form 
imler the title J)e arb: r>jinhiintf>jrl<i (IGGG), is an e.ssay 
owards his lifelong project of a reformed symboli.srn and 
icthoJ of thought ; and bc.'^idcs thoM! there are four jtiriili- 
al essay.s, including the Xfn'>t thu'nuU dUcttiditiue 

'irl,\ written in the intervals of liis jourm y from Leipsic 
j xMtiorf. This last cs.say is rernarkal)le, not only for the 
ecunstructiou it attempted of the ('nr [ms JurU^ but as 
outlining the first dear recogniti<jn (J the importance of 
he hidorical method in law. 

lojj cling the profe.ssorial career, but \\itln»ut any definite 
)l.in t ir the future, Leibnitz turned his st<‘ps to Nuremberg, 
fhit city was u centre of the liOaicriicians, and lA-ibnitz, 
m.-ving hiiii'.elf with writings of the alcheini'>l.s, soon 
'^'i>;h a krmwle Ige of their tenets that he was 
upp'j^'d lo !)■:• oTi'i (if the secret brotlu rlniod, and was »ven 
ilecLed tln ir .-^.crLt.iry. A more important re.sult of his 
dsit to Nurenil.jrg was liis acquaintance with Joharm 
[Christian mui Pyji burg, formerly first niinLter to the 
ilector of Mainz, and one of the must di.itinguished states- 
nen of the day. liy his advice Jjcibnitz printed his 
Vova jnethoduH in 1G»I7, dedicated it to the elector, and, 
joing to Mainz, pre-cntcd it to him in person. It wa.H 
hua that Leibnitz eritiTcd the service of the elector of 
rfainz, at first as an a-'^i.'^t.int in the revision of the 
.tfitutc-book, afterwards (ui more important work. 

The policy of the de(:tf>r, which the pen of Leibnitz was 
low called upon to promote, was to maintain the security 


of the German empire, threatened'yiV^t^^^ 
aggressive power of France, i on the eist by Turkey and^^ 
Russia. Thus when in ,1669 the crown of Poland : 

vacant, it fell to Leibnitz to $apport the claiins of 
German candidate, which he ’ did in bi? first polSt 
writing, Specimen deniOMtmtionym j:^iticairumf attempting,^! 
under the guise of a Catholic jplish 4Xoble^n^ tb abpw 
mathematical demonstration Aat it yae’^fieceasary. in' tlfd’ ; 
interest of Poland that it s^uld have' tW coont palatihe^!! 
of Neiiburg as its king. But neither, the diplomaticikiir> 
of lloinebiirg, who had been sent^iis plenipotentiary to thi^ 
election at Warsaw^, nor th& ‘arguments,. of Leibnitz were 
.suc'ccssful, and a Polish prince w as elected to fill the,.v^ani''’ 
throne. ,, ' 

A greater danger threatened Qermany'in the jaggressiodd 
of Louis XIV. and the wan; bf conqy^st.on which he was* 

( utering. Though Holmiul was in most immediate dangey:^. 
from hi.s arms, the seizure isf Lorraine in 1670 showed thaW 
Germany too was thrciftcncd. It was in this year that;;;| 
Leibnitz wrote hi.s Thuiif/hts on Puhlic Safety in which tec? 
urged the formation of a new “Rheilibund” for the protChl!^ 
tion of («ermany, and contended that the states of Europe; ' 
should emj)loy their power, not against one another, but in/^ 
the conquest of the non-Christj^n world, in which EgypV . 
“one of the l)e.>t situated lands in the world,” would fall 
to tlie share (*f France. The plan thus proposed of averting ' 
the thre.iteiuMl attack on Germany by a French expedition 
to Egyi>t was dlscu.ssed with Boineburg, and obtained the 
approval of the electin’. French relations with Turkey 
were at the time so strained as to make abroach imminent, 
and at tlie close of 1G71, about tlio time when the war 
with I lull mil broke out, Louis himself wfM approached by 
a letter from Boineburg and a short memorial from the jijen 
of Leibnitz, who attempted to show that Holland itself, as a 
mercantile powTr trading with the Eas^, might be best 
attacked through Egypt, wliile nothing would be easier 
for France or would more largely increase her power thai^ 
the conquest of Egypt. On February 12;,J672, a request 
came from the I'lvni h secretary of stated' Pomponne, that 
the author of the memorial should further explain himself, • 
and on the i8th of next mouth Leibnitz started for Paris. 
Louis sjems still to have kept tho matter in view, but never 
irninted Ticibnitz the personal interview he desired, while 
Poniiumno wrote from tlie camp before Doesburg, ” I have 
notlnTig again.st the plan of a holy war,^ but such plans, 
you know, since the day.s of St Louis, have ceased to be 
the fashion.” Not yet discouraged, Leibnitz wrote a full 
account of hi.s [»rojcct for the king,*^ and a, summary of the 
.same '* L*vi«lcntly intended for Boineburg,.^ ^nt Boineburg 
died ill December 1C72, before the latte^coald be sent to 
liim. Nor did the former ever reach its destination. The 
Frcmb cpiarrel w itli tho Porte wivs mo^e. up, and the plan 
of a Eruiich oxj)e(litioii to Egypt disappeared from practical 
jioliric.s till Napoleon luenaeediho power Cf£;Flngland by the 
same ineans as those by which Louis bad^been ifivited to 
cripjile llulland. The history of ; this jScheme,* atid the 
rea^m of Leibnitz's journey to Paris, hidden 

in th(} archives of tlie llRQoverian 

taking iinsscsaion of Hanover ID 1803 tl^llDpol6oplewneo.-i^ 
through tho (^nmilinm JiyyptiacfiMf^^ 

Ficnch cuii(|uest of Egypt had beez^^to 
a (lernian philosopher. In the same^ 4 Ar:^ere was pub- 
li.shed in London an account 

which the British Government bai|jgjrj^reda.copy 17.9V* 

-■ ^ 

1 Jh'dmken, wcUh/irgesm 

stfitas pm'Mixa jetzigen Umsitindtn nam auf /juini FUiH ja 

Jh‘ e rpcdilione JEgyptiaett i 

aerfafh. ^ ^ 

* A Summary AecouMv^i 
the FmrUenUht io. 
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the appearance of tlie edition of 
;dLwjbni1»*cf works begun by Onho Klopp in 1864 that tbe 
< fuir^istoey of the scheme has been made known, 
r I'tioibnitz h^ other than political ends in view in his 
^,ybit tOv France. It'wai as, the centre of literature and 
^‘t^ence vithat Paris chie^.y , attracted him. Political duties 
|:i)evejii^./iliiade him los'^ his philosophical and scien- 

. ititfo interests. At Mainz ^e was still busied with the 

questitba of the relation bet^en the old and new methods 
in- philosophy. letter to .lacob Tliomasius (1GG9) 

-ho contends that the mhclmniciil explanation of nature by 
/Qiagoitude^' figare, ^nd moEI^in alone is not inconsistent 
I' With.the doctrines of Aristotle’s Phpics^ in which he finds 
rt'inbre truth than in the Mnlitaiiom of Descartes. Vet 
^ tbese qualities of bodies, he argues in 1608 (in an essay 
[ published without his knowTbd^o under the title Confvsaia 
coriira atheititas)^ requirc^crt^-iiijorjx^real principle, 
>or Qod, for their ultimate exiHana^ion. lie also wrote at 
Hhis time a defence of the doetrljn? of the Trinity against 
VWissowatius (16G9), and an essay (ui jdiilosophic style, 
introductory to nn edition of the AntihanxiraH of Nizolius 
'■ (1670). Clearness and distinctness nlone, he says, are 
■’.what makes a philosophic style, and, o Ijuigimgc is better 
. suited for this popular exposition tU; •» the Oerman. In 
1671 he issued a HypniJuus /Jtysi. i nova, in which, 
agreeing with Descartes tliat corixireal phemmiena shouM 
be explained from motien, ho carried nut tlio inccLanical 
explanation of nature by contending nut the original of 
this motion is a fine aether, bimilar to light, or ratiior 
constituting it, which, penetrating all bodies in the direc 
tion of the earth’s axis, proclucvs the i*h( nomenu of gravity, 
elasticity, The first part of tlie essay, cm cnnrreto 
motion, was dedicated to tho Uuyal Society of JiOtulon, the 
second, on abstract motion, to the French Ac idoniy. 

Leibnii^z thus came to Pa’is, not merely as u young 
diplomatist on an important if not very hopeful mission, 

, but also os att author wlio had already mule, his (U‘but in 
the world of . science and [)liilo.M>[)Iiy. At i'aris lie met 
with Arnauld, Malebrunche, and, luon* important still, with 
Christian Huygens. This was piv-eminenlly llm period 
of his mathematical and physical activity. l>efi>ie leaving 
Mainz he was able to announce. ^ an impobing list of dib 
COVorieB, and plans for discoveries, arrived at by means 
of his new logical art, in natural philosophy, matlieinatics, 
mechanics, .. optics, ^hydrostatics, pneumatics, and nautical 
science, not 1i6 "speak of new’ ideas in law, theology, and 
politics. Chief among these discoveries was that of a 
‘ calculating macliino for performing more complic.ited 
operations than that of Pascal- -multiplying, dividing, and 
extracting. rpotfi^ aS well as adding and subtracting. This 
machine was exhibited to the Academy of Paris and to 
the Iloyal ^cietjf of Loudon, ami Leibnitz was eleeti'd a 
fellow of tKS latter society in April 1673.“ In .lanu iry of 
this year he^had gone to Lmdou as an attache on a 
political niissidh from the elector of Mainz, n turning in 
March to Paris, end while in London liad become per 
BonaJUy ^^uiatnkd>with Oldenburg, the secretary of the 
Rjyftlflbciety/^with’ •whom he laid already corresponded, 
with Boyle the' chemist, and Pell the matheniaticim. It 
■ is from this^ pei^ii^.thQt we must date the impulse that 
‘ directed him. uneyi^to inathemutic'i Hv Pell he Innl been 
referred to Meter's Latjarithmotechniot ns already con- 
taining some' n^^rical observations which T.eibnitz h id 
fought prljgin^'b)i,,I^is own part; and, on his leturn to 
Paris, he devoted^j^ilAself to the study of higher geometry 
under Huygens, entering almost at once upon the seric'? of 
yveatiga tioffs which culminated in his discovery of tho 


differential and integral calculus. For the history of this 
discovery and of the controversies to which it gave rise, 
Bee vol. xiii. p. 8 ay/. 

Shortly after his return to Paris in 1673, Leibnitz ceased 
to bo in the Mainz service any more than in name; but 
in tlio same year entered the employment of Duke John 
Frtulerick of Piruiibwick-Liiiicburg, with whom Jfe had 
corresponded for some time. In 1676 he removed at the 
duke’s request to llam)ver, tiavelling thither by way of 
Jjoiidon and Ani.sterdam. At the latter ])lace he saw' and 
ctaiversed with S[)im»/u. now in the last year of his life. ^ 

For the next forty ycar.>, ami under three succe.ssive 
]>rinccs, Leibnitz wa.s in ilie iej* «»]’ t)ie Prunswick family, 
and his In'adqu'irters \vt re fit llamoer, whefe lie had 
charge (»f tlie ducal libi ary. In h aving the chetorate of 
Mainz tor the dukedom of Ihun-'Wnk, jjwihnitz pas.sed 
into a political atnio^i»liere fanned ].y the ilymiblic aims of 
the typical Gerftian state. The lecognition of tlie rights ' 
of the dukedfuii amongst tlie .4ati.s o| Lnr(>pc, the con- 
solidation and pcnnaiuMue of theieigmng Imii.-e, tlie union 
of the two br«inLln*i> tit the Liiin‘'Wnk ianniv, and las 
— the aim to which rdl tin; olliei^ led up- tin* atlaininent of 
the electoral liat, W'eri; the (ml-; ot iN pnliti(‘al nclioii. 
l^eibnitz had thus to siqquTt 1)\ lii.s pen the claim of 
Hanover to ap[»uiut an ambassad.u* at tin' ci ueu'^s of 
Nimeguen (IG7G)'^ to defend the establishment ni prinio- 
geiiitiiie in tin; Tainehurg branch of the Prunswick family; 
and, when ihu proposal was made to raise the, duke of 
Hanover to the electorate, with the charge of the imperial 
b;inner, he had to show that this did not inleibre with the 
lights (»f the duke (d‘ Wiirtemberg, who was the hereditar) 
custodian of the impi*iial colours. It was in that 

the duke of H'ariover was mach' elector. P)efore, and with 
a \iew to thi.s, Leibnitz had been employed b\ him to write 
I the liistor} ot tln‘ Pruiiswick-Ij’inebiirg fainilv, .'iml, to 
I collect inateri.d for liis hi-'tory, had uinlertaken a j-aiuiey 
through Firncriny and Itiily in 1()87 90, \isitiiig ami 
examining the ivc(»nls in Marbuig, Franktoif on the- 
Main, Mnnieh, A’iemia ( where he leiinined nine moiitlis),. 
Venice, Modem, and Pome. At Piunc he was otrered 
the eustodi.iiislu[> ot the Vutiean library on eonditiuii of 
his joining the Gutlndic Cbuieh. 

About this time ioo his thoughts and enerui' - W'ere 
jiartly taki'ii up with tlie scheim' tor the reui.i ai of the 
(’atholic and I’rotestant (’hiiuhes. While ai "Mainz he 
hail joiinal in an attempt nMilo by the elecn»r mid Poiiie- 
burg to bring about a reeoiu'iliation, and m»w, chielly 
throimh the energy ami skill of th * (’alliolie lo(\a.s de 
S[»inohj, and fnnn tin* sjdrit ot im deration wliiJi [*r.‘\ailed 
among the theologians he met with nt Ilano\-ji in 1683 . 
it alim».st .seemed as if .'-oim* agreement inigid be arrived 
at. It- was in the'-e ciicnm^t:nic«.s tliat, in 1GM», lA-ibuitz 
wrote his Spsft nht in which he strove to fiiid 

comirinti standini: gi’ouud tor Pnite.-'t.ints and C'atliolics iu 
the details (if their needs. Ihit the Knglish Pevidution of 
IGSS, Hiid the establidimcnt ef the Protesl.iut succession, 
became, a political ob'«i;n le to the j»i’('secution of the scheme 
in Hanovei', while it w.is sn»n loiiud that the vcligiou^* 
ilitiiculties wciv groitt r than had at one time appeared. 

I Spinol i s j»i-nctieal ami conciliatory tcuie did not make full 
I allowance for the eecle''i.isti«'al ami dogmatical chiiins of 
! Pome, ami tli** moderation of the Hanover iheologi '.m- Wiis 
m»t fairiv representative of the spirit of the l*iot--‘-tant 
(dmrehes. In tlu' letters to Leibnitz from Possmt. ♦'•a 

7/ Fifryfrn-rn fnh'tiitus tie jure supirtui^: 
jurn.t'iuinn H' Viiistt-vil'iin, • Kulutith'' tt 

d Kifth'ii >1'^’ it' d It /e, l)iii8h. , 1(L < 


’ * ^ of-Bruntiwick-Liiuoburg (iiuiiiam 1671), * {'.n'iclitsl till 1S19. It is on tins woik licit t *• (i^- ‘.rtion 

V 268.?. li.i.s ln'cii (i*n!i-inl LiMUiiil/, w.as jit Inv.rt a (’al)u»hv - u iipposiliou 

French Aewiemy in 1700 . clearly disproved by his eori-cspoiuk-ace. 
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landgrave of IIossen-Kheiiifels, and Madame de BrLnon, 
the aim is obviously to make converts to Catholicism, not 
to arrive at a compromise with Protestantism, and when it 
was found that Leibnitz refused to bo converted the corre- 
spondence ci'iised. A further scheme i>f church union in 
which Leibnitz, was engaged, that between the Reformed 
and Liftlieran Churches, met with no better success. 

Returning from Italy in IGbO, JA*ibiiitz was appointed 
librari in at Wolfenbiittel by Duke Anton of Brunswiek- 
Wolfeiibiittel. Some years aftmavards began Ids con- 
hex ion with Berlin througli his friemlship with the elec- 
tress Sopliie Cli.nlotte of Bniiuleiibiirg and her mother the 
princess So[»hie of Han )ver. He was inviti'd to ih rliii 
in 1700, and on the 11th July of that year the academy 
he had planneil was founded, with Idinself as its president 
for life. In tlie same year he was made a privy couiieillor 
of justice by the elector of Br.i mien burg. Four years 
before he had received a like honour froAi the eleetor of 
Ifanover, ami twelve yeirs afterwards the same distim tion 
was conferred u[»on him by Peter the (.innit, to winnn lie 
gave a [dan for an academy at St Petersburg, cariied out 
after the czar’s ileatli. At Berlin, in the pleasant suburb 
of Charlotteiibiirg, Leibnitz read and philosophized with Ids 
royal pupil, whose death in 1700 was tho greatest loss he 
over sutfored. After lids event his visits to Ih-rlin became 
le<s freijUent and le?.s w'eleonie, ami in 1711 he \\aN tben^ 
for the l ist tiin*'. In the follow im.: year he iimlcit-ydc liis 
fifth and last journey to Vienna, where, he stayed till' 1711. 
An attemi»t to found an academy of science there was 
defe.itetl by the op[)oxition of tlio Je'^ub but ho m>w' 
attained the honour he had coveted of an impend pi ivy 
council lorshi[> (171-), and either et this tiino or on a 
previuui occasion, was nunle a biron of the empin? (/oo//s‘- 
fniftf'rr). Loibrdiz returncil to Iliiiover in September 
1711, but found the eleelor (Jeorgo Louis had already 
gone tj assume the cn»wii of Knulaml. J..eibiiitz would 
gladly have followed him to London, but WYis bidden 
remain at llanuver ami litd-h Ids Id'-tory of Brunswick. 

During \][} 1 i^t thiity yeirs L.abiiitzs pen liad been 
busy with nnny matters. .Matheniati'*s, luituriil science,^ 
philosophy, llieology, lii'lory, juri'jprudence, politics (par- 
ticubiily til j Fiericli waits with (h rinauy, ami the (juestion 
of the S[uni''li sm*ce^'ion), (*conondcs, and philology, all 
gained a ."hire <»l his altcritinu ; aImo-.t all of them he 
enriched with lelginal ob- Tv-itiiins. 

Ills genealogical in Italy -* througli whicli lie 

esta])Ii?heJ tin* curnmon of the families f>f Brunswdek 

ami l'%te — were not only preci-ilcr] l,y an imnien.Mi ciillecti«»n 
of hi>T >ric.il sources, but eiiabb.'d him to publish materials 
fora fidet>f international 1 iw. • d’he hi.story of Brunswick 
itsell w.M the last work of lii-j life, ami had covered the 
perio 1 fiom 7’jS to KiOo wlifii di*ath emled his labmirs. 
Bu" tlie t bo'Lrnrnont, in wdio^e slim-o and at wdio.^i order 
t!i‘i w-»rlv hid b*‘en carried out, bit it to lie iniliceded in 
tbe ir. liive-s ot tlie Hanover Jibraiy, till it w.ia [uibli^hed 
Ly ILitz ill 1 Lb 

It wis in the} ears between IGOOand 17 IG that fz-ibnitz’s 
5hi‘'f ['hdu- .pineal Works were composed, ami dining tbe 
lir^t f -'ll ' ! ti; ^L* ye-jr-^ the accounts of his .'-y-tem for 

th^* iii )-t pof, jji rlitniji ity sketchc.-j. Imioid, lie never 
gave a lull ii*. 1 /ij.il ic aer-uurit of lii.s dcvtriiie-. His 
view's h.ivij i-i b; iitlj'iL I fiMiii b iters frie.mD, from 
O'■ell-^io^llll j’ti'b'- in t!i‘j .1'/'/ AVv/^Z/Zo/’/////, the JtHit'intI rZ/ s 
and other jouinil-, and fio/n one or tw’o more 
e.vt' usive wu#rks L • Mdc-nt, liowi ver, tliat philosophy 

‘ f’l !..* ■]. «! ij.*'! tijf of ]u'itoiif;il 

g- Mi-( - ! }.o -I rj! t .1 l,ti< •,] jl,.* . .ttirs .-UftriM*. Cf. O. lVs» hf*l, 

1r '/ // t/, Al'OiJ''., 1 ■‘C,.-, j,p {,q, 

• ik-rr ; Muniissa codicis juvi 

l>' • 'I <i 17 00 . 
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1 Lad not been entirely neglected in the years in which hia 
! pen was almost solely occupied with other matters. A 
i letter to the duke of Brunswick, and another to Arnauld, 

! in 1671, show that he had already reached his new notion 
i of substance ; and it seems to have been the want of leisure 
: and opportunity alone that ’prevented the systematic 
! expression of his views. In a letter to Arnauld, of dato„ 
; Alarch 23, 1690, tho loading populiarities of his^ystem are 
clearly stated. The appeararyte of Locko's Essay in 1690 
induced liim (1G9G) to note down hij^jobjectiona to it, and 
his own ideas on the same sub^’oets/^* In 1703-4 these were 
. w'orked out in detail and reaay for publication, when the 
death of the author whom they criticized prevented their 
a[>pearanre (tirst published by Raspe, 1765). In 1710 
appeared tho only coinplrte and systematic philosophical 
work his life time, Essai/r.ir. Theodkee sur ht hontt de 
Jjit //, la UIh i'tr <Zc vt Vorigint du mal^ originally 

undertaken at the request of ^rhe late queen of Prussia, who 
hail w'i.slied a reply tif Bayle’s opposition of faith and 
reason. In 171 1 ho w’pdi*, for Prince Eugene of Savoy, a 
sketch of Ills system under tlie titl6 of La Monadologie^ 
and in the same year a[»[)earcd his Pnitriftcs de la naUire 
tl de la The last few' years of his life were perhaps 

more occiqiied with correspondence than any others, and, in 
a philosophical rcganl, were chieily notable for tho letters 
which, through tlie desiie i*f the new queen of England, he 
inlercliaiiged with C’larke, sue Dieu^VCime, tes^pace, la dune, 

Jicibnil/ (lied on the 14th November 1710, his closing 
yeiivs enfeebled by disease, harassed by controversy, 
embittered by iiegleet, darkened by the loss of liis dearest 
friend ; but to the la.st he preserved the indomitable energy 
and power of work to which is largely duo the position he 
holds as, more [)erh:q»s than any one in modern times, a 
nian of almo>t universal attainments and almost universal 
genius. Neither at J^>erJin, in the academy which he had 
founded, nor in London, wdiithcr his sovereign had gone to 
Mile, was any notice takiai of his death. At ITaiiovcr, 
Kckh’irt, his socnd iry, was hi.s only mourner ; no courtiers, 
no clergyman followed him to the grave ; not till 1787 was 
the sinqJo monument that marks the place erected ; “he 
was buried/' says an eye- wu’t ness, “more like a robber than 
what he really was, tin* ornament of his country,”^ Only 
in the Frem h Academy w as the loss that had been sustained 
recognizcMl, and a worthy culogium devoted to his memory 
(Xovember 13, 1717). 

Accuslom(*d from his boyliuod to a studious life, Leibnitz 
a wonderful pow'iT of rapid and continuous work, 
and for d lys togotlier would liardly leave his chair. Even 
in travelling his time w^as employed in solving mathematical 
probbnns. He is furthiT described as moderate in his 
desiies ami habits, (|uii:k of temper but easily appeased, 
charitable in liis judgments of others, and tolerant of 
ditrcrciices of o[)inion, tliough im])atieut of contradiction 
on small matters. He is also said to have been fond of 
money to tlie point of covetousness; he was certainly 
de.>i rolls of honour, and felt keenly the neglect in which 
his la.st years wiiro pas.sed. 

L*tfnn'f \s J ’/i i lost tj, Inf. - - The M*ntnd [loint in tho philofiophy ot 
Lcibiiif/ w.is nulv niiivnl at after many ailvancas and coiTcctionsiii 
Ill's (.piuiuijM. 'riiis pnint is his in-w doctrine of substance (p. 702*), 
:oid it is tliii.iigli it tlmt unity is given to the BUecesHion of «(|casioiial 
writings, sr.it tend over lifty^'ycarM. in which he explained his views. 
.\b»ir indiin d to agivo iImii to differ with what he rcail (p. 425)i 
.Old Imi lowing froni aliiin.st every ])hi]*«ophical ^'stcin, his own 
st indpoint is yi-t ino.st closely related to that of DeseaTtCM, partly 
;i - 4 onMMjiji iiois jifirtly by way of opriosition. Cartesian isni, Lcibnite. 
oft* ii ji.-.vrt* *!, is tlifi anie-rooin of truth, but the ante-room only* 
I)**s«':irt«‘s’s s» p!iiati(>ii of thingH into two heterogeneous substances 
only r**nn* c tc*l by tho oniiii])otence of God, and the more logical 

* Aff /noir.i uf John Ker of Keraland^ by himself, 1726, i. 118. ^ 

* Wliiin not otlierwise Htated, the referenoes are to Erdmanns 
edition of tbe Opera philosaphica* 
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Absorption of both by Spinoza into the one divine fiuBst.iinie, followed 
from au erroneous ooneeption of what tlie true nature of substunex* is. 
Sul^tance, the ultimate reality, can only be conceived iis force. 
Hence TiCibnitz's metaphysical view of the inoiiadR as simple, per- 
cipient, self-active lyings, the constituent elements of all things, his 
physical doctrines of the reality and constancy ol force at the sr 
time that space, mutter, ami motion ^aro iiicriily phenomenal, and 
his psychological cone plioi* ^f the continuity and development of 
consciousness. In the closest ^*ormex ion with the snnic stand his 
logh'Ul principles of consisteim^ ainl sufficiml rc;ts(jn, and the 
method uc developed from thenif his ethical end of pnffction, and 
his crowning theologiv’sd^coiicejdioii of tin univeis** as lh»i lust 
iiossiblo woiTd, and of GotL'^ltdh as its oilicicnt cause and its iinal 
harmony. 

The ultimatii elements of the universe are, according to Leilmit/, 
individual centres of force or monads. Why tiny .slmnlil he 
individual, and not manifestations of one wnrld-lorce, he. ncNa r 
clearly proves.* His doctrine of individuality simsms to lia\e ln-i n 
arrived at, not by strict deduc?%it»n liom th«‘ nature of fone, but 
rather from the empirical olVsorvatiorYt.lut it is hy tin* manih '-t.i- 
tiott of its activity tlmt the S"p:yate e'*.\^i(i* of tlic imlividual 
becomes evMont ; for his system ludi^iilii.ililv is as fundamental 
as activity. “Tim monads,” he says, ‘mu* tie* m ly atoms of nalnie 
— in a word, the elnineuts of things” bu! as n nhes of buct*, 
they have iieitln'r parts, extension, imr tejii i (p. lOfi). ileiM i* 
their distinction from the atoms nf hni'M iilus ami the m.itc- 
rialists. TTiey are metaphysical puiiit • oi lather spnitiuil beings 
whose very nature it is to nd. A-, the u-nt bow s|Mings b,uk 
of itself, so the moiimls natui.illy p.i-^s od .no .ih\a\s passin 
into action without any aid but tin- absrm* -l oppoMt on {{k 1*J2 
Nor do they, like the atoms ai l upnii nm* aimthir (p! ; 

the action of each exchnlrs that ot < \ir\ otht i. 'I’lie adiviu of 
each is the re.sult of its ow I.* jiast stul.-, Ibi* i«i .o'uatoi nl 
future (pp. 706, 7‘2*2). “'I’lic b IV < Windnus by wbidi 

anything may go in or out ” (p. 7<'r»'. , 

Further, since all substances an* of lln* u itun* of fore**, it bdlow ^ 
that — ^Mn imitation of the not ion win. h we b.ae ot .mhiI.s” llu} 
inu.st contain something analog .le, f.-. hug.in.l apiM ute. It i*' the 
nature of the monad to repiv.vnt th.* m.niv m I'lie, .md tbi> i-^ pi i- 
re[itioii, by wliich external events no- ihhkik .1 inti in.dlv (p. (o'-'. 
Througli theirowua<1ivity the monad', minor ibe niiiM i''»*tp 7’’.'» , 
but each in its own way and fiom its own point ol view, tb.ii i-, 
with a more or le.Sij peiiecL fierce] M<.n iji 127); f.«r tin* t'aihsiaiis 
wen3 wrong in ignoring tin* inliint.’ gi.nlis of pfo option, ami 
identifying it witVi the rellex cogni/.im .• ol u wbi.di imiv bo i..li. d 
apperception. Every monad is iliu> ,i mo ioo. mii, tlie uui\< iM* in 
little, *and according to the deguM* <.f its m. M\it\ is tlie distim tm -s 
of its rupreseiitalion of ti e uiiiMisi* (p. 7«d.. 'riin>% Lubint/, 
bonowiiig the Aristotelian term, c.ili< tin* mon oK .//.o./zos, 
becauso they have a certain iierb'diou (to 7rTfA7i) ami .sulliiirm y 
{avTapKfia) which make tlieui .sourci's of llirir iribnnl .utioim 
and, so to speak, incorporeal aulomala (p. 7oo'. 'diat the imm ids 
are not pure eiitolechies is .shown by tlm ditb n iiei s aniom^^-sl tliem. 
Excluding all external limitation, tin y ao* m t limih d by tin ir own 
nature. All created monads contain .i ji.n^sivc idi im-nl or //e/h r/if 
prima (pp. 440, 687, 7*25), in virtue of wliiidi tbeir pi iis ptioijs au* 
more or less confused. As tlie adiMty of the immad eoimivts 
in perecptioii, this is iiiliibKed by the passive piimiplr, so tint 
then* arises in tlio monad an aiiprliii- oi bndrmy to oMuoim* 
the iiihihition and become more pnici j.tiM*, wln nco Ibllow.s ilie 
rhaijge from one perception to unotlicr (]>p. 706, 71 1\ l»y tlic])ro- 
]»ortion of activity to passivity in it one imm.id is ditb'renti.ited tiom 
another. The greater the amount of ai ti\ it v or of dislind pein p- 
tions the more perfect is the monad ; tin- stioiign (be dnm nl of 
passivity, the more coiifu.seil its pnu plioii'', the li^^s juibrt is 
it (p. 709). The soul would be a divinit v laid it nothing but dis' 
tinct perceptions (p. 620). 

The monad is never without a peiccj»tion ; but, wln n it lias .i 
number of little perceptions with no im aus nf di‘.tim'tniu, a ^i.itt; 
limilar to that of being stunned eiism-.s, the nhmudr fiur iM-ing ].. r- 
petually in this state (p. 707). Ilelweeii this uml tin* most distinct 
[wreeption there is room for an infinite diviusity of natuie among 
the mounds themselves. Thus no on<* luonid is exactly the same 
as another ; for, AT*re it possible that there .should be two id«*ntic;il, 
thei'e would Ihj no sunicient reason wby%thid, who brings them into 
Actual existence, should put one of them at one, definite time ami 
place, the other at a diiiorent time and plaee. 'fins is I.eibnit/’> 
principle of the idnnlity of mdvtcernihh s (j»p. ‘277, 75.^) ; by it his 
early problem as to the principlo of individuation solved by the 
disUnction between genus and individual bi'ing abolished, and every 
tnaividual made gencm. The principle thus established is 
ormulaM in Leibnitz’s law of continuity, founded, he says, on 
me doctrine of the mathematical infinite, essi'iitial to geometry, and 
* ini{)ortanco in physics (pp. 104, 105), in Reeordnncc with which 

* See ContiiUrationt »vr fa tioctrine dTun esprit wivenet, 1702, 

V* ed* batena, li. U. 20. 


there i.s neither vacuum nor break in nature, but “everything 
lakes ]ilaee by degrees ”( p. 139*2), llu? dilferent fepeeics nf ircalui' s 
rising by insensible .steps from the lowest to the most peifict foiin 
(p.*:ti;2i. 

.Vsiiifveiy monad each succeeding State is the consequi-ncc of tb** 
jireeciliug, and ;is iti.siiflbe iiatiiie of every monad to niiiior or 
leprc.scnt tin* uiiivcisi*, it fnilows (p. 774) that tlie ]H*rccpt^ve (uu- 
fciit of c.ich runii.nl is in ‘‘jucciid*' or correspondence with that of 
< V'l ly ntlur (cf. p. 1*27 tli« U'di this «•ontellt is Kpuscnti-d with 
iiiliiiiti ly v.ii \ iiig degh I s 1,1 piifeition. 'I’bis !>. Lcibiiit/’> f.imoiis 
dm tiiin* of ]*ic-rd:ibli.-hcd b inimiiv, in virtue nf w bii h the infiriiti ly 
iiuiiu iniH null pi lid* lit ‘-uh-ti if whi. litli<‘ w olid is ( f'inpi,sei^ 
an* !• Kill .1 t'l 1 .11 h i.tlii I id o-i mi mm-' iiiiivei -c. It i-, es^ ntial t*» 
ijoliic ihitt It pMiiiiiU In v<rv iiititi'-nf the mniiads p<*r- 

cipii-nt, si-lf-.ii t uig biiiig^j lid Mill ti.iii; .III <b-li iiiiina- 

tKiU nf tile J \ ity. 
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I’ritii’isin was n -dlv c.Misrd by the ambiguit v of tin tMir.s'- plov-d 
’rin* priuciph '-! In-hl hy hess'aitcs ami Leibuit ^ v\i r- b.'lh « «e ’ci t. 
though iliircicnt, ami their contli* t only app.niiit I m snei li-s i4 

® The iliffi ll•mt• l*i-ts\i-* ii iin nryiuiii- umt an iniii;;.ii.K M.s, he 

111 this. tliHl iJie fermir is .i ui.u luin- im-ii hi iis -ui.irn.sl j 
* eil. butciiM, 111. :*2l. 
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LEIBNITZ 


principle id How enunciated as the coiiseryation of momentum, that I" reached by probable argtiment8--a departmexi'^ of logio . which Leib^ 
uf Leibnitz 08 the conservation of energy. Leibnitz further criticizes j ^itz was thenrst to briuff into itrotnineiicd (vv. 84.' 184. 1 88..1 AO ^ • 

tho Cartesian view that tlio mind can alter the direction of motion 

though it cannot imitate it, and contends that the quantity of ‘4m _ , ^ ^ nwm 

diredua,'' i ntimated between the same parts, is con.staiit (p. 108)— them by the principle of contradictioil. ■ The of his logic oq 

a posiiiim il^ vclopt il in his statical tlieorcni for determining gconie- which Leibnitz laid' the greatest stress lyas the separation of these’ • 

trically,tlu* resultant of any iiunibcr of forces acting at a point. rational cognitions into their simplest elbhtcnts — for he held thst . 

Like ilio nioiiiiJ, body, which is its analogue, has a passive and an tho root-notions {cotjitatunici priinw) %ould' bC found to be few in 

active rlciiicnt. The foriiuT is tho capacity of resistance, and number (i»p. P 2 , 93) — and the dcsi^atlo.! of them ^jby univorsoi^ ' 

includes iinpcMctiMbility and iiieiti.i ; the latter is active force characters or symbols,* cotnpo.yio notions ' being qeiiotcd by ■ 

(pp. 250, llodics, too, like the inonails, are sclf-ciuitaincd the Lnimihi* formed by llic uiiith of several definite characters, 

^!tivities, receiving no iiiiniiisc from wiihuiit— it is i)iily by an and jinigmcnts by tho relation of ficqnSpdllenco among these 

accommod.it ion to ordin.irv l.iiigu.igc that we speak of thuii as doing formul.e, so as to icdncc the syllogism to a CfdculuB. This is the 

so — but iiitoiiig ilnoii'Si-lv'is ill li.iiiiioiiy with eacli other (p. 250). iiiain hlea of Ia ibnilz's “ uni vci'sartijaracterie^^'ztever fully worked 

The psycludogy of L ibiiit/ is chiefly developed in the Xi^nriuiLc out by him, which he regarded a.s one of the greatest discoveries of 

J^ssais Kff/* huhioiiij written in answer to Loeke’.s the age. An ineidi iital result of its adoption %0Uld be tho intro- 

fam-)us A’vv/y, and eiiiiei/ing it fhapler by ehaptcr. In tliese e.-say.s duetioii of a universal symbolism of thought * com parable to the 

he worked out .i theory '»f the origin and ilevelopiiieiit of knowledge syiiiholism of inalheiiiatic.s and intelligible lU all languages {cf. jp. 

in hannony with his mLtai>hv .sic.il views, and thus without Loeke’s 35i»). Hut the great revolution vvoiiTd effect would chiefiy consist 

implied assuinj>ti.>u tif tin* miitiial iiiflneiiee of s«*ul and body, in this, that truth ainl f^b"hood would bo no'.'longer matters of 
AVh'Ui one in-in.id ' aggii'galc perceives the olheis so i le.iriy opinion but of con ee^^'^‘."A»r error in calculation* (pp. 88, 84, 89, 93). • 
that they arc in c..rni[>.ii ison with it bam monads (momuos it The old .\ristot»*lian analytic is no„to be 8 U]jerseded ; but it is to be 

is siiil to b.' the ruling monad of the aggregate, imt becau^* it aetii- supplemented by this new nulhod, forof itself it is but the ABC of 

ally doesexeit an inllucncc uv«*r the r ‘st, but bee;iUM\ lu*ing in close logic. 

convspoiidcnc.' with ihi-m, .ind yt having so niiieli elc.Ui-r ]»erc«‘p- jjut the logic of Leibniiz is an art of discovery (p? 85) as well as 

tioM, it s‘*ems to do so (p. iJSM). This monad is called the enlelcehy of pmof, and, as sm h, applies botli to the .sphere of reasoning and to 

or soul of tli<‘ aggregnilc or liody, ami as such mirror'? tlie aggiegatc that of fact. In the former it has by attention to render explicit 

ill the first pi i.* * ami fhc universe tliioiigh it (p. K.u li soul : what is otherwise only implicit, and by the intellect to introduce 

or eiitelechy i> ^uiioumlcd by an iiilinilc niiinlier of’ monads forming j order into the n priori truths of reason, so that one may follow from 
its body i,p. 714); soul and body together make ■» living being, and, another and .bey may constitute to'jetbor a Tuorfffc To 

as llwir laws are in jierfeet b.irmoiiy a b-innony established thisart of ordeily eomliiiiation Leibnitzattachedfhegrcatostimil^Ort- 
between the wlmle re.ilm of tiiial <*.iuses ami that of etli«*ient causes | anei-, and to it one of his earliest writings was dovotod.,' Similai'ly, 
Q). 714)— we li.ive the sune result as if oim in'lueiiced ihe olliei. | in tin* spheie of expel ii*nce, it is the biwincss of the art of discovery 
This is further explained l»y Labnit/ in hi^ vveil-known illu-trath ii | to find out ami el.is-ify the primilivo facts or data, referring every 
of the tlitferen' w.iys in whieh two clocks may kc-ji e.x.ietly the same , other fact to tliein as its siiflieient reason, 80 that new truths of ex- 
tiinc. The ini himTy of the one may actually move that of the j p, lii-nee in.iy be biought to light. 

otIn'T, orp'hcnev'er oim mov'es the ineelnini<‘ian in '.y maki- a similar As tho pereejUion of the monad when clarified becomes thought, 

alteration in the otln ', or lliey ni.iy have b, , * so p. ,i. etly eon- j .'o fin* appetite of vv hieh all monads partake is raised to will, their 
stnn*tc I .it lirst as to i mtiiuic to < rre.'.p.m I at < \<‘iy io-taiit with- | .spontaneity to fi.edtnn, in man (}>. 639). Tho will is an effort or 
out any furflir intlueii *• (pp. 1' I, rH). Tin* first w.iy i- pie^t nts the temlemy to tliat whii h one liiids good (p. 251), and is free only in 
coniinou (li'»k'-'s) tlieory o niutinl iiilluenee, the s. eond the the sense of being exempt from external control 4 (pp. 262, 513, 521), 
metlioil of tin* oi'easioii.iliit.s, the lliiid that of pie-i‘sia)»h''licd bar* j lor it niiNt alwaya have a sufheient reason for its action detennined 
mony. 'I’inis the body does m't act on tlie .soul in the pio.lmtiou by what s**einsg(M)d to it. The end dcterniiliing.tlie will is pleasure 
of cognition, mu* the -..ml on the hodv in the pnnim tion uf motion. (p. ami pleasure is the sense of an increase of^t^rfcctiou (p. 

The lioly a'U-j jus! .is if i hid no s.»ul, flu* *-0111 as if it h.id no body j 67u). A will guided by reason will sacrifice transitory, and 'pursue , 
fp. 711). In't'M'l, theie 1 *, of .iH know ’ \ omiiigtonsd' tly Mm^lant phM-.iiivs or liappim ss, and in this weighing of pleasures 
or indirectly thioiigli th b.i.lilv .seiiM-s, it i-i all ilevToj.ed by the e..iisi‘4s true w isdoin. I.ei 1. nit/, like Spinoza, says that freeuom con- 
soul’s own ae^viiy, .iiid ■ i-uou-, pen ption isitselt lait a cnnlnsnl si ds in following n*.ason, .servitude in following the passions (p. 669), 
kind of cognition. Xol eeitun m* t class of our ideas only ^as ^ml that tin* passioii.s i»roeei*d from confused perceptions (pp. 188, 
De MMrte.s ImM), but all i idea an innate, though only \vtiik»*d ^ In love om* finds joy in the happine.ss of another j and from 

up into actuil ••ognition in tie d' pnieiit of knowle«|ge rp. 212i. ; love follow justice and law. “ Our reason,” says Ixdbnitz,* “ illu- 

To tin* aphorism made 1 J^.‘ of l.y Lo ke, •• Nihil est in infill*, tu ! inined by the spirit of (iod, re ve,als the law of nature,” and with it 

ipiod non piins fnent in n-n,” nist be jnld.-d the clain'C, “in's] j podtivo law inn.'^t not eontliet. Natural law ijaes from the Strict 

iiifellc.*tu? ipvi I'p. 22:;,. The; il.it bii ili is not eomp.n.ible to j i-omiiiaml to avoid olfeme, through the nia.\iin of Ctplity which gives 

a tnh.tli r't-i, but nth.r to an nnwoik.-.l block of m.iible, tin* to each his dn**, to tliat of piobily or piety (/wtJKWfS — the 

hi Iden v'cins of w!i c]i Mlicidy bt.-rmim* lie foini it is to a'-.sun.e highe',t ethical [icrfei tioii, — whieh presiipposcs a belief ill God, pro- 
in the h'lml'j of tin viilptor p. 19^1; Nor, again, ran llic soul vnlerno and .i future life.*’^ Moral immortality— not merely the 
ever be without per. cprioii ; foi it h:ji no other n.itun* than that of eontinuity which belongs to every monad— ^comes from God 

a percipient a *(ivc .*ing 'p. 216. .\pjMr. ntly die.iml»s.s sic* p i.s having ]>iovided that the eliaiigci* of matter will not make man lose 

to be ac ount'* 1 foi by urn on.sei.m-. ].( n-t. j tioii fp, 22.3,.; and it is bv his indiv idiialily (pp. 126, 466). 

sii ‘h in v'li-nil.l ' pcrctiption i that Leibnit/ explains hi i doctrine of Leibnitz tlnns makes the exlsteiieo of God a ]) 0 Stttlat 6 pf morality 

prc-cst.ibli>li.' I iMi'iiiony ^p. 197' .is well as necessary for the realization of tho mouods. It is in the 

In the hum iii v>iil pcre'.[itio!i i.s dcvi lopcl into lliouglit, and there Thimlicee. that his theology is worked out and'his view of the uni- 
thus MU intinit.' tlnmgh gr-olu il dift'cM nec b« Iw. en it and the iiieic verso im the best po-ssible, w'orld defended. In it ho contends that 
m Uial([). 461;. Asall knovvle.l^e is inij.iiciL in th.-.sonl, it follows faith and reason aic L.sseiitially harmonious (p|^y402, 479),' and that 
t'l it iti p'ofeMiou dep nds on tl c etli* iein y of tin* in^li uiiient by nothing fan be received a.s an article of faiw wblcb contradicts an 
uhhdi it is .1 V. ! ip.j i. Ib ii.-e tin importance, in I.. d nit/’.s system, etcnial trulb, tboiigh the ordinary iihysicol ordcrmay be BUlHsrsedod 
of til *, ioi^d iI ]»ii:i iplcs and met), 1 the eon.si'lei.itioii ol which oe* l,y a liighcr.** . ^ 

l upicd Iiirii .at iiituvals throughout hi.s whole c.u.sr. 3 ’h,. ordin.'iry aj*guiiieiits for the being of God are reined by 

Tln*rc lie twi k'lmls of truths— (1) ti'iiths ot ic.i^oniiig, and (2) Leil.nitz in a modified form (p. 375). Descartes’s ontological proof 
triflis ot fi.c» pj.. Si, 99, 7o7). ^riic former lest on the piiiniple is .supplemented by the (‘luusu that God aS tbe sis a W must either 
of i.Ie'ititv . ontri'liction; or of jios.sit)ility, in viitue of whii-h exist or be impossihln (pp. 80 177, 708 ); jlu the cosmological pioof 
thit is tal '• whi. li conf.iiiis a e.ontiadietiofi, and tint tim* vvhicji )„. j,;isses from the infinite hoHcs of fill its. .CatlSOS to their sufficient 
i.s c()ii»M.ii,.f jiy t.j the t ilv. Th«- J. liter le.stoii tlie priiici pit- 1 >! re.'isoii whieh contains all changes in the series n^essarlljr in itself 

cieiit reavm m of p-ality acfoi-ding to whieh no fa. t (pp. 147, 70S) ; and he. aiyiics teleologically the ' existence ^ 

is true uni. til I.- b.; a .nlli inii ii-;i,-,i.ii why if. should be ..n ami harmony among tin; monads without any influence to Goa 
not Oth.-*rwiv igr-.-ing thii*. with the pri/irtpiuni nuliori'i or i\uul ‘ . 

caune;. <jif i ihuj. tic* piir.*ly active njonail, ha.s iiiwA^Ar/V^ know- 
ledge of the l.iU.-r liSH ..I tMilli'i ; tliey linve tln-ir SOUn** ill the 
human mind '.nly in fir i^ it miri.ir'. the outer w'orld, /.e., in K 

its pis,-»ivity. tic- tiuths of rea.son have their .sou ne ni our 

mind in itvlf or in it , a ti v'ity 

Both kinds of tmth-i fall into two cla'^-.es, primitive and deriva- |., 
tive. Tim primitive truths of fact are, as Ilesearte.s held, those of u< 
intrrj'il ecpeiien.-, iml tlie d.-rivative truths are inferred from them 
in a'-coiiianee vvilli the prin {pie of sufficient n-aMon, by their agree- pj 
meat with our jK*rception of the woild as a whole. They are thus 

'S' :ii 


f tlie auttior oi in is narinony tp. sou;. 


* IMffi nt ^yiribollc syntom# were jiixipoMdJby wSibyt*** different porlodi; 

2 'I’lit plucen at whU h Li-lbnlf* aetlripated logic mainly 

* to Hi lb; arc pointed out In Mr Venn’s *^1. though 

Ileiu*.; ib« Iilffcieiici* of hls dctermn® from that of Spno»,rnou^ 

Ibnitz tiK, AHVB In one place ilm» “H 

ibina Ilf (Jod friim those of the cresliirm^?<W’iw*«i cd. 8d ser., V h 

* Offet'H omnia, cd. Butene, IV, Itt. .. puiua, 1S61 

* find.. IV. III. m Cf, rsfing, 

* p. V ho ; irsriw, b ^ 
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seems to liavo in view an extramundane 
m!: bower to.wnom the monads owe their roalitVi though such a concep- 
, ' uoH evidently breaks the continuity and hannony of his system, 

‘ and can only,.bS. externally connected with it. But he also speaks 
in one place at any rate ^ . of God as the ** universal harmony ** ; and 
. the historians Erdmann and Zeller arc of oj)inion that this is tho 
" only sense in which his system can b« consistently thoistic. Yet 
^ it would seem that to assume a purely active, and therefore perfect 
monad as tho source oi «ill is in aec(»rdancc with the nririeipic 
of continuity and^ with Leibnitz’s Cimouptioii of the ^Kiation of 
existences. In this sense he sometimrs s])eaks of God aAhc llrst or 
highest of the iwnad (p. 678), an«l of created suhstaiiees procee<liiig 
- from Hlm contin^ly ’oy>**fulgurationH ” (p. 708) or by “ a sort of 
' ^manation.as'we proilucc ou.-^hopghis.” ^ 

' The positive properties f'r perfections of the monads, Leibnitz 
holds, exist i>., without tijc limitiilion that attaelies to 

, created monads (p^ 716), in G(»d -their p« i(<‘]tiion as Ilis wisdom or 
intellect, and their appetite as Ilis ahsrdiihi will or ^oodjifss(p. •)r)4'; 
while the absence' of all linii'.\tion is the «ii\inc iiidcpemlciictj or 
power, which 'again consists that the possil>ility of thiiu^s 

depends oii. His intellect, t/ieir n aiii." ' o IHs will (p. fiOij). Tlie 
^universe in' its harmonious oni* f, -• ^ . I'lc ivali/aiion of the 

divine end, and as such must l)e tin- ’cst po.ssihlo (p. fiOti). Tim 
teleology of Leibnitz becomes iicn ssanly a '/'//# God crcat**il 

a world to monifestand communii ate I i: ' pern : ion (p. 524), and, in 
choosing this vrorld out of the infinite namber thalcxist in tin* region 
of ideals (p. 616), W'as guided l»y tlm jtritr tfinmi vu-h'ons {\k 5(K>). 


With this thoi 


:)ing optimum i.ei! 


existence of evil in the best of all itossibK 


it/ .ijis to reconcile tJic 
woilds.*^ With this end 


in view he distiu^ishes (p. 655j Intwe(.n 1) mel .phi’shal evil or 
imperfoction, whicli is nncomlitionally wi. ■«! by G(»d as essential 

j. * „ ^1. 1 /ft\ i .1 - -1 . 1 


to created beiuj 
dilionally wi] 


(2) physi<*al e^il^ .such 
\y Qo<l as puiiisluncnt. or 


pain, w'liich’is con- 
:is a means lo cater 
.good {cf, p. 610) ; and (3)VioraI c\il, iji wii ch il.c ^Meat a!‘luiilty 
lies, and which Leibnitz makes various al tcnij . s to explain. 1 fc s 
that it was merely perinitkd m»t nillcd by G(,d tp. (i55\ : nd, ♦h’al 
' being" obviously no explanation, mhls that it was pennitbai lu'canvi 
it was foreseen that theivorld ivith c\il would nevertheless be belli r 
. than any other possible world <p. d.d)), lie alsu Npi aks of tho e\ il 
)\aH a meiu set-off to the good in Ihu w<>ild, whii )i it iucicases by con- 
trast (p. 149), and'at other times n dmes iijumI to niclaplivsiclil evil 
by giving it a merely negative exidence, or .sa>s that ilicir evil 
actions ai'Q to be referred to men ahme, while it is only the power 
of action that comes from God, ami the jiower of action is good 
..(p. 658). ^ 

The great problem of Txdbnitz’s T/h'odirn' thus remains unsolved. 
Tho suggestion tliatevil couhists in a nicr»- ini]»ci lection, like his 
idea of tho monads proceeding from God hv a coniinual cnirinath>n, 
was too bold and too inc<; sistent with his iininediatc apoio^^etic 
aim to* be carried' out Ijyhim. Had he done so his iheoiy would 
have transcended tlio in<lependeucc ot the monads with which it 
started, and founds a deeper unity in the world tliau that nsultiiig 
fVom the somewhat arbitrary assiTtion that the monads rcilnt tho 
universe. ] " 

Tho philosophy of Loibiiitz, in the imuv svsicmatic .and abstract 
form it received at tho hands of Wolf, ruled the schools of Germany 
for nearly a century, and largely detenni tied the character of the 
<a*iti(!al philosophy by whieh it was superseded. On it Hauin«cartcn 
laid tho foundations of a scioiiee of a slliciic, its licatment oftheu. 
logical qp^tionadioraldod the (rorman Aufkldrumj. Ami on many 
fipociil t)oint8<^6i its physical (loctrine of the conservation of force, 
its psycnolofd^Bl‘"hypothosis of uncoiiscinus perception, its attempt 
at a lo^cal symbolism — it has suggested idi-as fniitiul for the pro- 
gress of science. 

Ko cdfiiplote oditioii of tho wnrKs of Liltinltz tins t.eoTi yrt 
publitlied, .WehlV«-(l) tho Opeta omn(V«, t»y I'lUetii, Ci iu-va, 17rtH, Mhirliduts 
not contala all the warkM known at thorlmo; CJ) f.<if>n>:,ns tr.rlf 

UyO.H.Portz,B9rJlit, 1843.63 (rtrst Hortfs, tlistmy, t miN.; Mreoinl .sorloM, Thily- 
sophjr, vQi, (^rresj^doncu with Aiuauia, .t-c , ciiitL*.! bv n. tuntofi-u.i ; tiiiiu 
jurlftiL MothewatlcB, 7 vols., edltoU by C. (hM luinlt); (3) tli-it of M. roiu hor .)•> 
Janll, 7 vol»„ Paris, MSB-rA, tho saino editor hjivliu: |ire\ ously IsMu d httn^ it 
inddHt d« JimbniMf Parts, iSJI-rn; miikinifteen't eilltioii of Onno 

WirJte voh MMt t/amdts utifiem htitvhrhnftlirht'n Xurlifasu’ in dt’r 
^Omptiehen Bibtioth^k tu //unnoper, tlr»t IIisIovu-o invt INiluitul 

10 Vola« lOSi-Tr.' Tho OSum*f li^ f.^ihm:, Itv A .FiUMiiirH, '* vhIh , I’ans. 
^UjentiontxL Tho phllosophicnl wnihnrH huM* liivn publiiiH il 


J>y Hosipo tAmaterrtiin mi teliwlc, 17G0), by 4. K. Kidiiuiuii (/.ftlnutii ( jnr,i 

u aermnnica munin, Uerlin, 18i0), nml 

’ y I . Janet, 2 voul', P| ji|L 1866. Tlio edition Ix ton in IS7.'» by .f. (ii rhrti di { Ihe 
Qf. If. Ltihnit), of wliich -I \oN hiuo lieen imldihluMl, 
WI the most cornplen*. biMbnitz's lUntache St'firi/(,n JiJivo 
wen (;(iitcd bjl' 0. B, Ouhranor (Hcrlln, 18as-40). imd itie (eiucttv iniitiunuituiilj 
"[JjrwecOirt liv/. hv d. .i <u*riuudi (null.-, isam. Tho 

CKS”!? J^i?^*®******'^!^ ptthUshCM^ by fimorv. Parl.M, IStJl. win tVimshited Into 
RUMOll, aa, May nooth, in IS.'tO; un KiiKlish edition of tliu 
wiTjaiiprmdcnco with Otarko was publt»heil by tlio latter, London. 17:7. 

the life of tolhnltx. In addtilon to his own woiks, aio rhe 
ORraptilcol notes Eckhart (npt published till 177l»), the /ifoge by Foiin iK-Ilo 


• i s;"*. «J. Bw u. Hi;, f.(lp.pn/., r. 08. 

I Jr f, i M-wtr-ri. 167. 

ir.^1. I ^ mptlleur dos mondsi poMtbteiu quo semt 


done tt*8 autres?**— 




freiul to tho French Academy in 1717), tho ‘‘Euloalum,** by Wolf, in the Aofti 
aruiutonm for July J717, aud the Supplementum •' to tho Maine by* feller, 

!!* 4 ^ kls Otiutn IJannuvtranum, Leipitlc, 1718. The best bioKiapIiy l« 
that of G. K. Guliruner. G. IF. Freiherr ron Leibnitz, 2 vols., Bre^luu, 1,‘‘48 
{^itchirti’je, UrcNlau, 184t»)* A .Mhojtcr Zifa of G, IF. ro»» LeibnUt, tni the 
twwis nf //,<; German vork of (Juhrauer, has been publlMhcd by J. M. .Mmklo, 

KoNton, miii. More ICC* lit wirksinc tlumcof L <»rotc‘, Leibniz und »rinr Zi-it, 

|latio\cr, K. I’fli-lden r, L ibmz nh J*atHut, Hlaatimann, und liildun>ji>ti wjtr, 
l.Miisie, tS 70 ; iind Hu* sli^liter Miliinie of F. IviiehilCT, U. W. leihnu: wn /.Vrt 
und Ihnken, KdUieii, ISTG. ^ 

Ihr iuono,fni|,li«, es'-nys on I.eibnltz .'ire too ninnerou.s to meiitlop, liUt 
nden-nci' inay be iimde to I'eio i biieli /.V//»riVl'/«wy, und KnltktLr 

Letbriite sr/un Hut, **>d e.l., I.i iii'^ie, lKt4; Souin.Nfinn, La phihsuphit de 
Leihnu’, I'.iiis, IMIO; II. /iimin nniinii. Lnhmtt u/ni f/rrfmrt: line Vir- 
tjnuhunii i/iitr JA ;//<«/. /ijy/K /;, \ n iMi.'i, l.'-tJi; O. (’avi.mi. I eibntt' Hutosvjhitt 
bi'itutfifit run Gi i>bt'-j>iinU di r f fi>n hi undtngnjffr ion Kra/t undHvff^ 

I eijiMi*. IsTO; G lion. •.Mem. '• l.n.ki \ I,, hi,- \oii ilei no I Ml 111. J rk. In Ver^l. 

ii.it Li,hj,i/ .i KjiiiK d.MM Iheo,' in the A'luiiidl. jJnful..fiist H. d A', iiariis. 
tu'W'h d. It \(,i. iv , 1.1 iji-ic, ivi,] J Oil' i/ndiiph. Voravmdzunfjen 

'OS l.iibnit:i>i'h,fi M /'-///.//nv/,///.-, 'I II |k.7( J H K\et, /. Logik^ 

I I ilka'*, ; till* nil 1 1 il.Mt/ m 'I i d, h nhiiri;’!* H* itiune, \ois. ii. and lU., 

Ii.ilin, I-'.\ t-M,;; h \Mf hihn ,1 s .Sj>i,i'hr.>ii^.%r, Ilelih'lbfTK, 1870-7J; J. 

.‘^•i liMiidi, ! • d htz nud llitinn'jtii t. Iloili- I-*;#; It Voim. /.ti t A'anf cf 

l‘t MtUiphirinn, .l,‘ liil.in:, I’-i.s, l.sT'i; nod iln i \l uuMi\ u oi k of A. rielilor, 

•hr I'bt nh-./tr lUh /id;// . Miiiiiih, t-ii't ',li 

the hist e,inijili.fe a, rm.ii's <,| tl i* j.lu;,)-, iiliy ( f I mIu.II / ,M e I Iii'.e of Lrdrniinn, 
r/.'/A d.UK irn H,il n •/ /..hn.iin d .ii l.is /'- </. tJ,M'h.d. cd., 

l’<7^ ]■]>. of Kiim'i i:.-rh. d mu n Hill, w,l. 11., 2dc(l., 

I‘io;;}ii.d OI I.. /. Jhr. iirutsit,. .it htlniiz, l‘«:a, |.j. 84-H»5. 

t ..S' 1 i.*i‘h Miluiiie s on e\n :h nt hio.;',ii.h\. ^W. K. .so) 

LKKM^STLH, an inlutnl roiinty nf KiigVitul, i.s bi)undcd Plate VL 
X. by .\ottin^hani>liiiT^, K. by IJnccluslur.- and Hiulaiid, 

S.E. by Xortlianiptnnsliire, lS.^V. liy AVtirwicksbire, nnd 
K.AV. by DkTby.shiiv. It lies between .V3’ ‘2i' and 52** 

5'J' N. kt., and between O' 3‘J' and 1' 37’ W. Inng. It 
liud the Inrm of an irregular IieA-igntij i(s greateht length 
being about Ii nlilL^, and iLs gnate-t luvadtlt about 10 
miles, 'file arei e(.ni[irL*Iiends 511,710 acres, or nearly 
I'^OO sijiiare miles. 

Tho surface of tin* county is an iindnlnting table-land, 
the higliot eniineii(?es bim.; llic rugged Cliuinwood hills 
in tlio north west, one nf \\liieli, Hardnii Hill, has an 
elevation of h()*J feet. The county belongs chieliy to tho 
basin of tho Trent, wl.ich forms for a .-'In rt ilistunctj its 
boundary witli l)erl>yshiie. The [uimipal tributary of the 
Trent in f.cicc.sterslnrc i.s tlic Sour, fmm wliusc nlil desig- 
nation the Uitr tho county i.s .said to dciive Us name, and 
whieh ih.s near Hinckley and tlnws beyond Kegworth. 

Th i Wreak, wliieh under tho name nf the J’]ye rises on 
tho borders of Hnlland, llow.s soul )i-\M\*?t\\ aid to the Sf)ir, 
and i.s connected with tho canal iia\igdtion. Ilc.^^ules the 
Soar tho utlier tributaries of tho '['rent are the Anker, tlie 
Deviu), and the Mca.so. 'I’lie Avon after receiving tho 
iSsNift passe.s into Warwickshire to join the Severn, and tho 
WelluTnl forni.s for 8uim: di.'-tanee tlm bumul.iry between 
J..eice.ster and Xi>rthunipton. Tlie [-rinci[nil caiiaLs are 
the Union and (Iraiid Union, whiili with their various 
branches are connected with the Cl rand Junction ciiftal in 
Xorthumptoiishiiv, and the Ashby-dc-l:i-Zniicli canal, which 
iTosse.s tho NvestLM-n corner of tho county to Nuneaton, 
where it joins tho Uoventry canal. 

CrVn/o'///,— An irregularly .sh.i[»ed distilet of country south 
of the valley of tho Trait and adjoining Derbyshire is 
occupioil by rarbonifenu’s rock.s, forniiiig the Leicestershire 
coul-tielil. In the norlh’WCst C’haniwi>od forest is formed of 
crystalline and slaty rock.^, of speeLd iiitercbt to geologists, 
since, a-i they contain no fo.^sil.s and (Occupy an i.solatecl 
position, it is iiniu»s.sible to determine their age, although 
they ha\e been variously clas.sod as Cambrian, Siliiiian,* 
und l.aureiitian. Further south, the reniaiuder of tho 
county to the west c)f the river Soar is occupied chieti^ 
by red sandstone rtH’k.s of Tria-ssic ago, while to the c.:ist 
a blue clay of the s.iiiie age, mixed with marl, pp'dr-nii- 
uates, in .several di.>tricts, especially in the iioitli -'ast^ 
there are beds of limestone of Oolite age, ami diilt dep 
overlii' all tlie otlier formations. At Wliitwiek th»*rt is a 
reniarkal le vein of dolerite lying between the ('oil measurea 
and tho. New Ked Sand.stoiie. The C?oal me whieh 
underlie the New Ked SanJstono, are woik.Me in tl.o 
western and eastern districts of M.nra ami ('oicottoii, 
tho lotal area of productive coal extuuding lo 15 square 
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miles. The availaljlc coal in the Moira district is esti- 
mated at over 450,000,000 tons, and in the Coleortoii 
district at over 3^^0,000,000 tons. In 1870 the amount 
of coal proiliu’cil was 599,450 tons, but for some years 
it has exceeded 1,000,000 tons, the uiiiiiber of collieries 
being about thirty. At a depth uf 593 feet in the 
Moira ' coal field there is a spring of salt-water, the 
brine of whirli is brought to Ashby -do-la-Zouch for use 
in scorbutic and rheumatic Jitrections. Limestone is 
worked in various portions of the county, frec.^tone is 
plentiful, gypsum is found, and a kind of granite, which is 

• NiVi'S I’u'lil ■'(» t'» !<'<* Id -J 

un<li Acri"-. Aou-s 

\i' AiTis. N'o. 1 Aiii"- 

1*'71 • 7. ’.‘»l -ii.f. l.tdt! , I'l!!.' 

1''''*' n i<0 '‘‘"i Ti’iU)'* l,l()7 1 I'll.l’'' 

A large miniber of the li )ldings between lOf and 300 
acres are p«)sst‘Nsod by owners who farm their (twn land. 
In ISSl the total area of arable land was 473,9'JS acres, 
of which 91,9.32 were iiiuler corn cro[>, 22,0.3.3 iimh r given 
cri»p, 2.3,302 rotation grasses, 317,809 permanent pasture, 
and 1G,812 fallow: 740 acres \vere under orcliards, 345 
market gardens, 125 nursery grounds, and 11,252 W(M»ds. 
It will be observed that thj proportion of pa^ln^c is \cry 
great. The [a’^lure land is especially rich along tlie banks 
of the rivers. ( )f cun crops 3.3,07.3 acres were under 
wheat, 27,721 bailey, and 23,330 oats. The number of 
cows in ISsf was 33), '>03, the total number of cattle being 
123,0)Slj an averagi* «*f 20 to every an os und.r cul 
tivcitioii, th" avera::.* for Mnglatul being Itj 9. Tla re are 
many dairy f irni'^ for tlie manufactuie of cheese, the famous 
►Stilton clie*-.e being mule near Melton ^luwbray. Hoivcs 
numbered 1 s,i)''.3, the nntiiber used for agricultural [mr- 
poscs being 12,213. The btceOi was imich im[>roved by 
the im[»oit by the well kiiowai agriculturist Ilakewill 
ot mires fn^rn Flanders. As tlie county is famc‘d for 
fo.v:-liii!itiiig. there an; many excellent riding horses. 33ie 
number of .sh'‘'‘[» in IS'^l was 203,383, an average of 
51 1) every lt)'J acres under cuUivMtion, the average for 
Kngliii l le ing 02*1. 'the famous New Leicesters, intro- 
duced Ijy Jlikewell, aro tlu; nuKst cfunmun, but the Old 
J^'-'ic'-ster^ uie 'till bud, and there is also a race of sheep 
peculiar (.’Ii.n nwuoJ l«»re<f. Fig.s in iSJSl numbered 
21,70.3. According to the return nf 1871, the land in 
1872--73 was dividt d among 13,8 18 pro[»riet<»rs, possess- 
ing .719,521 acres, wuh an annual nntal of 1 ,493,378, 
lOs. Of the ovvner3 niily 33 per cfiit. po.^ses-ed more 
than 1 acre, and the avei.c:*; value per acre .all over was 
£2, 10s. Among the principal [uoprietors are the duke 
of ItiUland, posses.dng 30,lu9 acres; Lord Ihuiington, 
10,174; Eirl IFowe, 0755; tlie eail of Stamford and 
Warrington, 9012 ; and the earl of Dy.vart, 8120. 

.\[ti ,inhi' f n n s. —The .staple nianiif.n;ture of the county 
is liO'iery, for which the wa^ol is obtaine<l chitlly from home- 
bred sheep. Its principal .seats are Leicester, Hinckley, 
and Jjoiiglil) >r jiigh. Cotton ho.^e are likewise made, and 
‘'the otinr indii -tries include tlie manufacture of boots and 
shue.'i, w ebbing, .-ilk plu-h for huts and laci*, agricub 

Uiral iinpb iij» bricks and potteiy, and artificial manures. 

Ad/iiitii -tr Leicester.sliire c<>ni- 

pri.sea six hiinflnMb-,’’ the municipal and parliamentary 
Vx)rough « f J.eic' 't* r (122,351), and live other towns with 
a population <»t ov^r 5000, viz., Loughborough (14,733|, 
Hinckley, partly in Warwiekshini (7fi73), Ashby dc-Ja- 
Zoiich (7403), M‘ ltoji Mowbray (.3700), and Market Tfar- 
borough(.53.3t)). 33n* population of thecounty, which in 1801 
wa.H only 1.30,fn30, was 21.3, >07 in ISII, 209,311 iu 1871, 
and 321,018 (155,129 males arnl 105,589 females) in 1881, 
the incre.i3e W'ithiri the last ten years being 19*2 per cent 


extensively used for paving purposes, is obtained at Charn- 
wood forest, Mount-Sorrel, Sapeote, and Stoney-Stauton. 

Aijrlciiltnrt . — The climate is mild, and, 0 !> account of tho 
inland position of the county, and the absence of any very 
high elevations, the rainfall is very moderate. The soil is 
of a loamy character, the richest district being that to the 
cast of the S>i)iir, which is occupied fey pasture, while the 
corn crops are grown chiefly on a lighter roil resting^ 
above tl# Led Sandstone formation. The following table 
gives a classification of holdings ac^jdiug to size, with 
the area under each class of holdijU^ : — 


l ioin .OiHMi) loon 
.Vi-it's. 

1 A hove 1000 Acres. 

Total. 

N-». 


No. 

Acres. 


V f •J./.ao 

8, .*>09 

470,00r» 

47i»,H2({ 


The c(»u«ty rctunfk^ ..L-'Tuembers to Parliament, — two 
for North and two for S^inh Leicestershire, and tw'o for the' 
borough of J.cici's^ r. It has one court of quarter sessions^ 
ami is .“cparaled into nine petty sessional division.s, wdth 
which the police divisions are nearly identical. Tho 
borough of Leicester ha.s a cummission of tho peace, a 
separate court of quarter sessions, and also its own police, 
'riie county is almost wholly in the diocese of Peterborough,, 
and ronlains ,‘>3l civil i)arishps, townships, or places, as 
wvll as parts of otlnu* parishes, t It is included in tho 
.Miilland circuit, and assizes and quarter sessions are held 
at •Lcicc?>ter. 

n 't ,!•! Jiifcfiiififs. Ii(‘ on* the Roman invasion LeiccNter- 
-liip- w.i-. li\ till' ( orilaiii, ami under the Koinnna it 

(Ml I oi‘ the itroviii'M' ot Fhn'in CfPsnrivuitiH. Tho {Tincipal 
ih»in.in ro.i l-, jiiv the Walling Slnet, whicli forms for 20 miles the» 
.'-outh-\\< -t hniMMl.iiy of thi* i taiiity f]r>in hovfhridga near tlie Avon 
to Hoar AtlirMojir, wlo M* it enters Warwickshire ; the Fosse road 
tn»m bnicolndiin*. wlm h enters the county at Six Hills, and 
by L<ic(..sftr to Walling Street; tho Via Drvana from 
('olHicstcr, which inti is tin* cuuiity near Medlmumc, and joins tho 
Fo.-ss.* .it Lci« t st» r on its way tn Clie.ster. The principal Roman 
st:itiot ^ \smi* /,'o/.c tb* !* i .^ti i), / "r (suppoKoil to havc been 

l>.*ioiMi Hill, .Mtnnhn ssniuw (Mancettei), and 7>V?/e/tc.v (lligh- 
< ro^s*. Roman coni'., tcssi lalcd pavcnieiitH, iniU|ary yaaTtUnSt 
iiid loincslic utrii^ib and otlici have been fortSkl in several 

)»l,o c.s, c.-<.pci'i.illy .it l.ciccstcr, Ilotlih v, AVaiilip, Haiby, lluttesford^ 
linn klc\, S.ipcoti*, and Mi Itoii Mowlnay. Two inilc.s from Leicester 
a Roman mih aoiic ot the lime ot the emperor Hadrian W'a.s dis- 
loM-rcd in 17/1. riidci the llcptnrcliy Lciecator was included in 
tie* kingdom of Mercia. Afterwards it was overrun by the Danes,, 
ti'im whom it was ieco\ercd hy Ltlndlleda, The most iiotew'orthy 
tV'Mtl ( oiiiii’cti <1 with the county wa.s tlie liaitlc ot Hosvvorth Field, 
wli*ic Ri' h.ird 111. was sknii 22d August 1486 ; but it was fre- 
ipnMtlvtlic sjTiic of contests in the reigns of John ami of Henry 
JII. .uid dniing the Re\olutioii pciiod. 

I'lic jaincij'al monastic Ibiiinlatioiis in Leicester were priories of 
likn k Canons at St Mary I’lc near Leicester founded in 114:3, and 
at lirccdon foniidcd in 1144, priories of Benedictines at Hinckley in 
11 7-5 ami of Hem dictinc nun.s at lainglcy near Breedon in the tinuf 
of H' liiy L, a collegiate i hiiidiat Leicester founded in tlic Toign of 
I William R, a piioiy oi‘< aiioii.s of St Augu.Htiiio at Laundo in the reign 
of Hem V I. (riiiw changed into a miiscuiii), houses of the Knights 
Ho'-pitallers .nt J)alhy and Hcatlicr, a priory of St Austin at 
Ih.nib y, a jireccptoiy of Kiiiglits IVmplaiM at Botlilcy ill 1230, » 
hou^t- of FianciM iiii.s at Lcicc.stcr founded by Simon de Moutfort. 
a finny of St Awgn.stim; calhid St Catherine’s, also at Ledeester, 
and a convnt of canons rcgiila" of St Au^istiiie at Kirkby, founded 
in "J’hc piinci[ial old cinstles are thoso of Ashby-de-la-Zoucw 

ainl Kiikby Mnxloc. 

'I he piinnpiil lilsti.iies fif Lelrestershhe arc thane of NIcholM, 1790, 4th edlHoni 
17'»'.-isjo 1 hn.shv, 171MI, Hiirl Ciitil.M, IK.'U. Sec also iMtmetday Book of 
Wiili-fitt, I'/iiinfrii H of Lrtre/tfvr, 1S74; Hull. 0/ tho 

jol’l. lh#;o; A\iliMi'. (truhu/p of part ttf Lrirrstrr, 1800; Oeotogy of 

! t in .. r.r, I ►'7'i ; H urritoii , tjmlotjy of nUr Rutland^ 1876. F or i lUllcr HSf 

Audi ij'iiii, Topotj! aphy of the United Kingdonif 18B1. 

Lkh’kstku, a municipal and parliamentary borou^ 
and market-town of England, and the chief town of the 
r.ounty of Leicester, is situated at the intersection of 
several railway lines, in a gentle hollow on the river Soar^ 
97 miles north-north-west of London, and 27 south of 
Nottingham. Tho town is well built, the streets are spacioua 
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and regular, and the sanitary and water arrangements arc 
very satisfactory. The most important of the churches arc 
St Martin’s, near the site of an old Franciscan (ionveiit, 
restored in 1881 at a cost of .£20,000 ; St Mary’s, Early 
English and Norman, originally built in tins 12th century, 
and restored in 1861 at a cost of XI 0,000; All Saints, 
an ancient structur ' in the Early English style, rc.storcd 
in 1875 ; St Margaret's, a beautiful and si)aciouH building 
erected in 1444, Early English and Decorated, recently 
restored at a cost of XGOOO; and St Nicholas’s, in the 
Early Norman style. Of tlie old castle, t\v(^ gateway.s are 
still standing, and also a portion of llie Norman Hall. The 
other principal buildings are the old town hall, formerly 
the guild-hall of Corpus Christi, the now town-hall erected 
in 1875, the town museum, the selmol of art, and the 
public baths, erected in ItSVj at of .£ 1 1,0()0. One 
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of the ornaments of the town is the memorial clock tower 
erected in 1868 in honour of Simon de Munlforl aiul time 
other less known persons connecteil with the <Hstriet. In 
the neighbourhood of the tt>wn are tlic remain.s of the 
abbey of Black Canons, founded in 1 1 l;». On the site <»f 
St Margaret’s church was the edd S:ixnn cathedral, and in 
the adjoining abbey Cardinal \Vr»l.sey \\a.s buried. Besides 
Trinity Hospital, founded in by Hemy riantimeiiet, 
earl of Leicester, and Wvgge^tuii’.-, Hospital, foundeel in 
151.*3, there are a large number of minor charities. There 
is a line promenade from the town to the Victoria paik 
and racecourse, in addition to whieli the Abbey ]*aik 
of 40 acres has lately been opened. The stai)le trado *)f 
Leice.ster is hosiery, including stockings ami all kinds of 
fancy goods. There are also iron fomulrie.s, and manufac- 
tures of boots and shoes, elastic webs, and .sewing cotton. 
The population of the nniiiicipal and parliamentary 
boruugh, 17,005 in 1801, had inereased in 1871 to 1)5,220, 
and in 1881 to 122,351. 

D'icoator wiw au ancient Britisli town, and under tlu* name of 
jr liatiscorimi an important Koman .si.iti<ni. It was also one of the 
n VC old DaniNli burgh.s, and until 874 i»* w.i.s an crcle.sia.slical see. 
Its ehartcrof incorporution W’US ohlained fiom King and from 
23d of Kdwanl I. it returned two iiiciuIk'Is to ])ai'liameiit. 
rarliaineuts W'ere held in the town hy Henry V. in 141-1 ami 1»> 
Ilcnry VL in 1420. Richard HI., who iiassed a night in it on 
ins w’ay to the fatal battle of Boswurlli, was buried in the Kramis- 
cun convent. The town was stormed hy Charh s 1.. May 31, ItHfi, 
by Fairfax in the June following. Sec the Histories 
I Ihrosby (1777), Rohiusou (17U1), and Thomp.s()ii (1871). 

LKICESTEH, Simon DE Montfokt, Earl op. See 
Montport. 


LEICESTEB, Rotiert Dudley, Earl op (c. 1. . 
15S.S). This favourite, of Queen Elizabeth came ()f uii 
aiid:>iti()us family. Tliey were not, indeed, such iiumu 
npstnrts as their enemies li»ved to represent them ; for 
Leice.sterls grandfather llie notoiion.'* Ldmiuid Dinlhy 
who was one of the chief instrunienU of llemytVll.s 
extortions - was de.scended from a yoinigtM* blanch of the 
barons of Dmlley. But the love (d* power was a pa-. -Ion 
wliich si*L*ins to have inercaM-d in tliem w itli ('a« h .-^uccef'd- 
ing Lo-m lation, and tlnui-h tin- grandfatlicr wa.s beheaded 
ly llriiiy \'III. for his to > de\»*tcd ^a-rviees in the preced- 
ing reign, ilin fallier grew pownifnl eiiougli in the ilays of 
h.dward \ f. ti» 1ri»nl)!i- the suecc.^^ion the c‘rt»wn. 

'I his w.i-. lliat Jdlin I )iidh y, duk'* I f Nm tlnimhei hind, who 
e(*ntn\«Ml the ni.ii i i.il:** oi J/idy d.iin* (Iieywitli liis own 
.son Hnildtonl Dinlli-N, and in\n|\id ]u»th liiT and lier 
I hu'baml in a coinmna min with Iuium If. |{ol»(.it J)udle\. 

1 the .suhjeet ot till-' artii'h'j w.is ,in d ha brut her of (luild- 
loid, aiul .-^hari’d at th.il tiiiii- in lin- iin-fmlnnes of the 
^ \vhi»h‘ family. ll.iMng taio.-n np.mi'- with tin in again.st 
(,)nei*u Mai\, lie w.is .smt to tin- 'i ’< um r, aiul w.i- aelually 
j .sentence:! to ill ith : but the ipe n altMward.a not only 
j I ardoned .and r. tond him to lio n\, l.ul .iii] n nti d Ijim 
1 nia'ster of tin. oidnaiu***. On tlie .m e. - viiai of l-li.-jbith he 
j WM-i al>() made in.i-terof tin* fnnve. He w.is then, ]-i ilri[i^, 

J about .‘•e\eii aiid twtiil;. , and w.i- i.\i<lentlv ii.'-ing i.ipidl) in 
; the (p.i n !:i\ Mill . .\t.ine.iil\ aje he iml 1 eeli niaii ii d to 
i Amy, daimliri r of ^ii di hn Kol>-art. dl.e mati h h.sd bei n 
j aiT.ingeil b\ his latln r, wbo w i-. vi rv .-tialioiis to piovideiu 
I this w.iy for the fntnie f< 1 1 nm --oi In . Iiihln n, and rlj« wed 
ding was graet d l.ytln* pies.*iii‘* of King I'klw.ird Ih'^ it 
W'asnot a liappv in.jii laee. ’rii‘ lad^ lu <.il alone at Cun noi 
H:lll in Beik-hire, tin* Iioum* nt one .\iitliony i’oj-ter, 
and theie in ‘he }ear .she dit d unilii' eirciin>-t .o * 

whieli ci.l'iiidy aroiisul >oine .siispii nms ol foul I'liy. 
The .s(*:iii<lal wa^ the inoie seiious .i., it wa.s insinnated that 
Dndhy .stood -o hiedi in the ipiei n’s favour that he jniid.t 
rea.soiiably hope to jnairy her, atid tliat .i niiiider had been 
delibeiiitely j>I‘iiine.l to i. jnovi .in i-b-ta*! ‘ to iii.s arhii'ice- 
meiit. d ho point, it niii-f bi* i/wiud, is imt fn e fruin 
obsemity, ainl recent uvelati"n.s Iroin tlie :jic]iive> of 
Simaneas prove that even befoie the iinhat'pv lady'.- di.ith 
It w.is .said tln*re was 11 de>igii to j>oi.snn In r After the 
event, liowevcr, the stoiy was tlial .s’ne had brokt n hei 
inek by a bill d\iwn st.iir^, and, .suspiv-ioiis the ca-*- in.iy 
at>|>e.ir, there is miieli to be said in f.ivour of I )iiilley’.'s 
innocenei', wliiili cannot be diseii-^se.l within oiir limit.s. 
Certain it is that he coTilinued to n-e in the ipn en's fa\uur. 
She made him a Knight uf the (I. liter, and lastowed on 
him the ea.stleof Kenilwoith, the leidshijiol r)en)»igh, and 
other linds of veiy great v.ilne in W.n w iek^hile and in 
Wales. In Se[iteniber Lddl .-iif eu :iteil liiiii barmi of 
Dcnbigli, and iminediatt iv atteiwaids earl of Leicester. 
In the preceding inonlh, when .she vi.sitnl Cambridge, she. 
at his reijuest addres.sed the university in Latin. Tlie 
honours shown liiiu naturally ewiteil jealousy, esperiallv 
as it v'-as well known that lie ciiteitaineil still inma 
ambitious In-jie.", wliich the ijiieen apparently did not 
altogether discourage. Tin' carl ol Su.ssex, in o])po.sition 
to him, strongly favoured a match with the arehduki' 
Charles of Ausiri.i. The court was divided, and, while 

arguments were set forth on the one .side again.sf tim 
queen’s nvarrvinga .subject, the other party iiisi.sted .sti-M.lv 
on the di.sudvaiitages of a foreign allianee. 'I’he oium., 
however, was so f ir from being foidishly in love willi Mm 
that in lob) I .she recommended him as alm.sband b Mary 
Queen of Scots. But even this, it was bel it* veil w.;- only a 
blind, and indeetl it may be doubted how’ far tl.'* ]'riip») al 
was serious. After Ids t'reathm as earl t>f L. ii’» ^-ter great 
attention wa« paid to hipi both at home and abio.i.l. 'Hie 
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university of Oxford made him their chancellor, and 
Charles 171. of France sent him the order of St MichaeL 
A few years later be formed an ambiguous connexion with 
the baroness dowager of Sheffield, which was maintained 
by the lady, with great appcai-ance of truth, to have been 
a valul marriage, though it was concealed from the queen. 
Long afterwarils, in the days of James J., their son, Sir 
Kohert Duilley, a man of extraordinary talents, sought to 
establish his legitimacy ; but liis suit was suddenly brought 
to a stop, and the documents connected with it sealed iq» 
by ail order of the Star Chamber, without any iciisons 
being assigned. 

In ir)7.) C^ueeii Elizabeth visited tlie earl at Kenilworth, 
where she was entertained for some days with great 
magnilieence The [»ictiircs(iue account of the event given 
by Sir Walter SentL has iiiailo every one familiar with the 
general character (»f the scene. Next year Walter, earl of 
Essex, with whom Leicester had Lad some iliilcrences, 
died in Ireland, not without svispicdon of poison, and 
Leicester’s subsequent iji.irriago with his widow again gave 
rise to very serious imputations against him. 'I'his 
marriage, like the former, was kept secret at lir>t ; but it 
was revealed to thii tpieen in loT'd by Simier, an emL^^ary 
of tlm duke of Aleiicon, to whose projected match with 
Elizabeth the earl seenietl to be the principal obstacle. 
The queen showcil great displeasure at the ncw.*s, and had 
some thought, it is said, of committing i^eicc>l.‘r to the 
Tower, but WMS dissuaded from doing so by liis i ival the 
earl of »Sii>sex. In February ir),':f2 Leice.-'ter, ah*iig with 
a imnib.'r of other nohlemen and gentlemen, e.-'cortid tlic 
duko of Alenciiii on his return to Ant^'oip to be iinu^ted 
with the gosernrnent of the Low Countius. In lot^l he 
inaugiiMtcd an association for the prutiction of (^>uccn 
Fdizabetli against cvmspirators. About tlii^ lime tlnuv 
i'»sued from the [irc'^s the famous jKimphlei, bidicvcd to 
have been the work of Parsons the Jesuit, intiilcd 
Leire.sftr's f whicli was intended to suggot 

to the pca[>le that tlu 3 Englisli constitution was subverted 
end tlie government lund'-d over t<i orn; wlio was at lie.irt 
an atheist and a traitor, besides being a man of infamous 
life and morals. The book was ordered to be suppressed 
by letters Iroiu the juivy council, in wdiich it was declaiLMl 
that ill * ch.irg ‘< again"! the earl were to the queeiiV 1 - 01^1111 
knowledg'r Uhtnio ; TleVL•rthele^s they ]>roduced a Aery 
strong inipn and were believed in by some who had im 

sympathy with J e^ult ^ long after Leicester^ death. 1 n J 
lie w’as appointed commiuder of an ex[>editi(>ii to the Low 
Countrif-^ in aid of the I' Vi.lti-d province.^., and .sailed with 
a tleet of tifty .sliip.s to Flu-djing, where he wa.s received with 
great I'ntliusiasiii. In .huiuary fnlhiwing he was iiivested 
Avith the government of the ]»roN iiie*s, but immediately 
receivc'l a strong repriiuaiid imm the queeu for taking 
upon hiiii'clf a function wdiich she liad not authorized. 
Both he and the States (Jcneral were obliged ti» apnlugize ; 
but tlnj latter prole.-^ted that they hatl no intention of 
giving liiru absolute control of thur alfaijs, and that it 
Would bu extrcincdy dangerous to them to levcike the 
i[)pointni*!rit. Loif'e'.ter accordingly was alhoved to retain 
Ids di.^aity; but the incident was inau.spicioii a, mu' di<l 
affair^ pi.;-jji r gr atly iiielor his inanageiiient. Ifi.- ni-]»hew’ 
fc>ir Pliilip S.dury was .slain at the unsuccessful siege of 
/utpheii, ari'l oi.uii plaints were made by the State-’ rieneral 
of the condo -t ..f t|jt; whole campaign, lie ndnrned to 
England fur a tiiuo, and wont back in lnS7, when he 
made un abortive rdb^rt to raise tlie siege of Slny.s. 
Jji.sagreemerit^ in* nei.dng between him and the States, he 
Was recalled by t)je qo»*eri, fnmi whom, contrary ti> the 
expectation of IjL tnemics, he met with a v’ery good 
ree -jUioij ; and he continued in s:nch favour that in the 
iolluw'ing summer (the year being tliat of the Armada, 


1588) he was appointed lieutenant-general of the army 
mustered at Tilbury to resist Spanish invasion. After tihe 
crisis was past he was returning homewards from the court 
to Kenilworth, when he was attacked by a sudden illnesif 
and died at his house at Curiibury iu Oxfordshire, on thei^V:' 
4th September. ‘ 

Such are the bare facts of Leicester’s life. Of his 
cliaracter it i.s more dlQicult to speak with confidence, but 
some features of it are indisputable. Being iu person tall 
and remarkably handsome, he improved these advantages 
by a very ingratiating manner.^ A man of no small ability 
and still more ambition, he was nevertheless vain, and 
presumed at lime.s upon his influence with the queen to a 
degree that brought upon him a sharp rebuffi On ^the, 
other hand, Elizaiudh stood by him, as we have seen, 
against eltbrls to hup[»lai^ him.. That she was ever really 
in love with liio.* .^^modern wu'itcrs have supposed, is 
extremedy quo.stioiuiLle ;‘*f)ut she saw in him some valuable ' 
qualities whicli marked iiim as the fitting recipient of high 
favours, lie wils a man of princely tastes, especially in 
architecture. At court lie becaino latterly the leader of 
the Puritan party, and his letters were pervaded by 
expre.^sioiis of religious fci liiig which it is hard to believe 
were iiisin -ere. Of Die darker suspicions against him it is 
enough to say that iiiucli w as certainly reported beyond the 
truth; but there reinaiii some facts sufficiently mysterious 
to make a just estimate of the 'man a rather perplexing 

])roblL“m. (.T. GA.) 

LKIOIT, a maikct am) manufacturing town of Laiica-* 
shire, Eiigl.iiid, is situated on several branch railway lines, 
7\ miles south west (*f noltoii. 'J’he ancient parish church 
was, with the exce[)tion of the old towxT, rebuilt in 1873 
in the Pcrpendieiilar st\le, at aeost of over c£10, 000. The 
grammar school, the date of whose foundation is unknown, 
received it.s prim;ii)al endowments in 1655, 1662, and 
IGSl. A union wurkhou.se was erected in 1851 at a cost 
of .£10,000. ddie sla[»le manufactures of the town are 
silk and cotton, l)ut there are also glass-work.s, foundries, 
brew’cries, and jloiir-niills, with extensive collieries. The 
local governmiait board was f»»rmod in 1875 by the 
amalgamutimi of those previously existing for the town- 
ships of Wc.-t J.ei.gh, Ik'd ford, end Pennington. The 
])opulatiou of tilt* district was 17,623 in 1871, and 21,733 
in 1S81. Tho town includes also a portion of the town- 
ship of Atherton. 

LEKfir, Ki>waj:i) (1602-1071), Puritan linguist aatjjf^ 
theologian, was l»orn in 1602 at Shawell, Leicestershire, 
w;i.*» educatf <l at Miigdalcn JIall, Oxford, from 1616, and 
sub.sccpiently bccaiiHi a member of the Middle Temple. In 
, 1636 he enteiL»l parliament ns member for Stafford, and 
during the civil war he held a colonelcy in the parliamen- 
taiy army, lie has sometimes been confounded with John 
lay, and si; n |»io.";ented as having sat in the Westminster 
A.s‘-cmbly. 'i’lie jniblic career of Leigh terminated with 
his ex I Million from parliament along with the rest of the 
Pn-byti rian j arty in 16*18. From an early period iu his 
life lie. devoted much of liis time to the study of theology 
and to tlie preimralion for the press of numerous coropila- 
lioiis, tlie most imjiortiinl/ of these being the Critica Sacra^ 
roitfittvutf/ ttltsvrvaf tons on oil the Rodtcee of thB Hebrew 
W'nnh 0 / the Old Uhd the Greek of the New TeUammt 
( 1 6.‘V.i -M ; new ed., with supplement, 1662), for which the 
aiiflior rc*ceivi:d the thanks of the Westminster Assembly 
to whom it was dedicated. It hM frequently. been reprinted 
abroad, and, in the opinion of Leigh’s contempowy ruller, 
it, “with many other worthy ivorlm, will make his judiciouj. . 
imlijstry known to posterity.” .•It is now, however, but 
little used. Leigh died in Staffordshire in June 167 !• j 
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(1650), of which a Latin translation by Arnold was published at 
Leipsio in 1732, Annotatiom on the Five Poetical Books of the Old 
Testament (1667), A Treatise of Religion and Learning (1656), 
Select and Choice Observations concerning the First Twelve Cseaats 
(1636). 

LEIGHTON, Robert (1611-1684), bishop of Dunblane, 
and afterwards archbishop of Glasgow, was the eldest son of | 
Dr Alexander Leighton^ the author of Zion^s Plea against | 
the Prelacie^ whose terrible sufieringa for having dared to 
question the divine right of Episcopacy, under the perse- | 
cution of Laud, form one of the ino-t disgraceful incidents 
of the reign of Charles I." Dr Leighton is said to have 
been of the old family of (Tlishaven in Forfarshire, aiul his 
illustrious son was born in tlie year 1611. From his 
earliest childhood, according to Burnet, he was distinguished 
for his saintly temper and dispositinn, and in his sixteenth 
year (1627) ho was sent to coeiplele his education at the 
university of Edinbur^a, r studyiiig with dis- 

tinguished success for four yt; '«s, lio tonk his degree of 
M.A. in 1631.1 

After leaving college his fatln r sent him to travel abroad, 
and he is understood to have spr^t srveial years in France, 
where he acquired a complete n .i-tery of the French 
language. While there lie passed a good deal of time 
with some relations at Doiiay whe had become Roman 
Catholics, and with wdiom Ikj would ^eeni to have formed 
a strict friendship, as,ho ke|»t up a coiTespondeuce with 
them for many years afterwards. I-h'tlicr at this time or 
on some subsequent visit to the, Cnm nent lie had also a 
good deal of intercourse with some iiieinbers of the 
Jansenist party. And no doubt what lie llien saw amoi'g 
these excellent persons of the piety wliicli was possibh 
even in a communion which he believed to be corrupt 
contributed not a little to the ch.uity towarhs those wdio 
differed from him in religious npiniuiis, wliieli ever aftei- 
wards formed so romarkuMe a fe.ilure in liis character. 
The exact period of his return to Scotland has not been 
ascertained; but in 1041 he was ortlained Presbyterian 
minister of Newbattlc in Midluiliian, where he continued 
for about ten years. At the end of tliat ]»oriod Im resigned 
his charge, and went to reside in hklinbnrgh ( 1(‘52). What 
the precise circumstances were wliieh led liiiu to take this 
step does nut distinctly a\»i)car. But the account given 
is that the fiery zeal of his brotlno' clergymen uu cm’tain 
political questions found little syiiii)atliy with him, and 
that this led to severe censures on their part, which were 
too much for his gentle nature to bear. 

Early in the following year (Lio.’l) he w^as appointed 
principal of the univcr.sity of Edinburgh, ami primarius 
professor of divinity. In this post he continued fur seven 
or eight years, and, according to Burnet, “ he was a great 
blessing in it f for ho talked so to all tlie youth of any 
capacity or distinction that it Inul a great effect tm many 
of them.” A considerable number of Ids Latin judections 
and other addresses to tlie stmlenfs wi re published after 
his death, and are singularly remarkable, for the purity and 

* One has difficulty in thinking of rvm the yonthrul Liaixliton as 
capable of humour or san’asin. but it hjij»}ic*Tis that tin* i»nlv 
anecdote of his college career whirh lias lurii jm-srnfd to us imlii MlO', 
tho presence of some trace of these in Ins r)].ira> tfr. Tin* ]novi>.st nf 
Edinburgh at the time was a certain David AiUenhcail, who had preh- 
tthly mode himsolf oflbnsive in some wa\ to llie young iolK|^ian>, and 
Leighton, it appears, was tempted to p< i]»i.dratc tho lullowiug little 
epigram upon him: — 

** That quhllk his mime prrtnnls is falsely nnul, 

To wit that of ano nlk** his lu'jul is mmli*. 

For if thnt It had been foinpospil sue. 

His lyritt fioao had flatraeil it Iohk nK’oe." 

To ^^blnsphoniothe bailies ” (much more the provost) wiw at that time 
a Nomewhat seriouB offence, and we arc tohl that he was “ extnidiMl " 
from the college for his attack upon the provo&t’s nose. It wivuld 
«eem$ however, that the offence was speedily coiuloneil, as he is found 
•°®%,ttffwrward8 to ^vd been restored to his position. 


elegance of their Latinity, and their subdued and medi- 
tative eloquence. The reader will be disappointed if he 
expects to find in them any subtle exposition of a meta- 
physical system of theology. In this respect they present 
a curious contrast to any thing that is known of the 
theology taught at that time in the Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland. They are rather to be regarded as valuable 
instructions in the art of li\ ing a holy life than as a body 
of scientific divinity. Thnmglioul, however, they bear the 
marks of a decjdy leaincd and accomplished mind, fully 
saturated with both cl.is ir.il and patristic reading, and 
like all hi.s w^)rks they breathe the sjiirit of one who lived 
I very much abo\c the world. It would be interesting to 
I ascertain how far he suc( e»*ilf*ii in in.^ldling something of 
, bis own s[iirit into tin* minds of tliose wlio listened to his 
' teaching. We certainly meet witli very little indication 
of its Jiaving taken any dce[» r«)nt in the hearts of either 
! the Presbyterian or the Episeopulian ch-rgy of the twenty 
I or thirty years wliich siiceeLded tie- peiiod of Ids principal- 
I ship. The <mly writer of the time who has spoken with 
! true appiveialiun of lii-; idiaracter is l)i.d)o[) Burnet; both 

■ in his Histnry fit' /ns On'.t I'imt'i mid in his Cart 

■ lio has refoired to Icdglitoii in language ot unhoimded 
affeetion and adiniiation. Thi.s, however, was founded 

1 upon kno\vh‘ilge of him obtained in the course of a friend- 
; ship formed atlei* he had ileinitted liis office of jiriueipal, 

' and uot. noon his university teaehing. 

! In IGGi, when Chaih's II. had resolved to forre l-^us- 
i copacy once moie upon Scotland, ho li.\ed n[»on Leigliton 
' for one of his l»isho}».s. Looking at the m.itter, as we are 
' ai>t to do, in the light of what followed in tho histoiy of 
1 iScutlaiid during the next twenty-seven yeais, it .'<eerns 
almost unaceouiitablc how such a man as ladgliton could 
have submitted a.s he did tt> tin* degradutimi of being 
asMiciated witli cuadjiitia." liki* Sliai[> and somi* of his 
ct)mpann»n bit-bop-. Tin- only ex]*l.iHati.>iM whn h can bo 
given perliajis am that Leiglilon, li\iiig m i y uuich out of 
Uie World, and being somewhat deticieiit in what maybe 
called the politi«‘al sense, had no idea of the deadly li itred 
eiitertaiiieil towaid Episcopacy by tin* great mass of the 
religious people of Seothiiid, and .-o ot its utter nntitness 
to become the established cliiin li polity the »Muntiy, and 
that his .soft ami gentle iialiire nndeied iiini too open to 
tlie [leisuasions whieli wi-io used to iinliu e him to enter a 
.sphere fur wdiieh he insliiieti\ el\ felt he was ill ijualilied. 
lueryuiie will give him eredit loo for having no eonception 
that the only objeet of the ( loveriiinent in establishing’ 
Episci»[‘‘ic\ in {Scotland was t'» make it subscr\ient to 
despotism and persecution, ddie J!pi'^cn]>:ii y which he 
contemplated was that iiii»dili(\l foi m whieh laid been 
sugge^lul by Arehbishop L’-^-her, and to whieh Baxter and 
many of the be.-^t ot the laigli.'sh Noncontormisls would 
lime readily gi\en tluii adheiiin'e. It is sigiiiffcaut on 
this head that he alw.jvs n fused, to be addir^.'-ed as “my 
lord,’’ and it is st itevl that when dining w'ith his clergymen 
<111 one oeca•^lun he was m) fir fn>m arrogating any right of 
sin»erioiity or pri'ceilriiee that he wished to .scat himself v\ 
till' lo.>t ot tlie table.- 

If Leigliton tlid let km»w before, he soon began to dLs- 
cover the *'i»rt of men with whom he was to be a.ss»*cialed 
in the <'piscv>pa!e. He travelled with them in the :-.inie 
coach from Lomloii t(»W!irds Scotland, but hi\ing bei ‘ine, 
as he told Burnet, very weary of llieir coiiipaii} la^ he 
doubted not they were of his), and having found that tiiey 
intended to make a kind of triumphal entrance iiO • ''(rii- 
biirgh, he left tlieiii at Morpeth ami retiii'd to !ht call of 

- l-\«r .III mtt u - ting .mu! * li ii.n teiistic unit 0 .'Uii ’ -it hi« 

liiolivrs in :n’<’r|'ling a vcUaciii in i\ f !•» *0 !• Ui r 

to llu- v.iil ‘>1 Ltithnin, ilnU'tl Di-cvinlu i ‘JU, It : li »-> still prc« 

scrvcil aiuoiii; the Lothiaii i*:ipcr.?. 
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Lothian’s at Newbattle. ITe very soon, we are told, lost 
all hope of bi'iiig able to build up the church by the means 
which the Cloveniment had set on foot, and his work, as 
he confessed to Iiiirnet, “seemed to him a lighting against 
Ood.” lie did, however, what he c»nild, governing his 
diocese /that of DiiiibLine) witli the utmost mildness, as far I 

ho could preventing the perseeiitiiii; measures which were, 
in active operation elsewhere, and emh'aNouring to persuade 
the terian elergy to sink their ditl’erence.^ and come 

loan accommod.itioii with their EpisetJpil brethren. In 
tlii.s I i-it matter he sL'eni< to lia\e siieeeoileil no better with 
file IVo^bytei i.m.'i than r»i\b‘r in England did in a similar 
attempt with the l\[>i-i‘o[>:dian p.irty; and, after a liojn h -s 
struggle of tliree or four years to induce the Cloveninieiit 
to [Hit a stop to their tieree perseeiition of the Covenanters, 
lie at Itoigth deterijiim* 1 to re>igii his bishopric, and went 
up to Loiubai ill I G*» o for this [»ur[»o>e. lie tohl the kiiiL; 
tint “he could n^t eohcur in tlie planting tlie Christian 
religion itself in such a niaiiiier, iiiiich le^^s a form of 
gijvenunent,” and so l.ir woikeil upon the mind of Charles 
that he j>roinise«l to eiil'oree tlu^ adoption of milder 
measures. In the hope that this would be rallied into 
etfeet, he returne<l tt» his diocese, but it does not appe.ir 
tint aii\ niiteiiil irnpnoenient took plaia*. In 
Ij'UliIiIoii agiin went to Ijonloii atnl nnnle fre''li npK'- 
soiitati 'US on the .s.ubjeet, whieli were so far attended t<*, 
b>it, pnlly peiliap> tiom f.iulU on tlie I'reslfX teh'.io a- 
\vella>tli.‘ K['i>ef .pali.ui little re^'iilt followed. The 

slight ili-iM)-iti m, ln»we\ei‘, >liuwii by the Cos einiiieiit to 
accoinm(*d lie matter.s ai>i»oar.s to have iM.s[a»*'d .m) mncli 
ho[>e into I.eighloii*^ nuinl that in tlie following}* r he 
agreed, !ln»njli with a good deal of lie>Itali*m, to aeu-jd. 
the at elibi^liopi if of (Il:i>i:'iw. In tills new ami Idgher 
Sphere h.* r-doubled liis etlbrts with the Pi e.diyteiiaiis to 
bring about some degoeof eoinuliaLion with lOfU^copacy, 
but all was of no avul, and tlie onl\ result id liis attempt.'^ 
was to t'liilnoil liiiiiMjll witli tlie liot heailed Mj)iM*o[*:d 
j»arty as well as with the Presbyterian-. In utter d -piir, 
therefore, of l>eing able to be ot any fiiillner >ervne t*) tin; 
cainse of n ligi.m, li .• at length in lb7 I threw up the areh 
bishopric and retired, after a .-liort stay, probably witli his 
suc(‘e--.or ill llie divinity cli.nr, William (’*il\illL*, within 
tin' ]>reei!iets of EiUnburgh iniivei-ity, to the Loii-e of his 
widowed .sister, ^fr- Jj’ghtinaker, at Proadliiii.-t in Sin.-ex. 
Here he tin; remaining ten year.-, in all likelihood 

the h ii»:*ie-t, of his life, and died -oinewdiat suddenly on 
a vi-ir to London in in tlie se\enty-fouith year of 

his ajr-. 

1* ii'le-iilt to loiiji .1 jn'-tor.it it-.a-t :i full t L* iLditoii'.s 

< }. .. •’ I. Ilf -t'Oid 1 .tliiiM'.t ill li! > .'ig' . In n-tjMft- 

]• :: i.'i .o>iiM)'!y Mijit lioi liotli hi ini* !]• fi .onl m pi* ty lo iiin^r 

i.t ;; .‘Ti-'ii. 1- -i (»l lii^ liaif ; nii'l }• t If - i in., l.i li.u.* 

1. I . • li'. I'.lla- ijt f ill nioiilhing f In- i li.ii.i. t'-i ^ *>1 fi.iiilie t ‘if 

li' ■ • i/i.' 1 Up' i- h.ilf ill' llll«-'l to think tlnit le* Wiiilld 

It. 1) 'll ,i nti r nr .it li 'I'-t a tiioo* • uriipl. !i- in.in 

.it ’1 ■ ■ il- - ..i.il impel Ic ti'.n- had int' I njingli d \iith 

hi- . 1 , . : ’ . .S i nio-ji-.** w.i.'s lii-i aliMiipljoii in tin* inv** of 

G'.:‘ 'i ’’ ■ ji . iiM to liaVf he*-lj 1 * (t in hi- In-ntt loi l.iini.iii 

•►SV'' ;• e ’i , " e! ,i; ( '.ui g li.- th it tlnu'* was att*-!’ .ill omi* tlnng 

to [• ii 1 1 r 1 111 iiiij' i ' iJai'iift ti-ll- u- that In lent n» v»a- 

Sf'-n li.". ‘ 1 «. ddi.'a e\ ■ n to -nnl*-. ( hn' « .oi li.inlly 

fi'lg; ' 1.0- ^ I 1 . ' . ! , 1 ji' - iiji !■ e so jniM ly iiiidfr t In- ill V light 

of i i .'1 ; 1 i. -'*‘1 t! . if-:!ii.!i- lo'alnii'Ut whi'h hi^ r\.‘«dli nt 
fath* /hi:- ;I‘* :■ i In .ah- i 1 -, too, jjc gi\*-slh'' inn 

pi - nn 't-tin-li.i' f ji-.m liuni m intt - and ti**--. It mas g«i 
ini in;!' fliit ii ■! T,. , - -I, i.iil it wa-. Mio-ly a puriowi iilio-yn- 
rr ; in 'nm '- . ills* « hi n ln-»l tin* wisli (wliii-h was 

gi 1*1*1 i hii'i. O'l O I . n r! • ,| , wln-K* thcT** **oul‘t h'- no 

lo. ' : h ir. 1 to - i.'.p .1 r, , iij/ 111 ai f to rin-i-r him. inra't.holy 
n. ;,:.i?jon i-;i. > 1 . h e. • i .jiii. <jin ah-oiliing int*'rest nf liis lifn. 

Af l»iil»l.«n'* tiidi’.o] p'.-.|’,fi tin in*'morv of “tin* good 
I ij >p,’' -ih lit an-i f o'li ji mninlt . , ji/ning up and *lnwn tin- .slojting 
w 1..; iiv ♦!..* riv<-r\ hank nn-h-i tie- h‘-.iii 1 ifn] w‘'-t window* ot hi.s 
e.i i, ii.il. .Vnd from .i 1 . tt i oi' iii.- i -irl fit Lothian to his i;oijntf.*s.s 
U that, vvhut*:v'i.'r ot hi.i r*..'i;ons Liigliton might have had 
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for ri'.sig]iiiig liis cliargo at Ncwhattle, the main, ohject wliieh he 
hint in view was to be left to his own thonghtsJ It is tlierefore 
on the whole not very womlerfiil that he was completely misjudged 
:i!iil even disliked both hy tlie Presbyterian and the Episcojial imrty. 
Snino of the bitter expressions of hatred towards him, however, on 
the part of tlie former, souiiil very strange to us who now know liow 
lioly, bumble, and blmueles.- the man really was. Thus \\\ NfiithUiH 
it is sai<l. “ Mr beigbtoii, prelate of Dunibhiin, under a Jesuit icjil- 
liki* of preteiuled boline.s.s, Inuiiility, an*l eriieif^xion to thn 

W'orld, hath studied to .seem lo creep upon tlie ground, but alwaya 
ii]i the hill, toward promotion and pliiees of more ea.se. and lioiumr, 
aiul MS ilnre is none of them all hath with.a klas so betrayed the 
eau-e and -milti ii n-ligion lunli-r tlie fifth rib, and hath been .sneh 
an oib me lo ilie .so tlieie iit nolle who by his way, jnaetice^ 

and r\piv.— ions givi-tli gu att-r .suspieioii of a [lopi.sli allei-lion, iii- 
( limit ion, .iinl di -igii." SoMl.suin the eoiiliniiiitioii of Hobert niair'.s 
life by hi^son in-l.iw, Willi. mi Ilow', the inwat innocent of beigliton’i* 
afts b.ive .1 malii ions inti-i pn-l.ition jnit njum them. Wlii-ii lie re- 
.sigm-d Ni-w battle, hi- “ [m ti-iideil insiiiiieieiicy for the ministry " ; 
whi-n he retiiimd to l-MMiliiiigh'.is bishop and expressed an opinion 
ill l.i\ourof the Kii-Vh lilnrgN and eereiiioiiies, “ it was sn.speeted 
that lie w.i.s popish and Je.siiTlTrt^; w In-ii In; refn.sed the title of lord, 
.lint III otlni ii'spt 1 1 .- *-aii icif hiiiiselt inoile.stly and liiunhly, he w*as 
simply “a paw ky [nel-atf.” Wlieii he s]»oki' in parliament in favour 
ofihe oule.l milli^tel-. aii.l 1 .ion;;httli.it tliey ought to he “cherished 
andi-n hran-d insti-ad •! p.-i -e.-iil**il, otleiidiiig all the other preliite$ 
b\ tin- oiiisf In- took, ■* ii w. IS (lithe nit what to judge of hi.s actings 
or • a\ i g-Jn* • an ii-d .so aiiooi hly among tin' niini.slers of his ilioee.se.’** 
So . iinh f*l, we an* !• thought Well of liiiii, blit otliers thought 

“tliat he sp« ke tVoiii popi-li pi'ineiple.” When he bcliaved 

swiftlyond ;ji nil\ toil k-p-v ot Ills dioeese. telling them to hold 

tin ir pn*sli\ 1 ( If- .-iiid .nnis as ln-tore, and siiggc.sliiig without 

eoinm mdinL: aii\ thine, it w “thought that he was but straking 
) ii.im ill then months at In-' ’ Win ii disgiisteil witli the pioceed- 
in-f'.^ot tin otln-r hi.-lioj.s in * ailing so many honest iiiiiiister.s and 
.!l' then jd.it-i .s w ith iiisul ieiit and for the mo.st partsc.indalou.s 
.md iiitiiiMting In- wi to demil Ins olliee in eonseijUeijce, ho 
iK /I //Mo he di- j»!eased.” Wlicii the king wrote to- 

•null ill It the iiio-t peaceable and moder.ite oiited 

iij-l* > mi'. ilv to pteaeJi, aint iadghton pbadi’d that 

tin- likt- liiMiu, ii was “ thought that lie did thi.s 
!• ppo.s»- and «iush it." Nolliiiig that the good mail 
ni >!' do hioi,;^lit tipoii him aiiN tiling but su.spicioii and 
I'.M-n Wodiow, who g( m lallygets credit for fairness and 
ii, t. 11 - u - 111 It “In- w.is pidgi-d Void of any doctiinal prinei- 
.ind tli.it he \\.i> ic-ndi d “as very much iiidiUeretit to all 
].i..li- ,-ioii-. wlilf h hole tin- name of ( ’hri.stiaii.” 

It inw.tith while to set oM 1 .igain.st thi sc uindiaritablc and inalig- 
n.iii! ill nnritioii- tin -timatc which liis intimate frieinl bishop 

Ihnin t b.iiin il of hnii At the con« lusion of Ids Pastoral f Vi/r, he 

.si\ “ 1 h.iM-iiow l.tid to-j' tin 1 witii great siiji]ilieity what has been 
tin* . Ik.'f -ii’ijt ' t ol m\ ih •lights loi .1 1 )ove thirty years. I was formed 
to tin m h\ .1 l-i-ln-j th t hid the greatest devatioii o| .mml, Iho 
hug. t < ojiipi'- of k Igi , the most mortified and heavenly di.s- 

-It) , ti..(l j I -i t .s:iw in iiioital; tliat laid the gicatcst 
jM»l . .1- w. 11 Hi \iitiic, with the pi ifci-t»-st humility that I ever saw 
laii, .nel h id a .siihlnnc .stj.iiii ill pM eldiig, with SO grave n 
gi-t:ne, and sik h a m.iji sly of thoiiglit, of language, and of pro- 
nun 1 iti'iji, tli.it I nev( ronce .saw a Wandering eye where lit' nreaehed,. 
ainl Icni' . 0 wlioj.- asv mhlit-s often melt in teiiT-s Inifon; liiiii ; and 
of wi.oiii I (an .s;i\ with gii-at tnitli that, in a free and fre<[Ueiit eoii- 
• i-.iti .11 witli him for above two and twenty years, 1 never knew 
hii siv all idle Wold, or one tliat had not a direct tendency to 
hle.itioii , .unl I III \t r om*' .saw him in any other temper but that 
lii. il 1 WI In-d to be in, ill the last niiiiiite.s ot inv life.” 

No orn- ( 111 '^tndy b( igbtoii’s works without feeling tlmt Burnet s 
I'lgiin-iit •it tin* man most lia\*- bci-n the true one.. We know not 
it III \ w i-.\ci pt in Holy Si-riptnre, then; is to be foniiil .s«> 
lull' I of wli.it si-i-m- to bn-ailie the very breath of heaven, or to be 
the \ju«--ion of a life i|iiite jipart fioni the 'life of this world. It 
wa- h.ii I- 1 « ii-tic (il him that he could never lie made to understaml 
that :i?i\ tiling will' li lie wiote po.s.ses.sed the sriiuUest value. None 
ol li - woiks wi-ic puhli.shi-d hy 'iiini.self, and it is stated that he 
;ntiiillv li-lt oriels that :ill lii.s JilSS. should bo destroyed after his* 
*1 ith. ■ Ibit foitiiii.-itely I'M- the world this charge was disreganled. 
l.ik** till- best wiiting, It Kei-m.s to flow from his pen wiUioui 
(lb»il. It i- .dm ply the en.sy niiatreetcd outcome of his saintly 

ii. ifuK, and liMii'c it always enri ies the reader along with it withonm 
ain*stiiig the nirri-iit of his thoughts Or diverting his atleiitioni 
liv biilli.'int fl.'islicH of iinngination or curious turns of exprf**sRioii 
like wli.it we fiml ill Jeiemy Taylor, Dr Donne, and others of that 
time. Throughout, liowTver, it is the language of a scholar ana a 

iii. iii of pel feet literary taste ; and with all its spirituality ol 
tliought then; are no iny.stical raptures, and none of that h****-’*^® 
.s**nsnonsiie.Hs w'hie.h soine.times inteniiiiiglos itself m the Scotlis 
pra.;tical tlieology of the 17th century. No writer convoyB a eloaror 
or more elevated idea both of what Christian religion if and what 
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it is capable of in the heart of man. It wils a common reproach 
against Leighton, as we hav<3 seen, that lie had leanings towards 
Roman Ciitliolieisin, and perhaps this is so far true that he had 
formed himself in some degree upon the mo<h*l of some of those 
aaintly persons of that faith, such as l’as<!al and Tliomas a Kemids, 
who had carried the sjdritiul life to moru elhereal heights tnan 
appear to bo as yet attained within the lines of Piotestantism. 

iCditiotis . — It is matter of regret that in) iterfectly satisfactory 
edition of l[joigh ton’s works las as yet a[)|)eaie(l. After his death 
Ids Commentary on Peter and .several of Ins other works W(‘re piih- 
lished under the editorshiji of his friend Dr F.ill, and on the wlioh* 
those early editions may ho said to be, vith sonKMliawhacks, liy far 
the best. All his later edilors liave iiidbrtMiialely been posses.Md 
by the la.stele.s.s mania of iviliining liis godd nrellaie and ner\tius 
language to the bald foehlene.sh ot inodein phnsedlngv, d»*aling with 
him like literary martinets correcting a .s* hoolliwy's iln-nies. It 
mifortuiuately impossible to fioni this « ritieisiii even the 

edition, in other respects very \aln:dile and nn ritorions, lately ]*uh- 
lished under the siipcriiiteiideii. c of the Uev. W. We.st (London, 
1875). (.1. T. rdt.) 

LEiailTON-BUZZALD, :i nnirkp^ ...vn of BedLird- 
t^hirc, is situated on tlui livi r wjiieli t litre divides 

Bedford from Bucks, and on the .\oitli Western UuiUvay, 
40 miles north of London. Tliut»\vii, whieli is generally 
well built, contains a .S[):ieiniis inaiket-pi.iee, and of lute 
great improvement has taken [daee in the apjM'iiraiice of 
the shops. The church of All »Siin(s, <ii tlie Early Juiglish 
style of architecture, po.ssosses a towi r and f [iiie 19:> feet 
in height. In the inarket-[d.te..“ are li ‘ i own-ball, • rebuilt 
in 1852, and containing porilons id' ;i ^e^y ancient strnc- 
tiire, the coni oxchangb crectetl in and the line idil 

market -cross, in the l\‘rpendnuljr st}!. elected in liLIO. 
National school pren)i.si‘s were built in 1872. Tln n* are 
also several charities. The inamdueture of .straw plait 
give.s employment to a con.sidt riiMe imniberof f anales, but 
tiic town is cliielly de[)eiulenl on agrieultmv. The popula- 
tion of the registration sub-ili>tricl in 1871 wa.s 1)912, and 
in 1881 it was 10,581. 

Sonic identify Leighton- riU//;oil with the Lirjranhnrah men- 
tioned ill the Saxon rhioiiu le a-, li.iving li<*eii taken in .">71 by 
4^itliwiilf, brother of (’e.iwliii, king of W . ^.sex. The addition 
Buzzard has been eniijeetiiied o, |„. rumnilion of prfui-d. 
but others also derive it Irom 1 *m//m.I .-i I’.ns.iii, tlie uoue el .in 
ancient hiniily, one of wh« m w.is kniglu <ii ili,* .shiie in the tiineef 
Edward HI. 

LEINSTKH. Sec Iukland. 

LEir*SlC (m German, the sooond town of the 

kingdom of Saxony in sizi*, and the lirst in coiiimereial 
importaiico, is situated in a l.uge and fcilili* jiluiii, in .51 
20' 6" X. lilt, and 12 ’ 25' 57 ' E. long., abiait iJo miles north 
west of Dresden ami 6 milo I'roin the rrii.s.>,i;m frontier. 
It stands jii.st above the juin-iion of three sniall rivers, the 
Pleisse, the Partlie, and llio I'.l.ster, which Ilow in various 
branches through or round the town, ami afterwards, 
under the name of KIstcr, di.scharge tliemselves into the 
Saalc. Though of unimpo.sing e\ti rior, Leij>.^ic is one of 
the most prosperous and enterprising of (urnian towii.s. 
Be.sides being the most iin[»oilant lauuiuercial city in Ger- 
many next to Hamburg, it pf>s^e'^-*e'> the .second largest 
German university, is the heaihjuarters of tlie supreme 
courts of the empire, and forms one of the most proiniiieiit 
iiterary and musical cciitrc.s in Europe. It com'isLs of the 
old or inner city, surrounded by a wide and plea.sant pro- 
menade laid out on the site of the old foititication.s, and of 
the very much more extensive inn r and outer subuibs. 
Beyond the la.st i.s n fringe of thriving suburban NillagC'^, 
fiuch as llcudnitz, A^dkmarsdorf, Gohlis, iMitrit/si h, I’lag- 
^ttz, and Lindciiau, which are gradually becoming absorbed 
by the growth of the town. On the, iii>rlli-west the town 
is bordered by the fine public jiark and wot'ds of the 
Bosenthal. 

The old town, with its narrow streets and numerous 
houses of the 16th and 17th centiirie.s, still preserves 
much of its quaint mediaeval a.spect. The mo^t interest- 
of its buildings are the Bathhaus, a Gothic cdilice 


built by Ilieronymas Letter in 15.56 (now doomed to 
demolition), and the Fiirstenhaus, with its curious project- 
ing balconies. The Pleissenburg, or citadel, nov/ u.'^e^i fur 
barracks and public ullices, also dates from the middle of 
the 16th century. Auerbach’s Keller, a curious old wine- 
vault, i.s interesting for the u.se made of it by Goethe in 
his Faust ; it cunt.iiiis a .series of mural paintings of the 
IGth eenliiry, rc[)resenting the legend on which the play is 
based. The bllsi^e.^s of l.(‘i[».sie i.s chiefly concentrated in 
, the inner city ; but the hcJid(piarter.s of the book trade lie 
; in the ea.st .suburb. Tlie streets of the .suburb.s are mo.stly 
I broad anil well built. The must notable modern buildings 
I aio the iiiwv tlicatre, an iiiij><»^iiiL" Kenai.ssance structure 
’ ilesigned by Langliaus and tlui mu-a'iiiii, which stand 
I facing each other a1 oj»[)(isite end'* of the s[>aciou.s 
; AuguMu.^-lMat/. M i»^l uf tlu‘ wi'.-^t ."ide of tlie ^;inie sijuare 
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I is «>ccin.ied by the Augusleuin, or imiiii building of the 
! uuivei>il\, which, howevi*r, iibo |mi— ('•- i-. >'\ir.il special 
: iii'^titutc-i in another pail o! ih- town 'I'lie new district 
hiw' couit<; are contained in a l.irm* :in'l Mib^taiitiil though 
I m>t speciillv biiiidina, :0"1 the uiuriieipal hospital 

* and the liospiinl of St .bdiii .ire mNo haiuK'niie edifice.s. 
i The .so-cillcd Homan Ib'u-e, with logaiv' ami frescos in 
' the It.ili.m .-l\lc, tlic only pin.ite dwelling demanding 
: remark. 'I’he churches of Lupdc an* comparatively 
I uninteresting. Ihe (i)de‘-t, in its pii'seiit form, is the 
! r,iiilii.«‘rkirche >' 1 * umvu‘-ity church, laiilt in 1229 to, 
the l.irgc>t is tin* Tlionia.^kirche, dating from 1 19t'. i he 
iiiuver'-itv i t bci|''ic. toiindcd in 1 li)9 b\ a .scii '''^ion of 
two thou.s.iinl (ieini.m sludciits from I’ragiie^ lia-n long 
Milked .onong tlu‘ iiio-t imj»ortiiiit in (leimany. .\ lew 
years ago it was .iIm) tin* mo'-l nuinerou.sly attoudul. but it 
I i.s now oiit.sl ripped by I'eilin, wliieh ha.s aboi.t f,.iir 
thou.saiid slmlcnt.s as toinpareil with thirty Iim- hi:’ e»; 
at Leipsic ( 1882). 'flic professors and “ PiiN irde. i Men,’’ 
or Ici’tiirer--, nunibi’r about one Inimlreil .ii d :«\ciity. 

! 'I'he iiiiiicrsity library contains 5.‘>0,(i(iO ^olllnn - .unl lO(il) 

I mai u-'Ciqils ; il occupie.s the Pauliniim, a . hnr icti‘n.siic 
1 specimen of old monastic architecture, dating ir> pait from 
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1229-1240. The otlier educational institutions of Leipsic 
incrudo three gymnasia, two “ Koalschulen,” a commercial 
academy (Handefsschufe), a high school for girls, another 
for boys, and a large number of admirable public and 
private schools of a lower grade. 

The niiniber of literary, scientific, and artistic institutions 
in Lcip.''4c is unusually large for the size of the town. One 
of the most important is the iniiseuni, \\liich contains about 
four liundivil moilern paintings, a large number of casts, a 
few pieces of original sciili>ture, and a well-arranged collec- 
tion of drawings and engravinijs. The art-industrial museum, 
the collectioiiof the historical society, and the ethnographical 
museum are also of considerable interest, and will be still 
more useful when they are united in the large building to be 
erected for them with part of the munificent beipiest made 
to the town by Herr in It^Sl. As a musical centre 

Leipsie is known all ov:*r the world for its excellent con- 
servatorium, founded in IS to l)y Mendels'^ohn-Itartlioldy. 
The series of concerts givi-n annually in the <fid Gewand- 
haus, or Diapers’ Hall, is al>o of worhl wide ret)Utation, and 
the operatic stage t»f Leipsic is deservedly ranked among 
the finest in (h rmany. A furtlier stimulus to the musical 
ta.ste of (he inhabitants is allorded by the nuineroiis vocal 
and orchestral societies, some of which have brought their 
art to a very high pitch (if perfection, 'riie prominence of 
the publishing interest (more fully noticeil below) has 
attracted to f.eip'iic a large number of gifted authors, and 
made it a literary centre of considerable irnpfrta' ci*. 
About two hundred and seventy newspapers and jieriodic ils 
are published here, including .several of tlie most widely 
circulated in Germany. 

The outstanding im[M)rtancii of Leipsic ;.s a comni»*rcial 
town is mainly derived fr«»m its three great fiiirs, which 
annually attract a concourse of about forty thousand mer- 
chants frc'iii all juirts of Kuro[>e, ami from Tersia, Armenia, 
and other Asiitic enuntric-i. The inO'«t iin[iortaiit fairs 
are held at ICa'^tcr and Michaelmas, and are said to have been 
founded as markets about 1170. The snialler Xew Year’s 
fair was cstabli^ln.'il in 1 In'^. Tn 12fiS Margrave Dietri»‘Ii 
granted a safe-conduct to all fre(p.ieiiters of the fairs, jind in 
1497 and 1507 tlic ernpenu' Maximilian greatly increased 
their iniportance by prohibiting the holding of annual 
markets at any town within a wide radius of Lei['sic. 
During the Tiiirty Y(‘:hs’ War, the Sonlmi N'l ars’ War, and 
the troubles CJ)nse'|Uent u[>on tlie French I {evolution, the 
trade of the Leipsic fairs con^'ideiably dciTcas -d, but it 
recovered it-elf after the acce'^^ion of Saxony to the 
German Cnst»»ms Gnion (ZoUrf-nhi) in lSd:i, and for the 
next twf'Uty years nqiidly and steadily iiicrcas.al. Sinr^j: 
then, owing to the greater facilities of commuiiicutii and 
eofi'^' -pient alterations in the mode of conducting biisinoss, 
the trail- iction-i at the fairs may bo saiil to haNe dimiiiij-hed 
in 1 ‘litiv** tliniigh they have increased in actual value. 
Wares that can b^- safely ])urcbased by .vani]»le appear at 
the fairs in ‘•teadily diminishing quantities, while <»theis, 
such a-i lii h ^ far-, and leather, which reqiiiro to be 
actually CAiinined, slif>w' a.s marked an incroa.se. It is 
to ji'v" accurate stuti.-tics of the bii.-inc.s.s done 
at the fair, liut ih.- \ Ju.; (*f the .sales coii'.iderably exceeds 
*£l 0,00‘.),Li a » liinj jv-r annum. Tin* [»rincipal eoni- 
mudity i'! fur-'^ hi-Jly Am* rhan and IiU.s‘*ian),of wliicli about 
mjp anrl a qunt»r mdiion pounds w’orth are annually 
inspased of ; » '-xt in ord- r cf.nic* leather, liides, W’ool, eloth, 
linen, and gJ.is.s. Tlie L* iji ic wouhmarket, held for two 
days in .June, is aLo jrnj^'yr timt. 

fn the trades of b<;ol:,-«liiijg and jmblisliing Leifisic 
.occupies a unique [lo.-itii.ti, rmt only taking the firwt jiiace 

Gerrnany^^t even . urpi-^ing London and ParU in the 
immVier# i7. value of its sales (Ha-'C, lyiftzujvndihrH 
Cin'jtihK^ ^fc). There are upwaii Is of three hundred 


publishers and booksellers in the town, and about five 
thousand firms in other parts of Europe are represented 
here by commissioners. About 2500 books, or one-sixth of 
the total production of Germany, are published in Leipsic 
annually. Several hundred booksellers assemble in Leipsic 
every year at Jubilate, and settle their accounts at their 
own exchange {BHchhdndler’Udfi'st). Leipsic also contains 
seventy printing-works, some of great extent, and a corre- 
sponding number of type-foundries, binding-shops, and 
other kindred industries. The so-called “polygraphic” 
iiif lust lies give employment to nearly ten thousand hands. 

As a manufactiiring town Leip.sic is important rather 
for the vaiioty tlum for the magnitude of its industries. 
The great manufacturing staples, such as iron and the 
textile fabric.s, are scan'ely represented at all, but in 
certain spc'cialities, such a.s etlieric oils, artificial flowers, 
and perfunH\s, if niiiks before any other town in Ger- 
many. In absolute value-^Jw) nu).st important articles of 
manufacture are pianos turd other musical instruments^ 
tobacco and cigars, spirits, chemicals, scientific instrumentsi 
and wa.veloth. Wool-combing has also of late years 
been extensively carried on. IJpwairds of fifty thousand 
w'orkpeiqile arc employed in the factories in and around 
J.ci[»'<ic. 

Tin* pnpuliition of Leipsic lias ficcii quiiiTiipletl within the pro.sent 
i. iif.irv, ii‘^i^^g rroni 31, ss; iii ISnl to ir»3,988 ill 1881, and h||ks ol 
l.n*‘ im n\i.-.cd !it llic rate i»f lu twccii 3 and 4 j»cr cent, por annum. 
With tiic MihinlKin villii'^cs the popiihil*loii amounts to 2‘J0,00O, 

W liih* tli*‘ d\v» Iliji;^-hiui‘'. s ill tin* siilmrhs luive been multiplied .six- 
hilil i?i the hi'st two liuinlicd \c.iis, the iiumbor in the inner town has 
icMiaiin d almost jitationaiy for the same period, t ho business part 
ot L> ip^ic thus the Mune phenoinciioii US in other largo 

nt c-.. 'I'lie \.i.sL majority of the ]»o]mlatioii (upwards of 90 per 
e.-nt.) hrlong'> to the I.uth* rau Chuivli, while the religious bodies 
111 xt ill nitiit»‘tical (>id< r ate the Hoinau C'ulholies (4288), tho 
l{i l'nrMM*d ^a.SCis), and the Jews (;n79)- The annual death-rale is 
23 to 21 |M r lOnO, in ^\hich Leipsic, th.'iiiks in p»ii*t to its excellent 
of diMinaoe, compares favouralily with other large (jernmn 
towfi^. It is r» niaikahh* that tho proportion of suicides to popula- 
tion 1 - l.n;^cr in i.eijisic than in any other European town, in the 
five y-.iiN HTh sn no fewn* than” 3.32 persons voluntarily put an 
end to thfir livis, h. in;.j at the rate of 62 or 1 

.sniciil** to every 3n deaths of adults. 

Jhstu, u. Thou*;!! rcemt discover ics point to the conclusion that 
tlie :dt.- i)f L< ip-i*’ wa.s inhalnt^d even during tho Stouo Age^ the 
hi-toiy 'J tic* pics.-nt tnwn In gins with Hie foundation of a Suibian 
li'.hing \iil.i'j:c .it the jnnriion of the Pleisse and tbo Pnrthc, which 
dn.v*' 1 if^ ii.iimMif tniiii tin* Slavonic lip or lipa, a lime-tree, 

TIh'i .si ttl'iic lit was pic»]>.i]>l\ alrc.uly in existence when the emperor 
IliMiiy J. hiiilt a ca^tli* licic about 92^). The Slavonic language long 
eoiitiini.d til l*»‘ -pokcii in T.cipvii*j and wa.s legal in the courta of 
law il'i\ II to 1.327. Till- til st, hi'itoiiral mention of Leip.sic occiira 
in .1 w I II mg of flic licginning of tin; 1 1 tli eoiitury, w'hen it is spoken 
of as an “nilis,’’ or I’ortifii’d ]ilaL‘C. In 1134 it came into tho 
pM>>i.--j..n ot ronirid of Wcllin, margrave of J^loisscn, and under 
Maigi.i\ I- Otho tho i:i( li f 11 it rccfdved many important privi- 

leges, aid }.* c.'ime a lloiii ishiiig town of 5000 to 6000 inhahitants. 
Its favoiiialil*' siimitiiin, almosi eijnidistant from the Baltic Sen and 
th«‘ .Mp., the l.'hinc .tnd the Oder*, in the midst of d fertile plain 
inlt r^i I ird hv tie* piiiici[ial higliways of central Europe from north 
to ‘-'.ich .iij'l i-ist, to vM'st, e 0 ^ 1 ^ pi -rated w’ith the fostering care of 
th“ inar;_M ivi- , in rai-'ing it in the 1 5th century to the position of ono 
III tlic MMi-t iiii)Mi]t.itit i nrnmcrcial towns in Gerinany. Thegrowthof 
its wheh ot course were mainly iustruiueiital in producing 

this n-nlt, h IS liMcn ahove ilescribed. Tlio fauioua conference 
hi-tW' CM bnth'-r and J)r Kck, held in the Leijisic.Pleisscnburg in 
1 .’ll did mill li tor the sjircad of tli .. Ilefomiation, but it WOSUOt till 
twenty yi.iis hiti-r that i.eipsic formally espoused the Protestant 
cause. In l.'itZ, in the w’lir of the Siiialkaldic league, the toM 
was l-i-,ic' 2 c<l and tho siihurU. reduced to ashcd, and during the 
d’liirty ^^•.lIs’ War it siitfertMl six sieges and was four times occunied 
hv hostile iiiiojirt. Its eornmereo w'as o I BO gjpcatly interrupted hy 
the .Sev.-n Vcais’ War. Thi* jmhlishing tnufi ofi Lclpsic brgtfn to 
grow imjioinmt, towanls tlie i*nd of the 17th century, when the 

.si*\i-iitv of tin* ci-nsoiship at Friinkfort-on-the*^ain caused -naany of 

it-i ImokM-llers to emigrate to lAUfisic* The preliminary years of the ^ 
Fli nch lievolutiomirv wars wens not unfavourable to the oOiumer^ 
of Leipsic, but in l’813 and 1814 tho -town suffered greatly. 
accession to the Zollvcrcin In 1838 aM the establishment of the 
(ierinaii system milw’ays (of which Leijjsio is an impotent cenw/ , 
inaugurated a j>uriod of great iirof^rity, which has oontonw to tne 
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day. The revolutionary riots of 1848-49 and the Prussian 
occupation in 1866-07 were merely passing shadows. In 1879 
Leipsic acquired a new M'mportaiico by becoming the scat of the 
supreme courts of the German empire. 

The immediate neighbourhood of Leipsic has been the scene of 
, numerous battles, two of which are of nioi’h than ordinary import- 
ance, viz., the battle of Breitcnfeld in 1631 (vol. xi. p. 384), and 
the great battle of Jjeipsic, known in Oerniuny as llie rnfk'erschlacht, 
fou^it in 1813 between Napoleon and the allied forces of liussia, 
Germany, and Austria. 

Towards the middlo of last century Lci[»sic was the sent of the 
most influential body of literary men in (Jeniiany, over whom 

iiir« /xk At \ li id <11.1 i kr ■f'l 1*1' 1*1 II i>1 I <ilifii-.kik in 


f»oni|^wwtA .. — lO mills nium. 1 IJL' IH*-.- 

duced his first play in the Lei])si(*. tlienlre, ami ilie university 
counts Goethe, Klopstock, .Jean I'aul Ui«'liter, t)ie Sdilegels, Fichte, 
Schelling, and numerous other emimut w liters and lliinkers among 
its quondam alumni. Schiller also lesidi-d Ibr a time in Leipsic, 
and Sebastian Bach, Hiller, and Mendels.vilin a'l Idled iniisi<-al ]»osts 
there. Among the famous natives of t'lo t.'\\.raii; tlie philosopher 
Leibnitz and the composer AVagm i*. , 

Seethe Urkundenbwh tier Statit 1s7m <■' 7 .; Tthissj*, affrfiii'hfc tli‘r Stiff f 

1837-42; Sparfeld, Chrtmik tUr .S0c<// f.rifi nr, tl »‘l . ISM; (ivetsrlul. 

J)U Unioeviitdt Laiptnu 1830; Mosrr, I » tj ht ///<</ .1/* »/. 

JDUr Siadt Leipzig umi ihre Umgvtunnf ii.'onuphn'h nntt sttu^tiyeh hr<i'tini‘/u n, 
1878; the of the Statist ieul L« iisic; aiul the’ Sr/trrj/eu 

of the Leipsic Historical Society. (J. K. M.) 

' LEITH, a municipal and parliumon. ry l>nrf!:h of ^lid- 
lothian, the chief seaport of tbo oust co of Scotland, 1 :J 
miles north by east of Edinburgh, with which it is* coii- 
nectetl by Leith Walk anjl otht‘i’ linos <d street. Ft is built 
on the southern shore of the Firth of Forth, at the mouth 
of tho Water of Leith, which, crossed by .seven bridges, 
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divides it into North and South Leith. Stretching along 
the coast for about 3|- miles from Sealiold on the east to 
Granton on tho west, tho burgh includes tho fishing villngo 
of Newhavon, tho suWb of Trinity, and part of Wardio, 
J-od extends to an area of 1978 acres. It figures as Inver- 
leith (<« mouth of the Leith ”) in tho foundation charter of 
Abbey (1128); and many of its houses, in 
narro^ wynds and along the eastern waterside, have an 


antique and decayed appearance. Tho earliest date on any 
is 1573; but one, at tlie Coalhill, is thought to be tlio 
“handsome and spacious edifice” built fur licr privy 
council by tho queen regent, Mary of Guise. N<»tliing 
remains of D’ Esso's furtilirutions (1.549) or of Crom well's 
“fair citsidel ” (1050) ; but it was Cromwell's troops that 
raised the buttery mounds; iqmii tho Iiinks, a glassy 
expanse of 11 10 by 100 yards, bought for a public park in 
1857. Leith Fort, the headquarters of the royal artillery 
in iScotlaiul, dates from 1770 ; the <juriint old Toll»(*otli, 
wliere Maitland of Lethingloii poistuicd himself (1573), 
was deniolihlied in ISI'J; ami tho [Jiiblic buildings one 
arul all are modern, Im.^t of tluin classical .structures. 
They complice the li»\\nli:il) tho ciistonidiuuso 

(1812), Trinity hon^e (1^17), with |)a\id Scott’s Va.sco do 
Gama and (ttli»‘r piinting.-, llio, exclmnjo bnildinos, the corn 
exchange (1^02), tlu iii.irkfts the sl:MighfiT-housc 

(1802), tlie pO',t-()ffico (1870;, tin* puolic. in-tilnP* (1>07), 
the poor-house (lsr»2), the Im^pii.il (1^72 7<.), doliu 
Walt’s hn^pilal (l802), the, higlj .school (l8nr»\ and l)r 
ih'll’.s school (IS.'V.i). In Dcccmiicr l8Sl ei ht hoard 
schools had 18;P) cliildrcn on the loll, ami an avuago 
attendance of 3‘.>o2. 

Of twenty seven (‘hiirclics, belonging to iiim* dillerent 
denominations, the only ancient one is that of South 
I Leith parish, whirh, fomnied in ..ii'l dMiir.iPd to 

i St Mary* was originally iii»cil‘orm, but now, \\> “o-'toud’’ 
in 18.5-, consists la’ nierely an ai^hd nine uml -«piiro 
iiorth'WCbtern tower; Lavid Liml.say [n» ached in it before 
James VI. a thanksgiving sorinon on tie' Gowrio con^pimc.y 
(IOOD), and in its graveyard lies tlu Ih-v. .T(.]in Home 
(1722 1808), author of and a ii.iliM* «tf L'.itli. 

Other places of wtUship aie Noilh l.( itii piri'-h church 
(1814-lG), with Gnrian .s[>ire, i»f 15S icet ; Noifh 1 ojth 
Free eliiircli (18.59), in (Jenn:ini/ed Gothic, with spin* rf 
ICO feet; anl St James’s Kpi-'a*]rd church (ls(I2 ilOh 
a cniclform stnictiir-, <h>Jgned in IC.irly J’lneh^h by 

the late Sir (h G. Seo(t, with a['-idid diiiictl, a '^oiie of 
IGO feet, and a peal of bells. 

So e.irly as 1 3 1 .*> Leitli pos.^e.ssod its f-lti['>, tla y in llmt 
year being burnt by the Fneli^h. IhU in a wide tiut 
foreshore and di ifting sands the port lias h i 1 jrc.it ditli- 
culties to contuid with; ami Tncki i in lt'5'i di (•iibf"it 
merely as *‘a converdrnt dry lmri>onr into wliich tlie tilth 
ebbs and llow’.s e\ery tide, with i cnn\ liUMit '[uay ''m the 
one side thereof, of a goml loiieili '"i- lading "f gooils." 
Theoavlied dock was comnn-nced in 172*h ami the cn^-tom- 
house quay construeteil in 1777 ; Init liitle of the exist- 
ing W’orks is older than tli*' [-lesriit centniN. 'riiese, 
with date, eo.st, ami an a, (’••mpi' the t fid tlocks 
(1801-17; 1'285,108; lid. aor» -'. Victoria dock 
(1852; £'135, onO; 5 aciv<)“ th VIIh-h doi k (l8G3 G9 ; 
.£22 1, 5(H); 10 acies), and the I’.dmbiii Ldi dock (1874 81 ; 
.£400,00t) ; IGi'J a^-n-'); in u»nm\ion with the l:m! two 02 
and 108 acres wen* reclaimed from the «Mst suiuls. Tim 
largi'st of M'Vcii ui iNiog <h'cks, the Piince of Wales dock 
(1858), measures 370 li\ GO ici i, ami eo.st £101), 0(40; thu 
east and west picis, extended or formed during 182G 52, 
and respect i\ely .’tool) ami 31 2 ) fcG long, leave an entranco 
to the. h.iibour 2cO feet broad, with ii depth at high water 
of 20 to 25 feet. The aggregate tonnage registcisd a.s 
belonging to the [mwI was 1702 in 1G!)2, ill)3,) in lio2, 
25,427 in L' 4 I, 2.8,:103 (.’19 IG steun) in 18.5 1, 3.‘’..:hi3 in 
18G(), I 1,892 in 1 8il T, G5,i»92 in l87.'h 7L713iij 1''78, 
and 8G,509 on .‘list Hccciiiber IS81, viz., G1 .sailing 'c--.*-* U 
of 1G,.371 tons, ami 125 steam-vess(ds of 70,13i8 tons, i!,e 
Jarge.st of the latter being one i)f 2141 tons. Thi'^ '):.>>vs 
marked progress, as Ukowiso docs tlie following tab! . giving 
tho aggregate tonnage of Lritish ami foreign n '*"«els tlia^ 
.onlerod and cleared from and to foreign ports and 
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wise, in cargoes and ballast, during the years ending 15th 
May : — 


Y rar. 

1 

s.u I iiiir. 

laitfivil. 

.steam. 

Tiii.il 

. 

Sailing. 

Clearoil. 

1 

Steam. ( Total. 


• 


:9)1*. 499 


... j 

1 hi)7 

22.2, (>f>2 

321,o;>..2 

.2.2l), 1 1>0 

97,ri*’i9 

304,800 , 402. 475 

In.* 

2')4,20l 

.524. 479 


291,214 ’ 

.230,453 I 827,797 


209,751 ' 

(»22.ii24 

922,. {72 

.2T2,i;21 , 

624,4-27 ! 967,618 

1''79 

22i),.2 42 

.292,228 

^ S 4.2, III 1 1 

2.22,Oi;*2 

593,751 1 8 4,2,813 


, ‘2i{l,4i*: 

♦17'',7',‘2 

910,*joo 

2»52.927 ' 

68 l,30:i ■ 9 42.2.'.o 

1''>I 

‘222, S71 

711,2s2 

971,12-2 

229,1 43 

712,o2t> 971.199 1 


of :S:"»S v.wiifU nf fniis tli.it I'litiMVil ill tilt* twrlvnii.mlli 

(.Ml'lniLl 3l.st l)r. dull- r n| tons weiv roldLTl. 

()l.ril4 tons Wi ll* in l<il!:ivt, an, I of .‘U.'l.nOj tons wi-h^onsi, ; 

wliil-t ot'37»>»> of >7 '.'•n-' tint il'-iifl in tin* < nni* y« «r. '‘.“>7 

of 2l2,*jr»0 tons wdv toi.i^n, KHM of 2 Jo.iJ.'i,"* l<*ns wmo lii iMll.nt, 
nipl ’J*!!! •»f t71.<).''r» toll-* wtMP « o.i-^t<‘i Tin* total v.ilin* of Ion ii^n 
ainl .o'.oniil iini»oit> w.i.s i:7,>''7.o‘J«» in n7ii, TO, 7 7 7, 270 in l>i7. 
cC^,.'] l.ssO in 1>7'^. t7,2.ril ,0 1'' in 1870, and tO, 17r».n;;o m Is, so. 
Tin* !o! il \.ilin* of i \]i 'it» ii^iiii w.is t‘:l, 1 ir),.^2o 111 187i», l'2.-’'»d.002 
in 1>77, f2,Sol,012 in T3 .u;',«;,7m) in 1S70, mid tJ. ''10,1 11 

ill l''.>o. Listh, til" I iisiorin r. vdiin* ^i.i^ llin in.itrtl ImIwum 
T d«'7,2iU in l''i57 -ind 1 2:'n.r)70 in tin* minuiiil foi iho 

ypir i.ii lod M lU-li ol, l''^'J, l.dii:; t' hW!,<il s; and Iln‘]>'tit^ i.xrnin* 
and ex jirii liiup* anioniiti-d to t'l .O’.ntjjntf aiid tl, 002. 017 from 
•hilv I.''!'*' to \l ly l‘'7*», and to mnl n,.]:i l.ith 

M.i\ l''7*» to i:»ili M.iy l''^L 

In 17d 1 .1 ini' > I . Ii'i.* “iM.ddit tin' ‘Ah. hi.!,’ an* \t!ii- 
Xlioii'tiuoU' yn at ''hip, wlnlk l.ilk ^,n‘ Jin-iklc linili.-r thi* ^ li'-** 
wai-t' d all tin* wondi, 111 F\li, r\i t j.t Falkland \\.»o.l. ih* 

tiin'o -r that tin onto! Xoiinw.ty;” at |in*-«‘nt tlin«* ‘'hip!. .!ldMi_f 
yii U otiiploN to'.M tilt r n-viily t\\.> lliMu^and int ii. IhiimL- iii" ''i\ 
y« i: ' l''7."» >0 .Nulin;^ \ ot 00,2 tmis and 24 slr'mi*\t h 
ot 11,217 toii>. w» !.• hi, lit at h' ltli, of uliicli tl. '• Imiit 1 I""*! 

all st.-ani'^hip'. -ll of Tons I*, in-; of iron, ,• <i i.f 

101 tons of woo.l, ( ll i> -ni.ikin^ d‘il< > I' »ni ]»‘,''2, milj ii-i* •'ni{«2 

fioni I 7 .A 7 , iii'Ml’pn »• t \ iiiL^ lioin 1''.27 : and otlo r i'ldn-’ip's 
nu- lloiir-^i iixiin^, i aii\ a--\N* a\ ini,', --Mp l-oilm-^f, rope-inakiii'-, 
i'll- ifn "( 111 ^, taiiuiiii^, and tin.' uiinut.i tnr<‘ ot .utifnial niani.P^. 
la I'hi'. an inij..n:nil . * nt 1 of ti i-l.. i;i */i iin, tiiiilmi, m d \\o..l 
Hill in uhn* fioiii Spun F.,i!i:,dl, md Fin.. It is a ho }n*a'l *4' 
on* of tho lN\« n*\-li\o fi h* ]‘\ di-tjj !v nt S. (iiaiilid to 

tin • ity of Kdinhii'di in 1 jt lii-t ht.ani, an iiidt pi »i.I. ni 
pai ii iiin'iit iry n.d ninniii[>d h..i..di in 1"’;^ 12, with l\»i lol.. Ij.. 

an I Mil''-'! Ihiii l:1i 1 1 t 111 oni nnini"! to p n liaiin-nt, ainl hi ii.-^ 

pi\ . 1 in <1 liy a pi /V'.-r . toM h i;ln a i-i ■ a - ui> 1 . and !• 11 ( oiim ilhu 
Til" uiiiiril Nahn- of 1 . d ].i<.piifN antoiintid in 1.‘'''2 to t‘oh»t.20.2, 
Ho-diivt tlo'i.nt'i in lsi;(i^ ;,,;.l t2."i0,.!10 in l-7’.k ropulalioii 

2 '»,. 2 h.{. (i^ih 2 * 1 , il''7d) :j«»,oio, {l''»;i. yOjfi-js, <i''71' 
44,277, il'"'! >.l';l 

Til" hi'toi \ of I - I’l! 1 - I I.>. Iv I onrii-"t. d \n itli th.at of IMiMhniv]i, 
(.•jii^od"'^ h‘ ni 2 til" h.oriino lit - liipj.un^r j.y tho laioli'^li in 1210, 
and HlU, it^i sai k h\ llnm I'l 1.214 ami iri47. it'* Tciinn* hy Mm v 

i. f iliii^i' as >:ii.ijohoM i.t t!.‘ < itli'-li' p.uly from InJ-’i to 

mil irn-lf ' 1 1 11 il 'no' ifihn !iir i s-'ii hyt!;" Si.itili ainl KiiLdi-h 
alii til" ''ailin;^ li'-iii it i>| lii. in-t Ihiitii r\p»dition in ]i)0.'', 

and til i/ni" ot il> • it id 1 }i\ lliijidni .M;i' kiiito-.h of Hoilnin 

mi l Id'Mi lliudilaiid .Jai ohiii > in 171.2. towhiili may he addl’d th" 
aui', il, d jMitni", 01 \j-al of I m.". H. 0 427 , Maiy t^un-n *4 
S"',*' 12*11 . .la/in -< \ 1. 11 . d 11'-. ill,, i-n ,\nn"of' I), nni.iik (1200, 

f 'il ' 1 .0 ^ I , w ho i 1 -.lid to 11 n " * j 0‘»t 1 !■ lino- ot t In- Iii'-Ii nd,«-lli«.ii 

( I h 41 ■ In n pla\ in." o,,if nj„,j, f i|. ( 'jninwi 11 and t 'haih-s 1 1. 

( I'h ‘,'1 ( l.-iirifi* I V 1 -2 ! in*' ‘ n Vn ''iii i ( I - I’l •, th" king of 1)» 11 - 

ii. tl iv 1 •'7 4), .iml til" link" ot F.iiii’mim 'n • I ■"•1 . 

• A <; iiii phi'll s' o // I /' y.i . O’/ It h, 1 .--27). (F. II. (k) 

IJ’.i I y\\’A[[\ /j (lioli.. Ltf'Hn' I'l' t all 1 pisctipal see aiiJ 

, clii' t t'lWii of la itiiiL'ritz di-tiirt, lloliomia, is .siluateil 
ori tlir* ii.iiik of the lOIln*, cru.sseil tljopf* by an iron 

liri l 2 *’ in h-n^tli, and on lliu Auitiian Xortli- 

W'^t ’iii Ii’.iiI a IV, ab.iiit, \j7) miles nort.li iiortlj-wimt of 
rr.ig'i':, in o') 22' X. lat., 14 Hf' h. loiij/. Lt*itin«;i ilz i.s 
til.* '‘-at of th* jnd!. ial, li-f.x), afid inilitfiry aullioritio.s for 
th'"* di^trici, .iinl ijii- a line rithodr.il (founded lOfjJjund 
seV'-ral otln-r Ihiin.ni ('.iMidIic clinrihns and i;(;ch;.’’'i:i.‘-f iral 
f - 1 ibli''|jnn*rit al^'i a ti.iinin;/ in-tilnte for f 

III Tc-inhl' , and in lu-i i laj t-rhool.-^, two h!»-|>ifals, 
a.. 1 an (lid fi-hior.L'd t.^vr, h.ill dating fniiii the IGth 
' ‘I’^uiy dhe to\Mj i^. ii it* I Ii,r its brcw’eriii.s, producing, 
u<’ ording to the latest P:tunm, l,0.Vi,l*J0 gallons of beer 


annually ; it also possesses glass-works, tile-kilns, potteries, 
and uietalUc ware factories. The principal agriculturdl 
products of the surrounding country,* which on account 
of its fertility has been called the Bohemian Paradise,” 
are corn, fruit, hops, and wine. I*opulation in 1880, 
10,854. 

At a very early ihite Ledtineritz enjoyed speeial privileges, which 
were extended and eonriririotl in 1325 by Kifig John of Luxemburg. 
Ill 14*21 the town was inellectimlly besieged by Ziska. “Royal diets 
were Jield there iu M91 and 1547, but subsequently the coininuiio 
WHS deprivi*il of sevi'i’iil of its aneieiit rights, and its importance 
de« liiiid. In dining the Thirty Years’ War, Leitineritz was 
eiiptiiieilaiid foreihly oeeupii-d by i>a.\on troops, who were, liow’evcr, 
i»hli«^rd to n4iriipii''h it in lt)32 to the inqieriHli.sts. In 1(539 it was 
taken by the Swrdt*s, whi> did ii retrievable, damage to the towiL 
In 1712 the siiliiirhs were hnrnt by the Freiieh. 

LHlTlilM, a nniritiinc county of Ireland in the province 
of (\»nnuiight, is bounded on the N.W. by Donegal Bay, 
N.M. by FcriiKina^h, K by Cavail, S.E. by Longford, and 
S. W. by Rosconinion un(U»SJigo. Its shape rcseuibles that 
of an hour-glass. Front tboiit 20 miles at the extroniities 
it iiavr«>\\s in the centre to a breadth of only 7 miles, and 
its giiMte'it length from sontli-easb to north-west is 52 
miles, 'riie total area is o7i»2212 acres, or about 588 
s<iuiire miles. 

The northern ]iortion of the county consists of an elevated 
table land, of whicli lice lilglir'^t summits are Lugnaquila 
1 l>^7) fvet; lieiibo, 1207); nml l/uka, 1215, In the southern 
part the coiinlry is comparativL*lx level, and is generally 
lichly wooded. The extent of coast-line is only about 3 
mih’.". The i*rini:i[*al ii\er is the Shannon, which, issuing 
fpim Though Allen, foims the south-western boundary of 
the county with Koseommon. The Bonnet rises in the 
n*»rth wc>t ainl tiows to ]a)Ugli (Jill, and the streams of 
Bundrows and BunilulV separate Leitrim from Donegal 
and Sligo. Be.>idi”^ Loiigh Allen, which has an area of 
SDOO uen's, the otln r princii>al Jakes in the county are 
l.*mgli Macnean, J.uugli Scur, liough Gill, and Lough 
Melvin. A canal from Garrick on-Sbuimon passes through 
the county to Lough Kriie. 

fJiofo'fi/ ond Mli>rntffi.--'Y\\e central part of the county 
round J.niigh Allen i> included in the Connaught coaMield, 
which both north and south is bounded by carboniferous 
limestone intcr.spcr-cd with millstone grit and Yoredalc 
, beds, fn the M»utliern dbtricLs tliere is a considerable 
extent of bog roNting on marl or blue clay. Tin? coal-fields 
consist of a .series of eminences ranging fnnn 1000 to 1377 
feet, the most important l>eds being those to the west of 
Lough Allen near the Arigtia. Only the lower measures 
remain, and they contain marine fossils. The coal is 
bilumiiious, and i.s well suited for nianufacituring purposes; 
Liu it Is not extensively wrought. In the Yoredale shales 
nf the (’onl measures clay ironstone of a very rich quality 
I is found, and wa.s formerly smelted at the Arigna iron- 
I works on Jx>ugh Allen. Lead has been found near 
: Lurganboy, and (! 0 [)pHr in l>enbo mountain. Manganese 
; i.s (obtained in considerable (piantities, and also yellow 
: ochre and various kinds of clays and chalks. The most 
i important .siilphureou.s spring is that of Drumsna; and the 
I eh.dy])cate springs <d* (.^^van on the borders of the county, 
:ind of Oaklield adjoining the sea-coast, are also much 

j M-itcd. 

('ll mote iind. AfJrlrul|itrf*.-'-T)l(^ climate is very moist 
i and iin.suitable for grain croii.s. On the higher districts the 
! soil i.s stilf and coM, and, though abounding in stones, very 
. retentive of moisture, but in the valleys there are some 
j \ery fertile di.stricts noting upon limestone. In the 
! Idgli*‘r regions the chief implement of culture is the spade, 
i film**, marl, and similar manures are abundant, and on the 
c*mst seaweed is plentiful The total number of holdings 
in 1880 was 1 4,812, of which* only 624 were less than one 
. acre. More than two-thirds of the holdings are included 
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in tlioso between 5 and 1«5 acres and between 15 and 30 
acres, which numbered respectively 5439 and 5250. The 
i'oLlowing table shows the number of acres under the various 
crops in 1855 and 1881 ; — 



The acreage under crops is thus less tluin one fourth of 
the whole area* In 1880 there wi‘ie 212,.*')71 acres under 
pasture, and 78,330 waste. The miuilxir of In^rsiw in 1881 
was 3983, of which 2G27 were usiul for agriculturul piir|>oscs. 
Between 1855 and IHSl cattle diniinishcd fiiuii 91,051 tt» 
84,914. The number of milch cows in tlio Litter year was 
35,732, the production cf butter beiij*^ tine of tin* [irincipal 
industries of the Hiiiall fanner. »SL ^ p diminished from 
20,578 ill 1855 to 11,347 in and pii;s from 20,790 
to 19,302. Poultry in ISSI mimbered 311,920. 

According to the corrected retuin oi 1878 the laml was 
divided among 451 owniers [»n^>e.- in^ 371,371 ueies, with 
a total annual valuation ol‘ h I It.'i/.) Id. ()t‘ owmas 
about 70 per cent, possessed imne tl. n one ;icro, and the 
average value per acre was 7s. 3(1, 'rim incrage size (»f 
the estates is 823 acres ; and the Liii' d owners ai*e Ijord 
Massy, 24,751 ; Ivirl ^of Leitrim, 2J,03S ; (Jeorge Lum.' 
Fox, 18,850; Ow’eii Wynne, 15, l:jd, and Arthur L. | 
Tottenham, 14,5G1. 

-These are conlinc.l cliiolly to coar< 
linens for domestic purpose^, buL I'oarse [M.ttery is al 
made. In 1880 there wine tlnee scutching iiulls iu the 
county, all driven by water. 

liallwaf/a, — The Jjoiigford and S)ii;o brancli of the Mid- 
land Great Western Railway through the southern 

part of the county, and in the noillierii p.irt there is a 
branch between Sligo and Jhmdor.in. 

Adinini at ration and Pnjnd^if'nni.— The couidy is di\ided 
into 5 baronies, and contains 17 p.iii.dies, with 1 189 town- 
lauds. it is within Luo (\um.iuglit circuit, and as^i'cs 
are held at Carrick-on-Sh.iimon, mid (piartcr s.'^sidns at 
Billiuainure, Carrick-oii-Shumon, and .M-inorliamiltoii. 
There are two poor-law unhui> in the county and [lo^tioIl^ 
of other three. The county is witliin the Dublin inilitaiy 
district, and there are barrack'^ at (.’.urick-oii-Shauiion. it 
is in the dioceses of Iviliiioro :ind Ardiigli. In the Iri'*!! 
House of Commons two members wire returuptl for the 


and, altlifjiigli after the .'irrival of the EnglKdi it was luiitfMl to 
Koseoiiimon, Uk* U'ltom ks leiiiaincd jiractically iiidepeiident till tin* 
reign of Elizahetli, J^arge eonliHcation.s took |»lac»* in tU(j o of 
Kli7ah.*lli and Janus I., in the Croiiiwelliaii period, and i the 
Revolution of IriSS-M). 

There are “druidical " leinaiiis near Feiiagli and at ladteily.in, 
and ini[Miitant iimn.istic imiis at (’reevelea near the with 

sewial antiijin- iiioiniimiil.s, and at Firriagli in the Jtiisli of 
I Keii.igh. Then- u i', an irMj.oi taut Kr.nu'iscaii friary at .laiiicstow ii. 

I Tire aMieys (d Mofiill, Aiiu.mIiiH', and hrunih’a.se have hci n cmh- 
I \erted into paii-Jl < iilin Ip--. \iiiong the rnorr Ijolahle old 
I ai’i* t r ia»in k'-i li.ill .it hiiti'i.di.iijc, now in iniiis, Alaiioi haiuilton 
j Castle, Oil-Mil. iil\ \i I y i \t. lint imw jUi» in inin.s, and (.'a-jtle 

j ilolin nil iiii i-land in Coiijli m. 

TJki^ANl), l.ivi.wi), (ii- L\^i.(tM)E, John (r. iriTiG- 
L>.)2), a f.uiuni'; I'ji'di-.h nnt \ , wms l)'»rn in Linidoii 
toWiiiils tlie ido^e ol tin; n-imidt llcniy VfL From St 
raul's Sidio.il, wh'Tii he w a Aiioiieht ii]» under Lily, tho 
faniou.s giainm.iniin, lie |»:i--ed In ( Ini.-t's (’ollege, (.Cam- 
bridge, und thein-e to All S-iiiIA (. oll.-Lic, Oxford. After 
re-'iding lor .-e»m lim * in L.iiis, h.* ntimictl to Kngland, 
and bec.inn^ cli i[)l liii tn Ifnirv \‘ 1 1 i , w lio :ip[M)inted liim, 
in 15.‘)n, to tin* id l’(/p(liri-j, in fin* liinreln-s of 

(.‘alais, made. Inni hi- libiaiian, .ind iii 1 '•-•d ••ommI.s''ioncd 
him U's “ kind’s .inti'jM.ny, ' w It h pnw ei tn .-i-.ik h tor lomuds, 
maiiu-eripts, and n-lic^ n}' aiilnpiit^. in all the cathedrals, 

, abbi‘\ and |»i i'n i'-N (d Ln-.;1ind. Af*i (ij'diii'/l\ lie 
set ont nil .1 (oiir wlin li l.i-|i .1 -iv \i .u and albndi <1 him 
m.iti'ii.ils Inr .-Indy dniinj tl’-' ii'inannb i id’ In-' life. On 
Lis reCmi in 15 12 In* \s.i-> n-w.inb.d by tin* kin-g with the 
reel or V (d* I la I.-v* ia OxtnriMdie 1513 Lebienniea 
canoii of Kinu s (’olh ae (now ('hu-t (.'hmi h), (.)\fijid. and 
aliout the Mine time a j.rei». inlai y f Sili-bin). la*hind 
iiow' withdii‘w to lion--* in tli< psiidi oi St Mielni'l le 
(^luern**, l.nudon, and (bs-ded hiin-ill' e.\elu''ivcly (o tin* 
die»‘.-.1ing of hi^ intoiinatioii. In 1517 he fell into a .state 
of in.s.inity, which continued until liis litatli on the 
A I nil 1552 
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county aiul two for the buroiiglis of O.irrick-on-Sh imnni 
and Jamestown, but at tho union the borougli.s wen? 
disfranchise J. In 17G0 the jM)[)uLition wus 2G,1 12, 
which ill 1821 hud increased I o 12-1,78.5 and iu 1811 lo 
155,309, but in 1861 had dimini.^hed to 104,711, in 1871 
to 95,562, and in 1881 to 89,79.5, of whom 44,777 were 
miles and 45,018 were females. The total number of 
emigrants from the county between 1st Mtiy 1851 and 
3lst December 1880 was 43,186, a percentage of 11 -2 to 
tho population in 1861. Tn 1880 the rate of marriages 
per 1000 of estimated population was 2'6, of birtlis 22*1, 
and of deaths 15*9. The populiition is almo.st Luitirely 
rural, tho only town being Carrick-on-Shannon, with a 
population in 1871 of 1442. 

Jliatoryand AiUiqnitiea.-^’\nvh'ut\y tlu^ eiitiir (’oniiiiTherdi riug 
on Lough Erne, including Fcrinaii.igh and (’avan, was, accmdiug 
to Ptolemy, occupied by the Erdini. Aftci wards, ahneg w if h i \iv:ni, 
Leitrim fortnod part of tho territory uf Ihciriiy or lirenny, wliirli 
Wa.s divided into tw'o prinoipiilitit'.s, of wliicli Leitrim und»*i the 
narrm of Hy Bruin- BrcHiiy or Brcnny funned the we.^'tern. Froii. 
tllM fact that for n lung time it wa.s po.sse.s.sed ly the O'lJoiirks, 
deseendants of Roderick, king of In land, it was akso e.ilh-d BnUny 
O'Rourk. In the 12th century Tiornnii O’Hoiiik was oxpelteil 
from tho govomment by the princes of l..ein.ster mid Connanghf, 
vut he wiw afterwards ruiuBtatod ^^y Tuiiough, king of Ireland, 


LI'.LAND, doiix (1691 17(‘iii), a iM.l.-niical tlimlogian 
: of the century, was bmii at WiLiii, L.inca-'liirc, iu 

: 1691, and wa> educated in Diil lii], where lie made such 
; pnagn-ss in theological and other .'■(wdiis flia^ in 1716, 

i without having attemled any eolli u«* or Imll, he was 
I uj»pointed first as'^i-'t-int and atti-rwanhs sole ]>a^ti)r of a 
’ congregatiiui of 1 5i'*'by.ei laii'. in N«*w Low. 3 his olficc 
he continued to till until liis ih itli on J inuaiy 16, 17td). 

Jjt*Lnid’s liist I’lMi' '1''^ w . ^ i /' f' ■ <‘f' C/iri>ti'i!i{f;f A’l'A.V- in 

r(’]*iv to ’riiid.ir^ f''/.' s' . .'s fi ./ '»s ///'* i't'niti '</ , u w .is sui'- 
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Bhmm fr<m the SUitc cf Uclitjion in the Ancicitt ITcatkm World. [ 
Discourses o?i various .SuhjectSt with a Life prcljxfd, was published j 
posthumously, 4 vols. y\o, 1768-89 ; also a Lfc by lluddcsfonl, 
1772. 1 

I 

LELEOES wsis tlio name applied to an early race or set ! 
of races aroiiml the .Egean Archipelago. The name occurs ' 
in Lena alia, Acarnania, .Etnlia, l*hocis Loeris, Ha*otia, 
Megara, Liicnuiu, Elis, the islands of the /Egcan, the 
Troad. :ind Caria. Tt is hardly possible to suppose that a 
single race w.i> to be found in so many widely separated ' 
localilii's. Herodotus identities the Lcleges with the I 
CariaiiN saying that the ancient name of that race was 
Leleg'^s, w hereas Pau^anias ihsdaros that the name Leleges ; 
was yainger, and Atlien.eus in. ikes the Leleges serfs of the ; 
Carians. Ilnmer introduces Im)1!i I.eleges and Cariaiis as 
distinct peoi»les in alli.ince with 'rroy. The fcuiner have a 
king Altes and a city Pedasus. Strabo counts the Leleges 
and the Carians liitfercnt raci s iiitenningled that they 
were often identified. Poth in Loucadia and in Laconia 
the story runs that the autochtlmnous inhabitants weio 
the Leleges, whereas in Messeni i the Leleges wore an 
immigrant race who had founded l'\lus. They were saiil 
to be the ancestors of the Taphiaus and Tcleboans, two 
seafaring and [»iratic races. Tlio (udy view as yet ad\ance»l 
w’hich introduces any unity into tliese scattered notices is 
that of Curtins. According to hiic. the nanio Leleges 
represents ratlicr a .stage in historical dcjvelopnient than a 
single race. The name occurs alway*^ in the coast Ikr.tls; 
and in the early stage of (^rock history, when the simple 
barbarous trib»-s of older stock w’cre stimul.it ed to the tir.-'t 
beginnings of progie-^s ami ciiilizitiou by tin •4p[)earince 
of foreign manners on their sliore, the mixed ra» e of 
immigrants and natives was called Lelegis. It is the 
almost universal opinion that the whole of the dv-cem 
coast lamis wc*ro occn[iied by homogeneous tribi*s of Aryan 
stock ; on this viewv then the l.clcges, /.e ^ as Strabo already 
maintained, the o/i.m/ jciuvMait <iiie of the fn^t 

stage.s of these original tiib<*s in tlie patli of ci\ ili/ation. ' 
Accounts which cniiin.-jt the Leleg»*.s with I^'uNpt may be 
detinitely rejected as faluiluus. 

See I)«'iriiliiig, C.jiti'is, r,,,,i fi; i. ; Tlni*'’., i. 1; 

Iliwlf X. 1-9; Sli.il'-i, ].|». ']'!], :i7J, ♦•mi. Ibio*!., i. 171; 

Puusaii., i. :j 9, 6 ; At’.* :i., vi. 

LELEWEL, Jo icHiM '^'■>1), Pnli.-h historian, 

was born at Wai'.tw in 17Sd. His i’aiuily came from 
Pru^.sia in the e.irly pait of lli-j I'^tli cerUMiy ; his grand- 
father was ai'}>ointed pli\ J. ian t » the kin^ then 

reiiminijr, and his fatlier e.lU‘^^ll hiui^' ll to bo naturali/ed 
as a pDli^h cili/eii. 'J'he original toini of the name n['[»cars 
to have been Loelliell'el. From hi^ cMili'‘.’'t childhood the 
fntuio hi.-'turian .showed liis fondness for books, fn the 
year b'^07 we find hi in tcacln;!’ in a .seho-)! at Kizeniifiiiec 
in Vf.l.wii i, and in L'^ll profes.-or of lii-toiy at Vilna, a 
post \\!:.. !i hv jjiiirfod in 1S20 for a four \(‘ar.V di-'cliargc of 
the -iij,' .it the uni\ei>ity of Wai.-aw, but ictiiinod 

to it in I'Jl Hi' h‘c-tiin*s enjoyed great j»o[)ula!ity, and 
the <iiith.i-i .-m 1* it for him by the .students is .shown in 
he.iut'.liil I'l; > ffl to him Ijy Mickiew'icz. ihit 

this veiy cir. m id'', him obnoxious to the Jtussian 

Goveninu rif, and .it \ ilna Xovo^iltzev wa.s then all-pow'er- 
fuL LL'lew ;] w.js i.-iijiAcd fiom lii.s profo.s.sor.«>}ii[», ami 
returned to Wai . iw', where he w.as elected a dc[mty to 
the diet in l.'^ii'j. He joimd the revolutionary move- 
ment with ••nth. I i.i-ni, but wa.s tliroiiglioiit deficient 

in eiuTiry, and, in !;•!, altincigii tlie emperor Nicholas 
distinguished liiin a- (Ui * of th'- most dangeroms rebels, 
he-dil not appe.ar to ad^.Int:lgf; as a man of action. 
On tlie suppres.-ifiii of ih** o i»* lli«in ho* made hi.s w'ay in 
dbguise to Germany, ami -nb'.eipjently reached Paris in 
1831. There, however, he w'as not allowed to stay long. 


as the Government of Louis Philippe ordered him to quit 
French territory in 1833 at the request of tho Russian 
ambassador. The cause of this expulsion is said to have 
been his activity in writing revolutionary proclamations, 
lie now repaired to Brussels, where ho for a time lectured 
on history at the university, but was from some cause or 
other compelled to abandon his occupation. Lelewel spent 
se\eral years in Brussels in great poverty, barely tsarning a 
.scanty livelihood by his writings. He died in 1861 at 
Paris, whither he hail removed a short time previously. 

liL'lowt‘1 was an imli*f.ili^aMo man of letters. He was of a simple 
mistiTi* chaicu ter, and t»t tin.* sli ictcstproluty — in short, of an anthino 
tyju*, one of tin' f» \v nn n wln» have loved lenriiing for its own sake. 
Mis litovarv aelivily was enonnoiis, extending over tho period from 
the ** Kddii Sknndinawsk.i " ol 1M)7 to the* Mtf/rqphie drs Arabes, 

2 vols., Paris, ls;M. .Many of his works arc oouccrnecl with Polish 
IdsiDiy, yet he by no nn aiis confined himself to it. Thus he has 
wiilteii (»ii tin* tiadi* ol v’.iiM li.igc, on Pytljcfts the early geographer, 
and (tu imniLsinar u misinatiquc du Moycn Age, Parks, 

l.‘?;jrs 2 vids. ; F.fndis y u nu'^nut Hi'U.s.soIh, 1840). One of 
his most iinjKnlant |nil»luiiliimr WiisZ<t fjcographic du Moycn Age, 
Ihussels, l.s;»0 r>2, with ail atlas of lifty ]»late8 entirely engiuved by-, 
himself, for he rightly at la lied such importance to the aceuracy'l 
of his maps that In* w'onld n(d- .'dhiw' them to ho executed by ttny\\ 
ime ••kse. His works on iNdish history are nioiuimeiitnl ; they have V 
h. t'ii collected into a sciiJ*-! under tho title Fo/ska, dzieje i rzeezy] 
/ J mximtriiiiruuc .d’olainl, her llistoiy and Ail'nirs Surveyed), nub- 
Iislic'l at Po>»*i., IxiS. in ‘iu vols. He had intended to have 
wiitteii .1 iomph*te hisiitry of tin; eoiintvy on an cxten.sive scale, 
hut n**vei n(‘« om]tlis}ii d tin- task. His method is (diowii in the littlo 
liiMmy ot I’ol.iinl. first j.iihlished at Warsajv in Polish in 1.S23, under 
til * title Ikicjc Folsl /, and :i Iterwanhs almo.st lewrittcn ill the 
(A* ]»uhlLslied at l\ii is in 2 vols. in 1844. Tw'o other works 

on l\/iish history whieh may hi* especially mentioned are an edition 
of the •*('hronicle(*t .Matthew of Cholewa'’ ami “Ancient Memorials 
ol I’nlish J^iegislation *’ (AAo ;// usfoir pnlskich iroazotcieckich), AVhilo 
en.phvNt d inthe univi r.sit y hhraiy of Warsaw he studied hihliography, 
ami the fiuits of his l.ihoiii.s maybe seen in his Bibliogr a Jicznych 
Ksii'i d>r<,j4' (A ( nnple of piooks Oil P»ihliogpaphy) 2 vols. 8vo, 
Viin.i, 1 ^28 -26. 'I’lnj eharaetenstics of belew’el as an historian are 
go at ies(*areh ami power tt> draw' inferences from lus facta; his stylo 
IS too ofren eareh-ss, :in«l his narr.itive is not. picture.sque, but his 
. xpie.'-nms are fie«|nently teise and im isivi*. He has left valuable 
ni.it* lials thr a just .-omin i lieiision of his career in liis antohiogmphy 
(Jz/r* ////// fs //ht/r i:r<<ntrrhr3 and Inquiries on Fulish • 

Mnlft /*S *. % 

l.KLV, Siu I^KTKK (1017 1080), a celebrated painter, 
w’as born ut Soost, Wcstpliiilia, in 1617. His father, a 
militury captain and a iralivu of Holland, W’aa originally 
called V.ui dur Vacs ; lliu nickname of Le Ly3 or Lely, 
by which ho w’a-i generally known, was adopted by his son 
a.s ii proper sunranic. After studying for two years under 
iVdcr du (iiebber, an arti.st of r.oiiio note at Haarlem, Lely, 
induceil by the piitronugu (»f Charles 1. ter the fine arts, 
removed to England in 1011. There* he at first painted 
historical .siibjei is and landscape; and ho soon became so 
eminent in hi» prufes.-,iuii a.s to be employed by Charles 
paint hi.'* [»mtniit .shortly after the death of Vandyck. H 
afterwanl.s portrayed (Voniwcll. At the Restoration hi 
goniu.s and gentlemanly inanner.s won tho favour of Charles 
I f., wli*> made him liLs state painter, and afterwards knighted 
him. He formed u famou.s cullection, the best of his time, 
eonlaining drawing.^, ])rint.s, and [laintings by the best 
musteTH ; it sol 1 1 by auction for no less than jE26,000. His 
I great e.xanijile, however, was Vandyck, whom, in some of 
hi.s mt>.st .siicco.sful pieces, he umost rivals,,; Lely’s paint- 
ing.s are carefnlly linislied, w^arm and clear in colouring, 
and animated in de.^ign. The graceful posture of the heads, 
the delicate rounding of tlio hands, and the broad folds of 
tho drai»crie.s tire mlmirod in many of his portraits. The 
: eyes of the ladies are drowsy with languid sentiment, and 
allegory of a rommoriplace sort is too freely introduced, 
lii.s mo.st farnoii.s work is a collection of portraits of the 
ladie.s (if the court of Charles IL^ preserved at Hampton 
■ Court, and known by the title of the Windsor Beauties. 

, (Jf his few historical pictures, the best is Susannah and the 
; Elders, at Burleigh Housq. ^.His Jupiter and Euroj^r 
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the duke of Devonshire’s collection, is also worthy of note. I 
Lely was • nearly as famous for crayon work as for oil-' 
painting. Towards the close of his life be often retired to 
an estate which he had bought at Kew. Ho died of 
apoplexy in London (the Piazza, Covont Garilrn) in 1680, 
and was buried in Covent Garden Church, wliere’a m<»nu- 
ment was afterwards erected to his memory. Pepys 
characterized Lely in a few graphic words a mighty 
proud man and full of state." The painter married an 
English lady of family, and left a son and daughter, who 
died young. His only disciples were (heenhill and Ilncks- 
^ horn ; ho did not, however, allew ilniiu to obtain an insight 
into his special modes of work. 

LE MANS. See Mans, Lk. 

LEMBERG Le(mber(j\ also Lenihvrtj or Ldwt^Hhun^y 
Polish, Lwow ; Lat., X<?o;)o/?x), the C}i[»ital the Austrian 
crown-land of Galicia, and according to nopulation the 
third city of Austria-Hungary, lies ISO uiilv^east of (Vacow 
and 60 miles from the Kussinii frMitier. The hollow of 
the Sarmatian plateau, in which the tonn is .sitaate<], is 
about 1000 feet above the sea-level, aiid, as drained by the 
Peltew, a tributary of the ling, belongs t > the Irasin of the 
Vistula. The Loweiiburg pr(»[>er or C.i^tle Hill ri.ses to 
1300 feet. Tn the early [)art (»f tli [••esint century 
Lemberg would have been (ie.Ncribed a a siiiill fortified 
place, with a number of l!irg(*. villages lu the immediate 



N Vhiu or 

vicinity; but the fortifications were tiMiisformcd into 
pleasure grounds about 1811, and the villiigt‘s have gradii^ 
ally changed into suburb and town. The old city pro- 
per occupies only about 60 acres; the suburbs extend 
over 12 square miles. During the ^fith and 17tli centuries 
the most striking feature of Leiuberif was the innnense 
number of its ecclesiastical buildings, and it still [»ossesses 
among the rest a Qreek^patholic, a Ronnui Catholic, and 
an Armenian cathedral." The rliurch of the Dominicans 
(an imitation of the Karlskireho at Vienna) contains a 
^onument, by Thorwaldsen, to the countess Joseplia 
Borkowsko. Lemberg is the seat of a university, founded 
in 1784 by Joseph II., and restored by Francis f. in 1817 ; 
and in the national institution founded by Ossolinski it has 


a noble library of books and manuscripts, and valnablo 
antiiiuariari and scientific collections. The lingui.-itic 
heterogeneou.sness of the population requires the rnuinten- 
anco of three separate gymnasiums, — for the Poles, tho 
Germans, and the lliitlienians re.spectively ; and there are 
besides two normal (•(»! leges, a dijaf and dumb instiliition, 
and a blind asylum. Imlustrially and corn menially 
Lemberg is a more iiiqmii.irit city than Cracow; it lja.s a 
chjinibiT of trade and comint u-e, and among the leading 
articles (if manufacture ,ire Hour, beer, vinegar, oil *if roses, 
and inat«-ht*s. '1 )m‘ poiuilaticn Jm-, iru'reasefl fnmi 87,101) 
in 1869 to 1 10,'2.’»0 in 1,-si). At the baiiier date U\,'2r)i 
weie Itomau Catholics, 'Jj’ijfi'.* I Jews, and 1",40G ({reek 
Ciitliolics. 

LiMipnli-j ^^as tbiei.h 'I 1 ).v ti*-- [)ii!iee n.iaicl 

for Ill's Mill l.ri). 1* i(»m • . 1 - iiiiii ! Ip- ( lir.it, \N !in I- ij.IiuimI It in l.'J 10, 
il t,|)n M.igdi'ltiii vr icjlii - . hpI Imi ‘iliMf-'t t^\ (f himJ H d years 

tin* [iiil'lic rf< old-, wt-r. IvPpi inn. lijMi!. I )ai iii:;; 1 1n- \\ lndr ju-rioil 
of poli.sli sujueiii.e \ it \\,t^ .1 Mil. t iiiij.ui 1 lilt ciU. aiid Ml'ler the 
f:ill t)f ( ‘oil'll. iMtiii'ilde it ;it!y •!< |..|m -i ]* , li id-- with tie- Eiist-, 

III 1‘U.S Mild It w.c l.e'.ir g d l.\ ll,. I I;., nel ill jur'j }»y 

tlui 'rulk.s. ( liMi'lcs X 1 1 . of .Sw'dfii t.jj«tm«d It ui liUl. Ill IMS 

it \VM‘* iMiiiihardi-iL 

LKMML\({, a i-m.i!! animal bidonging to tlic order 
Ihuhnitht^ family ami >ublamil\ or 

voles, uf whieli the common water rat ami sliurt-tailed field 
mouse of Knglaml are membns. It is the Inninm^ 

((..init.) of most moth 111 zooloeieal systi ms, the Ij uumin 
iftn'fjir of 1 )i.-.sm.ii(‘.^t aiid .^ome otliei authors. In both 
size and eulmir diHeient s[U‘ciiii‘.*iis vaiy considerably, but 
its usual length i.s about live inehos, and its s«dt fur 
yellowisli-browii, marked with .s[Miti of ilaik brown and 
black. It has a .short, luumh.d lu-ul, obtii.se muzzle, .small 



t.iMiiiini!/ 


bead-like eyes, ami ‘hoit loumh d eats, nearly concealed by 
the fur. The tiil is May .sliort. ddic feet are sin. ill, i .acli 
with tivo el.iws, those ot the I'lio feet stroiigesi, and fitted 
fur .seialehiug ami iliL'giuLC. d he u-m I dw elling pi ce oi 
the lemmings is in the liieli lands or fells of the great m.lial 
niountaiii chain ot Norway and Swaaleii, tri'in the M)nt}!ei'ii 
branches ot the Langtjeldene in (diristian>.iiui .''lift to 
North (Aqa* and (lu* \’aiMUgerfjor(l. South t>f the 'me 
circle, they are, under ordinary circiim.stama (X' lns.vely' 
oontined to tlie pi it 'aus covered with dw.iit' l-iich n-.d 
junipe’’ above the coniter ri*gion, tlnuigU in iiom.so amt 
anti in Finmarkeii they occur in all .suitable h>culilioa 
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down to tbo level of the soa. The nesfc »s forAed under a 
tussock of grass or a stoiic, and coustmeted of short dry 
straws, and iisuiilly lined with hair. Tiie number of young 
in each is generally live, sometimes only three, 
occasion alh seven or eight, and at least two broods arc 
produced annually. Their food is rntirely vegetable, 
osin’i’iiilly grass roots and stalks, shoots of the dwarf bircli, 
reiuilLMu* liclu ns, and iiiossc'^, in st'areh of uhich they form, 
in winter, long galleries through the turf or under the 
SHOW', riiey are ^e‘'lle^>. coiiragoims, and pugnac-ious little 
animals. When suddenly disturbed, instead of trying to 
Os'.Mpe they will sit upiight, with their back against a stone 
or other coign of vantage, lils>ing and showing light in a 
very determined imiiiiier. 

The cirenmstanee wliii li has given more poiailar interest j 
to the lemming than to a host of t)ther s[»eeies of the same i 
order of animals, and has ju^tilied its Irealni' iit in a 
set)arate article in this work, is Unit certain districts of the 
cultivated lands of Norway and Sw’edeii, where in oidmarv 
circum-tances they are quite unknown, are uccasional]\ and 
at very uneertaiii intervals varying from five to twenty or 
more years, literally lU’erriin by an aimy of tliese little 
caviitures, whii'h s^eiddy and slowly advance, alw.i\> in the 
same direction, and ri‘gardl(‘^s of all obstacles, swimming , 
across streams and even lakes of several miles in bn^a 1 th, 1 
and C'nunittiiig eon>iderable devast. ition on their liii'*. id 
march by the tjuintily ()f food they consiinii'. in their 
turn they are |)nrsned and b iiM^si'd by erowals ol be:ivi.>, 
and birtls (»t prey, as bear^:, w’ohes, foxes, <lo'^s, wild ca^'^, 
stoats weasels, eauh*^, hawks, anil owls, ae.l in*\ei .sp.iicd 
by man ; e\eii the domestic aiiimds not usually oudace- 
ous, as ciitle, )ats, and leindrer, '’n* .Mid to join in ifie 
•clcstinrtioii, staiiqiiiig them to the gmund with tlieir teet, 
and even eatiiiLf tlnir b.uliev. Numbers aNo die tioiii 
diseases jirodueed ii[»['ai lIiiIn liuin o\ er\ lowdiiig. None 
ever V'diirn by tli.* couise l-.y wdindi tliey came, and tin* 
4 )riwar I m ir.-h ol the .-urvivors ne\er ee.ist's until they 
read] tie* .sei, into whieh they ]tliin':e, and swimming 
onwards in tim sam • dinction a- !.► tore p- risli in the 
wave'. Tli- 'e i-xti n-idamy and sudden niq-eaianets of 
vast bo. lies of 1 fin<l iheir 'Uil'uI a Ii:ii»it of 

]»ersi.st *!itl V I'Ur 'ii! ‘j the siMe‘"nwaid conr^* ot migiation, 
have 'jiveii ns.- t , ^ .iImli-. .q.'-i ul it ions, li..m the aneieiit 
belied of ili • NUrw. ^im [.' .i mt s, shind in by tdlaiis 
Mairri'i', til it tie \ f.dl dow n li'-iii tli-' e' aids, to tin* almost 
equally unten il.le li\ potle -o. inj. ni..ndy maintained by 
the hit ' Mr W. I). (huteh, thit they an* aetiriL: in tliese 
inigiaMi'n-. in obedii-nee to mi ii.-tnot inheiiteil tioni Mistly 
ancient limo-, and aie ''Ull .^e koi/ tli-* e .ULO-ui d home in 
the Mibiii'-ig'd Atl iiiti.s, to whieh their ance-tor.s of the 
Mioct‘ra* p-*iiod were wont to ie-i.it wh, n dineii Ironi their 
ordin irv dw elling [ilaci-, by ciow.liuj i-r - Mieity of food. 
Tlie piiivipil really ascciLaiiied tat- I'-j-oding tliese 
iiii_u’it ion-i, ,1s st.it* d by .Mr ib (’'-Ihlt ‘ 1 % f,/ (f/>' 

m \i)l. xiii. p. -‘‘••ni lobe a.s 

follows, Wh'-n any eonibinat ion of cirennistanecs has 
occM-i- iH'mI an iie-n.-asi* of the iiiimbeis of thi lemininffs in 
tlieir opliniiy dwellirnr plafov, impelh-d by tin* n-tlcss or 
iiiigi ly in-tinet [»osM.*"ed in a Ic-ss (le\elo[ied d*-jiei* by 
so 111 I'ly "I their eongen- i.-, a movement takes pi. ice at llie 
edge of ^h'- ‘ h v.if.-d [d.iteaii, and a initiation towards tie* 
lower lNiiiL{ land b- jfin'*. Tlie whole body jno\e., t«,i-wanl 
slowl\, ai iVs ad'v.tn.’iiiL' in the same general ilireetimi in 
wJiieli they i.riLfiijall'v .-t ilt'd, but follow irig more or Ic.-.s the 
Course of the rn'er v-dh y-. d’liey only travel by night ; 
and, staving ill coniri-id.il jiliecs for eoiisider.ible periods, 
with iiuaccustoninl abnnd.ince ol j-iovender, notwitlistaml- 
iiigull tin* (le.strueti\e intbiences to wliieli they are exposed, 
they multiply ex'-e-'sivL-ly during tindr journey, having still 
iTii^re numerous familicb and more frequently than in their 


usual homes. The progress may last from one to three 
yeai-s, according to the route taken, and the distance to be 
traversed until the sea-coast is reached, which in a country 
so surrounded by water as the Scandinavian peninsula 
must be the ultimate goal of such a journey. This may be 
either the Atlantic or the Gulf of Bothnia, accoixling as 
tlio migration has commenced from .^he west or the east 
side of the central elevated plateau. Those that finally 
[lerish in the sea, coinmitting what appears to be a 
\oluntary suicide, are only acting under the same blind 
impuk^e whicli lias led them previously to cross smaller 
pieces of waiter with safety.'^ Further information .about 
the inigratiiuis of the lemming wull be found in Mr Collett’s 
paper referred to above, and also in those of Mr Crotch in 
the .same volume. (w. II. F.) 

LEMXOS w.is an i.sland in the iiortliern part of the 
.Egeaii Sea, mi^walled by the inhabitants Limnos. The 
Italian form of the name, Stalimene, i.c,, c? tt;f Ayfivov, is 
not u.'^ed in the* i.sland iTself, but is commonly emidoyed in 
geographical work;. I’lie island, which belongs to Turkey, 
is of considerable si/e: Pliny says that the coastdine 
lueasiind ll‘_fl linmaii miles, and tJie area has been 
c.stiinaUd .it loO square mill's. Great part of it is 
iiioiiiitainous, but some very fertile valleys exist, to culti- 
vate which two ihoiwiiid yoke of oxen are employed. The 
hill .>idi‘s nlbu'd p.i.sture for *jn,0()() sheep. No forests exist 
oil the. i.sland ; all the weiul wliielr is used is brought from 
till.' lo.ist of Ibamielia or from Thasos. A few mulberry 
and fruit tnis grow, but no olives. The inhabitants 
inindjer about 2‘J,n00, of wlioni 2000 are Turks and the 
iV't (Jreek';. The cliief towns are Kastro on the western 
coa.st, with a piqailaiion of *1000 G reeks and 800 Turks, 
and Miiilios on the southern coast. Kastro possesses an 
excellent harbour, and is the seat of all the trade carried 
on with the i'^lainl. Gri'uk, English, and Dutch consuls or 
etai'uliir agents were tormerly stationed there; but the 
whole traile is now in Greek liaiids. The archbishop of 
J.einiioN and Ai Strati, a small neighbouring island with 
2i)00 inhabitant';, re.'ides in Ksnstro. in ancient times 
the inland was sacred lo llc[»lia.stiis, who as the legend 
' tells fell on Leiniios when Ins father Zeus hurled him hcad- 
• Img out of Ol^mpii.s. 'This tale, as well as the name 
.Eilial ia, snnieiimes ajiplied to it, points to its volcanic 
character. It is .said that lire occasionally blazed forth 
fioni Ml isychhw, one of its mountaims ; and Pausanias (viii. 
,‘b*5) relates that a .small island called Chryse ofl' the 
Lemiii.'in coast was .swallowed up by the sea. All volcanic 
; action is now extinct. 

Ttif most famnii.^ i»if)din t of Lcmiio-jisthc medicinal carlh, whicli 
is .still ii'if'tl liy tlir iiativrs. At oiic time it wjus popular over 
« W'sirMi Kuro|M* iimh r tin* mime fn'nt ifujillata, Tliis iiaim*, like 
' tin- toM'k Ajfuvia i.s di iived lioiii the fitninj) imprrssod 

1 oil «;i. li pe i riif flu* • ill 111 ; in ain'iciit timc.s the stHiiqi was tlie head 
ot Aitimi'.. Til*' 'rinks m*w lielicxc that a va.se. of IhLs earth 
1 il< '.ii<»\-. lli<‘ i tliM t of :iriy ]«oisoii ill link from it.,— u belief which the 
;i?n n iit-i ait.i' In d nitlii i to the i-irtli fioiii Cane KoliaH in Attica, 
thih-ii v.riii to .'•i*c I he di;(giiig Up of tliis curtii (sci? Kuhn, Medic, 
(/r. xii. \ri v/ ) ; mi one ilay in each year a priestess per- 

foiiiH d tin* dm- 11 n iiionli's, and a waggoii-loud of earth was dug out. 
At tin* pH-i nt tiiin* the day .srh'i lcd is the 6th of Aiigu.st, thc^feast 
of t’hiist tin* ."'.i\ii»nr. Jlotli the Turkish hodja and the Creek 
yai' -it an* ]in*>»‘nt to iM ifoim tin* !icci'.s.sary eeremonics ; the W’holo 
Jiroi I -.s taki'S id.iri; hrfore d. lybn ak. ’ The earth is .sold by ajiothe- 
raii»*s in st.impid mliiral hi ii ks. The hill from which the earth is 
•lug i-. .1 div monml, \oiil of v<*gi*tutioii, bei?ide tlio vijlage of 
Kot'ihino'., and about two hmii.s from the silo of llejihiestia. The 

i*arili was l••lll'-ld^•ll d in nnrii*nt 1 i mesa care for old festering w'ounds, 
and for tin* biir of poisonous snakes. "f 

'1 In* mini'* I.cmnoK is .said by ] I oeatauis (ff/-!. Steph. Byz.) to havo 
been a title ol V) hide nmo’.g the Thracians, and the earliest inhabit- 
ant.'- :in* .s.iid to luive been n Thracian Irihe, called by the Oreeks 
.‘siiitn-s, /.<!., “the robbers.” According to a famous legend the 
I women were nil deseiiiid by their husbands, and in revenge murdered 
every limn on the i.slnml. From this barbarous net, the oxpressKW 
LiMiuiian deeds, became proverbial. The Argonaut# 
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fandlng soon after found only women in tbn island, imbMl 
over by Hypsipyle, daugliter of the oM king Tlioas. From the 
Argonauts and the Lcnmmii woinoii were deseeiided the race called 
Miuyie, whose king Euiieii.s, son df Jason ainl Hypsipyle, sent wine 
and provisions to the Greeks at Troy. The Minyie \v<'re oxpelle«l 
by a Pelasgian tribe who came from All i<*a. The iiistoiieal element 
underlying these trudilions is juohahly that the original Tlirai iaii 
people were gradually hroiighl into ronimiiiiirsilion with the Greeks 
as iiavigatior^ began to unite, the scattered islands nf the /Kg«-;in 
(see Jason); the Thracian iiiiiahitants uerc b.ubaii.ins in <*oiii- 
parison with the Greek inaiineis. The worship of ( 'vlsde was eh.n- 
acteristic of Thrace, whither it spiead fiom A.sia Miinirat a vi-ry 
early period, and U deserves iiriti-<> tli.it, n\j»sipylr Mini AlNiina 
(the name of one of the chief tow As) im* Aiii:i/nn namt*s, which are 
always connected with Asiatic ( 'yhi le-woi-^liip. (’Mining dewn to a 
better authenticated peri(»d, we tind llnil I.minos \\,is mnipiereil hy 
Otanes, one of the geinTal.s »4‘ H.iiins 1 1 \ st:is|i.*s ; hut was so«ni 
reconquered hy Miltiades, the IvimhI of tin* Thia<‘i.in ( 'ln‘r.soin*'.r. 
Mil tiades afterwards returned to Vtln ns, .md LmiinMn fMiitiniU fl an 
Athenian poss(*ssion till the M:e Mili»ni.u mihmiic ahsMihfil it ()n 
the vicissitinles of its histniy in tin- '.I < 1 . i;.r. si-c Kohlt 1 

ill Mitt hiiil. Jnst. Athmi.y i. p. Tte* h-'iinn'^ d(M*laird it tn-e 

in ly7 nx’., but gave it over in Ih'I i. « ! to Ailn u'^, whn h n taini‘*l 
nominal pos.session of it till tin- wIimIi* oi (Iim- »• \sas m.ide .1 IJoiii.in 
province. A colony of Attic rsi ih'ishrd liy Ffin h-s, 

and ninny inscriptions on the 1 I.md 1 l.iit- to Vtheni.inv AIim 
the division of the einpin*, la-nni'i. <4 ''iiv p.is-^'-O und« i ihe 
Ilyzantiiic eiiiperor.s ; it sh.ned m i 1 h \i iindrs 01 lIi** easlein 
n’oviin'es, being alternately in lii.- |m (lic'k.s, Halian.s -md 

'inks, till finally tin* 'rnrkish Mili.uis ht nne si.'poiin* in tin* 
Aigean. In 147t» the Ven**ti:iii^ sii.'i-dnl oerrnd*-il KidvkiitMs 
or" Kotchinos against a 'J’uikisli e.* ; het in ir»;i7 Ka^^tio w.is 
captured hy the Turks froiii the VmhIi.iiis .ilh i a ge <4 si\t\- 
tline days. Kustro was again I’ -i'gfd tl lin.s,.iiis in 
1770. 

llonuT speaks as if there wi-ii* <4ic town in the ishii’ i called 
Lemnos, hut in Iiistoiieal tini' lin ic w.is no sii» h jdaee. Tin le 
wiu’c two towns, .Myrina, now K.i-lm, nitl Ih idi.e^ilia 4 he l.iU» r 
was the chief town ; it ^ coins aii- j.in-id in < oii-idcMhh* nnnil'' i. lh«* 
types being sniiietimes the Ath< ni.in g<idd< .md liei owl. -vnin.*- 
tinies native religious syml'<»ls, the < .ip^ <4' lie* Hms. mi, Apollo, I't**. 
Few coin.s of Myriiia .are known, 'rii* > In long to tin* p( iio<l <4 Atiie 
oocilputioii, and hear Atlnniiaii \ I' W coins an* aKo kinoMi 

which hear the name, not of citlnr iii\. hni of the wimh* isl.iiel 
Coii/.e was the first to discover tin* 4t< "i llcpli.esti.i, at a ih siuled \ 
]>laci named Faheokastio on tin* im-i immsI. It had once . , 
.s[de!idi(l liarhour, which is jmw lill. d up Its .situation on tin* e.ist 1 
explains why Milliadis altaiked u tn-i wln ti lie t .one fnaii the 
(duTsoiiese. It surreinhred at oiue, win n is .Mmiij.i, with it.s \eiy 
strong citadel hnilt on a perpeinlicnl.n' io. k, -nsl.iinetl a ^iegj*. It 
is said that the shadow i»f Mount Vtho^. kll .it smi-,«*t on .1 hrome 
cow in the agora of Mynn 1 . riinv ^.i\^ llitl \tho .''7 mih', \ 

to the iiortli-we.st ; but the n'.'il di^t.incc is .ihout l<t Kngli.sh miles. 
One h'gciul loealized in Lemnos still iMpmcs noli«e. rinloetetis 
wTis left tlierc by Hie Greeks on llnir \\.i\ to Tfoy ; and there he 
sulTered ten years’ agony from his wonnd« d font, until TIn.s^is and , 
Neoptolenma induced liiiii to .u’l onipaiu I hem to Tioy. He is .sa: I j 
hy Sojilloeh-.s to have lived iieside Moiini lliiin.ens, w hich Jvm Iin Ills j 
{Again, ^ 2t)‘J) makes one of the hiMiim j.oints to ll.i.sh the m w.s i>l j 
Troy’s dowmfiill home to Argo.s. | 

See Rhode, Itrs Ltnnnica’ \ (’oii'e, A’. /s-’ anf ih n Acg, JnsAn 
(where the latest iieeouiit by a skill- d • \c-wilncss is to he found ; 
the jihovo-mcntioned facts alsmt the pn-scnt stale of the island are 
taken from him) ; also Hunt in AValpol. s Tran'N; rii hm du Mans, 
Obsvrratiouft dc pliisintrs singntartf' A ’. , Finl.iv, firrrrr nnd’r 
the Romans \ Von Hammer, fAv nsma.i. /c //7/cv ; liott, </, /. 

Anz.f 18y7. The chief r«*ferenees in .incicnt wiitcisaie It.nd, 1 . 
593 ; V. 138 ; xiv. 229, 4^e. ; Hero<l , i 1 t.") ; Str., pp. 121, 330 ; 
Plin., iv. 23; xxxvi. 13. 

LEMON, the fruit of Citrus Limnuum, Hisso, which 
is regarded by some botanists as a variety of (''itrus maflra^ 
L. The wild »tock of the lonnm tree is a nativn of tlie 
valleys of Kiimaonand Sikkim in the North-West rroviiices 
of India, ascending the mountains^to a height of 4000 feet, 
and occurring under several forms. 

The lemon seems to have been unknown to the ancient 


and subtropical countries. Like the apple ami la nr, it 
Varie.s exceedingly under cultivation. Kisso and iVuteau 
enumerate forty -seven varieties of this fruit, although they 
maintain as distinct the sweet lime, Citras lA nattily Hi^.so, * 
with eight varietie.s, and the sweet lemon, Citrus Lnmia^ 
iti.s.so, wliieli diller only in the fniit possessing an iii. i|dd 
iiistejid of an aeit] juice, with twelve varietie.s. 

The li-mon is mi»re delicate than the orange, altlioiign, 
according to IfuinLuldt, hnth icijiiin; an annnai meaii 
tem[»cr ituMMif t)2 Fahr. I’nlih ■ tluMuange, whicli piesent.-’ 

I a tine ch»^ ■ head ot tlecp gic 11 hdiagc, it fnims a str.iggling 
bu.sh, 01 'inall lire, It) to \'2 In t high, with paler, inoie 
scatter*jl I'-.nc', and slnet niiLiiiMr with >lriip 

^piiic.^ jii tile a.\il-. 'I'Jir iluwei-, wliich po.^'^c.^.s a swiet 
odniu* (jiiite distinct from ih.il ot tin- m'aiige, nir in part 
I hcrma[diroili1e and in [laii the mit-ide id' the 

corolla lia\ing a pnrjdi-li Inio 'Th. liidt, wldelii.- usually 
with a nipple, i.i4i-i-t-, -d nti i lind or [m.'lL 

the hill l.icr I d whudi i' nini.* nr h-- i iiijh finin 1 hr t. niivex 
oil recept icIl-^ iiiiLeiuled in it. a’ d tl .1 whilo inner nnd, 
which i-. .- [»ohgy nnd ih .uIn 1 !>ti 1 * i I n wlud.-nl il-r intc- 
rioi <d‘ tin* tl uit bring Ijlli.d w ith p 11 1 nrliv inatoii*' ti'-.^iic, 
ilivided into about h'li t'l twolw e. n.p n 1 nn ni t .e h gene- 
rally containing twti m tlnn- -» 1 . 1 .-. din* winit inner 

riml varn nincli in thirkiie'-^ in dnl. nt knnU. but is 

never .''O thick as in tin* citnm ■inou^ .m.* niiich 

i more pnditaldi* It) gii>\v tli.m I'lair^e-. du : nut "t ihrir 

keeping prt»j»ertirs, aiel lnnn tin w being h b.d '-e to 
injiiiy tluiing \oyiigr>, the udln.iUon ot Hi.- h n.oii is 

[uvteircil in It.ily \viieir\tr it will -iiceveil. In tlaiup 
valU*\s it i.^ liabli? tt» b* atbirlod by .1 fnngii' talbil 

charbon ’’ [l)t nuitniin uh>ii"i'lt jA ’>'>!• ), tlu .'t' in, 
an«l fruit becoming ci>\t ii tl with a l!acbirli tln-t ’ild-> i- 
.saitl to bt* I’tdncideiit with oi ."iib-i .|iit ni to tlie a^t .rk- i»t 
a siuall oxal broxxn in^t'ci, f /e//.r ^ /b m itAn.u, I., dice.-. 
gu»wn in iln* vh.nlr, .uni n 4 pit*pril\ ixpo'^t tl to nnl'_;]it 
anil ait, "-uller nlt^^t xrhly litnn tlr.-'i >\nn_;mg 

with milk ot liiiir w In n the Maing iii-ct'- .ii’i liatrkid.and 
before thi \ Iiaxc* lixeil tlifiiiselx rs to the [d.mt, -un.' t<»l't‘ 
tlie mov{ ttVr«tual rt‘med\ kimwn .Siij *. tie* \'..ir ]S7o 
thi'- fun di-r,iM‘ has nia«ie griMt riv.iir- In .^n i!\ .:imoiig 
the hinoij and eitioM In ’ ( J.ii ’ i aiiii 

Mi‘'*-ii)a. -M. llenlle atti'dailo-. il,.- jn.xa 

dis tt» llir fart tint lie* grl^w.|'^ Iia\.- 

niinitur.il th gier of f».itilit\ in t!ie tut , ju rmnnng them 
to bf.ir fin rioj'S yi ir atln y I his lo.ss ot 

\italil\ IS III some nirasiiie met bx l'i iltmg healthy scions 
of the Icmtm on the billx*r orange. Inii liu " ''•> giMtletl iKv 
not bear fiuit until tln'X m* t ight or tin years nld. 
j The Icnmn tree is said to be * \r.*.-d:ngly fiiiitfnl, a large 
I one ill Spain or Sieilv lijicnlri: .i-' miiix a-' tbui tlioinsand 

j fi nits in fax oiii\ible MM.soii . In tin- '•ontii ot I'aiiope leiuonst 

: are colleetrtl nn>ic or les^ dining exny moiilli of tlie ye-ar, 

I blit in Sicily the t liief liaixi-t t.ike'; place fitini the tlid t)f 
October lo'tlic cihl ol I trccinber, thit.''e gatliercd dining 
the last twi) months ol In* y» .ir bring ctm.sidered the best 
for keeping ])nrpoM s. ’Me- unit is gathered winie still 
green. Alter collection the linc'^t specimens me jiickttl 
"out ainl packed in ca^^rs, I'ach containing jd-oiit toiir 
mmircti .iml twenty friul<, and also in boXcN, tliire td' 
w’hich are etpi.il to twi» cases, each lemon being ^cp.irat«dy 
packed in I'aper. The remainder, con.sisting of ill sliapeti or 
iiii.sound trnit.s, are re.serxt'tl for the inannf.u tiio' of il.r 


Groeka and llomaiia, aud to have becui introduced by the 
Arabs into Spain between the l‘2tli and I III If centuries. 
In U94 the fruit W'as cultivated in the Azores, and largely 
shipped to England, but since 1838 the exportation has 
ceased. As a cultivated plant the lemon is nuxv met with 
throughout the Mediterranean region, in Spain and Portu- 
gal, in California and Florida, aud in almost all tropical 


essential idl and juice, d’he whole ot tlie sound I nmns 
collected are iiscially \»acked in lH»xes. but those wh.i u- 
not. exported immediately are eaiefnlly pickiil ’ ami 
the luiM^niid oiiesremoxed betxire shipnirnt. 'The » x])oi ta- 
tion is contiiiiied us required until Ajail and ^Iav. I'la 
large lemons with a rougher rind, which aj'pear in tuc 
London market in July and August, are grown at SorrenU^ 
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near Naples, and in this case are allowed to remain on the 
trees until ripe. 

Candied lemon peel is usually made in England from 
a larger variety of tho lemon cultivated in Sicily on 
higher ground than the conunon kind, from which it is 
distinguished by its thicker rind and larger size. This 
kind, known us tlie Sjuulu forego lemon, is also allowed to 
remain on the trees until ripe, and when gathered the fruit 
is cut in half longitudinally and pickled in brine, before 
being exported in casks. Ihfore candying the lemons arc 
soaked in fresh water to leiiinve the salt. Citrons are also 
exported from Sicily in the same Wtiy, but these are about 
six times as expensive as lemons, and a comparatixely 
small (juatitity is sbip[)ed. iiesides those exj>orti*il from 
Messina and Palernu.*, leiiiuns are also ini[HU*tod into 
England to a less exlcnl from the Itiviera of (b noa, and 
from Malaga in Spain, the latter being llu most esteemed. 
Of the numerous varieties the wax lemon, tin? imperial 
lemon, and the (Jaeta lemon are considered to be llio best. 

The Oreek island <d' Andn\s is said to pioduce ten 
millions of lemons annuully ; llie.'-e are. exijorted chieily to 
Constantinople, the lllaek Sea, and the JJanube, realizing 
an av(?rage priie uf tt) I'l, .‘Is. per thousand. 

Until recently the rnited Slates have been large im- 
porters of lemons, at good j«iiees, from the Meo'ifi rraiiean. 
In 1678 ralcrmo e.\*purted -lGd.*.j77 boxes (»f this fruit, at 
()s. 6(1. per box. Owing to increa.-'ed facilitie.s for and 

the hazardous character ••f the trade, the lennais au? now 
chieily ex[iorted by the pro^irietors of .small [)lant:iti»»ns, 
v.’ho, in their eagerness to di>[»ube of the' .'Luck, glut the 
market at Xew York and riiiladelpliia, luid sniiieliaies had 
the speculation a ruinous uue. 

For some yeans pu^t ]t.inons have been extensively 
cultivated in the .south of ( 'alifornia, and the new industry 
will probably alFect the Medilei ran-Mii trade tr) a serious 
extent. In l67t half a million ( \iliforniaii lemons were 
received in San Francisco. Siiue it was found that, with 
a little (‘are in tlui .m-hetion of lln^ .soil, tliese trees cuidd 
be grown throughout the State, they have been planted in 
immense iiumbers, and tlui produce of each tree lia.s been 
f(mnd to bring Iroin .‘ins. to GOs. It lias been esti- 
mated that ill a fewjetr^ the pioduce will be eipial to 
the reciuiremeiits (»f tho I a' iiic ."^tal**- -uid M’erritories, and 
that ultimately tho whole nf the rnitMi States miy be 
fcupfdied with lemons fiom Californ:;*, Jn east Fhu'ida 
al.so, where .suitable land is obtainable at !.*> t«j LM) dollars 
an acre, Ilihuiis, lime-, citron'., and more e-pecially oranges, 
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grains of it From hosperidine it differs in dissolving in potash . 
without alteration. It melts at 275°. . ’ 

Various inodes of preserving lemon juice in small quantities for ; 
modiciiial or domestic use have been suggested. Mr Judicia states ; .' 
that if allowed to deposit and then filtered through paper it keeps 
wtU. Dr Symes recommends heating the juice to 360^ Fahr., filling " 
buttles witli it nt that tem})erature, and immodiatoly closing them 
when perfectly full so as to keep out acce, 9 s of air. Another W'riter'i; \'f 
advises the uddilioii of 10 per cent, of alcohol. Penhaps the most ' 
simple method is to ktnjp it covered with a layer of olive or almond 
oil in a elo.sed ve.ssel lurnished with a glass tap, by which the dear ' 
liquid may he drawn oil* as re(|uirt»d. 

As a cuinnieivial aitiele for use on shipboard as a preventive of 
seurvv, buiion jiiin- is I.ngely cuiisunied. By the provisions of the 
Act of rarliiinicnt ‘M) A: .‘M Vicl. c. 124, § 4, every ship going 
to other coiintiies wljere lemon or lime juice cannot he obtained 
is required to take Miflieieiit to give 1 ounce to ©very member of 
the erew (liiilv. Of tliis juice, it reiiuires about 13,000 lemons to 
\icld 1 pipe (lO.Sg.illoiis). Sieiliiin jui('e in November yitdds about 
U ounces ut crude citih- acid ja r gallon, but only 6 ounces if the fruit 
is collictcd in •‘p.l. 'I’hc t iiulc juice was formerly exported to 
Kiigkiml, and wa.s often aduUeraUd with seu-Water, but is now 
aliiio.st eiilircly rcplacr«l l»y lime juice. It is said, how‘ever, to be 
still an aiticlr of cini.sidcral '.»* export from Turkey, where lemons are 
abundaiitlv grown, to Oot s^a. But a copcentrated lemon juice for 
the inaniil‘.iciun‘ ol j itiir acid is ]>rc pared in considerable quantities, 
cliit'lly at .M(*s.siiiii and ralcimo, by boiling down the crude jui(*^ in 
copper vessels over an o[)eii fire until its si^cific gravity is about 
1 U.SH. srM-n to ti n [•![» s «»f law making only one of concentrated 
hiium juiie. Of till- cniiccnlrateil juice Messina exported in 1377 
kilogiamine.s, \ allied at 2,44(3,996 lire, and ml878 Naples 
expolled it to lilt* \ahie or.t'7t)7. 

la nioii jiiiic lor tills ]tni pose is prspared also from the fruits of 
iinirs .ind Jkrgannit oiaiig«s. It is said to be sometimes adulter- 
ated with Kulpliuru* aeid on arrival in England. 

£i<scno: or Oil of y//07/. — The e.sscntial oil contained in 

till* liiid of tin* leinon aNo oeeurs in comincreo as a distinct article. ' 


it i?> iiianufactiiied • liu lly in Sii-ily, at Reggio in Calabria, and at 
.Mentoiif and Xi<‘c in Fiain e. The small aiiul irregularly slij&ad 
liuits aii‘ ciniilovi'd wliilc still green, in w’hich state the yield 
is gic.iter tl ’ they arc quite ripi‘. In Sicily and Calabrli^. 
the oil is extiacieil :n No\einber and lh‘Ce3iiA|ffi, .US follow's. Sk 
workfiian eiii-tlinr longitudinal slices off eucnlemon, leaving a 
tlin e-eoiinied r.iiir.il eoie ll.^^ iiiga simil) portion of rind at the apex 
and li.i-r. I ^ aie tlicu dividtsl tiuTisvcr&elyand cast on one 

5, and till* of peel i I brow ii in another place. Next day 

piei'es ol i« pnveil of tin ir oil by pr(;.s.sirig four or five 

- .sur« e->uely llie oiUi i .suiface of the peel (zo’st or flavcdo) bent 
;i (on\< .v sli.ipf, ag.iiiKst a Hat sponge belli in the palm of the 
( rt hand ami w i.ip]M d louiid the forefinger. Tho* oil vesicles in 
tlic liiiil, \\]ii( ]i aie niptiiieil more ea.sily in the fresh fruit than in 
tlo* state inwliii h hiiioii.saie i in jiortiai, yield up their oil to the 
s|iong<*, uJiii h when s.ituiatid is .squeezed into an earthen vessel 
fiuni-'liMi with a ']>out and eapubh* of liolding about three pints. 
Attn .1 tune tJ.r nil .^1 j.ai.ites tioin the watery liquid wdiieh accoin- 
p.iiii*-5 it, and is tin n o i .uit' d. By thi.s*[)roccss lour hundred fiaiits 
M. M 9 to 14 ouiii * - nl e. The prisms of l>ulp nro nfteiw'ords 

i\pi*.— **d to o]»lain ]( iiioii juice, and then distilled to obtain tho 
Mii.ill qu.intity of volatih* oil they contain. At Mentone and Nice 
a diffen nl pmris-; i.s ailojitcd. The lemons arc placed in im 
O ut Hr it /u’ffurr, a .^hallow* ba.sin of pewter about SJ inches in 
diameter, liaMiiga Iip for poining on oil© side and a closed tube 
at the bottnni about inches long and 1 inch in diameter. A 
numlH'r of .'^toul bra.ss ]iins stand up about half an inch from 
the bottom oi tlie \e'.sel. The woikiiiaii iiibs a lemon over these 


•ms, wliieh rupture the oil vesicles, and the oil collects in the 
:-ihe, whi‘h when it beroiriea lull is emptied into another vessel' 
hat It may sejiaiate from the aipicous liquid mixed with it. ‘When 
iluml it is known a.s AVsr/nc (le CUron au Zeate, or, in the 
I riL'Ii'-li market a.s jieifuiiieis’ e.-seijco of lemon, inferior qualities 
*• iijg distingiii do d as diiiggists’ t.s.seiice of lemon. An additional 
iiioilm t i- ohiaimd 1»\ inmii .sing tlic scarified lemons in warm 
xati I .Hill M-pai.iting liie oil which ilouts off. , ISaaence de Citron 
// JHhr H oht.iiii. d b\ luldiing tJie surface of fresh lemons (or of those' 
ivliii h lia\i liei n Mihmitted to the action of thd^citclle dptgwr)o^ 

I (oarse goiter of tinned iron, and distilling the grated neel. The 
ill so obtained i.s coloiiiless, and of inferior fragranco, and is sold at 
I low. r pi ice, while tliat oldaiued by lh.c cold processes has a ycllow, 
■oloiii and powei fill odour. •' ^ i 

I*!*"!. Her of h moll in cbie.ny brought from Messina atid Palermo ■ 
•a. ki d 111 copjK*r liotiles holding 26 to 60 kilogrammea or more, and*. 
«oiiietiin«H in tinned bottles of smaller size. It is said t^vbe rarely 
iiiiinl ill a .state uf imrity in commeree, almost all that 
ibe market, being dilutoil with the cheaper distilled oiL Thifcfact 
tnav be eoiihidercd S8 proved by the pneo at which the es^noe of. 
letnon is sold in England, this being less than it costs the 
[ttcturer to make it. ‘When l^ng kept ttie 
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greasy stoaroptene, apparently identical with the hergapUne oh- 
tainod from tne essential oil of the Bergamot orange. The chief 
constituent of oil of lemon is the teq>euo, boiling at 348'’ *8 

Fahr.i which, like oil. of tur{)ontine, readily yields crystals of 
terpin,0|oUiA30H), but ditfers in yielding the erystallino compound, 
CioHie+2Cl, oil of turiieiitiiie forming one having the formula 
CjoHie 4* HCl. Oil of lemoiiM also contuina, netMirdiiig to Tilden, 
another hydrocarbon CioHjo, hoiliugat 3 120'' F.-ilir., a small amount of 
cgnwiet - and a compou iid acetic, ct her, C „ I >. o * ^ h The natural 
essence of lemon not being wholly soluble in rcctila-d spirit of wine, 
an osscuce for culinary purposes is sometnmj^ prepared by digesting 
6 ounces of lemon peel in one ])int of ]»ure a1(;oliol of Of) ]>(‘r evnt. , and, 
when the rind has become hrittJo, wliicli takes in about two 

and a half hours, powdering it -Mid jien-ulating Hit' alcoliol tlirough 
it. This article is known as lemon llavour. 

The name lemon is also aj»pli.>d to some, other fruits. The 
Java lemon is the fruit of (Utm-'i jirnmiot^ lil., tlic ]a‘ar Iinnon 
of a variety of Citrm lAmcWi, and the peail lemon of 
^nargarUa. The fruit of a llnuer, J'uMsijlnra hun'i/nlKt^ 

is sometimes known as tl'c Avaiei-li iu.m, and tlial of a BeVben- 
dacoous plant, Pudaphijlht.ni prJtntK .n, . 1 '^ '• wild leinnii. In 

France and Germany the leiimu is known e. the eition, ami hi-nee 
much confusion arises coneerning l\r fnnti lefeiretl to in dilfeient 
Works. The essential <»il known m od of e<<liaL is nsmdly a 
factitious article instead of bs ing pi* , iie<l, ns it.s inime implies, 
from the citron {Vv.cMrutlf'r}. An • - uiti.d »il is nl.-o ]iiep;ired 
from Citriia Lumiaj Rlsso, at Sipnll i. e i i r.ihibria, and lias an odour 
like thatof Bergamot but less 

The juico of the sweet lime t' ■ Ln t if, Ilisv.), whi -h is now 
largely substituted in the 1 hit i .h n.iw l-n li nmni.iieelnrtliei'H-- 
ventioii of scurvy, is import i-d pi in* ip. ills i.m Montseiijit. 'fliis 
island, although it only contains .uiaKMot } sipinu*, mih-s, p«)>sesses 
the most extensive and b^'sl euliivatisl pl.mtntKji of him-’, Ctlrus 
lAtiifUay ill the world. About tliiit\ \t.ii ig*. anall | * nil.ilioii 
was couiiiicneed ill the isliiml by .Ml lliiilvc, .i ctiiisidcrable outlay 
and with no pro-spect of an iniin <liit - 1 * inm, ami liem-i* wa^ihut at 
first atteiiiied with siicoss. lint the Abnii iiat I ,iim.* .J iii. e ( 'o. noW’ i 
owns 600 acres, hearing t All In nigh llie t'rnit is eol 1 

all the year round, it is never h-*! linm tbe ii-'*‘.s, l»nt .uaiigs 
of women labourers are sent mit ul o'. ioek in tin- nioiiiingto 

collect all the fallen fruit. Tin- In-ii In-ought home ai*- iiiiim‘di- 

ately sorted into sound and nil- I hints. The sonml fruits aie 
then bruised by hand in an a-//< i i > ne • i-lik** vessel with :i nuni- 
her of projections arising fiom its ImiIIhi y tins im aiis ibe nil 
culls in the rind aie lUptnn-d and tie- olb-its at lla- buttom 
of the ves.iel. More nil may l»e nbi iim-d fi u-en hulls, hut iln-so 
yield loss juice and less Cl tn<- a< i<l, .Ml* I n i-i-tbre imt g.ilbeinl. 
The limes are then placed in .i Impp i uiih ling bottom thiougb 
which they arc supplied to two ii-\..l\ mg -is of guii'mer.il fur- 
mslied with projecting spike.s of «li!r< i* M 1- gths. Tv ihes.- the 
fruit is torn to amiill pieces, wimli f.ill **iai.se ci.pjM-r smve 

placed bedow. After pa.ssiiig tin oii.gli 1 1 '■i?‘,iinei the Juici' is run 
directly into oaken puncheons oi- .-.id t.miiiig lOt) gallons. 

These casks arc filled <iuito full -o ii. ude air, ,in«i bunged 
down immediately, — the sin.ill pi"| iti ol .ssenii.il oil cnntaim-d 
in the vegetable matter whieh p.i-^* ^ tlirmuli ih*- .siexi- helping t*) 
preserve the juice from dcoomposHi<ii 'Di*- .sliglitly musiy lki\i»nr 
of lime juice is produced by kei-piug, Vi-ii atii-r .1 b w tlays, altbrnigh 
the fresh juice is quite free I'mm it Tbr wb«»le ol the liim-^ 
collected in the morning must bi- pu-.Mid tbi liim- juice the s.inif 
day, as the juico rtpuily loses elhl-- ;i.-l«l wln-u evpo.sed to the air, 
even as much as 3 0 uue.es in om* *biy, <*i tli** wli(»le of tin- acid 
in three w'ceks. Even when run .it on, *- into the < ask.s. although it 


tendency to assume tlie form of a lemon and to become thicker 
skinned, while nearer the sea they arc smaller, more gbibubir, and 
thinner skinneil. The young leaves of the lime are used for ])L-r- 
fumiiig tliu water in liiig(‘i--g]a.sses, a few being ]diiml in llu.^ watur 
and bruised hefoi-c use. Ju 1874 concentrated lime jiiiiie was 
e\port«-d tioin Moiits*-iiaL to the value of .i!3390 ; and in 1878 
Sui-iii.-iiii e.\port«-d .‘Tt.bOo liti.sid’ lime juice. From Dominica 
ll,2.8ii g.illoii.s, valu*-«l at I’lsg.”., were shipjied in 187*^. * 

Otlif-r trees belonging to the same iialiii-al order towliiih the 
ii.imc t)\ hiiii-s have lui-n gi\.-ii an* f'tfrus uclthi, and ^Ituliintici 
■monojihijlhi^ the wiM linw o| the Ilimlus. Xf/s.sa the 

og*-eehi-c liiiM of Noitli Aiin ii- i, ;iml 7'///a i-}frojunty tlie ( oimiion 
lime or liinleii ire*-, b. 1 ** 11 ^ l«i iitIii I n.itiir.il oideis. 

S( c yVi/o ///./. ‘j. I (.1.. j- 111. r.itiMiv .jm-I Iniueii. .1/|^//||/*||/ /VhmM, 

•M; Jli—f Jill I I'ljii'.iii y/i (fi'( h.itu (/. . > .», l‘<Ta ; Alfmi.s**, CoUu 
?ii. /!/«* i/t'A'i Is;;.. ‘ (K. M. fl.) 

LIOMflNXlKU, TiitiUi: (’iiault.s (171^- 1790), a dis- 
tinguished ;i-<tnuionur, w.i- l.M.rn in Tnris, November 23, 
1715, wlicre hi- f.itln-r < fiiibiin-d tlu: }.ia<-ti(-c of a-stroiiomy 
with the ]>rul'i ,-di)n nf pbib.-npliy. 1 1 is tir.-t recorded 
nl)serviiti‘»ii wns jiia*!': lubii-i- hi.*, was .sixti-i-ri, and the 
i [»ri‘.scntuliuii nf an cl.iliMr.il'- Jun.-ir pn'ciin d fur hiai 

admission to lli'j Ai‘;idi.iiiy, A[u-il ‘Jl, i7dCi, at the oacly 
age of twenty. H** w.is e]i*i-»-n in the s-anie ;^eur to 
accompany Munpertnis and ('hii.iiit oii llieir gcudc.sical 
cxpcdilioti tu J.a}fhinil. In 17i*»8, .burlly after lii.s return, 
lie cxpLiined, in a inmiuir le.i.l 1 1 ton- the Academy, tho 
.striking advinl igc.s of I'l.nn-leed'.- iiiude of (letermiiiing 
riglit n.'-cen.'-iuiis. Indi-* d hi.s pi- i.-i. stent u-i-oiniiieiul.ition 
of Knglisli met bods and in^tiLimcnts cMinl»iiu-d with the 
labonri of Lncailb'. to i llVct a revolution in Fieiicli 
practnal a'^tmiioinv , ami cnn.-titiil«d tie- niu-t • niiiient of 
Ids .services to M-iinci-. ll*- ci iL-jiunded with Diadley, 
wa.s the tir.st tu re[»rL-sent tin* i ib-ct.s of nut.ition in tlio 
bular tallies, and introduced, in 1711, tlie n.^i* of thu 
transit iii-triinu-nt at tlie Taiis ol -enaturv. lie \isited 
Knglaiid in 17 IS. and in (ompany with the mil of 
I Moilon and Short the eontiniu'd his journey to 

: Scotland, where lie oT-tm I tie- annular eJip.-e of July 
; 25. lib. i.dity ul L'uii W., in who-e fuNoiir he 

I stood hi;.di, furiii.-htd l.iui with tin- in* ;ui- 'if i*ri.c-uring 
j the bed in-'ti Him lit iiMiiy of ilnm by I-huiJ-lj makers, 

1 and gave him the coinni-and of tli*- i'o\aI piiiiling estub- 
j lislnneiit for tlie juiblic.ition ol In.- wMk.s. Amongst 
1 the fiuit- of his inlu-tiy m ly le ii.enti"mMl a laborious 
, inve-tig-ithiii ol the d.i.-liirbai'ei of diqiitii by Saturn, 

I the leuilts I'f whn-h were empbive-l and o*nliriiiod 
I b) haili-r in lii.s j li/e e— ay i-t I < l*"^ ; a iic.i ol lunar 
I oli-ei \ atioiis (Atcnding over tlU\ Neum. .“-••me inb resting 
I researcinr. in tone-trial ma-jnelimi and ;ilino.-[dieric 
I elecliieily, in llie Tiller t>f wliii-li lie .letecl'.d a regular 
I diiiiiial pi riod ; and tin' di teriMin.ii:* n ol the places 
‘ cd’ a great number of st.irs, imlu-lin: twelve separate 
ob-eivation8 of rrann.N bilW Lii Kb") and its di.^^icovery 


may contain 18 or 14 ounces or raieh la eunu->> of nirie :n-id per 
gulloii, it seldom coiitain.s inoi-i' tli;i It U «>i in i>uiiit*.-> on airiNal in 
England. Tho m!us.s i»f fruit pnlji, \e , I'-m lining ‘ui tin* su*v»-s is 
put in bags of coir or cocou-iiiil libii*. .in<l ii nninber of tb«s«* 
placed one upon another, with .^tMinn - b 'iw< cn, are tln-n suluuitti'd | 
to strong pressure in a senwv pi-i-.-s, to *) 1 i 1 .mii m*>rr jim-c, tin* marc 
left after expression being ret nnn *! to tin |il.iut ition a.s manui*-. 
The unsoana limes arc treated in liki’ m.iini* r :in«l the juii-e bulled 
down iu copper pans to a con listen I -e of abvmt 40 /rwa'ldh-b a lo-s 
of citric acid taking place if ilu- hqnur be tmtln r i-on* entr.ited. It 
then forms a black fluid of ai-on'^i-li m-e a}»]>i*»aebing tliat of to-aele, 
HUd is exported in oa.sks to Faigland bn- tin- mamilailnre of eitvie 
acid. Turbines of sixteen lioise-po\^ei aie u-^mI as tlu- motors tor 
tho machine^. Although the Urn*' begins to b.-.ir in three or four 
years, until the trees arc seven or eight ve-u-.s obi the ciMp.s are very 

axiiall. Tho trees require pruning and at tent ion to ki-ep them free 

from a species of mistletoe with led m- yelbiw beiiie.s and a kind of 
dodder. They aro usually manured with l•<ltl*)n .‘ii-.-.l <*.ike. A 
.fungus rosemoling black dust, and upp.irently th“ s.une as that 
^ich attacks tho lemon trees in Furo]u*, oei-a.-^ioually injures 
the plantations. For these reasons they are coMiiinmlly being 
extended. The young plants are, grown fn»m seeds pieUed out 
ot tho straining sieves, and arc plantud ahoui 15 yards a|»urt. In 
plantationa in the. higher parts of tho island the limes show a 


ns a pl.inct. In lii-- liituu-al the fnih'-ge dc France 
he tirst puMiilv i xjinumled the -an-al\tical tlicory of 
graMtatiiui, and ids lim. 1\ iMli.'U.iue st-eured ih** services 
of Tulaiidc- tiu' m*m\. lli^ temper wa.-^ irritable, aiul 
hi'' h i.'-tv ultei.iueos I'xjM's.d him to retorts which be ilid 
nut iv.nidy IniuiM*. ,\yaln.-l l. il.uule, his je-ahni.Ny having 
been i-xelteil by hi.'' I'n-len-iu e for l.acaille, lie cluM-d liis 
tlo.ijN *• dnilng un eiillie i» v.iliition of the liiuoiiV ii« ih.s.'’ 
Ili.scireer was aire-b-vl b\ p u-.dysis late, in 17*.*1, a*;d a 
repel itlou I'f tin- -troTe 1 1 i inlrialed Ihm life. li-di*il ;it 
llenl near T.ayeiix, M.iv .‘U, 1799. By bis mariiagi ''ith 
.Ma^^'Im»l^elle^le (hi--\,.ln‘ left three daiightu-, one k 4 
wiiom became thewih- of I.ngninge. lb* w:i- n.imiDed ill 
I7d9t.» the Tv i\al Siiv iely, ami wa.s one ol the oiiele 'I'el 
and forlv four uiiuinal meinb.crs of the l^^titutc. 

1!,. vv,.a, ^■*'^'. 1711 : Wn'v, - ‘ sTTh a 

ti:iM J-.ti.-n. wilh .uhlitie^,. .,1 U:tll.-\’.- ■. 

117/e', irb'i, an inip1i)\i-«l ll.in-l.it'ixi. *1 
A.w /"O* /ii'b.r*/?/*-, iTeO; t ihs, fhWS in hi /, '»*/ >*/'// Ct 

ih' i^toihs ;i.u.N/l7al -70 i du uuiijiid.^r, , l\ * 7^, -.Ve. 
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LEMUR 


LEMUR, a term applied by Linne^eus* to a group of 
mamniala, and siigge‘*tt'(l by tho noeturnal habits and 
Ktrange ghost liki* appearance of some of its members. As 
they had invviously no vernacular appellation in English, 
it has been generally atlopted, and is now oornpletely 
anglicized, making “lemurs'’ in the [)liiral. Tho Erench 
call tliem the (lernians /laffH/f'cn, in allusion to 

their forming, in a[)pe‘Lianee ai lea^t, a transition from 
nionkiys to ordinary tpi ulruju* N. For tlie sumo reason 
they are calli-d by sonic systematic \M’iters. 

When the name was be>li)\\ed b\ Linnaais, only live 
S[>L*ci-s were known, of which one, A. vuhtus^ Jdnn., 
of moilein writers, is imw reiiioveil 
b}" common consmit fioiii the grouji. \otwitlistanding 
the discoNory t»f many new and ciuituis forms, the li niiirs 
remain a M-ry natural ami circnm-cribeil dixisiun of the 
animil king lorn, though no l »ng-‘r eou''! h red a single 
genus, but lUvided up into many genera and even families. 

The f/.'inurs, or Lcimiroiil aiiiiii ds as they ought im^ro 
projrM'ly to b*" rdled, were formi-rly associated with tie* 
monkeys in the Linnrean order !^rlnhift and aiterwaids in 
the (Jttii’lrtt.x ni i of (’iivier, fmaniiig in that older the thinl 
main division, e riled by (Joturioy St Hihiiio S(r< /.>}i hm k 
on aecoiitit t)f rli'' twrsied form (\{ tli * i‘\teriial nostrils, a 
division equivaloMt in v.ilne to the if trhhni or ( )ld \\\.ild 
and the Pliiijrh'm'i or New’ World nronkexs. As m.ue 
complete knowhdge of tln'ir organization has been gr idiially 
attained, llie interval whieh Nrji.irates tliem stnictnrally 
from the iii‘»nkeys ha'> b.iuoi.* contliriially more evitlrnt, 
and they are n av e»)ii-idei'ed eith. r .is a «lisl' sirlu oha* of 
the or evon a> forming an <»nl'*r ai»arl, .Mtlimit 

any xery near ailinities with the amr nils with whi'di they 
have hitherto liemi so ehj.->fly a'^-o'-IatrdJ 

The exiting speeie-. lire not nunieioii'.. and d«> not ilivergc 
widely in their org inization or lnil*its. being all of small or 
moderate si//\ all ad ipt< d t mu arboreal life, climbing with 
ease, ami, a^ they tiiid tli'-ir lixirm, whicli consists of fruits, 
leaves, birds* eggs, ^niill bird lile>:, and insect^, among 
the brandies of tlr*- tue-., i.ir<dy Laxe or’casion to 

descend to the ground. Xon. npiatic, and none burrow 

in the earth. .Many of the Imt by no means all, 

are nocturnal in tlieir hai.it^, sii»-iiding tli lav in .-leepirig 
in lioles, tir rolled uj, in a bill, [leacle.d n a horizontal 
branch, or in the fork ol a lie*', and .^e-'king tlieir 
fooil by night. Th'ir L:'*o.;r.ij'}ilc.il di-trilaitlun is \ery 
peculiar : by far the l.irger i'lop -itioii of sp. t ies, iriclmliiig 
all thos“ to which the t'Orri ‘•hrniir" now’ especially 
r.*--tri'’t*-d, arc ex(dusi\f:Iy inli dal mt’ "f Madaga^far, wheie 
th-. are -o abiin Jaiit aii<l xxidelx di^t i ibutrd that it said 
b\ M. f d’lriilidici*, x\ho ha'' coritiibnted more tlian any 
o^l'.-r tiavfdler to enricli our knowl-dge of the .'tincture 
aril ijj UiU-F' of th'-^e animab, tli it rlnre is m.t a little 
xx't.l .’ll';- wli.il* i.-l.imi in wliich s-am* of them cannot 
be !■ Old. Foan M.nl igi^oar a-' a <*• n*^ii‘ a few si'ccir*. le.'> 
tvp' o i’i l i! ir t' ti'P ext'.nd through th'* .Xfriran e-iMtiiienl 
we'twiri .1- f r‘.:' S-neg i iiibia, and otliei’' are forrnd in 
the <)!i i/.'d I _;nri 1-,^,. ea-t U'. the jdiilip[)ine Lhiiids 
aridt\i.i/i . 
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complete bony margin to the orbits, which communicate 
freely (except in Tarsius) with the temporal fossae. 
Lacrymal foramen outside the margin of the orbit 
Clavicles well developed. Radius and ulna distinct 
Scaphoid, lunar, and central bones of tho carpus almost 
always separate. Five digits on the manus and pcs, 
though the inde.v of the manus nmy be rudimentary. 
Pollcx (or thumb) and hallux (or great toe) always well 
developed the latter especially large, opposalde to the 
other digits, and xvitli a Hat nail. The index or second 
digit of ilie pcs ill way. s terminating in a long pointed claw. 
The lingers iiml toes generally not tapering towards their 
extremities, but (exce]>t in (liiromi/s) dilated, Hattcncd^ 
and rounded iit the tips. (’crebral hemispheres not 
ronijHetely overlapping the cerebellum, and but little 
eon V( ‘luted. Stomach sinijile. (.^meum always present^ 
gencrsilly large W'^.'J’he middle or transverse portion of the 
cohm almo.st always folded or convoluted on itself. 
Uterus bicorniiate. rlatamla non-deciduate, diffused or 
bell-shapod — the xxholo ot tho chorion, except the cephalic 
pole, being eovonal xxith villositios. Allantois of great 
size. 

In subdividing the gronji for the purpose of a more 
dotailcil di‘> riptii'ii nf tlio (liH'ciont animals of wliich it is 
(••‘inpuM il, it nm.st lir'^t be m^ted that there are two very 
aberrant fmins, cacli rcpn >ciited by a .single .species — (1) 
llio little Titr<ins td tlie Imlian afchipelngo, and ("2) the 
.singiil.ir ( or aye aye, whieh, though an inhaliitant 
of the head(|ii:irtcrs of tho i>rder, ^fadagasear, and living in 
the simo fun >ls and nmlcr the same external conditions a.s 
thi‘ imut tx j»ii d loniLirs, e\hibits a most remarkable specia- 
li/itmn in the stiuoturo of its limbs and teeth, the latter 
bring moilili«‘d so as to rosemblo, at least superficially, 
tliu-o of tlic Kukiits, an order in which it W’ns once placed. 
Tho difforonoos bo.txveoii tlic.^e txvo forms and the remaining 
Icimir'' is .so groat that the wlu>h5 order naturally divides 
itM-lf int«) tlinM* fiiniili»“=5. tin' first (»f which may be again 
divided into four subf.iiinlio.^, which with the genera they 
coiit.iin inav bo thn.s arranged: — 


F.iimly 1 . 1.* m ifi't i.t 



1 Tndria. 

Subluiuilv 1. Jii'h' '.r 

( Act! his. 


i Lrinvr. 

i.n 

< //tijMiIcinnr. 

{ h'j)}lntiur. 

y. fifC. 

f/7/ Inujahits^ 
(Jahvjv. 


i Loris. 

4. Ao 

< NiictkeMuJi, 

( J*vrodir.ticus. 

Family ‘2. I'lirsHii.r .. 

larsi ns. 

\j. f 'h innininhv 

Chiramys, 


FttnutiJ LKMrKin.fi. 

I'lijH-r irni^nr^ two c-n rjn h ^idc, .sinall and separated by an in-^ 

. 1 V ■ tlir nnd.llrlinr. F ).].<■ mini lies Large, conical, C07n])rfa.scd, 
r,.l t.,) Pi,'iio]..rs twfi or three, molars three on each side 

. 111 . 1 l.< Inw, with IlUTlKTOllS 1 ] I OH* Of IpSS poill tCd, CUR ps. In 

1..* fi.mt ol ill. 1..WM i.iw ;.n- on i-acli side two Of three closely 
P|.iovnM..t..l. long, slri.'hr Irclh lying almost horizontally and 
.io)f.inig foi’Aiiiib. Tlirsi* are generally considered to rcpreseiit 
in- iri'i -r. and raniiirs, Kut then', is some doubt about their 
loiiiologi. s, .nid lli' V iMdy hn all considered iw Incisors, theoamno 
Mill-' "Idn* lirst loxvLT iireinolar Inlgcr than those heiiiua 

t, ;.rid sh-.P* d likr a r anine. The orbit and temporal fossa widely 
.,nti,nn,.M i.. n-iitli iln* bar of bone (formed by the frontal and 
iialai r on-titiiting tin* posterior boiimiary of the former cavity, 
riir- fd.ida wi ll rli'Vclopcd aiid distinct from tho tibia. All tne 
ligit -5 of botli f. r-t (•■xccjit tho second of the hind foot) with flat nailSp 

itid . f, I n sponrlii.g form of ungual phalanges. . . #• 

I. Sulifiiinily Indrlilnae.-^ The dfentitioii of the adult consists of 
hiity tHtli, iiHindly exiiressed by the formula if, c}, Pf* j 
iut, as iiniicated above, thry may bo ijfi W. in 
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milk dentition there are twenty-two teeth, the tnie molars of eonrsc. 
not being ropnisonted, but ther« are two lulilitioiml teeth in the 
fore part of the lower jiiw whioh have no siH!(!e.ssorH in the permanent 
series. Hind limbs greatly developed, but the tarsus normal. 
Hallux of large size, and very opposabU*. The oilier toes united at 
their baae hy a fold of skin, whieh extends as far as the cud (»f the 
first phalanx. Maminfle two, yioctoral. Cfeeum very large, and eolon 
extremely long and spirally coiled. 

The. animals of this gr(nii» thoir organization indicates, 

essentially . arboreal, and f«‘ed < xcliisively on fruit, leaves, biid.s, and 
flowers. Wien they descend to tin* ground, which is luit seldom, i 
they sit upright on their hind legs, ainl nmve ficm i»ne eliim]i i>f 
trees to another by a seiies of short jumps, Imhling their aims sibovo 
them in tho air. They are restriided gt*ugia[dni‘allv to tlo* inland 
of Madagas<‘ar. Among tlicin an**thc laigi 4 mmibiTs nf tlo* i>rihT. 
A very <letaile(l and heaiitifnlly illii^lr.ili d .1. (1.11111 nf lln ir . haiai - 
ters, external and internal, and dislnbntion and habii.s, is giv 4 ‘ii in 
the ]iistoiT6 KtitUi'eUf. dt by A. t ir.uididirr and 

Alphonse Milne-Edwards (LS 7 .‘'»). 'I'ln- spM’hs an* not niini«*ions 
and are distributed into three geiifia. 

1 . Cleoir. — Upper iiici^ns sidH .pial m ,,i/r. UjijM-r l anim* 

larger than the first prcinolar, inu//le nnul. .i i\ long, ears evM‘»t« «L 
Carpus without uii os centrale. 1 dl )■ liih nlaiv. N'eitehn*: (J 7 , 
1 ) 12 , L 9 , S 4 , 09 . 

Tho only well-cstabli.shod .speci. s is tin- in. bis (/. hnLicamhitu'i, 
Geoff., fig. 1 ), dlseovcrcd hy Sonin-rat in i 7 M). It is I no laige.st «»f 



Flu. 1 .— Indrls (Awr/m ?iree/(az/n/a/e.A. Kimmi MiIiM'-IvlwauU ainl 
Grundidicr, Mumiuifu'rs «A pi. 1 *J, 

the lemurs, the length of the head and !»• In h' ing about *2 fn-t, and 
the tail 2 inches. It is very variable in eol.air. foi .iltht.ngli uamlly 
nearly black, marked with whitish sjuits pi in. ipdl\ in tin* lumlur 
r<'gion and fore arm, individuals have )... n foun.l tpiite white It 
Uihabits oxelmsively the forests of a pail ol tli.' «asl coast «>!’ Mad.i- 
gaseap, living in Hinnll troops of four or li\e in nninbci, and 
resembling iu most of its h.'ihits tin' .innn.ils of tin- next geniK 
2 . PropifhccuSt Bennett. — Second n]‘]‘er ineiMir much smalb-r 
fko first. Up|H.'r canine huger thm tin* lust ]U'eiin»lar. 
Muzzle rather short. Ears .short, eoi)|c.d.<l hy tin* fur. An os 
ilt the carptis. Tail long. Vri 1 «biM*. C 7 , 1 ) 12 , Us, S:j, 

L 28 . 

The species are all suhjoct to great variation'^ in .adnui, which has 
led to much difficulty in discriminating ll.eni, and to min h eon- 
tusion of synonymy. 'Orandidicr and Mil in- Edwards rerogni/*' time 
*^**H*tilny distinct: — P. diadema, /\ rt rrrttN.nt^ and /'. n>routtfiis 
I these are to he found in almost every part of the 

Mland of Madagascar, living in the woods in .small bands of six or 
^ht together, and feeding exclusively on buds, liowers, and laTiies. , 
ineir powerful hind limbs cmiblo them l(» leap from tree to tree, i 
®tlen to a distance of ton yards, without any apparent clVort, seem- I 


ing to fly through the air. When obliged to de.scend to the gnininl 
to pass from one clump of trees to anotlier, they do not iiiii^>u .dl 
fours, hut stand erect, and throwing their arms ahovc then h(-a«is 
]U*ogrcss by a .series of short jumps, pnulueing an effect which is 
de.scriljcd l.y tiavi-Ih-rs who li.ive .se 4 *ii them thus in tln-ir native 
liaiints as e\'«’t*«*dingly Indici-oiis. They :m.' not iioclurn.d, hm mi.rtfc 



r. 

Mr,, 

active in Uo* n.- 1 : .m. . - ]. .1 u| 

anji.ii.: tl.» hi.m. .hii in T’-. n 

of a M’li- t ,1:1 1 g. nt .h ,;..i 

gi-in • n.'-N ,11.’ .li >> h i!- I"' s 

w lu n .dm .« d .*1 .mg* !* d ni ikin-j .1 i « >■ 

to th'- • 1*1 Kn-y.'! i1->\n 1. I.iiv't*.. !•- . : ,n.ii\ in-vci 

h.iN. ..n <’r'- \ .Miny ..n.- at 1I.1. 

'* .! I . , ,h.iii i.iii. s* ■ '.n 1 nj'p. I ’Li'i th (U T !'.* tii'st 

rpp* I « linin' i:-' 1\ ln-n' ll m ll.- ♦ '-l.i; .M i dc \eiv 

] '.ii \ lU N n.i I I 'id !*:• w 111. !i . ^ \ * 1 y s(>lt 

ainl r.'ij'i - ilhv'iit ! '.y. \titehne. 

t r, IE j, 1 

Ol). -.|i. . 1 . ,, J ■' ' .(.'ll.'- r .'llv h'-.iii 'n* ax.ihis, 

c*»n'-nh 1 mU --Mid.lii i m ni\ li • 1 ':<■'.{• It dilhr-s from 

tin III in r-. li.i'-i! -. 1 11;: 'pill- i'.d not a^-'ocialing in 

‘s n dl loM’."-. «■>*' > -• .duiN- 111 . » u:l!' . iM,. 1 .ilniii »*r in p.nis. 

Iti^'N'iN 1*1 r . n !,is t.i; . 1\ .!• >. I i.ds to the L'liiiind, 

hut u i . :i It «h«* ll N\ . . upivit Ilk-- I '■.■<*' 1* I //»(//■,.'.,,/:# It i> 

fiiiiiid I lii"i!_d''*'>l ll'* 1 • '* ^'l.l'il ' 'll.' 1' 111 mi-> ('ll lli*‘ ca.s’i 

« ua-l M.i-i.i :.i ■ .n. 1 ''-il' d d ‘liii 1 **11 the 1101 1 li-w t .>t 

i«»i^t.th. p. . ni!' 11- ll' i.i w h: ll 1 -'. .dily ai* I'lMn.d h 1 si/i and ratlin 
dith-mil ill 

ll Se.ht.muK Leraurinte 'rin- ili-nlitifn in the. adult «'(" Ni ..| 
thlitv ^i\ tcf’h. whi. h a> Usually i innio i.-ti d aic /.E *b 
in the tt>icpiit I'f the lowir 1 iw ate mi each .•side three eli.ngat*- I, 
com}>u^M*d, piu. unihci.t tMth. Ilf whi'di tlie onh-r. n'-iiili\ i-cism- 
i-rcd tl"‘ }ii-i'ii'l"'.me f.t tl c I .iMiie, i'' j.iryer th:in t h-* "f l-i 1 \ .1 I- i\e 
hilij' t ilK llili'l I1111I-- M"l "1 the Millie dlvpi.ipmtiii'i.it.- . is .»i 

I he 1 I a I -Mp ; iljil 1 he I . ■ *nu liilleh less lirN I hiped. I' .1 'll' 1 'I 

.sliylitU ( !"ne.iii 'I. t III I's ( dlls hiiiiy .dw .i\ s |« ss th .n k... ' f . « 
the length « t lln* tli-ii. Tues ot the himl let t i.n- 1 .i i . 1 isc. 

II ihit it. M el.ig aii'l i-mne ot thcadjaci’it i 

'Phi.s gO'Uj* e. nt.iui" the iNt'ji.il lemurs, 1. 1 ihcs " uh ♦ini 
teini is noNC I hii tly reslii.-ti-d. 'fwi* ratio r .ih* . i mi ■ 1 • i.*^ m.(* ki- 
lt iieciss.il V to diNide it into three gi-neia. 

1 . / n./-;*, Linn. - I’hiai iiieisois separat* <1 hv an r.iC '.i! m tho 
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middle, bnt not in contact with each other or the canine, in front 
of which they »m*. hi»th plac«'d. Miu/.lo olongulevL Ears conspicu- 
ous and tufti'd. M.uniiiic two, pectoral. VertcbiTO : C7, Dl*2, L? 
(or ni:i, I.rt), S8, C‘J7. 

Animals mimh al)oiit the size of a common cat, with fox-like faces, 
soft tlufk I'm*, .iTitl long tails well clothed with liair. Not having the 
same ti«»nato sizo of the limbs as the last group, they are 

much tpi ulnipe.lal in tlieir actions, walking ou the ground »»r 
running tin* i-ianchcs i>r trees on .ill four feet, but al&o jump- 



Fio. 3 . — Skull of nil'll {Lt'.nur Mas. 

K')y. Toll. Siiiji 1-1- I j-jiti t iiiine ; /<*, lowtr t.i'.m.e; j*/'}, 
pren'.oke s ; m, tv i - 1..11I.1 

ing with 111 11 vt lu'iiit liMm. in muiU 

troo]*^, aie (liiirn.il in tin ir hit", tnu nni.st aeti\e tow.iid .■\.iiing, 
when they mike tin* woo(ls it'.somnl with ilicir loud « ms, nd feed, 
not (inly on fiinl'. .iinl hinK, l-dt . 1 N 0 on eggs, yi img birds, and 
inaeets. Will'll at r-st or "hi i-ing. they gi'iieially i-oiltlnir hing, 
hushy tills aroiirnl their ho<lies. .ipparcntly for tl sal..** ot the 
warmth it alford''. Tin v li ive ii'-irilU either om' or two yoiin on,'^, 
at a I'irtli, wh .it rii-vl ii'-ailv naked, and a? earned ihouf, 

hanging elo^i* i»f tlie inoth«*T'! 



I'n* i I ' * ' i ; /e/ o/A/ I'l life 


t>ellv. Aft- t .1 V.' . ■ ’■ tig(' t 'j»' slti«)iiarid rnouiit n}»on tin* 

motheiS ii , V. j ’ . i until tln-v .ire aid* tn 

eliijih an 1 1 * ifi ^e, ' ' ; 'I’innigh n * Tin nih' r of the //o/ri's-i/or 

h i*-’ as yet h\.'l 1 . j . ti . '*1 iri . ij.ti-, itv he bionglit alive to 

EiM'ij,' , t^ie 1 - nui* -I '.I I Ml I) in nn iMgei ie-, and often bleed 

\u K.igl iij'l. 'J’li ’• 1' - ’ I g’^etf T. n !• n y to v.niation in their 
eol'n.Mfig, in eon ‘ I’n • *'1 .s. iM.-rr. noniiniil .sjaade.s have bei-ii 
fti i*l»', '!’he iii'iTt 'ii-tini t, !. i .'.t tbe - iijH- tJtne liio-it beautiful, is 

*.iie iing-t died iern*!! A lann ,!ig J ), i f .1 delicate grey i oluiir, 

and '.Villi a long t.iil maik' l aith .dter riat ing nm/H of black uinl 
wldte. Thi.s issuiid by Mi 0 A. Sba.\ /Vo/-, Z'ffl. AV., LSTO, p. VjJt) 


to be an exception to all the other lemurs in not being' ar^^wTeal, 
but living chiclly among rbeka and biishea. Pollen, howeverf aaya 
that it inhabits the forests of the south-west parts of Mada^scaiv 
living, like its ' coiigeuera, in considerable troups, and not dmerinn 
from them in its Imtits. die adds that.it is extremely gentle, and 
aetive and gi-aceful in its ihovemen^ and utters at intervals a little 
plaintive cry like that of a domestic cat ' All the others havo tlM 
tail of uniform colour. .The largest Bt)ecie8 is L, variua^ Geoff,, tHs 
nilfed lemur, sometinie.s black and wbito,caud sometimes reddisn- 
brow'n, the variation apparently not depending on stfx or ago, bul 
on tliiT individual, hi L. imtcaco the male is black and* the female 
red. L. motnjo:^ X. cullarin^ and L. albifrom are other well-known 
speeics. 

2. Is. Gcofl* — Uiipor incisors very small, subequal, 

M'paruted widely in the niiddh; line. Those of each side in contact 
with eaeh i»ther and with the eaniiie, the posterior one being placed 
on the inside, .ind not in front of Iho latter. Muzzlo very short and 
tinm.ited. M.unm.e four. Tliere i.s apparently but one species, 
li. tjn sin.iller than any of the tluc lemurs, of a dark gro> 
eclour, with loiind f.iee ainl short ears. It is quite nocturnal, ulni 
lives ehb lly aini^lg j'aiiihoos, .subsisting on tho yoUUg shootS. lA 
sei.oiid spe« ii*s haslu'i n named //. simus, but it is doubtful if it ii 
not only a x.iiiety. » , , 

3. Lt‘inhmur, l.s. (leotf. ; Lt'piffofcmur and Mjjxocehuay Pctpitt, 

— Uj*per ineisois ab.eiit i i* only two in iluinber and very smi^ll, 
Miiz/le more elongated than in the List. No distinct os ceiitralelii; 
the carpus. L. nnt'^h I imi't \s the l)e.st known spccicH. It has,ai 
all events wlnu adult, no u|.]>er inci.sor.s. It is rare, and HkI 
Jlt/pnlr/ni/r imeiuinal in it.s li.ibii.s. Abeeond clo.scly allied species 
I'ut with beii. r de\eIoju‘(l prema.xillii*, eonliiiiinig 11 pair 01 smal 
si\lif«»nn ineisoiN, has lieeii di -ciibed by IVtCis under the name 0 ! 

M II ! •'•nnr> }»•< i Mi-ntitJi. Jlrrlui. Akud ^ 1S74, p. 090). 

1 1 1. .Subfamily G ilaginae. l)entiti»>n lusin A/’w/nnna*, from wliiol 
they M*5 distingni-b('d b\ tin* elongatidbpf the tarsus, cuu.sed by i 
puiili.ir in«flili«Mlion ol il.e o.s e.di Ls and the iiavieulare, tho dibta 
jM)i<ioii (d tlie foiim r aii<l the wliob- of the latter having the foiiii 0 
m .arly <*ylindi ieal nxls pi i d .^nb* by .side, while the other bona 
ret.nn im'.hIv tinir nonn.d foim and proportion. 

1. f'lu'iiii'A, us-. Cl. *11. 'I’liinl upper premolur very much smsUa: 
than the ln^t inol.ir, ami with only one external cusj). The anl- 
111 ils included nnd. r tlii^ n ime ajjjienr to foim a transition betw’ccj 
the true lemiiis .ind tlie ;/.d igos. Thu genus was originally estab 
lishe.l by (leotfiov St lid. tile ill ISI‘2 foi* the reception of tbrw 
.ininiils «>n]y km* mi .it that time by diawiiig.s made in Madagasco 
h\ the tiav«'lb r Coii.n » I'-oii. Sii^.si'quent diseovi*rie.s have broiigli 
t.j light sev. ial ‘I e< i- ^ that may be ivleiivd to it, including one 0 
twuwliieh are von etiim s urn -idi reil a.s forminga genus apart unde 
ill.* name **f J/** /*../ /»*.>. 'I’le y .ire all .small, some being less ihu) 

.1 lat in vi/(*, )(>ng I died, ami noeiuinal*iu their habits. One of tin 
I ii.g'‘vt, fk ////•#•//. /♦, id K reddish -grey colour, and is distinguishes 
l*v a d Ilk nie.il, m .stnpe on its l»:ii k which divide.^ on the top of thv kd 
head into two bi.mehe’., om* ol whieh j)ii.s.se.s forwards above each/^< 
eve. 'i he imi-t int st iiig ]iee!diarity ot the.se animals, n knowledge^';' 

of whidi wc owe » .M. Ciamlidier, is that certain species 

'iftni'tft, uhrtft , c. A*-. ) during tho dry season coil , 

rL.-m'.. lv( l.i.b s Ilf tn I and pass into a state of torpidity, 

hk*' that i.f tl I'lniting animals in the winter of iiorthcm' 
r!imat*'S» Ih-b tld takes jduce, uli immense dcposit of fat accu- . 
inul.ites \ |.<*n » ilain pait^ of the ])odv, especially upon tlie basal^^^h 
pi.itioii of tie* tad, whuh has then dimensions corresponding to ' 
that of til** Well kmiwn f.itdaileil .sheep of tho Cape, but which by 
tile time the\ eimigc from their toipor has^acquired jits normal pro- 
p^•Ilion.-. Tin; .siiialhsi .spej-ies, to which many uaixies have been 
giv.n {f* //I/V/7///.S, ,siuUhii\ &c.), lives among the small 

hiaiiehes on tin* tops i*f tlie highest trees, feeding on. jftait and 
iie-ei t'l, and m.il.'ing nests which resemble those of birds. 

•J, (fintt. ' ( Vo//f ////.s, 1 1 liger. — Third upM prcmolar with 

Two laige cvii in.d 'ii.sps, and nearly oquallingi .itoe first molar iii 
vi/e. o, ( bout one-T bird the. Icii gill of tb^ tibia, and the navi- . 

• III »re Him A’l than the cuboid. VertebiiB;.C7, D13, L6, 

t'j'J ‘Jd. ' il 1 * 11 % .iml generally bushy., £lini.i large, rounded, y 
iiak*d, am * a| diie <if being folded at of tho anitual. 

.Mamin. 1* Id , twi peelnral firnl fWO iuguibah,'. J, -r. 

Tlie g.il.igds dill, rfioni all tho Icmuroids prWOMsly mentiob^ 

ina-.iiim h a-, they arc rdl inhabitants, not of MadsgascM'* but of the ^ 
Aliieaii eontiijenl, being widely distriljjptedwi^tho,.woodcddis^ 
from .S* rugi-mbia in the west to Abywmia'‘4%'th'6 east, and- W far 
si.nth a-. Natal. They pass the day arayew active at , 

night, feeding on fruit, insects, and .birds, they 

d* s« end to tin; gioinid they sit upright, and move about 
ing with their hind leg.s, like jerboas and k*»gatpQS»k 
jirettv little anirnaks, vuiying iu aisStfrcjta that of ajjjp^sipi cat to, 
je.ss than a rat, witli large eyes and oarti soft woolly Iwi And A 
tails, 'rherii are several species, of i^ihich eraaticau^Mi win >'’ 
Mozambique, is the largest. A similar Spsoies, or pSTASpi 
from Angola is G. moviUri. (?. piaffWffjJr 
and smipijnlensii are othci^jrccf^dsdd^. s|HtrC|<fc,'t ^ Ths* 
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WM'tiliB firsi kno^'td" science, having been brought from Senegal 
. by Adanson, and described in 1790 by GeolFroy, who adopted Sie 
f'namo Galago, by which it wiw said to be caiiecl by tlie natives. 

; IV. Subfamily Lorlsines. -—Dental formula as in Lemuriim, In- 
f dex huger very short, soroetiines rudimentary and iiailless. Fore 
. 'Aud hind limbs nearly inilength. Tarsus not s|ief!inlly elou* 
>'< Bated. Pollex and hallnx diverging widely from tlie other digits, 
'Ine liallux" especially being habitually diroc'tod backwards. Tail 
, short or quilQ rudirnonUry. Naiiinno* two, ]>ectoriiJ. 
y Asinall gnmp of very peculiar niiimiih, of eshcntially nocturnal 
habits, and remarkable for the slowfjoss of their nioviMueiits. Tlwy 
are completely arboreal, their limbs being hained only for eliinbing 
and clinging to branches, not for .jiniiping or ninniiig. They have 
rounded heads, very large eyes, i»liort ears, and tliwk, shf»rt, soft 
i-fur. They feed, notoilly on veget iblc substanees, but, hke many of 
^ the imnrto, also on insects, eggs, and buds, wbieh they si^al 
upon while roosting at night. None of tbe sjneies am found in 
Madagascar. One of the greatest anritoniie;d {ieiiili ititiesofthe.se 
animtus is the breaking iin of th<' large arteiial trunks of tin* limbs 
into numerous small parallel luain lies, eon.siiT'ning a rUe mintbilr^ 
which is found also in the trim .slotl!.^, vif. wh.eli tlm hais aie 
somdtimes confounded on ueemiui of the .'siowuess of ibeir move, 
ments. The animals of this grou|> iisn.illy dividid into four 

genera, though the characteis by which they mk? s< parate»l are veiy 
trivial. There are more properly two luiiaral divisions. 

A, Characterized by the iiidev ting* r l*. ing small, but having the 
complete number of pnalange.s, and b\ Iheir V.si^^tic habitat. 

Tnese form the genu.s /^>ris of ( l eol fr . • y S 1 1 .li ( 1 ‘t ‘Jo), Sft uopa 

\of Illigcr (1811), but they were in Isli divided by Ueulfroy int 
two gennra, Nyetkehus ami Ze/v's-, a divi lUi wh’i li Ins been 
accepted by most modern zoohigists. 

Genus NyHicehits, GeolK— Fiist u|«{M‘r ii ei.sor l.iigiT than the 
second, which is pftcii carIy^le<’iduoiis. Inner m.ULin of the orbits 
separated from each otlu*#by ii n.uinw Hat sji.- Na.^al ami ]ue- 
maxilhiry bones projecting but very .^lightly in }..»nt of the maxillie. 
Body and limbs stout. No tail. Veihbi.e: t.7, 1J17, 1 »>, kj, 
’/C12. The species are iV. Uirdiyrmht^, the (•(•niinon slow lemur or 
loris, of the Malay countries, SuiinUi i, and Iloimo; .V JniHtiiirits, 
of Java; audiV. cuMrus dig. ol Siam ami t'oehin China. Tin 



habits of all are much alike. The y lend I solitary life in the leee.sses 
of largo foresto,' chiefly in mountliinou-; diMiii is, wlieie they dee}) 
during the day. in holes or fissures of large iiees, n)lltd up* into a 
ball, with tho head between tlm hind leg<. t)n the ajiprom h of 
evening they aWako j 'and during the nigdii iluy rambh* among the, 
hmnehes of tneiM, slowly and quietly, in sear* )i of tln ir food, which 
tender Ica^^esaml fruit, small biols. insects, ami mice, 
when in quest of living prey, tliey nnjve noist h-.sdv till quite ihise, 
and then snddotdy seize it with one of tln ir hands. The female 
priMluces but ono young ono at a lime, A. tardiyrndm was placed 
hy LinUffiUs at the h^lofthe list of speei«-sof lii.> genus Lmmr, and 
t^ts habits doubtless 'Suggested the gem tie name which was trams. 
hTredby GeoflVoy to' the less nocturnal and si»ectrc-likc AIa»lag;i.scar 

members of the ^u£^ ‘ 

Genus Loris, G'e<^'-^Uppcr incisors very small and ciuial. 
Urbits Wy lar^ and only separated in the middh* line above by a 
tnin vcnioai. pl^ta of.bohe. Nasals ami premaxill.e prodm*ed for- 
wartls cohaidetnbly bdyohd tho anterior limits of the maxilhe, and 
J>unportii]^ a' pointed nosS. ' Boily and limbs slender. No «.\ternal 
^> 1 - VeSebmt 07 , P 14 , L». S 3 . Utf . __ 

vlin* Sis •?»*««) « ttli tmiM. we J. L. C. Shroedt r yen dM Kolk and W. 
n.jy» Reepsyches d'Anslomlo comoardo aur lo genre SUnopt dTlligcr,’' in 
h Amiteraam, 


One species, L, grneilk^ the slender Ions of Ceylon, a vmy sir nigc- 
looking creature, aliout the size of a squirrel, of a yelIowi.''h-bi()wn 
colour, with large, prominent eyes, ]ioirited nose, long thin body, 
long, iiiignlarly biait, .slender limbs, and no tail. Its lial»its ar* like 
tliOM*. of tho rest of till! group. 

Ji. Index linger reiiin cd to a mere tubercle without iiiiil. liotli 
the known s])eeies uiv from West Africa. , 

(leuns Pt rinfi, /‘rus^ iM-nneit. -'A sln^rt tail, aliout a third of tho 
Icngtli of the tiunk. Two or Ihrei* of the anti'iior dorsal veilel-ne 
have, veiy Imig slemh r spiimiis piDi-oM'-i whieli in the living animal 
[•iqje« t )»• toii'l tlie. gi-n« r.il ](‘\rl of th'- skin, joiiniiig distinct coni- 
ciil pioiuJiiiMi. Mivi jed iMiIy l»y an •■vei c.lingly thin and naked 
integnnu lit. /*. ( Jmelin Ihejiottfg isom'of tho 

ohic'.t known ol Hi,', iMiiiilold group, IriMllg las-il de,' 

si'ri'oeil in 171,., 1 j i; , who n.i l with it m liis voyage to 

(itiim'a. It \v,i'. i.oW' vi 1, loM , | umI.I when it vv.t'j rc- 

disi‘ov*-icil in ^ t I M 1.1. On .11,1 iM.ly .1. -i I j-l'i '1 by P.eiinolt in tho 
P,yrn,/ui‘f^ 1 / //b S, . ' p II ! i. . 1 S.id - Jl, under til.* llAinO 

ol p! rmlti t n ^ 1 in t If n line lias breii letaiufd, 
imt tlie sp. . 0 ,• iMiiji- 1 i,\ iiiii. liir, inli.pli d lioin liosimin, 

lias heeii ie-.|o..ii. It IS .d‘'.i li.nnd in tie (Iil.oon It is sliietlv 
lioctni n.il, .Hid . l.»w . i* in it .. iii.,\ , ni* nt > . v . n t h m Xw t in'ln/'i tf(rdi‘ 
(jrftduij v\hi< !i ..til. iw!--' il "m, h i. mi... - m it-^ hahils.- 

A steoml spill.', til.- .iw iiitt'M. I /*. r.ii'i //.//s/., .^rnitl.i. rather 
smaller an I n,..i.- .l.dii il. 1 \ III n!.-. w It]. ,t.i 1 1 n 'l' in.l U td, and 
ludinieiit.iiy tol, .‘(.n -titnt. s ih.* mm /.*• (ri.jv. It is 
found at Ol-l I .ill,. II. .lul i> v.;\ in.*, nlv .a I. w' in-livi.ltials 
having as vet bn. n It ^ b, , n .K- '. jibed by 

Profi'ssor I!it\Iev ni th** /'/'-.e. / .- / S >■" , l^ol, i'. .‘.1 1. N’eitebra* ; 

(.7, Dlfs 17, S.i, I V. 


J'l.nJii r 

l)entii»on, . 1, , b1.ad:’it. Tl..- limt up'. • 1 in.iM.r 

largt*, and in et.nl.iet witli its ti llovv of tin’ o|.{..)-,:t( s.-'. . C.iiiiiie, 
of mo*ler.ite si/e. with ninii.‘t."i-« p.e,'ii..l etiq.- Lovvir 

<*anino s(*nii-<»ii . t, its an- \ .iiv . igin ; fi-en tl, it ol the .single im jmii 
First low.'!’ {uuiml.ii .-ni’ilii'i’ than t!ms.- I.fhind it. tubif to 
a, large extent se[.iMtid tt.iin liie l. mj.o; d fo-c.i by a I'onv 
])artition. fibula -h nder, with it-- l.iw«i h.-lf niiitln. nl with tin* 
tibia. Se.M.iid .iml thiid .ligits of tie Idml I’ootwitli e.'H.pn^-. d 
cl iws ; .ill tl.e olln 1 digit-^ ot both It i With fhit I). 111". < . 1 !. iniut 1 

and n.ivicul'r li..ue ol the !o..i «*h.ng.it'’d .i' in tin 'liirojah'" .nd 
gil.igos, bi . to » "till '-M ,it' r exteiit. Lol-ni "h"it an.l ijot foM.-!. 

Ve‘tebr.e; ( 7, I H ‘5, I.i!, t *27. 

Thii tatiiilv . otjt the ‘itigle -n-tni-. Stoii. of whieli but 

om* "pt mi s 1 . know 11 . 7’. ,, lh.* tarsi, r, a \ iv ^hi_oil..i little 

animal, latin i "in tlii i ih iti an Kneli-di .s(|mii. !, with m i ^ • iige eves 
and e.ii", a h.ni tldn tail, tntl.«l at th.- ei..!, .md iimie i: 'Iv elon- 
gat**,d t.ir"al ]»..i!i.iii ol the lb, t, in all.i-i.'U to whi.li it> e,m.ri.‘ 
n.ime was lhvo lo jl It iMh.di'-. thi f..i.'t- .-f m .n\ .d’ the 
islands «)t the 1 ndo-.M.il.iy:in aix'hip! hie.,. S’tma! i i. r...i i . ... < 'eh bc"', 
ami some ot tin* IMnlipi'in.'', fm-l' ihn'lv ..n in-Mt', .h.-I U/ard.". 
sleeps dm ing lie- d I\, Init i • !oh lably .n Tiveaf ntgi.l, nn-v lug. In’i tly 
bv jumping horn phn «• l<) {.Im-, an .e lion hi whi. lithe M’.netuie 
of its Inn-l hg;^ w|,i, h pi, „ ni .i fmmn- i, n.M m. e th..'" «.f a 
frog, oMti.' p Jiti.’uiatlv w.ll a.].'i].t.‘.I. It i" 'ii., i.ot nn.te than 
two bi 1 - g ’ll aliv ♦oiii.d toi'ctlnr, and oiilv br.nL'..s loilli ulie 
Voting at a Iin.i 
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I)entlli..u of .'.iillt, /j, 

Vi ry iiUge, eoinpn "si'i!, euiv 
only in fi.mt .is tn ro.ieiit 
very indiMiiietly tul'. i<ulat< 
.si-t ot tei ill more li M nibh' 
f *., •>' :’i -‘11 v. i> sill. ill. 

posit rioiiv, I'linalli wlinh 
tenii«t)ial fossa. hibnl.i \vi 
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tot.i! n. Itn’isors 
III pulps and enamel 
m.-hir s«i:.s with flat, 
In tbe \ouue, the tirst 
f u.ima] If turns, being 
u.ifl I'V a ling of bone 
( I ’a.mi.i.].' It* s fretly with the 
vl.'pid Mild .listimt from tho 
tibia. All tlie dmuls ..f ImUIi h.t with j.otnbd lather .'oin]*iesst 
claws, e\< . pi the li .bu\, vv h., b lia • a Ihitt- m d nail. Middle digit 
of the h.unl e\i I '"ivi Iv al I* liuatcb Veltebia* : ( 7 , Dll’, la’*, S 3 , 

t" 2 r. 

This f. iimly, liki- tb.’ last, is formed for the iccejitiou of a single. 

genus, r V/,/’,- ,/ i 'iiv i. I, b (.ntainIngones|)efi<‘s, / (///s o, 
(Giueliub the a\ 1 \ e, an animal :.b.f,it the si/e of a eat. With a bioad 
lomnle.l hfid, slmil fi. .. ami lug.- and nike.l e.iis\ It li.i. \ ,i • 
large hami" ami long thin liiiL'.'is witli j.ointe.l claws, one ot whirii 
Hhe middh- or tlmdi js i.maik.iMe lor its e\tr«m.‘ sh i,.i> "S. 
Tin- h) 't H s, mbles til .t of the other h-tnnrs in its l;si ..[.{m-mM' 
hallux, with a llal ii id. but all tin lit. I • 


* Vnn .li'i it. '.a oil \ aw r.-mu*' , “ < Mittef.lknii.hu' o ’■ 

^011 ’ I.i If'// A' » Ak't>i V U’f n-’iscAw/v- '• 

’ II. I’ai i, :ur ua' n n Hmutms* tin u,t[(u 

IS 4 «;. 

< It WHS tiMt n.nm-.l p.iu!tt'ntornit liv (o’fiffii.y; Tmt iliis inei 
by Its lUitln.r m tn'i-ui ef ('/oftfiii.*. ns it tuu! In en t.'ixi.'ioo 
111 the )'a'' -st*''’ Iv inol'-ei. It ouulit unt, tin-ul. i ‘ve 

Uonu b} sv.e.K inedeni uul'iora. 
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pressed claws, likr tliat of the second toe in the Leinurinw mid tlie, 
second and third in tlie Tarsi it ln'.. Tail lonfj and bushy. Gciierul 
colour dark Itjowii, tJic oiitir fur bcini' lono and rather loose, with 
a woolly iindcn oat. Mamin.e two, inguinal in position. It is a 
native of Madagascar, wlicre it was discovered bvSoiinerat iiil7S0. 
The s],r. inirii linaight to l^iiis by that traveller was the only one 
know e, until IStjO. SiiK’C tlnni inanv t)thcrs have been obtained, and 
one ln'> li\etl for scvcial years in the gaidens of tlie Zoological 
Sodityot London. Like .so many of the Icniiirs, it is completely 
noetUM.al in it^ habits, living eilhei alone or in ]iair.s, ehietl\ in 
tlie lialiiiioo foie-sts. Obsri \ at ions Upon ea |i| ive speeilllelis ha\ e lt*d 
to the coiieliision that it beds ]'ninipall\ on Mieeulcnt juices, 



Flu. G. iSkail “l A \ \ •< /' W»»s /,•<,,/ s».,\ 

Mii>. « ■ > 11 . Sill-/* on-. 

rspet i illy Ilf ih.* -iiLMr «■ on , w !ii<!i il obt liid by ti ai ing* n the 

haid woody < n ■ nml’ 1 1 n< .■ <4 t;,- -talk wills il>» sti<*ng hi. isor 

ti-rtn. It i> lid aKo to d» v.iur r. i t.nii - piM i* ^ nl wm.mI b..* ing i .it* r- 
]»ill‘ii*-, wlii. h itobtiins bv lo-t . .! > ing ibiw n w itli t.itliiipi.n 
tin 11 bnrr'>w>, and li.< n p'- kng tb ii mil of th»u ’ctii d .\Mlitho 

1*1 iw i.f i!^ it- d i.n i'll.* i.ng i. It '-..id'n. t- I o-gi ’.u'l-liki* 

IK -t- til' 'll O i b - 1 \ I lo L. <1 in I |..] k "t 1 1 . I •'an ie - '.f a I ii;;. to >*, 
and wilhtli'' np. idiig ..’.s «.;!•• -nb* TIm i- '•■• liil-IaiH . i.| it^ i ith 
to N.| els.tia.'Ti l i-ti «■! t !,'• A'- >>'. ' < i .*• <l II to ]•♦• p! u . d t*n- 

nii'ily in tb it fi-lr--. .im' 1 >' ■ - "n'\ v. b* n r - .n it- •ini' d eb.ii n t< is 

weie fnilv known lb it i;- l:.. a'iin:. •• - '.\ ’’b tb--:. nmis li.m.* 
apjtairnt.^ 

Eitin-'t It mu r' ,!'!• 'rii* ] / "-] 'gie.il ]>o-sitinn 

of th'* luiniit-:, uii'l tli'j git. a liiii -oi I :in '• wbieb lias been 
attachiMl t'j til. -Ill by tiji»so i)atmMli>t> w 1 j'» log.inl them as the 
direct trati-irii. II b< tuo':*!! lb** biwor arid liiglu r niainnnil.s, 
and siirvl » nr-i 'd a l ug'* * g’l’oiij*, imw alint.-t extinct, tlin ugh 
wliicli tliv liigli* r /^///'•r^,^, III* 111. ling min, must have 
[>ii.s-'‘d in ill-' progr*-- '.f llo Ir ib \ob)nm« lit, make tin* 
consideration of tb -ir ari'iciit lilstoiy cm* t»f great intcrc.<t. 
Until very leC'.ntly fos-.d briiuis wire fpiite unknown ; at 
all events tlo’ utliriiiii s nt ci.itain rorijairi.s pi’ovi.sionally 
a.s'-igm.*d to the gi''aip w.-u- luu'-h •jiio'-lioned ; but within 
the last few yoirs the* cxi-t-.-mc* of b-muroid aninuils in 
Kiirope during tie; later Iv t '-fio and e.iily .Mitict-iie p(‘rio(i.s 
li.is b**».Mi j'orf'.-etly cstabli-h' d, arid ronriins of a large 
nuiiiL*r of aiiinial.s attiibutt d, tliougli withh «,s certainty, 
t*» tlin gr'.»iiji have Ik-jii I'Jiind in Ltil-^id con e^j.ondirjg age 
in Nb/fth Anr i’i'M. In 1 li'itine vep (b fTibf*d the 
fi igin. nt of a right rn ixilla and throe mol.ir- tmiu a .sidi*ro- 
liti'’ d po-it Mioiirif-rz; at Jvg>Tkin‘jF*n, m ar S<.h*ure, under 
tiio n fjf ( \% iftitithu a < fniinrfuih r-.u|»po-irig them to 
bobuig to an anini.il partaking of the cliaraclor.-, «»f the 
Aniein ni.iiiv'\- atid the lemurs, 'I’he ronriUi.s wen*, 
LoweVvi, il} i;. otlnT palii'oijtologi.sts releiTefl to the 
rtufilttiti. Ml. I, !• ^■••r!rly M. lii tdleili covered in depo.sits 
W’liich wi:*' b»ii'g workid for pho.sphatt* of lime at Sainb* 
NeboLile Ibd :*!, «]' [iai t merit of F.ot, Fiance, regardt*d 
a.s of early Mi m'Ii- age, .i m*irly complete cranium, ami 
Rub.sefjuontly, at tl.- - mi- pbie«*. a portion of a ramn.s of a 
mandible of app.ir^nts ,• the hame specie-: of animal. ThcRo 
Were described by M. I>'ltoitrl»* in tin* Ar/rs tit' la Snrivfe 
Lr,inEin}** dr Jltirlt'i'ir tor L'^T'J iiridor tin* name of 

* fb 'FW'*n. ‘Oil t'.*' A\- I- Ti'itts. / .< f >»,!■.. Ml! \ p. 

\Sb I’- Of , “I'.,.} tli.i r 1 i sit Mlig f 'ill /Of/I 111 

K»/Vt'jl. AJrn/i tit'/- If'/,-, / n •< ht/jtf/i^ IftGa, |» 


ralxolemur hetillei. The cranium is generally well 
preserved, but unfortunately the anterior part, containing 
the incisor and canine teeth, has been broken off. Its 
affinity to the lemiirine animals, especially to the African 
forms, the Lorisinm and Gula^nse^ is chiefly shown by the 
general form of the cranium, the large size and anterior 
direction of the orbits, the small and narrow muzzle, and 
the position of the lacrymal foramen outside 'the anterior 
edge of the orbit.* lii size the fossil is intermediate between 
the potto {/*r}'odirtin(s ])oflo) and GnUirjo crasdcandaUis. 
AVhen the s}»ecimen came into the hands of M. Gaudry, 
that experienced and accurate paleontologist, with the rich 
trea.sures of the Paris iMuseum at hand for comparison, 
recognized that certuin more or less fragmentary remains 
wliicli had long been in the collection, and had been 
deMuibed from the teeth aloii*?, and generally, though 
doubtfully referred to the r/if/idata, w^erc really nothing 
more than animals of the same group, and probably even 
the same species as bfiilUi. These were 

Atltipis /xtrisit/fsis, Cuvier, from the Paris gypsum, 
<Ii‘Si*ribed and figured in the Ossemens fossilesj Aphdo- 
thr/'i/im diurna^i/i, fJervais, from tlie same beds, and other 
spccimeiKS from P*arthelemy,near Apt. Tliis result was fully 
ai‘«|ui«*.'^cctl in by (.lervais, wlio also added Civnopiiheatft 
It mat •titlrs^ liiitinieyi r, to the synonyms of the animal, 
which licncefurth must bo called Adajd^ parisinisis^ as that 
wuR the name tir.st assigned to it.' 

M. 1 )elfuitiie*s aiinoimeemciit of a fossil lemur from the 
south of France was soon followed by that of another 
species by M. 11. Filliol, named Nerroirmnr initUiuiis 
(('•/m/tft.'i llrtidas, lR7d, tom. Ixxvii. p. 1111), which was 
afterwards more fully deserilied and figured {Annairs des 
Srit/fcrs Ct iilt„n<iKt s^ tom, V. No. I, JS7*I, and JMu rches 
sar Its riiosiihorift s d a (^h/rrn/^ KSTd), and a second species 
of Ad/tj/ls^ of enu.*-iileiabl\ larger size, J. vittifnns^ Filhol, 
was added to tin* gmup ; the latter, of which the skull isi 
upwanls 1 iiicln s in h iigtli, resembles M. 1 lelfortriifs in 
its general eh.iractcrs, l»ut niodilied much in the W'liy that 
the skulls of larger animals dilfep’ from tbe smaller ones of 
till* .'-aim* natural group, 'flu* l>i:iin-cliambcr and orbits are 
relatively smaller, the. fare larger, the muscular crests more 
d«*velopCM|, and the ron.striction between the cerebral and 
facial portion of th»* skull more marked. These modificu- 
tioii^ leinovc* the skull in it.s general characters still further 
from the existing ieninr.s — so much so that M. Filhol refers 
it rind the other species of Athfjds to a distinct and liitherto 
unknown zoidogical ty[>e, intermediate between the lemurs 
and tin; pacli\ del ms, to which he gives the name of 
Earlij/lf mnr. On the other hand ho considers the Neav- 
Imufir anfi>pn/s found at St Antonin, which is a very small 
.•-pecies, to be a true, lemuroid, more nearly resembling 
Galatjt) .srfirt/tilrt/sis than any existing species; Unfortu- 
nately in all these specimens the anterior part of the skull 
Ls .So much injured that the character and numbers of the 
incisor teeth cannot be ascertained, a great want in 
determining tlie affinities of these animals. And even if 
tin* whole of tin; skulls were found, as long as nothing is 
known of the limbs, or of o*iy other bones of the skeleton, 
the df;termination of their actual zoological position can 
only be considered as provisional. All the existing lemurs 
and pachyderms, or uAgulates as they are now generally 
termed, are so esBentially different in Structure and mode 
of life tliat it is diflirult to condoive of a transition from 
orif to the other, and therefore any such forms when found 
w ill bi; full of interest. In skull and teeth characters, as 
f ir as they are yet known, these ancient leniur-like animals 
from France do not deviate sufficiently from the^ cxistinjf 
Icniuroids to justify their separation, but it remains to be 
pn»vcd whetlicr they had the opposable^ hallwc and ungw- 
culate toes of the forma whicli now inhabit tbe world. 
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or whether their limbs were of a more generalized type. 
The discussions which have taken place on their nature at 
all events show how little reliance can be placed upon the 
characters of the molar teeth alone in j\idging of the 
affinities of an extinct animal. 

Perhaps the moat important of all the numerous recent 
palaeontological discoveries in the Tertiary beds of the rocky 
mountain cliAtrict of North America has been that of 
animals which their describers believe to be low ami 
generalized forms of the order J^rimaffs. Their existence 
was not suspected till 1872, iii^wliich year Professor Marsh 
and Professor Cope almost simultiino.ously aniiounec'd tliii 
fact. Since that time numerous genera have be(ui a.ssigned 
to the group, including fiv(3 wliicli were [)revinusly docribed 
by fjeidy from teeth alone, the nature ef whicli he ditl ii<»t 
venture to determine. These are neiirly all from the Koceiie 
or lowest Miocene formations. I'nti] ..e .•eceivc fuller 
information regarding the ronijlns these aiiiinals, it is 
premature to speculate upon their real cliaiacler or alliiiitii's. 
The difficulty of doing so is at presrnt mhanced by their 
describers in the provisional aecoiinis alreaiiy given adopt- 
ing the old assumption that liMinns .oid monkeys are 
animals of the same general ty[»c, and ^.peaking of them 
aomotimes as one and sometimes as the <ith(;r. Jt is 
possible that those animals, or some of them, may .have* 
been monkeys, in which case they vire not leinurs; or 
they may have been leimirs, in \vlii< h ease they were n(»t 
monkeys. It is possible also tliat lliey in.iv foim a connect- 
ing link between the two, ami so justify their old as'^oeih' 
tiou in one group. The recently dc^criluMl 
IvomiuiciUus from the Lower Ivkumk', of Wyoming, an ani- 
mal smaller than Tarsiua .ywdntnf, is considenul i)y Cope 


down to the .social h'.adership of Paris. Then there 
W'ero to be found in lier salon all that was most witty 
and refined in France, -“ladies as well as gentlemen of 
the highest birth,” riiinarks a correspondent to Madame 
de »Sevigm5, poets like Molicre, abbes like riiateaiinouf, 
Oenevese [Jivaclicr^ like 'rurretin, tlui protege of ^aint 
j Kvremond. Jt became ihe fashion fur yi)mig men as well 
, as old to throng round lier, and the best of all introductions 
^ t»)r a young man who wi^hi d to make a (igure in society 
. was an intn)dnclion to Mdlle. de Lenclo'?. The c.iu.-^e for 
: this .surpassing .social smcL-s is to bo baind [»crha[»s as 
mucli in In r p.i-t imtoiii ty, anil past inlimacy witli the 
I great names ot the l.i.st gom ration, a^ in the wit and tact, 
to which Saint I'.vreinoin], ufid altci* liim Sainte Ikaive, 
ascribe it. llor long It ii-inl-iiip witli S.iint lurenioml 
mu^t b(j slnirtly nolie*Ml. 'I'lu y wio-of the .''anio age, aiul 
had been intimate in tli.-ir youth, an. I tlnoughout his long 
exile the wit m*. - ms to lia\e kc[.t a kind i-cincmlirance of 
Ninon. 'I’he lew really autheiitie li ili rs ot Niimn herself 
are tho^e, addre-'-ed her old friemi, and llie lelteis of 
both in the, la*'! h w \e,ir^ •.]’ llieir enii.dly long Ii\es are 
(‘\a-c[iti()T).illy toiicliing, and imigne in lli - p .lite e.imjili- 
inents with wliiih lin y li\ to kep olV old agt*. If Ninon 
owes pail of her [)os( liunion ^ tame to the old wit, she (two.s 
I at lea'it .as iniicli to tin' \oiing Aroin t, who w.i- [ai.'euteii 
I to her as .1 ])ronn<iiig li'»\ poi t l»\ the aMit'* d(‘ t_'hat» :iiini.'uf, 

. to wliopi ^iie lelt trams to i.iis honk-, an I wlnv, as 

I \ olfaire, was to wiite a litter on la‘i wlinh w i-- to l.f th'‘ 
'child autliority of nnuiv ^iil.^eijiu nl l-in-i ij !i. Iba 
pi'Vsoiial appearam'e i-, aeeoiding to Sainle-Pi'aive, hot 
' desi ribed in a novel of Mdll«‘. de S' lid* ly, and the (Ii.irn*- 
' terLstie of it w is neitln j' b. ant \ mn wil. )»ut hi di .’“piiir>, 


to bo “ th(5 most .simian lemur yet discovered, and prob- 
ably repreHcnting the family from which the true monkeys 
and men were derived” (/Vaav/o/o/fea/ ll/f/fdiu, No. dt, 
February 20, 1882). In this ca^e the lemur.s, which, 
judging by their present distribution, appear to have 
spread cast and west from .Madaga.-^car, may have had 
quite a different origin. 

Litci'(iiur(\ — Heside.stlin works ;ind tm laMim on pniti. uho f.indlies 
ami genera refenvil to above, mm- St il. Mi vat Notes on tie* 
Crania and Dentition of the Lrmn in Zn,,!. isui 

(p. 611-648) and 1867 tp. JtG0-l«7rb ; .uni Marie, ‘Min tin* 

Anatomy of the Lrinuruiii^a^" in Tr i> s. /'»>}. Sur,, vcd. vii., 187-, 
pp. ] -lili; W. Tariiur, **Oii tli.* Pl.t'cnl.i' nni of llie I.eiiiurs,” in 
/V//7. Trails., elxvi., pp. 561) .^iS7 ; V\ I’mII. ii .iml D. Vnii Dam, 
Rechfrvh's sur la Faunc dc. 'J””' p.u n*, “ MaiTimirrrrs,’’ 

OV. IL K.) 

LKNA. Sec Siberia. 

LFNCLOS, Ninon de (Ibl n 170o), was the daughter 
of a gentleman of good position in 'rouraine. Jler long 
and eventful life divide.^ into two peri<ids, during the 
former of which she was tlio typical Frenelnvoman of the 
gayest and most licentious society «»f the 17tli century, 
during the latter the reci»gnized le.ider of tlie fashion in 
Paris, and the friend of wits and poets. Of lier earlier 
lit»5 the loss said the better, and in her defence nil that can 
be }deaded is that she had been edueateil by her father 
m the epicurean and sensual beliefs uv.ule popular by 
Montaigne, and that she retained througlmut tlie frank 
deiuoanour, and disregard of money, wliieli won from Saint 
Fvremond the remark that she wiis an lionnitf humun^ 
Against her, and the numerous specious defences set up for 
her by contemporaneous and .mibseipient Fnuirli writers, 
must be mentioned her absolute want of maternal feeling 
and even of natural shame. The well-known visit i»f Queen 
Lhriatina to her attests the extent of her renown, or Infamy, 
And the inefficacy of the threats of Anno of Austria prove 
her power. Of a perfectly different character was her later 
hfo, when, though she had continued her career t>f 
debauchery for a preposterous length of time, she .settled 


ami perfect e\emlcs^ {,\ t»*iiipciMm'‘nt. 

1 Tin* lelt. I ■. 1 . 1 Niiiini I'liliii-l.. .1 .it^ I }■. T lii't’li i. rb.PL' 

tt> Voll lU.* *11 ' II iit.I-, .Ui-l 1 nlil\ . 1 ’,! I.t il' !• I 'i.i-i' !.) 

j Sunt KV J I \ will- h I 1 1\ ! . -I - 'll [l< >1 111 1 ' P. X Ip.' - M I - . 1 >’ lull 

lot S»i,,t F.ii n . /, riihl )ii-i III l.'i. ,'^,..1 1*1. Ml 

illt'*!' '-iniL,'- I'". nl 1 1 .*.>.> 1.'» ^ ill 1 '|i- ^ 

iv. Mn-t ” '.jili’i' s 'if N i*!-.li •!. lilliituli .“.'i;.. 

LFNFANT. I m < Dbll-1 TN'-'i, mitli"! 't luui.croin 

WMik^, III I ecle-ia.'-tiiMi lii'l*'i\, wd" ii'in iit 

: (Fine '‘t-Lt6r; oii Apiil l.», Di'il. Ili^* Iitmr, Piiii 

: Leufanl, wie; Ihutcdtist p.i>lNr at Hi/m-lie m.-i :jI*m rw.n -1 1 
I at Ch.ltilloii .sur-Loiug until the n vucii iou mI tlcj i.iiet i-l 
Nantes, when he rciimved tu ( '.i^-i-l. Atti. r -tialsuig at 
‘ Saumur and (lencN.], Lmbii.t cm}*!' ted hi" tli*.--li'^ii .il 
I roiir>e at I leidtlbi. ig, wlieie in lb8l In- wa-- md. lined j-a^t u* 

! of the Freni'h riiite>t.nit ehurcli, and ap['.'in).-d t li.iphiin 
to the dow agei- Mlei ties- pahitinf*. rin* |•'ll■ll'■}l iin.i’-iuii in 
loss CMiiipilled 111.', witlidr.iw.d to Ikilin. wlier.- in the 
follovviiiLT year he was aiMin app'iiiit.d b\ I’lult'iiok tu be 
one ot the niini''ters nf the l■Vc!l■■h Tn't'^t int cliurcu ; this 
office lie coniMined to li"hl nut:! hi" df.ith, ultiiuatcdy 
adding to it lh.it i.f i*li.i[ihr'n t" lie* kii j, with the dignity 
of eon^i"t''l i. dr.it h lie M"ilc.l llolhind and Fiiglaiid in 
1707, .ind hidthf lioiiniirol |»ri i* lung b. lore Qufeu .'\mie, 

! ami, it I'i slid, mI b'/ni;: inviii'd to become nm* of Ium* 
i chaphiiii.'s. In ."eaii’li ot ni.itcii.ds t'»r his liistovi.'.s lie 
' visited nelm"(.idt in 1712, am. Lt-ipsie in l71o and 
' but title rwi"e tin' coiii"!* of his life w.is (juite uiirva Tithj]. 

. lie died at Deilin mi Auifn.st 7, 172S. 

\m .'\lMii"iuf < it i1.'aa«‘ "t III- I'n’-li.' ihiity-tw" m iVt. 

1h* fomi<l ill I t. n:tl. [-1 "/m’-', w la u* hi -« p. 

. I’ii’s Ml-* *1'' it witli "<' 1111 ' tiilr.i "s .ui<l w.iiiiiili ■! " 

II.i.i"’" !' I II • J" 11"'^ t'f't Ki. »\\ii b\ t ■' 

, ffif i’t , \ ' - ‘ I I III" ' j"i 'f ln> I f ^ ' ' 

-. t . ' I \iii a. Ill Oil. 1 7 n ; i!«l i-'l 17. ■’ I '.i 
■ tr,ui"l.iti-'M, 17 t" It 1’ "f ' "ur"'* l.irgi Iv d- j ■ ’i-!; ' t ip- i. li ,■ 
I pii-VMii- lil'-ii-i" v.-'ik mI \ 'll till ll.irili, li'it li.. e ■ lU.d'-’t* 

j iiiei.uv Ml' in'! p*' ali.u t«i it."'']l. ,uiil in paiti- iil.u )i > • pi.u -*1 
on mH'"!'!- > !-'i H" nunu'ss. It w.is fullowc,! 1<\ // s'* . nF 

1 ,fr 'f •' 7'*i if' /I'lci Dll III"! , . • f ,1 ii, 

I tUf fir f \'ii.s(tt III I .Uiv-l .1..' •usly) liy 
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■ JffistoinAc la Oui'm' des ITussitcs cl du Concile dc Baalc (Amst., 

, 17ai ; Geriiuni trniislntion, Vioinia, 17^53-84). LcTifant was oiio 
..-of the chi<t’ prumotory; of the Jiihlhthdqw' Oennaniqiie^^hegwn in 
^;i'1720 ; ami In* was associntod with Beausobro, in the pivparation of 
^ the new Kii-m li triuslatioii of the New Testiiiuciit with original 
'Quotes, at Aiiisterdain in 

; LKXK( )U A N, a town in TraiH-Cnur.'iNia, on the Caspian, 

• at the iui>iith of a small stream of its own name, ami close 
to a great lagoon. The lightlnnise stamls in 15' oS'' 
X. lit , aiiil 4S^ 50' IS"' E. long. 'laken by storm on New 
Years day 1813 by (Jeiieral luUliareski, Tjenkoran was in 
the same year surrendered by Persia to liiisaia by tlie treaty 
of OulLstan along with tlie. khanate of Talysh, of which it 
was the capital. In 18(17 it had a pojadation id 15,033; 
but according t«) the census of 1873 there were only 1770 
inhabitants (731 HuNsims, *J3*J Armenians). Tlie foit ha.s 
been dismantled; ami in trade tin* town is being far 
outstripped by Astira, the custom hoiiso .station on the 
Persian frontier. 

f The district of T/aikoran (2^78 square miles), correspond- 
ing to the khiiiiite of TaUsli, is higlily interesting from its 
physical i»ecnliarities. It is a thickly wooded mountainous 
region, shut oti fmm the dry Persian plateau by the Talysh 
range (7000 }SOO0 feet high), ami with iinairiw marshy 
strip along the c•‘a^?t The climate is exceptionally moist 
and waim (annual rainfall 52*711 indies ; mean tcmpiTatiire 
in summer 75\ in winter PV), and footers tlie growth of 
even Indian f^•rm'. of vegetatitm. The iron tree {'‘Parndi^t 
A. Moyer), tin* .‘>ilk acacia, ( '•n'plnu,^ Pftuhin^ 
Qn^rrn'i ihtrf'f, the box tree, and the walnut lloiiri.di frc'cty, 
as \\L*ll as tho snmadi, the liomegranate, ami tlic 
cas/fi'-'i. The Ihmgal tiger is not unfrequeuLly m r with, 
aUil wild b jars are jibiindiuit. Of the t'5,48*J inhabitants 
of Lenkoran, the Tiilyshians (4*2,01.)!)) fnnii tho imwt 
interesting and aboriginal eleiiienl, bidunging as they do 
to the Iranian family, and .•^jieaking an independently 
developed language do>dy r» l itcd to iVrsiiin. They are 
of iniddlo height aril diik «i,iriplo.\i!)n, witli generally 
strdght Tiuse, .«*nj dl luiiml .‘'kull, Mii.dl sliar[) chin, and largo 
fvll eyes, which are expre^^ivo, however, rather of cunning 
than intelligence. They live exe]imiv« ly on rice. In tlic 
iiurLliLTii lialf of tlio district tin- Tartar element predumi' 
nates, ami thei*e are a number uf villages (Pravuliioyc, for 
instance, with *2000 inhabitants) occupied by various 
liiis.siaii sectarians. 

LEWEP, a .small ti»wn of lllienidi Pinssia in. the 
district of Diir.seldorf, is .situ.ited IS mihs east of 
Dii.ssddorf and 0 miles smith of Ikirim n, at a height of 
1050 feet above tlie level of the .‘'ea. It lies in l]je heart 
of one of the bu.-'icst imlu.^trial district.', in Germany, and 
cirries on iinpr»rtant manufactures of the tiner kiml.s of 
cloth, wool, yarn, felt, and other article.s. It is the seal of 
a -nrill chambe r of commerce, and jM-i>.se>^e.s a large ami 
well-equippf'l h'js[»ital. Lennep, wliidi was the re.^idence 
of t’n ; c.ujrits of iJerg from 122G to 1300, owe.s the ftmnda- 
tion oi [To-pi'iity to an influx of Col«»gne w’cavers during 
the lull (•'.ntiiry. Population (1880) 8077, about one- 
foiirtl) of wh'.rn are Koinan (2ath<dic.s. 

LKNNKP, J \roi{ v\\ » 180*2-1808), Dutch poet and 
novelist, w b .in March *24, J802, at Ani.slerdam, where 
his fatlier. Di\id .jfr ob van Lennep, who also became 
known as a h Ijr arid poot, was ]»rofe.ssor (»f eloquence 
and the rla* -n a! I jugn s in the Athcmeuiii. Lennep 
received I • ednc.it i..n iMitly in his native city and jnirtly 
at Leyden, studying jnri-prudence at the latter, and ulti- 
mately obtaining ih : •h gHc. of dfictor of law.s ; he then 
settled a.s an advocate in .\tn-ter<l.irn. His first poetical 
efiorts had b' » n tr:l^l^Iation'^ from Hyron, of whom he 
was an ardent admir. r, and in 1820 ho published a 
collection of original AruiP/tn'r /dtjlh which had a modi- 
fied Kuccess. He first attained genuine popularity by 
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the Nederland^cht Legendm^ which reproduced 
manner of Sir W. Scott, though without much psycho* ’ 
logical depth or literal accuracy, some of the more stirring,;, 
incidents in the early history of his fatherland. His fame't 
w*as further raised to a very high pitch by his comedies 
Ifet Dorp aan die Grenzen afid Set Dorp over die GrenzeUf 
which had roforence to the political* events of 1830. In 
1829 he had broken ground in a new; and hitUorto untried 
field with the ])ublication of De Pleegzoon (“The Adopted, 
Son,” 1829), tho first of a series of historical romances inV 
prose, which have acquired ,for him in Holland a positionV' 
somewhat analogous to tliat which Scott holds throughout . 
the reading world. The series included De H 009 van 
Dckam^t (1837), On:e Vooromlers (1838), Ferdiiuind Uuyeh • 
(1840), PAi.ahidh Mnarh (1850), and De LotgeviiUm van 
Z*‘Vi /• (1 snC)), .severaLof which have been traus- 
laterl into German and French, and two (“The Rose of 
Dckama ” and “Tlie Adopted Sou ”) intd English, Ih a 
closely connectcil dcjuirtmcnt of literature, his Dutch Iiistory 
for young poo[>l(‘ {(it^>'hifdenh van Noin'dr Nederland can 
inijne Kindt ru vt'tjntfdd) i.s attractively written. Apart 
from the two {(oncilir^ already mentioned, Lennep w^as t^e 
author of numerous dinmatic pieces which have foui^d\ 
much accc[)tancc on the Dntcli stage. For some yeats 
Lorincji ludd a judicial apixdutment, and from 1863 to* 
18.5() lie was a iiu nibcr of the second chamber, in which 
he voti d w ith the Conservative pArty. lie died at Ouster* 
beek near Arnlieim, on August 25, 1868, There is a 
«‘olloclive edition of Ids Poetisrhe Werken (13 vols!^, 1869-' 
1872), ami al.^o of his litmantisrhe Werken (23 vols,, 

J 855-1 87 2). ■: ; 

LENT' {h'ntt'n, Itnft'j from A. S. hneten^ spring; compr' 
Du. (rn(t\, Germ. A//:), the eeclesiastlcal season Known ip 
the early Greek (’hiirch us TcmrapaKooTr; (afterwards as 
7; vi](TT€iiK)^ ami in the Latin Church, from at least the 4th ; 
century, as Qiitidrtitfts'nnaA Irenfcus, in a passage which,? 
though not iree from difficulties, is yot clear enough in its*' 
general scope {apntl Jui-eb., 7/. v. 24), mentions thaty 
the custom of keej)ing a fast b':5foro Easter Sunday was' 
quite old even ill lii.s day, but that no uniformity of 
(lUscrvance Ind up to ilrat time been established, soml , 
thinking tlioy ouglit ta fast for one day, others for two day^^, 
and others having further peculiaritioB.' ' In Tertullian's. 
d'ly the Good Friday fa.4 at all events was “communis et 
quasi pnblica jcjuuii religio” (De Oral,, c. 18), and elsewhere 
(De dejun, 2) ho itidicatiis his opinion That Christians ought , 
to commemorate by a religious fast all the' time during, 
whieli “ the bridegroom was taken away from them.'* This 
period of fasting was gradually extended,, bUt Itill without, 
uniformity of praxi.''. The diversity of tu^gC covered by a ' 
common name i.s referred toby SocrateS;(i/. 7?,, V. 22) as a 
source of i>erplcxity to him. lie tells us that in Rome the 
cai.-^tom was to fast tliree continuous weeks before Easter, 
Saturdays ami Sund.iys not licing included; that in Illyria, 
Greece, and Alexandria the period of, abstinence celled* 
TCfro.ipaKofrT?) cxtemled over BIX weeksb.&U^ that in spmef 
other plaee.s, which he docs not specify, ^th65cttstoni WOS tp 
begin the fa^t seven weeks before^ Easter,^ but actually to 
olj.serve it at intervals oidy for three periods of five days 
each, and never! heles.s still to call it TiiwapaACOOTiJ. Cassi- 
anu.s (Cod. 21, 5) cal Itf attention to.thp.:fact that a fast of 
Heven we.ks, when Saturdays aud.Sunifoys, excopt.Holy'; 
Saturday, are excluded as they tjpgllb bs, means fc festE; 
of thirty-six days in all, i.c., a, tithe . if the year, 
vi'hich seems to have found wid^^^cceptauce.'' LCO L {StH^ 
44) alludes to the fast of fortyj^Spys as having ..ppostohe 


I Literally, it wonW S8CW, the, 

fiexageaima^ Sepittaguima), , comas tlis 3W*n- 

quaresirruLf SpMiUih eturtma, >, 
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‘ "ai^{bl^0rity, but tbo number docs not scorn to have been 
j^talken quite literally. In one of the homilies {In Evang,^ 
kvi.) of Gregory the Great, the precise number is fixed as 
^'by Cassianufl at thirty-six, but this figure is obtained by 
.reckoning from the sixth Sunday before Easter and deduct- 
ing, Sundays only„ In the Corpus Juris Cuuonici this 
' passage is reproduce'^ but with an important change which 
must havei'boen made before the end of the 8th century ; 
it is to the effect that, in order to make up the sacred 
* number of forty days dedicated to fastiug by i>ur Jiord, it 
' is necessary to take in as firsts the four days i>receiling 
, Quadragesima Sunday. Ah regards the manner of obsiirving 
u-Lent, various degrees of strictness liave prevailed in the 
church. Perfect abstinence fnan all fond nvery fasting day 
until evening is in theory at least r(‘i|uin d, and it has also 
been considered desirable thd public uui^lup with sermon 
should be attended daily, with JVe piei.; comniunion, 
especially on Saturday and Sund^ . ; [.ublic amusements, 
especially stage plays, are |irohil»ilid, and (lie cclcbratinii 
of religious festivals, as also of birllda\. and marriages, is 
held to be unsuitable ; and ihcrcased ililigei.co iu alnisgi\ing 
end deeds of charity is enjoined. 

LENTIL, the seed of Lens Miinch, a small 

annual of the vetch tribe. The j.hint ^alics tiom C to 18 
inches in height, and has many long jj. .Lending brivuL-hes. 
The loaves are altcrnato, with six p;rrs of oblong -linear, 
obtuse, mucronate leatbits. 'rim tlowei^j, t\.'4) to b ur in 
number, are of a pale blue colour, and uk btune in the axils 
'of the leaves, on a slendor footstalk iMiiiulling the le i\es in 
length; they are produced in June or early in duly. The 
. pods are about ^ inch long, broadly oblong, slightly inflated, 
iXjand contain two seeds, which are of the shaiu' of a dmibly 
jconvexlens, about J inch in diameter, 'iliere are .seviaul 
. cultivated varieties of the plant, ditVering in size, haiiiutss, 

. and colour of the leaves, flowers, and seeds. 'J'he last may 
[. be more or less compressed in shape, and in cohnir may 
3- vary from yellow or grey to dark l>rown ; they aie al.-o 
r sometimes mottled or si»eckled. In Kngli.sh commcice (wo 
- kinds only of lentils are principally met with, viz., the 
; French and the Egyptian. 'I'lie former are usually vended 
entire, and are of an ash-grey colour externally and of a 
.‘ yellow tint within; the latter are usually sold like split 
peas, without the seed coat, and eon.-,ist of the reddish 
yellow cotyledons, which are smaller and rounder than 
those of the French lentil ; the seed e<»at wlien present is of 
adark brown colbar. Egyptian lentils are cliiefly imported 
from Alexandria. Iu 1880 there, were shipped from that 
' port 26,000 ardebs, or 17,000 (piarters, of red lentils, 
valued at^fej^6,000, of which amoniit SO jut cent, was 
taken by Great Britain. Coiisidcruble quantities of lentils 
’ are also imported into the United States, but are chiefly 
, consumed by the Germans, wdth whom lentil .soiij» is a 
favourite dislu The native country of the lentil is not 
known, although it is supposed to ho indigenous to the 
Himalayas. It was probably one i»f the first plants brought 
under cultivation by mankind, 'flie name (Heb. cny) 
appears to be auoriginal Semitic word, and the red pottage of 
lenti^ for which Esau sold his birthright (( Im. xxv. l\ I ) w*!i.s 
apparently made from tho red Jilgyptiaii lentil. Tliis lentil 
IS cultivated in oue or other variety in India, Pensia, Syria, 
Egypt, Nubia, and North Africa, asd in Europe, along the 
wast of the Meditbrraneau, and as far north as Germany, 
Holland, and. France. According to Shaw, Travtls in 
Barhary^ lentils .are dressed in tliat country in tho same 
manner as beans; and in Egypt and Syria the parched 
seeds are exposed for sale in shops, and esteeined the best 
food to.^carry on long journeys. Lentils form a chief 
iHk the Spanish puchero^ and are used in a similar 
m France and other countries. For this purpose they 
are Usually atid in ibe shelled stata 


Tho roddi.'sh variety of the lentil (“lontilloii d’hivor”) i.s tlio kind 
HKwt ostocmod.in Paris on account of the supeiior tliivoui of its 
smalUir sfioda. It i.s sown in autumn eithe?\vith a cm-al crop or 
ahiUL, and is cultivated Lhiclly in the nortli and east of Fisukn*. 
rin* large or com nioii variety, “leiitille largo Hondo,*’ oiiUivatod 
in Lorraine and at (.hdlaidon (Kuio-ot-T^oir), and largely in flor- 
mnny, is the na».-.t proilm t j\r, hut is less e.>tei*Tned. TliV^ kind 
li:is v« r\ <>111. ill \\liitisli flouns, two or randy three on a footstalk, 
and iIji* jfods Hie 111 Hilly mir-M'edi d, tlie seed.s hoing of a whitish 
or eieam i olniir, aitdiii i.l mu nn ii hnud and i iindi lliii k. A single 
pl.mt jiiodih-r^ fjMMi lim to ir.d j.oiL, wliiili an* flattriidl, aljout 
■{ iu'dj Inim and i, ini li li|i...d. Anntln*r vaii* I \ , w ith -•■i.d‘' similar 
in f"im andiiiliMii toil’i-l. m, lust of niii'di smalh-r '■i/i*, is kni»\vii 
as tie- “li'iitillfMi di* ' lii^sf,\M) ill spiing. 'I’lii.s \ arieiy 

and iIh- h null.- liii-ji ’ ,ii. i.ntli .oiii.-tiiiic^ i hIImI the “leutillea 
la nnif. A s-iiudl \ oi i',, “hiildle M-iti- d'l Piiv,’’ eiiltivaled 
childly in tin d* [..iilim jjf- i.) Hanir Lnirr .m-l raiital, is also grown 
a-, a vi'i^i.t.ihl* and toi t<n (•_'< . 'riic l ys j.tiaii 1> ntil was inlrodlieed 
into Lilt. dll ill ).s\‘(i. If ii-js hhif llnwiis. Aiiotlin species of 
li'jilil, A. //iinni /‘(//"'s, Ii., !■> i;iiiwn ill r.Miiri' .ihniit ( M'leaiJ.s and 
clsi-whiif nil'll ll.i ii'iii.e i.f and “ laiajid*'.” It is, 

aeniiding to M. in. o'w ot ih.- 1.. i lii d> n| .jieen food 

to ciow on :i ]io.)r diy ^ nelv ‘-"il ; i.n • il -nii . . ‘nil it do«\‘% not 

Mli’i ri d "o \\ idl. It I', n ualU “iw n in atil i.iim v, ilh a little rye or 
winti-r oat’,, ;it tlie i .t. ot a 1,. . Hditn- |.. .1 h- - t..i. . 

’I la* h ntil aU.i [ , .1 l.jlii w.iim niilv -■ n . «in ii. h l.md it^ 

runs toh-al ;nel pi.idii, . s 1 nt li v, |mm1s. .0 . - U ;.:i w,v. m in .M.indi* 
or Api il or eat ly 1 n .M.iV, a- I'nidinL" to t la 'liuiit' id tin 'mintiv, as 
they caniad endur.. M._dit ti..-t’:. llTni hi.lii. i tii. \ ai.- ..wn hfoud- 
r;ist, hnt in diilL if tie* lij.r m i-.K an* ii'.ji. ti d*. 'i Iw ]»ods aie 

g.itlaTed in Ani'iist m S. pli mh. i. a-n .-'x.n ;i- tin \ hi 'jiii to turn 

hrow n,— the pi ml - In i.g pi. 11 d up Id.r il ix w 1 il* i lu li-li r^i* y,till 
gii‘i*n, ;i’'d on a ili\ di\ I- 1 ili.- pod-, .-phi in di\iii,j .iij.) l.is> 
seed (.iK* , pl.ii '■ L' Mtr-. In < ji hi in tin- IiihK "" t.n .is ll.ivi-ni is 
rnnri iiu d, and \\ ill k' > |> ---n.il in tld , w.i\ Im* i\\(. y ..js i iilii i lor 
Sowing 01 h'l* }<" d. \ii •: ol . 'in m'l \ n I i <sii av i.oji iihnut 
1 1 rw t. of .VI t d ail 1 :.o , V, t. if -! '..w. Tie* j i: laiid and < li 'i.ii*l-‘r 
of tin* mini ml III it !' I tmiiji it- in tie* -lal in.iv h.* jinlc<-d tium tlie 
j»n:il\Ms nt the a->i, w hi- I*, in fhi* ' I d-’ h.’i^ I liii t imoi di* n1- 

potasli I) ]n i (lilt., M>'i.l lm‘i, lini<* p; .. p},"il' :n in .jo’2, 

el.hiiide oi Mi.liuni 7 ih wM'e in i 1 j> -ti iw li** ]•• i- • uta p*, m. . 
]ioti’li ln*.< liiii,* ;,p. viii. a 170;^ p]-,.-pt ,.]!.• il ]j ildoini- 

of sodiuTii ‘id. 

Li’iiliU I tve r* I’ently at ' I.l' led ‘Minie iioli'i .Jiaon^ a • f.ii iaiis 

as u !i>i)d m:U-i!-il. A llnidi*o ].j.iviih m\-, “l.'iie 1 , hui 

li-litiK ale I'.y hit.” lliiL lit l.iig'iiJ'l th' \ h-vi- h'lU iiputid 
dilln nil of d’.j* •l''in and ijd tt> di-i 1 !• r IIm- !m.wi md in;, me the 
siglit. 'ri e hr. -k Ilf t^'i "1 n ?t dnlv i’ldi-'i -til ! •. an.l l.iieuk 
l'*niiK ]-iopiilv iMpni'’’ .it I'Md two ..nd • 1 ilt huni-, hut 
iiiidouhii dl\ tln \ .lien li» i in niilntn»n> m.it *, 1 ihiu ilmnst juiy 
otliel kind of )iul>', io:il r.hing, .e i m 'ling t o 1' \ - .1 1 ..il\ .-i 

]ier cent, of niM'».;.'ni»ii'’ m.i! T- I di.:n!iiin‘, oii ; i n’;! "! -l.nili, 
Sind ‘2 i'» t-iv eiiil. of liltyniittii. I'n -> nin ’ . 1 \ -i- .h!!- 1 s in 

gi\iligoiil\ f’.r»]iil Cl lit. Ilf .v| ii. h ; 1,1: hull vi\ . v) id .-.t'lO li and 

iC'Ml ]»i 1 ei 111. of noil', mat m. I < nhl .n neaepnipiily 

the f'lndid thi* pnoi in ;iil 1 oiintin > wfait thi \ .-.i ; !"\\ li, .11 d h.iVe 
ofti’ll hi-i'll ''J'ln lied W hen i-itliTfood leiddlei'a .i.f'h hi i|i e tlie 
jU'i\ei]» “ 1 I V fietiis j.uii di ^iit pMid' ii* I'll’* " 'I hi- .-^1 1 d.-s are 
s.nd to h.*g.nMl for pim-nn'5, 01 niixed in a gH'uml -1 it'- v. it li j'idatoes 
or h.nliytoi rillining piu’^'. 1 he Inih.igi m ) ml h i‘‘ttt-inid as 

gretii food lor snihliiig i we-, and all kind-.oI i ing :-aid to 

iin'ie.ive the yii i-l of ndlk), .il-o for (-ii\i-' md hiiiihv. Haller 
s.iNh lh.it h lUiL aie 1! Unh nt av to hill Imm- - 'l he\ \vi re also 
helli-\ed to he the «-Hl-e of --eVeli- .vMidllloil- illModer- i-ommon 
in Kpypt. Tin- hnl ivputitim tn ly jio.-.-ihlN I'l due to the sub- 
.stitiilnm of the 1 'K of t)'i- hitter \i!<-h oi m!** liijlil, Knum 
J'Jii.’ni, L., a pi. ml wlii- h ilex. 1\ n M*n.hh > Hi* line lentil ill 
heithl, h ihlt, tl-'WiI, an-l ]-od, hut wlio-e see]-, .lie witlloUt douht 
JHIVVI .vxi d ot dell te^oll■^ plopel’l' s plodll 'lUg Weakin Sx, or, aeeord 
ing I" l.nidle\, t\eii p.iiMl\sis of ila* I \tiemitn V ill hor.ses whiih 
have piil.ikiii of them. 

.\ li-w’ Ai Ux ,it.'o .'■"ine 1.1-..- of J I'ixoinng of ]>igs were tl.ired hy 
Mr W. Si'Ulliill td r>ii minrl'.im !•» tin* n m- cf the Med (d*lhix plant 
in llnirlood ; it Irn) hieii inipoited from 'ruiki-y under tl.r- iiann- 
of and w.iv sidd in rugland under the name ol h.gN ptim pi.ise. 
The ehief v\ mpi om pi ovhn < d w .ix v( \ eii* vomiting, folh iw i. d ) in xpe^‘■ ' y 
death. 'I’he poixon.i'U- piim iple seems io n-sidi* » liietly in tl" I'ltti 1 
siM'd i-oat. .Hid (-.in ;ipi-i!i ntl\ lu* ii moM*d hy steeping in w.i!< i. or. e 
(h'lard. vpe.iking of the “ hitti'r vi*t«*h '* {Hrrt ii I'jt'i' it\ siyi 
“ kiiie in .X*-!.! and in iiioxt ntln-r eniiiitries do e.it thti'd, 1- 
inside sWeet I'S steepimr in witei." The Sv.ed ot ^Vr 1. -1 /..'{.i\h ;.x 
oboiit tin* '-imi* .‘-i-e aiid .iliiio-t e.vaetly <'f the -1' je I 'l -.i-n-Mowii 
colour ns tli.it of ih.e K*4\ ptian hntil, and when the r*-* '! • ■’ .t is re- 
moved thev aiv holh of the .-aiMe orange red hue, hi:‘ h - l.'rnun i.s 
not .so hiiglit as the hitter, 'flu* shape is the he^‘ ’ .-n- of dig- 

tingiiivliing the two seed>, tluU of A\ AVr// it l.eing i-i tu.sel} lii- 
aiiguLi.. 
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Son-lt'ntil is n naiiu* sometimes npplied to tlie gulfwceJ 
9us.mni rnltjnrr. 

fle<* .in4 Tnmi-n, P\int<, No. Tii : P^ianmiccH/icnl Journal 

(S'), vol. i> I"!; Waft'-, P.cionat ti o/ C/it inistrij, vdl. ul. pp ,’iG8-7l ; Yvoii, 
ijoui s I ' •{ \'ji h ii'tnrr, \ ji. »i7-, 

LEM’lXr See liKoNriM. 

Ll'l^ I., who alime of Roman pontiffs shares with 
Grogoiy I. the siiriiime of thk Gukat, pope from 440 ti» 
4hl, wa-' :i native of Rome, or, acconling to a less prohiMi^ i 
ae.’oiint, of Volterra in Tiiso.iiiy. Of liis family or i*f his 
eaily eilneation in>thina‘ is known; that he was highly 
eulliv.uovl aeeoriliiig !») the .‘^tainlanG of liis limo is obvious, 
hut it il not tliat h-* eouhl write Greek, or e\en | 

that he umleistooil tint l.ingii ige. No certain traces uf I 
his eaily ecclesiastie il career hi\e been disoovercil. In i 
one of tlie lett'us (Ay.. Iij4^ of Augustine, an acol\te 
nameil Leo is meiitioiu*J as ha\iieg been in 4 IS the be,iiir I 
of a eommunic ilion from Sixtus of Rome (afterwanU ]»i)pe 
of that name) to Aurelius ot Gartliage again,''! the IVlauians; 
but it is pi>'',''ible tliat this Leo i-; rather to be iileiitilioil 
with th'* Leo a prio''t who is reeonie*! to lia\e been sent ! 
by Po[i.' ('elestiue to Africa with refeivuee to the matter ' 
of Apiaiins about tlm year 1:?“). In 41^1), when the tir>t 
unmistakable referentH- to Po[»e‘ Leo occuis, lu* wa"> ,still 
only a deacon, but already a man of commanding intbienee; 
it was at liis ,Migge'>tiim that the /V of the 

ageil Ci>'iinus. ha\iiig rebreii' e to tin* Ne'^ttirian In. re-'V, 
ooiu[»o>< il in tliat ye ir, ami ^ome two } ear.N later abmit 
431) we liiid (.aril of Alexandria writing to liim tint he 
might prevent the Roman Cliureh from Ien»ling its suppoit 
in any w ly to the ani\»itiiuis o-lieiues of venil 1 .leiu- 
sdem. In ILk while l^eo was in tiaul, wliidni he Innl 
bf'oii sen' to c ^mpo■^e s(.nie dilfiTeiics s luawreii ^\('}iiis and 
iinother ui'-neral named All'inr,', I’o^m* Sixtim ill. ditd, and 
the absoiit ileicuii, or rithe' ar. lnle e: ai, was b.ithwith 
unanimoiidy chosen to succe d him, and leceiveil eoiKecra 
tion on Ids letnrn -ix week.s aln iwards (S.-ptemb* r gl)y 
In 443 h" I '-jaM to t ike me isiir. s ajdii't tin* Manielia'ans 
(who .sinci* the eapt'iie of Gaiili.ne by<h*ns'iic in 4o‘j 
had bei-onif \.'r\ loun. lo.is at Loim**, and in the f()llowing 
year he was .dih- to ie[. -rt to th" It ili in bisle.ps that soim* 
of til? h 'I’- tifs li I 1 r *tiii‘ii"l to C it liolici-iji, wldle a l ug.* , 
nurnlier iiid bet.ii s.^ntence*! to pi rp timl l^inishnn iit “in 
accord.iiiC" with th-.* c. ai^ut luion-, of the (’hrbtian 
eni[M.-rois.” and others had ll_d ; in ''eking tlicH* out the, 
hel[i of the provincial cl'Tjy w.i^ 'o-mlit. It was during 
tlie eolnr years of Li’o s pnjit ; t'e it** that the events in 
Giiil "l■•■•aIred wIdcL n.^idtctl in h:- tiinni[ili over Ifilaiius 
of All--, .'•iLffi di/ed by tli:«di. f il Wih nt ini.iii III. (440), ' 
deiioii'iciiig the contiirn I'-y of tiie (hiliic In.-iiop, and ’ 
enivti'ig '* that nothing dniuM d-an* in Gaul, eon- 
tnrv to anei-nl n.s.ige, witliout the anthojity ot the bish«»[> 
(.{ K an *, and that the decree of tin* aposl..lii, .-im.: .-honld : 
1' ■ ■•to;.:i b - hiw.^’ In 117 he Jn-ld the cm i e-p-.iiiih-in’e • 
rniiii] m of Astori'^i winch l«.d to tin* rondcrnnatiiui ' 
ol th«. 1'^; '■ri*.’'ts by tli'.* Spiiiii'-h national chnrcli, anii 

t » t; e _r t-> ib ithof I’li-scdlian — an act whidi mr-t 

WiMi 1. j.i A.ii. In 41*^ lie, received w'itfi cumniend-a- 

liu i a ! ;■ in m Lutvcle*^, llii* CoiistantiriojMjlit.m iiK.nk, 

Coin pi. i;.' _r - .1 th*: I :\i\al <4 tin* Ne.^toiian liei'sv theie; 
fiTi 1 ia t"' • ’I'CAi'.,; \.-ir hhitvelps wrote. In', cin-ular, 

a[»f»c.I:nj ilj - - fit. -nee widiliat tin* instance of 

K'ls'hin t It -. ,j. iai ii.il br’n j»i'-ed against him at ;i 
syno 1 }ie!d in < ' <i, ? ,:.L; • nndi r the j.re'ideney of tint 

jciMiu’cli rit'vii,'.. , 1.1 '.iii_^ [.'ip,d fUpport at the 

'unjcrji'-.d c.ojijI ;,t t>.i» t-n. nnd»T .sunniious to meet 
'i-t I'.t.li'-s'j-. I }i». ]. ;,]t ,,t , 1/'. -pmalr iiff! was that Leo ^ 

by 111 - h-gii'*' -"rit to I’liMOi thii biinons (*{)istle in which 
Il : h» t f-alh with gi"it fn’i.' '.t detail the doctrine evr*r ' 
’',n ■ F'-cowi!/- i a> mtlji d"\ m Lrardin-r tin* union of the 
two r, itans in tin i/n .* pcrien of Jesus Chrwt. The 


narrative of the events at the “ robber ” synod at Ephesus 
belongs to general church history rather than to the 
biograpliy of Loo; suffice it to say that his letter, though 
submitted, waia not read by the assembled fathers, and 
that the pa}>al legates had some difficulty in escaping with 
their lives from the violence of the theologians who, not 
content with ile[)osing Flavian and Eusebius, shouted for 
the dividing of those who divided Christ. ' AVhen the 
news of the result of this (ecumenical council ((vcumenical 
in every circumstance except that it was not presided over 
by the pojic) n*a(*licd Rome, Leo wrote to Theodosius “ with 
gi-ojuiings and tears,’’ re(| nesting the emperor to sanction 
anotlicr council, to be held this time, however, in Italy. 
Ill this pet ilion lie was supported by Valentiniaii IIL, by 
the cinpivs'i mother Galla Placidia, and by the empress 
Kiulo.xia, blit the ap[»eal was mwle in vain. A change in 
the [loMtion of athiiis, however, was brought :ibont by the 
acces.sinii in the following }ear of Marcian, wdio three days 
aftrr coming to the throne published an edict bringing 
within the scope of the penal laws against heretics the 
sup[)orti rs of the dogmas of Apolliiiaris and Euty dies. To 
convoke a synod in which greater orthodoxy might reason* 
ably be ex[>eLted was in these circumstances no longer 
dilUcuIt, but all J.eo s ctlbris to secure that the meeting 
shoiiltl take jilac'i on Italian soil w’cre unavailing. When 
the synod of ( 'halcedoii as>embled in 151, the papal legates 
were tic:jt«*d with great re-pi'ct, Rhng [iruvided W'ith seats 
(»n the immediate light of the president, and Leo’s former 
letter to Fhvian wa- ado]>led by acelaiiiation as formulat- 
ing tlie treed of the universal cliurcli on the subject of the 
person of ('liri.-t. Among the reason.s urged by Leo for 
holding this coiineil in Italy had hceii the threatening 
attitiuh* of tin* I Inns; the dreaded irruption took place in 
tlie following year ( log). After A(]uileia had succumbed 
to Altila’s long siege, the comjueror set out for Rome. 
Near tlie contbunce of the Mincio and the Po he W’as met 
liy Leo, whoMj clotiucnce peisnaded him to turn back. 
Leg- lid lri> sought to i-nhane'; the impressivcncsR of the 
nc,*iur» nce by an unneces.'^aiily ‘imagined miracle. The 
jiope was le-s sni‘ce''sful with (Jenscric when the Vandal 
chief anivfd under the walls of Rome in 455, but lie 
seemed a pioinis * that tlu-n; should be no iniicndiarism or 
liiurder, and that three of tin*- (dde^t basili(*as .should Ixi 
(txeiiij'l fioiii plunder,- a promise wliich seems to have 
l»ei-ii faith Lilly observed. Tlic dcatli of I^eo occurred in 
Ibl, ace^'iding to tin* Roman breviary April II, on 
which day tin* fc'-tival of “ J*oj>e Leo, corifes.sor and doctor 
of the chnn-li ” is cdebiatc.d (duplex). The title of 
“ do( tor ecclesi.i* ’’ was given by llcnedict XIV. The 
.-'iicce'-Mir of L'm) was llilarins or Hilarus, who had been 
one of the [Mpd legates at the “ robber** .synod in 449. 

A-. l.i Aim]. i)t ill'- ilMi-f 1* i)f Iliunc, T„r(MlisHnguiMhiMl IduiHi'lf above 
.-ill 111. |.i. d'-.-'-- I'V In'- I'P-acliiiig, t«» vvbi(*li he devoted hiiiisclt 
vvitii '.O' if /i .-d wu.wt'.s. Fioin his short anil pithy StTiionifs 
iii.iiiv lil ilu- !• - i.?n now to he loiiiid in the Uoni.'in breviary havo 
!.. Ml 1 tic 11 l 111 I «>iijmi'*tion wiili his vohimiimas enne* 

iiMi< • . till- . I Mil. II, ■,il!ii n-iitly i*\|)liiiii tho secret of his gn.'it- 

11' - 11 - Ili- lly liv ill file extiJionliimry strength and puiity of hi.s 

f!-i" I, to ill- piiMi.ii V < 'thi* .sii«*ec!s.sors of St I'e-ler .-it iitiina 
wli- M ill.- . 1’. li « i-i if.-il Irouhles of the civilised world made 

iii-ii willing « iii.ngli to snliTiiit tln-maelve.H to any authority wlmtso- 
. v<‘i ili.it .--iil-l <• i.il.lidi its liglit to exist hy courage, honesty, and 
KmmwI. l-ji- of ;illiji-.. Tlie*woiks of Leo I. were first colloi;tivdy 
nlit. il liv tyn ai- l : iiVfiiis, 1700 ), ami again, on the basis ^d^^'****** J” 
vvli.it is III, U tie- ^t:irid;U'l edition hy Lallerini (Venice, 

\iiii‘i v-lliii-.* Sinitrnns and one hundred and seven ty-tlireo Epislolin 

iM .-iipv fill' fiist VO 111 mi; the- second contairiHi]ieZ4i^.’/**Vtfrraw/(J/i/f>r/o//, 

11 -inllv.itirihiit.-ii to 1.1-0,11101 ihcJJe l^ocatlfiTie Ornnhim 
aLi, ..riilMil, l.y f)ur.xni-l and others, to him, but more prohahly 
Dm* (.fodio-rioTi f,f a i citiiifi Jh’o.sper, of whom nothing further i» 
kii'OMi. '^Die works of Hilury ul ArhtH are ajijieiided. 

LKO IL, pope from August 682 to July 683, ww a 
Sicilian by birth, and succeeded Agatbo L Agatho noa 
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been represeiitod at the Bixth ODcumenical council (tiiat of ' 
Constantinople in G80), where Pope Honorius I. was anathe- 
matized for his views in the Moiiotlielite controversy as a 
favourer of heresy, and the only fact of ]»erinanent historical 
interest witli regard to I.eo is tlmt he wrote once and again 
in approbation of the decision of the council and in con- 
demnation llonori-»s, wlioin he n‘garded as one wlio 
“ profana proditione iminaeulatain lidtan subverlerc* conatns 
est.” In their bearing n[)ou tlie iiiiestioii of papal infalli- 
bility these words Iiave excited consideral)le attenlion and 
controversy, and })rominenee is given tr) llie circninstanee 
that ill the Greek text of the letter to the emperor in 
which the phrase occurs the milder expn*ssion 
(‘^subverti perniisit *’) is usi*d for “ .'^ubveitere eonalus est." 
This llefele in his (iii. -Jt) 1 ) regards as 

alone expressing the tme meaning of Lm. (t war. during 
Leo's pontiticate that the dependcmei; i’ iliesi.b of Kavi ima 
upon that of Rome was linally .'‘•■t'Jed by imperial ulict. 
Jienedict IT. sueeeeded liim. 

Lh>f) 111., \vln»st! poniijicale Sio) rovcretl the la-t 
eighteen years of the reigii c»f (.'Ini n ni:' giif', was a native 
of Rome, and luiving bemi un.mim..ii iv nosrm urce.'.'.nr 
of Adrian 1. on |)ecenib(‘r ‘JG, 7'Jo, \\a l•otl.ne^!■^ted to the 
ollice on the following <lay. IIL lir.-t n-t w. . to send t«> 
diaries as patrician the stundanl of Iloi ie ahmg with the 
keys of the sejiulclire of St Tot' i* and of tlie eitx ; a 
gracious and condescending htter in I ’olyinade it vtili 
more clear where all real power at tint inoincnt lav. 
I’or more than tlircc jears his term of otliee wa. .piiti- 
uneventful ; but at the end ot that piiidd the feelings of 
disap[>ointme.nt which had secretly been rankling in the 
breasts of Raschalis and (’an 4 ailu>, nephews of Atlriun 1., 
who had recenvej from liim the otiieos <.f //;/////» w/^/.s ainl 
ftiirrlfitrhfti respectively, siiddenlv niaiiiffstetl the^lSelvc'^ 
in an organiztul attack u[)on L o a^ he was riding in ino- 
cession through the city on St (leoige’.^ day (A[nil 
7t)9) : the object of his assailants was, l,y depriving him 
of his eyes ami tongue, tt) di.‘><[u.ilifv liim for the papal 
ollice, and, although they ^’ore unsucee .• ml in this attem[»t, 
he found it necessary to ncce[»t the pi ot eel ion of Winegis, 
the Frankish duke of Spolelo, who cinie to the lescm*. 
Having vainly retjuesicd the presence of (’liark*'> in Home, 
Leo went beyond the Alps to meet the king at I’ailcrborn ; 
he was received with much ceremony ami respect, but his 
enemies having sent in certain written charges, of which 
the character is not now known except tlnil tin y were of 
a serious nature, Charles decided to app«»inl both the pope 
and his accusers to appear as iKirties beloie liim when he 
should Inivoarrived in iiome. I.eo returned in great state 
to his diocese, ami was roceiveil with Inmour ; ('hailes, 
who ilid m)t arrive until November Ji tlic following Near, 
tosi no time in assuiniiig the ollice 4»f a indue, ami the tinal 
result of his in\estigation was the iie«pnllal of the pope, 
who at tho same time, however, Nvas ]'»'imitted or rather 
reijiiircd to clear Idniself by the oatli of ei*mpnrgalion. The 
coronation of the emperor an act the pii i ise meaning of 
NViiijh does not "f all to be discussetl lure folhnved two 
days afterivards ; the ctfect of it was to bring out with 
nicreastMi cloarneHS tho personally -uboidmate position of 
Loo. 'Phe decision of tlu* emperor, howa ver, Mu iireil fi»r 
Leo’s pontificate an external peace which was only broken 
after the accession of JiOiiis the I’ious, I lis eiieniies began 
to renew their attacks; tho viivleiit ic[»re.s.^ion of a con- 
t^piracy led to an open rebellion at Home ; M’lioiis charges 
Were once more brought cagninst liim, when ho Nvns over 
taken by dcatli in 81(5. It was under this pontiticate that 
H'lix of Urgel, the adoptianist, was anatlicinatized 
by a lloninn synod. Leo at another synod held in Romo 
1*1 810 admitted the dogmatic correctness of the “ filiotpie,” 
deprecated its iutriHhiction into the creed. On this 


point, how^ever, the Frankish Church perseNcred in the 
course it had already initiated, Leo’s succc.-mii was 
Stephen IV. 

LL(.) 1\., pope from St7 to sr>5, was a Ronmn by birth, 
and was unanimously chosen to succrecd Sergius II. lib 
pontificate was ehiell\ distinguished by his etiorts to repair 
the (lamagt‘ done by tlic Saraeiiis dining tin* reign ot his 
[>UMlece'-snr tuvarlnii'; chnn In*.', of the; city, ‘‘spt'eially tho...o 
of St I'cL i-aml St i'anl. It wa'? he who built and fortifical 
tie* siibuili Oil tin- ligiit I'aiik of the Tiber still known as 
the Livitas T.naiiija. A flight ful con(Iagi-ation, which be 
is said to liavi- extiiigiii^ljeil by hi^ jiraycrs, the. subject 
of Haphael s giejf work in the S.da ih-lT Itieeiidiu <»f the 
A atican. lie In !il tliieu 'VImuL^ tiiu- (,t tlu ni (in S.'iO) dis- 
linguishcfl b\ till* [uc'i n l.uui-, 1!., but none of them 
otheiwi-M*nl iiu) " »i laniM*. hi-La v of tin* papal struggle 

with Him null ol Hliiim-. wliii'h dining Leo’.-? p(»nti 

licule, 111 loii-js ijitln r to 1 lj.it ot Ni- ol, , 1. Hiiiedict III. 
was Leo’s innm diate .sni-, i,r. 

Ll‘..t) A a n.itive <4 Aid'-i, w.i j i-i" loi- M.rne thirty 
day.-. i:i ‘jtid afUi the iIlmIIi ot liu-i I\ He was 

suen-eded b\ ^.iL'ills 111. 

LL(.) \ 1. MU'ci I d( d .loliii \. aiiii n.mii d ^l*\oti 

lllonth'^ and a t* w da\-. lb- . ed-‘d b\ Stephen 

VIIL 

T.KO VI b, [M.pj tioiii t. ]i by 

John \l . and fnliovv.d b\ Staple n 1\ 

Id‘'( > \ III , jiope iii-m 9ijd to '.Mi.'), .1 Homan l\ l-nth. 
held the lay oiHet* of ‘‘ pi ot o-i i ndn^ ‘ wlieii h.- il-*. ted 

to the p.i['al ciiiiir at tlit' iii-tan ( Mho tie- (di .it bv the 
lioinan s\ nod wliieli ilcjio'-ed Jolin \1I in iMumlnr M'lil 
lbi\iiii: be« M liuniid with iin'iemlv h.i-io thioiig!: .dil the. 
iiilcrmedi lie older", le* le^Li\^.d i on m ei gii.n twi. da\s 
attiT he ibet'oii, whnh w.is unui e.ptable »o the pi.oph*. 
In Ftbriiai . '.‘'il, the *i(»r liavne w ii hdr.'iw ii ti the 
city, la toiind ir m ci— aiy t - ih t\ in Ibeht, .\iieie 

upon li' depo'-dbv viioille i und i (h- [i' d- m y 

of John \lb ( )ll the suddmi di ilh o! tile latt i, the 
po['ulaei clio-^. Ikmdiet \. ir in.'- '.me- i . i-iit < Mlm, 
lelinnii, • ami laNing "lege to tie y, •■•iijii' their 
aceepfaiiee of Leo. It U"Uall\ -aei th.il, at ti '•\noii 

W llielMiet.oM d Hvliedei, Ja*o eollCMh d lolhcitni' loi' aiel 
hi*' sucev"o.|.-s >o\t-i tign of ll.dv lull iiehT" oi ni\ e.^1 guie, 
but the jon'iilnt m i f tlie doeun i i;l oj. v ha h llii' alh ja 
lion n “4 - 1- ni th in doiibttul. Li>'\lll w.i -lui - ‘I 
b\ John Mil. 

LK(* 1\., pope fioin llH9 to H'.'il, w a native of 
Upper .\l.siee, where In wa- boin .lore '_M . H'l'l* Ills 
])roper name wa'> liiuiio. the tamih t * v hi* h lie belonged 
WM'" ot noble lank. and lliroiiLdi hi-- t.ithu In wim rcl.Ued 
to tho eli.tieior Uoi 11. lb w.i trine itid .it Toul, 
wlicre lie "UCeC'-ive ber-.oiie t aiioii aiitl tlO'Jfi) bi-hot* ; 
in tie- laltM’ I'.ip.o it\ he o ndend iin['oitant political 
siTviee- to 111 - relative (’oin.id I b, ami afterwanls to 
Heinv III., and at the saim‘ time lie became w itlely km»wn 
a.- an iaiin-t .imi relorimng e; eh si.i-iie by tho /cal ho 
sliowed ni ••'pro idiii", the inh* i>f the oidt r of Cluiiy. < >n 
thodeitliit Jkniia-u- 11. la mio w .i-s in Hecomber HHS, 
w’ith t lie I oi'i HI rent e bot !i ol t lie • nipt ror ami at the 1 loin in 
deleg.iti M leeteil hi- -lie. es-oi by .m assembly at Woiiim; 

: ho slipul III d. how ev i T, a- a I oiiditioii ot lii.s aceeptaiii'e that 

■ 111* should liist j'loeieil to Hoiii'* and be eanonieallv eh.-eiid 
bv tho veil!' ot I'lergv a'ld people. Sitting out sln-H.v 

' after ( liri-tmiN he Innl a meeting with alLot Hugo . 

• UltiMV at I’e-aii.'on, where he w.as joinml be the v i g 
immk lldil'orjlid, who .dteiward.s beeanie 1 oj ■' t.ligoiy 
i vii. , arriving in pilgiiin gaib at Home in tin ' dovviiu 

■ Febiuaiv.he wa.- ivccivetl with much • .ani ib v ind at 

i his cunscenitieii assumed the naiULMif Leo IX. U e t Ins 
1 first pul'lic acts was to hold the welbknown r svmul 

‘ XIV. -57 
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of 1049, at which celibacy of the clergy (^own to the rank j period of foreign invasion and domestic strifa One of 
of subdoaciMj) was anew enjoined, and where he at least the first consequences of the French irruption into Italy, 
succecdeil in making clear how strongly his own convictions which shortly ensued, was the expulsion of the Medici 
went against every kind of simony. The greater part of family from Florence (November 1494). After having 
the year that followed was occupied in’oiie of those pro- resisted to the best of his ability, the Cardinal de* Medici 
gn ssb> through Italy, Cermany, and France which form found a refuge at Bologna, and, seeing himself deprived 
so 111 irkt'd a feature in Leo’s poiitilieate. After presiding for the time of political importan'ce, and obnoxious to 
over a synod at Pavia, he joined the emperor Henry 111. j innocent’s successor, Alexander VL, undertook a journey 
in Saxony, ami accoinpanieil liiin to (’ologno and Aix-la* in foreign countries with a party of friends. Upon his 
Chapelle ; to IlheiIn'^ lie aUo siimni<'UtMl a meeting of the ! return he settled at Home, withdrawing himself from 
liigher clergy, which iil though there were many ab.stentiuus . notice as mucli as possible, --and disarming the jealousy of 
was largely attended, and by wliich several inqiortant Alexander by his unatlected devotion to literary pursuits, 
reforming decrees were i)a^Ned. At Mainz also he held a Tho accessiun of Julius 11., and the death of his elder 
council, at which the Italian and French as well as the j brother Ihero in the battle of the Garigliano (December 
Oerman clergy wa re rejiroeiited, and ainbassailors nf the i loOJ), restored him to ci)nse(|iience ; but little is recorded 
Greek einpenn* were present; here too simony and the of him until loll, when Julius appointed him legate at 
in.irriage ol the clergy were the principal matters (h*:dt | Bologna, an uHiee which gave him the nominal direction of 
with. After bis return tt» Uoine he held (April 2D, 1050) the comliined Spaiiislr'and papal army then besieging that 
another Easter symul, which was occupied largi'ly with the ’ city. Tho siege failed, ami tw'o months afterwards ' the 
controversy about the teaehings of Ijereiigarius of Tours; : allies were totally cleteated by the French under Gasto^ do 
ill the same year he prosideil over proxincial synods at . Fi*ix in the faniDiis battle of Jiavenna (April 11, 15)2), 
Salerno, Sipiuito, and Vi rcdli, and in Se[)teniber levi.sited and tho Cardinal do’ Medici himself was taken prisoAor. 
Gorniany, returning to Itonie in time for a thiril Easter The French victory produced none of the anticipated 
synod, at which tho question of the roordination of tlu^so rosuli.-N ; within a sluut time the conquerors were eVen 
who had beui onl.iined by sinionists was considered, lie obliged to evacuate Milan, carrying their captive with 
next joined tli-* eiiqieror at Pre.ssburg, and vainly sought them. In the eon fii>ii)n of the retreat tlie cardinal effected 
to secure the siibiiii^.-aion of the Hungarians ; at Kaii^boii, his escape, and lied to Mantua, wdieie he derived oncourage- 
Bamberg, and Worms the papal presence w*as marked by meiiL from the prediction of a chiromancer, who promised 
various ecclesiastical solemnities; but at Main/, in a him the papacy (Gaiiricus, 'Av/efaf. fol. 20, a passage 

dis[Mite about tin* ordination of a deacon bct.veen tie. arch- overh»oked by Leo’s biographers). Being reappointed to 
bishop and the po[>e, the latter hail to give way. After a his legation, be took (piiet possession of Bologna; within • 
fourth Easter suiod in 1055 Leo ,>et out ag.iinst the Xoi- a few months his family were restored to Florence by the 
mans in the south with an army of Italians and (iermau | Spanish uml pa[)al troo[»s, and the death of Julius II., on 
volunteers, but the forces SLi.>uiiiicd a total defeat at Astag- February 21, 1515, raised him most unexpectedly to the 
num near Civitolla (Juiu! IS, 105:3; ; on going out, how* ' papacy on >rarch 11 folhuxing, at the age of only thirty- 
ever, from the city to HUM t tile eiiemy he wiLi received with seven years. It Mu rns difliciilt to asiiigu any adequate 
every token of >ubinL>iun, n lief from the pressure of his reason for an election so contrary to traditional observance 
ban was implored, ami fidelity and homage w’ere sworn. ‘ and the private interests of all tho more conspicuous 
From June 1055 to March 1051 he wms iievertln'‘le-<s nieiid^ers of the conclave : but if has never been attributed 


detaiui l at Dcneveiito in honourable captivity; ho did 
not long suixive his return to llume, where he died on 
April 10, l‘>51. I If xva*, sin^ceeded by N’ictor II. 

LEO X. (GiovMiini de’ Medici, 1 175- 15 l' 5), the only 
pope xvlio ha^. Iji -t avA his own name upon his a-A*, ami 
one of tho f- xv \vh<»-e original extraction has curre- 
sponded in some iiiea--iie with the splendour of the 
pontifical dignity, w.i^ tho r.ecund son of Lorenzo do’ 
^fedici, called the .Magnificent, ami xva.'i born at Flurerico, 
Doconi]>er II, 1175. Like his contemporary ileniy 
VJIL, he was from the iir-t destined for tho t-cclesiaslical 
condition; he received the t. injure at seven, held benefices 
at eight, and ere he was tliiiteeii negotiations xx’ere in 
active [>roLi;reri.s fur IiLm elfx.ition to the curdinalatc. 
Innocent the reigning popi*, was bound to Lorenzo 

by donie^lic ties and a coimiion policy and interest, in 
U' tobor ll^J^ Giovanni xvas created ii cardinal under the 
cornlition that he should not be publicly recognized a.s .such 
for three yc ir.'). The interval was devoted to the study of 
theology and canon laxv, piir.^iiiits le^is congenial to the 
young prince of the clinrch than the cleL'ant literature for 
which he inheriterl his father’s taste, and in xvhicli he had 
already mj,(le great progr-s under the tuition of Folitian 
and Bibbicna. In .March 1 4D2 he was formally admitted 
into the sacnid college, and tm^k up his residence in Ibmie, 
leceiviiig a letter of advice from his jiarent wdiich ranks 
among the xvisc^t and weightiest compositions of its class. 
Within a few rmaith.-. hi.s prospect'i xvere clomled by the 
nearly simultaneous decease of his father and thci pope, a 
double bereavement clodng the era of peace which Lorenzo’s 
piudetit policy had given to Italy, and inaugurating a 


to bimony. ’I’he nexv pope assumed the name of Leo X. 
Before his coronation, as first pointed out by Lord Acton, 
he was rcijiiircd to enter into certain engagements, from 
most of xvhich he speedily absolved himself. Among these 
w'^as a pronii.se to issue no brief for collecting money for 
the repair of St I’eter’s. Had this pledge been observed, 
the Keformation might have been deferred for some time, 
aiifl its cf)ui.se might have been materially different. 

At Luo’s accession the [irobability of a religious revolu- 
tion xva.s Contemplated by none. The attention of his 
immediate predeeessor.s had long been engrossed by the 
temporal concerns of the papacy. These were apparently 
in a IKmribhing, but actually in a precarious condition. 
The guiding principle of Leo’s policy was to preserve the 
compiests which h(t had inlierited from Alexander VI. and 
.luliiis If. The establishment of his family in FJoreiice 
diminished, although it did not remove, the temptation to 
create a principality in their interest, as Alexander had 
done, an<l his temper ratner inclined him to aggrandize 
the papacy by diplomacy than to emulate the martial 
exploits of , I 111 ins. The preservation, however, of the 
acquisitions of tlu5se pontiffs requir^ and taxed the 
abilities of a consummate statesman. These were not 
wanting to Leo, and it is to his credit that he seldom 
suffered the love of art and letters, which was his ruling 
passion, and which became his especial distinction among 
the princes of his age, to divert his attention from pumio 
atlairs at a time of extraordinary anxiety and vicissitude. 
Scarcely had he asoanded the pontifical throne when the 

Htoriii burst in the shape of a determined effort of the 

French king to repoeaesi himself of 

' “w'’ ’ .'-iv' '•k'f'*'. ‘ 
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All army of Swiss, called into the field by Leo’s diiilomacy, 
repelled the invasion,^ and Italy enjoyed peace until the 
death of Louis XIL, two years sabse(][uently, brought to 
the throne a young prince who only lived for military 
glory, end whose entire reign was douiinated by the 
ambition of recovering Milan and Naples. On September 
13, 1515, 'Ifraucis i. totally defeated the Swiss at j 
Marignano. One of the first conHe(iuences of the battle, | 
which reduced Leo to submission by placing tho Medici in j 
Florence at the mercy of the victor, was the Idks of I’anna 
and Piacenza. These ducliie^ but recently a(M|iiired by | 
Julius IL, were reunited to Milan, and l.eo, h'ni})orizing j 
in the true spirit of Italian statecraft, consented to a 
public interview with Francis, and beciuuc ap[>arciit]y his 
ally. Little as the pope’s prrjff.s.si<)ns were to be depended 
Upon, Francis thus gained the substanf-Ml advnnLige of a 
concordat seriously restricting the libciii<'s of tlie diiirch 
of France. Leo meanwhile enih‘noiircd to indeinnify 
himself for the loss of Parma and l*ia( enz i by sci/ing ii[»on I 
the duchy of Urbino f(»r the beni'litof his nephew Lorenzo, 
an enterprise fully as nn-^enipuluns as r:ny of the .similar ! 
exploits of Csesar Borgia, and by no inca.i.» cxceateil with 1 
equal ability. After a sevmo i-trugg O, Iiow.ver, Leo’s, 
arms triumphed for the time, but the i.iidtnla!.i?»g [)njved j 
as injurious to his credit as to Ins e .i'licipujr, ami the ' 
financial exhaustion whi^Ii it uccasiimcd helped to pro]»are ' 
the groat disaster of his reign. Aiiv ther iinfurLunate ' 
occurrence of this period wa^ a plcjt of si.^cral cardinals tt» 
poison tho pope, which led to tin* execution of oini and the 
imprisonment of several others, i.eo has been accused of : 
excessive severity, but apparently \sitln>ut reason, althoimh 
he may be consured for having la id (Uil cxjicetations of | 
pardon which ho did not inteml to fullil. This conspiracy j 
probably made him distrustful of the . acred college a.s then • 
‘constituted, and led to one uf llie mo^t remarkahle acts of 
his pontificate, tho creation of tiiiity one cardinals in a 
single day. This dangerou.s .stretch of authority made him 
absolute master in his own enmt for the rciiiaiiulcr of 
his reign, and it must bo admitted that mot.t of the 

new cardinals were men of distinguishfd merit. A much 
more momentous event was now at luind, whicli, however, 
belongs more properly to tho biograpliy of Lutlicr 

than that of Leo. On All Saint V c\e, lolT, the daring 
protest of Luther agaiii.st the intolcrablo impusture.s 

and rapacity of the papal vendors of indulgences, com- 
missioned by Leo to raise inom*y for tlie n-biiihliug of 
St Peter's, gave the signal for tlie Refi>rmatiuii. l.eo was 
at first amused. ‘‘The a.xe,’’ Im said, alluding to thii 
danger he had lately escaped from, tlie conspiracy t>f tlie 
cardinals, “ is taken from tho rout, and laid to the 

branches.” When at length his e^e.s were <»peuod Im 
followed the policy of mingloil menace ami ciijulciy which 
was alone possible wdiere the secular arm wa.s nmivaihible, 
and which might probably have succeeded with a man of 
different mould from Luther. By LVdO the breach had 
become irreparable, and an invincible fatality had liiikod 
the name of the most ustentatiou.s of the pupc.s with the ! 
profoundest humiliation of tho church. 

Leo died before tho full extent of the calamity w^as 
apparent, audamid a full tide of political iinKpiM-ity which i 
would have easily consoled him for tho dimiimtii*ii of hi.s 
spiritual prerogatives. IIo had pn>fitcd by the general 
trarn^uillity to expel tho petty tyrants of the ecclesiastical 
states. Perugia, Sinigaglia, Fermo had been added to 
the domains of the church, and Ferrara luul narrowly 
escaped. The death of bis nephew^ Lorbnzo about tlio 
tome time made him the virtual ruler of Florence also. 
Abri^' his policy had apparently received a chock by the 
section of Charles V. os emperor, but the ooiitinued 
nvahy birtweei^ Charles and his competitor Francis soon 


placed the dearest wish of his heart whim his reach. 
“Could I recover Parma and Piacenza fur tho church,” Ir 
had ‘iaid to the Cardinal do* Medici, “ I w ould willingly l.iy 
down my life.” lii.s widi wa.s granted him. Allying 
Iiims(!lf with (’harlcH, lie contrilmted efticacioii.sly to tluj 
expulsion ol tlie Fnndi from Milan in November f.'i'Jl. 
Parma nmJ I’i.icenza nturnol to the Holy See, and there 
w’a^ talk ot the Mt-dii'i rei'laciiig the Sfor/as on the diuul 
tlirom* ot Milan. '1 In* news leiiched Leo at Jii.s villa of 
Malliairi on a Nhjvfmln r nii^ht. <)\erju}od, his mind 
cngio*.M{l by iiinbirioijs pioji-eis^ lie long paced a chainber 
through \\lio.>t.^ o[)i*n wirnlow .sliciinied the chill and 
malarious air ol tin; adjnining womL. He relunied to 
Itoine in npj>:nrnl In.Mltli, but on tle^ i! 1th of N«jvember 
withdrew iiidi.'-pn-.i d to Ins apiotiiu nt>, .onl on HLcembcr 1 
expired willi .such .‘^nddentn.-s^ tli.it tin* la^t sa( lMnieiit.S 
Could not be admlni-Ntin d. i’oi-nn w.i •; gem rally sii^pt'cled, 
but lie*- circuiiisi .ini’Ls :illcgi.*d in ’‘‘iipjioil of belief wear 
the aspect of insi'iitioti'i, and seem iiicon.''i-4ent with tho 
Univeisal di.^in.i} e\i iled by lo-^ d' cca^i*. ’lln ro was inoro 
ground lor this i uu.-li i nation than men fiiby knew. The 
most ftnliinate ami ni.jgniliceiil of tin* iM)pL■'^ lenl bf.pieathed 
Ids sui‘cessor.s a I’clieiou.^. schl-niavid a b.uikin[>t i x' lnipi'jr. 
If, how'ever, his prolm-ion had iinpovei i‘^lle I t he 1 1 iin h and. 
indirectly ofc:e-ion< d the di-.liintion of la r Msiliji- nnilv, 
h.i had r.ii.H'tl In-r to the hi-he.-t r.mk a*, tin- .ij.[>an‘nt 
l»atnui of wlntOMi* C 0..11 ibul* d to exleii'l l.iiowh.dge or to 
reiiiio and eni belli.'' h lite. It he had Jiot kindled the getdiis 
uf loipli;n.l, em['loyed c(pially I'y hi.-^ ph-dt ce.v-or, he h:ul 
rcrogni/ed .and loslered if, ;ind in ^o doing had a['parinlly 
reconciled amiijiio ait with (_‘lij'i-ti.iiiily, und etVaei d ih* le- 
proach of indiirereiici* or hn.-a llivy t*» cult me w hiidi 1^ r tiliecn 
centuries had moie or les.'> wtiglied u[>on rln* latter. As a 
patron of littritnre L^•o*^ merii'? laid been even m ie coii- 
.s[)icin»u.N : -.vei y Itali.m iii.m ot hdtei.s in .n .i-.e i.f ;r -ular 
iiilelleclnal biiiliaticy, had ta-tiu or niiehr ii |.m] to 

! taste <if his boimtv ; h.nl It.ily l>n!i Kiiion', the diulais 
I and anth'us eNiwviicie foiw.nd in revolt would Im i* lien 
iiidi.''So}ubly .iltiiched to the ChiiiclM-t lioiin . d he i .s.‘,njti;d 
pagani''m i>f the lienai.'^'sanet' ail an*! literal me wa^ not then 
I perceived; and iven now that it is fully nmhi^loi* 1 the 
I prestige whicli Lu> gave the church rullai^^ I nf little 
I inqiaired. 'I’he liostility of the Jb nai-sain e to ( ‘.ithoin i'm 
has been unanswerably shown byt’atholic wiiterstlum- 
scKe.s b\i( the po[tular imagination only in ti - th .t Ilq'LiU'l 
and Miclielingelo wrunudd in the name ol o ligitm, and 
at tin* biilding of a pope. lloweVi-r seven ly then Leo 
; may lu* jndgi‘d fnmi the .■'‘tri.dly saieidof.J point of view, 
sacenlotalisin il-'^ell cannot deny it-^ oblig.ition.s jo him; 
wlidc, fnan the ]»oint of view of libcml cnltme, he aj»pears 
as ne.ir }ieifection in h:^ ecc Ie.sia.‘''ticLd ch.iracter as that 
cli.iractcr ailmit.s. 

II 1-^ I'crMin.d do Moitidi m-i n tl.e '■id ji-i t «•! imn h « lUitntvci.sV. 
“ Aiimiio .ill ill,' indo'diMK wlu) ii;i\ .ilti.u tc I the iiUciitioU ot 
m.od\iii*], tiMic e. piili.ij*' ikm.ih- win.'-''' » li.o,i' lt*r liiis stood m S(» 
«|uuhlfld .1 .\S tll.it * 1 ’ l.'d X ’ 'rill-. cV.iCijfl ated iliituiu ol 

ItoM-nr’s al all ••X'-nts Msih.' l.ii t that us n’s mcvv'-, ol Lie’s 

cli.ir.irtrr ha\e hieii h Iim d 111 aiiioii tlMii oidiiiarv dr‘;rii* bv 
ji.irty spnit. I’e "lu* lii- ifpir I'lil'' the idml ef the pap.iiy .-i.s 

a (ImIi.IIIlT ."Old t '‘'IK !i» ' 11 1 in- 1 it lll l«»ll ; to Mmthi'I' - CnCM.; 

Cathidics as Will i.- I’lttt* ^taiil.. In' is tin' ]-* i ^oiiiin .a 

worMliin".s and .ijMistaiv. I h«' iin-nt erdriniiO of liis a. tj. n , w])) 
he v.iiiouslv cstiiuntid lu the cinl of lime. 'I’lic Icadnn.^ inni'^dl 
Ids eli.iMcti r, liowivt'i, .ni* mallrrs of fad, wlii.h --.mu. 

stioidd lU'l, be .illtiwid to dnloit, :ind it lii.iy he « -miIpIi ntlv ni 

th.it tln v \\*o'nii»dl> .oioaM.- .lud l.iud.iMc. He v.as • i 

nlly I'HhI, I o!i\p.o-''’«'n.it''. .Old Itnoiliful, - endowed \\ i; ii I’ d". lO 
t»rudrnce ainl fin'Min.'']'c. tion, but cast rtlti»i;»-tb«'i .i e m. m d 
lUniild lhan die imrciniiib' i.nr lioiii vvldi li h.* *'i .c » • 11 .- i- -t 

ol‘ the MhUm e\i .'I't Ills bit In I L"ieii 7 i*, be .s i.i I'coi. i • . - n. 
Iniiiiaidv inteiestnu.Mhaii tin* b.tO'V, and the ib L o i \\]o, j, 

he i>ee.Ai«mallv .ipji'MiN is manily atlributalde ;.) 1 1 . Oij !r s 

]HTlt‘Cti'’ e«|nip|'ed by nature tor the jiart .i-'S’p!>, d . liiui by 

foi'tuuo. llisgeinalily suiiictiiues degeiieiatnl inio rum, and 
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in a (‘••rtain injiin*.! tlio rnMlit of tho ('huivli. TTis irsthotio 

Tin'M ili by n ivjiI roli'^ions snitiniont, lixtnl tlu- 

i>r pi:;,iiiisin u]»oii Iht at |]jo pifcisi* iiioiin'iit wln-n an 
f\ aiiL'* Ii' il n " n'*n WM'; .spriiii^in^ up. 'I'lni best ]H)ssibli» ]>opi* li>r 
tin* tb.il .1^ out, bo Nva.*^ tin* woist [lossibb* bu tin* a.ir«* 

lli.it « i’ l o'iiiiu; 111 : luMUi* tin* splfuilours of bis adinini'^trat ion 
Well- . pb' MU'ial, ainl its dis ivtiM's listin.i:. If liis r.*]aitiitioii .is a 
p.jp.- I'll i nI It. -siiijii Is thus .Mmbi;^uious, no siirb ikvliu-tion iiml j 
I (• ui.i i'* tioiii 111- -oi* 111 r laiiu* as a jiation nf b'ttiT.s ami ai! In \ 
t ills ii sjti , t lit' s'.iU'ls tliiiost .iIoiio, 1 x« opt for .snob laio I'xampb s 
.is b.s latboi .iml till* nio.li*rii kiiiLC'^ ol ila\.iii.i, as ;i |irin.o who ili 1 
iiiit imii'lvstiiko .1 In'll b.ii'xain witb inon of ^riiiiis. sitiin;' bis . 
pati’i'inv;* .i-_ciii'st thou tlatti ty, but ••m* A\bo mtoioil iiii-i tluir ; 
pursuits fi'.tin 1 Ltoim m* Muimuii ilit \ ol tasto aini toiupn iim nt, ami 
■litb I llo in oili- 1. i.iii-ly !i..t only as tboir jiatrou but .Htbiirooiu- • 
piniiiii 1 nnkf ii'ti'-i I \ iltfl p ilion.s of htiiatnio, bo w i - .i si Imlar j 
tijst iml i s. .\ . i'll /ii .idt'i w aiils ; 1 m mo bis lontaot wilb ibi'b. st j 
intolb I'f Ills 14 w 1- lar inoro iliioi t ami ]»oisoii. i tbaii tb.it j 
■ tf iU An 4'; -t Ill- .1 1.1 Ills X I V. ( Iii .it as win* ibo ol>b itK'ii-ion- ' 
l.-iit .1 upo I iii.il'. 1 lulls by Ills t It t ami liisooi nnioiiT. it is im .l.iubt ' 
n '1 ‘ til it ! lilt I lb tu il nio\ I iiioiiT ot bis joo a 10-0 ami • oul'l \m 11 

bi\o vMtii.i'it biiii. Il Is noiio ibo b'ss 1 1 111' t b it , it mil 

tl,' ‘..I'iii i* 111 »bil li_rbt, liisioiiit w Is tbo foous i.) w 1 .. b it < nn- 
ulO'-'l. m i NNblt’.l 'iXt It 111 . k with l ItlstiO wliub -nil lill'lils , 

il'.' tilth i! ^‘t iis b s M n.). . in bs liiorny ami .iitisii.- .isp, . ts. om* 

• •t tbo s! p. ; 1 -U ill tin- history of man k iml. 

1 1 ■ f I f. is w : '’i a vli-.i ; !\ .iiti'i Iii- ili .it 1 \ 1' ii'l<> 1 1 ■ , .« t.’-l" ]• t'f 

N.' • r I. '1 .1.' ’I ' i 1 10* .in lit . \ . Iti.s. 1 1 1. Ill o* •! t ■ I \ tWi 1 1 ‘1 

‘.111 ; I'i't - " ;i >. -i I" 1 1 * I I . s n ir ■, is n * lit- n>.iin K .>t ,_' • • • n 1 o . o *. 

' . . V .1 ' i ■' ' ' I. ! ’ ' i n' |i !• s\ i.i]. It li\ 111 t M . II 1 lo' ai.t ' t ' • .!.-<• I.* 

il ■.■ll••s iii'l II ■ s 0 J, I ' . * 1. s Im. ijii.v ft ii.is It IS uni i lui '« n iistMtiiiii in m 

ti.o r.n't s .•! tii, i.-'M oa ."1 I iM.i.iii ii.'Oisl.iiiii s. Ill nlo' .i.i'l f- t'S- l.'-i 1 « ti'iii * s 

*i» I '-I ' ■ ,1 ' ’1 ' ' ■ '.1 1 ' i.'Oii' ! .la- j.iil'.u iii'i'is h t.'ii a . ' . s \ in 1 {, i . 1 

• ilv. •! ; . I '■ •I’t* I,'. s.‘ I. ’h tiiiio Xi.iiiii s 1 II in h Ufi* is a , , t .1 : cn . — 

p o t >4!. Ill I 'U U'ii . .%• l t; .. ,1 I , in I i’ll - fi .'ul ' it ti\ 'iTlsin 1 1 -.It ..•r...»s . 0 |i 1 

' '0 pi. ‘ . O' ' K ' • ) 

LT^O XT. ( AlL'.'sciiiilru Jc' ^roliti) \\.i> <linseii, iiinl(.r 

iiilliioiio *, III rk'iiu'iit ^ Mi. :is !• 'p - *>n 

April 1 , 1 •><).'), .uni «li (I iin Ajnil *J 7 ol tiu*. .'-.him xi'.ir. 
Ills .s’lioi'i -sor NX r.iiil V. 

) Xll. (.\iiiiil) lit* ill'll i (H'liii.ij, piipf Itoin 
to .1 luitiN'o “f NMis liurn nn Aiun.'st 

‘ 2 ' 2 , In IT’AO ht^ tir-t -aiio-l [iitblic ren.-iii- 

tioM (it 1 j.- tii.-nls liN tile siicco-s uiih wbidi ho iii'oi.m 
plislK* I ill' il'iicit-* task liid upon liiiti liy Tins VI. of 
j[in.iM'LiM 'i!)'.: 1 fiinoral ilisciuns«* oxor fin.* (.‘ni[u.‘ror .Toso pb 
IT. . in 1 7'..bi li'.: \x.i-s .soiit .IS iiimolo to Liiccr'ic vxitli tlio 
titli^ Ilf ui' IilnMiop of I'm*" ; in tin; tolloxx iiii; your In.* wont, 
al.so .Is unii i.i, t.i ( 'iiluLiiio , in lS(l.‘» hu fittoiMloil tin- diet 
uf llut'-'ioiii is pi['.il plonipoiontinry ; uml in l?<n.s Jm- 
■sb.ir* .1 xxitlt t'lpi aia a il.ilb iilt ini.ssion to FraiicL*. Sonin 
years of r. tir'..ni. nt tin* uM'.-y of Montioolli iioxx folloxxod; 
but ill I li'j Was 111 nb* llin bo.uor "f tint pop.-’s con- 
irrutnlatioiis to I. iiiis .Will. ; in l.''^iri lie Imcuino curdinal 
prii.'st of .<r 1. \T ll^jioi.*, lor-iuvijiL'’ aKn tin* bisbopritt 

of .'^iiiiLM^lia, wliilo in In; biounio ciiidin.d viouiuH. 

<)\\ S»'[)t».rid>( r -S, ho w is rho.son tu till the Mioaiicy 

I aiist.-d iiV tho do-.itli ot l*ins VII. ; at the tinio it was 
Iniliovu 1 tli.it Inj h.id not loii'^ ill llxo, und, in jioint of fact, 
on tlr- L^:bl diy of tho followinj: Uooombor Ids condition 
boo ! r. !'.•-■ I • Mo. H til, it tho l.ist s,n 1.1 no nt w ore* udndnlstorod 
to liim . nd'l nly, hoxvtjMT, ho ni .ixiiod. Om*. ot hi.s 
lii-t Oil- . <x f If tlio duo oils"!*'. jiio'i- o| thr* ;ipj»roa. bint' 
jiibiii.* jy'Mr, :iij’l on May 27 , llin bidl wm - s,.r,t forth 

wldili inxitol ull Oliii-tLiidorii to Ibiino in t]ii_ fulkiwint; 

1 )i 1 1 !*.' » r . but. I'ti.i'jn Oovcrniiiciit.- M -poinl* d cobjly to 
Lli .. ; .'j 1- in id * 1 .r tlir ir cai ojmritioii in foiwardiin.^ 

Till"! ini’, ,1?. 1 OX"!! I.o.>A own .'ulijects viowed tin* prcjiara- 
li(jij' II. 'i*. in tboii* noi;jJjl)ourliood with inditl* tom u or 
avM'i"-!. ill! t]jo liio-t d'dorinineJ etfurts of tli** papal 
^mviri.iin.'it lb. I jll.t -iiom ofl in avcrtini/ a .-i.nnAx hat 
ri In iibiu- fill’ll** 'riii'iiijliont Ids jiont i heat e r.oo .'liowoil 
).‘n: It .tin in 1*1 -irnplo t.i-Aosund laliorion.s habits; hi.s 
•dlploiij it in J ..'I'l: , xxjtb the loiirojifan jiownrs wen- on flu- 

ub*d < Inn nof '-I i/f d i^x tirmne-’s, t.n*t. and riiuderat ion, and 
pm li.tji ^ tio; iiio-t nnl.ix oiiiabli: Mitioi.sin tube made upon 
Lis donu-stic poli< \ i- that it wa.s impractical in its 
:.ieddl''si)rn._n(.*.si and im.statu.sniaiilike in its severity. He 


died on February 10, 1820, and was succeeded by Pius 
VllL 

LFO L, FL.vvirs, Rurnanied MAr.NUs and Thuax, 
emperor of tlie Fast, was born about 400 a.d., in the 
country of the Pessi, Thrace, and succeeded Marcian in 
February 47)7. At the time of his elevation he was an 
ob.‘<cure military tribune, but had beCoine steward to Aspar, 
patrician and commander of the guards, who might liiinself 
have aspiri‘il to the purple Jiad lie not been tainted with 
tlic Arijin hcrt'.sy. fii recommending his servant to the 
.soldiers, xvho proclainuMl hire emperor, Aspar hoped through 
liim to be able to exercise the reality of pow'cr. The 
I'lcctioii of 1,00 wii.s ratifictl by the senate: his coronation 
by Anatoliii-i, the patriarch of Constantinople, is said to 
have been tho earliest instanee of such an eocle.siastical 
cerenu^ny. The i»reci.'<e nature of the military sncces-s 
a". dust tile barbaiians which, according to the chronicle.^, 
the new emperor achiii.v •'(! in tlm iir.‘«t year of his reign is 
not accuratfly known. Of the more conspicuous incidents 
of his siibsiMpiMiit life, the lirsi in chronological order is hi.s 
intervention in the politico-religious troubles in Kgypt, 
where tlu* bhitychians had gained the up[)cr liand, and, 
cncourmed l.iy the Ari.iid/ing Aspar, had made their own 
m>ndnei‘. Tiim *tlieu.s Ailnrns, [latriarehof Alexaiulria. Leo 
made peace by deposing :md banishing tlie new patriarch, 
and, when ivniiiid(_*d by As[iar that it ill became a wearer 
of file puriile to be guilty (as in this case he had been) of 
liri*misL*-]>re.dving, ii torted that it was equally unbecoming 
tliat a [irinre slionl I be cunqielled to resign his own 
jud'gincnt and tin.* piiblii* interest to the will of a 
.-ubject. In liiO the lluns, inxading Dacia, were defeated 
by T.eo’s generals Anthemius and Anagastns, and again 
by the latter in 4i)S. Tn 41)8 Lt'o, in concert with 
Autlieinins, wlnmi in the int(‘rveidiig year he liad caused 
to l»e made emperor of tin? West, equipped a naval 
aimann'nt against tin* Vamlabs of Africa, wlio, under 
Ceusorie, had long been the .scourge of Italy and the 
Mi'ditomnc.in. 4'ln*Aarg«‘ llet-l. of more tlian f>ne thou.sand 
\e.'-"'els was inlni.'-ted to the coif, maud of LeoV lirother-in* 
l.iw I> isili-.( us, who, after a pro.*>perous pn.s.sagc, disembarked 
hi.*' troops .saft ly at Cape lloiiti w ithin IQ miles of Carthage, 
but wfakly granteil a truce of live days to the enemy ; 
during the inti rval, favoured liy the w iml and the darkin’.s.s 
of the night, tin* tleet of (hniseric, w'itli several tifcsliijH 
' ill tow, attacked the Uoman ve.s.sels, burning and sinking 
oin* li. df of them, and tliiis causing tlie entire* failure of the 
expi'ilit ion. A widespread belief that the Ariaii Aspar 
liad .siain how ln*l[)(*rl to bring about this di.stistroiis defeat 
lurni.'-hed T.eo witli a jnde.vt for getting rid of this 
daiig)*rous kingmaker, who accordingly W'as treacherously 
put to il. atli, along with one of his sons, in 471. To 
aven-ge (a> they alleged) the niiirder, the Coths invaded 
. Thrace, and ravaged tlie country ahno.st to the w'alls (»f 
the r;j]iit:d. In ( )ctober 17.‘{ Leo associated with liiinst*If 
his < hild grandson J.,eo II., and in the following year he died 
fFebmiry 174); his successor survived him fora feW 
niontli-i only. The sornewliat inisli»ading surname, of OreJit 
borne by Leo T. is flue solely to tho ob.sequious gratitude 
of tlie oithofhix party ; by tho Ariaiis lie was, not wdthoiit 
.some .-htiw of ju.stic*?. nicknamed Maccllarius (“butcher”). 

I J.KO III., Kr, .snrnamed TifE [.saitrian, a native 
ot Dauria, born tiboiit bSO, wa.s originally called Conoii, a 
iiaine which he. dropped after ho had risen to military dis" 
tinction. In 7K5 ho received from Anastasius II. tho 
command of the eastern army ; and, when that emperor 
w IS deposed by d'heodosiiiH III. in 71G, Leo, marching 
to f Jfuistantinople, compelled tho usurper to resign, and 
I was hini-elf made oriqieror amid much popular enthusiasm, 
i in .March 7 IS. Tho internal troubles of the empire had 
i meanwhile permitted the advance of tho Arabs, who m 


I 
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largo nnnibers inyestcd the capital by land and sea in the ! 
following August ; the siege was not raised until 720. j 
Kelievcd from this pressing danger, and also in 721 from a I 
conspiracy originating with the deposed einpert)r Anastasius j 
ir.jLeo spoedily inaugurated the aggressive religious policy | 
with which his name is associated, by i»ronuilgJiting, in 722, 
the edicts commanding Uks bai»tism ot Jews and AlontanisLs 
throughout '*the empire, and in 72G that against the 
‘‘idolatry of imago worship,” which was destined ultimately 
to produce so important eUeetson thii relations uf Italy and 
the West with liyzantium. Instigated by Tope (iregory 1 1., 
the Italians refused to obey {lie eomiiiaiKl to remove the 
pictures from their churches ; ancl when J'anln-^, tlic newly- 
appointed exarch of Uavenna, songlit to employ ft ace, lu; 
was defeated and slain. A revolt which laid broken out 
in the Cyclades and the Ikilojtoniie.Mis was wdth dillienlty 
quelled, and an insurrectitm in ntii.i pie was only 

repressed after niucli blot.d 'hed (7.10). In Xo\embcr 
730 a council w'as held by (i!re;:oi 3 II. at Home, in which 
anathemas W'ore pronounced aij;;'i".st uu; tlcstroyers of 
images, and tlierefure, by impli<'.»t i‘.n at Ic i.d, ag:iiii>t Leo. 
He retaliated by severing tlu/l'iaii^-Ailuid -c province's from 
the Koniaii patriarchate, ami by ' nidi aling large pti^M -.- 
sioris of the Jtomaii see in (dilabria and Sicily. Another 
council under Gregory HI., in 732, *im.‘d in a stjemn 
excommunication of all icomiclahts, md image worship 
W'as set up in lionio on# a more s|'lcinli<l - -ale thai* Innl 
previously been known. Tlie cinpcroi made a last cllnil 
to relieve his exarch Kutychiiis, ^llut ii[» in llavcnna, ami 
to bring thti ^lope and Italy t«) obctlicnce ; ]>ut the, great 
licet which he sent w^as wrecked in tlie Adriatic', ami with 
it the exarchate became praetinjlly to the empire. Tie* 
closing years of Jj 1 *o*s reign weie di-tuibed by troubie^ 
with the Arabs ; and 740 was imnle memorable by a gre.it 
earthipiakc which devastated Con-tanlim)[»le, 'J’hracc, and 
Bithynia. He died in 711. 

LKO V., Flavius, suriiaimnl Tm: AiiMrst iN, seised a a 
general under Nicepliorus J., Init was banished for 
treachery in Sll. Shortly jifterw.iid.s he was lecalled 
and appointed cjiiimander of the eastern army by Miehael 
J. After gaining some distinct ion in war with the Arab> 
in 812, he accompanied bis soMieign, in Si 3, on an e.\[»e* 
ditiun against Crum, king of tlie Jlulgarians. Taking 
adva{^tage of the disatl’ectioii of the army during a battle 
with the enemy near Adriunoplc, he withdicw with the 
forces under lii.s command, leaving Micliacl to total deficit. 
Shortly afteiwvards he W’as crowned at Constantinople 
without opposition (813). In Sll, and again in the 
following year, ho intlicted decisive ilefcats upon the 
Rulgariaps. lie then began to show great /eal against 
the image worshippers, but such was his severity that i vcii 
his closest friend, Michael the Stammeicr, who bud done 
imich to help him to the throne, ultimately turned against 
him. Michael W'iis couvictcti of conspiracy and condemned 
to death, but by the intcrvcntimi of Ids friends, wlio 
a.s.sassiiiated Leo in the [»iil:ui; chapel on CJiiistmus Kve 
w^as raised from prison to the throne. 

LKO VI., Flavius, Rumanied Sacikns ami Fihlo- 
*"^oi*uus, succeeded his father, liasil I., in SSG, and died in 
IHl, One of his first acts was to deiu»se the well known 
Wiotiua, patriarch of Constaiitimq'le, who had been his 
tutor. The rest of his biography, .so far a.s recorded, tells 
uf unimportant wars with barbarians and struggles with 
churclinicn. In explanation of his somewhat absurd siir- 
uamo, all that can be said, as Cibbon has remarked, is 
“that the son of Basil was less ignorant than the greater 
part of his contemiioniries in church and state, that his 
education had been directed by the learned Photius, and 
that eevoral books of profane and ecclesiastical science 
%’ere composed by the pen, or in the name, of the imperial 


philosopher.” Hi.s works includo a treatise on inilit.oy 
tactics (/)c JUHiro^ translated by »Sir John Clicke 

in 17)51, uud freiiuently since), seventeen Orth nln, in i.imbie 
ver-se, ijii tlie dehtinif c»f future em[»crors and patri.io hs 
ot ('nii'^t o[»l(‘, tl; v' three (hniions^ cliielly on thro 
Jogiuil subjects, and le cpigriinis in thiJ (Ircck 

KKt ), JnliAWI.s, u-u;illy culled Luo AiUIC\.M . 'll 
limes KLinKLii vM s of ( Ji.inada), is lH>t known tlni 
autlmr of a valuable J)f whicii Ion/ laiikcd 

as ulino-l. the only aiillmiity in regard cspuiully to 

the Sml.iii. IJorn pn.bibl) at ( bumula, nl a mJiJe ^Iomi i.^li 
sl.K-lv. Alll a'uri ibii Ml Ji.iiniiieil Al)W.iz<aii Alfasi (lor this 
W.I-. hi> li-.il di 'iL'ii.ition ) received an exei llmt edneatloii 
at Fi/, will re 111 -, laniijy si'ttled alti r the expul^iuii fjom 
Spain. lie was still in Ins siAteentli \ ear when lie I egail 
a enui-e ol tia\il w liii li cxteiiih <1. Iml (.nly tluniigh the 
iioitln in and cent lal |<,ii U nt Alnea i w 1 i le In* had ad \. meed 
to tlie .'-iMitli I ist of l.aki- Cliad), but al.-u inti i Aiabai, S\ nil, 
lVr.sia. Aiiiienia, 'rartiiiy, and poition-. •[ hairupe. .\ , if. 
w-.i'. let inning Iroiii h’evpt about IM7. hr wa^' i 
by [Uiato- ni n tin* i-l md ot ti'eibii, and In- nl iiniitely 

pi'( ''i nii d a di\*. to J.eo A. dh j-ojie no .“ooncl 
discovirid will! manner of man lie wi tii.ii' lie -.'>i'_:i:(.d 
iiiin a pi'iis.on : and h.uiiiL^ taivnaded Inm to po f' ss the 
( 'liristi ni l.iitli, he ?tood ^jiun.-sor .it In li.ipti m and 
be-^toW' I on him his own naiii' -, .b'lianne^ and L 'i'lic 
new ci»n\'it, ha\in,niaile hiiinelt aMjiiainred with .aiiri 
.md iLdiaii, md only laiiLdil Arable to Feidin^- Ant* n. 
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thn*e lo»nim b’atholic elnircln-, a 1 lot* taut '•Inirih, u 
s> nu'/oune, a new tuwndiall, and a y\ nni.i-ium. Leideehut/ 
iskm>wn to liuve existed in the F'th tintiirv.and from 
1521 to 102.") w’-.is j upital ol l he pi im ijiaiity ol .Jagcindorf, 
which wa'- diviiied hetwceii Fiu-.-ia . n d An-lria in 1742. 
lV»p\d:ition in 12,ul5. 

I.K( K'll A F KS, lUii' ol tlie M nipt Ml., nf the younger 
Atti»* .'^chi'ol 111 the line j'ciiod of (Jieik uit. He i.s )*;d!ed 
u young nrin in a p.-endo Flatonie ^j.i^tlc which linnet be 
later than 3(Ii’» i:.r. lb woikodoii tlie Mausoleum along 
with Scopa.s, Ihyuxi'', 'I’iiindhcos, and l'\thi.s about 
ICO.; the west .''idc ot the Iric/c, ol which all the extant 
Iragmciits ate in tlie ihitmli Museum, was entrusted to him. 
lie made the statue ol Isocrates which was ereet«d at 
Athens about 351 i;.o. .Many otlier portiait stat'u-- are 
known to liavc been Ins work. Along with Lxsippus he 
rcprcsentcil Alcxaiulcr the (L’eat eiigai/ed in a li‘ u 1 • t. 

Thi.s gioup was in bion/c, whereas arndlier in tie' I ) i .[> 
pcion at Olympia, lepri'sonting the lannly ol I'hilji- and 
Alc.\amh*r, warn in iNory and gold. Finally, an n; .lipF'oii 
rccord.s tli.it he nuule the statues of an Atlu i.i n tamil} 
Thougli nothing is recorded of the cliaiaeter ol tacsc wo.ks, 
it may be gathered from the li.sL that they w< u idcali/iCil 
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portraits; chryselephantine statues were always ideal. 
LeocUares was also the sculptor of many purely ideal 
works. These comprise three statues of Zeus, of which one 
was on the Acropolis, one at tlie rirsecus, and the third was 
carried away to Home, ^vhero Pliny saw it on the Capitol ; 
he is also recorded to have carved three statues of A]>olIo, 
one of which was bought by Dionysius of Syracuse. 
Absolutely nothing is known of the character of these 
Works ; but we are more fortunate in regard to his master- 
pi I’e, the liai)e of (»anyinoile, of which many imitations 
Lave been [n-oserved to ussntlicieiit to give some idea of its 
real character. Oaiiyincile, characteri/cd as a shepherd by 
crook and syrinx, has been resting under a tree, wlien the 
eagle swoops down and bears him olT ilireet heavenwards; 
the looks of both are directed upwards, (lainincdc, a 
youth of perfect beauty, dots not struggle, but yields 
himself completely to his captor, so that bis body hangs 
down in eu'^y, graceful lines. The eagle, with inagniticeiil 
outstretched wings, cunscii»iis, as Idiny 8a^>s, ‘‘what his 
burden is ami to whom he boars it.” grasps the boy gently 
with his talons, and seems to swoop straight ii}»wards, 
iineiicnmbered by the eight, ddie ]»roblL*in of Mipp(*rting 
tlie lignres in the air, cliimsily solved in the imitation 
preserved at St ^fark’s in Venice by hanging the groiiji 
up with a roi)e, was .skilfully ovorcomo by means of the 
tree from beneath whieh the buy has been .seized; while 
the dog beneath, looking up after his master, both gi%cs an 
a[)pearance of naturalness to the whole scene, and . agjr.ts 
more vividly the idea that the boy is far above the ground. 
The gre it skill of the gron[i lay in the manner in which 
the idea of swift easy motion upwards -‘as e\,.’es‘ed; 
while the widcs]>read wings of the i.igle and the diooping 
form of the b >y gave a beautiful outline to the wlmh*. 
Overbeck In' Hritrh, ii. .M) has >\l 11 tx 

pressed the distinction Letwen the fine chanutcr of tliis 
work and the senm ili'sni of a later cl;i>.> of similar gnmps, 
W'here the eagle is obviously Zeus himself and not a im re 
messenger. Tlia eolossal acrolitliic statue of Aies at 
If ilicaruasaiis i^ sDinetimes attributed to Leochaies, .some- 
times to Tim . )tb ells 

On tbr sli.io of L*m». b.m-N in tlj«’ Ma i^cli inn .nid t-ii the st\h* of 
tllfe ''Mil ptlir ' •• \e.vr<»fi. J/-f/ I'l n d tnJ y>/V///*7, /</,; . 
On t!ie in' ‘rij'i i-Mix m Miti' ning - ai.i k-s '.f hai. '-«*• 0\»ihirk, 

//••// n. ill ' j .1 Jkhli, .t/'iAif'/ J* UU. 

LKOMIXSTDH, a niuijiei[»al and p.iiliameiitury borougli 
ami inarket-l'AMi of Knghind in the e -unl\ of Hereford, 
is situated in a rich agriciikiiral eounlry on tlie Lug lot) 
niiie -1 \ve.st-m*r til west of London and I Ii north of lleretord, 
Tii'i tow'ii has rr?gular and .s[>ifious street >, and .some tine 
old timber ]i 'U-*es lend |»ietnnjsi|ii..ije.'>s to ii.s up[»eaiaiiee. 
Tli i piriNh chiireb, wliieli is of mixed areliiteetuie, iiicbnl- 
iiig tlie tine N'lniian nave of tiie old j»rior\ eliureli, and 
coiit.idi- of the iiKist beautiful OMimph-s of wimlow 

tre- iy in J-lujliml, was restored in and eiilaiged by 

til - ;i'idit.i*»n • a .south nave in 1>7'J. The other jmblie 
bail-iin^''^ ai •: the corn excliango, ereeded in l.s.jli nt a (‘o.-t 
of £tUU“, .r.i the town-Jiall, to make lo-mi for wdiieh, 
in Ho.j, th * 1*. iM‘T (boss, a Ij'-iiitifnl example of edd 
timber w .r. ,i' tie* d.ite lOtb’5, was removed to form a 

private 'Ia.I. ,j: Tiie priiicit»al indll.^trie.-> of the 

town are h-::!' t .i;ci woilh^n manufactures, iron ami brass 
fuumlinj’ irlAt .mi li it making, and the luaniifaeture of 
ai:ri':nltw' j] ii ij. ' rn *nf - l.comiristc*r originated in a 
rnonasoery Lm .1 -i },■, .M»rA.ild king of Mereda, wlio had 
a castle m-.jr th- t * ' n. where a fortre.-^s stood till 
vlijn it w.j- dfui'didi'd by the Welsh. The towu re- 
ceived a c}i.jit*;r of III oj poiMtiori from Queen Mary, ami 
li t-i -.c'lt membe rs to P.u li.iim iii nin je thfi ii3il of Edw'ard 1. ; 
in 1 'liG'S its repre.scntation wus reilm-ed from tw'o members 
to one. The limits of the neni ipd aufl the parliamentary 
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boroughs are identical, the population in 1871 being 58631 
which in 1881 had increased to G042. 

See the Histories by Price (1796) and Townsend (1863), and a 
pajier by E. A. Freeman in Archmlogia CambretiaiB^ 1863. 

LEON, one of the forty-nine provinces of Spain, is 
bounded on the N. by Oviedo, on the E. by Falencia, on 
the S. by Valladolid and Zamora,^ and on the W. by 
Orense and Lugo, and has an area of 6166 Siiuare miles, 
with a population (in 1877) of 350,210. Its boundaries 
on the north and we.st, formed respectively by the central 
ridge and southerly ollshouts of the great Cantabrian chain, 
arc strongly nmrked ; towards the south-east it merges 
imperct'ptibly into the Castilian plateau, the line of ' 
deinarcatiuii being for the most part merely conventional. ' 
ll belongs jiartly to the Mino and partly to the Duero river 
.s \ stem, these being sct>ariited by the montahas de Leon, 
w hich exteml in a continuous wall (with passes at Manzanol 
and I'oncebadon) from imrOh to south-W'est, To the Miilo 
(low the 8il, lloeza, lUnoia, Clua, Valcarce ; the principal 
tributaries of tlic Diicm are the Esla (wdth its affluents the 
Tiierto, Orbigo, Pernc.sga, 'J’orio, (hiereno, and Ceo) and 
the VaUlcra'liK y. To the north- w'c.st of the inontaiias de 
l.eon is the district known as (he Vierzo, a riclily wooded 
piLstonil a. id highland di.slrict, which in its lower volleys 
prodnec.s grain, liuit, and wine in abundance. The lietra 
del C’amt»o in tlie we.st of tlu‘ province is fairly productive, 
but in need of irrigatimi. Tlie hills of Leou were wrought 
for gold in the lime of the Homans; iron is still obtained 
to some extent ; ami rojl and antimony also occur. The 
comniLTce and inilustrle.s of the i»rovince ar <4 unimportant. 
P.c>ide.s Leon, the capital, the only towns of any note are 
A.storgu and Ponferradu, n stuxtively the Asturica Augusta 
and the lutenimniuiii Piavium of the Homans. There b 
iidlway eoijimuuii.illon with ^Madrid; but the line tvota 
I •••m to (.lijoii at pieseiit ti rinimile.s, on the south side of 
tile at Hiisdoiigo, while that to Coruha does not 
extend further than Lriiriuelas. 

'rii.' |iiovinir w.ts nmiiiiily iidiahlled by the Vettonos and 
Ctllti'i; attrr tlie Roiiian i oni(iii st it fornicd part of Hispatiia 
1 HI <• "iii iHis. |}j»* (’llrl^ti:^n kingdoms which arose in 

SjHiii ji'. the Saiui ' iiie imij'tioii rtf the 8tli Century recoded, Leoti, 
uriM'iif i-f fliH nhh-st, .’liter Ih.'it of A.sturia.s, the title of king 
L'-'.n h.oiiig be. n llI^t :^'.^UIllell by Drduhu ill 913. Fordinoim 
ih.- Ill' ll; of (’u^tih* uiuI'mI the erown.s of C'a.stile and Loon in the 
11th «'• iiliirv ; t)if two Wile ai^iiin .separated in tho 12th,i|ptil a 
li j.il utiioii j'l.i"* (I’J.Jn) ill the j»ersoii of St FerdiiiaiioP^ The 
ot iIh- killed. im viiii.d with the alternations of HUCces.s and 
']• h.it 111 w:u, but I'lUglilv .si'iakiiig it may he said tolmvo embraced 
wbu .ii«- TJ..W th'- ei'H UK • "<» of Leon, FVdencia, Valla.ilolid, Zamora, 
afi-l .'-^•daiii.mc. . 'rii** |iro\ incu of Ja*on prior to 1833 included Leon, 

/. iiii'.i.i, :hi' 1 .^.il.iin.iii' .1, 

lj;oN, tlie e.ipital of tlie above province, is pleasantly 
siiuiiteil u[inn a ri.^ing grouml in tbe angle formed by tho 
Toiio and lieriiesg-.i, which here unite to form the Leon,' 
a tributary of tho I'^la ; its distance north-west from 
Madrid is 'J’iS miles. 'Flie town, wdiich is surrounded by 
old and dilajiidated walls, everywhere presents an aspect of 
nun and rieeay. Many of the buildings are fine. Of these 
the important is the cathedral, founded about 1195 ; 
it ]■) built in the i»oiiited Gothic style, of a warm cream^ 
colmircd stone, and is lemarkablo for its simplicity, 
and strength. Tho collegiate church of Ban 
Lsidro was tonrided in J063, and consecrated in 1149; it 
i.-i Hyzuntine, in character. The church' belonging to the 
c invent f)f San Marco-s, ordered by ^erdinand V. in 1614, 
Wfi-. b^gun by CJharles V. in 1537, and consecrated in 1641. 
Otln-r buildings of less architectural importance are the 
townlioiise, tho episcopal palace, and that of the Ouznwn 
family. As might be expected from the ecclesiastical 
character of Leon, there are a variety of reli^bus and 
charitable institutions ; the iiidustties of the place are. Hnea 
weaving, glove making, ,..aud the. knitUxi|g 
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stookingB, but the trade ie insignificant. The population 
in 1877 was 1]L,516. 

Leon (Arab. , Liyun) owes its name to the Legio Septima Gomina 
of Galba, which, under the later emporors at least, had its lieod- 
quarters there. The place is mentioned under this name in the Jtin. 
Ant About 540 it fell into the hands of the Gothic ki iig Leo vigildn, 
and in 717 it capitulated to tliu Saracens. Kotaken about 742, it 
ultimately, in the beginning of tho 10th century, hocame the capital 
of the kingdom of Leon. About 090 it was taken by Alniansiir, but 
on his death J which occurred soon afterwawls, it reverttid to the 
Spaniards* It was the seat of several ccidcbLustifal councils, one of 
•wnicli was held under Alphonso V., a second in 1090, and others in 
1106 , 1114: 1134, 1228, and 1288. 

LEON, a city of Mexico, Li the state of Ouaiiajuuto, 
tho chief tow'n of a dopartinent, and in popubition second I 
only to tho capital of the republic, from wliicli it is distant ' 
about 100 miles. It is situated uii tlie riglit bank of the 
Rio Torbio, in the midst of a fertile and tlourishing regidii, 
and is altogether one of tho best built ar. ^ nmst prosperous 
places in the country, with a large traile in grain and other 
iigricultural produce, and a hiAnber of considerable 
industries-- cotton and woollen weavi'jg, tanning, and 
eaddlery. For some time Leon lias aspired to become the 
chief town of a qew state, and e\(.: I<. tike the place of 
Mexico ds the national capital. Tlie opening of the 
railways south-east to Mexico iiid m-itheust to the Rio 
Grande will further stimulate its id volopment. The 
foundation of Leon dates from loTb, ainl it has ranked as 
a city since 183G, but /ho beginning of its present pro- 
sperity belongs only to the iniddlo nf ih- century. 

LEON, the chief city of a depart nicnt of the .same name 
in the republic of Nicaragua, situated in an extensile plain 
about midway between the great inland Ijike of Nicaragua 
and the Pacific Ocean. It is connected by rail (IS81) with 
Ooriiito on the coast (which Ins taken the [»lace of llealejt), 

, its former port) ; and the line is being exteiidal to Leon 
Viejo on Lake Managua and tluncc. to ( Jr.nnula. The city i 
is spread over so wide an area that Sipiier, after a three | 
months* residence, founl hin.M'lf dis< ovL*riiig new and j 
secluded portions. Its public buildings ;ire among the | 
finest of Central America. The catlutlral (17 IG -1774) | 
is a strong piece of masonry, with a nmf of massive .arches, 
which has several times been u>ed as a fortress during 
♦the civil wars. Tho old c[nscop.il palace (1078), the nt*w 
episcopal palace (1873), and the college of St Ilainon (1G78) 
also^eserve to be luentioiied. The population is esti 
mated at from 20,000 to .‘10,000. (\mtiguous to Leon, 
and practically one with it, is tlm Indian pueblo of Subtiab i, 
which has its own public buildings, ami among the iv^t a 
church which almost rivals the catludral. 

At the time of the Spanish coic|iH “'t Sulitiaba was llh* n\si«b‘ni*c of 
tlio gtvat cacique of Nn^nindo, and tic- m-.i 1 of an iiiiportaiit tcmplo. 
The citv of Leou, founded by ll»*rii.imh / di* I’orduva in l.Via, \v;in 
originally situated at the head tbc wi su-in bay of lifikc Maiiagu.i, 
and w’as not removed to its pivsi-nt till l»»io. 'Dunins 

Gage, who visited it in 1065, dcscnln-s it a*, a spl«-ii.lid city; and in 
1685 it yielded rich booty to I);nn|ii« r and hi>> louipan). .S.-t* j 
%uiflr. Central Aniericdf vol. i. ; and .Sclu i/ci, Frrr ,Sf,tfrs of nfrui i 
Amrica, j 

LEON, Lttis Poxce de (lf»*JS- r)0l), usually known as i 
Fray Luis de Leon, Spanish ndiginus waiter, was bom ! 
about 1528, most probably at Granada, cnteivd tho ! 
university of Salamanca, wdiore Melchior (\nio was a ftwv ! 
years hU senior, at the age of fourteen, and in L'> 14 became 

member of the Augu.8tinian Vominunity there. His 
academical promotion was comparatively rapid ; in 15GI 
ho obtained by public competition a theological chair ai. 
^^alainanca, to which in 1571 w^us mlded that of sacr»'d 
literature. His views in exegesis ami lUblicjil criticisin i 
were so far in advance of tho.'je of the majority of liis j 
immediate contemporaries that he w’^as denounced to tlio | 
Inquisition for having written a too secular translation of j 
the boo]^'<;^. Canticles, and for niaiutaiiiing the possibility j 


of correcting the text of the Vulgate. In March^l572 
he was consequently thrown into prison at Valladolid, 
where his confinement lasted until December 1576; the 
charges against him w^cre then abandoned, and he w’a.s 
released with an exhortation to circumspection, moderation, 
and prudence. He at once resumed his former posts at 
Salamanca, and the remainder of his days w’ere pa.s.-<}d in 
coiuparative peace. In 1580 a Latin commentary on 
C^anticles was pu])li.<hcd, and in 1583 - .85 lie gave to tho 
world tliree bouks of a tie- it i sc on the names of Christ, 
w'hich he had written in prison. In 158.3 also ajipeareil 
the mo.st po|mlar of lii> pin.su works, a treatise entitled 
Aa I'erfvftt (\is,hlfr (“'I'lii; Perfect Wife”) for the U.se of 
a lady newly m iiiinl. Shortly befoio his death, W'hich 
occurred at Madrigal on August 2!^ 15‘Jl, his aj>pojntment 
to be vicar general of tbe Aiigii.'tini.in (•rder wa.s sanctioned 
by the pcqie. 

It is rbii llv as ji j»ni 1 tli.il l''i.i\ l.iii , (b' r,i) i, now ri‘inciiilM*n*d 
:md a«linitt.*il to n higli jilii'-c iiiii'.iiLr lli'- • li-.i-it.- aiitliors of Spain. 
His pin.-tir;il WOlk-» ijli lllilr tiM-hjiMl 1 1 ,m -i it 1"MS ot all \]]t‘ 2u intftO'S 
mid l\\< »t till- V of \’ug:l, sniiii- lliiitv I" of licnacf, forty 

]iMilnis, (irul fiinii th.* Co.k .oi l lt d' i, all . lirua<-n-ii/iMl 

l»y iiiiH*b spiiit mi*! gi.n*- .*1 'I'b.' wlii.-li are 

<*liit*lly roli^-doU'', not ini i* ly iln- U i hn .li nn-nts of idiom 

mnl wliii li p.-i liaps oiih ( '.< -.1 ili.jji O', l aii appri-i'iiile, 

but in in iiiV ea^'i-s giv*' \ jii'i ■^-.inn to (• '•ling’-* w lin li .-no 

slian*il by lln* whol** *d ib.* (duisti.in ^\l•J !.l. • ){ nrx in pail i. mLu , the 
odo “ l)i* la \ id.i tl.-l I'n ll.iHani li.i - ju-lly n rnaik'-d that it 
i'* “ an t‘\. pii*«i*<)t Uiii* p'»'ii\, wbn. li in it's p«'(uliir liin- of 
di-v.Mit :i pu.ilion b jM-i li !j.‘ in \ . r I- , n .-x. , 1]. d.” 'riu- w.a ks of 
laiis d«- P. on u lu-i mi-b .u \ on (.’.uitii-li-s, wJui h^^^ls 

not pnldisli *.] 1 ltd 171 . .i ti. nd ili..n, in S|.iiii->h oj tbc 

-.inn* b()<ik, lir-'l ['iinti’ii >; .md .'in < .\[.o..]lion ol .I* ^\bl' 'u 

lii.st appear -il in 1779. 

Tin* lust ooll.-.-ti -dition .»f / 

publislx'd l*y pun \ . d il .\la liil in l*i i.lnlbi. 

rar.-fiillN <-di1i‘d. apji i.-lal \' ib M’ia in l<i>l ; tli l.lti'st id !'♦ '1 
is tliat of Miiino*'^ ji t > u ,'•<* ui't 
.... / /r/v, n voK., M.id d, l''oi 1*;. Ills .iiigin.il [lot rn-', witb 
<!.* \’.Siblni»-i .Uid S'oi k, a[ij.' .iinl at 

I'* o If. . nt ( Ici 111 in iiio i-.ai iplix**!! l.ui'. df L* 

(Wilk^'iiN, Fi’iii Ai'.v il, ll.d!'*, 1 •'»’ » ; .uid !!• iix b, L, > 

//. Ji'' [ i‘iiir< t" /, l-r** , .ind oh.* in Spain |,lii-ij 

(loii/.df'^ di 'i'»ja»l.i, Vomn- F. >• If ‘ I' M.idii<], Imi » . 

I.KONAHDO (or I.IONAKDO) D.V VlNCl wa.s born 
in 14.52 aiul died in 1519, h»ning dining liis life e.xTilled 
in alrno-'t every honourable human attainment .nid juirsuit, 
the comim-rcial iiiul political e.\« t'pted. Cotrsidering the 
ringe of Ids >pecubitnc as well as that of his [uaetical 
powers, he seems certainly the man wlm^e gt-nius h.as the 
best riglit ti» be called uniM-r.-al of an\ that have ever lived. 
Ill the line nils, lie was tlie iiio.'.t .ieeoiitjdi''lit-d painter of 
his genei.ilioii and one of the niost af' oiiii'lished ot the 
world, il ili't iiigui.shed .si iilptoi, aridiite.l, and musiciiin, 
and a luiiiinoiis and [iregnant erilie. In inventions and 
expel iineiilal philosophy, he wa.s a grtal lui'ehaniciau and 
eiigdiieer, an anatomist, a bot-inist, .1 jihy.sioh»gist, an 
asimiioiuer, a vhemist, a geologist and gimgraplier, — an 
iiKs.itiable and siieee-.sful e\[iIorer, in ;i wonl, along the 
whole range of tlie pby.sieal and niallieinatieal sciences 
wlii ii most nf tboso si-iciices wi re new. rnfortutiftlely ho 
paid the iieiialty of his iiiiiver.siilit \ . The nmltifariousness 
and tlieei[Ual balance of Iii.s faculties caused him to labour 
[inmiiscuoiisly in all fieliLs o" eifoit. He set him.self to 
perform task^ and to solve problems too arduous und too 
manifold for the strength of any single life. The con- 
.seqnence was that in art he was able to eairy few undertak- 
ings ti> c »inpIeti«Mi. aiul ill science to bring no fully iiaituieil 
lesv-arehi's to the light. Hut the works of art w huh lie 
tlid Mindace wen- of an excellence unai»pro:ich‘v‘d by Ids 
c»‘iileiiipniaries and only rivalled by nun wlu> i\aue a 
generatio;- afte him, and profited by his . xiimph* : wnile, 
ill cionec both theoretical and applied, his m.p' biislK?d 
wiiting*' mul the records of his inventions | e liiiu 10 
have anliei['ited at x hundred [mints tlie gn maslu'S of 
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reasoi^ed discovery iu the ensuing age. No wonder, 
therefore, if there has always bctMi a mysterious attraction 
about his namo. lie stands out to after times in the 
cliaracter of a great if only half-effectual magician, one 
pre-eminiMit Jess by performance than by power, lie has 
been oalli'il tlie Faust of the Italian Jlenaissance. The 
deser!pli')ii would be just if the legend of Faust liad con- 
ferred iipnn its hero the artist’s gift of creation, as well 
as the ingenuity v»f the mechanical inventor, and the, 
philosopher’s pii>>ion b)r truth. As it is, these three 
]»o\vers, the shaping or artLstic, the contriving or 
inocli inicil, and the reasoning or pliilo.^ophical, had never 
even been imagined as existing, still less have they ever 
been known aetiially to exi>t, in conibinatum, in the same 
measure in which tliey were all combined in Leonardo. 

The man thus extraiu-dinarily gifted was tli * son of a 
Florentine lawyer, born out of wedlock by a peasant 
mother. The pl.iee of his biitli was Vinci, a “cattle’' or 
fortitied village in tlie Florentine territory near Jun}K)li, 
froui which liis fathers family derived its name, 'riu* 
Christirn name of hi> father was l*iero (the son of Antonio 
tlie .son of Fiero the son of (Juiilo, all of wlioin liad been 
men of law* like their dosccndint). Leonardo’s mother 
was called Cateriin. Her relations with Ser 1‘iero da 
Vinci seem tti have come to an eml almost immediately 
upon the birtli ot their .son. She was soon aftei wards 
married in her own rank of lif(\ Ser Fieni on Jus juri 
was tour times married, and Lad by his last tw’o wives 
nine sons and tw(» daughters ; but the boy Leonardo luul 
from tin; tirst been aekinovledged by liis father, who 
brought him 141 in hi> own house, priucip.jb’j no doubt, 
at Florence. Intliat city S»t I’iero followed his prolc.^sion, 
and was after a while a[4iointed not iiy to the signory, or 
governing coiun il of the .st ite, a po>t which M'Veral of his 
forefathors Innl tilled belon; him. ’flie .son born to him 
before maiiiage grew 141 into a youth of manifest and 
shining promise, d’o .sigiuil beiuty and activity t)f peiMin 
he joined a winning charm of temper and manners, a tact 
for all socii*t i-*", and an aptitude for all acc^)rnpli^hnlerlls. 
An incxh lU'tdde i-n^rgy lay boneath this amiable surface. 
Among til ' miiltifaricjiis juirsuits to which he .mH liis hand, 
the favourite were mokdliiig and diawing. His father, 
perceiving tlii-j, sought tlio ad\ice of an ac4Uaintance, 
Andrea del V-Tro'-i-hio, who at once recogniztMl the boy’s 
Vocation, and w i< .‘'•■ha lel by .Ser Fiero to be his master. 

Verroechi*^, as is wdl known, althoiigh in)t one «>f the 
great cn-itive or inventive Luces in the .art of this age at 
Florence, was a thoroughly c.4»dih- and .‘-piriteil craftsman 
alike a«> g •ILinith, sculptor, anil [i.iintcr, while in teach- 
ing he wa'» particularly di'^tlngui'^lieil. In lii.s btudio 
LeiiMirdo worked f-)r .several ye.irs in tin; cornjrany of 
Lorenzo di (.’I' di and oth_T le.-s celebrated puj»i)s. He 
Ijid leirnt all that his mister hid to tcaeh — more 

tl' in :i’J, ir w; ai j to believe tho (»fL-tohl tale of th^ fiirure, 
or < v ;ciited by th-; {»i4»il in the picture of Chri.st’s 

d dgoe 1 by the m.istfT for the rnoidcs of 
Vulloini.iM- 'Thi Work in «iue.stioh is nciw in tlm 
AiMd iuy I ! ', ri' *. According to Vasjiti tlie ang«l 
kin flingi.il t(, . ; it, with a drri[>cry over its right arm, 
Was i» It ;n \.y ], i.iiudo, and wlien Verrocchio .saw it his 
sense ol it-, i loi ity to his own work caused him to 
fur-»wear f .r after. Tin; latter part of the 

.^tory i.s f r^ inl/ fi'.r* .Moreover, a closer examination 
se •m'» to (let ..t the h m-l of I.eon.'inlo, not only in thefigine 
of tli^j angf l, but al •• irt that of Chri.^t and in tin* land- 
.soapf; background, whiih .ire designed with extreme refine- 
nn.nt, and paint* ! in tlj** m w’ medium of od, while the 
r-.rnainder of the ]/k tun- li i-^ b* en executed by Verrocchi*) 
in LU ucc.ustome<l vf hieh- of tempcriL The w'ork w'a.s 
probably pro luced between 1 and 1 when Leonardo 
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was from eighteen to twenty years of age. By tho latter 
date w'c find him enrolled in the lists of the painters’ guild 
at Florence. Here he continued to live and work probably 
for eight or nine years longer. Up till 1477 ho is still 
• spoken of as a pupil or apprentice of Verrocchio ; but in 
1178 he receives an independent cominis.sion from the 
signury, and in 1480 another from the monks of San 
‘ Donato in Scopeto. lie had in the ineaii while, been taken 
: into s[>ccial favour by Lorenzo the Magnificent. The only 
[ memorials now existing of Jiconardo’s industry during tin.'* 

I period consist of a number of scattered drawings and 
' studies, most of them [diy.siVignomical, in chalk, pen, and 
silver point, In'siiles twi» tminted panels. One of these is 
a large and richly coin^iosed picture, or rather a finished 
pre[Kiration in monochrome for such a picture, of the 
Adniulion of the Kings; this may have been done for the 
monks of »San l)»)nato, and is uo\V in the IJflizi; the other 
is ii similar pre[»aration for a St.leroinc, now' in the Vatican 
gallery at lionio. \\v '|M>.sess, however, the record of an 
abundance of other work \vliii‘li has perished. Leouardev 
was nut one i»f those artists who sought in the imitation of 
antique models the means of icstoring art to its perfection. 
He liardly regan'ied tlie anti(|nft at all, and w’as an exclusive 
stud(Uit of nature. From his earliest days he had flung 
himself upon tli it study with an unprecedented passion of 
delight ami cmio‘>ity. In drawing from life ho had found 
the way to unite [)recisii>n w’itli, freedom, the subtlest 
aceufaey of diHnition with vital movement and flow of 
line, as no draiiglit^mau had been able to unite them 
bclure. He was tlie first painter to recognize light and 
.shade as among lhi‘ most .signiliniut and attractive of the 
woilds a[»[)eaiani e.s, and as elements of the iitmo.st 
in4»ortance in hi< art, the earlier schools having with one- 
consent neglected the elements of light and shade in 
favour of the element'^ of colour and line. But Leonardi> 
wa^ not a student of tin; broad, regular, patent appear- 
ances only of the world ; its fugitive, fantastic, un-* 
a»*<*ii'^toined ap[)L‘aranees attracted him most of all. 
Sti.ingu shaj>e.^ of hills and rocks, rare plants and 
aniiirils, unll^ual faces and figures of men, questionable- 
.viniles and ex[Me>sions, whether beautiful or grotesque, 
lar-fL*tehi;d objccLs and curiusitie.s, the.se were the things- 
which he ino.^t lovid to [>oie upon and keep in memory. 
Nt-ithir did lie stop at nn*re appearances of any kind, but, 
having stamped the image of things upon his brain, W'ent 
on indefatigably to |»robe their liidden laws and Cfiuse.s. The- 
Jaws of light and .shadi‘, the laws of “perspective,” includ- 
ing <»ptics and the pliysiology of the eye, the laws of liuniaih 
and animal anatomy and mu.scular movement, and of the 
growth anil slrueturfi of jilant.s, all the.se and much more 
furni.Nlied food alino.st from the beginning to his insatiable 
sjiirit of irif|iiiry. Tlie evidence of lii.s preferences and 
]»reoccupations is contained in the list of the lost works 
which III* produced during tliis period. One of these woa 
a painting of Adam and Kve in opaque water-colours; 
and in thi.s, bc-^idcs the beauty of the figures, the infinite 
truth and i-l iboratioii of the foliage and animals in the 
backgrourifl an; celebrated in terms which bring to mind' 
the treatment of the .subject by Albert Diirer, in his famous 
engraving done thirty years later. Again, a peasant of 
Vinci having iu his simplicity asked Ser Piero to get a 
piettire jiainted for him on a w'ooden shield, the father is 
Slid to have laughingly handed on tho commission to his 
soli, who tlifreaqum shut himself Up with all tho noxious 
iii'^ec.lr* and grot.esijiic reptiles he could find, observed and 
drew and di.ssecled them assiduously, and produced at last 
a picture of a dragon compounded of their various shapes 
and aspects, which was so fierce and so life-like as to 
terrify all who saw it With equal research and no less 
I cffijct he [I'iinted on another occasion tho head of a snaky* 
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haired Medusa.^ Lastly, Leonardo is related to have tlie essentially experimental oast of Loonarrlo’s mind, uud 
modelled in clay and cast in plaster, about this time, that he was not sorry to l^sl•!ipe from the alinosi'ln rf; of 
several heads of smiling women and children. In addition Florence. At any rate his devouring curiosity would lja\e 
to these labours and researches, he was full of new ideas made welcome the opportunity of enlarging Lis knowledge 
concerning both the laws and the applications of mechanical of lucn and counti ies by Kastern travel, even at the ((.,-t, 
forces. His architectural and engineering pnyecLs were of wliicli to one ot his fieethinking habits would imljiavc 
a daring wliich amazed even the follow citizens of Alberti been great, of a temporary cunjjdiancc with Islamite 
and Bruuclleschi. History presents few figures im»rc obseivaiiee-. (Vrtainit.isilr.ithctofdvsciwieeascngimcr 
attractive to the mind’s eye than that of I iComirdo during wiili the .sultan of “ !iab\l».ii,'*’ which in tlie geogriiphie.il 
this period of liU all-capable arul dazzling youth. Thcie tiomcnclal iin‘ of tlio^c d.i\ - iiit ant (':iij 4 », .irid in the course 
was nothing about him, a.s there was afterwards about c»f Ins mis.'.inn vi.-^itijl lv.i\[*t, C^piii-, ( ‘nnstaiitinuple, the 
Michelangelo, dark-tempered,* secret, or morose; he was coa^'ls of Asia M im.r, e-pi i i.ill\ the ( ilieiaii region about 
open and genial with all men. From time to time, Mount Taurus, and Arm' in. i I’hi- bi«>graj»hical disc<Aery 
indeed, he might shut liims'lf u[» fur a season in ct»m- add>k t 4 ) the care'.r «'f Lcomndu :i cliaiacterislic touch of 
plete intellectual absorption, as when he toiled among liis a<l\cntnrnns and hir -"iijlit e\pei n IVihap^ it was 

bats ami wasps and lizards, forgetlnl tif n‘st and fo 4 >d, Ids acipi.nntam i w iih t b _ Liw.mt wlneli made him adopt 
and insensible to the noisomene.s.^ of I Ik 1. c jrnplion ; but the Onenial innd«* *'f wuiiiuliom lijht to hit, a habit 
anon we have to picture him as Cianin^ out ami galheiing width .'-ome 4 'f his biit-i.iplii i-, \\,^\c jait down to liis Juve 
about him a tatterdemalion eom[t:iny, and jl^^ting w itli them of my^'lilic* itit»n, anil I'liiti- ( \p:,iiii .‘^imj ly by the 

until they W’ere in fits of laugliter bn- t!ie .--ake of ob.-.eix | fact (ti« whidi Id'. liii.nd bni.i I'.ica.II bt ir- licit f'-ti- 
ing tlicir burlesque physiitgnomir ; or .m n as stamling I nio!i\) llc.it lie was k tldi.tuil. ii. ' 11 . tl.iie nf 

radiant in his rose-coloured ebak and hi . rich gold hair | I.jM.nardo's Ivi^tnn ti.iNLl-. fall i.. twetn I iso and 
among the tlirong of young and old n the piazza, and 11 S 3 -S 1 . Ih iln- Ii t named ii lu.t .-oomi.ln was 

hoMing them speil-bouiid while lie expatiated «»n his plan I c: rt.dnl\ bac*!^ in Flint i. r, wh. m.. he wn t' tt) ianloMco 
for lifting the venerable baptidery of Si John, the hi f j il Mnro at Mil .n a b !b r makinL’- lii»ii tbe fonv d t-tVi r of 
(Uovaiuu nf Dante, up bodily fiom it> founilalitut'-, and j hi‘^ s-crxice''. 'I'lie tli .jiijht olthi^iittu i- .-till e\t mt . It 
planting it anew oiif a stalely bi-cincnl of mcrblc. | iloi-. ik)^ ali.ig. lliu* t.ili\ with tie .-t.Ut meiit,'. ot tin- 1.1110 -t 
I'liliickily it is to tlie written bingiapldi . aoii Id imagina- biogi <ip]i' i lli.it JiLnii udo w.i'. n < nmmeiided bs I,i.i.n/i. 
tiou tliat we have to tni'.t fM-lud\ely ft»r tuir pi*tnie. de Mediii to the diiki ii::u,t p.iitiMil.;i ly for 
No portrait of Leonardo a.s he a]»[>e. Ill vl during this [>uiod plidinn nt-, in mu.'-ic. n-iutd ^.l^> e.\pre-F\ lb. it 

of Ids life has come down to Us. Leon.irtlo was tin* be.irir to l.ndovi.ti of a lyte oi his 

The interval between 1 ISO and I l ''^7 is one dining iiiM-ntion, in-j^miion-lN j idiioLul ol .'•iKu' in llitMoim of a 
W’hieh till' movements of onr ma-li.r are obscure, ami em IhH"!*’.', liead. In the .mtoiii.iph ili.itt of the httei, to 
only be told conjcctiirally. I'p to tin' loiiner date we ' wln-h we lia\e i.fiti»..l, Leoii.irdo 1.-1-. lll^ own title to 
know with certainty' that he was waakipLi at Floienc«‘, j patronaL’e < Id'. ll\ on hi- c ipibilit i' - in mi!it,n\ 1 1 Lineu' 

under the patronage of l/>ren/o (!<•' Nlediia. By tlie latti r | iug. Alt< 1 e.\pl. lining iln -e nmli i- nnn tilth n id l.t .nk, 

date, he had definitively [lasM-d into the service of Duki-jlie .'^pe.lks uinh r a tmtli of hi- [.oiiuncv . a • nil 
Ludovico Sforza, called il Moro, at Milan. I’he main ! eueim-er .n.d an'hiti < 1 . and aihk .1 bici panui i]'li wilii 

determining cause nf Jus remold wiiiild seem to lia\e been ! refeience ti» wli.il he. can ilo in j-Mnin g .ii,d M-iilptnie, 

his .selection liy ljudovico for the i.i^k of oreetiiiL* a gii*at | nnderl. iking in parlieul.ir to cany out 11. .. m-irim i 

memorial statue in bronze to the lioimnr of his \ictinitms i the momiiiunt to IhaiiciM o Stm.a. W*- - hail [i..l,;bl\ la.* 
father, the condottiere Framasct) I'dor/.i. 'Tlu' pit»ii'ct i>f ^ .safe in Ibving lutweLii the \eaiv IMl ind I a- the 
such a monument had been ahead} inteit.dned b} tin* la-t : tl.ite of hi'' tlcliinln e lennoal to Milan, 
duke, litulovieo’s ehler brntlier. After Ludovico le.nl pos- . Fnun thi- lime tor tlie n*-\l loiiitecn or tilteiii \i.us 
ses.sed hini.self of the regency in 1 ISu, In* appenrs to have ' (milil the siimmei of I F.'IM I.ei'iiaiiio 11 ntiniKd. witli vi ly 
revived the schenn?, ami to ]r.i\e in\iled \arions artists to ■ brief jrilir\ak of abN.ijui*. to ii-nic in hi_]i l.i\i in and ton 


compete for its execution. One wiio complied with the 
invitation was the Florentine .Antonit* del Follainolo, by 
whom a sketch for the. inoiinnn nt is still preserved at 
Munich. It would scenuas if I lie competition liatl been 
W'DU by Leonardo, but a considerable time liad been 
allowed to elapse before llie wink was aetually put in 
haiul. The question then arises, Was it during this periotl 
of postponement that Leonaulo went on his nnstmioiis 
travels to the Kust 'l 'I’ho eailier biograplier.s know’ nothing 
of the.so travels ; recent inveslig.ilion n\' l.conardiAs MSS. 
ha.s brought them to light. It has been not inaptly con- 
jectured that the *speculations of transcendental Platon- 
ism, which absorbed at this time the tlionglits and the 
foiiversatjioii of the Mediecan circle, were uncongenial to 

^ A ]»ii*t,ur(» of this .subject nt. tlic t'Hi.i ''till 'l"cs ilnt\ f.*r llir 
f>rigirjol of Lcouanln, but in 111 all Iikrliliu'i'I nn ii I\ the pnului tio; f 
soiii*. liUrr Ai'tUt to wliojn tlu* tk’.scrq'tii'ii'' of bis wtuk havi* ixocii llie 
yai*. In liko niuuncr, the Mndoiiiia in tbc 15oi i^.ilb rv. at lo»i 
01 Avliich ocruTH tin* motive, of a botib* bt'ailftl wiili ilrups »if d 
tbouj^b it may well )>e tlie .same paiiitinj: wbieb V.is.iri mlmii '*1 in tin* 
pOHHKNsloii of (’liMiKMit. VII., is iinqiie.^tioMablv the wmk, not of 
Leonanlo, to wboia Vasari ii.‘«eribe.s it, but. ol bis follow -pupil Loiv i/4» 
\i ^■'*^®*^** Altogether spurious, it may bore lit* .s.'inl, i.s tlie so all 
Alailoiuia whirl) is made to piiaa for au curly work of Leonardu in the 
gallery ot Dreaileu. 


tinn.il emploMm iit at tin* eniui i.f l.in]i'\no il M»*io. Ili.s 
necup.itioiis Were u.-. manifnld a-- hi-- e:ij '.o ita IK super 
intemUd t le* CDn^tl nelK 11 u| milit.u} eii jim ", .n.d "Ci iiis tu 
have Ik 1 11 oei-a^innall y l»reM nl ul sii e-. s and nii e.mqniigiis. 
He de\i"id :uid cariF d mil W"ik"nt 11 1 m.itinn and otli»r 

engiiKMiing .<i-hemi‘s in the tiirilni} "t the dinh}. He 

dc'^igmd a cn[*"l.i b'r tin (Mllndn.il d Mil. in, and wins 

consulted Dll tin* woik." of t’iiti*-a d l’:i\ia. lie managed 
W’ith iiiiamiity and ."plendDi.r tin* masque'", pageants, and 
ceremoma! slmws and K*"ti\aK ot the court, Witliid 
he continued iiu’i'"santly to :n cumulate observation.^ ami 
j specubiliDiis in natuLil philo."* ['liN, w Diking cspcciall} .d 
aiiatoiuN with Marc.mtoniD dilla 'I’Diie, and at gi'oiin.tr\ 

’ and Dptic'' with l ia Luca I’acioli, for who.'C b.)Dk /b 

! hiriihi rn-jx'i i 'h>: • lie dcsigiu tl the liguiTs. He m.ide 
' excui'Nioiis into the .\l}»s, and studied and di(.w wiih 
I minute lidelily the disti ibiit ion and foiiuation d tl.e 
j nionid.iin m.is"t s. lie wii" placed at tin* liead d i -vbo l 
I or “ Acadeiii} ’ of arts and sciences, wlu rc lie galln. . 

I about him a number of di^tiu'^uisbeil collc'.iLiic’' ami • i 
tli.scipk"'. lli‘' pujdls in painting inclmlcd tin- - ns "t 
several noble f.imilies of the i‘ily and ti'nilcry 

Among tbe mere iimncdi:(te M b»d:»r<; d' L iuian!*' :i 'n 1" in »i- 
tioiied AliltUiio liolliatlio, Maico d'n^giniin". i;!:!! ■' n.nn .lad 
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tlio muster s 8i»oeijil frifml and fiivoniite, Saki or Salniiio. But hy 1 
fur the nn).st iiuportunt painter ronnod under Leonardo’s iniiuenee 
at Miluii was tiie adiniiablo Bernardino Lnini. Other disciples 
or adlu*reiits of his sehool were Bsizzi of Siena, called 11 Sodoma, 
Gaudeii/io I’eii.in, Andrea Sulario, Berinnlino dei Conti, and 
Ainhroi^io Tivda or do rredis. Several of the luipils or adliereuta 
here j.JKUtiorii'd beloncj, however, to a later pcnoil of tho masters 
life th in that with wliieli we are now eoiieerned. 

J.coiinnlo’s own chief iindertakin^rs in art fluring his 
rLsiil«.‘iioe at the cuurt of Linlovico il Moro were two in 
niiiiibor, namely, the equcatrian inuinunent of Frain esco • 
Siforza and the iniu'il painting of the Last Supper. 
For the former he Innl probably made some preparatory | 
sketches and models before he left Florence. After his | 
arrival at Milan the work .seems to have proceoiled with ! 
many interniptions. and according to a MS. note of his 
own to have been fmally and actively resumed in 1100. 
In the Hoy ill Library at Windsor are preserved a wliole 
.series of small experimental studies for the monument. 
Leonardo was a great lover and student of horsis, ami 
would never be without some of noble race in his 
stable. It is dillicult to retrace the stages of development i 
marked by tlu several sketches in question, or their 
relations to the tlnal design. But it seems as if lAionardo 
had first proposed to represent liis licro as numnled on a 
charger \iolently [iraiicingor rearing above a fallen enemy, 
and had in the end decided to adopt a (piieter aetimi, moie 
nearly resembling that of the woik upon which V'^rrocchio 
was simultaneously engaged at Venice. Some, diliicullies 
must have been eiicuniitered in the casting, or there would 
have boLMi no mcauiiig in the words of Mi»*bo!angilo when 
twelve years afterwards he is saiil to ha\e tniinled J eonardo 
witli inc:)]»acity on tint account. But contemporary 
writings are explicit to the ell'eet that the group of Iiorse 
und rider, ’JG feet in height, was acUialiy cast in bron/i*, 
uiid set up to tlie admiration and d»*liglit of the j»eople, 
under a triumphal arch coii^tructed for the purpose, iliiriiig 
the festivities held at Mil.in in 111)3 on the occasion of 
the nnrriage of llu emperor Maximiliin to a bride of the 
house of Sforza. Within IlIi years the gloiy of that 
h(>u.so Ij^id departed. Liulovicn, twice oveitliuovn by the 
iii\ iders w’lioni lie Iiad himself called into Italy, lay 
languishing in a French prison, and his fatlicrs .statue Imd 
served as a butt tothe(Li>con iireliers of tlioariny of Louis 
XfL £n l.”)0l tile fluke Krcole tTFste .^rnglit leave from 
the French governor of Milan to have the statue removed 
to his own city ; but nothing seems to have come of the 
projejt ; ami witliin a few' years Leoiiaido’s master-work in 
^cuIptiiH' had between mischief and neglect been irretriev- 
ablv fle.-^troyed. 

Only a little less disastroU'j is the fate whidi has 
o\*Mtikon the second great enttwjfri.'e of LL*urrardi.»’.s life at 
Mil. LM. his painting of the La'.t .Sui»[»er. 'fin's, with the 
M id' am I di Sin Si-ta and Miclielangebfs J^a-^t Judgment, 
!•> t!ii t.liinl im^t celebrated picture of the woild. It wais 
jiimt' i, twenty yen'* the f*'irlie.^t of the three, on th(» 
i»*i. T'ay ^ ill of the Convent of Santa Maria delle (Irazie 
at Mill 1 . a1i r* it- dera‘‘*d nmiains are .-till an object of 
piljiiu: i: • .I'.'l woiuljr. '!’!].* coninii.^>if)n for the work came 
par’ly ]r *m tn duke and partly from the monks of the con- 
vent. -ijiid j l-k -iid to have con.sunusl upw'ard.s of ten 
yeii-i lip 'll 111 - t k \<, i fdreurn-tance which is not surpri>iiig 
when w'e- c»m i l.-r hi^ fi-tiilious spirit and the inulti[>lif ily 
offithcr'.. 'inj-ui iii-lim-. lint the monk.'i were impatient, 
and cordd not ni,i!:‘ .i’I' a iHia; for the intervak of apparent 
idleiies*^, iritei viU uf brooding and .searching and 

neditation, whi' li v.-r-' mrid.-htal to Leunardo’.s way of 
A uk. On one oi.-i -n jf m^ce^'^ary fur the fluke 

liim-elf, whose detlinj-i \sitli hi.-^ giftetl .servant .seem to 
have b cii coiirtiiteutly ihtidligent unrl kind, to take the 
painter’s jiart against the prior of the con vent. But in 
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working out his conception of the scene, and in devising 
the pictorial means for its presentment, Leonardo allowed 
his craving for quintessential excellence to overmaster 
him. He could not rest satisfied without those richnesses 
and refinements of efiect which are unattainable in the 
ordinary method of mural painting, that is, in fresco, but 
must needs contrive by his cheraistr); a method for painting 
on thu wall in oil. Neither could any of tlie traditional 
ifloals of art content him in the representation of the scene. 

He must toil and ponder until he had realized a more 
alKsoliite set of types, and grouped them in inure masterly 
ami speaking actions, tlian liuil ever been attempted before. 
The master type of all, that of Christ, it is said that he 
could never even realize to the height of his conception 
at all, but left it to the last uncompleted. Unhappily 
Ijconartlu’s chemistry was unequal to his purpose, and his 
work had begun to peel und stain within a few years of its 
execution. The operation of time and damp has since 
been acci lcrated at intervals by the vandalism of men. 
After almost di.^appeiring, the picture has been revived 
mice and again, latteily either 'from copies or 
engravings tak/'u during the earlier periods of its deteriora- 
! tioii, until now there is probably not a vestige of t|iis 
oriuiiial i.orkmanship remaining. Nevcrtheles.'^, through 
all these veils of injury and (li.sgui.se, it is still possible in 
.some lnea.^llre to ap[»reciate the power of that creation 
which became from the llrst, and has over siuce remained, 
tlm topical rcprc.senlalion fur all Christendom of the sacra- 
ment of Chiisl’s ►Supper. 

(lo* tlM* in his famous ciitirisiu has .said all that needs to be 
said of till} rsM iitial i hiiiarti r of the work. The painter has de« 
IMitid fr<im prn’cih'iit in grimjiing tin* com pa tiy of disci jdcR, with 
Ihcii Xhi.'sti.’r in theiiiKUt, along tho far ^idc and the two ends of a 
h»ng, iiaiiow tiihh*, und in having tho near nr service side of the 
t ihk‘ towards ihi*. s]»i.rtfitor fii*t'. Tho chamber is seen in a per- 
loi tly \vninn'tri(Ml pri'-pri-tivi*, its ri ar wall jnerced hy thi'eo plain 
4 i|*riiing'. whii h udiiiii tin* .''••iim* of ((uict distance and mystery from 
tin* npiMi himKf.qu} lu \oml ; hy the r-'iiiral of these Openings, '■;) 

i'l tin* wnh -t of tins tlinr, the head end shoulders of 9 ie 
Savioiii uiu fi.iiind in. On ]jis light and left are ranged the dis- 
. ipl* 1 in oju.il iiiiinlii rs. Tin* sm ifity f»f the holy company has 
•Aiflin .1 iiiomnnl hnm h?olv«*n l»v tin* wonls of llmir Master, “One 
lit NiiM shall hi Hay Ml*.” In tin* agitation of their consciences and 
a ill*. iii.M". the ilisi i|.if s lia\i* .^tarlMl into group.s or clusters along 
tin* t.ihli’, Miiiii-* Hiding, Miiiii- still leiiiaining seated. There are 
of tin SI- gioiips, of ilifi-i* disi iples cacli, und each group is har- 
iinniiDiidy ini- ilinki d ]>y some mitnntl connecting action with the- 
in*\t. J.M»miido, though no stmlciit of tho Greeks, Inis perfectly 
ciiiii'd out the (iii'ik jnim iph* of exj)tcs.sive variety in particulars 
siil.ohlimiicd to gt in i.il -yiiiiin try. The rehilioiis of his groups to 
fun* .iiioiln r, .'iiid i»f r.n lj ligurc within tho .several groups to its 
III '/lilioiir and to the • t ntr.il liguni of (.'liiist, are not only triumphs 
ot ti 'linn.il di sign, tlicy are r\idcnce.s of a complete science of 
hiini.in . li iiai !♦ r, cniniion, and ] ihysioguoiny held at the service of 
a iiohly in.sj.irid and imhly diicetcd art. The furniture and ucccB- 
soli* sol tin* chumliiT, VII Y f^ini ply conceived, have been rendered 
with Mijinlini-. i-xai tin-s., and distinctness ; yet they leave tO, tl^ 
li'.imaii and dramatic elements the nhsolute mastery of the Hceue.' 
.Ni-ithi I* do the ar.nli-iiiH'al diajiei ies of the poitionttge.s impair the 
SI n,^.* of iiii.i-in.it ivc tiutli with w’hicii the representation impresses 
ii.s. Oni liisi glance at tlie ruins of tin’s famous picture niakw Ufl 
fel l, ind .study does hut Htreiiglheii the conviction, that the painter 
if»-.i* to tin* In iglit of his argument, and realized worthily and for 
good thi-. inomeiilous scf}ii(} in tlie spiritual history of mankind. ,• 
aiitheiitii* jaepaiatory .snidh’s for this work there remainy 
but h*\v. 'rhere, is .'i .sln*ct itt tlio Louvro containing some nude 
.ski-^i In s for ilio .'iiT.iiigemcnt of tlie disciples about the table, and 
anothei of gmat interc.st at South Kensington, on which the painter 
liiH noti'd ill writing the sevniTil dramatic motives W’hich he pm* 
]»osi-^ to l■Illhol|y in the diheiples. At Windsor and Milan are a few 
liiiidiiil .Studies in ml cli.'ilk for the herds. A highly-reputed senes 
of hl;iek cm von ilmwings of the Haroe-heads, of which the greidrr 
poiii.iii i.H sit Weimar, has no just claim to originality. Of the other 
pictiim.s and .sculpt nrH.H which Leonanlo is known to have produce 
whih* in tlie service of the duke, such as the painting of the 
Nativity, si ut as a present to tho emperor Maximilian, and the 
]ioitniitH (if JjUcrezia Crivelli and Cecilia Galleranif one or th 
diike’.s mistr(i.ssos, no trace remains, nor is there sufficient reason 
for accepting tho regontly auggested attiibutiou to Leonardo ot an 
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ftdmirably wrought bunt now prcservod in the Louvre, of wliich 
the features are those of Ludovico’s wife, the duchess Deatrico. 

These services, especially the maintenance of liis cele- 
brated Academy, required on the part of Leonardo no in- 
considerable outlay. On the other hand, tl^ie payments 
received by him seem to have been neither adequate nor 
regular, at all events during the latter part of his resi- 
dence ac thr ducal court, when the exigencies of war and 
policy were already pressing hard upon Ludovico. licon- 
ftrdo had finished his Last Sup[)er between 1497 and 1491). 
In the spring of the latter year we find that he received, 
in consiileration of iiayments Mue, tiie gift of a vineyard 
outside the city. Within a nnnitli or two his patn)ii 
had fallen. Milan was taken and held in liostile oenipa- 
tion by the French. A Coutfinj)oiMry hlsUiriaii has related 
with what admiration the invading monarch, Louis XU., 
wheu'he entered the refectory of St.i Mo.ia .lelle Urazie, 
fixed his gaze on the work nf J t'oij.irdn, and how he 
desired, wore it possible, that iu should be tnins[»orted 
across the Alps to France. Hut bv ll.is lime or houti 
afterwards the painter himself had left .Milan. In the 
spring of 1500 we hear of liim worklm: at Venice, wln iv, 
among other things, he painted (imt, it -.ppears, Iroin life) 
a portrait of Isabella Gonzaga, inarcliiom>s of Mantua. The 
well-known head in the iinniier of Lcoiiai 'o at tlie liouvre, 
commonly known as the /?<7A; lni.s soinetinie.s 

been idontilied as the portrait in (piestitui: but not i)n 
sufficient grounds. Karly in the next yeai, 1 501, Leonardo 
was once more in Florence.; ami thither the uinie 
marchioness, Isabella Gonzuga, .sent an envoy to endea\our 
to attach him to her service. 1 1 is answer was mit 
unfavourable, but the envoy repoited that, though ivcintly 
engaged upon one or two small [►ictures, he was for the 
moment indifferent to the brusli, and \\liolIy absorbed in 
mathematics. In the end lie attached liimself, not to the 
court of Mantua, but to the service of Ca sar llorgia, then 
in the plenitude of his criminal power, and almost \vi 
reach of the realization of his luigti ambitions, l.eonar 
new patron hail been. one of the worst enemies of the fallen 
Ludovico, and had euterei .Milan a.s a conqueror in the 
suite of the French king, Lut artists and men of lettci 
formed, in those day.s, a caste apart, ami chungeil service 
not less readily than did the ri or hir.Ml military 

commanders. Between the beginning uf looj and the 
catastrophe whicli overtook the imuse of Borgia in the 
summer of 1509, Leonardo travell(Ml as engineer in the 
employ of Duke CVesar over a great part <if (.'entral Italy. 
In Umbria and the Marches, he vi.sitcd Uibino, IV.saro, 
llimiui, Cesena, Cesenatico, Bnoiieonventn, Berngia, and 
Foligno;in Tuscany, ho was at Ghin>i, at Siena, at 
Piombiuo on the coast over again>t KIbti, ami .southward 
at leitst as far as Orvieto and J/ake Bolsemi, or even, it 
wouhl appear, as far as Home. He lias lelt notes and 
drawings taken at each of tin* stations we have mmied, 
besides a set of six large-scale maps drawn iiiiiuitely with 
his own hand, and including nearly the whole territory of 
Tuscany and the Maremma between the Apennines ami 
the Tyrrhene Sea. His excursions seem to liave come ti> 
an end early in 1603, as by iliircli of that year we liml liim 
once more in Florence. 

To the period of three years* wandering wliicli followed 
Leonardo’s departure from Milan tliero ensneil anotlier 
period of three years, during wliicli ho lived a settled life 
at Florence. He was now tifty-ono years of age, and tho 
tnost famous artist uf Italy, thoiigli within a ycar’or two 
the young Michelangelo was destined to challenge his 
supremacy, and the still younger Rapliael to afiprcheml and 
ft^imilate the secrets of his skill, as he did tln)se of the 
skill of every great prodocossor and every distinguished 
rival in sacoession. The first important coiumission put 
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into Leonardo’s hands at Florence was that for an altar^ 
piece for tho church of the Servite monks (Santa Maria 
cleir Annuiiziata). The work had been already entrusted to 
Filippino Lippi, who had even made some beginning willi 
it, but willingly gave uplii.s claim in favour ofJiis illustrious 
fellow-citizen. The monks undertook to lodge and myui.M) 
Jjeonardo in their convent while he carried on the work. 
Alter lung premeditation he began, and prepared that 
admirable, cartoon in black chalk wliich is now the treasured 
pos.se.ssii)U of the lo>yiil .Vcailcmy in London. The Virgin, 
partly sealed on the lelt knee of St Anne, huld.s by the 
body the infant ('hri-^t, who Icaii.s acro.'js the figure of 
the elder woman, and lilU his hand in benediction of tho 
little kSt John leaning again^t her knee. In the liiie.s 
and management ol the conqjositioii theiii is m»t le.ss charm 
than there is research. The cKler n)utlier smiles nj»on her 
daughter, ami the daugliter smiles upon licr eliild, each 
with a look of loving [ueseiem e iind iaj*t self congraliilatiou 
which is the sweetot of all tlmsc nivsteriou.s ex[»ies.sions 
that Leonardo loved to .seize and to peipetuate. When 
the cartoon was fini>hcd and exhibit, d, .ill Floience camo 
' Hocking in »lelighl t) ^ec aiui pr.ii.s it. Bi4\M.en fastuli- 
ou.snft.s.s and preoCLiq»:Uioii Leonardo, however, eaiiiid llio 
undertaking no faillier, aud the woik wa^ [aitonce nioie into 
tlui hands uf Filip[)im) Li[>|ii, ami c»n Li?, dc.itli into those 
of Berugino. LeoMardiv’s m-xt great enteipiLseat Floiemo 
was a hi ’orical [>ainling fnr tlic I’alare of the Sigiioiy. He 
j had been on llie eoinmi'^sioii of aiti.-t.s a['[Mii?ited to 
I determine where MiclielangohAs statue of David .Mmulil bij 
placed, ami now ho was chosen, along with Ins young lival, 
to fini.''h a mural pietuie for the now Hall of ('«mneil. Jvach 
p.iinter cho.se a battle suljict: Miihel.ingelo. as well 
j kiiowu, the surpiise of the Fluientine forces in the act of 
bathing near Bi.sa ; Leouanlo, an epi.sodo in the viUory of 
the geiierul.s of the re]>ublic over Nieoolo Biciduino at 
Anghi.iri, in tho iq^per valley of the 'libu*. In one of tliu 
seel ions of tht* u,i Loonanlo ha> det^iiled 

at length, and obviously trom hi.s own ijh^eiv ition, tho 
pictorial a.spi'cts of a b.altle. Jlis choice of Jiiuli a .“iil'jeet 
1 was cert. duly not made from any h'Ve of wailaie or 
' iudiffeivnce to its h«arois. In the wiiliiius ol Lcouanlo 
tlieic i»eeur almost as many Ineiehii.t .'-aying" i-n lile and 
human allair.s as on art and naluial law ,ni i>f war he 
Ills di.spo.'si'd in two words as a “ln'.^tJ.il trtii/y’’ 

Ift sf mi ifismut). In Ids ilesiLiii lor the H:di ot ('oiimd, 

Leonardo ‘•et himself to ilepict tld-^ ficn.'v at it.-^ li. ^ce^t. 
He eho.se tho iiioineiit uf a tciiiiie ^tlue^le n»r llie < olours 
between tlie op[)n.viug side.^ ; liein e tin* Wnik became 
j known in the hi.story i»f art as Battle of llie Stamlard. 
Judging by the aei‘ount.'. of thosi* win* .s.iw it, tin:; tumultu- 
ous ent.trmh*ment of moil and ImrM -, and the e\[»res.sioiis 
of marti.il fury and de'^p.dr, imi.st in lids ease liave been 
combined and rendered with :i inaslny not le.'-s eoiuinand- 
ing th.ui hud been tin* hn»k>. and gestures of souB.s 
per[»l*xity and di-inay among the peaceful ct>mpany tui 
the convent wall at. Mil.in. Lm.narilo liad tininshed his 
eartoon in le.ss than two ycais ( 1 5() t - 1 .')<»;■)), and when it 
vv.iN exhibited -along with that of .Miehclaiigelo, the tvv»» 
rival works .seeimil to all men a new revehilii'n the 
powers of art, and .'^erved a.s a modt'l and example to the 
students of that gciierat ioii, as the iusco.s of Ma-ucciit in 
till' Ciirmini* hail serve 1 to those of two generations failier. 
The }oiinn llaph.ul iiowii to have been in*- of 

ih e who ])rollteil by wliit tliey saw. (.>tlicr Florinlire 
arli.sts who wen* e.sjieci.illy inlluenccil at lliis lime oy 
Leonardo were I'ha Bartoloiiiuieo, Jaeopo da I’outorino, 
Bidolfo del (diiilamlajo ; and in seulpture I’.ea'. B;ie. 
diiielli and lui.sliei. He aLo speaks of havnn- i.' - ng hi.s 
pupils \I. ,'eniii culled “ H Falloie, ' a eeitaoi Lorii'/A-, 
and a German Jactquj vvho cannot be fiulher idontilied. 
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Hik favourite assistant Salai had, we know, accompanied 
him from Milan, and remained with him. 

LL*onanlo lost no time in proceeding to the execution of his 
design u[>on the mural surface; this time he had deviseii 
a technical method of whii!li he regarded the success us 
cert fin ; tlie colours were he laid on a sp€»cially prepared 
ground, and then lixed by heat, in some way analogous to 
the processes of encaustic or enamel. When portions of 
the work were dtme the lieat was applied, by means of tires 
liglitotl on platforms, but it was found to take cliect 
nneqiially, and the result was a failure more or less 
complete, licominlo alMiuloncd the work in chagrin, and 
presently betook hiinscU t«) Milan. Payments for his gn'ai 
battle-picture had been made t«> him in advanee, and the 
gonfaliere Piero Soderiiii complained on behalf ot the 
signorv that Jjeonardo had treated them ill. When, 
ImweviT, he sDon afterward^ hi)n»>ural>ly offered to ivfiiiui 
the amount, tlio olfer was not less honourably declined. 
The uiiiimshcd [lainting before long disappoaied fnuii the 
w’ull. The cartoon also, no less than the completing cartoon 
of Michelangelo, has perisliod. Our only memorials of the 
w’ork are a few' preliminary skelclies, an engraving executed 
by Lucon^i in looS, not from tin; original but from a copy, 
and the far more ceh brated engraving of J^ldeliiick after a 
.study made by lUibeiH, iu his ow’ii essentially personal, 
obstiv[» 'rolls, uij-Itahaii manner, of a portion only ot tin* 
compo-.ition. During the years between IfiOO an t lotu 
Leonai'ilo was abo engaged at intervals upon the portraits 
of two ladies of the city — (Jinevia Jlenci, and Lisa lii 
Antonio Maria di Xoldo Olieranlina, the v. ’f-i ol Z.mol.i 
del (Jioeondo, commonly ealle i Mouft Madonn.j) /./.<•/ 
or In (wl<o'ninhi. The lirst of theso [lortraits is lo t ; the 
.second \\a> bought by Francis 1. lor four thousand g.»!d 
tloriri'-, and is now one of tlie glories of the l.ouvre. In 
^ladoiiiia Jd.>a Leonardo se«Mns to have found a .'•itt r 
whos*; fuilures [) 0 '^>e'^>jd in a singular degree the in- 
tellectual charm in whieli ho delighted, and in who-^o 
smde was realiz-d that inwaiil, iMiinling, my.-terioiis 
e\pre>si«in which hail alway.s been Lis ideal. Ho worked, 
it is said, at ha* I'ortrait dining some [lortion of lour 
succo.'ive ye irs, causing mii^ie tu be played during tlie 
•sitting.s that the rapt exjire.ssion might not fade from off 
her coiintou.ince, and labouring by all the mean.s of wdiich 
ho w.is m.i.-ter to bring his woik to perfection. It remains 
jierhaps the most striking example of iii.s powers. The 
ricliiie-s of Colouring on w'hieh Vasari e\|>aliales has indeed 
tlown. jMrtly from injury, partly bec.ni'^e in his jireference 
fur erb-i'ts of light and 'hadii the piinter wa^ accustomed 
to iuod»-l his figures on a dark gruiitid, and that in thi.-i 
je’-tuii* the ground has to a l.irge extint coiiie through. 

ftb ie'"t, in its bro\Mj and tadetl state, the poitrait is 
[ue iiin.'-ut alike, for fa^* inat^»n of expre'<''ion, for refiiie- 
ii:*‘i " Li.d preci'>ion of drawing, and tor thii loniantic iii- 
of background, wherein a far-seen ih.impaign 
witlj i.iiig 'l river-, and w'inding roads is bounded by a 
f'lnt.jO), r ,;vt uf i-laiids and rock bound cstuaiies. 

Duiiiig tlj‘ o* yf ii- of work at Florence, l^eunanlob fatlier 
di^ d .it a gu-.d nitl ag'.* in that city. .Some stray note-, in 
w'hi< 1 j thf* i.-tiutM* mi-ntioiis a vi^it to “ (^iterina ’’ in the 
lio.v».it,i!, ,niil ii.-'iii)-- the amount of expen-es j-aid “for 
the fiinei.d of (J itf[ iu,!,’ though tlieyare of uncertain date, 
prove too ‘I it wie -j ../i.irdo’s [)ea>ant mother drew' near 
her aid Ij'U illu-tii'.i.* was I lien* to tend lier. From 
his half broth‘'i-, ta 1* gitim it.* children of Ser l^iero, 
Loonanio after tli-ii i ithf-i • d- ith experiencerl unkindiie^s. 
They were all much youh_o*r than him.^elt. One, of them, 
wiio f-.lloW’*fl his father' j»i ofe-^j-ion, made him-elf tho 
ehinjj.iou of the other -1 iu di-pnting Lf'Ciiiardo’.s claim to 
ii.- •'h'lUi, lirst in the riial inheritance, and then in 
thiit which had been left to be divided betweeu the 
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brothers and sisters by an uncle. The litigation thus selp 
on foot lasted for several years, and the annoyances 
attending it, wdth his disappointment at the failure of his 
great wall-painting, may have been among tho causes 
which detefmiiied Leonardo to go back to Milan. Ueturn 
thither he at all events did, with leave obtained from 
the signory, and attended by his faithful 8alui, in tho 
summer of 1506. For nearly nine years after that he 
seems to have made the lAunbard city his principal lionie, 
rc.siding sonietinics on liis own vineyard and .sometimes in 
the villa of a wealthy Maiiig friend and disciple, Francesco 
^lelzi. The French remained in occupation at Milan until 
151.*!, and Ijcomirdo held the title uf court painter and 
engineer to the French king, Louis XII., the transfer of 
his scrvicc.s having been formally requested by that 
monarch from the Florentine signory. The reegrd of 
his occupations .mil performances during this period is 
meagre. He was so/eral times, and for considerable 
perioils at a time, in Florence, on business connected with 
the litigation abo\e iniiitioncd. From thence he W'rites 
at the beginning of l.'‘)ll to the French goNernorof Milan, 
a-iking about Kie [layment of his .salary, and saving that 
lie means to bring w’ith him un his return two pictures of 
the .Madonna, of diHerent .si/.c.s. Hut tliere can be no 
I doubt that his ihoughts became with his advancing years 
cvi'i* niori' and more engrossed in the problems of natural 
.science. To this time belong a large [»ro[»orliun of the 
va>t collections in which are accuniulatcd the results of 
his observation and resi^areh. 

I Tlitii* Jill' oulv tliiVf (xtaiit |ii«‘linvs which wim'juj with pro- 
I l.ril.jlity .issigii to tie* mtoiuI Mil:iiii*fsi‘ jUTioil of Leoluililo’s. 

. .iK'i r, and to wliat {i.unts uitliiii the period it is hind to. say. Tw'o 
' (t tlu'se .III* leplii.is ur I, Mill r v.M'iatiojis of the suitie tlieiiie, tin? 
Vngiii and tliild With St John the bapti.st iiiid an angel, in u 
I, in i..'i|M* ot t.int.'isti.* iiM ks .ind jlowi-iy grottoe.s hy the .sea-.shore. 

' llir r.*mpo-.ilion Is klinw U Ms the I'i* (’•/(' (IttJC Jidcln rs. Tlili most 
• I elelir.ited versinnofiL is ili.'M toniiiiily in Uni eidleelion of brands J.,. 

‘ .Old ii.»\v in the liouvri. 'I'he other vei.sion was painted, .according 

! It. tin* thf ill II. i ( 'oiieezioiie ut Milan, where it 

; i- pu!idia-..*d in irinl h\ (J.i\in I laniillon, .'ind hy him noM to the 
».n! lit Suttolk, Iroiii thf h.iinL of who-o df.scendant it ha.s lately 
, |)i---.i-d iiMo the National (ialliiv. liotli of tlie.so paintings seenti 

I'f h. tiav sitiiis ni till- h.iiidiwoik of tin.* iiiii.ster liiin.selt, ii.s.si.sted 

, pn»}..il.lv in e.ii h I Uf I'V jaipiN, both h;ive suirereil, the, Freiieh 
' • .\.ini|<]*- 111..' r til. Ill ii-{i.iiiit mg, tlie Kiiglish most fr >m hlufkeiiing. 

« »n th. wind*, lit tle^f lun .idiiiii.ililf and faseinatijig jiietnie.s, tin* 
l.iiidj-h fxaiiijdf iJMV hi |.i..nounfL*d to hu hoth of the higlier 

' aiiil.. nlifily and tin gii.M' i hfaiity, having the advantiign of 

tin* bit 11. h f-jii-fially in tl f dilh reiiee of po*-ition in the right hand 
I oi t iif kin .■Img .mg*-l. 'I'l.i* thiid |»i. tnre eonjeeturally ri*i erred to 

.d.i.iit thi-H dat.* i- .iLo .it the l.oiivre, and again represents a holy 
' f iiiiilv. i.i iiii.iid.i li.i-' iiiuiif.l to the motive on wliieh In* had 

t.ininh.l hi- dfHign Im the t’hiirfh of tlie Serviles at Kloreiiee, 

ill !,n .1-, In li.n- sf.Mi-d the Virgin in the l,i]> of St Anne, whom 
. In* .n pn 1 -. sniilnn.r ;M tin- liappy inleieoin.se of lier niy.stic giand- 
' ' hint and lii-nn.tln I. but tin-, time the Virgin .stoops .aeross assln^ 
M-, to iift th'* ‘ hil 1 til. Ill the gioiind on wliieh lie stands fondling 
a Liiih .Ii.lin tin- li.ipli-.t i- ahseiit, and the haekgrouml Is a 
' ]i'i-t.ii.d kinds'-. Ip** li'.nii'ifd towards llnj liori/oii hy lagoons lilul 
ijj'.iint un- 'riif j.ii till- i-. iinfi|iially fiiii.shed -minntely in some 
i I'.nl", .Uni in i.thfis f’.uilesdy enough. 

A gfcnt i hangc lo(»k place in the aflairH of Milan at tb& 
i clu.-if of the }(!ir INlii. The French supremacy came to- 
, fin I nd, and .Mnximilian Fforza, the son of Ludovico, 

letnrni d fur a few } cars to rule over the reduced dominions^ 

of his father. All affairs were thrown into cojifiisiou, nnd 
' Milan cease d to l)i; ;i dTisirable place of abode for Leonardo* 
and his M-hulars. In the meantime Giovanni do* Medici^ 
fic m f the painteFs ancient patron Lorenzo, w^as 
elected pope under the title of Leo X., and continued 
witli .still greater magnilicence tho encouragement of art 
and artists of which his w'arlike predecoBsor Julius had 
set the example. On the 2*lth September 1514 Ijooiiardo 
too .set out for Home from Milan with a company of his 
pupils. The youngest brother of tho pope, Oiuliano de 
Medici, was his friend, but it is not true that Leonardo, as 
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Vasari says, had accompanied Oiiiliano to Tlotne on tho 
occasion of his brother’s elevation to tho papal chair. Ill 
success attended tho now agoing master during his stay in 
the shadow of St Peter’s. Ho is said, indeed, to have 
delighted tho pope, who was himself something of an 
alchemist, by his experiments and ingenuities in science, 
and especially by a kind of zoological toys, which he 
had invented by way of pastime, as well as mechanical 
tricks i)layed upon living animals. But when, having 
received a commission fora picture, he was found distilling 
for himself a new medium of oils and herbs before he IiikI 
begun the design, tlie pope ‘was convinced, not quite 
unreasonably, that nothing serious would come of it. 1'he 
hostility of Michelangelo, with whom Leonardo was in 
competition for tlie facade of San l.on n/o at riorencc, may 
also have done something tt)wartls hindering the cinjdoy- 
ment of tho elder inasttM’ on any iinp(»K.in* works. At 
all events no such employment emu* to him, and he 
seems, while ho was at Home, t(j l.aV*- painted notliing bub 
two small panels, one of a rliild, tlio otic r of a Madonna, 
for an ollicial of llie papal court. 

By the end of the year lolo Lcunanlo had left Bomo 
and returned once more to Milan. In ‘lie meantime the 
brief rule of Maxiniiliaii Sforza liail Ix i.n terminated by 
the victory at Marignano of Prancis !., !io prcvailetl on 
Leonardo, by this time in his sixty -tbiiirli V‘ar, to enter 
his service and return with him to I' ranee, ft was in the 
beginning of 1510 that the painter cros'^cd the Aljis, taking 
with him his friend, the youthful Fraueesco Mt lzi. 'Hui 
CluMoau Cloux in Touraine, near \iuhnise, was a[)pointed 
for his place of residence. But Ids race was nearly run. 
In France he projected some canal works, and ])ainteil 
two pictures of classical mythologv, xsldch have been lost, 
a Leda and a Pomona; and that was all. lie desiied to 
put in order some of his vast accumulations of MS, notes 
and researches, but soon diseux^red that he who had been 
endeavouring so insatiably for ail these year'^, in his tiwn 
words, to learn to live liad (udy been li'arning to die. 
That form of strength and beauty, and tliat exfprisiiely 
ahaping and all-searching mind, wen- di'-Milvcd befoio decay 
or inlirmity inquired them. Leonardo died at C’huix, in 
the sixty-seventh year of his age, on tin* iM of May 151P. 
King Francis, then at his court of St (h rmain en Laye, 
is said to have wept for the h'-' of such a servant ; that 
he was present beside the <leatli-bed and held llnj (lying 
painter in his arms is a familiar l»ut an untrue tale. 

The (M)ntciits of our narratixe xvill luive justitied the 
definition of Leonardo W'ith which we set out, as a genius 
all but universal and a niiin ]ire eminently great, yet great 
rather by pow'er than by performance. 'rhu<, in painting, 
there liave come down to us no moie than ten undisputed 
works from his hand; ami aimnur tliose ten are inchuhul 
the picture by his master Verrocchio in which L('onardi> 
had only a share, as well ns tin* cailoon at the Hoxal 
Academy, and tho inilinisluMl pam‘ls at the Ullizi ami the 
IWgliese gallery. Of the remaining well certified works 
Leonardo, one is at the National (Jallery (the Siillblk 
Vtn'ife atix Jiorfirrs), the otliers are tlie second rvyc 
2o\cherfy the Virgin and Child with St Anne, the portrait 
of Mona Lisa, and tho young Jtdiii the Baptist, all at the 
Louvre. Tho remains of tins fr^‘sco siid to have been 
painted by Leonardo and Melzi togi thcr, in tho villa wliicli 
belonged to the latter at Vaprio near Milan, are too frag- 
luoutary and disputable to bo eoutiled. Of wauks, in 
addition to these, ordinarily claimed b»r I.eonardifs hand, 
tho best and nearest to his manner, if not actually his, is 
the portrait commonly known as I.*i Ilvlk Ftrrounihr^who 
^it tho Louvre, which students conj(*cturc to bo in reality 
that of the marchioness of Mantua, others that of Lucrezia 
Crivellv Another highly reputed picture in the manner 
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of Leonardo is the Vinrfe av Bas-reHff at Gatton Park ; 
another version, however, of the .same theme, saitl to 1^(‘ in 
no w'ay inferior to that at Gatton, exists at Milan, and is 
there rightly attributed to Ckjsare da Westo. ’fhe inulfitmle 
of smiling daughters of llerodia*?, allegcirical Floras, ami 
tilt' like, 'besides some admirable religious pictures (incjlnd- 
ing the Christ Preaching to tho Doctors, at the National 
Gallery), which are currently attributed in jml.lic and 
private galleries to Leonardo, belong really to the v*ari<»us 
]»iqMls or imitators of Lis sehool -the greatest number to 
Beriianlino I^iiiii, who ad<h d to a jieeiiliar grace and suavity 
of his own niiich of the great inasler’s iiiteileetiial power 
and exquisiteness «if climee and lini.'-h. Such as they are, 
the meagre original rernaitisof J.coiiardoV iTaft in ]»ainling 
arc enough to (‘Stabli^li hi.> jilace in Iii.story as the earliest 
coiiiplele painter of the llenaissanee. In liis work there 
arc no longer to be perreived, \\> there art* in that of all his 
conteinjKiraries, any of the engueing iiiijteifections of ehild- 
liood ; there is no longer any di-pioj.ia lion between the 
coiic(‘ption and its einl.odirin nt. Me li.nl wre.-tled with 
niiture from the cra<lle, and for tin* j-nipor- s ol [lictonal 
representation had inaslurfd liei. Me eonld«lra\v witli that 
inetlable lelt hand c»f his (tin* wurd-. aie tlm.^i. <,1 ln\ Irinid 
J^uca IVieioli) a line lirinei, tim'i*. and liuir than has l.L‘en 
dr.ixvn ]>y tlii^ hand of any other man. i xec[tting jterli.ip.s 
Albert Dnrer. Furtlnu*. Leonardi* ean ieil tin- n tineim nt of 
solid mod ‘lling in light and shade to the s.une ifmli j'oint 
to which lie tariied the rrlinenH'nls ot linear ih linition. 
Ct>lour lie lelt wheic ho found it. or lather ]>eihap-, l*y Ins 
firodileet ion for ctfects of light and '-hade, did som». thing 
towards bringing about tlie degiatlalion of e()lour. Of 
character and action he xxas an unnxallc'l ma.^ter — jaifer 
ring for hi;, own plea--ure the more lar-feleheil and emgma- 
j lical, soinetimi's even the grotiv-ipie anioiiL; hurieni iNp^’S 
I ami exj»ression.., but c.ipa)»le on oreii-ion, as m his ni:j.-ler 
I work of tho Last Supju'r, of lax hilt a-ide, curio. il\ and 
j strangene'-s, and tnating a great tlieiiu* in a isw it aii«l 
I cl.issieal .s|»irit. If the'-e on.ilitii e.in l-e .'.iiliituently d:>- 
j ceiiieil in the foxv extant p.iintiims of i.s m -ter. it i only 
Uy llui ^tudy ot Ids ilraxx iim-i ami ^ket•hest! it In-- indmti x 
ami ierlility in the gra[']dcail i.an l.e appn i it. d, Tlie-e 
are x'eiy iniim’rous jis xxell as \ii\ x.nixi; in .jn . .ni'l 
ail* xxiilely scatteivil anioiiLT dill'en nl j»o-.M- oeeiininn 
sometimes apart from and som*. lime in cxion with 
the sheet- ot his MS. notes and wiitii r- »s, e n.jte below). 

Passing Ironi Leonaido’s aciiexei eni. in .ot to his 
altainini'iits and inveiitimis in seieine .i -ubje- t i-n xNhieh 
the pre-sent writer has no autlmriiy a soi-d^ingat tirst 
I liuid, it aj»peirs that, in lids ^ jj -i. t]),- sj.irit of 
; f.mcitul curiosity and ingciinity coexi-t d in Leonardo with 
an incomp, ir:ibl> jiist ami ]*oxxejlid g i-p o! natuial fact 
I and n.ituril law. (los-u’ping bi-'graj In i.s liki* be.st t peak 
1 ot his imchaidcal bird., ol hi. iiu Ii.iiiumI w.ilkiiiij lion 
.slullVd with lilies, of the li/nd xvhich ho titled with horns 
and .utilieiai eyes and oscillating wings tllleil with quick- 
silver, and the like ; blit serious students assure us that ho 
w.is one of the \ eiy lo calc-t and m -t clear-.siglited as well 
Iiieof tlieiMilie.t ot mitiiial ]'hili .ojdiei's. 'Hiey di'claio 
I 1dm I have be« n the, fomidei ot the study of tho anatomy 
and stiiicliiral classiliiMtioii of jdants : the fiMimb'r or at 
leiist tho i‘hief roMver, d tho sciiaici* of hydraiilii s ; to 
have antici]»atod many f tin* geoinotrioal discoveries o! 
(\>ininandin, Aiitolxcu.s, and Tartaglia ; to liavo divined or 
Liom* tar towanls dixinimr tin* laxxs of gi :i\ itation, the 
earth's rotation, ami tlie molecular cumj*o..ition ot w. t 
llio nudioii of waxo*^, and I'ven tho undid. . loi v tin , v of 
lii^ht and heat. Mo iliscovoretl the ooimtriu tue • f M’e e\o 
and the optical laws of vision, and invented ' e caniei i 
obscura. Among useful appliances he in\ enft .1 tlu* -aw 
W’hicb is still in use in the marble ipianios.i Garmra, 
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and a rope-making macliino said to be better than any 
even yet in use. He investigated tbo composition of 
explosives and the application of steam power ; he per- 
reived tlnit boats could be made to go by steam, and 
designed l»otli steariLcannou and cannon to be loaded at 
the i^nn'ch. He made innumerable de.signs for engines of 
war, uiid pl:ins of tunnels and canals fur traflic. A few of 
his pr.^ctieal inventions were carried out in Ids time, but 
both of these and of his speculative researches the vast 
majority, lying buried in unpublished ^ISS., remained 
after liis death UTiknown or forgotten. The discoveries 
wliieh he had nude wholesale were left to bo rediseo\eieiI 
2 »icecincal by the men of narrower genius who came alter 
him. 

So mucli for the intellcctuil side of Le(uiardo s cli iraeter 
and career. .\s a moral being we are less able to JIs -ltu 
wLat he was like. The man who carried in his hrain so 
many images of subtle beauty, as well as linlf the liidden 
Bcienee of the future, must have lived spiritually, in the 
main, alone. Of things coinnmnicable he was at tlie s:iine 
time, as wo have saiil, comnmnieative — a genial cuni- 
}»anion, a generous and h)yal fiieiid, ready and eloquent (‘f 
discourse, and impressing all with whom lie was brought 
ill contact by the power and the charm of genius. We see 
him living on terms of camstant affection with his father, 
tending the hist hours of his mother, and in <lispntes with 
his brothers not the aggressm* but the sufferer frotn • i/LTes 
sion. We see him open-handed in giving, m^t grasping in 
getting — “poor,” he says, “ iN the man of many wants nol. 
prone to resentment “the best shield agaii t inju'tiee is 
to double the cloak of l-*iig suffering** ; /oaloiis iu lainnir 
above all men “as a day well sper.l gi\es joyful sleep, 
80 doe.s a life well si)ent give joyfid death.” With thoe 
instincts an I nn.\ims, his moral experience is not likely to 
have been cleeply troubled, fn inattLi*. of reliLu’ori ho 
seems to have had some sliuie of the j»]nIo.so[»]iieal 
scepticism of a later age. In matters of tin: licurt, if any 
Consoling or any disturbing passitui played a part in his 
life, w^e do not know it ; we know’ only of affectionate 
relations wdth fiiemU and pupib. of public and ))riv:ite 
regird mixed in the diV.^ of Lis youth with da//lcd admir- 
ation, and in those of Lb age with soiu'^tliing of reverential 
awe. 

• Of the ])re.sence and a'iioct (»f this illti'trious man wo 
hive, as has been .saiil, no rec-ad liLhinuitJg tn tin* lailicr 
period of hii life except ih it of the written descriptions 
which celebrate bis beauty. The portraits wlihh we 
pii'-t'-^s represent him in after ycirs, as he may have 
a[)p'ired fbiring his ."ffond rc-i{huir*» at .Milan, when llm 
cliirieler of «;ige and areliiiii.ige had fully imj)iinteJ it.Nclf 
ini his counten ince. d'he features arc trrand, clear, and 
cb.-'ply line 1, the mouth firmly set and almo.'t stern, flie 
evi -rron;i and intent beneath th^ir bu^Iiy eyebrows, th*' 
hiii l'»nj aii'l wliite, descending and coinmingliijg with a 
niij‘*-tie b'jird. Tlie nio^t authmitic sheet whiih thus 
rep'o hini a drawing nearly in full face, uiique.>li(»u- 
ably by his o\Mi Innd, at Turin. Other studies, but none 
of -U' h lii'jh quj’l'y .n this, reprti'^eiit the .same features in 
pri»ri]e. i)n both the full-face and the profile drawings 
nuny [ciint • 1 pMiti.iit-» Ij.ive been founded, some of llnun 
donj by m*irly (•i>n!einp'.r,iry bands; but none can with 
safety l>e a^tribigod t.. ilie master himself. 

T'.»* f .r .i 1 , • '» f f r« '.ri.iT'lo Mr»- >il Tte-v 

rn.»v li- il tu In* ,!t . i’ j 1 * ..-.-.j ’w.i i,v tlif’ l»r 

J. r. He hr*’r, 7h> /if-'-i n »! ! •> imriht il’i I »wr/. In On* iiiCMiitiiii*- flu* 

rnutiim of rc*>'»'ta < i t,. i } f,* -• jf-'l fj^mi tin- ••am*' 

trni'/.y xf t}ir j,iui>t4 r M.'. • I"-, ‘-..j., < , • f,i. il Ly hi-i *• J.i'onanJo .SonJn ii " 

!'• r.titzr»A s J /./, i.t •! .-/ /- >/ ,•/, l-,-l,an4l by Iv.m LiTiiioln-ff fsiir. 

in'*/ in !.}s Jto I. •?; n.i-n .\f, n/ir tn Munrhn, v. tUrtin, 

1"“', p. Ki7 t [. Sk<- .liSn K-jr. Vv-,. ,'0 jn \V/, I'm, inn ,iiel Wo- imann, 

7« » vol il. p 741 O:. .« iai i, .iM.-!- •/ fji«l tin' aiiOKiii'li'it ab«j\C! 

iTr 4 mu-'t b»j ft* panic" 1 hh Mup.-i-. .bn/ a'l ‘.nh'-r bli'iri.ifilm ». lb** pplrifipal of 
tb* r.ikinp th^m *0 »li" *-br«ino!ni.'ii li (..jJm of lb» b n»mpi.HiM 11 . nr^* at fiiliowa: 
P JotIob, “Vita I.iC'Oiianli VIjilIi, ’ piinti'i! In 1 irabo*''lil. thlla LM, 


i'afiaM, t. vli., 1718 19; “llrcvc \lta (11 Ixsonardo da Vlitd, •PJltta''dib lib' 
Aiioiiinu) (II l.’iOO,** printed by O. AlUancsl in the Archivw Stotieo 1872, p 
'til iq.\ Vuaaii in bin celebrated Jav^»\ and TiOniHZKO in IiIh Traftuto dell* Qn*it 
della pitlura (1581), and Jdia del tempio della pdlura (2d ed., 1590). From (hfa* 
time no contribution of iinpffrtuiicc was added unUlthe work uf Auiuretti. wh(ch 
has foinicii tbo fouiidiition of nil Inter reaeardies (C. AinorotU, Memorie Stonvhe 
sulla ri7a, di Lumaedo da I'lact, 2d ed.. Milan, 1804). Tbo otiier dllof Con-'> - 
trlbiitiona of new n 1 ate 1 i. 1 l linve Ik'oii contained in KuninirHlIi. Seuola di Leonm'do- 
da Vtnei, 1811; Gaye, Carteqgio d’Artiidi, 18«y, vol. I., pp. 223, 224; the Loniontiter 
(••li.inn of Vasari, Is.'il, m*!. vii. p. 11 sy.; tliu now edition of the sanio by G. 
Milaiu'si, vol. Iv. p. 17 J«v.; G. L. Cnhl, A’otizic dcii^proffsxori di belle arti^ »tc , 
Mdsin, ISdii; and Gust. I'zieUi, Jlicercfw intomo a Leonardo dnVtnei^ Florence, 
ls72. The ln'St pi'iieial Imiidlin;;!* of tlie subject, antecedent to those meiillonotl 
at the bepliiiiiiip (»t mir list, imve ln'cn, in France, by Aiwbiie llotissaye, Jlintoire 
de Leonard de 4 iwr/, 2ii ed , I’aris, is;i» ; and Charles Gltmn'tit, Haphoel ^ Leonardo 
dr l/firi, w Miihtlamjr, 'Itli nl , IN' is, 1S79; 111 Genniiiiy, by G. F. ‘\Vaagen, 
h’r.nr s fin/!, h, Mijt trail, W. Llibke, (/esch. drr Hal. Malerei^ vol. II.; ■ 

MTiil C. niiiii m li(ilmii''s htinst v. vcl. lii.. No. (il ; In F.niflofid, Mr» 

Ileat<»n, Li/r of Ltonardo tl,i I’lnn, London, 187'!. With regard to the scirntlfle 
iitiaiiiiiu'nt't aiid aeliii \ ciin i)t«i iii Leinmidn, tliu authorities nro J. 14. VetifUri, 
/■'.-ni ouvratjt^ j>h!/<ni‘o-niafhi‘inatiqnes de Leonard de IVwci', Paris, 1797; 

M.iix. fV/i# /•.!/. .1. Toirrn. I ronardo da F/iirf, GottliiKOn, 1848; Llbri, //idfofre 
(A ' .'in, tics Mafi.ematUfU's en Jta’ir, \ol. ii.; Lunibunlini, Hell' origint el del 
/•r,',/r,>*„ ,/r!'a >ri,n-a vtniiroa, Mil.in, 1.S72; G. Moiiperl, G. Govl, and C. Wolio, 
So.j,uo tle.it optrr d, irouai.lo ,1a ItMi*/, Milan, 1872 (tt suminary of the con- 
1 lust -Hit of ilu'si* wimi** IS ri\i ii in an essay by C. K. Black lii Mrs Himtoii'a 
t>i<»uiup)i> ); mill , H. Glut lie, Liotiardo da \inei alg IngenUur u. PhUotoph, 
Bribii, 1N74. 

'llie ('elebiatiil 7'n,iti*e on lUi 'fun], wbidi has liitbeilo been the only pub- 
belied poiiion of Ii('(MiMido‘s uiitmtjs, coiisiNis of bri(7 didactic elmptc^rs, or mofo 
p'<»peil\ |•al}lrl^lpb^ of iii.ii'iiial liiuetion 01 ciitieiil remark on all the branuh^^ 
and ail llie roiiibtions o| a paml. i'.s piaetiet'. The (irljjfinHl MS. draft of Leonaraa 
lui<« been lost, tlixti/h a pii at iiiimbcr of imtes lor il &ie scattcied tliroiiffh the 
various ( xlaiit volimn s of bis MsS. Ibe work has been printed in two differeiU 
f* ims: one of thf.r ii mi abiidreil veisioii eotisistinp of HttA sections; the firalt 
<'«lirioii of It w.iH ] nblislii d in I'.iils in l.jel, tiie la.st, triiiibluted into Knglish hi 
.1. h IMlmiuI. in I omlon, 1.''77. The otlii r is a nioa* extended versitm, in 912 
s'liioiiN, (llvidi d liiti) eipbt books; this was piintcd in 1817 by Greff. ManM ai' 
Koine, tioiii u 17tli ('iiiiiiiv Ms. wIikIi 1io liml di.s(o\eri'(l ill Ihc Vatican Libmryf 
a (o'lin.i'i ti.ii.sl.it loii fi'oni tli.' Milne Ms. bus la eii edited by G. II. iilldwiff iiv 
Kill Ibi i/« r I il s of ijn. il, ii.., /i>’n/rn fi.r Kun^tg* srhiebte. On the history of the 
I* *ok in ;r«'noi.iI •'•.e Max .loiil.in, A/v Malnlnn'h de$ Leonaidvda Vinci, Lcinsir. 
ISll. . • 

'Hit Mss.^ wiiiint:''. ‘•Kittbes, ami luemoimida of Leonardo have undciffone 
I,: it.> vivi.-itudo Miiu' tliev wou la ((i.i aUud In tlii' niiiSH bv their autlior to his 
(ii< iid jamti II' i iMiu'<s<‘o .M( l/i. Within fiftv years of iiConaido'B death the 
•> <0 Ilf tin n I'llier.tot bad allow 1 d tluni to pass out of his hands, and timy were 
] I till' i.iis'wi's-.ioii I'iitlN of ilie M Lilptor I'ompt'o Lt'oni, and paitly in that of Dr 
(ii.i'io M'i/> iita. Kv 1(> :7 a eoiisidi lalde pornoii of them were affuiii ivunlted in 
till* \!t bioviati I.ibi.iiv lit Mil.ii). l>mmff tliii donihiation of the Fiench under 
i'...n.ip..n.'. lb. -I* tii-.i^ari^ wue iMouybt to Fniiiie. and the ftrciUci puil of them 
Wtii'int li'i l.itMii d. Mibiti. iiidei d, po'-si SSes tilut illUilclIMC conipfiSItC VOlUlllO 1 
of Lioti.iido's >!''•-. will! Il 1" poilittps the most viibiablcof tliein all, and Is called 
fii'i'i i*s bulk llie Ct/'ior At'arifi'o. loiirtceii volumes more all' In the library of- 
ti.e bis'initt at ran-, \ tmita 1 1 of otheis nio dis]iersed In vililous Khfflisli col- 
li. :••• N tbo most iii'ioitii.t ill the Koval l.ibrury at W'liitKor, some af the- 
r.ii'i-li ^!u-«llm and Sou'll Keiism/ion, and othi'r.H in tim private eoIk'Ctions of 
Ibilkli.im {(.ill tiiol Avlibiii iib.iin 111 use Tiie well-known sonnet, befflnnlilff 
'' < ill Tioi' ]>iin (ji.< 1(11 Miol, (iuel (be pub vo(:lia," which has been Quoted slnoe- 
tlM l<.;li (I lit, II V ,is ( I I «•' II. II do s wniliiy, l.iis been proved to liQV’C been 

wi '’in iii't'. VI. (IS In foK' li s time' (si u G. Tza lb in the Journal // iRuonarrufiV 

, (S. C.) 

LK<_)XH).\S (“ Sun of tho Lioir’) was a 
Greek name. The nin.st famous person who bore it w^as a 
king of SiMita, .^c veutcL'nlli uf the Agid line. He had been . , 
king fur une year when Xeixc.s invaded Greece, 480 B.C. 
'J'liL* cun<jrL>s uf the (buck htiitc.s bent on resistance, Whick 
met ;it the ivtliniiis uf Curiiith, scut Lconidtis with a force 
of at lea.st ^000 men tuliohl tlie narrow' pass of Therinopylas 
agaiii.'-t the rersiaiis (.soe Gi:i:ege). When the Persians, 
tliruugh the ireacheruus aid of Kphialtes, had turned the 
pass Hponidas diKmi.'^setl all his army except the 800 
Spiiitiiu eitiz.en.'^, 70() 'riie.'^ltiuns, and the Theban contin- 
g( lit, which wa.s .sii.^pectiMl uf treachery. Every man of the 
Lireda niMni ins ami The.spian.s died on the field, while thfe ■' 
Thdiiiis hii'l dow n their arms. A nioriunient was erected . 
c*n the .‘-jMit where the Greeks made their final struggle. , 
Tt Was a linn, an I wc may compare with it the lion set up 
by tlie Thebans on the battlefield of Clnerotiea to com-. 
iiKtinuratf^ the 8nr red band who were all fllaiii there 338i , 
it.c. T1 m*M‘. is III) fuiindatior 'for tho common story that 
Leonidas Iml only tliree hundred men with him at 
Tht*rriinpyl.’u. 

Then,* were also tw'o Greek poets named Leonidas. The 
elder wa.s born at Tarenlum, and lived in the tiittd of 
J'yrrhus; he spent a wandering life of poverty. There 
leiir.iin over a hundred of hi^ epigrams, chiefly Inscription^ 
on works of art, or dedicatory offerings, which are among 
the be.,t of their kind, showing much ingenuity of thought 
and rleverness of expression. The other was born at 
Alexandria, and came to live in Borne, where he obtainoa 
great reputation in tho time of Nero. His epigrams 
destitute of merit The only ingenuity displayed in them 
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IB that some of them have an equal number of letters in 
every verse. 

LEONTINI, a town in the south-east of Sicily, was 
founded by the Chalcidians from Naxos (730 n.c.). Its 
history is so interwoven with that of its more powerful 
neighbour Syracuse that it can hardly be treated separately. 
The people of Leontini were ranre than once transferred 
to Syracuse, but the town was always refounded.^ It was 
situated in a very fertile district, and was a wealthy place, 
as is proved by its numerous coins, on wdiich cars of corn 
are a frequent typo. The foms rfaissictfs for Iho topography 
of the ancient city is Polybius, vii. G. The most dis- 
tinguished name in literature belonging to lje«»Titini is that 
of the sophist Qorgias. It continuoil to exist lliroughout 
the Roman and mediaeval periods, and .still preserves tho 
old name' slightly altered as l^enlini. 

LEOPARD, a name now commonly to a well- 

known animal, called pan! (7rdpr".fi5a»i(l Tn'ifii^aXiq) or panilier 
{iravOrjp) by the ancients. (ti o jKinhia) was a 

later term, originally api»lied, il is believ m 1, to the anim il 
now known as the cLectah or limiting leo]>ird, upon the 
supposition that it was a creature iiitn uu'diate between 
the lion and the true paid. If so it li been completely 
transferred to tho more common specits, and tlioiigh iu 
this sense a perfectly utmeces'iary ami onmosming term, 
has gradually superseded tlmsii l»y whl.-li lids wis originally 
knowm. Pard, so coninyuily used by Klizibctlian authors, 
is now nearly obsolete in the l^iglish langi. igc, and panther 
has cither become synonymous with leo[»ard, or is used 
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vaguely for any similar large feline animal, even tho puma 
of America. 

Owing to their extensive geographical range, nml the 
great variations, both in .size, form, and coloration to whicli 
leopards are subject, zoologists fliavc scanady decided 
whether all tho forms jmpularly referred to this animal 
should bo regarded as spccilicaliy aliki*, or whether they 
should constitute several distinct species, hut the jirevailing 
Opinion at present is in favour of the former view. The 
attempts to* separate a larger and more robust variety, 
under the name of panther, from a smaller and more 

* The restoration of the Leoiitine exiles was one of the allcgea 
tensons for the Athenian expedition against Syracuse, 417 B.c, 


graceful form, to which the term leopard might projiorly 
be restricted, have failed owing to the existence of iuter- 
mediate conditions which cannot be assigned ddinilcly to 
either one or the other form. The most marked anatomical 
difference yet noted in different varieties of leopard iV in 
the Icmrtli of the tail ns compared with flint of the binly, 
even the niiinhcrfd the caudal vortebne showing variation, 
though wilhin what limits, and whether correlated with 
otlicT charact(M >, has not \et been clearly ascertained. The 
fur (if tlio.^c specimens wliieh inhabit the most noiilicrn 
confines uf iis range of ('.i^tiibution, as North China, is 
longer and St >fter, and the markings arc coiisinjiieiitly les.s 
distinct than on tho^e from nion* tningoiiial climates, and 
the well-m irki il variatinn tliu-^ prodiiceil lias given rise to 
I tlie idea o\‘ .specific di>tineti«in. 

I Treating the species a*, tme, it tin- /'V//'\ j^iirdux, Linih, 
(»f most system itie nnthrii>. l.elnngiug (n the t;iniily 
j (for tlic charieters of \Nhii li see .M\mm\i.i\), and is one 
. of the 11104 typical nieinbr-rs of tin. genus /V/s, hoth in 
its .structuie and habits. It bidong-, t^i th.it .'^eclhai (d the 
genus (which includes in* *4 nf it- bu j' r nn-ndu rs, as the 
lion and tho tiger) in \\liiili tlie liy.d 1 bone Inoscly' con- 
nected with the skull, owing to inipei'lect <»<>iticatiou of it.s 
anterior arch, and iu wliich the pupd ni tin' * ye wIkmi con- 
tracted under the inllin nee of light is i-irnilar. not linear 
as in the smaller cit-. The ti eth ci«n.-.i-t on each .-id'* of 
three small inci>orv^ ami a fonnidible large, eonical. -harp- 
pointed cnidne above, and below', and thiee [ireinolir-. and 
one molar above, and two [iieinohrs and t*ne molar be’ow, 
all ex(*ept the very small iipjn r tim- inolai with ^h■■l^[) 
Coinpre-M d 1 n nehrint erowii'-. The -kullein ‘-carcily' be 
distingni-h *d, e\c« pt by iu infciior -i/e, th.il of the 
I lion, 'riieve are, seven cervii.d, tliirlcuii ilor.-al, sev* n 
I lumbar, three sacral, and ime dly twfiity tliree camlal 
j vertebra'. 'J'le* toes, jl\e on the foiefoot (of wld-h lli“ 
first or p(Ul..v much .-horter than the ('tin r>) and fair 
(»n the liind foot, are all armed w ith powej fnl, .-liaip jiointi ii, 
much curved, comprc'-.sed, reti.utile claws 'lie* .-i/** nt 
diliVrent individuals^ as before aid. varii -■ 'ji atly, th*- I.' iid 
and body u-ually measuring from ^>1 to P f>-. t in h i’iih, 
and the t lil from 21 to 3 tVet, but iim ii'- liave bi • u 
met W'itll wllieli fill short I'f (-r <\c»rd lla.'-- l-laits. Tlio 
greiiml '-ihairnf the fur vanes h oin a ]•.■!•.' liwn t * a ruf.-u-* 
buff, Lrrad'iatiiig into a pure white on the iimier and 
iu'-iile of the limbs. Tliisi-i .^pi'ttul uvei wUhdiiik bldWii 
or black : tho spots mi the back Jiii I .^i le^ being aii.ingid 
in ros.'tte- (U' biokcii rilin’-, v\biih vary gie.itly in si/e and 
distiuctm -s in ditrereiit imliv itlmiK, but are witliout tho 
central >pol soon iu tho.^o of tin' Jagii ir. TIio spnts mi the 
under parts and limbs are .^iiiipli’ an-l Macki r than those 
on the otlier parts of the bndv. Tlie ba'-'’^ ol the ears 
brliiml are black, the ti^is bull', d'lio upper side of the 
tail is bull', s[»ott’'d w'ith bi’dkiii ring- like tlie back, its 
under .^iii face white witli >ini[*!e spi.t-^. The hair of the 
cubs i-; lunger than that of the .’ahdts, it*- gnuind cidouv 
. Ic'-s bright, and spots le-s di-timt. I'erfcctly black 
' leopards, which, however, ill certain Inahts sliovv the charac- 
teri.stio markinL^s on tlie fur, are not uucoimmni. These 
' appear to be examples of ?//* 'lOn.wa, oecni rimr as iiidividi al 
; variations, sunietirm''^ in eiib out of a litter of whieh 
the iv.st are nmnnlly coloured, and tlieref(»re lu-t imiiealmg 
a distinct rac»*, inueh le-s a s|>ecies. These ale met wit!’ 

' chiotlv ill Miuthern Asia. ^\ e are not aware of any ri e i.IimI 
' case from Atiic.i, but the wiM animals of thit cuntlt.int 
are not so well known. 

In habit- tlie h’opaul resembles the oib* : luge cet bivO 
aniinaks. Vii ldiiig to none in the feroeity and bh vHitl ir>ti 
ness of its di-posilion. It is exceedingly «juii *: aii«i act-ve 
in its movements, but seizes its prey bv wail in i-. ainbiish 
or .slcalfliilv api>roacliing to within springing distanee, whin 
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it suildenly ruslirs upon it juul tears it to ground with its 
powerful claws and teeth. It preys upon almost any animal 
it can overcome, such as antelopes, deer, sheep, goats, 
monkeys, pe.ifoN\l, and is said to have a special liking for 
dogs. It not unfroquently attacks human beings in Tiulia, 
chiefly children and old women, but instances have been 
kno\>^i of a leopard becoming a regular “man-eater.” When 
favour:! 1 lie o[»portunilies occur, it often kills many more 
vicliiiis than it can devour at once, apparently to gratify 
its pro[)(*nsity for killing, or only for the sake of their frc'^li 
bln.nl. It goniMully inleil'ils woody districts, and r.in 
eliiiih high trees with fiK'ility when ni*co.ssary for its safety 
when hnnted, but usually lives on nr near the gronml. 
among rocks, bushes, ami roots and low branches of large 
trees. 

,The present geogra[»liical range of the leopard is \eiy 
exten>ive, as it is met with in various .suitable localitiis, 
where m)t too miieh iuterfeii-d \\itli by human cultivation, 
llnauighout tlie greater part of Africa from Algeria to the 
Cape Colony, and through the whole of the south of A^'ia 
from ralestinc to (’hina, including all India south of tlie 
ITimiliyas, and th ' inlands (»f C»\vlou, .lava, Sumatra, .and 
n irneo. Fo>^il b mes and teeth, imlist'nguishable from 
those uf existing leopards, have been found in ca\e de 
po.sits of Ph istin oue am* in SpaitJ, France, (Icrmany, and 
Kngland. d'lic evideine of the former existence of the 
leopard in Kngland is (h'x rilied at lerigtli by KomI |)a\\ 
kitis and Sinford in tln ir Mmh.ii>ili‘i 

{Pala;ontoifra[»hic d Soeii ty, l.'^7-'). (w. n. i.) 

KF.OPAIil )1, liiV'oMo (1 7'JS-18‘)7), the one Italian 
p«>et of the llhh century who has taken an ;ineo?M-ted 
place among the J issies of the l iiiLniage, was boin at 
Ilecanati in tlic ^larch of Am’oiia, dune ‘Jit, 170S All 
the circum'biTjees of his pireiit ’ge and education con^piied 
to toster his [uocociou'i ami sen iti\e ireT ins at the ex['eiise 
of liis [diysieal an I im rital he.iltli. ]li> family was ancient 
ami patrician, but ^o dreply i mb o ras^ftl as to be only 
resMU'il from ruin by tlie « n-rgy of his mother, wlm hat! 
takcTi the ('onriol ot l.u*!in»‘'s in.itter.s taitirely into lier own 
hands, and who^-* en'jrosdtiir ties otiou to Iht iindert iking 
seems to liL\e almost dii. 1 up the >|irings «if materiial 
ten ^.Tne.’^s. (’ount .Monaldo L* ''p.irdi, tin* father, a mere 
nullity in his own liou'^eliold, S‘ clud*'d hiiH'-cdf in his exten- 
sive library, to w hieh InA ni rvou-. ami deformed son 

liml free access, and whi'-h al)'url»cd him cxclu.>iM ly in tlie 
ab^ai'-e of any initdligcnt syni]'alliy from his [urenls, any 
conij>ani.in*'hij) exm-pt that oi Iiis brotlu r^ and .•'i.'t'U-, <ir any 
r 'I'-'ition in tin; cliille-t of It.iliaii t:e,\n-. The lad .-pent ' 
hi' d tv^ ov»-r •grammars and diclinnai n-s, hMrni»ig l.atin i 
v,;di little a-d'tauee, and (ir -ek and tie* piincipil iiio.lern i 
lai-j i.ig' witli none * 4 t all. Any ordinarily either bn\ i 
w-- il 1 li tv. cnitTu'cd from thi.s discipline a men* pi.daiit 
an 1 1 m) .k Will m. Leopanli came foi di a llelh ne, not 

u. \ Iv i < Mi -\iiim ite (dreek si-hokir, but jicnetrateil with 
ti. • >’j tl < ..nccplion of lile, and a master of antiijiic 
foil;: .slid •. At sixteJTi he coiJi[)used a Latin treati.se on 
th • ,i;« i.in-> of the lM ct ntiirv, a conimentaiy 

<ai i' -ipljM . - 1 t * < f Plot in Lis, and a liistoryof a.^trononi v ; 
at -ewoiL' a i .wi/t - on tlni popular errors (>f the ancif nt-, 
citinj 111 . 1 '* .r. f-.ar Ijundn-d authors. A little later he 

irnpo- _■ I iip'cj tie- ni-t - -liol.irs of Italy by two ode.*, in flu* 
minm r o! An i- i> .;i At ' ijlitiM u he produced a |»uem of 
Cfuj'i'ler al>l' ' nj’t li.tlj - *• A j.prf '-,iin»*ntu alia Morte,” which, 
afl' j beirm^ l.>'t for n o ■, \ •• n Im- n cfiitly been di.vcovcrr d 
an-i juibli-lied by /inino Volta. It is a vision nf 

thi' ' mnip'»t‘ nci; o} d ifl-, mod. Him] upon fkitraroh, but more 
triil', inspirerl by and in iM conception, inachincry, 

•LTid u'eneral tone otbiii.^^ a remarkable re.semblance to 
Mi ‘‘Triumph of Life, ‘ writli-n six years .subsequently, 

til 1 of which Iciop inli probably never heard. This juvenile 


work was succeeded (1819) by two lyrical compositions 
wdiich at once placed the author upon the height w'bich he 
rmuntained ever afterwards. The ode to Italy, and that 
on the monument to Dante erected at Florence, gave voice 
to the disimiy and affliction with which Italy, aroused by 
the French Kevoliition from the torpor of the 17tli and 
18th centuries, conteiiqdatcd her forlorn and degraded 
condition, her political impotence, heV degeiiCKacy in arts 
and arms, aiid the frivolity or stagnation of her intellectual 
life. They were tlie outcry of a Ktiident who had found 
an itleal of national existence in Ids books, and to whoso 
di'<appointment everything iu his owm circumstance.s lent 
additional poignancy. Tint tliore is nothing unmanly or 
niorliid in the i‘.\[)ression of these sentiments, and the odes 
are surprisingly exempt from the failings characteristic of 
young poets. 'They are remarkably chaste in diction, close 
ami nervous in style, .sparing in fancy, and alino.st destitute 
of .simile and im t.iplmr, antique in spirit, yet pervaded by 
im^dern ideas, combining LaiiiloFs dignity with a consider- 
aiile infusion ot tl )0 passion of Byron. These qualities 
continiuMi to characteri/.i* JA’upariUs poetical writing.s 
tliroiigliout his life, A third ode, on C^irdinal Mai’s 
tb.sroveries of ai/cituit MSS., lamented in the same spirit uf 
indignant sorrow the decadence of Italian literature. The 
]iiibliea(ioii of these pieces widened the breach betw'ccn 
Leopardi and Ids father, a well meaning but appurcntlj 
dull and apathetic man, who had liv^cd into the 19th century 
without imbibing any of its spirit, and who [U'ovoked his 
son's coiitiuiipt by a superstition unpardonable in a scholar 
of real learning. Very probably from a mistaken idea of 
duly to Ids .son, vitv [U’obably, too, from his owm entire 
diqi' ndonce in pecuniary matters upon his wife, he for a 
l<*im time obstinati'Iy refused lA'opardi funds, recreation, 
(hinge of scene, everything that could hine contributed to 
( oiiibal th^j growing jieNsiniism wldeli (‘ventuully became 
nothing Je'>s than nionomaniacal. The alfection of bis 
brotln is and .''ister atlorded liini some consolation, and he 
found intellectual svinpithy in the eminent scholar and 
patriot l‘ic*iro (Iionlani, with whom he assiduously 
corres[M)inliMl at tin.*, pi-riod, jiaiLly'on the ways and means 
of e^eaplmr from “ tid'. hermitage, or rather .seraglio, where 
the deli-lit^ of civil society and the advantages uf solitary 
life an* alikuj wanting.^’ 'I'liis forms the ke}iioie of uunier- 
oiis h tt •!-* ot coiiqilaint and lamentation, as touching but 
as etfeiiiinat'‘ in their p'ltlio.s astho.se of the banislied Ovid. 
It iiin>t be n-membered in fairness that the weakness of 
L(*opanli’s eyoioht fn ipiently deprived him for months 
together of the lesourec of study. At length (1822) Ida 
f.itlier allowed him to rejiair to Home, where, though 
cheered by llie encouragement of Bunsen and Niebuhr, he 
found little .sati.^faction in tlie trifling podaiitiy that passed 
for philology and archa-ology, wldlc Ids sce[>tical opinions 
{in \ente(l his taking oiders, tin; indispensable condition of 
jiublie ( nqiloyment in tlie papal .states. Dispirited, and 
with exh in^teil mean.<, ho returned to Uccanati, w'hero lie 
spent three nd^irable years, brightened only by the 
I i»ioducti(Ui of several more lyrical masterpieces, which 
appeared in 1821. The mo.st remarkable is perhaps the 
/irttfo J/Ae//v*, the eonden.sation of his philosophy of 
de.'[»air. In 1^25 he accepted an engagement to edit 
(’icero and Petrarcli for the jnildisher Stella at Milan, 
and took up his r(‘si(lermc at Bologna, where his life was 
for a time made almo.st cheerful by the friendship of 
the counters Malvozzi. In 1827 appeared the Operette 
consi.sting principally of dialogues and his 
iiniuinary biography of Filippo Ottonieri, avhicli have 
givf ii liiin a fame as a j)rosc writer hardly inferior to hia 
celebrity as a ]>oet. Modern literature has few productions 
so eminently classical in form and spirit, so symmetrical in 
construction and faultless iu style. Lucian is evidently 
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tlio model ; but the wit and irony which were phiythinga 
to Lucian are terribly earnest with Leopardi. Leopardi’s 
invention is fully Oipial to Lucian’s, and his only drawback 
in comparison with his exemplar is that, while the latter’s 
campaign against pretence and imposture commands hearty 
sympathy, Leopardi’s philosophical creed is a repulsive 
hodonisiii in the disguise of austere sUiicism. His Ice- 
lander rebikiiig Nature for liis criieltyr and inhospitality, 
his Soul protesting against the original wrong of creation, 
his Familiar Spirit explaining the impossibility of making 
his master happy for a singhi instant — all, in fact, of the 
chief interlocutors in these* dialogues profess the same 
unmitigated possimisin, elaim cnv.iiieipation from every 
illusion that renders life tolerable to the vulgar, and asseit 
or imply a vast moral and intellectual superiority over 
unonlightened mankind. WIumi, however, we emne to 
iii(]uire what it is the privatiun nf u).! -I* naiders them 
miserable, we find it is notliing but pl«.i>urable sciiisation, 
fame, fortune, or some other e\t'M*ri.il thing which a Jtdty 
code of ethics would deny to be either indefeasibly due 
to man or essential to his felieliy. A page of Sfirlnr 
Jit'HitrfuA scatters Jjeopardi’s s»>[»lii.Ntry t‘> the winds, and 
leaves nothing of his (liali»gnes but llie • onvuminaie Jitcrary 
skill that would lender tlie lea^t riagmeut piecious. 
works of art they are a [H)ss(‘Shion ft)r cv i, as i oiitribniions 
to moral philosophy they are wurtlile,^, and apait from 
their literary ^piaUties^ can only escape, coi.ibunnatiiin if 
regarded as lyrical expressions id einotim tin* wail i‘vtiu*ted 
from a diseased mind by a di^ea.vid bi)il\. “ Fili[>po Otto- 
liicri ” is a portrait of an ini.igin.ii) pliil(»M»[»Iier, imitated 
from the biography of a ual s.iee in laici in's lhnonnti\ 
liUcian has shown us the idiilo>o[dier In* NNi-lied to coj»y, 
Leopardi lias truly depicted the philosopher he was. No 
thing can bo more striking or nioie tiagieal than tin* jdeture 
of the man superior to his felhoN.-. in every ijuahty of he ni 
and heart, ami yet cundeinm il to sterility and impotence 
because hi^ lias, as he imagines, gone a ste[» too far on the 
road to trutli, and illusions e\isl for him no nime. The 
little tract is full of ri*marks on lib and eharaeter of snr* 
prising depth and jusiiee, ininite^t ing \Nli:i( p<»\vers of 
observation as well as relh-xioii were, possessed by the 
sickly youth who had seen so lillle ol the world. 

Want of means soon drove Lvojr.irdi back to Lccanati, 
where, deaf, half blind, sleepl- -^, tortured by iiice.'»>aijt 
pain, at w.ir witli himself and e\i rv one arouml him except 
bis sister, lie .spent the two ino-^l iiidi ippv years <d' lli.•^ 
imhappy life. Jii May In* eNea[>ed to Florence, wieuv 

he formed tln3 ac( plain tance of a \oung Swiss philologtst, 
M. do Siunor. To him lie conlided liis iinpublislual philo- 
logical writings, with a view’ to their a[»pearanci* in 
Germ iny. Sinner showed liiinsell cnli>:ibly remiss in the 
execution of his trust, and it is no aileijuate. extenuation of 
his negligence that these treatises were of less value tlian 
Leopardi may have thought, 'riiough eonlinually rcelaimed 
by the latter’s friends after his death, they were never 
published by Sinner, but were purchased after his deceuM* 
by the Italian Oovernment, and, together witli Leopaidi's 
correspmidtmce with the Swiss l)lldologi^t, have been 
partially’ edited by M. Aiilard. In IS, SI a[»peared a new 
edition of licopardi’s poems, eoni[»risiiig several new pieces 
of tlie highest merit. These are in geni*ral less austerely 
classical than lus earlier eoint »»sitions, and evince a greater 
tendency to description, and a keener interest in the works 
ami ways of ordinary rminkiml. “’riie llesurreetion,” 
composed on occasion of his iinexpeeted rceovery, is a 
niodol of concentrated energy of diction, and “The Song 
of the WandoTing ►>Jieplierd in Asia” is one of the highest 
{lights of modern lyric i?oet**y. The range of the authors 
ideas is still restricted, but b* ' style and melody arc unsur- 
passable. Shortly after the publication of these pieces 


(Oet*)ber 1S3I) Leopardi w’as driven from Flnreiue to 
Itoine by an unhappy attachment, the history and object 
t>f whieli have remained unknown. Ills feelini^'^ are 
powerfully expressed in tw’o poems, “ ’I’o Ilirn.-olf ’ loul 
“ Aspasia, ’ wliieli seem, however, to breathe wounded priJo 
at lea^t as inueh as wumnled lo\e. In l.eoj[)ai(li 

returned to Floreuee, and there formed aetjuaiiitancL* with 
a young Neapnjilan, Antonio IJanieri, liiinself an author of 
merit, and destined to enact towards him the part 
peibnaiied l>y Si veni towartL Keats, an enviable title to 
lenowii it Kaiiien liad not in l^i^ old age. larni>lied it by 
as.suniing the i elation of Tiel.iwnv to the Jeet‘ased llyron. 
i^eopaidi aeenmpanii il Kinieii and hi^ sister to Naph-s, 
and uiiih-r tin. ir enu* injuyed four \eirs of eomp.ir.it ive 
tiMiKpiillit \ . He neid'- tlie :ie( jujiintimee of the (lermaii 

I poet, I'l.iteii, 111 iiii'dei n M\ .d 111 t he elu^-ie.d pel teetioll 

I ol lurni, and cmniin-ed ‘A.i ( bin-l r.i, ’ lln.' nio.-l eoiisUIii- 
j mate, ol ;j 11 lii^ )\iie,il niii -lei pn ee-^, stiniiLdy le^imldim; 

I Slielh‘\ s Moiil I>1 •iin', ’ bill iimri' jeilLit in e.xpre.-.'ion. 

1 lb* aLo wiote ;it X.iple-. “ Tile F- ipul to the iiiltle of the 
i Fiog^ anil Min-,*’ hi> ino^-t -n.-taiind elloit, a satire in 
, ottavaiiiiM mj tlie abiirli\r \t.M[ti*litan ie\eliitinii of 
i clexeriind Jiniiioi oii ,, but ol.MiHe tioiii tin* Joe.il eharaeter 
< ot the allusion-. Tin* m»ue painful .md did.istefnl d'l.iils 
; of his Nia[>'»riTan n idniee nmy ii'_- lniiinl by tlm-.e who 
lean; to set k i' tin in in the de['li'ralili piiblieat inn of 

I li.iniei i ■- peivlii I'ld .ije Ait.fi ill I . in\ I lie 

I dec.iy* ot In-. i‘i»n-l ilut h'M ei ait iiihliI , lie bieaine diop-nal ; 

I and a sinlden eii>i- (»1 In-, niiladx, nnanlieipateil by Idin-ilf 
alone, ]»iit an einl t'> In- lite-lniiL; MithiiiiL'’- on .luin 10, 
ISdT. 

I.»'«»p ir-li- ‘'nil* ] lilt -’illi' !► in i|M f..i tie* . il. n i- v nt . il -i 
eiilllpl.illll-, III I ,tll < \;h IJi' i\ ’'..V \ .« 'A I { ll,' < lull- '*1 ! '11 ..III 

h.ipj'iiM i> In li !X e • Il Ip",! iii\ t I i n 1 1 ri. I ))\ nil I -- t: ! ■ .ci, 
wlm in '!, 1 ,, ,i;,iiri_. j.l, , uni"’' -i i. , i,.i ir lakiii 1 i- 'ir 

• i i \ iijn \nI f ' ■> III !• ' '* in I,' . . -Il \ 1 .1 ’ I" -I '! W p)i 

all 111 - 'll I", I '■uill 'll ill il • .M'* . ll I . ' - I ,.| Ij.-s n,i'.-i u 1 . - II- 

ti.illx -lO *i \ . ».» V 1 - \v i ■•I!\ il I ipaM'* nt ; m, ■ i -• p i|,y 

nlli.l n'.np .-f \ 1 . \ n.li: ill, ..wfl Ih- ('1,.!.. nj'l ll ii n| ' 'I'liH 

ai < .'i<Iii!Ji\ j III* 2* 1\ .1 I*- I - "I I ’ ’!iP !• . I a 'P'- i'll' I' -1 

1 .'pi a - I.n,-’. iti.ii,-. .,t I ij.) |., Ji ,tii' J'. 1 1 :■ 2 .. . ' I n I P , • 1 . . 

'I’ln* p * 1 1 i.e 1 . ,i Mil nt 1 . 1 , 1 11 '!• -a |. 1 * n,-. ll ■ !‘i I 1 :m ! !. pja 

Ilf — lie ' , d in It inilf n t\ ii 1’...'.. • , > \. ,1 ( , a . ’ - 1 . iil 

mi'jhl ll u •* I ' a I. - lii-P 'I V .Ml'! I !.f npit li- !. nl lu^^ 

p!i\-i. .ll _ .1 i, jni.a ipiilili. 1 ! I Ip’ll l'-\ ..r n li-m. 

P). l.'lt el . \< 1\ ]'n--;iv 'll\ n! Ir illliV . t ■ • ev P. ■ I'lAi'Irl.I 1 I iT 

lif shn'.irl n i\f '.ipiu iiiP' I til 'p Miin-j <..Pi I'-'w. \ -« 1 M I pn i iMn tv> 

IlHlJ-fir, iM i nlsD !mii 1 IVli 111 nl ll. I - ll ll pi , M ipi i .1 - lpf\iili,l HI- 

ti 1!( . l’- «i' M'l i.P.f .n.l luiM .- .>1 -> • p ll I J !« nn 111 >*f lln* 

imiMJ-.. !,. np.MMI - p* 1 ll • t In • 1 .11 N . > --Ini' n'.' ' 1.1 ' I'll'p In lln 

n iliMf nt I !..* idiM . ll ’ - I III I'll V I .1 111 I ii;l I -ini e. pnlffit, 

]!.• |^.^ I . u. i’.- W 'll II Ilf .'■ ! . I.I i '■ n j nil 1 I e I’ _ I . m • .1 V p ll 1.1 111 i* 

pni i‘ '! lei-- I'.f m iL’inls • n! 'if-- i ’pi:"ii ’. Is- n r.i.": "i tin- nieon 
111 ‘ ' 1 1 Tl I J' :"ll In • ]••l 1 . I U ' I 1 ll 111 I I ! ' .1 11 ill' 1 1 ' 1‘Mnli il ll - li'M - ill , 

aii'l III- • Inw jiiii'" \\ nl K, “I I 1 1 : In'- 1 1 I ’ ■ • A I •. p . - 1 ' 1 i' Ml) pi f-.-n r- 

III tn ti.l I lUI'l.lL nl lln''li P. I i :■ I !.! • -■p. I • ! I_|M 1 > \\ 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 IC 
p.ii t • MliMimliv. , , W ll Ml In I in 1 1 I ■ ll \ n! D I 'I 1 Ii 1 1lf p! f-i In f 

el \ I - ’O m- .t’.'l I’niia' el -in li n ■ i P il nii- -i • m n .Tdi il, .iinl. .iHm 

all, Ulf e .n, > 1 ’ li'll nl 11:.« .i. -I :i • - nl T! ,M.Iv!:.'M\ P.ll ll.f O \ n]^llln|l^ 
nl Il.lliUf pin.lui I - Mil'. I .1 " Mill! I ' I 1 M Mi'l i Im-Ii in -1 f\.il 

t.il I'll t ll Ml t if -f ! !- 1 ! '. 1 '« ’ll' n I I ii’i ! ■ I ' I I \ I ill p'lf I . '1 lii- 1). 1 1 in a! 

ainl in-'i 1 -iil'I'inil y i n ^ P li'nM 1., nj m .IT- nt h.r i> i ii w h n ii i . 
Jiniiil I'f p"i In d til iiiiu’ eii'l ip- i m wnikm oi-liip an* t'm llf n,. t 

]iait iif.iiK n-i .1 p.M liny IP liul\ fi.i -n imt, a^ with 1” P i n. 

. 1m .1 1 tluMi.fi- I’ll'! iii'Wi fl iiPi le.i INI 111 t-ni, i- with Shi li. \ .. .1 

; I..I1I.1..1 ami t' ■ 1 I. i ■ f ' : 1 1-, hy a ]ii i I'f 1 1 aj.].inpn iii-'ii 

<»f llie f].i -n al pMil A-.\'itlilhe iin ii lit-, t l.i ir r iiig. ■! ih 
' mnit 1 - ii.'iP'W 1 ul iln'ii tmiii piitiit; lluifi- pmi'.db an.'linr 

' lundi 111 wi.lil Ml wl.nlll ll W'*el'l I'f -n Mllpn— ll'li In Jlhil i ■ 

williniil 'hiMimiit 'I’ll'- - on*’ p.’i I*', tinii ili.naitfii i - !• i -..ir- 
I pm-f willing-, .Mill 111- ll 111 1- w.. alii Ilf h.MilIx h -- uiiie ' iP 
■ tm* thf h.'lh'W pii'h -li'ii ' aiiil Millati d i nni]ilin!‘ nl- t x.n n a A\ 

I «‘nu\a niion d pp'pi n I - nt 1 '.ill ni fon fspi mlf in < . ri.i ' 

! of hi.- It m I- tn lii- lallifi I - 1 -pet lallv p.iintiil . mil;’- n: - . a 

i x.'aiimi'^ I J ilh n; -li iiiy 1\ ;i-seiiited wiili P. la 'li ."I ef 

. i’lndfPi ('in-uif. ImWfNfi, i- -ilmt in tlm • eiil' i \ ' • ■ ‘'| hm 

I inmal ami pliN-n'.d -nth iMig- .nnl hi- iut in « ! • - ..'i ’■ .n 

i flu* atiriftu » iif-s et h’s pf i-tiiial eharaftt 1 -.oi t- i • mlnndtie- 
, tliat .should liexer have heeu diaggi'd U) i .;hl - • ptei.oeioUS 

XIV. - 
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and at tlic same lime emlurinjc genius ho can only be compared to 
Pascal, whom ho gn*atly ivsemhlea in many respects. 

The poems whieli constitute L*^opardi's principal title to immor- j 
tslity^aro only forty-one in number, and some of these are merely ; 
fragmentary. 'I’lioy may for the most part be described os odes, 
meditative soliloquies, or impassioned wfdresses, generally couclu-d 
in a lyrie.il form, although a few arc in uiagniliceut blank verse. 
Some i *01 (tf lh*‘ stvU* :ind sj)irit of llu* former might be obtained 
by im coining the lhoui;lits of the last hook of Spenser’s Farri>' 
Qir 0 '!}'' in the niotro of his Kifif/ntlamiinn. 'Phey were lir.st editfd 
comjdfte hy ll.inieri at Flon-nce in iSlo, fovming, along with the 
Op-'i'itt’’ the tiist volmne of a proposed tdit ion nl Leo]mrdi’s 

Wiirks, which doi'^ not, however, include tlu‘ ‘‘S(‘(|Uol to the liatth* of 
the Kr'>gs .ami Mice,” lir^t j'rinti’d at Paris in 1812, iior the reefiitly 
dis«'OVt-ied wilting'^. Vols. ii.- iv. contain the ]»hih»logi»*al cs'<.i\s and 
translations, with some letters, and vols. v. and vi. the remainder of 
tlie ciiiiesponih'iice. The juvenile esNays preserved in liis f.ither’s 
library at Keeanati were edited hy (’ngiioni in 187th with the eon- 
.sent of the family. Leopardi’s l»iogiMj»hy is m.iinly in his hdtrrs 
whieli his reeeiit historians 'Jlramles, riouelie-Leclereq, Itosaihaxe 
merely wrought up witli tie* addition (»f critieisms, ev«'elh*ut in their 
way. more paiti-ulirlv Ih'andes’s, hut geuerally much ovcrr.tting 
his Mirnifieanee in tin* hUtorv of human thought. Mr <ila«l- \ 
stone's es>ay [(jH'irf. /!<)',, .Kim e re[irinted in vol. ii. of the 

author's is, on the other hand, too mueli j)i‘rva'led l»y 

the thetihigical spirit, hut is in the main a pattern of gem-ions ami 
diseriniiiiatiiig eulogy. Itanieri's ini’elieitons c*onttihiiti<«n to his 
friend’s hiogiajiliy has heeii iiieiitioned ; a n-(‘eiil piihlii atioii hy the 
countess Teresa Leopanli, \vid(*u f*f Leopaiili’s hiotlnr Carlo, has i 
done inm*h to eorri et miseom-eplions lespeetnig the cin'iiiiistanei's 
and feelings of liis family. There aie c.xrellent (li imaii tiaiislations I 
.of his ]>oeins hy H*‘\se and iiramles ; it is veiy iiiij»iohahl»' that I 
there will evt-r he an alequitc one in English. A tiaiislalinn (d 
his es^ass and dialogm-s h\ .Mr C. Kdwaids lii.s, howev/r. iiist 
nppcaretl ami mn>,i of the dialogm s have hreii remleied into 

our laii-tuage x\ith evti.ionlinaiy f. licily hy .Mr .laiiie.s Tln»inS"ii, 
author of Til ' C/'g yi>iht. U is mm li to he hoped that 

these. Versions may ere long he disinteiied from l!. ‘ tiles of the 
Kationaf ami imnle geii^-ially a'-c* .ssildc. (It. (1.) 

LEOl^OLD I. (1010-1707)), Holy lt')inaii onipcror, the 
second son of the enii»eror Fonlmund IH. iind Mm in 
Anna of Si>'iin, was h >rn .) une 0, 1 0 10. He brenme king fd 
Hungary in lOo.!), and king of Jhiliernii in IGoS, in tvliich 
year he also roevived the iiiijnjlal crown, the elector.s havino 
tlifwen him in profvrencc to Louis \ I V. (»f France. Leopold 
^havi brfeii eiuc.it ed for tlie cliuivlu and tliroiiglumt life In; 
had the tastes an I synii>.ithifs of a chiirclimin rather than 
those of a .secular riih-r. Htt .secluded him.self a.s much as 
possible from tlie w'orl 1, ami would have i»rid'crred to live 
in j)3ace, ^^et liis long n ign was ilistined to l>e one of the 
most agititel perif)«ls in (Jeriiian lii.stt)iy. It liaj»j>ened 
that h-j had in Louis XIV. a lival of c.xtraonlinary p(»wer, 
and Leopohl was in iif) re-pcct a match f«)r his craft, ambi- 
tion, aij/l audacity. The serious dillii'uliies of J^oojifdd’.s 
career begin in lOG:^, wdien the ini-ii.nnaLreiiicut of lii.s 
niiiii^t ii in icsirdt'j Transylvanii made war witliTinkcy 
ia-vitald*;. The Turk.s iu\ a led Huti'.:;iiy, aud, having 
sei//_ i ( Ir Mswardein ami Xeuh.iiisel, broke into Moravia 
and Siie-ii. d*hi |jnnce.s of the emjiire, wlio h.id bem 
mid* \irtu)!!y independent by the result.s <)f tlie Tliirty 
Y» ,tcs’ War, w.itdied the progre.s.s of the .stnig'gle witli 
indith-r li • ; but in JCtJ.'l, Leopold having mmle a personal 
appeal I'l th 111 in the diet at llati-sboii, tliey weie induced 
to grant]. MU a‘: 1. (Jn the 1st of August IGGI Monteciiculi 
deL-i*' 1 the 'I ' irks at St f iottliard (»n tlie Kaab, and hud 
the 1. Ml pi ' iitid with energy much future disa.ster 
woul I prubil.ly ].i\ . be .n |^nJVe^lted. The emperor, how- 
ever, nri ie no f u r u of his victory than to induce 
the Tuiks to a* ■ pf an arrnistiri* for twenty ye.irs. He 
allowed then, t » r- f i.ii f i^o-^ward»*iu and Nouliiiuscd, aud 
their candidal- for th*- prlucipdity of Transylvania was 
form illy recogni/*-! In irjj L»*(,p .Id came for the first 
time into dire t i .Hi-, .a wiih l.ouis XIV. A » it see rued 

highly probable that tli - Frcn h king would not be content 
with the confpr*st of JLdl iud, Leopold, Jw head of lii.s 
hereditary territotie.s and ns emjieror, associated himself 
with I^rideuliurg and Spiin for the Kup[)i>rtof the Dutch. 

X 


For some time, in consequence of the intrigues of Prince ’ 
Lobkowitz, the emperoFs minister, the war was conducted - ' 
indolently by the Germans; and early in 1675 Turenne 
g lined a series of brilliant victories in Alsace. Later in ' 
the same year Turcntio was slain, and his army defeated 
at iSassbach; and Montecuculi forced his way across the 
French frontier. The treaty 6f Nimeguen having been 
signed by the Dutch in 1G78, the emperor concluded peace 
in 1679. The French retained Freiburg in Breisgau; and . ’ 
soon afterwards Louis XIV., instead of givi|^g uptowns , 
which he had undertaken to resign, seized many now cities 
and district.s. To these acts Of robbery hq gave an appear- ’ 
ance of legality by iu.stitiiting so-called “Chambers of 
lleiinion.” ^die German })eople bitterly resented his 
aggression, but the princes declined to interfere, end the 
cnorgie.s of the emperor were fully occupied ekewhere. 

His sy.stem of government in Hungary was arbitrary end 
tyrannical, and in 1082 the Hungarians, headed by ^ ^ 
Km eric Tukblyi, broke" i.ito open revolt. They were, 
encouraged by Lovis XIV., who stirred up the Turks toj * 
joiti them in attacking Au.slrhi, In 1*683 a Turkish army\ 
of 200,000 men, led by the grand vizier Kara Mustapha,\\ . 
entered Huugfiiy, and pu^hel^ on to Vienna, which they\\ 
be'^iegiul from the 14th of July till the 12th of September. \ . 
The (Jerman princ('>< were unwilling to act even in such an I 
emergeney ns this, but at last an imperial army under the ^ 
electors of Lavariii and Saxony marched towards Vienna, ■ 
aud tlu*y were joined by John Sobieski of Poland with a 
corjis of 26,000 men. These troops, in association with , . 
the erniioroF.s army unclcr Duke Cliarles of Lorraine, 
attacked the Turks on the 12th of September 1683, at the 
Kalenbcrg, near \’ionna. The Turks w'cro so eilcctually. ' 
defeated that they were soon driven from Hungary,- '< 
Another great victory \vas gained over them at Mohaez in 
1687 ; and in 1607 they were defeated by Prince Eugene” , 
at Zenta. Tii 1609 the treaty of Carlowitz was signed, 
whereby ilm emperor became complete master of the .. 
di'jtricts which tlie Turks liad conquered in Hungary.' 
Twelve years before (1687), the Hungarians, w^orn out by* . ' 
the strugglv, had .submitted to tlie emperor' at the diet of . ' 
PreR.^burg, tlie monarchy being made hereditary in the'., 
house of liajisburg instead of eleirtive. This setttMnent * ' . 
liail scarcely been rorieluil(Ml wlicii tlie emperor was V • 

in new troubles by the Frencli inva.sion of the Palatinate ( . 
in 1688. On tlii.s occa.sion Louis XIV. had lo account ’,;,; 
with an antigoiFHt of ri very ditl’erent character from the 
emptror Leopold. M illiiun of Orange, when raised to the 
tlimijo of Kngland, mafic it the object of his life lo break;'/ 
the .supremacy of France; and through his efforts wad’. [ 
bainnl the ( irand Alliance, which for moro than eight yeora '..7 
c.irrlcd on war by sea and land. The emppror did not:/ - v 
approve of tlio treaty of llyswick (1697), but after the.. / i 
witlidrawal of his allies he had no alternative but to 
.'-cut tf» tlie establishment of peace. Louis was compelled 
t.) (tmIo mo^t of the ecipikitions he Lad made after the . 
treaty f)f Nirneguen, but retained Strasburg. In 1701 
began the w ar of the 1 
in flcfencc of the cla 

those of I’hilij) of Anjou, grandson of Louis XIV. In this 
war Lc()pf)hl was supported by the empire, andby England, '* 
Hollanrl, ami Pni'-sia. Ij opened with several victories,,. . 
gainofl by Piince Eugene ; but afterwards King Joseph and 
the margrave of Baden were repeatedly defeated/and the , 
em|)(*ror was weakened by a renewa.1 of the movement for , 
n:itif>rial indfpeiidence in Hungary* .. His confidence vw 
revived by the battle of Blenheim, bbt ho did not .live to' 

.s?je the full results of that great victory. On th6;,6tUof 
May 1 705 he died of dropsy in the chest He wiW a inw® 7 ‘ 
of ungainly appearance, the m6st prominent featore of Me 
face being his large hangiog'uoder-lip. The Ijfe hie cemrt 
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ym regulated in accordance with the strictest rules of 
^'Spanish etiquette, but in his relations to his family a 
naturally kind disposition often broke through the crust of 
rigid conventions. Although one of the most intolerant 
sovereigns of his age, ho gave considerable attention to 
science, and took a prominent part in the establishment of 
the universities of Innsbruck, Olmlitz, Halle, and Breslau. 
Early in his reign he allowed his ju(.U^meiit to be controlled 
by his cabinet, but he never placed iuii^licit trust in any 
, minister after the discovery that Lohkowitz liad been in 
communication with the Frencli. He was married three 
times, and two of his sons became emperors — Joseph 1. 
and Charles VI. (j. si.) 

LEOPOLD IL, Holy Boman em[»L'ror, was born on llic 
5th of May 1747. After the death of his father, the 
emperor Francis I., in 17Go, ho became, grand-duke of 
Tuscany, a country which he ruled f(»r hvenly-five years in 
a thoroughly enlightened spirit. J^irlier than liis brotlier, 
Joseph I [., he saw the necessity of eeclesiastical reform, 
but he effected with moderation ai’d go{id si nse tlic changes 
which he considered advisable. A«/riiMd|iire, industry, .and 
commerce he encouraged in .aecord.iuM' ideas of 

his age, and Tuscany owed to him a we ’-conceived criminal 
code. He had even prepared a sclu uie foi instituting 
representative government in TusL-any wlicn, in 1790, he 
succeeded Joseph II. in the liere litai v lands of the house 
of Hapaburg and in th« empire. Joseph, with nil liLsgood 
intentions, had left his hereditary states n* much confu^ioii ; 
and vigour and prudence were cssentijil for the re-eyt.ddiNh- 
toent of order. The chief dilHeulty w is in tlu' Xethcrlands, 

■ which were diaiuclined to respond to Le(»pol<l’s advances. 
He despatched an army against tliein, and it entert'd 
Brussels on the 3d of Deceiidx'r 1791. The country was 
then at his mercy; but lie acted uitli groat discretion, 
restoring certain ancient right, ^^llich Jo'^epli, in Ids zeal 
for improvement, had withdrawn. In Hungary, too, the 
emperor succeeded in calming pu[uilar cxcilcment ; and 
on the 4th of August 1791 thetn atyof Sistnva was signed, 
bringing to an end tho unliuky war ^^lli(■ll Jo.scph hud wiv.red 
with the Turks. The violence of the IViich Bevidution- 
ists produced a bad effect on the intenml policy of lAmimld, 
who supposed that it was nece.s.sarv, not only to introdnre 
a secret police, but to limit the freedom of tho pres.s. The j 
same influences led him to cuuoiliato Prussia, which had : 
been always on its guard agaiii4 Austria .'^inco the cstah- , 
lishment of tho Confederation of I’linces by Frederick the 
Great. On the 27th of Angn-st 1791 tliL* emperor and the 

■ king of Prussia met at Pilbdtz ; and it was agreed that 
they should act together for the deliverance of Louis W I. 
of France. In purauancoof this nmleistanding a defen.sivc 
and offensive^roaty of alliinee between Austria and IVnssia 
was conclude on the 7th of Febniary 179l^; but the 

'• emperor's schefnes wrere Ruildenly broken by death. He 
; died on the 1st of March 1792, and was succeeded by his 
. son, the emperor Francis 1 1. 

LEOPOLD 1. (1790 -ISGr)), king of the Belgians, was 
; the fourth son of Francis, duke of Sa.xe Coburg-Saalfchl, 
'and thus the uncle of Queen Viettnia of England. His 
' • youth was chiefly spent in tho Uussian military .service ; he 
commanded a battalion at Liitzon, Biiiit/.en, and Leipsic, 
entered Paris with the allied sovereigns, and accompanied 
them to England. In May 181C ho married tho Princes.s 
Charlotte, only child of tho 1' rineo llegent (who died in 
the following year), having previously i>ceu created duke 
of Kendal in the English peerage. In 1S30 he declined 
the crown of Greece, but w^a-s elected to tho throne of 
^Igium in June 1831. For the subsequent events of his 
life see Bslciiom, vol. iii. p. 628 sq, 

LEOPOLD 1: (1676-1747), duke of Anlmlt-Dossan, 
DmomtUr* a famous Prussian general, was burn at 


Dessau, July 3, 1C76. Possessing great physical energy 
and an ab.sorbing interest in military affairs, he at an early 
age dLsplaycd capacity for commands of high responsibility. 
On the death of his father in 1693 he succeeded liim as 
colonel of a regiment in the service of Brandenburg, and, 
having rcnderiMl invaluable assistance at the ca[»tqre of 
Namur by William HI of Orange in 169(1, he obtained 
the rank of imijur-general. Peturning shortly afterwards 
to his principality, he conccivid a pa.ssionatc attachment 
for the diinglitcr (»f iin apothecary, wlnmi he rai.sed to the 
rank f)f nohility and made liis wife on reaching Ids 
majority. During tlic years that he now spent in his 
]*riiici[»ality, lie wmi the ardent allcction of tho mass of tho 
peo]»h?, lM)tli hy his con^iderdi* rcgaid for their w'clfaro 
and hy the influence of Id.-, .stroioj personality. In coim 
rnand of a division of tweKe thon-antl men at Blenheim 
in 1791, l/.‘o})ohl so actnl in a ciitical contingency as 
jiractically to turn tin- scale.s <if victory ; and in Eugene's 
Italian cam[iai,eiis ho was con>]:»icnoiis at tin* battle of 
(bissano in 17tt‘), the. st<»rniing of Tiiiin in 17U6, and in 
other an‘.di>. of minor iriiptu lance. Aftfi* .sciwirig a.s a 
Volunteer at Mal[»i:iipul in 1709, h{‘ rccchcd an inde-* 
pen lent coniinand from ^rll^'^Ia, and rcndcn-d important 
assistance to Mnilhoronnh agaiii''! Villars. Drcatcil llchL 
marshal in 171a, he. g.iini'd the bpemid confidence (>f 
FrtMlorir k Willi irn 1., anti it in no {-m ill dcgiec to liis 
instrn ■:! ms in milit uy tactics, and the .splendid ptrfection 
to W’hich he had hioti dit tho small army of ^rll^^i:l, tliat 
the gr(*at military triumphs of Fn-thniclv Tf. wme due. 
His inoic; important imlit ny inventions are the irmi rum- 
j roll and the npial ste[». Asag»*ni‘ral he specially excelled 
j in btritagoins and Mir[»rDes, in wliieh ln‘was great!;, aidetl 
! hy Ids daring and iinpi-lmuis i ner^^v, d'he.se qualitio." were 
.specially displayi d in the suipri-o nntl bloodless cai»turi> 
of Mors c i- fle in 171 2, the .‘-eizuic iinrini: iiiidit of the island 
of Uiigeii in 171.'), the ftinnafiori in 1741 of the faimms 
cntrenchul c.aiM[> at (Jolt in neai M.agtlelnirg, wlnre with 
an army of thirty six thousand in ii lie was pn parid for 
events eitlier in Saxony or llaiuofr, llu‘ (hf'Ml of the* 
Austrians at. Nenstadt ill 1711, and tic* e\pnSion nf the 
Saxon.s, though superior both in iiiiinhca's and aitillcry, 
from a stn)n'.:ly entrondied po^itinii at KesscNdjat in 174.5. 
He dicil 7th April 1747. I.^opold is graphically portiased 
ill (’ailHe's Ff'nlf where he is spoken of as “a man of 
^ ist danih faeulty, dnmii Imt. feitile dijc]! no tnd of 
iunu'inatit'n, m* eiul of ingt-nuitie^ with much mother 
wit js in wliole talking [»ailiaiiient^.'‘ 

I S.’i* iInmII,,' A(/. V l-v M'li I'.i M , .”.,1 ( dii iiMi 1 Sr*J. llosaiis 

I 1 ■'4', .'Old .'^ 1 ' S iLrk oid ro-.: n/. Mi,',' >• t'x'in' lu nk n'unliij- 

I K' it> l.'xpihk imt .1 ih'i,f.f>' 

EKTAN'ro (the Italian form of tho niodeni Greek 
Kpakto), known in ancient times as Naupactus, a iiamo 
' wiiich has reiaaitly lu en revi\eil in oilicial d'»cniiients, is a 
! town in the noiniichy of Acarnania and .Etolia, (ireece, 

I situ ited on a Imv on tin* iioiili .side of the straits of Lepanto, 

I b\ whicli the grdf of tlie same name is roimected with that 
I of l\itra>. It stands on the MUitli e istern and southern 
I slojfes of one of tlie sjuirs of Mount Bigani ; the suiroiuid- 
j in::]»l.iin is well watered and feitile, but Iho barbonr, once 
i the i»est on tile iioi them coast of the Goriiitldan Gulf, is mnv 
’ almost eiiiiiel} elmked ii[i, and is accessible only to the 
[ .smallest cralt. bepanto i.s an episcoj»al seo ; tho population 
: of the deme of Nanpact'is in 1879 was 529.'), 

! Afi "i.liiii: t“ ti.nlitiwn.d < tym"l.igy, Nanp li'lii.s tl, iImi] its ii.inw* 

' till- . m iimst.iiiiM' tli.it In re the llenu'lid;»‘ laiill the lli > t \ 
wliieli lli w nil.tded the. IMupoiinosus. The ] \ ee U f.’.vi 1|W n- 
ti.uied in .»< im) III"!'*!)’ MS h.oiag Lern t.ikcn Ion.! tlie I ' li 'Volu- 
' l»vlhe ViIh IM.im-', wliM settled it wilh MesselliMli liel !> .it )■ «• elof.O 
* of the lliild M«sm ai.in war t' <’•). imd who lu.u’ I flu ir chn-f 
I leihlMii Mil 1 iiMial si.itioii iu we.stern iireet e daimg ’;i *N.ir of the 
lVlo|MiiineMis. .Vfii’r J'.gospotand it \\ji« siii ee.ssiiely lo-M hy the 
I i.ocriiiiis, Aeliicaiis, ami d'.toliaiis, ami liiially, after a siege of^tWu 
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nioTitlis it Ml into the Imiulfl of the Romans, 191 B.c. It was still 
a tlomishiiij; ])lai'e in tlie time ot Pniisanios, but according to 
Procopius it Wiis dcstroyt'd by an eiirth(|Uiiko iti the rcigii of 
Justinian. Tn Ihe Middle Ages it loll into the hands of the 
Venetia!is, who fortit*n*d it so strongly that in 1477 it succsessfully 
resisted a lour months’ siege by a Turkish army thirty thousainl 
strong; in 1-1 l*l*, however, it was taken by liajazet 11. The month 
of the (.bill of L«>p;into was the s» eno of the great sea fight in whieh 
the iiav.il p'»\\vr of Turkey was Inr the time being destroyed by the 
united i‘.i[':il, S])anisli, and Vein liaii fm-ees (( )etubei 7, 1571). Seo 
Jon\ «'i‘ ArsiniA. In it was nM ajdured by the Venetians, 

bur was again resltued in by the tieaty of (.Viilowil/ to the 

Tniks; in the war ot indepeiideiu’e it liiially beeainc Greek once 
jinue , Maieh 1 

LKPIDOSIREX tho name of ono of the nio.st 
rinnurkablo genera of lishi‘s, of whiidi one species 
{L> pifiosiroi lias been fouiiil in tributaries of 

the river Amazon, ami tlie other {Lt^piilosh'en annertms) 
occurs ill the systonis of all the large rivers of tropical 
Africa. Tlie latter species dillers in some point.s, netably 
in having six instead i)f five branchial arches, fmm 
pani'loj'u, and therefore has betai gt'iierically st'paratinl by 
Owen under the name of Pmfnjittrtm , — wliieli name 
likewise is in eoininon use. Tugethcr witli tlie Australian 
Ctrntn ! the lepidosirens are the only living representa- 
tives of a very old tyi>e of fishes, the Dijtnni^ which reaches 
back to the Devouian age, thus giving us an in>ight into 
the organization of lishes of whieh notliiiig but some 
olHCure ami fragniontary im[»re.ssions of the haid p.n ts are 
preserved. Tlie ho ly of LupHo.^iren is ced shaja'd, and 
<?overed w'itli small thin scales. A single vertical fin siir- 
rounds the posterior i»art of tlie boily and *ho tail; the 
paired tins are n'diieed to two jiairs of long. tl read.s, 
iuternally supfuirted by a series of <mall eiitilages. The 
dentition is very eharacteri-tie, and eon^vi^ts of a pair of 
conical [lointcd vomerine teeth, aiid a jiairof large cuspidate 
and ribbed molar teeth on tlie j. date and in the lower jaw. 
Tho .skeleton i.s notoehordal ; ami lungs are ]»re.sent in 
addition to gills. From this latter fact it may be inferred 
that the lepido.-sireiis can breathe air ns well as water; 
and, although they have never been observed to leave the 
•water voluntarily, cither in a state of iiaiure or in captivity, 
they rise Irom time to rime to the surfai'e to fill their lungs 
with a fresh supply of aii : fiiitlicr, wlun, dining the hot 
season, the water of the tank-i in whi' h tliev live rhange.« 
into inml, branchial re^pirati(*ii is entircl\ ^uper.>n(led I)}” 
pulnional. (.)f tin* lialiits of ‘^rarrely' 

anythin-^ is known ; only a ft \v .<pe( inicn‘. Iuim* been fiiiiml 
Ijy n ituialisl-, ami neither Ikite.*> nor Walla'a; .sin-eeuded in 
sdit'iiiiiijg om*. This specie^, ihenfore, is oni; of (he 
gi decider ita in zoologie.il inii'^eunis. Tin’*. African 

sjiffics. on the oilier liand, i?» common in tlie u[»[ier Nile, 
in the central lake-region, on the Zambe.-i, ami in all tlie 
ri\.rs of the wr-,t coa>t. Uaker .state.', that in .sfuiie 
di.-itri r- ot central Africa the lepidosiren is ^ i abundant 
cl- ft ri'i an aitieb; of food, fre.*.!! anddii-.d. Sptjcifiieri'* 
living in p .oli which dry up duiing the hot .M-fiMUi buiy 
Ih' .‘lii'r'l v..-^ in tile innd, and form an oval ca\ity, the inside 
of w bii.h i- lin. d w ith a [irotectirig coat of hanh‘ned mucus, 
and in wlm h I’n y w.tir, coiled ii[i and in a torpid condition, 
f(.r the rr.^riiii, ot tli; r.iiny sea.son. Thc.stj retreats are 
disc.,\ ifi.'d ‘b • -1 ifi\«-i by a circidar o|>ening at the u{>per 
8urfaC'‘, wlii'h i- «lo-»d i)y the mucous film. If the 
cajisuh s aiv not boAon, tho fj-ho.s, imbedded in the clay- 
balls, can b ran pr.j* .,1 to Europe, arid emerge from tlieir 
pri'oii on being pbi^' 1 ju t- jii.I wafer. Jjoth species attain 
to a Je*figth of G feet, .in i f. . (j on frogs, fi'^hes, and other 
of a juatic animd-i For tb** ibtiils of the organization 

tlif .‘-cy the aitnie b H I II VOI.OOY, 

LEIMDI S, M. /Emii.ii a mejubiT f>f the second 
Ihuii an triumvirate, was a mjh of M. /Emiliii.s Eepidus, wdio 
bad been consul in 1J7 ii.c. lie joined the party of Caisar 
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in the civil wars, and was by the dictator thrice nominated 
maguter equittini and raised to the consulship 46 B.a He 
was a man of great wealth and influence, and it was pro- 
bably more on this ground than on account of his ability 
that Caesar raised him to such honours. In the beginning 
of 44 B.O. ho was sent to Galliar Narbuiicnsis, but before ho 
had left the city with liis army Caesar was murdered. 
Lepidus, as commander of the only army near Home, 
became a man of great importance in the troubles which 
followed, d'aking part with Antony, he joined in tho recon- 
ciliation which the latter effected with the senatorial party, 
and afterwmrd.s sided with liiifi when open war broke out. 
Antony, after liis defeat at Mntina, joined Lepidus in 
Gaul, and in August 43 n.o. Octavian, who had forced the 
senate to make liim consul, effected an arrangement with 
Antony and Eepidr.s, ami tho triumvirate was organized 
at Bononia. Antony ami Octavian soon reduced Lepidus 
to an inferior positioru His province of Gaul and ^>pain 
was taki ii from liiin ; ami,*though ho was included in the 
triumvirate wlieii it wa.s renewed in 37 B.C., his power 
w'as only nominal. Ho iiiiide an effort in the following 
year to regain some reality of powder, conquered part of 
Sicily, and claimed tin*, whole island as his province, but 
Octavian found means to sap the fidelity of his sohliers, 
ami lie was obliged to supplicate for his life. He was 
allowed to retain liis fortune and tho oflico of pontifex 
nht.nnnts^ to which he had been appointed in 44 B.C., but 
had to retire into laivato life, lie died 13 B.C. 

T4<‘|»itlus w.i'i tlip ri)tf})o/th'ii (»f a Ibmian family in lli<i patrician gens 
.Kinilitt, Tilt* first t>f I liis mmi.- of wlioin anytliing i.s recorded ia 
M .'Emiliiis bt'pidiis, ct.nMil •J.s,") li.r. From thi.s tiino onwards tho 
fimilv ronliiiucil in :iii .ilinost inibroktii scries of distiiigiii.sbed 
im ti till in lh»‘ I'l ffiiiiiiy !ill* r (.'luist it disappears. Another 
M. .KmiliM> bt'j'iiliis w.is one ol llie tlin*e ambassador.s .sent to 
Kgvpt Jis fuforts nf tlie infant king IMoleiny V, He was consul in 
1''/ .Old I"."*, »t ii-i'r 17'.b pnntif’rx inaximus from 180 onwards, 
ami was .six tiiiM-, clm.t n l.y tin* censors pn'mrps snKftHS. He died 
in I.VJ. It is imefilaiii Nslirilier he, is the bepiilus w’lio is com- 
iiifiiini.itf.l nil a CMin of' tin* grns Ajinifiti as having slain an enemy 
ami s.ivctl a < iii/< ii*s lib* .it the age, of liffei'ii, while still drL*.sscd in 
tin* ho\'., fuffif i>t\t f»‘.rhf. Another of the same nanm wa.s consul 
Id? it.o. Fifing S' lit t'» Spain to coinliic/, the Xumaiitiiie war, ho 
lifgaii against the will nf tin* senate to attack tlie Vamei, This 
eiiierpii'ir w.i'. SO uii>iifcc.>,^riil that he wa.s deprived of his com- 
m.iml in ld.6 aiifl c<>mh mm 'l to pay a fine. He wa.s ainon({^'^e 
gir.itf'.t of the ivirlnr it in.-ui rnators, and Cicero jnai.scs him'^for 
1 m\ ill:.: ini lo-lm*' il the well-eimslnieted sentence and even flow of 
fmni lln-i-k into IhniiMii orsitory. Ho contributed much 
to foi Iiiilig th«' st \ le of Tibel in-) GlimelillM. 

.\m»tlier of the .-.iiiif ri line wa.s infamous for liis oppres.sivo 
pi et*.r>liip in Sit ilv ^.Sl In the civil wars he sMetl with 

.Siilla and lioii.',djt mm h of tlie conli.sealed propi*rty of the Marian 
p.iili^.'iii-. \ftii wanls he breamc lender of the pojiular party, 
ami was with the h'lp «*( Fompey elected coiihui for 78 B.c., 
:i;:iin'»t tie* will i»f .Siill:i. Wiieii Uie dictator died, Le]iidiis 
iiieil in vain to prevent the burial of his Isjdy in the ('ttiiiims 
Maitin-, aiel to aUer the (*onstit ntioii cstabli.shed*by him. His 
bnt.itin-i C.itnlus found a tribune to place his veto 
on bfpi.his's propos.iK ; and tlin ijmirrel hetwTcn the two parties 
in the '■f.ite Im eaiiie .so inll.ifm-d that the Heiiute made the consuls 
‘“Weir md to tike up sums. Lepidu.s wa.H then orden*d by the 
M iojte to go to liis piovim-e, Traii-salpine Gaul ; hut he stopped 
ill Kiruiia mi lii.v, way fiom the city and began to levy an army. 
He WM^ 'Ifilifeil ji pui'li'* enemy early in 77 n.c., and forthwith 
m.ii' lje I sig.iinsf, lioim*. A battle took place in the Campus 
Maitiu-., Fompey ;itid Catuliis eoniiiiHiiding the seiiaiorial army, 
aiel f,epiiliis was d' U ated. He sailed to Sardinia, where lie ivns 
;iFo f. pub.-d ; and soon ufb*r he died. One of his two sons was 
b. .Eiinlni'. F.'Milbis, eonsiil who hiiilt during his jcdileship in 
.55 the F*a'<ili<’a J'lmilia in the forum. 

LEPlHbSV (L^‘pra Arahnm^ lihpimntiaisii Graconm^ 
Anssntz^ ilio greatest disease of mediajval 

Chri.stumlum, is identified, on the ono hand, with a disease 
emkiiiic frnm the earliest historical times (1600 B.c.) in 
the delta ami valley of tho Nile, and on tho other hand 
with a disease now common in Asia, Africa, South 
America, the Wc.st Indies, and certain isolated localities of 
Europe. An authentic representation of the leproey of tho 
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Middle Ages exists in a picture at Munich by Holbein, 
painted at Augsburg in 1516; St Elizabeth gives bread 
and wine to a prostrate group of lepers, including a 
bearded man whose face is covered with large round 
reddish knobs, an old woman wbose arm is covered with 
brown blotches, the leg swathed in bandages through which 
matter oozes, the bare knee also marked with discoloured 
spots, and on the head a white rag or plaster, and, thirdly, a 
young man whoso neck and face (especially round the 
somewhat hairless eyebrows) are spotted with brown 1 
patches of various size. \t is conjectured by Virchow 
that the painter had made, studies of lepers from the 
leper-houses then existing at Augsburg. These external 
characters of mediiuval leprosy agree w’ith the descriptions 
of it by the ancients, ami witli the pictures of modern 
leprosy given by Daiiiilssen and liocck for N^orway, by 
various authors for sporadic Kuropi .m cases, by Anderson 
for Malacca, by Carter for Ind^u, by Wultf for !Mad(‘ira. 
and by Hillis for British tiuiana. There lias been some 
confusion in the technical nanii.ng oi the disease ; it is 
called Elephantiasia (Lniu/ittsis, Stf/f/rf(t.s,s) by the Orcek 
writers, and Lepra by the Ar.ibi.ncv latter term has 

been generally adopted in inoilt rn 1» oks, bnt in England 
the name of Lepra is applied (after '^'iUail) to an entirely 
different disease of the skin. 

History . — Egypt was regarded by the ancients (positively 
by Lucretius) as the c^aiutry wlience h orns\ came. . It was 
probably endemic among the Hebrews v hen tliey migrated 
from Egypt. The minute diagno.stic imlieatiims given in 
Lev. xiii. appear to relate to true leprosy and to othoi* 
diseases that might be mistaken for it, ami the frcMiuently 
recurring word Sara*ath (translati'd “leprosy’’) is be''t 
taken in a generic sense ; tliox? cases in which ]>rogri‘ss 
would show itself at so short intervals as seven days, and 
those cases for whieli the cenMiionial of cleansing was pro 
vidccl, could hardly have been casis of le[irosy, a disease 
always incurable, and with stages reckoned ratlicr by 
moiitha or years than by weeks. Herodotus knew of 
leprosy as existing in Persia. 'Fhe earlier (Jreek ami Latin 
writers speak of it as a foreign disease, but it became estab- 
lished ill Groece and Italy in the 1st century ; Pliny 
implies that it was introdnciMl by the army of Ponnnw 
returuiug from Syria. The iliM-ase soon appeared in the 
Boman colonies of Spain, (oinl, and Britain. The lioni- 
bard king llothar (7th ceiitmv) made laws regulating tlu* 
marriage of lepers, and simihir laws were made by Pip[»in 
and Charlemagne. Leper-liouM*s exi.sted at Verdun, ^let/, 
and Macstricht in the 7th century, at St (hdl in the ^tli, 
and at Canterbury in the 11th. It was amidst the stir 
and movement of tlio cnisach’s that lc[)ro.sy grew to be 
epidemic in western Europe ; it attacked the people in 
great munbera and in all ranks (including members of royal 
families). Leper-houses (mostly religious and dedicated 
to St Lazarus, but in nurtlicrn hhirope more secular and 
dedicated to St George) were foumled in every considerable 
town; the* total number of these in Europe w*as loosely 
estimated by Matthew Paris at H.bOOO, the number in 
France is independently estimuteil at *JO00, and (aceiwiling 
to Sir J. Y. Simpson) there were ^15 houses of the first 
class in England (of these 7 at Norwich and 5 at Lynn), 
and several in Ireland and Scotland. The i.solation i>f 
lepers was strictly enforced by law and popular senfi- 
nient. They wore a special costume, usually a long grey 
gown with hood drawn over the face, and carried a wooden 
clapper to give warning of their approach. Tliey were 
forbidden to enter inns, churches, mills, or bakehou.se.s, to 
touch healthy persons or eat with them, to wash in tlie 
streams, or to walk in narrow’ footpatlis. Their outcast 
state was signified by the German name {Aassatz)\ the 
Chronicle of Limburg (under the year 1374) speaks of a 


famous monkish poet, whoso songs all Germany was sing- 
ing, as one “(/cr ivard von den Lenten aiissatznj^ nnd. nuir 
nicM rein” 'The disease began to decline (tiivt in Italy/ 
in tlie loth century, and had mostly disappeaietl in the 
I7th. A lepcrdiouse was founded in Edinburgh (at 
Greenside) as late as 1591, and it wa.s not till 17 1 1 j; other.-* 
give 179«S) that the last known leper died in Shetland. 

Prtsi'iit — Survivals of the 

great ?iiedia*v:d onlbiiak arc found on tlic wc'»t coast ot 
N’orway (a))oiit tvvn )U.',iind lepers; leper ln*spital at 
Bergen founded 1*J77, now a«lded to), in I lie P*altic pii»' 
vinecs of liii'-sia (leper hi).v[utids founded at Biga in 
and Bevel lL^‘i7, nut rmw' in use), on the Biviera (a small 
and diminishing iiuinbi r), on the Sicilian coasts, and in 
ceil.iin co.‘i‘t [iro\ im-e. of Spain and JVu-tiigal (iepei 
lio-ipital at Li-^lmn .-^inc** tiie I .‘Uli ( i iiluiy). Spura<lic 
cases of home oiiLiiii havr also lacn clesciibi-d for Hungary 
ami Boninaiiii: the ca^; occuiiing in I'hmland and Eranci* 
are in persons who have heen born <)r have li\ed in tlie East 
c»r W e.-st Imlii. s. ’File disease i- niLt with alsi» in IcL-lamL 
along till* ( 'a'^[•ian and dilta of the X’oli^a, al'.»ng the Black 
Sea, and in islands t>f the i.i vaiit (<.sp» «M.dl\ Scio and 
(‘rite). It is cuimiioii all over llic from Syria to 

dapan and Kanirhatka, in J’gypt and Noitli Africaiv 
slates, in \Ve>t Afric.i Irorn the Stneeal to the Congo, in 
Cape (’oloiiN, Madam-car, Maiiiitiiis, Isle dc InaiilHui, Si 
lijicn.i, Madciia, Can.irii's and A/oics, Pna/il, (.’entral 
America, the, \Vc-t Indie-, Mexico, New Ihnnswick (small 
isolated Enuicli colony), and esjiecially in tlie Hawaiian 
Islands. Lepro'V lia-^ b'eii tound among ( him immi 
giants in the Cnited Stall - a- tar east as Chicago, and in 
(/ueenslaiul. l.eper lio-pit.ih, (with iinnat*. nnmociing 
from two hundred downward'-) are kept up in simumIoI 
the \Ve-t Imliaii colonii‘-', at d’racadie (New Binn-wiik), 
at (Jap • 'F«wn, in Maiuitim, at Malacca .iiid SinL.ipt>ic, 
at Colombo, at Madras, t'ocliin, and Bangah-ic, at Buinba) 
and Bajiv.-t, .Jinl at (‘alcutta, Ih iian ^ and Aera. 'Fheic .ire 
ul-o leper hos[ulals at Bcii^cn (o), Muliie, and 'riondhjem, 
at S.in Ucnio, at l)portt\ CViinibra, and Li'^lntn, at dViciIra 
(Azores), f.is Palmas (( Jiaiid Canaiv ) sime 1 oili t luitary, 
and Funeli.ii (Madeira) since about iriOu. o[ Pci’nimbiico. 
Bahi.i, and Bio, at m-lnlu, at Macao (toi two imndieil 
vears) and (Auiton, in d.iva (ncvcmI) ami in Aniboyna, 
at Siio (since 1145), Scutari, Ihiiiia-ciis, .oid .iLrnsidem. 
A mined coiivt-nt at Banih h accoiuinuil.iU - tliiit'k h pers or 
more, and a nioxpicat Nablus i- uci’iipii d b\ .ibiuit scVi nt> . 
In sev ei.il I'l the above in-laiiiv.- the leper ljo-[iitai is built 
upon an ontlving i.-laiid. Leper Mll.i:,es oci ui in China 
and Japan, ami in iVr-ia. I.e^'cr eoninninities exist in 
(’rete, but the largest of them is now ino.-tly occupied by 
a non li‘['rous po[ailatiL»n. 'Fiiioiiglioiit the L.isl, including 
Briti"!! India, the. hospital accuininodal loii tor lepers is only 
casii.il, and isolation is not eaiiicd out to the same extent 
as during the prevalence of the dj'-ease in luirope. 

l)( fnit/hufy ( ’/itn'fh'it t x'i. oud (^ttmKttutn — 

Lej'ro''y Is an incurable con-titutioiial diseas**, marked 
externally by discoloured patches and nodules on the skin, 
and deeply iinjilieatiiig the structure and function ot the 
peripher.d nervous svsteni. Like the infection--, it ha^ a 
prodromal -ta which is uncertain in its cliarai ter. and 
is inci.suro r; ler by months ar years than by d.iv.- ^.»r 
weeks; th chief remonitoiy symptoms ;iie uiiac‘-ouot- 
ablc l.i-'iiidc and mcnl.il depression, pains in the limbs 
and joints febrile pcrii>ds (cold and hot lit.-), U* - of 
1 apja'tite, and nausea. That stage is follow e«l b* il.e 
j “periodically eru[»li\e st.ige,*’ during which Moici.es oil 
the skin conic and go ; .sooner or later the.- • i rv Jieinetous 
eongc.stimis ami exudations leave eitln r p . ■ oieiit spots, 
brown or blanched, which are ofti n with . t fc*lirg. or 
they leave nodules. The disease diverges ioio two main 
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varieties, the spotted {Lepra maculosa) and the nodular 
{Lepra tiiheirulosa). The two kinds are found side by side 
in the same population, and sometimes in the same person. 
The maculix) arise in the place of funner recurrent spots, 
and are often raised indurations ; when the pigmentation 
deepens, the tlisease is Z. nutcu/(fsa niifra ; when the spots 
beconiV; hliiiched, it is L, maciilom alba or white leprosy. 
Aua^sthesiii, which very generally goes with the leprous 
process, is especially marked in the blanched spots, lienee 
the name A. aiuvMhdica, Aiiiesthetic spots are apt to 
have biilhe forinini^ on them {jn‘iiipln)/us itprnsHit)^ their 
perioilieal eruption being attended with fever. Tlie nodules 
(characteristic of the otlier form) geuerallyari.se also in the 
situation of old blotches ; they arc at first small scattered 
points, but they grow and coalesce to the size of lentils, 
hazel nuts, or walnuts. While the macuho of leprosy may 
occur in any part, the nodules are most apt to form on the 
face (brows, eyelids, ears, wings of the nose, lips, cheek.s), 
causing thickening of all the features (A<v>w//^/^Zs,*S^////^^/^7^); 
but they often occur on the hands ami feet, and Kiinetimes 
over the whole body. The nodules, from being expo^ed to 
the weather and to injuries, often ulcerate, ami the ulccis, 
like those of syphilis and lupus, teml to spread. Macula', 
especially ou the limb.s, arc liable to slighter ulcerations 
followed by incrustation. Deep ulceration ami iiccnusis 
occur at the joint.sof the tingers and toes, wliicli may drop 
off joint by joint, leaving a well-he.iled stump (A. mnfilin^). 
.Certain mucous membranes thicken, become no^lulatdMl, and 
ulcerate, viz., tlie. conjuiietiv.i corne.u (can.^ing jxtmtvs 
leprosus), ami the lining of the mouth, nose, throat, ami 
larynx (causing lioarsene^.-). The external group'* of 
lymphatic glands enlarge; le[»rous atrectiim.s of the viscera 
also are described. The peripheral nerves are the subject 
of thickenings and degenerations like those in the skin. 
The new-formed tissue in all sitr.alidiis is granulation-like, 
as ill syphilis and lupus; and lepro>y, with tlio.-;o two 
diseases, is tieated ol by Virchow' under the liead of 
granuloma. I'y .some tlie iieivoiis le.^ions (including an 
alleged affection of the '.pi n.d cord) are taken to be 
primary, w’hile the chariire.s in the skin ami other parts 
(with amustlie>ia) are held to be secondiry ami duo to 
disordered innervation, f.ipro^y Iris bi'cii claimed as one 
of the di.se.xse.s cau.‘'*'d by [•ir.i-ite-', on several occasions 
by old writers in tliogro.-'. -eiise, and rerently by observers 
who have found iiinumeraMc minute bacillus-rods within the 
cells of the Icprou.s new growth. The e>sential calico of 
leprosy i.s unknown. It jeobably aro.->e in the Delta and 
valley lif the Xile in prehi-torie times, and umh r similar 
climatic and telluric cuiidition.s in other (chielly intcr- 
tropicil) C')untrie.sj and the must meimirable fact in its 
Li'tory is its n.^e and subaidence as an epidemic diac-a.^e in 
Kuro[»e. It is now endemic (chietly but not excliii-i\ely) 
among peoples who irdiabit the .se.i-cua.st or the e.^tuarie^ of 
riv( r-i, who live much on ri-Ii (often pntriil), and who inter- 
marry clo-iel)’. The old ojdnion that lepro.-^y i.s cuntagiuu.s 
i.s now ge.M. rally di-fTcdited. 

lAt* r -K..r :,;ji gr-ogiapliical di.^tiitnlion, we 

Hirs' h, J/-f > ./ , ///,' '-t ,, Ptftholfn/n\ Ntnl., 

Erlani;* !j. I ■>; For patholngv, VjoIhav, 

1‘ruii/ 'I o’. /, ,«• // o, p,. , 1 , 1 ,^ vol. ii. For 

hi-nforie^, li. E<‘ }>}> • ..fr/'MS fireerjirHin nr True Lfprony^ 

I/jliilo/i, -rij;, i.. }.,i iiir.li.i-v.il lepm^y — in <ieriij.iriv, 

\ircho\v, in Wnh .//•./., .-..rt.:. I* -, vo]-.. xviii. xn., J.SCo 01 ; 

in the Netherl. . 'o I A'../ , f vnnr 

vo). i, . 1S57 ; in .Ii. 1 '| ''.’tni-on, Jyhn. MnK tuid Snrtf. 

Jnurii,^ Uiiee ailrlf •. \ vi .ui-l Ixvii , 1H40-47. Treritises 

on moilerii jepre.,v III |..ir . .i ..uri.-., : 1 J.'uiiebhun and Bowk 

(Norway;, ,V/;</A/ a iih atl i-of twenty-four i-olouivd 

pl.ites, ISIS; A. f. .\i. ns mH v'ith in th-e 

.SUni/i rolo’ir.-'l i- , with expl.oiatory note**, 

L *ridon, 1^|7Z ; H. ^ .lodvl-:- < i/'.'r i li-jiuii'iv). On L^prosi/ find 
pJnnu,nsis^ with coloured pi., 1S74; Hillis, ‘hprosy in 

itrUii'k lu. ouM ■ ,l luduin lepioM', with twciity- 


two colour^ plates, London, 1882. See also the dermatological 
works of Hebra, Bkusnms Wilson, Hiizin, and Hutchinson. An im- 
portant early work is that of P. G. Hensler, Vom abendldndisehen 
Aiissafze in MUtclalkr^ Hamburg, 1790. (0. 0.) 

LEPTIS, now Ledda, the leading city of the ancient 
TripoliSf Northern Africa, extensive ruins of which exist 
on the coast, about 50 miles east of Tripoli. Leptis Magna, 
as it is usually called to distinguish it, from Leptis Farva 
(now Lemta) in Byzacium, was a Phoenician cblony, pro- 
bably superimposed on an old Libyan settlement. The 
old town, of w'hicli the massive quays and docks are still 
extant, is similar to Carthage in position and plan, occupying 
a tongue of land to the west of 'the harbour. The new town, 
whose simple a[ipellatioii Neapulis almost threatened the 
disuse of the name Leptis, is much more extensive; but the 
ruins belong to the later period of the Roman empire. 
Septimius iSeveru.s was a native of the place; and he not 
only bestowed upon it the J}ts Italiam, but enriched it 
with many costly buildings, the most remarkable being 
the iKilatiuiu dedicated [pniium siue (Procopius). Ammi-ff 
anus mentions that Lcpti.s was laid waste by the Au8turian&i|| 
(a Libyan tribe) in .‘>70; and, though "Justinian enclosed a\ 
part of the city with new walls and made it the military\ 
seat of the province of 'rri[>olis, it never recovered its pro- < 
sfierity, and from the time of the Arab conquest it disap- 
[X'ars from history. TIk? local inscriptions are Greek, Latin,' 
aihl Puiiic. See Travrfs of All Bry (by Badia y Lablich) ; 
Barth, iVamUrunyin^ i^c. ; and CorpHs Jnscr. Lat^ viii. 

LEKIDA, one of tlie foity-niue provinces of Spain, is 
bounded on the N. by France (and the “republic” of 
Andorra), ou the E. by Oerona and Barcelona, on the 8. by 
Tarragona, and on the W. by Saragossa and Huesca, and 
}ia.s an area of 1772 sqii'aro miles, with a population (in 
1^77) of 2(^5, 21)7. It is almost entirely mountainous, and 
partakes of the features common to the whole southern. 
slo[»e of the Pyrenees. The principal river is the Segre, fH! 
liibutary of the Ebro. The province has five cities, Liridd, 
Balagiier (Bergu.sia), Cervera, Seo de Urgel, and Solsond, 
but only the lirst-menlionoil of these has a population'; 
exceeding 5000 ; the next largest (palaguer) in 
only 4742. The inhabitants are chiefly em^oyei^|i 
pafttorul occupations. 

Ll RIDA, the capit’al of the above province, and in points 
of numbers and pro.^perity the second city in Catalonia, is^ 
situated on the right bank of the Segre, crossed there by 
u haiKlMmic stonu biidge. Tho distances by rail from 
Saragossa and Barcelona respectively are 114 and 113. 
miles. The old cathedral, on the top of an eminence;, 
overlooking the town, w.as begun in 1203 and consecrated^ 
in 1278; it is a (Jolhic building of merit in some respects, 
but is rapidly going to decay, having never been used for 
religions }>urpose.s since 1707. The actual cathedral is a 
Grjcco-Roman structure dating only from 1749. The town 
lias no otliur feature of interest. There are manufactures 
of glas.^, leather, paper, and of woollen and cotton goods, 
and a considerable trade in the timber brought down from 
the Pyrenees by llie Segre. Population in 1877, 20,369, 

I.iiidi is the Ik nil of the Homans, and was the capital of the 
pf'oj.k- wlnmi t}i*'y ciilh-il llcnh n.scs (piiny) or llcTgett^s (Ptolemy). . 
By .NiliiJiiifMi tkrTi y ‘'f (‘atnloiiia art»I Amgon, it was from a veiy \ 
••jirlv ^»♦•lio^l iui imjMirtaiit. iiiilitiiry stiition. ,In the Punic wars it , 
with tln> (Airtliiigiriia>i.s hikI Btiffered much from the Roman 
.'inim. In its immcdiiitu mdg^ibuurliood Hanno was defeated • 
►Sri|,io in 21 u.c., and it afti*rwaids became famous as the scene tw 
(’;i*s.?r‘.s iihIuoms stniggkj with PompeyV genemls Afranius and;, 
pftn iiis in tlin liist \»*ar of the civil war (49 B.O.). It was already 
:i miinii iiiium in tlio tinif of Augustus, and enjoyed great prosperity 
uiidi-r lilt*-! IJiidfir the Gotha it became an epwcopal^, 

and at IimbI ono iM;closia.Htical council is recorded to have met 
(in .om). rmlt-r the .Saracens J^areda became one of the princ™! , 
ritii's of tlio province of Saragossa ; it became tributary to the 
Franks in 793, but was reconquered in 797. In 1149 it fell into 
the liarifl.s of Bon Hiirnon Bcretiguer IV., last count of Barcelona. 
Ill modern times it has come through numerous sieges, having 
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Ulna by the French In Novomber 1707 during? the war of auccos- 
eioiit aud again in 1810. In 1300 Juinie li. of Anignn founded a 
university at L^rida, which acdiieved some repute in its day, but U 
now oatinct. Pope Calixtus III. at one time taught within its walls, 
and Vicente Ferrer was one of its alumni. 

LERMONTOFF, Mikhail Yurevitch (1814-1841), 
often styled the poet of the Caucasus, was born in IMoscow, 
but belonged to a respectable family of the Tula govern- 
ment, and was brought up in the village of Turkhatiui (in 
the Penzensk government), which now preserves bis dust, j 
By his grandmother — on whom the wliolo care of his | 
childhood was devolved by*liLs mothers early deutli and | 
his father’s military service— no cost nor pains wa.s spared 
to give him the best education she could think of. The 
intellectual atmo.sphere whicli he bieat.hed in his youth 
differed little from that in whiclL Puslikin had grown up, 
though the* domination of French liml ],cg*in to give way 
before the fancy for Knglish, and lanjartine sharetl his 
|)opularity with B^ron. From .tI^; .icademic gymnasium in 
^ Moscow Lermontoff passed in to the university, but 

• there his career camo to an uiiliim ly dose tlirougli the part 
ho took in some acts of insubonlmaliou to an obnoxious 
teacher. From 1830 to 1831 !]«.* att iided the scliool of 
cadets at St Petersburg, and in due (M)urse lie became an 
5 officer ill the guards. To his own ami the nation’s anger 
at the loss of Pushkin (1837) the yomig soldier gave vent 
in a passionate poem addressed to tlie czar and the very 
voice which proclaimed that, if llU^sia L- >k no vengeance on 
the assassin of her poet, no second poet would b(i given 
hftr was itself nn intimation tJiat a poet had come already. 
The czar, however, seems to Imvc- fomul more impcrtincnc*? 
than inspiration in the a<hlres-<, for i^ermontoll’ was fortli* 
with sent off to the Caucasus as an officer of dragoons. 
He had been in the Cauca^lls with liis grandmother as 
a boy of ton, and he found Iiimsidf at lioiiie by ytt 
deeper sympathies than tliosc uf childish lecollection. 
The stern and rocky virtues of the mountaiueers against 
whom he had to fight, no loss than the scenery of the rocks 
and mountains themselves, proved akin to his lieart; the 
emperor had exiled him to his native land, lie was in St 
Petersburg in 1838 ami 1831), ami in the latter year wn»te 
the novel A Hero of Our NNliieli is said to have been 

the occasion of the duel in wliich he lost his life in July 
484U In this contest he liad purpoMdy selecteil the etlge 
of a precipice, so that if oiliua* combatant was wounded so 
as to fall his fate should bo sealed. 

Lenuoiitulf published oiilvnin* nmi.iII (olla'tioii of jioems in 1810. 
Throe volumes, much, liy tin.* n iiv»rNlii]i, wt n* isMird in 

181*2 by (rlaiiunoir; uiid tluan Im ii lull cilitiniis of Ijis \\t»rks 

in 1860 aud 1803. To (ininiiii Irauslatiou of In', 

poQins (Mickail LermoiUoff's AV^///n.v.s-, pKilin, IS 1*2, 

*2 vols.), which indeed was th*- lir^t s.iti.sf.h tm v roiln tHm, lu* i>. 
indebted for a wide reputation ontsido ol llus.siii. Ills novt-l luis 
fuimd several translators (AM;'i)st l*‘<ll/, iM-r.in, Isa'i, A«*. \ Amonj' 
his best-known nieocs aiv ** ]^iirnld’n-\ , ” “lladji Al»n K, ’ 
“Walerik,*' ‘*Tho Novkv,” and, n*u\.ii U.iliU* as ;in imitalion {\w 
old Uuasian ballad, “TheKcnig of llu* (V.ir Ivan VasiUvitvb, bis 
y 04 ng bodyguard, and the bold iiifn haul Kalasbnikuir." 

See 'nUllHndier, “ Le PoetO dU rJiui-.iHr.” in /.’« • ui < /h « r (Ffhiuaiy 

1854), reprlatcd in AUcmaunHit Uusm, . |■;ll is. I*' i«i ; and Piidiiishklii'N •• Mutcnalf 
for the blot(raphy of LfriiioiitofT/' iurMxi-d i«» rln* !>'«■ » isiiiio i ui iuh \umIv>. 

LEROUX, PlKRUE (I7‘ds-I87l), a Fromdi writer on 
philosophy and politics, comnundy recognized as I lie cldcf 
of the (so-called) lIununitarianiscluMd, was born at Paris 
in 1798; He was the son of an artisan, lie received his 
oarly education at the Lyece (’harlemagne, and continued 
his studies at Rennes. I laving obtidned an aijmis^ion to 
the Polytechnic school, he renounced it in order U» supp«»rt 
the labour of his hands his mother and family, who liad 
been left destitute by the death of his father, lie iii>t 
Worked as a mason, but soon became a compositor in tin* 
printing establishment of his cousin, and afterwards over- 
• WP in that of M. Panckoucke. In 1824 P. Dubois, a 
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former schoolfellow, associated him with himself in the 
foundation of the Globe newspaper, in which he became a 
co-worker with De Broglie, Guizot, Duvergierdc Hauramic, 
Joiiffroy, and other di-sliiiguishcd persoms. For sorm; time 
he occupied the p<>sirion of an advanced Liberal uf the 
ordinary type; but iu January 1831 lie gave his adju'sion 
to the Saint Simoiiiuii c»)iiimunity, of which he became ;i 
proiniucrit nuMuber ; aiul under Ids iiiHiieijce the (Jlobe 
becanui the organ <d’ its ductrines. In Xovernber of tho 
same year, wlnoi I'lnf.nitln preached the enfranchisement 
nf w()iiiL‘ii and the fimcliuiis of tlic roHf/lc-prefre^ Leroux 
to«»k tiic puil uf B.iz.ird, and, prutc.sting in the name uf 
I morality, .separated liini'^ell from the sect, lii 1838, in 
j conjmiciiou with J. Beyn.iiid, who hail seceded witli him, 
he foumlod the ,ht' in which he ex- 

I poumled his pljilnsnphical and ^ol•ial view.s. Amongst 
I the articles wliicli lie iIJ^el•t•.■ll in it weie one entitled De 
i V and a lu/ntutiun .A I' Erl,, whicli afterwards 
I ap[»ear<-d as sepaiati' work'-. In l8b) ho puhli.shed his 
j treatise fJe I // wliicli contains tin*, fullest expos!' 
j tion ol liis sy'-tein, :oid was reLrardeil the ]>Iiil(>sopbical 
j mauife*>tu of the Kninanitai iin.'-. In l8tl, disgusted 
j with the /A enr i/ts 1)^ //.c JA>»;nA..s on aci oiint of it.s desertion 
of the democratie can- ■ c.sLal-livliul, with the aid uf M. 

A lardot and Mine. (leoigc Sand, tin* L'tnir Ithlt i}rn(hnite. 
By Ids [dnlo^npliie iat ion with tlie latter eiidnent 

writi'i* Le obtaiiieil the adv.inta'^e of an eloipient interpreter, 
callable of charming and iin[*ie.--.anL' the ma'-'^i--.. Mmef 
Sand .s whinh \mi-; iedh atn U Idin, her Sept 

j (^unltsilt bt A//»', her ^ /o, and its cuntiiination Lo, 

; Eiolulsbrlf, were wrillen nmh r tin* lluniaid- 

lariiin ration. Kioin tin* }ear 1813 M. Iatoux 

devoted ldm''i*lf to the practical at>phc itioiis of liisiloi t lines, 
lie e>tal>b‘'lied at l‘>ou^''ac ((Jn u'.c) a printing: u.'-soi’ialion 
organized a* cording to \i\t> .-tcinal ic idea--, and founded 
the Ef nn in whicli, as ^^ell as in sc})aiali* publica- 

tion.', he c uitinned to ev[didn and di'vclup his theoictic 
view.^ and hi.s biiL:i;('stiuiis for the icnovation of society, 
profes^iiiL', aniong't' other tldii^', to supplv ‘‘a pacilic 
.solution of the [irobkin of the proh.^t.ii i it. ' Afier the 

outbreak of the icvolulioii of 1818 h • w i" el ted to the 
constitiunt as.sembly a-, ie[>ie'ent itise «t tin ile[»arliiieiil 
nf the Seine, obtaining vote", and :d lT\^:lld.'', iu 

181*J, to the legi'-lalive a-seinbly. lie s[*oke tln.ie on the 
i>rg.ini/ation of labour, on lln* ei*htni/ alnn of AI‘.:eiia, and 
other i[iu>tions. liis di'ConrM ^ fu»ni the tiibmie were 
sometimes of so abslonl and in\.-tii‘tl a elniraetir, and 
coiitaineil ]»rv»pt‘ il-. l•.■e'^ll i ie a’ld inipr n tii able that 
tlieyralherere.it I liilieule th.ia inlliieneeii opinion. The 
unip tl'i fnt \){ ] ■<.■ [ made him .m fMle ; In* ttlid with liLS 
family iu der.'^et wlieic lie j•l^•^lled auiieiiltural exjicri- 
nieiiis. The ge ird armn-ty of i^Gt) [uimittcd his 
return to France bni In* Ii\id at Laiisanne, till after the 
\hlii\i;i\e anine-iy f when lie. again tixed his 

rt -ideiiee at Paiix me in April 1871, during 

the ri*i;in of tlie (.\»mmune. 'Idiat bod\ dejuiled two of it.s 
nieinlais to atleiul hi.s fuiiei.il, as a lionmge, ** not to the 
pailivui of tin* niNstie.d idi a. of which we now fed the 
e\d, but to the [ii'litieian wliu, after tlie daj.s of June, 
cour.mv'oU'-ly uin lei took the deteiu'c of the viunuislievl. ’ 

Th' iilniLT-'*! lunndi th»*y won a ti.in-itii\ 

I nn'-ithi ■> 111' id I'l a hi'dl, iU»]n .n to li.i\ i* ii«> m i ni iT.i-i't 

h'‘iM till l tln»imbl. liis Sill i d i - «i.» ii«a 

i\ s. nutilii' loses ; In* was latln" t! .• |i ini -t nl' 

il: it' ind I'-jMJ itiniis than tin* e\pound*'i of w in * d 

pjio ei.i I'll* idi-a**. ill* seenis ti h.ivi* ha I i iti i d . • at 

ti*w. ‘l^tl \ -in* :ind tl'i' 1 'uhai'.. lie ha-, in !i t i » n., hut 

It l. : '■ine.ii V nudn'V ol d (lilies holKiWid, iml < ’ i. M Saint- 

hilt fji'in 1 ’n tlia::oiean and r.Mddhi-' i cs In 

Ills I’l lueiii.d |•rin^•i|•]e is tleii i-f v /alls t) * 

“111. el.” - I tiij'lieny lie limls 1 o priv.id'- a . 1 w’li ti 

ill <.i »*i is “power, iuul and lovu ” in n. ii.suiiou. 
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anil knowli'il^jo.” Hia n^ligioiis iloetrine is Paiillieiatic ; 
aiul, reji'ctinj' tin* In lirf in a future life as commonly concaived, he 
substitutes for it a tlieory of metempsychosis. In social economy 
hia views are very va^iie ; he preserves the family, eountry, ami 
proiH.‘riy, hut Mruls in all lliree, as they now are, a despotism which 
must be eliiuiiiatcd. Ue imagines certain eomhiiiations by which 
this tiiplc tyr.iiniy can he ahnlished, so that the human beiii" may 
1 h^ de\V!op« d und» r the iiiniiciict* ot those several institutions with- 
out hein;^oj'l‘ressc l by them. Ihit his soliitimi seems to veipiiie the 
ereatiuii of I'.imilics without heails, eouniiles without governments, 
and pii>perty w itlnuit i ights of poNSt•^'^i.lu. In polities h(‘ adv«KMt« s 
.ah'.oiute ripi.ility- .1 tlemi>eracy piedu d to anaichy. A full eiitn ism 
of his <10111 w ill he fouu'l in L. lh \h.uid's Kf itths h‘s jy/onmi 
A ///'v «t Sorni / !.'<*• .< ,‘,i, v. 

The lull tiile of Lcioiu’s piiiicip.il work is Dr V }fuinnnil{\ dr .s>iii 
ct d. soil iit'i s» troll !'• ij'^mst.r la vruir tllji iiit lo.i ito 

la r>li iir.i^ tt "ii l\ni f rjdi'jiir h ti'<^ ht i^iiifr, rt Vriirlnu.i no nt 
lilt M'‘sns,nr,t da Ch ri.st I t A sM'oiid edition of till', woik 

appeared in Amoui:>t his otlier puhlicati«m>, iu .niditiou to 

SOim* alre.ldy nielilioUrd, .ire 7 An-.'0.'/-n' s//y la sitmifloii ,tolti.lU dr 
la d>- /'•snllf hum thi^ ls41, UeW id., ‘J VoN., l.''4r ; D'liur I 

I!rli./i'>'i naf loi i>’'\ i ,1 II I'uHr, Disroi/rs siir !•' fi i,(tin,i d' '< 

h»'l(f d f,'ir,h\ Isjs; Dr>,j.t a'' i> > C t i\t it of lo di'ntoi rat fir »f 
Iflh'iifi' l''lS; Jt'l t 'iir>d ,<! »/ «/.• :{ Oiijul's in m^K i of, fa 

18 Ir' Carrossr d>- M. Aauado^ nil m' ' soiit U I'lchr-i ifin fmiimt 
Irs jiti /'s, 1''4^ ; Dr !a f “I flit rat f ; oi rerui uo iit d ‘ s rirhr<^ 

lt''4’' MaJt}iil\ t'f I V K '"H no is*‘ >>u umad-ll toh,nli S' dtS 
’pniivi f' Dit'li^ios jtiims di‘ J’l (l,\s^ 1 ; ]ioiti«iii‘ of a 

plillo phic.il poem. eiilil]e\l /.•/ (li'n i e Sn 1S«>.> i*.! 

dram ' 'i tioq iicf' s, Jill r li' /a’lifdit t'' D'tii\ tradnit /' Inhrmt^ lS*‘»o. 
M. L. •I'liixalso produced, willi the aid i»f an anonymous . •Hal or.itor, 
a tiaiisl.itioii of tio.'lhe's iri/tior, which was jnildisl *‘1 in l^ld, 
with a pirf.e.’c by (irdi-^e Sind. 

LHKWLCK. See Siir.i jani» Isi.vm*s. 

LK SA(Jl!l, Ai. M\ PiKNL (lOdS 17i7)t novelist and 
dranmlist, was born at S.ii/raii in the i»enin"^ d.i of lUiuy.'', 
between the Morbihiin aii<l llie sea, on the SHi ot May 
IGOS, and dkd mi the. 17th of Xioeniber J7I7, at 
Boulogne siir-Mer. lihny.- was a lee’al di'liict, and (‘laiide 
Le Sage, the father of th'^no\tl>t. held the united [lo.sitions 
of sidvue.ite, notary, iind n gbti.ir of ii> royal eourt. His 
wife's name wa.s Jeanne Br niiLMt. Both father and mother 
(lied when T.e Sage wa^ very ymiig, and liis [irojierfcy wa8 
wa-'ted or i iuh-v/led by his guaidiaiis. liittle i.s known of 
his youth exeept that he went to sehool with the Jesuit.s at 
Vaiiiie.s until he was i ighteeii. (\mjeeture lias it that lie 
CO ;d his studies at Tans and it is (Vi tain th Uhe was 
calh d to the liar at tin- eioitnl in ItiH'j. In Angiist IGDl 

be 111 irried the daiiglili r of a joim r^ !Marie Kli/.ahelh 
Hil^aid. SIjo wa-. lie.aitiful but liol no foitiuje, and f.e 
Sa'j'-.* li.ad littl'i [»r.ictieo. About tlii> tiieo lie* inet hi> old 
selnoHcIlow the dramatist l):oie]i. t, and is s.nd to have 
be**!! advised by him to betake liiiu.^'-lt to lileniture. Ho 
b LMii mod--''tly as a translator, nml jmbli-hed iu a 

Fi»‘ni h \er>ion of the Fj/>i.<th.< ot A li^ta netus, which was 
iiot 'U'cewful. Shoitly alterwMid- he found a valuable 
P'lN 'll and .idvi> r in the. Abln* d*- Lyoiine, who hc'-towul 
oil i: ’ll ill annuity of GOO livre*^, and iceiunriu nded liiiii to 
l hv ( hi-.-ic'. tor Spaiii-Ii lit* i.itnie, of which In* 
w,!- : !in-"’l .1 'tudefit and coUtM-tor. Ja; Sage began by 
tnr. Ig'iig pli’v. ( liietly from iioja- and Lopiide Vega. Le 
Ti l D II ijul Le Pmaf d I L>a a*' nr from the former, 
!>'"< I / 7' flnr,^ from the latter, wT.re acted or 

pub'idl:' i;; tlii* Id -t Iwo ol* thieO }e,ir.S of the IStll 
r^’iiMir, In irdl ii tr.iiidated the continuation of Don 
Quivot y A'.id ui' ij,.ind -oiui afterwanl.s adapted a play 
from (.'.ilderofi, J)i i'Da, whuh had .'I divided fate, 

being ‘,ic. 0 '-fiil at Miit and d uni in tlio city. He wans, 

hovever, m . ]y 1 -itv i- l.-u lined anvthing like 

d* '-i le.l Slice '-S. J'air 17^7 j,,\ Iniirable farce of 

i'n^fnn JDral do , ij,i \J.ntri v..; .! -d with great ap|»laUso, 

and L‘ J)iahle Hint-ni \ : hed. riiis latter wmnt 

througli several edition year, and 

fre/piontly repiintcii till 17 l'.' Lf: Sage altered and 

iin[*n d it co/isiclcrably, u’Uio.: pre.sent form. 

Xutwithhlanding the succe.*5.s of f n.-jnn^ the actorw did not 


like Le Sage, and refused a small piece of bis called Les 
Utrennas. He thereupon altered it into TurcareL his 
theatrical masterpiece, and one of the best comedies in 
French literature. This appeared in 1709. Some years 
passed before he again attempted romanc^e writing, and 
then the first two parts of (ril Blm n[)peare(l in 1715. 
Strange to say, it w^as nut so popular as the Diahle Jioiteiix, 
Le Sago worked at it for a long time, and di<!l not bring 
out the third part till 1724, nor the fourth till 17;15. ^ For 
tliis hist he Imd been part paid to the extent of a hundred 
pistoles some years before its appearance. This is the only 
positive statomfut wo have about his gains. During these 
twenty years be was, however, continually busy. Not- 
witli.standing the great merit and success of I'arrrvrH and 
f b the Theatre Frani^ais did not welcome him, and in 
the yi'ar of the publication of (HI Blau he began to write 
for the TIii’Atre dc la Foire thi» comic opera held in booths 
at festival lime. Thj.s, tliougli not a very dignified 
oeeupatiun, was followed by many writers of distinction 
this time, and by fione more assiduously than by Le Sage. 
According to one (’oinjuit ition he produced either alone or 
with olh.us about a hundred pieces, varying from stringii 
of songs with no regular dial(>gue.s, to comediettas only 
distingnisheil from regular plays by the introdurtion of. 
music. He was also iiidiistriuus in prose fiction. Besides 
lini.sliiiig (JH Hilts lie translated the Orluttdo Jnaviomto^ 
rearrangi'd (Di nut a dWIt'aritrfir, published twi3 more or 
less oiigiiial novels, Le liarJuller de Si t Limit a fine and 
B.stf' I'll lid fe diiuiiiliSy and iu 1735 produced the Vie et 
An at arts de J/. dr Hdturheney wliich is cuimuisly like 
certain works of Defoe. Besides all this, Le Sage was 
abo the author of i.it Vnllse Trunete^ a collection of 
iiiiaicinarv letters, ainl of some minor pieces, of which Vne 
dnitriu e dts Ditri/t/rs is the. must remarkable. This laborious 
lile he continued until 1740, when he was moio than 
seventy years of age. His eld(ist souliad become an actor^ 
and Le Sage had disowned liim, but the second was a 
Canon at Boulogne in coiiifortahle cireunistauces. In the 
ye.ir jn.^l mentioned Lis fatlior anil mother went to live 
with liiin. At Boulogne Le Sage spent the last seven 
years of his life, dviie/, as has been said, on the 17th of 
XoveinbiT 1717, at the age of nearly eighty. 

Xot much lA known of J..e Sage’s life and personality, and 
the foiegoiijg p.ir.igraph coiituin.s not only the most 
inqiotlaiil but ahiio.'^l the only facts available for it. The 
few aiiccdot s which we liave of him represent him as a 
man of \ery imlependc^it temper, declining to accept the 
eoiide.-'eending patronage wliich in the earlier part of the 
cfiitniy wa-^ still tin- poitiou of men of letters. Thus it is 
said that, on being remonstrated with, as he tliought 
impolitely, for au unavoidable delay in appearing at the 
duchess of Bouillon^ liouse to read Turrarei,^ he at once 
put the play in liis |»ocket and retired, refusing absolutely 
to return. In lii^ ohl ugti, when he was very deaf, he is 
filso .said to liave been deeidedly arbitrary in hia choice of 
tlif^ fifisniis whom lie permitted to have access to his 
truin))i t, but tliis is not unusual In such cases. Tt may, 
I howeviM , be said that us in time so in position he occupies 
a place apart from mo.^t of the great writers of the 17th and 
It'^tli ceiituiies respectively. He w'as not the object of 
I oyal patronage, like tlierfirst, nor the pet of and 

I coterie^ like th(; sec’ond. Indeed he seems all his life to 
have bfM ii purely domestic in his habit's, and purely literary 

Hi hi^ inti-n-sts. 

Tlie imp'»riaric(! of T^e Sago in French and in European 
literutun* 1^ not e.nlirely the same, and he has the rare dis- 
tinction of l)cing niorf 3 important in the latter than in the 
former. His literary work may be divided into three 
parts. I'ho first contains his Thi&irt de la Foire and his 
few misoellaneous writings, the second his two remarkable 
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plays Crispin and Tnrcaret, the third his prose fictions. 
In the first two he swims within the general literary current 
in France ; he can be and must be compared with others 
of his own nation. But in the third he emerges altogether 
from merely national comparison. It is not with t'rench- 
men that he is to be measured, lie formed no school in 
Franco; hofolhmed no French models. His work, admir- 
able as it is from the mere point of view of style and form, 
is a parenthesis in the general development of the French 
novel. That produot works its way from ^radanie de la 
Fayette through Marivaux and Frevosl, not through Le 
Sage. His literary ancestors* are S[)aniar(Ls, Ids litcraiy 
contemporaries and successors an'. J^higlishiueii. The 
position is almost uniipic ; it is certainly interesting and 
remarkable in the highest degree. 

Of LeSage/s miscellaneous work, inrliifling his miinerou.s 
farce-operettas, there is in>t imuh to hi- .,ai ! except that 
they are the very best kind liti riry Imck work. The 
pure and original stylo of the. aiitht v, his abundiint wit. his 
cool humoristic attitude towards human life, whii h wauled 
only greater eurne.stncss and a wider cDncepl oii of that life 
to turn it into true humour, are di-eeiniMe throughout. 
But this portion of his work is praclie lly furgoticn, and 
no sensible critic who has taken the (rouble to examine it 
will say that for the world at largj* there i ' any reason why 
it should be resuscitated. Of .mu Ii woik every gcneratiDii 
produces its own (piota, which is sidlicieiit u»r tlie day. 
Crispin, and TatraM sliuw a stnmger ..ad more di^eply 
marked genius, \Yhich but for the ill will of the actois 
might have gone far in thi-* ihivction. But I^e Sage's 
peculiar unwillingness to attempt anything ab.solntely mwv 
discovered itself here. Even when he bad devoted liiiihsclf 
to the Foire theatre, it .seems that he was unwilling to 
attempt when ucqosion called for it the absolute iiinovatimi 
of a piece with only one actor, a crux w hich Ihruii, a Ic.s.^er 
but a bolder genims, acce[ded and iMi riiMl through. ( ’/ isj^lu 
and Turcarat ViVii umpiestionably MolicrcMpie, though they 
are perhajis more original in their lollow ing of Moliere than 
any other play.s that can be named. For this also was part 
of Le Sages idiosynciusy that, wliile he was a|>[nu-ently 
unable or unwilling to strike out an entirely novel line for 
himself, he had no sooner entered upon the beaten path 
than he left it to follow his tiwn di viei-s. Crispin Jilm/ 
de son Maitre is a farce in om-. m l and many .srenes, after 
the earlier manner of motion. It'; ]>h»t is .<umewL.it extra- 
vagant, inasmuch as it lies in the etl’uit of a knavish valet, 
not as usu-.d to further his master’s interests, but to su])plant 
that master. But tho charm of the [)iece consists first in 
the lively bustling action of the short seeiics which take 
each other up 8i» promptly and smartly that the s|>ectat<’r 
has not time to cavil at the improlubiliiy of the action, and 
secondly in tho abundant wit uf tin* dialogue. Tnrrurtt 
is a far more important piece of work. The only thing 
which prevents it from holding the very highest plaee i.s a 
certain want of unity in tho plot. This unity, however, 
which was too often attained by Moliero throiigdi the. 
exaggeration of the ruling-passiun tlieory, as in T^rtutfr 
and tho Misanthropey is compensated in Tnrrttrrl by the 
most masterly profusion of cliaracter-drawing in the .sepa 
rate parts. Turcarot, tho ruthless, dishonest, ami dissolute 
financier, hU vulgar wife as dissolute as himself, the hare- 
brained marquis, the knavish clfevalier, the baroness (a 
coquette with the finer edge taken oil' lier fine-ladyhood, 
yet by no means unlovable), are each and all finished 
portraits of the best comic type, while almost as much 
^ay be said of tho minor characters, 'fho style and 
dialogue are also worthy of the highest praise ; the wit 
never degenerates into mere “wit-combats.’* 

It is, however, as a novelist that tho world has agreed 
to remember Lo Sage, and the world os usual is right. A 
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great deal uf unnecessary labour has been .spent on the 
discussion of his claims to originality. What has been 
already said will give a .sufficient clue through this thoriiy 
ground. In mere form Lo Sago is nut original, lie iloL‘:> 
little more than ad«>pt that uf the Spanish picaroon lumaiKc 
of the Ifitli and 17tli century. Often, too, he }>n t’er^ 
iiu-rely to rearrange and mlapL existing work, and •.still 
oftener to give hiin.'-idf a kind of start by adopting the 
work uf a [ireceding writer a.s a ba.sLs. Ihit it may be laid 
dj)vvii a.s a i»o.si(ive truth tIuiL he never in any work that 
]»rcleml'^ to oriuinalitv at all is guilty of anything that can 
i.iirly be called [d:i'^iaii<iii. Indeed we may go farther, 
and .MiV that he is \i-i v baid of asserting or .sugge.sting hi.'> 
indebtedness when lio is ir dly dealing with hi.-, own fund.s. 
Thus the hothlr //'i/A // /■ b- iiiow the IPle, and fora idiapter 
Um> the plan and tilmo-.i the w«»rd‘., uf the Ihahln (*<ijtnfo ot 
Luis \ elez de. (iinwaia. But afl« r a few p ig» '' la; Sage 
leave.s Ins piedeia-ss n- alum- M\i ti ih' ] l.in of tlie Spani.<h 
original iseritirelv di-rMiih <1, and tin- iiKideriN, the e['i.sodt}.s, 
the st>le, aie .l^ indepeiiilenl as if sucli a bo(<k as lli*- 
Cnjmht had ii»*ver exi-Nted. The im-i t»f Cd A'A/s is still 
more rein irkabh'. It was at lii.sl alh g» ,l th.jl l.e Sage had 
borrowed it Iroiii the J/u/v,,n- ./..// u| \'iment E.-pinel, 
a curiously ra.^h asst rtion, inasmin h a^ tli.it wuik exi.st.s 
and is easily aece.--ible, and a< the sliehti.'vl i-onNiiltatiun of 
it proves tliat, though it tiuiii.'^lied Le SaL"- with .s. ['ai.ite 
incident-^ and hints for nioie than on. ul hi'' bonk-, G',/ 
AVu.s- as Ji wlnde i.-> not in the lea^t indebtul to it. .\tlii- 
wards Father Islu asscrUtl that Cd A'/av wa- a nitre tran-- 
latiou from an actual Spaiii-h bo(»k an a-,-iTti<in at once 
iticapable of [n’ouf and ili-^iao. a*, m i-inin h a- there is n • li.na* 
whatever i»f any sueh b(M>k. A ihinl li\pah e.si- 1-1 lliat 
theri‘ w'jis some inanuscri[>t oi iiciiial which Le Siii:c in.iv Ii.inl- 
worked up in his usual wu}, in tin* s.nne way, lot* in.-lance, 
as he piofesse.s liiiiiMlf to have wtuked U[> tlie Huhdnr nf 
Sohnnnn<'>i. Thi.s .dso i.- in the natnio uf it ine.i[»altlt. uf 
refutation, tlioiigh the aigiinieiii tn»m tlio llhhd..r i- 
strung aguin-t it, for iheie eould bo lu) le.i-oii wliy f.e 
Sage .should lx* inuie reticent of hi- tdili'aal l"ll^ in ihi* one 
case th.in in the other. F.xi*e['t, lioweve*. toi IiL-^nu.d 
re.i-ons, the cuntro\»‘r'-’y i- oin* whnh in:i\ Lo s.itel\ 
iiegliM.tetl. 'fliere i.s as lilile doubt (with tin. limit. i! ion.- 
! already lahl di.»wii; of the one.ui.dity ot Le .'^.ejo ,i- oi that 
of any griMl w liter in llu* world. Cd, llf.ts thiii leij'.uiis 
his pn [u I and it i.s adniiltcdl\ the i.qal.d ix.iinplcuf 
it- uW'ii .st \ le. Fielding lias been e. died tin [ao.-.e lluiner 
of liinnan nitiir*. luit in the sen-e m which the e\pre— iuu 
w.is u^ed it i.s doubtful whethir lii- in.isler (a.s I.e Sage 
certainly w.i*"; is nut better eiititleii to ilie teim. Fiu* Lo 
i Sage has nut (»nly the eliaiMeleii<th* winch Homer ami 
I Sli ikespe.ire have of absolute liulh to lium.in luuure as 
di-tingiii.-hed fiuiii liuth to thi^or ih.il nation. d eharacter, 
but lie ha-what ha- been called llic (jualil\ ol detacliiiieiit, 
which they al-o havt*. Le never takes side- with Ids 
chara»*ters as Fielding ili»e.-. A.smudeii- ami Don Tleofas, 
(lil Hla.s and the Arehbi.shop and Doctor Sungrado, are 
prodiiiH'd by him with ixaetly the .same imiaiitiality of 
attitude. F.xeept that he bioiight into novel writing this 
liiglie.-t quality of artistic truth, it perhaps cannul be .said 
that he divl much to advance pru.-e lictiuii in it-elf. He 
invented, as hid been slid, no new ; lie did nut, as 

Marivaux and IVevost dul, help on tlm iiiJMlas di'-iiu 
gui.Oied from the ronianee. In form hi.s bouk.s are i.i.ilis 
timuiish.iblc, nut merely fnmi tho Spanisli romance- which 
arc, as have been said, their direct originals, but from {' 
mcdia‘^al ntnnins (rtirmfHt rs and the Oreek [-lose ruinai e? >. 
Ihit in individual excellence they have few iivaS. Nor 
should it be forgotten, as it .sometimes is, tlia: Le Sm 
was a great master of FrcMich style, the greats -f umpn*s 
tionablv between the elussics of the 17th centuiv ‘»na the 

NIV. - 
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classics of the 18th. He is perhaps the last great writer 
before the deeudutico (for since the time of Taul Louis 
Courier it has not been denied that tho philosophy period 
is ii^ point of style a ^)eriud of decadence). His style is 
perfectly easy at the same time that it is often admirably 
epigram III II t io. It has plenty of colour, jilenty of flexibility, 
and ‘.nay bo said to be cxceplionally well fitted for general 
literary work. 

Till* ilates of tin* original oJitioiiiN of Tit* Sage’s most im]»ortjint 
works h.ivi* aln*;uly berii given. He |>iil)li.sheil during Ins life ii 
,‘i)ll**« lii)n of his legiiliir dr.imatie works, lunl also one of his |»i»*ees 
Ii>r tlu* Foire, hut latter is far fioiii exliaustive ; nor is tlieie 
iiuy edition whi* h can he tiilled so, though the th'urrrs Chu(\its of 
ITvi uihl IMS sire Us.'l’iil. 'fhe Hoiti'u.r and till Jilns hav.* 

been repriuled and tianslateil nuiiilvrless times. Hoth will ho 
found eoiiveuieutl\ |iiiuted, togi*tlu r w itli and 

(ruznini) (!' .\h\ir*i> h' , the best of tlu* luiiior m»vels, in four vc*liinies 
of tliiiiiei\s mUf iih' .1 niii.sinifr (Paris, Turoti'il ami 

Crisjn'u are to he t«>und in all eolleeted editions of tlie Freiieli 
dr.'iiu.i. There i" a iiv.. fill edition of thnn, with ani]de speeimeiis of 
I.e Sage’', work hu’ th: Foire, in iw o \oluiues (Ikiiis, 18‘21 h (tl. ^A.) 

LESBOS was the name applied by the (Jrccks to the 
islariil now called Metiliii — the ancient name of the chief 
city on the id.iiid, M^tilene, having been in the ^liddle 
Ages ai>i>lied to the whole isl iiid. It lic.s along the coa^t 
of Mysia, north of the entranco to the Gulf of Smyrna. 
Strabo estimates its circiiiniereiice as 1100 stadia, about 
138 miles, and Si*ylax reckon.s it seventh in size of the 
isliiiids in til .' -Mediterranean Sea. 'Die iiarroweNt pirt of 
the channel which divides it from the My.sian coast, butween 
tho promontory of Argenuum and the town of Assus, is 
about 8 mile-s wide. The i.sland is of irregular .''liape; it 
lias three prominent jxiint.s, Argenmim on tUu north «*a.st, 
Sigrium (now Sigrij on the west, and Malea (nuw Maria) 
on the smith-e.ist, and a deep gulf, tlio hairi[»u.s rynha us, 
now the p irt of Galloui, ruii.s far into its \ve.stern side 
between Sigriuia and Malea. The .-urface is inountaiiiou.s, 
but the soil is in sjdte of rlii.^ evccedingly fertile ; the wine, 
oil, and grain of L-.-sbos were weU known in ancient times. 
The idiiiiatL* is i>(jilri[»s iiii«n* deliglitful than that <)f any 
<»ther p.irt of the .E^c.in ; the bree/es and the sei temper 
the heat of siinim:r, and tlie winter is not seven*. Earth- 
quakes \Vu re. often e\p*ciieiic»*d in the i.'l.ind ; the latest, 
that of 1801, is '^till remembered as one of the severest 
known in a cmintry of earth piiki s. 

The oldest inhabitants an* .viitl to have lif en Pelasgians ; 
and two gcnCMations before the Troj.m war came Jonian.s 
tinier Macareiis. These two races nmy Ijo Naid to represent 
re.spectively the fir'*t [leriud ol primitive barhiri>m, and the 
second period, when n.ivigalioii brought to the i.*5la nd the 
commerce aril intercoiiiM: of more advancod races; it 
deserves notice that the name Macaieii'j, the Plueiiieian 
Melkarth, i.s taken by Curtins a sign of the jue^ence of 
rho-ii i in traders. But the i-laiid liegiii^ to be iinpoitant 
ill hi'tiuy fioni the time of th»; Jvilian immigration, whir Ii 
n .^aid l j lriv 2 cfunmeiiced one huiidn.d ami thiity years 
after the d’lojui war; from this time it coutiimed long to 
be on- of the chief hoine-j of Hellenic civilization. Iloiner 
refer.^ to it*' w-.-ahli ami its populous cities; it> chief fame 
lie." in it*' n.nnexi<.ji with tin* eailiest devtlui»ment of (Ireek 
poetry and lit- rjitup*. l. *.-clics the cyclic poet, Terpander, 
Arion, H»1I juii i.'. PitticiH, .\lf*a*u.s, and Sappho w^ere all 
iiativ'f', of 1/ .b iVoliibly no district of (ireece can 
Loa^t (if so HI iiiy ii i’:i‘ m.iM of them associated with some 
marked ad i u e ij. lit' iatnre, a.^ Le.*5bo.T can enumerate 
between 700 an lAic) i..*-. 

The chief city of d>i.- was .Mytileiie or .Mitylenc, the 
bitter .spelling being gei.Lril in literature while tlie former 
i*i the otficw.il sp iling ip»*d on coins. It was originally 
built on an i.sland clo-.f to the western coast of Lesbos; 
'ifterwards when the limit' .of the island were too narrow 
it was joined to Lcsbo.s Ir. a cim.^ way, and the city :-pread 
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out along the coast. On each aide of. this isthmus’ waa.a* 
harbour ; not far from the city was a place called MaloeiSi. 
but it does nut appear that this name was, as some have 
said, given tu the northern harbour. The city has alvraya ' 
been known fur its delightful anfl healthy climate. ‘With 
tho advantage of its strong situation and good harbour* it 
soon became one of the most powerful Greek cities of Aeki^*’ 
Minor. It was tho only ^dlian city that pos8ei^s|^ a strong . 
navy. Its colonies wero spread along Asia 
Thrace, and in the Gth century it maintained a longflBugh 
Unally unsuccessful contest with Athens for the possession 
of Sigoum. About its iiiterKal government little is known. ' 
After the kingly period tliere was a time when oligarchical 
and democratical factions contended with one another.. 
The noble family of tlio rcuthelidte, - descended from 
rcntliiliis, .son of Orcste.s, ])]ayed a great part in these coo- , 
ten lions. Its Pelopid descent may be compared witV'( 
various IcgtMuls that connect Pelops with the island of’ 
Lcsbo.s. T'he city fell 'upder the Persian power after the 
defeat of Gnesus. A tyrant Cues ruled it soon after, bra - 
wns expelled when Ihd i.dand joined the Ionic revolt m' 
500 U.C. It was freed from the Persian yoke after t^ 
battles of Phitica and Mycale, and was a moAbor of thO" 
Delian confederacy. It revolted from Athens 429 B.C .4 
and was reduced after a lung siege. Tho story of thecrueii 
revenge which the Athenian assembly at first resolved on,^- 
t>f the second meotiiig and the more merciful resolution, 
ami of the arrival of the second despatch vessel barely'in 
time to jirevcnt the imissacre of tho whole male popnla- 
tion, has boon told by Tliiicydidcs. The territory of Hytt 
Iciio W’as, however, divided among Athenian Kkrfpt^oii 
'Phe liarboiir was the scene of a great battle between 
(.’allicratidas and Coiuui in the latter part of the Pelopoh** 
iiesian w*ur; but it is impossible here# to trace all the 
vicissitudes of its liistory, which are coincident witl^ 
history of Gn*pc(* in the East. It continued to be 
and prosjK'rous city Ihrougliuut ancient hi8tary> and'? 
name caim* during the Byzantine iicriod to be applied* 
the whole island. It was long a strunghold of the 
Venetians during the Middle AgVs, but has belonged, to 
the Turkish eiiiiure since 1*100, 

Tire other chief towns besides Mytilene were MethymnSy 
AntUsa, Eri*su.s, and Pyrrha ; hence the island, is some^ 
times calDd a Peiilupolis. There w'a.H also a town called 
Arisba, which was destroyed by an earthquake befoiB the 
time of Herodotus; (kmzo finds its site inland at Palaipi* 
ka-ntro, north ea.^t of the port of (Mloiii. I^rrha lay oh 
the soiith c.i.st couHi of this port, at a place also c^ect 
Pahiioka>tio. An'i.ssa, near tSigrium, was . destroyed bjr 
the Boinan.s in 1G8 ac., as having sided with Perseus in 
the Macedonian war. P'.rcsu.s, now Eresi, was also near 
Sigriiiin. t)f these five cities, Mytilene was the chief; 
Pyrrha, iilre.sus, and Antissa were under its influence, 
and .ser*m almost always to have followed ito lead. But 
Methynma on tli(3 north coast, though it'll^ not such a 
tine hituatiori as Mytilene, i\a8 a very strong place; it was 
iht rcfore able to iiiaflitaiii a constant quarrel with the more 
powerful city, and was always ready to side with its 
cm-niic'i. Mdlivo, still the second city of the island^ 
jM Ciipics the site of the old Methymna. , The jiam® 
.Mcthyiima or .Mathyrnna is derived from ^ the wiuftjra 
wliich it w'us famous (Vi^*g., Georg,^ iL 90). i V * 

(’oii/i-, Jlrlsf auf tin' InsH ; ; Plcho, fioU.tiwif, 

An-hifts *1. MissiniiH Scienf. ri Liter, t (sccording to Conz^m 
vi*iy InistvvDithy) ; Zanders, Jfeitr. z. Kwnded* ; Newf 

Ion, Ti'in't'h ; anil for the geography Crsiaer, Deacr, of JftajjV 
.Old Forhigrr, AIL Omrfr, The Iwst mspsars theJGiUglish 
f lijirts, and tlmse in Coiize’s work, v, . 

IJOSOllIANS, or Lbsohm (from the VvaSki 
called Leki by the Oruaioleiw or Oeorglaito. 
and Ossetians), a number trikes in the 
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i^ong with the Tchetchenians (about 165,000) the East 
< Cauoaaas group, an4 spreading southward oTor the borders 
of^Daghestan, the country which they have occupied frdm 
timd immemorial, into the Transcaucasian circles Kuba, 
Shemakha, Nukha, and Sakataly. They arc mentionod as 
by Strabo and Plutarch along with the P^Xac 
(perhaps the modern Galgai, a Tchetchcniaii tribe), and their 
name occur with great frequency in the old chronicles of 
the;j|||fegianB| whose territory was exposed to their raids ) 
for <lKaries, until through the fall of Sliamyl they w'cre 
brought under subjection to Russia. Moses of Chorene 
'mentions a battle in the reign* of the ^Armenian King Jiaba 
(370-377 A.D.), in which Hhagir, king of the Lekians, was 
slain* Among the Lesghians the chief jdace, both on 
account of numbers and imporlvmce, is due to the Avars 
.j(l55,104) and tho closely related Aiidians (3.5,511), to 
Whom may be attached the Dido (1)07 1) and a number <>f 
small tribes, confined to a few Nillagos or even to one, and 
Speaking different though intiniLtdly connected languages. 
tThe Avars, extending from the »Snlak and the Kuinyk 
steppe right through Daghestan to the Alasan in the 
Sakataly circle, were once the domina.Mt people as their 
language is still the douiinant huignago f^all this district. 
Their neighbours the Kasimukhians (-15, 1.30 \ who call 
themselves Lakians, have a language of ti eir own, and arc 
well known as traders not only through all Transcaucasia 
; but also in European Rqssia ; beside llu tn a small fragment 
of another race occupies the village' Artc hi < oOJ inliubitants) 
in" a separate mountain valley. Towards the Caspian tSca 
. the. Lakiaus are bordered by tlie Darginians (M8,045) and 
the Tabassaranians (16,350), who in th(3 matter of dialect 
are strongly marked off from (ai'.li other. To the north 
and^south of the basin of the S.uuur (which conse^juently 
. bears the native name Kulan uu/ or '‘luiddle river’’) live.s 
/ another pf the leading tribes of D.ighe>iau, the Ivuriniuns 
'?or Lesghians par excellence^ who l»y tlicmselves alone ticcupy 
|:tbp circles of Kuri and Sainur, as well as the greaieht part 
MOf Kubo, and parts of Sheinaklia, Nukha, d’c. Their 
illanguaga (investigated like oiIut Cauc^asiati hingues by 
,Btron TJslar) is there spoken by 13t),S73 individuals ; and 
;^elOMly related to it apparently are the lauguajn*K of 
ythe neighbouring Agulians (5357), Ruiuliau.s (ll^S03), 
Zakharians (4561). According to the specimens eollecU'tl 
by youSoidUtzinlSSOdnriiiga visit to their country, which 
/lies round the snowy peak of the isimkh Dagli in the Kuba 
/circle, the Djokians, Ilaiuitlians, and Krysiaiis .speak what 
•eeem to be dialects of Kurin Ian ; hut he cannot connect 
with any other tongue the language spoken by the 
..peculiar-looking iuhiibitants of the neighbouring village of 
Khinalngh (2196). The Udinians (‘JG6S) are another 
'".'Lesglitan tribe, which, though at present it only occupies 
a few villages In tho Nuklni circle, was formerly widely 
distributed over tho plain of the Kura, and may possibly 
be tho wretched remnant of the Albanians, mentioned by 
. Strabo and others as a people of Minilar importance, wdlli 
tho Qrusinians and Armenians. 

All these Lesghians are more ov less tall, gooildouking 
and powerful, somctiinea fair Munetinies dark, bold, 
enduring, and intelligent — in one w»)rd, e.vcellcnt material 
for the work of civilization a.s .soon as their country is 
opened up by roads and the railway just projected from 
' Vladikavkas by Petrovsk to Rakii. JSiniih-work and 
I cutlery are skilfully wrought among the Lesghians in 
general; the women weave excellent .slnnvls (which vary in 
style according to locality) ; and the felt cloaks of Andi arc 
known throughout the Caucasus. 

.BeeVonSeidlitH “ Ethnographic. (Ic8 ICtiukasus,*' in lVtermami\s 

miheilmgm, 1880. 

^ LESL]^y^ John (1527-1696), bishop of Roa.s, Scottish 
faiiitoitlitt^^ was born in 1527. ^ Mia father 


wa.^ Gavin Lesley, parson of Kingussie. He w^as educated 
at the university of Aberdeen, where ho took the degree (»f 
M.A. In 1538 he obtained a dispensation permitting him 
to hold a benefice, notwdtlistandingijiis being a natural son, 
and in June 1510 he was niude an acolyte in the cathedral 
church of Aberdeen, of which he was afterwards appoint<-d 
a canon and prebendary. He also studied at Poitiers, at 
'J'oulou.se, and at Paris, where he was made doctor of law.s. * 
In 1558 lie was appointed (llicial of Aberdeen, and in 1559 
he was indurted into tbf pjir.Miir.ige and }>ribend of Oyiie. 
At the llefttrniiition Lesley bi(.*tiiiie a champion of tho 
Romi.di f iitlj, and iqipeared on that side at tlie disputation 
li .‘Id in Kdinburgli in 1501, when Knox was one of his 
siiitugoni.sLs. Jl(‘, was oiir (.f tlio colnnlis'^iollers sent tho 
siiiie year to bring (»ver tin* \oiing Qu* i-n Alary to take the 
jLovcrnnufjt of Scolljnd. lb: iLtuiiiud in her train, and 
\.as .npi)uint‘*d a juivy coujjcillnr, and in 1501 one of tho 
S'.'iiJitors of the collt gL* i.f jn^ticc. Slmilly afterwards he 
w;i.H made abb{)t of hindorc,',, and in 150.5 birdiop of Ro.ss. 
lie was 011(5 of tlie sixteen couiini.M'.iiuicis a[»['ointed to 
revise the Ijiws of Seothind, and tlii; xmIhiim* nf tbe Acts of 
Parliament known a.s tlu'. iJl.ick Act-i wa'^, cliiclly owing to 
hi.s care, printed in 15t‘»0. 

The bi.dioj) w;in mu; nf the iiiD.-t .steadfast friends of 
Qinicn Al.iry.* Alter the failuie nf tlm ro\.il cau.se, and 
whil.sfc Alaiy w.i.s a (‘.n.tI\L‘ in J'liigl.md, Jj slev continued 
to exert IdiU'^elf on her beluilf. lie was »>ne of tbe. eom- 
niissioni'rs at tlie cnnleieiice. at Voik in 15i;,'<. Hi* 
ai>pcared as her ainba.sv.ulnr at tlie cniirt of Kil/abeth to 
complain of the inju.Ntiee dune to lier, jind when be loiind 
lie was not li.Ntened to b'* laid ba- tb** e^Mpe of tlie 

queen. He ab-^o ]>ri»je(.ted a iiiimiage, fur ber with tbe 
duke of Norfolk, wbieb einled in tbe exeeution ot lli.it 
nobleman. For tins lie w.is put imder tlie elijir:;e of the 
bishop of FI;*, ami afterwaids inipUM.ned in tlie 'fowir of 
London. Dining bis eonUnement lie eullected m.ilejials 
f ir bis bislo y (»f 8eutl:ind, with wbieli bis mime is now 
cbielly known, in 1571 lie pn seiited tlie biller poition 
of this woik, written in Ids own \ein.uubir tnimne, to 
(^>iieen M.iiv to uiiiu.m; ber in lor e.ipti\il}. lie ahn 
wrote foi her Use bis y*/,T f 'uz/N'i/n/uv/r..'-', and llie <iUecil 
devoted suine of tbi' lioiiis ol ber c.q'ti\ily to tiMii-laliiig u 
[» irtiiUi of It into Fiemdi \eise. 

Ill 1573 be was libenited Inun jn’ison. but was buni.Nbed 
from Fiigbiii'l. For two \i‘ars he attempted iin.-ucee.ss- 
fully obtain the a>si.'>t.iiice of Gontini ul.d prinee.s in 
favour of Mar>. AVbile a( Koine in 1578 be pub- 

)i■^bed bi'^ bi^'tory .!/»>/ /'.•/'•. «/ HJtHS (t tufts 

S nf,>, u./f, tbe Latinit) of wbiili i> laid only second 
I to that of Ihnliaiian. In 1579 lie went to France, 
land was made snirragaii and \ ii ai-u’eneral of the 
I arebbi>liojirie of lumen by tiie (.’.inlimd de Paiurbon. 

I Wliilst \ i'^iling Ills (lioeeM\ Iiov.exer, lie was tlirowii into 
■ pM.son, and liad to p;i\ ;>()i»() pi>tules to i*revent his being 
I givcMi up to l-’.liz ibrili. Jiiiriiig tbe remainder of the reign 
of Ibniv 111. In' ]i\ed unmolested, but on the aceession of 
the IVotist.iiiL Henry IV. lie agjiiii fell into trouble. In 
111 ' was throw n into ]'iisun, and bad ti> 'purebase his 
Ireeduin at the s.inu' expense as liefore. in 1593 ho wa« 
iiiadi' bisln»p of (’ont.inees in Norimimly, and had lie^aie*.* 
to liobl tin' bi^bo[»ne of Koss till lie slnnild obtain 
Jicaeeable pos.'^es''ion of llu* (oriner see Peiiig tired hte, 
lie ri'tirLil at ]:i‘'l to a monastery at Oiirteiibiirg near 
P.ru s, where 111 * died in 1590. 

3’lie NMM «)t I I ''li'V .lie JI*^ follows f// n /le, II /;.•<<- ■ 

Morn' (ik/. -e i'f Si I tf J\iis<fi)us Jtnmoih •. 

l.'iltj*: ./ fi'’ ff t'o/hrnn)nt fin <It'ft lur i>f tif' Jlr Mo 

QUirnr o/ S> oito ihodr h?/ Moraon PhiUp^>*<^ ho, 

* Xn iijtt'iv"! Mfi'i'unt of Ms o.ivo of li> e ilin.n/ l.«‘i illi.eas 
in J*roc. Hoy. iSoc, Ant. <Su>u, > >1. x>. 1». 210. 
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8vo. Liegi*, ir*70 71; PLv afflict i aniini consolaiiones^ ad Mariam 
Hcot. lirq.^ 8vi», rari*>, ir>71; Pro lihrrlatc impdranda OratiOy wl 
Elaahdkatn^ 8vo, Tans, 17)74; Dr orUjinc^ luoribas^ ct rcbim tjcslis 
SroUtriini, iibri d cf'/ii, Ito, Homo, 1578 aiul 1877); -/V illuntrifiin 
fatniwinnn in r>/mbli('a flaniinisi rnnda nutburitate liln'lliiSy 4tt), 
UlK-iiiis. : /A' titolod Jure Mttri:v Sc^f. Rnj.y ffuo rnjni An'jlUv- 
sucr‘ 'i sif'i jusf< riudirut^ ll«), IMu-iins, 17)80; A trtutiM' 
tnurhVit t fiir ritjbt I'f <^*arcuc vf Sritthi iitl ^ tuid of Kimj 

if r to the .st/ro of tbr rrouur of Kiajtaudy 8\i», 

17)84; C'oiorutuJut ft AH» rto Archiduri Austriiv dr tjus ada ntu ud 
!< I n>'i‘Vni''ioru./i ioft/i"ns f!rriU'iui,r, 8\o, linissols 17)0(5; 

TJ> Z/ih'-'/v/ !>/ S,- d'lt/id fruui 1 lo(5 /t) ]r)»51, inlilctl for 1 ho 
t\ If (.’lull 1*y Thomas Tht>ms^>ll t‘i.«m a MS. in iho |hjssos*'U)U t)T 
tin- carl of Li'Voii iiihl Mihillc, 4to, 185.50. Scmi.iI of 

L« sli V ^ \>*)iks, of \\hii.li the oiioinaks an* very lan*, will hi- fouiul 
i* |iiiiitc(l in Aii U‘iM)irs f 'td/> I f ivtts ntotiua to thr Jlistoioj of 
Maru \ ainl in .Ichh, Ih nta Morur Jb 'f. b<rt,fiirinii. 

LKSLlb], Alfa Sue Llvfx, Haul ((F. 

LKSIAK, or Lf>lf.^, Chvl-lin ( hinU-lTii’JK a pro 
niiiieiit iiDiijuror, fannni'^ a.s the nutlior of A Siru't mol 
Mdho’l ivitfi thr />( /.s7.<, was born in IGjO in Irekind, 
where liis father, Dr .lohn Leslie, was bishop of llaphoc 
and suksfipiently of Cloglier. His early edinatiun was 
received at Inniskilliiii::, I'Yrinana.nh, and in JGGl he Mas 
admitted a fellow coniinoner in Trinity ColIcLre, iHiblin, 
where he continued untd he comineneed master of aits. 
On his father^ ih-ith in 1G71, ivinovin^ to h!n;:hind, he 
entered hiiiisilf as a student of law at the. 'reinple, but 
soon afterwards turn'd his attention to tlieolouN, and took 
orders in KWu. Suven year.'^ later he became clhiMcelhn- 
of the cathedral of (.'ennor ainl a jiLstice of the peace, and 
began a lung caretu* of public eontrover.sy by re.'-ponding in 
public disputation at Munaglmu to the eh:, lengc of the 
lioinan Catholic bishop of Clogher. Altlmu^h an eager 
and uncoinproini.sing op[)uncnt of Homan Catholicism, 
Leslie wms a linn mi|)[) »rter of the Stuart dynasty, and. 
having declined at the llevulution to take the oath to 
William aii-l M iry, he was on ini.s account depiivcd of his 
benetice. In D)8‘J the g'rnwimc troul•le^ in JielanJ induced 
him to withdiaw t » Hiigiand, where he eni[>loyed liiiiisclf 
for tlie next twenty yoaift in writing various coiitroverdal 
pamphlets in favour of tin', noniiiring cause, and in 
iiumuroLi.s polemics against the (^>uakei.s, .lews, S(»ciniaiis, 
and Papists, and es[»ecially in that iigain.st the Deist.s with 
which his name i.s now* ino.sl curiiFiiDnly as.soeiated. A 
warrant having been i-^-ued imaiust him in 1710 for his 
painfdilet The (D)*rl (Jh! C'o //.</, or J^tjuof hl Truths be in 
that ve.ir icsolved to <piit Kngl uid a ml to accept an otl’er 
mall.' by the Prcteri ler (with whom he li ni [ireviuusly been 
in trepaeiit correspondence) that he should n.-^ide with him 
at Pi.ir-le-duc. After the f.iilun* ot tin- Stuait cau.se in 
]71o, Leslie accomp'inied his fnitron into Italy, wlu're he 
rem lined until 1721, in wliicli year, leaving ioiind hi.s 
.soj.iiirri .amongst Homan Catholir.'^ t*.\treni‘ ly unpleasant, 
he soiijiit and oiUained periiiis.siun to return to ins native 
cuuiitiy. He died at (Jlaslu'jgli, Monaghan, on April 1‘4, 
17JJ. 

'ii.‘ '<•/. t! /rf»//.j Ilf L* slit' \V)Te I olliM tf li :«ml j»iil)l.-*ii •! L\ 

hii;. r j. \ ^ ill 17^1; a Jati'r «''liti*-ii, ‘,]i;^htl\ triLii;^tiJ, 

ajtfM'i-' l i‘ •) I ; 1 jii ' 7 vols. svd}. 7 )ji y li.oiillf iln* «<jm- 

I tiji.y treit with oiLh f.aif i)f 

itf.:ii'ii' (• i It*: 1 m* h.i'I th*- s..mi'U IjfU 1 o^* ilistm* 1 imi 
ot iiiakij'/ - Lv his I't'a-uriing'', niul [aultnoK 

iiiight I •» : 1 ‘. 1 .., ut* pf''j).in*ii to MMunir in In .loloi.siiiTs 

(ii* oiiii ti,' '• .. .. .'Oi'i :i if.isMfMi VN III; was fnit 

to L- i» /ij. ... » I'.pit iIji* nii<*')ti(iii^ iM ili-j'iit)' an* no long! r 

di.si un >»'l on • ^ I I-' n to }ia\ )■ Ifi'ii po tty uii.miiiioii'Iv 

.«iC‘-**f)Tftl hy \ 1 .1 t of that ag**. 'This is sulli- 

tiicntlv si'i'fi wi u ti.- -i* ;rivi ii in thi* tith* of liis la-.^t-known 

Wot K 1- (onfri'v’i'l tinil ji<*j lorrji.ini'**, 'i'lj)' hook pro- ; 

h'l'i* - to h'* A Sh'o'f mm //./ M thud u ith thr J/nstif V'lf rriti thr | 
nrtointif lit thr t'h, ////,/ Drmnu'^trntrd, bf! JufuHttdf ' 

Proof from Four hn\ , , f, ,, , ,i'o,,ifiiifihlr to amf intpoAurr, , 

ihnt. fvrr yr* iot'i h'> .1. nr t} o> .o f,., .Jdu hr 'ic,n7;. 'J7 h! lour rulitH | 

whiidi, ao'-or'Iing t" D-'i'. iii\ <aiiv to h** rioi,ii,ii»,ly applied i a i 
f.r l-r to »'tt,ihh'>li no* tin* pio- il.slitv ru»-o ly hut the, .ili'^olute rer- I 
luiiity of tii»j truth of (Jhii-iianjty imply tlii-bc that the i 


matter of fact Im? such as that meii^s outward senses, their eyes and 
ears, may be judges of it; (2) that it be doije jrublicly, in tlio fcuie 
of the world ; (3) that not only ]mblic monuments be kept up in 
memory of it, but some outward uetioiis bo peiformed ; (4) that 
such monuments and such actions or ohservaiiees bo instituted and 
do commence from the time that the matteT of fact was done. 
Other publientioiis of Leslie are 21ic Siuik'c in the Grass (1696), 
against tlio Quakers; A Short Mettuod W’/7/t </«.• t/co (1689) ; Tht 
Sociiiian Controvrrsff J)i{:afS'fcd (1697); The True potion of the 
Catholic Church (17o3); and Thr Caw Stated between the Church of 
Home and (he Churrh of Euy I and (1713). 

I^ESLTK, Charles IIoiieut (1794-1859), ono of the 
most pupLihir of Kiiglish .genre-puinturs, was born in 
London on the I9lh of October 1794. His parents were 
American, and when he was live years of age ho returned 
witli them to their native country. They settled in 
Philadelphia, where their son was educated and afterw’ards 
apirrenticed to a boukscller. He was, bow^ever, mainly 
intiMcsted in painting and the drama, and when Oeorgo 
Predeiick Cooke visited the city he executed a portrait of 
the {ictor, from rccullectioii of him on the stage, which wda 
considered a work of slcIi promise tjiat a fund w^as raised 
to enable the young artist to study in Europe. He left 
for J.oiidoii in LSI 1, bearing introductions which procured 
for him the frieiids'lii[) of WeM, Heecliey, Alls ton, Coleridge, 
ainl Wa.vhinglon Irving, and was admitted as a student of 
the Hoyal Academy', where he carried olf tw'o silver medals. 

At iirst, infUieiiecd by AVest and Fuseli, he essayed “ high 
arl,” and his earlit\sl im[)()rtaiit subject depicted Saul and 
the \Vitcli of Fndur ; but lie soiui discovered his true 
;il»titude and became a painter of cabinet- pictures, dealing, 
not like those of Wilkie, with the contemporary life that 
siirruuiided liirn, but with scents from the great mastera of 
fiction, from Shakespeare and Cervantes, Addison and 
Moliere, Swift. Sterne, Fielding, and Smollett. Of 
individual [mintings wc m.iy specify Sir Koger do Coverley 
going to Churcli, 1S19; May-day in the Time of Queen 
Flizabetli, lS2l ; Sancho Pan/a and the Duchess, 1824; 
Lnele Toby and tlie AVidow Wadiiiaii, 1831 ; La Matnda 
! nooiiiotirvy act iii. se. G, 184.3; and the Duke's Chaplain 
Knragcd leaving the Table, froku Don Quijcoley 1849. 
Many of his more important subjects exist in varying’?^*- 
rc pliai-s. He possessed u sympathetic imagination, which 
enabled him to enter freely into the spirit of the author 
win >111 he illiistialcd, a delicate perception for female 
beauty, an unfailing eye for character and its outward 
nianitc'-tation in face and figure, and a genial and sunny 
hcnst'.of humour, gubleJ by an instinctive refinement w'hich 
prtivcritt'd it fn.ni overstepping the bounds of good taste. 

In 1821 Leslie wa.s elected A.H.A., and five years later full 
ac.ideinician. In 1833 lie left for America to become 
teacliiT of drawing in the military academy' nt West Point, 
but the post proved an irksome one, and in some six 
months he i cl u rued to England, where he practised his 
profession with unfailing assiduity till his death on the 
oth of May 1859. 

Ill Mililitioii to liis skill :i8 an artist, Leslie was a n'ady and 
pku^anl writer liis Life of bis friend roiistahle, the landscape 
p'riiiifir, appi anil in 18 1.^ ami bis Handbook for Young PainterSy a 
vitlniiif i'iiiIkmI yiiig till' .substaiice of hi.s lectures as professor of 
p.outiij;,' to tin* Koyal Accleniy, in 184.Y In 1860 Tom Taylor 
• ililMil Ills A utohintjraph y and Tji'ttrrSy W’bitih eoritaiii interesting 
n minivrm-es of liis di.stiiigiiisbed friends mid coiiteiiiporuries. 

I.ESI.IK, Sue John «(176C- 1832), geometrician and 
|iliy.'icist, was Ixjrii of humble parentage at Largo, Fifeshir^ 
on April 10, 17GG, received his early education there and 
at Leven, and in hw thirteenth year, encouraged by 
friend.H who liad even then remarked his aptitude for 
inatlieniatical and physical Bcience, entered the university 
of St Andrew’s. On the completion of his arts course, he 
nominally studied divinity at Edinburgh until^ 1787 ; lu 
1788-89 he spent rather more than a year as private tutor 
in a Virginian family, and from 1790 till the close of 
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J792 ho held a similar appointment in Staffordshire, 
employing his spare time in experimental research and in 
preparing a translation of Ihiffon’s Natural lliatory of 
JHrdg, which was published in nine 8vo vols. in 1793, and 
brought him some money- For the next twelve years 
(passed chiefly in London ur at Fjargo, with an occasional 
visit to the Continent) he continued his ]»hysical studies, 
which rosiifted in numerous papers c(;ntributi;d by liiin to | 
Nich'ilson’s Phihmphiral Jotniia!^ and in the [lublication 
(1801) of tlio Kjrprritiicnftfl fntfuiry ntfn th-e Ntftn'f and 
Propagation of J!mt, a work^ wliicli gained for its author 
the Ruinford Medal of the Royal Society of London. In 
1805 he was elected to succeed Playfair in the chair of 
mathematics at .Kdinbiirgh, not, however, without viohmt 
though unsuccessful o[»position on tlie i)arL of a narrow- 
minded clerical party who acciisrd liini of luM-esy in some- 
thing he had said as to the 'Minsopiii^ticated notions of 
mankiiur* about the relation oi ennse ami ellcct. During 
his tenure of this chair he published two volumes (»f a 
Course of Mathematlrii— \\\i^ liiv,*-, entitled Pltmtiifa w* 
Geometry^ Gt'07iirtriral Analysis^ and Pf me Trigaiiniiutiy^ 
in 1809, and the seeDiid, ( iruno t t'h'^'d , /?/>•/ x, * 'nd (jien 

mHry of Carve Liaen^ in 1S:M ; the third volnnio, on 
“Descriptive fieonietry” and tin*. ‘‘'I'lu -ry of M»lids'* was 
never c.om[)leted. Witli rilVienei' to his iiivtuition (in 
1810) of a process of artificial cniigelation, he ])\iblished 
ill IS] 3 >1 Short Aeeat>nt oj l\.i pernatoif.^ mid J ti'^tr tenant < 
depending on the relaiionn of Air to /M/ ' and M(nsfare\ 
and ill elose e-oiuiexion with tlie siilijoet of tliis treaTHe he 
also w'rote a pa[»er on the lethiios.-opi*, whicli n[>peaied in 
1818 in the 'Cransartiq^is of flo^ laajid Soei^ty (f Edi idai rah. 
In 1819, on the death of Playfair, lie was promoted to tlie 
more congenial eluiir of natural philoMiphy, which he con- 
tinued to hold until his death, and in 1N23 he [Uiblished, 
chiefly for the use of Ids cla-s the first volume of his 
never-completed Element a if Xifnatl Plnlo,<ifphy. Le>lie’s 
main contributions to phy-^ic . \\< lo made by the help of 
the “differential thermometer/* an instrument vs hose inven- 
tion was contested with him by Doiiiit Riimford. Ry 
adapting to this instrument various ingenious de\ ices lie 
was enabled to employ it in a great variety of investiga- 
tions, connected especially w it h [»liotometry, liygroseopy, 
and the teiiiiieratnro of spM«c. In IMM.) he had been 
clecteil a corresponding member of tin* Ro\al In.^titute of 
Fran.’ii, the only distinction oi the kuul which he valued, 
and early in 1832 he was, on tin*, ncoiunn ndation of LonI 
Ohaneellor nrougham, cieatcd a knight <»f the (Juelphic 
order, lie died at Toates, a small property which he hod 
ac(piirLMl near Largo, on November 3 of the same \ear. 

LKSLEF, Thomas Kiivvaim) Di.iKrE(lS27-l88*J),ouc i»f 
the ablest and most original Lnglish economists of the 
present century, was born in the eminty of Wexford in (a> 
is believed) the year 1827. He w:is the seeoinl st>n of the 
Rev. Kdward Leslie, prebendary ol Droinorc, ami rector «*f 
Aniiahilt, in the county of Down. His family was of 
Scotch descent, but had been connected with Ireland since 
the reign of Charles L Amongst his ani'estors were that 
accomplished and energetic lavlatc, .lolni Leslie, bishop 
first of Ruplioe and afterwards of (loglier, who, when 
holding the former sec, oflered so stubborn a rcsi'^tance to 
the Cromwellian forces, and thr#bishop's son ('harles, tlie 
well-known non juror. Clitfc Leslie received his elemcntarv 
education from his father, who resided in Kiigland, though 
holding church proferiuent as well as possessing sonie 
landed property in Ireland ; by him he was taught TiUtin, 
Fireok, and Hebrew, at an unusually early age ; he was 
afterwards for a short time under the care of a clergvinan 
at Olapbam, and was then sent to King William’s (\>lleg' , 
in the Isle of Man, where he remained until, in 1842, being 
then only fifteen years of age, he entered Trinity College, 


Dublin. He was a distinguished student tliere, obtaining, 
besides other honours, a classical scholarship in 1817), and 
a senior moderatorship (gold medal) in mental and moral 
philosopliy at his degree examination in 1 8 10. He became 
a law' student at J Jncoln’s Inn, was for tw’o years a pupil in 
a conveyancer’s chambers In jjondon, and was called to 
the Fnglj.sh bar. Hut his attention was soon turned from 
the pursuit f legal [>ractice, for wliich he seems luiver to 
liave ha<l much inclination, l»y his appointment, in 18.33, 
to tJic [»nilcssorslii[t of juiis[uudence and political economy 
in s College, llella''t. The duties of this cliair 

ro<piiriiig only slnut to li eland in certain terms 

(»f each Near, In* conrinmd to reside ami prosecute his 
studies in London, , l-ecaiin a fie«iuent writer on 
econoniii* and soci.il rjin-st ons in e [)iiiK‘i[ial revirws .and 
other p* riinliral^. In s7(j )|,. (■ jt eted a nuinbi-r of his 
essav ^ adding se\(i;i ijcw om s into a volume entitled 
Lam! Sydi in< a m! I nd t lal E< ‘>ir ni y 'a' ! 1 1 hnn!^ Eniflandy 
anil i'itninoidal Cijiuifros. ,]. S. Mill gave a full account 
of the ei»nten(> of this work in a r in Eta t niyldl y 

lleeiea\ in wliicli In- [Momainc ‘d Lc-lii- to Inj “ om* ot the 
best living on applied [•olitic.il •conomy.'’ .Mill 

had smmlit lii^ .n’ljii dni iiii e n a J cadiiij his lii>t aiticle ill 
Marindlim''i May » a Ilf ; 1 adniiii-d lii-^ talciil'. and took 
ple.isurc in Ids .>ori(ty, ami treatfd Idin nitli a H‘-j'e(t and 
kindness wliiidi Lr-li always lirati fnllv ai kni»\\ Icd jcd. 

In th-' frn|Uent \i-il.s wliiili T.e-lie ma«le to ilie t 'on- 
tinent, espi*ciall\ to iJiTjinm and .«< niL oi ihc i' -- known 
districtsid l*riine(‘ ami l lLriiiaii\ , In- m cuj>ird liini-ell much 
in economic and s«»cial nl>-' r\ .ition, dmiving ihe i IIm ts ot 
the institntion> tind .svstmi ol hir * Idi h piovaikd in t.u’li 
regioig on til,* iiiatrrial and im-i.d onditioii ol it- inbabi- 
t lilts In tlds way lie g iim-l an xtin^ive ami a< curate 
a*i|naintanc(* with (.’(mtinentid inral eeoiioiny, ot wlinli lie 
made ext 'lii,t in simlvimj- panilbl plieiimiuni at 
litUiic. d’ih* accounts In* Liavi* ot tin* le'ifil- of |ii- <.!i>rr\.i- 
tions wt‘re among liis li ipjnist itidit-,; “mi om*/ - ,id Mill, 
“was abb* to write mur.ilivcs ot tmiign vmits tt once ^o 
instrnctivf and so intinc-ting. ’ In tlif-i* lmm-.o le 
made the arijinintanee ol seM r.il ili-t ii gni'ln ' pii-ons, 
armmg-t o liei^ of M. I.eoiict* de LaMigi' iiii’ \I. l-lmile 
dc laUelfVo. To the immi »i \ loiimr»r iI.lSc he 

atleiwaids piid a giacilnl ti in a l'i"gi:,{.li al .-ki tch 

(E'-)tio Idly rn n\ Id’biiiarN D > 1) ; ami otlie citi-e of 
hi" blc tln io exisird ]»et\M'in him ami M. d Lav.lcve i.la- 
tions of mnlual e-ljem and l•t‘ldial iiilim.nv 

'I'wo i>-a\.s of Leslii-'.v .ijipi.ind in \i*lnim linl 

under til n-|'ices of tin* (\d>doii ('Iiib. "j,,* on and 

»Sv"tom < I’lan (2il ei l^'/ni. ■i iitainiiig an i nest 

deloMce /-' j ftdf’ * nit - ami Ijii iiioir >1 A/ dile 

. tin* otln r on “ Financial li«ri-im ' (D-71). in 
vvhi'*li exhibited in dct.nl the ini[>cdimvnts to producliiui 
and »• mimiie .uising tioin imlinct taN.itim Many oilier 
ailich - Well* i-oiitribnled b\ him to n-Mcw tween 1877) 

am! 1 '7l', including sc\ci.d ills, m-siuns of • hivtory of 

j ■» c- and the imi\Limnt-ol \\:igr-in Fnro[)e, and .isketui 
ot lite in Auxergiu* in his hed manner ; the nn»st ini|M»itant 
of Them, however, related lo tin* phih I'pliical in* loil of 
p'.lili< il eeonoiiiv , not iblv a ineinm.iblc mewliicli a |•' ■lU•d 
in the hiil'lin ITnver-'itv ]k‘I iiidieal, If niailona. hi l>7!f 
the piovo.st am iiioi* tellows ot 'riinity (kdlege pi.i.oshfd 
tor liim ; volume in which number ol tiust* aitii* . s w, [,• 
rolleif«d nndir tin; title ot E.«ays in l\Jit,,‘fil a,i M-.m! 

n. 'riiL'se ami .some later es^,l^^, whn h gl ' « n - 
dav ‘c united with tliein, together with tl: • r 
vidutnc"' /.lln^l Sy.dfW.'^. form the es-riit'al i ir n i/nm 
of Leslit* to our eeniminii* literature. He I 1* .g enn- 
ft'iiiplated, ami Innl in part written, a lAigii.-h 

i ecom>mic and legal hi.stoiv, whiili add 1, b( liis 

I mih/nuni opa.s — a more substantial fruit of In genius uiid 
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hIs labours than anything ho has left to us. But the MS. 
of this treatise, after much pains had already been spCMit 
on it, was iinaccount?ibly lost at I^ancy in 1872 ; and, 
though he h^ped to be able speedily to reproduce the 
missing portion and finlsli the work, it is feared that but a 
small ]>art of it, if any, has been left in a state tit fur 
publiLMtion. What the nature of it w(»uld have been may 
be gathered from an esciy on tlie “History and Future uf 
Prolit” in the F^>rtn\nhihj AV/vV/e for November ISSl, 
which is believed to have been in substance an extmet 
from it. 

That ho was ai»]e to do so mueh may well be a subject of 
wonder when it is known that his labours had long heeii 
impeded by a painful anil depressing malady, fnuii ^^hieh 
he suffered severely at intervals, wliilst he never felt seeiira 
from its recuriing attacks. To fliis disease he in the enil 
succumbed at Belfast, wliither he had gnne to disiliarge 
his professorial duties, on the *J7th of January in 

the iifty-fiftli year of his age. 

\v«»rk iiv.iy distritsitovl iiii 4 lor two t 1 i.it of iipelii*'! 

politiiMl »M‘oni»inv, fuel tioit ot’ abous^ioji on tho pliil«»sn|ihionl 
inotlioil of till' sfiiMii L*. Tin* Luiiil lua bcloii^oil ]>mii leally t*) 
tbe fonnor ili\ivion. Tlio aullior ]»rui‘iv»‘il tlo.* aii»l 

iinportaiico for tlo* .soruil wrlfare of both In-land and Kurland of 
what i’s callril “ tli»* land <|nrsti»»ii," and livatod it in tins vnlumo 
at onoti with breinlth of view and with si rieh varirty of illiistrativo 
detail. His giiieral ]»iirj»nso was to sliuw llisiL the ti*rritoiijil 
sy.steiiis of both oiuiiilries wore <<0 1'liouiilben'il with clcnn’iils yl b‘U<l.il 
origin SIS to b«. altogi tln-r unlit n d to siave the |»ui|»on. of .1 iiiodt-rn 
indiistriid S'M-i**ty. Tin* [loliev h** n'coininnnded is smniin d ii]» in 
the fulloMing list of rM|iiir(*!fn*nts, “a siiiii’le jun‘'|iiinl.'iie(M«*liiting 
to land, a l.iw of f^u.d int* ^taln sin’certsion, a prolii' ‘Oon of < ntail, 
a legal s«s*'iiity for t«*n‘.mts’ inipi<»v»'nn*nts, an o’u-n legist ratmn <if 
title find tiMn>f<T, and a i nn^idcrahle iiutmIm i of pt‘'i'..mt |>i<'{H*itii s.’’ 
The Volume is lull of pr.i('ti<*:il good si-hm*, ami • \liibits .1 thoiongh 
knowledge of honio nnd foi<‘ign i'*iiltiu:il fonoiny; and in the 
liandling of the siii>j'‘< r is < \*‘ii\\ln re shown tlie .s|noitil po\\«r 
wliieli its author d of making wh.it In* urot'* iiiteif.sting as 

well iis instr.n tive. The uav in Mlin li s»o..i,,us oh-nvuiion and 
shrewd eomnient are lain'.tantly intej iiiiiigicd in tile discussion not 
seldom remimU in of Adjim Sniith. \\I)o>»* inaiiinT was more con- 
genial to than llni ab^ti n‘t ami and of Ricanio. 

But what, more than iin\ thing cIm*, m.uk'i l im .111 oiigiiial 
thinker, and givi*s him a j»!a( .* apait among conti mjiorary ecuiio- 
mists, is his expo-ition .ind deH me of the hi''toii»al melhoil in 
polith’fil ceornnny. Itoih at Imiiio jind abrool there has for some 
time e.\i-^tcd a jiiofound .md glowing di‘'sati^i.i( tion witli tin* iiietliod 
and many of th** do- nines ot the hitlnsto dominant si-hoo], \shieh, 
it is allegeil, under u *' fietitious coni]»h i» m 'i', s\ mmetry, and exact- 
iie».s ’* disguises 11 real hollowm s-, .-m I lii-eonl.iin e with faet. It is 
urged that the altem])t to di-ilrii e iln* c. (inomi<* ]iln-nom»*na of ;i 
SOeiL'ty from tlie .so-c-illed nnixer-al priii*i]il« of “the dedre of 
Wealth ” is illusory, and that tin v 1 aruj'-t he Iruitfiilly studied npait 
from the general social condltion-i an. I hi-torie ib \(‘loprni*nt <»f uhicli 
tiny' are tlie outcome. < >f thi'. ni.o . hm nt of tljuiiglit ijesiie was 
the principal icpirsent.-Uive, if not tin* • igiiiator, in England. 
There is 110 doiiht, for lie lias liiriii' If pki-e. it on recoiil, that tin* 
first inflmnice whi< li impelb-.l him in ti c dl -1 ti-.u r>f i]i»» historical 
method w.is tli.it of Sir H»'iii v .Maine, iiy w .0 c ji*r‘-on.iI te;n hing 
of juri-^prud' iJ'‘e, as well as by llie ex.imj.le ,t hi-^ wiiiings, he was 
li.l “to look at the pn ->ent economic stnietuie out .-fate ,f society 
as tlie result of a long evolution.” 'I'he >!mly of fho'- (Icirnaii 
tvon-imi'.M who iep»e‘-» nt f-imil.ir teridt rn fi " ilonhih-.^s lonliimcd 
him Hi tie jicw Ime of thonglit on i\hieh lie li.id ( iitejeil, tlnuigh he 
doe, not -‘t ni t.j h ive lie* ij fiii'ther iii'lclited to .iny r»t them except, 
peril i|.-. in -.one* --m.i 11 degree to Koselirr. And tin* wnting-, of 
Comte, whose “ ] <1 • 1 igiou -i gi'uins,” as » xliihitcil in the Hnlusnirhic 
Pn.dti he ,i Iron- d and pfoe.’.'iimed, though he did not iieei pt his 
hyste.m .1-, ;t wii'il-. ha'.e pow ei fiiily' eo-operaled to form in him 

the habit of r* e.-on.nnii. «< iem-»i as only a single Inaui h (;f 

HOeioIogy, \vh:' 'a '!.• iI I alw i vs be kept in f Iov.i relation to the otln i 
The earliest wCt'iig i. . r h I.e^Iie's revolt figainst tin c.alled 
‘ortiiodox school ill t sjctlv rij))e ;irs i'l ]t‘]H J’Jssiti/ ttn wliieh 

W’fW lir.st publishe l in 1 -»>, .md was reprixluced as an appendix to 
the volume on T'aho In tlii-., aft»r ex})o*,ing the inanity 

of the theory of the w.tge-lnii-l, aiel -how'ingthe utter want ufngiec- 
ment between its re.inits;in'! the ol.seived phi*iiorriena, he eotielndes 
by deeptring that “ political e- onomy fniist bo content to take rank 
«is an inductive, in.stead id a fciii ly deductive science,” and that, by 
fills change of character, “ it uill gain in utility, interest, and real 
truth far more than a full « '»rii}n u-*atioii fm thu forfeituie of n 
.tjetitious title to mathematical exactness and certainty.” But it in 


in the essays collected in tho volume of 1879 that his attitude in 
relation to the question of niethda U most, decisively marked. In. 
one of these, on “tho political economy of Adam Smith,” he ^ 
exhibits in a very interesting way tho co-existcnce iu the Wealth of ^ 
Nations of historical-inductive investigation in the manner of * 
Montesipiiou with a priori speculation founded on theologlco* '> 
metaphysical Imses, and points out the error of ignoring the fomior ■ 
cleiiiont, which is the really chnracteristic featiira of Smith’s social 
phiIoso]»hy, and places liiin in strong contrast witli »his soi-disant 
followci-s of the school of Kicardo. Tne ossay, however, which con- ■ 
tains the most brilliiint polctnie agtiinst the “orthodox” school, as 
well as the mo.st luininoii.s account; and tho most powerful vindica- . 
tii»u of the new direction, was that of which we liavo above spoken 
as having first appean'd in Ilcrmathena, It may bo recommended 
ns .snpi»lying the bc.st extant presentation of ono of the two con* 
lending view's of economic im’tliod. On this essay mainly rests the 
chiiin of Leslie lo be n gardetl as tlio founder and first liead of the 
English luslorical s. hmd of jiolitical economy. How far his opinions 
on the philosophical eoiisiiiutioii of tbe scicnce.aro destined to pre- 
vail must for tne remain doubtful. Those who share his 

views on that subject, icg.ird the work he did, notwithstanding its 
misystematie character, as,in 3*'ality the most important done Lv 
any recent English economist. Hut even the warmest partisans (ft 
the older schoid arc ii .idy to acknowledge that he has done exeat-’ 
h*nt Service by insisting on a kind of inquiry, heretofore too inudh 
neglected, which is of tin* liicdicst interest and value, in whalev^ 
relation it may be, siippiwd to stand to {he e.stablishmcnt of ecov' 
noinic truth. The nicmheis of both groups alike reco|piize his grea^ 
learning, hi- i»atieiit .ind conscientious habits of invesUgation,^ 
ainl tin* large soi ial spirit in which lie treated the problems of his\ 
science. (J. K. I.) 

liKSSINO, rioTTiioLD Fi'iiratm (1729-1781), was born 
at Kuiiicnz, ill rp[)er JiUsatia, S^lXony, on the 22d of 
January 1729. He \v;is ilescended from Clemens Lessing, 
a Saxon clergyman, ulmsc name is found attached to an. 
ecTlesi5i.stie:il (lixuiriiciit of 1580. Lc.saing’8 father, Johann 
Oottfrieil, born in IdOJ, was the soAf Theophilus LesBin&V 
the burgomaster of Kanieiiz, who died at the age of eighty*,^] 
nine, when J.c.s'^ing was between six and seven years old;;" 
M the lime of Lessing s birth hks father was one of the , 
clergymen of Kamen/, wliorc, a few years afterwards, he 
became i»asti»r primarius, or head pastor. He was a man 
of liigh character, rather irascible, but earnest in ,.the' 
fulfilment of his pastoral duties, and universally beloved’, 
for his kindness to the poor. Throughout life be contlnued;^ 
the studies in theology and church history which ho had*' 
succe.ssfully begun at the university of Wittenberg, and. 
he made some reputation ns an original writer and as a 
translator of Tillutson. Uf the Frau Fastorin we do nob* 
know iniich except that slin was a faithful and affectionato 
wife and mother. Tliey had twelve children, of whom 
Lessing was the second who survived infancy. He seems 
to have been an exceedingly happy child, healthy and 
jilayfal, and already remarkable for his fondness for read- 
ing. After attending tlie J..atin school of Kftmonz, he was 
.sent in 17 H to the great school of St Afra at Meissen, 
whore he was maintained free of charge. Here he made 
hueh rapid progress in classical and mathematical study 
that, tow’ard.s the end of his career as a pupil, he was 
de.seribed by liie rector a.s “a steed that needed double 
fodder.” ^^^u k which wan oppressive to others, added the 
rector, was to Le.s.siijg “as light as a feather. He had 
the reputation of being one of the most aafeastie, but at 
the sarnu time ono of the most loyal and generous, boys in 
the school. In 174G he left St Afra’s and went to- the 
univiTsity of Leip^ic, nominally for the purpOBO of studying ' 
theology. I’o theology, ^However, he did not give the 
slightest attention. Under ProfessoK iChrist and Erneatl . 
he continued his classical studies, ana ue also attraded the 
' jdiilosophical disputatious presided oyer by his- friend 
Kiistner, a young professor of mathematics. EiOr ^nao 
time Lessing was shy and reti^iNl amid his now surrout^^ 
ings, but being of an eminently. social disposition he sojto 
became tired of this kind of lifOy and began to form friento;; 
among his fellow-studen]^ '.and otrove to n^uire fto 
manners of a free and polisned iw 
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principal friend was Weisse, who afterwards attained a 
.<,respectable position as a man' of letters. He also became 
^ intimate with Mylius, who was considerably older than 
hiraselfi and had made a certain mark as a literary and 
scientific writer. There was at this time in Leipsic an 
' excellent actress, Frau Neuber, who hud gathered around 
her a number of respectable players, and Lessing, in 
company 'With Weisso, was one of the most regular 
attenders at her theatre. At St Afra’s he had begun a 
comedy, Der Jungt Gekhrte^ and this he now completed. 
Frau Neuber immediately aceppted it, and it was received 
with much favour by the public of Leipsic. 

Alarmed by reports of what was supposed to be his 
dissolute life, the elder Lessing siiiinnoncd him to Kamenz, 
whore he remained for some months. He soon succeeded 
in overcoming the fears of his parents, \vli.> e Mowed him to 
return to Leipsic on condition that he uouKl devote hiniholf 
' to the study of medicine. Some vu'dical lectures he did 
'attend; but his ambition was to becunie a great draTiiatist, 
and as long as Frau,,Neubcr’s CMi;.p:ni v kept together he 
occupied himself almost exclusively witli the theatre, being 
frequently present at rehearsal during ♦]ie% day as well as 
at the performance in the evening. 

' In 1748 the company broke up, an«! Lessing, finding 
nothing to interest him in liei[).^i(‘, went tu Wittenberg, 
.and afterwards, towards the end of the year, to Berlin, 
where his friend Mylius had establisl .d liimself -as a 
joumalUt and man of scioiiae. In Blmuu Lessing now 
spent tliree years, maintaining himself chielly by literary 
work. He' translated two volumes of llollin’s history, 
wrote some of the best^cf his early plays, and, in association 
. with Mylius, started a periodical (which soon came to an 
end) for the discussion of matters comiected with the 
’ drama. H Early in 1751 ho aceepti d the oflice of literary 
; critic to the Voss Gazette^ and in this position he reviewed 
•some of the most important Oennaii and French l»ouks of 
'*‘the day, manifesting already to ^ome extent the leuriiing, 
judgment, and wit which were, to make him the greatest 
; critic of modern time?. Mis hither had been bitterly 
opposed to his scheme of life, and in 1751 urged him to 
complete his studies at the university of Wittenberg. i 
Feeling the need of further thought ami research, Le.s.siiig 
at last consented, and at the do- * of tlie year left Berlin. 
It IS worthy of note that ho had been brougbt into slight 
contact with Voltaire, for whom lie had tran.slated sumo 
documents relating to the 11 irsdi t ri al. Vol tuire’s secretary 
having lent him a volume of \\\i\ Sicrlr </*' Lnni.'i A'/T., 
which had not yet been published, lie took it w itli him to 
Wittenberg. This came to the ears of Voltaire, who 
assumed that Lessing intended to print either a pirated 
edition or an unauthorized translation. The atfair led to 
an angry correspondence, and was a Mibjeet of much talk 
. in Berlin. 

Lessing remained about a year in Wittenberg, where lie 
passed most of his time in the univeisity librnry, every 
volume in which, ho afterw^anls dedarod, had passed 
throngh his hands. Having takmi the degree of imister of 
arts, ho returned to Berlin, determined to make literature 
his profession ; and the next three years were among the 
busiest of hisdife. Besides translating for the booksellers, 
be issued several numbers of tho Bibdothvky 

njieriodical essentially the same as that which he had begun 
with Mylius. He also resumed his labours as critic to the 
Voss Gaseite, For many years the most inlluentiul writer 
tn Germany' hud been Qottsched, the Leipsic professor, 
who continually proclaimed the necessity of rigid adherence, 
in' the drama and in poetry, to French rules. In his 
attieles for the Voss Gazette, Leasing made it his principal 
object to ridicule the pretensions of Gottsched and his 
ftcbool| and in ^ abort time there was no writer of whom 


they were so much afraid. In 1754 he produced a deep 
iinprossioii by Vack Mecnm fur den Ilerrn Snin. 

Lani^ in which he exposed with bitter satire lounge’s 
errors in his popular transbdtion of Horace. During tlichc 
three years Lessing took a definite position in contemporary 
literature by Ls.suing, in six small volumes, those o^ his 
writings which he considered worthy of preservation. 
They included hi.sl\iics ainl epigrams, some of the latter 
being in Giinnan, others in Latin. !Most of his lyrics were 
written ill Leipsic, ami had silready a[»[»eared, during his 
lesiJence in Berlin, in a volume of Kleiiilfjkeltfu^ 
publi.shed without liis name. Although they do not, like 
(»V»(‘the/s lyrics, touch deei) source'^ of iiiilural feeling, they 
have the ineriL of b- ing bright, gay, and musical, bind some 
of them are still sung by ( Jerman students. The epigrams, 
many of wliicli were [u-oduced iu Wittenberg, are in the 
style of Malt ini, and give, evidence, like l.essing's critical 
writing.^, of a keen and biting uniour. Among hia 
collected writings then*, was also a reimirkable .series of 
A/V/c/v, ill which, for tlio fii>t time in (I>rman literature, 
some of the ivsidts of extensive learning wm-o presented 
in a ireit and vivid style. Kven more important, peihaps, 
w’ere the [nipers entitled ]\» in which ho undertook 

to vindicate tlie cliaraeter of \aiious \Miteis who had been 
inisnnderstoud by preceding generation.^. One of the best 
of these lidtnntjm is uii Horace, wlnun In? detVnils. against 
the crif.c.^ wlio charge him with sensuality and cowaidice. 
Ill another, almost c»iU.illy gooil, he .sliow.s that ( ardan, 
instead of being an atllei.^t, did full justice to the evidences 
for Christianity, as they were understood in his time, 
while he did rather le.vs than justice to other religions. 
Thi.s essay contains a powerful aigiunent in f.ivour of 
Mohammedanism, develojud fioiii the pnint of view of an 
intelligent bel-evi r in the l’ro[»liet. In addition to theso 
vaiieil contents, I.essing publi.-lied in the '‘ix volunu’s of 
his Mirijt'H lii.s early plays and SttuifiSfm. 

Of the forinir the chief are Ae G’»A/i/Vi , alruidy 

mentioned, Ihr Fnidnihfr, /Lf* .///d» //, ami .IZ/.n- *;////<. 
Although sinu'rioi* t > an}' other Ocrmaii eomeJies t»r(ulni‘ed 
at the same time, they cannot be said tt ie\eal a high 
dramatic faculty. In the arr.ingeiiient ol 1 ? ploU and the 
balancing ol Ids characters, Lessing follows t*loseIy the 
inetliuds of contenq^orary Fieiicli coiiRdy, and in the 
dialogue there is often a toa <.d>vioiis .sti.dning after elfect. 
Mis'? S^ir't written in 1755, marks a ^^ln^lly 

dillerent stage of bis development. It lias many faults 
both ill conception and in e.xeeulion, but it exercised a 
])o\\erful infiuenci» by indicating to tin* dramati.’*'ls of 
(ieruiany tluit material.^ for trageily are tij be found in the 
experiences of tirdimiry men and \Norm n.r' well iia bi those 
of “the great. ' Le.s.'ving altiibutcil mm h importjince to 
this prineiple, wldcli had been MiggL‘.''tLii to him ehii‘tly by 
the study of Uieliaidson, \\lu>so Olaris.-^a is almost exactly 
reprodiicetl in the lieroine of .l/r.s.'? Sampson, 

This tragedy, when reiuescidcil in Frank iort-on-the-Oder, 
was ri'ceised with .^o mueh applause that he resolved to 
devote himself tlie ilrama ; and in fulfilment of his 
de.sign lie .*^iulilenly quitted Berlin in tdetober 1755, ami 
went to Leipsic, wher' a good theatre had been lately 
cstabli.died. Huring hi^ seevuul residence in Berlin he had 
maile his name widely known, and he had setiiied .se\cial 
friends, whose atfectioii he retained during the n -t of 
ids life. The chief of these was Moses .Mendelssohn, in 
association with whom, in 1755, he wrote an admir.d ' 
treatise, /*•'/"' < 'b J/cf^ ///////.' /Zv/‘, tracing sli.iiqdy tie* li ies 
which sei»arate tlie poet from the philosopher Tlie Berlin 
Academy of Sciences had oil’erod a prize for th.* best, osiay 
!vn l\pes doctrine that “ Whatever is, i.s rigijr as com- 
! [lared witli the optimism of Leibnit/.. 'Hu* tre:Uise of the 
I two friends was written to show that there cannot be a 
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true comparison between a poetic ami a philosophic con- 
ception : atul they threw much light on the aims both of 
Leibnitz ami of Pope. Other Berlin friends of Lessing 
were Nirnlai, the bookseller, an»l liamler, the author of 
many well-known oilcs. He had also made the acquaint- 
ance i>f (ileirn, the I ialberstadt poet, ami Kwalcl Christian 
von Kleist, a Prus'^ian oHicin*, whose fine poem, A/* 
Fiiihlin'h hail won for him J/jssing's warm esteem. 

In I.eipsic, Lessing wa^^ a.^ked by Winkler, a wealthy 
young merchant, to accompany liiiii in a foreign tour, 
which WMs to last thre?' ^ears. As he olfered liberal terms, 
Les^iii'i consented : and I'arly in the s\immer of JToG they 
started for Englatnl. They did not, liowever, got ht yond 
Amsterdam, for after tlie onthreak t>f the Seven Years’ War 
they heinl that Winkler's liouse was occupied by the 
Prns.Niin commarnlant ; and lie deemed it neco-^sary to 
lia'Jteii haek. After some time Winkler was ntlemled 
by Lessing's intimacy witli certain Prussian otlleers, aiid 
suddenly announced to liiin that he must consider their 
engagement at an end. LeN>,ing demanded conqum-^ation, 
and in tlie end the eourts decided in his favour, hut not 
until the case had draggial on for about six year>. In the 
meantime it detained him in Lei|»>ic, and, as thero was 
little opportunity for earning money by literature in a city 
oCL*uple»l by foreign troops, lie went throiiiili a [»eriod of 
extreme liard--lnp. During tlio>e anxious months lie began 
the study of medi eval poetry, in whieh soinci inten -t had 
been awakened by the Swis^; sehcud of critics ; lie al>o 
translated several English writings, and worked ociM'^ion- 
allv’ for the /j/A//,,///, a [>ei ieidical edited by Xicolai. 
Fortunately lit} hud an o[)portiinity of develop: ng his 
friond-hip with Kleist, who hapi".M»d to bo statiomd 
in L'-ip-i'*. Klei''t, a man of tru]\ luroie tiunper, with 
the ^inqdieily of a child, was powei fully attracted by 
Lessing’s flank and mblo nature, and J.essirig loved him 
with an ardour which wa^ •‘XLite-d by no other friend, not 
even by Mendelssohn. Klei-t's ugiimuit being ordered 
?:o new tjuarter.s eaily in 17.'^, Le>sing decided not to 
remain i»'liind him, an«l, >ayiiig farewell tti his friend 
(w’ho wa-i m utallv woiurIliI in the following year at the 
battle ot Kunei 'd')i 1 >, lie iiturin d once moie to Berlin. 

Ifis tliii I reddem e ill Berlin w’a.'* made memorable by 
the Llfn' itthfn n f. ^ ‘A nf ( ijlical e->ays (wTitten in 

the f'*rm of h-ttir- to a wnunded olliem) on the ]>rincipal 
w’orks that had ai>p'‘"irMl -incp the beginning of the Somui 
V»* ir.->’ War. Tie* li'.-me was .-ngge^ted by Nicolai, by 
whom ihtj Ltff, rs wi i'* piibii.-li^d. d'lio^e written by 
Le-^^ing manife.sted fur liijli* r iiiti-llei Imil power than 
anvtliing ho had yet acnmq.li^liMi. Tliecritical priiiciple.s 
set foiih in the Lift niftn-fu j'r aic now' univer>ally 
P' ■ogiii/‘-d, blit they wero tli< n imw, and ev«*n at the 
pi.--ent day they soeni to derive ji«-li vitality from tin* 
loir.*, [ueoi-ion, and animation with wliich he express* s 
tli-m. He iii'i-ted e-prra.dly on the - ity of truth to 
,,'jtur‘j in tli“ ini iginativc pre'etitatl'ui ..f the facLs of life, 
an I in 'U.e letter In* boldly pioehiimed the .^npeiiority of 
Sh ik- peire to (’oiiicille, Jiacinf*, and \'olt.;irp. At the 
sai.j ' • h‘* inarkc-l the iminutabh; condition^ to which 

even *'11 rniNt .-nhinit in order to rmoe einliiiing 
synip»ih' . While in Berlin at thi.s time, la* eilited with 
liand'O’ i ' 1 etiuii from the writing-^ of J^ogin, a \igoM»U'» 
epigraMiu <•[ the 17th century, and introdur-ed to the 
(iL-rruin [/'.!» i-- /’//• Il'o/- S nf n In (deim. 

He 'olrniM'd th'- igour of the■^'• '-ongs^ but in .'-eMT.d 
privite Lfr.-r- }.[<.f‘4eil again-t the \eheniencu of the 
autaor’- [jatrioti -m putiiot i-m being a virtue wdiii-h, he 
tho iglp^ lir* coul 1 di vi.rv well without.’' In 17a!t lie 
pnidid) 'll /V///o^/.s', a jao^.- tragedy; and in the .same year* 
up{»eared a com[»lete collect jiiri f»f Lis fables, wdtli an essay 
on the e.ssential idea of the fable. The latter is one of liis 


best essays in criticism, defining with perfect lucidity what 
is meant by the action ” in works of imagination, and 
distinguishing the action of the fable on the one hand frqm 
that of the epic and the drama on the other. Ilis theory 
]>revented him from lending poetic interest to his own 
fables, but they surpass the works of all other German 
fabulists in the depth and variety of the moral truths which 
they are intended to enforce. 

Til 17G0, weary of incessant writing, and feeling that 
clningc c»f scene and work was necessary for his health, 
Jje.ssing went to Breshiu to apply for the post of secretary 
tn General Tauentzien, to whom Kleist had introduced him 
ill I.oip>ic. Tauentzien was not only a general in the 
Prussian army, but governor of I^reslau, and director of the 
mint. Tie w illingly granted the vacant office to Lessing, 
who retalneil it for more than four years. lie thus found 
himself in eirciiinstaiices wholly different from those to 
wdiieh be bnd been lihlierto iieeustorned. He o.ssociated 
ehieliy witli Prussian ollici rs, w’ent much into society, and 
became passionat'ely Laid of the gi^ming table, where ho 
played for such high stakes that even General Tauentzien 
(‘xpostulatcil wdli him. While, however, he ^cemed to be 
wasting liis energies, lie never lost sight of liis true goal. 
Ifo gradinlly collected a library of about 6000 volumes 
(wbiidi he was ultimately obliged to sell); and after the 
eoiulusinn of the Scvi u Years’ War in 1761^ he resumed 
niora entluisiastiriill y than ever the studies whieh had been 
partly interrupted, in inve.^tigating the early history of 
Cliiistiaiiily, be obtained a profound knowdedge of the 
fathers ; and a remarkable letter to Mendelssohn shows 
that 111 ' had penetrated more deeply than any con- 
tcnqiorarv thinker into the siginlicance of the philosophy 
of S[»iiioza. In 1761 he was ]n-o.strated by a severe illness, 
during which he re\iiiwed, in a rather sorrow'ful spirit, 
bis past life, and formed many serious resolutions for 
the future. Before ibis time be had worked hard at 
L*fnrot,}}^ and in fresh st»ring mornings ho had skotched in 
a garden tlio i>lan of Minna mn, Jlarnhehti, His parents 
wen* now' in exceedingly straitened»circumslances, and often 
a[»[»ealcd to him for aid. He n sponded generously to their 
demaiuLs, but they gri'ally overrated liis puw'cr to help 
them, u'. they assumed tliat he intended to remoin 
[lermancntly in General 'i'auentzion’.s service. Tn reality, 
he had ahvay.s regarded the. engagement as a temporary 
one, and in 1765 )io re.signcd his office, and left Breslau. 

Tt seemed not imin'obable that he might fiml a suitable 
a[)poiiitnient in Die.sden, but be was again compelled, much 
agiiu't bis will, to beeome a resident of Berlin, whither 
lit* went after a brief visit to Karni'iiz and l^eipsic. His 
friends exerted tbemse.lves to obtain for him the office of 
k* eperof the royal library, but Frederick bad not forgotten 
Le'^.sinL'^s quarnd with \^»ltaire, and declined to consider 
bis elaiins, all hough, about the tiiiici when I-*e»sing went to 
Br"*‘'laii, be bail eonlirnied bis election as a foreign member 
of tin* Ih-rlin Academy of Scii'iices, During the two years 
wbieli Lessing iiow' .spent in the l^rus.sian capital ho was 
rc^tk•^s and unhappy, yet it w'as during this poriod that he 
publi-hed tw'oof his greatest works — Laocomi in 1766, and 
Minna mn liarnlnlni in 1767. Laorooii ranks as a classic 
ijot only ill German but in b'uropean literature, and its 
style a lorn*, wliicb is as near perfection as anything Lessing 
ever wrote, would almost entitle it to this position. Hia 
central aim is to define by analysis tbp liniitations of poetry 
and the plastii; arts. Many of his conclusions havo^ been 
corrccteil and extended by later criticism ; but ho indicated 
iimrc decisively than any of his predecessors the fruitful 
principle that eacli art is subject to definite conditions, and 
that it can ai’complish great results only by limiting 
to its s[K;cial function. * The most valuable parts of the 
work arc those which relate to poetryi of which he had a 
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mucli moifi intimate knowledge than of sculpture and hitherto been excellent, gradually gave way. In 1775 he 
painiting. ilis exposition of the methods of Homer and travelled for nine months in Italy with Prince Li opold of 
Sophocles is especially suggestive, and he may be said to Brunswick ; and in the following year he married ICva 
have marked an epoch in the appreciation of these writers, Kiinig, the widow of a Hamburg merchant, with whom he 
and of Greek literature generally. He invariably starts bad been on terms of intimate friendship. She was in 
from the consideration of doctrines set forth by other every way. worthy of Lessing, and tljcir correspondence 
scholars (chiefly Winkolmann, Caylus, and Spence) ; but during his lonely years in Wolfenbiittel forms one of the 
be is never tiatisfied until he arrives at positive principles, most attractive elements of his biograjdiy. Their happiness 

and ho loads us tow’ards them gradually by the paths lie in each other was perfect, but it lasted only for a brief 

himself has trodden, glancing at many side issues by the period; in 1778 slie died in childbed. After her death 
way. He was unable in later years to conqdete his bcheine, l^cssiiig found <»ne of hi.*> i liief sources of consolation in the 
but even in its fragmentiry form, as (loethe testifies in love of his four step cliildien, to whom he, was tenderly 
}YithTheit und Dichtnnrfy Laocomi was welcomed with iittaclied. 

gratitude by the most active minds of the age. The power Meanwhile he had extended hi.^^ fame by i-cveral import- 
of Minna von Barnkchn was also immediately roeognized. ant writings. Soon after settling in \Vulfenbiittel he 
^*?hiH is, on the whole, the best of Ijossing’s purely dramatic found in tlie library an .incient manuseript, which proved 
vritings. The hero, Tclllu-im, is an adinirabKi stiuly of a to be a treatise of IIen*nLMriiis o! nrs no transubstaiitia 
manly and sensitive soldier, with soii.euliat exaggerated tion in reply to Lanfianc. I.csmm was ilms induced to 
ideas of conventional honour; an-I .\iiima, the henuiie, is j write an essay on Bereiigarius, \iiKiicating Lis character as 

one of the brightest and most attraetivo figures in tlie ' a serious and eon.-^i.steiil thinker. The essay was much 

dramatic literature of Germany. Tlie subordiii ite characters admired by the Iruding tl.euloguins of (leiiuany, and it 
are conceived with the same force and v’vidncs.s; and the i is, on the wdiole, the abh st and iiio t i/it'-n-.iiiiir of his 


plot, which ruHocts precisely the struggh s and aspirations 
of the period that immediately follow ei* the, hjc.ven Vears* 
War, is simply and naturally unfolded, his beaiititid ]day 
is V lined by the Germans, not oidy as a v. virk of art, but as 
one of the earliest and npjst striking mauifestations of the 
growing spirit of German lialionidity. 

Jrt 17G7 Lessing settled in IJainbiirg, w li^re lie had boeii 
invited to take part in the institution of a national theatre. 
The scheme jiromised well, ami, as he associated himself 
with Bode, a literary man whom he, respected, in starling 
a printing establishment, he hopt'd that lie might at last 
look forward to a peaceful and paosperous career. The 
theatre, how'ever, being mismanaged, was soon closed, 
while the printing establishment failtnl, and left behind it 
a heavy burden of debt. .Many of Lessing’s letters from 
Hamburg breathe almost a sp»lrir of di'>p»air, and towards the 
Olid of his residence there ho detorndm'd to ipuit Germany, | 
believing that in Italy he might find congenial labour that i 
would siilKco for his wants. Kveii in llamburg he made ! 
8plt3ndid contribution.s to enduTiug liLerature, the eliicf I 
being his Haiiihavffischv Dnniiatinyl*’. It consists of | 
criticisms of some of thfj plays rc[)n '^eiiled in tlie Hamburg 
theatre; but in these criticisms he otlers a complete tlieory | 
of the laws of draim\tic art. lii the main bis theory is that j 
of Aristotle, but it is maintained on indopiendent grounds i 
and applied in now ways. l?y this powerful work he 1 
delivered German dramatist.^ for ever fn»m the yoke of the | 
classic tragedy of France, and directed tlieiii to the (Leik ; 
dramatists and to Shakespeare as the pods wlio have j 
opiened most truly tho fountains of tragic feeling. Anotlier | 
result of his labours in llamburg was the Autitfuorisrh*^ j 
Brwfey a scries of masterly letters in answ’er to Klotz, a 1 
pedantic writer who, after llattering I.essing, had attacked 
him, and sought to estiiblisli a kind of intelleetiial ilospofism \ 
by means of critical joiirmils whii li he directly or indirectly I 
controlled. In connexion with tliis controversy, Lessing I 
WTote his brilliant little treatise, HVc tffr Alfoi dui Tod I 
gehUdHy contrasting tho median al lepuesentalion of death 
as a skeleton with tho Greek con 5 ;eption of death as the 
twin-brother of sleep. 

Instead of going to Italy as he intended, Lessing 
accepted, in 1770,. tho office of librarian at Wolfenbiittel, 
a post which was offered to him by tho lieredilary- pirince 
of Brunswick. In this position ho pa.«?sed his remaining 
years. For a time ho was not unhajipy, but by and by he 
render<^d miserable by his inability to piay the debts 
Jrhich he had contracted in Hamburg. He missed, too, 
the society of his friond.s and his health, which had 


I luttunym. In 1771 lie p»nbjislied \\\^ /• i stn uf,’ Anmrrk- 

I vnyva itber dan tnnt, vnd ttulyr thr rm nf h 

1 lydyninmatinf* work W'liirh Herder de^'iibid as 

; “ itself an ep»igrain.” I. f.-s ‘king’s theory of the origin of the 

i e[»igi*iim is Sfunnwhat lancitul, but n** otlicr ciiti<’ has 
j offered s. many ptitgiiant hints a.-, to tlio law.^ oi i piigrain- 
: inatie verse, or deiended with so mueli force anti ingenuity 
i the cha/acter i»f Mtutial. In 177’J lovers of tlie drama 
j were delighted by tin* uppnaraiiee (*f Ehuiio a 

I tragedy which he lead hegiin m;my>ears befoie in i,L‘ip).vir. 
The Mibjeet was snize‘‘"'ted b} the iJonmn legend <»f 
Virginia, but the seem* i.- laid in an Italian ci>urt, and tlie, 
wliolc pilay ‘•oneeived in acconhinee wdlli the modern 
.sp»iiit. Its delect is that its tragie cnnchi^ioii does unt 
seem to be ab.soIutely inevitahle. but tin re is Ingh 
imaginali\e power in the diaraetrr nf ||k- piince of 
Guastalla and in that of .Marinelli, hi.s i li.miberlain, win 
wca\es tlie intrigue fiorn whieh Lniiha lu iloath. 

I'he diction of Euidio (udoft* at oiu‘n n fined and 
\igoroii.s, and there are sccne.s in whieli M-mi' nf tin ileepiest 
]>a''>ions hiiinun nature are .‘^oiimlod with puiftet ;irt. 
Having eompdoted Tmdio fidloftt, (u-iiip-ied Inm- 

srlf for sonit' vvars ;dnn*st y w ith llir tl‘e,.isureS 

of the Wolknbiittel libraiy. Tlie re.'-iiU.'? ot his ieM‘an*hes 
(sv»mL* of tln-in of liigli value) lie eiiihodied in a series of 
volumes, f/or/itr/ifr tmd L^h tin- tii^t lu ing issued 

in I77.’», till' la.'d in the sear of his death. 

The eoiuhuling ]>criod of Le>sing> life wa-^ devoted 
ehii'lly to theological eonlroveivv. |{eiinarns, professor of 
Oiiental languages in Hamburg, who lomnnnuKd general 
vospeet as a scholar and iLinkir. wr«4(* a book entitled 

i.dt r Srltuf ^rkn l't J or do ft rtio Hjfiyt n Ytrthnr 

dfittf'i. The standp'oint of Heiniarus was that of the 
Knglidi dii-^t.-, and lie in\est]gati d, without hesitation, the 
c\idenee tor the iniiiiele-* recorded in the Bible. The 
iii.iniis'-ript of this work, after tho author's death in 17b7, 
was eiitiikted by liis daughter. Blise Beimarus, to ' dug, 
will) pwibhslied extr.iets Iroin it in liis Xnr nod 

ldhrnUn\ in 1771 7S. These extr.iets, the authoiship* of 
whieh was n.»t puddiely avowed, were known as tin 
“ Wolfenbiittel Fragments.” They created pirofoimd evcite- 
iiient among orthodnx t]n‘(»logians, and evoked many renlies, 
in wliich Lessing w.is bitterly condemned f»)r lia\ii'g issiie * 
WTitingsof so dangerous a tendency. Lessin- d* Iighied at 
all times in die <tir of combat, and proiuued ii' oth s a full 
and vigorous defence. His iiu>st fonnidablo as.- .li nu was 
Pastor doe ze, of Hamburg, a sincere and earnest i.n ologian, 
but utterly uiiscrupmlous In his choiee of wi-uoui^ ‘igaiiist ’ 

XIV. — 
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an opponent To him, therefore, Lessiiig^ addressed his 
most elaborate answers , — Eiixt ParaM^ Axiimoista} Atym 
letters with the title ArUi-Ooeze^ and two pamphlets in 
reply to an inquiry by Ooeze as to what Lessing meant by 
Christianity. These papers are nSt only full of thought 
and learning ; they are written with a grace, vivacity, and 
energy that make them hardly less interesting to»day than 
they were to Lessing’s contemporaries. He does not 
undertake to defend the conchisions of Reimarus; his 
immediate object is to claim the right of free criticism in 
regard even to the highest subjects of human thought. 
The argument on which he chiefly relies is that the Bible 
cannot be considered necessary to a belief in Christianity, 
since Christianity was a living and conquering power before 
the New Testament in its present form was recognized by 
the cluirch. The true evidence for what is essential in 
Christianity, he contends, is its adaptation to the wants of 
human nature ; hence the religious spirit is undisturbed by 
the speculations and researches of the boldest thinkers. 
The eflf^ect of this controversy was to secure wider freedom 
for writers on theology, and to suggest new problems 
regarding the growth of Christianity, tlie formation of the 
canon, and the essence of religion. On one subject, the 
origin of the gospels, Lessing poured a flood of fresh light 
in a treatise, published after his death, presenting New 
Hypothesis concerning the Evangelists, regarded as merely 
human writers.” The Brunswick Government Inuing, in 
deference to the consistory, confiscated the ‘‘ Fraginents” 
and ordered Les.sing to discontinue the controversy, he 
resolved, as he wrote to Elise lleimarus, to “try whether 
they would let him preach undisturbed from L\< old pult»it, 
the stage.” In Xafhan der written in the winter of 

1778-79, ho gave poetic form to the ideas which he had 
already develo[)cd in prose. Its governing conception is 
that noble character may be associated with the most 
diverse creeds, and that there can, therefore, be no good 
reason why the holders of one set of religious principles 
should not tolerate those who maintain wholly diflerent 
doctrines. This element of Xitthan Wt'lse receives .so 
much attention from its critics that many of them overh»ok 
the high artistic ([ualitie.s of the work. As a play it has 
serious imperfections, but as a dramatic poem it is one of 
the finest creations of the 18th century. 'J'he characters 
posse.ss true vitality, and several passages (including, of 
course, the famous p^issagc setting forth the parable of the 
three rings) have both the depth and the spontaneity which 
are the unmistakaWe notes of genius. In 1780 appeared 
Die Erzitdiung MmsrhruiftxrhhrhiSy the first half of 
which he had published in 1777 with one of the “Frag- 
ments.” This work, conqjosed of a hundred brief 
paragraphs, was the last, and is, perhajjs, the most 
suggestive, of Lessing’s \s ritiiigs. Tlio (luctrine on which its 
argument is based is that no dogmatic creed can be 
regarded as final, but that every historical religion has 
]ilayed a great part in the development of the spiritual life 
of mankind. Lessing also maintains that hist(»ry reveals 
a definite law of progre.ss, and that occa.sional retrogrc.ssion 
may be iiece'.^ary for the advance of the world towards its 
ultimate gfiul. Thest*. irleas afterwards became familiar, 
but they offered a striking contra.Ht to the principles both 
of orthodox and of .scef^tical writers in Lessing’s day, and 
gave a whdly new direction to religious philo.sopliy. 
Another w rk f*f L*.-isinL'’s last years, Ernst und Falk 
(a series of live tlialoLoies, of wliicli the first three were 
published in 1777, tlic la.^t two in 1780), also indicated in 
a fascinating style rnnny new |»oint.s of view. Ite nominal 
subject is freefna.^onry, but its real aim is to plead for a 
humane and cbaritable .spirit in opposition to a narrow 
, patriotism, an extravagant respect for rank, and exclusive 
devotion to any particular church. 


Leasing^ theological . dpmions^ exposed him 
petty persecution^ and be was . in alm^t constant 
for money. Nothing, boweveri broke his manly ;aiw ' 
generous spirit To the end he was always ready to hel^^i 
those who appealed to him for aid, and he devoted 
self with growing ardour to the search for truth:'!; Ha, 
formed many new plans of work, ‘but in the cotirsb .ot/ 
1780 it became evident to his friends that,. he wotdil^ 
not bo able much longer to contiuae.^iB labours. j .Hii;;: 
health had been undermined by excessive .work an%^ 
anxiety, and after a short illness he died at Brunswick 
the 22d of January 1781. ' . 

lie was rather above the middle height, and during tbs 
greater part of his life maintained an appearance of Vigour 
and elasticity. Luther himself was not of a more fearless 
and inde[)endent character. In an age when men' of letters 
were fond of grouping themselves in sects ,and coteriei^, 
Lessing pursued his own way, unmoved by clamour, and ' 
indifferent to popular favour. Yet no man was ever iQOEei 
warmly loved by friends, and ho had the .satisfaction bf 
knowing that the younger goneratioU of writers looked 4p '! 
to him with confidence and reverence. Jacobi wish^ 
for many years to make his acquaintance, but 
deterred from addressing hio), as he explained .to 
Lessing, by a profound consciousness of the difference^ 
between himself and one whom he regarded as'^a kiui^;!, 
among minds.” “ Wo lose muc)^ much in him,” wi^!.| 
Goethe after Le.ssing’s death, “more than we think” 
may b(i questioned whether there is any other writer 
whom the Germans owe a deeper debt of gratitude,^; ;|[6;r. 
was .succeeded by poets und philosophers who for* a"*' 
gave Germany the first place in the intellectual life of '.^thfi^ 
world, and it was l^ossing, as they themselves acknowIed^lS^^ 
who prepared the way fi>r their achievements. Withou^' 
attaching himself to any particular system of phiIo8ophical[|, 
doctrine, he fought incessantly against error, and in regard;' 
to art, poetry, the drama, and religion, suggested ideiia\ 
which kindled the enthusiasm of aspiring mind^'.,aw ^ 
stimulated their liigluist energies. While his woirkf!.Wi^' 
thus effective in its own day, it lias lost little of ite 
for later ages. His great dramas have, imagiuatiwl . 
qualities which appeal to every generation, audi au./UUr . 
fading charm is conferred on his critical and 


writings by the power and classical purity of hU stylOi^i s v; 

Tli«^ tirst edition of his collected works appeared, in 
1771-U4. A ciitiral dlitioii by Luchmann, in 18 voIb., 
ill ].'id8-40, and Uiis o<lit{on was revised, with additions, 
zahii ill 1853- 57. In 1868 -77 Lussing’s works, edited by •eyenn'^ 
troinpctrnt 8«'hol.ary, wrn? publishcil in 20 vola b^ 'Hempeli 
tlicru U jm illustmtcil edition in 8 vols. (Grote, *187Mo). ■ Sei^rf 
Lt’sxinf/s Lchcn, 17J>3, by Karl G. Lessing (his brother); Jjanselj 
(/. K. Lfimmjf seia Lrhe.n und seine IVerke^ 1850 (completed by 
Gulinuu-r, 1853-54); Stahr, G. E. Lessinff, Hilk ‘ 

Wt rkr, 1.S59 ; II. Diintzor, Ixmntfs Lehen^ 1882 ;'and in Eugliwir ^ ■ 
J. Lr^sinyf 1877, und 11, Zimmem, OiUihxM 
1878. ’ '*> ,(J-SI.).;4 

L’ESTRANOE,.Sir RoaEB(1616-17!tf4'piiin( 
pamphleteer on the royalist and courts' 

Restoration epoch, but principally rendUtL , , 

Kngli.sh man of letters of a ny distinction whtifliadejouKuali^ 
a profession, was born at Hum i|mton 
17, IGlfi. In 1644, during the civiL^,^*^ 
conspiracy to seize tnCiJown of Lynn 
circumstances which led to his being j 
OH a spy. The sentence, bow8V6r^j^wtt 
after four years^ imprisonment in 
the Continent. He was axdadw 
Indemnity, but in 1653 waa^pajtSoj^ 
his personal soUcitation, ' 

Restoration, when after 
mgs were acknowl 


aa the4rf$^. 





the press. 
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might be expected from a zealoua oavaGer. 
He made himself Notorious, not 'merely. b|^ the severity of 
his literary censorshipi but by his vigilance in the suppres- 
sion of 'Clandestine printing. The inconsistency of this 
eourse with his actions and professions when himself opposed 
to the party in power naturally aggravated the unpopularity 
inevitaUy attaching to his office. Few men have been 
^niore heartily abused than L’Estrange, and it is undoubtedly 
that the rigto of free speaking and printing, the 
indispensable conditions of civil and religious liberty, have 
• seldom had a more determined or more dangerous opponent. 
At the same time, there is no* ground fur (piestioning his 
integrity, and he was probably no more intolerant than 
any similar official of any Grovernment in that day, inspired 
by an equal strength of conviction, would have been in his 
place. ' The representation of him in (Grant’s History of 
the Ifewepaper Press as a mere political liircb'»ig is entirely 
contrary to truth. He was a militant loyalist, who used 
thc^'pen as he bad been wont to use the sword, and proved 
his zeal for his party by the product^’mi of a mass of 
pamphlet literature, dbove the orilin-ary stcoidard of the 
time in ability, and quite on a par with it in virulence and 
coarseness. These productions still possess an historical 
value, but their titles are nut worth enumerating here. 
His memory is more honourably presu vrd by his cju- 
;! nezion.; as an author with the jnnrnali.sm w iiich as a licenser 
laboured to cripple raid emasculate. In hc.conu 

^nced the publication of The PMlc fub 'fh/ntrrr ami thr 
succeeded in February 11)05 by The Loiulon Oa.nte, 
aot^to be confounded with the otlici.il journal still existing, 
which appeared for the first time at the close of that year, 
and was at first printed at Oxford. In 1071) he established 
The Ohservator, a journal specially <lesigiu‘d to vindicate 
the court from the charge of a secret inclination to popery. 
This line of political controversy, and it may be ho[»cd 
some natural humanity and good sense as well, obliged 
; hini to discredit the Popish Plot, and he manfidly resisted 
^the delnsion by whicb ninny wi'^cr and better men w’cro 
away. The suspicion he thus incurred was increased 
conversion of his <hiiighter to liumunism, but there 
JjteemS'.no reason to question the sincerity of his own 
^attachment to the Church of England. In Ibs? he gave 
a .'further proof of independence by tliscontinuing The 
Otssrvaior from his* unwillingnc^^ to advocate James II. ’s 
';£di6t of Toleration, although he had pn^viously gone all 
'Imilgths.' in support of the measmesof the court. The 
Bevolution cost him his office us licenser, and the remainder 
hift ‘his life was spent in obscurity, lie died in 1701. 
I/Estrange’s place is rather in history than in literature. 
The importance of tho part he played as licenser would be 
more exactly known if it could be more accurately 
ascertained how much literature ho may have been the 
means of suppressing. The post lie held so long was in 
itself an unmitigated mischief, but at the same time an 
evil which mpvi of all parties, with the rare excet)tioii of 
' men so far in Advance of their time ns Milton, then deemed 
necessary; and no obloquy should attach to L’ Estrange for 
having dischaiged its functions with zeal and efficiency. 
As a pamphleteer he is but slightly above mediocrity, and 
he labours und^r a special imputation of having contributed 
to corrupt his native language ^ The same charge is 
brought- againf^" journalists in all ages, and there arc 
obvJons^Maons 'Why it should be true to a certain extent. 
The piaetice of daily writing for tho press is undoubtedly 
one, of thf numerous forces which tend to wear dirwn and 
degradOjis bmgimgOi \>VLt it also keeps the diction of tho 
clitweB in contact with the speech of the people, 
ftod pjfeyentl the absolute divorce between them which 
Aeemi|*;^tb existed in ancient times. It is to 
; among the agitations of a busy 


political life he should have found time for much purely 
literary work as a translator of Josephus, Cicerr), Seneca, 
Quevedo, and other standard authors. (n. a.) 

LESUEUll, Jkan Fkan<;ois (1763-1837), was born near 
Abbeville in 17G3, and studied music under Roze at the 
college of Amiens. Appointed choirmaster of a churcili in 
Paris in 1781, he completed his musical education under 
Suechini. In 178G Liisiiciir obtained by open competition 
the musical directorship of Notre- Dame, where he gave 
successful performances of sacrea music with a full 
orchestra. This place he resigned in 1788; and, after a 
retirement of five years in a fritnul^s country hou.se, ho 
produced La Caverfie and two other operas at tho theatre 
Feydeau in I'aris. At tlic! foundation of the Paris Con- 
servatoire (171)5) Lesiieiir was ap»)ointe(l one of its 
inspectors of studies, but was jliMnisved in 180!i, owing 
to his disagn‘emL‘nts with Mebul. On the recommendation 
of Paisiello, Lesueur succeeded this celebrated composer os 
Afa^stro ill rappella to N.'i[>oleon, and pnxluced (1801) hia 
Ossiath at the Opera, lie also composed for tlie emperoFs 
coronation a mass and a Te Deum. Lmiis Will., who 
had retained Lesueur in his court, appointed him (1818) 
professor of composition at the Conservatoire; and at this 
institution he had, among many other piqdls, Hector 
Berlioz, Ambroise Hiomas, Picsuzzi, and Coiinod. He 
died October G, 1837. Lesuciu* composed eight operas 
and scv*'nd masses, and other sacred music. All his works 
are w’ritK n in a slyhi of rigruuiis simplicity ; and to tlii-s 
may be ascribed their want of popularity at the present 
t*me. 

LETHE {\yOi], oblivion) is sometimes used as the 
namo of a river in the iiifeinal regions. It seems to have 
been an idea c*iirri;nt in the religion of the mysteries that 
there w'ere in the lower world two streams, one of memory 
and one of oblivion. Tho initi'ated were taught to distin- 
guish lH3tw'eon them, and directions for this purpose written 
on a gohl plate have been found in a tomb at J'etilia, buried 
doubtless with some initiated person. So bcsiile Ja‘badea, 
at the oracle of Trophonins, wliich w^as couiitid an entrance 
to the low'er world, the tw^o springs Mnemosyne and Lethe 
were shown. This thought begins to appear in literature 
in the end of the 5tli century n.c., wdien Aristophanes- 
(Frnys, ISO) speaks of the plain of Lethe. Tlato x.) 

emboilies the idea in one of his finest myths of the future- 
life. It is difficult to find any passage in the t'arlier writers 
showing acquaintance with this idea. Hesiod inake.^ Lethe- 
one of the ehildren of Eris, along with Toil, Hunger, Pains, 
kQ, ; but his meaning probably is that ingr.ilitude and 
forgetfulness spring from strife. In the epitaph on 
Anacreon attributed to Simonides, but reckoiieil by liergk 
spurious, the expression AyjOi}^ Sofim occurs ; but uven if 
the epigram be an early one it is not certain that the w^orda 
have any mythological sense. 

LETBOXNE, Jfvn A.ntojnk (1787 1818), French 
archioologist, was born at Paris on January 2, 1787. His 
father, a poor engraver, having chosen tho profession of an 
artist for him, sent him to the studio of David, but his own 
tastes drew him towards literature, and he became a student 
in the (a»lh'ge de France, where it is said he used to 
exercise his already strongly developed faculty of critical 
divination by correcting for his own amusement ohl and 
bad texts of (Lvek authors, afterwards comparing tho 
results lie liad thus obtained with tho latest and most 
approved odiru)ns. From 1810 to 1812 ho travelled in 
France, Swit'/.crland, and Italy, and on his return to l*a*.s 
published an Fsma ento/ue sur la topoynfjiftu Si,ror,,s€ 
(1812), dcsignetl to tducidate Thucydides; two years later 
appeared his hWhrrrhfft ijrotjraphvpxes f* liitirtts on tho 
l)e Memaira Orhis Terrse of Dicuil, along w ith a restored 
text, 1815 he w\a8 appointed by Governmenl to com^' 
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plate the translation of Strabo (1805-1819) which had 
been begun by Laporte-Dutheil, and in March 181 G ho 
was one of those who were admitted to the Academy 
of Inscriptions by royal ordinance, liaving previously con- 
tributed a Manoury “On the Metrical System of the 
Egyptians,’’ which had been crowned. Further promotion 
came r.ipnlly ; in 1S17 he was appointed director of the 
Kcolo des Chiirtes, in 1S19 inspector-general of the univer- 
sity, an I in 1S,31 professor of history in the College de 
France. This eliiir he exchanged in 1S3S for that of 
an h vology, ami in 1840 he succeeded Daunou as keeper 
of tlie national arcliives. Meanwhile he had pllbIi^hed, 
anioiig other works, f ifrncntlfs siir rertthntffoti 

</f>* nn>iniitits <//•< it ronntnits if snr la ludtur i/r /’or 
</r ratyi’Ht a rant la ilrrtairrrtr dr r Amhitjne (1817), 
rrhf\^ fKutr arrrlr a rhidnirr d' Ktjt/pir pendant la 
d'f/nnnrh >n lAs (Irtrs tf ties JiHiiittins (1823), and !Snr 
I'ortainr tj}' 0 '<pie dt's :tnliaipir}; pretend na cat/pflina 
(1837); by the last-n lined he linally ex[doded a fallacy 
wliicli hail iij» to that time vitiated the chronology of con- 
tein[»orary Eg\ j)t;»Iogists. Ilis Dijdonirs it rhartns de 
rOpiKpfe }[f'nivintilinnr snr jmja/rn.'i et anr vJiu were pub- 
li'jlied in 1S44. The most important w’ork of Lelronne is 
the Jur}n iJ dt‘'i ini^rripf'rmfi ijrfr,fHeii it lafines dr I' Eiippfey 
of which tile first volume appeared in 18-12, and the 
secoiitl in 1818. He died at Faris on December 1 I, 1818. 

LETTKE8 DF CACIIFT arc really A //a. s' ./asv.s-, that 
is, letters >eiled in .'^iich a way tint they ciinnot be * [ eneil 
without breaking the seal, ami which were oiiirinally 
always a<ldressed to indi\ [duals, in contradistinction to 
htfies patnit^Sy or letters pitent, beginning ‘ ' now ill men 
by these })re>ent<.” Leltres clu>es inteiferiiig with the 
adininisliMtion of ju>tioe or the libeity of the subject weie 
forbidden by numerous e«licts in the 1 ttli, 15th, and IGlli 
centuries and the term lettrcs de cicliet, as symmynioiis 
with lettres clo.'.es, is fir^t foiiml in the ordinance tif 
Orleans in 15G0. The etmveiiienco of .such a means to 
consign one’s i-neinies to pris )n was seen by Uiclielieu and 
Mazarin, who fi»ll<jWL‘d the ( biisc (loviMium-Mit in using them 
fre jiiently, des[>ite nuriierttU'. prote>t,ition.s uii the part of 
the pii'lemcnts, of which the iiio-t notable was when in 
1618 an ordinance was ivgi-steied that no man .shouhl be 
kept in jn’i^on three days willnnit interrogation. When 
once Loui^ XIV. Ind begun to rule, he made frerpieiit use 
of lettres de cacln-t both for state purposes and to control 
and dUorgiiiize his nobility, ami he boldly justified their 
use in an t'dict of 1705. Ihit the most marked justiliea- 
tion is ti» be found in tin* circular Ictff^r a ldre.ssed to the 
parlements of Fram-e in reply to protests igainst arbitrary 
imprl.-ioiiinent in 1759, in which the king .says that “he 
ii;-.» rvL*.s aibitiary orders in oilier words, lettres de cacliet 
■ — lor o.-. M-iion^ wh^Tein they may be necessary for the 
Ljood .ind the interests of families.’’ In this remark 
lie di-tiiigui-lo between the two ]iurposes for which .'-in li 
liMef'. weie gniiteil. He fii^t allege.s state reasons \>hy 
he 'll . a! 1 b.ive p iwer to arrest arbitrarily — a power no one 
wou! I d/jj\ to the executive on occasions of emergency, if 
Use 1 uiihr prij[..r n -«tri jtions. Se Muidly, he .say.s that 
they u : 5 ' ll 1 iij the interest of families, and here he 
ttMiclij. til' jf.'it viiijoe of tlieir inju.'tice and unpopularity. 
It wjs ih'* ‘Ml'; .111 f .r the king to sign a number of blank 
lettres de ♦. \Uiiei] Ids miiiisteis gave away to 

wlio.;V':r th -y ph-. * 1. Thus they oft ui fell into bands 
of people Wil l u ; 1 them to trnitify private hat(5 ; fathers 
ohtaiuMl them ;o:d ir,-"|tf.d tho names of their mujs, wives 
inserted the nani»'' <.i th. ir llU^ha!lds, opera dancers those 
of lovjrs who had -jiUHi'd thorn. 'I'he evil grew to such 
a ir-ight that d'nrg'.t .ind kanioiirnon ilc Malesherbes 
lelused to enter the iiiiui.'.try of Louis XVI. uiiIchh they 
might sec the conteutK of the ordera they countersigned, 


I and see the causes fur which men were to bo imprisoned.' 

I It is needless to say that when the cahiers of the primary 
I assemblies were prepared, to instruct the deputies to the 
states-gencrul in the wishes of their constituents, abolition 
of lettres de cachet was demanded in almost all the cahiers 
of the noblesse and tiem etat. The subject was men- 
tioned in the curly debates of the Constituent Assembly, but 
lettres de cachet were not formally abolished ‘till January 
i 15, 1 790, and on March 13 of the same year all imprisoned 
1 under them were ordered to be set at liberty. The great 
: authority for the history an(l injustice of lettre.s de cachet 
[ is Mirabeau’s Kminiries rimcerniug Lrilaes de Carhet and 
; State written in the dungeon at Vincennes into 

which his father had ihruwii him by a lettre de cachet. 
It is one of the ablest and most eloquent of his works, had 
' an immense circulation, and was translated into Engli.sh 
with a detlicatiou to the duke of Norfolk in 1788. See 
iiUu Mficicr’s 7\dilian.r lie Paris (ed. 1783), vol. vii. chap. 
588, and numerous stories in Linguet’s Bastille^ and 
especially in the PastiUe dintdie (1790). 

I J k]TTS. Sec 1 il TU I : \ \ I A N .s. 

LEUC.\1)L\. See S VNTA Maiiua. 

LEUCI PIH'S, the founder of Atomism in Greek 
pliilosoiihy, fiuuri.slied about the middle or latter half of the 
. nth century n.r. Almost nolliing is known of his life. 

His birthplace is variously given as Elea, Abdera, or 
Miletus, ft is disputed whethA' he left any writings. 

' Empedocles of Agrigentiim and Anax.igoras of Cluzomeuue 
were his eontemporaries, while Zeno tlie Eleatic is said to 
liave been his teacher. As pupil and associate ho had 
Democritus of Abdera, beside whose greater fame his own 
work has been thrown into the background. Thus 
Epieiiriis would not look upon him as a philosopher at all; 
Lucretius ignored him ; and he. is barely mentioned by 
Lange, the modern historian of materialism. But the 
ri'fereiices of ziristotle, as well as of later authorities, leave 
no doubt that the leading principles of the Atomic theory 
are due to him. He eluded the Eleatic criticism of 
pluialily and motimi by postulating the reality of that 
which is md, tin*, empty or .sj»ace. Empty space and atoms 
an\ lie held, the iiltimite constituents uf all things. The 
funner i^ infinite in magnitude ; the latter are infinite in 
number, imli visible, ami with only quantitative differences 
aiiiong'.t one. aiiuthcr. Nor is there any such thing as 
qualitative change ; but all growth and decay are merely 
the (’ompoundiiig and separation of atoms. The atoms are 
always in activity or motion, and all things happen of 
m cessity. Vorld.'^, infinite in number, are produced by 
the ntorus, variously sliaped and of different w'cight, falling 
in empty space and giving rise to an eddying motion by 
theii mutual iiiquict. In this w'ay worlds are being for 
ever [>1*0(1 need and again destroyed. In the notices of 
Leucippus handed down to us there arc additional traces 
of a cusniology, differing slightly from that of Democritus, 
and of a [isycholugy which identitied the soul with spherical 
atoms, and expl lined .sensation and thought by a change 
bruuglit about in it mechanically through the entrance of 
external imagtjs. 'i'he further development of the Atomic 
])liiio.',n[)hy was the work of Democritus. 

'S.M- Iiiu.r. L;i, If., /V /'///v. lih. i.x. t!. 6; Hitter iiml Preller, HUL 
, /'/>>/., pp. in .sy. ; Zcll. r, J^hd. d. Oricchen, 4th cd, i. 760 .vy. 

LEEK, or T.(u'.riiK i.a Ville, a village of Switzerland, 
at the Lead of a district in the canton of \alaiB, 15 miles 
by imH east of Sion, on the right bank of the Rhone. The 
population Ins increased from 1220 in 1870 to 1411 in 
1^80. ;\|jout 5 miles to the north, iu the valley of the 
Dala, at a heiglit of 4G42 foot above the sea, and over- 
shadowed by the immen.se cliffs of the Gemini, lie the Baths 
of licuk, Leukenbad, or Lotclie-les-Bains, a place of only 
650 permanent inhabitants, but largely frequented during 
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its brief Bummcr season by French, Swiss, and Italian 
visitors, attracted by tho hot mineral springs. These 
springs are twenty-two in number, and vary considerably 
in chemical composition and temperature. The hottest 
and strongest is the Lorenz spring, the water of which, 
registering 124° Fahr., lias to be allowed to cool over night 
before it is used. Tho patients remain for liours np to 
their netiks in the bath, talking, readiiig, and otherwise 
amusing themselves in the most sociable style, ilost of 
the hotels are open only from Juno to September. Tho 
little village has several times been destroyed by avalanches 
(1518, 1719, 1758), and a strong emhankinent has been 
erected on the eastern side to protect it from similar 
catastrophes, 

LEUTSCIIAU (Hungarian, Aor.sv* ; Latin, ] 

Slovakian, Levnna), capital of the (’is-Tisian county of 
Szcpcs, Hungary, and until 1876 a ro};il inv town, lies in 
an elevated position surruiiiKLil niountairis, and near 
the railway from Kassa (Kaschaii) to Odorberg, about 120 
miles north-east from^ Budapest, in 19 ’ i' N. lat , 20 Jo' 
K long. Leutsclmii is tho seat of lljo county administra- 
tion, and of a royal court of Jaw’, ainl lia, many lino oM 
buildings, of wdiich tho most inteiestii " is tin* cliurcli of 
St James, a Gothic striictino of tlio l .'ith ccntuiy, with 
richly carved altar, several monuments nul a celebiated 
organ erected in 1623, and long reputed tlie largest in 
Hungary. The cducalional establishments compr>i-«^ a 
royal upper gymnasium (founded 1520i. a state ut»pt‘r 
real school (1868), a collegiate institute for girls, and a 
Minorite convent. The soil of the surrounding country is 
generally stony and sandy, ami the climate froui (_)cti»ber : 
to April severe, but tho inhabitants iievertlieless succeed ; 
in raising barley, wheat, oats, llax, and a large quantity j 
of garden produce, especially beans and pease, which are ! 
considered the best in Hungary. Other sources of occu- | 
pation are mining, foresting, horse, sheep, and cattle , 
breeding, beo-keeping, and the t»re[»aration of wax, Jioney, ■ 
and mead, for wdiich last tin* town has h)ng been noted, j 
The number of beehives in ISSl wan seven hundred. In 
December 1881 the population was tPdOO, mostly (Jermans 
and Slovaks by nationality, ami Roman Catholics and 
Lutherans by creed. 

Founded hy Snxon cohmists in LtMitM-liaii had tiy the early 
part of the Itith century attaiiu'd a iM'siiion of on*at irhitivc inqiort- 
imce. in 1599 a eoiiflagnition laid tin* t^nator p.nt tif tlit* to\Nu ■ 
in aslios, ami during tin* 17tl> iTiitmy it >.ulhMvd irju-.itrdly at tlo- ' 
hands of the Transylvanian prim-i s johI Iradrrs. In 1840, at tin* 
time of tho rcvoliUiunary war, nearly half the houses were destroys d 
by tiro. 

LEVEN, Alexander Lesuk, Kxm. ok, one of the mo^t , 
distinguished soldiers of his time, was born about the close 
of tlie 16th century. He was dt\sccnded fixmi a younger 
son of the ancient Scottish family of Balqnhain. 11 is futlicr 
was George Leslie of Balgonie, commander of the castle 
of Blair, and his mother W'us Anne, duughtor of Stewart of 
Ballechin. At his first outset in life he acted as a volunteer 
in Lord Vere’s regiment in Holland, lighting with the 
Dutch against the encroachments of Spain, where he rose 
to the rank of captain. He then entered the service of 
Giistavus Adolphus of Sweden, and became Hold marshal. 
In 1628, when the town of Stralsiiml was besieged by 
Wallenstein, and reduced almost to the last extremity, the 
king of Sweden sent Leslie to take the command of the 
garrison, and he acted with such resolution that he obliged 
tho count to raise the siege. For this service medals were 
struck in bis honour. In 1630 be drove the imperialists 
out of the island of Biigen, and continued to serve with 
groat distinction in the Swedish armies till the troubles in 
Scotland brought him home. In 1639 he was invited by 
the Covenanters to take the command of their army. One 
of bis first exploits was to take the castle of Edinburgh by 


surprise, without the loss of a man. He commanded the 
Scottish army at Dunsc Law in May of that ye/ar, aiul in 
IGR) be invaded England, and defeated a thirty of ibo 
king^s troi)[>s at Newburn, which gave him posses.^ion (»f 
j Newcastle and other towns. At the treaty wdtli the king 
j at Ripon, Leslie was om^ of the commis^iolUTS of the pntilia- 
I ment, and tJiarles was so w’ell pleased with his behaviour 
j that he created him Lord Balgonie and Earl of I.eveii, by 
: patent dated 16 1 1. 

I After Nuppres.sing an iiisurreclion in freland in 1612, 
i lie was in 16Li {q)[)niht<Ml to tlu; roninnind of the »Sc(»ttish 
^ army sent to assist tin* pai liammluiy party against King 
^ Charles, but after the ex< i utmn f»f that prince he warmly 
; espoused the cause of his sou, and served as a V(»liinteer 
• against (’loriiwell at the nidoi tiinate battle of I.hmbar 
; in 16. )0. Next year, Il^^^e\L•r, n gatbeiing at Alyth id 
J An gns royalists, of whom Le.Nlie \\a> laio, was surpri-ed 
^ and (*:q»tured liy tlie troops of lleiieial Alonk, who was 
then besieging Dundee. 3 he earl with some dlht'rs was 
I sent to I^ondon and conHind in the Tower, where he 
i remained iiv'arc.erated for some tiun*, idl ]>y the iutereessit)ii 
^ ol the queen of Swi-dun ho ol^tained liis liiicrty. After 
j visiting the (piecn, imd thanking lu r in person ft»r tliis 
seivice, he relin-d to his seat at Balgmiie in Fifishire and 
1 died there at an advanced age in 1661. lie said to 
have been of a <lirniMuli\i‘ size, and defnimod in [leistm^ 
but prudent, vigilant, and expi it in war. lie aequired 
considerable landed piopnty, particularly Iiichmartin in 
the (’arse of (lowrie, which he called Inehleslic. 11 is 
granddaughter married (Jeorge, earl of MeKille: their 
fleseendaut, the present repre^'enlativo of the. title (L'^SLlh 
is twelfth earl of Ltiven and nintli earl of Me lville. 

LEVER, (’UAiitEs, novelist, was ]»orn at Dublin on tins 
31st of August 1S06 (not 18^9 as usually stated), and 
ilied at Trieste on the 1st t»f rlntie L'^72. 'i’he accounts of 
the curlier pait of his lile aie, eonsuleling the time at 
which he liwd, singularly nieagie, eonl'use.l, jjiul eojillictiiig. 
His fatliei was an architect, ami he entiaed 'riinily (’nllege, 
Dublin, in 1822, taking his ilegue in 18-7. Man\ <»f the 
adventures of college lile reCv»nied in t7e//o.s J/o/A y/ are 
believed to liave actually lnp[ieiiul. Lati-r, Levi r studij-d 
lit (b)ttingeii, ami »)btained a deeiee iheie At some lime 
or t>ther befoie 1832 (tor in tins uiisatislaetoi y way most 
of the facts of this pait of his lib- are ncorded) lie is .Miid 
to lia\e visited America, ami to hau* sojourned with lliu 
Indians, adopting their dress and modi* ol life, and Lioing 
tlirough ailvi'iitures aftei wards ulili/eii in and 

Arthur it' Liuru. But it is impo.s.Nil.h* to be ceitaiii as to 
this piaiod ; it is only towaids the chuha.i tmtbreak of 
1832 that something like a tirm gr aiml oH’cis itself to the 
biogra[»h(‘r. Lever lia«l taken U[» lie- profe.vsioii of medicine, 
and lie was apfjointed, lirst to a district of which the liead- 
quarters was Kilriish in < J.dwa\ , w lu re J/>n rt/ /.nrrufur)' 
was begun, local stoiii-s being largely embodied in it, and 
then ton tlistriet in L ister, around (’oleiaine and Newtown 
Liinavaily, whnv material was gathered for ('IoH’/iS 
(t'.Uiifft u ami the Kuuiht •[!' ihvjjuuv. He married Miss 
Kate Baker, but even hero the mist of unceitainty which 
’ onvelo[js him exists, ami it is not clear what the n-al «late 
of the marriage was. .After his choleia work was dono 
he proi'ceded to Bnissi‘ls. It has been usual to represent 
him ns physician to the t‘mlv.issY, and e\eu Thackeray (who 
j knew him well) lias given currency to the description by a 
qm>tation in the Book of iSuohs, But it is ecitain th'*- 
I Lever was never formally appointed phv.sieian to iluj 
einhussy, Ihougli he had letters of iutrvuliKtion to iho 
secretary of the English legation there, and un.pie.^tlonably 
praetisoil. I/ttrrf/ Lt^rro/iur was completed .ii Brussels, 
uiid it bognii to be published in 1837, It was followed by 
Charlis (XMalhy anti Jack Hinton, All these stories, but 
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especially the first two, were made up to a great extent of 
experiences through which Lever had gone, or stories which 
he had heard in Ireland, and oE Ihe reminiscences and 
oddities of English residents at Brussels, where there were 
, then many retired English oflicers who had gone through 
the ^l^eninsular and other campaigns of the great war. It 
is said in particular that Major Monsoon was almost a 
photogr.ij)h of a well-known living character at the time, 
and much the same thing has been asserted of other 
piUNonages. 'riiU piecing together of scraps accounts for 
the ineoherency and absence of plot in the earlier books 
defects wliich were increased by the author’s habit of com- 
posing them in fragments, and revising them for the press 
with the utmost carelessness. The abundance and variety 
of his materials, however, his skill as a ranmtettr, and the 
fresh and almost boisterous good humour which blew 
through all his work, made him very po])ular, and he 
found a congenial illustrator in II. K. Bntwne. After a 
time proposils were made to liim to undertake the editor- 
ship of the Ddhlin. Cnlvemty which he accepted, 

and held the from 1812 to 184;). During this time 
his income was coiihitlerable, amounting, according to his 
biographer, to fully three thousand a year. 11c lived not 
in Dublin but a little way out of it, and exercised boundless 
hos])italily to visitors. Besides this, lie was an inveterate 
card player, and ii.)ton the whole a lucky one, and he w.is 
very fond of liorses, which he kept in largo imnibcis lor 
himself and all his family, lie was indefatigable in novi l 
writing, Ttjtn Ut/rkey Thr (Y Don* i\ihu.ey The Kn 'vjht o/Gno/nuty 
&c , following tliose alreaily named. But the work of 
editing was irksome to him, and for the reasor].s just named 
residence in Ireland made it comparatively unprofitable. 
He therefore re.-^igned his elitor.shi]) in the year 184r>, and 
went abroad, where lie was always more at home than in 
England or even in Ireland. At first lie lived at Carlsruhc, 
where G. P. 11. James was also residing; then he pitched 
his tent in a ca.stle of Tyrol, which i.s said to be pretty 
accurately described in .1 JJa//\s Dide. Afterwards he 
wanJere I ab mt, fin tlly settling at Idorence. Tliis neigh- 
bourhood bejtme specially agreeable to him, uniting as it 
did abundant society with the po.ssibility of enjoying it 
without great expeiHC. In November 18D8 he received 
from liord Derby one of the rare iiieccsof patronage which 
have fallen in m ;dern days to the share of Englishmen of 
letters, ♦!»}’ being apjioiiited coii.siil at Spezzia. During this 
period of wan lering or settled life on the Continent, he 
chiiiged his .>tyle of novel writing ilis method was, as 
has been hinted already, always one rather of observation 
and r^firodu'jliori than of deliberate creation, and as lie 
ha I furmjrly drawn on the humours of iri.sh life, or the 
o Iditi-s of Wellingtorrs veterans, .so now lie ilealt with tho.sfj 
(>f Ira veiling Britons abroad, and with similar subjects. 
Tin‘ DoJf(,<i<, Th'* Dodd Fa)iiHtf Ahroady Dtivenport Danny 
<k.- , b 1 »na i > tlii.s lime and family for the most part, 
- eii- nt them father fall under the earlier clas.s in 
Styh.; ■'in<l d ite i f ciimpDsitiori. One of Theviy liarrhifjtony 

Ihe F >,ui (;'»^ueore^ itc., led up t(» the mo.st singular 

of i’ll Le.er ^ oDok-, .1 Do if a Hide^ a Life a Doniajiee. This 
book wdiirli \\,\^ idled in Al/ the Ynir Doandy was 
said at the liinc ^viih what truth it is not ea.sy to say — to 
hav e pj.^itivel} 1 >.\ n.tl tli" sale of that | iiblieatlon, yet it 
contains Honi« ut Li:ver’.r> be.'it work, and displays an 
originality -i >1 r.Miiinon with him. The mixture of 
burlesjjue and ^enUni'Mii wai, it may be snppo.sed, cither 
uncongenial or inc »iJi[Mt hen--ibh* to the ordinary roidur. 

As he grew oid-jr, Lc\er, wlio^o politics had been a rather 
ind ifinite Toryism, becane- ni-ire of a party man, and showed 
thi-. in the papers publidierl in IWirkwoealtt Magazinty 
undf.T the name of “Corri'dius O’Dowd,” papers of a mis- 
cellaneous kindi but often political. He is said to have 


thought of eug^ing, or to have been invited to erighge, nii 
regular journalism, but wisely declined. In 1867 he was 
transferred from Spezzia to Tri^te, a ^himge pectiuiarily 
advantageous, but involving the loss of the society whici 
he passionately loved. The last years of Lever’^s life were 
somewhat clouded, itis health hod never been good, 'aiod 
he had not lived carefully. His wife, to whom he waS, 
much attached, died before him. But he was still actiV^ 
with his pen, and the novels of his last period, if less lively^ 
than his earlier ones, are far better written as well 
more regular and careful in* construction. Such are ^0' 
Droohe Foshrooke, That Boy of NorcOtfBy Sit ' *J<i»per 
The Brandt If/hft of Bi shapes Follyy and his last book,' Zord ' 
Kihjuhhin, He died, as has been said, in the summer of 
1872. Novels not yet mentioned are Roland Cashtlf. 
Luttrell of Arnitiy Tony Biitlery Maurux Tiermyf th4 1 
Martina of Dro' ^^ariiny St Patrick's Eve^ <kc, 

1.ev(M'dc.st‘) v(‘.s iin li(»iiou)a\ilo ])laco among the secondary novelistsf 
(»f lilt* linh century, but it Is not very probable that any single novtf . 
of Ills will liavc ji lofig lease of junmlarity. He is oijo of thoattth{ 
wl)o do not tako tin* lh»iibl»- to h-nrn tlnJ mechanism of their 
until tlio lu*y<lay of tlicir iiiia^inativt* force is past. The defects 
liis i‘:iiliri* Works. li.avo bifii alivady indicaleii. They are wri' 
uith ulniost itK‘oiM‘(>iv:ibIi‘ can'Irs.siu'KA, tho same incidents oecurri 
ovt‘r and o\(’r aj^ain, and the chronology being altogether bewildei^l 
ing. 'I'his is csjuM iallv the casi^ with CfiarJcs O'Malusyy which, how4: 
ever, owing to flu; li\i‘lini*.ss of its adventures and the personage ofl 
Mickey Kivti the Irish servant, is still perhaps the most popular 
all. .With young and uinnitieal reader.^ this popularity is ukoly.w.' 
be inaintaiiicd until soniu 8iip})l:inter in the same kind arises, Ojpti' 
until the .st;ite of mantlets and soeiety becomes too obsolete for any- 
thing imue than liistoHi al itilerest. Then Lever, MJte all write^ . 
w ho.se formal e\« t‘lh‘tire is not siillicient to save them, will bo foK. 
gotten; lot his later woik, though almost alwm's amusing and admef"! 
tinie.‘> more, has little abiding iiiterL‘.st. The sole authority : 
li' ver’.s hiogia]>liv is the JJjn hv Dr W. d. Fitzgerald (Londim|. 

‘ (G. SA.) 

EEVKIUUKR, UuiiAiN Jean Joseph ] (181 1-1877); 
one of tlie great astronomers of modern tiu|||tt,wa8 botd;* 
ut St Lo in Normandy, March 11, 1811. fath6|^; . 
who held a small po.st under Government, made gr^W; 
idforts to send liim to Paris, wlicru a^rilliaiit 
gained him, in 18 J 1 , admittance toTlie £cole Polytecliniqiie^;^ 
The (llstincliun of liis career there was rewarded witnV' 
free choice among.st the departments of the public servic^,, 
o)i.‘n to pu[)ils of the school. He selected the admini8tra^; 
tion of tobaccos, uddres.sing himself especially to cUemicaVi 
rcx'arclies under the guidance of Gay-Lussac, and,|^y.9,^ 
striking proof of ability in tw^o papers on the cOmbihationi; 
( J phosplioniH witli hydrogen and oxygen, published 
Anufftea tie (’himie ct de Physique (1835 and 1837).* 
astrnnomiral vocation, like that of Kepler, came frottfj^ 
without. The place of teacher of that science at thd l^oole: 
l\Jytcclinii|nB falling vacant in 1837,- it ^a$''Offered tO' 
and accepted by Leverrier, who, “ docile tO ^rcumstance,*^ 
instantly almndoncd chemistry, and directed'^the^ whole of; 
liis powers to cel e.stial mechanics. The first fruits ofbi8,« 
arduous labours were contained in two itieuiitirs present^ 
to the Academy, September 1C and October J4, 1839. 
J^iir.Huirig the investigations of Laplace^ lie aemonstrated ' 
with greater rigour the stability of the jielar system, and 
calculatr;d the limits within wjliich the ^centrioities aOd 
ineliiiations of the planetary orbits vary* A^ThU rctoarkebl^ 

dt!but ex< iied inin h attention, and, on the*^OnMttentotiod 
of Arago, he took in ha^d the theory d^j^ptercury, plac- 
ing, in 1813, tables of that planet far aftpifeior in iMiouracy 
b) those hitherbi available. The 
comets discovered, the one by if 
the other by De Vico a year latery *#^.-^ 
gated by Leverrier, with the reawit W; 
supposed identity of the first 
1770, and of the other witb Ty^o^ 
other band, he made it 
comet was the 
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V Bummonft of Arago, recalled to* 
and this* time it was to Uranus that his 
^'^ttentioa wae 'directed Step by step, with sagacious and' 
;j^toatient accuracy^ he advanced to the great discovery which 
^ ':^ 8 S; immortalized his name. Carefully >Bifting all the 
Hown causes of disturbance, he showed that one hitherto 
;v:jBidknowii must be added to their number, and on the 23d 
'Sf Septeittbor 1846 the* planet Neptune was discerned by 
Gtalle at Berlin^ within one degree of the spot indicated by 

t Terrier. See Astbonomy, p. 813. 

memorable achievemept was greeted with an out- 
rSt‘ 6 f public enthusiasm, and requited with a shower of 
' . 'public distinctions. Academics vied with each other in 
'^jenrolling Lererrier among their members; the Royal 
Society awarded him the Copley medal ; the king of 
Denmark sent him the order of the Dannebrog ; he was 
j,"rnamed officer in the Legion of ITonour, and preceptor to 
’ .the Comte de Paris; a chair of astjonomy vvas created for 
: * t»i9 benefit at the Faculty of Sen ners ; he was appointed 
adjunct astronomer to the Bureiiu o*’ Loii'Vtudes. Hetiirned 
'to the Legislative Assembly in 1840 by his native dc^ 
partmefit of Manche, he voted with the ^anti-republican 
’ party, but devoted his principal attention- to subjects coii- 
.liected 'with science and education, \fter the 
^^he became a senator and iuMpisctor-'reneral of superior 
illo^traction, sat upon the coininissioti the reform of tlic 
i^Bpple Polytechnique (1<831), and, on .January 30, i8.5‘l, 
'\j 9 ucceed 6 d Arago as director of the Pari< observatory. 

' Hib official .work in the latter ci[)acit> ^vollld alone liuvo 
'^tmined the energies of an ordinary man. The iustitu- 
•^ytfpa had. fallen into a state of lamentable incllicioncy. 
^'IJ’ever^er placed it on a totally new footing, freed it from 
itlm'cdntroi of the Bureau of Longitndc^j, aiul raised it to its 
. due rank among the observatories of ICnrope. He did not, 
iiltpweveri escape the common lot of reformers. Ilia 
tinpompromising moiauros .ami unconciliatory iiianner of 
i^.enfhrcing them raised a storm only ap[)caaed by his 
-February 5, 1870. 'riiree years later, 011 the 
^^eati of its successor Delaunay, ho was reinstated by M. 

^ierS| but with authority restricted by the supervision of 
.!a Cbduoll. ' In the midst of those disipiietudes, lie executed 
' with unflinching resolution a task the gigantic proportions 
pt which cannot be contemplated witliout ainazemout. 
^;?Chi 8 was nothing less than the comi)l(.to revision of the 
;J)lanetary theoriesi together with a laborious comparison of 
^^tesdtts/'k'Tth the *most authentic observations, and the 
>^^pnstrUctiou of tables representing the movements thus 
JJ^rrected. It required all his indomitable iicrsoverance to 
4hrougjh to the end a purpose which failing health 
ki^COUtinuHlIy menaced with frustration. He had, however, 
the bippiness of living long enough to perfect his >vurk. 
Three 'weeks ^'after he had afli.\ed his signature to the 
printed sheets of the theory of Neptune lie died at Paris, 
in hi 8 sixty-seventh year, September 23, 1877. By his 
marriage witb Mademoistdlc Choquot, wb.o survived him 
little more than a mouth, he left a son ami dauglitcr. 

He (Uscovery ‘with which the nuMiiory of tliis <;ieat man is po]m- 
larly idehtlfied was only an iiu’.idciit in lii-' The 

of the scheme of the heavens tmciMl out hy fiapl.icc in tin* Meiumique 
CV^^Wasits Ifliger' aim, for the ac<'iitn]>Iishin(‘Mt of wliu-h hnty 
yeeiti of uatomittillg industry barely sullh c.l. The work ona* done, 
howeverj ifay rimoot be said to Imvo Sim h «loiu* for all tinu*, from 
the eattraordinary oave with which crrois \\« re guanU-il agniiKst, und 
liupsji^eidone ia’ the data allowed for. The organization of the 
laetei^^OglQ^ service in France is entirely dm* to IiOvi*rrii r, and the 
prese^^mWin pf iuteraetioiial wcath(>r<w.iriiiiigs is the rc.ili/.atioii 
a <Ilnl^']W]iioh;he warmly promotnl. He foundiHl tin*. Ahmu-Ih- 
and was active in introducing a praetiVal scientilio 
education. His inferenoe of the existence, 
"wwet^’jtfefuurwj^ sun, of an appreciable quantity of eircii- 

18S9, 11 . p. 379), though unquo.s. 
ii2u*^ERTTO uolyst boon satisfactorily verifieil by observa- 
^^^JNWi^moe:illi868 •ud 1876. the recipient of the gold medal 


of the ^yal Astronomical Society, London, and the university of 
Cambridge conferred upon him, m 1876, the honorary degree of 
LL.1). All his planetary tables have been adopted hy the 
Nautical Almamc^ as well as by the Connamance dcs Temps. 

Tlie Annales de V Obnervaloire de Parish the publiiuition of which 
was set on foot by Loverrinr, contain, in vols. i.-'Vi. {Memoirf's\ 
1855-61, and x.-xiv., 1S74 77, his theories and tables of the .several 
])lanets. Jn vol. i. will he found, besitles Ids masterly report cfi the 
observatory, a general lliecuy of .secular inequnlitie.s, in which the 
diivclopmeiitof the disturbing function is carried to aisdnl Intherto 
unatteiiipted. The nieiiioirs and ])a]»cis cuniiiiunicated hy him to 
tlio Aejuleiiiy luive been .suirmi.iii/ed in (\mipfts Prndius, 1839 -76, 
and the more iiupoiliiiit ]ml»li.sheil in full either separately, or in 
the ili's Tt nips >nid tin* Jtnirnnl drs Mitth^inntiqves. That 

entitled Dti'clnpjwmrns siir thfh'/f/ifs jmlntsfh'hi Thiorl*' deji j>cr^ 
furbidions, IS-ll, has bet u tijiu^hited in paij xviii, of Taylor'a 
Scii'titifn: Mnnoirs. K: r his si'ieniilie wnik see Profe.ssfji* Adams’s 
aihlicss, jMonflilti Xnfii'is, \i)l. \yx\i. p. li.32, and M. Ti.*»serarid’s 
review in Ann. dr rot, s., tom. w., IS'-O ; for a notice of hi.s life, 
M. r.i-i t rand’s “ Mloge llistm nim*,” Mun. da CAc. drs »SnaiceSt 
tom. xli., ti'»e .m'li,.. jyi, 

LKVIS, formerly Pointk Lkvi or Poi.nt Lkvis, the chief, 
town of a coiiiiiy of tliesumo mime in ( anada, on the other 
side of the St Lawrence from Quebec, with which it com- 
municates by a forry. In the boginning of the present 
century Pointc Levi was a olustt*r of white liou.se.s, with a 
church and a number of large mills ; it ha.s now become an 
important .station on the (band Trunk Hail way, and in the 
extent i»f its river trade is siirpasseil by t>iily a few places 
in tbo Dominion. In ISSl the prquilatiori was 7397. 

LKVITJ]**:’ (u* sons «»f i.evi 'j?), are defined 

ticeording to tbo UMial methods of Hebrew genealogical 
history as tlie descendants of l.ovi, the third bon of .lacob 
by Lcab (Gen. xxix. 34).^ But in Hebrew gciuMlogies 
we are not necessarily entitled to look ii[H)n the ejM.nymus 
of a tribe as more than an ide.'il personality, and, without 
entering into the large (pie.stion bow far the patriarchal 
history may be lield to furnish exceiditms to thi.s rule, it 
m.iy be observed that the only narrative in vhicli, on a 
literal interpretation, Levi .'ippiars as a person (Gen. 
xx.\iv.) heirs internal evidence of the intention of the 
author to delineate iintler the form of persoiiilieatioii events 
in the history of the tribes ()f Levi and Simeon which 
must have taken place alter tlie .*'ojoiirn ol l>rael in Kgypt.* 
The same events .are .alluded to in Gen. xlix. 5- 7. where 
Simeon and Lovi are ]ilaiuly spoken of as c(unmunitie8 
witli a emnmiinal assembly ('rnp). They were allied tribes 
or brothers; tlieir onslaught on the hJliechemiles was 
eondemm’d by the re^^t of Israel ; it took ])lace before the 
Hebrews liatl passed fri>m pa.st()ral to .settled life (ver, .5, 
“instruments of violence, are. tlieir shi‘]>hcrds’ staves”); 
and its results w*ere disastrous to the actors, when theif 
cause was disavowed by their brethren. 'Hie Hue Hamol 
regaiiHMl ]u»s'^e.'^sii)n of Shechem, as we know frotu .ludges 
i\., and both the as.sailing tribes wt'n* .^cattercal through 
Israel, and failed to secure an indei)endcnt territurml 
j)osition. The details of this curious portion of the earliest 
Hebrew history must remain obscure ; the narrative in 
(Jell, xxxiv. dt»es not really j'lace them in so clear a light as 
the briefer refereiue in Geii. xlix. ; for the former chapter 
has been recast and largely added to by n late writer, who 
lo(»ks uiH>ii the actlui of tlie bretliren in the light of the 
priestly legislation, and judges it much more favourably 
than is dom* in (Icii. xlix In post-eammical .Tudaisni the 
favmirable \ iew* of the zeal of Levi and Simeon becomes still 
more dominant (Judith ix. 2 av/. ; 7L J u hi f., chii\i. x.vx.; 

^ Tn (ku. x\i\. 31 tlu* of T.ovi is fouiuvto<l wilti 

‘ attjuli oncM-lf til.” 'I’Ir* lunvcviT, i.s that of 

;iuil it i', iiuKst junhjihlv :i niduh from Lr.ah, as .sui.'/rs|<-.l 1>\ \*ll- 

haiiM'ii. Sol* .'iKo St.ulo 111 /. J, .\Tlicht IVissc'istdtuit, i. Ha 

■- .Jaool III viT.so 30 is not a jiorsonnl lull a <. lh'otoi' lOo.i, for h« 
.sajs, “ 1 am a fow iiioii,” auil the cai^iiiv aiiil total 0.. - tr ..’tion of a 
ooMM^lciahh* 1 ‘ity is in tlie nature of timers tin ^\ ’k <4 two tril*<.v. 
wtlior than of two iinlivuluaks. 
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and especially TheodDtus, ap, Polyhistor, in Muller’s Frag- 
mentaj iii. 217 mq.), aud the curse of Jacob on the ferocity 
of his sons is forgotten.^ In the oldest history, 

however, tho treachery of Levi and Simoon towards a com- 
munity which hail received the right of amnMmn with 
Isracd is ropresfiitcd as ii crime, which im})erilled the posi- 
tion of the Hebrews and was fatal to the future of the 
tribes directly involved. 

Blit while the T.evites were scattered throughout Israel 
their name does not disappear from the roll of tlie tribes. 
In the Blessing of Moses (Oeut. xxxiii.), where SSimeon is 
pa-^sed over, I^evi still appears, not as a territorial tribe but 
as the collective mine for the priesthood. The priesthood 
meant is that of the northern kingdom under the dynasty 
of Jehu, to whieli the chapter in question belongs ; and in 
fact w’e know' that the [»riests of the important northern 
sanctuary of Dan traced their origin to a Levite (Jud. xvii. 
9), Jonathan the son of (Jershoin, the son of Moses (.hid. 
xviii. That the .Fudiean priesthood were also known 

as Levitos in the later times of the kingdom iqipoars from 
the book of Deuterornony, espeeially from x. S .v</., xviii. I 
sq. ; and we leain from Kzek. xliv. 10 sq. that the Juda'iin 
Levites were not ct)ntiiH‘d to llm service of the temple, but 
included the priests of the local high places abolisheil by 
Josiah. Alike in Judah and in the north the priestly 
prerogative of Levi was traced back to the days (»f Moses 
^Jeut. X. S, .\.\.\iii. J^): but in later times at Ivast the 
Judami pric'^tlnmii ditl not acknowledge the LeA'itical sl itus 
of their northern colleagues (1 Kings xii. .'ll). It iiiiinI, 
however, be u])ser\ed that the pro[Jiols Amos and Hosca 
never speak of tiie noithern priesthood as illegnmate, and 
Hosea iv. certainly implies the opposite. iTesiiiuabiy it 
was only after the. fall of Samaria, and the introdiictii'ii of 
large foreign elements into the ]»opnlatioii of the north, that 
the .sniithcni priests began to ili-avinv the ministers of ilu* 
sanctuaries of Samaiia, nio>t of whom can no longer have 
been representatives ol the old priotliood as it existed 
before the northern c-iptivity (2 Kings xvii. 28, com(». 
Amos vii. 17, Jud. x\iii. oO, 2 King^ xxiii. 20, in contrast 
with versi s 8 .vy. ). 

In the moht devulopL-d form of tlio hierarchical sysb-m 
the iiiini.sters of tlie sanctUfiry are ^li^i•lL•d into two gradc'^. 
All are regarded as ^ by de.Mcnt, but the mass of 

the Levite* arc mere subordinate niinister.s not entitled to 
approach the altar or perform any .strictly priestly function, 
and the trim pric-tliooil i.s coiitined to the descendants of 
Aaron. In the duL-unient-» wliidi reveal tf) us the actual 
state of the [»ri(sthoi>d in the nuithern and .southern 
kingdtuiH before tlm exile, then* i.s no trace of thi^ 
distim tian. Every Lc\ile i* a jaie^t, or at least is qiialilie<l 
to become *ueh (Deiit. s. xviii. 7). The subordinate 
and nieniil <drhes of thu tabernacle arc not assigned to 
ineniber> of a ln»ly guild ; in Jt'ru.‘'alem at least they w-erc 
inairdy di*fharged Ijy riieiiibers of the royal body-guard 
(the (Juii oi.-^ and footmen, 2 KIulm xi. 1, //r/^.), or by bond 
fclnve-, the arico>tors of the later Xctliiiiim,” in cither case 
by nun who inieht even ]>e uricircnuiciM-d foreigners (Ezok. 
xliv. 7 .V L‘vific'il piieftt was a legitimate pric.st ; 

when the aathor «if 1 Kings xii. ol w'i.dics to represent 
JenJjoafji n pii»-tsa- illegal Jie contents liim-clf with saying 
that they were iiot taken from the sons of Levi. Tlie 

^ A'*' »r*o,; W* i.j f.f,\ fJnhrh. f. J). Theof.^ xxi. 

43a 'fy. tij M i .'.-.i-t.'..! i.f {ion. xxxiv. 3, 7*, 11, ll!, U*, 

25*. 3 », 31, til' .1 "M.-k tii.iit only ]Mrt . of lh«* vei 

iri;irk»'d i>y it ar<t anr inrU 1 it«* t ,iri<l rno^t sat i.-f.'f lory j1is( 

ii tti'C of Ku«-TiMri {Th»ul / /, ^ xsv. vy. ), in wlinh the ojipo*.!!!* 

vi^w fit l>iJlrn.'itiii //-/ / inl.y ri'lntf-‘l. 

^ It IS gfn»*raliy Tii u M-. • , n tljc true riiadirig. Tli*i 

I.iti t J» ••orr»*f.tf.-fl tin* n on*- *■# M Ky iusHiiin^ thn letti-r 3, 

l»;jt flifi f]»/t Vf/itnr»j to Uo i xf^pt alv-vu the line (nC^^D), HO that 
(Li: reading of the archetype t an ntili l»c restored. 
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I historical trace of a modification of this state of things is 
found in connexion with the suppression of tho local high 
places by Josiah, when their priests were brought to 
Jerusalem and received their support from the temple 
otferings, but w ere not permitted to minister at tho altar 
(2 Kings xxiii. 9). The priests of the temple, tho sons of 
Zadok, were not prepared to concede to their provincial 
brethren all the privileges w’hich Dent, xviii. Imd jiroposed 
in compensation for the loss of their local ministry. 
Ezekiel, after the fall of the temple, in planning a scheme 
of ritual for the new temple, raises this practical exclusion 
from the altar to the rank of a principle. In the new 
tcmpli* the Levites who had ministered before the local 
altars shall be punished by exclusion from proper priestly 
work, and sindl fill the subordinate offices of the sanctuary 
ill place of the foreigncis who had hitherto occupied them, 
but shall not be permitted to pollute Jehovah’s house in 
future by their presence (E/ek. xliv. 7 xy.). After the exile 
this principle was actuatlj carried out: priests and Levitca 
are <listingiiished“ in tho list of the Jew^s who returned 
under tho tlocrou of Cyrus (Kzraii.*; Noh. vii.); but the 
former, that i.s, the descendants of the prc-cxilic priests of 
the ro\ al tomplo, greatly outnumlx^r tho Levites or descend- , 
ants of ther priiisis of the higli [>laces. At this time other 
classes of tem[)]e servants, the singers, the porters, the 
Nothiniin or slaves of the sanctuary, and the children of 
8olo4ion sshives, whoso hereditary sm-vicc would, on Eastern 
[uiiuiplii.s, give them a pro-eminonco over other slaves of 
tho sanctuaiy, are also still distinguished from the Levites; 
but tluso dislim lions lost their significance when the word 
Levite itself cairns to mean a subordinate minister. In tho 
time of Xehemiah, [ievitesand singers, Levites and porters, 
are very much run into one (Noh. xi., xii., xiii.), and 
iiltiiiiatcly the absorption of the other classes of subordinate 
niini.*ters into the heroilitary guild of Levites is formally 
i*.\iac5sed in ilu; sliape of genealogies, deriving the singers, 
and ( Veil familii's wliosc lu?athenis]i and foreign names 
them to have originally belonged to the Nethinim, 
from the ancient sto(jk of Levi.’* ^ 

Tlin now hierarchical system found its legal basis in the 
T’oiitatciuh, or rather in the so-called priestly legislation, 
first publicly accepted as an integral part of the Torah 
under Ezra and Neliemiab. Here the exclusion of tho 
!i(*\itcs fiom all share in the proper priesthood of the sons 
(»t Aaron is pruciM-Iy formulated (Num. iii. sq.); their 
ci\icc is regulated from the point of view that they are 
c.ssiiiitially the servants and hereditary serfs of tho 
prio.'it.s (iii. 9), while, on the other hand, they are recognized 
as possc.s.sing a higher grade of lioUness than the mass of 
tho pet'ple, and are endowed with the tithes, of which in 
turn they pay a titlui to the priests (Num. xviii. 21 sq.)» 
Tlio.'^c regulations as to tithes were enforced by 
Xehemiah ; but the subordinate [losition of the Levites 
was hunlly coiihistent with their permanent enjoyment of 
rcNoimo.s of such inqiortance, and we learn from the Talmud 
tliat they were finally transferred to the priests/ Another 
provision of the law, viz., the assignation to the Levites of 
certain cities w ith a definite measure of inalienable pasturo 
ground (Num. xxxv. ; Lev. xxv, 34), was apparently never 
]mt in force after tho exile. 

As the priestly legislation carried its ordinances back 
, into the tune of Moses (see Pentateuch), so the later 
dcvcliipmonts of tlie Levitical service as they existed in tho 
tiuK! (J tin; (’hroniclcr about tho close of tho 4th century 

Sr.- till* .l. t.'iils, nn.i the jiroof that the later Lcvite» included men 
\\]iO'C .'u tiijil Jinrcstiy hdongwl to other tribes, in Ewald’s Oeschichtff 
I ill. 380; Wellliauscii, (Jcachichte, i, 152, 229; Graf in Merx’s 
: i. 231. 

* Sr-f. Misliim, Maaser Sheni, < hap. v. end, and the Jeruaalem Gemra 
(iii. 259 of Scliwab's tranNlatioii); Vehamoth, f. 86fli ; Garpzov, 
atl |>. 024; and Hottiuger, DeDec,^ vi. 8, ix, 17. 
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B.O. are referred by that author to David (I Chron. xv., 
xvi., xxiii.) or to Hezokiah (2 Chron. xxix.) and Josiah (2 
Chron. xxxv.). The chief point is the development of the 
musical service of the temple, which has no place in the 
Pentateuch, but afterwards came to be of the first import- 
ance, as we see from the Psalter, and attracted the special 
attention of Greek observers (Theophrastus, ap. Porph., De 
Absiiu,^ iL'2G). 

While it is not diffUailt to truce tlie history of tlie Levites from 
the time of the Hlessiii^uf Moses and Deuteronomy downwanls, the 
links connecting the priestly liil)c with tln^ earlier fortunes ol the 
tribe of Levi arc hardly to be di*4MmiiU‘d with any certainty. 

According to the traiiitioiiiil vii‘\v the Mdieme of tlie Levitir.il 
legislation, with its double liierii if ‘by nf priests ami ].»‘vites, is <»f 
Mosaic ordinance. But there an* many i*roofs that in the. iVn- 
tatcuch, as wc ])ossess it, divergent ordinances, <iatiiig froTii veiy 
dilfcrent ages, arc all (tarried back by nic.ins of a legal cnnvciitiun 
to the time of the wilderness journey. Ami, if the compu te liici- 
arcidual theory as it existed after tlie, cmIo was i rally the woik «if 
Mo.scs, it is inexpli(?ablc that all trace of it uas ho eoninletely lost 
in the time of the inoiiarcliy, th.it K/t kiTl spi .iks of the ilcgradation 
of the nou-Zadokite Levitesasa new thinganil .is a piinislmiciit lor 
their share in the sin of, the higli pl.iccs, ami tliat no clear evidence 
of the cxisltmce of a dislinelion lutwe. -i pnesN ami Levites has 
been found in any Hebrew writing dem ins abi ailier than tin 
exile.' It is indeed argued tliai im ti.in.i'iu ^.t■ the leliellitm of 
Korah, and the list of Levitieal litifs m .bi- i. \\i., iniply tb.it the 
precepts (d‘ the post-exile law' w« ie pi. a tie.iJ y in.ogin/ed by 
and .fosliua ; but it is certain that th** di' ilmtiu’ spoki ii ol in 
Josh. xxi. did not take place at the tune of rlie eom{Uest, bee, iu.se 
many of the citie.s iiiiimjd j^wre eitliei not e Ujiied by tlie Hebrews 
till long alterwurds, or, if eoiigm iid, w le m»t 1 <*ld by J.r*vile'.. 
The Levitieal cities of Jfislnia aie nidee«l I gelv identical with 
ancient holy cities (Hebron, Sli.-eliriii, Mali, oaiiu, ite.); but in 
ancient Israel a holy (diy was one which possessed a noted ^aTietnary 
(often of (Uinuiiiite origin), not one the iiihabil.ints of w Inch )»elonged 
to the holy triliu. Tlies«i s!ineiuar'e'> had of eoui.se tli« ir local piie.st- 
hoods, which in the time of the mon.irchy weie all e.dled Leviti< .d ; 
and it Is only in this seii.se, not in tl.iit ol the piie.sily legislation, 
that a town like »Sln‘eUtm can e\u' have licen LeMtieal.* So again 
the narrative of Korah proves oncut.r.d ev.imimition to be of eoni- 
Kisite origin ; the parts of it wlm h i# jm sent Korah .as a common 
iBVite ill rebellion against the pin dlm<*d of Aaron belong to a late 
date, and the original ionii of tin liistuiy knows nutliiiig of the 
later hierarchical .system. - 

\Vh are thus compelled to gi\.* np tlie idc.i «»f earrying back the 
distinction of Levite.s and Aaroiiilc*, m the l.iter .seii.se to the lime 
of Moses, and are excluded tiom using the priestly parts of the 
PontaitMich ami .foshiia as a smuci- li.i the earliest hi.st«»rv of the 
tribe. It still, how«*v’er, remain.s ecit.iiu tli.if under tlio inonaieliy 
th(^ priestly consecration of licvi was n it mtl to the time of Mt».se>, 
who was him.self a member of the lube, ami in Dent. x. .s the 
functions of Levi are spee.ially e.inmcted with the Mosaic 
sanctuary of the ark. Now Wi? know fiom 1 Sam. ii. 27 .w/. th.d 
the priests of the ark in tlm period ol the .liidges claimed de.s»‘cnt 
from the family of Moses; and the ^ase of MiealTs Levitc .shows 
that a dcscembint of Mose.s was legarded ii.s a peculiarly lit ]>iiest. 
The whole evidence conspires to .sliow tli.it fn»m the time of Moses 
downward his kin hud a eertain heivdil.n v pieiog.itive in eoiiiiexUui 
with the woi*ship of Jehov'ah. In the earliest times the litu il of 
Jehovah s .sanctuary had not siltained Mieh a development as 
to occupy a wliole tribe ; but if. as appi'.irs pmbable, the niuss4>t the 
tribtj of Lcvi was ulino.st aniiibilatcd in the lir.st age after Mosrs, 
the name of Levite might very well continue to he known only in 
connexion with tho.si^ of the tube who tnnetl kin with Muses m- 
rcinuined by the saiietuurv. 'rim innltipluatimi of Hebiew holy 
places wasedfectud partly by syneivtism with the (’unaanites, paitly 
in other ways that hud nothing to do with tlie Mo.Miie saiictuarv, 
and 80 a variety of prie.stly guilds arose wliieh < eitainly cannot have 
been all of Ijeviticiil descent. But, .«s the nation was eonsolidated 
and a uniform system of .sueivil law', referred to Moses as il.s 
originator, came to be admiuistenMl all ovei tlie land, in the luntls 
of the ministe.rs of thegroatm* saneluiiiies, the various guilds must 

^ The rec'cnt defence of tim traditional view' by S. I. (-urti.ss (77/c 
Lmitical Prieats^ 1877) still seeks sm h e\idem e in 1 Kings viii. 4. 
But there are many evideiiees that the text of this part of Kings has 
undergone considerable editing at a pretty laie dale. Thi». LXX. 
translators did not read the clause winch speaks of “.priests aiul 
Levites,** and the Chronicler read “ the Levitc priests,” — the. phrase 
characteristic, of the Deulerononiic identification of pr'estly ami 
Levitieal ministry. 

* See the latest researchiw of Kueiieii, Theol. Tijihch,^ xii. 
139 where other recent discussions of the chapter are cit<Ml and 
examined. 


have been drawn together and have aimeilat forming such a united 
body a.s wc lind described in Dcut. xxxiii.;aiid this unity would 
lind a naturul oxpres.sion in the extension of the nuiiic of JamIc.s to 
all prie.sthoods rci.*ogiii/,(Ml by tlie state. Jf Ihi.s’was the coui^e (jf 
tliiiig.s wc can hurtily sufipo.si- that tlie term came into large us«- till 
the Isiuelites were eoiiMilulated under the monurehy, .'iml in l.tet 
the iiit<*^iiry of the text ill 1 Sum. vi. 1;», 2 Sam. \v. 24, us va il as 
1 Kings viii. t, i.s «ip« ii in jjin.slion. U]» to the time, of D.ivid and 
.leioboain, a.s appeals liiuii tin* ea>es «d' Saimiel, Zudok, Kb-:izar 
(1 Sam, vii. 1), jiml tin* .scm- of D.iviil i2 S.un. viii. LSj, as wi-ll 
us Inmi 1 Kings \n. Jil, ilir pne>t}MiiMl was not e.ssentially 
hereditaiy; but, like all mi ii[).itnjiiv, th.a ie<iiiiied t r.idltlolial kimw. 
ledge. It, must li.iv<‘ ti'iided t o lin ouu. nuUr, .ilitl mole, .so, so tli.it all 
jiriests Would .ippear .as l,i\ilis lo adiijition if not by desei nt. 
\\ elllMiisi 11 ('// v//. , i. i.i'.i, Jims .iigiied tioiii D' lit. xxxiii. that 
the imitln-iii pi ii*st bfMjd w .m milaii In leditarv guild, blltiliVolvid t hc 
snrreiidri of all l.imilv » «iiiiii Mon ; tin- wni«U, howevei, ai<* nioie 
iiatiir.dly uml«*i.st«»()d .is pi.iiM- nt lln- jinliei.d iinpai t i.dity wliieji 
ivins<d to 1 m- inlluemed bs l.nnilv ( Mii tl.tl.i are loo .seaiiTV to 

elfar np I be d* l.iil fit thi.-> inli ji stin-f ,,f histtny ; but it euii 
liuidiv be ibuililefl tlj.it the di \ i ]• >] •! m ii t ii| .i i <)ijsi>l idiit< <1 aiJil 
hiTeflilan piiesllv nupiUMtum HI all till s.iiielnai ies w.us i b.sely 
boliml llji with the UIllhealliMl (d tin- St. ill .iml the .-disolplioil ot 
Irilial fUgaiil/atifiii in tJn- iinm.iiiliv. ‘I le leattlurml tilbal b eliiig 
against th* eent ml guv 1 1 nmi nt , ol w hii li tie le .ne m.iiiv tiaies in 
the liistory iij l.plii.iini, l-.i . jn i h iii- lU i niiiiti i p ii t in t he f»ppf»si- 
tioii to tile Unile d pi e M leinil w hli'h I- .illiidi d to in I )i ut. \ v \ iil. 11. 

Tle-ie h.ive l..-« n ni.inv .itt. inpt •. .m tin ]mi 1 ol h-, . nl w i ii. i s lioiu 
the time ol \ .ilki' dowiiwai.;- lo d> ny ih.il Li v i w.i-> fue of tin' 
Ollgitial tlllies ot Llatl. OU! tie s .ill l.|i ik iliCAii l.fbni ihr li';tl- 
niony of tbn \ii.\ See i-jMMiallv Kinin-n's ii tiitatmn of the 
tliCfJl'V of L.ilnl, / /o >//. 7 f/f/.-if/o, I'^Tl’, p. (i2"' , .iiid loi* the 

latest .Ispii-tsf.r thewl.ole -ub|i‘et <I|.it HI Mil\s At'ihll, \ol. i. 

“ Zur t Ie-,i liii hte ill s .St.iiiimi s Lev i ’ , \Vi llJi.iu-i n, h., 
i. p. I'Jj : .Sl.nlt , o’. I . p l.'tj ^\\. K. : 

LKVl Tiers. S( c l‘i:.NT.\Ti,i'i.ii. 

LKW-(.‘11K\V IsLAMbs. Tin* Lew clicw, LulmIihh, 
Liu Kiu, or Hiu Kin l.-lunds include, in the wider ui>plica 
tion <d’ the imiiie, tin* vvluile .'sLrie.s cxtuiiding in a imith- 
fa.st and .^onth west diiei'lioii tnun lb .sdullnin end ul 
Kiushiii in d.ijian j*n»[ter to the noith ea^t ol l-niino.'ii. 
Within the nurtlieni group lies th(‘ inteiscetiuii of 1‘U) 
K. long, and jD’ .\. lat. : and in tin* .suiithein gioiip that 
of 125' K. long, and 25 N. lai. Tl.e islands, ImwiMv, 
to tlie iiortli of 211 aie not iiiifietpnntlv cuiisidcicd. 
by Eiiropean.s as well a.s .Japanese, to la long in [uirt to 
Japan |»roper, ;ind in pari to eon.stitnte t!u‘ sep.iratc groii}^ 
of the Linsehotens, Shiehi to, or (\“cille Archipelago. 

The following, nceoidiiig to hfudi ih-in, .lo the iiiigii>/-d ‘-id- 
divi-ifUls uml .lle.is of the whole .il ihlpel igo (!' / /|| A 'iHi'in 
/n/z/z/z/v ^.ittaelii d to S;ilsum.i oi Kiii-'liui I'siiiiii, .,i'> miii *' : 

'Taiieg.i IMf.sijiiaie inilis). Make, \ ikuin' . 172 -'(iMri imh T.iIm , 
Viio or Iwog.i, Kino, Ko.se or Kown-e, .hm Im.i hiiio-Ki.ihii or 
Nag.iiolu* ; (2) Shn'lii-to (4.“5 .sijiMii inih Kuihiiio, Ihi.a.ii 5 i bi, 
Nak-i-no -the laigesl, i;; s,|ii,hi- miles, Hh.i ii I'ii.i, Siiwa.se, 
Akuneki, 'I’.ikui.i, and Voko ; o'. //.. /Az /.//-. s/. i .M.'»- i|U.hi mdes): 
(Kliima ..'log Mpi.ire mile.s , K igiiiima lU K.it- n.i lo .'■nu.iie inih s), 
Vort», rke or I'm, Kit.ii, Tokoiai oi K iKiii-um.i i'.*-: sipiuie miles',, 
N.ik.i Krabii, ami Voron oi Voii , (1 ^^‘.‘2 sipiaie 

miles'- 'Tfiri or Iwo, Kln-v.i ni T'Im v.i. Imum. I\e, A-\.ikniji oi 
Agunveli, Toiuislii, Kinne, Kei.iin.i ui An. ikii iui;«. and Itkiuuw.i {020 
.si|uaie miles) ; ^5) y^niniin-Sln.in o\ tin \li i.dvo'-hima (Iroup ^aif* 
sipi.ire mile.s). Alivako or Tv pm s.m (,0 '>ipi.iie miles'), Misiimi and 
'Turaimi, Islngaki or l\il -eiiui.'" - .m s,|U.ire nHle^\ Tuketoin.i 

«n' Uobertson Islaml. Oliam i or Kuh-di, Kuio or Baugh, Iri'mmto 
Nishifimoto or Koo-Kieii-S.in, Aiagusukii or (.'huiig-elii, Hateiiini.i 
or lla.svokaii, Yon.ikuiii or Kuiiii. 

The area of the Le*.v ehews [uoper is thus 1425 sipniie 
mile.s of the ulitJe eli..]n ISGl square nuhs. The 

largest islands are Okim.wa 1 often eidled Great Lew i lu w ) 
and Oshirna, the furnier being ;dsv» the politic. d ivntre 
of file wliole aivhipelago. The l.ew-cliew’.s consi.-i in (he 
main of civstidlino rocks gnei.s.s, hornblende, ami gi.inile 
- -upheaved at a very remote date, ami tudy paitiully 
covered by severely weathered sedimeniaiA strata .si o’- 'ii 
■ left ill their original liorizontai position, (’nralline liii.c- 
' stone is found in great abundant*', even on the t 'ps ..t tlie 
hills, and the coUftts are often fru'ged by coral ricis. In 

* Sw a i-unous history of the nniue m Vi Tioc V.ui.'' .I' tm.jl. 

XIV. OJ 
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Okinawa a soft argillaceous rock occupies a large part of 
^ the surface. Though the existence of Sulphur Island with 
Its smoking crater towards the north-west shows that 
volcanic activity is still going on at no great distance, the 
main islands at least seem to bear no trace of recent 
Biibta'Taueaii disturbance. Their surface is very irregular: 
y Okinawa consists for the most part of a succession of 
rounded swelling hills, 300 to 500 feet in lieight, broken 
towards the centre by more precipitous crags, and Oshiina 
may be best described as a cluster of steep mountains 
reaching in Yowaiigatake a height of about 2100 feet. Of 
the many streams ii few attain considerable dimensions, 
ami serve to carry the timber from the highlands; ami all 
round the coasts are excellent harbours. The mildness 
and humidity of climate, which is the natural consequence 
of the geographical position of the archipelago, is further 
'enhanced by the neighljourhood of the Kuro-Siwo or 
Pacific gulf-stream. Snow never falls on the tops everibf 
the highe.st liills ; but at the same time even in summer 
the heat is seldom extreme, 'rhree days seldom pass 
without rain ; sudden downpours are not unfre<[uent, and 
wet weather often lasts for several days on end. 'I’he 
boundary between the Pal:eoarctic and Oriontil rogituis 
passes to the north of Oshima, which is the northern limit 
•of many southern forms at once of vegetable and animal 
life both on hind and sea. Sago trees atul otlnu* Cncmltfcaf^ 
'banyans, and pine trees (resembling the cedar of Led)anon) 
arc abundant, ami the natives, wdio succeed well both as 
farmers and as gardeners, grow wheat, rice, banamns, tarro 
(CVu/-a.viV?), sweet potatoes, maize, millet, .sugar-cane, egg- 
plants, 'fhere i.s a small but excellent bre.d of cattle 
(usually black) ; and ponies, pigs, goats, ami poultry are ki |)t. 

Part (»f tin* pojmlatLoii uf tlui iiortlnTii L« sv-rhrws is nvid* fitly 
Japancise, luitrlie .it>ongin.il ainl pu*[»oiid**ialiiig »'lt iiu.ait is rd'oiiitr 
another type, in .some point-^ ^imilar to the Aiiios. The Milking 
features, iieeording to Poedeilfin, iin* . (Minqt.ir.itiv**!}' narrow 
ending in a poiiiterl chin, bug- Kmoprun-bioking e\es, tliin lips, 
thin find rather ••onvex mlv^ strongly <1» lieard, and a 

luxuriant growth of hair ovi-r hiea'^t, amis, .oid legn. The women 
are (or were, fur the juMetin* is loil»i.ld«*n I*}' llw Jajmnese) aceus- 
toun*d to tattoo tlm hack of tin* liuiids with a spLcial pattern in a 
tlark l)lue eolonr. riunigli cIo-m Iv to Japanese, the native 

langn.ige is.i genuinely imlepHiid^ nt form, containing oh.solete wools 
only found in the ancient momnnenis of Japan* littraturc, ami 
showing the greitest resernhlanci- to tln' S.it^uina dialect. The ii.se 
of Jajiam'se un*l Chin*?se by the 1* irm-d has picvtMited it being nsc«l 
for lib-r.iry jmrposes ; ami the \cisiuii iif lls- lliMi* prepuicd ]»y the 
tiiLssioiiary br Hettelhcini (sent out in l-'llj) is i*-.dlv in , tapane.se. 
Theft* was neither printing picss imi buttk-liop lu the islarnks as late 
iis 1S7*» <>•••* (k W. Astufi in Cfnirrh Miss. ISTU). The 

lowest cla-j •)£ the popiil.itinn havi* neither * i\il liglits nor per.stina! 
fVeetlohi ; in *»nler eoim; tin* pfusaiils, wlei i.nt the land hum 

th*! (hn’ei iini'*nt ; ami abovt* all are tie* liteiali *»r govi ruing class. 
Hank is iiidi' ate*l by various symbols, particularly by the kind uf 
metal of wlii« h the hair-pins aie nnnle. ami by the et.lonrof the robes 
ami head-die.-vs. (.’oiifm'ianism ami iJmhlhisiii set-m to have ha*l 
et>ijsid.*iable iiitiiiiOie'* on the upper ehis.ses at least in Okinawa : in 
Oshima there is neither temple nor piiest, fiml the jieoplc say tiny 
pray t*i no god. The vde ts of ’worship (if worship it 1 m;) 

aie the m ine.s of one's immediate aii*'**st*>rs. To the deatl great 
resp.- r H -howii in [)oth inlamU, th*; wealthier people Imilding on 
the liiii'.i-li 1 large and li.imlsi fiii* tjuabs, ivhieh fr*jiii a di.staiiee look 
like d\\f hi*-.: li Mise-,. The b.ely is biiii<Ml in a coffin in a sitting 
postnie, rs:..* .iti* I s*:Ven y* irs th*j l**^ine.s arc colleetc**! and jdiiced in 
an urn 

The p jjiul of Okinawa was estimate*! by tlm Ainerican 
exj/cditi lu It fsorii 150,000 t*) *JO0,00ff. Doe«lerlein wa.s iiiforiued 
T>y the »jfh'Mls tint Amami Oshima contained 50,000 souks, hut 
thinks a irmie prf>buil«- * *nije-'tiire. Hcsifles Napa or Niipa- 

Kiang the (apitil, and .Siuii llo; royal rcHideiice, there are sonie 
thii tv-six towi !i (ikiii-iv^ «. with about 0000 inhabitiints each ; in 
the other islaml Nase tli* t t*i'An (comprising Itsubeiiiuni and 
Kaijckumiiray has not in.ui 2000, ami only five or six of tlie 

otlier villages execrd 

Though Captain 15rougiit*.ii \i-.it**l Napa in 1797, it was not till 
th- .M';*Mto and Lyra e.xj,<diti*m in 1 >510-17 that dettiiled iiifor- 
imitiori arMjiit the Lew-chew- w is olitaine*!. 'I'he people at that 
time showed a curioii.s mixture of ('onitc.«iy and shyness, iier 
Briridi Majesty's ship Sphinx” vksited Okinawa in 1862; and 


the American expedition under Commodore Perry (1852-54) added 
vtiry largely to our knowledge of the island, and concluded a treaty 
of* friendship with its Govornmont, securing for the United States 
the right of U8in| Tamui near Napa as a coiditig depdt. 

Theon-suii, '^Grandson of Heaven," is the mythical founder of 
llie Lew-chew monarchy. Towards the close of tlie 32th centuiy, 
liis descendants were driven from the throne by a usurper Lo-yung; 
hut the old national party soon found a victorious leader in Sun- 
Ihicn-ong son of Tuiiictoino, a member of the famoijs Yoiitorao 
family, wlio, having been expelled from Ja])an, had come toLew:chow 
ami married tin; youngest sister of Ansoo, governor of OhO’-prto. 

'I ho introdm’tion of the art-s of reading niid writing are assigned to 
1 Suii-tliieii-* 'fig’s leign. Chinese invasions of Lew-chew may bo 
I traee*l back to the Gth century, bat they did not result in annex- 
ation ; ami it was llnng-woo, the founder of the Ming dynasty, who 
lir.st in obtained Irom the Lew-chew ruler recognition of 
Chinc.so .snprcinacy. 'riie earliest notice of intercourse with Ja|MUi 
belongs to the year 1441, when a voluntary gift of copper money (at 
that liiiie extriMiicly scarce in Japan) was made by the licw-chowans 
to the tenno (io-lianazoiio ; Imt for a long time afterwards the 
I ickitionsof the two poweis continued to be of the friendliest de^ 

1 .‘‘cription. In the beginning of the 17th century the licw-chew 
I minister Yana, anxious to“bain favour with the Chinese Govem- 
ineiit, pensiiaded his king to break oil* all connexion witli Japan, 
and wht fi the prince of Su^tsunia sent to remonstrate against this 
course of conduet his envois were maltreated. For this insult 
! the ]irince c\ u‘t* *l signal xcngcance. AVith the permission of his 
I lii‘ge loid he inva*lcdthe i'ilamlswith 8000 men, took the capital by 
! st*.>rm, and ca|)tur**d the king and carried him oft' to Kagoshima. A 
i fr\v years later tin* nnbntnnati* Scnng-leiijj was restored to his 
I throne, blit only on condition that lie and his successors should Ve- 
* ecive rcinv(‘stituie on the aect sMoii of each new shogun, and that 
I ca**h new king of Lew-cliew slionld send an embassy to Yedo. 

; The Lew-chi‘wans ncverlhele.ss cf.ntinuecl to pay tribute to China, 

I amUhiueh** conmiissioinrs wirn*lt‘.spati‘hetl to attend the installation 
! of their king'.. Particular intciest in the islands was displayed by 
I the empuioi Kung*hi, who-^e iminory i.s still cherished by. the 
^ natives* a** tliat ot a -real bcm.*fa*‘tor ; he built tlicm a temple in 
li'*n*»nr ot (’onfm ins, fi>aiid* *i a ( 'hine.so school, and, when they wore 
' in great lii^tIvss tlinmgh hnrri* anes, plague, ami famine, contributed 
lib.*rally lor tluii ivlkf. Su-pao-l\oang, from w'hose rejiott waa 
«ii lived tln 4 lil^l mfonnation about the i.slunds which found its way 
to Kiir«*p**, was Kang-hi’s eoiumissioner ill the year 1719. When in 
: tin* hou.M of Scang became extinct in the direct lino, Sho-tai, 

1 a lies* emlaiit of Satt*), g*>vernor of L’rasoye, was called to the thvone. 

I On the Crttal'lislinu iit tif th<* imperial authority of the mikado he 
ii ccivMlihe title of sovereign piince of Lew-ehew' ; but at the same. 
. time his teiiitoiy was dei lured tiist a /ia?i or feudal dependency and 
. allciwai'iU a M- *>r provinci* of tho Japitnese monarchy. In 1878, 

! a<Lot«iing to a custom with whkli the lords of Satsuma had notin* 

I l» ifi*r-tl, tin* peojde of ].,*>\v*ehcw' sent to pay their biennial tribute 
I to Oliin.i. Tliis was lorbiildcn by the inikadu ; and it was in vain 
i that tin y uigcil- “ For live liundred years China has protected US ; 
i w*- rcganl t ’himi as our fatlier, and Japan as our mother." The 
Jup.iiK'M* CovcinmcTit iii.sistcd on its excliiHive rights, and undertook 
i to scIIIh th*; *liirn-ulty witli Cliina, Its claims were formally 
I iccognized )»y the licaly of Peking in 1874, and the islands are 
I tn-ated as an integral p.ait of the empire, 

Si«* iiaiibil’s extnic ’s fioiii .Sii-pan KoHiiK la I^ttret ^ijlantegf vol. xxHi.; 
j hbi:>i<iih in rtl, h r.‘\sn, \(i. 11,; Hei'vcy dv Saint JH;nyi»'s ti'iinslEtioii 

I ot VI.t-|\Min-lin’H tlm'iit'topiFtlia', HsimI Hull, Vofi. of IHt. to the tVeft Coast 
j t'tn'f’i anti the (h‘>at Unnhno hlumt, I ondon, IHIH ; John M*Lcod, Voyiof 
! *• 1 . '>(*:' I.on*l**n, mr.i . <ifoiRL* smith (tuMiui) of Victoria), L€U<hfv andthe Itvh 
I Lomloii, IMM; Iliilioraii. Wnt ) any Jin—iSight Months' Joumat^ 

I.*mh1oh. !.•<.'>»; ; CoMimoilore |■l•I•ry'H ^Vanvi/O*#*, Now York, IMS (A Import* 
I ant w«»ik) ; K. W. Siitnw, “ Notes on I.of)-i-iioo," in The Phomix(A monthly mafS- 
i / II.- fill Imlia. .Ve.), \..l. ill., l.ondoii, 1H72-7.3; .1. J. Hoffinann \n Biidi-agm tot d€ 
' T L. t n V. Knnde ran AVtf tnd ; L. Scri urler, “ De Uoc-Xloo Archipel, In 
; TifUftr, r.hft Aardnjknk. 6Vw. if AmiUrdam, 1880 (containing OXtiacta from 
till- .iu|iaiM •«• il;.-ti li (if flic a'‘f*tn'tti»h> of .lapHti, publlahcd In 1878 by the minlater 
..f will } . \V( IN WlllijiniMS ri.itDiii.* of " Shi I.lu-Kiu-Ki, -Journal of an Envoy to 
' I.I w ( hew Ia Id 'I'nii: Yarn, ixO i,'* in /Voe. o/ Hoy, At* 4toe., A’orfA ChiwkBTawh^ 
i l'>71 ; il»-iiry I'.iuiifiin. ••Visit fo Okiiiitwa," in Japan Mailt 
T»n;Mi.»f« u'l, ■■ I.*’s islisH {.iiut.schoii." In V Explovaiiont 1880? A. "2 

ivt. iiiiunn’s Mittheti., ISHO; Doodcrifin. “We LIu-Klu-Inacl Amainl Oahlwif 
in Mitttu ti. (/ (/( ut. fJis. /. Satur- und Volkerk, Ottatien$t Yokohama, 1881* 

LE\VK.S, n. nmrkct-towa and parliamentoy bon>U{^, 
anil the county town of Sussex, England, is situnted on 
the river Ouse, ut the junction of ft number of jrft****y 
lines, 50 miles south of London, and 7 n^of Newhar^ 
which is it.s port. It occupies the 8l6p3 of one of the ch^» 
hills, and consists principally of bn© tfiaiu Btreet < 
smaller and narrow sr ones at right angles.^ St Mich©^ 
church, restored in 1878, 18 without architeptum 
but possesses some old braBBeB and monum^nte J , 'i! 

church is a very ancient atwcture in the* Early EngUsn 
style ; St ThOnms at-arff^lf 'thS 
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eirj^ted ia the' 15th cecltary ; St John’s, SonChover, is of 
mixed architecture, but preserves some speciinena of Early 
ITpman. There are only slight remains of t|io old castle, 
.oocdpying, a picturesque situation on the height, and 
eupppsed to have been founded by Alfred and rebuilt | 
by William de Warren. In the grounds of the old t 
Cluniac priory of St Pancras, founded in 1078, the leaden 
coffins of VifilUam de Warren and Gundrada were dug up 
' during an excavation in 1815. There ia a free grammar 
' school dating from 1512, and among the other public 
buildings are the county-h^ll, the prison, and the 
Fitzroy memorial library. The industries include the 
manufacture of agricultural implements, brewing, tanning, 
and iron and brass founding. The population of the urban 
sanitary district in 1871 was 6010, ami in 1881 it was 
6017, the population of the parliamentary borough (area 
1087 acres) in the same years being 10,7511 nml 11,100. 
Lewes was incorporated by royal cl^rtei in j881. 

Fmm various discoveries that li i\r licm madii of iloiiiari coins, 
and tlio traces that still remain nf old mouii.ls and liiniuli, tlm 
town is believod to bo of vt^y amii'H*. ori^^'ii. It was a royal 
dsmoBiie of the South Saxon kind's. Miui ; wrre rstablislKMl at it 

5 y Athelstaii, which were in iill t'n* ,!cign «f Harold. 

it the battle of Lewca, May i:i, Siniiui dc dcfcaUMl 

Heury III. From the time of Edward 1. iiitil 18C8 tin* town 
returned two members to parliaiucnt, hut now it rctnins oidy one. 

. See, besidastho histories of Siiss<‘x, HminIicM llidtny of Lrurs^ 
yols., 1821-27, and several inhcivsting iiaiM-rs !;» the Archmo- 

logical Collection. • 

LEWES, George Henry (1817 1878), a prolific ami 
versatile writer, born in fiimdvai in 1817, was a grand- 
son of Charles Lee Lewes, a coniedian wlio had a con- 
siderable reputation in his day. He wais educated in 
London, Jersey, and Brittany, and began acti\o life by 
attempting business and afterwards medicine. Later ho 
appears to have had serioms th(»ughts of making the stage 
his profession. lie finally fixtul his choice on a literary 
career. His early writings btlong mainly to the lighter 
departments of letters, lie contributed ti large number of 
> critical studies to the leading quarterly and other reviews. 

, These discuss a wide variety of sidqecl, ami, tlnjiigh often 
‘ characterized by hasty ini i)U Iso ami imperfect study, betray 
, a singularly acute critical judgment, which hus been 
enlightened by philosophic study. Of tin se critical writ- 
' ings the most valuable are those on the tlrama, which xvere 
afterwards republished under the title Ai-tors and Act! 
(1875), With this may be taken the volume on The 
Spanish Drama The combination of wide scholar- 

ship, philosophic culture, and [iractieal acipuiintanco with 
« the theatre gives these essays a high place among the best 
‘ ‘efforts in English dramatic criticism. In 1845-1846 he 
pablished Biographical Uidorg of PhUoHaphgy an 
attempt to depict the life of philosophers ns an ever- 
renewed fruitless labour to attain the unattainable. In 
1847-1848 he mode two atieinj)ts in the field of fiction — 
Ranthrope^ and Rose^ Blanche, and Vinht- -W'hich, though 
, displaying considerable skill both in plot, construction, 
and in characterization, have taken no permanent place in 
literature. The saine ia to be .said of an ingenious attempt 
to rehabilitate Robespierre (1849). The culmination of 
the huthor’s work in prose literature is the Life of Codhe 
\ (1865), probably the best known of his writings. Low^es s 
many-sidedness of mind, and his sombination of acientific 
with literary tastes, eminently fitted him to appreciate the 
large nature and the wide-ranging activity of the German 
poet. The high position this work has taken in Germany 
itself,' notwithstanding the boldness of its criticism and the 
unpopularity of some of its views (<?.//., on the relation of 
the second to the first part of Faust)^ is a sufficient testi- 
mony to its general excellence. From about 1853 Lewes’s 
writings show that he was occupying himself with scientific 
and more particularly biological work. He may be said 


to have always manifested a distinctly scientific bent in his 
writings, and his closer devotion to science was but tbp 
following out of early impulses. Considering the author’s 
want of the usual course of technical training, these studies 
are u remarkable testimony to Jhe penetration of his iniol- 
lect. The most important of these essays are collected in 
the voluiniiS Seaside Studies (1858), Physiology of (Jftm- 
inon. Life (18.39), Shidies in Annual Life (1862), and 
Aristotle, u (Jhaf^fV front the History of Science (1864). 
They are much more tlniii popular expositions of accepted 
.scientific truths. They contain able criticisms of authorized 
iileas, and embody the lesiilts of individual research and 
individual rellexion. i le sinu k out a number of impressive 
suggestion-;, home of which have since been accepted by 
[diysiolugists at lioiiui and abroad. Gf these the most 
valuable is that now know n as the dc)i i ririe of the fiinctiurial 
indiliVnun-e of tlie nerves that what are known as the 
specific energies of the o[>tic, auditory, and other nerves 
are simply ditlerences in their mode of action duo to the 
dirt‘ercnce-> of the [»eii[»heral structures or . eiise organs with 
which they are connected. This idea lia.s since been inde- 
pendently arrived at by Wundt {Physiolo'/lsche Psyrhologie^ 
2d cd., p .32 1 ). Jn 1 .SO.'), du the starting of the Fortuiyhfly 
Pt'idew, la*we.-> befanie its editor, but he retained the post 
fju* less than two year.-.. 'Phis date marks the tran.sition 
from more strictly si*icutific to philiKSuphic work. He had 
from early youth cliei idled a strong liking for pliilo.Mjphic 
studies; one of hi-, cailiest essa>s was an api)re(i:itiva 
account of Hegel's .Esthetics, (.’oming under the inlluL'iico 
of positivism as unfolded bi»tli in (.hunle’s own w’orks and 
in J. S. Mill’s Systiui of Logic, he abandoned all faith in 
the possibility of metai»liysic, ami n'corded this abandon- 
ment ill the above-mentioned History tf Philosophy, Yet 
he did iu>t at any time give an umiuaiitlial adhesion to 
C^)nlte’s teaching, and with wider reading anti reflexion 
his luiml moveil away further lrc*m the positivKst’s stand- 
point. Jn the preface to the thinl editiiui (»f his Histoty 
of Philosophy \\\i avowed a change in tliis clirecliim, and 
this movement is still more plaiidy di.^c^;rnibIe in subse- 
quent editions of the wi»rk. The final ouleoim* td* tliis 
intellectual j»rt)gress is given to us in The Problems of Life 
and Mind, which may be regarded as the crowning work 
of his life. His sudden death in 1878 cut short the work, 
yet it i.s compKle enough to alh»w" us to judge of the 
authors matured ct»ncepti«‘ns on biidi^gical, psychological, 
and metaphysical problems. 

Tin* Dm two volinii' S on The Fo, n lav down 

wh.it Iji* ri'Lr.toli d as thi> triu* pniu ipli ' dI ing llrliero 

.scrks i«. rtlVi t a nfpprn, }(» no )if lniN\t -ii iiataplix vie and scu na*. 
Ill* is .still so lar a positivist as to jio mini. .* all iinpiiiy into the 
ultiiiuitf ii.itim* i)t tilings I'liiitlf.ss. Wli.it n- dl.T, form, sjiirit are 
in tlu*m.srl\T's is a fulili* .ju»-'tion tliat Ih I.'Ii-ts tu tin* .st.-rile region 
of “ mcl»*mpii'i«*s. ” lint phi lo-'OpliU’al .pn*sti.ins may he .su stated 
ns to he mim eptihle of .1 purise Miliitioii l.y seieiititio inethoil. Tims, 
.simv tlie lelatioii ol ^uhji et to i.hje.-t f.dls witlnn our eXperiimee, it 
is a ]iro]u*r m. it ter f.tr pliilosophic iine.siig.itioii. It may he iiiu-a- 
tioiied whether bew.-s i.s right in thus identifying the mothoils of 
.s.-ieiiee and philosophy. I’lulo.s.ipliy i-. not a mere extension of 
sen-utitie kiiowle.lge ; it i.s .in iiivi stigatioii ut the nature and 
Milidiiy of the knowing pn.eesv itself. In any ni-.e T.ewes ranuot 
he said to have d<*ne nmeh to aid in the settlement of properly 
jdiilosopliiejil ipiestions. His whole treatment of the tpustion of 
the relation ol .siihieet to ohjei t is \iti.iti-d hv n eonfusioii hitwien 
the s»*ientilie truth that mind and body coexist in the liviiig ojgnn- 
isiii and the philosophic truth that nil kno\vle«lgoof ohjerts implies 
a knowing suhjeet. In otlier words, to u.se Mr Shadwoith Mndg* 
son's plnas'*, lie mi\es np the ipiestion of the tjrnrsis of mi« ntal 
fori ns witli the »pie-.tinn of th»-ir nature (see rhdosoi'hu of 
ion. vol. n. p]'. in^r*SV Thus he roaches the “ moiiislie ” .loetn ' 
that mind and matter are two aspects of tin* sann* existiiiee ly 
iittending sim)>ly ti> the paralleli.sm between ]>s\thii.il :ind ph\^iCill 

J iro.-ess.'s given as a fact (or a piohahle fact) of our • v, and 

)V loaviug out (W’ae.-ount tlieir lehition ns subject .nn-' ol j. . t in die 
oognitivi* net. His identitieation of tlie two a-, pha-t-. . f one ox- 
I istcuev is open to criticism, not only fioin the p*tiut of vit:w of 
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philosophy, but frotn that of science. In his treatment of such 
ideas as “sensibility,” “ seiitienee,’* and the like, he does not always 
show whetlierhe is speaking of physical or of psychical jdienoinena. 
Among the oilier properly philosophic (luestions disicussed in these 
two volumes the iiiituiv of the causal relation is perhaps the one 
which is liaiullcd with most freshness and siiggestivcncsa. The 
thinlfVolmiic, The Phiisical Bit sis of Mind, further develops the 
writer's \ n*ws on organic acti\ities as a whole, lie insists strongly 
on tlie r.uluMl distiin’tion between organic and inorganic processes, 
and on the inj])os>il)ility of ever cxi>laiiiing the former hy purely 
niecliaiiieal juirniples. With respect t«) the neivoiis systcin, he 
holds tliat all its pints have one ainl the same elementary propeit\, 
nam- ly, .sensibility. Tims sensibility lieloiigs as mneh to the 
luwer Centres of the spinal cord as to tlie brain, e«)ntril»uting in this 
more element. iry form t‘h-ments to the “ .sul>eonseious ” n^gion of 
nieiUal life. The higher iunetions «)f the nervous system, whieli 
make up our conseion.s mental lile, are merely more eom]»leX 
rnoditieations of this fundamental pmpeity of nerve substance. 
Closely related to this doctrine is Jic view that tlm in rviuis oigan- 
ism acts as a whole, that particular mental opiualions eaniiot le 
referred tt> iletinitely i iicuni'^iMibed regions of tlie brain, an«l llial 
the hypotlicsis t»f nervous activity {>a.ssiiig in the centre hy an im*- 
lati‘d pathway from one ner\ e-cell to uiiolln r is altogether illiisoix. 
By iiisisiiiig on the coniplclo toineideiit e betw»*»*n the regions ot 
iiervc-aetioii and .si-ntieinv, and ]»v holiling that these aic hut diller- 
ent aspects of one thing, lie is able to attack the doctrine of ani- 
mal an I huiiian automati'^m, wliieh allirins that feeling oi con- 
scioll^nt■s.s IS merely an imideiital eoiieuiiiitaut of iicrve-aetion, ainl 
in no wav essential lu the cliaiii of ph}hical events. Lewes’s views 
in psychology, paitly ojieiicd up in the carliir volumes of the 
Proh'^'in'i, are more fully worked out in the last two volumes (3d 
series'. He disiuisses the iiietliotl of ]i.svchology willi nmcli insight. 
He Claims against t’omle ami his followers a ])laee for iiitro^peciitiii 
in psvcliologic.il ivseaich. In addition to this subjective method 
there mu-'t lie an ol)jeitive, which lamsi^ls }iartlv in a lefeieiuc to 
nervous cMiidili<ms, and ]iaitly in the emploMneiit of .soeiolugieal 
and liistorio.il «l.it.i. Biological Ivimwlcdge, or a i.oii'«ideralion of 
the nrgmic i onditions, would only help iis to i • plain iimi.t.d 
a', t. ■cling .in. I thinking; it would not !is>i,t us tt) i.mhi- 
staiid dilb-uii. t's of im nt.d forulh^ a> manifol* d in «litbT«nt r.ic« 
ainl stigc'.of hiinrin d« Ntlopiuent. The org.inii’ c«)ndilions ot tln-s.* 
ditfeiviices Will prob.ilily for o\rr e.s(.ijie detection. Hmee tlie\ • an 
be expl.t.iied only as lie* I'l'oducts of tlie soei.il en\ iioiimeiit. 'I’lii'. 
idea of dealing with mental pheiiotiiejj.i in th< ir lelation to .social 
and historic tl t oiidilioti-j is pi(di.d»lN Lt w* s's most impoi taut eon- 
tribiuion to psvi liolo,:y. Among otlnr points w hieli he empha.si/es 
i.s tin* couU'lexity of imnt.il plienomi'ii.i. Kv<‘iy mental st.ite is 
regarded as < omptiini i« 1 <«t ihit e lUi in diflen nt ]tropoitions 
liam *ly, .ipnuts-i of s. ii-i'nh* .ath etimi, of logieal gioiipiug, ami of 
nioltir impulse. Bni L wrs’swoik in |.s\ihology consists less in 
aiiv detiiiite. disi ovciies lhaii in the iii« ul< .ilion ot .i .xmiid and j'i>t 
iiiftiiod. His biiilngii-.il tr.iining I'l' ]iaTed lnm to\i»'W miinl a.s a 
evnijole.x unity, in whi' ii tin* v.moiis iim. uons intei.ict one on tlm 

other, jn-l of will'll tin* htglicst ,iri* identical with and 

evob e 1 mit of tlie luwei. Thus the o)m r.iiiuns «,1 thought, or “ lie* 
logi - of signs,” are ineifly a ni'ire coinplit .ilcd tomi of llie eleiiicn- 
tarv oji.-ritioiis of .sensation and instinct, or “the logic <if feeling.” 
Th;* a mile (»f tile hist \oInine of till* I'/nhh'ini inav be sai'l to be an 
illii't ■•f'ioii of tiiis position. It is a Miluabb* r» po^iiory 'd' psyelio- 
logi 1 fi- ‘s, maiiyof them drawn tioin tlm more <ii.s< uie reeions ot 
liieiit d life Hid lifiia abnormal expei lence, and is ilii'iiiglioiit '•ng- 
g*-sti, .iii-l -iHiiulating. To sngge.st, and to .stiinulate tii.* ndmi, 
ra’! • ' d.iii to '‘ippiy it witli any complete s\stem ot knowh-dge, 
m i\ ■ ■ 'lid to lie Lewes's servn-e in plnlosojiliv. The e pti.iiMl 
r ip. ' T * an 1 viis.itiiitv of his intelligence .seems to aei-oiint at om I* 
for ■ .'* b* sillies*, in his way of envi.saging the .snljer Incitler ot 
pb ’. . ..j 'iv iiid p'*V' h'dogv, and for the want of .sati-^faetoiy el.dn)- 
Titj- .. 1 .of ‘■ystemati'; • o-oMinalioii. M. S.^ 

BKWIS wij IfAUPilS form together an island of the 
Out r If Lri'lc', nearly .separated intn two parts Ly the 
L e.ii Bca-sort and Seafortli, - tlie northern part, 
Lewi' ur th'i Lc\-\.s, being in Ros.s shire, and the .southern 
parr. Ifiiri-, in I n vcinco.--. The island i.s .situntcil about 
30 niih;.- from th** in.iinlaud, between oT ' 40' and 58' 32' 
X. iat., and G and 7 \V. long. Its length is CO rnile.s, the 
avei ijc bre.i ]th lo, arid the extreme hreadtli 30. The 
itrei is 770 .square inih of which oT.) arc cumfirised in 
Lewis. The greater jiaiL uf tlie ftiirface i.s composed of 
tgnei-s rocks, which in lien More attain a height of 1750 
fe-.d but tht?re is also a large bre adth of peat and swamp, 
reniain.s of an ancient fore.st. The coast is much 
indcnt-fl by bay.s. Thfj climate is very moist and un- 
Buitabie for tillage. Agriculture is iu a backward coudi- 
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tion, but much has been done in draining, reclamation, and 
planting of trees by the late proprietor of Lewis, Sir James 
Matheson. Barley and potatoes are the principal crops, 
and a largo number of black cattle are reared. Kelp 
making is also carried on, but one of the chief supports 
of the inhabitants is fishing, Stornoway being the largest 
station for the herring ilsliing in Scotland, and employing 
over 1000 boats with nearly dOOO men and boys. The 
town was made a burgh of barony by James VI. It has 
a conimodioiis harbour with a patent slip suitable fur 
vessels of 1 000 tons. On a height overlooking the bay is 
the beautiful residence of the proprietor uf the island. 
The most remarkable arcbseological remains in Lewis are 
the dniidical stones of the temple of Callernish. There 
are also a large number of old obelisks, and at Mcalista 
in Uig the remains of an old monastery. Six miles from 
Stornoway there is a huge cave covered with stalactites. 
See IIeuuidks. 

LKWIS, Sill Oeokoe ( VutNEWALL, Bart. (1806-1863)> 
statesman and man of h Iters, was bom in London on 21st 
April 180G. 11 is father, Tliomas 1?. Lewis uf Ilarpton 

Court, lladnorsjiirc, after holding subordinate ofiice in ‘ 
various administratioii.s became a poor-law commissioner. *\ 
Ho was matle a baronet in 1846. Lewis was educated at 
Eton, and at ('’luist Cliurcli, Oxford, where in 1328 ho 
took a tirst-class in classics and a second-class in mathe- 
matics. Ho. then entered the Middle Temple, and W'os 
cdled to tluj bar in 1S3L In the year before he had, 
with John Bomilly and John Stuart Mill, attended the 
celebrated lectures on jurisprudence delivered by John 
Au.slin at London University. In 1832 he undertook 
his first public work as one of the commissioners to 
itujuiro into the condition of the poor Irisli residents in 
tlie United Kiiigduiii.^ Again, in 1834, Lord Althorp 
included him in the commission to impiire into the state 
of church i>ropcrty and church affairs generally in Ireland. 
To this fact we owe lii.s work on Lorrff Distiirhames in 
Irelanily nmf fhn frisk ('hurrh (Juestion (London, 1836), in 
which he condemned the existing connexion betw^een 
church and stati*, piupo.^ed a state provision for the 
Catholic clergy, and maintained the necessity of an efficient 
workhouse organization. During . this period of appren- 
tice.ship to politics Lewis's mind was much occupied with 
tlie [)ht*iiomen.i uf language. Before leaving college ho 
had publislu^d s^ome observations on Whately's doctrine of 
the predicables, and soon afterwards he assisted Thirlwall 
and Hare in starting the Pkilalogical Museum. Its suc- 
ccs.sor, the ( 'Inssiml M nst um, he also supported by occasional 
contributions. In 1835 he published an Essay on the 
Or if in. and Fur mat ion of the. Romanre Languages (re-edited 
in ]8G2), w'hich, though anticipated by Schlegol, may 
be taken as the first effective criticism in England of 
Uavnouanrs theory of a uniform romance tongue^ 
represented hy the poetry of the troubadours. He also 
set an excellent example to county gentlemen by compiling 
a glo.'».'*ary of provincial words used in Herefordshire and 
the adjoining counties. But the most important work of 
this earlier [leriod was one to which his logical and philo- 
logical ta.stes both contributed. The Remarks an the Use 
mnf Abuse uf some l*otitlca.l Terms (London, 1832) may 
have been suggested by Sentham’s Booh of Parliamentary 
Fa I /f tries, hilt it shows all that power uf clear sober original 
thinking which marks his larger and later political works. 
And yet this original mind did more than most scholars in 
the humbler walk of useful translation. Ho translated 
Bueckli’s Fat die Economy of Ath^M and Muller's History 
of Greek Literaiure^ and he assisted Tufncll in the trana- 

» Stje th« Abstract of Final Report ef Commiukoms of Irish Poor 
Rnquiryf &c.. by G. C. Lewis and N. Senior, 1887. 
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lation of MUlIer’s Doriam, Some time afterwards he edited 
a text of the Fallen of Babrius. While hia friend Hayward 
conducted the Laio Magazine^ he wrote in it frequently 
on such subjects as secondary punishments and the 
penitentiary system. In 1836, at the request of Lord 
Olenolg, he accompanied John Austin to Malta, where they 
spent nearly two years reporting on the condition of the 
island and framing a new code of laws. One leading 
object of both commissioners was to associate the Maltese 
in the responsible government of the dependency. On his 
return to England Lewis succeeded his father as ono of 
the principal poor-law commissioncM’s. But his literary 
activity did not cease. Tti 18 41 appeared the Knang on the 
Government of Dependencirs^ a systematic statement nnd 
discussion of the various relations in wliich colonies may 
stand towards the mother country. In 1 81 1 Lewis married 
Lady Maria Theresa Lister, sister of Lord Clarendon, and 
a lady of literary tastes. Much iheir married life was 
spent in Kent House, Knightsl)ridge. They had no children. 
In 1847 Lewis resigned his ollice. He was then returned 
for the county of Hereford, and Lord Jolin Bussell aj»pointed 
him secretary to the Board of Control, bvit a few months 
afterwards he became under soLretar\ to Jie IIojiic OUlce. 
In this capacity ho introduced two inij ortant bills, one for 
the abolition of turnpike trusts and ;ho iiianageinent of 
highways by a mixed county board, ilie other for the 
purpose of defining aAd regulating the law of par«chial 
assessment. On the latter subject his rvidiMicc befoie the 
select committee (Lords) of 1850 is llie clearest statement 
of general results which we have. 1 n that year lie suecce<icd 
Hayter as financial secretary to the 'i'reasury. About this 
time, also, appOviredhis Fnmti/ini the InjUn ncv of Anthoritg 
in Matters of Opinion, Lewi^ seems to have thought that 
authority was too much divided to be of much use in 
theological matters, wliile in the world of s(;ience ho found 
flufficient authority for declaring that honni'opathy, 
mesmerism, and phrenology wore all inqxistures. On the 
dissolution of parliament which followed the resignation of 
Lord John Russell’s ministry in 1852. Lewis was defeated 
for Herefordshire and then for Peterborough. Kxcliidcil 
from parliament he accepted the edittirhhip of the NiUnhurgh 
JtevieWj which the death of Mmpsoii liad left vacant. Lord 
Halifax offered him, in 1853, the governorship of Bombay, 
but he remained editor until 1855. During this period he 
did some public work on the O.xford commission, and on 
the commission to inquire into the government of London. 
But its chief fruits were the Tnatfsr on th' Mithods of 
Observation and Reasoning in Politics^ and the Kiopiirg 
into the CredilUity of the Early Roman ///Vo/v/,^ in which 
he vigorously attacks the theory of epic lays and other 
theories on which Niebuhr’s reconstruction of that hi.story 
had proceeded. In 1855 Lewis succeeded Ids father in 
the baronetcy. Ho w'as at once elected member for the 
Radnor boroughs, and Lord i'alinerstoii made him 
chancellor of the exchequer. The position was dillicult, 
for he had a war loan to contract and heavy additional 
taxation to impose. But his industry, method, and clear 
vision carried him safely through. TIis financial statement 
of 13th February 1857, ami his speech on 12th February 

1858 on the bill for the better government of India were 
most successful, efforts. After the change of ministry in 

1859 Sir George became home secretary under Lord 
Palmerston, and in 1861, much against his wish, he 
succeeded Sidney Herbert (Lord Herbert of lica) at the 
War Office The closing years of his life w’cre marked by 
increasing intellectual vigour. In 1859 he imblished an 
able Essay on Foreign Jurisdiction and the Ejiradition of 
Criminals^ a subject to which the attempt on Napoleon’s 


^Translated into Oerniau by Liebreclit, Hanover, 1853. 


life, the discussions on the Conspiracy Bill, and the trial 
of Pjernard, had drawn general attention. He advocated 
the extension of extradition treaties, and condemned the 
principal idea of Weltrerhtsfyrdming Mohl of Heidel- 
berg had proposed. ITis two latest works were the Sarny 
of the Astronomy of the Ancients^ in which, w’ithou^ pro* 
fe.ssing any knowledge of Oriental languages, he apj>Iies a 
scet>ticul analysis to the ambitious P'gyidulogy of Bunsen ; 
and the hialogne on the Risf Form of (Jurernmnit, in which, 
niidcr the name of Onto, the author points out to the 
siijqiortcrs of the various systems that there is no one 
abhiiart govern Ml cn t \vhn‘h is the best possible for all limes 
and places. An essay on the i’harartt ristics of FnJejud^ 
Aationaf Provinrod^ and Mnao'ipal (li>nrnmtnl not 

em to have bi'Cii pnbli''iied. ^'ir Gci^rge died in April 
1803. A marble bii.^t by Weekes slaiid.s in Westminster 
Abbey. Hu bas two otlu-r nioimments -the reprint from 
the Edinhnrgh Ittrnnr of his long scries of papcr.s on tlie 
Administrat ions of t,'nat Untitni (1801), and his Letters 
to nartons Ennuis (1870), edited b\ his brother, who 
.succeeded him in the bamiu^tcy. 

Lewis was a man of mild and alb ctionatt* di^po.sition, 
much belovcjl by a liirgi* circle of frieruls, among whom 
were Sir K. Head, the (Jrutes, the Au‘'tin.'', Lor»l Stanhope, 

S. Mill, Dean Milinaii, the l)iitl‘ ( InpublicJifo 
he was di.^tinguished, says Lord Aberdeen, “for candour, 
modendioii, Jove of tiutli.” Ib‘ had a passion bu- the 
systematii! aequirement of knowledge, ami a ki-en and 
sound critical faculty. Nothing is more ivmarkaMe than 
the practicul gof>d sense of his speculative writings. 
Sometimes he betrayed a slight intelK i lnal impatieiic*^ ; 
but this Was merely the passing irritation of a healthy and 
modest imlL'nierit. 

LKWfS, Mattitkw Gukc.ory ( 1 775 181 S), often referred 
to as “Monk” J^ewis, was born in London on July 9, 
1775. He was edueated fora di[»lomulic career at West- 
minster School and at dirist Gliurch, ( )xfonI, .spending 
most of his va(‘ations abroad in the study of modern lan- 
guages ; and in 17!J 1 he proceeded to the Hague as attaeln^, 
to tile BritiNli embassy. His stay there lasted only a few 
months, but was nuuked by the composition, in ten weeks, 
of Anda'osiit, or the Monh\ which wji.n publislied in the 
vsuinmer of the following year. It inimediateU achieved 
extensive celebrity ; but .some passigi^s it contained were 
of such a nature that about a yt'ar aftci its appearance au 
injniictitui to rcsliain its sale was iiu)\c(l fur ami a rule 
nid obtained. Lewi.s published a scciaul editiiai from 
which he had expunged, as lie thought, all the objection- 
able i»assagcs, but the work still remains of such a cliaracter 
as almost to justify' the severe language in which the author 
of English liartls and Senfrh /-/t ;/■» ; x addresses — 

“ Wtuidci -working Lewis, lUmik or It. nil, 

WIjo r.nn wonliTst m.ikt* I’.nii issn- .i i Inui liyrirvl ; 

Kvi ll .S.itail's srlf wltll tlirr liilcllt ilrr.ol to /iw’tdl, 

Ami m tliy skull di.sci rii a dtcju r hell.” 

Whatever its dernerit.s, ethical aslhetic, may have 
been, Tlu Monk ilid not interfere with the reiTjition of 
Lewis into the best ^!IlgIi.^ll society ; he W’as favourably 
noticed at court, and almost as soon as he came of age ho 
(detained a seat in the House of Commons a.s member for 
Hindon, Wilts. After some years, however, during which 
he never ventured to address the House, he finally with- 
drew from a parliamentary career. His tuste.s la} wholly 
in the direction of literature, and 'Phe Casth S,*eetre. 
(17‘J0, a mu.sical drama of no great literary merit ' nt 
which enjoyed a hmg po]mhmty on the stiigi'), The Mi aster 
(a translation from Scldller’s A'o/xt/c Lute's, Ji,.l/a (1797, 
a translation from Kotzebue), with mimenms other oprr.itii 
and tnigic ]»ieces, apiieart'd in rapid succession. The Hraco 
of Venire, a romance translated from the (Jennan, waa 
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. j[»\iJi)li3lLed in 1804, and has since been reprinted •, next to 
.yThe Monk ii is the work connected with the name of Lewis 
iwhich has been most extensively read. By the deatli of 
,hia fnthor he succeeded to a large fortune, and in 1815 
?^nvbarkoJ for the West Indies to visit his estates; in the 
..iiomse of this tour, which lasted four luoulhs, the Jourml 
ti IIVaY Indian Froitrieiory published posthumously in 
, 1833, wa.s written. A second visit to Jamaica was under- 
taken in 1817, in order that he might become further 
acquainted with, and able to ameliorate, the condition of the 
slave population ; but the fatigues to which he expo-^e I 
himself in the tropical climate broiiglit on a fever which 
terminated fatally on the homeward voyage, May l i, 1818. 
The Life and Cor/rsjK>iide7ice of M. G. Lewisy in two 
.volumes, was published anonymously in 1831); conqaled 
by friendly hands, it makes it sufllciently plain that, what- 
ever may have been the errors of judgment and taste dis- 
played in the writings of his precocious youth, he was 
nevertheless a man of more than ordinary discretion, gi>od 
feeling, and generosity. 

LEWIS, Mkriwetiikr (1774-1809), American ex- 
plorer, was born near Charlottesville, Virginia, August IS, 
1774. In 1794: he volunteered with the lroo[»s called 
out to suppress the “ whisky insurrection,” was commis- 
sioned as ensign in the regular army in 1795, and as 
captain in 18i30, and was President JcHerson's private 
secretary from 1801 to 1803. On Jetlersoii’s recom- 
mendation he was appointed by Congress to coiiduci, in 
connexion with Captain William Clarke, an expedition to 
.the headwaters of the Missouri river, and theuee across 
.the mountains to the Paciiie Ocean- the tuot exUiulcd 
exploratiim of the north-western portion of the United 
States. The States had as yet ac(iuired no claim to 
this region, and the exploration was designed by JellVi s(»n 
in the interests not only of geographical science but of 
territorial acquisition. Lewds and Clarke, setting out late 
in 1803 with twenty-eight men, s[)eiit the winter at the 
mouth of the Mi^'^'»uri. Early in the spring the party 
embarked in several bo its, ami daring the summer made 
tli 3 didicult ascent of the Mi.'isouri as far as 17" -T N. Jat., 
where tlie second w’inter was j):isscd among the Mandan 
Indians. In 1805 the a.-f’t.nt of the .Missouri was continued 
as far as the tributary which they named Jetlerson river, 
which was followed to it:) source in the soutli-western part 
of what is now Montana territory, l^rocuring a guide and 
horses from the Sho'sliom.' Tndian.s, they pu^hc*d westward 
through the mountains, and on Oetobur 7 embarked in 
cini)es on a tributary of the Columbia river, the mouth of 
which they reached on November 15. They had travelled 
upwards of 40l)0 miles from their starting [loint, had eii- 
cmintered various Indian tribes never before .seen by whites, 
had made .scientific ^x>lIections and observations, and were 
the tiist oxjdorers to leach the I’aeilic by <To.>}.itjg the conti- 
nent ui.rtli of Mexico. After .spending tlie winter uptm the 
CHlnmbii, they made tlie return journey across the moun- 
tain' and down the Mi^.souri, reaching the Missis-iippi in 
ScpLcmoLr 1 "00. Tlie reports of the Lewis and Clarke 
expcditi.ei atticu ted great attention at the. time, and it has 
acarcely lr *;[i jacmmU.iI in romantic interest by later i:xploni- 
tioiis in any qu iiter of tlie globe. The leaders and men of 
the ( X[»Ii)ring imlv w-re rewarded with liberal griints of 
laud, and Lewi- \m.s rioid*. governor of the territory of Mi.s- 
aouri. In 1 o unwonted fjuiet of his new duties hi.s niind^ 
always .sijl>ject to melanclK.ly, became unbalanced, and, 
w-hile on his way to Wadiington, lie committed suicide 
near Na-shville, TenncT-. -, tjetober 11, 1809. 

JefftT-^on WrTot« Ji rinniioir ot jmljlislif'd in 1814 in con- 

nexion with Ihddle flij'l Al!*!! - Xnrrafiif of fh’. Lruua ami Chtrke 
K-cpr^iiUm, A new edition by M‘Viokar mjih |)iibli8lii'd at New 

York iu 1843. 


LEWISTON, a city of .die United States, lintAMinBoo^ 
gill county, .Maine, is situated 36 niiles north of Portland^ 
on the left bank of ithe Androscoggiu, aiMl is* connected by 
several bridges with -Auburn, <a city of 9556 inhabitants^ 
and the capital of. the county. '^ As the rivor at < this point 
broaka over a ledge of mica sohist and^-gneisa, and* tlve 
natural fall of 40 feet has been raised to 50 feet by 
strung granite dam, Lewiston commandaiau: abundi^. 
supply of water-power. Cotton and woollen goods (shirt;* 
ings, sheetings, cassirneres, beavers; , tweeds^ « eloa^gsj^ 
twine, bouts and shoes, machinery, Jtcj; Bro produced*^' 
the annual value of .$11,000,000 — there being nine con- 
siderable nmiuifncturing corporations in* the city besides 
the Franklin Company, which owns the entire water-^power.' 
The city hall (1872) is a very fine building; and a public 
library (over 6000 volumes in 1880) was founded by .ttb 
(‘orporaiion in 1801. Bates College, founded by the Free 
Bii})tists in 18G3-G4, gnd named in honour of Benjamin P. 
Bates of Boston, possessed in 1880 11 professors, 161 
students, and a library- of 5537 volumes. ; h 

Lewiston d.'itcs from 177o. In 1 795 it was incorporated as a towql 
nm! in 18<n ns u l itv. Tin- ]io])ulntioii was 3584 in 1850, 7424 
IstiO, 13,000 in fs70, unil 19,083 in 1880. \ 

LEXINCTON, ca[>ital of Fayette county, Kentucky, -is 
situated near the centre of the State, in the midst of a 
tableland 1100 feet above the sea, known as the Blue 
tirass region. It stand.s on a Brwall subtributary of the 
Kentucky river, 79 ruile.s south of Cincinnati, atvd 94 
miles e;i.st by south of Louisville. The population (3584 
in 1851), 7424 in 1860, and 13,600 in 1874) in 1880- was 
1G,65G, inclurling about 8000 negroes. Lexington is an 
important railway junction, bas an extensive trade, and 
inaniifactures whi.sky, flour, bagging, ropes, carriages, and 
i machinery. Tw^o railroads, eom[»lctod in 1882, giveacceafl 
’ to the mountainous eastoni region of the State, from whioli 
I iron, coal, and timber are obtained in abundance. Tlie 
; BuiTounding district i.s charactenV.ed at onco by bpauty 'aOjCl 
fiTtility, anA the town has been laid out in a spacioue)li^ 
attractive stylo. It is the seat, of the State univeiWlty 
; (chartered in 1858, originally opened at JIarrodsburg in 
in 1859, and removed to J.exington and incorporated with 
the Transylvania university in 1865), the State agricul- 
tural college, and one of the State lunatic asylums (626 
palients). Besides the iinivensity library, there is a public 
libiary of 15,600 volumes. • « 

L«-\ingtoii was Gyt’olom*! Kuhert Patterson in 1775, aUjl 

re* Hivid its iianic in liunour of the first contest in the war ofAuieH' 
ran in(l«‘|»r]i(lfnri‘, fought in April of that year at Lexington, Mlddlj!' 
s»*\ rounly, M;tssacliusi*tts. ^ 

Lrxiii^ton ill Kriitui'ky must not bo confounded with (1) Loxiiik' 
toil, till- rjijiitul of J/ihiyetO? county, Mis.souri, with a population id 
l .^"U of .‘V.c.uj ; or (2) l/ xlnglon, capital of Kockhridge county, Vifr- 
^niJia. a pjai-i^ of 2771 iiiliuhitaiitM, and the scat of the WasliittgllQr 
:iM<l L«‘i’ iiiiivrisilv (foumU'd in 1749 ; professors in 1880, 
.-.ludriits, 300 ; lihrary, 1.5,000 volumes), and of the Virginia niui' 
t.iiy iii'.titatr, fniiiidi d in 18.39, under the patronage of the Stataj 
with 12 professors and .300 student.-^. r'V 

LEYDEN, or Leiden, h city of the Netherlands; in., the 
1 province of South llolhind, about 20 tuileB BOUth-WOT?‘w 
; .\iiisterd:iiii, and 6 miles inland from the German Oceifitt 
. The Old llhine, on which it is situated, enters at 
I efi,steru .side by two arms which unite near the middli^ 
I the t("vn HO as to divide* tlie western ha}f-into two hearfj 
I equal portioDH. Though the boundaries, which now itfclw|t 
I about 4G7 acres, have been six tifljcs extended, ‘the 
Khape is wonderfully regular, nor is i^ulerity wantiogl| 
the interior urrangement of the'i^uiet respectable town will 
itH canals and moats, its broad, streets, and lifeless sejoares 
The pen.sive and oven mdlanc^Iy jmpressiott' .whi ^ i' 
scein.s sometimes to produ^^pn the stranger is earn 
explained. Leyden is par^cklijm angcadei^.pity } ww 
bustle of its great marke^for cattle imd 
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eonfinad to.oertain spots, and lasts only for so many hours 
on so many days, and its industrial activity, considerable 
though it be, is not sufficient to give that appearance of 
life and movement which their flourishing local and transit 
trade makes so generally characteristic of the towns of 
Holland. The woollen goods (coverlets and broadcloths), 
.the cotton stuffs, the worsted and yarns, the iron and 
copper W8**es, and the books and lithographic work which 
it still produces^ are far from maintaining for it the position 
which it enjoyed when, at the close of the 15th century, 
itS' weaving establishments (mainly broadcloth) numbered 
from throe to four hundred,* or when, after the expulsion 
otthe Spaniards, Leyden cloth, Ijcyden baize, and Leyden 
camlet became familiar terms at lionie and abroad. Owing 
to changes of fashion, unwise preservation of old customs 
♦and institutions, party spirit, the development of nianu^ 
factures in other places, these industries had so far declined 
in the beginning of the lOtli century total j>roduc 
tion of all the factories in lor example, did not 


tution for East Indian languages, ethnography, and geo- 
graphy, The Thysian library and the library of the 
Society of Dutch literature (1766) are both large col- 
lections, the former especially rich in legal works and 
native chronicles; the great school of navigation, and 
the Remonstrant serninary, transferred from Afhsterdam 
in 187.3, deserve special mention, and in general it'may 
be said that there is no city in the Netherlands better 
supplied than Leyden is with educational and intellectual 
institutions. 

Objects (if artistic and anti^junrian interest arc fewer 
than miglit be expcctcMl fnan tlie position which Leyden 
holds ill the history of painting (Rembrandt, Jan Steen, 
and (Jerard Douw were n;iti\es of tlie town) ; but sucdi as 
they are -pic'ces by \'an Kinck, Fr. van Alien's, Cornelis 
Kng(dbrechts7.oon, Lnctis of Leyden, and other masters 

they have for Ihe most [lait been rollecte«I in the new’ly 
founded iiinniciiml niu.veiini loiated in the old cloth hall. 
]Mure interesting is the great collection of poi traits of 


exceed 1086 pieces of cloth— that the baize manufacture j famous professors in the aula of tl.e university. All the 
^was altogether given up, and the beautiful Say (Worsted) | gate houses of the city were still standing about the close 
Hall was closed. Although after llic revolution cd ' 

1813 comparative prosperity was the ^e.sult of ihe re- 
moval of the French yoke, and m u’C especially of tlie 





rijiii of bfvib’ii. 

introduction of steam, the times of a ^fauricc or a Fre- 
derick Henry bavo never returned, and still less the 
wonderful days of., the 15th century. 'Fhe university is 
♦still a flourishing institution, with fifty professors; but 
other universities have grown up in the Netlierlands, and 
even professors of European rciuitation can no longer 
.attract from foreign lands the numbers that visited Leyden 
in the days of Lipsius, Vossius, Heinsins, (ironovius, Hein- 
sterhuis, Uuhnken, Valckenaer, Scaliger, and Roerhaave. 
As a class the students aro remarkably quiet and orderly. 
Many are destined to a diplomatic c.ireer. The university 
{Ahademk) was opened in February 1575, and originally 
located in tho convent of St Ihirbara. In 1581 it was 
transferred to the convent of the White Nuns, the site of 
which it still occupies, though the building was destroyed 
in 1616, Of the institutions connected with the univer- 
sity it’ is sufficient to mention the library (upward.s of 
160,000 volumos and 4650 .ftSS. ami 2100 pamphlet 
portfolios), rich in Oriental and (.{reek manuscripts and 
^d Dutch travels; the botanic gardens, wdtli splendid e.ollec- 
tio|i8 of East Indian plants; the observatory (1860) ; the 
museum of natural history, one of the principal cstabli.sh* 
ments. of its kind in Europe ; the museum t'f antiquities, 
with a specially valuable Egyptian department ; 
ethnographical museum, of which tlie nucleus was Von 
SieboWs Japanese collections; and the national insti- 


of the 17th century: two only, the. Zijl|M)ort and the 
Morsel) pr)ort have been spareil. 'riii: eld ttiw'ii-liall is a 
quaint IGtli century building, and St Faucratiiis church 
has some striking fealims. Near llu* site of the 
liijnsbui'g gale is the statue of Iluurhaave )>y Stracke. Tho 
“ Ihirg,” on ail artificial mound (perl)a[K cif Roman oriLin) 
in tho centre of the town, U an old i-lrcular wall i*csling 
ou twenty arches; it forms a favourite promenade, and 
affords a line point of view'. Towards the south side of 
the town lies an open space, uiggo.stively called the Ruin, 
which in 1807 was tho seem* t if a teriible dl^.i.^tcT, a pow der- 
ship blowing up and cle^t rowing eight liumbvcl hou.‘'e.s and 
killing hundred^ of men. In lfi2:> the population of 
Leyden was much mure than hOjt.MXh ami in IGin, it is 
estimuteil, reached 100, OuO. Ih'lweeu ITOG and iSll it 

sunk to 50,000. In iS.aO it wa-^ .3r>.sij 1 ; iii lS7fh 
(9G32 Roman (.’athohes, JOG ^Jl \v^) 

41,000. 

Thniiidi l.uedmnua T;.it;»v»*nmi i- 
Latin n.uni’ lor I.c\.l<-n, tlii-ic i-. im 
town ilM'lf with tlif bngiluniuii I’t lin' lb'’ 

31th .uni 1-tli it'iilui V ili.»i-iu»M-ii!^ .w l.t \ 
and Lfilhaii. 'rii** hi^loi y uf l.» \d« \\ ^'1!" 
art llu* liKtoj y of I lif t In i l.iinK. Oiu'ii; 
thf lily tuiu Un- unuuls i-l' n 

win II A'la w.i be-', ;ii tl 

or «'f tlf iii'M< «. w 'til tlif I III/' 

it wis I'i-'.n .;f'l JUi'l I'.ipt’.iii il im h tli 

ortho Kimii \, u i«' 
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vidh'i.t distiirliaina s in < "lUn-M"!! with tin* • h v.Ui' ii o\ ^VllIMTn III. 
tiitln'^t.itltln'ldi idiip. 'rl.f 1*0 Ininni. i‘X( ili 'l by till* Fininh, t ok 
I'll' • in ; und in tin’ lOifiiisli pr.'.sjuit.s, in icM'lt nui nt 
tin- 1 "iisiM’ij'l I'in, inaiiln-'l into tin* nty. In L''riri i bcir wa.s .i .\t 
inninlatiiin im iM'> tin’ Ihi.uK in liakc. The idmiti liai V nl lie 
nnivi’is'‘y w:is ^■l•l^•bl.ltl’ll with s^rnat nTrindiiy in 
Sio Mniis, //, .SI //>■»;»•//?;/ i/( ;• nSfml 177- .''t. 

LI'A'liFN, John ( 1 775 1 81 1), wa.s Lorn on tl '^th 
September 1775, at Denholm on the Teviot, not fii' d.t 
Hawick. lake most Seotlisli villages, l)riiholni eoin- 
nioiqihiec and uninteiortting, but LeydeiiV upbringing was 
in a wihler jiart of the country, at the foot . 
whither his father had gone as shepherd to 
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the family. Though he dul not attend scliool till he was 
nine years old, long before that he had learnt at home to 
read, and had devoured all the books he could lay his 
hands on in the border farm houses and cottages. 
Naturally his parents thought that a boy so fond of 
letters was meant for something else than shepherding ; 
ancljas thi» only scholarly otlice clearly within their horizon 
W’as tint of a parish minister, they concluded that his gifts 
pointed in that direction, and with much stinting of their 
own little comforts sent him to Edinburgh university in 
179(>. There the uncouth 1 ul, dressed in rough hoine- 
s[)un, with a voice that smacked strongly of the .led and 
flic Teviot, playeil his part manfully enough in the class- 
work, but still better in the “societies” where IhoiiLdiani, 
JetTrey, Sydney Smitlu ITorncr, and other clever yonng 
fellovvs were then chopping logic and cracking jnkes. 
Leyden was a tliligeut but somcwhit miscellaneous student, 
reading everything ap[)arcntly, except theology, for which 
he seems to have h.nl no taste. Accordingly, though ho 
comi»leted his divinity cmirse, and took licence fioiu the 
presbytery of St Andrews, and preached occasionall\ , it 
soon becanio clear that the pulpit was nut his vocation, 
and that the border sliepherds wore not to lind a second 
Thomas Itoston in John Leyden. 

In 17'Jl: J^eydeii liad formed the ac(]naintiincc of Dr 
Robert Ander.son, editor of The Ilrltiali ami of The 

Lilentrii a cultivated but not otherwise re- 

markable individual, who, however, lillod a rather im- 
portant niche in the IMinbur'.rli of that lime. (Vuitri- 
hutious to his magazine were [»r«>bably what brought them 
first t ‘gethcr, but more important rc.^'Ults f.'llmel from 
their intimacy than either the verses on “ Ruberslaw,’' or 
‘‘The Descent of Odin,” tl^ln^llte<l fiMii the XorNC. - Jmu* 
it was Anderson who introduced him to Dr Alexamh-r 
Murray, and Murray, probably, who b*d him to the stinly of 
EiLstern language's, to which that great scholar was to pas- 
sionately devoted. Soon they became warm friends and 
genorou.s rivals, though Leyden (‘xcclleJ, perliajis, in the 
rapid a'*<£in\ition of m^wtongnes, and acrjiiaintancowith tlieir 
literature, wdiile Murray was the more scientilu! philologist. 
Through Anderson also he cirne to know Richard Ifeber, 
by wliom he was brought uiitler tlie notice r)f AValter Scott, 
whan lie was collecting materials fur his MinstMatf of fh‘ 
linriho'. L^yd'*!! was admirably fittctl for helping 
in tills kind «»f work. A b.irdi tlt liiiii'iclf, an enthusiastic 
lover *)f old liallads and b»lk lnro, he .spared no jiains tt> 
enrich the w.uk tint prnnii^*Ml to lii iiig fame to liis beloved 
hills and glens. Scott tells us how, on one c)ccasion, 
Leyden walked 40 miles to get tin* last two verses of a 
ballad, and returned at midnight, singing it all the way 
with his loml, liarsh voice, to the wonder and consternation 
of the poet and his household. Neither Scott nor J^eyden, 
however, .still lied this folk-lore for jiroper scientific piir- 
P The.y cared only for the picturesqm; and the poetic 

in it, and were not very siicce.ssful in their efTorts to 
ri it t ) life. Of course, the rough old ballmls them- 
.selves were a wfdcorne addition to our literature, but 
l/'yden'>< att'unpt to make Lonl Souli.s intere.sting in a 
moderu billul w.is .-ormdhing of a failure, and, though he 
might m ib; a Scoti li Lorehu <mt of the mermaid of 
('nrrievrc'ckaii, hi.i poem wants the delicate touch of the 
Germ in, ami lio diie^ not know where to .stop. Scott, 
however, got valiiald* a-i4ance from him in his task, and 
learned to e^itom hiihiy the blunt integrity of the man, 
his literiry entlni'i i-m, and his large attainments. 

l.eyd'fi wa'^ drifting away from the church 

in^o the life of a scholar, but as yot he had not found liis 
liii i ther w.is indeed only Aa.sting himself on miscellaneous 
l*arrjing. ff« had compiled a work of four hundred pages 
on the DtJiroverifs antJ SftUf'mfouH of Enropt'onain Northern 
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and }Vestern AfHca^ suggested by Mungo Parkis travelai 
Ho had edited for Constable The Complaint of Scotland^ 
giving a glossary, and a long preliminary dissertation. He 
had printed various poems, and nearly finished his Semti 
of Infancy^ a poem in four books, based, no doubt, on 
border scenes and traditions, but meandering “ at its own 
sweet will ” over all the world, and a good way beyond it 
Tlicre arc, hero and there, some effective enough lines in 
this poem, but, in the main, it is of the thin, artificial, big- 
sonnding order, and has no unity of design, so that there 
i.s no particular reason why it should not go on for ever. 
Ife had also made some translations from Eastern poetry, 
I'ersian and Arabic, but they have not someho'^' the aroma 
of the E ist Clearly, Lore was a man of great and varied 
powers wliii'li, however, were like to run to waste unless 
he fouml a definite field to work in. So, at last, friends 
got him an appointment in India, at first on the medical 
stair, for which lie (jiialified by a year of intense hard 
work ; but it was hopeif suunetliing more fitting would turn 
ii|> by and by. Igi ltS03, therefore, he sailed for Madras, 
ami took Lis [Jace in the general hospital there. From 
that lie was soon promoted to bo naturalist to the commis- 
sioners going t(5 survey Mysore. Ere long, however, his 
knowledge j»f the languages and dialects of India procured 
him an appointment as jirofiissor of Hindustani, which he 
M»oii after resigned for a jmlgc.sliip, and that again to be a 
cnmmi.ssioner in the court of requests, which required a 
f.imiriarity with several Eastern fongucs. Friends who 
liad come from the .same border country - -Lord Jlinto, Sir 
John ^lalcolm, and others had done what they could to 
mike his path smooth for him, and his linguistic attain- 
ments hail been rei'ognized by Colebrooke, the greatest 
Oiientiil scholar of the day. Rut in Isll, having joined 
l.urd .Minto in the expedition to Java, on landing there he 
made his way into a library which was said to contain 
many lilastern MSS., without having the place aired, and 
was seized with .shivering and sickness, first symptoms of 
ihii Rataviaii fever. The climate of India had never agreed 
with him, and his con.stitution had already been shaken by 
several .serious illnesses. He w^as* ill fitted, therefore, to 
endure the a.ssault of tliis deadly complaint, and after three 
d:i\s of .struggle he died on the 2Sth of August, in the 
tliirty-sixth year of his age. Cut off thus prematurely, he 
h IS left rumparativL‘ly little fruit of all the bright promise 
of Ids youlli. As a [»oet he cannot take high rank, but in 
hi^ knowledge of Eastern languages he would probably have 
beoTi no niran rival of Henry Colebrooke, had he been spared 
a little longer to tnethodize and perfect his attainments. 
A genuine and generous nature, with a fine enthusiasm 
for learning, there were few of Britain’s sons in India from 
whom friemls at home looked for better work, and few 
therefore who were more deeply regretted. (w. c. s,*) 

LEYDEN, liUi^As v.\n. See Lucas. 

LHASA, <)ftcn written Lassa, for many centuries the 
fdiief city of Tibet. ’I'hough the place is of great celebrity, 
the accounts of it arc scanty, and information has to be 
.sifted from authoritie.s differing considerably in age. Till 
recently tlie latitude even of Lhasa has been stated with 
variations extending over 1 J degrees, whilst the longitude 
has naturally been still more uncertain. The Jesuit 
(Jrueber, who was at Lhasa in 1661-62, made the latitude 
29' r/. In the maos of Tibet sent from China by the 
Jesuit. 1 , and engraved on five separate sheets in DuHalde, 
it is about 29' 40'. D’Anvillc, in his Carte G^rale du 
Thibet, chiclly based on these last, but modified to suit 
other data, reverted nearly to OruebeFs figure; Oiorgi in 
his A*' habetam TJjetanuvi states it at about 30 ® 30 . 
Klaproth, stretching every datum to cracking point, to suit 
his fantasies about the course of the great river of Tibet, 
made it GO'' 45' lat (and 91® bV long.); our last and 
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highest authority, Pundit Nain Singh, gives (from a mean 
of twenty observations) 29^" 39' 17", a result which closely 
confirms the Jesuit record. The longitude according to 
the protraction of the same explorer’s route is 90*^ 57' 13".^ 
The height above the sea, by repeated observation of the 
boiling point, is stated at 11,700 feet (but the report of 
Naiii Singh, on his second visit, gives 11,910). The city 
stands near the middle of a tolerably level plain, which is 
surrounded on all sides by hills, and extends about 13 
miles from east to west and about 7 miles from north to 
south. It lies half a mile to the north of a considerable 
river called tbo Kichu Tsanpu,»ur Tsang-cliii, flowing here 
from east-north-east (called by tlie ifongols, according to 
Klaproth, Galjao-Murm^ or “ Turbulent Jliver ’), and join- 
ing the great Tsanpu (oi;^ upper course of the Ikubma- 
piitra) some 35 miles to the sout1i-wc.st. 

The hills round the city arc ab.solutely barren, and 
without growth of any kind except an nec.*-a\»nal bush of 
so-called “Tartar furze.” Tlicre ^re, liowever, gardens 
scattered over the plain round the city, and these are 
planted with trees o£ some size ‘it '\<uild seem cedar, 
willow, and cypress). Four dciil(,s in the encompassing 
hills, by wliich the a[)pruaclie.s tin- •city pass, are 
defended by as many forts. We may • note the description 
of Hue, which, though a little vague, is vivid, and is the 
only passage affording anytliing like a | ‘cture of this city, 
so difficult of access : - - * 

• 

'‘Thosunwas iihoiit to sot as \vr i nnipli lfd (,in d<*s*vnt *»f tlio 
iiinuincraUle zigzags of lha mountain path. Iwmig into a whin 
valley, AVfi hchclil on oiir right l.li.iMi, tin* famous im*troj»olis of the 
Ihnldhist world. Tim multitude of aged In-es ^^hi(•h on m It? tlio 
city aa with a ginlh? of foliage, th** lofty white houses, termimiliiig 
in llat roofs surrounded by UinetN, the numerous lemph s willi tln ir 
gilt canopies, the Buddliahi \rnt,tl(i\, einwnetl hy tlie pnlaee t»f tlie 
Dalai Lama, —all unite to gi\»* JJiav.i a majestie ami imposing 
appearance.” 

The meaning of the name Llat Sn. is “ God’s ground.” 
Formerly it used to be known to the Mongols as Ilitnm- 
Za/c/, the “right aide” or western region; now, according 
to Hue they call it Mouhe Dhot or Drhot^ “Kternal 
Sanctuary.” 2 In eastern Turkcstiin it seems to be best 
known as ./o, a name which properly refers to the great 
central temple of which wc shall sj)eak. 

The city is nearly circular in fnrm, and according to 
Nain Singh less tlian a inilo. in diumetcr. Tt was walled | 
in the latter part of the 17th century, but the walls were 
destroyed during the Chinese occupution in 1722. The 
population has been e.stimati*d at 10,000 to 80,000; tbo 
last estimate perhaps including the great po[)uhitioii of 
mouka and students in the convents near the city.'* 

The chief streets of the city are wide and straight, and 
in dry weather tolerably clean, but the inferior cpiarters are 
un.speakably filthy, and are rife with evil smells and large 
mangy dogs.^ Tart (much tlio greater part, according to 
Nain Singh) of the houses are of clay and sun-dried brick, 
but those of the richer people of .stone and brick. All, 
however, are frequently wliite-washeil, the doors and 
windows being framed in bands (d* red and yellow. In 
the suburbs there are house'j entirely built of tlie born.s of 
sheep and oxen sot in clay mortar. This con.struction, 
according to Hue, is very solid and highly picturesque. 

* This is corrected to the latest value of Madras lungitinle, viz., 
80® 14' 61”. 

first word of this phrase is rort.ainly tin? M«iiigol viun*jh\ 
eternal.” The second Is probably a clerical error for (frhof, wiiicU 
limy represent the Jo of the next scnlcnc?', wbu*h i.s literally (Tib.) 

‘ master, lord,” and is applied to very sa<ied images. 

Nain Singh says that a census in 1864 gave “ 9000 voiuen and 
8000 men, exclusive of the military and the priests.” But these 
worOs are subject to too many doubts for precise interpretation. 

The Cliinese have a proverb os to the tlirce i)roducts of Lhasa 
dogs, drabs, and lamas. 


The hou.sea generally arc large, and of three stories at 
least. The owner of the house, with his family, occupies 
the upper story, whilst the two lower floors sw’ann with 
tenants. Externally the lower part of Tibetan houses 
generally present.^ lofty dead walls pierced by a few air- 
hole.s tmly ; above lliesu ^i^e tiers of windows with project- 
ing baIconie.s, and over all flat broad -caved roofs at vary- 
ing levels. According to Dcsideri, in the better houses 
there arc idten spacious and welhfini.shcd apartments, the 
principal halls, the verandas, and terraces being often 
paved witli a eomjjosition of coloured fragments of stone 
set in a cement of ivsiii, wliich willi niueli beating and 
rubbing becomes liki? a surfuee of p»)lidied porphyry. In 
every linnse there is a kind of eliapel or slirine, carved and 
gilt, on \Nhii:li are svt iin:igt‘s Miid sacred books, and before 
them lamps ami iiiceiiso, with the ii.sual offeiings t)f barley, 
fruits, Arc. 

Idiasa i.s n<»t only the nucleus of a cluster of vast 
monastic establishments, which attract stmleiils Jind aspi- 
rants to the (so-calh-d) ii^ligiuus life I rum all [»:irts of Tibet 
and Mongolia, and the seat of a qiia.-i i».ipiev, but is also a 
great place <>1 pilgrimage, so llmt lie* .‘vlreit.*v and jmblic 
.spac(\'> swarm with visitors frmu evMy pait <»f the llima- 
la)an plateau, and from all the stepjcs of Asia between 
Manchuria and the ^»^llk;i^h l.akn, who conn* to .ulore the 
living Biiddlia, to M-ek the ]>urLmtioii of tlii'ir sins jiml tlie 
promise of a h.ippy tian>migration, ami loeiiia y away with 
them holy relii‘>, ble.-v'vcl ro'^aiic'^, arnl all the miscell.iijeous 
trumpery which set foitli to catt-h the money of idle 
people ill Asia and Kuiope. wliether they are pilgrims or 
Ireiiuenters of mineral waters/ wliilst as usual a great tratlie 
arises ipiitc apart from the julgrimagc. 'I'lie city thus 
.swarms with crowds attracted hv devotion and the love iif 
gain, ami presents an astonishing diversitv i»f language, 
costume, and physiognomy; though, in reganl to the la>t 
[xnnl, varieties of the broad face and narrow ev«' greatly 
pi'i'dorninate. Mncli of the retail ti.nle ot tin* plan* is in 
the hands of the women, line's aceoinit of the curious 
practice of tlie J^h.'isa uuim u in plastering their fac'Cs with 
a dark-cohmivd unguent i.s well known, but it iloes nut i*est 
on bis authority alone. 

During the month December especially tradiu's an’ive 
from western China by way of T’atvirnbi ('raeinndo of the 
Tibetans), bringing every variety .'-ilk stiilf'-, carpet.s, 
china-ware, and tea ; tVom Siningfu (commimly in Tibet 
and Turkestan called N/YZ//;/, /ding, or /.ling, a cii’etimstiinco 
that has eau.sed sirmiiT inisap]>rehensions) come .silk, gj)ld 
lace, Iviissi’in goods, carpets of a .supeiior kind, semi- 
preoioriH stone.s, ln)rse fiirnitiii'e, liorsi"', and a very large 
breed of fat tiihnl shm p : fronr eastern 'ribot musk \{\ largo 
quanlitie-s, which eventually tinds its way to Kur-ope through 
Nepal; fi'om Bhutan ami Sikkim, ri« e . from the latter 
also tobacco; besides ii varii’tv ol Imliau ami European 
goods from Nepal and J)arjiling, and rjhini.<i (resinous 
exudation of hemp) and sallrmi from Ladak ami Kashmir. 
The. meiTliants, who aiTive in December, leave Lliasa in 
ilareli, before the setting in of the rains render.^ the rivers 
inipass.ihle. 

The tia importatiim from riiiua is a large matter, on 
which an interT.^ting paper has been written by Mr K. 
Baber*. The tea is of the coar.se>t cpiality, derivetl from 
straggling ami uucared-for tree.s, allowed to grow to a 
lieiglit oi' lU feet or mi»re, and the eoar.sest ]»roduce of 
these. This is j^rossevl into hrieks or cakes, and c.uried 
by porter's. The quantity that pays duty at Tat.-ieriiu i.s 
about 10.000,OBO lb, bt'^iiles some amount smugi^hil. ..«) 
«loul>t a lai'ge pirt of tin's comes to Lh.i^a. 'Pi a i. an 

Aiinaij' .’utulrs m<1iI in tlic Lhasa ha/, 
honf'*, c.illi'«l hy the people “ lightning hone 'I to h.i*o 

heuUng virtue ■. 

XIV. 
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absolute necessary to tbe Tibetan ; he is miserable with- 
out it. 

The chief industries of Lhasa are the weaving of a great 
variety of stuiTs from the fine Tibetan wool ; the making 
of earthenwiire (said to be* of very good quality), and of 
the wooden porringers (varying immensely in elaboration 
anh price) of which every Tibetan carries one about witli 
him ; also the making of certain fragrant sticks of pastille 
mucii valued in China and elsewhere. 

It is curious that Tibet, though using coined money, seems 
never, strictly speaking, to have had a coinage of its own. 
Till nearly the end of last century the coinage had for a long 
time been derived from Nepal. Tliat valley prior to the 
Gorkha domination (IT6S) was under three native dynasties 
(at Bhatgaon, Patan, and Khatinandii), and these struck 
silver moliurs, as they were called, of the nominal value of 
half a rupee. The coins w'ore at first not struck si>ecially 
for Tibetan use, but were so afterwards. Tliiise latter boro 
(obverse) a Nepalese emblem surrounded by eight lleiirons 
containing the eight sacred Buddhist jewels, and (reverse) 
an eight petalled llower surrounded by eight lleiirons con- 
taining the names of the eight jewels in Tibetan eliaracters. 
Ingots of Chinese silver were sent from Idiasa with a small 
pro[)ortion of gold dust, and an equal weight in moliurs 
was returned, leaving to the Nepal rajahs, between gold- 
dust and alloy, a good prolit. The quality of the>e coins 
(weighing about t:fl grains Troy) W'as low, and at last 
deteriorated so much that the Tibi'tans deserted t*l:c Nepal 
mints. Tlie Oorklias, after becoming masters of Nepfd, 
were anxious to renew tlie proti table tr.itHc in coin, and In 
this view sent a det>utation to Lhasa, wit^- a quantity of 
coin to be put in circulation. l>ut the Gorkhas w . re inU 
trusted, and their coin refused. A coinage was then 
issued (it Would appear once only) in TiUt for dome-tic 
use, iiiodello.l (ill ail old Khatmandii luftern, and struck 
by Nepale.'- j artists (see tig. 1). 'I’lie (Jurkiias, howc\er, 



Flo. 1. — Coin striirk in Tilirt, f/nm qu'.iiiu'n in India Litnarv 

iusrn>H‘d i •>-!• 177- .\j». ) /V<//. fin' jn cthf 

Tfulflt .in' nf iitihhhl. 

in 1768 and following years ruiitiiuied to strike coins of 
proLTC.^'^ively debased quality, which were rude imitations 
of tin Id Nejialese mintage (see IIl'. *J), and to endeavour 
to furce this currency on the d'ibetan.-, evenliially making 
the dL-p irtiiie of the latter Iroiii old u-age a ]»relext for 
War and lnv.l'^lon. his brought the intervention (»f tlnj 



Fig. 2. — (7MjkIiid» I ruld.in;'; from in Bntisli 

M nni. 

Chinese, wh(i drove tli** f^irkhas out of Tibet (1792), and 
then began to strike .diver ca.iii-, for Lhasa use, bearing 
f’hiiiese and Tibetan < haracters (see fig. 3). For prac- 
tical use these Tibeto-Chinese calm (of which 2J « 1 


rupee, and which fire known ae mktanffi ie.^ nag^hyangi; } \ 
cash ”), are cut into aliquot parts by the guidance of the' ' 
figures on them. Large lumps of Ohinese silver, stamped^'. 



Fi«. •i. — Tilu‘Lo-riiLiiesi* coinage Kicnhtnff, 58th year,” i.«,, 

* 1793 A.D.k From K|H*nnien in India Library, *• 

with the inqicM'ial seal, are also used. But of late years ; 
there has been an enormous influx of Anglo-Indian rupees, ' 
so that these havt; become practically the currency of the- . 
country, even to lh« frontier of China, and are now; 
counted, instciul of being valued as bullion. They ^re 
called Pi'iliuif or chaiika (probably Hilfd. 

- KnglLsh (F iringlii ?) coins.” Those that bear a crowij|^d 
head of the qKcen are called /.uma heads, the crown beihg 
taken for a wandering lama’s head-gear. This gref^ 
iiitlux of rupees indicates a very considerable amount 6f 
trade with India. And, in spite of the extraordinaiy 
diliicidtics of the road eastward* from Lhasa, quantitiw 
of ‘ tritliug European articles find their way even to 
Tatsieidu on the Chiiicso frontier. Mr Baber" found 
quarter-rupe(\s vny [lopular as buttons, British army , 
buttons very comm on, corkscrew's offered for sale (though ' 
no one knew their use), and tin-plates very common, 
.stamped with tlie heads of Napoleon III., Mr Gladstone, 
and other celebrities. , ^ 

The permanent population embraces, besides Tibetans of 
the country, settled fainilics of Chinese and Kashmiris in 
('oii.sideiable numbcr.s, as well us people from Bhutan and. 
Nepal, from L.idak and even from Patna. The KasliroiriS^^,' 
and many of tin; oilier foreigners are Mohammedans, anii ^ 
much of the trade is in their hands. Desideri, a centuiy 
and a half agib 8[n;uks also of Armenians and even ' 
“ Mu>coviti;s.” Tlio ( diincse have a crowded burial-ground 
at Llia^a, ternbul carefully after their . manner. The 
Ka-.hmiiis, wlio are called KhnrJthe^fiX^ an important body, 
and have their im^sque, and a provost, at once civil and 
religion'?, who is recogntzed by tlio Government. With 
their turbans, their tine Caucasian features, and their 
lieards, they strikingly contrast with the mass of other 
nationalities. Tin; Nepalese (called at Lhasa, according to 
line, !'r hthi) siqqdy all the mechanics and metal-workers. 
There are aimmg them excellent gold and silversmiths; 
and they make the elaborate gilded canopies crowning the 
temples, wddeli fuim so notable a feature^ of Lhasa. Hue - 
deaciibcs a striking custom among the native population. . 
Eviry evening, as light begins to fail, they leave off';' 
bur>ine.v>, and form groups in the streets; all sit down and 
In-giii to eliaiit [irayer in a low voice. “ ThcT combination 
of rjligious music arising from these numerous companies 
pro(luc(\s an aggregate of vast and solemn harmony, which 
is (fxeeedingly moving.” ' 

Ill the middle of the city is an open space or place, in f 
w'hich markets are held; this is densely thronged' in AS; 
atternooii and evening. On the north side, overlooking. 
tliis i.s a great building whicli iji the residence of thq 
or sn-callc3d king of Tibet, • It wae built a^ greftt 
cost by the dissolute Lama who was set up by the crirfty; 
regent Saiigjo Gyampo, and put to death by the CaJJUttck 
prince Latsan or Jenghiz Khan in 1706-7 (see 
and, as the Lama used to divert Himself there with the ' 
dances of the ladies of LhaiA, the palace is kuown^sth^ . 

di*. I ^ 
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\^jt^si-hhang or M dancing house ” (so Desidcri ; the word I 
, 4nm cannot be identified). | 

Immediately west of the place stands the great temple 
‘ and convent of Labrang {hLa-hrang^ Lama-house ”}» re- 
;gnrded as the and centre of all Tibet, and from 

. 'vrhich all the main roads are considered to radiate. This 
is not merely the great metropolitan convent, sanctuary, 
,\end churrh-ceutre of Tibet, the St Peter’s or Lateran of 
tLamaism, but contains the palace of the government and 
; seat of civil adminiatratiou. It is believed to have been 
founded by the Tibetan Constantine, Sruiig-dsan-gampo, in 
the 7th century, as the shrine of one of those two very 
sacred Buddha images which were associated with his 
.-conversion, and with the foundation of tlic civilized inon- 
, archy in Tibet. From this iinnge, called ./o, or .//?, it is 
•known to the Mongols as tIie‘./o Erdt ul (“tlie precious 
■'Lord”) ox Jo fShakyamutd the (.’hincs.* as Ttt-Juwa', 

• ‘'house of the great and hyic- as Jh or Jo simply, 

a name used in eastern Turkestan las already noticed) and 
* probably in Mongolia, as a syiionym (;f I Aisa. Tlie temple 
^ appears to be known’ also as Uina^ii (hhr^'l-khung^ “oiler- 
ing-house of Lhasa,'* and amon- In liaii jxnd NepaloM* 
.visitors as M&chendra Snth.'^ TIiu Poiahi a.' a sacrt‘d 
centre is modern, wliilst the Lahrang ataches itself to the 
whole thread of Tibetan history ainl reli'dt)n. On one of the 
walls of this temple is a pietnre of tin* lainous “ Master of 
the Law,” H wen T’aang, the travelling doctor of r.uddhisiii 
(see yol. xii. p. 418), whose jouincys havo in the revolution 
of the ages become so familiar to lMiro|.can students, as a 
mine of information on the gecigraphy and history of India 
during a period so clouded as the 7th century. He 
represented with three of his disci[)le.s. Ami before the. 
gate of the Labrang stand several inoimments of aiituiuity, 
especially that famous obelisk s[M)keii of below, whicli 
bears the inscribed record of the tieaty of peace coiiehukd 
in 822 between Thi-de-sron ^ tsan, king of Tibet, and 
^ the-en^peror Mo-tsung of C!]ii!ia. llcfoie this obelisk tlie 
apostate from Lamaism, Langdliarma, bi other and sneecssor 
of the last-named king, was standing in proud conteinpli- 
i- tion, when a fanatic reel use, ^\ho had been stirred by u 
' vision to avenge his porsecuted faitli, shot him with an 
arrow in the forehead. 

The main building of tin* baln.ui.r is thnr slurhs InVh. T1m« 
entrance, facing eaet ward, forms n ]M)ni»n .suppui trtl on six gn-at 
timber columns, richly curved ami llio »ullsaiv painted 

with the histoiy of Sakyn. fJriMi roMiiig-diuiis, covficil wilhiclni- 
in bronze and iron, lend to the antr-li.dl, ami liom this a .s«*o«iml 
gate to the cella (so to cull it ; <if thi* trmph-. On cm h shh* «it th . 
^te, two and two, utand colossi t.r ili jant kings ol tin* tour 
points of heaven. Within is a gic.it divided int«> navrs 

and aisles by many pillars, wliilst almig l ai li \\all, north and mmuIi, 
are chapels or sanctuaries, foiirtrcn to a -ddi*. 

At the west end steps ascend lo u <|ii;uliangnhir choir or chunc« ], 
on each side of which nhso arc ihwv i li.ipi U, and at the extu-inily 
a rectangular apse (if it may be i-alh'd nT, imd in it is tin- ull.ir or 
graded throne, on which stands tin- image »>f Sakya, .sini 

through a lattice of silver gilt, —tin* liipjo r sin ht or fitlVts of tin* 
altarbelng beset with small ligiiivs in pi*-( ious nmlals o{' thofus and 
saints, audj;he lower ones willi lain]*'. I'urning jostirk'^, plat:. is 
holding offerings of butter and tiumI, Ihjwcis nio.l( lh*d from buttn, 
^ 0 . Jn the choir to the riglit looking fr.nii th.* altar) i'. Ih.* 
elevated and stepped throne of tlm (iraml li.una, laid with sph‘mii<l 
cushions, succeeded by the m-aily r.jnal thr.ni.* of tin* Tvshu l/aina 
of Shigatzi^, and then by thesi*ats ol oih.-i .•.•.•losiastioal 
reborn and elected, in order; on th.* left of tin* IhnUlha tlnom*, 
opposite the Grand Lama's, and of ruflal lu ighl, lln reissaid now to 
be a throne for the omiwror of China, tln*n, at a low.-r Iwcl, that 
■ of the so-called hing of Tibet, whilst tlm luiuistrvs of ...tatc follow 
opnosite ths inferior lamas. 

in a S|jaee shut in wuih silver lattice, on the south side of the 

' So in Nairi Singh’s narrative. Hut the woi.! is ]>ropt.rly Mutfi- 
yendr^ndthf which is the nniiio of a Hniiit a.loivd hy the Ni*pnh*.NO 
Suddhists,'. and identified with Padmapaui, the fourth lUiyfiui Pod- 
, hhHitva of their system , (see lloiigson iu Juurn, Hoy, .-Is. 


ch.Tiiccb steps, arc acen fourteen or fifteen gn'at disks of silver, set 
with lauciouH Htonus, on wliich are embossed fiindainental Ihuldhist 
syinhuLs, such as their system of cosmogony, the circle of transmi- 
gration, llic births of Sakya, &c. 

Tlio great nave or ecutral aish* of tho basilica is truly hyi.:i-1hr.d, 
but on the second and third apparent floors it is enconijiasscl with 
c(d.jnnadcs or verandas, from wliicli tlic women ^nd the laity^ook 
down upon the lamas engaged in chanting the services or in other 
fimetioiis. The sam tiiary or ehaneel itself towers above the n'^tvif 
the huildiiig, and is erowned willi a leetangnlar canopy or jiavilion 
ot gilt imt.il, w'liieli liscs to a lidg.; senaled with fantastic ligure.s. 
Tins eam)]»y ivsts on e.diimns w Ineli aie aK.j gilt, and fioin its eaves 
ami angl.'s hung helU that, tinkh* with every hreeze, whilst tlm 
pillars li.-m-uth th-- e.nes ar<* . i.jwmd with a great tricze of has- 
r. li.'l, eniho'-.M-d in gilt im-l.il. 

Thi, am ie!jt tempi.* euiit. nils a \ast arenmiilation fioin the ages 
of gold and silver ve-',el'i, lamps, ndiijiiari. s, and ]>reci(iiiH hrie-u- 
hrac .)! eveiy kind, whi.di is hiimiallv e\i,ov-d to vii‘W in the spring 
lestivities. '1 h.‘ d.iilv .'liie.-s in the I.ilir.mg aie attend.*.! hveiuwds 
ipp. I 'll \1 j 1' h i.Mils muml it is eoiislantly 

trav I l.\ pnl in tli.j i ii. nit as a work of merit, 

alw'.i\ ^ in p.irln nlai dir. |■tl.•n. 

Hesidf- he M)n\ent-.‘ell.s, halls .»f stiidv, and inaga/in.'S of pre- 
ei.iii, liiiii] 1, huildings gioiip.'d ali.iwt Ihi J.alii.ing aie oeeiijncd, 
as w.- h.o -nd. h\ llii‘ .i\il a.lminisli at loii, . <t., as treasuries, 
.‘Usl.uns .i In i.iiiils of jiistn.', ; ami tlni- an- also j.rivatc 
ap.uliin-rit t**; tin- < iiand l.ama and .'tin i iiiL’'li Innetioiiaries. Ko 
woman i, •< i mit (...I to pass the night williin tJie pieeinef. 

Allot li r great ninl fiiniou.s temple is the Jitiviuchhe 
(“luiL^L* |»cn or told”), at tlo:* north end of the city. This 
IS ‘also ri'gur.lc.i as a fonii.lal ion of Siongdsnii gainpo, nnd 
]< ‘cii.l to .-..lit .in tin* biuly .»f liN CliiiicsL* witc, and the 
I .sc..*ond ot tin* [)i iiui'A.ii ]»all.iili.i. th..' image llinl ."lie biouglit 
I with her to tin* Snow land ; wln ncc the Mongols nnd 
I (.’InncM* call it the tomjd.* of ilm little Ju. Tlo* lumsis of 

I this convLiit, as well a. .d* that n. \t to be mentioned, aio 
I iiotc.l f.>r t)o*ir prcten"i.>ns l\* ami pr.u'tice of magical arts, 
j one of the d. 'grading clniia.-t. i i"t ics of tlio Inmu foinns of 
! lUiddlii'm. 'rile .n tlio.lox “ \ cllnw ” sect indeed piof.'ss to 
' ili.stinjjuidi bclwcvM lawful and niilawful migicLd fonniila*, 

I uiul to bj clcgi^M's only in tin* foimer. I’lic lamas of 
Ibimo-clilie h*i\L* .‘d^o tlo: ill iipiitc of (’iiltiv aling that 
species »»f .lix'tiino which is conm cled, like their magic, 
with T.nitric mysticiMii, and wliiJi |•roiVs''l'S to destroy 
sensual p:i.-"ion by tlo.' conti'inpl itmn .•( its representations. 
The wall!.-? id' llu* convent are .letiled with a series ol sculp- 
tures of gross (d)S(enily.“ 

Another eonveiit within tho city !■< tint (d' Mf>nt, fdso 

10 :ir llic noitli i nd, remarkabh* for ts exteinnl m.ler and 

cle.nil !ie^ and fliougdi lamoiis lik. tlie list as a seliool of 

orthodox magic, io»le.l ab for the pi Intiiog-lioiise in the 

cnivenr 'gauieii. i.ustly we I'otiee the tho 

inmates ot winch are snreeier.s .d tin. rinh r kind, who seem 
really to tlie rude nii .iii'ine-mcn of the supeisli- 

tioiis whii’h [Meeedeil buddlii^m in Tihef. As tlio vidgar 
will n..t dispense willi tlieii iii .im'I." ( knife swallowing, liris 
breathing, ciitlir.g oil* llieir own li.-.oN, ;noi tlielilre), every 
meal oiihodox iiiouislciy in Tibet keeps uiie of these 
e.»n jiirui'.'', who d.U' not belong to tin.* trati*rnlty ot the 
liou-e, but live^ in a ]riiticular i-ait of it, bearing tlie name 

of r/, ■.>/*•/, (r// 7 / 'X .v/ y ->////) or “ju’oleetor of redigioii,*’ 

and i" alhiwi.l to manv. Tlic.^e praelitioiiers of the blaek 
art po.^Mss no liuratiire, but liand ilown their mysteries 
troin tatiicr to >.'n. Theii fantaslie equipment, tlieir 
fraiitii' I tearing, an.l th.'ir cries and howls seem to identify 
them with the i:ro^sesl Shamanist devil-dtneers, stioiigly 
rem.de in externals ti.>m the gentle and cultivated j»i rs.uis 
in the higlier ranks of tlie lanna Church, of whom we ii*ad in 
Turner or Hu(‘. Otlier monasteries in or no;ir tin- city :iro 
tlie ('hnnmlln'j at the north west corner ; the 'laHlf/'ding 

- It w:o’ in tills isfiiv.*!!! Iliat W l>csidi*ri .slml’.'d . ohu'.fi .d the 
laiiias. “ Fii'iii Mat.'h Id .Inly,*’ lie .says, “I s.'t no ■'.I* I w’d lU't 
say to read, l»ut ratlu-r t.) f/.-nn//' the .-hifi honks of ' . 
aiul to t..ko in a eompleU* kuow ledge of all lli.it j-. \ \ i-s i.i that f.d«e 
j religi.m.” 
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at the west of the city; the Kontyaling^ about a mile west of 
the city, at the foot of a low isolated hill called Chapochi. 
Three miles south, beyond the river, is the Clwckvlvivg. 
These four convents are known as “The Four Ling/* 
Leaving the city by the side of the llamoch’h^, wo see 
on.^uur left the famous I'utala with its many edifices 
crowning and seeming to grow out of a rocky hill, which 
rises like an island from the plain. It forms altogether a 
majestic mountain of Iniilding. At the south base of tin? 
rock is a large space inclosed by walls and gates, with 
great porticoes on the inner side. This swarms with 
lamas, its nooks with beggars basking in the sun. A 
series of tolerably easy .staircases, broken by intervals of 
gentle ascent, leads to the summit of the rock. The whole 
width of this is occupied by the palace. The central part 
of this group of buildings rises in a vast quadrangular 


mass, in four stories, to a great height, termitiating in' a 
gilt canopy similar, it vrould seem, to that on the Labrang. 
Here on the lofty terrace is the Grand Lama’s hall of 
audience, and from this great height he looks down upon 
the crowds of his votaries far below, thronging the plain, 
and streaming to kneel before the sacred hill. The 
monastic buildings attached to the palace temple are said 
to contain cells for ten thousand monks. Other palatial 
buildings, towers, chapels, chodtens (chaityas), pavilions, 
gleaming with gold and silver, Buddhas and other idols, 
cluster round and crown the three peaks of Potala. The 
p.ilace itself is said to bo painted externally with red and 
wliite stripes. The walls and ceilings of all the chief 
apartments and temples are covered with rich silks. We 
give an engraving of it (fig. 4), extracted from a Chinese 
view of Lhasa, published by Klaproth in the work quoted 



Fi 4. — tIiL* ol’ the Oranil I.ainn. 

at the end. The Potala ha.s every p.[ arance of Inving | sptMiks as giving Lhasa such a green girdle of foliaga 
been drawn from the reality. 'I'wo avenues bordered with , There is lu) natural wood. 

tree.s of considerable Mze L'ail from the city to the foot of . \o country in the world — not even Spain or Italy in 
Potala. “ \ou see tliere cun>taiitly,’' r,ay.s Hue, ‘‘a gieat . the lav.t century lias so abounded in convents and monks 
number of foreign pilgrims, pas^ing between their fingers the ; as Tibet. The district of Lhasa alone is said to contain 
bead.s of their long Jiuddhiat rusarie.s, with lamas of the | thirty great convents, besides many .smaller establishments, 
court splendidly attired, and mounted on ricldy capari.soned j and a notice of IJiasa would be incomplete without some 
horses. Tliere reigns in the neighbouihood of the Potala ' mention at least of the great monastic establishments which 
great atid incessant movement ; but for the ino.^t p;irt ' stand within a few miles of the city, and constitute an 
ev(rybody is grave and silent; religious thouglits appear ; cjs.sential clement in its existence. These are not single 
to occupy the minds td all.” It woiiM seem that between ' m«asses of building like the great convents of Europe, 
tlr: pilice und the city runs a stream which is crossed by ! The temple (Lha’klunig) is the focus of the whole, 
a bridge rail 'd “The Bridge of Olaztsl Tiles."' ’ Uo\ind this are gathered numerous houses detached, from 

On the north side of the nuik a w’ide and easy road | one another, though nut far apart, and generally throe 
descend.-^ win-litig. By this, which has a paraijct ahmg the | .stories in height, fn each ot these are various’ apartments, 
edge, it i- to ride. Not far from the base i.s a each a-ssigned to a monk of some authority and dignity, 

garden ynl c • in tin; middle of a lake which is surrounded , with .several younger menbers or novices under his 
by tiv. s urcl -liiubberies. This palace, called A// is I immediate direction. Each house has a little garden, 
describfd by H as of attractive style, and circular in I and a quantity of vase.s in which plants are grown, 
form, with a or portico running all round, and ! Library, .storehouse, liosBel, occupy other buildings, and a 

adorned with p.iiiitiiji:>. Here the dissolute Lama w^ho built ‘ varying multitude of the peculiar Buddhist objects of 
it, at the ei.d of the 17tli c ntnry, ii.-ied to give himself up | adoration wliich we know as d<tgot>a» or chaityaB^ as well 
In dis.sipation with the women of Lhava. Several other as of inasi.s w'ith sacred flags and streamers. The whole is 
villas or gardens of the J’ibetaii po[)e are mentioned; in j usually enclosed in a lofty and solid wall. These establish- 
o]vi of them the I'anch’lu iidtinpocli’lie for Teshu Lama) is incuts have undoubtedly a vast population, though wo can 
received when lie visits Llia.sa, and the two living Buddha.s hardly accept specific figures, in which indeed authorities 
drink tea together there. It i.s in the numerous gardens do not agree. Hue says the inmates of each of the three 
roiintl the town that tliose large trees grow of which Hue greot convents which we are about to name amounted to 
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15,000 ; Nain Singh states them at 7700, 6500, and 3300 
respectively ; the former numbers seem excessive, the latter 
artificial; but no doubt the real numbers are large. In 
the Labrang they show a C()i)per kettle holding more than 
one hundred buckets, which was used to make tea for the 
lamas who took part in the daily temple service. 

Tile three ^reat (!on vents in the vicinity, all chiiniiii^ to )ni 
foundations of Tsongklmpa, the imdijcvul reformer and orgntiizer 
of the modem ortliodox Lama Chnrcli, are the following : ■ 

1 . Bn-huwj (wriikn Jiras’spn}njs\ “the lJiee-llea|),'* so trailed 
from the Hhapo of the hill on \\hieh it stands), called hy Nain 
Singh Dehangt is 5 or (5 miles from Llmsa, west of the city, at tin* 
entrance to the plain from the sid«? of Shigiitze and Nepal. In the 
middle of the convent buildings risi s a kind of ])!ivilion, brilliiiiil 
with colour and gilding, which is ics(‘] vi <l for lie* I);i1 li liuma, wln-n 
hn visits Brcbuiig once a year, and evpouinls In tin- uim.iti s. 'Die 
pU vJ is greatly frcipien ted by the .Mongid stinieiits w ho t iiine loLlia.^a 
lo graduate, and is known in lln* coniilry us the Mongol roii\ent. 

2. tSV.m (“The (lolden ”) is 2 or ,‘i nulis ficuu tlic city «in the 

acclivity of the idlla which bonier the v.ill the noith, ami 

close to the road by whicli pilgrims enlcr ti<.ni Mongolia. Tin* hill 
is planted with holly and c\presA, imd Tnnu a «listanee the eiowd 
of buildings ami temples, rising in uinpliilln j-liv. against a b-n k- 
grouiid of trees, forms a pleasing pictun* I.i the nnesses of the 
hill, high above the convent, an* sv.jltrn d n ils >f Jamas ad»»pting 
the solitary life. There are lliree gn.ii teoiplrs rising in inany 
stories, the walls of which am 111111 ( 1 ) « ovcjt .1 w .lIi gildi .g, wlicm ** 
tlie convent’s name. In the chief ni tli,-. temiil*- is pnsei\(‘tl 
the famous Dorje of lJuddlia, /.»■., 1h. or Thumh ibolt (.»f 

liidra properly), or Adamant, the symhol oi Mu- st long and imU - 
structible, W’hich the priest grasps and Miann-olales in vaiions \\:i\ s 
during prayer, h'roui thi^^ , aetordiiig to one etyiiiolog\ at 
least, comes the name, of tlie llim-ilas.ni saroiiiniu “i 

Darjeeling. The emblem is a bnin/c iiistniim ii\ shapiMl mueb liki’ 
a dumb-bell with pointed (nid.s, ami it is ^.tid by KiM*ppeii to buv* 
been one of the later lama borrouings fnjiii Sivaism, 'fhe (uigin.d 
is carried soloinuly in ]iroeession to [..ilnang dining the New Year’s 
festival. Tn Sera 1*. jichideri lound ^ln•lt^’r during tin- captuie id' 
the city by the Dzungar Khan in 1717, spoken of below. 

The hill adjoining Sera is Im lieved to l»e ih li in .siher ore, but it 
is nut allowGcf to bo worke«l. ( )n tin* summit is a spring, ami a Indy 
place of the Lhasa Mohammedans, who lesoi L thither. Ntar the 
convent there is said to be g(»]d, vliieli is woiked by the monks. 
“Should they . . . iliseover a uuggvt of large si/e, it is imim*- 
diately rcplficed in the earth, undt-r ihr iinpre.ssioii tliat the laige 
nuggets . . . gc^rminate in tiim*, ptodueiiig tin* .small lumps wlin h 
they are privileged to se.ai« h for” i^Naiii vSjugh). 

3. (ialdaii . — This great eoii\eiit is lo oi 12 miles cast of Lhas}i, 
on the other side of the Kichu'rsangpo iiv<r. It is tlieoldi xt nioiia.^- 
lery of the “Yellow” sect, iiaving been toumled by Tsongkhapa, 
and having liad him for its first superior. Hvn* hi.s i»ody is said t»: 
be preserved with miraculous eireuiMst,iii« « ami heie aie «»ther ielit> 
of him, suc.h as the iinpn'ssion of Ids li.iudN .md Ifct in lend butt' i. 

Samayd {bS'iin-yas) is anulln*r f.iiiitins c unamt infinialt Iv con- 
nected with LhUvSa, but it lies sunn* .'Id mil« i stmthHast on the lelt 
bank of the great Tsangpo. It was fiuiehsl by I’adma S.iinbh.(\a 
{Ur-(jhirii of the Tibebuis), tlu* apostl • who l ame from rda\7ui.i in 
the 8th ceiiturv as the great icvivir »f Ibiddhism, and was at tin* 
head of the old Ikd .sect. It is visiiv I bv the Dalai T..inia once a 
year. It is surrounded by a very high < in ul ir steme wall, 1.J niih s 
in eircumferenee, with gates f.ieing tin- four ]n.»ints of the eoinpa.ss. 
On this wall Nain Singh, who was lien* tui liis l.isj jourm*y (l.''7'I), 
counted lO'M') chaUifUJi of luu k. < hie vci-n laig** tcinple i) 

occupies the centre, and round it an* four smaller but still \efv 
largo temples. Many of the idols are (d ]»uie gold, ami the wealth 
is Very great. The iiite.riois of the temples are eovereil with beauti- 
ful writing in enormous Nagari liaracli is, w hu ll tin* vulgar believe 
to be the writing of Sakya him-self. 

Lhasa Festivities.- greatest of tlie.se is nt tlio new 

year. This lasts fifteen days, uiul is a kind of lanri 
carnival, in which masks and nuiiiiniliigs, wherein the. 
Tibetans take especial delight, play n gn'ut piut. TJie 
celebration commences at inidiyglit, with shouts and 
clangour of bolls, gongs, chank-shells, drums, an<l all tlie 
noisy repertory of Tibetan music ; whilst friends oxchango 
early visits and administer coarse sweotiiieat.s and bultereil 
too. On the 2d day the Dalai Lama gives a graml bamjiiet, 
at which the Chinese and native authorities arc present, 
whilst in the public spaces, and in front of the great 
convents, all sorts of shows and jugglers’ performances go 
on. Next day a regular Tibetan exhibition takes place. 
A long cable, twisted of leather thongs, is stretched from 


a high point in the battlements of Potala slanting down to 
the plain, where it is strongly moored. Two men .slide 
from top to bottom of this huge hypothenusc, sometimes 
lying on the chest (which is protected by a breast plate of 
strong leather), spreading tlieir arms as if to swim, and 
descending with the r;ij»idii y of nn arrow-flight. Occasionvlly 
fatal accidenU occur in thi.s performance, which is called 
“the dance of the gods” ; but the survivors are rewarded 
by the court, and the (Jrand Liiina him.sclf is always a 
witno.s.s of it. Thi.s practice occurs more or le.ss over the 
IJiniiilavaii plateau, and is known in the neighbourhood of 
the (Janges a.s lUinit. It is i*in[)li>yed a.s a kind of c.xpia- 
toiy rile in cases of i)c.slilcncc and tlie like. And exactly 
tin* perbirmaiici* is (lL‘--criln‘il a.sli:i\Iiig Ikcii exliibiteil 

111 iSl r.iui .>► (..'Inn ell} aid befoni King Kdvvard VJ., and again 
before l’liili}i of Spain, a.s \vell a.s, about IToD, at Hertford 
and otlier places in hhiglaiul (.see Strutt’s ifcc., 2d 

ed. , p>. 19S). 

’rho most r«.‘nuirkable celebration of the iu*\v year’s 
festivities is the great jubilee of the Mnulum 
“pra\er’), in.stitiitcd by T.scuigkhap.i liiniself in 1409. 
Lamas from all parts of Tibet, but clni*ll\ from the. great 
convents in the neighboiii hood, llnek to Llui'-.i, and every 
road leading thither is tlinuiLrcd with troop.*, of monks on 
foot or lioFM back, on yaks or donkey **, and i iriying witli 
them their bii.\ i-.n ie.'> and their »knig- ot^. They 

do. >»eL*nd like swMiiiis ot bros upon the (itv, and o.^e wlio 

cannot I'lid lodging bivoiun* in tin*, and piar or 

jdteh their liltlo blael: fi nl*, in the plain. Tlie fe^U\al la.^ts 
six clays, during uhieh tlu re reigns a kind of .saluinalia, 

I and tile town is ab.iiidoned to the.-M* crowds of niuiik.s 
I I’n.'Npi.Mkabh^ confurdon and diM)nb*r led'jn, whib.t gan^ ot 
Liiiia^ jKiraile tin* streetN shouting, .•'iiiL’ing, ainl roining to 
blovv.-N. d’lie object of this great di.snjderly g.itheiing i*', 
how’e\er, .-ui'poMMl to !»♦.* devotional. Va.>r ]Uoi i*.->ions t.ake 
place, will, iny.stic oUeiii.g" atul l.inia-iiiusie, the l.abrang 
and -Mom convents; the (Jrand Lama hiin.*'ell a.v**i'*t'‘ at the 
fe.slival, anu fioni an elevated throne ]>e.'-i.lr the l.abrang 
receiM’S the* otb’iings of liio niiillitude, and lu.^tow.-^ Ins 
benedict ion. 

On the ITitli of the tir.Nt muntli mullitiide.^ of torches an- 
kept ablaze, whieli liehleii up tin* city to a gie.it distance, 
wliil.**’t tin* interior of the L.ibruiii; i.'* illuminated thioughout 
llic night by innumerable lanterns shedding light lui coloured 
ligurc-* ill l).i- relief, framed in ar.ibc.*>«pu of aiiiiii.il-, birds, 
and llowei , and i epri^eutiiig llic histoiy of |iuddli:i, and 
otlu*r .siibject.s, all modelled in butter, d’lic tiiriires are 
executed on a large scale, and, as de'*« ribed i»y Hue, who 
w itnessed the festival at Kunbiini on theJrontier of (.’hina, 
with extraordinary truth and .skill. The.M* .singular W'urks* 
of art oeciiiiy some months in juvparaiion, and oil the 
luonow arc thrown away. On other il.iy.-> hor.se races tako 
pl.ice from Scr.i to r(*lala, rml foot-races Inuu Potala to tho 
eil\. On the 27ih of the innutli tlu holy Dorji is curried 
I in bolemii procession from Scni i tlie J/ibrang, and to the 
presence of the I. a lira at Di't.d.i. 

* Of other great annual fea.sts, one, in the fourtli month, 
is assigned t(‘ the coiu*e|'thMi of S.iky a, but appears to con 
iiect itself w ith the old nature-feast of tlic entering of .spring, 
and ti» be more or 1 i‘s.n identical witii the ////V/ot India. A 
secoiul, the eoiisccration of the waters, in Scpteinber-()c 
tober, ajipears, on the. coniines of India, to be associate 1 
with the Dasclira. 

(>n till- doth day of tlio second month there comes olf a 
j strangi ceremony , akin to that of tho scapegoat (whic^' s 
not unknown in India). It is called the diiving out of the 
demon. A man is liiicd to perform the part of dem m (or 
victim rathe.r), a part which sometimes ends fatally. He 
ia fanta.stically dressed, his face mottled w iili a lute and 
black, aud is theu brought forth from the J.abrang to cm 
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gage in quasi-theological controversy with one who repre- 
seats the Grand Lama. This ends in their throwing dice 
against each other (us it were for the weal or woe of Lhasa). 
If the demon were to win the omen would be appalling; 
so tliis is oircctiially barred by false dice. The victim is 
theif nian-hod outside the city, followed by the troops, and 
by the wliolo populace, hooting, shouting, and firing volleys 
after him. Once he is driven off, the people return, and 
he is carried off to the Sanmye convent. Should he die 
slnntly after, this is aus[>ici()us ; if not, he is kei>t in ward 
at Saiiiayii for a twelvemonth. 

Nain Singh, whose habitual accuracy is attested by many 
facts, mentit)ns a strange i)ractice of comparatively recent 
origin, according to which the civil power in the city is put 
up to auction for the first twenty-three days of the new 
year. The purchaser, wlio must be a member of the Bre- 
bung monastery, and is termed the is a kind of lord 

of misrule, who exercises arbitrary authority during that 
time for his own benefit, levying taxes and capricious fines 
upon the citizens. 

Climate^ tfv. — Ihuidit Nain Singh, who lived at Idiasa 
continuously from 2Gth January to 21st April (18Gfi), 
made indoor observations of tlie thermometer from 9th to 
23d February liourly, with the excej>ti(>n of eight hours of 
sleep (11 r.M. to 7 a.m.); and the extreme variation in 
the recnnl is from (Fi‘briiary 2d, 11 a.m.) to 45”‘75 
(February 22<i, 2 p.m.). He also mentions tliat t^ie river 
(Kichu T.'sangpn) which flows by IJiasa w*as fru/Li* in 
December.- -the great river (Braliniapulra) being open and 
passed by boats. Water kept in the w’armest ]>art of a 
house fro/*-*, ami burst the vessels holding li It i- not 
easy to uiaw very precise conclusions from these facts, but 
they perhaps indicate a somewhat less severe winter than 
that of LaJak, where the true oir tcmporatiue is rcckune<l 
by Captain II. Strachey to range between zero and 30 Fahr. 
Til other respects the Pundit's ac'connt of the cliniatu docs 
not diiler materially from we possess of w estern Tibet. 
He says, besides, tliat strong and high winds are very [‘re- 
valent, especially during Mai oh and April ; but snow ftdl 
only twice in the three months of his stay, and nut deeper 
than 3 inches. The tall on the surrounding hills was some- 
what heavier, but a[>[»arently it did not lie, for in general 
liardly any snow^ was to be seen from the city. Slumld the 
snowfall in Lhasa e\er exceed a foot, it is reganled as an 
evil omen. What little De-^ideri says is to likcetfcct. The 
cold, he says, was never huitful to liealtli, and lie had often 
spent the night (in w’inter a[‘[tareritly) under the open sky, 
without suffering. Lightning, wdiicli occur?* only in con- 
nexion with the summer rains never known to strike 
houses or to kill. 

It begins to be warm in May, and th(3 sun’s [‘Ower 
rapidly grows most oppressive. There is a distinct rainy 
season at Shigatze (July to September;, and tiii-H a[>pear.s 
to extend to Lhasa, though the information is not very 
precise. Nain Singh w’as told that earthquakes are 
unknown in the Lhasa province. Cholera is said to be 
unknown; but dysentery is often violent, and rapidly fatal. 
Cough and chest di.-eases are nut prevalent, nor are skin 
diseases common, in of the filthy habits of the peojjfi. 
The most ilreadod of nil di.^cascs is ernallpox. Inoculation is 
habitually u-ed. ()[jhthalmia is very jirevalent and severe. 

Histonj. —Tin; » it ..f iiriiicr s wdiosc fnwilv raised Tibet to n 
[loaition ainf . r tb- was originally on tlie Varluiig 

river, in th« f'xtn ia** «.r ilj»; ivgum now* occupied hy Tihiitun 
trilMis. It wvis trari q.biMO l t'» IJift-a in the. 7th century by the 
king .Sroiig-dHan-gaiii|)o, < ror, civilizer, and proselytizer, the 
founder of Bmldhi'sm in 'I ibet, the intrf)ducer of the Indian 
alphabet. On the threa-pcakol n.iji; now o(j*‘U]»ied by the [‘ulacc- 
rnona.stery of the Great tlii.** Icing is said to have e-stablishcd 

hi* jfortress, whilst he foundi'd in the plain below temples to n?ceive 
rb*' sacred images, brought rf^^pertively fiom Nepal and from China 
by tlie brides to whom his own conversion is attributed. 


Tibet endured aa a oonnnering power some two oentuiieB, and thi/ 
more famous among the aescendants of the founder add^d to | 
city. This-roiig-de-tsan (who reigned 740-766) is said to helve' 
erected a groat iemple-pulace of which the basement followed the'; 
Tibetan style, the middle story the Chinese, and the upper stoiy the' 
Indian— a combination which would aptly symbolize the elements, 
that have moulded the culture of Lhasa, such as it is. His son, ’ 
the last of the givnt orthodox kings, in the next century, is said ta 
have suiniiiuni'd artists from Kcjml and India, and among m'an;f 
s[ilcndid foiiiidntions to have erected a sanctuaiy (af Samayi) it 
vast height, which lind nine 8torie.s, the three lower of atone, the 
t hreo middle of brick, the thmc mijicrmost of timber. With this 
the glory of Tibet iind of ancient Lhasa reached its zenith, anu in 
822 ail obelisk recording his treaty on equal terms with the Great’ 
Tang emperor of ('liiiui was erected in the city. There followed 
•lurk days for Lhasa and the Buddhist Church in the accession of 
tills kings brother Laiigdharnm, >Yho has been called the Julian of 
the Lamas. This king rcji'cteil the doctrine, persecuted and scat- 
tered its ministers, ami threw down its temples, convents, and 
imaps. Jt was more, than a eeiitiiry before Biuidhiam i*ccovorod its* 
ln»M,ainl its eoiivents were relialiilitated over Tibet. The country was 
then split iiiO) an inliiiity of [>ctty states, many of them ruled from 
the convents by win like ci i‘lt“'’aslics ; but, though the old monarchy 
never recovered, Lhasa seems to have maiutainod some supremacy, 
ami probably never Tost ils ' hiim to bo the chief city of that conH 
gerics of ju iiieipali 1 ies, v\ ith a common faitlf and a common languagol'^ 
which was called Tibet. y, 

The Arab gengrfiphers of the 10th century speak of Tibet, but it 
is without real knowledge, and none H[)eak of any city that we cam 
identify with i Jiasa. Tin* first nassago in any Western author in which t 
such ideiilitieatioii >':in be [irobably traced occurs in the narrative of ‘ 
Friar Odorieo of Pordenone (f. 1330). This remarkable traveller’s 
route from Kiirope to India, aii«l thence hy sen to China, can be traced 
satistVietoiily, but of his jininiey hoiiiewArd through Asia the indi- 
eali«)ii.s me \«*ry fragirient.n \ . lie speaks, however, on this return 
journey of tlie realm (»f Tibet, which lay on the coiitinos of India 
proi>cr: — “ 'fhe folk of that country dwell in tents made of black 
t^dt. But the chief nml loyal city is all built with walls of black 
and white, anti all its streets arc very wt*ll paved, In this city no 
one .shall tlaie to .shed the blood of any, whether man or beast, for 
tie* reverence they bear a certain idol that is there worshipped. In 
tli it eity tlwelh lh tin* i.r.^ in their toiimio the pope, whois 

the heatl of all the idi>lators, and who has the disjposal of all their, 
bell* lii’e.s sm b as they aie after their manner.” 

We know that Kii)»bd Klnm bad constituted a young prince of 
tin* Lima Cliiireli, M.iti Dhwaja, as bead of that body, and tributary 
inlet nf Tibet, blit besid* - this all is obscurc for a century. This 
jas'iige of Odoiie ^how^ that such authority continued under 
Knl>i.iTs dt'seeiidaiitA, and that some foreshadow of the position 
since o< ciipicd by the |)alai Lama already e listed. But it waS'BOt 
till a •••ntiiiy aft»T Odoiii* that tin* strange heredity of the dynasty, 
of the l)al.ii L.iiiia.s of Lhu'^a aetmilly begun. And ill the first two 
centuries of it.s ••xistein •• the lesideiicc of these ^lontitfs was rather 
at Biebung or S«‘i'a than at Lhasa itself, 1 hough the latter was the 
centre of devout n .soit. A great event for Lhasa WOB the conver- 
sion, or reconversion, of the Mongols to Lamaism {c, 1577), which 
made the city the focus of sanclity and pilnimage to so vast a tract 
of Asia. It was in the middle of the 17th century that Lhasa 
became Die lesideiicc of Die iMlai Lnina. A native prince, known, 
as iheTsaiijKi, witli Ids seat at ShigatziS, had made himself master 
•»f southern Til»et, ami tlirealeiicd to absorb the whole. The fifth 
Dalai Lam.i, Navaiig Lub.saiig, called in the aid of a Calmuck 
jiiim e, Gusld Khan, from the neighbourhood of the Koko-nur, 
who d«-fe.aed and slew' the Tsaiq^o and made over full dominion in 
Tib« t to the Lama <1613). The latter now first established his 
• ourt, and built Ids palace, on the rock-sito of the fortress of the 
aiK lent iiKifiun by, wldeh apj»arently had fallen into ruin, and to 
Ibis he gave the name of I^ulula.^ 

Ill the time of this i.>alai Lnma, Lhasa was visited for the first 
time hy Eurojiemi travellers. In 1624 Antonio d’Andrada, a Portu- 
guese Jesuit, had jieiietrated to Tibet through the Gangetic 
hiy.'i, and returned the following year with a coa4j|utor.. But the 
]dfn‘e w'hiel) he reached was Capa' tHgu€ in the kiftgdoni of . 

as lie ealls it, (.'lia[>ruiig ill the province of Ouge on theTlbetaja 
Sutl«*j, and he never got nearer Lliosa. In June 1661 the Jehtilt 

• Thin name ia nljannily explain^ by AbW Hue aa 
‘ ■ hill of |}u.l(llia. ” This is not even a p^siibM etymology, for,’ 
the aetiud term liuddka seetiiH never to be US^ untranslstod to 
one may discern from Hue's own book that la, means, not jS hiU» 
hut “a pass” over iriountains. The *n$nie aeeins ^ Im iwwly 
frfim the rlassical traditions of the ftlddblits, JfVteki, 

(the Patiala of the Greeks, the modern Hyderabad on tht JlMiuih ww 
in legend the royal seat, for more than a'hUlidred genjTattone^ y ty 
Bakya progenitor of OanlamalBaadha (aea-Csoma de 
As, Soc, liengalp ii. 890. 
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Hfaft Albert D’Orvillo and John Oruebor, sturtod from Poking, 

' aii(4» ^ ‘^y of 'Slningfu and the Koko-nur, reached Lhasa, where 
; ^ ibey stayed , a montli, and thon Avent on throngli Nepal to India. 

. aSxB extracts from Grueber’s narrative, given by Athanasius Kircher 
/in his Chinn Illustrata (Amst., 1667), are accompanied by aKlrowing 
.. ‘of .Potala which, thoatgh meagre, appears to be genuine, and is the 
lonjy European ropresontatioii in existence of that Tibetan Vatican. 

• I The founder of Potala died in 1682, and his death was followed 
.by events wlihih brought on a time of trouble. lie had appointed 
^ ** regent ” or civil administrator [Tiari^ or I)v.ha\ one supposed 
tS be his own natural son. This remarkable peraonage, Surigjc 
'Oyamtsb,. of great ambition ami mjcompUslnneiit, still renowned in 
Tmt aa the author of some of tin*, most vahu-d uotks of the native 
literature, concealed the death of bis maste r, asserting that tha 
latter had retired, in iri 3 \stic meditation or tranfo, to tlui uppiT 
chambers of the palace. The goveniinent <*oiiiimiod to he earried 
on in 'the Lama's name by the regent, who ImgiuMl with (hildan 
Khan of Dzungaria against the Chinese (Mam Im) power. It was 
not till the groat emperor Kang-hi was iiiarcliing »»u Tibet that the 
death of the Lama, sixteen years bel'oir, was admittial. A solemn 
funeral was then performed, at whidi li)M,0()in h.m assisted, and a 
new incarnation was set up in the ])( rsiio yf a > uuth of fifteen. This 
j^ung^inan was the scandal of the [.ain.'iite Chun li in every kind of 
evil living and debauchery. Ihit it w.is under 1 im and llm re;^ent 
Sangie Gyamtso that the IJotala palace ai,i iiu'i its ]»resent sealc of 
grandeur, and that most of the otiiei gie.il laiildin .'s of Lhasa weie 
extended and embellished. In l7ori 6 .i ralninej^ prinee, Lais.ni 
Khan, great grandson of Gushi KIimh, t.ik n'( th*. lenowiiud iiitmo 
of Jonghiz Khan, made hirnsplf ma^ernf Tm t, and ]rut to death 
both the crafty regent and the dissnlute l.nua ' horn }e- had set tip. 
The Dzuiigarians crossed the nnrtbein desert i'. 1717, ami .stoimeil 
Lhasa, but were in turn tlrivcu nut by Iheimiu of Ksmg-lii iu 17*in, 
and from that time the CUini.se pmvev, ihoueli, as el ewhere, itjias 
been at times severely sliaken, has never <iiiile 1 .^i iU hold t)f Til»et. 

It was in the midst of tbesn tionbl'd tie es ^1708) that a 
Capuchin mission entered Tiliasa. It was tudoitunate iu the de.ith 
of its succossivo heads,^and fnnii alcmt 1712 it was iluindonetl f«>r 
several years, but after an interval the < a|Mi<diiiis r appeared, twelvi' 
in number, reuebiug Lhasa by Nepal in I72i». Nothing almost was 
hoard of them till the head yf the mis^io 1 i, 1*. Oia/m liella IN iina, 
appeared at Homo in ITU.'i to report tlmt nine were dead, and to 
ask reinforcement, lie returned with nine more, eanyiiigiirt'sents 
to the Grand Ijaina and the so-eallel “king of Tibet.’' Iu 1742 
ho reported his safe arrmil, and tliai . lie jm nls were well reeeivetl. 
Called to Nepal, where there was a braiu h of tin' missiem, he died 
there iu 1747. Wo possess some of the results tolleeled by this 
mission in an excellent hboit treatise on ’fillet by I*. ()ia/io 
himself, as well as in the cxtiaordin.uN hodp- p<idge of ermh* pliilo- 
logy, rubbish, and valuable ta« ts dike Iu-mIs imbedded in a bank 
of mud), the Alphabetuvi TiUt'inic/i ot tin- Aifoistino im-nk Ant. 
Giorgi {Eome, 1762). The luissiou .seeing to have been e.xpelhd 
from Tibet in 1754, and found refuge tor a time iu Nepal. Some 
fifty voluine.s, the relies of the mi'.^ion liluaiy, were iu 1817 
recovered froiibiLhasa by Mr Ihwan Ibjd^^suu, thiougU the eomti -^y 
of the Grand Lama himself, and weie tMUMnitted as nii otfeiing to 
Pom PiiH IX., then in the first bhmm of n juitalion. 

In 1716, moreover, two Jesuits, T. Ipolito DeMderi of Tistoia, ami 
P. Fre.yre, a Portuguese, remdied Llia-. i l»y way of Kashmii, 
Ladak, and the enormous journey fiom L idak by the holy lakes and 
the valley of thcTs'tnpa. Desideri remained :.! Lhasa till A]>nl 1 721, 
Ailritnossiiig the capture of Lhasa sueeessively by IVungarandt’lnneM*. 
Of the moderation' of the latter, uml tlnir ahsiineneo from all tuit- 
i»go or plunder, bespeaks highly. Ills d. pailuie was due to eon- 
trovcrsics between the Jesuits ami t'apm bins at ibime, whielt eause^l 
an order to bo issued for his retirement iu>m 'filet. An interesting 
letter from him, dated April 10, 1716, i'* piinted in the h'tfrrx 
fititntea, Hoc. xv., butu largo MS. voliiim* id’ Ins observations iliir- 
iog his residence iu Tibot is .still unpublisln il. The next Kuropean 
visitor vras Samuel Yan d« Putte of Klusbing, an LL. I). of Leyde n, 
whose thirst for travel carried him through Imli.i t*» Lhasa, where 
he is said to have resided a long time, to have aeipiireii the language, 
and to have become intimate wiili some of tlm lamas, Atter 
travelling from Lhasa to Poking with n lama mission ho returned, 
again by, Lhasa, to. India, and was an (‘yt -witm'ss of the sack ef 
pellif by Nadir Shah in 1737. Unhappily ho onlereil his pn|H*rs to 
be burnt aftothfti death, and the knowledge that smdi a traveller 
roust have occumalated died with him. We pas-s on to 1811-12 
, JJjheUjithe.fii'St (and last) English visit to lJia.sii oecurred. The 
travollcV wae Thomas Hanning, a Cainbriilgo inaii of (\iius folb-gt', 
who hod been long devoted to Chinese stmlies, th« “ friend M." of 
Charles Lamb, fipoin whom Elia *’ nrofesst's to have got that trans- 
Ration of 4 Chinese MS. which fumialmd Uie immortal disriwtation 
^ roast {rig. ; After reaidihg some yoarkat Canton, Manning went 
to Calcutta,’ bent on reaching the interior of China through Tibet, 
aiuce ftrom the seaboard it was sealed. He actually did roach Lha.<m, 
there about five months, and- had several interviews with 
the Dalai Ziaiaai bat was oompelled to return to India. He never 


publLlu^il anything regarding liis journey* and the very fact of its 
occuriiincc was known to few, when his narrativis was prinli'il, 
through the ])rai.scworthy zeal of Mr C. Markham, in 1 876. The tmiii 
had given the rcin.s to his own ccmitricitie.s till lie seemed to have 
lost all power of .seriousness, and tlic account, though coiitaiiiiiig 
some p.'L'i.sagr.s of gieut intm-.-^t, is most di.sappointing. 

The iio.M ti’iivcllers to le jeh Llm.sa were Hue and Cabet, Fiei.^h 
T.azaiist piivhls, who traveih il Irom t’liiu'i the route followed by 
Grueber and by Van de Ihillr, aa Siningfu, and reached Llia.s.a 
‘JDtli .laimary 1846. On tin* I.")!]! of Maich tin y wen* sent off under 
esvort by the i iig^ed ro.id to S/’-i hin*n. Hue’s book, Soifvenirs d'lni 
^y//// 7 c, &(•., IS piobLihlv still Well known, and desenes to bo .so, for 
it is one ot the most dcli;;!iitiil among hooks of travtd. Hue was 
indeed, nut only wiiho\it, s. lenn*, ]ierha[is willioill accurate know- 
ledge ot aiiv kind, lait also \\it}if)nt that geognipliienl .sense which 
sornetinu*H eiinhh s ri fr.neller to Ining h.iek valuable contributiou.s 
to geogmpliieal knowledge though unable to make instrumental 
observations. He w.i-, ho\\r\.'i, mn/iuLdy eh ver as a narrator and 
sketch el* of chaiMi’ter ; and, iu this his lii'si work, his ainhitiou to 
sliim* luul not gaiiie»l the upper haiul as it did fatally in later works. 
It was Ke-shen, a wfll-kiii»w n t‘hiu«‘*e statesman, di.sgraced for 
making peace with the Ku:;li'.h .ii ( .mton iu ]s41, and wlio was 
then on a .sju'id.il d *piit:it lou to I.h.i-a. who t)^len*^il»ly expelled 
them. Tin* 'filu'tin legeut, with his »u lightened and kindly 
spirit, is ]».iintcd l)y II'ic iu most alti.u lixf ei.hiiiis, und Mr Mark- 
liaiii exjU'esscs stiongly tlie (tpiui<*n that the native authrnitits were 
most willing to 11 eeivc sti.mgeis. whiK! i hi- je.ilous\ that excluded 
llicmw.ist llillesL' ludy. Ih-eelit I \ pel idiees o| jll’fTliptsto < iitef 
’I’ihet c<)ntr:idier this \ie\\. The lam. Is. who-e rule sj't.ms to have 
heeome mon.' iiml iinue gi;opingand oppie.sivi*, appear to sen- 
Slide that their .s\ stein woiiitl easih tall to piiM-i and :iri: Molenlly 
opposed to the pa.>sagt‘ (,f |•■lu^^pealls a» mss the 'fihi lan tmulier. 

tlur l.ite4 n.iii.itu* ot a vl-it t.« Lhasa is that of tin* Lite Pundit 
' Main Singh, ti.iim *1 .i - au « ’.plon r in the liuL. lu surv-y ilepaitnwnt. 

‘ Hi; n*ached theiit \ in the i i.iu .,(> ot two most ii-maik.ihle join ne\.-i. 

• In the fiLsi, aftci .in i»i< lh <-tnal altniipt by Nepal, he tnnelhd by 
the Man is.imw.n [..ik**, .iml the i<».id theme i.istw.iid, paialhl to 
the couise of tlie T-.aupii, n.uhing Llia-. i loth .l.muaiy l.'?66, und 
^ le.iving it -'L t .\}*iill^67. i )n tin- sn oud jouiiiey (1 '■*7 tMie stai ti d 
' tiom Ladak, * los-ii'g the vast and i h v.ii» d [d it* iiu hv the 'fengii-nor 
' and ollurgie.il lik' s^ and lejini le.'iliiiig 1 h.isa l.'<th NoMuihci. 

I I »i.*t W erli t h* SI* ! W ti |oUrue \ s 1 h is i h el .1 1'-o hri Ii \ it* d hv :i Uol hi 1’ 

' native e\ph>i ‘1 oj ] s^'j i N.iiii Singh, h\ his r\tiao!dim'i\ .snivels, 

I and by n pe. ' o » h en.itioiis o| kitilude nii hjs tiiM \isil, Jia.s lived 
for Us the position nt I.h.i.s.i, Ihil he also h.is ei\i*ii .111 aecoiint of 
lnsjouini\s, .I'ld of his n snhii. e tin I’e, w III* li, though hi lef, isjnll 
of intelllgi U e .iiid inni.*-t, and appeiis to 1>.* t hoi ough '. \ tnist- 
wolthy. 'this eut* rpi i ^lug ..ml liesej \ mg m m w.i-, on the i omplc- 
lion of his |o.iMii\ m 1^7."', nwaided by the Indian (h»\cnimcnt 
with a peii'ion am! ■.•Mut ot land, am! .ittiiwuds iieii\<*d the 
gold ii'cil.il of the li'oy Gtog. Soe .•[lid the l’om]Mnionsli]p of tlie 
Star of ln<iia. lie dm-d i ai l\ in I'''*/. 

See Iv ' ppi M, /',• fjin HI II /• i >i I'l h i'' i'ihI ICii-'h’’ (Purlin, 

I being tin 2d vol. of /'/* lii'h'iHin */* v /h/iA/An ; Hioigi, A'j'ha- 
IfUi.u I'A m lo'im', I7ti2 : line. S,'in'> n,/ ^ mt k('., 

P.iiis, \ ..l n. ; /^<sc. tfa ( W ei.r-vaiig-thoii-eh> .. ciiiL-dhy 

Ki.ipi’olii, I'.iiis. l.sol: I’nndil N.iin Singh (t 'ohmcl Montgomeiic’s 
Ib-poit in J'lir,! A'-/. .S'»i*.. vol. A.wMii. 122 S'/.; Tihd 

(llegle and Maiinin;: , by t\ .Maikliain, ('.P> '2d ed. 1''72): MS. 
n II ; It l\ e I't P. I poll t ) I It sidi'n > eopy 111 possi s,j. iji uf 1 l.lklux t Soe. b 
1 Also .iilnb-s, b\ Pi A. (‘.mipbell in .S'.-.’. 7/* ////o/, vol. 

' x\i\. [I. 2l.'i ; b\ the I.iic MTliiid Iiu lev, 1) t '.S., in r.//e. Ernnt\ 
\ol. h\. p. 1. hv I 'ol. II. 3'ule, in I'/fti ft It. i/\s Mtfi., ^laicb 
! ,Uid ill the ’/’./'*'s, Mi\ le. I>r6 ; papei on “Chiiic-c 'lea Trade 
j willv'riheT.” by P. (. I’lber. piinted in Nj//*/7. fo da\dte of 
\ NiUi iiibe: S, “ 'fhe Sil\i r (’oinage oi Til'i t,” by .M. Teirieu 

lie II (.'oUpelie, 111 A//-e'wa. ( A/e//., M .sel’., Vol. i. (IL Y.) 

I/IK irrr.M., (»r r/llosnTAb.Mii MKL i>k(>. 1505 - 1 573 ), 
cimnccllnr of Frnneo from to 1508, was Imrii near 

AiguepeiM* in AiiM- rgne (now Tuy dc-Doine) about the year 
1505. father, v\]io wm'S physician and com|»troller of 

aceimnts to llie eon^t:)ldl• Charles de Bourlmn, sent him to 
MtiidyatToiilou.se, whence at the age of eighteen In* wa.s 
driven by the evil fortunes of the family patron, after 
sullering at rest and impri.^oninent, to Padua, in whieh 
university lie Mtndied law and letters for about years. 
On the eornph-tion of his studies he joined his father at 
Bolognii, und afterwards, the eonstable having liied. wu - 
to Homo in the suite of Charles V. For some tinu* he 
held the position of auditor of the rota at Boine, but in 
1534, eneouriiged by the fair promises of ('.ndinal de 

^ See Walker s EepoH for 1S73-74. 
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Orammont, be returned to France. The death of his patron 
soon afterwards seriously impaired his prospects ; but after 
ho had entered himself of the Parisian bar, his marriage, 
in 1537, to a daughter of the lieutcnant-criminel procured 
for him the post of counsellor to the parliament of Paris. 
Tills otfice he held until 1547, when he was sent by Henry 
IF. i>ii a mission to Hologna, where the council of Trent 
was at that time sitting ; after sixteen months of wearisome 
inactivity there, he was by his own desire recalled at the 
close of Foil'S. F^Hopital now for some time held the 
position of “ chancellor in the household of the princess 
Margaret, duchess of JknTi, and in 1554 he was made 
Buperintendent of the nnal finances. In 1550 he accom- 
panied his mistress, now ducliess (»f Savoy, to Nice, where, 
on the following year, tiilings reached him that he had been 
chosen to succeed Olivier in the chancellorship of France. 
One of his first acts after entering on the duties of his i>lHce 
(in July loijii) was to cause the parliament of Paris to 
register the edict of Rouiurantin, of which lie is sonu times, 
but erroneously it would seem, said to have been the 
author. Designeii as it was to pruteob so-calle<l hereties 
from the secret and summary metlmds t)f the Iiupiisition, 
it certainly had his sympathy and approval. In accordance 
with the consistent policy of iucliisiuii and toleration hy 
which the w’liole of Ins ofticial life was characterized, he 
induced tlie council to call the Assembly of Notables, which 
met at Fontainebleau lu August 1000 and agreed* that the 
States (reneral should be suiumniied, all proceedings against 
heretics being meanwhile supi>resse<l, pending the reforma- 
tion of the church by a general or national council. The 
States ( leneral mot in December ; the edict <»f Orleans /.I uly 
1501) lollowed, and finally, alter the culhapiy of Poissy, 
that of rianuary 150 l\ the most liberal (ex<vpt that of 
Nantes) ever obtained by the Protestants of France. Its 
term.s, however, were imt carried out, and during tbe war 
which was the iiu‘\itable result of the massacre of Vas.sy 
in May, i/llnijital, whose dismissal had been for sometime 
urged by the papal legate IIii»polytiis of K.ste, found it 
necessary to retire to his estate at Vignay near Ftampes, 
whence he did ru/t return until after the pacification of 
Aniboise (March PJ, lofi3). Jt was by his advice that 
Charle.s IX. was declared of a^e (August 17, 1563) at 
Rouen, a meii'-ure which ivrdly increased the power i»f 
Catherine de’ Me, lit i ; sintl it w^as under his iiillueiice also 
that the parliament of Paris in 1.361 refusetl to sanction 
the publicatitm of the acts i»f the council of Trent, on 
acxumit of their ineon.-si^tency wiili the Callican liberties. 
Fn 1561-66 he accomiJiiiiie I liie y«»ung king on an extended 
tr>ur through France ; ami in 1566 he was instrumental in 
the promulgation of an inipoilant l ilict for reform of abuses 
in the administration of ju-rice. The renewal of the 
religious war in Septemlier 1567, however, was at once a 
symptom andacau.se of dimim^In d influence to TJIFopital, 
ami in February 1568 he obiairied hi.s letters of di.scliargCj 
wlii«:li were registered by the parliament on May 11, his 
title'!, honours, and emulunienls being rc.served to him 
during the rernaimler of his life. Henceforward he lived 
a life of unbroken liti iary seclu^ion at Vignay, his (»nly 
Hiib>'«:ipicnt pulilif appearamx being by means of a 
“m»5noin! ” which he addressed to the king in 1570 under 
the titlf: [4^ hut th‘ it tt th- hi on Jjisnjuis tin 

fj Uo^ftiid ftnnr fjh'^rtfT (Jhtrlt'it IX. It ilonturht, 
j)fiic a Hfs .snhjf'fts. Though not exeuipt fnjin coii.sidcrablc 
danger, he pa.>'ed in .'Utety through the troubles <if the St 
Bartholomew, but <lid rail long survive them. Hi.s death 
took place cither at \5gnay or at Jlelesbat (Courdimanche, 
I*]tanipes) on March 13, 1573. 

After hU dfath Pihias 1 -» t d 6v I)«* Thou and Si'i'voh* dc 
8ainN:- Mart lie, I’olh-ftM] .1 vfiluiu" of Ili»- I*nt inntn of I/HuplTal, 
and in 15ii5 hu graudion puhh Ic'd KitLulularuiti seu iSennunum 
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lihri sex. The complete (Euvrea de VHdipiJUil were published for the 
first time by Dufey (5 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1824-26). They include 
his “ Harangues *' and “ Itcinonstrancos,” the EpisUeSt thei/^motre 
to Charle.s IX., a Traiti de la lleformaiioii de la Jmtice^ and the 
will of L’JIdnital. Haag (France ProL, vii. p, 83) gives the titles 
of several MSS. still unpublished. VilLeinain wrote a Vie de 
L'Utqdtah which has i*ccently been reprinted (1874), and there 
nm inonogruphs also by Taillandicr (1861) and by Hupre-Lasul 
(1876). 

LIAU-YANG, or Lkaou-Y^vng, a city of China, formerly 
the chief town of the province of Liau-tung or Shing-king 
(southern Manchuria), and Btill a place of considerable 
mark, 35 miles south of Mohkden. It is situated in a rich 
cotton district, and carries on no small trade. The walls 
include an area abcuit 2^ miles long by 2 miles broad, and 
there are pretty extensive suburbs ; but a good deal even 
of the encliKsed area is under cultivation. The population 
is e.stiniatcd at 80,000. 

JAHANIUS, a Soj^diist, was the most distinguished 
Greek writer of the 4th century a.d. He was born at 
Antioch bcwTcn 314 ajid 316. He studied at Athens, ami 
spent most of his earlier manhood in Constantinople ami 
Nicoiiicdia. Hi.s iirivato classes at Constantinople w'ere 
miicli more j^ipular than those of the public professors; 
ami their jealousy found means of having him expelled 
from Constantinople in 340 on the charge of studying 
magic. He was recalled from Niconiedia after five years, 
ill health obliged him to retire to, Antioch, where he spent 
the later part uf his life. Though a pagan by religion, he 
enjoyed the favour of the Christian emperors. When 
Julian restored paganism as the state religion, Libanius 
sliowed no intolerance. Among his pupils he numbered 
fSt John Clirv.'^ostom and iSt Basil. Ilia wxnka, consisting 
chieily of orations, deidamations on set topics, and letters, 
are very voluminous, ami have not yet been published in 
one single edition. He devoted much time to the study 
of the cla.ssical (ireek writers, on whurii his style is modelled 
with con.siderable success. 

'riio bf.sl iMlitioii uf till* or.ifioiiH mid declamations i.s Keiske*.s, of 
tin* Ifttrrs Wulf’.s. St‘»' WrsO rni.'inn, (rf.sch. d. (rricch. Jivredtsam* 
hit ; liciiihiiidy's and other hi.stoiic.s rd‘ (Ircck litmiturc; Forster, 
Znr Schrift.sO'llrnii drs lAhtniin^^ and luticies in JlcrniCift voIh. ix, 

and X. 

Id BA LI {Lfeptfjn of the Letts), a port of Russia, on the 
Baltic Sea, in tho government of Courland and district of 
Crobin, 1 43 miles by rail .southwest of Riga. It is situated 
at the northern extremity of a narrow sandy peninsula 
which separates Lake Libau (12 miles long and 2 miles 
wide) from the Baltic Sea. The town is well built of 
stone, with good gardens, and has a gymnasium and more 
than twenty ditl’erent schools, cigar manufactories, machine 
work.s, and a small wdmrf. The sea throwing up a good 
deal of amber, many inhabitants are engaged in the fabrica- 
tion of small articles of that substance. The harbour of 
TJbau was 2 miles south of the towm until a canal was dug 
through the peninsula in 1697 ; but this canal is liable to 
be silted up, and the depth at the bar is only 9 feet, or 
even 6 feet during south-weat winds, so that larger ships 
must lie in tlie open roadstead. Libau being the most 
soutlu'Tn Baltie port in Russia has tbe advantage of freezing 
only for a tew weeks during the winter. Since being 
brought, in 1872, into railway connexion with Moscow, 
Orel, and Klrirkoff, it kaa become an important Russian 
port, and competes with tho northern ports of Prussia, the 
expfirt.s ttlreiKly exceeding by 100,000 tons those from 
Kbnigsberg. In 1879 the port of Libau was visited by 
1976 .shifiH, }ind the export of com, flax, hempseed, and 
linseed has rcclied 28,212,600 roubles (about ^2,822,000), 

against 1,980 ('00 roubles and 367 ships in 1872. Tto 
merchants c.iri v on an active trade in grain and flax, mak- 
ing their purclrises directly in southern Russia ; 
warehouses are numerous, spacious, and well built. The 
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yearly hfl'S some importance for the iieiglihourin^' dis- 
tricts. The town is also a watering-place, yearly visited 
by several hundreds of persons. Population in 1881 , 
27,900; with military and rail way -servants, .‘50,000. 

The l>t>rt of Libau, Lyra portas, is meiitioiitsl as eaily jih r.iG3 ; it 
tlien belonged to the Livonian oulcr. In 1418 it was burnt by 
Lithuanians, and in 1560 it was inortgagfd by tin' gr.iii'lm istor of 
the order to the Prussian <lul:o Albert. It was ainK‘\i*«l to Russia 
in 1795. 

LIBEL AND SLANDER are the terms eiiiphiyed in Eng- | 
lish law to denote injurious attacks upon a man’s reputation | 
or character by words written spoken, or Ijy equivalent 
signs. In most early systems of law wu lind \eibai injuries 
treated as a criminal or (piasi-eriininal uirciice, tlie e.ssenee 
of the injury lying not in pecuniary lo.^s, which imiy be 
compensated by damages, but in tin* jaMMUial insult whicli 
must be atoned for, — a vindietiv«*. penully coming in the 
place of personal revenge. l>y the law of the \l 1. ’rabli‘s, 
the composition of scurrilous sol:L^s ;^nd -mss ni»i<y public 
affronts were punished by death. Minor olh.inesof the 
same clas.s seem to have found tlieir plitcc dmlcr the general 
conception of injuria] which ineluded ull-nmtdy every 
form of direct personal aggression whieh irivfd\ed conlmnely 
or insult. In the later Komari jniispruileiice, wlueli has, 
on this point, exercised coiisi<lci*iible infiiumce over mo<lern 
systems of law, we find verbal injuries tl alt with in the 
edict under two heads. Tim first (:oni[)reln mled <Iefainatory 
and injurious statemeiilis which were mad»; in a puj)lic 
mfi\\wv {cfnimciuin Contra hount^ ntorts), 'u iliis ease the 
essence of the olfence lay in tlm uii\vairant.il)le pjiiblic 
proclamation, in the contunniy which was oli‘er»*‘l to a 
man before his fellow-citizens. In such a cunc tin*, truth 
of the statements w^as no ju.stitie.ition for the unneces.sarily 
public and insulting nianiRTin which they liad been made. 
The second held included ib rnnat"iy 1 itemerits which 
were mailo inj)rivate, and in this e.i>e, tlie oirenee lay in | 
the iinputatioii itself, not in the manner nf its publication, j 
The truth was therefore a .sulllcient defeiiee, for no iiiaii . 
had a right to demand Icg.il [uotei l i\)n for a f:il>e reputa- i 
tion. Even belief in Uni truth w'as enougb, biic.iu.so it took 
away the intention which was es.smilial lo llie Jiotioii of i 
iuJurUi, The law thus aimed at gi\ing hullicieiit scope for . 
the discussion of a man’s eharaoter, while at tlie same time 
it prolectotl him fnuu needless inoilt and pain. The 
remedy for verbal injuries was l.mg cunlincd to a civil 
action for a money penalty, which was e.'-timatc<l according 
to the gravity of the case, and whn li, altlujugh vindictive 
in its character, doubtless includeil pm-ticilly the element 
of cuiDpeusation. But a new remedy was inlroilueod with 
the extension of tlie criminal law', umU r which many kinds 
of defamation were puni^hed w’itli great severity. We lind 
at the same time increased importance attached to the 
publication of defamatory books and writings, the iihri or. 
lihelli famod^ from whicli w’e derive our nioderii use of the • 
word libcd ; and under the later om[)eiois the latter term 
came to be specially applied to anonvmuus accusations or j 
pascpiils, the dissemination of wlin h was regarded as | 
peculiarly dangerous, and visite^l with very severe punish-; 
ment, whether the matter contained in tlmm were true or . 
false. 

The earlier history of the Imgli-Ui l iw^ of defamation is 
somewhat obscure. Civil actions ^br ilamages sulmu to liave 
been tolerably frequent so far back a.s the reign of Edward- 
I. There was no distinction drawn between words written, 
and spoken. When no pecuniary penalty w as involved such 
cases fell within the old jurisdiction of the ecclcsiiistical 
courts, which was only finally abolished during the present 
reign. * It seems, to say the least, um-ertain wlicthor any 
generally applicable criminal process was in use. The 
crime of mindcdum inagtiaium^ 8[»readiug false reports 
about the magnates of the realm, vvas established by statutes. 


but the first fully reported case in which libel is atlirmed 
generally to be punishable at common law is (»ne tried in 
the Star Cli amber in the reign of James I. In that case 
no Eiiglisli authorities are cited except a prevituns ca^e of 
the same nature beft>rt; the same tribunal ; the law and 
terminology appear to be taken directly from Buinan .source, 
with the insertion tliat libeU ternled ton breach of the pe:ic»* ; 
and it si-eins [irobable that that not very .scriqmlous tribu- 
nal had .sinqdy found it convenient to adopt tln^ very 
htringfiit Uoiuan provi>ioiis regarding the 
wiihouL pa\iiig any regard tn tlie lh)nuiii limitatiou.s. From 
th il time we lind both liie eiiminul ainl civil remedies in 
lull opei.iti<»n, and will now coiisiiler how the law stand.s 
with reganl to eo li at the present time. 

I Lmr. 'flit; lii>t iiiipoit lilt (li.Nlinctit)!! WO encounter 

, 1*^ tint between .slimder and libel, between the oral and 
|VVlilleh [»roniiilgati»»ii nf di fainntoiy .''tuleiiieiits. In the 
l.>imer the leiiiiily limited. The law will iii»t take 
fi'-tiec of every kind ot abu>i\ii or dfi.iin.itury language. 

It nul^t be shown either th.it the jilaintitV has .snllereil 
a. in ii d.iin a diri et con.se(|uciiei‘ ol the, slander, or 

til it tlie iiiipiit iM'j.'i i^ol Hiieh a ii.itiiielh.il vm* are entitled 
t*» inl'ei d image as a necessary I’t^nseqm-nee. 'Die .-pe(‘ial 
d un igo on whii h an action toiiiulrd foi sbimlemu- wouLs 
inii>l be ot the ii.itiire ol j)C‘ciiniary lo.'-.'-. l.oss of reputa- 
ti 'll or of in .society, or evin illiu.sN, Imwcvei* 

cle.iily i*" may i»e ti.ued to the f-lamler, i^ iiiMitlicii nl. 

M hen vveeiiinot [>rt>\ e .s|.t.«a.il ilamagc, the a' tii.n ini .^hinder 
• is only allowed iijmhj ceituin strictly di lined groii mb-. TIicm, 

^ aic Ih'i imputation ol a crime or misdt iiieanour whidi is 
pnni.->liabh' i-orpureally, <.•/., bv impiisoniuent ; the iinputu' 
tioii ot a contagnnis ('I' iiil* 1 1 loiiMliM^a^e ; .'■tatJ'iiji nl.^ which 
tend to the tli.Nlu ri‘>on of ,m ap[>areiit lieir («>tln r east .•> of 
.>l.imb*r »)t title w lu n the part) in po^''^^^ion lequiriii'i; 
the alleg.ition »1 .special ilaiiiage) ; and lastly, shiider.- 
directed a-iu.isi a niaii.s pron*.s.sioii.il ui Lu-'iiiiss i li.ir.ietei, 
which tend din'ctly to [injudiee him in ln^ ti.eit, profe.s- 
sion, or means i»f livelihiunl. In the laUm’ i.i. e the word.*^ 
inu-'l ' it her be din-etly airneil at a man in his busnii -s of 
olheial cliaiacler, or liny inii.-st bi‘ such as necessarily lo 
imply unlitness fur his particnl.ir olllce or occupation, 
'rinis words which nienly rellc'.t gt m rally upon lli»‘ m\>ral 
ili.iiMcter of a ti.idcsiiian or prolesdunal man aie not 
.utiond»le, bill they are .iclionable i( liiiceted ag.iin.'-t hit'* 
deillnl;•^ in tin coiirte i»f his tiade or piofe.v.'ion. But, in 
the c.i>et*f .1 'm*rclianl t>r trader, an allegation w hich allects 
Ills cn iiil gemnally is enough, and in the .same way it lias 
been lu Id that .statements are aetioiiable width allect the 
ability or im»ial cliaraclers of per.-MHis who lioid vitliccs, oi 
exeieise occiip itioii which rctpiiie a high degiee of ability, 
or infer peculiar Confidence. In eveiy ca-e llu* [daintitf 
must h iv • been at the. time id tin- slamh.r in the actual 
exercise of the occii|'ation or eiijovnuntot the otlice with 
I’efeieiiee ti> which the .slurulcr is siippo^cil to have allccted 
him. 

The action for libel is not icsiiictetl in the same way as 
that for slamlcr. Originally, as we have .seen, theie appeara 
to have been no cs.sential distinction between them, but the 
establishment of libel as a criiidnal uUeucfi had j>robably 
considerable intluema*, ami it soon became settled lliat 
written ilefamatory statenient.s, or pictures and »*ther sign.s 
which bore a defamatory meaning, implied greater in.ilia. 
and deliberation, and were generally fraught with greater 
injury than those which were merely made by word of 
mouth. The result lias been that the action b'r libil is i m, 
limited ti» special grounds, or by the necessity of pn'ving 
special damagv\ It may be founded on any statement 
which disparages a man’s private or professional tbaracler, 
or wh’ch tends to hold him up to hatred, coi t- inpt, or 
ridicule, lu one of the leading cases, for example, the 

XIY. - 6; 
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obtained damages because it was said of him that 
. he was a hypocrite, and had used the cloak of religion for 
unworthy purposes. In another case a charge of ingratitude 
"was held sufficient. In civil cases the libel must be 
published by being brought by the defendant under the 
notice of a third party, and it has even been held that it is 
- sufficient if this has been done, by gross carelessness, 
without deliberate intention to publish. Plvery person is 
lial>le to ail action who is concerned in the publication of a 
libel, whether he bo the author, printer, or publisher ; and 
the extent and manner of the publication, althougb nt»l 
aUecling the grouinl of tlie action, is a material elonient in 
estimating the damages. 

It is not necessary that the defamatory character of tlio 
words or writing complained of bhould be apparent on their 
face. They may bo couclied in the form of an insinuation, 
or may derive their sting from a reference to circumstances 
understood by the j>orsons to whom they are addressed. 
In such a case the plaintiff must make the injurious sense 
clear by an averment called an innuendo, and it is for the 
jury to say whether tlie words bore tlie meaning thus 
ascribed to them. 

In all civil actions for slander and libtd the faKitynf the 
injurious .statements is an essential element, so that the 
difeudant is always entitled to justify his statements by 
their trutli ; but when the statements are in themselves 
|Ji‘famatory, their falsity is presumed, and the burden of 
proving their truth is laid upon the defendant. There are 
however, a large cla^s of false defamatory statcanents, 
commonly called privileged, which are not actionable on 
account of the particular circum'^tances in which they are 
made. The general theory of law with legard to these 
cases is this. It is ji.'>suined that in every case of defama- 
tion intention is a neces'^ury clement ; but in the ordin iry 
case, when a stiteim nt is false and defamatory, the law 
presumes that it has been made or published with an evil 
intent, and will not allow this presumption to be rebutted 
by evicUnce or siiljiiiitted as nutter of fact to a jury. Lut 
there .are ct-rtaiu circumstances in which the natural 
presumittiiiii is quite the other way. There are certain 
natural and j»roper occasions on which .statements may be 
made which are in lliLiiisi.lves defaiuat jry, and which may 
bo false, but which naturally suirgcst that the statemeuts 
may have been mide from a perfectly prui^er motive and 
with entire belief in their truth. In the cases of tliis kind 
which are recognized by law, the presunqition is reversed. 
It lies with the plaiutilf to sh iw that the defendant was 
actuated by what is called by an iutentbni 

to do harm, and in this cise the question is not one of legal 
inference for the court, but a matter (jf fact to be decided 
by the jury. Although, however, the tln'ory of the law' 
sc'.in.s to re'>t entirely upon natural pre.^unq»liun of inten- 
ti .n, it i'j pretty clear that in detcrmiidiiL^ tlio limits of 
•privilcir*: tin courts have been almost u holly guided by 
ioriftivleraliuiis of |iublic fir general exiiedieiicy. 

In s<.in • Cl’,-', tfie privilege is abs iluti*, so that wc cannot 
have an a ti jn f »r defaniutiori even although wo prove 
expre.^.'> mill.-.j. Thus no action of this kind cm be 
inainLaifi- 1 for itements made in the course of judicial 
proceeding- if t ii. y are in any sense relevant to the mutter 
ill hand In th • mie way no statements or publicaLiotis 
are actionable wijich are made in the ordinary com se of 
porliamentai / pro. dings. Papers jiiiblisbed under the 
authority of parli.mient are protected by a special Act, 

3 ifc 4 Viet. c. 1), which was passed after a decree of the 
law courts advei'o to tlje iiiivilege claimed. The reports | 
Ilf judicial and parliamentary proceedings stand in a .some- 
whit dilTerent position, which has only been attained after 
Vi long and interesting conilict. The general rule now is 
that all re|K>rts of parliamentary or judicial proceedings ] 


are privileged in soiar as they are '^honestcaodl 
Even ea; parte proceedings, la so iar as tliey tcdse tplao^ 
public, now fall within the same.nde. ; But if |bh0 repori^ 
prbled, or if: part of it only is^ published, tfaa:. party, 
is injured in consequence b entitled to maintain an illbtioib<ji ^ 
and to have the question of malice submitted to Ijurytf;' • 
Comments on subjects of public interest, on the proceedins^flj 
of courts or public bodies, on publications, exhibitlcmV® 
and on persons who have in any way chosen to invith^i^O .^V 
public attention, fall within a similar ruloT ■ The 
interest demands that on all these subjects a fair latitudi^f 
for discussion .should Ini permitted ; the "dritic is* entitled^^(I^^ 
to the utmost liberty so long as he eX'pree8eS:tiDthing more . 
than his honest opinion of the subject beforit him, blit if 
it can be proved that he ha.s used fabe' and defamfttory\ . 
language out of malice, and especially if he has* .'.travelled ' ^ 
beyond the facts which are properly before the public,' he." , 
is 110 longer protected by his privilege. In private life a-// 
large liuinber of staternetits are privileged so long as they 
remain matters of strictly private communicatioa "It w 
difficult to define the limits of private privilege without;, 
extensive reference to concrete cases ; but generally it maT\ 
be said that it includes all communications which are madd H 
ill performance of a duty not merely legal but moral cm 
social, answ ers to buna jUh inquiries, communications model 
by persons in confidential relatiuiiR regarding matters ina 
whi^b one or botli are interested, and even etatements 
nude within proper limits by persons in the fide 
jaosqcution of their own interest. Common examples of . 
this kind of privilege are to be found in answer to inquiries^ 
as to the character of servants or the solvency of ,a trader| . 
warnings to a friend, communications between peisons 
who are jointly interested in some ihatters of business. . 
Hut in evi ry ca.se we iiiu.^t be careful not to exceed the \ 
limit.s of [lublication required by the occasion, or otherwise 
the privilegt; is lost Thus defamatory statements may be. 
privileged when made to a meeting pf shareholders, but 
not when publislK'd to others who have no immediate con^ 
cern in the busine.ss. , « ^ 

111 a ivAv instances in which an action ' cannot be"*'' 
maintained even by the averment of malicei the plaintiff- 
may maintuiii an action by averring not only »mal ice but* ' 
also want of leasuiiablc and probable cause. The' most 
common in.stances of this kind are malicious charges 
made in the ordinary course of justice and malicious 
jiro'^ecutions. In siicli rases it would be contrary ' to ; 
]»ublic policy to punish or prevent every ehar^ which waa* • . 
in.ido from a purely malicioua motive,' but there -is. no 
leusoii for protecting accusations which arh not only 'mali'* 
cious, but destitute of all reasonable prpbal^ity. ' ^ > 

druHiiifd //rr?/'. — Huldications whicL 
immoral, or seditious are frequently termeit‘<;BbelB, and are ^ 
])uni.sb:iblc both at common law and .b^r Vancnie statutes.' 
Thu matter, however, which constituted thd. 0 ffeiic 6 :in these 
jiublications lies beyond our present ^SCD]^// Libela Upon ■ 
iiidividualK may be pru.secutcd by critiaihi4\fnfoiriimtibD o 
indictment, but there can be no crimiuat;,]^se<9Mi^ 
slander. 8o fur as concerns the deinltijMPl 
limitation by the necessity of cmiSS 

expni.*.H malice, there is no sub8tah!yi|^;«iflP^^ 
tlie rules which apply tq.crimiiial;pt:]^ 
actions, witli the one important 
modified) that the falsity of a Ubdl^ 
an essential element of the offepeb^'^ 
were in itself defamatory, tb^*; 
inquiry into its truth, /fte 
rule seems chieffy due to thd-jkhi 
cases, of a rule in Roman 
certain modes of publicatio^^w^^b 
various reasons of 
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^i^wihftt pw maia.rei^ for paaishing a libel waa its 
.to provoke a breach of the peace. The same view 
the pablication required in 
: .^IvU and criminal actions. It is. enough in criminal law that 
libel haS' been published to the party against whom it 
directed^ jf it is averred that it is intended or calculated 
‘ 'Wprodoce a breach of the peico. Important alterations, 
'^MweveV, baVe been introduced into this branch of tbe law 
6*' A. 7 Viet. c. 96. By that Act any person who 
.milirioasly publishes a defamatory libel may bo punished 
by fine or imprisonment or bot|i, the iiii[)risotimeut not to 
exceed ,one yeejM* Any person maliciously publishing a 
defamatory libeli knowing the same to he false, is liable to 
line and imprisonment for two years. In every case the 
truth of the matters charged may be intpiired into if it be 
pleaded, bat the truth does not tunounc to a defence unless 

• it. is also proved that the publication w.*. foi the public 

/benefit ; and if, after such plei, the uit is convicted, 

it is competent to the court to consider whether the guilt 
of the defendant is mitig iteJ or ag-.o-dv./iod by the plea, 
and the evidence given in reliitiou to it. By the same 
Act a .defendant is protected from pulilicvtion of libels 
.^^ifithout his knowledge, autljoiit>. (»r consent, if the 
publication did not arise from the want, of due care and 
caution on his part. The court are fiirtli<jr authorized to 
.award costs to the defendant in any infonnatiun or indict- 
ment at the instance of a private [iro^e/aitor. 

An important dispute about the powei.^ of the jury in 
Cases of libel arose during last Ovintury in connexioti with 
come well known trials for seditiou.s libels. The point is 
familiar to readers of Macaulay in conne.\ion wibli the trial 
of the seven bishops, but the cases in wliicli it was brought 
most prominently forward, and which led to its finil 
^ttlement, were those against Woodfill (the printer of 
JatiiuB)f Wilkes, and others, and especi dly ilu* case against 

• ^bipley, the dean of St Asajdi (*J1 St. Tr. 025), in which 
.;.the question was fought by Mr J‘hskin<i with extraordinary 

•energy anl ability* Tho contivtvcr.sy turned upon the 
*1^ question whether the jurv were to be strictly confined to 
matters of fact which required to be proved by evidence, 
whether in every case they w^erc entitled to form their 
own opinion upon the libellous cli ii acter of the public ition 
and the intention of the author, 'rii 'i e could be no doubt 


of course that the jury, if tliey pleased, liad it in their 
power to return a general verdict of guilty or nut guilty, 
but both in theory and practice they were subject in law 
. to tho directtqns of tho court, and hud to be informed by 
' it as to what they wore to take into consider.atioii in 
, determining Upon their verdict (see Jruv). There is no 
difficuUy abot;^t.,the geueral application of this principle in 
cruniuol ,triaW|) ^In a case of murder, for example, the 
/judge ditects theijury that if they are satisfied the accused 
. ‘did SO ahd.sO'they ought to find Idm guilty, lie directs 
.''them,, not merely. os to the definuum of the crime, but as 
' to thf particular 'facts which fall within tliat detinition. 
K thi^crrme is one .which is inferroi hy law from certain 
facts, 'rfthoy are .only concerned witli these facts, and 
must^iacioept tho construction which is put upon them by 
law, \ Applying .these principles to tlio case of libel, juries 
were diraoted. that it was for the court to determine 


whether the pubUcatmn fell withlrfthe definition of libel, 
and whether: thh^iiclase was one in which malice was to be 


« mferre^^/c^ law. If the case wTre one in 

which was infqi^d by law, the only facts left to the 

Jury w^iyiie fact df icatiou and the mc ining averred 
by > tho^t^cquld not go into tlie quo.stLon of 

one of privilege, in which 
^ p**^^*^*^ III general priuciplo, 
the court were in accordance with 


undoubtedly some peculiarities in the case of libel. The 
sense of words, the inferences to be drawn from them, and 
tho efifect which they produce are not so easily defined as 
gross matters of fact, 'i'hey seem to belong to those cases 
in which the impre.ssu)ii made upon a jury is more to be 
trusted tluu the decision of a judge. And further, owing 
to the mode of procedure, the defendant was often punished 
before llii; 4 ue.stiuii ol law was determined. But neverthe- 
le.ss the qiic.-^tioii would scarcely have been raised had the 
libels related merely to private matters. The real ground 
of dispute was the Jibeity to be accorded to political 
discussion. Had the judges t.ikeii us wide a view of 
privilege in discussing inaltiMs of pul)lic interest a.s they 
do now, the qiie.-^tioii could scarcely have ari.seii ; for 
Krskine^s whole eonterition really ariiounted to this, that 
the jury W’cre entilletl to take int<» coii.sidcration tlie good 
or bad intent of the authors, whicli is [net. i. sidy the question 
which w'ouhl now' be put before lie in in any mutter which 
concerned the public. Hut at that lime tlie iiotiim of a 
special privilege attacliing to i>uliiii-.jl discu.s.si(»n Lad 
scarcely ari.sen, or wais at lea.st ciuitined within wry narrow 
limits, and the cause of fri‘e [uilitic d di.-^L*'is>ion seemed to be 
more safely entru.stcd to juries tlian to courts. The ijue.slioii 
was finally settled by Mr Fox’s Libel Act (32 Cieo. 111. 
c. 00), by which the jury were entitled to give a general 
verdict on the whole mutter put in i.^Mie. 

Scofrh /.((//’.-- In vSenteh law ihon* wt'O* omloimIIv tliivu 
for «lft.*tinalif»n. Jt iniglit lu* proM-' iitt-ti hyor witli tin' (•(Mnjurn*n' 'j 
of tlie lord lulvocate hi'loie the Couit ot .histn i.iry ; oi, MM'(»ndlN, .i 
eriMiinal rt*inr»Iy might he oht iiueil in the n \ '^••crlrsiii'.tiiMl > 

e»)inls, whi( ln*nglnallv(hMll with the dcleinl' i l>y piiMii* n li.n'talit»n 
or pi*n.'uie*\ luit snl»i'iM|Ui-iitly ina»h5 Usi'ot tim-s tti their own 

phxMiiutor oi to tin* i»aiiy nijun-d, tln-M* l.iin i luiin; if«;;ndetl a.‘» 
.solitiuin to liis feelings ; or, li.^tlv, an action u\ »lani.e.:e.‘> \\.is com- 
petent heloiv thr (.*i)in t of S^“^^ion, wliicli w.is .sti irth livil lU it.'* 
eliaraeter, and aine'dat the repaiai ion of palrnnoiiial ThWir-t 

remedy has f.illi-n into ilisiiso ; tin* hceoii i and iliinl ^th'- <'ominiswsiry 
e»)nils l>eing m*\v aBolislieib hei .inn. mixetl n)> toL,'i tie J, atid are 
n'pre.'.ented hy tho jni'Miit aetioii for <].ima‘_; s or ‘...lamnn. 
Oiiginallv tin* aft ion hoior* tin* roiiit of .'si ^-lon v, ,i ' .sLii' l)y for 
dalll.'tge^ -foumled, not n|>«in the tnn'hms /////./ o/. i/f, Imt upon 
«*nlpji, ami eonld Ik* detended liV pro\ iiig t !n* tnii ii ol tl e -f.io iiiejits. 
l»iiL in tone the Coin I of Se>'sion l*egin to asHiinii* tin* oii^^inal 
jiirisdletiini of the commiss n \ iouiIn and iiiti i l.iiiieil .ution^ tor 
solatium in whoii {hr n i.ijm idinh » i*‘men1, 

and to wliieh, in Jloinati law. tin* ti.itli was iioi nn. -sanly a 
defema*. ritim the two ad lonri ;;ot \ ei v imu li eoidusnl. «* 
tindcoiitiunel ilisputes as loth** in-< ••s'-itv for iiijuriniuli 

and the applie.dnlity of tlie plea ot wiii.li aio.sti 

from the l.e t th it the eom ts wre imi alwas » om * n-os iliat they 
were dealing with twoariioiis, to one of wlneli t!i< -e i niiMn*, were 
applie.dile, .«nd to the otlwi not. Hn tlie iiiliodn* tion ol tlio jiiry 
eourt, presided o\er hv an Knudi'^h l.iwvei, it w.ts ipiite n.nuial that 
he, fnuliiig nv» viiy eliar di.stim timi iiMnilaimd tl.imagu 

and .solatium, applii’d tlie Kni^h^h pi* a ol tintli as a jiisiiiiealiuii 
to evei V *Ms» , an l letaiii'-d t h*’ •i.iinni't t.ij t.itnufi lioili m o.diiuiry 
eases and t-ases of pii\ il«*_:e in tlie ‘.niie .sli.ipe as tlie Tnolish eon- 
ee[>tion ol ni.diee. 'I'lie leadin g .in I alinosi niily dilVerenr-i-..^ Between 
the Knulisli and Siotili law now are dial the Kilter makes no 
essellti.i] dl.stiin-tioil lutWeell oial .Hid WlilUll deKimatioll, that it 
piaelie.dU an aetioii h.i i\eiy ease ol delaination or.d or 

wiillen upon wlii. It in Fnol md .1 ii\ii .h tion mii^lit he maintained 
hn* hl*ei. ami t’.i.il it pos.,i ssrs no ei iimn.il leiiiedy. In eon.scipieiice 
of the Kitli i dt'*e. t ;ind the iiidi-. miiJiMle .Ipplieatioli of the pU-a of 
Verila.s tOeV'iy i.i?e hodi ot dim. tees and solatium, there appeals 
to Be at ]iivs/iit no remedy in S. otKind even for the wider%t and 
most in-edle.ss piiBlie.ition of otVeii.sive .statements if only tliey .are 
Inie, 

Anu'rh\m /an/’. —In this as in .so many other di-part iiient.- lh'> 
.'nniiean law .‘^I’iireely if at all dilfeis from that of Kn^Kind. In .so 
tiii* imlei’d as the eominon l:iw is coneerned, they ma\ he saiil ti) Be 
.suBsBmii.illy idenlieal. The iniin ip.al .statutes '\hieli B i\e .dteiid 
the Knglish eiiminal I.aw, .sueh as .Mr Fox’s Aet, Jiml il \ T Viet • 
SU), are also lepieseiited l»y eiplivalent legi^lutioii in most Amerivi.n 
Stales. (A. Ul.) 

LIBKU AND LIBFRA, among the Romans, were a pair 
of deities, male ami female, in whose wtir.ship two very 
different phases exist ride by side. In the country feast 
of the vintage, and the city festival of March 17th called 
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Libendia^ we find purely Italian coromonial unaffected by 
Greek religion. Tlie country festival was a great merry- 
making, where the first-fruits of the new must were offered 
to the gods. It was full uf unbridled rejoicing, and 
characterized By the grossest syiubolLsm, in honour of the 
fefiility of nature. It is usual to refer the uame liiber to 
the five unrestrained charai‘ter of his worship. In the city 
festival, growing civilization had iinine^sed a new character 
on the primitive religion, ainl connected it with the frame- 
work of society. At this tiino the youths laid aside the 
boys pr;\:k'xtft and assiiined the man’s tofja fiUni or ] 
viriliit. Cakes of _/i/y, honey, and oil (///></) were offered to | 
the two gods at this festival. Liber is often invoked as j 
Llhf>r and we find even the expression Juj^ifrr \ 

Libei\ taking us bark to tin* primitive stage of religion ^ 
when no tliviiie liieraivhy of goils had been elaborated, and 
when Liber and Libera were in the sphere of their cultua ‘ 
the sole god ami godile.'.s. Originally Liber is [>robably 
only an epithet of jii[»iter. 

At an early period the Hellenic religion of l^ernetor, 
common to all the (Leek colonies t»f Italy ami Sicily, 
spread ti> Rome : then Liber and Libera were identified 
with l)iun\siis and rerse[»hoiie, and associated with another 
Italian goddess Ceres, wlio was identified with Demcter. 
At the order of the Sibylline books, a temple was built to 
these three deities near the Circus Flaminius ; tin; wludc 
cultus was borroweil from the (Jreeks, down even t« the ter- 
minology, and [)rieNtcs>es were bruuglit from the (ireek cities. 
The tenn»le, ( % nrls, was foiinth ii by Aldus Postumins, 

49lj n.o., and dedicited by S[>urius Ciis^ins, I'**? jt.c. The 
chief festival of this cultus luNted eight days, from llic liUh 
to the UHh uf Apiil ; it was aeeom[niii'i (l by g.imes, <m11<m1 
Ludi or Lib> r'tbs. The [ilebeiau jedile.s, appointed 

abo^ the time when the temple was foumlcd, were closely 
attaclied to it, and from that time ph'beian liberty con- 
tinued in intiiu'ite nlation to the ./:’/<.> and the 

gods there wt>r.>hipped. 

LIBERIA, a Negro re[)ublie on the (Jraiii Coast of 
West Africa. lA)unded in by American philanthro- 
pists for the settlement of frec-dmeu who wished to return 
to their native land, or to enjoy p<ilitical and .social privi- 
leges then demied tlii iii in the* rnited States, it remained 
fur twenty-five }e.irs uiuler tlie tutilage of the mother 
country, but on tlie -Gtli July IS 17 it was dcelared inde 
pendent. In ISIS it was reenguized as a sovereign state 
b}' (ireat Britain, which aided it in vaiious ways, and by 
other (Joritiiiental powers, and lin.illy in It^Gl by the 
United States. Its nominal bonndarit rnv from the river 
Joult, a tributary of the Sherl.»ar, in 7 Jo' N. lat., 12^ 
20' \V. long., and the river San IV lr.*, in {' 45' N. lat., 

Tr P)' \V. long., a flistince of .JSO mile-^, iho limit.s of the 
stcit'i* in the int'*rior being n.sually .‘'fated at from SO to 100 
milfw> ei'twar.l, tlemgli this is un-settled, and the entire 
an I '.f till* cniiiitry at 21,000 .square inih-.s, «ir 1000 miles 
than Hollaiul and Belgium combined. Like that of 
nurthern (bjinea genenlly, the I.iberian .-^hcn.* i.s low, but 
the country ri'>>*.s towards the interior, and is well wooded 
and rvl by minieroiis i-tream.s. The climate is, 
however, h .t and nnlnaltliy for Enn)[»eans, though of late 
years it h.i'> b f-n improved by drainage, and is considered 
sii[)enor to th it of any part of the neighbouring coast. 
The soil is f rOle* ami well suitoul for the growth of tropical 
crops, such a 5 ‘otfoii, rice, .sugar, indigo, yams, ground- 
Dut.s, banana-, t.dngf r, ra--.ava,|nne apple.s, cocoa-nutn, lime.s, 
orange.s, tamarimL, and the Liberian variety of coffee^ 
held in .such high e'^toenl. TIicmj products, in addition to 
palm oil, form the main support of the inhabitants, wdio in [ 

* Tii>K;riari cofTfiC I’oi-HK, vj]. w. j». 1 Kq hris bieri intro.liiml 
irst'. Brazil, CVyl'>n, tlio I>Mt« h Iit.ln-H, 'Hip quaiiUty actually 

txeort«!4 from bin«ria w conqiaiativi:!}' Hinall. 


return impori arms, ummunltion, tobacco, salt provisions, 
implements of husbandry, cutlery, British cottons, and 
other manufactured goods. Coffee, palm oil, palm-kernels, 
rubber, ivory, dye woods, ' hides, ivory, arrowroot, sugar, 
cocoa, ginger, and rico form the principal articles of its 
commerce, which is carried on chiefly with Great Britain, 
Hollsind, Ilamburg, and America. Copper, gold, iron, and 
depo.sits of gum-copal exist, but they are rfot wn>rked ; 
and all the large wild animals have long since been killed 
or driven out of the woods. Stock can be kept in the 
higher lands. The governiuciit is modelled on that of tho 
IJ idled States, and consists of a prcsideift, and a congress 
compo.sed of a senate of eight incmbera elected for four 
years, and of a house of representatives of thirteen incmbera 
electeil for thn*e years, in addition to a supreme court, and 
a cabinet of the American type. One additional represen- 
tative is given for each additional 10,000 inhabitants by 
which the ]H)pulatii)n iva^’ iiicrea.so. Military service in tho 
militia is obligatory on every male citizen between the ages 
of sixteen and fifly, but there is no standing army. Ther^ 
is no established church, ami all faitlis are equally tolerated# 
The state is (\ivided into four counties (Mezurada, Granc^ 
Basso, Hinoe, and Maryland-), and these again into town- 
ship.s, each GI square miles in area. There are a number 
of little villagc.s, but the oidy place of any consequence is 
Monrovia, the capital, containing 15,000 iuWdtants, and in 
a[)p^arance very like a town in thft southern United States, 
but in no way remarkable except for the large number of 
churches witliin its boiind.s. Be.sides Monrovia the chief 
ports are Robert.sport, Marshall, Edina or Buchanan, 
(Jreenville, Sesters River, SasstoW’n, and Harper, and in 
is^s] foreigners were further permitted to trade at any 
point to the north of Robertsport. The present population 
of the republic (1SS2) comprises 18,000 civilized negroes, 
chiefly of American origin, and 1,050,000 half-wuld natives, 
some of whom are adopting a settled life, and conforming 
to tho habits of their tamed countrymen. Among tho 
more interesting tribes are the VeU, the B^sas, the Krus, 
and the Mandingoe.s. Tlio Amci;ican Methodist Episcopal 
mis*'ioii dates from 1855, the American Episcopal from 
1854, ami that of the American Ba[itists from 1855. The 
revenue of the stale wa.s returned at September 30, 1875, as 
1 1 1,457 tlollars, chiefly derived from customs, the national 
debt being 5011,000 dollars, contracted in England in 
1871. Of this neither principal nor interest has been paid. 
Sncially and politically the state cannot be pronounced a 
marked success. The negroes in America display little 
desire to throw' in their fortunes with it, now that they are 
free to go whitlier they li.st, nor do the barbarous tribes on 
the bonier of tlio republic Bi*em to admire the black parody 
on a white man’s government, whiiJi for sixty years has 
been presented to them. There is now and again a small 
iiiiinigration from tlie United States, but the Liberian 
civilization, cut off from the benefit of intercourse with a 
higher and broailer culture, is apt to deteriorate, while 
neither tlie climate nor the laws and social surroundings 
are ever likely to attract many white men to its shores. 
It is, liowever, only fair to add that, though internal dis* 
j>r(ler is too often the rule, the state shows an api»reciation 
of education and religion, and a keen desire to stand well 
in the good opinion the powers with which it has 
relations by accredited representotivos. It has formed 
treatie.s with must of the Europeqjn countries, and with 
Huyti and the United States ; and, though it has not paid 
its ilcbts, successive Covemments are in the habit of 
regi.stering vow's to meet this first obligation of a nation 
towards its neighb ours. British coin and an irredeemable 

” « MarylaiHl was originally a separato colony, foumlod in 1881; ^ 
an iiu1e]'H?ndent republic in 1884, and about 1860 'eras inc ^ 
pjrated with its older neitfhbour. 
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paper currency are the money cliiefly in circulation, but all 
accounts are kept in United States dollars and cents. 
The weights employed are also British, except that gold 
from the interior is bought and sold by the usano = 16 akis 
« 1 6,000 cowries = 3 1 4 *7 6 grai ns troy. The gondar-ardeb 
(7*74 imperial pints), the massunh-ardeb (2-3li imp. gals.), 
and the kuba (1*788 imp. pints) are also in common use. 

See Gurley’s Life of Jehmli Ashmmi. 1835; Stock well, The 
Repnhlkof Liberia^ 1808; Wilson, trrd Afnctt, 18.50: Iliitcliiiison, 
JniprcsaionH of IVeM Afrira, 1858; liiUor, in XfitfiAi rift fur ulhjr- 
melne Krdkiuule, vol. i., 1853 ; Brown, ('ouHlrir^ if Iha U'orhiy 
vol. vi. ])]>. 123-127, 1881; Howon , r/'y///v// A/'riru^ ; 'rhoni:i‘<. 
West Count of Africa^ 1800; “ Hit* N»‘;irrn))iil»hk Lilmiisi," in Cnnerc 
XcUj vol. iii., 18.58 ; U.S. Consular ltL'[M)rts, 1881. 

LIBRBIUS, pope from 3.52 to .‘IGG, the successor of 
Julius I., was consecrated ajTonliniL': to the Catulnffnn 
Liherianm on May 22. His first rnconkd act was, after a 
synod had been held at Home, to writi' (o CotioLiintius, tle.n 
in quarters at Arles (353 .51), tliiit a council might 

be called at Aquileia with rvfurenee to Hie affairs of 
Athanasius; but his nicsson^er i;is of Capua, so 

far from being successful in liis nii.ssum, was liiinsclf 
compelled by the emperor at a held in Arles 

to subscribe against his will a coiidefunntit *i of the orthodox 
pitriarch of Alexandria. In 355 j.iht riii-i ^\^ls one of the 
few who, along with Kusebius nf Vi rculii, Diony.sius of 
Milan, and Lucifer of Cagliari, refu<( il to sign thecnmlem- 
nation of Athana.siua, Mliich had anew been imposed ut 
Milan by imperial command upon all llie \\ t .te rn bishops ; 
'the cemsequence W'as liis relcgalioii to Iknea in Thrace, 
Felix II. (antipope) at the same timel)cing consecrati'd his 
succe.ssor by three “catasco[)i hand ('piscopi,” as Allnina.siiis 
called them. At the end of an (‘xile of more than two 
years ho yielded so far as to .suliseril»o the tliird Sirini.iii 
formula giving up the “homfnm^'ion,”- -an act which pro- 
cured his immediate and lriumpl«,int return to Kuino, but 
his eirer since caused cimsiderable onibarrassmeut to 
maintainers of the iiidefectildlity of Honuin ortliodoxy. 
The remainder of his pontilicale was une\eutful Ho died 
on September 24, 366, and was suceeedod by Duiuusus 1. 
With the rest of the first sixty [I'lpe.s lie .sliares the title of 
“ Saint.” His biographers n<ed to be perjdexed by a 
letter purporting to be from Lllu-iius, in the works of 
Hilary, in which he seems to wilte, in .352, tliat lie li-ul 
excommunicated Athanasius at the instance of the Oriental 
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L ibraries, in our modem sense of collections of 
printed or written literature, imply an advaneiMl and 
elaborate civilization. If the term bi- extended to any 
considerable collection of written <locuim‘iits, they must be 
nearly as olU as civilization itM-lf. The earliest use to 
wliich the invention of inscribed or wTitteii signs was put 
was probably to record important religious and politieal 
transactions. These records would naturally be preserseil 
in sacred places, and accordingly the earliest libraries of 
the World were probably teniple.s, and the larliest libr.irians 
priests. And indeed before tlu^ i^^xtonsiou of the arts of 
writing and reading the priests were the only persons who 
could perform such work as, c.y., tlu‘ comjiilation of the 
which was the duty 4>f the pi>ntiliccs in 
ancient Rome. The beginnings of literature proper in tlie 
shape of ballads and songs may have continued to be 
conveyed orally only from one generation to another, long 
after the tecord of important religitms or civil events w^as 
vegularly committed to writing. The earliest collections of 
which we know anything therefore were iH>llectiou8 of 


bi.shops; but the document is now held to be spurious. 

See Hefele, Conciliengmlu^ i. p 648 57 . 

LIBOURNE, the chief town of an arrondlssement, and 
in point of population ilie second town of the department of 
(iironde, France, i.s situated at the confluence of the I.sle 
w’ith the Dordogne, 337 miles by rail south-wo.st from PaMs, 
and 22 nlih^seast from Bordeaux. The S(!a is 56 miles oft*, 
but the tide uH’ects the ri\(T .‘=<o as to admit of vessels of 
300 tons burden reiicliiug llie tuwii. The Dordogne is here 
ciussed by a .stime biidge P.)2 fi i.t long, and a su.spcnsion 
bridge acni.s.s iIm- Isle ctujiKMts Idlxmnu: with tlie adjoining 
iM'onsac, the cittulel nf \\liirli, ‘J.'Jo feet ab()\o the M*a, was 
at one lime occupied by a jiiil.ice of (’liarltMuagiie, and 
subsequently became an import iiit fortii^s. LilKUiriie i.s 
regularly built, but li.i'^ iii» ..nmiine/its of much archi- 
tectural or Iiistorical iuten-l ; th ■ (ie<tou-d) ( Jothic church 
lia.s a .stone .sj»ire 2.‘)2 fei t lii;.-li. On tlu* .juay there is 
a machicolaled clack tower winch is a rciiiiiaiit of tho 
ramparts of the 1 Ith ceulurv ; and the tnwii ImuNe, contain- 
ing a small mu.seiini, is a ipiaiiit lelic ol the Kith century. 

Dicre is a statue ot tlic J)uc J wIjo was born in tlie 
l.cighboiirliood. 3’Iie jaincipal aitij-h’-. of coiiimeicc are 
the wines and hiamliei of the di-tiict, the -lowtliN ot chief 
lepute being tbosc of St hmiliuii, .1 .-Ih-it di.-t.imc above 
Libourm*, on the right b.ink oi tin* Dttidomu-, and of 
(’anoii, a litth* bedow Frous.n*. 3*herc is aPo .some trade 
in yam, --lain, and wi.ml Joj- (<mpei.ige. AVoollcii .stulfs 
and .some aitich‘S ol annv outlir arc ui.inuttutuicd ; ami 
iiailmaking, tauiiing. >Iioeiuaking, au-1 .'•hittbuililinii aie also 
cariicd on. 3'lie haiboiir is ij-cd »‘\clusi\cly by .small 
ves.^els for the cxjiort id’ wines ; the .shipping lovned in the 
place tloc< not exceed 25ii() 'l*he population of 

Lilauirne ill IsTG w.is 1.5,231. 

Iak«* «»lh‘ I at tin • niill'.n Dm- (,t mp.mint ih.it of 

I.ihonrin- w oij : .pii it« .] .it n • .n Iv p* 1 1 m 1. I i ,!• r tin* lennMD-s 
1 lot.> i.itlii r iiiMi** than I mill' t'> til" ofili'* lit 

Llhoaiin*, win o* tin* nl.i (hillin' 1 h ip* hi 'h' i nml.it in-w i'. . it w.is 
d<-stl‘MVr<l ilimiic tin* liouMi's of tin .’itli i • nl It \ Ih sn-, ij ifi ij hy 
Cliai’h-magnc. It w is o 1 uilt, utnl* i U- po ■* nt ti-n,., onl on tin sil'* 

:iinl pl.in il still n i.iiii 1;\ I'.'ln .H'l, piiiiM'il \\ iJ - it: ;‘J7" It 
siiflc|r«i « inisi.h-!aM\ in tin- sinig:^l( of tin 1' :< ! - li .iii-l r’'jli -li Ini- 
1 1n- |M»ssi“,sion «if ( lun inn in tin lHliMn|-n\. m-i ti.- .n-i iiiiij.iln- 
icli^ious w.tis, ;in.l tin (llv in tin* w M lit til. 1 inii.h inrl- ii.nn.iiix 
of boiiis XIV. X ' \ i i t III h -s It uliiiii.iii lv on! .*:• \\ i -.ili i' - pi w. i - 
fill m'i^l»l»o\ns Finns, n* anl Sami Ficr.’ ai. lln* I ti ’ ot win. ii i- 
aicli.eolegii illy one ot llic nntst i 'iiioi;^ ^p.-N m 15 m -■ 
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aichivo'j. Of this character ap[>e,ir to li:i\c lu‘cn .sucli 
tainoiis colie 'tioii^ as that of the ^b'llmus it KcliiUaiia or 
the Persians at .'^us.i. [1 ih not until tlie vlevelopmont of 

arts and science.-, and the gmwth ol a con-idcrablc written 
literature, amlevt'U nf a distinct litei.irv class, tliat w e tiinl 
collections of books which c.ui be c.ilhd libiaries in ouv 

I inodiTU scn.so. It is of libraiies in the modern seii.se, ami 

: not, e\ci‘pt incidcntallv , ot .•iicliiNe*^ tliat we are to .sjn-ik. 

33ie rest-aiclies whi»h !n\»* loilowed the discoveries of 
P.ottaaiid Jjavanl li.ixe thiown uiiexpecteil light not only 
upon the lii.slorv but up"M the arts, tlie scieiicON and the 
literature.^ of the ancient ei\ ili/alions of Babylonia and 
Assyria. In all these wondrous revelations no facth are, 
more interesting than those which sliow the exisiuice of 
extensive lilmiries so m.iny aees agn, ami none .ire iiiore 
eloquent of the I'labor.ilcnoss of these forgotten civili/ntioii-. 

In the course of his ex'-avations at Nineveh in |8.5(, As.^J^ia. 
l..ayard came iipiui .^oine clumbers in the south wi-t pal:n-i, 
the lloor of whiidi. as well as of the adjoiuiiiL! r- •»nis, 
was covered to the depth of a foot with tabl* i- nt day, 
covered with cuneiform cluiractcr.s, in many i i-i - .-»» .simiB 
as to n'-quire a magnifying glass. These vaiied in siztj 
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, from an inclx to a foot square. A great number of tbem 
were broken, as Layard supposed by the falling in of the 
' roof, but as the late Mr George Smith thought by having 
^fallen from the upper story, upon which he believed the 
collection to have been placed. These tablets formed the 
library of the great monaifh Assur-bani-pal — the Sarda- 
napalus of the Greeks — the greatest patron of literature 
among.^t the Assyrians. It is estimated that this library 
consisted of some ten thousand distinct works and docu- 
ments, some of tlic works (?xteiiding over several tablets. 
The tablets appear to have been methodically arranged 
and catalogued, and the library seems to have been thrown 
open for the general use of the king’s subjects.^ A groat 
portion of this library has already been brought to Eng- 
land and deposited in the Hritish Museum, but it is 
calculated that there still remain some 20,000 fragments 
to be gathered up. For further details as to Assyrian 
libraries, and the still earlier Babylonian libraries from 
which the Assyrians drew their science and literature, sec 
Babylonia, vol. iii. p. 191. 

Egypt Of the libraries of ancient Kgypt our knowledge is much 
less full and precise. It seems to be ascertained that the 
oldest hieroglyphic writings now extant run some centuries 
farther back than 2000 B.c. Wo possess a papyrus manu- 
script which is assigned to the age of Amenopliis 1. of the 
18th dynasty, perha[is about 1600 b.c., and the fabric is so 
perfect as to point to a much earlier invention.- .With the 
invention of papyrus came the ago of books. The temples 
were the centres of literary activity, and to each of them 
were attached [professional scribes who occupied a very 
respectable position. Their function was nganhvl as a 
religious oue, for the <llstinctiou between religion aiul 
science had not yet been made. The sacred books of 
Thotli — forty-two in number — constituted as it were a com- 
plete encyclopaedia of religion and science. But they did not 
forbid speculation, or a wider develo[)inent of the j)rincii>h‘S 
contained in them. So tliere arose a groat mass of litera- 
ture in the shape of exposition and coniuientary. To such 
an extent did this increase that at the time of th« Greek 
conquest of Kgy[)t tlio Tlioth literature is said to have 
amounted to ^lG,rr25 books.^ Books were collected not 
only in the temples but also at the tombs of kings. The 
most famous of these libraries dates from tho 1 llh century 
B.C., and was the so-called library of King Osymandyas, 
described by Diodorus Siculus, who relates that it bore an 
inscription which he renders by Ilia Grvek words q^YXIlS 
lATPEION, “the di.spensary of the soul.” Osymandyas 
has been identified with the great king Rjirnses T., and the 
seat of the library is sup{)oscd by Wilkinson to have been 
the Ramesseum, the magnificent palace teiuplc near Thebes.^ 
Lepsius thinks he has found the tiuiibs of two of the 
librarians of Osymandyas."' According tt) Kustathius there 
was also a great collection in a temple at Menqihis. A heavy 
blow was dealt to the old Egyptian literature by tho Persian 
invasion, and many of their books were carried away by 
the conquerors. They were only delivered from the yoke 
of Persia to succumb to that of Greece, and henceforward 
their civilization was dominated by foreign influences. Of 
the libraries of Greece under the Ptolemies we shall there- 
fore speak a little further on. 

Oitece. Of the libraries of ancient Greece we have very little 
knowledge, and such knowledge as wo possess conies to 
us for the most part from late com|)ilers. Amongst those 
who are known to have collected books arc Pisistratus. 
Polycrates of Samos, Euclid the Athenian, Nicocrates of 

' See Menant, Hihliuty/jup dn Palais dr, Ninice^ Paris, 1880. 

* Wnttke, JintHtehujifj der i<rknfU p. 581, Leipwe, 1872. 

^ LejiMiuA, Chr(yru)Utfjie der AetpjpU-r^ p. 42, Berlin, 1849* j 

* Wilkinson, Ancient Efpjpt, i. Ill | 

® I^-psius. Vhrtmulogie der Aegypter^ p. 39. i 


Cyprus, Euripides and Aristotle (AtheneBi^^ L.,4):^v^^^^ 
CniduB there is said to have been a special' ooUection 
works upon medicine* ^Fisistratus is aaidi to hayevl^e^^^ 
the first of the Greeks’ who oollrated ebooks on a 
scale. Aulus Gellius, indeed,^ telM us invlaneuage pejrhepa^ 

“not well suited to the 6th century that hlft^iu 
the first to establish a public library; ’ The authori^;^" 
Aulus Gellius is hardly sufiicient to /secure credit 
story that this library was carri^ away , into Fertda 
by Xerxes and subsequently restored: to the Athenian^ 
by Scleucus Nicator. Plato is knqwn to have beett ' 
a collector; and XcnophJn tells us "of the libtary/ofv 
Euthydemus. The library of Aristotle was bequeathed by , 
him to his disciple Theophrastus, and by Theophrastus to ' 
Neleus, who carried it Scepsis, where it is said to hate 
boon concealed underground to avoid the literary cupidity' 
of tho kings of Pergamus. Its subsequent fate has given 
rise to much controversy, but, according to 'Strabo (xiil 
Pl>. 608, 609), it was sold to Apellicon of Teos, who carried 
it to Athens, wlicrc after Apellicon^s death it fell a pfey 
to the conqueror Snlfa, and was transported by him] to ' 
Rome. Tho story told by Athenoeu8(i. 4) is that ^he 
library of Nellus was purchased by Ptolemy Philadelphhs. . , 
The namcH of a fcAv other libraries in Greece are bar^y 
known to us from inscriptions; of their chai^ter aild 
contents wc know nothing. If indeed we are to trust 
8trabo entirely, wc must believ^ that Aristotle was thier ' 
first person who collected a library, and that bo communi- 
cated the taste for collecting to the sovereigns of Egypt.^^;. 

It is at all events certain that the libraries^pf Alexandria'Alexau 
were tho most inqiortant as they were the most celebrated 
of the ancient world. Under the enlightened rule of tho 
Ptolemies a society of scholars and men of science was at- 
tracted to their capital. J t seems prettycertain that Ptolemy 
8oter had already begun to collect books, but it was in the 
reign of Ptolemy Pliiladclphus that the libraries were 
prn[)erly organized and established in separate buildings. ' . ' 
Ptolemy Philadelplms sent into every part of Greese and 
Asia to secure the most valuable works, and no exertions ' 
or expense wero spared in enriching the collections. .. 
Ptolemy Euergetes, his succcssur, is said to have caused 
all books brought into Egypt by foreigners to be seized. ; 
for the bonefit of the library, while the owners had to be <^V .. 
content with receiving copies of them in; exchange. Nov 
did the Alexandrian scholars exhibit the usual Hellenio • 
exclusiveness, and many of the treasures: df'^yptiou and, ; , 
even of Hebrew litcratiiro were by* their sieaus translated./ 
into (ircek. There were two libraries at^Alexandria; «the ./ 
larger, in the Bruchium quarter, was in connexion > with the 
Museum, a sort of academy, while the epfteQer Was placed 
in the Serapeiim. The number of volumM In these libraries • / 
wa.s very large, although it is difficult to attein any certainty , 
as to the real numbers amongst tho wideljT^rying accounts./, 
According to a scholium of Tzetzes, whOHtpp^rs tOr,draw> 
his Information from the authority oi^CsI^achus and ,. 
Eratosthenes, who liud been librarians 
were 42,800 volumes or rolls in the Se|a]Min and 49(|^9W; ■ 
in tho Bruchium.^ This enumeratiw^pUB 
tho librariansliip of Callimobhus himM^^ander'^^P^ttidy 
Eucrgctc.s. In any case the figurf^;vi|i 5 »iS''tole^ , 

with those given by Aulus Gellius^jW^^?^) Seneca^ 
(400,000). It should be ob8erved'^jthii^vii:^ea^^ 
or volume usually contained a.mdchifSDaUerqttMiity of» / 
matter than a modern titmhistc^ of ^ 

Herodotus might form nine riw 

Ilml of Ho mer 

• Orotc, 7/ istcry pf Ortee$f '’f' ^ r ■ 

^ Ritbchl, JJie Al€xandrini9dlj^^SlAi^^ 
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umfor parpo^eBof comparison mrlth modern ^llec- 1 
The ftrieeof the first five librarians at Alexandria 
prettj well established as follows : — Zenodotus, ^ 
f Eratosthenes, Apollonius, and Aristophanes ; 
fe^jthmr wtivity covers a period of about a century.^ The 
;^|i^t^btperiment8 in bibliography appear to have been made 
!^^Jpodttcing catalogues of the Alexandrian libraries. 

other , list^ two catalogues were prepared by 
" Ttolemy Phil^^ one of the tragedies, the 

' of ihe comedies contained in tho collections. The 
'tlA^afc<v of Callimachus formed a catalogue of all tho 
principal 'books arranged in l20 classes. When Casar 
.(aet .fire to the fleet in the harbour of Alexandria, the 

to tlie larger library of tho 
and it was destroyed.^ Antony endeavoured 
; to lOj^r the loss by presenting to Cleopatra the library 
frbni Pergamua This was very probably placed in tho 
Bruchium, os this continued to be ^tiie literary quarter of 
Aldjandria until the time of Afircliiin. Thenceforward 
the Serapeum became the principa] bbrniy. The usual 
Statement that from tho date of the restoration of the 
B^chium under Cloopatra the libraries continued in a 
flourishing condition until they were dc^tn.yeri after the con- 
quest of jpexaudriaby the Saracens in 0 10 a..*. Can hardly 
^be supported. It is very possible that one of the libraries 
perished when the Bruchium quarter was destroyed by 
Aurelian, 273 a.d. In 3B9 or 301 an edict of Theodosius 
ordered the destruction of the Serapeum, and its books 
-iJlweire pillaged by the Christians. When w^e take into ac- 
count tile disprdered condition of tho times, and the neglect 
, ‘ipto which literature and scienco had fallen, tliero can be 
little difSculty in believing that there were but few books 
left to be destroyed by the soldiers of 'Amr. Tho familiar 
anecdote of the caliph’s message to his general (vol. i. p. 
494) resU ^mainly upon the evidence of Almlfarugius, so 
that we maybe tempted to agree with Cibbon that the 
report of a'Stuuiger who wrote at the end of six hundred 
, years ‘ is ovorb&nced by the silence of earlier and native 
annalists. It is, however, so far fmm easy to settle the 
question that a*cloud of names could easily bo cited upon 
, ‘either side, while some of the most careful inquirers cuufess 
' ihe,difflculty of a decibiun.*^ 

,ThO'*: magnificence and renown of the libraries of the 
Ptolemies' excited the rivalry of the kings of Pergamus, 
who, vied with the Egyptian rulers in their enroumgement 
of literature. iJespite the obstacles [)resentcd by the 
•i^baiBo pla^p0d> by tho Ptolemies upon the export of 
i^pyr^'the iu>rary of the Attali attained considerable 
IppOltahcei and> as we have seen, when it was transported 
Egypt, numtered 200,000 volumes. We learn from a 
notice in Suidhs that in 221 nx, Antioehus the Great 
^spmmohbd thd pbSt and grammarian Kuphorion of Chalci.s 
.tp be Ubfarian. 

i \Tha . early Bbdans were far too w'arliko and practical n 
'^p^ple tq devlb||^'!much attention to literature, and it is not 
of the republic that we hear of 
collections of Carthage, which fell 


^beirv 
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eii Scipiy sacked that city(l tG b.c.), 
li for them; and with tho exception of 
upon agriculture, which the senate 
into they bestowed all the 


^ of tho ancient book before Calli- 


‘haps a little too far. See Themlor Birt s 
f. antike Bwhiocsen, Berlin, 1882, p. -489 
that theM lafge numbers must be diii- 
^,aiid of the very couHiderable number of 
ibraries. 

fifimNim) assigns topographical reaHuns 
by ParUiey, cp, cU. 


books upon the kinglets 6f Africa.^ It is in nceordanco 
with the military character of the Romans that the first 
considerable collections of which we hear in Romo were 
brought there as the spoils of war. Tho first of these was 
that brought by .Ailmilius Paulus from Macedonia after 
the conquest of Perseus (1G7 n.c.). Tho library of tile 
compicrod monarch was all lliat he reserved from the 
prizes of victory for himself and Ids sons, who were fond 
of letters. Next came the library of Apellicon the Teian, 
brought from Athens by Sulla (SG This pa.s.sed at 

his death into the liainls of his son, but of its later hi.sfcory 
nothing is known. Tlie rich stores of literature brought 
home by Luciillus from Ids eastern eonquests (about 67 u c.) 
were freely thrown open to his friends and to men of 
liitten. Accordingly his lilirary and the neighbouring 
walks were ‘much re^tu'ted to, (;>[)ecial]y by (ireeks. It was 
now becoming fashionable for lieh men to furnish their 
libraries well, and the lashion prevailed until it became tho 
subject of .Senec i’s scorn uud Lucian’s wit. The zeal of 
Cicero and Atticus in mlding to tlu-ir collections is well 
known to every n*.ider ot the cla'i‘'ic<. Tyrannioii is said 
to have had 30,000 volumes of his own; and that M. 
Terentius Varro had large collections \\c may infer from 
Ciccro^s writing to li:m: ‘*Si hortiim in bibliotheca liabes, 
nihil deerit.’* Not to prnlimg the li^tof iirivatu collectors, 
Serenus Sammoniciis is said to have left to his piq»il tho 
5*t)unger Gordian no less than G2,0t)() vulnmes. Amongst 
the numerous projects entcitained by Cicsar was that of 
presenting Rome with public libraries, though it is 
doubtful whether any stet»s were actually taken towards 
its execution, ’riie task of collecting and arranging tho 
books was entrusted to Varro. 'Ibis commi^siou, as well 
as his owm fondness for books, may l)a\e lc<l Varro to write 
the book U|M>n libraries of which a few words only have 
come down us, j)rc.ser\eil by a grammarian. \'arro also 
appears to l)avi' been the first to omaimut a library with 
tho .''tutiies and busts of learned men, though the idea is 
Koinelimcs allributod to A^irdus IMlio. The greater 
honour of being tlie rir>t actually to fh dicati^ a library to 
tlio public is said by Lliny and 0\itl t» ha\c falhu to 
Pollio, who erected a library in the Atiium l.ibortatis on 
Muiinl .\\entine, defraying tlic cn.st fimn the spoils nf his 
Illyiiaii canip.dgn. 'L’lie library of I’ollio was followed 
by the [uiblic libraries establi.>luMl by Augustus. That 
empervu*, who iliil sn much for tln^ cmbcllislmicnt of tho 
city, creeled two libraries, the Octaviaii and the I’alatiiie. 
Tho former was founded (3;3 n.c.) in Imi.tiur of his sister, 
anil was [>laced in the Portiens ()cta\ia\ the lower part of 
winch served as a [iromenadc, while the nj)per part 
contained tlui library. Tho eharge of the books was 
eommitted to Mi lissus. Tlie t>ther library formed by 
Augustus was attiiehed to the temple nf Apollo on tho 
I’alatine liill, and ap[)ears from inscriptions to have 
consisted of two departments, a Greidc .nid a Latin one, 
wdiich seem to have been separately administered. The 
charge of the Palatine collections was given to Ponipeirs 
Macer, wlio was succecjled by Julius Ilyginus, the gram- 
marian and friend »»f 0\id. The Octavian library perished 
in the lire which raged at Rome for three days in the reign 
of Titus. The Palatine was, at all events in great part' 
deslroycil by lire in the reign of Comnuaiua. The story 
that its collections w ere destroyed by order of Po[)e Gregory 
tho Great in tlie Gtli century is now' generally rejected. 
The successors of Augustus, though they did not ecpial him 
in their patronage of learning, maintained the trailitit *f 
forming libraries. Tiberius, his iniincdiate siiccc<sor, 
e.stablislicd one in his stilendid house on the Palatine, to 
which GclHus refers as tho “Tibcrian library,'* and 
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Suetonius relates that he caused the writings and images ; 
uf hia favourite Greek poets to be placed in the public 
libraries. Vespasian established a library in the Temple 
of Peace erei'tcd after the burning of the city under Nero. 
Domitiia re.-'tored the libraries which had been destroyed 
iil‘ tlic siiijc contiagratioii, procuring books from every 
quarter, ainl even siuiding to Aloxiiiidria to have copies 
iiiiole. He is also .said to havii buuided the C^apitoline 
library, though others give the. creilit to Hadrian. The 
famous and important of tlie iini>crial libraries, 
however, was that created by Tipi us Trajanus, known 
as tlie library, wliieh was lir.st established in the 

Fi>nim of Trajan, but was aftervvaids reiUDved U) the b.iths 
uf Hioeleti ni, In this liiirary ^^‘'re depDsited by Trajan 
the ^‘libri lintei ” and “libri elepbaiiliiii,’' upon which the 
.si'iiatus eoii'-ulta and other trails letioiis relatin<g to the 
emi>ert>iN wor.* written. 'Pin; library of Honiitian, wliich 
hill bL\ii de-tinyed liy lire in tin* I'eiLjn of (.'iunmndus. was 
restored by tJordian, w lio added to it the books becpiiMllied 
to him by Serenus .S.iiiinumieu^. .Vlti»getlior in the 1th 
ccntuiy there are said to have been twi'iil} -eight puMie 
libnri"'' in Home. 

Nor were piiblle libraries eontiiied to Itonn*. lie-ades 
a library at 'Pibur, which is twice iin*nti(me«l by Gellius, 
aii'l was probably founded by Hadrian, tin* \oiingei I’lin) 
nieiitio'i', that be liad himself dedicated a library to his 
fcllow-town''men at Gomiim; and an in.'^cl■i[•tiMll di-coVi rbd 
at .Milan pro\es that lie also coulribnti'd a huge sum to 
till* sujipoil of a library there. Hadmn esiablidied a 
library at Athene; and Strabo mentions the libiary uf 
Smyrni. iJcllins al-'O mention-' librai v at Tati-.e. From 
uno (jt bis referenci s (\ix. .0) to tin* T ' urlim. librarv we 
may iidrr tliat it wa- no^^ nim-n'il for books to a* lent out 
from tiiL'se libraries. (^'nsi(l(•rabI^.* ewre was bi stoweil b\ 
the Hoiuin> np 'U the plaeingul tbeir libruies. The loom 
or building geni‘rally biid an ca^ti*!*!! aspect. The boi.ks 
or rolls w’crt* aiT'um'.'d upon tlie sle lNes of pie-ses running 
roand tlie walls, witb ad litional pre>.ses placed in 1 middle 
of the room, d’lins the binary <li''Co\ered at Herculaneum 
cont'iiiied ITdb MSS. pi iced on shelves running round the 
room to i lieigbt of Nonm* () feet, witb a detached central 
press. d'lie-.e pi\s-'es in laige libraiies weie numbered. 
Tlieywere often nude of ]»reeioiis wnjods and richly orna- 
mcnteil, vvbib: the rt^om w’as adorned witb portraits and 

statnt's. 

As the number uf libiavio-; in Home incronsjnl, the 
librarian, who was gi-nerali\ a .dave or fre»(linan, btcun * 
a recognized public functionary. Tin* names of .sf\riMl 
librarian- aiv preserved to us in inserij»t jons, including tint 
of (.\ I lymen eil.s, wlio a[»i>eirs to Irna* tiillilled the ilouble 
fii'ii:tiun of pbv.sicitin ami librariin to Augu.-tns. The 
g‘ n *ril '\ip‘-rinkinb*nce of the public librari(*s W’as com- 
iniM -l to a special oHici.d. d’bu^ from N'eio to Trajan 
l)i •!i\-in'-. an .\b \amiri;in rbelorir-i.'ii, discb-arged ihi.sfun 
li m. l/nler Ha liian it wars eiiti n^led to liis foimer tutor 
( \ .InliiH Ve-lin 1 , wl)o afterwards bt came admiiii.slrator 
ol t’e; Mii'Cnin at .\b*\andria. 

Coristriii- \Vii<*u tli ' ^ it f empire was removed by ( Mn-tantine, to 
jji.s, , ipiia' nj ni tie* H"- porus, tin* emperor c^ablisbed 

'll col].. .1 ...a til i.- ill wliicb Gbii-tian literature was pm 
bably a lniitt d tie; tii.st tine; into an inipeiial libiary. 
i^iligent - ■a.'. ji w made altcn tin- (‘liri-lian lioob- ubicb 
bad be *11 di'oiM d to «l'.4ni 'iifn by Dioeleti m. F\i*n at 
the d'-atb oj Cl, II tintiii ", bow -M-r, tin; Miml>er of bonks 
wbieli bad b-fii b eijnt tn^ftie.r ainoiintr'd only to 

Tin* .sTii'illie -- of t .er, it bi^ bei*ii rsuggn-dctl, seems 

to .-bow that Coo- ‘aiitim-S libiary wi-. mainly intemled as 
li rcp.>siiory of (diii.hin literature. How'cver this may be, 
tile c.,I]. cti"n Wi- greatly enlargo*fl by .some of Constant ine's 

** i' •*.><. es[»ecially by Julian and Theodosius, at w'ho.se 


death it is said to have increased to lOQjOOO volumes. 
Julian, liimsdf a close student and voluminous writer, 
though lio did Lis best to discourage learning among the 
Christians, and to destroy their libraries, not only aug- 
monted the library at Constantinople, but founded others, 
including one at Nisibis, which was soon afterwards de- 
stroyed by lire. From tlio Thcodosian code wo learn that 
in file time of that emperor a staff of seven*' copyists was 
attached to the library at Constantinople under the direction 
ot the librarian. I’he library was burnt under the emperor 
Zi‘no ill 477, but w’.isagiin restored. 

Meaiiwliilc, as tliristianity made it.s way and a distinc- 
tivi'ly^ C^hri.sli.ui liter.itnro grew up, tho institution ot 
libiarics beennn* part of the organization of the church. 
When the clinirli of rlenisalcm was founded in the 3(1 
ccntnrv a library wa.s aibiecl to it, and it In'camo the rule 
to attach to evi'ry church a collection of the Ixxiks neces- 
sniy fm* tbe inciilcnt inp of Christian doctrine. The largest 
of tbe.so libraries, tb.it Iniindcd liy ramphiliis at Cmsarea, 
and .said to liAve Ix-cii increased by Kiisebius, the lils- 
bniaii of tin., cburclg to 30,000 Volumes, is frequently 
mentioned l»y St .femme. St Angu.stine betpieathod his 
cullrctinu tn tin* libniiy uf tlu*. chiurli at Hipjio, which 
Avas h'Mnnato enough to ( scape destruction at the hands of 
the Vandals. 

Tlie reninv;il uf the capital to Dy/intium was in its result 
a .-^'Tions bliov to literature. Heuc(*forward the science and 
learningnf the Ki-t ami West were divorced. Tin; lil)rarie.s 
of Home ei‘a.so«l to culled the writings uf the (Irei^ks, while 
tlieCrei'k librnries liad never can‘(l much to collect Tiatin 
liter.itiire. The inlliiencc* of the church became increas- 
ingly lio^tib; to tin* .-tu«ly af jiagaii Idtcr.s. The re[»catcd 
imiplinii^of tbe b.iiliarians soon swo])t the <.)ld learning 
ami libririrs alik** f*- ‘ni tin* soil of Italy. With the close 
of the AV( stern enij ’ in 4 70 the ancient history of libraries 
mav l)L* said to cca^Je. 

.Mkdi.va .m, Ihmioi). 

1 hiring the (ir'-t b‘\v centuries afti.*r tho fall of tlie Western 
enipiie, lit' rary activity at t.bm.stantiiiople liad fallen Hjits 
lovu st ebb. In the Wc-t, amidst the general neglect of 
Jeaining and litcratun*, the collecting of books, thougli not 
wliully forgotten, was cared for by few. Sidoiiins Ajiolli- tJa 
naiis tells ih of the libraries of si‘.V(*ral jirivate collectors in 
j Gaul. Hubliu. Consentius po.sM'sscd a library at his villa 
near Narboiim^ which wa.s dim to, the labour of three 
geiieratituH, 'The iiioNt jiotahle of these ajipear.s to have 
bc* n tin; jin b * t Tonaiitiiis Ferr(‘oliis, who liad formed in 
his villa of rjn^i.ina, near Nimes, a cidlectioii which his 
friend playfully cmipare.s to that of Alexandria. Th(» 
(b'ths, who linl been intiodiiccd to tin* Scriptures in their 
own lan*gii;ig(3 by l/ltil is in tlie 4th century, began to 
I ]iay some attention to Latin literature. Cassiodorus, the 
Ifavnuite. mini.der of Tlic'idoric, was a collector as well as 
jan ani]ior,and on giving iip the cares of gcnmrnnient retired 
to a inon i.stcry wliicli he foundt'd in Calabria, where he 
einplovcd his monks in the transcription of books. 

Henceforward tin*, charge of books as well as of eiliicatioii 
fell more and imne exi lu.sividy into the hands of the church. 
AVhile tin* old schools of the rhetoricians died out new 
inon.mterie.s arose everywhere. Knowledge Avas no long(*r 
pnr-nerl for its own sake, Imt became subsidiaiy to religious 
and tlmolugir;al t(;aching. Tho proscription of the old 
classical literature, whicli is symbolized in the fable of the 
dc'itruction of tbe Palatiiio library by Gregory tho Great, 
wai only too offcjclual The Gregorian tradition of 
opiM).siiion to pagan learning long continued to dominate 
j the; literary pursuits of the monastic orders and tho labours 
1 of the scriptorium. 
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ttK octeitiri^ Qie leamiilg 
ill frdm % Coatmeni ^ok refuge 
; ^Here it i;i:as rem)>?ed from the pouti^' 
. eg Iq the Irish moMsteriSi' 

to ^ve been many books, 
> superior to any scholar of his 

Phwd0i6^f?^^M considerable number 

fr^Iic^ks Ca^ Home in tho 7th century, 

" "ihelttlJing^seve^^^^^^ authors. Tho library of York, 
; WM f 0uh^ Egbert, was almost more 

> /.faiiiipW'^ The verses are well 

cttiSi ' *kjDto^yy ' til'll linW' ^ Au/knti^A^i 4-ityv iii-vMAMi* 


' ; Ju^,,which; the extensive library 

l tho long list of authors whom ho 

^ ^ to that of any other library possessed 

Bhgllind^bt France in tho 12tb century, when it 
wShappiiy butht 'The inroads of tho Northmen in 
' thedth and 10th ^ntuiies had oeen fatal to the monastic 
.. both' aidea of the chan no] It was from York 

‘ ^V. that. AihMn’'^*^canl0:'to Charlemagne to superintend the 
BcKdOl aitacheUjto hie palace ; and it ^ '..s oJubtless inspired 
by 4dcuili' that .phs^les issued the incniorablo document 
which enjoined ' that’ in the bisln 'pries anc] monasteries 
' within his roalm^ c^^ should be taken that there shall be 
not* only a- l^gn^r . manner of life, luit also the study of 
letters. Whah'ih.lcuiti finally retired from the court to the 
abbacy to carry out his own theory of 

modestlc'^wdplmh and instruction, he wrote to Charles for 
legato Cehd toYork for copies of tlu^ books of which they 
had ^d^iqiuck'neeid;^ Tours. While Alcuin thus increased 
CUarle* tho libtary at Toiirs, Charlemagne enlarged that at Fulda, 

'* which had. been founded in 774, and which all through tho 
Middle ’ Ages sioibd in" great respect. Lupus Servatus, a 
pupil of' Hraban^.Maurus at Fulda, and afterwards abbot 
of Ferrihres, Was^il devoted student of the classics and a 
great ooUector of !:; books. Ilis correspondence illustrates 
the 'difficulties whlKh then attended the study of literature 
through the pauilty and dearness of books, the declining 
care for learniilgi and the increasing troubles of the time. 
Nor 'were private collections of books altogether w'antin<g 
dtiring the period in which Charlemagne and his succc.ssor3 
laboured to restore 'the lost traditions uf liberal education 
i^d Uteraturei'" Pj^in le Bref had indeed met with scanty 
response; to the tjtouest for books which ho addressed to 
the pontiff ^ Charlemagne, however, collected a 

eohsiderable choice books for his private use in 

tefaplacesi Altoj^gh these collections were dispersed at 
. his SQ^lidiUis formed a library wbicli continued 

to e&f under ‘Charito the Bald. About the same time 
; ^Bverard,'. count of^^ formed a considerable colledioii 

which w betJOUUw to a monastery. But the greatest 
private' pollecto.t pl^e Middle Ages was doubtless Gerbcrt, 
Pope l^^ester showed the utmosit zeal and s[»eiit 

lail^e sumA iU books, not only in Homo and Italy, 

butefromOermai^tBelgi uin, and even from S|iain. 
"/W'hbpei of ^l^val of secular literature fell with tho 
doc^e .of the^tohopla established by (diaries and his 
m^kddwledgB of letters remained the 
. pr^^^uy^^ and for the next four or five 

cenlln^ the eoiltodog m^^ multiplication of books were 
- almbftt^irely 4;.tb the monasteries. Several of tho 
' greater^ genders ip^o^jP^liese an . express duty ; this was 
tepclcliidlty Benedictines. It w’lus the first 

t care c^t'i^# Bfenedibt^h ure told^ that in each newly founded 
there"' a library, “et velut curia 
9d8teiai]f''^'j^bl!Brum. Monte Cassino became 
point of a>J|(^ line of institutions which were 
j jeligioii and of literature. It 

that literature in tho sense of 
ctlfteant^^Bibl^Ian^ works, the lives 





the fathers Of the reformed Benedictine orders tho 
Carthusians and tho Cistercians were those most devoted 
to literary pursuits. The abbeys of Fleury, of Melk, and 
of St' Gall were remarkable for the splendour of their ' 
libraries. In a Utcr ago the labours of the congregation 
of St Maur form one of the most striking chapters in tlio 
history of learning. The Aiigustinians and the Dominicans 
rank next to tho Benedictines in their care for liteiature. 

The libraries of St Genevieve and St Victor, belonging to 
the former, were amongst the largest of the monastic 
collections. Although tlieir })u\rrty might seem to put 
them at a disadvantage as ceUeetnrs, the [iiendicant orders 
cultivated literature willi nmeli a-'^iduity, and were closely 
connected with tlie intLlKutn il niDvunicnt to which th( 
universities owed their risa. In J'lnglund Hiehard of 
Bury praises them for iln-ir cxtiaurdiniiry ildigence in 
collecting books. Sir Uichard \Vliittm;<ti)n built a largo 
library for tho Grey Friiins in I.undon, and they possessed 
coinsidcrablo libraries at (Jxford. 

It would be impossible to atteiniit hei* an aeiount of all Monastto 
the libraries es»tablisln;d by the inntia.-tie ni.li.iv. W'e must libraries, 
bo content to enumerate a few of the eminent. 

In Italy Monte Cas.sino is a sti iking example of tlio 
dangers and vicissitudes to wliieh innria^tie ei^ll. etit-ii.'i \M‘re 
exposed. Ruined by tlie Lonibaids in the thh emtury, 
the monastery w\as rebuilt and a liLraiy istubli-hed to 
fall a }>rey to Saracens and to fiie in tiie Dth. Tlie 
collection then refurined survived many other chance-; ami 
change.s, and still exists. It alfords a cnn^piciiuiis LX.iiii]'le 
of monastic industry iu the, tran.M riptioii not only of 
tlieological but also of classical works. The libraiy of 
Bobbio was famous for its palimp^e.sts. The colln.lion, of 
which a catalogue of the 10th ceutiiiy is gi\eu by 
Muratori,' was linally transferred to tin* Aml'p'snni bbrary 
at Milan, (jf the library t)f I'oinposia, luar lJ.i\ennn, 
Montfaucon has printed a catalogue dating fioiu the 11th 
century.- 

Of the moTuistie libraries of France tin? piineipal 
were those of Fleury, of Gluny, of St Klt|ui' r, and of 
Corbie. At Fleury Abbot Macharius in 11 Id iiujiosed a 
contribution for library puriioses niioii the i>t}heisol the 
community and its dependencies, an exjnij'le which was 
followed elsewhere. After many viei‘>-ltnd> x, its MSS., 
numbering 23S, were deposited in 17!b‘) m the town 
library of Orleans. The libiary of St 11 it nil r in tiie time 
of Louis the Pious eontaiued ‘Job M'^S., with iaci* oOO 
works.3 Of tho collection at (\ubie in l’ie:irl\ we have 
•nlso catalogues dating from the pjth .ind from tlie 17th . 
centuries. Oorbio wus famous for the indii'-lrv of its 
transcribers, and aj>pears to h:i\e t.tood in a; five literary 
intereourse with other mon.isteih>. In lib'hs, 4()0 of its 
choicest nianusc,ri[»ts were removeil tt> St (lerinain-des- 
Pres. The remainder w’eie runovetl after 17'J4, ]»artly 
to tho national library at Paris, partly to tlie town library 
of Amiens. 

The chief mona.stic libraries of (.'eru'.aiiy were at Fulda, 
Corvey, lieicheiian, and Sponheini. Tho library at Fulda 
owed much to Oharleinagne and to its abbot llrabanns 
Maurus. Under Abbot Slunnius four hundred inonk.-j w. le 
hired a.s copyists. In L)dl the collection numbered 774 
Yulumes. The libraiy of Uoiwey on tlie We.ser, alter being 
despoiled of some of its treasures in the Beforiiiation age, 
w’a.s presented to tlie nni\rrsil\ of Marburg in ISll. It 
then contained I0!t M»liinies, with 400 or nOO title-;. 

Tho library of lleiehenan, of wdiich several c;itel'»e:iies 
are extant, fell a i>rev to tire and iiegle. <. md its ruin 
was con.siinimated i)y the Thirty Years’ War. 'flie li’orary 

• Antiij. htiL yft'xl. ./o\, ui. K17 -‘Jl. 

• Diai'iinn chap. wii. 

• Caliiloguo printed in Edwiu-da, Mi }v ms trf i *207-301, 
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of Sponlioim owes its great renown to John Tritheim, 
who was abbot at the close of the 15th century. He found 
it reduced to 10 volumes, and left it with upwards of 2000 
• at his retireiiicnt. Tlic library at St Giill, formed as 
early as 8UJ by (xozbert, its second abbot, still exists. 

England. ' In Kii.uland the {)riiicipal collections were those of Canter- 
bury, York, Wearmuutli, Whitby, (ihi-stonbury, Croylaiul, 
ri torbiiiDii'^h, and Durham. Of the library of the moniis- 
li‘ry of Christ Church, Canterbury, originally founded by 
Aujiudiiie and Theodore, and restored by Laiifranc and 
AiisL*lin, a catalogue has been prcserveil dating from 
the loth or 1 Itli century, and containing GOS volumes, 
with about dOOO works. IJeuuel Biscop, the lii'{it abbot 
of Weanmuitli, ma.le live joiinu*y.s to Bumo, and on each 
oci'isinii returned willi a .store of book.s for the library. It 
was (1(*4 roved by the Daiu's about 807. Of the library 
at Whitby IIuto is a catalogue dating from the 1-th 
century. The cilalugue of Clastonbury has also been 
j>rinted.i When tlie library of Orojdand perislied by liie 
in lb'll it contained about 700 voliime.s. The library at 
I\iter])i>rou^h was also ricli ; fnuu a catalogue of about the 
c*nd the 11th century it had 344 volume.s, with marly 
170!) title.'.. The catalogues of the library at tlie monastery 
of Diiiliam have been lu’inted by tho Surtees Society, and 
form an intero>tiiig .‘mUUos. 

These catalogues with many other.s- alTord abundant 
evidence of the limited character of tlio monkish collections, 
whether we look at the number of their volumes or at tho 
nature of their content.^. We must remember that the 
beliefs and disciidino imposed upon the monk hardly allowed 
of his caring for literature fo'. its own sako; we luu^t 
also remember tliat the transeription "f maimscripfs so 
industriously pursued in the imaia'leries ^^as a iiieclianical 
employment. The seripluria were manufactories ui books 
and hot centres of learning. Indeed the very i*ain.H 
bestowed upon carefulness and neatness of transcription, 
and e.specially n[»oii the illuvtratiiig and ornamenting of 
the more beautiful inanU'.cri[)ts, were little calculated to 
divert the attention of the monks from the vehicle to the 
thought whii'h it exprc.ss' d. The pride taken by h ) many 
coInnlUllitie.^ in tho richness and splondoiirof their libraries 
was often (louluh ss the pride of llio collector and not of 
the scholir. That in s[>ite of the labours of .so many 
transciiber.s the ( nstliiu-'-s ami .scarcity of books remained 
bo great may have been partly, but cannot liavo been 
wholly, due to tlie .scarcity of writing iiiateiials, Tt may 
be su^iieeterl tint indolence ami Ciirele.ssiie.^s were the rule 
in nio^i moiiii>tfMie.s, and that bill few of the monks keenly 
nall/'d ihf whole fore ? of the sentiment expressed by ouo 
or their number in the 12t!i ccnlury— “Claustrum sino 
aniniio ipiasi ca^trum bine armauientario.” Is'everthele.^.s 
it must 1)0 admitUMl that to the labours of tho monkish 
tiMii i-r hijis we are indebted for tho preservation of Latin 
lit T I'-nn*. 

A.rabiaii3. Tii" lir.'t conijiiests of the Arabians, as we liavo already 
scjii. tbh 'iteiiHd lio.->tiIity to literaturn. But, »as boon as 
llhir e>.n<pK*U.s were secured, tho calijihs became tho 
p.itruiii ot iLMMiiiig and science, Greek rnaiiu.scripts were 
eagr-ily fur and translated into Arabic, aud ooiuges 

and iibr.iri s c'.frywh^re arose. Baghdad in the Kast and 
C )rdovd in tl.)j W* -t became tho .seats of a rich development 
ol letters ami .'lieijce during the ago W'hen tho civilization 

* Jly ife'Jii •• i„ 1,‘Ion .If.hij of Glustoiibury. 

* Mtiny ..i:i 'll . .» i! ,, .i ■ ;:iy loum] m tin* r(iJlr*ctioiis oi D’Aj-liery, 
Mnitr-nR aii'i JImii jI, f.l 1*./, fui.l m tht* biUliograpliical pcrioilicjils 
of .Vaanifina aiiil IW: ■ !-i:. Tlui licv. Jo->ujj1i Hunter has HUlected 

j).'irtinil:iri a. to < 'i;,t< iit*» of ilr^j Knglisli mf»iiastic libniries, 
r>fU Mr Blwanls hrj- i i.'it.ii .v list i>i tin* ratalognes known to exist 
i and Found, ,-a 18^).^), pi', 4l8-54). Tboit* aro 

'•.. Mu be over .six hundied M.^h ratalogucH in the Itoyal Libraryat 
Miuin;h. 


of Europe waa most obBcured. Cairo and Tripoli were 
also distinguished for their libraries. The royal library of 
the Fatimites in Africa is said to have numbered 100,000 
manuscripts, while that collected by the Oinayyads of 
Spain is reported to have contained six times as many. 

It is said that there wore no loss than seventy libraries 
opened in tho cities of Andalusia. Whether these iigurcs 
be exaggerated or not— and they are muclY’ below those 
given by some Arabian writers, which are undoubtedly so 
—it i.H certain that the libraries of tho Arabians and the 
^loor.s of Spain offer a very, remarkable contrast to those of 
the Chiistiiiii nations during tho same period.^ 

The literary and scientific activity of the Arabians 
appeans to have been the cause of a revival of letters 
among.'.t the Greeks of tho Byzantine empire in tho 9th 
century. Under Loo tho Philosopher and Constantino 
Por[»liyrogeiiitus the libraries of Constantinople awoke into 
renewed life. The cumpilationa of such writers as »Stob8[ius, 
Pliotius, ami Snidas, as well as the labours of innumerable 
critics and cuinmenti tors, boar witness to the activity, if 
imt to the lofty cliaractcr of tho imrsuits, of the Byzantine 
.scholars. The labour.s of transcription were industrioii.sly 
pursued in tho librarie.s and in tho monasteries of Mount 
Alho.s and the Aegean, and it was from these quarters that 
tlie restorers of learning brouglit into Italy so many Greek Kni.iis. 
manuscripts. In this way many of the treasures of ancient 
literature Iiad beim already convened to the West before tho 
f.'ite which overtook the libraries of Constantinople on tho 
fall of the city in 1 453, 

Meanwliilo in tho West, with tho reviving interest in 
literatnro Nvhich already marks the 14th century, W’e find 
arising oiit.side ilie monasteries a taste for collecting books. 

St Lnuis of Frain’o and his successors had formed small 
collections, nomj of which survived its possessor. It was 
ri'.scrved for (.'liarh?.s V. to form a considerable library 
which lie iiitemleil to bo permanent. InH373 ho had 
nmassLMl 1)10 volumes, and had a catalogue of them prepared, 
from which wo see tliat it included a good deal of the new 
Jitcraturc. In our own country Guy, earl of Warwick, 
formed a curious collection of French romances, W’hich lie 
bei|ueathed to Borde.-^ley Alibcy on his death in 1315. 
Bichard d’Anngei vv le nf Bury, the author of the rhilMhluny 
nmjis.'<cd a nol»lo collection of books, and had special 
o])pr)rturiitic.s ol doing so a.s Edward III.'s chancellor and 
amba.s.sidor. lie founded Durham College at Oxford, and 
e(piip[»e(l it w it h .a libi ury a liundred years before Humphrey, 
duke of Gluuce.'iter, made liis benefaction of books to tho 
university. The taste fur secular literature, and tlio 
eiitliu.siasm for the ancient classics, gave a fresh direction 
to the re.-.ea relies of collectors, A disposition to encourage 
literature began to show itself amongst the. great. This 
w’a.s ino.^t notable amongst the Italian princes. Cosiino 
do .Medici formed a library at Venice while living there 
in exile in 1433, and on his return to Florence laid tho 
foundation of the great Mediccan library. Tho honour of 
establishing the first iinxlern public library in Italy had 
been ulrijudy secured by Niccolo Niccoli, who left his 
library of over 800 volunic.s for tho use of tho public on 
hi.H deutli in 14.3C. Frederick, duke of Urbino, collected 
all the writings in Greek and Latin which he could pro- 
cure, and we have an 'jritoresting account of his collection 
written by hi.s first librarian, Vesposiano. The ardour for 
classical studies led to those active researches for tho Latin 
writers who were buried in the monastic libraries which 
are especially identified with the name of Poggio. For 
some time before the fall of that capital, the perilous state 

^ Among tlic Arabs, however, as among the Christians, theological 
bigotry did not always approve of noivtheological literature, and tlie 
great library of Cordova waa sacrificed by Almaxntor to his reputation 
for orthodoxy, fiJS 4.I>« 
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of the Eastern empire had driven many Greek scholara 
from Constantinople into western Europe, whore they had 
directed the studies and formed the taste of tlie zealous 
students of the Greek language and literature. The 
enthusiasm of the Italian princes extended itself beyond 
the Alps. Matthias Corviuus, king of Iliiiigary, amassed 
a collection of splendidly executed imd magnificently bound 
manuscripts, \vliicU at his death are said to have reached 
the almost incredible number of 50,f)0() volumes. The 
library was not dosfiried long to survive its founder. 

There is reason to believe that had been very seriously 
despoiled oven before it perished at tlni liands of Iho 
Turks on the fall of Budaiu lo’JT. A few of its treasures 
are still preserved iu some of tlie libraries of Europe. 

While those munificent patrons of liNirning wonj thus 
taking pains to recover and imilliiily the treasures of 
ancient literature by the patient labour of iranseribers and 
calligraphers, an art was being U.ibiirated which was 
destined to revolutionize the whole coiuliflou of literature 
and libraries. With the invention or pnnling, so h:ii»pily | books, oil in line cndition 
coinciding with the revival o*' lrin'- learning and sound ■ under heipii'.-t in is 10. '' 
science, tlio modern history of iibraiiiM may be baul to 
begin. 


. I; 


Monii:K> Lfini.' 




These are most con veniei illy (h scribi d iu gijographical 
order, and a general survey o?i thn im thod will be fouiid 
in the tables at the end of tlii ■ arti< h‘. The following 
sketch supplies additional details. 

The United Kin'/<l>tin, 

British The British Museum ranks in inqiortancc before all the 
Mujicam. great libraries of flic w’orld, with the single exccjition of 
the BibUoth6(iuo Mationalo at Paris, niid far excels the 
latter institution iu the sysleinatie ariMiigcment and 
accessibility of its contents. Pecent changes liave some- 
what limited its former universality nf diaracter, but it 
still reniaiiis the grand national rctiodtory of literature 
and archieology. The library con^i^'ts of owv 1,000, 
printed volumes and 50, ODD inanu .-ciiids. This extra- 
ordinary opulence is princi^ially duo to the enlightened 
energy of the late Sir Aiitoniu Pani/zi. Tlio munher of 
volumes in the printed book de[iaitiuciit, uhoa he look 
the kaepership in I8.*17, was tmly -Phi»00; and during 
the nineteen years he held that ollici! about I0f>,000 wore 
added, mostly by purchase, uinlcr his advice and direction. 


been authorized to defray the exponses of purcliases, as 
well as for providing suitable accommodation, the nniscuiu 
and library were estaidished in ‘Montague House, and 
opened to the public loth .binuury 1759. In I70o Ueuige 
III. presented the vvell-kimun Thoniason collectim (in 
22JO volumes) of bo(»ks and paniiddets issued in I'lnglLUiU 
between 1(110 and LGdJ, cnibr.u ing all the ronlr(»vt’i‘sial 
literature winch app( an d duiing tliaf period. The Pev. 
C. M. Oachcrude, one nf iii,> tiU'-liy;, beriiunthod his 
Collection of clinice Ixuk-. in and in ►Sir 

Joseph Panks left to tlie hiiion hi-> 
l(j,U(iU volumes. Many i Id i i 
been incurporaied in llie mu-Ln'i!, tix 
(leorgc I IP's niy.il cmUci ti'-ii 
(15,25'J voliimtsof printed b'-r.i:., k, 
iitnm>t rarity, which h.id < i, : tk * k; 
which was pi« -^.‘Iitcd (ft>i‘ .i p-ccnn'. 
been .^aid) by Oimium' !\. in , 

Hon our. I bio Thomas (iicnvilii- (jit, 
nid bn. dll,' 
lie* ( 1 

ami (Ireuvillo liin'.iiics an- >\\\\ ji 
collections. Ollier libraiiL'^nf iiiini i i.t j 
absorbed in a >iinilar way, wliilf. a* ) i-i :iii ■ 

Paiiizzi, no i»[)[Kirl unity has ]• m m lJ- . t- .i . : - i 
purchaM's at all the Ibiti.-'h ami (_'i !iiii;i i.i d b( 

Tile coHectiou of ^al^li^Il book'' 1^ In liiiii 
roinjdeluness, but, a[iart. Imm th'* «’i i.inu.’.i- 
volumes, the liluMiy eontalns an fxlM' -idin u y 
rarities. PVw' libraries in the riillnl ,'^ti‘i- 
iu uuniber or value the Anuriean b..i)is- In t 
lh«* collection of Slavouie litei.itiip-, do.f to I 
(•f tin* late Mr Watts, is a VLtnaik.ibb 1 U',,. ; 

(he St Pelei-burg Imperial l.lbnny )i i. ].. b- \ 
largest in existence. Indeed, in c"vtn"p' Jit oi 
muhcuiii i'. without a lival in the W"ild, [n - 
does the bi St Hungarian i tdh ct n n (ait- of i b,it 
bi'st ])iileli libiMiy Mit of Holland, ai.d ii -1 
libraiy in any PuiopiMii lai.nume <-iit ..f tl:-' 
which the language is vunaiular. d'l 11 
number over tlio (.'hin'.'c 

pliuted books ill oilier (Uiililal lali_n- 
Volumes. iVli' dieal literatliie li :■! )'!.• b 
the .Series of Iiew^patu is i., of :.i. It . \ 

(Jivat [laiiis arc t.ikni by the 
copies of the iiew.-'[iup'. rs pnMn'-lm'i ia 
doin towliiih the\ ate eiitille-l b\ di. 


nn.oitant libraiy of 
hive .'ince then 
V iliiable being 
'■s of tract.", {iiiil 
.j 111 oiv^ of (ho 
out uV.OdtOO), 

: 1 < Oil oiii, it iius 

f th- bight 
of raro 
ci|ini( d 
1 in, Kill 
1 .) >1 0 
d- n 

turn of 
k 111.5 11 - I fill 
ns. 
ing 


•1 ' 
nil 


tiled, and bound. rinkr tl 
Were rcceiveil, in l^Sl, no 
aj> broaiEide.", ^ong-, , SS; 
21,792 [»ait-i i»f vohinie-, . 1 

copyright treaties, 9ll vobin 
The di'[uitim'iit. of .Mss. 
to th it of the [‘rllUed i" !• 'k 
European ’ iiiMiiages iiiegi. 
Chri."! down to 'Wii turn 
ANimiw M>. (,.C). Tlic r 
Miml.lUtl, Tin* eiiai'el > of l! 


lljj.-il ( 
■■('iii.i in ^ ^ 
Vobinii ".e 
I lIlloU 


iv an-' 

l-pr.ii 
niiiiii- I’ of 
jU intil ) of 
(iiai I 

c niU‘ ‘i:m. 

inii'itivu 
1 1 1 I tbit of 

d to 1-1.- tlio 
Intel- ♦ tlio 
- i*.j a" it 
• tl.c 
■111 U t 

.‘III it-ay in 
1 lw bonks 
. and llui 
U 1 ;d't‘0 
It' n, and 

I inti'ii^t. 

btaiii the 

i’ni'i.d King- 
.o’.s of tho 
i\ coileetfd, 


11 tin 
a'al 


It was Paiiizzi likewise vvlju fir^l seriously set to wiTk to [ Co[»ynglit Ai l, ami iipwanK of IdDii.uv 
«oe that the national library reapi'd all the benefits be- 
stowed upon it by the Copyright Act. 

The foundation of the British Mimeuin dates from 1753, 
whim effect was given to the bcpicd (in excliango for 
X30,000 to be paid to his exociitur-') by Sir Hans Shiane, 
of Ins ■ books, manuscripts, ciirio^itii .s, vtc., to bo held 
by trusteed for the uso of tlio nation. A bill was pass'd 
through parliament for the purchase of tlio Sloano collec- 
tions and of the Uarleian MSS., cn>ling .t' 10,000. To 
those, with the Cottonian MSS., aci|nir('il by the (Mumtry iu 
1700, was added by George 11., in 1 7'»7, the royal library 

of the former kings of England, collided w’itli the privilege, ceh bi.iti d m lii > ».f Auhun m Miiiam*i*^ are well i. pt 
which that library had for many ytars eiij<ycd, of obtain- ami oaiv has been takui toac‘[uiiv on every avail. iblc 
ing a copy of every publication entered at Stationers* Hall, tunity the unpiinti d vvoik^ u! Knglisli vYiilei>. d he ' -m ns 
Tliid addition was of the highest impurtuiice, as it enrirhed n»lh‘ctiens of iiralc by Sir Pobeit (\»tion, and II iiby 
the museum with the old collections of Archbisliop earl of Oxloul, havi.* alrcidy been uientioikd, .md b. .tl. -.0 
Cranmer, Henry prince of Wales, and other patrons of j and other .somce'^ the mu cum ha.s bu^u t* mii i : e.iily 
literature, while the transfer of the ‘privilege with regard Anglo S.ivou ami T.atiu iMulice^, somo of .biting 

to the acquisition of new books, a right which has been j luarvelsof skill iurailigrapltyaudornanu n'ati. r, i.* h.i'lho 
ntaintained bysuccoBsivo Copyright Acts, secured a largo chartcrstif King IMgar and Heniv 1. tollvde Mib' V. which 
and continuous augmentation, the yearly avenge of which writtm in gtdd IcttcivA, otlu ' ^ iiiti iiMo: • i r durcrent 
ku uowrofiched 8000 or 9000 volumes* A lottery having | rcasum^, buch ats the book uf Dm it uu, iu [ vi n and Auglo- 


iiMi 'l.! Ai tlii'ro 
Ml- I f picve-', ucli 
.!• d jMinphktf and 
ic mienialioiial 

P It". 

.ipMl 111 iuijiortiinco 
ll-( ti«»ii ut M^S. ill 
Jd ccntuiy before 
ilfdnd'-; the Al 1 \- 
rl'l lll'toiK'd ilimiiK . ilf 
AiijJii .'^a.Xi'ii KiiiL'- iho 
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Saxon, reputed to have been Bede’s own copy. The Burney 
collection of classical MSS. furnished important additions, 
so that from tiiis source *and from the collection of Arundel 
MSS. (transferred from the Royal Society in 1831); the 
museum can boast of an early copy of the Jliad^ and one of 
tiie earliest known codices of the Odjfs^cy. There is likewise 
an extensive series of ancient Irish texts, with many modern 
transcripts, the Bridgewater JISS. on French history, and 
Lonl (Jiiilfonrs siiyilar colleetiun to illustrate the history of 
Italy. Si)e('ial reforenee may be made to tlic celebrati‘d 
Bedford Missal, illuminated for the duke of IV'dford, regent 
of France, and to Henry VI.’s copy of Hardyng’s ehroidcle. 
The Oriental collection is also extremely rich and ample, 
including the library fi>rmeil by Mr Bicli (consul at IhiLdidad 
in the early part of this eentiiry), and a vast (quantity ef 
Arabic, Tersian, and Turkish MSS. ; the Clninibers (‘ollec- 
tion of Sanskrit MSS. ; several other collect ions of Imlian 
MSS. ; and a ci^jauu.s library of Hebrew MSS. (including 
that of the great scholar Michaelis, and coilices nf great 
age, recently brought from Yemen). The collectiiui of 
Syriac MSS., (‘inbiMcing the ndics of tlie famous library 
of the convent of St Mary Dcipara in the \itriaii desert, 
formed by the abbt>t Moses of 5visibis, in the 1 0th century, 
is the most imiKUtant in existence ; of the large .store of 
Abyssinian \olumes many were amassed afti r Hie campaign 
, against King Theodore. 1’ho number of genealogie.d rolls 
and di>cunients relating to the hical and family history of 
Clreat Britain i.'-. vrry large. Altogethoi H'eie .arc now over 
50,000 MSS. (of which S500 are Oriental), besides l.’»,U0t) 
fliarters and rolls. 

The musical works conii'iise ii^"«irds • I 1 1, 000 volunics 
of vocal and neatly OOOO \ oluii.es of iiisti umciital music, the 
nuiuber of sc[>arato jm ci*s aiuoiintiiig to jnorc tliau TttdiOti. 
The catalogue is in mauuMai[)t The eollretion of ma])s, 
ciiurts, [ilans, and l"[ ;.'rapliieal ilrawings is also a remaik- 
able om‘. Tln‘ ma^ ^ are nearly 1 Hi, 000 in number. 
Letter A of a printed eatah'gu of the iua[»s is already in 
tyi>e. 

Tlie u:niit‘ (if Tjoio/i i> iiin ]aiMli1v cijni i l.-.l hh }hs ciicuhir 
r».‘.«(liiig ••{I' rii 'l ill Tlii i i-. cti |i.is-r 1 hy Ih • licw 

liliiMT’V, itli It-^P i. -• foi .1 ajillioii aiitl ill inluincs. I lui 
^irrs*** s ill -iili' till' r* i liii'^ I'miii, :oriii;^Ml in tliicc tars, 

U[i\N:ir«ls of so nnn •, nlirn. iiij.I ll'ioi (*jn,nnoi ln'ing 

}>i)iiks di' nt'TiiKf til wiii.h I’f.nlt'i^ lu\i' luilimitctl SU-rrSS. 'I’ll** 
ll.'*i'IHlii'i.l ltl"ll t‘.l ri.i'llMh l^ 1 I irllv 'h-srl ih*-*! hrlnw. 
I’crli.ips net th.' h'.'i^l ( ofivt'iiii .’It .iif.nig' in* it Ic’Cc is the pir-Mine 
i)f tin; siii>«'riiit'-ij'l( lit, vli. ; I t'l I;. Iji OM-i* r. in thcii *liUi- 

riillic'* ; tin* v.uu’«l ([u:ili!i' .ilimii <.l' tie- ]ii '‘iil h'iM»-i (»f On- ollifc 
‘Ui* well knn\Mi. Til ’(liii luiit till mii-i i -^fnlly nsi-«l until 

.H •/•■l.i'jk M. thnni;. L tin 'hnk'i iimiitl fonii lln- * .u lii-i pint of 
f). tulii'i. In onli 1 t i-njiiY the J'l ivil*-;';' *•} H'.i'lie'' at lln* OiitiOi 

Mas-’inn, the af'pli'Mnt (uli'iiiin^t In* I ui Ml y-'iiic yiMrsot'age) 

liiiiit filit;iiii a i*Tn-wahl<‘ ti' k.’l of ailini^'-.i m tlnouglri ircninin«-iMlji- 
h-»n fiMiii a IninscliMl.i, r a.ldn-M.l to thi* [.imi-ifial lihraiian. 

1 i.i :i!i liy n-j pcrvni w I*! adinitt'-d iiiitii the ti- ki’t Irhl hcert piv- 

ar, ti.i* * ntiMin-'-. hut litlcil llii- luN- li.is n ( nn^i'h-i.ilily 

j.’.i.i L Is'l the mnnlH i' jfiiMd*-!- was I'j i,st 2 . In.-pitn 

.(il.- !iM''n to whit Ii il has viiim tiiiK*-. h* -n tfil, if 

'■'I'll '1 lli'it tl iidal t at'ilogu*’ ol ill* I'riiitcil l>o*)Ks 
. I . .t pwMi'I.. of ‘JOon ill 11 .iiiij i rijit) 1- a 

ili'l ill a I'r.iisfwoithy ni.inii':. Sunn* .-'h^^lil 
if till* (-it in:i_V h" ilftivi t fimii llic I’lct 

tiiat 11 v.t.ik'-i of over i!lo 6 aiith'.l> • t tie* naiin* of 

Smith. !'.■! ill- J’i'h}' iiM-n*a*<inL' si/e ol On* eat.i]o;rn'‘ has 

iiii|i. .<1 111' i:’j to lesiiit to piint in older t( iiiiiiiii^h tip* 

bulk .Siii’i- 1 iilr-> (jf all :l^■•■l“'sions liave heen piintc'l, aii*l 

a.s it 1 m- tiMif'^ 1 '■ (■ 11 \ !r. Itr-.'il: the Tn.inU’i'Ti|d vidiiiues, the titles 

'•ont.iim '1 ill ill- m u' jujiiteil ; in eoiirse.of lime, tlieiel'oie. the- 
whole of llie !i will It'iv' hc'-n piit intotyjn!. The .sheets an* 
)juhli.d(t*d at O ^ . ii,n-[va]->, and efin he ](Ur* imse‘l. Il is plojioj^eil 

t*j issil** seji.ji.it h' I'iiM'j-j ot i.il interest, whether nf suhjiM-t.s 

or (if author'., I’ '/ ."ii ik. ['‘.n*-, IJihh*, Litingies, Ae. (‘niiKMeiahh; 
iHigre.^.s hiM Im ill. id- 111 th*’ |ire|iar:ituin f*H' tlm pre.s.s nf u eat:i- 
of Kni'lislj hool:s pjiMi-d hifoi** tin: y*'sir Iti’lo. 

Tin* jii'inted *' it.i oju--. (-f li.ioks eoriiiin’iM’*’ with ono ])uhli.Hhed in 

2 VfdM. folio, ^7^7, follow* d l-y tliat of in* 7 -v«l.s. »vo;-fhB 

is that of th*.’ iilijary of O'ojg*’ III., li>20-2y, 5 voK. folio, with 


2 vols. Sto, ISSii^desoribiiift tiio goompbioal an<l topographical 
collectiona ; and tben the fi^Htiiaheea Qrmvilliom^ 184w2, 4 vola. 

8vo. The firet V61. (letter A) of general catalogue appeared in 
1 841 in a folio volume which .nua^heve^been added.to. Tlio octavo 
c atalogue of the Hebrew , hooka caniir 4tit iu 1867; that of the 
Sanskrit and Tali literature is iu 4t0j ; and the Chinese cata- 
logue is also hi 4 to, 1877. There are also pnnted lists of the hooks 
of reference (1871) and hibliographlos (1881) in the reading-rooin, 
lYivato enterprise has doiio a great deo^ 'towards tiltaloguing the 
American hooks (by Mr H. Stevens, 4 vpls.'fivo), and tho“ British 
iopographieul literature has recently been the subject of a similar 
imblication by Mr J. P. Anderson, 8vo,.lo8L, ‘ ' 

'I’hc piint id catalogues of MSS. hrek:: 7 that of the old Koyal 
Jiiliniry, 1734, 4lo ; the Sloano and others' hitherto undcscribcd, 

1782, 2 vola. 4 to; the Cottonian, 1802, folio; the Ilarleian, 1808, 

4 vols. folio ; the Hargrave, 1818, 4to j the Lamsdowne., 1819, folio ; 
the Arundel, IS-iO, lolio ; the Burney, 1840, ' foiio ; the Oriental 
(Aiabic and Ktliiopii ), 5 pt.s., folio, 1838-71; tjio Sjiriac, 1870-73, 

3 pt.s., 4to ; the Ktliiopie, 1877, 4to ; the Persian, 1879-80; 2 vols, 

4to ; and the Spaiiidi, 1875-80, 3 vols. 8vo. There are also catu- 
logiic.s of the Crick and Kgyptian^papyri, 1839-46,6 pts,, folio. 

The .idditioiial MSS. Iroir 1831-7.5 are described in 10 vols. 8vo, 

183.5 77, with iiulcxc.s (1783-1835) in folio and (1864-76) in 8vo. 

A catalogue of t hi MS. imi.sic wa.s produced in 1842, 8vo; and ono 
of the MS. ina|»s in 18-11, 2 vols. 8vo. ' 

'Hu* himliiig i.s iloiic upon the premises, and tho sum expended 
c.’ich yi’iir is .t>‘0U0. 'I’lii* average sum annually sjjcnt npun tho 
]iui* huso of ho*dvs is about .1*10,1)00, and u;)on MSS. £2500. Since 
till’ • ataloguc.s cc.ised to be traiiseribed £3000 ^annually sin-iit on 

London is very badly off as regards’^public libraries,, and other 
the largest general collection wliirti is available without any 
IcdioUH [>rcliminiiry forms i.s that of tho corporatiou of the ' 
city of London jit the (Juildlmll. ^A library was cstiib- 
li.shed here by Sir Richard Whittington between 1421-26, 

I and severtil notices in tho civic records 'show how well iu 
■io.*,e times the citizens cared for their book& But it did 
net remain without accident; in 1522 the Lord Protector 
.Sj.iiicrset carrinl off tliree curt-loads of books, and during 
the gn at lire of H‘)GC the remainder was destroyed together 
with the lilirary buildings. Nothing was done to repair 
the lobs until lS2i, when a comnuttee was appointed, and 
rooms set a[>art for library purposes. In 1840 a catalogue 
of HkOOO volumes was priutotl, und in 185^'a second was 
jin pared of 4n,00() volumes. In consequence of the largo 
and incroasiug number of the readers,, the present line 
building was commenced about ten years liiter, and, after 
having ciKst £00, 000, was opened in 1873 aa 9 public 
library. There are now upwards of 80,000 'printed volumes 
and 300 MSS. Tho contents arc of a'general character, 
ami include a .special collection of books about l^ondon, 
the Solonioii.s Hebrew and rabbinical Ubrary, and tho 
librarie.s of the ( 'lockmakers Company and the old Dutch 
church in Austin Friars. The only iut6-supi)orted library 
in the metro[>uIis is that of the uhl^dd parishes of St 
Margaret ainl »St John at Westniinster^j[18>527 volumes), 
funnded in 18557, principally by the influence of the late 
Lord Hathcilcy, with a small branch at . Knightsbridge. 

The Notting Hill Free Public Library" fiSOOO volum^) is 
I .siippurlid by Mr Juims IleywooJ, and the^pothlial Green 
* Fr';e Liiirary and fSouth London Free Litic^ry by voluntary 
.siib.scTipti<ms. . . 

Of librarie.s of a more special ebnraOwT^ those principally 
devoted to tbeolcgy have perhaps to notice, 

'I'lie archiepiscopal library at Laml^ih'^WUS founded in 
JiilO by Archbi.shop Bancroft, and lifi# )becu enriched by 
the gilLs of Laud, Tenisoii, Mahaers:S^tton, and others 
of his successors ; it is nqw 

by Juxon. The treasures conrf#W tlffl|Plli;minatw MSS., 
and a rich store of early , 5 

two catalogues have been Maltlanfl. The 

MSS. are described in H. J. 

Oollego is a guild of th^ parochial clergy of 
^uburU -ot LondaiV^^l*^ foufaded in 1629 

for their use ; laymen may alia read (puV not Botow; |ne 
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books yf lm tecommended by some beneiiced motropolitan 
clergyman The library is especially rich in liturgies, Port^ 
lloyal authors, pamphlets, &c. The copyright privilege .was 
commuted in 1835 for an annual sum of £363, 15s. 2d. The 
preaent,buildtng was erected immediately after the great fire. 
The chamber in thb pld cloisters, in which the library of the 
dean and chapter of Westminster is preserved, is well Icnowm 
from iiho charming description by Washington Irving in his 
Sketch Booh There are about 1 1,000 volumes, mostly of 
old theology and history, including many rare Ihblcs and 
Other valuable books. The library of the dean and 
chapter of St Paul’s was founded in very early times, ami 
now icuimbers sortie 8700 volumes, mainly theological, 
besides over 10,300 pamphlets, with a good collection of 
early Bibles and Testaments, J^mr.s C’ross Sermons, and 
works connected with the cathednd. I )r Williams’s library 
was founded by the wdll of an eminent I’re^jyterian divine 
of that name; it was opened in Tin; books (30,000 

printed volumes and 1000 MSS.) an; In ised in a new 
building, completed in ,1873. The(/.ogy uf all scluxds of 
opinion is represented, and tli» re are .s|»eci:il collections of 
thoosophical books and ^ISS., fhe works of JJoelmie, f/.iw, 
and other mystical writers. The .MSS. include tin; original 
minutes of the ^yestminstcr Asscmibl^, letters and treatises 
uf Richard Baxter, <bc. Tim IhiiLsh and Foreign ilible 
Socioty'has a remarkable cobeetiou of Oibles and Ibblical 
literatui’e, of which a prilited cat.ilogm* was published ‘in 
1855, Perliaps the best library ol (‘.aholic theology in 
London is that of the Ornteiy at South Kcn.singt‘»n, 
established in 1849. 

Of the law libraries, that at I incoln’.; Inn is the oldest 
and the largest It dates from 1 107, when John 
Nethorsale, a member of the society, made a beijnest of 
forty marks, part of which was to be devoted to the build- 
ing of a library for the benefit of tlie .^ndent.s of fin; 
of England.. A- catalogue of the })riiiteil books wa.s pnb 
lished in 1869, and the MSS. wuk; e:it:d,»i,oiecl by the Uev. 
Joseph Hunter in 1837 The library of tlie Inner 'I’emple i.s 
kiiowm to have existed in 15(0. In the middlo of the 17th 
century it received a considerable benefaction fnmi William 
Petyt, the well-known kee[)i;r of tin; 'Power records. There 
are now about 36,000 volumes iueluding the pimphlH'^ 
collected by John Adolphus for his <>/ 

books on crime and prisons bromdit to^etlier i-y r (Taw- 
ford, aud a.eoloction of work.s ou juil.spnidenco inad«; by 
John Austiiy.' A' library in eonni‘\iou with the Middle. 
Temple was irt existciice during the reign of Henry 1 1., 
but the .date usually assigned to its foundation is 1611, 
when Robert 'Ashley, left his books to the inn of whieh he 
had'beeu-a meVi^fC O ray’s Inn Library was perhaps 
established before ,1655. In JPd’.i) wa^ m nlo the tir-At 
catalogue of the books, and tlm no\t, still extant, in 
The Incorporated Jbttw Society (lt^31) has Ji good law ami 
general library f36,000 volumes), iiulnding tlie best eollee- 
tion of private Acte' of Parliament in lOngland, and a largo 
number o£> pamphlets relating to Anglo C’atliolic contro- 
versies brought together by the late Ke>. Josepli Mendliam. 
The catalogue vtae printed in 1869. 

The collegiamibrary. at Dulwich dates from 1619, and 
a list of its earlfiiit, ;accessums, in the handwriting of the 
founded may still" be seen. Tlioi^ arc now about 7000 
volumes of. mlseetianeous works of tin; 17th and 18th 
centitii^, with ^ew'rere books. A catnloguu of them 
Was (Hipted^ih.f^^Xa^d one describing the. -^ISS. (567) 
and' the mi^^tmoul!dX60fi) was issued during the succeeding 
year. . .^elast twO' classes are very important, and inchulu 
the weih^npWh “Alleyn Papers” and the theatrical diary 
of PUlip^ ^epslow. Soon after the foundation of the 
University of . London in 1837, an endeavour was made 
^^i^vjide h library, but it hos had to look to gifts rather 


man to jmrcnascs lor jts accessions, in 1 tnc univer- 
sity obtained,’ in tlii.s manner, the library of the lu.storian 
Grote, and in the same year Lord Overstonc purehastMl mid 
prc.sentcd the niatlicinatical (;olIection of Do ^bngan. A. 
catalogue Ava.K printetl in 1875. The books at ITiivi-rsit^ 
College (IS*2S) are niin h iupil* niuiierous, and liere al.s(» a 
con.siderable propoiiiun mt* ibueiHons, including the 
Morrihon Chinese libimy 10,01)0 volumes, the Daulby- 
Ko.scoe IteJaiula; Ix^nk-, ilj * (Jmvrs malljueinatieal and 
phy.siral library, and tli>- I'iiImw l)ante be({Uest. A 
printed catahigiu; oi tli> 'H itci pujinai was bnuiglit out 
in liS79. 'J'lie libraiy at Kiu.; ^ ( ’i>!l' e*' liii-hwlf'' a rollertion 
of woik.s on Kastca-ii siibj.-. i , i.. it h, .! by |)rMar>den, 
U'n well a.s tiiu .seimtitii* b.u.K. i"i/iiiil\ bil.-uginif to iSir 
Charh-is Wheat -t • uie.. 'PIm- lie till il 111 'i .11 V !'• di- 1 met. 'Phe 

udtieational iibraiy at t|j<. K-n itiL'O.n Museum 

niiiuber.s :iIm>iiL rj.''0(l mi*! mi iv br (Mi.--iilfrd i-y 

teaeliiMx and .*-tu«leiit.s i-t tin. dr-ji.ii I m itI il i Im")}*-, .uul by 
other pel's* »n.s ou the ■'.iiiie t* i lu . a. lie an :*bi iry nieii- 
li*»ned below. 'Plie niiilh tin- e.o il- 'L'I ii app-ared 

in 1876. 

'riiii library of the V-it* nt Oil'. 'a i, \] 1 ,ij.' ! -ei'‘utiPie 

and teelmleal i“*)lhit a ai, ii.di - i lb-- ..|m whieh jh 

readily uj>en to tlu; public '11 . i • .o.* . t | n -• el .-O,(j00 
Volume^, iiieluding a \'ry t \l ■•ii uf ! le* liaii.-* 

a< tnui.s and j*)Uiu.d^ *'!’ le iiih I liudi' .. \' ibi;".-!" i- liuw 

in the pit^.s. 'Pran.-.i.'ti- in au-l pr*'. . ■ dij, - ^ ; t;, 

with seientifie j»t riu*li(*.d.-.. *-*nip‘'-' .ibi.'< tli.- 

li)»i:iry «jl tlie Ruyd Soei* ty, wli.-b '.v’.i;! to .d" iit 
40, 000 volumes. Tlieiliui-t l\\elv ilid '.- 1 1 ‘b- , m‘ il 

tluko «>f Norfolk t*) pre-ut t<.» ihe tla* .\ium1iI 

libr.irv, pail i>f whieh hail f*»iM,'‘ii\ b'lMi..-i i 0 * M .‘ihii! 
Cor\iniis. 'Pile MSS., ]iuW(*\»r, w<t‘ - »’•! !-» ih' I’i!!i.'-h 
Mu'>eum in 183 ] p.r f '>'.3 aiid a 'pi , I'l r.ue 
prinl'‘d book> have al.^a l)een *iiH‘ I'l S-i'Ufiiie 

iiapiirers .lie fivi ly adiniirnl *1' I'l .■ ’le.il 

(lenlogy in Jtimyn street, where tie*! ■ .i- • u. .'r .'n.mK) 
xolniiie. un i;eiilujy, nimer.dlugy, lei'. ’ . . i jm. t ''i.jy, 
iiK’linlmg the fornier c‘u]ii.( li.ii,.’, Ill 1 >.• Ii 1 » • ..mu Mur- 

ehi'^on. A ]>rinled e:n.d'*ype w:i.a i ^ ed I*''!’"'. I'or 
the libiUMM.^s of other .s» i iitio-’ in -t it iT '■ •!• :■>. mM-- . 

Medical Olid .-liri^l'.d llbiMlM > .U” i^'M t *■' dl tlie, 
diief liii.-pitaN and ni'-dii’.d .'-uentie^' ' i ' ' 

Fnr the liin; ail.s ther-‘ is tli ' N ." ” i Ar I ibi.iry 
(18510 at the South 1\ . inui-tun Mi! “ii”', w; . ii ^ nu’.v an 
vXeelleut eolleelioli of foi.Onn M-lim. , .‘(‘..no i ^.|. ,t, ju^plis, 
I'oJlon diaw ing‘^ ainl Snjtni) \'i ! ; ]■ i ts joe luI- 

mitted free, aie oidlii.irv ;■' » . « . "in [mv days; 

othei w ise a eharee of 6d. p-r w . l^ ' .d - 'utiie litter. 
'Pin; libr.iry of the low il \e.iUt !My ■; A;’ , '. it' journey 

from Soiner-et lloii.'e to'Pi il iL..i- ><[' n •. i. - bi iii lodged 
in the old b.ill reuiii of r.i.iliej’ n II m' ■ ■'mee 1875. 
At the Nation. li (lill lyi*' ja -mM'! tr oiin i li i.'^e the 
libr.iry (35tM) Nolunie-s) l-.MM-iiv in luiie.me to 8ir ( ’. L. 
Ka.'-tl.ike, 1’. Pi.A., w’liieh i- [■ iiOeiil.u'ly lidi in eataU'LUiL.s 
and (leseni'tiuci -1 of pieluie '.dlue'^. Plie Loyal ln-.li 
tution <»f Hnli.sli .Vn lnt' -ts ilMHj pO">e.'^''e , o\i r (’51)0 
volumes on areluiectur.d .md aiiied subjects, iiudiidm 
an alni*'.''t eoin[il- te lolh etion ol editions ol 5i'i.i\ni'' 
'Phe librnv of th** b’uv.d Aiadeiny id Mu-ie 
almost t‘Aelu.‘>ivi ly nni.^ieal, and, alllnaigli nuinbeiUig le s 
than 10(M» \oliiMieA, ei'iitaius neiny ran- and int* o liiu^ 
worlv.s. The libi.uy of tlie S.iero*! Hainionie 8 ■ ‘ t\ l.s 
said to be oiiv' *'f tii" be^t arr:uig«‘d aiul !M> 't v d.tbU 
musical eolliM-lions in I’ai.M.md. A third idin •: n th' 
printed eat.ilo'_;ue aj>jK‘are<l in 1872, wi.v.. :li l-.i ! ry 
contained 1851 voluinesA 

^ F<'r a \ii\ eeinj'li'te ;uim'Uii 1, of ilu* /i.u'f ''in' .'.i im.-vto 

nmsir.'il enllfftaojis liotli at luniu' ;nni ai n i b -i-t* t" .■ a- “ MrihU-sl 
LihniriosJ’ in Or (trove’s Dictuniur^ o/ M lau’^ i. Hi*. 
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The best library of archieology and kindri^ subjects is 
that of tho i^ociety of Aiitiiiuurios, consisting of nearly 

20.000 printed volumes and 600 MSS. It is rich in early 
printed books, topography, heraldry, and numismatics, and 
^includes a I'urious collection of books on pageants presented 
by Mr Fiiirhult, and the remarkable assemblage of lexicogra- 
phical works formerly belonging to tho late Albert Way, 
given by his widow. There is a good muster of heraldic 
works at thcv Herald’s College, and tho library of Sir J ohn 
Siane (1 0,000 volumes) is still jtrcserved in the iiiuseiim at 
Jiis liousf? in Lineoln’s Inn Fields. The printed cat iloguo 
(1S7JH) shows that it is a fairly good collection ol books 
on arehiti'eture and antii[uities. 

Among 8ubseri[>tioii libraricii, the London library stands 
first in order of importance. It was founded in 1811 as a 
lending library fur the use of scholars, and De.ni ^lilm in, 
iSh* G. C. Lewis, Mr Gbulstone, Thomas Carlyle, Henry 
Hallam, and other eminent men took part in its format ion. 
r»y means of a nmJerate siibscri[)tion, funds were raised 
for the purchase of books on general subjects, whii h now 
amount to about b0,()00 volumes. The lat ••'t latalogue 
was i>riiited in 187^, with a supplement in 1881. The 
London Institution (ISO.)) is a j^prielary library to 
which prujirietor’s nominees and yearly subscribers al'.o 
have atlmission. For reference purposes reader’s tickets 
are very liberally granted to otlnn* persons. The books 
now number about 7tt,0()() volumes in general 'Jiteralnre; 
the departments of history and topognpliy are C'-pechlly 
rich, and tlic number is rapidly growing. A complete 
catalogue was published in 18d7 43; almo-t tho whole 
(M)llcctiun, including icfoience ir 1 circul iting libraries \ery 
minutely cl is.silied, iii contained in one i un. Por^on tilled 
the position of librarian hero at the* clo-oof hi*^ life, but he 
j>roved 11 ) btitter a librarian Ilian did CaMiibori before him 
at Paris. The library of the lloyal Institution of Great 
Priluin was founded in 1833 by tin; Mih->criptio!is of the 
nieiiibeis, amounting, in ISO'), to £<10(10. lliere arc now 

40.000 Volumes in scientific and goner.il literature; they are 
not lent out. There i-s an inlerotiiig series of oG volumes 
uf MS. coriV'.[)ondence relating to tho Ainerieuu war. 

The libraries of tho two Inam'lus of tho logidatnre may 
be named with tho.-so of the great j>ublic oilices. Tlie 
Foreign Gllice library contains about 70,000 volnme.s, 
including the oM Iibraj\ of the Peaid of Ti\ide (L^OgjOU 
volumes) ; hi'^toiy, geography, and law arc well re[)resentrd, 
uiiU the (l‘*partiiient of treat i'-s and diplomacy is of course 
very complete. 'I’lie India Ollice library was formed by a 
vote of tin* court of directors of llio Hast Indii ( ompariy in 
1801. Tile sofwiccs in Fudia w’ere also invited to aid in 
tlic creation of an institution wliich .should become a per- 
iiianont ropodtory of Oriental lore, and iii.ny muninceiit 
(lomticms were received in cuiisiajiience of the appeal. 
The printcfl books now number nearly 40,000, chiefly t»ii 
Indian and Oriental subjects, with about 10,ft00 San.skrit, 
Arahif, IVi'Iin, Pali, and other Oriental inanuscri[»ts. iMli’s 
exedh-nt c.tdoguo of tho Arabic co<iices was imbU.sheil in 
1^77, an 1 ('ll), >r catalogues are now ready for Iho jirc'^s. 
At til*. (* 'l'>niAl tjiliee there is a collection of about l*J,0i>0 
wa)rk> re! iting to colonial history and administration, and 
the Il-iiii::; t;jli ;o po-:.sesse.s Jibuut .0000 volumes of pailia- 
niontirv, hi'torieal, mid legal works. The Admiralty 
library exfen(L to about Lb'), 000 volumes, chiefly voyage.s 
and travels; a jirinted catalogue was issued in 1876. At 
•the War f)Hice there are aKo 26,000 volumes, mainly 
topograjdiical and niiliiary. The M*S. records are estimatod 
to extend to 100,000 volumes, but only those of the la.st 
twenty years are kept in Pall Mall, the remainder being at 
tlie flecord Office. ^I’heoc records extend from the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, and tlierc arc some of earlier date. The 
older volumes belonged to the late Board of OrdnancOi 
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and the seriee also includes the despatches from generals 
commanding armjes on foreign service All these libraries 
are for official use only, but at the India Office strangers 
are admitted upon proper introduction. 

Many of tho principal clubs possess libraries ; that of 
the Athena?um is by far the most important. It now 
numbers about 48,000 volumes of books in al] departments 
of literature, and is especially rich in well-bound and fine 
copies of works on the fine arts, archmology, topography, 
and history. The pamphlets, of which there is a complete 
printed catalogue, as wcIItis of the books, form a remark- 
able series, including those collected by Gibbon and 
^Mackintosh. Next comes tho lleform Club, with about 

30.000 volumes, chiefly in belles-lettres, with a fair pro- 
portion of parliamentary and historical works. The Oxford 
and (kmbridge Gliib has 20,000 volumes in general and 
rlas.sical literature. At the Garrick there is a small 
dramatic collection ; 'cind the United Service Club, besides 
a number of Ixyoks on iirofessioiial subjects, possesses the 
fine library which foiinorly belonged to Dugald Stewart. 

A few libraries which could not be brought into any of 
the foregoing classes may now be spoken of. First comes 
tin*, library of the Loyal Geographical Society (1832), a 
valuable collection of 20,000 volumes of voyages and 
travels, and works on the sciences connected with geography, 
with many costly Government [niblications and geographical 
serials. 'Fhe catalogue has beeii*printed with supplements 
tlown to 1880. The maps and charts number 35,000, 
with 600 atlases and 240 large diagrams. {Since 1854, in 
consideration of an onniiiil grant of £500 from the treasury, 
the map room lias been o[)cii for public reference. At 
the Loyal riiiteil Service Institution there arc also about 

20.000 voliuues, chielly naval and military, with a printed 
c.itilogue, 1SG6. Besides the members, officers of both 
Kcrvices are admitti'd. The Loyal Asiatic Society has a 
library of nearly 8000 printed books, with 750 MSS. in 
Sanskrit, Fersiaii, Turkish, ttc., 5000 Chinese books, and 
220 Japanese. Besides the art and educational libraries 
at South Kensington, there ate also (kiposited at the 
line cum, and open under the same regulations, tho library 
of the Lev. Alexinder Dyec, bequeiatlied in 1869, and tbo 
l;(>oks of John Forster, left in 1876. The Dyce collection 
(16,000 volumes) is strong in the English drama and 
]»oetiy, Italian litrratiire, and classical authors. The 
Forster library (19,f)()0 volumes) abounds in history, 
biugrapliy, travels, plays, and fiction, tracts, Americana, 
procliinations, ballads, ikc.; the manuscripts includo threu 
note-books of Leonardo da Vinci, and tho Garrick corre- 
Kpnndeiiee in 39 volumes. 

Notices of a considerable number of Dtlicr inetropolitin 
librarie.s, not mentioned in iho preceding pages, may bo 
found in the tables at the end of this article. 

With one or two exceptions, libraries are attached to the rtatliolral 
catlifdrals f)f- England and Wales. ..Though they are of H^^^®^*®*** 
course intended for tho use of the cathedral or diocoan 
riergy, they are in most cases open to any respectiiblo 
]»ei*^on who may be jiroperly introduced. They soldom 
contain very much modern literature, chiefly consisting of 
oilier theology, nitli more or less addition of classical and 
lii->toric.il literature. They vary in, OJttent from a few 
Volumes, ns at Llandafr or St I)avid*s, to 16,000 volumes, as 
al J )urham. Together they poaacss nearly 160,000 printed 
and manuscript volumes. As .a^ral^ littlo is spent 
upon them, and they are very little^.ttCCd.' 

The library of Christ Church, Oxford, belong alike to the oollcgu 
and the cathedral, but will be more.T“®P^*‘ly described as a college 
library. The cathedral library * ,,.urham dates from monastic 
limes, and possesses many of tMo wks which belonged to the 
monastery. These were added to by Doan Budbuiy, tho second 
founder of the library, and BiA<»p Oo^ The collection has bM 
consldenbly increase^ in jttiore modem timesi and tow cpntaina 
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It ifl especially rich in MSS., some of which are 
d value ; a catnh)f(uo of them was printed in 1825. 
The libi'ary has good topographical and entomological collectione. 
The chapter spend jL' 370 per aiuiiim iti salaries and in books. The 
library at York numbers alx)ut 11,000 volumes, and has been very 
liberally thrown open to the public. It is kept in tlio former 


chapel of the archbishop^s palace, and has many valuable MSS. and pre])ariition. 

early printed books. The foundation of the library at Canterbury iiig lo aeveral of the M'paraL.* - (.llLciiuiis. TIio MSS. aru in g. in nil 

1 ^ L’ I I K{\a . .. i „ 


mariiificript catalogne on the plan of the gre.^t catalocno at tl»o 
British Museum, and this lias recently been completed in dui»li- 
catc. It extends to over 700 folio volumes, in wliich the books uio 
entered on nmnifoldod slips. It is an al[diabelic^l autlioi -cataloguii ; 
and the IloJIuian, like tin* Hiilisli Museum, has no accessible suit- 
ject index. A catalogue, on subjects is now, however, in course of 
There are also piinte<l catalogues of the books lieloii;^ 


dates probably from the Itomaii mission to Knglaiid, 506 A.i>. 
although tho library does not retain any of the. book.s then brought 
over, or even of the books said to have be(>n sent by l*opo Gregory 
t 9 the first archbishop in 601. It is reconled that a Laiifrahc.’s 
buildings was a new library, and IJecket is saiil to liave eolleeted 
books abroad to present to the librtiy. 'I hc colleciiim now num- 
bers about 9000 printed books, with about 110 jMS. volunies, and 
between 6000 and 7000 documents. A ealiihiiruc. was printed in 
180J. The present building w.is erected iu hso; mi ].aitof the 
site of tho monastic dormitory. Tim Jibiarv at Linc«»lii emit.iins 
7400 volumes, of which acabiloguo w.is pmi'eil in It i^os- 

scssesA fiiio collection of politie.il trai ts of the age of Eli/uhetll, 

James, and Charles I. The prc.sciil, collectinn at (’hiehester <lat<s 
from tho Kestoration only ; that at Kly rii h in Imoks an«l triu ts 
relating to the non -jurors. The nl,. ,r, at Kx. tcr ]ui.s-esseK many 
Sa.xon MSS. of extreme iiite.H'sl, ouc <.i th«iu. being the. gitt of 
Lcofric, the first bishop. ,Tho In .isiiii-j oT Li. hfu Id were destri>y<il 
by the Puritans during the civil : .r. and the (xi^^ting lihrary is 
. of later fornintion. Prances, diicln :s nf S'.iucrsct, lMM|m‘:itlied tii it 
nearly 1000 volumes, ineluding tlu' kmiiUK Kn.iu y of StChail. 

Tho collection at Xorwioh is chii llv inodmi, and wa.s !»»*..( nted hy 
Dr Sayers. Tho earlier lihrary at IM.i Miriaiidi having alnio'-t \ sity l.ihi.u y at Caiiilai i-j*-, .ii. 1 


catalijgiied according to tin - 1 nil. rtioin to wJiicli tla*y bi-loug, and 
they are .dl iiide.Xi-d, altliD'.'Ldi llj.-y .in- tiof all c.it.Thjgin il as V'L 
Pive \oIui!ies hii\e lui n j.uli -lnd uii<i- r the late Mr (‘i.xe’s 
cilitoishiji (if till- “ t '.ilaln.-i ( d-li. iPii MSS. r.ildii»t]i(*( IJo'lh ian.e,'* 
H.l, ill (ju.iilii, and tl .i.‘ 1 , I I of (fill ntal aMSS, 

III l.SfiO lh(‘ I'caulinil 1-Ul!dl[i'( klj.'WU . 1 '. li;. “ Ihidelllli* Ti.hr.iiy,” 
liiiw ( .illcd the ‘‘ I'.iiin j,i I’... <11. lull I," V. . I'll' 1. il ti» llie illialoi,-* of 
till* liiidh ian hy tin; Iki.l. Iii' t|ii .. |t i-, u-.. «I .i .-.torehouse 

for the Timri' iiii'd* 111 h....! ' . I: 'liii_Mhi' III w j.. I .iL, which lie 

upon il-5 lal' ainl il aS. u.-; .i.a ir.idiML'-i. "in. It js the 
only ri». .Ill ojn ii a!t(i the h-.m v.li.u il|i- i hi.iMin!^^ im lioM-d 
w mg to 1 he rule a-, to t )i. . \i hi l■lil()^’l[; 
tioli ol the ho.>l.s is a .'■oiin .• ..f . n •• im .i 
it has hci-n pnj]>os<-.l ot l.ifc mu- to :• 
to a new hull. ling \\Iiith slmnlil 1-c . 
a.‘(‘()iiiiii.).i.it ing till 111 . 

The lihi:ii\ is o].. n hy ii jhl !■» .I'l 
iiiiivt i.sily, and t.. (.tli. i- h,; . i i . u \ 
a satisfactory n-. iuhhh i..! it i..ii, Nn 1.. 

(.lit of tin* lihraiy ( .\< . pt h\ < i il h a', 
li^'pi'il 1 hci f a iii.i 1 1\' d . ' 111 I 1 willi 


i.d IilIiI. '1 he .scj.ara- 
iii. Ill I* in j»t -ict ice, and 
• tin . Ill 'ic .-..Ih 1 tioilS 
-I l"l- 'l.c J UH'OSO of 


n,. Ill' • 1 


i.f 


•I lality in Ihi'i n -pi d 
'I he lioiiis aic fi.-ni I* I. 
lime of y.;ar, the ( '.iiii* i.i f. 
ii'imd. 'J in* 111 1 n \ < 1.1 

Woikiiig d.i\ i ill tin- \ I 
coiiiinil led to a ho ii.l 1.1 tliii 
mint is (•(.nil. .ralividy -?i 
di tiavcd fi"in tin' uiinff-i!\ 
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wholly perished in the civil war, r.idmi White Kcnin tt bei aiiie th 
virtual founder of tho present c.ilha ' imi. .s.disl.iiry is lieh in 
incunabula, and a catalogue Jias u . .•ntly he. n ].i inlcd. Winehe^stcr 
Cathedral Library is mainly tlm lie([uest of i;i-,lio]i Moih y in the 
17th century. Tho library at liiistol, lln u iiuinhciiug (innii or 
volumes, was burnt mid pillaged h\ t!i" ni.ib in the liotsof 
Only about 1000 volunies wcrosiu- d, many (.1 which were rci’ovfu d, 
but few additions have hccM made to tliciii. A+ 1 Iie-.terin Jb!»l Lean 
Arderno betpicathed his books and part ol his cslatc “as the 
beginning of a public library for tin* chigv and city.” Tie; 
library of Hereford is a good Innn oi an ol.l monastic hlnaiy ; 
tho book.s are placed in tlio Lady t'li.ipil, and silimit titio ebcic 
MSS. arc ehuiijod to oaken ib'sks. The h.x.ks are ranged with lie* 
edges outwards upon open 8lnd\es, to whi.li they aie. ntta. bed hv 
chains urn I bars. The four Welsh e.iihedi.ils were Mijiplied witli 
libraries by a deed of settJeniciit in UuP. 'Ihe. largest (d tin m, 
that of St Asaph, has about 1750 vulniin s. 

Tlie Bodleian Library,* ilmugli it had been preceded by 
various efforts towards n urdvcivity lihraiy, owed its origin 
to Sir Thomas Boilley. After a h»ngand lionminihle. curccr 
as a diplomatist ho delerinincd, as iio says, to take, hi.' 
farewell of state employments, and concluded to set. up bis 
staff at tho library door in O.xon. (.hintriimtiug Kirgidy 
U|ni|lf,and procuring contributioim from others ho o[K'nid 
tK^ibrary with upwards of ‘JOth) vulnmLS in ICOlL In 
1610 ho obtained a grant from tlie Stationers’ Coinjmny of 
a c<^y of every work printed in the country. The additions 
made to tho library soon surpassed the capacity (d tho 
room, and the founder proceedi'd to enlarge it. By his 
will he left considerable property to tho university for tlie 
maintouance and iucrenso of the library. Tim example 
sot by Bodley found many noble imitators. yVmongst the 
chief benefactors have been Sir Ilcmry Savilc, Aivlihihlnij) 

Laud, John Selduu, Sir Kenclm Dighy, T.ord Paiifax, 

Richard Gough, Francis Douce, Hichard Bawlinson, Hlv. 

Robert Mason, and i\ W. llojic. The library now ecu* 
tains almost 400,000 printed volumes, and about ilO.OGO j 
ttipuscripts. The number of separate works exceeds a | 
pillion. But tho number of volumes conveys a very I 

inadetj^uato idea of tho valuable clffiracter of the collection, i 

Iu Ulo department of Oriental manuscripts it i.s perhaps ' piM-. --.. ^ i mi > ‘i. i 'n * i \Mim -, inans o\ ih 

supwiorto^ any other European library; aiul it is exreod- | 1;; I" '-.Vii "lo.. 

ittgiyrmh m. other manuscript treasures. It possesses a ! j jp, with .spiri^il (-orinM.-ii' 
SplOndid ‘SeHaS of Greek and Latin ulidnnts pniidju,^^ I ns .ui.l ri.c!!-!! lli."Ioci..il andp.ilili ill I. I 

and -of the earliest productions of 'English presses. Its ef fc-H' < ■- n. • h-.s icw iM i.Uot later iiau* tli 

Itatoricirf mnuscripts contain most vuluable materials for • 

general and literary history of the country. .Aaiuahic Wd^h mss. Tin- lii.iar> of Kd.ic (’oih 

The lo^ general catalogue of the printed books was printed in 
i IS48-.>5I, In 1859 it woe decided to prepare a new 
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many volumea of pamplilotB) and CQO M93.* It haa 
topomphiuil colU( tions Tho library of Merton CoUe^jiXm ot 
late devoted itsdi to foreign modem history New CoHegb Ubrary 
.has nl)Out 17,000 jumtcd volumes and about 860 MSS , ftoveral of 
vhich veu pn sentcii by its founder, 'William ol Wykeham. Oik I 
Collegn I il I »r\, bt&ides its other possebsionn, lias a sjpocial collec 
tion of 1 > ks »>n compuitne philology ami mjtliology, with a 
piintt I it il 11 k liiK libr'irj of Ouccii s College is strong in 
tht >1 in 1 iighsh in 1 im Iciu 1 inopi ui histoi), und ill Knglisli 
coiiiih histnns St I dm n C Ih^i 1 ibi iiy is hrg» h (Oiiipcstl 
of 111 lit iituu of th d j:y mil imisprudciKe before 17’»0, mil 
j S', ssts i ( dhctioii (t ill 111 si bilks of the lOtli and 17th ni 
tun s rile in wtr li ill < I ilu libr ii) building w is < rei ted by liii-, » 

J 11 '.ittlKixp us« t I lu I Mil ml igiMinnn iimbdand in mil 
s lift hoiks TliL 1 unis I i« I 111 1 iiy it liinity Collcgi f ni I 
lit f Diirlnin ( 11 gc tli blmyit mIii li mss tst'ibbshi 1 1 \ 

111 bird ot Jnin W illiiiut Hu I il i n} m bibs i kII iti ii 
ofbotmi il 1 ks 1 [u itlu I In Ivi bud iim i in 177^» ui I i 
collutnnof I ks i htiugihutl> t tlu S|anish Ilebinins )it 
sHili I l\ till (\ lit IS I Jbiijmim Will u Woicistti toll 
Jjibi ii\ li is < f 1 lit sj iillyibxt I Jt t If to il issical nroln 
It is iN 1 11 b m 1 1 j I ns 

It must 1) ilmitti I thittla Ilu bliiins as i rub bn n ! 
Ixniiisi III un gi it (\lint Ol 1 it Iumcmf then, hu 1 ii 
fcigiisif i\\ ik iimg in n t A1 ut ls7l tlun m is a in Inu il 

coll g bbiuiins 111 itMisn^i e I tl it tin lolbgis inst il f 

in iking 111 r 1> sj uib ]ui(liissti m tin. Mink lid i ol bUi itni 
di nil latliti liust ml ihiir bmittd risour <s aul ristii t tl in 
Bdisoahtisin sj nldpitmut 1 it tli 1 1 i h is n t 1 u 
cam I ut ^ i\ til 1 u^lih iil i ^ I 1 il must 1 1 ik 1 I i 

the 11 ^ bl I n s an 1 1 su 1 to 1 is us till an I i Ih i nt is tl > 

might I 

Tluj history of Uk Univoisity Tdlinry uK^iinluiTlgi ilitis 
fiom the eiiliei juit it tlu Pith centun Imo r iily lists 
of its contents ait piPscrtcil, the fiist cinbia mg .>J Mdiinus 
dating from about 1 IJ), tlu sicoul a shell list, ippirnitly 
of 330 volumes, dia\\n up W the out ^ mg jiroctors m 
147»3 Its hrst gn it In nefaett r w is ilonns ^eott ef 
liotherli ini, mill isliop of "^irk, mIio hkImI in 1170 the 
building in M Inch thclibriry contmiu I until 17)) ITi 
also give more thin JOO looks ainl iii inuscripts to Iho 
libnry, some of wli li still i niim llic libuny iiefivid 
othci bniefai tions, but next i tilth ‘‘s ipjt ired * 1 ut mcin 
Ho John liVilyn wlnn Lo Msitcd ( xmbiidge in 1051 In 
3666 Tolu Is Kustit pu sente I a huni of money to 1 e 
investdl to l)ii> tlu cbiuest in I m< st U'^eful books In 
17P (lorgi I piiscntid tlu lilriry of Bishop Mom, 
v\hieh wis Miy ii(h in enh J ngb h juintcd books, form 
ingover 3(1 000 volumts ( f j imti 1 books and m musini ts 
The funds biq le itlied I > Vn ilb im M i its and Jobu M mistic, 
togcthir ^Mtll tint ot Iiu tat, iiodmo at present about 
£1500 a yt ir Tlu sharp of iinnnsity dues ippiopriatod 
to library pm post s amounts to £ 3()00 a year In idditu ii 
tlu libru) IS cntitlfd to new b ks uiidt i tho (kijiyiight 
Acts llic number of i iiriti d vedura s in the Iibriiy c inn t 
be (\ietly stUeil, as no recent cal ulilion on the Hubject 
exists It li IS bl til vaiiously estimit d at a quarter or half 
a million Thccalenilir st itis it is J()ii,000 Itincliidesa 
fine s rus of rr/fO n(s ]un of tlu classics and of the 
t irly pr iduetii ns of the J n^lish pres 3 be MSS n imber 
t572b in whiih ire ineluded a (onsulciable number of 
adveisina or printed books with MS notes, which foim 
aliiibn' f ituK in the colleition The most fartious of 
the MSS is ill! eehbrated copy of the four go8p<!|hanl 
the Acts of tb ^[ostl(H, which is known as CofJer B( ), 
and which vs i j n nte 1 to tlu iinisi rsity by tliatRcfc rmer 
A citalogii tf the MSS lus been jmblished in I 
vols, 01 Jlic% is no i>rmtfd c italogiio oft the 

books, althmgb tlu citilo^ue is in print, the ac eoss\ums 
being punted and (ut up and uniigcd m volumes 5|lu 
regulations of ih Id my with legird to the lending Mif 
books are very liber il, w many as ten volumes Wjng 
allowed out to one borrow ci at the same time. , 

There wa library at tulu 1 to the I it/wilbiim Mnscnm bequeathed 
tf the uTuviraity in It ff iisi ts of tlu f iitire library of Ijonl^ 

Iit/vMll Min, with tho addiiMii ot an anhaologital libroty bought 




"-"pn the litoiy 


of inuaic, pnutad m 

chiefly French and Fleimw^i^^ol «« 
hooka are not allowed to M taken 
'fhe libiaiy ot Tnnity Colli 
cent hall built by Sir CbristO] 
ami 1918 MS volumes, am 
eliHsics, aud hihliography 
qmsts the possession of a great num 
s 11} ts Amongst tlicso spocial collootion^^U^ 
oi ( Illy (Il uii itic an I espceiilly Shiikespwtl^Jij 
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ta and^tnii- 
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tinotCuiman 

If IK an I ill (»i>lls heenust in 18^3 of 
iinnv ( iilv ]»nnt I ho^ks There arc printi^ ^ 

^inskiit an I (tlm Oiuntal MSS by ])r Akfro8ht'fCQd Professor 
1 dm 1 in 1 of till im tin d)u1 \ by the pnsoht librOtriipii Mr Slukor. 

I he bbiuy is iqiu to illiminbeis of the college^ abd tho prm- 
1 f{ using it IS libcmlly extended tO .properly aooiidtUd 

still nts 

k m cf tlu otluri dl librines rivamFrinitylntho immher of 
1 Is Ilu hi 1 uy ( f ( Ini l s C oibgi ii^cotved ita fust books fiom 
th( t mill ss Cl 10 Cnll g( Libiary included a number of Italian 
anl S} inish |li\s ot lb iml of tho Idtli centuiy left by Oeorgo 
1 lb Id i uv (t ( n})iis riinsti College firtk became not 

alb till ugh th 1 1 pustot b inks and MSS made by Archbishop 
] 111 I in Tl J ih piiiiti l books ate less tkon 6000 m 
mu d I an I th ul hti iisn »vv math ore chiefly in such branches as 
tl I \ h^lit >u til vti m 1} V dud lo eolloetiou of aiff^iont MSS , 

Mill h ittn Ks h lai«. fi mi all p ii ts of Etlibjie «Tb4rtf^apniitiil 
ritil _.iK ( f th s Mss (t n\ilU ami OaiusOoII^T^niary Is ot 
( ii 1 \ f niilitnn V it ih ^itt of tilUgMSS waspiTintoid iq 1849 , 
with 1 1 t i il illu tl ill ns ami a list of the ineunabuU in 1850 
III I mil 1 I ) ks rt l\in,^s (dlige includes the fiiio eolltetiori 
I pi illi ll\ Il I biy lilt lu 1H04 lhoMS9 arc almost wholly 
On III d (111 llv I Cl I 111 iiul Ai due, and n catalogue ot them has 
h II } I lilt I Mi^Uhnc (olhge possesses the cuuoua library* 
f im I 1} I y\ ml b pu itluil by him to tho college, together 
Ml 11 liH c 11 tl ns () [lints iml cliawings ajid of lare British 
[ itiiits It is r miikdk foi its ticasiiicB of populai litdutiuu 
ai I 1 iiglish 1 all 1 1 IS Mill as foi tlu Siottish mauusenpt poitiy 
(11 tl 1 1 > kii I 1 } u I M iitl mil Iho bnokT aro ^pt in Pepys s 

\n a s ml ] nnm 1 1 t as ho arianged {heui Jiimsolf Tho 
lilnry of Id ib us is tlu olicst library la Cambridge, aiul 
] s ss(s a citd no oC sc me 000 or 700 boolts dating fioni 
ms m mIh h }(ai it m is (omjktul It is chiofly theological, 
th ii,^h it [OSS ss(s i X ilinblc ioll(jj.tloft of modem works on 
[. in^y md n itiinl su n ( iml a iiiiKpio oollectlbii of MS music. 

Oimi n s ( 11 p T il I irv c ( nt ims about 30,000 ToluiUcB, mainly in 
llnol „y cl ism s an I S(.miti lituaturc, ami has a printed class- 
(itil m Ilu liliuy ff St Tohn’g Collet is rich in ouily 
[lilt 1 lods, ml [ s ssts i lirge collocQOn of English hw- 
1 1 1 d tl I ts Ot th MsS ami i lie books there is a pnutod eatii 
1 „u 1 )i tliL » til 1 c Ihgc hbiaius see the taJ^lOB. 

J rfe PnUtr Lihnttus — In the year 1850 Ewart Pne 
iiitrodiited tlu' fust Public Librariea ^cl^inio the House 
of (’onirnoiis, anil it liaa Rinco been ailpplenfiented anJ ^'‘*^**^ 
am elided by tho Acts of 18.55, 1866>y 187J| and 1877*. 

Mr Cm irt bad previously tarried thr^tth parliament 
tlu Museums Act of 1845, and small JH^ties had been 
(stiblislud 111 connexion with museumiknndcr that Act 
'it Silfiid ind Waiiington. ThoitUffih 
hi\e est ihlislieJ rate supported librairl^ 

A( ts h IV 0 bc 0 U adopted, now amoun£s^ ' 

SIX, till of tlu si towns being in ScotT 
m Iieland Jt is notir cable that thef^ 
adopted in any of the groat 
kingdoms, excijit in one 



M uiy of our Ingest towns are 
may bo eoiiHideicd to b3 euffideni 
muniiicciit Mitchell bequests Qf 
artiially been opened sixteen 
iTilubitants, twenty in towns''^ 

1 00.000 inhabitants, sixteenif^l 
and (50,000, eleven In towim 
inhabitants, seventeen ih 

20.000 inhabitantSi and 

10.000 inhabitaota 
Taking tlio 



o| towns which 
in which the 
ftt least ninety- 
, and one only 
i' have not been 
of the thtee 
Wtotminster. 
ju}fe. Qlesgow 
[deS fo^^by the 
lel’wbSicb have 
I 

0O«P^' 

n SO.OOO 

d 80,000 

Ww^'KIiPOO »nd 

itf aw 
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wUdi ore with a few exceptions those of the year 1880-^1, 
the number of volumes in stock and of the total issues is 
as follows. In eighty-oiic libraries returning their number 
of x'olumes, there is a total of 1.448,192 volumes in stock ; 
while the total issues for tlic year in seventy-six libraries 
amounted to the enormous number of 9,023,742 volumes. 
Even these figures afford a very inadeciuato idea of the 
service rendered by these institutions in supplying i) 0 i)ular 
reading. They take no account of the visits made to the 
newsrooms which are alnu)Rt invariably connected with 
the libraries, or of the use niadc of the magazines and 
periodicals which lie upon tlie tablps. The free publir 
libraries generally consist of a lending dt*[iartniL*nt, willi a 
reference library wlierever the institution can provide one. 
A very large proportion of the from the lending 

departments consists of fiction, the })tM(‘oiitugc varying 
in different libraries from about fit) to as much as 75 per 
cent, of the whole. It is only in of the wealthier 

institutions, such as those in tiu* great towns of laverpool, 
Manchester, and Birmingham, tlmt the •reference depart- 
ments are so importa'ht as to cliiiu ccaisideration here in 
respect of the intrinsic chaiactcr of tlicir collcclions. Even 
some of the smaller libraries, however, i»rescnt features 
of interest in their collection’ of I* ^:d books, or of books 
illustrating the trade or industry of tin.* district, or the life 
and writings of some grent. mar connect (‘d with or Ihuii 
in the locality. « 

The Salford Free Publie Lil»r«iy was om* n\' tin* lilu’aiit's wliul 
were I'SlaMished uiiJur tUo Mu-.»Mnin \« t <»i ami wasn 

1850 in conn^'xion with im snim and gallcrv at 1V<1 

Park. The buildings are ploasautly silii.Ucd .i. grounds of 40 a<T«s 
in extent The reference library no’v « (iiitam . :!:5, :>()(• Vdlmnes, ami 
lunsides the central lending de|iartim jiis IIh-o- an* tlioe laaiu hi-s in 
different parts of the b(»roagh. Th» irom tlie ponny i.tte u 

about £3300 ; hut this is fouml to 1<.- iii iilr<|u:i(r. 

The Mane, licstcr Free Librnrv uiu tin* In-t t«t l.<> i'‘3t.iMiNln*d uiid< r 
the Act of 1850. A public fiultMMi}tll«in nt m mlv .lIM.OOO d 

to defray the expeiise.s of its estiibli^lmn nt, lonl tin- Ida.ity w.ts 
opened in September 1852. Tlie w<irkiiig <«r this lioiary . 
a succeas from tlie outset. Tin* issues in the first }eiir i\eie in 
the reference departineaU 61,0S0 volumes, imd in the lending 
departments 77,232. The progress mnde siii.e th<*ii may b** 
measured by the number of vnhinu's i‘.>.in'd hi>t y**ar (I88lk whii.li 
amounted to 906,408, and by tlie faet that .six lirnneli Idu-.nn .s li.ue 
been established. Tim rate ]»rodin'«s .tn i.. oiue <if t'l 1,000. Tlio 
refereime library now possesses h Milu.dilr <<tlle(iinn of 65, non 
volumes, chie.lly of standard works. It eeiitains sevend spici.d 
e.olltfctioiis, chielly connected with tin* iinlustiies iind liislory of tin* 
distriel. Tim library of the Kngli.sli t Soemly, of isluili a 

eatalogue has been printed, is de|Kisited In iv. In addition, the 
library possesses a very extensive serii-s of petiodii nls, und n l!ii<.n'r 
collection of })olitical and eoninu reial tnn ts tlmn enn ]iefoun<l miy- 
whore in the country except at the Ihilidi Museum. .\ good 
catalogue was printed in 1861, and .i new iiml extensive index 
has just appearetl. 

The library at Liverpool, which was established under a spe.-i.d 
Act passed in 1852, .is the most successful of nil the free public 
libraries, and is connected with a .spU-mlid museum and art gall.-ry, 
the former formed around the nucleus of the omitliologieal sj»eei- 
mens bequeathed to tho town by the tbirteentb e.irl of herbv. 'fhe 
rapid extension of museum and librarv so«m rendered larger 
premises a necessity. The. late Sir AVilliam Ihown took upon him- 
self the entire cost of the present extensive buildings, wbi- b \\eie 
opened in 1860. In 1880 was oiiened tin' Heton Jbuding-Kooin. 
It is a oircular room 100 feet in diameter, .sni iimiinted by a dome, 
the entire height being 56 feel, it contains .^)0,{)0o volume'., and 
will accommodate over 800 readers. Sini'o A^nil 1881 the 
electric Ijlght has been employed. ITnder tlm read inL^' room is a 
laigp, circular lecture-room nceoinmndi^ng ])ers.ui.s, in wbiih 
lectures are regularly delivered. There is a numerous eidle« tiori 
of local books and pamphlets. The Piiniis eolleclion, eon'^istiiig 
of mails, plana, drawings, portraits, , all having rrbTi ni e 
to tho county of 1janca.ster, is very interesting ami v.iliiable. 'rin* 
iHSuea from tho reference library in "ere 87ib71i’», and uith 
the issues from tlin two lending departments m.-ike the enormous 
^SKf®Rate’of 1,307.1.31. The rate. ])rodui'es an income of ilM.OOo 
annum, of which more than ITiDOO is ex]V‘nded upon tb. 
libraries. An elaborate catalogue of the reference library u is 
published in 1872, and a sunploracnt is now being printed 
lu 1853 Bolton established a library which now has a cii\m!ution 


of over 240,000 volumea. In 1856 librarie«< were fstablisliPd at 
Birkenhead and Shcflitdd. At Birkenhead the r.ate pioduros 
£1.500, and 130,000 voluine.s were lent out last year. AtSheflield, 
whore the rate prodm-es £4750, there are three branelies, and the 
total issues last year were 384,266. The reference libi.ny has tady 
9000 vohiinCM. 

The Acts, after having Iwjcn rejeeted st Birminglmin inhSCeJ, wero 
adopted in 1S60. J^v four bi.inelip.s hu«] been opened in 

addition t4» tie* cpfiti.il n-ti nne** and Ifiiding Iduaiits. llic 
fn»m tU** lfmling<l'‘|'iji tin. Ills bi^t yiirweie tmijOf.O \ iiluim a. Tim 
i-hn‘nc»‘ libiiiry coii'.iMmI «r bu.unu \olijm*‘s. Tim Sbuke- 

Memoiial Libnuy < t».l of abmit 700 (i M.lumis Tln.-ni 
well* also tbc Staiintjiii AV uwi. k-buf coliectioiK of book.s siinl 
MS.S. iind tlui ( 5‘i vft lib bool ■ AIMl.t f M,!i^.ll(.ll-,^Ml•'unf^u1^• 

nntoly d< i.ln»\nl b\ .> I'l. i.ii ,1 o.imi v 1 1 . I sTli. 'I'ln* iiiliMbi^ants 

ot rui miiigbiim liaM- in./ Ii j nbiic 'jniit in npniung tho 

lo.-M-.s tbni sindaiind s.. f;.,- m-, j , -ibj... .md tbi- new central 

i.f«-irn.-»* and IiiidiM'/ libi, lilts .m- ,v|r, till to bi> oj .‘II «'arly 

ill win II il 1 . mill, ij :ili li tlnii tb. i.- will !)»■ ms many 

\‘dmn«*s iJ'iiilv to b( |il ic rd it il,c ji'tinnif liliiivjis tb»ic were 
wb.n tlio t<iiitii't liliiiii\ w.is d. -tll'^ I'd. > 1 , town in I'.ngbiiid is 
so suiTouiidotl witb lie<‘ bl.Tiims m*. Il.iii iiijl-nni 'fbe rate at 
Ilmiiinglmni ]iio<lm cs ov« i iriiHiU. 

Tb‘‘ in-e library at Nottinidiimi (l.*'fl7' I'.is ii Ttl) Imd new 
4|ii.iitci.s toiiiiil bii it 111 111 * 111 w nni \' 1 i*\ I niMiiiL:,^ It Inis two 
I iMiicln-s, and its i ‘-n* .h .hi- .d- nt iMijion 'H,, ]iit. jiioiliiees 

Tbe ]o. id I «‘]ln tiori- in. l!,i!i‘ .» l'.\ioii liii'.n 'I'lu* library 
at f. ceils 1186.8) b IS no li than iw. niv'.in l.i.im .ind logidbiT 
tli. veoiint o\cr Ic'.i, (‘on \oli.rii<-. 'rb* iMiisbi-‘ \.-.i. in addition 
(o the use mndi* of tin* fi mini lit. i.m. lii-jmy, wii 639,613. 'I'liO 
1 ite producis maily At bi-ic. -.t. i tbf-i,- ..nh a liallpdiny 

1 ite, wbicb ].rodu< i \ rdmut i. ‘Uii d li. m-s I.iv.) ^ . ur wi it- 19‘A317. 

At liiadfiud (A( ts fjdoj ti .1 I**;! lb * i it<‘ ].o 'in. < ^ and Ibero 

'Ho live biaiii'bi's with .1 « ii. nl.Hion i.i sob.m.--, I i''^idi'S 

tli.> use Hindi of till' ]i ti I* 1.1 • jili.iiN. A! I Klni nlli (Ai ts mlojited 
ls71.libijn\ opmotl KsTo^tln i ti< iil.it ion \\ 171 '?51 l.ist vi ai ; at 

I l.'fobtlalo - Ai ts idoj.trd 1 " r J Ids, .Ml Al I .!< b j.]at <■ tin li* IS a gooil 
I I olb'i'tliui of loral lifi ral I'll-, and at losliiu a i i-ib-i lion rif wruk.s 
I oil Ibe woolb n Ill'll. uiiMji 1 , 11 '. dill libi.u\ ai Ni\m l*^tll‘. oj.i i . .1 in 
I bus is..ni*d III. Ill its 1* iidii g di j'.iitii i nt>*, in it . limt \i ar, nu 

I b than :i"i/.i;'r, \o]i,mis to .'doiit 1 t.t'Hn i..,ibis A M li'inlid 
I building in < o.u eof ch ctnu. toi.n on nod.-H tli iiliniu' libiai), 

I ddiis di'pai l iio'til Is iMti mb d to (I nt.iiji s ■ » h j-k 6' i iHn T'.on r f all 
1 *•♦ indttid woikn, and ul-o a loiliition oi I'ooN (U.d inin.m-M .jds 

1 n biting to Nia.jistli; and tlir rn'iilnn. lmuiIIv. d’be 

• nte proibici s i. At lln-tnl a town b.l 1 .d lui: .'vi.ib- 

; li>lii'd in bU I by bbd • 1 1 Jo d w oo i .iinl \. II '! • }• ^bittl i w. Hiid 
j tins bfls toinnH tin* nm b i.^ il tl.i i'ollMfl«i. 
j Alt', wl.i n till \ w t lo adojit' li in 1 5. '1 1 i tot' 

j is .iboiit 46,(1(10. Ill, ^^;:^s^^•r• I». .it '1 

iix time biiml.iv At Sonibjoit 'b''/5 Mi 
biiilding calli d atli i lum tor a lii'i.ii \ nd nt 
j ml \i ii wcri' nt'.rr^. 'rii. latc | o.iu , td trr 

\.'liintai V rat.* j-roilm I d i lit 'If on ii ♦.low 

ItNNill bf s« 1 u fimu tills suininaiN ^T.il ii.i n’ 
c..tablisln‘d i.ndi r tl.i A' ts b.ivr ill 1 1n (..•‘i' I'li! ' 

I .H.tly U'fd. d’io-n.uit if tin'-*' li'-ii.t" i' n < i 

I fiiii'/bti lied emigj. of tiiM-e w 1 I u;!' 

I lr.it ion. 

j Among-t till bii;']'sb I.’m h n " tli H Ii 
tliele are lrwtb.it .all t"i'.s’. i i .1 n. i i. 
been toiiinlfd b\ Ihill vn.U s, fli.d !1 I 
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[sCOTLAHa 


in tho Warrington Mn^onm. The Tjoofls library was oatabliahed in 
1768, aiul now lias sr>,000 volumes, ami an inooine of .i'1430. In 
177*2 the Bristtd mu-cuni uml library was forniod, and nninlH?r»vl 
Coleridge, Southov, and Landor jiniong its earlier nienilicrs. It 
now rerkoiii voliiim s, iiml an iikonio of ^€1400 a year. 

Tho Jiiriiiinnhani (old) library was formed in 1771), and its rules 
Wole drawn up by Ih- Priestley, who had already taken an aetive 
sharo in tin* inaiiagcniciit of the lihraiit's at Warrington and 
Lee,ds. Tlie lilu.iry has now 40,00t» to r)0,0o0 volumes, and aii 
income of .i‘160o. Jdany similar instilulions are noticed in the. 
tahbs, while others have given jdaoe to the trade eireiihiling 
Jihi.irie.sand tn Iho libraries eslalili^hed under the Free Ijibraries 
Acts. 

A few modern collegiate lihiaries, finally, claim a summary 
n.*tico. riie lihr.ny »*f th(‘ unu'rj sity »if Ibiiham dates nn]\ ffoni 
I.s;n, and \\.L^ begun by a gil'L of books Imm llisliop Van Mildcrl, 
to whicli (inny oilier donations have since sueeeeibal. 'Hie Roiilli 
collection in-diid'S a luge eolbs'tion of early tracts. Tin* \Vint»r- 
iMiltoin toll'fliai is thiellv elas^ir.il, ainl tlu' .Malthv cDlheiioii 
classical and thfological. The hbiary of the Owens Oolb'ge, Man- ; 
Chester, w.Ls Ibiniedon the eslahlishment of the college in LSnl liya 
gitt of hooks from Mr .lames ilcywood, F. W.S. It has since l»vn 
laigelv increas'd hy doiialnnis and hei|m‘sls, iiiclmling the lihrain-s 
of llishop Li’e, Mr (’ra* e ( \ilvcit, and oilicrs. It has an cmlowim nt 
fund of The library at Stony Iinrsl r’olleg*' bas gradually 

glow II sin.'.* ilie ( stablisbniciit of thi- (ollegn in I7‘.U. Tlicre is a 

i iniiled catalogue (»f bnoks piinlcil before lool. 'I’he WaNliian 
library at St Mark’s (’i»iltge, was estaldisliid by Pwlfp 

Walsli in liaving been pun liascil by him from tin* Mar«■he^.• 

^laiiiii. It has 7t) .MSS. and many i-arly print»‘il hooks. 

Scotland. The iniiicipal library in Seutlnnil is lliat of tlic Facility 
of Advocatea, who in ItWO [ippointed a cuinniiftco id 
thoir nuniber, wlii(‘h reported that “it was litt that, seeing 
if the recusants could be made pay tlicl'* entire money, 
there wold be betwixt three thuusaiid and four thuiisaml 
pounds in cash ; that tho samo bo imployed on the bc^t 
and fynost lawers and idher law Cookes, ronforme to a 
catalogue to bo cundcsconded u[uin by llio Facultio, that 
tho Kauu'ii may bo a fondo fur aii<.* TJiblinihccquo whereto 
many lawers and others iiiiiy leave their books.” Tn IGS*J 
the active carr}iiig unt of the sclicino was committed to 
the Dean of Faculty, Sir (icorge Mackenzio of lliKscliaugli, 
who may bo regarded as tlie founder uf tlie library. In 
IflSd the first librarian was ap[Miintod, and the library 
appears to have made lapid progress, since it appears from 
the treasun‘r’s accounts tint in IfiSfi the b"(iks and furni- 
ture were valued at upwards of I'l 1,U00 Scuts, exclusive 
of donations. In tlic year 1 7ihi, the rnums in the p]xchaijgo 
Stairs, I’arlianiiMit Dlo-c, in wlii^'h tic- liiaary \Na-> ki-pl, 
being nearly de^lroyeil by Ili'*, the t'lllcctiuii was remo\ed 
to the ground floor of the I’.ulianu-nt llou-e, wliere it has 
over since remained. The, lil.iary retains the copyright 
privilege confi-rred upon it in 1700. Tlie niinibcr of 
volumes in the library is niinputi.d tf) amount to •2G.'>,000 ; 
uf the special cullectioin tlie iiiO'-fc im|»ortant rir»i the. 
Asturga Collection of old Sp umh ])ooks, jiurchased by tlio 
faculty in for I’lOt)!); ihe Tlnakelin collection, 

consisting of about 1‘Jbf) volumes ivl iting chiefly to {ho 
hi.'tory and unti'[iiities of the iioitlu'in nations, and 
iiicbiliiig M)iiio laio books on old Sc.ottish po-tiy; the 
Dieiricli ro]],;. tiou of over nKl,O';0 (oTirmri pamjiljlcL. 
anil di--"!’! 'timis, including many of tin* writings of 
Jmlhi'i and M'daiiclitlioii, puicliased for tho Kinall .-nm 
of i''"!) ; arid llio (Jmiibc collection. 

The ticulty ap[ieir early to have turned their attention 
to the collecli in ot MSS , and thi.’. department of flm library 
now nnmbi'i's abmit !>0n0 volumes. .Many of llicm are of 
groat interest and value, e^pe(•i^llly for tlie civil and 
ecclesiastical lil-.tory of Scotland before and after tlie 
Keforrnation. Th'-re are tliiitcen monastic cliartularies 
which escaped th" dc-,tiuction of the religious hoiise.s to 
which they belongs d. d he MSS. i elating to Scottish church 
hi.story include, the collect iorn of Spottiswoode, Woodrow, 
and Calderwood. dTe Wofalrow’ collection consists of 154 
volumc’i, and inclnde.s his correspondence, extending from 


1694 to 1726. Sir Jamos Balfour’s collection and the 
Balcarres papers consist largely of originul state papers, 
and iiicludo many interesting royal letters of tho times of 
James V., Queen Mary, and James VI. The Sibbahl 
papers, numbering over 30 volumes, are largely topogram 
l>hical. The Biddel notebooks, numbering 150 volumes, 
contain collections to illustrate the genealogy of Scottish 
families. There are about one hundred volumes Lf Icelandic 
MSS., purchased in 1825 from Professor Finn Magnusson, 
and some Persian and Sanskrit, with a few classical, 
manuscripts. Tlie departpient has some interesting 
treasures of old poetry, extending to 73 volumes. The 
most important are tho Ikmiiatyiie MS., in 2 vuls. folio, 
written by (Jeorge Baniiatyiic in 1508, and the Auchiiu 
leek MS., a collection of ancient English poetry, named 
after Alexander Boswell of Auchiiileck, who presented it 
in 1774. 

Tho first catalogue of the printed books was coniiiiled in 
1692, ami contains a [ireface by Sir George Maekmizic. 
Anotlicr was prc^iaied uuder the care of Kuddiiiian in 
1712. Tn 1853 the lute Mr ITalkctt cuinnieiiced a 
catalogne, wliicli has been printed in 6 vols. 4 to, with 
a siqiplement, and includes all the printed books in the 
library at the end of ltS71, containing about 260, dOO 
entries. Tt is an illustration of the public spirit with 
which they eoiidiict tlieir library, that tlie whole cost of 
printing tliis extensivo catalogue, “over .£5000, has been 
, borne by the members of the faculty. The library, 

; manoged by a kccpc'r and stall', under a board of six 
curators, is easily ueces.siblc to alt persons engaged in 
literary work, and is fur all uractical purposes tlie public 
consulting library of Scotland. 

The origin of the University Library of Edinburgh is to 
be found in a bcipiest of liis books of theology and law 
made to the town in 1580 by Clement Littlfi, advocate. 
This was two years before the foundation of the university, 
and in 1584 the town council caused the collection to be 
removed to tho college, of which they were the patrons. 
As it was the only lilirary in the town, it continued to grow 
and received many bonefuctious, so that in 1G15 it became 
necessary to erect a library building. Stimulated perliapH 
by the e.xiiniple of Bod ley at Oxford, Dniminoud of 
ilawthornden made a large donation of books, of wliicli he 
printed a catalogue in 1627, and circulated an up[>eiil fm 
;i'-istaiice from others. In 1678 the library n-ci-ived a 
befjue.st of 2000 volunie.s from the Hev. .lames Niiinie. In 
170!^ tlie library boeaine entitled to tlio copy privilegi\ 
which has .siuei' buen eoinmuted fora payment of .l;.575 pe. 
annum. In 18:11 the books were removed to iho present 
libiary buildings, for which a parliamentary grant hud 
been obtained. Tim main library hall (100 feet in length) 
is one of the most s[il(‘iulid a[»artinents in Scotland. Oim 
of the rooms is set a[)art as a memorial to General Beid, 
by wliose benefaction the library has greatly bencfiteil. 
Aimaigst the more recent acen.'^sionshave been the Ilalliw'ell- 
Pliillips Shakespeare cr»lIeetioii, the Laing collection of 
Scottish MSS., the Baillio collection of Oriental MSS. 
(.lome of which are. of great vafuc), and tho Hodgson 
, colh-ction of works on political economy. Tho library now' 
consists of about 140,000 volumes of printed books with 
. 200t) MSS. o 

'Fhe library of tho Writers to Her Majesty’s Signet was 
. i-stablished by tho society in 1755. At first it consisted 
of law books exclusively, but in 1788 they began to colic, ct 
the. best editions uf works in other departmonts of literatiiw*. 
During the librariauship of Maevey Napier (1805* 37) 
I the number of volumes was more than sextupled, and in 
I 1812 the library was removed to tho new hall adjoining 
the Parliament IIouso. In 1834 the n]>])cr hall was 
devoted to the collection. This is a magnificent apartment 
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142 feet long, with a beautiful cupola painted by Stothard. 
The library now contains nearly 70,000 volumes, exclusive 
of pamphlotH, and includes some fine specimens of early 
printing, as well as many other rare and costly works. It 
IS especially rich in county histories and British topography 
and antiquities. A catalogue of tho law books was printed 
ill 1856. Tho late David Laing, who became librarian in 
1837, published tho first volume of a new catalogue in 
1871. Tho second volunio is ncaily completed. The 
books aro lent out to tho Writers and even to strange i> 
recommended by them. This library, like lliat of tlio 
Advocates, is most liberally opened to liti rary iiupiirt rs, 
and has thus ne(]uired a (piasi publi'^ or natiiaial chaiMctia*. 

There are varidus other iin]inrlruil in tvliiihurgli, hut 

no considerable lending library opm I'n ily t.» M)t«ri st of IIm? 

i ieople, and two jittt*ni[>ls which liavu heeii mad'* tc iufrixlm c llu* 
jibraries’ Acts have Imjcii iiii.'.ucct ^slnl. 

The first mention of a hluMiy :it St Aii'licw^ is as c‘ailv 
145fi. The Ihrc.e eolleges wvp* j * .\’d*'l A\!th libraiie^ of tln ir 
own about the time of tlnir Iftiind.itioii Sf Salvstoi’s Idri.'i, 
Bt beonard’s St Mary's T1 •* rinHisily lahi.uy \\a; 

established about 1G12 by King .1 m.i s VI., ari'l in llic. tour-^c of 
till* 18th century tlui college ]il<:.iii» ^ wi re m. iL^.d in it. The lojiy- 
right ])rivileg(*. was commuted in IS'',7. T1 m< coH<*'‘li<m nniuoeis 
90,000 volumes exedusive of pampldi-t with about -’00 M>S., 
cliiclly of local interest. Ab.'Ut . ’-m, id. led \e:iiU'. 

A library is supposed to have - xistt .1 .it u dueo the foun i.i- 

tion of King’s l.’olb'ge. by Ihsli'p KlpliiMstune in 1 lOt. The pie,i nt 
collection eomhincs tin) lihran. ; if Kind's (’..liege and Mari*, lial 
College, now incorporated fn tiic uiii\ » i'nily. The latter had its 
origin in .i eollccti«»n of boeki toiMifl bv 1 he to\Mi aiithoiitit 4 at 
tbo time of tho Keformatioii, and f. i -.me tim kept in <>iu' .»i’ the 
churches. The lihraiy lias ui ulii -'l hy flie Melvin beipj. 
chiefly of classical hooks, and tlio,eol' If. ud* i-ou micI Wilson, an. I 
contains some, very valuable Imok ». '1 he ;«i m i il lihiary i « lo. .d* «l 

in Old Ahoixlemi, whilo tiie medie.il .md 1 iw Inioks aie in the >b w 
Town. Tho lihtary has a grant, in In .i ..f the e.,j,v piixileg,-, of 
£IV20. The library of tlio univeisiiy of (Ih-gow d.itM Irom the 
].5th century, and numbers (Jei.rge r.u. li.uiaii and many otlur 
distinguisluMl men amongst, its eaily benef e tor;. A ( l.isMiie.l 
subject'CalalogUo is in ])rogress. 'I’be aimu.d a'-n sMims aie ab.eil. 
1500, ainl tho (’oinmutation-grant T7"7. (’onne.*ie.l with lb- 
university, whicli is Ini.stcc for tie* juibh, , i*. the hbi uv tlie 
Hunterian Museum, formed by the emiin ut aintomist Hr \\ illi \'\\ 
Hunter. U is a eollection of eje.il l.ihbiigMjbieil intepst, a-, ii 
is rich in MSS. and in linespe, ,ni. us oi‘ ihe e.nlv piiriting, esp.-.-i- 
ully in (Ireek and Latin ela.e.ies. 'rh - pm !. .1 bu.iksTmmlMr .ibout 
13,000 volumes, and the MSS. sumeiioiM. tm, s. Ail th.'Sintli b 
university libraric.s lend book.s lo st'ih.-m, on d. [»odt of tl, to 
grailuatos, tor an annual subsei ij.tiou of hill’ a guin- .a, an. I |.» 
persons «‘ng.igcil in liter.iry ie.-se.'U‘< h, I'V |.i nm eiou of the senitin. 

riio Mitelicll Libr.iry at (il.is'_co\\ huh I nr to b.- liie riio-t lui- 
])ortant public library ont.^ide K.Iinl-M -jn It feunded I y • 
muuiriccnt bcipiesl of i;7o,U00 I'l-'Mi I'e 1 .1.' Mr Stephen Mit' lulb 
The library Wfi.s opened in IS77, iu l.mpoi.ny pi’emi''-’s, and 
alicady coiitain.s over 130 , OOi) volunu ’. It in* hid' s :i .s|.oei.tl eolb e- 
lion of Seotlisii jmetry called “ riu- I’oei 7 J oiiier,” aiul a «ori..*tioi 
of r,hisee\v literature, iiiebiding eai ly sp- . ini. u.. of (lla.'UMV printing 
The library is open to all persons o\ei hint. . ii n e.iis of a;:.-, amlthe 
11 umhor of readers during the lirst thiee \eiis in whieh tlu» Iihriry 
has heeil openod is believed to be vilhoui }'i'-ceilenl. ’I’lie numb.-r 
of voluriie.s issued in I.S80 was ;5!M),7.'i*b 
The Krigllsh fabraries Act. of was I'xleii.led to Seotlaml iu 
ISM, and the lirst. town to ]ini il. inl.> op. laiu.n wms Aiidiie, in 
IS.'iU. The l.irge.st of till*, libraries w hi- h Inve b.-en opi ned umlei' 
tile. Acts is at Ihindce, which poss. -i volumes, with a 

ciivnliitioii of 252,314. 'fhe rate juoduei^. Alih.mgh the 

Vcsouri’cs of tho other towns in wliiili lh • A' ts ii.iv«* .so fai been 
adopted do not enablo them to riv.'il the laiger Knglish town*’, 
tho results aro ju’oportionalely ipiile as '^ati■^fa(•toly. The turn- 
over of their .stock of hooks is geimrally l.U'U’, nud the n-iding done 
appears to U) III oro .solid and serious til. in in Knglaml. The pc r- 
eeiihigc of lictioii issued i.s at least 10 or 15 per cent, hclow' the 
average rate iu tho Kiiglisli free lihiaiii .s. 

Irclauil. Tho establishment of tho library of 'rrinity (^»llogo, 
Dublin, i« contemporaneous with that of tho Bodloian at. 
Oxford, ami it is an interesting (tiriMim.stanco that, wlien 
Challonor and Usshor (afterwards tho archbishop) were in 
London purchaaing books to form tho library, they met 
Bodley thero, and entered into friendly intercourse and 
co-gparatiou with biip to procure the choicest and best 


lxMik«?. The commiflRion wa.s given to UhsIut and 
Challonor as tru.steo.s of tho singular donation whiih laid 
the hmndation of tho library. In tho year l<101 tho 
English army determined to commemorate their vietnry 
over the Spanish tmnp.s at. Kinsalo by some poiinaimyt 
monnrnont. Accortlingly they subscril)c<l the sum of 

.£11^00 to establish a. library in tho university of Dublin. 
For LK.sIi(‘r’.s own onlli iimn, ennsi.Nting of 10,0011 volninc.s 
and mail} v.ilimblo MSS., tin* eolhgc w.is also indebted to 
military generosity. On hi.- d- atli in lOoo tin* olticers and 
soldiers nt (he Kimdish aiM!\ tli< n in Ireland purchased the 
whole (ol lection for ')•''» with tlie ih sign of [irescnt- 

ing it. to tin* college. ('niiiwill, Imwevn*, interfered, 
j alleging that. In* pnipeoil fi.imd anew enllegtg where 
tho biioks Iiligbt. Iilele e. n \ ; 1 1 1 lit 1 V be, j.r'*--. rvei I, They 
were rlr [.i . atcl tin nfere in Diibim f'.istle, and the eollogc 
old} o)>taiti'.-d tliein alter the lle.'toratiuFi. In l()7d Sir 
j .leronie Ale\M!i«lcr leir hi.s l.iw* b..eks v \aliiablo 

MSS. to the col In I7Lb; | ir I'.dr-u-, 'jirhbi.-hop of 

(‘a'^lnd, ]m.! jiiiTitle d ovt r bMXi vnliii'n. ^ fi, i]ie library , and 
ten years I. iti I i)r (dHut '...rve tlic liiaaiy eciily 
\ oliiine.s w hicli he h.ul hlii -rlt i.nlleit'd uml :i 1 1 ,iiige<.l. In 
17 tl the libiMi y n eiivi .1 .iNai'nbl •iti.iiel MSS. as 
. a ]MMpu*-<t fruin I )r Ste.ji'.. . fn 1.'('2 ti.-*M)!l .■♦i..!i fonii(‘<, 

1 by the p*‘n>ioiiary b.i::' 1, whieh li id I'lnoMil to 

i England on the, Fimi h iiw of |(..l! md, \va> acijeired 
for It. eniiNi^t-d of fi\fr v-lintic.s. tn 

; ISO.*) Mr t^hiin beijinath.d a < hoii e e"lli > tinii of (•]a.'-.''ieal 
i ami Italian books. 'Hu ro have bi . n n. .my other Mii.dh r 
doimti.uis, in addition to which ll.', libiarv is l•o)|tinllal]y 
increased by the books reecised under the Coj.yiitilit Act. 

. T'lie lilirary mov (*oiitaiii- I voleim ^ and L^SDMSS., 
: and abtuit 3i)UU \o]njne^ aiu aihle.] .\ii y m.h*. 'riu le i.s 
no peMnaiieiit, endow ni.;nt, and pno h.i.-i aie m.ulo by 
. 'rranls fiom the l'«).ihl. TIi** wh'dn lolhitieiis j.re cordaiip’d 
in one bnihliiu*, erocli-d in I7.‘bJ. convict m- ..f i Ight tonin'^. 
The gnat libraiy hall is a nmenili'*' nt .iporn;. ni nver 21)1) 
feet long. A new leading i coin w is oi..‘re.] m l-'^IS. A 
e.it ilo-iue of the books aeipiircd b* [..)•* 1^72 i- low* in 

c‘onr^o et piinting. 'I'liere i’. m* piinn-.i i .^ill.llIe of tlie 
MSS. ( Jr uln.ites of Dublin t ivii ol, .tiul (‘ lOibi idee are 
admitted to lead j-erinam ni ly, .iml temp admi-*':* n m 
annfod by the b.iaid t.) an}' lit p- i iK - i['plic:i 

tiiiii. r.ooks and Nl-S.S. m * hut ’.-ba 'peci.il 

ii-'-a! itieiis. .V lending libi-ai v i I il ti'-hed to 

iii.dve j.iiiN i'-ii'ii for lie* n ’e'- "I tic 
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librarian, tho publication of Irish MSS. in the library was begun 
in 1870, and has since continued. The library of King’s Inns was 
founded, pursuaut to a bequest of books and fegal MSS. under the 
.will of^Mr Justice Robinson in 1787, to form the nucleus of a 
library' Vor law stiide.nU It is partly supported from the funds 
of the htMu lu rs, hut partly also by a treasury grant of £433, 6a. 8d. 
in li<ii of the copy piivilege. No luH»ks an* lent out, siiid the 
use of tlic lihrnry IS <'ontiiii*d to students and Imrristers; so that 
th»‘ pul'hc has Tu> advantage in return for the annual eonlribulioii 
of |»nhlie nionHy. 

Theie is no library in T>nblin corresponding in extent and ]inhlio 
auTssilMlity to the Ihitisli Musc'uin in Londmi, or tlie AdviJeati-s’ 
Lihr.iiy in Kdinhnrgh. Ahoiit it was prtqwimMl In supply the 
deliciencyby cofiihining the lihr.iries nf tlie thihhn Soriety and tlio 
liish Ai'adi'iny, both of wliicli hail long reci ived grants of public 
money, togflln-r with the rolli-i tion of \n‘hliishoii Maisli. Ae< onl- 
ingly in l sr» t an Act nf Pailiaintuit was p.issid “ for tho l•staldKh- 
iiuMit of a inlionil giller} and for the care of ii pnldio libra it in 
Dublin.'’ 'i'hc s. brine thus aiithori/ed has never neeii cairied out. 
In lS77, lioweViT, till* National lahraiy of Ireland was estahliMhcd 
ill the apaitinents of Lfiii'-ter Hohm*. Tin* library Is undor the 
Scieiii '* and Ait nejnitinent (d’ South Ki naington, and i-. ^iipri- 
inti’iided hv a body nt t\\rl\T trustees in Dublin. For the la^t two 
yeaiN it ha.s reieived an annual vole ol t'U*00 from parliament lor 
the pur.'ha^e of hooks. As ulrendy mentioned, the hooks of the 
Koval Dublin Society havelicen transterred to it. It is lively open 
to the public on a re.s|iert:ilile introdiietioii, and is nineli useiL 

The pnl'lie library of Armagh was rounded by Lord Friiiiale 
Kobiiisoii in 177<i. who gave a eoiisiderahle number of books and an 
endowment. The liooks are lively available, eitlier on the spot, 
or by loan on ileposit of ilouhle the value of the work ajqdied 
for. At Belfast the t^iiieen's (olh‘)/e liihrary has about -m.oijO 
volumes, with a .siie.-ial eollection ot books on the languages and 
literatim s of the Fast. The lilmiry of the (,|m- m’s College, (’oik, 
rontain.s about viduiiies, lijou of the most valuable of whiidi 

have been ]tr(“«’ented by Mr C’lawfoid. Tho library is ea.-ilv ae- 
eessible to lituaiy inquirers, and is much used by sirangti>. Tin* 
library of Maynooth (.'ollege is ehietlv theologieal, and emitains 
the colh cliDiis heijni'illied by the lak ; -esidei.*, Moiisi jnor Hilssell. 
There aie about 4o,oo0 Mduines and a few Ms.'s. 

Diimhilk is at j-re'^i-nt the. mly towm that has a library under the 
Public Libruiies A* N, whieh weu* adupti'd tluro in 1856. Tho 
rate proeluees only about £S0. 

Frtinrp. 

French librarip.s (other than tliose in private nands) 
belong either to the state, to the departments, to the 
communes, or to learned societie.s, educational establish- 
ments, ainl other public institutions ; the libraries of 
judicial or administrative bodies are not considered to be 
owned by them, but to bo .state property. Besides the 
unrivalled library accommodation of the cai>itrd, France 
possesses a remarkable a.sse.mblage of provincial libraiios. 
The communal and school libraries also form htriking 
features of the Frencli free library system. 

Five and twenty years ago (.see Tahlrnn sfaflsfirfio' Jph 
hihhnfhr'ptrs 1857) there were in the dcpirt- 

nioiits,---cxclu.>ive of those not literally free, and of all 
Parisian libraries, — 340public librarie.scontaiijing3,734,2GO 
vul limes and 44,43G MSS. In 1857 there were only 32 
pnoiiifial libraries which owned more than 30,000 volumca 
each ; tli* ic firo now 5 4 which are of that extent and 
ufiwrirrb.^ In Paris there are now IG containing over 
.3(1 , <100 voluia^'S each. 

Lihrnri^^ hf Pthh . — The Biblioth^que Nationale bstill 
tin- iin.-t C‘\t‘ ii-ive library in the world) lias had an advan- 
tage over ill oiljfik ill the lengtli of time during which its 
conterii- havt* lemi ar cumulating, and in the great zeal 
shnwn for it by .^fveral kings and other eminent men. 
Kntlnisia'lic \m iters find tlie original of this library in 
the MS. culli ctlt.ri , of Charlemagne and Charle.s the 
Bald, but tlioM3 \v» M* di^por^od ill fomve of time, and the 
few pn-ciou.s n-liiv of thern which tho national libraiy 
now Ijiino bfM-Ti acquired at a much later dale. 

(Jf the library ^^lliclI St Louis formed in the 13th century 

111 i\ fjvr^ittnnn utr v i... iif»l Hi > obtain inalvnul.** 

I iiKio ofn|.h;|fi l»u1 the. omiiUh havo ot yi Ijceu iiiude 

p-l’r. 


(in imitation of what he had seen in the East) nothing has 
fallen into the possession of the Biblioth^ue National 
but much has remained of the royal collections mado by 
kings of the later dynasties. The real foundation of the 
institution (formerly known as the Bibliothfeque du Roi) 
may be said to date from the reign of King John, the 
Black Prince^a captive, who had a considerable taste for 
book.s, and bequeathed his royal library” of MSS. to his 
successor Charles V. Charles Y. organized his library in 
a very effoctivo manner, removing it from tho Palais de la 
Cite to tho Tjouvre, whore-it was arranged on desks ip a 
large hall of three storii s, and placed under the manage- 
ment nf the fust librarian and cataloguer, Claude Mallet, 
the king s valet-de-chambre. Ilia* catalogue was a mere 
shelf-list, lutitled Inventaire des Livres du Roy nosire 
Sf’ltpK Hr esiana au chastd du Loum ; it is still extant, as 
well as thii further inventories made by Jean Blanchet in 
1380, and by Jean lo41egne in 1411 and 1424. Charles 
V. was v(‘Ty liberal in his patronage of literature, and many 
of tho early uioiumeni.s of the French language are due to 
his having employed Nicholas Ore.sme, Raoul do Presle, 
and other scholans to make translations from ancient 
texts. Charle.s \T. added some hundreds of MSS. to the 
royal library, which, however, was sold to the regent, duke 
of Bedford, after a vfiliiation had been established by tho 
iiiveulory of 1424. The regent transferred it to England, 
and it wa.s iinally dispensed at his^death in 1435. Charles 
VII. and Loui.s XI. did little to repair tho loss of the 
precious Louvre library, but the news of the invention 
of ]>rinting .scrveil as a stimulus to tho creation of another 
one, of whi(‘h the first libmrian was T/aurent Paulmier. 
The famous niiniaturi.st Jean Foiicqiiet of Tours yi^as named 
tho king’s inliiininciir^ and although Louis XI, neglected 
to avaif him.self of many precious opportunities that 
occurred in his reign, still the new library developed 
gradually with the hiJp of confiscation, Charles VIII, 
cnriclied it with many fine MSS, executed by bis order, 
and al.so with ino.st of the books that had formed thqJibrary 
of the king.s of Aragon, .seized by him at Naplea,i^^oui8 

XII. , rm coming to the throne, incorporated the BibUoth^que 
du Koi witli the fine Orleans library at Blois, whieh he had 
inherited. The lilois library, thu.s augmented, and further 
enriched by plunder from the palaces of Pavia, and by the 
purcliase of the famous fJruthuyse collection, was described 
at the time as one of the four marvels of France. Francis 
L removed it to Fontainebleau in 1 534, enlarged by the 
addition of hi.s private library. He was the first to set the 
fashion of fine artistic bindings, which was still more 

. cultivated by Henry TL, and w'liich has never died out in 
1 Fiance. During tho librarianship of Amyot (the translator 
of Plutarch) the library w^as transferred from Fontainebleau 
to Paris, not without the lo.s.s of several books coveted by 
]»owerful thieves. Henry IV. removed it to the College de 
(.’lermoiit, but in 1004 another change was made, and in 
IG22 it was in.stalled in tho Rue de la Harpe. Under tho 
librarian.ship of J. A. de Thou it acquired the library of 
CntluTino deJ Medici, and the glorious Bible of Charles tho 
Bald. In 1G17 a (Iccrce was passed that two copies of 
every new publication should bo deposited in the library, 
but tills was not rigidly enforced till Louis XIV.'s time, 

I Tlie first catalogue w^otthy of tho name was finished in 
; 1022, and contains a description of some 6000 volumes, 
' chiefly MSS. Many additions were mado during Louis 

XII I. ’s rcigii, notably that of the Dupuy collection, but a 
i iK'w era dawned for tho Bibliothique du Roi under the 
* patronage of Louis XIV. The enlightened activity of 

Colbert, one of the greatest of collectors, so enriched the 
library that it became necessary for went of space to make 
another removal. It was therefore in 1866 installed in the 
Rue Vivien (now Vivienne) not far from its present habitat. 
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The departments of engravings and medals were now | 
created, and before long rose to nearly 0 (]ual importance 
with that of books. Marolles's prints, Foucquetfs books, 
and many from the Mazarin library were added to the 
collection, and, in short, the Bibiioth6que du Itoi had its 
future pre-eminence undoubtedly secured. Nic. Clement 
made a catalogue in 1684 according to an arrangement 
which has been followed ever since (that is, in twenty-three 
classes, each one designated by a letter of the alphabet), 
with an alphabetical index to it. After Colbert’s death 
Louvois emulated his predecessor’s labours, and ernidoycd 
Mabillon, Thevonot, and others to procure fresh accicssLons * 
from all parts of the world. A new catalogue was com- 
piled in 1688 in eight volumes by several distinguished 
scholars. The Abb6 Louvois, the minister’s son, became 
head of the library in 1691, and opened it to all students 
— a privilege which although soon witlidrawn was after- 
wards restored. Towards the eiuU of Louis XlV.’s reign 
it contained over 70,000 volumes. Under the manage- 
ment of the Abb6 Bignon numen is additions were made : 
, in all departments, and the library was removed to its 
present homo in the Ituo Ibclielieu. Among tlio more | 
important acquisitions were 6000 MSS. fn»m the private 
library of the Colbert family, bishop lliiet’s forfeited 
collection, and a large number oi Oriental books im])orted 
by missionaries from the furtinM- East, and by special 
agents from the Levant! Betwi'cn 1739 and 1753 a cata- 
logue in eleven volumes was printed, which enableil the 
administration to discover and to s»‘ll its diqdK ales. In 
Louis XVT.’h reign the sale of the lya Valliere libraiy 
furnished a valuable increase liuth in MSS. and printed 
books. A few years before the devolution broke out the 
latter department contained over 300,000 volumes and 
opuscules. The Revolution was .serviceable to the library, 
now called the Biblioth^que Natitmale, by incrca.sing it 
with the forfeited collections of tlie fml;/i\Sy as well as 
of the suppressed religioms cummunities. in the mid.^t 
of the difficulties of placing, and cataloguing tlic.-o i 
numerous acquisitions, the nunui of Van Tract appe.irs as 
an administrator <)f the tir.4 mder, Napoleon incrca.^cd 
the aniuunt of the Coveriiinent grant ; and by the strict 
enforcement of the law coiiccining m w iiublieatiuiis, as 
well as by the acquisition of .sevraal s|M.Tial collections, 
the Biblioth^quo imnle cmisidcralile jirogivs-s during his 
reign towards realizing his idea tli.it it should bo univeival 
in character. At the begimiiug of this century the 
recorded numbers wwo 1250, UOU i)riiited volumes, 83,t)00 
MSS., and 1,500,000 eiigraviiig.^. Alter Napoleon's 
downfall the MSS. which he luul translcrred from Berlin, 
Hanover, Florence, Venice, Uome, the Hague, ami other 
places had to be returned to their proper owners. The 
MacCarthy sale in 1817 brought a rich store of MSS. and 
incunabula. From that time onwards to the prcMiit, 
under the enlightened administratis ai of MM. Taschercau 
and Delisle, the acce.ssions have been veiy extensive. 


which is proenrahle without difficulty. Thi^, 
ing-room for students was built in 1868, and all’urds urcojinuoii a inn 
for 34*1 readers. There jii«; but lew honks of riTereiice, and i-j.kIims 
are only allowed live hook*? a day. Tho aSW//^; jmbfh^uc rontMiiis 
40,000 which are fni-ly available to tlie piddic. l^lajm fu.- 

now iiiidiT couaideratioii fur uii cTilargeincnt rd' the Hildiotln ijUf, 
and a .siiiaol 3,700,000 fr.m. s is to Im* (b*vot(‘d to th.at ^ 

I lie Hi 1 >linlli^(|ue N uot possess a gciiinil <at.ilo;ru.- 
at till* disposal of n-udi rs ; tie* MS. «-:it;ilo;;iies of the \.iiioiis 
of tli« ]>riiiteil .in- foj- r»|lii'i;il use oillv. Hi'.sidestll'''- 

old e:it:i]o»ue of 1 73!i- ad, lli» P' is tie* \ ny e) ibor.it e 
/ 77 i>Yo;7vw//T Z/v/ ///•/; 7'.*, 11 \f»b llo), vith a lithogiaidied 

Mipob Iiirnt ; tlie Iijde\cs \\i!l ,ipp..ii -ImilJ-,. Tin* tllild Voluiilt* 
ul the i.iituhufuc fits Scinii'f , M,' s i , O'Ca III the [iies.s, ami that 

devoted to 1 m I " lish liistnn is in .ij Iv i.jii-.b. (I m inaniisi ripl Tin 
yelluiii l.ook, have 1,. . 1 , , 1 . .dIm.] I.y V,,ji Pia, t ‘.^3, 6 Vnli,. 

8 vo, and .siippleiiieiit, l‘'7/i. 'I'ii- .M>S. .ii,- iijCi' li betno' ]trovidcd 
lor. Jhc piJiih-d iAtalo;;iii , <4 Ih* .i i uiimif iji it h llut ofAliicet 
Melol, 17*i'.i-*lJ, 1 t iliii, ( «)iil iiiMf-d ill .1 \. iv I'V t).(' 

Ejtrftih tha ,ht lUf.l. ,h. //„, 17.7 'J'l,.* wnvk id M. 

Paulin IVjijs, A .s .lAs'.v /. /, f, ,r' tf i-lU tin 

itlUmauih, HtUfluis, tf , y, / 'l-.;o t-, 7 m.Is, .syot, is 

wrll known. ( al.ilu-4111 s of i!), h ili.m. S|,.ii. ii! I'.rluotii, J’ali, 
San-kiit, Ktliiopi.in. aii-H 1 11,. M.ss l -s.',.; .. .n'. d ’.tween 

1807 Jind 1844 . iheln^j lud .ri.l \ .iiii.n' m p.* .i| m \\k\\ ('afii- 

/or/Ui’ . 1 / 8 'y. bWnnt.ni b. , 11 piiiiP- i, n.-i t,.,.. v..]..ni.s .d tin*. 

Jnrniffdj'r of M. 1). lisb, |:m. j.,iT, h 
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ill- nu’ibiila . 11.1 tbi'il"-jy, ii.< \\ \ 1 w ,.t I’l-.t. st.uit 

diMiK-, .till u .ilmii.illv '.1 I'.-'l !\ «»\.i 1 . it I’ -The 

Uibli.'lhnpi.. .''.imti* ,\.i> |. 1 li !■ 1 IMI . 1 ? ilir .ililn-y 

'd‘ that 11 mie, hv 1 ’.•iidiiial r?:ii).;.'is U. I,i I.’.' i • ! a. , ' I. Other 
^ |»« !soii> .ilso w.i\, hi.'*K-. 'iijd ill 1 1.'- h M . t V I ^ > h i\ •* ' .III* 

, t iitc’d *Jo,UU 0 pi iiili .1 .lij'l t'-'i M>.'> 1 : iri-'i' M Lo 

4 \ 1 Um bt vp;. llll*'d hi. . vlhs 1 l\ 111, .Mid IM ll ' ‘ ' I, '“'I'll of 

lilt -.ini«* Yi u .III .inii.'Uim-iufnt .ipiMMi . .j [] i[ ; 1 . w.mid 

. Ill op. II til -t mli iil dui iji ' I ' 1 ’ tin i.wir . . • • 1 . . I om-, 1 )ui 

d Oili-aii., ihi Mil of tl.' li-uV’lJl. t'"ib i.j. !.■ .. uid Hi 

1 7 .'iO tb. hbi II V w I . I M.isi !i 1 'bl y I 111 . i .^i il ’ \ . 1 1 1 .1 i.pi m d 

to the pu*'h. Ill iri."*,.!!"! it till* lllil.' I't I h j.’-Mii’.li":- 1 h.-iM W 10 
.’’'Udf’O piiiii.-il Iiid •JDun iJ'i ■!. l-.’.u.UP'i 

\olimn s .tiid ‘J-'k* ' .M^S '1 be ii.'i I ■ P “i< :i in de' i’. 

.in.l P uiu* b iie.pi' 111 * il, I'-j.i'i I ijl\ 1 .\ -ijiil'i:'" lie- libniyton- 

tai'K- i Moo.l . i.lli .•liMii nt in. ana'ii.! I, ..i .ip ol in- h iiAM- liein 

' thvi’iibi 1 by lUb'lui, ^ nu.ebcr .'t 1 ■ ltd :ii -iid Spimdi 
i I’hloTneh*-., i.!ila\'i\ eoiM| 1 - t'* .! piio-.i!- <1 tp.inlhe I 7 th 

' ii'Illlin l'» tb'* I iMp'ie. Til' i’ld.'ili.M I .pii- .!e 1 1 iii\ii-il.“ pii* ll.i 

; .S.u ln.lilie I W P loiO.i 1 ]\ 1 '■t 11 . o d t • • ! I '' ‘d I l.e im Hlbi t ^ ol t lu* 


The official estimate of tho iiuinberof volumes in the Ih'pfuivuit 'it 
dcs Ivipnm6s now reaches the exlraonlinaiy total of about ‘d,29u,0tK), I 
but the contents have not been aetually counted since 17U1, ami .is 
the above enumerates ]iicees ot wliich niany aie included in oin* 
volume, perhaps soniethiiig like 1,8‘J7,0 im) i.s nearer the proper 
nuinber. The annual nddition.s are alauit iri,()ou. The rt'.st ; ir p*Mii- 
sistiug of articled of the higlicst iinprut mce) t \lciid.’. to more than 
50,001) volumed. The collection of hiM.kson Ticnchlnhtory in ili* ll 
an enormous library, amounting to 440,0^*0 volnim*^ The ina]>s ami I 
chart9, said to number 300,000, aic im. hided m thia de[iuitmciit. 
Tho des MSS, coimnchoiuloil, in lS7d, yi,7uu volumes 

The J) 6 part 0 m 7 U das plJb.sL•^.std, in 1S73, 1 43,030 ^•oin^. 

medals, engraved stones, &c., and since that dale has acquired ' 
many important acceHsions. More than 2,200,000 engravings are 
hi the jD^ri&/n 0 n 4 d$f EBtampes^ where 20,000 pieces are annually 
received under the copyright law. Tho annual vote for purchases 
mid binding is 200,000 francs. 

/ .Admittuioe to the SaUe djt Travail is obtained by a hulUtm 


ti\e la- idti> - «'l r ii>. I'Ol lie pul.ii.* hi l'ri*!i Iimi-In .nlnultnl 
duiiny 1 he ] i-'t tbnl\ S'-.u- Tie* IhbliMtle .-m *b' T 1 ii' \u ni b.nimj 
hrt 11 phiJi.l«'h''l diinieJ t!i>- leMil'inMi), tin* old Invn Mm.'Iv V i- 
I i.in-I'i lit <1 Im i!. I’l M. ' lii- mlu-i . .lie eiii'.P<i inp-o*! * 
iiieml.it ;• 11 (w 1 .’- 'i hi'* t'N- i\. iMMiithsi i.f iii\ 1 , 1 . M.' 1 ■' Tl.e 
Ihbiltttln .pli -1 1 I \ 111 iM'iiidt.d in iht iMli et lit’M \ ,.il Im- '.Iiid 
at ihi III!.' Ml Hi,- i:. \.-bili"’i, w I . de ti-.\. d in 1 ■ , J. 1 . ’ • ^ .-.i:i. ■ 
been I'lillH 1 . i • • ' ' - b 'i ni lb'- I ImImI Tji ni\ .I'n t . v k , '• ! i - i . 

til'* hl’t'O o I » ' *M'i "I t In . il \ . nid ' Miiipi I hi ’i 1 . o ' I” I. \ . i:, - i, ■ , 

Mt I'Mi.k- tiid 1" nti'i , mtiiely rrbiiniM : , [] ' m, -, -m’ 

de.'ilpti-’li pjl”». The I.th'-l pllbh I'biiiM- " i- i ti.c 

authontvi'l tI mini.dei "I ) abli' ii;t.t iiii 1 i.: 'b ■ I'.’ mlb-.pi-J 
de la Vilb 1*^ under th«- .''intiol ul tlie pi i ! e Tl.e 

I muiiu ii-al libianws in Pans/iia ‘hi in niimii' i, v\ tii 7'‘.- '. 'lumctf ; 

then* aie be^idrs 440 school hbinnes, with ’ c' 

Ofothti librnrii-.s in Palis, not iiicimb d in « t id it.-., wu ni.iy 
name iho BiMiotU^ue de la Pn^f* - tun* d^ P i.i- -.omm volunii's 
with curious MSS. iclatiic.; lu iL.- i.C’.Mlution^, Ihbliotlu'ipie du 
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Tribunal do premiiVo instance (28,000 volumes), llibliothenuo de 
rfeole Polytfcliiiiqm' (30,000 volumes), llibHot]in|ue de Flvolo 
Noniialo (20.000 voliiiiirs, ^vliich acijnireJ tlio liluaiy of 
Cuviof in 1S:3:J), ItibliotbiMjUc dca InvaliOcs (28,000 volumes, :i 
uood collfcli'Mi on liisloiy ami inilitiirv jiHairs), llibliotluMpu* tb‘ 
ifioolo Nation, ilcMies IJeaiix Ails (15,000 volinm-s, 12,000 dl-iiwiii*;^. 
1^^1,000 :iml Uiblinllifijiu- lUi C'oiisvrvatoin* 

do ]!ilusii[Uc' (30,000 vuliimos, niio of tlu* limsl oolloolioiis of musio.il 
liti-ratin'o in the \vi»jM), riil»lioflirnuo dos Aroliives N.'itnnialos 
(foumhtl I’V llinon in 1808, rontaiiiiii;^^ 2,'»,O0o \i.»lumoson 
flMpln, Iii^ioiy, ami juns|ii mli-ii'r, tins is llio nrord uHiir i»l 
I'r.iiioo, tlio jiio)iivc-s :iro w-iy r\toiisi\r), l)il>liotliee|uo dii I.iixoni- 
(2 o,0oO lliblioi Iioiiiir tin Lycoo Louis b* (iiaml 

(.;o,itoo \oliiim’-', lU)»lioilinjno dn Ministnv do Vliileiieur (l7,ono 
voliiim*'., im-lmlin^' I'ni'i.^iiin .iiid ]no\im i.il liisloiyuiitl doounionN). 

rn\sidi‘s the v.uioiis I'olli'etioiis bi'loiiL,dn’: tolraniod nud sfirntiiie 
sooioius, odno itimi il instil nlioii>, nml oilier bodios, outside 
over 21;i Tii’mli ]iio\ iin i.d towns j.dssi ss jmldie Ubrarios, wlmli 
laii^M ill iiiiiidx r lit \i)’iiiiiirs lioiii 2i'O0 or ;ji)00 to U*0,ooo, a*, at 
I>ordi‘.uix. Most of them weie Iminded .it the end of the Koi m* ii.e 
be^dniiiii;_j of liie jiieM-iit etiitiiiy, luit ^0Im'ale eailier. Tlie lil'i.tn 
at Lyiiiis u.Ls< il'.'ished by rMueisl. in 1530, tliut al N.mtesd.iti 
from 15S8, La L'hIi.-H.- fhiniUInJ, Abbe\ille, lleNinynii, jimlTi*»\'‘s 
from the latter pot «'f ili.- Mine eentnry, and Oileaiis Ironi the 
begiiiniiii; of the 17lh i*eiitiii y. The lar^e luajority 'weie loiniel 
by coniiseatioii at the time of tin- lU \oliition. In Febinaix llOO 
the Assemblee Nalimi ih- .ibnli^ln d the dilVeient 1* hgious einninuni- 
ties, .ludiu •Septeinl^ r of the .sime \e ir tin* piovim ial tiibnn.ilsaml 
jiarbameiits met with llie same lati-. 'file bnoks paid to nnmbi i 
10 or 12 milliunst ot tin sf «’<'! pmatioiis wei.- deehih d n.ili*'n il pM- 
]»elty, a coMiiJiillei* w.is appniiilid to eoiisid'-r what slionhl b. il.Mie 
Vltll thi'lii, and :i o, I), [,il taldiiMii,. .,]] the M.jm-tei.*d ell’icts 
ordered to be diawii up. In e<ms-‘.|u. me of llic ii-ei-mn:; l••l.lH•'n. 
of tin* Lommilli ■. the (kiiiveiitioii Natimiah* (.I’lnnnx ‘J7, 17‘.'I‘ 
dc'ei’eed the esl i ■•li'bliiejit aiid ail;^mi'nlati .ii oi pir-lie id jail« '« 
The uideis oi th. ('mviulnm v,.;*- imt i.ii l dlv e\i-ii’id, m-l 

i iiliable >ti'in s an* t«'ld t'f \ -In iMe W‘-i ks sold b\ tin- \ ir»l i-. tin \ 
ay upon tin- ;:i« un 1, v-l pie- i-'us nuii.mMipts and pnntHliaiiU ' 
left to lot in the- ojteii -ill' oi buint *’ a Im 1 A-s lb- *jo\ 1 1 nun ni 
bee.ime umie settled, tin li'iMin -.wllen not <li l.-»e.l »•( i oj,'l« min *1 
jie-i’Mins wei(' iv.sloied l-> th ' 11 i-‘pit viiiaiiNt A\ i \ 1 ii «:•- mini!- I 
of books still leiiiaim-d, Imwiv-i, and it i-.^- l!i. pi tl. it tl-' I'evn 
libr.iiies oi FiMma- elm-dy owe fin ir ii' in 'i. d'ln d* c'V, liu, lii-tor\, 
and til'! .sevi-u-r Jil'iifir'e ol lii- 17lh .iiid I'^ih ••ntini<-^ eon‘^'•- 
qileiilly I'lvd miiiiii'-, allln-ui^h b'r many Vom inoi- iimmIiih . 
qiiiiementi haw bet ii i;ia.ii!\ '-oii^id- n d in lln- e ot b'ifks. 

Many eolh-nt ion,. of h" .il .i.i I pi o-, Ip. i il lit - i.it m. h i\ •• l» . n itn im d, 
as at An;;eis, A'i\'-r., < ha-ann'iil, (litm.ld.-, Li Ilovh. Ih-, lall*-. 
Maiseille.s, Oil aii^. roul-iiiv, T- i.r.. .ml Vomilh^. Som. .d’ l!n 
librarie.s aie \iiy ee!'iia\<-. Lou n imi '1 ’io\.h, ha\e loojioo 
Volumes e.i- It ; L\.-jMaiel K-m.-ii n\. r ]2","uii ; Ik -am;oii, L>ii,i)Oij; 
Aix ami N.iiit'-, L'''».i"i'.' ; Cnii-'-h-, 17 <), 0 ""; and Ih/i-h-mv. 

lOOjO'di \olinm-.. A'l lir*e . il Iol-iv^ ime^h alpliibi tn-al ; a 
few of lli'in am in jiiii! Tlj.* i u/o.'., ///. »/.,*. MsS. </<-.• 

hihhoth^ '[(OS // ,. ^1 (• ii'i 1 h a nobh* ninh I lakin,Lj oil 

ill'*, ji.irt of lln- ri-n.)i < ’• I . • 1 iii-o.nl. ’) h'- 111 4 \ olniin uilne oiil 
ill .md the 1 it- 4, lln ,J \ili, ill 1 '70 ; tin- lie i-uiei of i-i;^lilei n 
libiaii-.s hav now b-. n . - -1 i iboul O'i.'iii M'sS I, ami tln ir 

remain oVi-i t.'),n(iij M.s.s. ’o I,.- .l'-.i;'..d. Le-id's tin-', An-o-is, 
Ami"n>, AnMri'-, La- n, ( .ufienli i'., < inulii-s, idih'.ins, ,ind 'roim 
]) 0 ,we‘>s -.cp.il.ite punt'd » a».i|oL-;i|. - o! llnii M.S.S. '1 In- < h.ililb' I ■> 
anijii illy \o'o lai;'i- -.unis h*/ I-'mI. , wl.pli .in- »li->liihutt.l to the 
town libi.iii'.-. hy lli'j mini-.lu' ot piild,.- indimlion. Tin* .muiit 
granted IjV the 'hir r« nt nniiiieip.iliti' ^ l‘'•i tlmi libiaiii-s \.iiv in 
Hliiourit ; tol in^f.l!l'■'■. (iri-nobl'* (17" an-i • iedit p« 

L-mplovf'l) t Imiji - v. iJoi'i' i l voliinn-. and 

ei;.'iit p'-i-.i'ii^ 21 fi m- ,iij'l Nani' 1 r.'ipmo volnijns u'l'l 
four ]».! -.on- 1 .h^i'*'M'i in .. 

ropo.ji lil.i.iii-- of mil',' d--" I ipl ion, nn !o'l:o.^ inilit-iiy ai"! 
V')i k'lin n - i;h' u !• - , o n u. h l-i ilie '*,4,1':. i. lip-klm p-.ni li 
lihiji.L-.f,jtn 'll '1. s 'olid lot pupil !,. i o M iiP h. hail.' I'-'l 111 1 
lias -in 1 i-' n of ini;o'/i-»' -'ivn' m oj iifin.iliip,^' and Inipinp thoe- 
in-.litu^ i'j -t l 1 11 1 '.»> aii'l 1 ’?7''‘ tin- : I n't'. Imd -pt nt ;.nn,' 

fiJim,-> < p ;i .• Il i-, .m .1 / 'o/// ' J‘i iil’ao,„„l 

flL-h-' lion ol i.-i o.'nUi. i( d Ifook-., .iji'l jmhli ijf> a Join mil of lU pm- 
ce< din;,"'t. 

Srhool liiui!.*-' hid an ol /i iii/"d ifi Franei* as far 

bark UH LjJJ, -o. 1 'n. 1 - 1 ^ th- l.'/oks whi- li had bf'-ii di4ribut«-il 
bv the stale .imoiu'Ml j,, «, ,i'i- to 2 miHioiM of franes ; two 
y. Un latel, 1. J. > ’ll. ol Ol* llblarii 1 fiuildhe 

fninl. ' Inl-nbi;. 'j .. t-oj •, •■■o!:1ik*nn|s,indiiil8b2the 
Ji.iio-'lei* ol p .’dj' p li ! ill! in ‘ I r jn iiiniry hool 

alii'iuy lionid l-e e-'.di'i , i ..i, hj I . in- oi the snhoulrmmt'-r. 
F'ji ‘-'.jji' '.'*ari tli»* tI-;v'a)iMj I'l .inii,; dJ y jn.jnfid 1‘20,0<M» fiaii'-s, 
« ‘‘um wliiidi w.'us rai.jed to 2"", "no ti.im s in Jo7«; tor their .sIihic 

^ .'dec bt Watlevillcf nur Lt liihlLoUmf^uea bCulaireSf 1879* 


of tlio GX]>eiiM*B the dojmrtmonts contributed in 1875 hh much 
as 170,01)0 frniic.s. A.s an instanee of the rajiidity with which 
the sehool lihraries liave inereased, it maybe staied that llautn- 
Mariie, wliieb only pi)ssc.s.se(l 44 of them in 1806, leu years later 
had h-is ; in 1877 Iheie were about 17,704 hihliofhrifHcs itWtaircs 
jMis^jcssing 1,710,004 works, and there arc now over 20,000 of them 
111 Fiaiiee. The libraries, wliieh are iiiliuided not only for the use 
of seliool eliildieii biital.so for their pnreiit.s and other adults, arc ru- 
guhited by aeoiniulssioii sitting .at the miiii.stry of public iubiruciioii, 

Gcrmitu^ [with AuMria and ISwitzirland), 

CJernrauy is enipliatically the lionie of large libraries ; Germany 
her want of political unity >Miil consciiuent luulliplicity of 
capitals biivc hail the ollcct of giving her a considerable 
mtiuber of large state libraries, and the number of her 
univer.sitios bus leiided to iiiultijdy considerable collections. 

Leriiii i.s well siippliiMl with libraries, seventy-two being Berlin, 
n gi.Nicred liy retzlmldt in 187r>, with about 1,2113,030 
printed volumes. The lurge.st of theni i.s the Koyal 
Library, wbieli was Uundeil by the ‘‘(.{real Klcctor” 
Kredijiick AVilliain, and o^iciied as a public library in a 
wing of the eleelor.d'- palace in lliGl. From the 
library became entitled to ti copy of every book juiblished 
williin the myal leirliories, and it has received many 
Anlifible ;jcccs>ioii.s by pnrcba.se and ollierwisc. it is now 
j e.-^ti nulled to eniituiii iiiiuaids of 700,000 [irinted volumes 
[ and o\er L’ljOOO MSS. Tlie amount yearly expended 
I upon Liiuliiig ami the a('i|iii.sition of books, itc., is .1*1800. 

I 'rim- cutaloi^m-.s arc in inanu.<cript* and include a general 
j alphabetic. d antlioi catalogue, and a sy.stematic subject- 
I catiloiiiie in a Iiumiy t’onu. The building, erected about 
! 1780 by Frederick the (liiMt, has long been too small, ami 
11 new one is in conti-mjilation. The conditions us to the 
n>c of the colli ciiuii.s are, as in most Cicrman libraries, 

\ I y IiIm‘Im 1. Any adult i>er.son is alhnved to have books 
in the leadiijg-rooiii. Looks are lent out to all liiglicr 
•liicids, including tlio.se holding (-diicatioiial otlices in the 
iiniver.sity, Ac., and by guaiMiili'e to almost anyone rccom- 
! memled by persons of landing; mlrnksion to the joiivnal- 
j loom i.s nioie .-liutly limited. ]>y special leave of the 
I libr.iriaii, books and MSS. may L? sent to cd scholar at a 
I (lis! inee, or, il i-sjieeially valuahle, may bo deposited in 
j-oiiie public jihi.iiy where lie can conveniently use them. 

'I'liL-re appe.irs to he no limit to the numherof books wliii;h 
may be. buimw.-d, altlioiigli it is iirescribed that not more 
than “tlio'e woik.s” must be asked for on one day. 
l’iole:r.'-or Lep.-iu.-i lejioit.s the issues for last year as 71,400 
workx to al'iive. htillO leaders. Tim University library 
(18:;1) jiumbeM 21)0, UiM) voliinie.s w'ith 353 MSS. The 
iiumbur of volunie.s lent out in J880 wa-s 40,101. The 
liluary [M)i?bes.se.s tlm right to receive u copy of every work 
puLliMied in the province of I>ramlenburg. Some of the 
govmmieiilal librarie.s are imporlant, e.speciully those of 
the Military Aciidcmy and the Ceueral StaH‘, which W'a.s 
j iiich-a-iiHl in J872 l)y aciiuiring the library of the “ Kcole 
d Wpplicalion ” at .Metz, fn 1850 some popular libraries 
esl.ildi.-ilmd by a. .soi-icty for giving scientific Jeclnrc.s. 

Theie aie now thirteen such librarie.s with over 5-1,000 
xoluuie.-., but the yearly number of re*aders i.s only about 
12,000. 

The librnrie-. of Munich, though not ho numerous as those Muuidi/ 
<»i limliii, include two of great importance. The Royal 
Idlmary, the largest cullt^tion of books in (Jermany, was 
founded by Duke Albreclit V. of Bavaria (1550-79), who 
mai.e nunu-rous purchases from Italy, and incorporated 
the libraries of the Nui'cniburg physician and historian 
Sell. -del, of M'idmannstadt, ami of J. J. Fugger. Iho 
III. If. her i)f printed volumes is e.stimated at about one 
mibion, although it is long since any exact enumeration 
has been maile. The library is especially rich in incunabula, 
many of them being derived from tlie libraries of the 
snunasteries dosed in 1803. The Oriental MSBi 
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mimcroiis and valuable, and include the library of Martin [ tin* twniiy -OIK* iiijivf'isiti 
Haujr. The .amount annually spent upon the library is | tin- iii. • 

.t^n lOO, of which .£2()r)() is expemleil u[n)n books and " ’ ' " • • 

binding. The catnlngncs of the [irintcd book.s are in 
^uanu!3cript, and include (1) a gtuieral alphabetical cata 
loguc, (2) ail alpliabctic-al repertnrium of each of the 105 
Kubdividions of the library, (5) biographical and other 
subject catalogues. A i)rinlcd catalogue of the MSS. in 
S volumes is nearly complete ; the lirst was puldi^hed in 
IHilS. The library is t)peii oidy twenty-nine hours <luring 
the week, while th(3 lloyal Library at llerliu is, cxcej»t in 
the three winter months, open for thiity-nine. Tiic lii»rary 
<d the Ihitish Mnseiim is now open for ^ixty-six hours 
per w'cek, but it leiicU no books out. The regulations for 
tlie use of th(3 library are very simihir to those of the 
Jtoyal Lil)rary at Jjerlin. Tlui building erected for this 
collection under King Ijouis 1. in Is.'i’j 1:1 is regarded a^ 
a model library structure. The •:ii chives aie bestowed on 
the grouml lloor, and the two ii|»per llooii are de\otcd to 
the library, wliich pccupii's .sevi ity ^even ;n»artiiient.s. 

The I'ldversity Library \^as originally founded at Iiignl 
•stadt in 1 172, and removed 3\ith the. univ^Tsity to Mnnicli 
in lS2(i, It |);irticip;jted in iSOd in the di^iM(»n of the 
literary treasures of the diisc.-t.il li.^licd monasteries. At 
pi'csent the number of 'adu ues in the general library 
amounts to 21)0,000, bi*sides which .several ,s])ef*i:d 
colleelioiis are also delni.>iteil in the lilwarv to the number 
of 32, SOI) volumes. The MSS. jinniber 174 L The 
various libraries of Municli liuve upwurds of l,40“,0i)U 
volumes. 
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|)r IVt/holdl has reidsiiie.l no 1.-,-, than 4!) Iil'Mins in 
lM’e.sileii, where indeed hi■^ iiMjiniin wnv hkely In he ]..Mt n ulaily 
exhaustive. The Royal Rnhlie JmIm.mn mi the .I.iji.iin . m* P.vliu" w ts 
founded in tile IGlli leiitiiiy. \nn-ng its inimeious .leijuisiiii.n . 
li.ive I'eeii the library of CoiMit Ihui in nt 1 i«il, .m.l tlie lu.Mms* iCj t-. 
of Kbeit. Sjiei i.il attention is (h\.tit.l to hi-tiuy and btii-dM-. 

Tin* lilirary does not ilaim to j'l'-.'i 'S iikiii* Ih.m eiio \ 
tilthoinrh Ret/holdt in ImIv.uk.I ihun .is .U ha"! hon •. 

luiiited book-, .11 well as |()0,0(ii» di st i{,iii..!is. The M.s.S. iiuni)»' 

U.'iOl) \oliMnes. Adiiii'^sioii |.i th" n I'lir'-^-ifMim is giant* '1 to .< 
les|).'el.d»le .‘id.ilt iiiigi\ing lii> n.iUh, m'.hI hnnks an h nl i'hI 
persoli.s <|il:ililied by tlieil’ [Kisilloij ni l-v i -iiit.ible gn.il Mile.-. Ib- 
as ;it othei I.irge libniries in Oei iii.iin , \\t i I.s mI In lle,-|i tt.'i - .'iie oii'\ 
SUjijilled lor a litel.M'V jilll Jills. . 'll,, n.ili.ln r ‘if jM I-..11-, imi!;,MI . 

I'e.nling-iooin in a Near i.s .iluiiit .‘.'"iii, .o.-l .dnuil In.nuO woil.s ji,..! 
\olniiies) .Me lent to alnuit fiOen.nl. is Th. *• riln Inlu'S" n:e 
tleiiitur ’ l/dii.ny, iu*w in tlie pus-, s- i.,n of !’• ni> • (Ii mee «'l Si \‘u 
.Old of wlinll Di I'et/heldl, tin- 5t-‘t'U oi lubliu.gr.iph.ls, 
Idu.iriiin, i.s a piivate library to whi h .i..-. -sis )irniiUiid 

The lhiN:il I’liblie labniry of StuiUuu 1, .ilibuinjji on!\ estalilld 
ill iTlirs has glow’ll so r.'ipidlv tl.. it it imw -M- :ibi.nt ld.<,i 
“ iiiinilier.s ’’ of jinnted works and .'’.soO MS.s. There is a I.mm' 
colleeiioii o| lljble.s, I'ontainiiig \oIimi!i ->. The .miiiial exji.-i, 
lure is abi'llt .t'lIiJn), of whieli n d. l^led to liool.s .Ml 1 1 U 

ing. Tlie libraiy also enjo\s the i "I'N -jii i\ di ge in Wiiilemb. 

“ Till* liorrow'iiig of iM.ok, for lii'iin- n -e i. "I'ln to .ill in. nd-t ! •. i-f 
the <lenn:in einpiie le.sident i il. w lio [nis..inl .m. I 

ceoiioinie eiri imislanee.soirei tin- i ^ gu n niti. -i.u’ tin- s.d. :\ 

oi the iMtioUiil |i|o|)('lty. The libjiM \ iii.iN , iM.Ui o\ I I , be n ..-d In ;o 
any jmi’I of W urteiubi-ig on 11 . 1 x 1111111 ul the lo-i «.f i.iiii.i;;..” 

'rile aiimial nuinber of bmioweis is v\^^• I.'m'O, wlm iis.- in .nix 
17,000 volumes. Tlie. numlier issne-l in tbe n-.idnig-niom is .ii b-.i-i 
txxiei; as gie.ii. The inimbi r of p.iuels d.i spati In d Irotu Slntlg.nt 
is neaily UOO. .\dniission is :d.so gl.nlly grant'd to the llox.il 
Private Lilirarx, founded in ISIU, whnh ennt.iins about hO.o* o 
voliMiie.s ainl lUtO MSS. Tlie Htln r libi.iiies of Stullg.iit, of x\ln- li 
Pet/boldt reekon.s 11, ale not of impoi t.ilieo. Tlie iM.md-ilin .d 
Library of Darui stadt was e.st.ibllsled by tbe gi.nid duke I oi > , 

L iu bSr/, on the l».*i.sis of the .still .ihh-r libi.iry foimed in the I7t]i 
eentury. d’lie mimber of volume.s used in the i onis.* of the m ir i-* 
about. o(t,0()n, of wliieh 1K)()0 are lent out (n .dMint .'lOoi) n.i.h 1 
Tim Ducal Li bin ry of tlotha was esfiblishe.l Iv Duke Enu-I i!i.- 
Pious ill the I7lii century, ami eout.dn.s many nmIu.'iI.I.- look in. I ! 
Mss. from luomusiie. < olleelmn^ U numlais about L'lOj'OO w.m!.-. ! .. 
'\ilh apwiiid.s of liOOO Mss. 'Die e:ital<"me, imw in eoui.se of | M- 
lieallou, of tbi' ttiiehlal MSS., ebiellx lolleited by Si'ol/tll, .M.d 
foriniiig oimdnilf of the eolleetion, i.s one of the best in exisleiu.. 
Other great Dueul Libraries are imticwl in the tables. 

Libraries of varying extent luid inipoilaucu are attai-bed to all 
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I'lMd 1.1 1 he i .-iidition nl tliii 
libiurics in tb.».-e [miliifiis <d‘ Amtii.i wimli -nv rejin . minted 
in tlie laiclnratli, us they xx^k- at tin eiel nf the year 
'riie nuiiibii ni Id't.uie-; icji't* red xx.is hiy, of 
xvliiili 23, hnwevei, W'lf jiriviit jibi.nit-. t )i ilnj n.‘.>t 

l.Vj ln’lniigcd t(» n eui |M)i.itif«i.'. ar.d tiiin.ii ic-’, 105 
w« ic luililaiy libi’.inc-*, ;’><» be!n!i m 1 i.) lilii-.nx' niid .'-•len- 
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report, and, os will be seen from the tables, are not very numorous. 
The most important of them are at Buda-Pcst. 

Switzer- The public libiarios of Switzerland have becMi very carefully 
land. • registered by Dr Krnest lleitz, as they existed in 1868. Alto- 
ether no less than 2096 libraries arc recorded, four-fifths of these 
elong to the class of “ bibliothoqiics ])opiihiires et cellos pour la 
jShnoRse, ’ and few are <»f literarv importani'c. Only eighteen have 
as Tiiaiiv as 30,000 volumes. The liirgest. collect ion of Ixadis in 
S wit. rill !id is the University Library of Hasol, hninded with the. 
univLi-hitv in 1400. The im'iiaslic libiaiies of St (bill and Kin- 
sicdeln ilatc respectively from the years 830 and 946, and arc of 
great historical and litoraiy iuteicst. 

Italy. 

Italy. Aa the former centre of civilization, Italy is of course 
the country iu which the oldest existing libraries must be 
looked for, and in which the rarest and most valuable MSS. 
are preserved. 'Hie Vatican at Romo and the Laiironti.in 
Library at Ulurenco arc Minicient in themstdves to entitle 
Italy to rank before most other states in that respect, and 
the venerable relics at VercLdli, ^lilaii, and La Chiva bear 
witness to the enlightenment of the peninsula in limes 
when other nations were slowly taking their places in the 
circle of Cliri>tian ixdity. The local rights and intercNts 
which so long helped to impede, the uiiitication of Italy 
were useful in creating and preserving at numorons minor 
centres many libraries which otherwise would probably 
have been lost during the progress of absorption tliat 
results from such central izat ion as exists in Knglanil. In 
• spite of long centurios of suderiiig and of the aggrc'^^ion 
of foreign swoixU and foreign gold, Italy is .still rich in 
books and MSS. ; there are probably more books in united 
Italy than in any^tlier country except Fnuico. When th'j 
Italian Ooverninont publi.died -N valuable report on 
“ Biblioteclie ’’ in tin*. tld in ISbo, 

a table of relative, statistics was giviiii, uhieli [U'ofesM'd to 
show that, while the nuinber of books in An. li la ( -,tUS,0(K)) 
was greater than tlm total contents of tie* juiblic liluarii ; 
in any one of tlie countries of (bvat IJrituin, IViissia, 
Bavaria, or Russia, it was .-‘mpa>M*il in ITanco ( l,dSU,(lOt^) 
and in Italy (1,1 tho latter country tliu.s exhibiting 

a greater propoilionot inmks to iiihabilants than any other 
state in Kumjie, except only ihivai ia. The opulent libraries 
of Rome and VeinVe had nut )et b'^eoinc Italian, and were 
not iriidiideil in tho report.* 

Public The [Hiblic libiaiie.^ ha tina rindivf) are iindir 

libraries, the authority uf the niini''tt r of public in.'^trudion, and <iie 
subject to ccrtahi regulations linally agreed upon during 
the ministry of I'ignor lliiggui’o llonudii in l«''7t).-^ They 
are classed under the In-ading.s of (1^ national libraries of 
Floresicj, Xaples Turin, Paleinio, Vittorio Kumnnele. of 
BotiiJ, the Brera of Milan, and the Mareiaiui of Venice ; 

(2) the libraiios of the universities of tho first class — 
Bologna, Naplc'i, Padua, Pavia, Pi.'^a, and Rome; (3) tho. e 
of the univ '*r''if ics of the socond elass — Cagliari, Catania, 
Ceiioa, Me.-,>iiia, Modena, Parma, and Sus^ari ; (1) those of 
academifs and institutions of fine arts; the lust, although 
under Covernment control, are ruled by special regulations 
of their own. Small eollections aresuinetime.-i handed over 
to the luc.il aiith ii ities, .^Ijniild this be considered desirable, 
ami the .4ate will take info its own hands the adminis- 
tration of pioviie i'il or eonimnnal libraiics il riei f. 

The librarians and suboidinales aic divided into ( 1) j*re- 
(ects, librarian.-, and . ubliljrarians; (2) as.-i.^taut librarians; 

(3) attundaiiU, la* book di^tiibutors ; (1) ii-^liers, &c. Tho.se 

* Tho Statidv/J .]' j -jin Iil i.iiics, rti wliith 164 wpre «jpeii Im 
the public: ari't 46 not il j. ]71 wf-i« ►'finaal juhI 39 ipecial 
lihrarieR, the latter i.’.'-Iumim ' j.O (li-VMtafl to atj^etio thooloj^y, 11 to 
fi'-ieri' f and lit^Tatiire, aa'l 3 t- llu* tiun artn. Tuscany, Sicily, anil 
Kmilhi were the richest ni ]l 0 ^k^, 0,.. l.itt'T firovinte alone containing 
on* 'pairter of the whole nuMLff. 

* St.e the “ Regulation', of PiiLlio Librancs,** by Count Ugo 
Balzani. Liftrary Journal, iv. pp. 183- S7. 


of doss 1 constitute the board of direction,’’ which ie 
presided over by the prefect or librarian, and meets from 
time to time to consider important measures connected 
with the administration of the library. The candidates for 
posts in classes 1 and 2 must possess certain scholastic 
qualifications and servo for a specified time as aluimi on 
probation. An important feature of tho regulations consists 
uf tho scheme (unfortunately not yet in working order) 
which is eventually to supply Italy with a body of young 
librarians properly trained in all the theoretical and technical 
branches uf their profession.*. Each library is to possess, 
alike for books und MSS., a general inventory or accossiouB- 
cataloguo, an nliiliabctical author-catalogue, and a subject- 
catalogue. Wlieii they are ready, catalogues of the special 
collections are to be compiled, and these the Oovornment 
intends to print, together with tho subject-catalogues of 
the MSS. Various other small registers are provided for. 

The sums granted by th3 state for library purposes must 
be ap[»lied to (1) salaries and iiiuintenanco ; (2) binding 
and re[»airs; (3) purclia,.eof books, MSS., &c. Books are 
cIhk-ch l>y a committee nominated by tho minister, which, 
in the national, libraries, includes tho members of tho 
couneil of direction. In other libraries two members only 
of tlie cunncil form part of the committee. In the 
university libraries two fiftlis of the expenditure is decided 
l»y llio l ommiltee, and tlie remainder by a council formed 
by the [aofeNsor.s of llie dillercnt faculties. The rules for 
lending boek.s and MSS. allow them to bo sent to other 
oounlries under very .s[»eeial circumstances. 

The hihllijterh^ ijtnrrmdive are now 32 in number, and 
annnally spend about 150,0(10 lire in books. From the 
tliroe sound's of gifts, copyright, and purchases, their 
lu’cessions in 1S71) were 35, .511, bt‘ing51H7 more than the 
j•rcviou.H year, 'riie number of readers is now gradually 
ineiea.sing. In 1.^71) tliere w'cre ^05,7411, who made use 
of 1,15 1, S53 volmii'*.-, showing an increase of 10,393 
readers and l;j(»,u51 buoks as contrasted with the .statistics ?i|j 
of the pi e\ ions } ear. ^ 

Tlie niini.^ter of piiUie instructii a has kept a, 
e}e n[»oii the literal y treasures uf flic siippres.scd monastic 
biMlie.s. In 1875 thiro uere 1700 of these conliscutcd 
libra lie.-, containing two millions uiid a half of volumes. 

About (350 uf llie eullei-tiuns were added to the cunteiit.s of 
the* juiblie libraries .ilready in cxisteneo; tho remaining 
lO if) were }iande«l over to the diHcrent local anthorilies, 
ami .served to form 371 new cuinmunal libraries, and iu 
1870 the number uf new libraries t>u composed was 415. 

The Bibliuteea Vutinuia stands in the very first rank Valica: 
aiiiung Kurupeanliliraries as regards antiquity, sineo from the 
middle uf the 5th century we have evldonco of the existence 
uf a poiitilieiil library at Runic ; and Popo Zachary (d. 752), 
himself a (beck, is known to have added conBiderably to 
flic store of Orcek codiem The Lateran Library shared in 
the removal of the [>apal court to Avignon, and it was on 
the return of the popes to Rome that the collection was 
permanently fixed at tho Vatican. Nicholas V. (d. 1455) 
may, liowever, be considered the true founder of the library, 
and is said to have added 5000 MSS. to the original store, 
falixtii;^ III. also enriched the library with many volumes 
•avi’il from the hands of tho Turks after the siege of 
( ’oii.stantinople, So hu'ifj a proportion of the prinltMl 
books of the 15th century having been produced by the 
Italian prcBsea, it is natural to expect that a great number 
uf .specimens may be found in tho papal library, and, but 
fur tho wholesale destruction of books and MSS. during 
the sack of Homo by the duke of Bourbon in 1527, tho 

Li«tB of fbreigu occesiioni to the hMoUchs govemative are pub- 
lished by the mminter of public Inatructlon from time to time. In 
1877 E. Narducci made propoiale for a general catalogue of tbclr con- 
touts, and iamied a epocimeu of BoeeacoiOt 
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Vatican Library would have been as rich in early printed j 
literature as it is now rich in manuscripts. Sixtus V. 
erected the present building in 1588, and considerably 
augmented the collection. Gregory XV. received as a gift 
from Maximilian, duke of Bavaria, the library of the elector 
Palatine seized by Tilly at the capture of Heidelberg in 
1622. The greater part of the library at Urbino, founded 
by Duke Federigo, was acquired in 1 655 by Alexander VIL 
for the sum of 10,000 scudi, atid some of the famous 
palimpsests from the Benedictine monastery of Bobbio were 
also added to the treasures of the Yutican. After the 
death of Christina, queen of Sweden, her collection of books 
and manuscripts, formed from the [ilunder seized at Prague, 
Wurtzburg, and Bremen by lier father Gnstavus Adolphus, 
became by succession the property of the Ottoboni family, I 
the head of which, Alexander Vlll., in lOSD placed 19<»0 j 
of the MSS. in one of the galleries. Clenicnt Vll. and Pius 
II. also enriched the Vatican with, valuable manuscripts, 
including many Oriental. In i740 Benedict XIV. unite<l 
with it the Ottoboniana, and in tlio sanur pontificate the 
Marchese Aless. Capp6ni bequeathed his precious collec- 
tions. Clement XIII. in 1758, Clement XIV. in 1769, 
and Pius VI. in 1775 were also im| .anl benefactors. ! 
For over two hundred years the hist- ry (»f the Vatican was 
one of unbroken prosperity, hnt ii sufien il a .serious blow 
at the close of the IStli ceidiny, vlien MSS. dating before 
the 9th century, and tlia most choice artistic speciineiis, 
altogether to the number of 500, were carried oil by tlic 
French to Paris in 1798. The greater [jart were, however, 
restored in 1815, and most of the Palatine MSS., which 
formed part of the plunder, ultimately f«»uud their way (<» 
the university of Heidelberg in 1816. Pins Vll. acquired 
for the Vatican the library of Canlinal Zelada in 18(jO; 
Leo XII. was able to add the. noble collection of line art 
literature of Count Cicogiiara iu ; and Gregory XYI. 
also largely augmented the library. Pius L\, in I85() 
added 40,000 volumes belonging to Cardinal Mai. 

Few libraries are so inaguificcntly housed as the Biblii»- 
fceca Vaticana. The famous Vntit uni are placed in tljc 
salone or great double liull, ’Ahich is dciorated with frescos 
depicting ancient libraries and councils of the cliurcli. At 
the end of the great hall an iiiiuien^o gallery, also ricjily 
decorated, and extending to 1-00 feet, opens out from 
right to left. Hero are preserved in diilercnt rooms the 
codici Palatini, Regiii., Ottubuniani, Caj»poniani, drc. 
Most of the printed books are contained in a series of .six 
chambers known ms the Apjntrfft^nrido Bu/yltf. 
printed books only are on open shelve.^, the MSS. being i 
preserved in dosed cases. 

The present official estimate of the number of juinted 
volumes is about 220,000, including 2500 I5tli centiiiy 
editions, of which many are vellum ci>pics, 500 Aldiius, 
and a groat number of bibliogniiiliiciil raritie.s.* 'Pliere are 
25,600 MSS., of which 19,611 are l/atin, 361.'1 (Jreek, 
609 Hebrew, 900 Arabic, 460 Syriac, 78 (.kiptic, Ac. 
Among the Greek and Latin MSS. are some of the mo.sl 
valuable in the world, alike b»r antiquity aiul intrin.sio 
importance. It is sufficient to mention Ihc faiiious Biblical 
Codex Vaticanus of the 4th cem.'ry, the Vir/d ot the Itli 
or 5th century, the Terence equally ancient, the paliiiip^e.^'t 
J)c Hepiiblica of Cicero, conjecturodio be of the ihl century, 
discovered by Cardinal Mai, and an immense number of 
richly ornamented codices of extniordinary beauty and 
costliness. The archives are apart from the library, and 
WO quite inaccessible to the public ; no catalogue is known 
to exist Leo XII. has appointed* a committee to con- 
sider what documents of general interest may expediently 

^ books have never been actually counted, and this estimate 
ess been reduced by tome persons to hiill the number. 


be published, and a greater liberality in the use of them in 
said to be contemplated. 

The Bibliotoca Vaticana is now open from 8 to 1 2 every 
morning between Xovember and Juno, with the exception 
of Siimiays, Thursday.^ :iiid the principal feast days. Pei- 
mission to .study is obtained from the cardinal secretary 
stale. The want of projjcr catalogues for the u.se of ri;;ideis 
is a great drawback. 'I'lierc are iriq>erfect written lists (for 
the use of the librarians iiNnn ) of tlie printed book.s, and 
various catalogues of .sjxTial cla^M'Siif the MSS. have been 
publislied. New catalogin'-^, liuw»‘\er, are in course of 
prcqiaration. The Orienlal MSS. have l>ei n described by J. 

S. A.-^M‘inamii, lUhlnitlhm nri> nt’iHn ('1* 

Home, 17l!» 28, -I vol... fob.., :,n.l lUf.L V>ti. mdd, J/N>V. 

nftfdtujtfs ah ,S. E, rt ./, ,S'. .| inatina ; • ib., 1 756 -59, 

vols. iolio, and by (Audinal Mai in I rf. noc/c 

cnl/nifft. 'rile < ’optic MSS. line 1. .•»•[! .‘-|;eei.illy tieated by 
G. Zoega, luunc, 1810, Iolio; and by 1. ri"iijour. Home, 

H>99, Ho. 'ITiere are printed «'at:dogni..j ol the (\'i])}>oni 
(17 17) and the Gicognara ( l.''2o) libr.iiies. 

N«*\t in iiiijMirtuiH-.' t*. ih.* \ iiuni le. i.. I h.- I'-.i-, i. - i.-jim*, Otlior 
so I’liUM tli»‘ iiaiii.* of ){-> loiiii-lii, r,i,lMi.il < i n.ii.i ( 1 7oo), Roman 

I It roiitniiis iih.int lltn.oDti V •■Iniii* ^ ot j . .| i lil>raricy 

nnnd.i'r nt Ifjtli .■eiilui'v eiipi' -.-lo ’nl ■ ulv '.liiioii- with 
as well .IS .dioiii 'j.Oiiii ,MSS , li;.; t wlii. li .ii. oiii* of 

llic 7th ceiituiyaml .s. v. i.d ol liie .stli. ‘ n»l 1‘ lli 

Tlioy .Ip! .•ari'liilly -I iii • 1* \ • ii io< i: hi I d li.ill 

bfiiig one tin* 111 li> iiw*. I*ook'».ii» ^ (.1 '*.\t ■! to I . « il.. u 
out of till* ro.i(liii<r.rooiji-,, i.iit mill, I loii i . • I v '-i>iit.'.l .ori ili.» 
aiiinud riuudor of o id' IS i- ihoiit '('I.-* - '.ih\ .uii ii, 's i 

Mll.lll Olio, l.llt .uldltloliS cojlUllIl'* to I . iiM' imllli ill'll! VI \M 11 
ndiiiinistt It ( 1 . .Vll tin* t.lf’n.ids, in I 'opl «• rln- foiiii'i.r* 

uill, belong tt) tin.* lJoiiiiin''.in ntiK-r. 'I’!)' iw 'iiui h *..• < ii d-. .i,r o[ 
the piiuted luiokxi. ithpand hy \. Aiidilii'di d* 17 »’d -t 

\«ds. loll .'’111! It iu.iiii> II mod' I of 
Vitloiio Kimimn 1'* foims ]>iii of iln- (‘oil !»■ 
made up fioui tin* ‘ild .h -vUit lihi n \ . oni ’> 
a UUUlh* 1 ot nthel .Ulppl »*> ^'‘d 111 't l1 lit 1' I It 
l)»io,()00 \olunn*s, with e'JUo M^S., aii'l i. 
t( US'i hy .1 hi i'li^n*. Tie* • litiie "IjiI' •* i - ' | i 
a IlllllioTi o| \.'linin*>, }'e-id' -< tie* Kiolel' 0 ..tloi 

! will II*' alleadv • ah d niO ' Tli'* bll'li \!!.’'! 

all tin* a'ltleiiti nt-> ef ll,r Conoj.*; ite 

pin leus cdl. . iioii-» n( (‘ar.iiii.il l\i'.-ioiifj 1 111 1 mil. 

Tin* llihlmt. ea Ah nnliina d* I’a K I'liiv.i >ii II .'imh*) 

by Ah’vaudir Vlb. eoiiM'hi.tl ly ii-'d !'\ 'ml. i 
ill l''7u .h7, h'.idem The gj* ii- i poi r ih* 
huiinily lu the.i.lh ‘li'iii ol till* did-' •it I’mi >1 

lihr;n\.*‘ 'I’he r»il‘lioh*, i.pl S.-mto i \ i\ n 1 .ii- of 

muniiipal hi-.l.‘iy and slaiiitt . "1 P.diiii ' ’ rh-* t'liiii**! 

eata]'..mn‘ \l>7^) d* .'‘nh* i In. h lli.tii 1"'».’ ' - m n-hn'o, 

eontaiiiiii;^ tlM*iii, nl.'lnm t” 11.’. le>.i'*:*- leHlol..,! 

Valin 1*111111111 . 1 ’. |..inid* .1 Iv Kil'jf. •e'liii^ '.ni-‘ 

I \ahial.le luaiiu.'-.' npt iie l.nlii la '•ilicuHny 

altnhuted to \1. lull, and s-.ni.- ii" dll. .1 w I •: ' o'. In 

l!>77 Ihofcv^oi* A. ►"''aiti pn .I'lti'l loll, '-i^ • h l!i tnoi 

of fme-.nl Imh.Ks, iM.odu volune -., wliidi ' I in . 1 U;re ot 

(lie Acradeliini dl San fai-’a, \\hli]i ale eb p' .i i;-""! arti.-ifi*' 

lihrai v. (>f pn\aU* lllnaii. 'I ai le; -lhh‘ h\ J" !, N\e note tin* 

Ihhiiotee.i Iln benm, 111 * ludiiic many i ih < ^MtlJ \alualih* 

aUtouUMph*', hut esjiniallv Pmallvalh* to! i! % MSS ; \\ • r • 

tliielly t'dleei.'d hyCuidu.il Vi I’, u o. oin, lie le ple-v I I rh'in 
VIII., and e.ii*i|'iil ■ • ■ | p i]„ ; ol ( Jalil Ih-ml.'., 

and Ih 11 ii mi'n*. ilu uptuNoi I'o* . I ( .itlndiii-.m m l’,ii'_;l.unl 

.u tin* liiiniol ( harh ^ 1., and nl\ ol un'ilitt'l malt i i.ds tui* 

tin* luhloi'V of the Sliiarl'.. A it th.-ji.e wa ; puMidedat Ihtme in 
ItiM, :t Nob. h.po. Tie* (’oi iM.ina onnd*d 1»\ Ch ne M .\ll. 

(la.ifM.i* Comiiii ' 1 -. al-o a pi n odil* \ , it i - ndi lu i»t. ui i! 
ami iiii liid« s oiie o: lie* ui" i h ihahh' < oil* - lions .i| m'.im m 

ll.ih.tli' n* - "I Mil' \nt"iio .. iie_: » '.j" ■ i I'U > "loi'i* i- 'I h. 

bl.iai\ t.l the Col*. ;umM d'* I'l" '.e-aiei.i Tidi w m • >'’'1. .1 :•/ 

Cih.iu VIII. 10 lilJl*, 111 I in I v"* iln 1 I loi* \ni ^|■•l^ll!lll 

i.lilailletl piIlMl:-*lon to pie-.. l\e 111 IL piolllhllt i *m 

■* See f’>\ t ft ^ /^.'OWi/y •, 2V/N('e/.'-e di RU'f/u lu . ! 

^ Si;Tnor F Nariliu\*i produced acatulo^uir 1 1 l*- • ^l^: 

Oriciit.il in 1 S 77 . Tlio Casiinateusti, Vitt. Kniu:iin'h\ . ei i, ..mi 
Alessainirina irt» Goveriunoiitiil, :ind in 1 S 78 the mu:.-. ■ -f p.ihlic 

instniotion published a c.‘italo{;ut* t.f the Orient :il MS" tlie three 

last. The Oriental MSS. of the other hblwUchc jou- - will bo 
treated iu bubsequeut voluuiet.. 

XIV. 67 
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destroyed by the French army in 1798, and owes its present rich- 
ness almost entirely to testamentary gifts, among which may ho 
mentionuii tliosi* of (\'inlinals Borgia, Onleppi, and Pietro. It is u 
rivate collection for the use of the congregation and of those who 
dong to it, but }H*rmissiou may bo obtained from the 8Uj>eiiors. 
There »ir<* at least thirty libraries in Koine which nro more or less 
^nciv^Mblc t«) the ]»ublic. One is now in course of formation which 
will iiu liule everything reliiling to the. emancipation of Italy. 
Subiaco. At Subiaco, a few* miles from Koine, the libiary of the Benedic- 
tine nnmastery of Santa Seolastiea is not a viiiy largo one, eompris* 
iiig only tiOOO ]U’inted volumes and -100 MSS.,' but the ]»lace is re- 
niark.il)le a', having been tlio tii^t seat of typograjiby in Italy. It 
was in this mon.istery that Sebweynlieini and Pannarlz, fresh fnun 
the dispersion of Fust and Sehoeller’s ^\o^kmen in established 
their press and proilueed a series of very rare and importanl works 
wliicliaie highly prized throughout Knrope. 'file Subiaco Lihi.iry, 
although open daily to readers, is only visited by students who are. 
curious to behold the cr.idle of the [U'ess in Italy, and to insjiectthc 
.series of original editions pi\‘served ill their first home 
National 'riie great iniiion.il liltr.irks are as follows : 
libraries. The F)ihliniei a Xa/ioiiale of Floreiiee, formed from the union 
Florence, of Magliahechrs library with the Palatiini, is tin* hugest in 
Italy. TJie M.iglialu i hi eolleetion hi‘eaine. puhlic piopdly at 
liis death in 1/14, and, with the aeec.sMons made fioiii time to 
time, held an independent plau* until 1802, wdn-n tlie Ihhlioteca 
I’alatiiia (furiiiod in lbl5 troiii the old I’itti Library and the 
collect ions ol I’oggiali ami K/ewuzky) was ineorporaled with il. 
An old statute by wliich a coj»y of eviry work ]iriiited in 
Tiise.uiy w.is to be pie.seiited to tile Magliabeclii Libiary ^'as for- 
liieily mueli neglected, but has been maintained rigonnisly in force 
Hiiiee ISGi). Tlieie aie nmiiy valuable autogiapli oiiginals of famous 
woiks in this libiary, and tlie .MSS. iuchnle tin; niostimpoit.uit cx- 
iiiliiiuilici of Dante and later poets, as well as of tlie lii ,p»iiansfroin 
Villaiii to Macliiavelli .lud Uuieeiardiiii. Amongst tlie piintetl books 
is a very laige as^eniljlage of laie early impu lsions, a great number of 
the JixnfursriiiiniuHi iA the lOtli century, at Last 2UU books piinted 
on Vellum, and a copious (‘olleclioii of mnnieipal lustotie.s aiul 
statutes, of ili and of geogiajiliieiil and topognipliieal 

iiiap.s. The MS. portolaiii, 2,' in .urniiei, aie tor the nmst ]Mit. of 
great importanee ; liie oldest is dated 1117, niid several .seem lobe 
till* oligiiial ohaits execiilMl ibi Sir Jh.hrri Dmlley (duke oi 
Norlbuinbeihind) in the piepar.ititm bis Jtrtnio dvl Mxnr. 
The annual iiieti <if iiooks in thi- lihi.iiy is about 12, (md. 
It is opfii freely to the public, .uid abmil ."o^OOd nad'ds aniinally 
make u^e <tf it. .\l«»ut tiu.Oou juiiitt d volume, and 2.XMJ MSS. an* 
coii^nlled annually, not including some lc(»d books and fdl MSS, 
wliicli an* hut oiu >cailv to <illaiii .slinleiits.— The Bihliotica 
Naples. \a/ionahi at Xaph s, though <iuly ojuiml to tin* pul»lit in 
LSdl, is llie l.ug» ^t libraiy of that « ily. d’lie iiu* lens from 
wbieli it deV( lopi'd Was lie* ((dleitioli of Caiililial Seilpainh*, 
wliieli ooiiijuised iiMiiy M.'sS. and juinted books of great value. 
Acijuisitioijs came in liom other .sources, espCLially when in the 
Year 1848 many pri\ale and ei.ni '‘iitnal lild’.iriis were tin own on the 
Neapolitan in.iiket ‘ Tlie IhhluMl sn-tioii i> ii<li in raiities, <*iim- 
melicllig with the Mainz lillde of UdJ. piinlnl OU Vt lluni. llther 
bpeci.il ^•aturos fire tin* colie. ti..n of O'^U di Unit of bt;ok.s 

on volcanoes and tlmt of woiks j.iind-il at famous pi’cs'^os, ]»ctrli- 
4'lllailv those exeeuted liy the ty]M;gi,i|,!.ei^ ot Najih's. The .MSS. 
iiieludc a palimpsest nniiaiiiiijg wiiliugs of the :hl, .Otli, and bth 
centuries under a giainniatieal tieativ^.t th.- .silg 2 JiUtiii pajiyri 
of the titli century, over o'l Jiiliu liilile.s, and .i gieat nuiiincr of 
illuiiiiirite.l books with mini.ilui..''. Tle ieiue moie th.iii 40 book. s 
])tiiil«doii vcliuni in tin* l;dli and lOtli e. niiirn im ludiiig u line 
iil^t Ilwuii i. 'I’ln re are seveial MS. maps .uul portolaiii, one (d 
tlirmi difing fioiii the end of tlm litii •»nlm\. About 10,d(»0 
re nii-i.'. ii'C tlii.s lild.il V, coii-iiltilig .some Md,oO(j |.....ks \eaily. The 
Jlilan. liildiotlicea Nazionah* of Milan, bettei known as il..- Jii. la, founded 
in I77d iiy .t de. j.mj of the emj)ie-s M.iii.i Tie n*sa, coii.sistK 
id 103,12::/ print* d V'lluni* s ami 3i510 MSS., with i \e,uly ine]. munt 
of .ilhiut OOdd \oluim-s, uml the annual niimhi'i of re.ulers is said to 
amount to 4.:i,du<). It compri.'w*.s maily 2.jdd lii»*>ks jiiiuled in the 
l.'ilii c^-nUii) lim billing tin; iai'e /SV///A/ #// pm of lieltini, 

III / , 'Ji:j Aldiin* iiiipres'ioij.s, and a xylograpliie Jiihhn /^tapermn. 
Aiiioiigd. ih'* .Mss. an eaily lUnle and uiitoguipli letteis of 
(1 j'l!. o, .vm." |.-j. I T;. ik .ipJ lim of ilbi 

liated .servK .'.l.o.,k*, with mjijiuture.s lepreM-nling the mlvaiice ot 
Jt'ili.iii arttroiii tin* l2lli to the lOtli century. Tlic.^e weic lbrim*rly 
Palermo, in tlic t.’eitoM at Pavia. Tlie Jbbliotlieca Nazionalc of Palermo, 
foiimled fforn llic t’ollegio .Mi-onioof tin* .lesiiit^, with additions 
Iroin otln r ot that .Mipprisvd order, is rich in LOtli 

century book , v.hi li have bi**‘n < jabontely deseril>ed in a 
{fitiilogije pii;it'*d in ls7."», and in AMiiie*, and biblio'rrayihieal 
Turin, cinio-itn’s ot tin* P'.th ami following centuiies.— The Bihliot**ca 
Nazionah; of Till In ii » >.terisiv* ]y nseil by rea*lcrs, who.se arimiul 

' \ |/«niphlet by the pretieril e.bicf libiariiui. \'ito Fomari, Naptes. 1874, dvea 
many useful details, altlioudi be tticiu overstates the nuinb^' of MSS. ai 10,000 
(there may be some confusion between yolumei and works). 
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number amounts to 120,000. Tho majority of tho books are 
works for scientifiG study, hut amongst* them are several ruritios, 
comprising a Sodulius MS. of tho 6th century, tho colobratod 
MS. of tlie Ik Jmitatione (on which the assignment of its 
authorship to Gensou is founded,— seo Kemi’Is), and several 
productions of tho earliest German and Italian printers.— Tlio 
Bibliotcca Marciana, or library of St Mark at Venice, was founded Venice, 
in 1362 by a donation of MSS. from the famous Petrarch (most of 
them now lost), niid instituted as a library by Cardinal Bessariou in 
the 16tli century. It is open daily, and is u.sed by about 40,01)0 
readers annually. Tlic precious contents include Greek MSS. of 
great value, of which more than 1000 were given by Cardinal Bos- 
.sjirion, important MS. colh!c.tii)ii.s of works on Veiietiiiu history, rare 
incunabula, and a great iiumlier of volumes, uniiyuo or exceedingly 
rare, on the subjeet of t‘arly geograpliical rc.search. Amongst the 
1\ISS. i.s a Latin Jlomer in the autograph of Boccaccio, an in- 
valuable cod*‘.x of the laws of tho Lombards, and tho autogi’nph 
klS. of Sarpi's Jlislonj of iln) Council of 'Trent, Since tlio fall 
of the n‘publii; and tlio suppression of the nionaslerios afterwards, 
a gieat many private and conventual libraries have been incor- 
yiorated with the, Murciaiia. 

Of tho university lilijaries under Governinont control it is Univer- 
siillieient to notice the Piblioteca della ITuiversitll. at Bologna, sity 
Ibuiideil in 1712. by Count Luigi F. Marsigli or Marsili. The libraries. 
M.SS. eoiiijirisi* a rich Oriental eolleetion of 547 MSS. in Arabic, 

173 in Tuikisb, and .several in P(‘rsian, Arineiiian, ami Hebrew. 
Amongst the Latin codices is a Lactaiitius of tlio 6th or 7th 
cmitury. Tlio* other notewurlliy artieles include a copy of the 
Arnieiiiaii gtisjxds (P2tli century), the Avicenna, with miiiiatiire.s 
d.iled 1191, deseiibi'd in MuntfaiicolPs Dutrhim ItalicuWi and 
.some uiipubli.slmd On ek text.s. Amongst tho Italian MSS. is u 
ri(*h n.s.si‘mblage of mnnieipal histories. Me/zofanti was for a long 
tiiiie the eiistiHlian here, and his owii^ collection of hooks Inis been 
im*()i[)oiated in the libiury, w'hicli is romarkuljlo likewise for tho 
number of eaily editmn.s and Aldine.s which it contains. It 
]H)sv>es.ses tlie Mainz Jaitiii Bi1)lo dated 1462; the liUctaiitius and 
Augustine Jk (Uvitnlc Pcl [irinted by Seliweyiiheim and PaniiartS!, 
tboFoligno Dante of 1472, and a copy of Henry Vlll.’s Amrtio 
^ocrniio'idonm with tho loyal author's uiitograpli. A collection 
*»f iliawings by Ago.stiiio Caraeei is iiuollier special feature of worth. 

'Hie Manfredf jialai***, in which lliu library is arranged, is a ftno 
biiikling begun in 171 land tiiii.sbed in 1744. The grainl hall wdth 
its lim* furuilui*.* in walniil wood im-rits particular attention. The 
libiaiy k o]M II to the ]>iiblie ; the yearly numhor of reader.s is about. 

25,001), 4iml of books I’oiisulted 4t),00t).* 

Of the lein.'iining GovcTiimeiit libraries the following may 
be miim*«l. -The Biblioieea del Monastero della S. Trinitii, at La Cava, 
lit t’ava tb*i Tiiri'iii in the province, of Salerno, is after tho 
Biblioin'ji d>*ir Areliivio Diijiitolaie at VercelK tlio most ancient 
libiaiy in tile It.ili.in kingdom, its fuiindutioii being said to 
bi* ct«nteinpor.im*ous with tliat of tho Bciiodietinc abbey il.self 
(ln*giriniiig of the 11th oi.ntury). It only contains some 10,(100 
\olniiK-s, but tlic'^u inrlnde a number of MSS. of very great 
larity -iml v.iliii*, i.inging fioni the 8lh to the 14tl) century. 
Amongst these the cclrbriited (\*dex Legum Longobiirdoniiii, 
d.ited loot, besides a well-known geographical chart of the P2th 
eentury, over I'tO Greek MS.S., and uboiil lOOO eharters begin- 
ning Avith the year 840, moro than 200 of wbich belong lo 
the Loinljcird and Noiniaii puiod.s.— At Florence the Mamcclli 
Lii»raiy, founded in 1752, is remarkable, for its artistic wealth of 
eaily Avoodcuts and metal migiav ing.s. The uuiiibcr of lhc.so and ol 
oiiginal drawings by the old iiitt.sters amounts to 80,000 pieces. — 

At Moih im is the "famous Biblioteea Palatina, .someliinc.s called Modena, 
tin: Biblioteea F.slense from having been founded by the Estc 
family at F*;rr;ira in J.‘;03; it Avas transferied to Modena by 
(’I'.viic J)’K.ste ill 1508. Muratori, Zaccaria, and Tirahosclii Avcrc 
Jibrari.uis here, and made good u.se of tho treasures of the library. 

It, i.s paitiriilaily rich in early printed literature ami valimhlo 
(•n'liies. The oldest lil>iary at Naples is tho Biblioteea Brau- 
iaiia, with many valuable MSo. relating to tho history of 
Napb’s. Two planisplieies by Joroiielli aro preserved hero. It 
was founded in 1673 by GardiiiaL F. M. Brancaccio. — Tho Kegia 
Biblioteea ili I’arniii, founded delhiilively in 1779, owos its origin 
to thh gr.iml-d iko Philip, who employed tho famous scholar 
P.'ieiaiuli to organize it. It is now a public library containing 
21*3,995 volumes, including 4000 MSS,, with an annual increment 
of iirfirly 1000 volumc.s. Amongst its treasures is I)c Rossis 
magnitireiit collection of Bihlicul and rabbinical MSS. . 

Chief among tho great libraries not under Government con- Mc m 
1rr»l comes tho worllfamcd Bibliotcca Modiceo-Laiirenziann at l.n ih“ 
Fhin*m*«*, foiincd from tho collections of Cosimo tho Rider, lietiu zuiu. 
ih*’ Mnliri, and I/iienzo tho Magnilicent (which, hoAvevor, passcMl 
away from the family after the expulsion of the Medici iroin 
Florence, and were repurchased by Cardinal Giovaimk aftcrwaijls 
Leo X.). It was first constituted as a public library in Florence uy 


> Notieci of other ttbnolei of this oliu wfil bo tmA in tho toUoi. 
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Clement VIL, wlio charged Michelniigelo to construct 4 wiltable 
odifi(?e for ite reception. It wn« ojiunra to the public }iy Coeimo I. 
in U)?!, ond has over since gone on increasing in value, the acccs- 
sioiiH in tlio ]8tli century alone being enough to double its fomier 
iinportaiiee. TJie nrinlcd books it contains iii*e ]uol}iibly no inor« 
than anno in nuiiiber, but arc almost all of the bigliest rarity and 
interest. 1 1 is, }if)W(!ver, the iireuioiis collection of J\1SS., aiiujunting 
to about 700<» jirtieles, which gives its chiel' iniprutance to this 
library. They eoniprise some of the most valuable eodices in the 
world,— the iaiiious Virgil of the 4th or hlh centuiy, Justinian's 
randcctfto^ the. 7th, allonuTOf the 10th, and several other very 
early (Injuk and Ijatin classical and Hihlieal te.\ts, as well as copies 
j in the handwriting of iNitrareh, j^bnut lOo eodices of Dante, a 
' Ikmincron- copied by a eontem])()iary from Hoecaccio’s own 
M8., and Cellini’s MS. of bis autobiogni])hy. Handiiii’s catalogue 
of the MSS. occupies 13 vols. folio, ])iiiiled in 17(i4 78.---At 
(leiioa the IJiblioleea Fraiizoniaiia, loiind(d about J770 for the. 
instruction of the poorer classes, is not^woithy as being the. first 
Kuroiiean library lighted iij) at night Ibr tin* <»f ri*ad<-i^.- - 
Anibro- The famous lliidioiecra Ambrosian. i at Milan was founded in 
siaiia. 1009 by Cardinal Fed. lioiTomi-o. li roiit.iins Hl-bOdO printed 
volumes ami 8100 MSS. Amon-j'.t •llu! MSS. are a (Jrerk 
reiitateiicli of tlm r>lh centiir\, llic famous Toshilo and Syio- 
He.xaidur from the Nilrian convent of Si ‘.Maria Dcipara, a 
.Toseplins wrilteii on papyrus, supposi'd to !»• of the fdh eentury, 
several palimpsest texts, iiiclinli.ig .111 (;iil\ IMautus, and St Jerome’s 
commeiilaiy oil the J'.salms in a Auliime of 7lh eeytury execution, 
full of eoiiteinporaiy glosses in Iiivh, (lothic fniginents of Ultil.is 
ami a Virgil with notes in V lranl'’s h.imlwrilingA Xole- 

worlhy amongst the printed 1 ks is N’ahlailer's lioeenecio of 

1471, as well as the A^irgil of I J/O (\iiiiee), ami the editio jm'ii- 
ccj)s of J.soerates, both ])rinled on > < Hum. Cardinal Mai was 
formerly custodian here. Iif ISJ!) Profi'vvoi (\ Meiisiiiger juc’^euied 
his “ Ihldioleea Kiiropoa/’eon.^i.stiugof‘j:»iM) volumrK, gOOmaps, and 
.^000 ]deees, all relating to the litci.ili.n- and Ir •■iiisties of Knro]»rau 
comitrie.s.“ Tlie Melzi amlTri\ al'in libiaries sliould not pass wilh- 
ont mention here, although lliey arei»iivale and inaccessible without 
special |M*rmissjon. The foiiueris K-maikabi^ for its collirtion <»f 
early editions with engravings, imdmbug the Dante )fl4Sl, with 
twenty designs by Haecio Hamliiielli. The, luUer is rich in M.SS. 
with miniature.s of the fine.st and r.iiesi kiml, ami in piinted bo«>ks 
of which many arc unique or iie-irly so. h coiisisls of 7(kO(M) 
Monte jirinlcd v.(diimc.s.— The fonmlntioii of llie inona^-tciy of Monte 
Cassiiio. (.^'lasiiio is due to St liciiodnd, who arrivi dtline in (he ycarf>29, ami 
().stabli.slied the prototype of all siiiiiVir in^litulions in western 
Europe. He brought with him a few* maiiusi lipt.s, four or live o{ 
wliieli arc still to be seen. Tin* libiai y of piinted booksnow extends 
to about 20,()00 volume.s, ebi-dly relaliiig to the theological sciences, 
but iiiclmliiig some rare editions. A < i)lle* lion of ilm mmks belong- 
. iiig to the monks is in c«nirse of formal ion ; it contains about the, 
same number of v<»Uiines. Jliit the clmd gloiy <tf Monte Cassino 
consists ot the aiyhivio, wbicli is quite apart ; ami this iiielmlc.s 
39,000 or 4t),(H)0 bulls, dijiliuiiaH, cliaitei^, ami oilier doenmeiits, 
besides 1000 MS.'^, dating from tin* litli eeiituiy tlownwanls. Tin- 
latter eomprebcMd some, very early luldes and impoitunl codna s of 
])atriNtjr, ami other meilia*val wiitings. Tlicie aie good wrillen 
e.iit.ftlogae.s, ami a i'ulemlar is now leiii-; juiblidu-d, JUhlnthrot 
Ca,s‘iiirnsis, of wliieli 4 volumes liase appealed. 'fbeH* libiaiit-.s 
enjoy no Bpeeial revenm*.M, and owe tin n ae.rssions entirely tt) 
donations. — llaveiina the riibliolcc.i ('lasM ii.se b.is a loth eeii- 
lury e,ode\ of Aristoplmnes ami two 1 1th eentnry l•odlee.s of Ibmie. 
Here arc also the autograph eoiresjiomleiic e ot Mnrattiri, ami many 
VcrccUi. nnpublishiMl letters of imidc rn writers. -At ^’en•l•lli the Ibblioteea 
delV Arehivio Capitolare, the. foiimlalion orwhidi can be assigned 
to no certain dale, but must be n’ferreil to the eaily day.s when the 
barbarous coiKjnerors of Italy h.-id b«-eome Chrisiiani/ed, eompiisi*s 
nothing but MSS., all of goiat antiquity .iml v.dm*. Among4 
them is an Evaiigeliarinm S. Knsebii m l/itiu, supposed to be of the 
4tli century ; also the famous codex eoiilainiug the. Anglo-Saxon 
lioinilies which have been ]>ublisbed by the .EllVie Society.-- The 
“Krari” at Venice contains an enormous eolleetion of arebhes, 
the invaluable state ]»apor roeoids of the Venetian republic. 

Not a few of the communal and inniiieipal libraries, as will be 
seen frotn tlio tables, arc of great extent and intcie.st. 

^ Bclginni and Ihdhnd, 

Brussels, The national lihvary of Jbilgium is the Ilibliotheqiio lloyale at 
lirUHse.ls, of which the basis may D* said to eonsiht ofthefamou.s 
Hibliothfeipio dc.s Dues do Ihnirgogue, the library of the* Austrian 
fioveicigus of tho Low Countries, whieh had gradually aeeumulated 

* Certanl has published many of the uuluuc tri iisures of this cwlleel ion in his 
Mvmiuiftita iSaeni et Pro/amt. 

^ Tills, as well us ilm brera library, Is exhaustively descrilieil In 6V1 /utituti 
hUmtri, td arttstki di Milano, piibUitliud by the Soviet a Stuvica Loni- 
jBTdtt In 18811; n liHclal treatise on the Hit*ra was publlshcxl in 1S73 by the 
0, SiNClil. See oliu Boeobo, tkauMibliothtcmAmbmunui, 


during tlircp ccnturic.s.* After atiffcring many losses from tliievca 
nnd tire, in 1772 the Dibliothequc de Jioiirgogm* rei eivrd eo]i>»iilri- 
able .augment alioiiH from the libraries of the supprcssnl onlcr of 
Jr.suits, and was thrown oju n to the public. On the oceu]uiti('n of 
]h*u.s.seks by tlic Krciicli m a number of botik*) and MSS. w< rc 
conlisi atfd ami tniiisffiri d to laiis (wlmiiee tie* majortv W'rc^ 
lelurmd in l.Slf)) ; in 1790 lln- ii-m.iiiidcr wen* formed into :i public 
libiaiy under the caie ofl.a >i iii.i Santambr, who w.is .iI.mi Uami 
J iluaiian, ami who was f()ll«)\\. il hy Van llnltljem. At the md nf 
the adininisti.'ilion of \aii iliillli' m a large pint of llie piei ii)Ms 
••olhM litJij.s i)t the lloll iicl.-is v,as rnipiirMl In the 

Hihllotluqlle di‘ lldlil L'l'.'PK W.uadiinl Id tin* slate ai'elilV* s, :i]id tho 
wlmle luado ;i\ail:il)lc fni stiid. ut. V.m lliiltlom diiil in ISIJ'i, 
b-avillg one Ilf till* iiiii-t iiiijMii :,iiit ](ii\aO* libr.iii'-s in Kiirope, 
di'.scribed bv m Hihltnthf, n l/t if! < nirimi . Ihu'*., b''*‘h». 5 

Xols., and e\t«mling Id CO (mil pnnt.d ^ .liiii . ^ and lolf) MSS., 
mostly relating to Ticlgiaii hi tun. Tin- 1 iilln to u \\.i, jinrc-h.i.sed 
l»y the OD\ei iiiiii'iii, HI ]>‘;7, aijd. I ihmil; 1-m u iulded to the 

Ihldiotbeque de li.inignHin- lop, n iTT'-' .iud th" Ihl-IintheHnc 

il(‘ la V llie (op( u .‘lim <* 1 7'.' I ), hiiup d wh.it hi-, -iie r b - 1 11 know n as 
the lJibliolhei|Uc lIo\aledi r.ideup:.' 'I’l:'* piintid Miliiiiies now 
numlar .‘{.'iO.onii, wfili ,M.sS , JiidJiuh pi mt ,, .md hOjMlO 

mills and medals, 'flu* \.,nlv .‘.dditinu. 1,1 i].i l,...,k-. amount to 
between 1 nOO and Ilonij ; iln- ,itliii di pai t im* nts iiMive trw a* m’S- 
.si<uis. Tlie .sjM-eial ( dlleei]. u^, r,i. !i with .1 pnni.il 1 ■it.ilugue, 
eoiisiht of the romls^an I lull In in, jui n'lioiMl hi ti.iv; tlie Komis 
1‘etis, for musie; tin* I‘'(iiid'' llm lli.iL, hu ei m di ''\ • md t)'*- l''«iiid.s 
Alilller, lor ]»li\sh)logy. 'I'li' i itih gii<n»l tin .M.^S. h i-. Im ii p.il tly 
]»riiili‘d, but in an impiufi i t in.inmi. 

The ^ln^e?^sily Lilirary ol din iit, kiii>\\ii su<.t -M\ ly .is lln* Uhciit. 
Ihbliotlieqne de rKcolr Ci nti-d, .-upl I’lM'-itln .pn' I’lihlniiK- lii* la 
Vilb*, was founded ii]»on thculd lilit.uies ot iln-i '..ii-i iDh- Mamlivs, 
of the i’oUegc de^ I’h heviiis, .Hid tf mans -.uppii - 1 i- (I'lii- 

munities. It wa.s d< •■hiiLil [uiiiln - 111 17li7. uid tuiiiiill} i-piind m 
1798. t>ii tin* fouinlilmii ..1 ih** imivn-iu in 1 ■'17 ll.* I'-.mi pi m-i d 
the colleiti»m al its di'jiov.ik iiinl tin* lihi.ii\ 1:.',.. -I’n,- iiiinanid 
nmbr stale lontrol. Tin* piinled lutin s ipov .ininuni to ‘^.'iihoijiij 
xvilb 1G(MI *MsS; the .mmial imHimui is ahmii v.’i"!) \olumis. 

Tlieic arc im]>ortant sp'-i lal « idh 1 tnui' <*u .ii' Im o'mey, ihril mds 
liteiatiire, national histniv, b.inks i.nntMi in ricnhis, an I ii'hOOd 
hist(»iical I'amphlets of the li'th and 17t)i 'finii- an* 

juinted 4‘at*ilogues 4)f the woiks mi jiii n-pi.nh n e iD’.'.o, ainl of 
tlie MSS. tbVeJk- ■ The Ihltliotln tpie d' I’l tuv'i-i*.' (’oh.b-pn* of Louvaia 

JaUiMiiii is iiiM-d upon tin* rolln limi ol ])< y iliin k. wli I l.Mjin allied 
it to bih alma mati r in Iti’JT ; tliN e v.imph t>.ih v.i d by T'l >|ii( > 
b’om.iin, ]'i*'b s or of iiie. b'll tin* pmp. 1 m. j. Hn.ii ol the 

libr.iiy coiiiiuenenl in lr;;;ri. TIht, nir now -Hit to !'* ‘J.^o.ooh 
X idllims 'ilie lhldlotbe([m* (!•* JTltUmsi; ot i,n*. dn:. ^ Hoju Uegp, 
1S17, wd « n till the foinidattoii ol tin* uni\< i .:iy tin • hi ihlh.ioiln one 
tie la Ville w is addeil to it. Th<te -He in 'v I ".‘•.7 Id piiiittil 
voluim.s, 87,*2."D p.impbl( ts, l.M 1 MSS., au'i 1.}J o,, iih, T}.,. 

Lit .:c t*t»llt etioii 'p'f wli!<lia ]iin.ti*d t 'iialo ' n .q.p-.iiMl I'l ;! voN. 

8vt», l.''72h bequeatlnd I'V M. KIn'-s. ( a]>il.i:in . • mi- 'o Vi.oil) 
\t>lumesaml painplili-ts. A piiiilid o! tin inn,H, il Inxik.s 

W.I-. pulilishftl HI l.>N, ami tuie til tin* M>,''. ’ ' I",.'. 

The 7ialitiij.il libiai v ol lloll iiivl is the 1\ • I i.blnHlit ek 'flic 

,it the li.ig'ii', wlmh wa.s esi.ibli-llnl in 17'.*'' wtnn W w '-deeubd Hague, 
to join tin* lihiaiy of the juimesol diani;' w..hlhi-'' ol l!.t thtunit 
tioxerniJifUl bo'ht s ill ouh r to ftiiiii i \ ni tl" M.Co ' Lli ii«*ial, 

to be ejilletl lln* Nhill.-ii.il Ihbliolln*. k. ill Im'oI!,. p: t lit li.imc 

wa.s ildtqiletl , Jiinl .sin.i it b.i- 1 'it libiaiy. 

TnlSi.S tie I’aloil W. Y. 11. V.Hi \\e-'l i !n tl \.Hl Tieilamll 
b(*niieatht*tl bis ■\alua)'!e ].<.ok,-. MSS., .md ..ui npiiiies It) the 

eoiuiiiN, and tlHccieii th.it till y .sli-'iiltl In ]at -<n<'lin iim former 
iv.Mtlem-t* :is a bran, h tif tin* loViil libi.iiv. Il.eie .m* imw Ujiwalils 
ol 'JOoAbMl \oll.nii - ol piinted b. •ok*', with .HI aliliU tl Hiilelmlit of 
JuiHi M»lumt‘’. 'Die MSS. iiiHi b. I -pi.tiij ihnlly Inslmicil, but 
imdudiug 111 11 y lim* book-, ol In-iim V. hIi nimnliiies. liooks arc 
lent all oVtl the (OUiitiN. .Some twelilt l.\e V .JVs .ig.» h w.i.', 
dt*t idt*il lor «*( .ill. Hi Hi ll 1 1 1 ^ons to 1 1 "t in I the pilieli.t •> t o ]'ol itieal, 
bisloiie.il, :iud h*gal w-wk-. but niiiilly, lu eo'ise.pietn t ot jii 
im rt*.iM* HI tin* Xeiily M.b--hU, Httl.ituie b:is been adiltil lt‘ llie.si* 
iblee ilisses. 'fin* libi.irv boiisls of ibe- ri ‘he-t toll,,*.*, . the 

xviulvl ot liooks on I !n"->. Huicli incuuabul.i, l'.l/e\iis, nuti Spiii.oan.i. 

Tlieie 7' one gt in r.il wniTtii tat.ilogm* anangetl tn . with 

jilpliaU*tii al HidiM*.*-. Ill iMal I printed t alalogm* w;m i.-m*... wiili 
four .vuppb’iiieiii.s down to l.^ll ; and .since iMiV) a M.niy li-t <»f 
ntblitions lias been jiubln bed. Sjn iial iin ntioii . boul.l b. n i le of 
the einelltnl t alalogm* of the iueun.ibula publi Jn .1 hi “'jo. 

The m xl libi'ji \ Hi Tiunieri. il imporlaiiei* i-v lb-* ! Hililio- Leydoik. 
theia Acaiieiiii.e I.ugdumi-lejl.iva*, wlin b tbit - li n. th. 1 •'..ul.ii’.on 
of lilt* toiiN'i-ih of l,e\tliii b\ Y ilhaiii 1..] I -'I ihHim.*, on 
Eebii’.aix lehe. It lia.- aMjui’Vtl tii;iii\ x.dui'^ .i ■ '..'..mis lioiii 
the botiLs and MSS. t»f llu* tll.stiiigui.>ln d M*holais. lud i^.loseph 

* A uittst ii.iereutiiig ttccoiiiit of iMe hiNtou ot tl.is hhi*.. *. leiul lU tho 
Intirtulnctltni to Catalotjui de* MSS. de la Intdxijt'it lut' i dui ; de Hourffoyne^ 
by M. Murcbal, Brusselt, 1842, 8 vuli. 4to. 
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Scaliger, Isaac Ym, llnhnken, and Homstorhnk The MSS. com- 
prehend many of great intrinsic importance ; tho Oriental codices 
number 2400, Tho library of the Society of Netherland Literature 
^ has been placed liere since 1877 ; tliis is rich in the national history 
‘ and literature. The Arabic and Oriental MSS. known as the 
Lcgatum Warncrianuni are of great value and interest ; and the 
%;ollet tion of m.ips luMiueathed in 1870 by .T. J. Bodel Nyeiihuis is 
also noteworthy. Tho library is contiiiuod in a building whirh was 
formerly a church of the Beguines, adapted in 1800 somewhat after 
tlie .style of tho British Milsimuh. The catalogues (one ulpliabctical 
an<l one <!lassificd) are on slips, tin* titles being printed. A cata- 
logue of books and IMSS. was printed in 1716, one of books added 
between 1814 and 1847 in 1848, ami a supploineiibuy part of MSS. 
only in 1850. A catalogue of tho Oriental MSS. was published in 
6 vok, \m 77. 

Utredit. Tin* Univorsity l.ibrary at rtroeht d-atrs from 1582, when eeitaiii 
Conventual eolleetioiis were brought together in ordcj* to form a 
public library, wliioli was shortly aftcrw'aids enriched by the books 
bequeathed by Tfub. Bueheliu.s and Ev. Pollio. Upon the founda- 
tion of the uuiversitv in the town library ]ntt^.'<ed into its 

charge. Among tho MSS. aro some intorc.sling cloister MSS. and 
the famous “ Inreelit PsalttM,” which contains the oldest t<‘\l of 
the Athanasian creed. The last edition of the catalogue was in 2 
yols. folio, 1S;J4, with sii]»[dciiicnt in 1845, index from 1845 5.5 
in 8vo, and additions 70, 2 vols. 8vo. 'Dio titles of accc.ssioiis 
are now ]>rinted in sheds ami pasted down for insertion. 

Amsto^ The ba.si.s of the University library at Amsterdam consists of .i 
dam. collecti(»n of books luought togdlier in the 15th century and 
preserved in the Nieince Kcrk. At the tinn* of the Keforiiiatnni in 
1578 they became the property of the city, but remained in the 
Nienwe, Rerk for the use of the public tilTuid'i, when they wero 
transferred to tho Athemciiin. Since 1877 the collection Inw been 
known as the Pniversity Library, ami in 1881 it tva.s removed to .i 
building designed upon the jdan of the new lilirary .iml reading- 
room of tlie Ibitisb Miiseiiin. The lilii.in* ineludes the liest 
colledion of meilit .li works in H<dland, and tin* Bibliidhee.i 
Koseiitb.iliana of Hebrew and Talmudic Hteiatuiv is of great fame 
and Value; a catalogue of tlio la-t was pi in ted in 1875. Tin* 
libraries of the Dutch Heograpbieal a. ] othci ieen ti(‘s are presumed 
here. A general printed ralaliguc w.i.s i;<hued in 8 voLs. Svo. 
Amsterdam, 1856-77 ; oiic ilcscribiug the 1icr|ucsts of .1. de Ho^eh 
KeiiJi.K)r, K. .T, Potgietcr, and V. IV. Pive, in 3 vols. 8\o, 1878 7b ; 
a catalogue of the MSS. of Professor .Moll was pnhli.shisl in 1880, 
aad one of those of P. CainpjT in 1881. 

Th'/nnnrk\ Korint if^ mol Su'ntctl. 

Oopen- The conimenccnienl of the a.lniirably managed nafi(»nal library 
hagen. of Denmark, the great Uoyal Liliiarv at Cojicnhageii, may be s.iid 
to have taken ]d;n.e during the reign of (dirisfimi IH. (1533 5!M, 
who took pri«lc in iiiifiorting Ibrvign books and <hoiee .MSS.; 
but tho Inn* founder was Frederick III. (1618 76); to him i.s 
mainly due the famous eollcctioii of Icclnndii* literature and the 
acquisition of Tycho Brain*’.*, .MSS. The ]iivseiit building (in the 
Christiansborg Ca.slh*; was ct.iiiniem'ed in 1067. Among notable 
Bccesfiion.s may bo inentioin'd tin* colleeiions of C. Keiti'er, tin* 
count of Danin-ikjnlrl (800(1 voluiii' s and 5^(0 MSS.), ami (’oiint do 
Thott ; tlio last bequciitlicd Oo.JO volumes printed betore 1531, and 
the remairnler of hi.s books, over I00,00o v«dume<, weie eventually 
punliiibL'd. In 1793 the libiaiy was opciieil to the public, and it has 
fiinee reiiiainoil under slati* tonfrol. Two copies nf cM-ry Imok 
publishecl within tin* kingdcmi must be »leposited liero. 'J’ln* 
incunabula ami blo(.*k books birm an iinportanl seiies. There is a 
general classitied caljilogim in writing in 205 folio volunies for the 
use of readers ; and an alphab(;tic:il om* on slijcs arranged in boxes 
for the officials. A good catalogue of tho Do Tliotl collection wa.s 
j)rinled in 12 vols. Svo, 1789-05 ; a catalogue of tin- French MSS. 
ajjpeared in 1844 ; of Oriental MSS., 1816; of the Danish collec- 
tion, 1875, Svo. Annual reports and aeconnts of notable MSS. 
have been jmblisbed .since 1864. There were 7000 additions in 
188((. 

Tlie Univer-ily Library, founded in 1482, wasdcAtoyed by fin* 
in 1728, and re-estald idled shortly afterwards. A copy <»f every 
Danish publication iiuist Ik* depo.dted here, 'riie, MSS. imlude 
the fainoiis Aine-Magin-an lollectioii (see vol. xii. p. 626). 

Chris- The d-nt library in Norway is tlic Uiiivei.sity Library at 
tiaoia. ChiTitiaina, established at tin.* same, thin* an the university, Sfqdein- 
ber 2, 1811, },y Fiedenrk JL, with a donation from Hie king of 
jiiany thoustinds of duplicates from tin*, Koyal Library at Uopeii- 
hagen, and hince aiigmeiiteil bv iinporlunt bequests. 

Stock- The Koyal Libiaiy ut Stockholm Wiib first efitabUshed in 1585. 
holm. The original collection was given to the university of Upsahi by 
Gustavus II,, that formed by Christina is at the Vatican, and the 
♦ library brought together by Charles X. was destroyed by fire in 
1697. The present library was organized shortly aftorwardB. The 
Benzelbtjerna-Kngestrom Library (14,500 printed volumei and 1200 
MSS., rich in materials for Swedish history) is now annexed to 
it. Natural history, medicine, and mathematica are left to other 


libraries. Among the MSS. the Ooeke Awms of the 6th or 7th 
century, with its mteresting Anglo-Saxon inscription, ispartlcolarly 
noteworthy. The catalogues are in writing, and aro both alpha- 
betical a,nd classified; printed cataloraes have been issded of 
portions of the MSS. Tho present builmug was opened in 1882. 

The Univorsity Librai^ at Upsala was founded by Gustavus Upsala. 
Adolphus in 1620, from the remains of several convent libraries; ho 
also provided an endowment. The MSS. chiefly relate to the his- 
tory nf the country, but include the Codex ArgenUus, containing 
the Oothic gospnls of Ulfilas. The general catalogue is in writing. 

A catalogue was printed in 1814 ; special lists of the foreign accea- 
sions have born published each year from 1850; tho Arabic, Persian, 
and Turkish ALSS. aro described by 0. J. Tornberg, 1846. The 
library at Lund dates from the foundation of the university in 
1668, and was based upon tho old cathedral library. The MS& 
include tho De la Hardiu tirchivos, acquired in 1848. 


Spa in and Purlugal. 


Tho chief library in Spain is tho Biblioteca Nacional (formerly Madrid, 
the Biblioteca Heal) at Madrid. Tho printed volumes number 

400.000 volumes, with 2(10,001) pamphlets; the accessions in 1880 
iiniouuled to 25,840 aiticTo:. »S])anisli literature is of course well 
r(>prc.seiited, ami, in (‘uns(*(|m*ncc of the numerous accessions from 
the libraries of the .siij)f»?(*.ssed i*onv(iiit.% tho classes, of theolog}', 
canon law, history, Ac., -ire iiarticularly corojilete./^IChe number 
of bibli4»griipliical rarities was largely increased oy the incorporation 
of the valuabloVolloctimi formed by the well-known bibliographer 
Don Luis de U.so/. There are .30,000 MSS., contained in 10,000 
vnlumcs ami bundles ; llu*y include some finely illuminated codices, 
liiNtorieal dm nim-nts, ami many valuable autographs. The col- 
b-etion of prints extends to 120,000 pioceS^Sll^ was principally 
btrmed from the imjsirtant scrie.s Jurnglit from Don Valentin 
(‘arderera in 1865. In 1880 54,875 books were issued to 61,966 
readers. 'Hio nnnnal revenue is only £1600. The printed books 
have one catalogue arranged under authors’ names, and one under 
titles ; the departments of music, maps and charts, and prints have 
subiect'Critalogiies as well. There is a general index of the MSS., 
witn special catalogues of the Hreek and Latin codices and genea- 
logi-al doi'umcnts. The lirst (and only) volume of a printed 
catalogue of tlu* (Ireek MSS. iipjicared in 1769. The cabinet oi 
111 * (Ills is mo4 \alu:ible and w’ell arranged. Of the other Madrid 
libi.irh-s (see tlie tallies) it is enough to ineniiou tho Biblioteca 
de, la Aeademi.i de l.i llistoiia (20,000 volumes and 1600 MSS.), 
which eonlaiuri some print **(1 and MS. Spanish books of great 
value, including tin* well-known Salazar collection. — The history^ 
of Hie library of the Km (H:i vi, has been given at vol. viii. p. 641. ' 

In 1 808, iM-fore Hie inva.sion, Hm Rscorial is estimated tohavccon- 
taiiie*l 3o,00i) printi il volumes ami 3400 MSS, ; Joseph removed 
the collection to Ma*liiil, blit wlieij it was returned by Ferdinand 

10.000 voliiiiies wriv missing. There are now 32,142 printed 

volumes, with 583 Uieek, 1905 ArabiVV® Hebrew, and 206(r '^, 
Latin MSS. 'Mm Aiabi.j MSS. have been described by M. Casin', i 

1 760 70 ; jiml a i-.italogm* of I be (4rcel: codices by Muller >vas issued \ 

at the t;x])i*iiM* of Hic Ficncli (biveniinent in 1848. There is an ' 
iiiquulbet \\iitt*-n j*.it,tb»giip- (*r Hie ])rinted books, snd the present 
libniii.iii ia m»w rngagi-*! np*>ii a catalogue of the Latin MSB. 
lVrmi.ssi*m (*t .study at the Kscorinl, which is one of the royal 
private librarii-H, iiiiiil be obtained by Hpccial application.^ 

Among the liliniriey of I’ortngal the Bibliotheca Kacional at Lisboni 
Lisb{»ii niiluially take.s Hie lirst idace. In 1841 it was largely 
increased from the inomi.stic collections, wliich, however, seem to 
liavc been little eared for according to a report prepared by tho 
]»rjm'ipal librarian three years later. There arc now said to bo 
200,(mio volume.s of printed books, among which theology, canon . 
law, history, and Portuguese and Spanish literature largely pro- ' \ 

doiiiimitc. The MSS. number 9415, mcludingniaiiy of great volue. 

There is nkso a cabinet of 40,000 coins and medals. — ^The BibliO* 

Hieca da Academia, founded in 1780, is preserved in the suppressed 
convent of the ( )rdem Tcrccira da Penitcncia. In 1836 tho Academy 
ai <|nired Hn* library of that convent, iiuiAbering 30,000 volumes, 
wliicb have siiu e been ke]»t ajiart. The Arcbivo Nacional, in the 
s niie. building, contains tlie archives of the kingdom, biPUght hero 
aft ''I- the de.stru''Li*>ii of the Torre do Castello during the groat 

The! Bibliotheca Publica iftuijicipal at Oporiiiiis the sec(md largeaiT Oporto, 
ill Poitugal, although only dating from July.S, 1888 ,* the anniyer- 
.'‘Uiy of tho debarkation of D. Pedro, and when the memorable «ege 
was still ill progress ; from that date to l8/4 it was styled theKeal 
Bibliotheca do Porto. The regent (ex-oDllperor of Braril) gave lo 
the town the libraries of the suppressed convents in the northern 
provinces, the municipali^ undertaking to defray the 
Keeping up the collection, but only <18® ^ yearly spent on boow 
and bindings, and <880 on salaried Recent accessions consist 


lacbard, Ut MUiotMquit de Madrid ti de VEtwMi Mtketei^oUt^ 
qui amcement FhitMre de Belgique, BruMebt 1870, 4toi Oh. QmM,BUm 
iterigiimdu/<mdeqreed$VB»eurUtl . , 
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aulBlj of PortugueM «nd French books. The important Oamosns 
eoUeetion is described in a printed catalogue, Oporto, 1880. A 
notice of the MSS. may be found in Catalogo don MSS, da B, Pub* 
UcaSborefMe, by H. da Cunha Rivara, Lisbon, 1850-70, 8 vols. folio, 
and the first part of an /ndice ’pnj^mimio do Catalogo dos ManVf 
aerip^ was produced in 1880. 

Russia, 

The Imperial Public Library at St Petersburg is tlie thinl 
largest library in tho world, and now claims to possj'ss 1,000,000 
printed volumes. The commeiiL* jeTnent of this magiiincmt collection 
may be said to have been the books seized by tlie t'/nr Peter during 
hia invasion of Courland in 1714 ; tho lihniry did not receive any 
notable augmentation, however, til> llie yciir 1795, when, by the 
aoq^uisition of tho famous Zaluski collrrtiun, the liiiporial Library 
suddenly attained a place in the Hist latik innoTig great European 
libraries. The Zaliwki Library was Ihnnid by ibe Polish count 
Joseph Zaluski, who collected at his own cxiumisc during fort}^- three 
ears no less than 200,000 voliiiiie.s, w bich w-ern added to by his 
rothor Andrew, bishop of C’racow, by wliom in 1747 the library 
was thrown ojjen to tho public. At bis li it. was left under the 
control of the Jesuit Collogc at Warsaw* ;^on tin- suppressitui of the 
order it was taken enre of by the (^uii ni.'ssiou of fcilueatiou ; and 
finally in 1795 it was transferrcil by Suwarutr J^•ter.sb^lrg as a 
trophy of war. It then exteinlcd to ‘200, 300 piinted volume.s and 

10.000 MSS., but in coiisequnncecf the willidniw al of many medical 

sod illustrated works to enrich other ir^litntions, hardl^y 238,000 
volumes remained in 1810. Litei*ature, history, and theology fonin‘d 
the main features of the Zaluski Library; the last clas.s alone 
amounted to one-fourth of the whole iiuml»er. Since the com- 
mencement of this century, tlirougii tl; libnality of the sovereigns, 
the gifts of individuals, carefrd ]iuri']'a.scM, and the ap]dication of 
the mw of 1810, whereby twp «o]iips of ex cry Russian puhlicaljoii 
must be deposited here, thclinpeiial labrai y has attained its present 
extensive diinensions. Nearly one liuinbv<l diHcrout eollectioiiH, 
some of them very valiiahle and <-\tcnsi\ c, have ocrii added from 1 ime 
to time. They include, for cxaniph-, tin* Tolstoi Sclavonic collec- 
tion (1830), Tischendorf 8 MS8. tlic Dolgorousky Oriental 

MSS. (1859), and tho Firkowilscb lichnw (Karaite) collection 
(1862-03), the libraries of Adelung (isf.s) jin<l T'obler (1877), that 
of the Slavonic scholar Jungmaim (ISnil), and the national MSS. 
of Karamzin (1867). This system of a<nniring books, while it 
has made some departments cxeee<liiigly rich, has left others eom- 
paratively meagre. Tho library was not legularly o]ien»*«l to the 
public until 1814 ; it is under tb« control of the minister of 
public instruction. In the printed Ivxik drpartment tho yearly 
average of readers is now 107,000, and of l»ooks eonsiilted 285,300. 
The annual grant from the treasury im 79,174 silver roubles ; an 
income of 8438 rJiibles is derived from otiii r sources. Tho oiheial 
estimate of the number of printed l><)oks is 1,000,000 voluim>s, 
wi^ 19,059 maps and 75,000 prints ami j»liotogra[»hs. The yearly 
accessions amount to (ibout 28,000. 'l ie Russian ])ooks numher 

100.000 and the Kussica 30,000 vc»lumes ; the Aldincs and Kl/evirs 
form a nearly perfect collection ; and the incnnabula are nunienui.s 
, and very instructively arranged. 

‘ The manuBcriplB include 26,000 codico^, 41,340 autographs, 
4689 charters, and 576 maps. The glory of this department is the 
celebrated CodexSimitmis of the (livek liible, biirnght from the con- 
vent of St Catherine on Mount Sinai by Tischemh u f in 1 850. Ot her 
important Biblical and patristic cotliees an' to 1k' found umong 
the Greek mid Latin MSS.; the Hebrew MSS. include sonn^ of tho 
meet ancient that exist, and the Samaritan collection is om* of tho 
largest in Europe ; the Oriental MSS. cornprohend many valuable 
ilkta, and among tho French are some of gn^nt liistorical value. 

The general catalogues are in writing, but Ibe following special 
catftlogues of the printed books have been published —the Tolsftu 
eoUection of early printed Russian books, 18*29; ibe Aldinea, 1854; 
the Elzevirs, 1862, and another in 1864, l>y C. F. AVnlther; edit ions 
printed during the reign of IVterthc (Ireat, by Rytschkoff, 1867 ; 
the foreign books relating to Peter the riival, liy 1’. Minzlolf, 187*2 ; 
and t|i,e Rttssica, 2 vol 84 ^ 1873. Lists of the foreign books have 
been iasttod since 1863, and the ComplcH /xrin/im pu))lislied sinco 
1850 contain notices of the most imnortuni acquisitions. 

The following catalogues of the MSS. are iu ])rint : - tin? Tolstoi 
Slavonic ooUcction, 1825 ; Dorn’s cutulogue of the Oriental MSS., 
1862; old German, 1863; the Greek, !(* Muralt, 1864; the Khnni- 
ikoff Oriental codices, by Dorn, 1865; Russian MSS. on Ihe bi.storv of 
Peter the Groat, by l^tschkoff, k872 ; the French, 1874 ; Samari- 
tfon, 1875 ;' Hebrew Biblical, 1875; Slavonic ami Russian mis- 
Oelmuoous, parts 1 and 2, 1878-80. 

,. 'Th^e nucleus of the library at the Ilcrmitugc Palace was foniHul l^y 
l^oetnpresa (Jatherine II., who purcliasiMl the books and MSS. of 
VMt^ire and Diderot. In the year 1861 the collection amounted to 

150.000 volumes, of which nearly all not relating to the history of 
were then transfen-ed to the Imperial Library. 

The second largest library in Russia is contained iu the public 
annum at Moscow. The class of history is particularly rich, and 


Russian early printed books are well represented. The M9S, 
number 5000, including many ancient Sclavonic codices and his* 
torical documents of value. One room is devoted to a collection 
of Masonic MSS., wlii(‘h toiin>rehend tho archives of the lodges 
in Russia between 1816 and 1821. There is a general alpliabelical 
catalogue in writing ; the entaloguc of tlie MSS. has been printed, 
as well UM those of somn of tin- Mj»ecial eolloetion.^i 

For other Russian liln.-uit s m-.* tie; tiihles. 

IinfiHy VJiinn^ ffftd Ja/ian. 

Of Indian libiaiies it i., iiliiumi to mdire those that have Indl* 
impoi 1 . 111 . e j'nr Oimnl.il l.-tt. i^. At r.ib-utla the Sanskrit collego 
has lt!5*2 piint«*.l S.au;kiii Nt.luiin-; and 2769 Sanskrit MSS., some 
as old as tbn 14ili .Tiiiuiy, ihni is mImi a laim* ndlectinii of.luin 
MSS. A ( iitiilouiio is now bi niL- iiu])and for publication. — The 
Arabic libiaiy nttachc I to tin- .\i ihj. dcpai Inieiit of the AIadra.sa 
Was louiidiMl Mboiit. 1781, and n.>\\ ui< bides 731 pi iiited voliliiie.s, 

113 original MSS. and l.M ...pii^, tlm r,nglic.b library of tho 
Aiiglo-Pcrrian di]tartmciit , inan 1S54, and cNimd.s to 3254 

Vobniics. 3’lic Idiiai y of lb.- A ,! iiio Soi n ly ttf Ri ngal was founded 
ill 1784, dinl now cont iiic. r..ooo pn,,!. d volumes, i lu. tly tui Eastern 
amt pliilologi. al snbjrils, wnli a \aliidil.* .oll.i tion of 9500 Arabic 
anti I'eisi.m MSS. A cat.do;-,ue is mos passing tliioilgb tin* jtiess. 

At IbniibaN flielibiary of tli.- lionduy biam li ot tin* lo(\.d A.siatic 
Society, e.stablishctl in 1801 ns the l.iteiary Society of Bengal, is 
now* an e.xcelltmt genera] amt Oiirntnl colle. lion of 40 , 001 ) piinted 
volumes and ‘2O0 MSS., d.Mribedin a piinted catalogue of 1875. 

The Moolla Fci‘o?o l.iliraiy was bM'H'.e.iibed for pnidic use by 
Moolla kero/e, licad piiesi, of ib.* P.'msn of tin- Kudmi s.‘it in 
1831, and consisted eliielly of MSS. in Aiabic and IVi-ainn on 
liisloiy, philiksojdiy, and ;l^tlonomy ; some jidditions of English 
and Giijjirari works bave bci-n made, :is wlII as of European books 
on Zoroiistpanism. A (ataloeiie has been printed. 

Till* library ol Tippot> Sahib, eoiisi-,ting of 2<»0i) MSS., fcdl iiitc. 
tlie bands o( tin* liiilisb, and a de's( )i]itl\i* < at.dogue i»f them b'’ 
(Jbarl'\s Stewart wa.s pnldisljed .d raiiibridge in l8o9, .Jto. A few' 

Were presented to public llbiMiie-* in Engl.iml, but the niajoiiiy 
were, jdaeed in the colbge of F.m I William, tln-n re.s ntly tablished. 

The lii.st voluim*, eontaining Peisiiin nml lliinlii.Ntani potfiy, ol the 
Citfoh flic Iff tfif l.ihrnr’nsot ihr King \>J fhnfh, b\ A. Sprcijerr, w:i» 
jiublishe<l at (.'aleiitta in 1854. The i ompilei shortly attcrwanls left 
the Indian .seivifc. and no nie.ihUi* » wcie l.iken lu .oinplete the 
Work. On the annexation ol tlm kiiigd.im in 1856 the c.>i-king is 
belifve.l to have taken .some of tlu‘ most vabi.ihli* MSS. to (Calcutta, 
but the largest portion w’cre left bcliind nt I.m know. During tho 
siege the books were used to block up windows. \.c , and those 
which Wile not destroyed weie ab.midoneil, .ind j'ljindii.d by the 
soldiers. Many weio burnt for fuel; a IVw, liow.vci, were icscued 
and .sold by am t ion, .'iiid of these .some weie pni cljascd loi tho 
Asiatic Society of Hcuiral 

Perhaps the uio.st iciiiiirknblL* library in liidi.i flint of the raja 
of Tarj.jore, which dates lioin llie end of the I'Mb or licginiiiiig of 
the 17th ceutuiy, when Taiijoiv was under the rule of the 'IVlugii 
Niiiks, who collected S.inskiit AISS. wiittcn in the r* higu » hnnicter. 
lu lliel8tb cenliiry the Mailisttas coniim red the . ..nntiy, and hinee 
flint d.ite tbelibrary incn'jisi d but ‘•lowly. P.ytir thegn atei portion 
of the store, w’ns ncquiicd by Sliarabli(>ji R.ij/i during i \isil to 
Beiiaicd in 1820 30 ; iiis suci e^.-or Sivaji .iddi d t 5 w , lait of inferior 
value. Tlieie aic now about 18,0o0 .MS.''. wntN ii in D. v.iiiagarf, 
Nandin.’igan’, 'rdugn, Kannada, tbaiitlii, Mal.(\a!am, Bengali, 
Panjabi nr Kasbmin, and I ’rivi ; 8000 aiv on palm leaves. Dr 
Burnell’.s ])rintcd catalogue describes 12,375 ailicb 'J. 

Thanks to the. enlightened policy of tin- tlovemineiit of India, we 
arc beginning to know iniieli nioic rt‘'i'ccliiig ii.iti\e librarie.s than 
was possible a few ye.iis ago. and since .i \r,iily sum of *24,000 
rupees has been gMiifed to lany iin the wrk of .‘•eaicliing for 
Sanskrit MSS 'Hie first pmt of a list of those in private hands in 
.southern Imlia has be» n jiiil'lislicd ly Pi tJ. (Jppert ; it coutaill.s a 
description of 8376 MS.*^., and anothci \oliiine, is in course of ]»re- 
jMration. Pr Bulih r, in Ins ifiM.-t)g.itiou of Sant math’s library 
at Cambay, found 3i‘0 MS.’8. of gical antiquity, .si.x dating from 
the beginliing of the 12th niitury. A ]>aiidit has examined tlm 
Saiugbavina P.id.i l.ibr.irv iu I’.itlian, and a caTulo«j;iie lias been pre- 
pareil for printing. A »"p\ uf the oldest Sanskrit tlii f inn.n'V, the 
Snsrn/tt Kiis/ki, of wliidi only one other copy (at the liodleian) i.s 
known, was found here. Pr I’uhlcr also ]»urcba.'cd 4‘2i> \obmjoN 
for the Coveriimciit. Inquiru ^ made in Bebar bave not mei with 
inut'h result. Notices of Sanskrit MSS. in tin* prc?iib nc\ .4* Ik ugal 
have been prepared under the direction of Dr RajcuJi.ikila Mifia ; 
seven fasch nii (1600 ]ip. ) b.»\ e been nrinled, describing 812 iitidcs. 

'Hie same ^dlolal lias aPo imiiteu ii eatalogiie (755 pp ) <4 the 
library i4' the m.iliaiaja of Bikaiiir, dcsciibiiig 2''00 Saiuskiit iMSS. ; 
aiul bis an.il>-iai of the Saii'ikiit Buddliist hti i itnie of Ncpii w'ill 
shortly be pnblislii'il. 'Plic total number of S.m ski ii MSS .u qiiired 
in this pre>^idi ncy is now* 1612, some of wbidi aic lu'W to Europeans. 

Two eatalogiies of 180 Sanskrit MSS. disco\ercd m the North- 
SVwtem ProYiiicos and Oudh during 1873 80 bare been prepared, 
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and the following librarios (containing many important texts) of the 
Punjab have been t^xaniined :~-tlmt of Pandit Rikhikeaha, of 500 
hooka; Pandit .Iwalii Datta Prasiubi, 2500 MSS., the largest 
collection in the province ; anil Pandit Dilaram, 430 MSS. Tho 
ellorhs of Pr Eoichlianiiner will probably bring to light many 
valuable Sanskrit MSS., botli in Upper and Lower Hiirmah. 

Till* Rallies Library at Singapore was establisluul as a proprietary 
irisliiiitinu in 1844, taken over by tho Goveinnient in 1874, and 
given legal status by an ordinance passed in 1878. It now contains 
11,000 volumes ill general literature, but books relating to the 
Mali) ail peTiiusula and archipelago have been made a special 
teal me, and sinee tbc acquisition of the eollcction of .1. R. Logan in 
1870 tlie liiuary has beiamie remarkably lich in this depurtmenl. 

The librai v of tlio (iiiiuotsejiiip \an Kniisten eii Weteusehap- 
pen at Batavia e >iitains boviks ]»riiited in Netherlaiidisli India, 
w oiks relating to tln' Indian Arehipidago and adjacent eonntrii's, 
and tlie liistorv of the Dutch in the Hast. There are now 20,000 
printed volumes mul M‘50 MSS., of.wliieh 213 arc Arabic, 445 
Malay, J503 .l.l\all(•^e, lU.) Batek, and 517 on lontar leaves in tho 
aiichmt Kawi, ,Ia\aiiese, and Bali languages, Ae. The last ediiion 
of tin! catalogue apj>cai‘ed in 1S77 ; I'HiiP'd catalogues of the Arabic, 
Malay, Javanese, and Kawi MSS. have also been issued. 

(.7/ </?//. -The Bleat Imi'eiial Libiaiy was founded by K'in Lung, 
LSth contuiy, and from a eatalogiio whiidi has been issued aji- 
pears to have ( oiitailied about 12,000 Avorks, e.xteiiding to 108,1)00 
vnlnmes. 'fhere are man\ jinnineial librarios in China, and tlm 
chii'f Binhlhi>t munasteiirs also collections of books. 

The libi II y ot tho Tekio Fii (muiiij ipality of Tokio) at 
Leido, in the eld ChiiieM’i uiii\M.diy, contains 03,000 Cliim'se and 
Jajianc.Mi Ynliimes, and 5 o(m) baiiope.m, primupally English and 
Dutch. The re iding-room is sn|)[ilicd with native ilaily pipcis, and 
the chief toicign j»('i indicals. Tin* li hi ary is opcMi for janposis of 
refeieiice, ami beoks may be boiiowcd by .special ]n.’niii.ssinn. Tlie 
AsikiiNi Lil'raiv, now nenipying the former I'rcproof riic store- 
lioimes of the .sliognn, is one df iln* oldest in the eoitniry, and is 
re]KUtcvl to roMt.un 1 13,000 Ntilnnms, inelndvng in luy ancient 
and MSS. ; an enliame fee of iiboiit Ad. is charged lieie. 'fhe 
Impci’i.il Tiiivt I'sity lia.s a goovl c(dlei tioii of Euiopcaii and Japanese 
scii ncc and gen* nl lih ininic. Tie llbiaiu -j ol ihe huge tmnplcs 
often cuiii.iiii lain bonks of value to llio j-hOologist, and many 
of the leading towns lliioiigliont the country aro jirovide I with fico 
lilir.iri-'s. J.ending librain's of natiicand t liine.so literature liaio 
fxi.stf'l ill Japan from ly early times. 

BrKNi Cohnit'^, 

Of .sncli libiaiics as maybe found in the Britisli (’olonies tbero 
are very lew that call Ibi [.ailicul ir Tnentiou heie. 

The lirm''!t c'dl'-ction fg books in raii:nla is the libiary of p.arlia- 
nient at Utnwa. Thom^di l'"unde,l m lsl5, it coiit lined very few 
books iifilil l''ll, win II tlie tw’o libiMiics of rpl"’!* and l,ow»*r 
Canada wriv joini‘d. Aftir Iteing destroyed by liie, tho lihraiy 
WMs I'e-rstabbAIn d in IS.-i.'i, ihielly fur parliamentary use. It now' 
contains 100, 0'c) \(ilnni'‘S. and is open to tin* pnlilic except when 
inrliameiit is .silting. Books are b nt out. Tin* main library is a 
liaiifl^omc iH'tagoiial ajiaitMi'iit with beautiful carved work ill 
Ciriadiaii white wood. 

Ill th - South African Pul»lic library it Capetown, Avbich wa.s 
f-tabli-ilo'd in 1 sH, tlmp-nre .‘iO.'iof) vnlinnes, inflnding tin* eolb'c- 
lion beipi'-athcd bv S;i* (leoif- (lirv, < oiiiju isili;:, brsitb’H MSS. and 
riily piinted books, an uniivalbd coHcctifui of wo|k^ iu the native 
languages (U* Afriia, .\ustialia, Ac. 'fhe libiary is opi>ii to any re- 
tabl.- pt rsoll. 

The laigt'st library in the, .\iistialian colonies is the Pnblm Lib- 
i irv of Victoria at .Melbon^nie, whii h was established in 18.53. In 
it nniiib'icd Sl*,387 vol)imc.-> with 22,257 pamphlets; it po.s- 

* • s a folb r-tioii ot w'orks on Australasia. 'Dm libraiv bns a 
pii'it. 'L itaiugne MSsi)). It is supported by an aionial p-uliaiucnt- 
.ii A..’-'. V. hi. }i 'iinouiit. 1 last year to t’54'.'5. R'-.«<l* is an* admiltcil 

w ‘b- inv ioiimdity, and liavo free ac to tin* shelves, 
.\biionL!i bool. s are not b-nt out f.f tin* libiarv individnally, tln-ro 
i'l a -.S''' m Ijv wliich pan els of tiom lOO to 40ii bo«iks an* lent to 
libfMiie-, nm -li iii 'V institutes, Ac., in the inlainl fowii.s i»f Victoria. 
Tier" U'- -('..111 oth'T not iuconsider.ibh! libraries in MellMUune. 
Next in iiuj. iitum »; t.) tin; MclboiiFTn* Library is the Svdnoy Krce 
Public falii iy. wlo. h i.s .said to oiitain tho largest eolleetioii 
fif woiks (01 An-*^r:da^ia anywhero to lie found. It lia.sa bmdinga.s 
Well fus a lefei' ii'-e il.‘]i;irf luenl, ami is much used. 

Partieulurs of (.fher coloni.il libraries will ))« found in tlm kibles. 

United Htnten, 

The Iibrjirie?s of tlm Tiiited States, as we should expect 
to find in a country where intelligence and education 
are bo widely diffused, arc exceedingly numerous. A 
great mass of information witli regard to them has been 
published by the Bureau of Erlucation, particularly in 


the comprehensive Sp^l Rtport on Pnlilic Lilrarien 
issued in 1876. From this report, and tho annual 
reports of tho commissioners of education which have 
since appeared, we learn that the number of public 
libraries already registered is 3842, with upwards of 
12,1509,450 volumes. It is of course true that tho great 
majority of these libraries aro not numerically important. 

On the other hand, many of them are very rapidly growing, 
and their very youth implifift4hat their shelves are not 
burdened with much obsolete literature. The recent 
development of American libraries is indeed very striking. 

Of tho librarios reported in 1875, about 64 appear to have 
boon established before 1800, and 30 of these between 
1775 and 1800. Between 1800 and 1825 there were 
established 179 libraries, between 1825 and 1850 as 
miiiiy as 551, and finally between 1850 and 1875 no less 
than 2240, which in tho latter year contained as many as 
5, t81,0()8 volumes. -It will bo convenient to deal with 
tlic.-'ie libriirii!s in groups according to tho historical order 
of tlieir develop'mcnt.. The earliest libmries formed wore 
in connoxiun with educational institutions, and the oldest 
is that of Harvard (I G38). It was destroyed by fire in Harviml 
1764, but active steps were at once taken for its restora- 
tion. From that time to tho present, private donations 
havo been the great resource of the library, In 1840 the 
collection was removed to Oore Hall, which was erected 
for- tho purpo.se with a noble bJjquest from Christopher 
Core, formerly governor of .Massachusetts. There aro also 
nine special libraries connected with tho ditTcront depavt- 
menis of the university. The total number of volnnu\s in 
all thc.so collectiims is 259,000, exclusive of over 200,000 
pamphlets. The annual increase is about 7000 volumes, 
and the library has an endowment fund of over $200,000. 

Tlu're i.s a MS, canl-ratalogiie in two parts, by authors and 
subjects, w'hich is accessible to the readerR, Tho only con- 
dition of admis.si()u to use the books in Gore Hall is 
respectability ; but only membcr« of the university and 
privileged [)erson.s may borrow books. Tho library of Yale. 
Yale C,\)llege, New Haven, wa.s founded in 1700, but grew 
so .slowly that, even with tho 1000 volumes rocciM'd from 
Bi.sliop Berkeli'y in 1733, it had only increased to 4000 
voIiinuM in 1766, and some of these were lost in the revolu- 
tionary war. During the present century tho collection has 
grown more speedily, and now tlio main library niimbcrs 
U)2,000 volumes, while the special libraries in tho control 
of the college bring np the total to 1 43,000 volumes. Tho 
yearly increase is aliout 4500 volumes, and the library has 
a book fund of §lt)0,000. Amongst tho other important 
univer.sity libraries are those of tho college of New Jersey 
(Princeton), Dartmouth College (Hiifiovor), Amherst 
(College, Cornell University, and Brown University (Pro- 
vidence, B, [.). In 1875 the number of college libraries 
(not reckoning academy and school libraries) was 312, 
besule,H 21)9 libraries belonging to college students’ socictie.s. 

The establishment of proprietary or subscription Iibrarie.s piY>prf> 
runs back into the first half of tho I8th century, and istary 
connected wdth the name of Benjamin Franklin. It was 
at riiiladeljdiia, in the year 1731, that he set on foot what 
he calls “his first project of a public nature, that for a 
sub.scription library. .... Tho institution soon manifested 
its ability, was imitatedi by other towns and in other pro- 
vince.s.*^ Tho Library Coni[)any of Philadelphia was soon 
regularly incorporated, and gradually drew to it.self other 
collections of books, including tho Loganian Library, which 
was ve.sted in tho company by the State legislature in 1792 
in trust for [lublic use. Hence the collotftion combines the 
cliaractor of a public and of a proprietary library, being 
freely o[)en for reference purposes, while the books circulate 
only among the subscribing members. It numbers at 
present 123,000 volumes, of which 11,000 belong to the 
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Loganian Librarji and may be freely lent. The printed 
classed catalogue of the library has been praised by Brunet 
and Alllbone. In 1869 Dr James Rush left a bequest of 
over one million dollars for the purpose of erecting a 
building to be called the Ridgeway branch of the library. 
The building is very handsome, and has been very highly 
spoken of tis a library structure. Philadelphia has another 
largo proprietary library— that of the Mercantile Library 
Company, which was esiablished in 1821. It possesses 
143,135 volumes, and its members have always enjoyed 
direct access to the shelves. The library of the Boston 
Athenaeum was established in lS07, and nuinbers 122,000 
volumes. It has recently published an admirable dictionary- 
catalogue. The collection is especially rich in art and in 
history, and possesses a part of the library of Washington. 
The Mercantile Library Association of New York, which 
was founded in 1810, has the largest of all the subscrip- 
tion libraries, counting over 19.3, 000^ volumes. New York 
possesses two* other large jiroprictary libraries, one of 
which claims to have been formed as early as 1700 as tlio 
“public” library of New York. Tt was organized as the 
New York Society Library in 1754, and has been especially 
the library of the old Knickerbocker fainili5s and their 
descendants, its contents bearing witness to its history. 

It contains about 80,000 voliiines. The Apprentices’ 
Library has about 63,000 volume^, and makes a special 
feature of works on trades and useful arts. It is main- 
tained by the General Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen. 
Finally, the Brooklyn Library deserves me. d ion, if only for 
its very useful and admirable catalogue, the printing of 
which was completed in December I'^SO, and which 
embraces 60,000 volumes. 

State Although the State libraries of IVnnsylvania and New 

libraries. Hampshire are known to have been ostalili^lieJ as early as 
1777, it was not until some time after tlie revolution that 
any general tendency was shown to form oilicial librarios 
in connexion with the State Bystem. It is es[K.'eially within 
the last thirty years that the number of these libraries has 
80 increased that now every State ami Territory posse.ssos a 
collection of books and documcMits for oilicial and public 
purposes. These collections de[iend for their inciea<(’ j 
upon annual appropriations by the several States, and upon 
a systematic exchange of the olliidal [Uiblications of the 
general Government and of the svivcral States and Territories. 
The largest is that of the Stati» of New York at Albany, 
which contains 116,000 volumes, and is compo.sed of a 
general and a law library, of which a printed catalogue 
has been published with full siibjeel-indcxes. The State 
libraries are libraries of referenee, and oidy members of 
the official classes are allowed to borrow books, although any 
well-behaved person is admitted to read in I ho libraries. 

In addition to the libraries maiutaineil by the. several 
States, there are the collections belougim; to tlio general 
Government, most of which are at Washington. ’Fhe most 
important of them is of course the Library of Congress, but 
there are also considerable libraries attached to the house 
of representatives, the senate, the tlepartmuni of state, the 
patent office, and the office of the surgeoti-general. 

Library Thp Library of Congress was first establi.slied in 1800 at 
Washington, and was burned together the Capitol by 
the British army in 1814. Preshlent .IctVersoiVs 1)ooks 
wore purchased to form tho foumiation of a new library, 
which continued to increase slowly until 1851, when .all 
but 20,000 volumes wore destroyed by fire. From this 
time the collection has grown rapidly, and now consists of 
396,000 volumes with 130,000 pamphlets. In 1806 the 
library of the Smithsonian Institution, consisting of 40,000 
- volumes, chiefly in natural science, was traiKsferrod to 
tho library of congress. The library is specially well pro- 
vided In history, jurisprudence, the political sciences, and 


Americana. Since 1832 the law collections have been 
con.stituted into a suecial department. This is the natmnal 
library. In 1870 the registry of copyrights was transferred 
to it under the charge of the librarian of congre.ss. As 
two copies of every publication which claims copyright are 
re(piired to be deposited in the library, the receipts iiuder 
this head are nearly l!;'>,0t)0 artiele.s per annum. The sum 
annually a[>pr()[)riate(l by rf)iigriss for tho management 
and increase of the library is ?.')2,8ltk The present 
accomiiUKlation is inadcijiiute, and a separate building is 
to be erected of si/o to eontain two million volumes. 

There is an alphabetical card-cat alogmj kr'pt constantly up 
to date, and a [jriiited r atalogue <4 Mil»jcct inattiTs. The 
library is f»j»en every day in the }ear, evcc[it on four legal 
liolidays, from 0 a.m. l(» \ c.m., ami ndini^rion is granted 
to all persons «)vcr >i\tLeii j.-iirs of a^<‘ wltlioui formality 
r intrndnetioii, but ouk-i jiio only lent tn membeis of tho 
official classe s. 

Sinen the r.f ll.i* Ci.vciam-iit in K ]. Ilian 

one Inimlieil jiiid M\iy ]ioti<n.;il i< te 

th'‘ biiiteil Stnti“>!, Ilf w 1 m li ^^ill I niit iij'ii' f.i -i M:mv“f 
tliciil lia\»‘ loi'iiifil c«)lis;i]i I.iiilc lilii.ii im 1 xtifiiivo 

and valii.iMi* ninuiiv i i|.r '11 i if 'In n llw 

Mas'^acliu^ilts Hi^tnicMl Siuiit\ . ii iiii 17‘H, 

Tin* iMilii-iL i)}‘ till* .V i( iitilii ti* > "W- 1 il- • 1 ijiii I'Vuikliri, 

Uinl ‘l;it(H flOTll 17 TluMlMi-t ( t'll< I ! ln?| lllMl (»| tin* 

Ai’iehnix of Nulural i.t riiil,i(]i-]|,l.i i. vkiili '"iri^ts of 

nOO vohnnes Jiiid 4t>,o(j< ij'liN’l^. l-oi iiit<»nii iti'ifi .is to lie 
llUln»•unI^ ^rtolcssionul lila i»l tli<* ruile-l M.if. ^ lIn'iilncicMl, 

legal, and medical -the rc;i i.iy 1"’ rel'i'iird t > the irjM.rt aln ady 

ineiitioiied. 

Of all the lihrniies of the I’nite.l St.d. iMnc In ihit a Town 

greater fame, and none nr*- ihok /I'.doa'l) .'iml .nl m; i oii.lu' o-<l^ lihrarlea. 

tli.iu thovc which aie .sii|i).iiiti‘d liir |tuh!i’ liii I si,ji,i n 

tlie go at uti« s. bcgi.slation on th>‘ -iii'j. • i •.! iii i • Ithi.'iiii 

was almost .s\ iielijoiioiis in r.iighiud :i:id Aii.'ii , f ih*' ffci 
town lihi.iiic'» of Aimiiea, much the hiii^Ms' n;,! j,,, 
the l'*osOm I’ultlii* I.ihiary, which W.I-. ( .-I il'll^lc <1 n Itrsiih's 

llm lilicial aiipi’oitiiati'in^^ iiMih* hy th** ( :ty foi it^ '>it, il h.n 
been tlietdijecl ol ii long s..*i ii'.sol^jihaiiliil m iii icd h"oks. 

Among the moo* coDspii'iions of ns heu- lin toi> h.i n\ .ImsIuji 
Ihites. TIcmmIoo* P.iiher, and (Icoigo 'lukipir. i iry 

hasl'ten o)»ci'cd to the jiiihiic tlc ie h.is thus 1 m n mI the 

l.iigest cullMtion of hooks, nndn oni* .iilniin! tn thi.s 

coiitiin nt ’* Tile niiml'ir ot voluMusiii tic- Id i 1, 

was .‘10.*', and tic* .inmi.il aiM-^o.,]!, , 17,"n() 

\olunie<. In addition to tIj'- iiieoii.o .n.iil-ihle imm mI,, the 

■miiiial .’ipprojiii.nion hy tho city is SI - , , nlial 

lihr.iry, with tie* r.it' ^ 11, ill .ni'I Lowi H >'), i- • iLjlit 

hi.inelir.s, .uni the tot il i io nl.ilion is m.i! , ! i ill v .\>i ijn'D^oeO 
volumes jM r .tiiiiwiM. An\ inli lUif mt < ' .i >■-•! '-uitfeii 

yi ar.s of age is a'lniilli'd to H .1.1 inthelilMiy .p! i k.s. 

The priiiciji.d '-.'il ilogue ot the li'ii.ii\ i-, up -i . .. Is. m .i>Ii iii-ui to 
wliii-li tin le no* je, inted e..| iIm^ii- i-l sp, . ■ . ip.i n la pei- 

ti-ct imiltitinle ot iiM fill il is> iMt.ilojU' s an-l ii .g’ ipl-i' il helps 

ol \aijoiM kinds. The iiwiiih'Tot p' is..i, ■ i :ij -I in th.' s imi- ,f 

tho libiaiy is line ]inii'lo-(l Mil I loi t \ -il.iM- Th Id-Mivisoj ui to 

icadcr.s from !♦ \..m. to U r.M. I'i-m Oct.-lu t-. .M.ii.li, md mtil 
7 I’.M. dining the rest "f thi u. e. le' ik ^.ne 'h !im le.l tort) nne use 
until 0 ill the evi tiiiio. Tl..- j ei i"ib - d p-’Iim . ip- n loiin 'A A.M. 
to A I'M. I'll week d.i\s, iiiitl iiii .''lO'.l.i} loan '1 to A. -\ new 
building IS ill < out- mpl.itiou 

ni tin* remaining lire t<'W 11 libi.ni' iheniovt ipoii.int, iv tlio«« 

«»f t’iin iniiati aid I hu ig( . 11:-* nf rin. , wliieli 

wa.s c.slablisheil on its pir,. ! i f. v-tluiiics 

be.sid«-s jiampldi r-!. Its r-xp. ipL -ar w.i.s al.jd-n, .nid its 

total Issues, inclidiiig tho-e iio brniebe , Wiie 

The le.iding-o>.. Ills are "p. ii .m d.i\ in tl fimn ^ .v m |.) 

10 r.M. The bbr.uy bniMnigs tnpleted in l.'-'7A it a of 

about $ ton, non, and aie “.inn* b.ndsMuust in tin* world. '' 

Tho (.'hie.igo rublie bilnaiv was estaldislicil in l.’>7‘d, .nd tiwed its 
origin to the sxniji.ithv tdit lor ( bit ago in Kiigl.iiid iltei the gii at 
flic of 1S71. file uuMilKrof xtdumes now in the lihi ii \ is 7'',lAf' 

There i.s a \ei\ full .'ind minute lard-c.il.ilogiic, in on*- .ilplul tt. .-f 
autlmrs .'iinl siibj«'ets ; tie - 1 ontents of colleetion.s, vobno. -'it I'-'-y.'-’, 

.Vc , are .iiialv si'd mdi'i their sidtju-ts. 'fin* ir.ailing j- . p< ii 

thieo huidicd aid .‘‘iMy-li\e d.iys in the y'>!’ biun !* \ v to 
A r.M., and is not cvi-n elosed for the juirpof;.' of f, iking sfo \ or 
clKiiiiiiig. The libr.iiy lias not \it an appropii.ite bnikiing. id 
sTuallcr iV'-e town libraries tln-ro is a et.nsideiable inmd"!. especi- 
ally ill Massindiusctts. Of the entire mimlM r ten !\ pe'-H ss 
over 30,000 volumes each. It is tin pinion of fh.* cm igetie ami 
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enlightaned numuMn of thoie Ubmiti that • free pnbllo llbreiY 
is tho proper corollaTy of a free system of public education, and it 
is tlieir aim as far as j^ossible to direct the taste and to methodize 
the reading of those wlio use the collections under their charge. 
Astor We cjiinuit coiioludr this brief sketch without mentioning some 
ubraiy, notahh* illu<«triitions of that puhlie-spirited nninificonce which is 
iiowlicrc ]uMhaps so frcipieiitly found as in the United States. The 
Asfoi liihmry in New York was fouiuhMl by a bequest of .lohii 
Astor, whose i*\ainplc was followi'd Miroussively by l.is still 
aii<l LM.iMtKiiM. 'Pin- library was npcni'il lo tho pulilic in ir.ri4, and 
at ill- • ihl of ISSO the oollei’.tiondiu- to their joint honefnetion i-oii- 
tuiiiil voliinii’s. It niiisisls of n earoful solcotion o| the 

iiHist v.'ilnablo books upon all subji rts. It is a library of roforoiiec, 
for wlm h piirposo it is fio-ly opoji, and books arc not hoit out. Tt 
is “ii wnikiiig libr.iiN b»r stialioiis persons, ” .and siuh ]MMsons on a 
piopiM- introilnotion .m' allowiMl to pursiic ihHr stuili-s in tlic 
al-MVi s. Ill IS'^O tlio iiiinibi'r of goiu ial n*:id(*i*s was 4;\(»r<k and 
th<‘ niiinbor of visits to the ali’ovrs was TlHU. Tiie loial nidow- 
in-nt is ovrr !?1 . loii,inii). Tlim* is a print od catalogue foi about 
h.ilf the libi.iiN, willi .1 piiiitcd index of siibjecis, and a similar 
Lenox (Mtilogne for the n‘''t is in ]ireparation. The Lenox Lihrary was 
library, e.stabli^lied lo Mi .lames Lenox in 1S70, when a body of tnisl-es 
was iiieoipoi.ited by an Ai’t of the Jegisliiliire. In addition to the 
funds inteinled for the libr.ary building and endowment, amounting 
to Si, ‘247, 000, tlie jirivate eolleetion of hooks which Mr I.enox has 
long he(>ii aeeiiniiil.it ing is extremely valiiahle. Though it Ooes ind 
rank Iiigli in j»oint of mere niiniher.^, it is exceedingly rich in eaily 
hooks on Anieiii'ji. in llibles, in Shakesjieriatni, and in F.li/a!*-lli}iu 
poetiy. Tin* Pe.ibo.lv Iiisliliit- at Pialtiinoie w.is rslabli.shiMl by 
Mr (leorgp Pe.ibndy in 1S.‘(7. aixl eonl.iins a refen le-e libi.ny oih n 
to all eonifi'.s, nuiiiin ring .ibout 7‘.btHi() volunie.s. The institute has 
on endowment of 5 tl, 0 i'O,(iOn, wliiili, liowev'er, has to siipjioit, 
t)»si,les the bliriry, a eoiisi-rvatoire of niiiKie, fin art -.ilhry, and 
eolir.-s-s of jHijiillar lei fures. The largest legacy \ef oia'le fm a 
jmblie library lias i(M'eutl\ fallen to the eiti/eiis of ( ‘hii ;ieo in the 
Kewbni\ benuHsl of ov«>r ??2.0O(\00ii for ti.e rounding (4* .i tiee 
piblie liijiiuy in tin* north divisimi v)f f ’lileago. 

fioiith Mt' > 

Argen- The itni»ortane«i of ]tublie libraries lias b« i fully reroginVci) by 
tine the Aigenlines, and at |ir»*seiit more tliaii tw' huielr d of tln tii me 
Republic, in the ( .nintiy. 'I’hey are due benefaeiioiH, but the (fOV< innieiit 
in every <nse mlds .ui e.ju um to any eiulowment. A <'entiMl 
''ornmission exists for the pmiKi^e of facilitating the aeqni->ifi f 
books ami lo pimiKite a unifoiiu exeell».nee of adininistiiilion. The 
most eoiifciderable is the Hibliotec.i Xaeional at Ihieni.s- Ayres. wlii«‘h 
contains at present voliinies, and Inns been alnmsl d«»ubbd 

siine ].s72. It is ]).assably li' li in MS.S., .some of great inteiest, 
roneerniug tlie eiily liistoiy ot tie* Sj.aiiisli colonies. 

Brazil. The » limt librai V of P,i.i/il i-, the liibliotheca Pnbliea Naeitmal 
at b'io lie .lamiio, buiii-l.il in 1.’‘07, and now eonipiising l‘J0,oO0 
jirijited Volume; witli loOo MSS \iifiuiul Uteiatuie and w'orku 
« onnei'te I V iili South Aimii- i.'in sj.,. i d [• ituifs (»f this collection. 
Tlie Hoy.'il l.ibrary of Ajii la ('in Id ling tooQ .M.SS.) w'as taken to 
Brazil by Kiiig.Io.'to VI , but was ‘■cut to Portugal on the dei l.nation 
<if inde]iem]< 111 e. Sin.-e l.s7;H ih- aniiiul (luveinnieiif grant h.is 
been l:irg(dy irn rea-f .1. y\moTig other lihniiiesof the capital may 
be mentioned tlios.- of the F.e i; ty of Mulirim. Cm» 0 volumes'., 
Marine Library ni'.ri‘‘0 volume,), National Mus<*um (OooO vol- 
umes', iWluguese liiteraty Club (,'i3,0o(j volmne'*), Bibliothcea 
Fluininense (43,000 voIutiii hi, B« neilii tiiie .Monastery (bOOn vol- 
umes}, and the FSibliutheea MunKijial (l.'';,500 volunic.-i). In the 
official report on Brazil, siibinitti’d .'it tho Philadeljibia Exhibition in 
1^70, it Avas .stated that the aggregate number of volumes in .all the 
Ip.rarir'; of tlie empire aceesdlde to the puhlie was then 4^’.0,272 
volurm s. In 1875 the lihralies wete Yi^ited liV ]jersoini. 

CJhili. The Bihlioleea Najinncl at .Santiago is the chief binary iii f'hili. 

7’h.- < itnlogue is pn’riteil, ami is kept up by aniiu.M finjiplements. 
Mexico. Oiilv -ivTc.m out of tho tw'enty-ijiiie .st.'ites .and territories of the 
Ab in lyjiiiMi ' liavi* ]»ulilie libr.iiies, afel only .a .small |»ropor- 
Iim;i 0 l th- C >Iili‘nts eondslHcT inodeiii lilenitiiie. M my, however, 

t 'o--> , 1 uf .in.l v.ilnahl** Imoks, of interest to the hilibfigr.ipln r and 
listoiiiii whi' ii ha^e » ome fioin the lihr.irics nt tho suppu.sseil 
Tfl Igioii, i.i.-li*-. It is eah-nlnteil that books infill ibo ].nbiie HI)- 
ritili - am*. lint f.» abmit g.’in, 000 volumes. There .ate abniit seven 1) - 
three '■eientil.'- anil bt-r.iry iis“.oriation.s in the repiihlie, e.ieh postsess- 
ingho.ik.s Tho .'^oeii tyof tb-o Tijiliy ami Statistics, found*-'! in 1851, 
IH the ino.st irniioitaiit of thf iri .«nd owns a fine Tfiuseurn and exeelji.-nt 
library# AlVi tie* triumph >f the Liberal p.aity tho eathoibal, iirii- 
vcr.sity, and « -ni'.- ntu il liht lio'. of the * ity of Sfexieo canto into ilie 
p.tssession *jf th* ini nt, ami 'ti p. won* t.ikeii to foirii them 

into Olio national M.lhrtion, No definite system w.as org'nii/«*d, 
howt ver, until lhh7. when the iliureli of .San Augustin Aiais taken 
ami fitted u]» for th* puipo .e. Tw<i copies of every honk prin tod 
in Mexico must he presi nteii to this lihrary. The *mly other public 
fihrary in tho city is the liihli*)t*f-.i Cineo do Mayo, whicli ia under 
the managernent of the Lancastrian 8kx.n«t|r. 


^ Tie Biblioteoa Nacional at Lima was founded by a decree of the 
liberator San Martin on August 28, 1821, and placed in the Wse 
of the old convent of San P^ro. Tho nucleus of the libraty con- 
sisted of those of the university of San Marcos and of several 
nionastorios, tand a large present of books was also made by San 
Martin. The library is chiefly interesting from containing so many 
MSS. and rare Iwoks relating to the history of Peru in vice-mgal 
times. Tho volumes marked “ Pnpeles varies ” contain reports on 
tho auperstition.s of tho Indians, abstracts of tlie ecclesiasticiil 
*-ouiuil.s of Liiii.i, find inomoirH on provincial administration and 
petitions. It is rqiortcd (1881d tJuv»f ‘lho whole library has been 
.seizeil hy tho Chilians and traiisferrod to Santiago. 


LI BK ARY 'MANAG EMENT. 


Lihrary jniiihlin(j^^~V\\(^ coinlilions of no tivo libraries being 
precisely .'dike, it impossilde to lay down rules to suit all, but 
cerlain ju ineiples of gmiernl application may be stated. In the first 
]*l;n-e the iiiterinil iiirangenients ought to bo dovised by a person 
thoroughly nequ.aiiiteil with the practical working of such a library 
in the building is iiilmnled lo accommodate. The reading-rooms, 
book-rooim, Avork -rooms, uiul oiliccs should he made to fall into 
tho niosi eonveni**iit rehitions one to the other. And as libraries 
grow with woinlerriil rnnidity the plan ought tor admit of easy 
ilevelopnient. The .si I e .should be dry and airy, and permit isolation 
ofliie labric, which .shoiihi be constnietcd of fire-proof materials, iron 
being preferable to stone, and brii k lo either. Eveiy floor should be 
laid upon rollej iron beani.s, supjxuted by lattice girders, the space 
betweoy the heniiis ]»eing fitted in with porous terra cotta, and the 
beams ( o\ eied w ith cvuicrete. To yuoteet them against firo, girders 
mill pillars must be eoA'ored with terra cotta. Iron doors (or, better 
Niill, stout wooden doors yAlatcd with thin iron) should separate the 
ditlerent rooms.- The safely and convenient disuosal of tho books 
niist ncAvr bo .sncrilicod to outside sIisaa". Tho oil form of library, 
the museum like room AA'itli alcoves and a large bkick of vacant spueo 
in the centre, or the series of npiiHnnmts with books on the walls 
only, is no longer in fiivoiir. The rending-room, coinmodions, well 
lighted, and snpjdied Avith works of referenee, should be away from 
tlie main collection, and tho lending department should he kopt 
nymrt. from the viTeri'uee l‘'''‘ary. It is convenient lo have 8cy>aralc 
rooms for I. idles and for readers to avIioiu spoeial faeilitiea may he 
grunted ; nml hd ample provision be made for work-rooms, librarians* 
offices, cataliAguing rooms, and a bindery if nere.q.sary. The chief 
portion of the books (at atty rate those iii most demand) should he 
oil tlie ground lloor, and more than two stories are to be avoided, 
rieiity of light and good ventilation are tAVO conditions of great 
importanee. Tlie b.'i.sement should he A'aultod. As the. store-room, 
*»r that in wdih h the main eolh*elion ia deposited, is one to which 
I'M'lera h.iv'‘ .st-hloin the right t)f acco.ss, the greatest economy as to 
^lalA'age and piissagi* Avay may bo ftreclcd. Bookcases may Iw 
phii ed ag.'iinst tlic Avails, but not too clo.se to them, and double 
I rvsics, about 3 feet ajKirt, aiTHiiged across the floor. To yuwciit 
the object ionabh- use of liigb liulders, no shelf should stand more 
than 8 feet ahoA'c tho ground. If the room ho sulTicieiitly lofty it 
may eont.iin one nr more yw rforated iron floors, sustained by the 
upright ]»oitinn of the ].ressrs, also of iron. Syiiral 8tairca.sc.s are 
to h- avoided. Lifts may he introduced with advantage. In many 
• -illege libraries in Ameiiea (c.*;. at lYmeeton) the circular form, 
with ea.s'-s radiating from tho centre, has been adopted 8UCCe.S9- 
fully. The Hjijieious lotundas of the British Museum ami that of 
tie* LiA’erjiool Eree Biiblii: Library are good examples of the circular 
reading-room. 

Mr .Tustin Winsor has devised an excellent plan for a library of 
one million volumes cayiacity (see “ Library Buildings,*’ in JUport 
on rnhlic Lihrurira of U.S., p. 4G5), and tne same sy.stera might 
he iijiyiliuil lo one much le.ss extensive. Another distinguished 
American libraiiaii, MrW. F. Poole of Chicago, has made some novel 
Miggestion.s on library urehiteeture which have .met with consider- 
able apfuoA'iil. He obh'ct.s to. the waste of space in the central 
jMjiiion of iijost large library rooIn.^, to the difficulty of ventilating 
and h'-nting them, to shelving hooks in galleries on the walls, to 
the <i<*stru(ition of hindings from gas and heat (“ books cannot Jive 
Avlicre man cannot live ”), to the excessive labour of procufinjf books 
from long disiaiiecH the insecurity from fire, the inconvenience of 
keeping inany volumes (other tnan those of reference) in the 
uildic reafliiig room, and the unnecessary cost of the present 
system. To remedy those* defects a plot of laud is required 200 
f«*et square, and suiToundcd with open spaces. At tho middle of 
the jjiincipal si'lc may bo placed tho main building. 60 feet fi*ont 
and 75 feet deep, devoted to administrative and working mirposes. 
The hooks aamU be stored, not in one central repository, Jbut in a 
s« ric-j of rooni-s thrown out in wings from tho central edifice, and 


» Plans of most of the chief llhraries of Eoropo may bo seen <✓ 

librurien of Mr Edwards (2 rols., 1HB9), an^ In the Katrrhimvi dtrr BibliothU^ 
hhre nf Dr Petsholdt (1871) ; the volamee of the librarp Joumai contain ropre- 

scTitntloTiH of many new American llbrarlcB. 

» A roetpe to make wood IncomhiifUbto, and qthar angfufloiia, an ghren by 
0. WaUovd In JMeacAailar IWnm. A$scb., I860, p, 68. 



K ’ ' ^ K I 

OX the q[QediNil)j;le with e |>Tessc^, of special 

tfiO feet Vride^ 16 foot hish,^ati£f^ 'centric circtoy arc 
bhese^. roome . wUboocu'py the^ thus observe ever 

I. 1*^/* 1. 5i_ V • -tS A fik. 1 


' 'presses, of specisl bibliographies near thexQ) are placed in two cou- 
I 'centric circtos around tlie enclosure of the fluperintendent, wlio can 


these^, roonu . wUbOocujpy toe^ grot^^ thus observe every reader in the room. .« 

Wryid^tl^ storiae hig]^ thw^ A speedj^ supply of books is ensured by the use of the automatic Supply, 

the whble .striicture. ISocnwillbe book-delivery contrived for the Harviird bookstore (of sixslori(s) 
IVoMilo Dttabrgi^' dr two’lor more smallf closes of bo^ Alcoves by Mr .lustin Winsor. At tin* delivery-desk a keyboard sliowsthe # 


tf^ifeiQidt to^'plsnnitttd, W the i)Oolu will be sbelv^ digits wld< h combine tin* various siu-lt’-inarks ; ondlhe number of tlie 
* oA^doiibfeprcssea within reach. Every room will book wanicil, being strm k ni)«in ii, is lejM jitcd at the Hoor on wliit li 


^di^,will be furnished with tables uhd chairs 
^ and pl^tidad ^'Vith^an attendiuit ; no general rcading- 

therefore, ba, wanted protection against fire, each 

bd^^ oif by tneans of brick fire-walls extending to the 
aocdBB from one room- to tlw oth(;r will he by a lij^it iron 
the inside of tho quadrangle. At the rear df the central 
. liWinfT'wtll be a lift for readers, and there uill he stairca-scs ns 


book waiilcil, being strni k upon ii, i.s lejM-atcd at the Hoor on wliit li 
the work is bicjitcd, wlo u* it is sDuglit for by an altemlant and 
placed in a box altaeln d to nn endb sslu It, which carefully depo.sits 
It on a I'Usbioncd reci‘|)l.i»d“ i-lo'^c by tic «b livi rv*desk. 

Many l.iigli^li Imding h!»Mins iind that .1 great .vaviiig of Indi- 
and troubli.* both if) (iH'k i.ils aii'l I'-.idt is is m.Mb- by tin* use of the caters, 
indicator b»r ipiililic n-i' ifiicc. d’ii< n- ,iif m.inv vari(*ti«'s of this 


invention, Imt the innin piiii- n.1.- is .1 ji.iim- ffiiituiiiing a M’ries of 


n this weyi on one story theiu will be about *2r>, ‘250 square snmll jngooii-lndfs, iMi h nuinl > I' d .nj I n b 11 mg by lli.it miniber 


in thq dilTei^nt WiUj^R. which, after (letliieting snllicient space to a bofik : wbcii avobimc iO* 11 
t&les, &(ijwill give about ‘2(),‘20() square feet for books, placed in tin* ]fig<f»ii bob- and 
’ S Ajfj&h jjHihliitd^’fOOt will 'shelve 25 volumes, each sl(»rv will hold roughly flc.scnbfs I In* liiiniiii'. b n 

'^li^iOOO. TOlnxqlW, tho four stones ‘2,020,000 volumes, of Mr Elliot, the title tif tin* b...,!. n, ju-tn 

**^jOijb.of thS'ff6i)it rodfnli (to hold 67,500 volumes) might serve a.s a hole; Mr W. II. K. Wnglit 11 


to a bofik : wbcii avdbimc !• nt fut. tin l-.iiiowi rs caid.&c.., are 
placed in tin* jdgff.n bob- and aem", 11 1 ! n is ab.H iit. This 
roiiglilv dc.scribfs llie lliiniiin.’l; mi iinli. .iIm| Mr Mor-jn's) : in that 


ll 1 ! It is ab.H iit. This 
"I Mr Mfiigan's) ; in that 
■tid .ig.iliist I .ndi ]figC01l- 
sni. nlli .1 ;-vst'-iii wliicll 


ir.' .MrPoolo e-stimiOva llie cost of .siicli a building 8erve.s ils a calalogUf ami ivgid* 1 ipf b.-.k : b nt 1 , wi 11 ; ami Mr A. 


in Ainctica &tV80,0007^or coinj)leti‘ with .shelving and fnniitnro Cotgrcaie has impiovfd the on ' 


n At $04(1, 000. v(S®e Libfdfy Journal, vi. 00 • '>. ) 1 if tiie. same volume, 

p. 77 ii'4l description nf the proposcfl plan for a now national 


sort of icflgi-r nt the ]u rsfilis tn wlmill 1.1 ll \. 
is pl.ieo'l m tlm sm.ill pigffni bob- j.i'\ 1 


V tto'centralii^tioii towards a circular reading-room, good 

//}$^ht,’tbS pdbsiblo expatision of the libiary for one hundred years, 
y^iW'e^bility to all parts, economic d admi'ustration, ami division 

' ‘ '%ttf diiforent flrs-p»6f compartments. 

thoTaridUGraystbrns for beating lil.r.iric.s ojien firc-]ilaees have 
' 7^'jtliel308t appearance, ore very safe, and best convey heat : dose stovc.s 
.'^‘i'ane the chcaiiest at fir4t hand*. 1 Vi imps steam luMting is the safC'<t 
'..and most' economical for largo Imililiiu's. lIiiprotecte<l ga.s jets arc 
. very iiijurioas toths books. If gas l.c used ai all, the snn-light 
system or the Bonham light is tlm b< m. means of conveying aw.i) 
•'tne ftimes'and ho'ated air. Tim (dect He light is used witli great 
•Iducoossat Livorpooi and in the Eritidi Miise.im. 

Skelvet^ Skd^', Furniture and AppUaucesd- For presses 

■ and. shelves, should wood bo preferred, F.i.glish oak or the cheaper 
; ; deal (WeU lfddfbh^ed)J»^ best mateiial; or the pros.«es may b« 
' made of iron and thO'shelve.s of slain or galvanized inm. At the 


In this scheme the .andiitoet has ledger of Mr <1. I’.iir, ic-i il at tli-* I.ni.d 


; British ] 


hresBOs are all 011 one scale and all of the same 


" model, --^e Bfttftdardb Mn iron, with holes for brass 

' pins, whidi' ai*tft' eb'-'Shaped that the .sii.ice is altered by mcrclv 
■ 00 ... ' *‘elvcs an ^ 


r found. Tho sir 


arc also of galvaiii/.cd 


of the libianaii':; ubme ami mil fm ll-. n.i 
boimwiiig s\stcm which |n rinit- 1 ,1 \ ..l 
by the s.iiik; pf*r.M)n, ami .d'^o .mts a» .1 n-;’: ' 

For the puipoM* of Hompiiig I In- n nm ('[!).• ' 1 ' 

&.C., .^omc jicrsons picbr tin- 1 mbn -iicj ^ iiij'. 
stainji iiow' very coii\ erm 111 !\ ni.idc m iimIi'M' 1 
to scicw npf'ii tin* slichi"-, •(! n.Mif «it tin k ! !■ 
till iobicil at right angb - j, .iic ii -lnl foi j i ■■■ 
a!»oul 111 .1 .''lovcnl) m.miicr. !!• .I'lm <■ 1 ,i'i ^ 'in 1 

dicals ami choice bmdiii'.;'- , ]" nn'in il ■ 1 ■ . i- 

of wi'ofl willi stnuig If.itln r b ll ks. In nbi l"ki 
niimbci > of <*iicri*nt ]m rimlii .d- m l n- ■ -]' ij i 1 - 1 
order, sniiu* kiiid of tciiiimr.iiy liin 'i 1 i' ni '.:: 
of the ililb n lit shclvi s 01 inc- cs 1 I - p'-; 
of Ic.illici or elotli. Tlic, “Van bMnn ' ;•! ’ 

letters for the lUMlks Oil the '-Iiclli'^ »i ! t' I * ■ ’ 

to be j.uri lin'^cd at a sm.ill t nsi. 

(’/tis'dnr tti'>,i and .S7 o//'J/, f. -1 !"• d' 

fnatoiN s\.'-tt Ills, c'j ' I i.ii!\ o| tb' -. wlr-li j-n''*'- 

pbibt-i. pill- 'll .m l b'gi' d, lli I ‘l.i > n* 


imls .iior !i(ii»k, a 
me lent, wlibdi 
of. The c:inl- 
< M, IS bn the ime 
it 1- ii'iilicdtoa 
t'l • i.iki 11 aw.iy 


n on tlic b 
md -oiiic til 
‘I. I’li'ii-. • 


•ol.-^, Minot^p- 
■ ink pliaiices. 

itlicr 


! I o - rias.sifica- 

• I i m 1\ lion. 


iron,' OOVeYed ‘Withl leather, on wood.Mi IVames ; movable pads system Iti.- 1» \ icw ..f imi 1 .n know I 

covered with' leather ■protect the, book.', at either end from being inisn ll.tm-..ns i olb'cimn ol l-ooks A '•mil 

.^^mbbadr'and^lMro"^ leather falls to keep the dust out. In the 'so exti hmm' .1 ••i lu-im* as a l.ni'ct otic, n.d ,1 
Radcliw/lron 'oM 1 ^ 4 s 6 ^'invente(l by Dr Aclaml, the fiamew(»rk is Ics.mniniitccl issitivalion ib.m on. fn! 1, b 1. m 

of iron, find tilV^elyesof wood, laiVd w iMi leather. It is 7 feet bariied le.nlets. Atniim llie 1 1 1- 1 ^ w 1 . • li , 

high, arid'stands on^tfy floor-space f.*^ incln s by 18 inehes ; book.-s the libi.iiy. ami itssiuM i.d ot lo.- d < oi'.. . n-, 

brs placed on h^^j^es'' to the number of f»ot) oeiavos. Dannei’s Ireatmeiit thm llie i l.i.^-si s m w^i, 1 , 0 p.v 

mvolvi^^MOkecftb^Hiscfulfor referein^^^ liooks ; it is square, stands The same s\stein caiiiioi niv.in ib!\ bem- d :ii 

'.'•bout Owt' hi^^^WUpies no inon! .space than a i hair, and holds Mn Ives ami tor the catalognc, a , .1 bo -k 1 m i 

dhout 9(0 VhlUin 4 te'^'*Economy of S|)aec, i.s also a feature in Mr tlic piv m-s, but the title liia\ i[.)icir nn n i 

■ rent of which isadoor.itself shelved, which, in dilfcicnl puts of the eat.do'juc. 1 .,1 ll- 

iSOlOBOH anotlier row of shelves heliiml. The oidci .''Imubl be jollowcd as far as | 

^Cttlibotakentopieces, ainli.sniadcto.sland .should Miggi-st tinir own cbcsifi. 

Vidillg for .shelf ronin it is usual to allow h.iniioni/e witli the rei|niietii« nl ■ 

shelving to IDOO voliinics ; and in giving elas.ses should not be str:iiiie«l l«» 

d shelves it i.s well |o have them phnined ^.ver b»gi«.il 111 llieors. As tin' i 

Perhaps tho best supports for the .shelves arc guide to it.s « oiilciit.^, m> one sin 

fittingB, consisting of two rows of metal help ol the title alt»m. In \i 

)rationM at intervals of } ineli, in which are lihranrs, be gi\es .1 number ol •. 

majprtea-'SniaJl'inei riati»; Tho tops of reading table.s, traus ami onnatmaloi pia- tb .d piinc'pl. : 

hdRpAfer' carry! Tjboks, and such slielve.s as may he iiitemled Jiifdtifjtoplnrd ^l.cipHc, li.i 


11' Ml \ i.« I ds 
be ol moil) 
;• p' • o!' d in 

o: • ■ ki' oiale 


fe ihoVaWM 


t'hoioft’ mks,' should be padded. Very largo volumes than line hund.e.i nnd se\. nli 1 n do! 




f] Mtdiiig trays. There is iinicli <Iiver.sif.y of 

^ fronts of the pre.s.ses .should he gla/ed or 

ih^lKd^lhduld bo protected by wooden donr.s, curtains, 
^ librarians object to glass doors as hiirhouring 
["tt'Mi; screen as concealing the Iwoks. 

reading-room of the Britisli Mu.seiim 
perfect r^pervisiou <*o!ubined with 
^ comfort of remlers. The tables ;ire 






of a wheel, with smaller sqiuvrc tables |bi(d 
|y 61 ames. Each rea«ler til the radiating (i) tliei 
Ji? 3 inehes long, ami is screcncfl from <,f m.,. 
^^‘division ninning along from one end Hvstem 

lesk, with racks, inkstand, and 

nework of each table is of iron, * J’ *' 
O^is. convoyed through screen.i at the '‘‘i 


freatiiieiit thin llic i l.i.'-si s m W"n!i if p.v ■ i-.i ; ^"{lllll(S. 
The same s\slcm eaiim.l niv.in ib! \ bem - d :ii 1 . ii -p. - ‘ - 1" 'h l"i llio 

sli» Ives aii'l for the c.italognc, ;i n .1 bn ik I 1:1 1 iv 1 ■ t m- i |i itniM in 

the piv- M'S, but the title Ilia \ i[.)ic ir nn ii i an , : nn. . i -t b- .idiiigs 

in dilfeicni pirtsi»f llie cMt.do'jui'. 1 1.1 !l--' \< -'.i-, ’.k- n.itiii.d 
Oldel .''hoiild bi‘ lollowcd as t.ir as I'os^ 1 1 !• . Il..t' '■!' \ . t in- Imnk.s 
.should .suggest tiu'ir own cla'-sifu .-ti. n, ".lii. ' '! ■; n *' m.id'- to 
Inirmoiii/i* with tin* re'|iiiiciii« iiU <1 ili-* iT'i ,ip .md tl.c i mous - 
cbi'i.scs should not be str:iiiie«l l«» lit '"i -• .ii' ': i» n • ' 1 "d ln»W’- 

cvci* b»gi'.iliu llic(ir\. As till* lilk ") •' 1 " k 1 n m iiiisabj 

guide to its )'oiilciit.->, no om* .sin idd iln'ii lo tbu 

help ol the title ab»in. In \'ik n "! I' ' .1 i-- ^ .l/n/.c . ttf 
hlo'anrs, be gi\cs .1 number ol •, ii. m. - !.■ '!• 1 i.ii .-.«i>!iii-'il and 

on natuial 01 pi.etii.d piincpli - : .m-l I’m !.' , in his A 7 -Woi//ova 

Jiibl toifta jihu'ii ^l.cip'-ic, li.i- d i.’n ;]• .im"1!1i 1 of no Ic.s.s 

than line hund.cti nnd scm hl< 1 n d'd. oi n . tii.i.b; of ibisHrualiori, 
a numb) r w hit’ll nnw In !iil’' 1 _v i!i>n.iscd, ;is tin pi.icfit.'il 

iiij.''eiuiitv of .\niciiciM Idii.u .uis ,i 1 >'m‘ 1 . 1" nldcd ni;in\ to tin* i«>ll. 
Some c*f tlie.se Schemes hive been c. ibi'i.ili d with giciit I'lii*, but, 
however iiitcre.sfing on .'.I'l.iint i-t ll '' ii.silul bints tli< \ nni> i."vv 
and then supply, iinv-d of tin m .iic u-clc'-s eitl.cr t«'i tlm -M’.d":' le 
or tli'v sliclv«'.s. ' Ail tin -c .lie ■'\''linis t.i •bi'-'ily tlic wli.nc Minv 
of iiteialur.', biii tlun nu' ni iii> tl.i-.-ilicii bibln.gr.ipliP" .1 •' <'lbir 
guides Usclul lot tlic .sciciitl'n ariaiigi niciit nf spr» nil dcp.iilm- iits J 
Ihioks me usiiallt aiinigid u]iiiii llie .sbi hc.s citbi*i iiM'idn i'f 
( 1 ) theii .si/.cs, f/ 2 ) aiilln'is' minus .sul'jci i.s. m- Miii.'-timi- 
of lU'ccssiuii, or by a imMlilic itimi of tw(» 01 n.iif i*! ib'sc 
HYslciiis. The nir.iiigcnient b\ snbji't is is lb.it. wbnli di plays 

* S.>P Ortwa Lih. t> T»’.; \f -urf , it. }• / i 


.sllOuM .suggest their OW M cl:i'-sl(|( .-tl. M, 
Ininnoni/c with the rei|iiiiciiii iiU <1 tl 
clri'i.scs shuiilil not be str:iiiie«l l«» lit 
cvi-r logi'.ilin lliciirp As tbi* liik ••] 
gliblc ti» it.s conlciit.->, no one .sin idd 
help ol tin* titb* ah»in. In vul n 
Jubrarf's, be gives .1 number ol •. !!■ ns 
on natuial OI pi.etii.d piincpli - : .m-l 
Jitbltiffurphirti ^ l.<‘ip'-ii', li.i- d 1 .’ 


lUdinid^visioiii. ’ A tubular foot-rail otrords facility 
ijfw^to.^ol^^eathlar.;^ The cataloguo-standa (with 


* See OrjWU Lib. AifoC,, \>:\K p \f -urf . it. i i l.sStfej 

]i|). 71 ,«</. 

* For Instnnoe, In tin* cIh'Vm of line art-, iumv W cou.miIIci! lln- fUh!,. .".i.i ,‘Oi 
Rcanx-Arts (r.irm, ISTI wtiicli the Into M. Knu'Dr. Vinci lyft iiieevi.Ii le : 
butMivy inny he cl.isMIietl with the help of Mr U. 1 ». .TiieKsnii sf!ui<b { » f‘n' AifnH 
fttcu f)/ //ehicy (boiulon, liSt'l). fn the 2 /c’»/u»r»\' <•/ /.i/'c-icfi « 1 

found a useful classtfloatlou for MSS , ami funlicr on .‘in ucei' .m 'a ]>erliap*Wp 
best systems for prints and inaus, iH-inR thoue el the I'.lMiMihe pu Xalinn.do 
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moat convonicntly tlio riclinesa or |iovorty of tlio collection. 

A1thoui(li II liliniry may ]H)S.soss the moat compleic of aubjoct cata- 
logues, it c.innot bo coiisub rod in perfect order without clasaificatum 
on the slu'lvcN. In carrying out shclf-arraiigcmont ample spaco 
ahouUl bf loft for n*lditions, ami in fixing uj«>ii the places of tho 
booke.\';(>s ihoM» containing the works in most demand should bo 
neaivht tho point of delici-ry. In some libraries tho books are. 
located without any cliissilication, and the shelf marks are all in 
all. At iMunich and m.iuy otlu'i* Continental librarii's tlu-re aie 
tliiiLy or forty el.lSM•^. desigiialed l»v siiiLjlo or double letleis, ami 
the )>ooks are anaiigi d in sets jif <>t t.i\o, quaito, ami folio in the 
dillciviit classes uiid.-r tlie names of their aiilhors. that 
iM.ieaulay’s llislonj *>/ Knjht.b! uould be found in (be oi'ta\o 
alphabet under M of tlm elas.> “ histoiy.*' Mr Kieliard t l.n m II -’ip- 
plies an inter.->ting ih-s.-iiptioii of tlie sNslem ol elas-ilx ing Itoek ^ 
outlie “helves followed at the Ihitish Mu“< iini in the /V'.' 's of 
Cm/, of L(l><. \ liondon, l s,'S, ]>p. loS, iss). 'I’ln reaie ten das ■ s: - 
(1) thi’ologv, jiii i-'i'i ud« m e, (d) iiatiiial hi’-torv and im ill. im\ 

(•!} JU’eh.eology and arts, pliilos ipliy, /) history, (7) u^oo/iaj'liv, 

(S' bioonphy, b» lie-, K ttris, d") pbilologv ; ami tbei !as-,.‘S iia\e 
live liuii.livd and lllteen di\ isiuiis. I'eriodii-als, ae.t leioii al puli- 
lieations, stale pijiers, the Oiiental depaitinenls, the Grenville | sible. lim krain, linob uifi leioiiiie, leatherette, &c.., have met N\itli 


Mr Cutter is also described in tho Library Journal^ iv. 234. A 
catalogue for the, Winchester Libwi-y (1879) Avas prepared by Mr 
Cutter on tho principles there detailed. 

;Many aiiUiorities strongly recomihcnd that, instead of a fixed 
mark for tho shelves, tlio location of books should bo imlicuted by a 
running nnnibor or combination of lottcm and numbers ; so Unit, 
altliongli the books should not always remain in the same phieo, 
their relative position would be unaltered, and, Avhile they could be 
foiiinl just ns reinlily by means of the number, any qiniiiULy ot 
mldilions could ho introdiieod wiUymt'^alfcctiiig the whole .seheino. 

In a circulating library it may be found convenient to designate 
endi ]irrss by ldti‘r, and to omit to number tho .shelves from top to 
bottom, lait niimbrrcadi volume eonseeutivoly. The Hhelf-notation 
mav br placed iimidt* c.u-h volume, or on a label upon the back. 

The, ln'.st binding is the dieiipst in the end, since it Bimiin 
lasts hmger under all eiicum.staiicos, and is always better treirtedby 
le.nliM-^. Mort«M‘o resists Weal* and te.ar and the aelioii of gas ami 
leati’d air belter fh;iu any other leather. Vellum is tho most 
iluralile material, but it is not suitable for all pnrpose.s. Then 
follow in order of meiil, ealf, russia, basil, roan, buekvnm, ami 
cloth. .Morocco slumld In* u-e I as muedi and ni.ssiii as little as ]»os- 


iiibrarv. and tlie n feieure hbi.in .ire all di.stiiiel, but the principle 
of elo^ili -atiiin is jir.ietiiMlly idi nti« ,il. Ily allow in;* intervals in the 
numheiiiig of tlie pre-.-.es -ipiee allowed for new o[:i -,io contain 
iiddiliims and as the iliH’i'n nt pie-si-s are alike in si -c, they may be 
shifti-d at will and no alteiatioii of ]>re,ss.iii.iiks is waiitecL Mr 
TjdwaiiU ( l/' iyi 1 / Lih'i., ii. .si 4) propn-i-j .i s\striM for a public free 
lilirarvof upward' of thirty thou^ind voliuuo-i to !»• ai' o-ged under 
(1 ) tlu'ology, ill) ]ilnhK.)]iliy, i:>) hislorv, i tl jiDlitie-; •oid < • mmerce, 
ii-m-esaii 1 .u l-, iitj lit.-i.itine .uni poh yiaj'iiy. A noM-l - la ’im, 
iiiarkeil with tinny ]e.i' t e.il .ehant igi s, is tin* Amin i -t oi l)i wey 
sy.stein,^ .lei’or-liiig to whiali th" lillMl^ is diiid" 
tlie lii't III ing i /"i') m g. lo i il el.i-.-', iie ludu' : 1 
gViq.liY, gi ie I d while the o‘ I r 

which is iuimli"lid In i; tl" ojogy, guu , so'i.,](i 
*101); 11 itiii.d “i’)i 11 .’"0, 1,-1 till art ., iiOu, fnji.' , 

80() ; and lii-r-ny, t»''o. 'I’le v .•l.is,'- enMle n 
nine spri ial di\i-.ioii-, nf i!a' main '■iinjn l, 


I lilt 
ihim- 


iin-’li el i-.’s, 

.i.ijiliy, p ily- 

‘I .11' pkll"-'‘ph\ , 
\ , ,‘1"0 ; p]iilo!..-;\, 

[I'. T'"); 111 I it’lH , 
‘p.n.ili d .!•; iin 
• d* d hv .1 lo i.r 


I tint 


general divid-m. Iladi of tie .• dj\i-j..!n 
(pr»‘njdi‘l hv .1 /'’loi. 'I’hin hi IS th*' tin 1 
tie* lust divi-i.iM . m itheiinli'’-.' "ftio* tltth • 

Thisi, the ( ki'a’lii .itimi orel.ns numh.-r, and 
and pimphlet hi-longmg to the liln uv. 'J li 
her lin lU ti'irmil p wit, and “igniins a g-'ie ml t** iti-e, 
r>iio a ho 'k •'ll n it HI d s. leiiee in g, m-ial. Tiie s\st>‘m w jsile\: 
ill tin lit“«t in“’ lie Inf I l.i“‘if\ iiiL'’ and iml'’\itig, Init it e.in a! •*) h.* 
ii^ed foi ii’inr'i ' 1 iiig .tiel ai i.iii'jiiig Im iks an 1 pim]ihl«t-, tui the 
shelvi •!. Kor thd ]oii pii-i till' ab-olnti- hi- 1 ;\ sln-If and bunk- 
III Ilk >, is wlio'ly ik oi him d. and tli-* i-daliN >• lo'Mtioii liVelo-med ' 
1 ) 0 ' k-ii'iiid'i'f i.si' I iii-l' - I, Ai eoiiipanv iiig llie ih s-ie.ml'.-r i; ' 
tlie -nuiii'i. I, will' h pi'Miit; (initu-ion of diir'h'i't b.iok^ on j 
the .s.iiii ■ .‘ulefl. Tii'i-j tie* hi st ' 4 ' '-m. f 1 V < .'it.il.igie d j-. imikel j 
'»"n. I il" I'oo’: , <i| ra h si'i leui .'III* ■ 

iiit'nli' l’S, aiel f he-'** s, rt inM-* ;ii*' :il •) ! 

ooh-r tll’oll'jhieit the lil-j ny. Tie* | 
1.1 'll the »'!• Vi nth iiook in .s'ib]i'< t | 
I- .'"iiin’.'g t') the lil-r.ii V. A Ji-pr- * ! 

'"phn :1 iie lliu'l is that di\lsi<l ' 


favour liom time to time, hut are m»t iccomnionded. Olive, light, 

I brown, and red .n'e said be lim nio.st lasting tsdoiirs ; then eotne, 

' d.iik blue and g!(‘en, light bine, and giei*n. lUiiek is a Instiieg 
eoloiir. Some p. I .oils assign a ]»artieular colour to (‘aeli (Jass of 
liti r.itiiii*, but/ :n tlieie jiie more j’lasse.s tliiiii eololirs to miit them, 
siieli an at I ueji ne iit eon“i -.feritly earrusl out eiin only lead to 
eoiifusi.iii’; bi uii< s, a. w.int of \aiielv on the slndvi's de.stro*js 
' at om e lie* indi\idii.d ;i]ip)'araiiee wliieli it i.s alway.s desiiable 
j til oivu to r.nh “it of books in orih r to mak)* them easily tlis- 
' liiiLmi dnhle. 'I'le* eoiimil of the I,ibr.iry As.soei.itiun have siig- 
! gisted am piifti iM for oidinau hbraiy binding that the voliiim’S 
I .should bo .s.'Wii all aloiigr, with tiie lii.st ami hi.st shci ts ov«‘ie.'ist, 
j oil stnnig nods, the slip-, to be di.iwu ill all along, and the hm-ks 
j e (th \’1»[ei; lialf-boiiml, With coriicrs of same imiteiial; 

•til ndes ; edges eiit, sptiiikled, itml biirni.shcd. oi, if .so 
diiii'tnl, I'lji nl only nit. \i'., the otheis tiimmcil ami K-lt with 
oot ; ) ml-tMp. I s Ilf .stout (’olib’s paper, with cloth joint.s in ipiait)).; 
el lolios ; let tel III with autlior.s name, short title, and date ; gill 
d«’ts, but no othi-r t-'oling ; two-jMge ]ilalc8 to be gitaided .vi ,ei 
) opi n out lilt ; all tinteliiiUor tlie best quality, illld tlu*AVoil. 


:im li.is nine s' i lions 
r-. . 'ion 1 O' one ti\ • ot 
I - - I ml Ul il i* n • 

•. .dllxi '1 to e\ -rv li.i.ik i to be d. me e.iii fully. ‘ III Unking eontraets some kucIi speeitii a- 
/•loin a el.is, ii'im- | tioii as th u .sm^ •‘estoil hy t In* Libjaiy A.ssociiition should bo decided 
upon. Full iiisirii. inms sliouM alway.s accompany work .nuit onl, 


f)13'l, tie* oii'l e 1 -J g, .1 iid ' 
all t'lg. tliiT, ;iri I’lLf 'd hy ii-Mik 
arraiig*'d in ‘‘ii.'iple ntini'-ii^ ,i] 
nnmix'i ."l-bll will ilie’i'f'i!" 
0I*i, m th" el**venrli g* one ti 
r*eMt.'itivi* spi'i ini' n of tie* ]'!i’ 


I* "I 1 !.'■ I’tr lii* S' li'ioi Lil'i n v 
Ii" li!|i d foiiM of tin* Ike oiii ill 
.' e fe'*', in- .ii'hng pliilo-opliv, 
.Did ii.ilui.il lem-e aiid the 

•ji'-ndi ill! Imliiej' polvg-rajih'. , 
nnin I l.i-.o'-, an ;i"'iiM di\ i'h *1 


by Di W. ,1. II I! I js fol the I 
of ,St I^o'ii-i, whii h is el.is'-d in a 
pl.lli. Till.* llJ.lijl i.'la-'-'S ate (1) 
tle-ology, Hoci d .Itid ji'*lili'Ml .-.ei.-ii'* 
uvtul arts. '-J.) .nt. ':j) hi-tory, .i 
eyeliip.i'dias, iiel p.'riodii' ds. Th'-n 
into one liiindi''! suhe] nniiv <-f whi'-h ate divided still 

furtber. Tliiis. un let n'tuial In it'irv. 'los no /ool .gv : 
vert'*liiMtes ; .a'lo, i., mammal^, -The d:\; iorii 1A7,* //i^- and 
(!' Fj f.o'rin lheLUe.it plijlti d ' .it-ll" J'|e of t he liliillol lie-pl" 
^Tati'.ijiile are i.xc 11. -ut • \ i.-nph*, of • l.isdli iiion." 

F.vne \'»Imie' iip'iii the -hih'S ^ll'^llM Inve. am. ilk i'» in'li»*'if)* 
its p-. -It inn. t )ne .-y-teiii i-,tij«h agii.ite. c.i h pn-ss liyainimhn, 
f.'ieli -h'-lf I'V a 1 . tt'T. :in'l if le ecss.i i v, (‘.i'll \oliimeon fie’ *.leir 
by auntie r .• iiiive mimb, i.,, tliit I ‘I |) Id is the nxleenlli 
Volume oil the luUllll 'hell nf lh«* til il t •’'■nt 11 pH-.'. The p||iel]ii*.S 
llfi'l' I !\ iiig ri’iuib. I iii'^r s\ If. Ill-, as Will ,is '-Iieif-an.ire.onieul ;iit* 
di.si’ii ‘*'*'1 h’, .\I r M* 1 il |)e.\ey (.1 i'>i -Ion noil , iv. 7, 7-% 117, 

191;. aij'l i 1 j‘ iniiihine'I .iv-l'-m of numhi'rjiig and arranging of 
Mr .1. .Se]|W:il t/, Us W' 11 ;is hi. Iiincmoni'* .sV .tein of elas'silieiilioii 
iii. I) ; iv. I. , nm nlsn wll worth iitlimtinn. Tin’ new seheim* 
of chissilierition ihvi-ed I.,!’ th" n e nt tie* Iin ton Alliemi’iim iiy 

A iitinn I for I'ntfihu/uin't anti ArrmunnfJ 

jf(% anti I'amjthirtx * f a ! iUtm u, hv .Mi lvil ])»!Hey. Amlterfit (Mass.), jK7fi. 

CA j»tnj)»;iial for fl 111 w cii /i](liiiii*i\ij cntuldKiic arwl mihjort-lrnlex in inailfl by 

L»r- WJinon III Ttix ci.ntiibutioM, “ riiwHifiratloTi In ruhllp Librnilcii," to tho 
it'*., of Library A nniriiitum ni Manchntir (Lotulon, 18W), pp. 79, 
fund in tho xaino wurk (p. HA) rnay be read aomo remarks on the varloua 
»tluuitued in reporting autiitlca of iasuea in the chief public frcellbrorlee, 


I ami a e ipy must be kept in a binding- register. Karo and valuable. 

1 l.'i(ik-id'’miml nail t!n«*nt and a s[)ei’i}il biji'ler. The llrilisli 

1 Miisi um .lutlmi it les li \ e adnpted a st\**Ici ))t liilidii g in balf-moioreo, 

I with the le.ithi r eniii iig oijiv Ju^t oVtfi’ tlic. back to act aa ii biiig*', 

' tin* -!d*’s whnle i lntli tlie i nl’lier^ ti)»pod Witll Velluiil. 

' llnw’ to ih.il with I imphlefs is a troubli;.somo /jiicstion. At tie* rampii- 
j lliifidi .Mn-einii eai I v.i-. tmnierly done up separately in .slight hu 
I imeliri'.; Tin-, is eei .iiiil\ lie* best sy.stcm, nut out of the rciieh of 
lie. 4 II' li)’ Its (. I’jiilirig this, the ]i."iiiqililel.*i eiiii he 

j ainiiud'd ill s il.im, * 1 ’ e ,i i they e(urie in, and al'lerwanls liniind 
I uj) ill vnlum )iril to .si/e ami subject, with tlie emitenl.*) 

I milked III 111 llv • .il .ell. The rebinding of ti MS. is to Im 

! iii'led : it IS }i- l T to p]i .ervo the old cover and ]ilaee tlw* book 
J)rawings an.i prints are b«*.sl pre.serve<l in«imk moiiuts, 

I imqis, I’li.’irt .V:'’., .should lie inicke*! W’itli tliiii linen. 

Fniiti'iil Hints — ( 'nll;it<* I'Veiy Volume wlicii it eonie.s in, ho as to lliut.s. 
pn \i 111 liiinb’F.s niju ifeeiions ; remove plate-pnpcr when the book 
H fpiiti’ liry ; .sti m-s and .silk regi.slea’.s arc to bi* avoided, as they 
le.ir tin* h aves ; n'si-i vo old bindings ns fur as pos.sible, ami «lo nob 
p) rmit lionk-pl.iti s, tin* names of former owners, ami MS. notes oi 
any kind !<» be <h siroyed ; Iki I’lircful with inetnl eln.sp.s fimlcorncr.s ; 
let gild’iiglM' iNed .sp.’uingly ; do not burry the binder overinueh, 
iis he m.iy ietali.de by n t uriiiiig bis work insuHiciently dried and 
im-.M’d; be (’iiiefnl with h tterings ; index dictionaries and works 
of nfejeiiee on the fon* edges ; biinl up paper wrappers ; never let ii 
bind* r e\eiei-.e lii-, lakil pioc’livity tp cut uway full niurgiti.s. 

F)ir the leiiioval of gicase ami ink-spots, and the re.slorat,ioii of 
old liimlings, print., A:e., eonsnlt Vart dr. rmtciurcr Us r.stiunp/ft 
A’v //r/» S’ (Paris, l-s.OS) ami //»« reparation dot virillr.H relitirrs (jh.f 
bolli by A. Iloiin.ii|*ot, niid Houvcyro, Con^vnisswurfs aiVr.v- 
'ill lit'} t! ml iJililiiijili Hr (Paris, 1880). To restore call*biiidings 
whiih have las ome im))ovei’i.Mbed, it has luicn tecoinincnded that 
tin y should be liglitly wiishod with a soft dipped in ft I*!'**" 

pai’.ilion consi.sting of 4 of the host glue, disHolvcd in a pijjt of 
irm water, lo whie]i add a tcnspoonftil of glycoriii and a btthj 


v 
Hour 


paste. 


Should tlie stale of tho hiathor he very bud, a second 


* J'lii’ an 

lioOKKlNIilNO 
nrtntvmr (Parla, 


aeeoutii of the lilstory on»1 priftttoe of blndlmr cons^t 
o (vol. Iv. p. 41 «».)' •l»o aurlM MldivI, ta Brlhtrt 

IRHU), and La ketiurn drpuis 

foun (PorU, 1881); /-« RdiurSt oncienM it mtUrnt, Porli, 1»78, 
■ J- - Tfliidon, 1880. 


arimtitfiir (raiia, ISHO), anu La neiiurn rri 
tiirrinjuiupt'd non Jouff (PorU, 1881); La M 
J. W. Zfushnadorr, IfuArtefJhotMuiing.l 


« Monthlp yoUi of Kb, Auoe., vel. H. p. M, , ^ ^ 

• Bjr Mr ft P. KoiioB, i/MMrr .lUwitaltoH J. XW 




drosfling may bo found nocossary. Tlio volumoR miigt bo rubbed 
with chamois leather when diy. Ncat’s-foot or olive oil has been 
suggested for the same purpose, but it ouglit to ha used with a 
sparing hand. Much has been wiittcn about tlui effeet of gas and 
boat upon binding.^ The question is still U 7 uleci(lefr, but it seems 
likely that the detori oration of the leather is caused more directly 
by tno over-heated air, so that thorough ventilation, esjiecially ns 
regards the upper slndvcs, is most iniporlant for the well-being of a 
library. Morocco, vellum, and buArain resist this nelioii host, 
and calf, ruasia, and ro/'H woist. Professor 11. A. Ilngen has 
studied tho various kinds or' bookwcu'rns and otluT insi'ct pests of 
librarians.* Most libraries of the first class hind on the pivniises, 
and M.,Hipp. fJanel of tlm liihliolld-pu* dc (limohlo is ]>eisundrd, 
after a very careful impiiry, that any liln ary which hiinls .'i.s Tinny 
• ns nine, hundred volumes n year will s:i\c liiply by keciiing up a 
binding establishment of its own.* 

Pala- CtUalognes and Cataloguing.— k liltr.iiy i,^ u .clcs^ without a 
lo«mcs. proper equipment of good catalogues, w liii h to he ihoifaighly ellieienl 
” hliould ho compiled upon n widl-eomldi ud j.l.m, ejn. fnily kept up 
to date, and made neceasihle to every re, id. i. Tlie vm ii t v of dilh rt nt 
catalogues is very great, and no om* fnim enn he a.l ij.l* 1 :ihk(‘ h» 
lihraiicR for study imd those for ]i.ipnl.ime,i.IInL', nor yet hy thos.* 
which combine, the two fiinetions in wlmieni ph.]mriiMn.'>. A; 
regards the. nmouiit of iiifonnalion n.*. e- ‘.;iiy l.i.i ■ gi\en, the till. 
of the books may bo either short, or not i.i. u-, ilnn a sin^h* line to 
each, us in tho London Lihru'-n (\tffil'x t.-r medium, or 

Bcvcful lines to ouch, a.s in the /on, /if L^i.ron/ CatahufUi' 

(1877) ; or full, as in the ,i' /A.- Jhil/i Ld-rarit^ h vols. 

largo 8vo (1880), mIutc the tit’ exl. os.) .and a 

quantity of bibliographical ilct uh ,iie mi led. 

The chief questions to be :uiswf red . V a .•■italngiie are ^ 1. JIas 
tho lihr.iry a ccrlain woik by ‘J. Wh.it Inn ii 

by any given author? 3. M.is .ta e. it lin ho..k of wlii-h the titl* 
only is known to tho inquirer i f. II t . It m e. rt iin hook of whiel 
the Ruhjeet only is known to the ic.^ imri' f What has it on a 
given siihj(*et? fi. What work^' hi < . it. mi el.i s or languac;.. s ir.‘, 
it? Tosujiply thisiiiforniiitioii, eat:^^."•a,>^ ;ii.' irmired )-«)nietiiin s 
under the name.s of tho author-; in tilph ilieti , i.l.-r f 1 und il'. : or 
under the first words of the tiih i ..‘h ; or < 1 1 -• ed ihmIit .^nhje.d'-, 
wliellier in aljdiabeticjil or SN.^temaiie .id. r (1 and n) ; or hy a 
fombination of two or ^norc of tiles.' methods. A di.'tionaiy e,t.i- 
logue answers all six qnc.sti«iiis uml<r the nmie, of :niilioi>. the 
titles of bonkis, tho subjects and foimsof lit* r.iturc u.c , c>s.i\-, or 
Freiicb, (Icrnian, &c.), which me :inMi'y"l in mie alpli.ih. t mil 
connected ono with the othei l.y a .••Mphfe M.dem of ei.. . 
references. A modified form of .sh..i i-tiih* di. tion ii\ -e.it. ih-jn-, 
with tho name.s of authors, titles of hi)nk>. aii<l sul«je. ts in oi..* 
nlpluihet, is a uscfiil,tyi>c tov apopular lilim r to adopt Nw jintl:.»i- 
cataloguocan ho cousidenul contjdele \\.lhoit( ..n in<h‘\ o| .snl.ii.1s.* 
niul every ehi.s.silied eatalognc reqiiii.s an iii'i. v of .uithois, if 
alphabetical, and of both authors .md I'l-ses if .s\ -4em.it i.’. An 
ideal catalogue would furnish i. leinie. . nn-h i ta.di n.i.m ami 
Buhjeet to every Work, part of wmh. or < '.eii ni.igi/inc nitich* i on- 
tained in the library which illii4r.'i!ed ii. This e.m ni.ly he 
attempted, hut a near ajqiroacli t.i pi if- ' ti"ii is shown 1»> the n. w* 
catalogues of the llostou AtheiM iim an-t ilie Ih.n.l.lwi Ah le.ii.uh' 
Library; the last is a model ef ili..i..imhii.‘ss. It is h, mniiny a 
laudable praetice to give llie eont. nt- ot ei.lle. ti'd woiks .ind ]*. rio- 
dicals in catalogues; andgoud e\ miplesi.f the A.ilueof .in:mt.iti..ns 
are tho oatah.guos of the classes o| hisi-u v, hi.iL^nM].liy, tiM\eI, .iml 
historical fietion iu the 15o,ston I’nl'lie hil i.uy. 

In making choice of a form of «Mt ih.-m the way is .Millien-ntlv 
plain should tho alphahstical .system np i-r aiitlmrs he adopted, 
neither can there be much cause for .liseiisM.'U in fixing upon an 
alphabetical subjecl-catalogue ; hut, slu.ii’-l it hed.- id.-.l to lompil*- 
a systematic subject-catalogue, the .pn stmu h.-e.iim-s a nim-h nn.ic 
serious one. A subject-index of .some seit is an in.iiq»eiis.ih]i‘ mij.- 
plemont to any ontulogue merely ai range I iiml.r authors. The n t’. r- 
ences bad lietter bo strictly jiljihahcfie.il in loim; for instane.*, awmk 
on ants should bo indexed under that word.iml imt under tliep in r..! 
hoading of insects or ciitoniulogy ; Inii theic i.; no reason why ilieic 
Bhould not bo cross references umlcrtlie lai,ger to tin* Mn.iller heal- 
ings. Ill an ap|amdix to Mr Cuttei'', miiele on “Lihr.iry r.it.i- 
logues *’ • there is adescriptive list of more than a tlioiisaml pi ini.- 1 

catalogues of Ainorioan lihiuries, j wlii. h m. my useful i\ p. s 

might 1)0 selected. All the printed ('analogues of Lnropi un lihi.n n 
which were published before 1840 are nieniioiud in Vog. r.s LiU luthv 
t^irop, gjf. u, (7flrjww^to;w-7»Wm///c^va (Leip^^ IStoi. 

Librarians shouUrtakc a slnuv in the eomnihition of tlnir <at:i- 
Jogues at any aacriflcc of titne and trouble, for hy no othei im'.ins 
can they obtain so exact aiiacquaiutiince with tln'ireollei lions. No 

* Spo tW. of AtA, 1878, p. 23^1; uIhu JAbrary Journal, i. i'Jt; lU. «4,22i); 
Iv, 255, 4»:v. 60.213. 

* Iv. 261, BOO alio p, 878, 448. 

Omobh, VhHh, 1878, 8vo. pp. 10, 20. 

* Of Bpch an4n8ox a very complete Rpcclmon may >e seen In th« Cafafogvo of 

iSoeittFi 1879. 8 vols. 8vt). 


catalogiiorsliould bo allowed to prepare a title except from the \pry 
copy of the book which he i.s cataloguing. 

in order to seeiire, pre. i.siuii and uniformity in the d. ^cnpImiH 
of the hook.s nnd in the liea.lings under wJiich they am jil.ie.d, -..ni.i 
well-<'.in.siile!ed code of riih s i.s nhsolut(‘ly neces.sary a.s a gni'h- lu 
tile eat.iloguer. All sin h rules aie founded inou* or less upon tho 
of the iJiiti-h Aluseum, piinicilm L^ll/ whi<*li have. hetTi hiliow.-.l * 
with iii'niifn-alions hy I’lofs'-oi .T.-wett i^in tlie Siiit(hii*inl<iii Ji'tj oif 
on flip t'liirj t urfmn t>l f 'itf.thoiii, 1 ."n'J hy .M T K. Kdw.il'i-- l.hV/;/» //,> 

o/ /w'*'. , \..J. li l.y Me r, p,, l**j Kins . in the .hn- ;'ii n n /‘nlh 

hJf I."'', ‘.I ^ lii.iny ud'iit I 'lis l.v .Mr ( . A. < 'iit1'-i' (in l.-is /,'/ 

/'•r It I'l'iiit.il 1 1>.‘‘ j, . ^ l'‘)»i/ l-y the f (.in!i IIS. d ml.., 
o| til.' A 'll' 111’ .11 Ijii'i.nyA. ...jili ;i ' /./i //.fZ, iii. l‘J;. .md 
hy t]i(‘ I,iUi ‘1 V V ‘f i.il loll .il I li.‘ 1 iiii. i (;i-. j.miilv agi'i .‘d 

np.'ii .ii'l ii.'it ■! m i|ji r 1/ .//'/'./ A >' .i ’^Ii '1 In- ;mthoiil;i.s 
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tents ^ ere^^ss and e^ery shelf, tell the sonim^af.^ 
pt eyett^addltion, and enable all the books to bo chebk^dji)^'imi!UiAe. 
A bom form of ficoesaions-catalof^ie is that of the Iiiyejt|^l Free 
iPwblio Libnry, whirh is a sort of larw j^hotoj^jrapljic albtthl tO show 
printed titles of accessions in alphabetical onicr ; loose, sheets are 
'}a<^ed into l!i« boily of the catalogue to proviso for any number of 
additions ns quickly as possible. In the same library the title.s of 
lUMv books aic aljso piuti'd upon blwks arranged in a frame for the 
iiifoiiiialion of readers. 

Ail in inisf ration . — In any library wlileh manages its own financial 
inatlers, liowever small, all ac<‘t)inits sboiiM Im*. as carefully kept as 
tlios(' of a tiading c.^tabli^hincnt. In the .same way a pcrioilical 
stock-taking slnniM be tna«lc by means of the sliclf-catalogue. Jt 
is a «;ie'it couveiiicin'e tt) display lot'cnt. ac -e.s.sioiis for a short time 
in some ])laee piif .ijKirt tVo- 1 lie jmrpose. A leeommendation and 
complaint-book are both nvful. The rapid and elheicnt sn]iply of 
books is greatly piumolod by ro|uiiing tliat all demands .slionltl be, 
made in wilting and not verballv. 'Plie books should be eau lnlly 
dusted Irom time to time liy cx]>ericneed persons ; and the leaves 
of all ni'vv books .yc., should be cut liy the library stall* 

In i>suing ainl taking note of bonks lent, either the h'dger or the 
ulip-M’siiMU maybe iiM-d, or a combination of the two, soinelhiiig 
like a .shelf-catalogue. Acconnis anr kept either against the 
borrower, agdii^L tin* book, or against time; the first, with the 
leilger sN.^lein, may be well for small librarie.s, but in hirgi*rin.stitii- 
tioiih tin- sli|»-s\sti'm must be n-sorted to, .and it is b(ltiTt«> keep 
Ihe Mcenmiis against the hook.s, with perhaps c. ledger-index of 
borrowers. Where more than one volume is lent at a time a .small 
card is .sometimes plaeed in ji pocket in eacli book ; the card, 
whether marked witli borrower’s name, «S:e., or not, being n taineil 
as a voiielier. as in the ‘ •eard-lodger ” spoken of on p which 
is oil tbe .slip.-,ystein With the account against tin' borna\t*r. 'I'he, 
tqie-dal fi-aluic of tin' ‘‘card-ledger” is that no wilting \\l»ateVi*i is 
reqniied. U m ccs^ary to iiitro<luce .some dcMt c tor (oeidrawn 
or le.served books 

Ilcsides fimiishiiig" the materials for reading, it is iiow' ncogni/e.l 
that a popul ii lilnai v has also the function (d'irnlicaling Ihe method 
of readiiigJiiid stud). A crdleclionof ‘'elb* hoM'ii books .suitable tor 
girls and i)oys is now* a gootl feature in aiaiiy l.n.disli tree libiaii*.^ 
At the ITovidence I’liblie Library, Itlnnle Island, Mr W. K. Foster 
Issuesdaily notes on ciincut t<q'i'’.-i and event-, w ulicletailed referein % s 
by whu lithe subject may be iHustiMted by I he r< soiiieesoftln* library; 
more complete speei.il lists, «■.(/., on lleib*'it Spencer, Iri.sh lamllotd 
uinl tenant, \.e , aie al >o is>iied tn»iii tunc to time. Library leet nr* a 
arc now giv ii at scvdil fiee libiaii^.^ in Kiigainl, lait, to niako 
tlle^e effort.s di d iindly ii.selijl ill adding to tin* good w oik of tlio 
institution, tli< v .shonl I be ic-lri'ted to leetiins on book.s uiid 
coiirse.s ot reniling, so that, b\ illn-.lriiliijgeeif.iiii wo? ks or depart- 
ments of tin- lilii.iiy, tin.-.'* lt<’tnii‘s iimy gradually b'.nt rl•aders to a 
liioi'fi careful eonsideial ion of liter.iUin*. Aimless and purposidess 
reading i.s the barm of a flee puiilic libmrv, and it sIkiuM be the desire 
of its autb.oritie.s t<» «lo wliat ean b<‘ done to induce ]ieopl«- to iisc 
with dm* eir« iiiii-pe» lion bor.ks (.f a liighep cl;iss and ol a more n.se- 
fiil an I iiiroriniiig eliann r. Tin* !i Imiiable eatalogue of hi.storv, 
biogiapliy, and travel f»f the liji-lon I’ublie labi.iry, with its sngges- 
liv»* imti s and illnstiations, h.i i the eliej t of lows ring the rea«ling 
cjf lietioii from 74 p«'r i< iiL ii, <;'.i per rent. In the .same lihrary 
even the, reading of iiov<ds li:i bei-n el*'\;tlj*d by the eatalogue of 
Knirlish prose fietion ananged jh the ^..inie ]ilan. 

Kxperieiiee slmws th.'it ill all that n hit* s to such questions as 
]irerMnin.'iry for of id* rs, <lays and Imuis fd’ adniis->ioii, 

.Sunday-opening, ;o’i-*-.ss to e:it ilcgm sh»-b *'s, ;ind lihrari.in.s, fiiie.s, 
loans <d books, ginMantee.s. nnrnber ot voluni*-s allowe*!, time of 
reading, a liberal t«*ii 1* ney is alw.iy.s benelieul liolh to the 
lilil.liy .Hid tile jillblle. 

In vie.\ of an <)iitbieak of liie, some w*'ll coiisid n d plan slioiiM 
If* lix/*«l lipfin. K\tin<*lciirH and liand-piifirlis slioid*! be kept le.idy 
loi iiviu e' ntiai ]nHitions. d’he ineaii.sfor extingiiiihing liie .-Imnld 
b- 1 iniihir tfi the members of tin* stall', wlio .slmiihl all be pr.ietisfsl 
in f•l'•■■dIlii, in fuil-r that ea*h may know liis ]iio]>er jdace nml 
<luty ill I lie of ( im-rgency. Full diieelions .should be suspended in 
ron-pi'iiMiis pla. e.s. Jii the ea.se ot tire breaking out after library 
lioui'), it j-h'iiild III* tlioroiiglily uiiderstoofl where the keys are to he 
found, wh it f.iliei.iU -lioiild be sent for, and wh.at apparatus is reuily 
fir use witliitj the lanlding. 

JAhr^rian',. , in-,i'4ing njion <jiiite so W’idc a range of 

Bubji'cts as did F. A. Lbert in hi-. Illhluntj thu JHhHolhekarft 

one riny j.e- 1 ihe liijj.ui.ni of it great lilirajy to be a mau 
if liheral edmaii'.n, and spuially eiidowe,*! with sympathy with 
book.s and I'euiing, a jii.i* lii.d ae(|)i}diitanee with hihliography, 
ineluding [ail «.ogi.iphy, Hid bibliology, is also neecssary, as well 
II.S with tho tlnoiy and pnotiei; of lihrary inanagemcnt. To Ixi 
thoroughly qualihed, a liljiaii.in shouhl have liml the |inmlical 
oxj'rffricncc of lihrary-woik wliich it is iiri|K»sHihle to obtain fivni 
any amount of ls;ok reading, ib'sides tliis, he ought p) be a man 
of busine.ss hahitfl ami a good iolniiiiisirator. 

These acquirements imply qualifications of a somewhat higher 
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After having been engaged in library wgL . , 
year, a .sccoiul-clas.s ccrtilieiite mighV to any librarian or 

as.sistant who should pass a satisfactoiyexilimiiM^ in Knglisli litera- 
ture, c.s]iecially of llic last huiul red yfaf^ (lldnie ono Other SEutopeun 
lili'iatiirc, primdjilcs of the clnssilicatiofl bf 'thl^ elements 

of bibliography, including cataloguing an'd.llb^y xnaDagCinent,-— 
a (‘alalogning know ledge « d‘ at least two lah^Og^ bt^idee English 
to be necessary. A lir.st-cliiss certificate bO given, afW a 
satisfactory examriation, to a librarian or Rsdtetaut of at least two 
ycar.H’ experience, fur an" advanced knowlcd^^ of the subjects last 
mentioned, with tho addition of general literdiy history. ’ A cata- 
loguing knowledge of at least three language Would DC necessary 
for tlio higher ceriilicatc, -an acquaintance With' any others, as Well 
ns pioli* ie:i< y in any .subjects (not inorothan two in nftmber) offered 
by tho camiiilate, being specially indorsed. ' 

Women .ire grailnally making their wayWlibrariott' AtMan- 
clu'sler ami ehsewhen* they arc successfully Clhployed Wi assistants ; 
ami in .several otlu'i* ]>hiee.s in England •Uiechicicha'rgo' of the library 
is maintained in a veiy ellicieiit manner by adady. In the Unikd 
Slates the majiinty of the lihratiiiiis are ladies (at the Boston Bublic 
Libniry no less than two-third.s of the staff), and many of the most 
acismiplished catalogm'rs arc of the same scx. ^'* 

The lirst gcm'ial meeting of librarians took.plwio at New York, 
.‘^eptemlu r 1.^) to 17, IS.'ld, upon nn invitation signed' by Professor 0. 

Jewell, .Mr W. F. Poolo, and others “for the purjMwe of confeixing 
tj.g. thiT njion thi' means of atlvaiicing the prosperity (ind usefulness 
ot public iibranes, and for the suggestion and (UBonasiou of topics of 
importance to hook collcctore and readers." " About cighty persons 
atiemhMl, many (|iie.stii>n.s were debated, and tho.Snggostion tO form 
a pcimniiciit association met with considerable favotih' Nothing 
cam*' of it, liowever, and twenty-three years Kjad'"*0lapBed when, 
having in view tlu' Centennial Exliibition of 1876i a SCCOnd meeting 
wa'i convened on October 4 to 6, at Philjidclpbia, which was attended 
by one hundred and two Americans and one J^uglish representa- 
tive. At the J’liiladel|diiii conference of lS767ihe AmOj^aii Library 
Association, which lia.s since done so much good WOrIc in practiail 
librarianship, was founded. In October 187^. a conference of 
lilnarians was held in London, under .tho pr^dehi^ of the late 
Mr J. WinliT Jones, and attended by tWO^tt^dm and sixteen 
libraiiaii.s and others including represontati'J^'.bf .tlie Fi’ench, 
(leniiaii, and (Jreck Oovenmicnls, 
r lilted Kingdom, as well as certain of those'bl 
Belgium, I)*'nmark, France, Italy, andAu^tl^ 
liiiiidi'iMl and forty dill’en'iit libraries Sbut 
iie«rly the who!*; field of library-.stdenoo Wffej 
fer**nt si I tings. Thr Tram^trtimH and Prdcet^ 
vf JAhrnrinns (].findon, IK78) is the title bf; 
the meeting. Tlin chief re.suU of the coljfc) 
foundation of tli 
which the “ mi 

interested ill library W’ork, for the pnr ^ 
possihlo ailministration of libraries; it 
encoiirageinent of hihliographical resca 
the a.ssociatioii tako ]ilace at the LoU 
Tiiemlicrs hrdil an annual eonferciieo in , 
where the different libraiie.? are ins^ 
lihrary economy are discussed, and nj|^,' 
cxhiliited. Full rei’orts of those meetiUj 
Moidhty Nnint are also issued. 

IS now niprc.seiilod in the aksoar 
Ilieiiibers. 

(tuulr.H to Selection of Books, — . 
ill'* be.st treatise.**, Oil giv 
le.speetivo inelits of (liTrcrcnt 
or eopies of the same edition^ att"l 
or the Kcieiiee dealing with tll^i 
MSS., and with bibliology! br^tw^ 
their literary asfigct, ia ^ 

1 The article BivMOeu^itT 1 
tlie Inimenae extent Of thti 1 
tloncd, reforenOO IMJ be.4 
York, 1877. ^ 


the Library Association. of tlS f Bid ft 
Main object shall be to 


all tho oluef lihn^Hes of tho 
‘^the United States, 
k, T'^'AHasgethcr one 
bi^ntatives, and 
^ "'lired at the dif- 
fike Cm^em 
„ Bciol re^ft of 
perhaps the 
‘ Kingdom| of 


. .. , engaged 0 
irbm^ting the host 
aim at Die 
phly ihectingabf 
^inttoti, and" the 
I pr othev locality; 
ions puestions of 
lyJ^aMiances -ark 
/bm^hlisbcMl; 






w SoliieoaiMHiT is Hblibffraiiliy in 
W;# steg to isollecting boolu foV the Afltor 

a bibliograj»)QQ^ thousand vbtnn^^^ 


Ithnirians and cOllobwxi'M 


; '.^iTAthoioe, ao^ong e^l%.sW 0 jf:k 8 mentioned that’ of Cf. 

. Peia^t, Mamet du tfyiw du eftoix des Ivarea^ DijoD« 

: 1823, Still interesting hlii:;^dnt of the descriptions of the favourij^e 
xeadSng of eminent cf my English Library (Lon- 

,1853) is the tif^^of^Vlfttle volumo prepared by Mr Henry 
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to assist in j 
lish authors. 


thertho best editions of the standard 
^Ve followed on a larger scale by M. 


BOSaangeih'i^n /'Va/i('a/sc (Taris, 1855). The 

Kui^ for ordiiii^ purposes, but far from perfect, is The best 
} hitUs (Wf. W'''Weeii<m cf hooks^ on the formalion of 
: libraries, public and private, by F. H. IVrkins (4th ed., New 
York, 1877)« The. list ie restricted to hooks now iu the market ; 
^prices are appended, ^ JThe titles are very hiief, and arc arraiigctl 
Ui alphabet of subjects $ and a selection is ap])ended of the chief 
French, Gerinan, Itiuian', and Spanish iiuihors. A new edition of 
/.porter’s Books and '^fieading appeared in l«8l. Current German 
literature is well looked after in G. Schwal) and K. Kliipfel’s 
fTepoemr durch^die ^IdUratur der Tk^jsrhm (itli ed., TiCipsic, 
1870), with eeveral 8Up||^monts. The h ading literary reviews, ns 
Wejil eittho publish^’ trade Journals, will guide in the accpiisition 
of the* books of the. day, • The careful (at.iloguing and excellent 
deseribtiye notes ih^the New York Puhlis/ors* IVciklg arc goocl 
exam^cs of what book committees are glad to liave before them. 
An examina^n ct the authorities (pmted hy niitliors of repute 
WUr frequently help in deciding up 'H tin* meiits of rival trcnti.ses, 
nhd the printed cS(teloguos of welhclioMui lil)raiit‘s are also iisefuL 
mo his practical littje treatise, Eree Lih incs and Aewsrooms, Mr 
J» O, MuUiim appends a list of hooks he Cunsidcrs desirable for 
free pqblic libraries, 'and to form tlie h isis of a eolhudion of high* 
class fiction, B. Perkins hn.s dtnwn up a list <»f the best 

hundred novels praciirablo in Engdi.sh ililrary Jounial, i. 16C). 
The Coming Catalog, about wiih li he.ir now and then from 
America, will oontam teleotod lists of hooks, with short indiu 
Aoqiilsl* AeguigUiofn qf .Foote.- 7 Public libraries iiirsL look to purchnse.s 
tiou. as their chief means of getting the hool^s they want. The best 
system is to draw np lists of the desired w oiks and edition.s, and 
' circulate the lists among the leading hook.sellers, who will notify 
the prices and conditions of the copies thi y niay bo able to supply ; 
aDfiouncements of, books wanted cun also bo insorted iu the book* 
sellers’ trade organs. ’ Sccond-liand hooksfUers wdll willingly 
Ihmi^ their catalogues, which, if they ate not re<piired to purtdiaso 
ficm,’are always useful forreferenco. It is usually more (*unv(>nieiit 
to give commissions for books at sales than for th(‘ librarian to 
Attend in person ; but an occasional visit to the auction looms will 
give muchiuforiDaj^On s^to current prh e.s of books, a matter which, 
coupled with frtMjUWTisits to the simps of .sceond-haud hookstdlers 
and the diligent study, of their catalogues, will b*. carefully attendtd 
to by the capable l%amn,' The woiksof Ihuuet, Lowndes, Iiiid 
Ontesse may also b^/cbhsulted for the ])iiee.sof old books. It i.s 
perhaps needless to.. add that the state of eoudition and binding 
ihfikes a great difibretice iu the market value of ( opie.s of the .samu 
bwk. librariea frequently disjmsf of their <hiplieatcs or 
surplus copies tbouif^ iustltutions at a low pri(;e. For new hooks, 
periodi(SiU, newapmi\ Ae:7 spe^ Icrnus may always he arranged 

. with local trad^en;; ;. 

,,Eem;timet(t,titt^|hp6ovsrnmentsof Great Britain, France, ami 
m wiitea Stateii&h£ve\had under consideration various sehemes 
. fpirj^tntematio , sscenange of books upon a systematie basis, hut 
r^kKpIppOHU WW^ tver carried into etlect, and it was left to the 
mimlje sphdt olu " inch gontlcman, M. Alexandre Valtemare, to 
devgiektw l\Catry^C ^fblirsome years a large selu'inc for the inter- 
diaijM of 'bodies AJP life the chief puhlie iii.stitutions of Kuro])c and 
Aipenba,./ Jll' 185^^^;. Yattomarc was able to stale that one 

piiitieipatcd in tbe 
i/but unfortunately it giadually fell of!', 
aver, a similar agt-ney was in full working 
lamlnstitutioii, and it bus been kepi uj) with 
^ nt time. The institution acts as a medium 
Nhsir publication.s among the eliief learin il 
^^ffcinstitutions of Kur.)})!* and Am»*riett, and 
“■‘^'teiviug and*Borting the paivels, and ti.e 
jria the chief font res of the t)ld Worhl to 
. J[ Wlloni they are disliibuted free of cliarge. 
ultidsarc only required to didiver llieir parcels 
"'"Aon, 

hited States Congress lias passed special 
j^of Qovemment puhlicutions with those 
itriesi aild;i^JlM§ the joint Committee on the library 
!ised.tQ appomi agents for the oxchungo of books and 
‘ Ineuts* A/t^Otlpheme did not appear to work satis* 
lb 'Act wao repoiiuSd four years later. But since 1 867 it 
‘ itod thnjb'iiftycopibs of all documents printed by either 
or by any dovermaent department bo placed 



and thh 

. of ' the ^ 

, ^ ./than 185j; 
cHct'At the Smith 
^W^hqy foMhe 
fotiheN»xi»hange"] 
bodiel^imUl^her 
n ' 
renuL, 

.wKoiEh; 

^ocoiT^poncling' 
wi^oti^t expense at , 
Onseyef^locoasioni 
* r the 


l lofiil ]iul»licatioTis (unles.s given, 
lie liad in this manner. 

1 it tin.* expense of (hiveiiiliients. 
l it lie.v, .should be .sent, free of 
.iiiy nii(>"it.ii'ee,. In Kiiglaiid, 
wiuie the public llbrarie-l 
.1' iii.-'ii III n.)n, as in France and 


II. . i 


I ' i.illv 

1 tie- 


I'M" 


b: 
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with the joint committee on the library, to be exchanged for foreign 
works. It is most unfortunate that enlighteuea policy is not 
followed by the English authorities. 

sent them to libraries, and authors finJf this a useful iiu^iuis of 
spreading a knowledge ol tin ii woiks, when they arc not of sullicient 
public iniert'hi to ensuie a laig.* or rapid sale. Library coiniiiittec.s 
inay often secure valuable alilitions by a discreet application; 
indeed, privately printed wink ; 
spontaiicou'.ly) arc alnmst on'v 

Many valuabliMvoiks jit i- 
It might be naturally (xpc. n 
(‘bulge, to all public libi.iiii 
how'ever, tliis is not limn*. In 
are subject to the luiniNf- r ol ] 

Italy, more is done in this din 
\oluni'‘.s. In 18.^3 u ‘‘fbet lu 
rc(‘oiiiiii( iid(‘d that paili.iiiii n! 
charge to fne public libiaii-.s 
l)ccn carrictl out. 

Ill Aiiiciica nllicial ])iiblii‘atio!is < 
hy public institutions innn tin -• 
order of a .senator or n pn m 
to be in a satisfactory I’ondici'in. 

Many valuable Knglish Govcriin ' nt 
state pa]»er.4 and chionielcs, and tl 
South Kensington Museum, an* e.i.,ily 
co.st of i»roduetioii, and |>ailianii nl.u \ |m 
nor highly prh'iiil. Although tin i* i . i 
tion, some of the ilejiarimLiits may imw 
present copies of their publication.s on bei 
manner. 

The ]»riviIegeof dtuiaiidin/ .ipi fall bi,(,ks 
papers, musical publieatimu^ ii'ip^, ami jiiinl 
nndt.r the tirovi-ioii.i, of the vumuU'. l. i»p; 
only a very lew, generally i-nly liv 
liliraries in each ctuintry. ’llii' -t' In 
clilferent ena(*tmeiits of tlie ernsoi.ship nt li - 
of Parliament passe«l in Kiiglainl to ciijm 
their juililicatioiiH was that ol 14 Chailes II. 
that tJitrr inpies slioiild he !'• nt, mn* to 1 i-, 
one to eaeli of the universilus of nxi.-id 
8 (Jiiceii Aiiiiu c. 20 the number w is iin i 
the 41 George III. c. Iu7 to >, \i.' to 
(2) 1‘nivi‘iMty Libi.iry <•! (’.imbiid:.'' ; ('l' 

Fklinbiiigli Univei.sily Libiaiy ; lo) ldi-L,o\ 

(6) Kings College J.ibi.'iry, Alu-nluii; [7' 

Andiews ; (8) .Sn.ii College l.ibi.uy, l.oi 
Lihiary, F.dinbiirgh ; (in) Tiiiilly Colb g'- 
King’s Inns Libiaiy, iMiblin. This u is im !■ 
the 6 it 7 William IV. c. IK) the |)ii\ile;:' u 
six ol the eleven libraiies iijeiitU'in •!. ainl a ' 
at ailoweil ill comp« ii'^atiou. I'l.' 

lilu’aiic.s, viz, the Ih’itNii Miisi'iim, tl 
Ciiiversity, the Ailvoealc.s’, Filiiibundi» 
now’ leeeive the co]»Mighl bo.jks is o .s: 

ItlGlfT, vol. vi. p. ^.’iS K 

As iiMlaiiees of tin* vari' tv in t.r.ie! 
maybe nnutiomd tli.it in Fi.tiic" tin 
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.Mills 
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(‘lltitled to a copy of eVeiy in ok, \ 
of the republic ; m I'n-lgium .iini tl 
sent to tin* n-speotuc i iiioiiil 
advantages of eo[)Mig!il , IM Sj III 
Madrid enjo>s till' [Mivilc i'ol oii.- .-o 
claimed, one by tin- Kiblioiln i.i N ii i 
Jtilili<»theea I’liblicM ol Cj’oiro ; in th 
work must hese.it To tin* libr.u v of i 
at St IVtc-rd.uTg le. t ivis tw n'oj.n o 
hy the Hia/iliati law* tin l»' 
is entitled toaeo['Vol'c*Vi i \tl 
and iu Mexico two coj'ies b i 
JAbraiy. 

Ji/f/ioratiS.—Tlu !'• til l I Hi- 
ll coin I 'let f list iM ili.i < |•uli^Mlll! 

ell ill s < ".■< i 

treallM*** tlie \ iliuli.i u.i;!-'. ot M* 1 
1? vols. /'’oi / i. ■! /■' I II' e 1 I 

(I.Mi.M, ^'ii' /oti'iitn i‘- r.i 
be in till* li.iii Is nf all liln .ir.'iiis. I‘' 


, l-r.n 
N.tb' 


uni lies, it 
it',"’!. tie is 

■ .)ll 


1) '■ it'Miiniion 
< •j'V iiHist ho 
: • -'I -■uiv the 
N I l 1 of 
o « opn s lire 
one ]»y the 
ipy t»r every 
hn n il Libiary 

•"k JUinti d ’ll l!Ussi:i ; 

I il I't Hio »!e .1 uit*iio 

I'd w linn the muiii' ij'ahiy; 
d liMivd to the National 


wliU lUlbniit llhl.UV'llVUnw 

'III l!*'ti.\ willl 11 111 al i 
/,! (I.ellisii >C) All 
ilia tis-J/f, so/Li! 

' . /.if''ntu< n’l'i /*' umh t " 1 
i.o'i w I (CIO, 

'Ull’s Jtr III'- 

(Lel|iMe, ISM ) Is a jt .n lii.il liille 'r’*.' le. lln'iM "f il lUn* t ' 

oil i'ublu' Ai/ir.if /» H t S' ( W .isliini^tcii, ‘J Ji'M 

f’xhmistue iiu’iMiiiT all M"' Viin inaii libi.iili/. also in 
vnhutile liilM'in.-e.i'n uii lli.n tiir’oiny. llie mx ■ 

Journal eontaiu nen'li iliM S'* '‘II') t‘'r ]»r:ietu'u! lil 

Oillica ])i iiiKlna! I’l't/In'lCu’s .1 i'/.ri.s of a nion* bitilm 
dim-rent luiblKMi.ons ot the Jahiai) Assn* i.iUon iiKlude 
matter. 

1 Til till* ii-ieiit litf-'crt of the ('o7itmiuti>n on Cryt 

mcnilAtioii In iiiiido that thb privilege itLould la future 
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Special Character and 

KaofVob. 

Remarks. 





I'rlMt. 

MSS. 

1508 


13.000 

Few. 


TABLES OP TTTK TRINOTPAL LIBRARIES THROUGHOUT TT — - 

TIIK WORLD. N»me. g Speclul ChmuctOT »n4 

lu eompiliii;? tlip following tal)l«‘8 oflidals of oaoh of tho libraries I Kemarki. 

li-wo ln'i'ti iHTMiu.illy .Tpplied to, ami in iiiosl instanres the infor- ■ 

lujition has lv*ru ^.npjilioil liy An iiUi'iiipt has bmi raailo to CAMBkinnK confti. 

trivf pai tit ulars of all librurios of L'on».‘i*al or sii ‘cial int»*rusl in tho Vn i i-rai 4. via. 

Vt . 1 ■ I V 1 4i f 4..' 4i T 4 1 riaiv, roUoKo Lib. I Kith amllTtli cent. Lit. 

Unitf'l Kni.Lj'h'TiL lo-riinls thoso of oUior oouiitrio.s tho list has Coijmw C hrist U ol- H-Chis., Hint, Theol. ; MS. 
his n u-^iiallv liniilftl to tliObO of 30,000 vols. ami upwards, with a h-;;f laiunry. I ! coll, notnblo. 

rfW.A.tpiioiH. In Imlia ami tho British rolonii‘.s tharo are tVw Oowniim pill. I.ih. 

,, - ‘ 4 . 4^ lamimniu-l Cull. L. I , 1 lu*ul. tina Lit. J 

roilv. ’i.Miyl Hull r\t. nr . , ... , ^ f llxw Ilham Mas. L.,lSl(5 Alt, Arclil.; Mc^lfravlngii 

'riio .ihhii \ 1 iriiMi h. A. Ill till' I niK'O Kiii^'iloni sis'iiifu's that 1 • amlinuslc. 

the li'oiaiv ii im«h r tlu‘ rul-lie I.ihraiii'^’ Ael ; o. h. 1. means oiu-n Cmnillr and Cains'Ilils I'r. rut. of tho MSS., 1849. 

} 1 • I V • ** ^ ulll'ljl*. I 1 , 

^ I. t.lII AT 111:1 l-AIN- AXI. inr-LAXn. r.,.. .ri.,.,.i . .nn 
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1 T j 

Aimicv I'AM-i'AMi : 

i 

i'lib'li Lib. 


Amii I'LCN 

‘ 

t u i' i II I’l-'L Lib. 
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Ml (.ha'll- -• In^l. 

i^.'i 1; 

1 Mill •-lt\ Lib 

1 , 

AiiKi.'i -IIMI'H . 


M line dill 1' Lll' 

1-71 L 

1 Ul\ 1 I Ml \ C'll'l.gi 


A 1 MU' IF 
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is.'.i: L 
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\o i*f VfN 
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i j 
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\i’i I xiihle. 


'.LI unit ! 4ot) \I- 1,1 

1.7H)! “j-n. 

I M. in. 


I \i 1 i ..-iD-r : i 

j rni.i.' U H20’. t'-j L. Milit. (Tiny TiuaLj; uho l.jOi) 

I [ I rno Ml 1 Mihlln. 

lAhi:r.'> vri{ • ' j 

I I.l. a:y. ITl'T' lO/Mia 

lAliMi'.ir- I 

1 I’ll’' .1 l.il’iary. 17.'i rnundtitioii L, 17, <>">‘1 

■lAu'i N: ; 

I M.-. M hiiU IM’.*) ".’“'(M 

'A>r*N M VN' i’ • j 

j h.L.j I’ul'.i' Lib. 1-77 L. A. 

AU.. I I 

Lilli ii! y. fl/i.’ii I 

• lUsof};- I I 

I'll.- 1 : i; ■■ ai am! iN.I L. l.uif) , 
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ItlTIT- I 
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Ma>li fr-I.ih. 1 ^'ift I’l'l.r, mid Ofliu, ••xrlnd-'d;' 2.;."t>, 
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C'lOi*. !. .1. L -rn., 1 

Frto Libra, y. 1 
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;.i'...ii2 I I 

1'.‘‘ Ki.r’i* J-al. exttj't ''M#*in. 
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»p.-n l.y 

'.el ill's. (1 W i.ssen. 


l‘20,00oj .SIJ 



llisi.])i‘i-(|i)inioal(-H;alsn L.l T20,0o0 i hi-n. 
I'l I* Mmcenl iJisell 


( intiniM/ It ITJ.jC nil'll i.d; II.iiiiImokI M' • bk^ • 

(III) |n,nno \ (,|,s. ; pr. eat. b> lull ml 

SI. I. It It. ii.M ;iio, 000 1 

Il\‘.ll\lll I 

Imi.ol'I. Oi'tlenil 1 ; |i.ri||;i iinsvi ji k and Leibnlt/ 170,000 J ,000 inokslia 


1'.% I'.i\i'. 

S* lldl Ills 


*'1 ' .lllpl I n 

li\ eino 


.',0 onO' It. fioo Oj, ; hks I.! 


S||. II t.it I*. 

st.idt It 

If I IM' l.lti' loi . 

I MIM-ls tills It. 
IIII.M.-III.IM . 

I'.i \i ilitsi lie It 
I I N .A : 

I’llML'lsitUts It. 


M^^., pi . cal, of M.SS. 

l.M lusixe of Kietioii; rieli 
111 Itefonniitlon ibeolo^y. 

liWi.OOO itamphlets. 

1 ^ 

lKi‘t;|tclles T/>ttr(‘fi exeliided. 


hy 11 
.Icinbers 
Ipell. 


)pen. 

)]>.; blvs. I 


!I.i f Ml s- 

li. 1* It. 


H*2,r, 0(J : 100 I { 

! I 

I ‘200,000 tk'.d '.Sind },\ 

; : , roar. 

I j ! 

( *2.70,000 j 071 _\iin pii. 

j J.*'lsiiiis 

, , by Kuai. 


I’liMLisitUts It. Keni(iV(Ml 1(548 froinj 1 80,000 )j>.; liKs. I 

Wittenberg, 

Kii-.k : 

run. rsit5its-Il. 180,000 ‘2,000 )p.:l»ks. I 

KosK.-dlildJ ; 

Kii’:i.-'l - 1111(1 I'ld l.ttt4|25 booka lent at one time. 184,0(K) [Stud.; olbs. 

iersitjifs-lt. 1.744 by goal*. 

Kcik.MK (l'(j.seii).; 1 

Jt. Koriiieka. r Polish LU.; founded by .70,(810 1,‘200 )p«ri 1»> 
Graf iJzIutyiiakl. leave. 

Li:ii‘si(i: 

stadf lt. Polllr. Library (pr. eat.). 100,000 1,600 )p.; bks.l. 

1 ni\eisiliita*B. 1400|lfooka lent. .700,000 4,000 Mem. 

Jl.i.iil'.oK : 

I .sf.(dt-lt. lf)20|LargcIyHlHt. 100,000 »p; bks.l. 

iLl NKISKItO : , 

.Stndt H. 16.7fi| 82,000 lO pen. _ 



MTaTKliL.] 


L 1 B K A K J E S 


Sppciiil Character and 
Reinurk.s, 


No, of VoIm. 


I'rliit. I MSS. I 


I(K),(M}() 1,:.07 'Hooks lent.! 


1-177 Over 4UJt ^ .iciiiiHliiila ;| Open; 

Ih 01 | .sev< raMIhs.'coiiihmcfl. ‘ hnc»k.sK 

Baswl upon Kuipfal/. . 1>1 k ii 

Ilofl),, c«t. 17(i1 • 


1-ViS Rich in (lissertaiiniis 


J.UXKMiMJua : 

BlbllolhJ-quo. 7tw Refcrenco. HO, 000 '.Stud 

Majimn<jkn: I 

Oettlni^en-Wall^ •* 181*2 100,000 1,:.07 'HooI 

stelnscho B. ^ 

V viNZ: 

Stuilt-B. 1-177 Over 40*0 ^ .iciiiiHliiila ;| 1*^0,000 | I.L’Oo opp; 

Ih 01 | .sev< ral llhs.'coiiihmcfl. ‘ hnc4 

Mannheim: | 

OelfeiiUlche B Busod upon Kuipfiil/. 40,ooi» . 0 |k- 

Ilofl),, c«t. 1701 • 

MAunrurt: 

IJ iiivei shuts B. 1-ViS Rich in disseilaiiniis I (0,<iiiii I |o;» .Mi-t 

IMeininokn : | i 

; ITer/o^l. Oetf. B. i(i-so Includes engraviiip'i, «^i it.o.ooo , IPio 

MKTTKN : I 

Beiiediktiner Klo' ls:i0,Kxlstefl earlier with tln-j 
RT'B. convent. 

METZ: 

H. Munielpale. IM 1 'llieol , Sci., I.oeal , ]ir. < ,ti lost 

I of MSS. and iiH uii.ilailii.l , .Iiko 

MuNrni: %! 

Beiiedlkt. Stilt. Sj-'S-OOl i:,o (»,„■ 

Boniia/. I ■ ■ ' 

Kd Hof u.St.aHrs-B..H;fh Be.sidr8 over nooo nin> i 011 ( 1110(1 ln.ooo npi 
jcent, MsS. 

I'ulversUats-B [t 17*2 oo I 711 Mi-i 

. • ; i 

.Ipnsti:k: 

Kd. raullnische Jl. l.■.s^;I^H»llollleea 1 in stenli' i s.ii 

i;ica separate. i* <• 

^I’liKMnEiir. : , I i « 

(leiuiuniselies Nni.- iSoUiUist.of (ienn. to ul Oo^ooo 1 lien 

Mus. 

Sfiidt-ll I UriiOen., Norlea 0,000 1 oij op. 

tl.hr.N'Ih'KO : t ' . 

<{l(iSs||i!l/(a:.Oefl i'> I70v»j n (MIO j Upi 

Tlieo<loiuiiHM he JJ l(»|K!i;atller I’nive; I il>. o, 0"0 ‘ SoToe. h .1 


t to 000 I lop .Mi-iii.a* nil. 


lost (»|uii; 

,l#i>ljks I( 111. 

1.^0 Opi-ti fo 

I iMtI.ll *> 


A( 

I* to. b 1.) 


1,000 loti Op. .bks. 1 


l\o. Kii’is -u. Stu- lOpJ'Tlieol., llisl. ; foonerl) 
dieii-H. ' desuit Lil). 

lATlslKiN . 

I' ill St I. 'I'liuni u. 

'I'aMssehe B. 

Ku. Jvieis-B, I b'iO'Ruti.sbon coll.; II(. hrin 


0"0 ‘ .SuTOe, 1 ( .i< bi 1 >. ' 

j . (ml *^1 IK* ' 

<: I i‘j 1 0 |M II t", 

i Mud. 

,"(.0 ! Op. u h\ 


Rostock • 

Cunei'Mlats-B. 


I l-iO Ruti.sbon coll.; I!(. brill. 1 - 
l.sTTi tior; Bit. 


ItUbokSTAOT : 

Oetr. B. 

•HlVHfONlTZ: 
liriitl. V. I loch- 17 
beitfsche B. 
ScnwjiiiiN : 

Reifiel HUES B. 17- 

SThAl.'SI Ml*. 

Rat Its B. 170 

sTKA*i»i'lUJ : 

K.llll. SellliliUl. 

St.-oll B. l.«<7 


Aft lien., Mecklefiburir. 
14 lit 


(icti., Local, 


Pi^dOil ' 1 *.00 (Ij,. t 


1 700' I 'r. < at.,; chief acces. P 
iTbeoI. 

l.‘<7*2jt»en , Localf hli .nnni IsP 


i'lioer.slliiis u. |'ls71 jl.lb. bill Ilf l.^iO. 
l.uiide.s B. 


'iTr'nv.AKT: 

I'elltialstelle fill 
<ie\Verbcn.nainU-l 
K. Oelfcntl. B. 

TriKVKs : 

SoidMt. 

rObiNOEN : 

Ivd. l)ni\ersitut.s-B. 


Also nil tut lib. of 
Vllls. 

iblo coll. (7'JOO Mils.) 


Classed cat. pniiliii;’. 


»»pt n , 
loiel.a U lit 


,.000 ;oi> M, 


IimI (Ipi-Ii 

Mss . 


iWAKMftIU'NN : 

V.Sebulltroi.sch I'Vci- Gen,, Sties ; foiinde'l !•' 
stamlesbeiTl. B. (I’luf v. Sebatl^;*pts» li. 

iWiJiM\u: 

Gni.n.Mier/Ot;liclic B.ll'tl Huh larne dviiiniilic i oil lso,ooo •» (»i 
■eent 


WeIINTHKUo|»K; 
Slolbeig W. B. 

|\Vtkskaiikn : 

Kii. LundoH-B. 

jM’ot.VKNUiiTTKL: 
*lerz«t,dU*he B. 

WiluzHiiRO: 

L'nlveri»lfiitH-B. 


l.^70 LarKely 'I'ltcol.; luiblicj 

ainco 174 II. 

18ll|Qen.f Nusmmu 


I ;0'» (Ipeii 


MSS. and curly luniks of .’. 00,0110 , o.ooti open 
Refonu. Hiucm. | 


rV. AUSTRIA-IICN<J\RY. 


AliMdjtT : 

Is iler Abfel. B)74iTbL*ol., Hist ^<0,000 ' ‘idi; ..stu.lent*.. 

BluiNN: I 

kViiiizeiiH MIIS.-B. ISlsI al.ooo ; l.lZfi .Siudeiils. 

Bvija-I’est: i 1 ' 

SZiVbCiiyi'scbe 'IKO‘2 Hunt^uriati ; founded by 400, 00t> 03,000 Ojmui. 

LantliVli. ' Graf F. SziVbenvl. 


j •‘^I'eeial (’hariM ter and 

Ri inaik.s. 


BUl».\-l*bsr .nNf'l. 1 I 

I'lipir. Ak.id. (bllSJi: I (.inidi-d by the Ciafe. 

\\ isM ii*.i h.iiii-n. I ' 'li.ii^i, 

I'niM isitafi-B. jltirj.'. (►n.onii . 1 ,.. •.jiimis 
iL'sO 

CliACoW: I 

j I iii*M - 1 :its-r. ,1 .(>1 Ri t. ill 1 lii i 
'Ildl lUKIU . j j 

1m-.ii iliktiiK r S) ill - 1 Itrr.Maii s iii' n 'laiii.'. i ; \ 1 

B* '..lU M-*s 

1<:i;a/.: I , 

1 .neti --ii B. ; I •'1 1 

I ni\i i-'iiats B |l I ill I I 

.111 I.MANSsf Mil': 

! \.i! iiiii.il-B I (Hill'll i| ( 

'.Iliilll.M i Mil 

! < -lei* s|,jis B. 1 ; >ii M,in_\ ii;i ,. ; \ ' \] - 

Ins i'k . . 1 

j I iiivi i-*it.it'' B. ]17r*i.in, 1 l•^l'|l.llM}l 

Ki. \(.i \n i:r . | I 

.Mllilieii B. 1 1 I 


No. of Vols. , 


To^lliiMl. f 


I hint. 1 MS-s 


.,\eees.'jil>le.i 


M-in ] 

(■'.»> 1) I 


ISfi noo ' l.oon 


•K'l.nsii i.NH iji'Br; . i 

1 I )i(<i »ii 1 (I ii-siiit., B. I Hb j 
KoMi.-W M.T: j 

I M« tiM III* li W 11 . J '\T1.iili»d to (I.- M' 

j mil. !.•■«!•• B. ( 1 liii nil I Iv iM \ (• III .1 

K K I M - \| 1 N ' 1 1 1 : . I 

Bemdik; -MilC-B. l"l ’ \!s.i ,t ‘.'in lib nt ‘ 


V It 

j ‘MiiiiK n r* 


(• wiijiiiki s^ln - I**!! I 

j .N.iteiii.d l•'-^ll Ilf ■ 

I I HIM I Mia*- I**. il'"* I 

I ! 

I ( )• If. Mudn ii-B. 1 1 7 I ' 


17‘M (,( M , s] .^ 1 , ,1* fpii I 1 . ij ; M 
' t : iini ( (I iM nt lili, ; ).■ .v 
: ilnltlli. 


■1 li\ M.if < »'S. 


11 nil i| ti 1 II ( iiii , 1 111 ii' 

I '.no'i Mil-. Ijin nt 1 - I - 


j ( )< If. Mudn ii-B. 1 17 I Maiia-cil by K in'- 
I ' iuuns?< I I,. 1 I- 'ih' -s: c 

\u- I 

ill I I \ ‘ I ! 

I Mill. 1 1 h ki si'lm B [sU* I ( iiii.b'.l III { (i.,li|i,M,i 1. 

I lll.lf l( I- i.) \ s , 

:M \iiiiN-bi 10. . 

! Bi 1 1 dikl Cie:- rmni'il . 1 ! n '’i:i:*i.iii • 

, 1 1 / ibti I. t the t'l di 1 111 llui'. .11 > 

Mii.k: 

' l.i Md Stlf(--B. I 
,01 Mil/: 

' Mt 11 .Shi'lieu B. 'I7i ) I juin rnui.ishi . ill- , lib 

( ti- 1 i|if j 

' 1 / sii;i B 17 ' 

’1*11 I'.l I [ 

1 . \ . K.ol\\ -( be B * 

i I L*'M.<iN\ t/ B I 'he - mil r.lew 
K. 1\ i: llllvil 1 !'‘|. I iHili* il eiil I.{ J. 

j j ''I. id ' B ' 1 7i 7 nn.: lib-, 

ri.iiii" .-I! (I -'s'jii 1 »■ > 

' .11 : MI .I.IIK. 1 I 

' \ C. 1 1 AI I, .i-iiiii. I - h 1 v.u t s, I ^ ;; 11, 1- 

■|•M>-|||.: ! 

Ap,H'ii\ -I 111- B. , ( '1 \ I 11 1 •• I 11, i..\\i 

j i , \i>i.e;i\ ls_* 

I 'il. II In iehl !i I - I 1' 
i l.i-.'.lmlL I I 

IJ \l l-MI/ ! 

I I 111 -' I oJikiitMl/’- I -lo IJli !( in elii ( I (I 

-• M. 1 ; j I itl.l. Mss ;.l , 

ST I- I i.I.MN j ; 

riieilii 111 11 Milt B lltliM.inx 11 I il 1 ' I 

vi./i.i i.c. : I I 

Bi 111 till.* -Mill ''M'tii 


I.I i.l. - .( S|„di, 11 I* b.i: ’! 
.sM I I \s| M I’i N ’ I I 

Bi u. dikl. stills I. 1 I 

>1 In : . I II stitis-l, ' 1 1-t, 'm I 
I I KI M’ 

I B Ci* 1^11 II, 


•loo.ono I -.000 Op ; bks 1 ! 


rKM.sI i: . 

Si .idt B. I 1 ' ’ I ' " 1 i " il- 

_ iin. * . I I 

;Tr."n*M : I 

j M iisi iiiiis B. 

\ 1 !■ N N A 

Bi neiiikiin.'.Stiii ' 1 1 -s M.i 

si liii:;i II I 

ri'lui'iiLrl. \1 17'*' I II. -l. .'im 

bl « I hi -I he B. ■ ' 

I . I -I 111.,. V B 17-1 
I iii-il I I ' i - 

-I. .Ii'x. II. I. 1. III-!.. I \ Ml 

Iv. K I e nil! I. .' I • nil'll i I i im 

Tim It 1 : I j ]•( i\ 1 I - 1 

l\ l\. 1 in.ii'/’M.i.i- . I 

K. K hi 0 *,"0 - 1 “ • i i‘'0l,Mi'iil. .'Si I. .Old III 
t< I inm. i j 

Iv 1\ Muusii iniiiiilHl'Jj 
th s hlMelll _ _ I 


ii- : jiiiis. -.0,1 
iIidMi. I 


II. - 1 . Jllid .Mllll. pi.e.ii 


1 1 i-iK lie 
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L I B 11 A li I E S 


Name. 


Special Character and 
Remarks. 


No. of Vole. 


Print. MSS 


To whom 
|Acccii8iblo.| 


;w,000 130 lOpiMi to! 

stran^rtTH 

hooks Ifllt.l 

•lio.ono 20 , 000 'oil.; bk!*. l.| 


40,000 


Open. 


Vienna contd. 

K. K. Oberjfyin-|l720| 
nasi II m der Tho-' 
icsiaiiisclii'ii Akiul. 

K. K. Ci-ffotiil. Jl. ir.k'iCopy prlv.; 6461 Incun. 

K. K. Tf-’fluiLsclu* IblGi 

IToi-lischuk*. ' I 

K.K.rnlviTsltutN-U 1777 Much used; coji} -privik'C**.' 271,070 100 op; bksl. 

K. K. Zoologujchrs 17S0 rspcc. /tiolo^ry. [ o0,00l) Fi*w. lIooKs li'Ut. 

r.ibinet. I i \ ' 

Mcchitaiistrn-B. I77'i Arinonlan cimgreg. lib. 

WKissKiuriiEN : I 

Militiir-Srlmb‘n*n. I SUO Military Sri. 


Name. 


38,2 13 
40,000 ! 


7h _Mnn. 
IstatTA* Off 


IMessina : 

B. dcir Unlversltkl 
dogll Studll. 

IMilan : 

B. AinbroNiana. 

B. Xuzioiialc di 
I Brera. 

MoDKN.i : 

B. E.sfciis**. 

B. Univcrsiuirlii. 
Monte Cassino: 

Jk (Id. MonuHt, 


V. SWn/J KLANl). 





.Naples: 

Aakau : 1 1 



B. Bruncacciunn. 

Aaigauisclic K.ui-'lbbil 

60,001) ; 1,‘JOO 

opt n. 

Ik del (iliolaniiiii. 

t(>U!»-Bibbotlu'k. 



B. Ni./ioiialc. 

BAnKI. : 




Allg. l.chcgcsfll.si-b 1787'(len., Loc.al. 

lo.ooo 1 

Sub. 

B. di S. liiucoiuc. 

Octtcnll. B. (Uiiiv.). 1 16(» Bellos lettres excluded. 
Been : 

120,000 1 4,000 

( )p. ; bks 1. 

B. dt ir Oiutonn, 

ficscgcvllsidiaft. 1701 

Stndr-B. the uni\ci'. lib.; Pi of. 

4 -2. 001 1 i 

50,000 

Sill 

Ik di ir l’iu\(‘iMt.^. 

aud Ntud. fii ( . 



^INSIKDKkX : 



Novara ; 

Srifts Ik '.(46 (Miiclly Thcol and IIlsl. , 

4(),0(JO 1,200 

Mini. 

Ik ('i\ica. 

•Kid liKUiiabuki. 

(«». b. 1 ) 

I’ADl A ; 

Frauen FELD; 



B. 1 ni\ ‘(.'(itHria 

Thiugaukclic Kan-,l.8()7 1‘iintcd cat. 1 

.‘{.I.OOO 

ik biniiii 

I'ALEKMo: 

lilUs-lk ' 


c.ii aloguc. 

B. Coinunalc. 

Fiihiik RiJ : ! 




Caulonale B. 1.81s 1 

:js,ooo 

open. 



B'.tM N*uolcii< Bonnivard’s hkn.; 1IO,000 , I,'i«'i.» (.pm. 
ei nt pr oat. 


:enkv.\ • 

B. rubkqiic. 

Lai’^annk : 

H. C.infnnale. 

Luce 11. NK . 

XhU'M.VTKb: 

B. dc la Vilb?. 

1.ST O.M.b : 

.Studt-lk 

.Mlfth-B. ''i"!*!'. cal. ol .MS'S a 

, th(* 1700 incunabula. 

Sr'HAKKHAU.SE.N ; 

Stadt-lJ. l< 3»j 

|SOL<»Tm ilN • 

stadt-B. 1701 

IZrUK’lI : 

Kantiiufilc Lt'liran- 1^".' 
stain II. ' 

StaiM IJ. b'-'** M.inapi'd by a Society. 


1783 University Course; Oret'k 
MSS. from Mon. del| 
SS. Salvadore. 

lOOOlMlIanincunab. ; found.,by| 
F. Borronieo. r 
1770 Collection of Classics. 


1308 

1841 


10th 

icent 


1.1 

I.ar):clv'rhi*ol. j 

(;j,o(i0 ! 

Op. 

1 

; bksl 

1 

h:;j 

Iki.S' d 1 11 lib. Ilf .Ic'Uit col. 

8'kOOO i 

op. 

; bk*». 1 

17;'.'! 

(icn., Ncm hftrcl. 

'0,000 1 

.‘»P 

!•> b' 


iM.iu> iMcuiiabuki. 

(;o, 100 ’ 

.‘•oO ( ),ii 

'll 


n,7(»U l.HOO VduiH. 


;)n,ooo ' 4ri0 iSumll '•ub \ 
Open. 
j< kK 11. 

'•7, non . 'I, (HIM i.Siuall sul 


,*17,'»0i> * 200 
i 

,'..".(1(10 MiO 


I , 


B(»I.(kjna; 

Biblmiccn dell. 1 171 J kitily ; M'^S. of \Idio-i 1(J(»,000 | (1,000 Open; 

L'iii\(.i'-‘ita. \iiinli an<l ; .MS. 


; >tud 


B. Comuniilc. 


isor 

I *. .!J 


120,000 


( AiH.i AJt( ; 

j B. Univcrsitarl.i. 
;('ATANiA: 

1 

I7;'.;j 

:{(».()0() 

M.S.8. 

|op**n. 

i B. ib-ir I'nivi rsilh. 

I7’i*. (ji-n . (Vitiiiii.i 

42.000 


Opi-n. 

' Ik Vcntimilian.i. 
Cava dki 'I ihkkm 


2'».00() 


Ojii'U. 

1 

1 B. otlia SS. Tiluita 

lltli/Jcn., 'Jhcol. Ai . ; uo'.v 
‘centi undci rriiii. iif lUiblK. iuMtr. 

10.00(J 


|Opcn. 

rKEM'iNA : 

' B. (jiiM-uiativa. 
[FEKKAKA : 

1 

.1774 1 

i 1 1 

10,000 


.Open. 

1 

} B. (.'lunuualc. 

17.1.3, Gon., Ferrara : ru-.ci.i' 

pKl.Oi lO 

Incl 

Op''n. 

! 

i 1 MSS. and iiiciii.abiila. 



FloKKNCK ; 

1 1 ' 
17-12 Gen., line Alt**; b* «iiu --r of 




‘ B Mar uc i-lliana. 

I'PvlOO 

3.000 

Ojicn. 


I 


. Me'r. h. Mjiruci lli; .m» ("i‘»| 
j t punts and di. twinge. * 

171irnion of I', M.igli ibc- 1 


B. N.i7ioTiai(*. 171irnion of It M.igliibc- 40().oo(» 1. '1,000 open 

i‘'(.r clilan.'l and B. I'/ikMina. , om r |H). 

B. d< ;in 1:. An-ad Hoi fin«* Arts. i r»,o0o Open to 

1 df !’»• Aro*. 'I ! ' '‘'bill. 

I B. I;i. .aidi'iiia HI.". Valuable MSS 2s,000 .’{/.oO dp,,,. 

Libn t M Me<ll - 1 '.tl, li, „„ii kable MSS. 3.000 , 7,000 Open. 

l.auieTi7HIi»l eejil 

10 K.no A I , 

j li. de .,1 Ciiiig. d' 11.1 1727 (/cn , I'ine ArLM, .Vi.OOO , :;00 Op 

j Mi^•^if'lle I'lban.i. > III 

B. Kraii/oiiiari.i 177^ 'I’le 'dejy ; lii.st lib. ojK'n! 16,000 1 32 

J . at night. I i j 

I B. (Icdla U;d\eiHiM. 177.'5 Lit.. S« 1 ; Archieol, thus.' 116,402 1 1, '163 0]ien(ovci 
lliiched. I H), .Slud.i 

Li.^’CA ; ‘ , 

I B. Bnbblicii. 17i*]< I .10,000 1,268 jfJpen. 

'Ma'KKATA: ! 

B. Coniunalij Moz/i 177-J Found, by B. Mozzi. 177'i 110,000 680 |Opcn. 

Boig'ttl. I"'''*’/ '1. Borgeftl Jw'j.l, united 

in H.1.1. 

^^jB.Cov email va. j .‘10,000 I Open. 


iTheology ; early MSS. and 
archives. 


B, Xazionalc 

I'AIIMA : 

K(‘gia B. 

I’VVIA • 

B. dcir rnl\cimta. 

KUpii.v; 

B. (.’lilcii. 

I’HA . 

B. della 11. Uni 
M'*si:.i. 

Kavi nna . 

B. Clas^cnsc. 


lUMfNT; 

B. Oainbalunga. 

Home : 

B. dell.i i:. V.i.i 

d(‘inia tk i Lined 
B. Mcvsaiidjmadeiri 
I m\* isitii (Ol 1 
lb Ibi S.ipicii/a) 

I'., .\ngiiica. 

B Bubeiina. 

B. di ila C.iMK'i.i di 1 
!>• piii.ili. 

B. (\if..inat( nM-. 

B. riiigiaiia. 

B. Cut Slid. 

B. dc.Ia Biopag. 

B. del Sciiiito. 

B. Vntlran.'i. 


B. Vit. Kninnuck*. 

SA'I.sahi. 

B. Uiiivcrsltaria. 
SlI.NA 

Ji. Ciiinuiinlc. 

SUBIACo: 

Mona.Mlern di S. 

.Scidiistlca. 

1 1 KIN : 

B. deir l■nl>^•r^it^ 
B. Na/ionalc. 


167.'i 

IS04 

ISC.:; 

186:; 

K.ih 

eni 

1M2 

1821 

1S4; 

1625i| 

17 

ISOlj 

1 

I,;-.' 


Special Character and 
Reiparks. 


|(rdi. ; Vrsiivins and vol- 
caiiocN, 

lUiicfiy modern; br. of| 
1'. Na/ionale. 

ITheology. 

(icii., Nut. Sci. ; Dante lit. 


Univ. course. 

Urcn., Sicily ; Arablco-Slcll- 
iau (‘oiiiH ; purtraitSi Ac., I 
of Sicilians. 


No. of Vds. 


Print. MSS. 


Dc Kon.si's Orient. MS.S. 

(icn., M(‘d. and Nut. Sci. ;| 
publications of Hocietits. 

roimdtal by P. Podlaui. 

Um\. course. 


i;io;(icn., Hist., and Ascetic 
'I'lirol. ; founded at ex 
pdisc, of P. Caunctl. 

I61'.(|Thc(>1., Math., Jurisp., 
liiNt. of Bimini. 

ls67!S(ve. jiublns. ; fended onj 
111) of N. CaMiIi(;ri. 
I6(.7irinvd.siiy course; pr. 
lionlvs of liti. of dukes of I 
I’lbino. 

rbetd. ^:y; founder Mgr. 

Ant. Bocca. 

I’lnaii^' • 

. .1 .iw *1 and acts of pari. of| 
H7 li all countric.s. 

1 1 (Mi|,b}incd to B. Vit, Kin. 


I’rhatc lib. founded by 
Ab x. VII. ' 

Kngiavings ; piiv. lib. ;| 
fiiuoder Cleiucnt XII 
riicology, Oiieiit. MSS. 
Den., J.aw; Statutes of| 
Jtul. cities; Munic. Hist. 
MsS. and ruiitics; priv.j 
lib. of pope. 


162(1 

1872; 

.1th 

cent 

I4:».1 

iH7(;j 

1.1.16; 

17.1 

13.10 

1723 


Ccn./riicol.; national Ub. 
L'niv. oourse. 

[(icn., IIlMt.; Fine Arts;! 
fiiundcd by S. Bnndini. 

jCeii., Tiieol.; ]ncunabttla| 
pr. in the monastery, 


I iMillib: 

B. dcir Uiincisith. 1K2(J 
VhNK’K ; 

B. MaKouiii. |1.362j 

.146H| 

Munco Clvlco. 

Vkhcklli ; 

B. Agnesiana. |174G| 

VKUd.NA : 

JJ. cil Arehivil17ii2] 
Comiinnll. 

B. Cajiitolare. |l723| 


Vicenza : 

B. Bcrtollana 
Comuniile. 


Founder, Vit. Amedeo II, 
172o|iiuii.,Sci.; Aldlnos. 


1706 

1710 


Iiicunab,; Vanetlati dOM* 
raents. "■ 

Found. 0. B. Moroslnl 


40,000 1 

164.000 
162,123 

90.000 

20.000 

40.000 

150.000 

30.000 

27.1.000 

.3.1,000 

26,420 

1 . 10.000 

30.000 
1.18.240 
140,941 

110.000 

2i:i,995 

18.1,000 

30.000 

120,000 

65.000 

.36,000 

12,600 

80. 000 

65,696 

70.000 
.34,000 

130,900 

30.000 

60.000 

47.000 

25.000 

220,000 

360.000 
.26,000 
66,760 

6,000 

240.000 
170,000 

10.000 

||60,000 

36.000 
124,308 

20.000 


6,100 Open. 

SOiolopen 

(over 18), 


To whom 
[Accessible. 


700 


Open 
(over 18), 


3,000 


1,000 

30 , 000 | 

Iclins. 

8,000 

8,000 


355 

2.5 

2,4.58 

2,640 

| 12,000 

Incl. 

791 

915 


Open. 

Open. 

By leave. 


1 , 200 ; 

7,000 

[deeds. 

Incl. 


Gen., Thaoli} early MSS. 

‘ property of chapteA-i 

lOon.. Vicenza; archives of] 106,000 
religious corporations. 


235 

2,4.13 

7.000 

2,500 

3,036 

1,300 

3.000 

25,600] 

6.000 

4,250 

400 


Open. 
lOpen. 

Open 
(over 18). 
[Open 
(over 18). 
Open. 

Open. 


Open. 

Op.(ov.l8), 

Open. 

Open. 

open 
(over 18).| 

[Ojien 
(over 18). 

[Open. 

Open 
(ovcrl6).[ 

Open. 


Open, n/ 


A.m. 


Menf. 

Open 
(over 18).| 

IStud. 

By leave. 
DeputleH. 

f^pen 
(over IS). 
I.eavo of I 

IT. Cl)igl.[ 
By leave. 

.Mem. 

Sunutors, 

By leave. 


3,800 

Incl. 


9,036 

‘".40 

1,080 

2,000 


Open* 

Open. 

Open. 

Open. 

Open. 

Open 
(over 18). 

Open. 

Open 
(over 18). 

Open. 

OjMtn 
(over 18). 

Open. 

Open. 
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Name. 


ntwkrp: 

B. Publlquo de In 
VUlo. 

•RVGKS : 

B. Pub. de la Vine. 
■ItVSSELS : 

B. Royale. 

HENT : 

B. do rUniveraltd. 

.1 ]£oe : 

B. dorunlveraltd. 

iiOUTAiir : 

B. de rCnlvcttltd. 
dAKfiTKlCHT; 

B. do la Vine. 
doNS: 

B Cofnmunale. 

AMUR: 

B. de In Ville. 

'OUKNAI: 

B. Publiqne. 


VIL BELOrUM. 


Special Character and 
Remarks. 


No. of Vols. Yo -whom 
Accesniblo. 

Print. I MSS. 


Open 
(ovc‘r 16). 


ICOBlBooka lent; Includen B. 42,213 
Populairc, 4435 vols, 

1798| Books font. 100,000 MSS. !<)pi*n. 

183: MSa and intMirmbula. 350,000 ;jo,r)f)0 Open. 

17!l7|Gen., Jurlspr., TILst., Phil . 

Med. ; books fein ; 1 


brunch. 


250,000 ' l.<;00 .Open 

, ' (4>ver IH). 


1817|Gen., lidRO; periodlenl! 10.’i,74(i I,.';i4 Optn 


iir>36 

:662 

ISOii 

|17‘J7| 

1785 


and publlratlons of .soc 
Itlieol. ; unlv. course. 


2.50,000 

12,000 

fiO/MMl 

•iO,000 

40.000 


:403 

100 


(over 17) 
Open. 
|opeii. 
lOpeii. 
Ojieii. 


I 

27‘» Opt-n 


VIII. irOLIANl). 


MSTRRUAM ! 

Univ. Blbllothcck. 1.5th|Gen., Alcd.; Lilw. of butdii 100,o()(J I 500 'open. 
ccut| Ueof;r. and other So. 

AAlltRlC : II 

B Communale. 1596 Lit. and Hlatfttm-nnabuhi ; 25,ooo ' i:.(i Gm u. 

AOUK(The): ^ I ! I 

IX: Koninklijko 1798 irinf., P«llit., Lnu ; hooks' I'oo.ooo l,ooo )pen 
Blbliuthuek. I lent; Dutch nuiiiia' Mill. I (om i II) 

.ETDKN : 

Bibliotheca Acad. 1575 Univ. course; h toks 1. nt. looooo ! 4,050 ‘Gpen. 
;oTTKni>AM : III 

IWbi. del* Stad. 1870 Ncthcrland.s. 10 »ioo j-ew. Open. 

'TEECHT: I ' i ’ 

Univ. Bihliotheck. il582; Gen. ; liicnnnbuln. 15o,o(io ’ or.o oju n. 


IX. DE.NM.MiK 


iOPENHAOKN : 

Arhemcum. ^ 

Det Store Kongelige;1670!Gen. refereuco, ^lmi^h; 


'M. 


Bihliuthek. 1793! 

Kongens Ilaandbib’ 18—' 
liothck. 

UniviM-sitctahiblio- ,1482 
thck. Il796| 


,000 I <<,000 O|,on 1*N, 
national lib. ; hks. U ot. ' ' ' oh< ’ 

Gon,, Modem; p<iv<iial 40,()|)0 Kl^^ 

propel fy id Unu;. i 1 pi-ini 

Gen,, Nat. Ills.; hks. l.;Bih. 2'»<5ooo . i,ooo Open. 

Clas84'*'He; rt<‘iiu<l, 


X. ICKI.WIi 


Name. 


ISANTIAOfi : 

B. Piitillc.'i Unlvcr 
sit. y rrovlnclul. 
ISkvillk : 

B. Ooluinhlnn. 


Tolkih): 

|{. df 1 I Cutfili ul. 

Vale.nc-i \ ■ 

] B. del Ai /ohispHiJ 
j B. I'liiv' isHiuiii, 
Valla iM'i.io : 
j II. di! hi I'liive 
I Hi4lud. 


.(’nIMIJUA : 


' Kvora : 

B. Arelii<*pis(‘Opiil 
LISHON : 

B. d,i Ae.i(lt‘iniii. 

' It. N'a* ional. 
MAHi.V . 

' J;ibh.>ttiee:i. 

01*1 >UTo • 


AtiiKNv : 

I'niveisO) Llh. 
Vi*KKr: 

I'uMm* 1 ihrirv. 


O^dil’.VT: 

I ni\* ’'vify I, it*, 
ill ; 

K 4 7. AX 

riii\irMt\ Lil*. 



Special Churaeter and 

Ko.ofV(.l.. 


Remarks. 



lAecesMble 



Print. 

MSS. 1 

1.5.'l2'Gen . Tin nl. ; .Spani.sh 111. 

37,000 

271 .Vqien. 

1 

and f-iinki of chivalry. 


! 

.560 Koiititli-i , ^l^natl«lo, Ron‘ 

18,000 

MSS. Open. 


of (5.1uiiii,n> 


1 

17(57 Loutnli <1 dij ,1. -^int lib*! 

1 

(50 OOO 

|Oie'n. 

1.50hTlii-Ml.,u.y. 

, '{0.000 

100 'By leave. 

! 

rinoh.*.) 

1 n .',('0 

M.S.S. ,Open. 

1 7 •‘'•5 

1 

Iti' iin , tb siriij. 1 4 m IsiJ 

42,000 

1 

.llSlKJen, 'lli.-l. r.iw ; ,M 

27. 

30.S ,Open. 

1 

« lu-b ^ 1 !< Ilf “ .n; i I’l 11/ 


i 


(11“-") .111 1 1 ii.|t i,f \ 1,,. 


1 

1 


\u. i tiun 1. \L. 



1.5‘*I 

•ieii. I'lMV. liiuisej ae:i- 


Mtni. 


ib ni dii-i. 


. b. 1.). 


I heoloify. 

j 


I7so 

Si ifiii-e 

■ f.oiin.) 

iijirn. 

17'". 

( iCM , Pul liiir. 

' 

( 

'.•,11 » npi'ii. 

1 

17 5'»j 

1 ::ii,o 


1 s !;! 

‘♦eiui.'il. bnoks lint llMlI . 

lOli^ll 



I'b'v Ilf iju r i.on\enls. 




.\V i.HKlA’r. 



1V57 

Wilioniil Lit, 

1 



,lt^00 Tmv {‘our-c. 




WI. in sv] \ 



l.'^ni I’niv. « onise. 


r.5'» Ml 111. 

ISJS 

I'nn. iniiiM* 1 :nbi: .1 

. 

Ib >i<lt I ta. 


inn 1 h. 


I''0.. <• ti nci‘. 

irl I i>nnei Iv .it Wi 


lEYKJAVIK : 

College L. 
Stlpt isbdkaaafn. 


Hist., Phil. 
ISci., Icchiml. 


9,(»oo 

:;o,(Ki(i 


iMem. 

l<>pen. 


Xr. NORWAY. 


IBRI8TIAMIA : 

Delchmiinnske 
Blbliothek. 

Univeraitetabibllo* 

IThroxdbjkm : , 

K. uBrska Videna- ,lt67|Sclcncc. 
.kab. Sslakab. B. 


|l780Gcn., Pop.; foiiiided by 15,200 , 30O It\ vouch. • 
I I C. Dcichintinii. . i 

ISlljUnlv. Sci.. bookx 2:50,000 ' 1,1T0 lU >,nie 

lent ; early bcniid. in. | j | ’ 

j .50,000 I 1,000 i;e.Htiielit*s. i 


IsOt (■ni> iib.of I'Miu.' 

I rotmikin 

K!IAKK'*|.F . 

’t'liiM isiry I.ili 
KiFrr: 

I’nneisitv I ib. 

: 

Muslim. l‘'*.5l.if.; inie e<liti«'n» 

PuLli. -^lu^. iM.l iJeri , Misr , IIiiN'ea, 1 

i hide'* Knnii in/- iflib 
L. i*f t lie I’ati'nm Iil.Mi .■'I.im.j.h . pi l.ii.,Us Ji , 

' bet‘n leiiiiiM'd. 

UnlM isity l.ib. 175.5 cmiiv; HUr 
nio-'.v. 

Pllbll. I ib) II \ . 

ST Pf ri 1 : 1 ; 

A( .id« nn I 


iXiOlIl) ; 

Unlvarsltetablb. 

ISroOKubliX : 

KongllgaorRlkaB. 
HmiiA; 
Unlvcrsitetablb. 


1688 


1585 


XU. SWEDEN. 


jUnlv. course, Sei. ; books' 120,' 
lent; DolAKurdic MSS. 


Gen., Swedish, Nat. HIM.' 250,000 8,000 .Open. 


M. ITJo Hist. Hinl Si 1 ; 12, “'‘O 
I I in lit), of \-^i.itn .M. 

Hejnritaci' I lb. j 
Imp* ii il Public I.. ■ 

M.iiiasti ly of St: Un''M.in lit. 

Alex.iiidcr Nev.skl. ! 

rniMMHty Lib. l‘'2l S» l„ un- nt. I’liil. 


r, I noo -Ms 


Mini. 

Mini. 

0;.-M 
I \ I ii. 

I'.y livi\e. 
r.v 'i:l\i‘. 
«)!• n 

• iii\ I r 12) 

i’.> b-.ive. 


IM'O I Ipen I 

j '.Mr 12\. 

ln.oi'O M.nS. j 


>bL). 


.•{,000 .Mem. 


.WII. h* IT. 


16201 Univ. course; book.s lent, i 220,000 lo.ouo Optui. 
XITT. SPAIN. 


CAIKO : 

j Public I. Ibmry. i. linUi.li 


skf ..f 4o,iioi) iiul. ( ipi n 
ii ^ Si‘e| 

AA ]» .5.5 j I 


Bauorloka : 

Archivo do 
. Corona do Aragon.l 
Mnseo y BIbliotooa' 

1 Pi'Qvinoial. 

'Came : 

B. Prov1iiel4i 
EWORlAt:,. . , 

, BlbUoteoa. / J ,1675 
IMadrW); -.1 

B. Nacidnal. 1711 Gen., Span. 

B. dol PalaolD ReaL 1 Property of king. 

B. do San Isidro. Fonnded by Jesuits, 

^^j^delajjnlvorald. Univ. course. 

■ R. dtt la Univerald. |1264 Incunabula. 


50,000 jMS.S. jByloam. 

50.000 [mss. ‘By leave. 

30.000 jOlK-n. 

|GeD*,Uicanabula;val.MSS. 32,143 4,611 |By leave. 

400.000 10,000 jOiwn. 

100.000 Bv leave. 
♦55,000 
30,000 


jOpen. 

jOpeii. 


70,614 870 lO pen. 


XV m lVhf\. tlliw. AM» .I.M'AN*. 

BENAKFS ; 

I'olliYe l.lb. l‘'i>5 ^nnskiit Veil , 2, .500 v. lo.nu'i 

5i. 

Bomhay ■ 

Jbu .\s, Soc ' ImM iM iciital ; bonk** lent. in .lOo 

Vai I'l n \ . ' 

Client! I Public Lib IV ’.I. Knclish . pi up. lib.; buoK'i 45 ni 
I b nt , I'f I ti t 

Gei»l '^niM*y. lS.5riS, l , in el, MtiuMiiit. 1 inn- 

liiduin Mu'. I'Niiii /.coleifv, .\ich. i O.c 

Hoy V'. I’.i 11; .il I /■'{ miciital, 

.M i’ lul * i' h 1 I Ik nl , book-club attjuhcd II,. 

SHni»Kiit I’l-ll. !iS 24 ''iiiiskill. L" 
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L T B K A Ji I E S 


Special ('baraeter and 

No of V’ols. 

To w III)) 

lO-marks, 

Print. |.MSS. 

.\ecesslbl 


Nnme 


S]W( iul Chui-Hctfr tuifl 
Bniini'kh. 


M 

Fii-i- I'lil' Lll> 


N'i ,<>i icM.; mu*, iill.u-lifii. 10,000 




Mr(h. In.'f 

South Africa I j 

S. Afr. I'uOli. Li'.. Isl*. 0..n Xfr- i \ -Han.r.W,' 

J U >■ illil Ji III'I * rl I \ 111.'. 

rrIlAU.\.M-l'i\\N 1 

1 1 1 •• I’ul'iif I.i!. 1*>0II 1' Ti*^ nil ] 

ll\ TKJ;MAi rr/i:r . c; 
i 1 1 ' • r ii.in I lit I 
11*. •! r \.\A/. MJK-l H ; 1 

Jj'i liiinks llTlf fiTl ],!l\ ITi. M» 

I Tasmania. i 

II"»:Af'T 1 

. Tj • r fi!), 1 <jfli , local. ! 

I J'n • .r-. I I-*'.*, 


;wv7’. vir, iij,. II 

7, son 'Oj..n 

lOOliO O.iMI 

12,0'iii 0|» n 


- ViO ' 
I OHO 


l0|i» II. 
iM-m 


I 

i 

Iai.hav’. \ . \ 

I .N i.< J,..., I'l' C 

1 

jAMMI K‘ r fM I 

A Oilit : < 1,1 ' • I. I .'Mi 

'AM.'.VMMM:j ,4 ; 
j I. ,1. 1 li 

|AnN AiJ'.'.J: I Ml. 1) ) 
i I iMl ./ .Ml. i.i.Mr. 1-,111‘r 
, I ik 

AN‘.y\l''.T M ^ \M 1 . 

Mm Idiiil 'ii.il.' I Ml 1''2' I 
•a* ' r,\ / Ml , • 

I M x.ii' L>h lh'#2 


W I N N I li .'"rATI S 


i Print. MSS. 


To wliom 
.Vcurssililc', 


Liter, 'sixe. 

ISIS Oriental ; br. of Koy. \s. 

‘JC.OOO 

Mem. and' 

- 

1 Noe, 


.sub. 1 

IlnOKKUr • 

’lIiiimuMin (.'oil. 

1 

IS.'ib laiuiiieerlm;, iuel Addis- 

U.bOO 

1 ! 

M( m. 

T.A.NJru : 

Lib. uf ICnja. 

1 iiinbii lib. 

beiT .8.iiiskril ; pi up. nf raja;, 

; 18,000 Hx b .IX 

ITtli eat. by hr Ibiinell. ' 

Cl nt 1 

1 

1 

i 


SH VN(..n.\I : 

N. ('i.iiia Hr nf IL 

Is-.jilr, 1 |o0 (')imcsf bks ;• 

2 MIO i 1,100 

Ml in 

As. s,n 

' i.d pi. 1 

1 


Katlles Lib 

l.sll (bn. M.il.ix and 1 'ir I ast 

11,000 

Open. 


bunks ll III on pax nieiit, J 

1 

, 

H.\TAV1 \ • 

1 1 

1 


Hatax. geimots- 

l>iit< h .8eii1enienis, Iiiiliaii 

20jOnn 1.0 ’.0 

op. 11 1 

1 h.ip 

Al. iiipcla;n». 



I'nKln ; 

' 

i 

' 

Ldi. nf Tnkl.i 1 li. 

ls7:( Inn and .T.iji .. '> 0011 1 niup.' 

(’Is. non Inil. 

Ol.en 


.\i\. Hi:i 11811 (’(ii.uNir.s. 


1 

Australia. ; j 

SXHM.X 1 

ficc I’llti Lib (1 iM.'M’irn., \ list l .ll.lsl.l Hnnhs 

.M.b l 

( Ipi M. 

bi nil ll 1 

b ft ; iijii-n un 8iinil>i\ . 


...1.1 12. i 

r.ii ll I'lii lit ll X' Lib 

|stl Ll i;isI.Minn, l»ni iiiiu.nls 

27 nun 

M-in 

PiKIsiivNK- ' 

I'lCf I’llblk lab 1 j 

1 Pai li.'iiiii lit, It y lab. 

\liKI, MOK. 

>. .\iisir. Institute. 

Mkijs"! i.nf. : 

Hab 1 lb nf Vbt. 

Is'Oiiten, \usrralaMa; 105 
Is'.') luujitry lust, .ilhli.ited. 

185 i t Ji n , .Vast 1.(1 ispi 

I’L'.JJ In 

Of... 

British Guiana. 

1 

1 



iKnia.J.I'iXX N . 

JL .\ut. (.'i.nn 

S'-ou ty Lib 

, Canada. 

Ls| 1 ( ri 11 ., Hi iiisli ( . iii.i 

1sk4 

1 1 


: 1 

!Ott vxx a 

1 

' 


f.ib -.t Parliament 

18L5 ('.innda ; iionks Imt. 

Inn.iino ;,i) 

M' III 1 

' Hibl. dc la 

lsi.7 L.i'x , ( iib.id.t , III 


1 

I. Kill 

1. Ut 


' 

iuK'iN I’ll : 

Mi'i'b lilies' liiM 

Is 1 i;. fi ri IK »• bx siMIlll fi e 

1", 


Unue'^'ty J.ib 

|s is 1 II \ 1 i.MI s|. . ll .idnij'- 

JI ( 


Jamaica 

jn.,m npi II 


i 

KrvdsiMN • ' 1 , 

Free plib Lib 1 
br UK In 1 ) 

I'T 1 Hunks b nr . in i nim. xxitb 

lust of .1 llIMli .1. 


; 

Mauritius. 

j 



PnllT I.<'I I' . ! 

Mioiii ipal 1 lb 

is 1 I M , In iieh. Lit , M< d 

1 


1 New Zealand. 

.ilid M l.s|, ^ bks liiit ll I'l. 


j 

OTA'. ». 

1 

1 



1 I'll IX'. lab 

i 

H'.t'nO ; 

M.m I 

iWTl f.lMJT'iN : . ! 

j Alli» n.eii'ii iiT)dlitH| j 

1 



r.ALTLMiiUK (Mil.) : 

.lohnH Hopkins uii. !lS7tJ Selciicc. 12,000 

Miinlamllllsl.Snc. lHlI History. 17,000 

Mcii-aiitilo li. AHsou.'lS:)0|Ui‘n , I'opiil. ; 12,(K)0 pHin- 30,000 
of H phU'tH ; books lent. 

iVulMMly liislitiite L. 1S70 Gen. ref. 72,0(K) 

lio*;T<)N (Mass.) : 

lUistoii .AllicnaMim. 1K07 Gen. ref., lllst. ; printed 122,000j 
iHeMonaryeat 

<'oiii;ie;;iititm.il L. !%." Theol., ^li^t., 125,000 pmn-j 28,135 
'dets; life prlxllejje. 

Mas.v nut. Soe. 17'.M 'lli.sl. ; Ainer. loejil litst. 20,0(K» 1,000 Mem. 

! I iiiiil cixtl Will. (100). 

New Knji. Hist.- 1815 Nisi., (Jelieal.; MS. 17,000 

< iciicaliiuie.il .Sue. I c('iical();i;i(‘.H. 
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Jil HUllN rAN»S were ii people, w lio ;il ilillVrent tiiin'.s were i 
prominent on the Adriatic eoa.sts. Tlu-y were origiimlly, ! 
om; cannot doubt, one of the lioiiioi^enenus lll\rian lubes 
(see Ij.LYmA). Livingin a bjiireii r.ieky ruuntry aiding tin* ' 
nortli-eustern coast of the Adriatie, llu \ deMiled lIieiiiseKes > 
to the sea, and were the cliief nuYiL;.ilni> ul the Adnatic in 
tile early period. T]i(‘y .settled ciii the cna.st of riet-mmi, 
wlicroilie, townof Truentuni wasaUsays eoiinled Jdbnrnian ; ! 
and tho (Jreek colonists found them at (\ireyr:i and other 
plaeos. They were pre.ssed on all sid.-.s by 5'ther luee^, but 
Were still a powerful jieople in the tiim* ot t^eylax 
p. 7). The islands that hiy along the ena-d wt'iv ]ied[)ied 
by them and called by llioir name, d’hey \\5‘re a raee uf 
l»irates, who used swift boats with a laiL^e ssiil. 'llie.se 
lAburnian ships became famous wlien the Ibnnans atlopti-d 
them in several of their naval wars. The luiivy and lufty 
ships that liad been deveJopisl by tiu' later (Jn ek stales 
proved unecpial to the liglit siml^swiit Liburnian boats. 
The country was incorporated by the Jbunans in tlie 
province of 1 lalmdtia. 

lAllYA was a gcjogra}>bical name by wliich the (Ireeks 
usually designated Africa, with the exci'ption of Kgypt, 
a-lthoiigli sometimes the continent was thought to be di\idi*d ; 
between Ijibya and Kthiopia. Jjibya enters into the sph(*re 
of ancient history only in so far as it came into contact with 
the civilized races of antiquity, and the present article will 


touch tliis point only: the n.itnrd b .^il• .'iid the. 
ethnology will br found iindiT otht I In. id', ^mi .\i.;n,\). 
The n:di\e tribes came se\eialtinu- 1 '’.-..i' with iho 

kings of ancient I'gypt. In the imji <1 Ii .im - llie 
(Jreat aiul hi.s Micci'.-or t he\ inMid' d l!i ‘ I i Hi .n.d \aiion.s 
expeditions were made by llu* I'lj.ii.* i n !•- ih. v i!ll\liig 
counti \, on tin- .‘-oiitli jie.rlii id.irly ( -' !• ' . i i IbMuh.ius 

mentiiins mu* impoit.mt e\|idni«.n - j.i . u! b\ rii.naidi 
Necho piln .■)'.! I e..o. ), wl'M il 1 !i' ei ii.'' KmI Si-a. 

cin'\nmia\ iL^steil tlu- coniinM.i:, a;.d u.u i i.l Ih*- nmutli of 
till* Nile alti'i’ till ee \ I i ' Irnlh 5'1 llie lalo 

h.l.s oflt-n been di'Ml'Ii t], 1 lit ofm mi euin.-lance in wlileli 
IIcImmIoIus hiiiiMll’ e\j»re.s'-M in-, tlel'i In t. vi/., tliat a.s they 
sailed west tlie\ ha 1 tlie vm! nii lie ir liulil hand, li..s in 
model n tinu’^ breii gi!Ui.dl\ acuj'tid ['loxing t!:.,t ihe 
vo\age wa-i ;n tn.ill\ nauh . 

'riie I'hteiiii ian li.lonits rii tlie nurth eo.Mi, Uii*.-, T-jr 
t lia^t', .Ve, , be 'in nil.'. I >el w i i-ii 1 < H *t i .md K t i --l ib! e :a d 

I a [loweilul ;ind M\il:/<d empire in a liitln-rto i,nki."\\ n » mi '1 
5 »f Lib\a. 'I'lieii ti.'diie.^ e\[tiditioiis g.r.t th. m .■ -.‘..vie 
sicqmdiit.mev with tie gei'L'i.iphv ul tIjM luimi . \ , I » I I. \llh 
the All. mile i ua I a.s f.ir alnm.-'t •a.'^ Tie- m ,tM I . I the 
conlunpt with whii’li the ilumaii oonuiui'M- n- tnithe 
literatnri <*1 tin* ( ‘.n lliauinian - alluwid e ii i- \ iu.ibli* 
niateii.d to dnappe.ir. ^I’lie Idstujt'n .'^vdlii'i v i }*t.itv*r 
of Niiinidi.n wa.s still able to use to ; j uttn u.. :d^ wlmli 
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he got interpreters to translate for him (Sail, 17) \ 
and fortunately one record of an exploring voyage along 
the west coast, preserved in a temple in Carthage, was 
translated by some Greek traveller and is still available ' 
(see Hanno). For all that is known of the Carthaginian 
rule in Libya see Caktuage. 

Greek mariners must have visited Libya at a very early 
period, tor the edible lotus of the northern coast is men- 
tioiu‘(l in the Of/z/svey. 

In the latter part of the 7tli century n.c. the Greeks 
began to colonize the north coast. Between the (Virtlia- 
ginian territory and the borders of Kgypt they plantud a 
number of cities, aiul the Pentapolis of which Cyreue was 
the chief was aimsig the riehesi and most nourishing of all 
the ( J ree k si : itcs (see Y K KN k). Wh en the Persians invaded 
Egypt they made some atteiin. t to extend their empire over 
Libya; but the exix'ditiou of Cambyses (about 5*25 n.c.) wjls 
too unfortunate to encourage them to further elforts. Tho 
Camel was intriuliiceJ into Egypt uiuler the Persian rule, and 
from this time it became easier to make long journeys o\er 
the Libyan deserts. Herodotus shows much knowledge of 
the Sahai.i, and it is clear that liis iiceount must be fouinh il 
on the re[»oi ts of traders and caravan guides well acquainted 
with the desert route. Tender the Macedonian kings know- 
ledge of Tabya was mm‘h extended ; they sent exqdoring 
expeditions for seicntiiic purposes into Abyssinia, while 
growing wealtli and luxury caused a Ci)ntimiidly increas- 
ing demand for the, ivory, s[dces, and other protluci* of 
I,.ibya. In tlie [un'ioil 50t) 200 \{.c, it sirms certain 
that comment- was maintained with the countries beyond 
the Sahara in at least tw’o >' ays bv the (^irthaginiau 
Blii|»s trading along the Atlantic coa .t, and by the over- 
land route a<’n)>s tlie desert to tlu* Nile. The liomaii 
contpiest of Carthago chjsed tho former route. Polybius 
indeed was comiuis'^ioned by Scipio to explore the country, 
and saib'd a long way down the west coa^t ; but the Bomans 
themselves had not the inaritinie enterprise rc(niire(l for 
such vovajes. The record which Polybius wu'ote for liis 
friend Scipio is quoted by Pliny and Ste[»haniis. Salln^t 
aLo collected information about the country, and under tlu^ 
enq»eror Nero an exploring expethtion was heiit into 
Abyssinia. The Itoni.iiis added mure to the knowledge of 
Libya in oilier ways, -by a better organization of the 
provini’e and increiiM d fai-iliticsof travel and trade, by the 
frontier wars again-t .'-iirroninling trilies, and tinally by the 
expeditions sent directly int«) the heart of the country to 
pn»c?ii.* wild animals for the anqdiifhcatre. The pas.-»ion 
of the Roman pojndaie for seeing strange animals 
slauglitcM.^d m the public games wa.s gratitial by the 
emp(Tors and rnagislrat< -. I'hiurmon.s nund>crs of Libyan 
wild be.ists w'ere cixliiljited in lliu aiiiphitheatni ; even 
liippjqjot iini and alligators are nieiitioried. One liornan 
otliccT, Maternus, |»enetrated at le.ist as far as Lake (’had. 
d’lie p! /•/)////.>: of Arrian preserves a n.curd of the trade along 
the east co.i-t (jf Libya in the 1st (eritury. In these 
way-* a fairly accurate knowledge of imitliern Libya was 
obtained, and Ptolemy r*ouM, in the 2d century, construct 
a g'H, I iji qt of Afri< a a.s far sr^uth as 1 1 ' N., tlioueli lii.s 
idea of tii*' -Ij'ijMj of the continent furtlna' to the sonfli is 
les.s acciu tte }]i oi that of Herodolu.-^. 

Si‘i Hno /,,</'■ iiixl . , i. ; r* n, Jlisfitrii'nl rrlh-'i^ oi in fin* 

/'/ 11 ; Ufi I ill-- :il WOlkn of FeiltigiT, 

I '.mil 'll y. . 

IdCATA. Se,. \Mr\T\, vol. i. p. 574. 

LIGIIEXS (Lt<h. !,•.<) niay briefly be defined as 
cellular je n nnial plant.-,, furnished w'ith a vegetative 
systejri containing goni<lia, and with a ifproductive system 
consisting of female theca-poroiis fruits and male sperino- 
gonou.s orgJUiH. Tliey constitiite a distinct clu-ssof Cfdlular 
crypt<)ganis, intermediate between algse and fungi, to 


both of, which in some respects they present certain 
affinities. By the earlier authors they were regarded as 
being AeropkycfR or terrestrial algae, while of recent years 
they have been viewed by some writers as being 
A%comyceiwiB fungi. From both of these, however, they 
are sufficiently distinguished and separated by the specied 
structure of their thullus, by tho presence of certain 
immediate principles proper to their tissues, and by their 
mode of life and nutritioiv Their relations to these 
neighbouring classes, and their true systematic place, will 
be best elucidated ou copsidering their structure and its 
beaiiiigs upon some recent speculations. 

Structure of Lichms. 

A complete lichen consists of a nutritive and vegetative 
system termed the tballus, and of reproductive bodies 
borne upon it in the form of apothecia and spei^mogones. 
Occasionally, howiivc;*, there is no thallus present (c.ijr., 
Sjtliiurtrhia, varii>us Leriiksc^ KmlocMcua)^ in which case 
the fnictilicatioii is perasitical on the thalli of other lichens. 

1. Vfipttttive SyMem . — The thallus is very variable in 
external form and colour, as also in internal structure, 

1. in external form it presents the following modifica* 
tions. {<i) The fulmrcoicit thallus, which may be either 
peltate, /.z., rounded and entire, as in UvibUkaria^ &c,, or 
variously IoImmI and laciuiated, as in Stida^ Parnieiiay &c. 
This is the Inglu'st type of its development, and is some- 
times very con.‘'idcrably e.xpaiided. (/>) The friitkuUm 
thallus, wliich sumetimes is filamentose, as in Ephche, and 
may be either erect, becoming pendulous, as in 

Ac., or prostrate, ns in AlerUtria juMUy var. 
vhtIytH>lfn'mi,<, It is usually divided into branches and 
branch lets, bearing some resemblance to a miniature shrub 
I ainoiigst the rjuiuerminniiit. An erect cylindrical thallus 
j terniinalt‘d by the fruit is termed a jmdefium, as in 
I PhidnniK (r) Tile crusfnrmns thallus, which is the most 
I common of all. forms a mere crust on the substratum, 

I varying in thick ntxss, and may be squamosc (in Sqvamari4i\ 
radiaU‘ (in Phu'oi(inni), areolate, granulosc, or pulverulent 
(in various Lerauoiic ainl Lcrideic), In its pulverulent 
state it is either the rudimentary or the abortive conditii>u 
j of many species, (d) Tho hypophloiodal thallus is often 
I concealed bimeath the bf k of trees (as in some Veirucaricc, 
and J/Y/zow /.!•), or entem iiAto’ the tibres of wood (as in 
Xytoginpha and Ayyrlam), being indicated externally 
only by a very thin film or macula. To this may also be 
referred the ev.ine.scent tliallus which is denoted solely by 
guiiidia sparingly scattered on the stone or wood (as in 
bonie and Lf'rldrip). This is the simplest form 

under which lichenose vegetation occurs. These two 
latter forms of thalli may be either determinate, i,e,, of a 
definite .shape with a distinct margin or boundary, or 
«>., spreading extensively over the substratum 
with no visible limits. The differences in these forms 
arc no <loubt connected with differences in the chemical 
composition nf the thrilliis. In colour also the thallus 
externally is very variable. In tho dry and more 
typical slate it is rno.st frequently white or whitish, and 
jilmo.st as often greyish or greyish glaucous. Less coni' 
iiiniily it is of different shades of brown, red, yellow, and 
black. Th(j.so various colours do not originate from any 
ciilouring matter.s cotifained in the cells themselves, but, 
according to investigations made by Nylander (see Idora, 
l<^7ff, p. 558) they depend upon such as are deposited in the 
gnmulations and cellular walls, vrhence they appear on tho 
cpitImlliiH. In the moist state of tho thallus these colours are 
nnicb less apparent, as tho textures then become more or less 
tran.sliicent, and the cpitballus usually presents the greenish 
colour of tho gonidia (eg., Parmelut Bwreri, Peltidea 
apluhom, Umhifkaria puetulcUa, and pulverulent Leddetep 
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Ei,-;. 1. — S. of Sfratifn^'l Tliallus 

(»r Jtu'f/'i ’ //' fniti'tt. cortiCiil 

str.itiur* * 5, niKli.il .str.itnin ; 
iiiftlijll:'’ y str.itimi. 


2. The internal structure of the thallus pret^ents two 
principal modifications, viz., the Htratlfied thiillus, having 
its different elements 


(hyphao and gonidia) ar- 
ranged in layers, and 
the unatratified thallus, 
in which these ditleront 
elements are confused it; ^ 
a homogeneous tissue. ^ o 


A. Tlte Hlralificd tkn.ll us. 

—Oil making a v<*rticul sec- 
tion this is seen in a tolia- 
ceoiis lichen to consist of 
throe layers constituting a 
Ciyrtieal^ a ganitfiult and a 
medullary system, to which 
in the case of many cruslu- 
ceous lichens is to l)c added 
a fourth, vi/. , a hypolkalline. 
stratum, 

(a) The cortical stratum 
occupies the whole of the ex- 
ternal surface of lilainun- a 
tose and fruticulose lichens, 
both the upper and iiinhu* 
surfaces of some fuliaccoiis 
and s(^uainuloMe species, 
while it IS found only on the 
upper surface of criistaceous 
lichens. It usiiully consists of a . Dlniirl ilar tissue, in wliich 

the cellules are closely coni] Ric In I aii-l liJiin a pscu'lo-|Mren'*li\ilia. 
Its most supci'hcial ]»ortion, termed lu ImikIt ♦ !)c epilhnUn'i, -a ^.^I t 

of cuticle, isainorjilious, often mo: •• mu I Mat»*(l .iml .(jl^aned. Iiimiiu-* 
lichens CV/Zt’/in/) it is the o.ilv pornmi (*!' ilo* < ortex I'Uvnt, 
while in pulverulent ciuslaccous lhalli it is i ‘mvIv wantiijg. (h) 
The fjrotudirtf stratum is situated imnmliaicly iicneatli ilo* cmtic.d 
atrutuin, and consists usually of gh-cnis!- sph.ai. ul cclluh-s, or of 
granules destitute of ii cellular mcmin.im-. It ii<»t always eou- 
tinuous, hut is often interrupted, the goni ii.i u* * ijimi'^mi ilissurjatnl 
masses. JiJonietiiiic.s it is situated on tin; ujtp« r ji.mI ot the medullaiy 
Ntratuni, in which case the gonidia ,iie an mgcil eithei In iwn ji oi 
amongst its oxiorior elcmimts. In general ils limits may nadily 
ho distinguished from tlie others hv it; peeiili.ii eohmr. VuiioU', 
important matters relating to the goiiidi.i wdl more iqnuopriately 
be afterwnnls discussed at length. (<•) 'I'ln* nn-dnliurn stiatum 
more variahlo in its cr)ii.stit oit i Icnn nls, Imt, henig always enhmi- 
less, IS easily recognized. It ]irc.sems the tliiee loll«»w'iiig piinei- 
pal niodilicatioiis. (a) The irooHy iiimIiiIIi eoii-i^ts nf simple (m* 
branched lilaineuls, which in folia* • tms .j.. * n ^ .ue loo-ely iiit; rse. t* *1 
and entangled, and in fruUcwlo^,e • !< •; aie nmie «ir less e<uigliit!- 
iiatcd, assuming a longitiiiliuul ti m, an<l constituting, as in 
Usura^ a kind of solid axis for the .-npixiii of the thallus. (/ii The 
cretaceous medulla occurs only in erustaeenns lieheiis, ami is 
generally characterized hy its lail.ireuiis appeal ami'. It muT.* 
compact than the ]»reeeiliiig, ami eoiiNiNls lur the mo.^t pait nf 
molecular graimlations often iiitenui\e<l with o* lahedial er\stals ol 
lime, and presenting hut few tiaees of ldanieiiln'’e eh ineiils. (-y) 
The cellulose medulla consists td a tU' .mi^nlar, n»unded, ni 

oblong cellules containing gonidia in ilicji inieiinr nr in their 
interstices («?.(/., Fanmria, ^ndocirr/t'ui). In .mmih* speeies p.*/., 
Vcrrucaria fuscula) the cellules ha\c a teiideiiey to leiinite inln 
filainouts and then to separate again O'ws of cellules. (</) 
The hypothallinc stratum is the inferinr nin- nt the thallus ami that 
upon which the other strata are develnpi d, ilmugh it is imi always 
Visible, and is sometimes entirely It UNuallv pi«*sinis 

itself under a twofold aspect, viz., the hiijiof/Kilhi'i an<l rlmtn.r. [a 
hypothallns proper, which is immediaii In desilnpid ujhui ihe 
prothallus (i.t:., the filaments of the germinatiiiL; spore), isahoii- 
zontid stratum consisting of interlacing Idameiils (»r of elung.iled, 
short, or rounded cellules, and is soineiimes nl a wldtc t»r whiiiNh 
colour, but usually <lark or hlackisli. In m.iny ciU‘.la«‘Ci)Us liehcn>. 
it is represented only hy a black or daik-iolonicd bnnler limituig 
the thallus {e.ij. Lecidca grographiar, \c.). f/3) The r/ir.nuv coiiM^t 

of vertical rhizoid fibriliie, usually hranehing and luftiil at tln ir 
oxtroinitics, blackish or grey isli in colour, rarely while, whi«]i occur 
on the lower surface of foliaccous liidicns. 'I’hcy coiisi.st of si'veral 
lllamontose elements which an* im)st frcipuntlN jiitic ulatiMl and 
•agglutinated {e.g.^ParmeUa, Pkif.'^cin)^ or snmetime.s simple ami 
then always articulated (e.g,, Stivlo). It is to lioohsciNi^l tliat llie 
liypothalluB and the rhiziiUB serve merely as ha.vs of atfaehment 
lor the lichens to Iho substratum, and ilo not in any way aiil in it •. 
nutrition. 

B. The unstratijied thallus , — This occurs amongst the Lichcuacei 
'(which, however, uro most freiiuently stratified as abu\e), and in 
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various species belonging to the inferior genera, which have a y»iil- 
vcruk'iit or ]iyj>op}ilri oJal thallus. In these th<* i-onsiitm nt 
elements are more or less mixed together, though the goiii<lial 
Btratuin generally remains distinct, and is often visible when the 
otlier-s ar«; alwenl. It i.->, hewevi-r, the families of the Jiy.ssiurl and 
CoUetnuou that are more isj»efjially characterized by an uiistialifiod 
thallus. Hell; th*' <*ortic:il st r.iliim is ehic Hy rej»re.sented liv a gr*Tiii,sh 
{xnyolh mn]^ laiely brown { mi kv.) non-cellnlar ••T»itlialliis, 

or in oiliiTs ( Lrii'fuyitnn ) l.y a 1 1jin Mraliim of angulose cellules dis- 
iim i fonii ihenthu ei' it.t ihr ihallus. Thcgonitlial gmiiules 

arc alio di-]mn'il ni a dill* ii m m mnci to thu.se of the Lickenucci. 
In the iii.jjf.tiiy of tin 
t 'ill If iitn . t 1 li'*y al*' 
stiiMig t<i‘-' lhi I niofuli- 
foi ml\ , .Mid di- 1! il)iil« *1 
w hIk'M I m ^ gi«la- 

linoe.i p* Ihi. id 

st.iiiei- ; w 111 !*- -nnn f im. 
th«‘V .Me a-.'" i'Miu ial'‘'l 
ilit*» .''111. ill gl'Mip , ,Mid 
.sllU.lled foi I lie 
p.u t m‘\t tilt . |ili }i d- 
liii. In L)>li‘ffif I thy 
ate not Iiioiiilii'ii ;iilv 
ail.Migtd, Imt .Me Mllll- 
cated oi‘ iiiNoh.d 111 a 

g'-l.illlioiii t I IIuImv* -! t I- 
l\nn. 'fin* i*-'! of ih-! 
tlialllli eoliMst-. of 
inediill.My sN^lt-m 
cei»t in lia-'' i , 

width Ihele IS IJO 

diilhi!, ami is eoiniio 
of tuhulaV or In*! 

Iilaiueiili, with muiidi'li 
iMNlIn*'. eniltaMlMlg ii." 
goiii«lktl gi linden, aii'l 
inihe*lded ill the gel i- 
tiiioiis suh.st.Mi'***, whieh 
Veiy iiatliiy iiiiliilM-s 
w.ilei. ’Till le .Me a t* W' 
lli'llell’' in W lll( !l tlieh' 

1'' no tl.iei* whaPNVl ut 
sli.itifieation, .is the 

gtuu.i i 'irihi>fnn,iniij ill 

whieh lie- mil re ihallii 
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in which latter c*ase tliey arc called pseudo^cyphelleo, Thoir physio- 
lof^ical function is not duliiiitely known, but they ai'o most likely 
coimecteil witl- tli»’ nutrition of the plants. (3) Jsridia cousiilutc 
an exulifiaiit million ol si»ine foliacooua and crustareous thnlli. 
They ron.vi'^t elevated, coralloid, stipitate excrescences, which 
are somcinm^ branclicd, and \\hh*h are always of tlic same col«»ur 
and t*‘Mu:c as ilio thallus iUclf. Tliis i^idioid condition in 

Cl usui> 1 •M'' tludli is the I'asis <.>f iho old pseudo-j'ciius 
wliii li ni' iidy an anouLiloiis state of sonic species of 
I'diii.i iM\c the same fiinetions as the soiedia, and serve ;is ]»io- 
1) C-'j'hi'K 'll t are oiliieiilar and llatteiied or ololudar 
tui'ch i' ol a ]*e. iiliar texture wlm li oei-iir on the thallus of many 
Sj>e( Ii ^ ludoiiLriiiLT to dilfeicMt ‘^elit la. 'riieV ait‘ llsu.illy e|vip*innis, 
a-' in S ! t'nh' ( tth'.i, ( l.< i‘>/ ih'/'if L'l'i'ifu \.e. 

Ill a lew s]ie. i. ',, ho\V“A el, lie V aie ]l\ | remUi ,, as in ]*. Itnlitl I ■ .t> Vt 
and I t'j li j'’lr ;ii, while in \aiioii-» X* > .• 

tlnut, icf., tlievan. CM I'-.u^eiiou'-, loiniiii_4 pvieiioiil pn)tuheiaiin on 
the lowe! siiilaet'. Ih • i iill\ >i' \lanii( r has ih-tecled liolii e|»i;;en«ius 
and Iivpei^eLi'Us ci'i'li '1' dia oil I'.snrunm ur'Utrui/n and L-x'nnu'it 
(rllorlt i , r. 'I’inVali ol a ]'aler i oloiir lliall the le^.t ot the ih. dins, 
from uhi'h lht \ .iii al.o m stjnelni-e, heimjj mmiI'u'-- illv (_• llah'-e. 
nnd Colit. dniiiLj 14:011 I i_Mniiles. Aeeordin;^" to Th. M. l-'iie-,(in 

Fl'n'if, l>i)i>. j». 1 '.t i>-\ .lie oiil\ nnuhid e\ei e.^-ein es i au-.. d l‘\ 

nU-ils inmi tin m-, Ives im-hrihe coil-\; hut tins is at once 

refuted l.\ tie* f I> t I'l ill* ir rniMiiii;; i leivtant eh''la< l> i.-n of *••» lii.my 
ditfep iit sj.... i,.s n-euiiiiio ill ^aIiou.s sii u.it ion In th "e l]ie\ 
cviiltmlly c-e; .* ;tate normal oio.m^, the Use ol wIjkIi, h(*\\i \ 1 1, is 
uiiknow 11. 

II.* /Ayu’of;/'/. •.’.S'v'm//. — T lli*^ CO] mists i)f c/// (O' 
the icin-.ile i»ro:ti of .-nx rnvt'jn h .•< or the pic-iinnd iiuh* 
orguii.s, an I [uol ihly uLso of j'p nhUs or a bccoinhiiy kind 
of Irind ilic.it ion. 

1. 'rile :i|w»tln *1:1, like tlio tlialluc, irc very variaM in 
external form nn oiir, a.s al.soiii then- Inleruiil .stiucinie. 


(1) The hyjpothecium, which corresponds to tho hypothalli^ is 
the coiice^clt) of tho^apothocia. Jt is composed of cellulaT tissue, 
generally yory douse, and often prosontiug an indistinct stratifica- 
tion. This tissue may in general lie distiiigiiLshcd from that of the 
iiciglibouriug parts of tho Uiallus by its cellules being smaller, more 
coui})act, and dilfereiitly coloured, though in sonic instances (as in 
oortaiii Paunnriic) tho limits are not determinable. In 1 he ripothecia 
of such genera as Catieium^ Psmnyccs, &c., tho liypothcciuin is 
composed of hollow ivnientcd lilameiits arranged longitudiiially and 
con.strictcd into a stipe for the support of the fruit. The hypo- 
tlicciuni ill diMiforiii ajiotliecia is usually termed the cxcipulum 
pr*)pcr, while in nuclciforin ajiothVcia it is termed tho 
and in pciidiilonn a]u)theci;i the peridimi. When the pyrenium 
unite I ON CIS ihc uuelciis it is said to bo entire^ dimidiate when it 
co\ el s nil ly the uppi'r }u)i t ion. Tlie liynothccium i.s cither colourless 
or daik, ui 1 eddish or \ello\vish, according as its cellules are tinged. 
{2) 'J’hc tliciiiiiii, or as it isinori! Irequeiitly termed tlic/tywcaittw, 
that }uii of the .ipot lieeiuni which contains tho organs of the fruit, 
\ i/., the l/m/.fntlunt ami the tlit'cn:, which arc iilaced pcrpciidiculurly 
to tlie li\ jMiihe. ium. It is penetrated by an amyloid suKstance, 
tidouiless aiul very ^ueeily ol water, tCYhwii ihe hjDuc ilia I (fr I atin€, 
foi med of tin* lielu niiie, whil h luroines bluish or wiuc-reddish whou 
tinged with iiMline. The Vheeiuni itself corresponds to the goiiidial- 
mitlull.iiy .sti.ilum, while its Mincrlicial portion, termed the epitlie.- 
eoiiespoiidv to ilie epithallus. (o:) Tlui thiihunium generally 
4 •n.d.^l', ut jMiajthvM'.s whieli are erect colourlc.ss iiluincnts arising 
liom tlie li\ polhei iiim, ami wliose function is to aid in the expulsion 
<»i‘ the sjnui s ])\ ili(‘ jui'ssiiii* which they exercise upon the ihecfB. 
'I Imy.iir of m ;n ly t ipi.il In ight, ( 1 dm ly ]ilaecd together, ihsually very 
.''Ii*iid**r, tlr.mgli *^lightly vaiialdein thickness, frequently articulatca, 
aii'l i.iiily I'l.nii hrd or aiiasiomosing. Internally they are hollow 
a. id till'd with j•l•^t'•|»l.l'-lll, \\hi(.h Muuetimcs is separated into little 
glol.ul( >,. 'J In ii apiii.s ale g. iierally e<doiircd, in most instances 
tliUttd, .SOUK turn , il.natn, and me cC-iiiunted together by gelaliti. 
Tins aie luipu-iii 1\ t oiilii.vil logriher; oceusioiiully they are but 
liith* i*\oluti* ; wlnh* 111 III. my of tlie J'ijretiocarpei tliey are entirely 


In extciij^il inrtiitlicy pivseiit three priiicijial iiiodiliiMtiDU.s, 
viz., ( 1 ) (or L'’)'inniie:inu)ti.s), in wliich tlie shape i.s 

that of a dire (as in all tin* liigln e gen-a i) ; ( 2 ) iufr/f f'l'tim/ 
(or angioen in wliieli the sliufic i-. that of a rumnlcd 
tuherilo with anapiial u.-^tinlo (as in Vn m- 

Cfiri'i) ; anti (.’ 5 ) //•/ d/o- /’<//•///, .siniil.ir in ."liaiui tt> tlin preceil- 
ing, hut elu-'-e'!, with no o.-tiolo (a-? in T/it ior.ir^ 
Evxlj.'i The li-t two are hut little variahh* in 
figure, and coii'‘ji[Ueiitly do ?iot in this le.sjicct admit td 
iliilereiit iL-iL'imtinii'^. Tlie di-eifnriii apothecia, lio\Ne\t r, 
pre'.ciit \aii"U, sli.iir-,-, cf wliieh the hdlowii''^: aie 
print .1] :—(■') j> If /' whieli are large, rounded, without 
any An 1 ihilline inn in ('//., PtU’fjt rtt) \ (hf 

luftn >rii , or S’ alellifi im, wliii h are urhieiilar ainl .snr- 
roiindeil i»y :i di liiu’l nmie nr les.-' tiromineiit thalline 
margin (e.y., 7 ,^. liaving s'oinetime.s also 

in addition a prn|M r on ; Tlulnh'rnhi^ ; (e) 

/eed/eote, </r [» itellihuni, wIirIi are tyjiically orhieular, with 
only a ju’i'per niire'n h’. /., /.''■/»//-/), .sometimes (dj.sulete, 
and wliicli are m e i- ion illy liregul.ir in .sha[»e, angular or 


w.tiitiiig, tli(m>;h iii tin .-><• the o.stiolai iilauieuts of the h}pothecium 
li ive sometiiiiis h. ui 11 foi them, (h) The thocic arc large, 

oliloimn » \ im.liii.al oi* o\ uhl eelluh s or vesicles con Uiiuiiig the spores, 
and all* moie oi }e>s uttemiated towui'd.s the base. Ill sizo 


and '-h.ipe tie v \ o 
aiioidiiig to till' si/e, 
iiuiiiIk 1 . loi m, and ai - 

i.iiil:! lueiit <»f tliiir 

^jioiKs. 'flny dith'i’ 
ai ■» ill tin* .same 
"|M I if', w ithiii e. Main 

liiiiit^ iding to 

;o'«’, tlie \oiiiig (111 I a 

h. iiig ijioo* '■!' nd* r 

th.iii tho- .* whii h .in* 
old* r. In siiiiii- g.'iK ia 
V. Iiii li lia\4- \1 i_\ i.M ge, 
‘qioji*', /7ove*7- 

I'lii'iy /'* / ) llie 
till <• I* .'Ml* ilislfiidi d 111 

jir"|ioHion, and gein- 

i. iHn I 111 -St lit a all* 

ol ohloligo-Vi llt 1 ii 0 - 1 * 
lollii 'fin* tlK-<'.l it*-i*lf 
i ^ .1 lliiii iiK iiihi.iiiou*-' 


iisitlcrahly in tlie tlill'ereiit gcuera uud species 



Ilexiio -e (^’.//., '/ ///- ■/./■/, L, hf //' /iit' l/iff), or eoni[»licaleJ 

and gyi<'-.‘ 1 aii' even .stipitate (e.y., 

Ij it’ jnifj \ ('/) Ji rrllifn.’i V. hiilj iTe of \ery iiTegular 

figure, ehaij.iled. hr.inch.’d 01 lie.xn •*, with only a proper 
inargiii ('.y, At/fo>/r’t/>!rtj ^7o•y.' Ac.) or muie (e.f/., 
SMiiif Jr/Vy/o’.'cj, ami aie olteii vi 1 vaiialdo even in the 
sini'j .q.erii v It may on li.-iv; oh.^eiwed that ^ >ung di.^ici- 
f'lrm a[i 'thoeia nn; riioru 01 le-'i mielrifni ni. In col mr the 
ripolhei i I ai cx’rt nr.dy \ari.ihle, and it i.-. hut r.iroly tliat 
tlioy are in •■ihanii-i i.t .'^iihconeoloruu-. with tin; thallu.s 
/'*,'*/ Jl I'auilly they an* liisrolorou-, 

and may ii; hi *»w n, \ ellowi' li, orhd.^o h- fiequently 

ro.';(;-Ju]l>ul t ' 1 ., ‘ V -IL'I, Oi’.ing'e-lViMisIl, .'‘.lll'rnli, or of 

variou-i iir h :i .* .]. Oeea.sionally in tlie lame 

apeCie-i tlo ii < /jtoir ^cIy' variahlo* (e.//., Lttmunn 
L' ' A t '//■///.■>;, while ometii e.s they are 
white or gijin uce-nidi, p iiiio.se. LeeiJeine 

apothecia, wliif-h an Mack, but olherwi.se variously 
coloured, are termed 

The two principal ]»jiith of which an apotheciuiu consists 
aic. the huiKtfh^riant .Mid l)*» iktxiaia. 


i.lluli*, tlie wall*, ot Fid. a. - Vcrliral Section of AptUhfciuni of 
wliieli an; at lii.st of J‘hf/scia puiirtitM, a, paraphyi^os ; 6, 

;tn ••ijiial 1 lii' km t]n*«;e with bilocular spores J c, hypo- 
tliroiigljonl Jnil in pin- theeiuiii. 

• I'-s of 4h\ elopiiK-nt 

tliey 1 m*« nine iriadiiailv lliiniier, except at the summit, where they TO* 
lain tin iroligiii.d tliiikm>s. In some species the wall is n'Uiarkably 
l li ii k :i t ! !i« .1 [ n \ O’. .'/. . . // I/not ia), and in others it is iiive-sted through- 
niit with a kind nl e\teinal ciilielu (r.fjf., PcH%utaTio)» The thecae are 
n w>ili. d alt.-r lljc expulsion of the .spores ; though tdiere their walls 
.Or rxto melv tliio (a., ill Citlk‘iHVL)i\\ey are ruptured and di.saj»pea^ 
.it a v«iv ».iilv stag** The sjwrcit are the siK'ciul reproductive 
oigins of lii in ns, .iiid are ]irodueed ill tlie thccfie by free ell-fornia* 
timi, i.f , )»v tlie •■paralioii and .siiUsequeiit eoiideiisatioii of the 
pidtopl.i.'iiii ol flje In' ihjveloped tlieea around certain points in its 
mil riiu% e<o n ^ jmiKlii.^ in nhnmer to that of the spores to-be formed. 
.Mn i 111 .’ lorm.ition of tin* <*xtermil spore-wall has taken place, the 
,.oM*, li.Lvr a delinile outline, and may consist of only one cellule 
01 Joi'nlu.-^ fsini/ff*' .‘spores), or may be divided by one or more trails* 
v.*i..i p.ii titioii.il nii-mhraneH .sf>ori*s). Sometimes the loculi 

i-.ijmb*d to tlie. two ends or poles of the spoto (one in eaeli)and 

.iM* ,:ml to hi* pobm-hUocular, the ts^o loculi being occafiionaUy 
[ uniu.l hv a li.ngiiudinal lube. At bther times tho transverao parti- 
tions an* further divided by several longitudinal jiartitlons, in which 
case the Ki>ore is said to be murdli^d/fimsdt from the Tmtnblance it 
tUttu bears to the stones in a wall The contents of ths,spoi'OP ore 
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a boinogonoous protoplasm, molornlar ^annlations (ofton abnudant), 
and a pale*yellow oily aiibstanoc, wliicli in the fully devnlopcd a|jore 
often oecomes eonderisated into one or more ^d<»bii]c8, visible 
^herally near its ends or in tlio middle. The number of the spores 
in each theca varies veny inncli in ditterent speeios, being in most 
lichens 8, oci-asionslly 6, i or ‘2, or rarely only 1. In some species, 
however, tlicy are ‘20-100, wlnm the iheeaa are said to 1 m* yw///.v;yom/. 
In form they are also very variable, llie jirineipal shufies asMimcd 
by them in order of frtMiuciie.y being etlijisoui, /nsi/orn}^ nhfmtfyo- 
eyliiidrical , sphnaroid^ anC'^'c/Va/a.;*, wit Ii several ini< rMiedi:it«‘ lornis. 
Tlioyare, still move variable vS t» size, ])eing sin. ill. >,1 in holy'spoird 
Lrccitwru fuscatay &c*. ), and largest in ini.no.juned s|m 
{c,g., l^crtmaria aunmuniSy &c.). The lirge^t s|»nes of ;ill 
found in Varicjilfaria (imwt'OsLit:tity\i\\{'Vi^ tiny; rnil- 

limotre long, and 0‘0fl5-0’ll.^> millini. tlii. U. As to < i)lonr, He \ 

are either colourh\<ift (white, nearly | .ile vell..\\- umii r tlie 

Inieroscope), or coloured (brownish, m- l.iown, . r bhirkisb), whih* in 
Sphxroplwroyi there is also a Ijlnish-l.I.ick li. i.d pi'jnirnt. Tie- 
sj>ore-wall varies in Lbiekne.ss, and is i!iy nnii|nisri| of luo 

strata, the outer of which is leiniedlhr ./-/s- ano ' ‘oiin 
while the inner is termed the an 1 * . . 

and generally Ic.ss distinct. Notv ii It i.u^.llng' e 

the spores are so variable in dilbn nl . i< l .y an* \\l».‘n m.ilun 
remarkably constant in the same speti. -. ..o h^.a tin ii liaim ten 
aiibrd valuable speeitic dmgno.ses. Ap^unutls'^ only tin.-.* 

lichens wduch germinate from sjions that . in a f.itih* 
coadi^on. 

2. The spermogones, wbirb an* thu pn^^nmed male 
organs of reproduction, at ninodiib. m apiiearanfc from 
tho apotheeia in being very n inii .* lorjai.sclcs. In many 
cases their outline is iiivisilb* to tin* naked oye, tinle^js tin* 
thallns has been previously inoi.-tem.d, wlun they appear 
as minute points or papillio. 'Vln n niagiuTiod they 
tornally bear a rcsouiblaucc to lli- aputliveia of the /\t/jruf>- 
carpei, but internally, on mieros-opieal <*xajninutioii, they 
are seen to differ essentially from tiioso. In form tliey arc 
nucleiforni, round, or oblong, ami an* eillu r sessile on llic 
surface of the ihalliis, or more or les^ irnnicrM'd in its .-nb- 
Btance, or sometimes enclosed in iiroininent thalline M.Tmca*. 
Usually they are simple, though oi*easionall\ two or Mivend 
become confluent or aggregateil into little group.-. They 
almost always occur on the same tlmllu', ns the apotheeia, 
or rarely on different tlialli (e.//., Kphfhr juff„s.ryts), so that 
‘ lichens are consequently inomecious ami ditcrion-. In 
colour the speiinogones are black or brow?., or concoloroiis 
with the thallua itself. They an* i-oi.ii.o-rd of two jnirts, 
viz., a shell or roiicejdac/c and a // /• A / 

(1) Tho conceptaclc, which is :u.. . to tin* h\p( th. vinm n\’ 

the npotliecium, is coiiiy)o.sed ‘‘ u— ik* mu d <if v. rv sm.dl 
cellules, which are cemented togcilur and } .* thnk wall.'^. TIu* 

osiioU lit its suininit is goncr.illv .slmil.u lb. it c»f iiu. hift.i m 
apotheeia, and in tlio case of cntiivly ininu im*. 1 si..* m.j^'tnii*i is tlm 
; only portion visible. 

\ . (2) Tlte nucleus consists of tho .sfrri'nnnfif .md .v; ri;t>iti.(^ and .if 
'ft mucilaginous aubataiico (the .sperm. ui.* ij- l.itin . in th-* . aviiy 
between them, which very givcdili imbil'. i v it. i ;ni.I .lidN in tl..» 
expulsion of the sneriinitm. Smin lim. ^ ;i1m' iIum* o.* pi.-Miil in 
the nndensa fewelongntcd, arlinilaii*'], .m-l n.*. a-ion.illy bi m. bin;; 
* filaments intermixed with the slcrimn-it i ^\)n^ b ;ir- iq. ir.i]'] • w n b 
the paraphyses of the Hpothccia (^* 7 .. ''.ni ■ fii,* .vt. li :- 

' nmta are elongated cellules tilletl NNith a mbs- itui.l, .01. 1 .u.- 
attached to the interior face of tin* e.m. .pl.i. b* O'.wing fnmi it f..n- 
vergoutly towards tho ccnlre, ami nil. 11 n* oly lilliii‘4 im .nine 
cavity. They present two important nmdili* ati.'iis, \i/.^ s,,!iplr 
aterigmata and .sterigmal.i or boili nf 

which may becoiuo somewhat bnuichfd. W in n iiiive.l at m itinilv 
they po.ssc88 the faculty of producing ln»m tli. n- .ipi. . s or ;ilsi» iV- in 
thoarticuli the .spermatia, one at a time, man) in -m -M.m, 

as may be inferred from the immcn.si* nnml'. r oi tb« m hin n tin* 
cavity of the niudous. {h) Tin* spi'rm.ili.i .nr i.iy -mill. H.ii.l.i, 
colourless corpuscles, which at iir.'it a|g'<.»r a- mminr jiK.iiii.si. ns 
on the apices of the sterigimilic cells. Tin y .ju. utlv btonHiC 
gradually elongated, and, on rciu'hing maitniiy, d. ia. b tb. m^-.-lv* 
from the sterigmiita and lie froo in the e:i\il) of tin* nin b u , till in 
wet weather they are expelled through tin* o.stioleof tin* .-.pcimo- 
gones. In form they present two prineij).il modilicatioi:.-, . 
Wiieular and ellipHoid, of which the former, the more fieijnent, is 
rather variable. They may be slightly fubifovmi-im russate at one 
apex(e,^., Usnea\ or at both apices (r.</., J'armilia)y or they may 
be cylindrioal and straight, the most common shape, (»r i vliiidui*.il 
«fid amate («.«., JRocmla). The spennatia of arthrosterigmuta uro 
QrlliidMoal; aha straight, but slightly thickened and obtuse ut the 


apices. In size th<*y ul^o\ary, though morn in length than in llin k- 
lie.ss, tilt* arcuate .sp. rm.iti.i being soiiietini(.*s very long(n nin milii. 
iiicire). 'I’liese dillcrene. i in form and size are ofr<*n \ ei } u-. liil in tbc 
discrimination of .‘-[n ju.-t a.s the two types of the sti-ULMuHla aio 
some times of great .scrvii.* in the di.sliticLioii of genera. The .sprr- 
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Fig. 5. — Pyciii<les of Peltiijera ruAscois. 
t(f l>asMi;i ; /i, styli>''|uuvs. 


which frequently occur on lichens, it might be supposed 
that the pycnides in reality belonged to the same category. 
From tbcir constant occurrence, however, on the same 
species, und the evident 
correlation betureen 
them and the accom- 
panying fructifications, 
as also from the resem- 
blance of their stylo- 
spores to the spores 
of the apothecia, there 
are good grulinds for 
adopting the conclusion 
come to by Tuhasne. 

They arc very comniou 
on the margin of tho 
thallus of i^idiiferous 
states of raiuna and /\ rtf/esreus, wlicre they have 

often been mistaken for sperinogones, which in tliis genus 
have not yet been detected. Pycnides occur also in Lirlt/ni 
venni/eray and abundantly in L. tantilht, in lluhi'othaUusy in 
several species of Sfn)/uifty in SpUonema rertrUnsy and will 
probably be }et observed in other licliens. 

The. (jonidia of Lichens, 

In view of the important place occupied by the gonidia 
in the structure of lichens, and of the discussi'ons that 
have recently taken place concerning them, they re(|nire 
to be considered somewhat in detail in order that their 
real nature und relation to the hy[»htu, or the lhalline 
filaments, may bx^oiiie appaic .t. 'I'lie gonidia are splic- 
rical, ellipsoid, or variously rounded cellules, with thin, 
colourless walls composed of cellulose, c(»ntaining chloro- 
phyll (or a subsimilir colouring matter), honiogcneous or 
granulose, with generally a solid iincloiis in tlic centre. 
As to the origin of the chlorophyll, it may be observed in 
passing that this is the same in licliens as in other crypto- 
gamie plants, c.</., mosses and in which it occurs, 

the only visible difference being that gonidia often occur 
as discrete cellules. The gonidia increase by binary (very 
rarely by ternary or (piarternarv) division, llie nucleus also 
dividing into two portions, each of which forms the centre 
of a secondary gonidlal cellule. In the gonidial stratum, 
w^here they are arranged between the radicles of the }iy[»hi«*, 
their division necessarily proceeds only slowly, but in 
ecorticated thalli, leprose and others, in which they are free, 
they are readily multiplied by repeated divi.sion. In 
gonidia isolated from the thallns of .suine species belonging 
to Clfido/iifiy Krt^rniu, and ZV/z/N^Vf/, zun.^liures Lave been 
detected by M. Famintzin and M, Ruranetzky (see Ayat. 
Sr. Xnf., ISfiS, p. 1:17), and, although Nylandei failed to 
perceive such in subsequent experiments (/Voaz, 1«77, No. 
*J3), lie a^lds that it is possible they may be generated in 
free gonidia in unstratitied thalli), which could nut be 
the case in gonidia closely surrounded by thal line filaments. 
The ^abject will Wf.dl re{»ay further investigation. Other 
mittcrs relating to the character and relations i>f t)ie gmii- 
dia will be be-t elucidated by (;onsideriiig the forms which 
they pre-f^nt, arni tlicir origin in the thallus. 

f. Thr Fni'ifts <if flip. — 'rin'sz* have Iwfii fully tn-atcjl l)y 

NyhiiuhT lii tli>- /v, ,/•,/. t>,<\ (tf.y wdif-r*! aNo llm first scirntifir i-xjio- 
Bitioii and « itiu!, /,f rlidji liavn givfii. Af» orcling to the 

views thfo- pi »|* /'ni l* •], i in tiu'ir ui<l»*r acpcjitation iiiziu.h! 

three very diNtiu< t t v . < l ; lltujonidLa forgiiriidia projMT), wliiz li 

are involvrci in a di*-!!!!- 1 • < mnuliiaiu*, and are u.suaJly bright 
green; (2; fjniiiiovi tin- j^iaiiule-, already Tnentioiu'd), 

which arc naked, p.ih- • ui .)», v/l.ne ou-* giecui-.h or hliiisli ; and f.‘{) 
fJo-nidittiia U>T whiih rip* iuterme(li;ite between the 

two ])]ecediiig, STU-ilh i, ;uii| of :iii oblong foiiii. Of these the dLs- 
tlnetion between eiigz)fii(li;i anij ;/oiijnii,i i*, fnndanjental, and of “so 
great weight that li' hen, sf« /n lo pnsent a twofold parallel series** 
iu.T ordiiig to the prcttcijee of the one or the olliei in their texture. 


These two different anatomical elements, as observed by Nylandei, 
have a certain biological analogy with the blood globules in animals, 
<aud similarly afford absolute ^aracters. The principal foms {ffe- 
seiitod by these thiue kinds of gonidia are the following. 1. 
Eugonidia consist of— (a) Hapldg<mdia,y the most frequent', simple, 
of a protococcoid form, or sometimea ^lomerulose (as in granuloso- 
leproso thalli) ; (^) Platygonidiay hemg depressed and variously 
inemhraiiosely coiiiiated gom6i& (SyTigimidia)^ as in some foliicoloue 
species (cjj.y riaUjgmmvia phylloaema ) ; (c) Chroolcpogonidia (or 
Chrysog(m idia)y eoutainiiig chlorophyll •and orange grains (endo- 
chr<iine) in tho same cidlule, more or less similar to Ghrookpa (as in 
Gijalcctii chhrohiva, Arthonia pruiosay Platygrapha pericleay Ver* 
rncaria in.si/u'n.% and the genus TlialopsU) \ (d) ConfervogonuHay 
somewhat resembling Con/trvsB, and forming the chief element of 
the thallns of Ctemujoniim. 2. Gonidiiiiia are smaller than gonidia 
]>rc)pt‘r, with the wall of the cellules less distinct. They occur in 
PcUiditiy Sofuriiuiy anil Ar.phivmt eocpalUdum. To these belong 
also hijuiruinl qonidia^ wliieh are of Leu very minute, and are prcBOiit 
ill the ibalainiuin (destitute of paraphyscs) of various Pyrenocarpei 
y* rrui'tinit palhdity r. uml/Hna, and V, hymenogonia), mw\y 
of ^hthoniir. as in A. chrunUpidn. 3. Qoniinia (including the 
goiiiinia of Ct phttlodiu) eOii.sisi of — (a) Haplogonimuty which are 
.somewliat large (very laige i.i Phi/Uusciiin)y and cither siinplo, or two 
or .several nggregatfd ; {b) Sirogonimiay which are scytonemoid or 
.siiosi]dioid goniniia, distiiiguislied by the gonimia being tunicated, 
and are I'haiaeteristic of the family JUphebacei ; (c) Jlormogonimia, 
the most cDtunion furin, smaller, monilifornily amoged, and con- 
Isiincd in syngonimi.i, especially eharaeteristic of the family Collcin- 
whfiHM* (\dhnui (or Xoshu') itself, according to Kylander, is 
to be eonsideivd but as a single syiigoiiimiuin ; (d) Speiroymwiiay 
whiebaro siinibn* to the proeeding, but are not moiiiliform, with the 
.M’ngoiiiiiiia snbglobose, smaller and more scattered, as in Ompha* 
hn'ot ami Si/tKilissit, It will be pereeivwl from the above that many 
I «.f lln‘sr forms are inon* or less similar to ‘*gonidioid ’* nlgte, though, 

• :is we shall i»rrsently see, they ale not idontieal with these. 

II. Thf Origin tf f hr. Gonidia. — pre-micTOseopic authors this 
was a subject necessarily ignmvii, and indeed it is only within the 
! lasttliiity years that it has bi‘en inve.stigated by lichenists. The 
I eailii st theoiy as to their origin was that propounded by Bayrhotfer 
[ (AVz/o/zv uh. d. J.irh'nrn. nnd dvren PefrucfUmigy 1851), confirmed 
i i»y observatioihs of Speersehiieider {Pot, Zeit,y 1853, Ate.), and sup- 
I nlnted by Sehwendeiier {Untcrmch, iib. d, FlcchtmthalluSy 1868). 
Tliis Av.'is'to the etfect that the gonidia derived tlieir origin from the 
hyph.u {i.e.y the thalli nc lilaments), in the way succinctly detailed 
, b\ M. Flies (in Pantd.y 1871, p. 7, where it is fuliy endorsed). 

I “ rile h\ j»h:i*,’* he says, “ are not only elongated into filameuts, but 
! al'no put foith short bnimdilets, the terminal cell of which is gi'odu- 
I ally dilati-d, lieeomes su)»globo.sc*, am^ is at length filled with 
I ehioiophyll (or a Mibsimilav matter) ; in a few that (teriuiiial cell) 

I is ehaiig«Ml into a gonidiiini, and then by varied division gcrininuteH 
[ otla i gonidia.’* For several year.s this theory was accepted at 
j Second iiand by ino.st authors rlio referred to the subject, though a 
1 ilitbunt oiigin of the gonidif^iresently to be noticed, was iiidi- 
j e.iied b\ tie- ( ••lehiated TnliisiK^fT^ariy US 1862, in his “ M^mnire 
! Mir li-s li« lnMi-»” {Ann. Sr. \at.). The erroneous nature of this 
tlii orv was wrll pointed out by Sehwemiener, who {IHe Algeniypm 
I </. Fir, htr,t,j„nidu n, ] 81 ) 11 ) very correctly aflirmoil that the actual 
, ilevclopnieiil of a gonidiiini from the terminal cell of a hypha had 
not htini ob^« rved, tluMigh, stmiigo to say, he bad previously him- 
si-lf obM-ivrd tlii.s i>lieiionie.non. Not being able otherwise to 
a- eoniit for tli^ origin of tlic gonidia, and followdng up one of tw'o 
altein.ilivrs j»nt lorward by iJe Wnvy {Mm'pholog, und Physiolog, 

I tirr /*//: •, A’Af /zA //, kr., 1865, p. 291), he promulgated the hypo- 
thesis now familial Jy known as SeliwcndeneriHin. The conclusion to 
i wliieh J)e llary eanio on noticing the resemblance between the 
gouidi.i of Cfflh nHirrm and certain algse was as follows ; — “ Either 
the licliens ill qne.-,tion,” lie says, “are the iierfectly develojied 
I .>.tat< s of plaiit.^, wlioM* imperfect hu'ius bavebitborto stuod amongst 
; tin; alga*, as A'o.s/zhvo mi and Oh rooroccacemy OT these latter are typical 
j algjr which ji^sinin* the forni.s of Uoltema, Eptube, Ate., through ccr- 
I lain fMrasitif' AsrunnjrArH penetrating into them, spreading their 
I iiixfliiini into the con tiiiuoiisly growing Uiallus, and frequently 
I iitt.nhcjlio their pli\c<iehroiiie-i)earing colls. *^ Taking this latter 
siiL*g. sii.iM as liis starting point, and assuming the identity of cor- 
. tain algal types with tin* gonidia of lichens, and tho identity of the 
mycciinin of fungi with theh«hyph8B, Schwendenor extends the said 
alternative to vuiioiis otlier groups of lichens Ulan the CoUeinaccWy 
; and conics to Uic coiieiusion that a lichen is coimiosed of a parasitic 
I fungus (the hyplnc) anil a num)K*r of low algSB and 

j /'h grochromacrw)y tlio fonuer of which produces the reproductive 
I hodirs and i.s nourished by the latter. This theory was siib- 
! .scquciiily expanded and illustrated at length hy Bomet {JRerJurchr.H 
I Hur /z-,v ilmUdicH dc.a LidhtMy 1873), Who affims, as tho result of 
numerous investigations, '*that tho.conncxion of thehyplue with 
the gmiidia is of such a nature os to exclude all possibility of the 
one organ being produced by the other," and that the theory of 
liarusitisin can alone exxilain it satisfactorily. To give any dotsilsd 
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ftcoount of the fnvoBtigatioos of these authore, and the argnmcntshy 
which they endeavour to support the hypothesis, would exceed the 
limits of the present article, even were all other matters relating to 
lichens to be excluded. Suffice it to state .briefly that, according to 
l^hwendenerism, a lichen is not an individual plant, but rather a 
community made up of two different kinds of inuividuals belonging 
to two distinct classes of cryptogams, vjz., a inaster-fungus and 
colonies of algal slaves, which it has sought out, caughtliola of, and 
retains in perpetual captivity in order to provide it with nourish- 
ment. To sucli a singular theory, which irom its plausibility has 
met with considerable support in certain <piart<Ts, various a priori 
objections of great validity may be taken. Amongst otliei’s vvhicli 
have bcQn adcluccd two may especially ])c noticjMl, having reference 
to the nature of this alleged parasitism, and tin* sit iiat ions in whic h 
lichens are found. (1) The paraiijitisni descrihiMl is of a hind un- 
known in the vegetable kingdom, inasiuueh as the host {iha Alfjsp), 
instead of sufforing any injury, only thuiiislu s tin* more vigorously. 
Moreover, the algal slaves being entiiely em lo-^ed in the nia.st»*r- 
fungus, can evidently supply no nourislmu nt to it whatever, vvliile 
direct observation shows that it istliroiigli tlifsiiilaef; ot the thallus 
of the lichen that nourishment is foiiv»‘\i il iniln- gmiidial stratum, 
where the active life chiefly hn.« i\< si-.ft. {'i) .\s is well known, 
lichens shun such habitats as arc most trispn nted hy algie ami fungi, 
and occur id situations whAe neither of tie ,i^arc seen. Wlierc 


then are the algal colonics whieli, neeordmg to the hypotliesis, the 
fungus goes forth in quest of, ami “ pi esses into its seiviee’'^ 
Eithc^of these arguments is suffieient to throw' moro than donht 
upon Schwendonorism. At the same time, as will ho jicreeivctl, the 
origin of the gonidia in the thalh i n in 'i 's t«» he aecounted for, in 
order that the hypothesis may he utterly subverted. It might at 
first sight be supposed that this was a matter of no very great 
culty, since by cultivating lichens from the spon-s it would readily 
become apparent. All atte.^^ipts, however, in this diretdinn (and 
many Buen have recently been made) haw, owing to the peculiar 
character and conditions of lielien-gn»\\ til, eoiitL setily prowd futile, 
and the experiments instituted luive been productive of no definiie 
results. This is not altogether to he r(‘gretted, since in nature 
itself, when lichen.s occur on certain Mihstrat «, wo have in vaiious 
instances the whole process of th ilutiou of tluir vegetative 

system placed Ixjfore our eyes, from first goniiinations of the 
spores to the for- 
mation of the per- 
fect thallus. It is 
toNylander, whose 
servioes hero as 
elsewhere in liche* 
nological science — 
structural, physio- 
logical, and syste- 
matic— ore S » valu- 
able, that we owe 
the first oles^ en- 
unciation as to 
the origin of the 
gonidia in the 
lichen - thallus. 

This, though pre- 
viously indicated 
by him, as we shall 
presently see, was 
at greater length 
and still more de- 
finitely stated in 
several important 
papers in the/'/bra, 
viz., “De gonidiis 
et eomm formia 
an i m adversionea 
(1877, No. 28), 

“ Circa Hchenes 
vitrioolaa notula** 

(1879, No. 19), and 
“ De hypothallo ^ 
notula** (1879, No. 

In these he 

incontroveitibly demonatrates that t!io gonidia originntc, not from 
the filaments themselves, but in tho cidluh's of the first cortical 
glomerules which are produced unon tho yemug hypothnllus. This 
Way very easily he studied in tiio <*iirlior .stages of development 
of crustaoeous lichens growing on pure quartz rocks Lmdca 
geogra^hiea\ on the smooth bark of ybung trees (c.g., l.e,'anora 
«d|yiMca), and more esneoially on the surface of old glass (c. 7 ., 
Mcaiujm galadina ana Leci<Ua aibtxt^a). In the case of the 
young thalli of Leeanora cinerea this was sufficiently well ili- 
lineated by the celebrated Tulasne in 1862, tho year suKsoquent to 
the promulgation of tho ^lyrhofleriau theory, in his elaborate 
s«ttr lee Liohani,'* pi. iiL f. 8 . Afterwards, as the evolu- 



FIG. 6 . — Hypothalline ei>iidition of Lrcannrtx 
otnerea, showdiig the otigiu of tho first Corti- 
cal Gonidiogenous (Vlhilcs. (.Vl'tor TuI.omic. ) 


tion of the cortical stratum advance.", its lower portion is rosorheri, 
and the gonidia there i)oeoino free, giving rise to the goniilial 
stratum, to the hynlue, iu wlin h they are not adiiate^ as has iiecn 
ropresunted, but only ad tic rent by means of the gedatiii which [tcuc- 
tralcH all tliu elements of the lichen. Often also growing gonidia, 
young and adult, may he observed in the pseudo-parc*iich\maloiis t 
cortical cellules in lichens winch in this re.spcct ftrobe.st adapted tor 
examination, such as f'/nhih'rnriif (ciV/c Ny lander in Fiora^ 
p. JlOH), ]*h jf,stu(i pulrrrnh nftt, /‘sorott/ft h t/j'/'onnn^ &c. Similarly, 
with irsjiHct to theoiigiii cf tin* g'*iiiiiiia, Nvl.ni<lcr observes (/'Vonf, 
ISfiS, p- .‘i.'liti that tin* i-idi:i in tb*' ( *nHt ntorfi (iikuc especially iu 
CoUcnut) “slew v<-i‘v cb'.irly iiiidi-r llic microscope tlio entire liis- 
torv of tin- rvobilii'ii nf tin- tlialliN from its tiist oiigin fioiii a 
fvllub’ <‘oiit;iiiiintr ;i .Ningb* gMiinniiini to :i iiiiiiiitc tnii* ij«).stoc, and 
iiltiniat'ly lf» llu* ju rb i t fit .1 ('nil, , no.** Wiili Ibise facts 

befnre IH, In wlin'li \ .iriniis fitlici ^ might In* addffl, sindi }is the 
entire absci'ft* <,t miv nlg-.ils nu sul.-ti.ita, win !’«• lirbrii giowlh 
V* r.siMit' JlM It ill .ill it-j-t.ig. \1. ail* • citnj.' IK-d tn I nliif totllCCOn- 
elusic»n tli.il lli«' LMOiidi.i innstit nt*- a tnn- nig.inii' syst.-ni in li^'hcns, 
and III iMtui'* an- imwlen* *'fii mji-idc tie- ih.dlU''. ( onsr-qiirntly 
1}io''<- till* .ilg.il Iniiiis, Mil li .1, /’/■ Ml-, //s, \c , ii'g.u'dcd as the 
lii'i} gomdiri oj lii-li' aii- tiiif .dg.i*. Ihir*- bi-ii)"- iinli-i'da patallel- 
ismbetwi-ni tlniu i>nt im i.l.-jititN . On tli.'ntli.i hand, as to the 
ulh'ged idi'iitily ol tin- Ih In n h\ [ili i with .1 fiiiignsMii\ • I'iium, it is 
t'» bi* nl. .■! V. d th It ih" 1 »\-. ,1|| I.. tally diMi-ii lit in ih'-n* nature, 
'rhe h\ ph.i* Ilf In-lii-n . {mini, nl iiidni ijr ligid, I'hmtic, 

containing In hi niiji*, not biininiiig jiutnd b\- m.M-i i.ilmn, with no 
facility 111 pi iji (i.iting ni iinnhirg, wiiilc I In* ]i\ ph.i* nf fungi are 
cadin oils, tliMlc, with tli'ii w i.U. \i-. lb ii' c, a-.tliir»- is no 

algal in tin* ln*ln n, so n* n In r i 1 1 1.1 1 1 :ui\ ilmiigli tlicn* is 

a par.ilh li-iu bi t Wc.-n tin* fir.i*t:M. ilnm In-h n-, uni tin* aM-ilcr- 
ous section of fungi (rinnit.ii* m S,\ Jl- / 

jVtt/rif(if)l and Lih aj Li, 'Ih n<. 

Aa alrc.arly intinnitod, lichctis derive thur iiouri.'-linient 
directly fnuii the in tin.* sIim|m* of rain (or dew) 

with the nmti'riaU centainHl in it. line, ns cUewhere, 
water is the cfinditinii of life, and through its ineilinni is 
conveyorl to tliein tlie nutrient sul»f irn e-^ nqnisite for 
their t'X'istence and growth, from the cloinl.^, from rivers, 
ami. in the caso of maritime ‘'[)ecit>, even from tlio .‘•ea. 
Where, however, the atmosphere is imj>r(‘gntiteti with 
.^nioke, sold, or other dcleteriniis ingicdieiits, lichens will 
not grow nor flourish. Hence iu our largiT cities, or even 
iu .smaller iiuimifacUiriug towns, si'urcely any lichen vegeta- 
tion, or none what ?\er, i*"^ Encii in their inornimmediiito 
suluirhan districts they oecn: only in a gonidial or nidi- 
nicntary state, constituting the p^cudn genus l.»'f>rar'ht of 
the older botanists, and increasing tliiougli h'ng periods by 
bisection, but never developing into pcrfi i t [ihinfs. Indeed 
it is now a well-known fatd tlint theii Inlly developed 
mndition is a sure indication of the purity of the air and 
the salubrity of the ilistricts in which they ocemr. It has 
sometimes been stated that they draw .Mune pnrtion at least 
of their nutriment from tlie substratum to whirli they are 
atHxed. For tliis, however, their structure is by no means 
well fid'iptcd, and such inorganic substaiicea as iron and 
lime, wliich cuter into their compo:ition, are only as if 
Tuechanicaliy derived in solution from tin' substratum. 
This in very many instances, c.i/., bare qnavt/osc rocks, 
dead sa]»less wotnl, and pure naked glass, ean evidently 
supjily no nnrrimeiit whatever Moreover, in the case of 
crustuceouN species, sueh as Lrrannra lurfarrti. i(:e.,and .also 
of terrieolc fruticulose s|U'cips. such as Cetraria 
A'c., the portion of the timllus next to the sub>(nitum is 
dead, so that no nutrient substances can be coin eyed 
through it to the upper layers of tho thallus. A very 
.simple, but at tlie same time ronvineiiig, illustratioti of this 
is adduced by Xylander. “By immersing," he sa>s, “any 
frutieuloso thallus, such as Fsitoiy by the base in water, it 
remains entirely dry (w'ith the exotptiou of the ]*art 
submersed^ but if water be poured over th ' otinw jnutions, 
it ipiickh absorbs it, softens, and n'\ivcs.'’ 'I’he same 
thing ma\ bo seen in nature itself, iu the c.i-c of such 
species um CUkIIhiI ran<ji farina, Alvrtum,' „'hrnlruca^ 

nivale^ <kc., growing on li mporaiily .vot --ubstrHtR, 
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when the base of their thalli is soft and moist^ and all the 
rest dry and rigid. It cannot therefore be doubted that 
;the nutritive elements contained in the rain or other water 
ure conveyed to the lichen through the surface of the 
' thallus. It is in the superficial parts also, as Nylander has 
well observed (in Flora, 1874, No. 4), that “the active life 
has its seat, chietly around the gonidia, manifesting itself in 
the putting forth of young parts (lobes, lueinim, branches, 
isidia), and in the functions of the apothccia and the 
sporinogones, so that the noiirisliing luiniours necessary for 
all the actions of life are especially and directly poured 
upon the.se.” 'fhe vital activities, however, in lichens thus 
nourislieil arc, ns might be expected from the nature of the 
source whence their nutriment is derived, very intermittent, 
and in dry weather cease to operate, and become entirely 
dormant. Hence their life, unlike that of all other plants, 
i.s twofold, viz., one arfirr, in which when moistened all 
the vegetative and reproductive functions are at work, and 
the otlier in wliieh when dry tlie.se functiiuis are 

completely in abeyance. Kor such a peculiar dui‘lox exist- 
ence, at one time vegetating, at another lethargic, their organ- 
ization in all its parts, goiiidial and otherwise, is admirably 
adapted. More especially is tbi.s the case with re.spect to the 
licheiiine found in their textures, which, being readily dried 
and as readily moistened, enables them to resist with im- 
punity the greatest extreincsof tomperatiire, alternate periods 
of drought and wet, the scorching heat of the .sun, the 
vehemence of .stormy winds, and the nip['ing fr().^ls of winter. 

In this fitful and abnormal life of lichens we. liave the 
explanation iu a great mea.surc of their almost indefinite 
duration of exi^^cllce. it is ; _‘ll knonn that they arc 
perennial plants iu the widest sense of the term, and that, 
though in the earlier stages of their existence their growth 
is comparatively rapid, yet tliis )>eeomes extremely .slow 
when they arrive at a certain age. The time rerpiired for 
the development of even the most rapidly growing species 
may be calculated b) tlie a[)[K.‘arance of such of these as 
are met with on gra\e.Nlones, mortar of houses, .stone walls, 
wooden palings, and .^uch like, the date of whose erection is 
known. Amollg^t otlier in.Ntani cs wliicli have come under 
the present write r’.^ own observation may be adduced 
the case of Fhf/'''la, jtariftlua^ giuwing in fair quantity 
on the stones of a graiiito wall built iu 1830 in a mari- 
time district whiTi tlu' plant i.s extromcly abundant, 
and where atmo.-[»li» lical ruul other conditions are well | 
suited for its growth, iu a r'‘cent visit to the .spot 
it was found that, aUlion^ii tlie thallus is now well 
developed, no fnictiticMtmn wlmtevcr is vi.^ible, tlunigh 
trace.s of spiirmogoiuM nn* b' uinuiiig tt> appear, so that : 
in the space of foit\-fivo ye.ais this plant has not yet ' 
attained full* maturity. Ihit slow as is the growth of ; 
lichens after a certain .stage of tlieir d''veloj)Tmmt, their j 
tenacity of life i.s very rornarkabh.-, as miglit a jniori be j 
inferred fn)in their capacity of enduring witlumt injury tlie ' 
groate.-it cxln.'iiif-s of temperature* and of liygmmetrical I 
comlitifm.s. It is on record that, after tlu; lap^e of nearly | 
half a c'iMtiirv, the .‘<ame s[)ccimen on the. smne* spid of the 
same tt»*e hi^ heeii ol>.*4».‘rvL*d without any cliange in its 
condition. r>ri tliis pfiint al o E. Fries (in L. F., [». xlv.) 
rfotices th -if ci'itaiii '^peci«‘.s .*-.11011 as Flnj'^na, riUnri'i, kept 
in Louses for upwards of a year, revive when ag:iin exposed 
to the irill'ieiices (d’ the atinosphero,- an ohservation 
which in the cj-eof iUaJittn ranul/n ina similarly ke[)t 
for a fotill lou'/Li- i>r‘no»l tlic prc.sent writer can fully 
corroborate. Endowed tlu.n with this singular inter- 
raittent vitality, we can r.a.Mdy understand how many in- 
dividuals which occur on Iiard mountainous rocks or on 
the trunks of aged trees in ancient forests are in all 
probability many hundreds of years old. Nor does ago 
scorn ill any way to weaken their fecundity^ even when the 


thalluB bas appamntly ceaaed to grow. Hits, as observed - 
by Nylander (in 8^t P* ^)i i* shown from the circumstance 
that were it otherwiee “the already old fruits would be' 
destitute 'of spores, which is never the case,’’ unless in 
plants of some lower tribes, Graphidei and Verruoofix, 
in which the thallus is but sparingly gonidiose, and the 
life consequently is shorter. In other instances the central 
portion of the thallus sometimes normally perishes in old 
plants, as in Fteryginm cenlAfngwffi, CoUema melmuni,. 
Parmelia emtrifuga,* dmA P, saxatUis, leaving onl^ peri- 
pherical circles, in which, Iiowever, the life of the indivi- 
dual still continues for ages. • In fact, “ the life of lichens ' 
bears in itself no cause of death, and is only to be ended by 
external injuries ”(E. Fries, L. E,, loc. ctV.), or by the altera- 
tion of climatic and atmospherical conditions. Hence the .. 
assumption is not unwarrantable that individuals of such 
confessedly longdived, species as Lecidea geographical 
growing on rorks npon^the summits of lofty mountains, 
date from more than “ fabuloufi epochs,” and probably 
outrival in longevity tile ages assigned to the oldest trees < 
on the surface of the globe, ’ * 

Chfi.nisfry of Lirhnis, and Chemical Reaclioni, 

Chemistry of Lirhens, — T]m is still but little understood, 
notwithstanding that the subject has been more or less in- , 
ve.stigaied by antbors. Their extguinations, however, have , 
been loo limited and desultory to enable ua to give any 
iletnileil account of the different principles which enter into 
the composition of the liclicn tissues. Moreover, with 
re.spcct to those species which have been more particularly 
analysed, they have sometimes employed not only the same 
terms in different 8en.se.s, but also different terms to denote 
the same .substance. There can, however, be no doubt 
that the clicinical comixwition of lichens not only produces . 
great modiric;Ui(m.s in their form, but also considerable 
diversities in tlieir properties. 

The priiu'iual Mib.stma c wliicli occurs in lichens, especially in 
I such .n.s; ar** fuliju coii.s aiid friiliculose, is Uthenine — a special kind of >1 
; f^ohititi piM iiliur to tluon. It is intoniiVdiatcfiii character between 
i dfxtiin and ht.inli, and very (‘agcrly imbibes water, though if boiled 
in water it i.s dis.s()l\ed and lout. Starch alf/t* very rarely occurs 
in largo hoitieiilar giains .scattered in the tissucH. In crUHtaceous , 
li(bi*iis of Jim,' ])redoliii»aU*.s, and forms a largo proportion 
(»!' the thallu.s, e.7., tjf) jn-r ceiflkj* pJACffiwra mulenia accoming to 
(Jdlml. {'Itlnrojtfn/N and its Tmaliliciition are found 

in liehen.s only in lelativrly small quantities, as is also the case 
with most of the other piim iplc.s tlnsy present ' These are ejiunie- ' 
rated ])y Nylander (in Syn , j). 1 ) 1 ) according to tho affinities they.* 
hear, as follow.s: -( 1 ) pho.s[>haU! of lime, sca^salt, manganese, iron; . 

(Z) pieroli«*ln‘iiim*, vaiiohiiine, orcciiie, cetrarine, inuline, evy* . 
thriiie, roei elline, ])i«'n)eryUirini} ; (3) gyrophorio acid, pSl^Uia 
a' iil, usiiL*io arid, oiri.ir sn id, e.rytliriuic acid;''(4) sugar not ciys- ’ 
tallizahh*, oil, wnxy matter, resinous iuatt^« foveml others, ospi^.'r 
jdly f.ho*^|»halrs and .leids, have been enumerit^d by authors, whicb -I 
in .some insl.inees have not been coiToborat^ and in others aw • 
don ht fully di.^tiin t. In illustration of the manner in which several 
of Ihe.si! ]»rim i|)les enter into tho composition;, of lichens, we may 
.'id<liic*(* tin*. arialy*<i s gi' r n ill on© or two sp^ies which have been 
more lully subjiM t.e<l to experiment. .In (fetraria islandiea thpre 
have been drtiVtrd .s/r/rr/t, including lichenlno and inuline, to the 
vxteiit of 80 pfi- eunt.; ffimmy and teaxy wj^tors ; a bitter prin- 
» i|>le, rrtroric acid ; a fatty principle, lieheditric acid ; fumario 
and^ wliirli exist.s al.so in Pimaiia offidna^*, gallic acid, the 
astringent pririfi] ii? of galls ; uncrystallisablotMl^^^ S various salts, 
.such a.s h'itartratc of potash, and UirtroU^^fim: phosphoU of- liw.6, 
AgJiin, PhyseJa parietiim there have heStfround several alimen- 
tary j»rinciples, as (jtiadive, starch, w^at, gu0 ; several medicinal 
substamies, as nsin, biller waller, gallic cu^ and a peculiar ether- 
eal oil ] a yellow I'olouring matter called f # 
wx, skarhic, and some salts, as awMmAs The^ 

li' )ii'n.s is said to constitu^ from 8 to lO pw cent, of tnwr bulki - 
and coii.sists of various earthy baMS, sttw as p^tashi 
magnesia, alumina, silica. monglUl^ aAd peroxide 01 iron, lU com- 
bination with various acids, sucu iWcst'bpnrc, pho8phor{& sulphunc. 
ami liydroehloric.* The whole idttect,, however, of tb? 
li( hens requires to be invosttoUrito 4 ipore extjUftfyj! and 
cal manner then iui dons eith*^ by ohemlMif ^ 
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/ Seactions in Lichen8,-^Thm have reference to the 

J tfidlus a|id the i^thecia, and in both respects afford valuable assist- 
^jikiioe in the systematic study of lichens, (a) ThaUiric roactioue 
' dewd upon the presence in the thallus of certain colourable 
inateriolsin the form of acids, and aro manifested on the application 
of hydrate of potash and the hypochlorite of lirno cither on the 
tornoid stratum or the inodulla. Of these rea^'ini ts, hyd nite of potash 
(K), composed of oqual weights ot caustic potash nud water, and 
hypochlorite of lime (CaClJ, composed of cliloiido of lime and 
tmter of any strength, injiy give certain reactions or none, according 
tO^the presence or absenceH^!* acids in the thallus. If no 

• i^tion takes place, this is denoted by K - , (’ad ~ , and similarly 
."if Nere is reaction by K+, CaCl4;. A very convenient mode of 

symbolizing the positive and negative reactions tlio cortical layer 
and the medulla of the same spcidcs is to place tlo! reaction of the 
' former above the latter, e.g.^ ICib, CaCJlf , (bnoting that with K 
the cortical stratum shows reaction and tin* medulla none, while 
with CaCl the cortical stratum gives none, hut the medulla a dis- 
tinct reaction. Again, there is often no rr.n lion pHnluced by K 
alone, but if CaCl be added to it while .still moist, a decided 
reaction appears, for which K(Ca(_'l) i- is ilm symbol; or, on 
the other hand, the reaction given by It may he. m ntralbcil by the 
immediate application of Cad, in \/.iieli it is expnssed by 
. K+(OaCl) “ . The positive reactions an* dni* f • 4 in* pn snico of p.ir- 
' ticular acids in the thallus, such as crjituiinic ra id giv ing a crimson 

• reaction ^th CaCl, chrysophaf}h: acid giving a purple nactirm 
. with 'K, glaiieinic acid giving a yellow rcadion with (!^a(];i, nml 

leeanorie acid giving a citiiim re.iciioii with R. In most cases 
where the natural colour of tin; thallus rotten also of the inednll.a) 
is yellow or orange, chrysoplianh; acid is [*i(‘sent, and with R givc.s 
a purplo reaction Physcin Lic/nhn), hut in others externally 
, similar in colour and general appearance, win le only (rnf/mphanin 
acid is present {e.g,t Lficaiwwa h R gives no react ion wJiat- 

ever. Sometimes K produces at tir.st a yellow colour which immedi- 
ately changes into a red or purple, as in Lm/nora eiHnnt, whi* h at 
once enables us to distinguish v from tlm clo.stly alli(‘d spc(if.s A. 
gibbosa and L, cafearea, A aoli»iion of iodine (1) is also in certain 
cases useful as a test on the iiiodull.-i, ainl in ilu; disiTimination of 
SOmosjMJCiosof CW/ema. Thevalucot these j lnmiral h*sts in lichens 
•was first pointed out byNylandcr in plnrtt^ pp. 22:^ 221, 
,waa subsequently illustrated by him in RSdU, pu.ssitii, in the 
dfose of species belonging to \aimus gmnia, and has since been 
^norally acknowied^d by licluMii-ts and cinployctl by them in all 
specific diagnoses. They are uinpic>tionalil\ most impuitant, not 
only in the discrimination of many dillicult uii<l closely allhal 
Bpecios, but also in enabling us to refer with ecitainiy varieties to 
■;tne species to which they properly hehm^^ Nay, <*veu a small fiag- 
ment of the thallus, whetlier sh rilc or f. itile, nmy by tln ir ai*l in? 
readily determined, while otherw he it would he cit}ier*<jnitc indctei- 
minablo or doubtful. Generally they may he, oldaimal on any por- 
tion of the thsllus, but they aro frequently more vivid, as iniglit 
bo exx)ected, in the growing or eJ t mnrer. ntial portion.s. It is, 
however, only immediate reaelion?. .hieh depend on the cohuning 
matter contained in the corfte:..^ .alum and the medulla that aio 
to be attended to, and not socondary or tardy leaetiims whi« h may 
rdihorwise originate, e^g,, from Iho tiiNsoluiion of the chloroj>livll of 
I Iho.gonidia. At the same tim^ it is to he oh.servod, in mdirto 
jlirtwnt a misconcex)tioii which has oe. aMomilly been eijt( rt.iim d, 
li^sitheydo not perse ronstitiitc a special .spfrijh- charaetei, hut 
Jjily on additional and conlirinatorv .specilic character. As such 
^neb.value is clearly apparent in eases where thecxteinal chai.icl. is 
'/Mjdtuilar or approximate, and doubt m cess.inly exists as to their 
value. (6) Apothcdal reactions for Hie nmst part tike, 
rjwe either oxtemally on tlm C]>itheeium or intemally on the 
“h^enial gelatin. 'The retielioiis of the epithcciuni are gem-rally 

I lltklucod by Kou species which Iiave y« lhnv or urange apoiln cia 
e.g.i tecamra aximrUiiica^ LccUlca h'uvo.ni,ttJnt), wliile oHh-i.n with 
concolorous apothecla ey/fi/?.//,/, Lnih,i //i. /.Ar) t;ive 

no rejmtion whatever, owing to the proeiiei* or ahsi-nco of »'hry-.o- 
phanioacid. In ciertaiu cases also the reaction with (‘a('l is vmy 
useful Inenabliuff ua ^ separate closely allied specit‘.s witli similar 
apothocia, Lwemra subcamca (cpitl'eMuin tail-) frmn L. 
gUsueomb (enithecium CaCl + yeilow). Again, with respect to the 
reaction of the hymenial gelatin, tlii.s, as already ohscrveil. depemis 
on the application «{' as^ution of iodine. Tim t’ormula hvwllieli 
theid>Ittnon is to be'JiMpared is— iodJIie, gr. j.; iodide of potash, 
gr. iy : distilled wgter, J ounce. In most liehms, whcie the spoils 
are mawre, this solution will tinge tim hynumial gelatin in some 
JPjm ohW blue, in others at first blue mid tlmii wine-red, and in 
"Others ^tna-redor tawny wine-coloured only, without any prei ediug 
^hiU0 tifiiie.. ’ In sdeh instances the reaction obtained is often vi ry 
Wful as^ a confirmatory specific character. Somet iines, hovvi'v i r, 
hlne iM^Otion takes pUoe only on the tlmcie Perhmrw^ 
' * 1 '^’^* ^ episporc (c.j/., Gra 

Ac.). In the case of some species belonging to tho 
. I^hera tb0 reaction with I is especially valuable for tho 

. U llKfids in distingu^hing them from certain pyrcuomy- 


cetous fungi, to which otherwise they might bo supposed lo belong. 
True, in some fungi (r.//., Prziza) we obtain a Traction with I, and 
in some lichens we havo no reaction visible ; but otherwi-su in .^luli 
exceptional instances tln-ir tespectivc anatomical characters leadily 
show to which class they ln*long. 

Kcohomic Uses nf lAcJitns, 

Theso aro intimately c(uiiicc.tn(l with their chemical ron- 
fititiiciit.s, and are in some, rc^qjcct.s very important. In 
the. arts, as tnod and as medicine, many of them have been 
highly I'-tueiiKMl, tlnuigli «dh(‘r.s arc not now onqdoyed for 
the same [tiirpnsc^ as formerly. 

1. Lirhtn'i 111 fht^ Arts, — Of llicsc tho most 

impnituiit nn*. .siu h by mm er.ition in ammonia, 

tho vjilnuhlo il}i‘s known in r iunniereo as urehil, ciidl;ear, 
and litmus. 'Ihi'Sf*, liowmvt'i may with picqu'icdy bo 
reganlrd as but dillerent. mini for tin* samo [timrienfary 
substance, tlio Miriatioiis In ! ; cli'inulrr nf which are 

attiibiitablo to the dith rent in cs in whicli llic [ligrncnts 
.are mnnnfactureLl. Ari lill [»n ^ r di livrd fiurn hovoml 
spiTies of //. M'liil ftjii, j //. wliich 

yield a rich purple (!>•• and f. li li a lii'.di [uiiv in tho 

I inaikcL (.)f eon-'idi imI.!.; v.ilin; is tlu'. “pen.llo” jJi’iq.arcd 
from Lf‘r<fnorif partUtt^ and niuili i.^^i d in llio pr pnratioii 
of a rod or criniM-n dye. Infriim- [n ibis is cudbear,” 
derived from Lo'^ninr^i whieh w.is furnn-ily very 

cxt^'ii'iivoly om}»luyi il by the [-on^anliy i f imitlj Knr«»pc for 
giving a* scarlet or puiple ct»lt.ur to vv<»o11lii ch.ths, 15y 
adding^ertain alkalies to tlie olln r in^iedifuts used in the 
preparation of these [li-.rments, tlir* ri>h.iu- onus iiuligo- 
lilue, in which cast; it is the lilniiiT id iljo DutJi nmnu- 
factiirers. Anuaigst oth'T lichens alibi. ling .''^U*^*-** 

or lirovvn dyes maybe inciitioned A'-o/ 

I\irinili(i sti.nifilis and /^ niij'iti , 
fnistiihiiii and several S[»ceie.s td rn^ UneJnria 

siTHjioS't, all of which are more or h < d a.s duiiu“dic 

dyes. Y*'!lo\v dye.>, again, are leiivu frnin ChJnna 
ruljtln r^ jnitij > i't,(iihiy Pn'iiiAii r^ij tinfa and 

/*, r<<(^ P/n/<'’itf //fOm o’/v.*, 7V'. yoy/.O, q anil 1% 

It/rh /, though like tlie ding tin y d.oi." t f 'rni aitielos 
of coniineree, biing meiely n-ul Irea iiy 'y tlm natives of 
the regions in which they oeeiir ni'-.d pli ntifiilly. In 
addition to these, many exolie lielu-ns, i^pi-cially 

to r>in/nh<i and Sfe f^t (> o., /’-o/.o/m // . Sfhid 

I it/v/'.coci -0, lire ricli in coli.rliie inalH r ;:i. i, if I'btained in 
.sutlieiint quantity, would }ielil a dye in t\i. ry w.iy equal 
to aieliil. 'rin ^’i' ['iennnt'i ju'ir.nrily i epi-nd U['on .special 
ueids contained in tin' tlialli of lii lan.,. and tlu ir javi'Ciice 
may readily be detected by me ms ct tin uaaenis already 
notieed. In tin; |.ioee--> of n. mulbi t ii * l wev r, they 
uiideigo \a^ioU'^ chaiUM'-ij i>f wliieli tlie !m rd-^try is still 
but little. umleislotMl. At one lim - il-o .oine spua’i-s were 
used in tin; arts for .-up['lyiPig a gmn a .Milwiiinto for 
gum-arabic. Tlie.-i? vveie dndlly t fr urhien^ 

Unniff yav/ze/*.//'/, and P'*n,d:.f all of which 

ciuitaiu a c« n-ideiable [ii«-poiii •, gummy inallf r (of a 
much infeiior quality, liowevu', I ui.i ar.ibic', and wero 
employed in the pre( e*'S of lico piinting and in the nmk- 
ing of paivhment .iml cm nd. In tho 17th ei^ntury 
some lilameiitoM* and fniliealo'^o lichens vi/.., s['t i bs uf 
and Abo/MAbo, al.so I\ 't iKi't/urfin’-f- and 

were u^'d in tli art of perfumery. Prom 
their .'•uj>p-'o'tl •i[<titiidi' to imbibe and retain od. r.rs tlieir 
powder w.i^ the ba.^i'^ of \urimis pm-fnia. ^’nli tho 
celebrated “ rouilre de Cyi‘re”of tb-‘ h.iii dre.^ -< m, but 
their eiiq lyment in tliis ro^-pect li:;s K-n/ dc. • been 
abandeiied. 

2 . Xiifrlfii'e Lirhrns.- Of still greater import.mee is tho 
capacity of many species for supplying fi'o.l f. r man and 
beast. This results from tlieir containin': im}laccon3 
substances, and iu some cases a small «piantity of .saccharino 
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matter of the nature of ma!inite. One of the most useful 
nutritions species is Cetraria islaruUca^ “ Iceland moss,” 
which, after being deprived of its bitterness by boiling in 
water, is reduced to a powder ana made into cakes, or is 
boiled and eaten with milk by the poor Icelander, whose 
sole food it often constitutes. Similarly Cladina rangi- 
ferina and Cl. syfvntica, the familiar “ reindeer moss,” are 
frequently eaten by man in times of scarcity, after being 
powdered and mixed with flour. Their chief importance, 
however, is that in Lapland and other northern countries 
they supply the winter food of the reindeer and other 
animals, who scrape away the snow and eagerly feed upon 
them. Another nutritious lichen is the “Tripe de Koche** 
of the Arctic regions, consisting of several species of the 
Ggrophoreij which when boiled is often eaten by the 
Canadian hunters and Red Indians when pressed by hunger. 
But the most singular esculent lichen of all is the “ manna 
liclien,^^ which in times of drought and famine Ins served 
as food for large numbers of men and cattle in the arid 
steppes of various countries stretching from Algiers to 
Tartary. This is derived chielly from Lmniora fttrahnfit, 
which grows uuattacheil on the ground in layers from .‘1 
to 6 inches thick over large tracts of country in the form 
of small irregular lumps of a greyish or white colour. 
Speaking of the distribution of these nutritive lichens, whose 
qualities dei»end on the presence of amylaceous iiiattf r, Dr 
Lindsay (in Hist. Brit Lich.^ p. 82) very appi;<qu iately 
remarks that, ‘*by a beautiful provision of iialiuv, they 
occur precisely under the circumstances where they arc 
most wanted— in northern or arctic countries, or on arid 
Bteppes, where grain stuffs arc unknown, and food of a 
better kind is often scarce or acfici« nt.’* In connexion 
with their use as food wc may observe that of recent years 
in Scandinavia and Russia an alcohnlic spirit has been 
distilled from Ctvlina rrviiiijWinfi and extensively con- 
aumed, especially in seasons when potatoes were scarce 
and dear. Formerly also Sticta pvlmoiviria was much 
employed in brewing instead of hops, and it is said that a 
Siberian monastery was much celebrated bir its beer which 
was flavoured with the bitt(;r principle of this species. 

3. Medicinal Lirhens^. - \)\iv\\v^ the Middle Ages, and 
even in some quarters t«) a much later period, lichens were 
extensively used in medicine in various European countries. 
Many species had a great repute as demulcents, febrifuges, 
astringents, tonics, purgatives, and anthelmintics. The 
chief of those employed for one or other, and in some cases 
for several, of those purposes were Cfadnuia pyxidata^ 
Usnea tarhatay Rnmnlina faritiarm^ Kn rnia prunaRtriy 
C'^fraria islandiray Sfif'ta pnbnnnnrin, Pnnndia .sajraf if isy 
PhyS''ia pariHina^ and Ptrhtsaria funara. Others again 
were believed to be endowed with specific virtues, 
Pdfigfra a/niriay which formed the basis of the celebrated 
“ [)'dvis antilyssuy” of Dr Mead, long regarded as a sovereign 
cure for hydrophobia; Platyama juiiipirinum^ lauded as 
a ill jaundice, no doubt ou the simdia aimill/ms 

pi*iuci[»le from a resemblance betw’een its yellow cohmr and 
that of the jaiinrliced skin ; Peltidm ajffifhnfiay which on 
the same ])ririci[)le was regarded by the Swedes, when 
boiled in milk, as an effectual remedy for the aphf/nF or 
rash on their children. Almost all of thoe virtues, general 
or specific, were imaginary ; and at the present day, except 
perhaps in some reiriotfir districts of northern Europe, only 
one of them is employed as a remedial agent. This is 
the “Iceland moss” eff the druggists* sh»)ps, which is 
undoubtedly an excellent demulcent in various dyspeptic 
and chest complaints. Probably also /Whimria amarUy 
from the intensely bitter prirjr ijfie which it contains, might 
still with propriety be employed as a febrifuge. No lichen 
is known to be possesserl of any poisonous properties, 
although C/Uorea vulpina is believed by the Swedes to be 


destructive to wolves when powdered and mixed with 
pounded glass.’’ Nor are lichens, as has sometimes been 
aUeged, injurious to the trees upon which they grow, 
except to a very limited extent. Not being parasites 
properly so called, the only injury tliey can inflict upon 
them is by slightly interfering with the functions of 
respiration, or, when growing very crowdedly upon the 
branches of orchard trees, by checking the development of 
buds. 

Classification of Lichens. 

From the time of Acharius, the father of lichenological 
science, different authors have proposed different classifica- 
tions of lichens, according to the degree of importance 
attached by them to one or other of their vegetative and 
reprod ucti vc organs. Must of these classifications, however, 
whether proposed by microscopical or pre-microscopical 
Hellenists, have been too artificial and arbitrary, and indeed 
less natural in various ways than that originally propounded 
by Acharius. Of rccen* years they have been entirely super- 
seded by other two systems, viz., that of the Miwsalongo- 
Koerberian and that of the Nylanderian school With 
respect to the former of these, its characteristic feature is 
the proniinenco which it assigns to the form and structure 
of the spores not only in the differentiation of species but 
also in tlie foundation of genera. Though it has been 
adopted, with various modifications, by many Continental 
licheuists, yet osscutially it also proceeds ou an artificial 
principle, and necessitates the adoption of far too many 
genera, distinguislied from each other merely by slight 
differences in the spores. The other system — that of 
Ny lander, which was first proposed by him in his Essai 
(i'nnc XtHivfl/c (dassifiration des Lichens (1854-66), — has 
since then cummended itself more and more to the accept- 
ation of Hellenists, so that even the disciples of the opposite 
school (the sporologists) have in many respects gradually 
approximateil towards it in their moat recent writings. Not 
only is it the only complete system of classification yet 
wrought out ; it is also the most n^itural and philosophical 
of any hitherto propounded. In ’its main outline it 
])rocceds upon the principle of showing the near relation 
of certain lichens to some genera cf algae on the one 
hand, and of certain ot|^Hcbens to some genera of 
fungi on the other hand, connects these three great 
classes of cryptogams together by a sort of twofold 
chain, commencing with those genera of lichens nearest 
nllied to the alga*, working up to those genera best de- 
veloped (Siirtei), and thence retrograding and terminating 
with those nearest allied to the fungi. His genera 
also are principally founded, not upon a single special 
cliaracter, but upon the combined anatomical characters 
presented by the thallus, the apothecia, and the spermo- 
gones. It may hero he further obsei^ved that we are 
indebted to the same accomplished lichenist for the 
succinct but comprehensive diagnoses, generic and specific, 
of the different parts of a lichen, which have tended so much 
to facilitate their systematic study. The following is a 
conspectus of the Nylanderian classification of lichens, with 
tlie leading chanictcrs of the different families and tribes, 
and an enumeration of all the principal genera of which 
tlic.se arc composcfl. ^ 

Family I.— Nyl 

Thallus but littlfi turgid when moist, gonidial stratum consisting 
of gonimin which are tuniented ; medullary'filaments none. 

riiUi 1. SiroHipheiy Nyl— Thalliw filamentoso-fruticulose, 
;;oniniia variously connate. Apothecia biatorino or locideino. Spor- 
iiif»goiif's wit}] Htorigrnata or arthiosterigmate. ^ 

(icficra: Sirosiphon, Ktz. ; Ooniiniema, Nyl. ; SpHonefMty Born, 

Tribe 2. Pyrenopsci, Nyl— Thallus thinly granulose, rubricose 
within, gonimia simple or connate. A^thecia lecanonne or 
pyronocariKius. Spennogones with aimplish sterigmato* 
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Genera : Euopsis, Nyl. ; PyrenopsU, Nyl. 

Tribes. Hoinopsidci^ KyL--Thallu8 either fruticolose with the 
gonimia seriated, or squaniiiliform or granuloso with the gotiimia 
Bubaolitary. Apothecia pyrenoearpoua with or without paraphysea. 
Spormogonefl with eimylo sterigniata. 

Genera : Eph^he, Kr. ; Epheheia, Nyl. ; Phylliacum, Nyl. ; 
Phylliacodiumf Nyl. ; Collernoptidiumf Nyl. 

Tribe 4 . Magmopsci, Nyl. — Thallus pyrenopsidian, containing 
Hyngoniinia, the gonimia arranged without order. Ai^thccia 
peridieinc. 

Genus; Magniopm, Nyl. 

Family II. — Coll/imacci, Nyl. 

Thallus turgid when moist, gonidial stratum consisting of gonimia 
inoniliformly arranged ; m<*diiila not discnde. 

Tribo 1 . JAchinei, Nyl. — Thallus fnitiriilose or radiutely larini- 
ated, gonimia elongato-seriatcly moinliforni, siihconiin to. Apothena 
lecaiiorino or lecidciuc. Spermogoiies witli st« rigmala or arthro- 
stcrigmata. 

Genera: LicMim, Ag. ; Pterygium, Nyl. ; Leptogidium, Nyl. ; 
LicMnodium^ Nyl. 

Tribe 2 . Oollenmi^ Nyl. — Thallus nien^hranaecoiis, lohale, rfirely 
fruticuloso, granulose or suhscjujirruilr ,c, gmiiniia moiiiliioriiily 
arranged, cortical stratum nune or dislim t. .\| 4 t.tlieeia Icranorin** 
or rarely pyreiiocari>ous. Spennogoncs simplish sterigfuafa <»r 
arthrosteriginata. 

Genera: Leciophysnm, Fr. fil. ; ^unuti.isn, 1)11. ; Omphalarw, 
DR. ; Ancmaf Nyl. ; Paulia^ Fee ; Nyl. ; (faltmia, Arh.; 

Lcptoginw^ Ach. ; Itamul odium, \yl. ; LU'hiivdlu, N>1. ; Am- 
phidium, Nyl. ; Colfr.mopsis, Nyl. ; J/ydrorlnfriu, lluss. 

Tribe 3 . Pyrcnidici, Nyl. — Thallus .ihiillost^ gonimia innnili- 
formly coherent, cortical stratum disiii;. t. Ap«}|]iV( ia j»yrciioid. 

Genus ; Pyrenidium, NyU 

Family III. — Liehmarri, Nyl. 

Thallua not gedatinuus, with n gniii^iiid, i<iiil> goniiuic stratum ; 
medullary stratum more or lo.ss di lin. i. 

Scries l.—Kpuimnodri, Nyl. 

Apothecia with the spores usmilly nalicil and pulvendcnt on the 
surface of the. fruetificatiori. 

'riibc 1 . CaHcici, Nyl. — Thallus ImnVoiitally cx]»aiuhMl, some- 
times none. Apothecia slipitntc, cajiituliloim or .sessile. Spermo- 
goncs with sinude sterigmata. 

(iciiera : Ephinvlrina, Fr. ; CuUcittn), Pers ; Etnioi-ybr, Nyl.; 
ConiocybCf Acn. ; Pyrgidium, Nyl ; TruAojllu, Fr. ; Pyrgiftua, 

Tribe 2 . Tylophorei, 'Syl ■ Thallus tliiulyenistaecons. .Ajiofhrria 
at fir.st pyrenodean and then leeniiorine ith sporal mass. Sprrnio- 
gones with somewhat branched hterigm.it.i. 

Genus : Tytopuoron, Nyl. 

Tribe 3 . Aphirroptwrei, N\l. Thallus frutiouIn^c, braiidied. 
Apothecia at first imoleifonn, he<H)iiiiug v riously dchlscint, uith 
sporal mass, .^permogoncs with .si: i['lisli ^tiiigniata or arthro- 
Hterigmata. 

Genera: SphuRrophoron^ Phr. Irro.’irujdtus, Lev.; Tholurna, 
Norm. 

Series II. — (^ludodei, Nyl. 

Apothecia terminal on pudelia, r.irrly s«'.ssile, hiatorino or ran ly 
lecanorine. 

Tribe 4 . BmomyerdH, Nyl. — Thallus hori/ontally exjwided. 
Apothecia mibstipitate. Speriiiogones with sterigmata or arlhro- 
sterigmnta. 

Genera: Gomphillus, Nvl. ; J):nmi i/re.s\ Per.s. ; (tlnsaodinm^ 
' Nyl. ; Thysanothreium^ Berk. ; Strrr,umullsruin, Nyl. 

Tribe 6. Pilophorei, Nyl. — Tliallus gr.imilose, repliah>diiferous, 
with rigid podetia. Apothe<'ia ceohahHliue, i»ii the. ]w><letia. with 
the paraphjysea prolongated into the liyimthieium. Spermogoiies 
with simplish sterigmatfi. 

Oi nus : PilopJiorojif Tuck. 

Tribe 6. Stercocauhif^^y]. — Thallus i-.espitoso, nodetiiforin, solid. 
Apothecia terminal or laterah lecideine or rarely leeanoriue. Sjn‘r- 
intones with simple aterigmatii. 

Genera: Stereocaulon-, Solireb. ; Sfrrrorlndimu, Nyl.; Argopsh, 
Fr. iU. ; OxocJadium, Mnt. 

Tribe 7. Ctadoniei, Nyl. — Thallus tbliaeeons or frutioulovse, with 
fistulose podetia. Apothecia liiatoriiie t)ii the ]mdetia, rarely sessilo 
on the leaflets. Spormogones with siiifpli.sh sterigmata. 

Genera : ffeterodeat ^l. ; Pynwthftiu, Ach. ; Chdonia, Hlfui. ; 
Cladina, Nyl. ; Cladiaf Nyl. ; lUvnalea, Nyl. 

Series llh'-RnmaMn, Nyl. 

Thallus efolioloso, fruticuloso, nrfilainentose. Apothecia generally 

lecanorine. 

T-Vilje^S. BoccfUei, Nyl.—Thalhw simplish or branched, inbT- 
nally with filamcntose medulla. Apothecia irregular (nornmlly 
lecanorine), adnato, terminal, or lateml. Spormogoucs with simplish 
•tengmata. 

Oenera ; Combea, DN. ; Boccella, DC. 


Tribe 9. Siphdd, Nyl.— Thallus podetiiform, simple or fruti- 
culose, internally with lilamentose or nstuloso medulla. Apothecia 
unknown. Spcrmogone.s (wliero seen) with arthrosterigmata. 

Genera : Siphnla, Fr. ; Kndoceiia^ Cromb. ; Thwmnolia, Acli. 
Tribe 10. Jlnwalinn, Nyl. — Thallus fruticuldso-foliaceous, 
rounded or compressed, with woolly medulla. Apothecia locauoiine, 
seutellatf. Spt rrnogoiies with arthrosterigmata. 

Ib'iius : Urtinaliuu, Ach. 

Tnlip 1 1 . r\nr,'i^ Nyl. Tli.'dlus much branched, rounded, or eoin- 
pressi-d^ with linn medullary evis. Apothecia parnicdioid, peltate. 
Spcnimgf.n,*s witli sim|ilish”s1t ligmata. 

Geni r.i ; Ilirm. ; XrurnpiHpm, N. and FI. ; ChJorra, Nyl. 

12. AI^Aoriri, N\l.-- 'i’liallus biamdied, rmnideil, or eoin- 
]»ic..f d, with wnnlly luedulla. Apothecia jiannclioid, .scutelliform. 
Spcnno-ri.iii -- with simpliAi si- n’gm.Hji cr iothro^terigmata. 
ttciui I : A l> rti<n‘a, Acli, ; Ihn t tfl i mi , Nvl. ; f fufuu I'l a , Acli. 
d nlir I:}. Nyl. 'rhallus fVutii alose or foliaccous, W’ith 

w<»(j 11\ ui*-dull,i. Apothci ia pai-jiiclidjd, msigiu.'d, obligiiely allixed. 
SjnTJinti/'iiiC'. witli ‘simph* '-ti-j igm:ila or :ii thiosti i igmata. 

<Ic!ii*i.i : f 'Ant rift, Acli. ; I'int/nmn, 1111‘m. 

Scil.s IV. -rh>/7L.d,l, Nyl. 

^’h.nllii-. fo]i;n i ftim, it-iimUs d'-pr* •!, hdi.ile. A pothcfia generally 
peltihuiii or lec.'iiiDiiiic. 

Tiibi- It. J‘urmf /it t, Ss\. I'll. dins l?’(iiido-i Iv dihitt d, or lohab', 
nr huiiii.iti-d, witli WdoHy^ snlid, uii'lulii. A[)olhciiii j»ar- 

mclioid, SI utfllitiii m. Spn longniii ^ with :-im]i!'* steiigm.ita or 
artlirn’ti-iigm.il i. 

Gi'iici.i: F.nrnin, Ach.; Jjn rii N\l. , rnrmAiir, Ach.; 

J*if f III* / nijt'^i N \ 1. 

'I’iil)i- l.“». S/iff. Nyl. — Thallus birgi , lobnlr, c\ plicllate, or 
ecypludlatf buicath ; gniildial '-ti.'dum coii'jiu-.-.l i iili( r of ihhIuIom- 
gonimia <»r <*f 1 rue domdi.i. A|*')ilii*i m. I'm .mhii iuc, lan ly jianmdeiue. 
S[ii‘rmngnacs with !ittlii«islrriLrui.ii:i. 

t.h*nei:i : AtiAiini, N\l. ; n mt , Nyb ; S/Z'-fu, Adi. ; Lo/.uria^ 
Nyl. ; A’/cos'ii////. l)N'. 

Tilbi* Id. /*• n /, Nyl — Thallus rjoieb)-fly dil-it* d, the coltieal 
str.ihitii often w uitiiig ImuumtIi ; gnmMi.d '•tKi’iim cf^nsi.^tiiig eitluT 
of goiiidii or (nsu:dl\ ) of goiiiiip.i, i irdy "f g.)iiidimi:i. Apothecia 
pcllifoi 111 , adii.itc, oriuuate. Spt i iiiogoncs ( win ic m-i u < with artlno- 
Mciigm.ita. 

tJcini.'i: Xtphronin, Adi. ; X'pJu'tniiufu, Nyl. ; Pr/fiduy, Ach. ; 
/* /•'/«/> /V/, Illl'm. ; S'thtrhtu, Ach. 

Tube 17. PhjKi'h'l, Nyl. Th.ilbis stcllato-orliicid'ir, rarely fmti- 
culosc, iiitcrij.dly with w-'olly un'ilull.i; goniii.id stMtum eou-iviing 
tiiic goiiidi.i. Aputhcci.i h eatioiiiie, Spey uingKii' s with art liro- 
.sti ihmat.i. 

G* i.ii^ . /*////-• N\l. 

Tid'c 1.''. X\l. — 1’li.illus stcllatnd.-if iui.itcd, with woolly 

m*-dul!a .Hid tru<* gtniidial str.itum. Apothecia Ici nbune. Spernio- 
giiiic-. with arlhrostci igmata. 
t Iciiu^ : /’// /•///»', Kr. 

'riil'o 19 •!•>/. Nvl. -- Thallus iimbilic.it,-lv alli.xc'l, with 

woolh mcdiill.i and tiue gi indt.d ."Tntuiu. A]>otlic. ia Ic.^moroid, 
or lecideine and gyiovt-. Sprimogoin s with .iithro t, iigni.ita. 
tM'iicia . / in/<,/ mn III, Hirm : (rnnijdhmt, Adi. 

Snii's — Pli(i'ndm\ Nyl. 

Th.die.s Variously ct ii^taccmis, sometime-.; auesr-mt, rarely 
h\i M) ,.1.1 • ciid.d, withiUit any fdamcnt.isc mi'.lull.ii \ '•ti.ifum. Apo- 
tlic.-i.i Ici.miU’ine, i.r Ici id« iiic, or liicll<e!i»im. 

Tube 2". /.•>■ i/ii.n'i, N\l. - 'I’h.dlus cni-,t i. i i.inly rvaiir.seeut 
i.rob^.di tc; gmiidi.il str.iium coiidstiugot gomdi.i. r.in ly of gonimia. 
.\[ioilic(i.i Um.iuoiiuc, i.iicly "iibbi.ttot iiic i.r tspiiMlly biatorine. 
Spcrun^L.oiiC'* with ."imple .stciij^m.ita or :rthi'o''tcrigiuata. 

. Gcinu.i . hd,; Aimnio'i' ym'f, N’\l ; AV/erA rmo, Fee ; 

IJi'.'i’t. N.ig , A mpin/tuutt^ Fr. ; /’s ■/■lO/, Kr. ; LcntiiorUf 

Adi.; tAun/io^- 'h/, Nvl.; IV/f •(!'(, Nd. ; ft> nnutinrum , Nyl.; 
/hn'-'f, Kr 

rrii'c 21. /* NnI. Thallus • nistaeeoU'!, eontiuuous; 
goiiidial ''V''tciu « orisisting of tine goiiidi a. Apotheeia endocarpoid 
i>r lc« moionl. Spenuogoucs wiili .simi»le .sterigmata. « 

tJiiicii P ’'.'/ 1 )t ; J If /'(' I //•(/'ift, Nyl. 

'fiibe 22. 7V « '>'/r> Hi’ t, N> 1 -’I’liallus ciustaeeolis, or ]»ulvrvuleut, 
or ai'td.itc. with tnn goiinlial slratum. Apotbciia uumlalo* 
inipii"'M'l with doiiMe in irgiii. Spermogoiles with simple or 
souii-whit blanched stciigmata. 

(bnei.i* PIAu-f/’i, Wallr. ; Trnnotuliv)i}, Nd. ; ThAotr ma, 
.\di ; \di. ; PiJioiiu, Krb. ; GumAniHi.- Nyl.; 

Kce ; f / Ui'i fof ri riu , N \l. 

'Piilii* 22. /,i'-id,i i^ Nyl, 'riiallus variou.slv cni'.t.u cons, pulveru- 
lent. e\ me*, rut dr iimn* piupcr with the gouidcd stritum eonsi^t- 
iiiT of ■. 'iinlM r.ircly ehi\ "leomitliab randy g'-ui'i'ii, Apothecia 
l.’i id in* o*r I'iatoiine). Spermogones with -imjdc lU* simplish 

Stcl I'Mll it.i 

(Jem 1. 1 . • 'h >i>ii/ouium, Khili. ; Aliit. : Piinnularia, 

, Nvl. ; Cot’''oi:arpif Pers.; Lccidea, ^ Ach.; GyrAl iimt 
i Epiphmi, Nyl. 
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Tribe 24. OraphidH, Nyl— Thallue thinly oriutaoeotu^ or hypo- 
. phloaodal, or rarely none proper; gonidial stratum oonnsting of 

f onidia (rarely ohrysogonidia). Apotbecia lirelline or xotUnoate. 
permogonci^ with simple stcrigmata. 

^ . Genera: Xylographa, Fr. ; Agyrium, Fr^; Lithogranha, Nyl. ; 
Oraphis\ A oh. ; Thdographis^ Nyl. ; HelminViomrpon^ F^e ; Lcuco- 
graphoy Nyl. ; Opcgrapha, Ach. ; Platygraphay Nyl, ; StigincUU 
. diuuiy ]Vlcy. ; Arthonuiy Ach. ; Mdaspilra^ Nyl. ; Lcca/iactis, 
Ksiiiw. ; iSchizograj^hay Nyl. ; GbjphiSy Ach, ; CMod^othy Ach. 

Scries Y1 . — PyrcnotMy Nyl. 

Th:illiis peltate, or einhtaceous, or hyponliheodal, or evanescent. 
Apothoeia nueleifonn, with an a]>ieal ostiole. 

Trihe * 25 . Ptnrnocarpeiy Xyl. Thalhis various, often macular or 
obsolete ; pinidial systiun consistiii^ot'«]ioni<lia(rarelyehrYso^()iiiiliii), 
soinetiiiies of enniniia. Apothoi ia pyreiioileiiie, often without para- 
physes. Sperniogoucs with simple sterigmala or arthrohterii^tiiata. 

Genera : f ’oruy Fr. ; Pivltoin ntay N. ab Fs. ; Xornm mlituty 
Nyl.; piultK'itrpoUy lioilw. ; Vt I'rucni'iiuiy Nyl.; Wrnicttrhiy 
iVrs. ; Thdrtuil'f, Nyl. ; 77o7op.v/.v, Nyl. ; (ibrinuui, Wallr. ; 
Striguliiy Fr. ; Pnrtrfldi inny N\l. ; McUinotbrcny I'Ve; Trype^ 
thdiuniy Arb. ; Astrn'hdiiiuiy Em-Uw. 

Series V 1 1 . — Peri < i iodr N yl. 

Tliallus tliin, often waiitin Ap(>tli(M'ia pcridiciiic, without any 
ostiole. 

Tribe ‘26. P>'rl>i> /, Xyl. — Thallus thin, inaeiilar, r none proper. 
A]>ol heei i » oiisistiug of a peiiilium. perinogones (wl re seen) w ith 
simph* steri^rmata. 

Gthier.i : Th^ Ioeurpon, Nyl.; Theioencaift, Nyl. Einh>eaccy.^, 
Nyl. ; Mycoporuniy Flot. 

Family IV. — Myriaugntceiy Nyl. 

Thallus iinstratifietl, entirely ami eijually lelluhj Fructifica- 
tion not •li.'.i iete. 

Trihe 1. MyritiiJ'ih iy Xyl. — 'fhallns no«lnloso-piilviu-Uo. Apo- 
theeia sublet anorine. Spennogones nnknow’n. 

Genus: ^fyr'ut nglu tHy Mnt. am^ In rk. 

In the Nyl'iinleii'in 'iit, inovt *if tlu^e tubes nnd penersi arc t 

int i suhtiiiies .iiul s!»l< nn ,, the ICMr hu-m fmthcr »ulKli\uU*il 
icctluiis acconlitu; to the alllinr s of the dilten iit '.i.ciies. 

Ifdliifilf't and Disti'ihvtiiH nf Llrhi-na, 

These two subjects nro intimately rcliitod and present 
many intcre.-^ting feature.s wliicli here we can only very 
generally notice without entering into details. 

1. IftihitiiiA of Llrhrnu, — Tlii'se are extremely varied, and 
comprehend a great number of very diifcu'eijt .sukstrata. 
Chiefly, liowev^T, they are the bark of trce.s, rocks, the 
ground, mosses, ami, larely, iieronnitd leave.s, {a) With 
respect to ^‘orllmle lichrii'^, some prefer tlie rugged bark of 
old tree.s (o/., PurnKH'ty Stirffi) and otlier.s the 

sniootli bark of young trctM and shrubs k.y., Graphidii. 
and some Lo idr.ry Mtiuy arc found principally in large 
forests (c.y., r.sinfty A/> ' fnri't jffh'ffit) ; while a few occur 
more es[)Cfially on trees by roadsides* Phyrrla 

puridiya and Ph, /tulo ruU ntif). In connexion with curti- 
colc lichens may be menfioned tho.se //V/ m/VvVc species wliich 
grow on decayed or decaying wot)d tjf trees and on old 
paks (c.;/., f './///•// /, various AtcoA.w', Xf/lof/ntjiltu). (h) A.s 
to lirlu iH, wliich occur on rocks and stones, they 

may be divided into two secLions, viz., ndrirolr and oilri- 
fmfuiK. 'fu the fi>rmer bedong .<ucli as are found on 
cah.areoiis and cretaccMfUs rocks, and llio mortar c»f walls 
ndritrc^iy Ijridt'ti ctlrlrorn^ and several 
JV/v//''//'/'// ), while all other .^axifole lichens may ho 
regard.' I a.s b baiLiing to the latter, whatever may be tho 
miiierah>gi( d ch'iruter of tho .siib.stnituiii. It is ro 
wortliy of lailico that the apothecia of several calcicolo 
licliens L>'ffnorfi Pm .>7//, Lfridea calrivora) have 

.the power (tliiougli the carhoiiic acid received from tho 
atmosphere) of f<»rrniiig minute favcoli in the rock, in 
which they an: p.ulijlly buried, (c) With respect to 
(ern\’ole specie.', s«;!iie [nefer peaty soil («.//., Clathmut^ 
Jjtriflt'ih dernitrtniA)^ (ttliers calcareous soil Lecanora 

etaASftj Lecidm drrfiniA)^ <Aher.s argillaceous soil or 
hardened mud CuPeiwi Ihnosum, Pellidea venosa); 

whilt^ m^iiy may be fouud growing on all kinds of soil, 


from the sands of the &j^l)iore to the graniUo del;^tit[ of . - 
lofty moUntmhfly Witli the eibb^tioh of course of cpltivatK^ 
ground^ there being no agrarian lichens, (d) Mumeoii 
lichens again are such as are most frequently met with ou'^ 
decayed mosses and jungermannias, whether on the ground; . 
trees, or rocks Lepiogium mmdeday Gomphillua v' 
calinoides), (e) The epiphyllom species are very peculiar 
as occurring upon perennial leaves' of certain trees and 
shrubs, whoso vitality is not .at afl affected by their 
presence as it is by that of fungi, la so far, however, as • 
is known, they are very limited in number (c.y,, Leciiea , 
PoutelUciy Strignla), With the exceptions of these lost, it v,' 
is to bo observed that all tho rest knay, under different , 
conditions of locality and climate, be found growing for 
the most part indiscriminately on the substrata mentioned^ ^ ^ 
a normally saxicolc species becoming corticole, a terricole'' ' 
one becoming muscicelo, and vice versa. Amongst other 
in.stanccs of this that ntight be adduced, tho case of Lecidea 
yuujraphioty a peculiarly saxicolo species, growing on the 
stems of lihododntdroii in the Tyrolese Alps, and that of ' 
Leeidea ivni/osa^ a like peculiarly saxicolo species, growing , 
on the bark of trees in Germany, arc especially striking. 
Sometimes also various lichens occur abnormally in such 
unexpected habitats as dried dung of sheep, bleached 
bones of reindeer and whales, old leather, iron, and glass, 
in districts where the s[)ecics are abundant. Consequently . 
it is apparent that in many cases lichens arc quite in- 
dillercnt to the sub.-^trata on which they occur, whence wo 
infer tliat tho preference of several for certain substrata 
depends upon tlm temperature of tho locality or that of 
the special habitat. Thus in tho case of saxicolo lichens 
tho mineralogical character of the rock has of itself little 
or no intluence upon lichen growth, which is iniluenced 
more espoi'ially and directly by their physical properties, 
such as their aptitude for imbibing and retaining heat and 
moisture. As a rule lichens have a propensity for open 
ex[)oscd habitats, though some are found only or chiefly in ^ ' ■ 
shady situations ; while, ns already observed, scarcely any 
occur where tho atmosphern is inipregnatrd with smoke. 
Many spccii^s also prefer growing in moist places bjl'! ’ 
streams, lakc.'^, ami the sea, though very few are normally, ' 
and probably none ciitrely, nqmticy being always at 
certain sca.son.s exposed for^/iger or shorter period to the 
atmospheit'. (c.y., PidifiKt, Hrpioyium rimlare^ Endocarpon 
jlurlfttilry Vcrriicftrlit manra). Some species are entirely 
parasitical on other lichens (c.f/., various Lecidess and 
Pyrniurnrjn i)y and may bo peculiar to one (c.^,, Leddcu . 
rltfUimrla) or comnioii to several species J^dbro* '' 
tkfdiits jnirindiantm). A fow, generally known as eriraiU 
species, havo been met with growing unattached to any^‘ 
substratum (c.r/., Pnrmelia yrvolata^ var. fioncentricaf Ltcdff^' 
nora erndnifn)) but it seems somewhat . doubtful if these 
arc really free ah initio {vide Crombie in Joum, JJat, 
1872, p. 300). It is to tho different characters of the 
stations tliey occupy with respect to exposure, iidoisture, 
Ac., that tho variability observed in many types of lichens 
is to bo attributed. Tho fact also ihat in numerous 
instancies tliey are so indifferent to the nature of their 
liabitats clearly shows that they do noki^ all depend upon 
! the substratum for their nourishment. 

2. Disfrihnlioti of LUhem , — ^From wiwt has npw been 
said it will readily be inferred thai!;^ike distribution of 
lichens over the surface of the glo^ pot only 

by the presence of suitable substratq^bu^ also and more 
especially by atmospherical and conditions. At 

tlio same time it may safe^ that their geo- 
graphical range is mbre thf^ W 

class of plants, occurring' in the cblaest and 
warmest regions— -on. the ehbrOs of the fkalseocrystio 
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be greM^t meuntain elevations yet attained by matip on 
iirojeeting rocks even far above the snow-line ijediea 
mgrcf^a)^ wher^ as in many other situations, fungus- 
aycelihm and gonidioid algal are unknown. Our know- 
edge of the distribution of lichens in various countries, 
ike that of other plants, is derived from general and local 
loias, from special works on lichenology, frmn the obsorva- 
ipns of scientific travellers and the collections made by 
hem in- distant parti of' the world. Most of these, 
lowever, of an earlier date, are to bo used with great 
aution, as the species recorded were, in the absence of 
aicroBCopical examination, not Rufiiciontly rliscriinitmtcd, 
.nd in many cases are prima fane entiroly erroneous. 
Amongst botanical travellers whoso contributions are most 
rustworthy may be mentioned pro eminently Sir Joseph 
Hooker, whoso remarks on this .subject in hi.s Flora, 
intarctica and in various pa[»ers in^7Vf//^s*. Linn, Son, vol. 
civ., &c,, are most valuable luH .suggt‘htivo. Again, in 
)uroly lichenological works, the giuieral prii»jL*ipl(js regulating 
ichen distribution (with gtatLsticai tables) are admirably 
expounded by Nylander in ilic iutroduetinn to hia Sf/nojfsis 
Metlfjddijca Luhenum, while the only cornjdetc reconl of the 
listribution of species is that ''iveii by the .same Author in 
Enwnh^atiorb ghih'ale <fes Lirhmn Since the date !)f 
rhis latter work (1858) onr knowhslge of tlie range of 
icheus, both European and exotic, has been greatly 
extended, apart from the dLscovery of numerous species 
)reviously unknown. No special trcaiij^e, however, on the 
lubject has been published, though there is now ample 
uaterial, very much scattered no doubt, available for the 
3ttrpose. It may, however, bo observed tliat of the four 
boUsand species (exclusive of mmieious varieties and 
brms) which have been described, tlio goograpbical dis 
tribntion is known almost as well as that of pliancrogams 
and filices, as well, if not more .so than tliat of mosses and 
hepatics, and far better than that of al-ai and fungi. In 
arctic regions lichens form by far tlie largast portion of the 
;Vegetation, occurring everywhciH'. du tlic ground and on 
rocks, and fruiting n'ocly ; wliilc' tcrricole .species of 
Clddonia azai Sitreucaulon are seen in tlio greatest luxuri- 
a&ee and abundance spreading over e^'ten.sivo tracts almost 
to the entire oxclmsion of othfi* veget ition. The lichen 
flora of temperate regioniifi.^ ^ ‘ is essentially distinguished 
Jtom the preceding by the Inupiency of corticulc .spef-ios 
.belonging to iccanora, Lmdxa, and Gropfn'dn'. In inter 
tropical regions lichens attain their maximum development 
|)[a&d beauty) in the foliaccou.s Silrt^i and Fitnm'iia, uliilo 
)ibey are especially characterized by cpipbyllous species, as 
‘■tirfa, and by many peculiar cortic<)lc. Thdo/nnui, (ira- 
rfj and Pyrenocarpei. Some liclieu.s, r>;jiecially .sa.vicole 
^nes, seem to be cosmopolitan (r’.y., Lt^aaora anlfifsat, 
VUdonia pyxidata); and others, not .sliii-ily cosmopolitan, 
have been observed in regions widely apnrt. A consider 
able number of species, Eiiropoau and exotic, scorn to bo 
wiAmic, but further research will no doubt sliow that most 
of them occur in other climatal n gions .similar to tIio.se in 
which they have hitherto nloiio been dt'livtod. To give 
any detailed account, however, of tlm <listribution of the 
different genera (not to speak of that of individual species) 
of lichens would necessarily far exceed the. limits at our 
disposal Suffice it to say thut*botli in horizontal and 
vertical r^nge, they sufficiently corrcspoiul with the distri- 
^bution of phaneroj^^is in the several regi ms of vegetation 
which the sunnee of the globe has Ik'cm divided. TIio 
of lichens to phanorogams in difierent region.^ 
'increasi^ in a regular ratio from the equator to the pole.s, 
and frotn the l^e to the summit of lofty mountains, till 
at lettgtih- in more arctic and alt-alpino tracts lichens 
conatUutis elmost and sometiffios entirely the sole vegeta- 

(j.iio.) 


LICHFIELD, a city and municipal and parliamentary 
borough of Staffordshire, England, is situated in a pleasant 
and fertile valley, on a small tributary of the Trent, and on 
tho South Staffordshire* Railway, 16 miles north from 
Birniingliam. The toxMi is well built, and contains many 
handsniiiu hou.so.s. Of tlio old Norman cathedral there are 
now no remains. Tho pn.sent building is supposed to 
belnng ti) tlio end of tlio iL'tli or iMiginnirig of the IJlh 
century. It.s stylo is Kurly l*!n;.dish aiqiroaching to Deco- 
rated, and it po.s.'cssi's an inipnsi>i^ ceiitial tower 285 foot 
in bright, with two wi.sterii .‘j)ires IS5 feet. Tho tran- 
se[»ts, which conlaiii .sonn; pmtioiis of Xonnau architccluro, 
aro ricbls ornamentitl, and mbirued with windows of 
beaut it ul tracery. 'rinMotal leni^Mi of tiie building from 
east to is 402 feet. The d,im«iL;e wliiili it .suffered 
during llui civil wars vva-". lep.iini] by r.i.sliNp ll.aekett in 
1G71, and at present (18S2) it i, nndeigoing e.xten.sivo 
re.st orations. A new buildii'g for tin; King I'dwaid’s 
grammar .M lino] was erect* il in ]S.V). In tlie in-irket place 
is a statue of Dr" Jolm.Mjn, iacing the, luai-^o wlmrc he was 
born. A guild-hall, a maibel-liall, a e..in ev* hange, and a 
public libraiy and mn-onm are tlio ]»;ini'ip.tl buihlings of 
a secular eharaeter. 'rin ro are .'CveiMl rliai it. d.)le institu- 
tions. T ]h 3 industries ol tin*, town inr-liiile, blowing and 
maeli building ; and in the neiglibonrhoiMl tin n*. an* large 
mir.seric.s and inaiket ganlens. The. mi:iii.‘i[».il aiid pailia 
mciitary bmouLdi'* have the .siime arv.i (.'.Ulb in-n - ) ; tbo 
population in 1S71 wa^. 7.*>t7, .md in Is.Sl Sibln. 

l.iihfirM is .*>|M It b\ r.uh* bit ’ li' 1 1, th ■ :'I ’4 -'lipn-.fil to 

me.m ‘‘I’i'l'l ol tl.*‘ !i tii .i t.i - '. »<• •.,!.• !i n..-K plict* 

iifur it of a 1 mijiuIm 1’ of t 111 i-i ll •.\..u,,nl. .m 

set* in tejn, St I 'liinl bt'iiig il^lii-. Inli-- i'i„iM.t Oil. tit 

v\;is |)H)!iiofctl ti> heal] ah li’n-l't.i'i n*, ’"it in ■' l’' j;i:n:ny v.’.is 

r« t'> I ’.iiili'i l»m \'. Ill t!-‘ •. (* •»! 1 •< v.i-. 1:.:iiv 

ft I 0 *1 to ( 111 .Iij.l t In ure, M I* "A \ *• Ii ll !t I n ii i t.) ( ’ii \ i iit ly, 
bnt ll \\ 1-5 h '-tnh-il 'I’lieti'Wn )• h ' >;i ,1 an Til!" ‘s to 

p;trli iim-'it '•iin '• l.“.or), ; t wl.iiii linn* il iNn h- 'v.-l .iihtrl-i of 
nicoi }nw,i!inii. Sinct* it lii-i htin’n 1 oiiK i-i." Mii-.lin. It 

vv.i. Mi.nlc .1 < it\ liv VAw ihl \ 1. IM 
.S eihe heturii oil l.u t.!i' 1-1 ii\ .1 n l.^ifir 1*1.;, .u 1 H lui ml 
am I In-toiie- o| tli > i iLln ili il bv I'l ilhiii ( . in 1 m -m* .J '"rit'l. 

binrrKNIlKlUJ, formerly a .sin all ( !i im.m [nincipality 
on the West i»:ink of tho llliino, ombia'il b;. i];e Xalio, the 
lilies, and tlie (ll.m, now forms tie’ tii’i l" ot St Weiidcl in 
the government, di^liiet of Trevi-, Rboiii b Tho 

piiiicipaiity was enn.'-trnctr'd of [. if- <»f the. i»!d eltctorato 
of 'rreve-^, Pfalz /w v iluiu ken, and t-^.ilm, and la\ between 
Rbcni-b Ruvari.i. and tho ohl Prim-aiin piovinec of the 
Rhine. ( biudnally called tlic lonl-bip nf P.mml-dder, it 
owed the naiiio of Liclitcnbi'rg and its elev.Jion to a 
prim ip.ility to I'hne.^t, duke of C''>b!irg, to whom it 
w.is pre^iMiled b\ I Vii.'-.'-ix in IS!.") in aeeord.iin o with 
terms a^recil upon :il tlie congre . -U' Vinina. The duke, 
hoWfVer, nstored it to Piv.- i.i in I"'.’’!, in retnin for an 
annu.d pfii.Mnn nf .llMJ.Oni) .-Veiling. Tho aiea is 210 
.sqiiaio miles, ami tho popula.tii ii Ib.tHlO. 

L I ( '1 1 T I-: .\* ] 1 1-: 1 1 ( . I o i;o ( n !: ! M I « ! ( i ( 1 7 1 1 1 71)9), phy- 
sii-i.'^t. ami s’lliiieal wiilei, w .i- b"i ii ai ( Iberr.im^tadt, near 
Dann^tmli, .hiiy 1, 1711. In ITil.d l:e, entered Ib'dtingcn 
uiiivei.-ily, whrie in 177(1, al’i* r sjumding sexeral v'ars in 
KiiL^hnnl, he bee-ono i xti lenlinary piofcsM»r ol j'bv.-ie.s, 
ami live }eai-'. liter orliii.iiy piofi.^^-m. 'Ibi^ [.c.t lie 
coni iniied b) hold till lii - di.illi, h\liiuary *Jb 179'J As 
a {>Ii)siei.’l le‘ ii Uii known for bis invi •'{igaiioiis in 
cleeliieilv, iiioiv e^'pceially as to tlie s«.-i.dleil Ijilileii- 
berg lljiiii's i.sec vol \iii. ]). 6(D. vvliM: sir- fully 
de^eribrl in two memoir- I>r inn'o ' ■ ; '.*// ac 

nn>(nii hirtsfii/an.li ((Ibtr 1778 79). 

Ife ^^nl many excellent eontribiitiom' to Im* (bittingen 
7b.s-.7c /o(.h'r 'hh c from 1778 onward.'*, and to tl- b ‘<.fininWlte 
Jifxjaa in (Ar LiUralur und wl'- ’' lie edited 

fur threo years (1780-82) along with ,1. A. Forslea 
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Hia various scientific writings occupy the latter part of his 
VennUekte Schriftm^ edited by Kriess (9 vols., Gottingen, 
1800-5; new edition, 6 vols., Gotha, 1844-46). The 
earlier volumes of these collected writings contain his 
^ satirical and humorous productions. His keen satire in- 
volved him in many a literary controversy with well-known 
contemporaries, such as Lavater, whose science of physio- 
gnomy ho wittily ridiculed, and Voss, whose views on Greek 
pronunciation called forth a powerful satire IJehr die 
Pnmuitriftflf/n tier ISrhupae des afim GrierhridandeR (1782). 
Notes of his lectures on natural philosophy, astronomy, 
and physical geography wore published by Gainauf 
(Vienna, 1808 -12, 1813, 1819); and more recently some 
of his brilliant sayings have been collected by Oriselxich in 
one volume, Lichtfnhn'ifu Gedmilni tnid Maximtu: Litid- 
Strahhn ana selnni Wtrkm (Leipsic, 1871). 

LICINIUS. Publius Flavius (Talerius Valerius Idci- 
nianus Licinius, Eoman emperor, of Dacian peasant origin, 
was born probably about 250 a.d., and was elevated 
after the death of Severus to the rank of Augustus by 
Galerius, his former friend and companion in arms, on 
November 11,307, receiving as his immediate command 
the provinces of lllyricuin. On the death of Galerius in 
May 311, he shared the entire empire with Maximin, the 
Hellespont and the 1'hracian Tlosphorus being their mutual 
boundary. In March 313 he entered into alliance with 
Constantine at Milan, and in the following month inflicted 
a decisive defeat on Maximin at Henielea, with the result 
of establishing himself as master of the East, while Con- 
stantine (now Lis brother-in-law) was supremo in the West. 
In the following year his jealco.sy led him to encourage a 
treasonable entcrpris{3 on the part of Passianus against 
Constantine. AVhen liis perfidy beciimo known a civil w’ar 
ensued, in which he was twice severely defeated— first 
near Cibalis in Pannonia (October 8, 314), and next in the 
plain of Mardia in Thrace ; the outward reconciliation, 
which was effected in the following December, left Licinius 
in possession of Thrace, Asia Elinor, Syria, and Egypt, 
but added inimerous pnninccs to the Western empire. 
In 323 Constantine, tem[>tcd by the “ advanced age and 
unpopular vices*’ of his colleague, anew <lcclarcd war 
again.st him, and, having defeated his army at Adrianople 
(July 3, 323), succectled in shutting him up within the 
wall.s of Byzantium. The <lefeat of the superior fleet of 
Licinius by Crispus, Constantine’s eldest son, eompelled 
his withdrawal to Bitbynia, where a last stand was made ; 
the battle of Chrysopolis (September 18) finally issued in 
his submission and death. 

LIEBEIi. FKAxns (1800-1872), a distinguished 
publicist and writer on peditical science, was by birth a 
German, by adoption a citizen of the United States. Ho 
w'as the son of Fretlerick William Lieber, and was born at 
Berlin, March 18, 1800. Upon the return of Napolecui 
Bonaparte from Elba, young Lieber, then only fifteen 
years of age, volunteered as a soldier, and served with his 
two brothers under Marshal Bliicher in the campaign of 
1815. He fought at Ligny, Waterloo, and Namur. Tn 
the last-namr d battle he wais twdee seA'orcly and dangerously 
wounded. At tlie close of the war lie returned to his 
studies, and joined the Berlin gymnasium under Dr Jahn. 
Shortly afterwards lie was arrested and throwm into prison 
for his political sentiments, the chief evidence against him 
being several songM of liberty which he bad written. 
After several months’ confinement he was discharged without 
atrial, but infornud that lie w’ould not be permitted to 
pursue his studies at the J^ni.ssian universities. He 
accordingly w'cnt to .Icnri, where he took his degrees in 
1820, subsequently cunt inning his studies at Halle and 
Dresden.' When the Greek revolution broke out, young 
Lieber instantly resolved to take part in the struggle for 


Grecian independence. He made his way with great 
difficulty to Marseilles, travelling much of the way on foot, 
and thence embarked for Greece. His experiences there 
are recorded in his Journal in Greece^ published at Leipsio 
in 1823, and at Amsterdam in the same year under the 
title of The German Anacharde, Ilcturning from Greece 
after the failure of the struggle, he landed at Ancona, 
and proceeded to Rome. There ho*made the acquaintance 
of Niebuhr, then Prussian ambassador to Rome, who took 
great interest in him and employed him os tutor to his 
son. He lived a year in- the family of the historian, a 
period of his history which he afterwards embalmed in his 
Jietnimarences of Niehvhr^ first published in America, and 
afterw^ards in England. Returning from Rome to Berlin 
in 1823, he was soon again arrested by the Prussian 
authorities on the old charges of enmity to the Govern- 
ment and advocating republican opinions, and was 
imprisoned in the ba.4tile of Koepnik, but was released 
after some months’ confinement through the influence of 
Niebuhr. In f825 abandoned his country, and after 
spending a year in London went to the United States 
(1827), and as soon as possible was naturalized as a citizen 
of that country. Lieber took up his residence at Boston, 
and w^as occupied for five years in his laborious work The 
Pneyehpnrdia Ameriemm (13 vols.). Tn 1832 ho removed 
to New York, where he published a trauslation of De 
Beaumont and Do Tocquevillc’s '^'ork on the penitentiary 
system, w ith many notes. Tn 1833 he went to Philadelphia 
to prepare a plan of education for Girard College, then 
newly founded. While there he published Letters to a 
Genllemmi in Germany awA. a supplement to Encyclo- 
p.rtfia. In 1835 he was appointed professor of history and 
political economy in South Carolina College at Columbia, 
S.C., where ho remained more than twenty years, and 
during this period wrote and published the three great 
works upon which his fame as a writer chiefly rests-— the 
Manval of Political Ethics (1838), Legal and Political 
Hermeneutics (1839), and Civil Liberty and Self Governr 
meat (1853).^ 

In 1850 Lieber resigned the professorship in South 
Carolinji College, and was immedialely elected to a similar 
profe.ssorship in Columbia College, New York, and to the 
chair of political science kw school of the same 

institution. He coiitinuod in the discharge of the duties 
of these positions until his death, which occurred October 
2, 1872. During the great war for the preservation of 
the Union from 1801 to 1805, Lieber rendered services 
of great value to the (jlovcrnment of his adopted country, 
and was frcciuently consulted by the 'secretary of war. 
Ho w^as one of the first to point out by hia pen the madness 
of secession, and w’as ever active in supporting the Govern- 
ment and upholding the Union. Ho prepared, upon the 
requisition of the president, the Code of War for the 
Government tf the Armies of the United States in the Fields 
which was adopted and promulgated by the Government 
in General Orders No. 100 of the war department. This 
code has been characterized by many European publicists 
as a masterpiece, and it suggested to Bluntschli bis 
codification of ♦.he law of nations, as may be seen in the 
preface to his Droit Diternational CodifiL During this 
period also Lieber wrote Jiis Guerilla Parties wiih Ref^enee 
to the Lavfs and Usages of War^ a valuable contribution to 
the law of war. At the time of his death he was by 
appointment of the Government of the United States the 
umi)iro of the commission for the adjudication of Mexican 
claims. The political writings of Francis Lieber are held 
in great estimation by all publicists. Sir Edward S. 


1 New editions of these works and of his xnisceUaaeoas wrlttags 
have been published recently at Philadelphia, 
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Creany, in hia First Platform of Intmuational Law^ allud- 
ing to Ilia deaths has juatly said of him, “ America and the 
civilized world in general have lately had to deplore in 
his death the loss of one whom the French jurist M. 
Laboulayebas truly styled ‘utie des figures les plusuriginales 
parmi les jurisconsultes de iiotre temps/ ” 

Besides the works already men tioiiod, Liebcrpublisitod at vaiious 
times many smaller works uijd pamphlets uii dillerent subjects, all 
of which attiiicted public 'attention, such tus The OrUjin and De- 
wl(yprMni of the Firai CvnsLiiiC^'nta of VirUization^ Qriftt EvenLs 
Described by Greed Historians, Essays on Proficrfy and Lalumr, The 
Laws of Property, Penal Laws and the Pauteidianj System, PrUion 
Discipline, The Relation between Eduadion and Crime, T/m Pardon- 
iny Power, Tlw Character of the GeyUlt'nirin, Internntinna/ Copyright, 
Lavra Bridgman's Vocal Sounds, On Angliran mid Callican Liberty, 
The Post Office and Postal Reforms, Indrpnu/rnee if the Judiciary, 
Hcdiotuilism, Rise of Gut Constitution (an iiniinishcd work), and 
many minor tracts and publications. TIu.se works are all written 
with as niucli ease and i»urity of idiom as if J!ii;;li.sh had l)ccii liis 
native tongue, a fact not more remarkablr, tlmii lljat h«, a (jeiiiiaii, 
should have become the givat Auirri- 'ui leuchcr of tho ])liilosopliy 
of Angli(»in t>ulitical science. (M. R. T. ) 

LIEBIG, Justus (1803-1 «73), vrs burn at Darmstadt 
in 1803. His father carried on business as a drysalter and 
dealer in dye-stuffs, and made various ix[»criiiieiits with a view 
to improved methods of preparing and purifying his wares. 
These led the son to take an interesi in chemistry, and to 
seek for knowledge in the chemical books and periodicals in 
the grand-ducal library, whicli is rich in scientific works. 
At home he employed hik time in repeating, as far as t*lie 
means at his command admitted, the experiments he found 
described in books, and thus while btill a boy attained a 
theoretical and practical knowledge of chemistry compar- 
able with that of many full-grown [)rofcssuia of the Bcience. 
He determined to bo a chemist, to devote his life to the 
pursuit of science. Tho only kind ot chemist available fur 
teaching purposes W’as tho chemist and druggist, ami lUKiord- 
ingly Liebig, at tho age of fifteen, entered the shop of 
au apothecary at Heppenheim near Darmstadt to study 
chemistry. He soon found out how great is the dillcrence 
between practical pharmacy and scientific chemistry, and 
returned to Darmstadt, ^‘.fter ten months, to look for aiu»tlu r 
and more likely way of attaining his object. After soim*. 
months spent in study at home he entered the university of 
Bonn, which he soon left for Erlangen. Therii he attended 
the lectures of Kastne** chom try, and, besides the study 
of allied sciences, devoted soi.ie time to make up for tlie 
almost total neglect of school work caused by his early love 
of chemistry. He was much inlluenciid by the metaphysical 
speculations of Schelling, and in after life referred to this 
influence as injurious to him as a seicntifhi iiivebtigatf>r. 
In those days there were no laboratories accessible to 
ordinary students, and Liebig had to content himself with 
what the university could give him in the lecture-ri»om and 
in the library. Both at Bonn and at Eilangen he formed 
a students’ chemical and physical soLiety for the discussion 
of new discoveries and speculations as these appeared in 
scientific books or periodicals, fii he left Erlangen 

with the degree of Ph.D. By means of the liberality of 
Louis I., grand-duke of Hesse Darmstadt, Eiebig was 
enabled to continue his chemical sliulies in l^‘l^is. There 
ho made tho acquaintance of liuiige, Mitschcrlich, ami 
Gustav Rose. He attended the lectures of (Jay-Lussae, 
Thenard, and Dulong, and, while (yrryiug on the investiga- 
tion into the composition and properties t)f the fulminates 
arbich he had already partly published, lu' attempted, as 
at Erlangen, to work up his neglected school studies. Tho 
results of his work on the fulminates wero communicated 
to tho Academy of Sciences, and attracted tho favourable 
attention of Humboldt, who was at that time in Paris. 
Humboldt introduced Liebig to Oay-Luasac, who adraitteil 
bun into his private laboratory as a pupil. Here he bad 
opportunities of learning all the mysteries of the art from 
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one of tho most skilful and ingenious of experimenters. It 
was on tho advice of Humboldt that Liebig determined to 
become a teacher of chemistry, but diiliculties stood in his 
way. As a native of He.s.<e-Darmstadt, he ought, according 
to the academical rules of tho time, to have studied and 
gnuluated at the university of Giessen, and Humboldt had 
to use Ills influence to induce the authorities to forgive his 
having attended tho foreign university of Erlangen. After 
exaniiiiation iii.s balaiigeii dLgr(?i». was recognized, and in 
18-4, ill his twx‘rity-Hr-t year, he was appointed extra- 
ordinary pn (lessor of cjicmi^try in the university of Giessen. 
Two yi*;irs later he was pinniotcd tn the post of ordinary 
professor, whicli ho held for twenty- five; years, notwith- 
standing the moht tempting ull'crs from other univei-sities. 
It was licre, in tlio small town and small university of 
Giessen, th.it by far the most of Lieblg^s work w^as done. 
He began by renu dying tlie i vil which as a student he hod 
himself ielt. He induced the Daimstadt ( iovernmcnt to 
build a chemical laboratoiy in which any student of tho 
universily might obtain a thorough practical tiaining. It 
is dillicult lor us, who live in a time when nearly every 
university and many scluiols posse.-s will-.irrangcd and 
often w'ell endowe d lul>or.itories, to understand I low^ great 
a revolution was made in the practical teaching of physical 
science by tlie foiindatum of ilni Giessen laboratory. Wo 
can foim some idea of it by reading Ln hig's articles on the 
coiiditioii'of chemistry ill Austria and Pius>ia, in which ho 
goes over in detail the means of teaching allorded in the 
various universities of those great countries. He tells us 
tliat in 1838 two young Prussians came to Giessen to study 
chemistry, unable to obtain entrance to a laburat<»i} in their 
own country, but were ordered back again l>y the Prussian 
Government. Fortunately utlicr Goveinniiiits were less 
strict, or other students were less obeilicnt, and crowds of 
young meai anxious to study chemistry came to Giessen, 
and carried Lome tlic light there aciiuired. Partly by 
Idebig’s urg( lit aj»peals to the interests ami to the shame 
of file gieat (Jerman states, partly by the iiilUieme ol his 
pupils, a great ri'form wasetrectod, and Geniian iiiii\u'sitios 
HOW' vii? with one anotlier in ofleringot'tuMlmiities of practi- 
cal instruction in I'licmistiy and the her physical sciences. 

The amount ami the im[H)rtance of the labm.itoiy work 
d((Tie by I.iebig in (Jiessen were \eiy gnat. Without con- 
sidiring liere the woik done by his students under his 
direction, (4’ which no doubt a very largt' [lai t w as conceived 
by him, ami in the execution of which he cniistuntly conlri- 
biit‘'tl Ids assistance mid advice, we shall louk only at w^hat 
ii})[»ears iiudiT his own name. Dining the twenty six years 
he spent at Gic'^sen as oidinury [dofe'^'-or, lie contributed 
to scieiitilic jonriMls more than two liumlred pa[»ers, about 
twenty of which wero records of joint work, chiefly with 
Wnhlcr. During the same tiiiie he puhlishoil Ids works on 
organic analysis, oiganic clnmiistry, clieinistry applied to 
physiology and agvieiiltiire, his f jitters, and many 

smaller tie.itises. From he was jtiint editor of tho 

Atiihilrii ih r from IS.37 of tlu^ Htnuhrin ter- 

bifi'h (hrni.ifjt uuJ u'tUhJti n < 7/< //i/e, and from 1847 
to l.V)!) of the ,/t//o t'sh^ / h'ht J, r < ht mtc. These statements 
give s»»im; idea of the amount of his w’ork ; of its imi*m't- 
ance ami i»f its ellVct on the history of sciciu'e we .shall 
speak later. 

In 18 Id ho w.is raised to the hereditary rank of baron 
under the title of Freiherr von Liebig. In iSd*/ ho 
accepted the invitation of the Biivarian Government t(» the 
ordinary professi>rship of rhemi.stry in the univcisity of 
Mnnicli. This uiUco he held till his death in IS73. 

In juivate life Idebig w*as hospitablt\ coiirteou.s, and 
kindly. Ibuiourod by all the great scieiititic .soJeties of 
the W’orltl, and reganleil by almost every one as the great 
authority in chemistry, ho assumed no ah.> 4’ superiority, 
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ft&d Uved tho simple and qniet life of a German professor. lubjeete of Us nseainlies during Us whole life. of 

Liebig's influence on the hieliurjr of diemistry in^ ^ oon- oigimid dhemis^ he i^e many important discoTeiriea, of which. : 
s ddered xiuder five heads ( 1 ) the effect of the opening limits of this artiolo do not allow a detailed acconnt j we can 

induce otiicr universities to follow this example 5 ( 2 ) the of those investigations ho discbvwod the prooiso nature of the 

* ” :r j. p i ij.. 


im])r(ivenioiits introduced by him in methods of investigation ohemical changes which occur in the manufacturo of bromide o( 
and in apparatus : (. 1 ) the discovery of new facts : ( 4 ) the }“ 1 ®®! emuoined the aotim of chlorine upon alcohol,; 

to pliysiology, agriculture, and tlio arts. vlii. li wc shall refer immcdiatels, In 183S Wohler and liehig 


Wi' have iihvady spoken of the fust. Unih'i' the second head liy 
fur thumost iniiKUtiiiit intnulucrd hy Lioliig wiis liiw iin lluid 

of orgsiiiiii iuialysis. (>i‘^:n»ic sul»r,l;in(.'Ls \vt«ri* aiiiilysi'd, ainl 

witli jM-iMirtii y, lu'fon' .'-in’li jnialyscM ciuiM ]it> r.inii'il 

out only b\ lii;jjlily .sbillfd i ln. iui'^ls, :m»l involvcil 'jivsit lalHiuraml tlio 
Uso of ounibrnus trains, Tdit'l>ij;’.'4 iiu'thrHl of ori^aiin' 
wliich was puMi.slo'tl ill all ils (lt‘tails in ISO], nml uliicl’i (uitli 
ini|»t»rtiiiit, but sfi-oii'l.iry iinj)io\i'iii( iits) is tli.it still iiscil, lumlt* it 
i*a.sy foi any ailvjim-t*il .^tuib iit to niakt* a fairly aci-iuaU' ami voiy 
U.sffiil :ui.il\sis (if an oi^.iiiii* suli'-t.im'i*. Aiialv.sis is to tin*, 
cluiiiisl ub.it astioiioini* .il im tliods for tb-1t‘rniiiiiiig loiiidluib s nml 
lalitmb's arc to tin* i-xpltufr. 'Willituil it maiiy iti- 

tfiv.sting aii'l imi-ful dis..o\rnc.s mav bo iiuulo, but it is ouIn 
coinpb tt' ami ai'cunti' aii.il^s.N Jiiv uimb* of all tlm m‘\v siib'.lam-fs 
produffd ill till* coiirsi* of a n'-»»-arfh that the rf.si‘ai»*li beioim‘.s 
fully available to otln-r i\)iloiirs. If Lit*bii( li.ad (‘oiitribiittMl 
Tiothiii^ to ov^Miiic flit'iiiistry l»Mt, Ids lufthod (»f anal} sis, Ito would 
still b.i's't* bo. 11 in a |>rift.Ltly trin* st ii.st* tin* found* r of imHh rii 
or*ianic ehi'ini.stry. !Many olluT iinprovoimMits (d ajip.iratus an* 
due to liiMi ; w*Mi*’v'd only ni*'ntioii tin* simphi fonn of * omb nscr 
Ciilltnl by his uiim*, ami ooiislantly usod by ovoiy cluuimt, ainl 
tho easy ami a* omal** ui'dlwnl tor *l»'torminin!^ Iho ijiiaiit'ity of unai 
in '.h s*»lution, whudi w.is tiu* lir.st hti*]i towanls intrtuliuiii,^ i‘H*' i-d‘ 
chfuiical imdlioils into praotii'.il nuMlicino. Tliis i-i also ibo 

S lmo to r»‘t''‘r !*> his aiial^scs *»f 111** natnrd nld ddids, an*l bis 
is'L'iU'cry *>f tin* iiictbod •d *Ii-t<'riiiiniTi^ tln-ir » *|uivah'iits by Iho 
0iMl\'isot’ tlu'ir rhli.itjpl ilinali's. •’ th** li.ird *M\f have to 
coiisidfi’ tlu- 11 * w i.ii'N liiM'iiv* :f*l by Lii’.i^f. Tli*' viiy pi« it 
ud*liU*Mi to ('Ur kn*»\\ h d;, 5 i* of *)i^k,Mnii' cliL'mi-ti y m.idf by Litbj^ 
uatunilly tho'Ws into tb** .'■li.adi* his coi'liilwitious t** inoi*--iiii<* 
clieinislry, but wv *»u>rlit to i«Mii<nibfr lii-. nnim-MUi aiialNsi", of 
mineral ami bis • ontiibuiion.*. t(» tin* <lilh*-ull *picslion of ‘Ik* 

accurat*' si-paialiou of. ob.ill .ml ni. k* 1, It i,-, 1 )*)\m v*r, in or^.iiii** 
ch**niistiv tlj-it Li-bi'fs i.'ii it *lis o\tii. u'*if lu oir. Th«*.s** <lis- 


potash. lu 1831 ho examined the aotioi^ of chlorine upon alcohol 
among other mibata-nces discovered cblorab and commenced the' 
series of invcsligatioiis into the derivatwes of alcohol and ether to * 
which wo shall refer immediately,, In 183i Wohler and Liebigs 
published the results of their joint research on the oil of bitter 
almonds nrid ils dorivativos. This resealh*h may lie said to stand at " 
1 he lieatl of modoni orgniiie clifeinistry. For elegance of method and 
for elejiniess of in.siglit it is unrivalled, and will always remain a f; 
iu*.h 1*1 of w I lilt su* 'll an investigation should ho. They showed in ■* 
the eh'iiresl manner that the compound C^HgO (hero and elsowhofo 
in this arti* lii we use the symbols now in common use, instead of 
thost‘ employed by the authors), to which they gavo the name of 
ben/oy], is thu eoiistant part, or radiciil, of a groat sorios of com- 
])oiiii*ls. 'file inip*irtiinee of this investigation* was generally rccog- 
ni/('*l. Berzelius luiih'd it as the advent of real daylight on tlio 
hiibjeet of oi^aiiic elicinist uy, and even suggested the names proin 
or oi thrill (iroui vpul ami Upepos) for the newly discovered radical. 

We now eome to the long controversy as to the constitution of 
ale*»hol ami ether, which engaged so much of Liebig’s time and 
energy. (lay-Lu.ssjie had shown in 1816 that alcohol and ether 
might, a.s far as tlu'ir eoniposition is concerned, be represented as 
oomptuiiuls of olefiant ga.s iiml water, and further that, if we repre- 
s**iit the quaiililies by v*)lume of gas or va|X)ur, ether contohis one 
voliiim*. of oli tiaiit g.is nml half a volume of water vapour, while 
al* *>hol eoiitain.s (Mpial voliiim's of the two. In 1828 bumaa and 
Boull.iy pulilisheil an elaborate moiri/iir on the preparations and 
].ibiKrties of the etber.s, in which they further developed the ideas 
sugge.ste*! by ( Jay-TiU.s.sue. They regarded olefiant gas os the mlieal 
of all tlie et lieriai c*)nipouml.s, as ammonia is of the oiumoiiiacal salts, 
ami fiuii'iibite*! them thus : — 
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coveiii.s are so inliui:i!' 1\ "Jinn t< d \\ itli bis ( li*‘mii al tli'’<.ri*‘s tint \V** given only a sain]>le *)f their tables, leaving out among 
wv inav im.'-r *'i'ii\< ni* ntlv <*'11 i*b r tlifiu iib-ng with lit** f*uiilli otb*'r.ss«*in** .substan***s in hlVieiiLV to the composition of which they . 
head, lii.s e*uitnl>iiti *n'. to ih>. il. V( jupm* nl of ilumuMl tlii**»rv. lia*! fall. n int*» eiior, eiior Mhieh Lieliij^ deter b'd and used as an 
The notion **r * on^w iiml i.i-in .il.-v I*, to b*j fouml in elieini.sti v as uiguimuit, v:ili*l eiiuiigh lln-ii n*» doubt, but of little interest now. 
far lauk at liM'.t .i^ ti- I'.i.u* *•! l.:!V*n^Ier. lj,iv*)isi**r sa\.^, “Sonuj In 1. Ta*‘big]uopi. s*-il a ipiiteiUiri'reut theory, one which stands 
experiiiu'iifN of my *i\\n an*! .-v'tiiic ina'l** by M. H.isviitratz Ii.ive to l)uma.-» ami I i*>ul lay's in tlie s.im'* relation which the ammonium ■ ' 
coiiviin.'iMl nm tlial in m /iily .all \«''M t.ibli' ;u id.s,‘sueh as llu ory li**l*U 1*» Ibo anim(*nia thi'Diy of the constitution of tlie 

tartaii*-, nx di-', titii.*, nidi*', ,i- • ! i*-, j.\ mt n t.ni**. ]>M**mu*'ie a*id.-<, iiniiiioniaeal salt.>. Jii.st a.s BerzrUuR regf.rded sal* 

Lavetbr tledi lu li.-.d hy-li-.u* n and l.ut unite*! s » a.s t*'» f*»riii anmioiii.i*', n*K as N Ibj, IK.'I, hnt iis Nll 4 ,(l, SO Liebig proposed , 

a sinje has*-, tliai. all lb*- - .n i*U *lill.r )j*.in on*.' amdlM-r by tin; ior miin.il ii- ether the lonuula CUJr„ Cl instead of C|H 4 ,llUl. Tl\Bi 
ditl»*rr*ne.* in j)iop'ii tion uftti - 1 \\o Mib.,t.m<-. s an<l tin; ibgrre-i of timIIv (aigeiit iirguineiit wliii'h he brought forward, the argument 
oxid.ition.” Tr i/< lius lulopt- d thi> \ i-w .iiel • xpr* -**1 it thu-, - Mlm h w»* can now Im- 1 a ppreeiute, is that, while alcohol contains 
*• We fuel the tlillei* n< *• befivnui oiganii' ;»n*i inerv.ini*' bo*li«*s to bo e«»iiibine*l wat**!’, ether doi-s not. Acr.ordingtoDumas nml Bonllov ^ 
th.it, wliil*3 in inorLMui*; nature all th.; *»\idi/<-.l Mib^l;mc* s Isavo a fd* (»ln»l ami ether uie Ijoth hydrates, but in Liebig’s view ether IS ' 
simp]*.' ra<li* il, all tiiL* oi -ani*' s'd^-fiiu * s li.iv*- * oni;**jinul railhaK. (<’Ji,v-P aiul uleohol (C.dig)._.(),lLO. If we wIsh to understend * 

Jii*r as amnioni.i is an .ilkali. u Jtli,a < nMipoimd i.nli* .*1, luit po— *•>',- thi.; aigninent wo must rei olloi-t that to the chemists of that time ‘ 

ing ii.vi rlu h-vs til" gMvat* an il'.;-;. with lli** iiiitj'ral .dkdi* *, oxhliz*'*! hylrog*-!! was water, ami. Liebig’s arjj^nnlllts aS< as sound 
whh’h h ' .e .sirji]i!i- ia*li* aN, m) v.*- fin<l tli" oi*-;it*-v! aii.ikigv bt-tu.'* ii m»\v as tli* y ^^^*r^• then, for the most recent viows reprasi'Tit alcohol 
th" Tiiiii! ;la!i<l thf *»ig.tnii'a.id^., s*i tint ilie 1 * lai i'.iis <»f ]»«)ta‘li an*! a.c.JI., <) If, ami this eiui tains oxidizoilhydrc^ii, or, US we mav 
.soda t'.. a iw, ox-ili* , r iiri'' ai-iiL are ih*' .sour a«, th* ir i*-lati*»ii > to .viy,*half .i iii»»l**eiil*.' of watei, and Liebig’S tests Jo iiot distixiguisn ' 
h lipk’i’ i", ui'ii-. yilu»^j'li'»ri*- a* iil.^.” 'I’Ih'.'i v i< ’.\ei*- publi-h«*l p!<*i«>riii*-'l Mat* r, Iml liy*lroge,n and oxygen coinbineil as they are in- 
ly b, , I ^17. In 1 ■'1.'^ tkiyLiis-.i'- hHl<li.* *.\* ri'l ••\aii*'g' n, .Mm h *lrl.at*' ami investigaliou followed, in tho course of 

arjd t! .t ti/is * *-niponn*! ot l arlKui and nitioip n u tin* wh a h the id, 1 1 ion.s of all tlio substances derived from alcohol were 

ra*l! di I.} p] - i - n Id aii l it') .sall.s, in tlie. saiiie .wii'jC »■> *hh*rim; Ihoioughly and pim-liesilly .studied in a fuller' and more careful 

i.* til*' r I " J . t iiyili*>' hl«*ii*’ Jici-l ami tin* ehloridis Ai:n»Iiehad i.'ianner than would have Ihjcii jiossiblc had there not been a 

in li-it' 1 . 1 !’ . i,r th*' eiiii'.litMtion of the amiiioin’ii .silts, Mhii-h llifueiical point to ilofoml anil to attack. The enormous num^r 
li'T/ :’!• 1 *,iii in *]i'rail, ae*'*jr*ling t*» \\hi* h thos** .silts (>t f.uM.s diwovered by Liebig put him ill a vexy favourable position 

coiitadi I l Mliil il, ainnioiiUinj. playing in tbein tbo as Uio a*lvoe.iio of liis theory. Chemists could not do without 

fif jii,! ■ .'I i:i t],< piii.idi s.dis. fin. illy, |).'ivy ‘'Ugg* stnl a know h-dg** ot theHi* facts, and they couldoiily get this knowleilge , 

in Tl..*t !li' a* ids uhi* li e*jrrespomi in fumtion to tlimugh Idi big’.s ]»apers, in which the facts “Werii expressed in the 

hydr tj*li!*iii‘' ' i i M f, mh'd :i'' llic tiiie aeid.s, ami pjoposi'*l laiigiMgc of his theory. . . ■ * ' 

to rf-pr*.-* n^ il* !•* . < . -.poiMi'U of hy*lioge!i with a nulieal. In is:jri liegrniult licf^n a setics of researches 

tSneh W"n- th". ki.-. , ,n 1 iln- th"ii»'Li*aI p*).siti*»ii of elienii.Hfi into th*- •■•niipoiimls derived from defiant gfiB, He shoU'ed that 
on thi.s ijii* .iti ui \\1. 1 1 1 1, . ani*- profewu* ; tin; date.s to whhh iiuiny of ihe,.so .suhstaiUtCS might 1)0 classified dUld the^ rclatiuus 

w*3 havo idVn- 1 < .i > -|. .'l i t«,th*' liiii*' wh* n as ft schoolboy bo explained by the, aasumption Of a radical CsHsitOWhich ho gavoftho 

wa'i d‘;vouriTig tli*' < *; ’ n* <ir *h* mi*- d j.nrmcl.s at Lnrrnstinlt, ami n.iiiie of aldehydone. Liebig saw tbai aCCOliung to hiS view of the 

DO doubt he tlion b< - auj* ,n ju.jint' il at first liand with the ilhseovericH meaning of the wonl radical, as **16® unchl^lgiug coxirtltoent in a 

and .syajciilationH of Am) • i* , lUvy, (i iy-lai.^sa**, ami hei7.eliu.s. Kories of comiamnds,” the same indUOOhol 

We have seen that his lust iiivostigation reltrrcd to the fulmi- and iiiacetio acid,and in lJ 0 ® 9 ,'hi AlWtSFttblMhedin.tlw-^tkti&^, 

sates. He continued hi.'. rcHOttrches uj»on the compounds of he puts the matter ill, S, vtj(iy:'dW Hasa|i> 

cvaaogca and the sulstaiiccs connected wuh them formed frequent ammonia hav|i id, their “ “ ^ a aartamrsiemhiasOiWhipu 
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l % Dasuu and Bonlky, and the view of % 

, le ' ammonia salts which is sensrally helii in Prance was 

TCSiSoh^ why ether was considerea the first', hydrate of olefiant 
^’gasy alcohol as the second liydrate, &c, ; in Germany and oiher 
f^nntries the water necessary for the conatitutiou of the salts of 
amtdbidia with oxygen acids >vna considered as an iritegnil part of 
ilie base ; it was aasumed that this water forms with the ammonia 
9 xi(^e of ammonium (Nil AO, and this view in a certain sense 
smoothed the way for another, according to which the existence of 
oiganie oxides, capable of i»f utralizing acSs, appeared very piobabl«, 

’ aS'E necessary complement the organic acids wliich chemists had 
, long been inclincif to regard Os'oxidcs of organic radicals. P'thcr 
.^was in these countries regarded as an organic oxide, and this 
^^tleronoo of yiew excited a ten yeaibi strife, an an imiiic(liatc result 
J/lof which we may regard the disitovery of a gre at number of coin- 
ifi'.'iK)Uud8 which enriched science with innnnK'iablc ininortnit obscr- 
.^vations. No region of organic cbeinislry iias bcmi so Uioroiigbly 
/.'and so eomplelely studied as the compounds cojim ctcd with ctlicr ; 
and now, when the existence of organic. o.\iilcs h no longer denied, 

. the BUj^rtof the opjxisite opinion has ( omc, to an end, although it 
.\,edhnotDe8aic|tthatthequ68tiointscIf iiasliicniKpinmciitallydccided. 
we compare in the light of our pruscj^l h now ledge tin* amninnia 
compounds with the ether coiutkiui Is avc nt onci* set? that tlio 
. opposing views were fundamentally tin* sami* in tbi* two cns(*s. The 
r'i deputes took place because we were lUit s ' one .1*^ to the intcrprelsi- 
The ctluT snn I ami I joii ill compounds nsMime 

! 1- • . I 1 if f 


fact the same form if nmidogcn is rcL' inb-d m the unchangc- 
t^able radical of the ammonia compounds, and siccUl fllcgiiault's 
aldohydeno] as the starting point of the cllicr conipoiimh. The 
. two sets of coiiipounda differ only in so as we must ascribe to 
aqotyl the poiver of forming m ids, a p -wer wldeli uniidogm doi-s 


1 and the ether compounds, *10 which ('.Jl,, ( onc bpomls to NH 
GgHf to NHj, and Cjlls to NHj, 'iml uihU, “These foimul.e 
require no explanation; they have incn «1 i'n sloped in order t») 
show the cxtraordiiittvy resomblun c of the ummonia nml the clln r 
compounds, and to show >vhy it was tli.it. yunv cliemisls ng.mlcd 
^ olefiant gas as the liret niemhcr of tic M-rics - t rtln r compounds. 

Both of the formerly autagoni.stic theories have, as m.iy he easily 
^,^n, from this point of view flic same iMainiafion, and all furiher 
^ /'questions ns to tho fruth of the one or otln'r view is thus of cour.sc 
^ let at rest.** 

It was during the cour.so of tin* conlrovi'isv wdiieh Ihcn closed 
• that Liebig had discovered aldehyde, ehloial, and, simultaneously 
with Soubeiran, chloroform, besides nmncroiis otlier .substaiice.s of 
lesB'gencral interest, and developed the Ihem v now gi iierally reccivi d 
/aiof the formation of other by the aclinii of sulplniiic acid on alcohol. 
In tho voiy short sketcr giv(‘ii .iliov** of tin* diHcuwon us to tlu* 
^eonstitution pf ether, W'e mentioned that Ta« bjg s ethyl theory was 

S some extent lK)nwed from Ih r/elius. llei/eliin Imd sugg« strd 
at ether was the oxide of a rai’.ical (la< bi^'s ( thU), but In* wasat 
, first inclined to regard alcohol, not th'' )i,\diMte oxidi* of ilic same 
.'ttdicsl, but rather os th of .imrlu r om*, which with mir 

^lirabols would be Wl'ittcn C«Hfl. .iat tlien: was a deeper dilfereiice 
this between tho radical tllc^Mie^ ef Iler/elius and Liebig, 
^lis essential difference first clearly shewed iL-ielf in the notes wliieh 
wmbig added to two lottcre from rn i/elnis to W.diler, published in 
}i$ ^nnaUn in 1839. In these letters l!<'i/elius gives his views of 
opnstitutiou of oxychlorides, with whieh lie classes sm h )»odi**s 
‘^mtlishloracctic acidt- All those bodies In* 1 ( presents as conipoumls 
Tbxttes and chlorides, in Imrimmy with the diudislie system. 

instead of SO^Clj,, tUlIb^o.., .vc., he writes SCI,, t “SO.,, 
jOIq+C|0«, &c. (taking the jiiilitdiou^ acid). In his scceml 
on aialagutrs chlorinated ethers le* n.itnrally arrives at, 
j^lbnnulie of extreme complexity. In Ids notes lacing .states that he 
.^;does not agree with Berzelius, and tlml \\u- :»uah>gy fust ]>oini< d 
;>pUt by Berzelius between inorganic and organic compounds and 
^tnis theory of organic radicals had heen a guiding .Mar in a labyrinth 
.In which previously no one could liml the wa\. “ But, wdiiU* tlnrc 
■Ms points of resomolance, there arc \ cr\ many points of ditfciciicc ; 
. W6 should follow a theory a.s long as it. givc^ ns liglit and ('xplaiiis 
^^ts ; up to a certain point the i»rimiidcs of inoiganic chemistry 
•dielpus in organic ihomistry, beyond it they le.ive us, ami produci* 
. instead of removing complications ; beyoml tiii.s point wc ivipiire 
‘;.J«JJJ»ri»>ciple8.** 

now priiuiplcswexu supplied V Li(d)ig’s radical theory. 
,As U&big showodi aostracif discussions n.s to the truth of a theory 
>./#re out of place in an experimental .seieiioe ; the (picstioii is not ms 
.'to thoiiteastutial truth but as to their piactical liiiilfulnes.s. Do 
us to' understand old and to discover new facts ? If thev 
^ morrow may tike thought for its own theories. TIicsw ...v 
‘*'‘'*^ibii|^e words, bnt they seem to express his ideas. 

"^rly exprissed his approval of Davy's views us to the con- 
'.acidii but he rar^ used the language or the notation 
in that view. This divergence between his theory 
rtii4 :lf^gttage ii iutomting as showing that he held 


that the 8am0 tmt^ may be expressed in more than one way, and 
that whore no immediate |xnnt is to be gained it is well to c^iploy 
thw language best understood by those whom we addrt!.s.s. In this, 
as in his preference for what was called the equivalent sy.slom of 
iiotiitiou over that of Beiv.eliu.^, he showed his sound practical jinlg- 
inc.nt and common sen.se. Wc now see that the notation of 
Berzelius Avas nearer the truth, but its advantages could not be felt 
until clictui.stry had advanced further, ami its retention would have 
led to complicjitioiH of nunnil.c ;mtl olisciiring of relations. Tli« 
rc.scmblaufc imbued of our ]>icM iit notatioJi to that (d’ Ih i/.clius is 
to a great extent, acciiiental. .'iml till* advance ANas ha.stened rather 
than hiiub-nd by what imw lnuk, hke a retrograde .stc]». 

Tin !c i-j oiic other point \\lii< )i we Ii.-ivc to mention under tho 
pres(ait In.ul. lacbig at oin-,- :.i\v tli** iiiijinitam.' of (Ji.iliam’s rc- 
scaic!i('i on lilt* plio..jili.ilj s. lb‘.iiipli<d (ir.diiiii’.s idc.i of poly- 
basi'-ity to oig iiiii- .■u-id'^, .'nid ' itiM.i- loiilv pr -v*- 1 , not w itlislaudiiig 
the ojtpo'.ii loll 111 lici/eliiis tii.'it tai lui i'- .icid i'l dib;i.'<ic and citric 
lleid tliba^lc. 

\\ c l;a\i; liitbcrto siiid nolliiug as to tin* ulalion of Liidjig’s 
theories to tli(»-c a 1 pn m nt le Id i«y < le iwl .n. On 1 11 .subject a 
AA’old may Mldiee. Tlie-ni.it l(\idl a;; I i list tie* I idli . 1 1 tlieory led 
by Ijaiireiit ; nd (.• ib.iidi pio.lie.-d ,i l<e--^r ,n liiMoniou.'* coiitro- 
veisy. In lliat ‘-oiil -\ I i( I'ig liiiiU lij., p ii 1 , net many lianl and 
.some iinlair tilings wt le ....ml l.y Iiini. 'I'be t on; l-■^ ei ■,\' ii-M If avus 
of course the ue .m-, of pio.lm 11. g a .imoimt • 1 I len.-i.L.']! leseareh, 
and was thus, like all ^Ul■ll » onli ■ I ■>, of dii'cl u-i , 11 ■il.ol.d to tho 
le\ idoji of all lle-oictie.il opii.iMii . ii.iin :i tot illy le \\ jnaiit ot view. 
Iixuii this oideal the i.-uliral tin 01 y ]ia lU.» pad, n..t m i v dill’i relit 
ill appeal aiii‘e. Kiit it li.ts iindi i‘/"ni .1 pi<>l->i;nd • h.iiige. It.s 
foiiiidatioiis have bi rn iiiiiie ij‘-i 1 \ stu ngt In imb il b bi t ii to a 
gie.ii extent e\[»lain'd. S-ine- (lemi^ls .‘'Ceiii Pi thilik tliat this 
muke:i it an enliiely lii \v lie oi y. \Vc(:iijii"t "liai*' ll 1 , \ i( w . (hir 
leasoiis for belii.\liig iim 1 )i \1 aiei bi ii/w\ I dilli i In. in tin- lea.sous 
addute(l by Wc'lilcr and Liebig oi:l\ m ibis lliat \\ebt\e iii‘.;uuiciits 
A\ !ii(di lhi'> bad not. ; tlnoi aigiiiinii*^ iin'.iin. We c.iu kieiwsome- 
tliiiigiif tbcn.iaiu wl»\ ‘all'll i.idi'.ils (\.st; A\t i.iii, to .1 CLrluiii 
extent, dcdiieu llit'ir ]»io]*«it:.s fioin lle-s' ol the el'liicnl.s wbieh 
lljLA eont.iin, but, evpl.iiiali'iii !■> MiiiieiiiiiJir dilb i( 111 floin ivlu- 
tiitioii ; the t)ieor\ li.is giown, but sinl uii..nii, t! e .-.oi.e lle-tuy. 

Tdebig all Ills life .‘•bo\\t«l a spi«ial piedilMii.iu i"i lie.- .-.indy 
of the imniedi.ite ].h.>din In ot ani'e.d lile. lb* on . -lig ii.il A\ith 
untiring zeal ibc .silbst.iUi-e, I out Jiie d ill inilM Mel in tb'- juiee of 
llesh. In ibcsc ICM'.ii’i le s ill di'i oV. ii d Main L- w -uli.^taiM ts, mid 

eh iiied up don) its and dillii uilii s e ^ to lie ii i. I..1 ea> Mo one miol her 
and to oiler bodiis. l.iite in lil.* le: i.''.pii' mI ’le iie'.'.t lively 
ilitcivM in Volfiaidt’s .'rViitl:. ‘ s of s.h.-omu .iiid • i» .itinc, ^ubst.iiiee.s 
Avilh tin’ Jilep.ir.itlon of wlilili be b.ld long liepee been « Iii.Mi;ed. 
In tin’-. toiuie.Moii il, is le^Iit tliat wc .sboijld 1 eMion his ( I.ibomto 
iii\« "liualiou on iiiic je id and 11 , d. i iv .n iv 1 > 'i lii' lin • ot study 
bd bun to iiil* h si l,iinsell in ihe 1 In un- li \ of ti.od.aiidiheim- 
poit.iie c of bi-. w.ak' in tiiisdiif - lion I lu I'-r. i-i o\( h .-lii.i.iti d. 
\Vc do not ufer alone to Ids im ihoiLs ol jc. p.iin'_ the i\tiaclo£ 
ne-at and tie* food for infiuL.s, vilie It iiiv p i!..[ s -.pi.-id his faiuo 
7 UOU widi-ly lli.in hisstii-il\ senuti'i' w.ikioiij-l i.a'.ed'u.c; AV(i 
icfer r.itlier to the iiilluenec w hieh his aii.ib. .. s ni l • il. ul ilioiis h.ivc 

b. ld on iNcd.'ral opinion del pi I il c. .\iidth.s! .ei Mi - pi uiir ti! t 11 
liead, l.ic)c-‘s iiilluciie.* oil the a}>plic.u Mil ol » I.. ii*n.^ii ; to physio- 
logy, agii< nitnri*. and the 

ill foic l.iehig undertook his invest ig itiois ii.t-i tie’ • !.( iiiisliy of 
A’egetation. tie Alewsi^tle v i ill .si.dcilv ]'**i il]. <1 tie MI >) held .^.S 
t'l tin* niauie*r m whit h plants aie iio*ai Ishi *1 wi|e v egiie in tho 
cxtieme. The only I'odil sali-lav toi il\ le.ele out w.i^tii.ii under the 
inlluMicc of Hl-IiI ' 1 m gi-*en p.. n.s of ]bdiis .m- • ipibli of dceom- 
]io>iiig i.dltoiii, I i.|, '_ii\n^ oil o\>', u .iiid i.« dir-gth'* laiboii. 
Sailssiii.*. to wi.osc i.iiM'uI e\| eiine lit-, lie i M.d Ii- hiiieiit of this 
! f.ici, liMl not,. -id b\ riic.slh'v, is iii.iMilv due, beliiAid lluil the 
: nitlooni ol tl'.-j.laut • IroUi s,,iuP!e nl g,' hi. -ubs^.dlce^ .ibsovbcd 

b\ I lie io,.h. .iiid i\pi' s..ly til. It the le iiu u-a* ul aminoiii.i in 
Jll.dillle I .IS .1 .s.dVMll ol I--, will'll he .'l.]iposid tO bc 0110 

Miiih !• of the I din jj.hts, .deb.iIthoughtliea.sbi'JoftliuAari- 

mis pkdil- h.id 1 "'« d\ id, lie iuip..rt due ul the luinnal euii- 
.sliUltlit-ol \ I l.vble^ W ool .,l .ill l»iogui/.ed. Lh big iiudeVluok 
ibc iuA* sji/iii. n ul iliis .pie tiuii in LMO. He .sliuAVid that the 
jilaiil di iiv‘ iM lean ishiiiMd I'.dllv hum the . -dr, ji.-rllv ti. ui the 
suil ; till' iati->uie .u id .dui WiM, tie* aiiiiuuiui mi l mliii* .uid, 
Avhii h he slloW. .1 to be 'he -ohl- e.i.f (lie jdaiir" nitlug. 11 . . olIM* ! • .Uh 
ibe .itUMfple 1C ; wlnle t)e- pota-)». soda, hi.e*, iiui', ni igr.i s; 1, .-ul- 
1 jiliiliic .icid. pliuspliuric *h id, and silica (unieflom the soil No 

c. xli.'iiisiiuii i.di lake pl.ee ul ibc ful iiii r, but the ■‘Oii ■ iiiii uus only 
a limiii d .iiih'iiut of the hiilcr in a .soluble ^t.iP , aiel w le n this is 
n.se«l up the .soil one ticii Not only .so, lull : !.e I'.st uf 
OUA olii' ot lb.' 11' "'"d> MlbM.dlee^ makes ibc - -d hci.*’. Hv 
hliuAVC'l Ilow laaiinicai Isby icstoring tlic.se delu n ..i ii. ;i'*diciits 'ud 
bow, when the kind i.s left fallow, atinosplurii intb.i !."'s d'r(.iin- 
iMKse the iiisoliihlc minerals and supply the .soil wnh what baa 
been icmovcd. lie further showed that pbmts ii.se nd therefore 
tsmovolVvim ths soil tlio artieks of planl food iu vaio piupuitious. 
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and thus explained tho advantage of a rotation of cropa. The arti- 
ficial manures which he introduced contained the essential mincml 
substances, und u small quantity of ammoniucal salts, because he 
held that while the air supplies ammonia it does not alwapsuiqdy 
it fast (mou^h, particularly to the less leafy nlants. lie bougnt a 
field near Giessen for his experiments, ana treated it with the 
artificial manure, but the result was disappointing. The manure 
was not inactive, but not nearly so active as it .should have been. 
It was luauy years before he detected the cause. To prevent the 
rain washing away the alkalies in the nianuiv, he had taken gn-at 
pains toreinier them insoluhle. Way’s e\]»enments on the ahsorp- 
tioii of manure by si>ils (1850) oecurnsl to him as suggesting an 
explanation, aiul in 18:)7 he made a number of experimciils on the 
retention of various siibstaiiees by earth. In thes»* he eoiiliimeil 
and extended Way’s observations, and llius saw that his eihut to 
make his manure better had made it worse. As he sa^s, “I had 
sinned against the wiMloin of tho Creator, and reeeived my righteous 

I ninishmeiit. 1 wished to improve llis work, ainl in my blindness 
Hilieved that, in the marvellous chain of laws binding life on the 
earth’s surface and keeping it always new, a link had been loi gotten 
wliioh I, weak powerless worm, must supply.” 

Now, just as he showed that ]»lants reqiiiie certain often small — 
quantities of ]»artieulai* .substances, else they will not grow at all, 
however gieat maybe the (piantities of other kimls of food suf)plied, 
so h»^ showed that animals also require, not onlv a projier quantity 
of food, hut also tin* right ]»ro|»ortiou of the ilillereiit kimls of i(M)d, 
mineral as well as organic. In the cl.issifn atimi of the kinds of 
organic food into he.it -producing and blood-forining, it was iici-e>s!iry 
to examine whetlier the carbohydrates, starcli, sugar, «Ve., sliould 
be placed alongside of fat. He was thus led to inqtiiie into ibe. 
power of the animal body to produce fat from starch or sugar, and 
came to the conclusion, contrary to the opinion of Huinas and 
lioussingault, that this Iransformatbm <loes take place. 

Liebig's investigations into the relations of organie efn*mistry b) 
physiology led him to the eonvieliou that the nrilysnuiee <d animal 
neat is the heat piodilcetl by the oxidation of tin* ti-^sues, and, 
Strang*.* as it may appear, he had to *lef<*inl this \iew against what 
he truly enough, though perhaps sonn wli at impolitely, <'alled tho 
absurd nonsense of his medical oppcaeiits. lb* also suceee*le«l in 
demolishing, it is to be liojwd linally, tlic ridiculous belief in the 
possibility *)f tbc spontaneous ••ombiistion of the human body. 

Liebig’s theory of EhUMKNTtTioN O/.v.) .limeil at e.xjdaining tho 
phenomena on purely chemical principh’S. He ndiciihsl the 
physiological theoriis, and looked upon the growth *if fungi rathei 
as incident of the fermentation, addin mg tlio feiimiitative dianges 
of amygdaline and similar substanet's us cases of terineiitaliou 
without life. 

We have still to notice one of Li«*l)ig’.s <diei/iical dis«*oveiics, of 
s*;coiidary iiitt nst cln’inically, but ol gieat pr.ictieal imjiortanee. 
This is his divovery of a inetliod ha* ^lept/'iiting a uniform liliii of 
mctalli'* silver on smooth ilean siirfacis. This method may lemler 
it possible to use ii llei tius for a^^ I onoinical tclc.sLOpc.s of a si/o 
unattainabla with the old spfs nliim metal. 

The most Imjiortaiit <if Lii lii«’s umks M'liaiat* Iv inililishnl me ns billows: — 
Ainfritung zur Ana!h\e oi luni /t* h 1*'S7, IM r«t , ls>*j; /o,' f^hrmie in 

ihrer Anictudung auf A'jncu'lur nml iie, IsJO, '.Mil ed , IST.'i 7*» ; hi*’ 

ofhr dit* f'h' -./r in i>irtr \'tii'>'U'lnuij fiii f pftush»fo*i\e und 

Pathoiogif^ IS42, .’111 eU., ls|7 ; H-inUiwh ilt>r mJ JiurKi^n'ht unf Pfiiir- 

lS4a; \ol. I. of llaudbmh r P'nii*mtiO', new oil.; f'hnniyrht' 

lit'iffr, 1H|4, <Uli ed.. ls7S; I'ftnnis 'f ruf - 1 hinnji n nhfr ibn Ph isrh uml <.!«<» 

Zuherritung (tli Snhruwjfmith^, I"!! ; Urumi'xitz*- d/r Agriruitnr 
Xur Th^ntte und Ptajm irt >hr / findtrn r/iM futff, Stiturn i* fni 

Hriefr ub*-r dtif motif rne Laudirirtb.»'h.t Tt^ Isj'i, HkIi'/i und Abhnmlfumf* n, 1H7I, 
a po.stiiiiiiioiLS colleetioii ol soine of Ins .kIiIicsms iiiul .slioifer jiubluatioi.s. 
Lii-hig’s scieiitiflf papers vere rhiellv iie.bli'.hfil in I'la'niiiiliuff’H AnnnUn II 
1S:19, and In Lieb’iK'.s AnnaUn fiorn onvs.uils. Ili-^ eiilnMsiii of It.icori :i]>pnired 
in the Aumburget allgtuneinu Zritang in isdi and IsiJt, and luso us a .m par.itc 
pubhcatioiic (.\. C. 15.) 

LIECHTENSTEIN, a sovereign and independent prin- 
cipality, the smallc.st in Germany, i.s bnunded on the N.E 
and E. by the Austrian Vomrlberg, on tlie S. by the 
Swiss canton of Grisoris, and on the W. by the Hliiiie, 
while on the nf)rth it tapers alino.st tu a jmint. Tlifj state, 
coii.si.sting of the lordships of Vaduz and Schellenberg, is 
only 15 inile.s in hmgth, hardly over 5 miles in its average 
breadth, and cornj)ri.se.s an area of 08 .scpiure miles. 
Excepting in the immediate neighbourhuod of tlie Hhine, 
the surface of the country is mountainous, being traversed 
from south to north by sjmrs of the Rhmtiaii Alp.s, which 
at some points attain an altitude of about 70f)0 feet. Tho 
climate is mild, and the .soil generally fertile and well 
watered. The chief products are corn, wine, flax, fruit, 
and timber. Agriculture and the tending of cattle form 
the chief employment f)f the inhabitants. A branch of the 
Vorarlberg railway from Feidkirch tu Buchs passes through 


r 

the state. In 1876 the population amounted to 8664, 
of old German extraction, and Roman Catholics by con- 
fession. The capital is Vaduz or Liechtenstein, with 960 
inhabitants. 

Until 1866 Liechtenstein formed part of tho German confedera- 
tion, but from that date it has been oonstitutionally iudupoudent, 
although for tho sake of convenience the postal Hystcni, customs, and 
runvilcy are uiidor tho general Austrian administration, from which 
tho ])riiicipality receives annually buukf £1600 as its share in tho 
customs dues. Accoixliiig to the,cliarter of tlie 26tli {September 
Licchtciisleiii is a constitutional monarchy, the sovereign 
}»riiice sharing the legislative power with a diet of lifteen members 
(elected .sexciinially), of wlioni three are nominated by the prince, 
and twelve electeil by popular suffrage. Tho chief control of tho 
prim ipality i.s earried on at Vienna by a court chancellory, which 
also serves as the judieial court of appeal of first instance, tho ulti- 
mate eouri of }ip[»eal Iwiiig at Innsbruck. The imnie«liate direction 
of the print ipalily in iulininistrative and judicial iiiattci’s is at Vaduz. 
The inhahilunts aie five from military service and direct taxation, 
'file annual ivveiiiK*. ainouiits to about £6000. Although tho 
soven-ignty of the priin‘*t is .mi .small, his estates in Austria and 
elsew here remler him one .of the wealthiest landed proprictoi’s in 
({ermaiiy, his inenmc fmm them amounting to 110.111/ £140,000 
.sterling. The house of Liechtenstein, one of the oldest in Central 
Kiinqie, was elevated to tin* princely dignity in the early part of 
the J7th eentnry. Anthony FJorian in 1713 obtained a vote and 
.se.it in the impfiial diet, and after the union, in 1719, of the lord- 
ships of Vaduz and Seliellenherg into one principality under the 
name of Lieehtciistein, his ]U‘ivileges were, in 1723, confirmed to 
his smua^ssors. Sec Jai-oh von Fiilkc, Gcsckic/Ue dcs fUrstiic/icn 
lift uses Liet’htnfsti in, 2 vol.s. (Vienna, 1868-77). 

LIEGE (Germ., ] lutcrh, A ; Walloon, 

usually Latinized as Lpodltnii\ a city of Belgium, the chief 
town of tho pnivince of Liege, is situated in .50** 39' N. lat. 
ami S'* 31' E. long., 5G mile.s oast of Bru.s.sel8 (62^ by 
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rail), and 1C miles south-south-west of Maostricht. It 
occupies a remarkably fine position on the. banks of the 
Meuse, wliich at this point is joined by the Ourtho. On 
, the kift-harid side stands the older city with the citadel and 
I the more important historical buildings ; on the right hand 
' lies the lower and more modem portion, commanded by the 
fort of the Chartreusa The river, there 460 feet across, 
is spanned by several bridges, of which the Pont des 
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ArcheSt rebnilt in 1860-63, dates originally from the 8th 
' cehtai^y and pla]^ a prominent part in the local annals, 
/place, St Lambert is the hifitorical centre of Li6ge. Hero 
still stands the noble building— erected (1508-40) by 
Cardinal de la March in a late Gothic style — which down 
/to the revolution was the palace of the prince-bishops, and 
is now with its modern extensions occupied by the public 
courts and other udministrative offices. And here, till it 
was ruined by the rev6lutionists in 1794, and completel]^ 
' removed in 1808, stood the old cathedral of St LanibertP| 
originally founded in 712, and rebuilt after a great fire 
/ at the close of the 12th century. The rank of cathedral 
was in 1802 transferred to the abbey -church of St Paul, 
the foundation of which is assigned to 9G8, though the 
nave is no older than the IGth century, and the choir 
belongs to 1280. The stained gla.sh, and the wood carving 
‘ of the pulpit by Geefs deserve particular ineiitioiL Other 
■ churches of note are St Jac.iir s,'a fine Gothic building 
founded in 1016, with a RoiJKincb({ue west tower and a 
polygonal choir ; St Barth6lcniy, a completely modenmed 
basiUca of the 12th century ; St Martin, founded in 9G2 and 
rebuilt in the iniddlo of the iGth century; and the Holy 
CrobS, founded by Notker in 979, with a west choir dating 
from the 12th century, and the (jast choir and nave from 
the l4tL The university of Liege, established in 1817, is 
a flourishing institution wiih about 10 i»rol‘essors and 800 
students, a library of 100,000 volumes, a botanic garden 
(1819, formerly the Jesuits’ g:.rden), a school of mines 
(1825), a school of arts and uianufacLurcs, a normal 
grammar school, and several other auxiliary foundations. 
There is no theological faculty,— the tlieological .seminary, 
with a large library of its own, beim.^ an independent insti- 
tution.* The city further po.sses.se.s a blind asylum, a deaf 
and dumb institute, schools of de.sign, [minting, and niiisio, 

' a zoological garden, a muni(:i[»al museum, tt’c. The Place 
, d’Avroi is adorned by an e(piestrian statue of Charlemagne 
r ].by Jehotte ; and in front of the theatre stands a bronze 
EStatue of Gretry, the composer, who was born at Td6ge. 

. , Lioge is the centro of .. great mining district rich in coal, lead, 

' zinc, and iron; Ihe coal-mines extend umlcr the city and the 
rivbr. In 1879 358,100 tons of coal were rai.s<‘d in the provinee, 
V, 22,166 persons being employed in the pit‘<. 'I'he iron, lead, ami ziiu; 
•//foundries iu the town and neiglilKnnhood work up large <|u:iiititics 
oro in addition to th* " ^ '’-.i V'. Steel, copj)er, and tin whivm, 

' 'steam -ongiiie.s and general iimchinery, Miudlen goods, extcllnit 
.,;'sawsan(l files, nuils, needles, mirrors, clocks, lcath<‘r, [laper, and 
among the products of tin; veisjitilc iiidiislry of the ]»hiee. 
firearms have long enjoyed a wide icjmtntion. They give 
/jamjSoyment to about 30,000 workmen, who for the most pait woik 
'meir own houses, though in 1878 a huge f.utorv was erected in 
i^;;,th6ATnerican stylo for niukuigall j»jirts of tlio weapon by mmdiinery. 

? ""In 'IjSTS 188,806 single-barrel led guns, 113,121 »l<»ul»led)arr«‘lled 
408,649 revolvoTs, 19,395 sjuldh* pistols, and about 85,000 
/ , )army wea^ns, Ac., were passed by Tdege tliroiigb the Oovernmeiit 
testing omco. The trade of Liego is favoured by the, fact tliat tb« 

' 'town IB an important junction on the Khenish Iklgian Kailway, 
commands more than one navigable river, nnd has long Ixjeii one of 
i Jthe leading cattle-markets iu the country. 'Phe [»o]mIation was 
‘i;il5,966ml874. 

P7 ‘ About 720 the bishops of Tongres, after oseillaliiig betwecniToiigivs 
i. and Maostricht, settled at Liege, tliough they did not take the title 
. . bishop of Li 6 go for more than two ceiitiu ies. Their church of St 
■liainbortreoeived large territorial emlowments, and in the 14th een- 
„ tury they ^came princes of the eiiiiuiv. For o«'nturies the struggle 
was knaintained between episcopal tyranny and ei\ ie indej»end<‘nee ; 

. ?and ducal and imperial armie.s wore eaUed in to » rush the insurree- 
. ' tions. In this way Charlan the Bold of Burgundy made himself 
master of the city, in 1467, and again with much bbsMlshed and 
barbarity in 1468. . Bishop* Fonlinaml in lOfiO and Bishop Maxi- 
milian in 1684 wepo each imposed on the eiti/en.s by force of arnns, 
and kept them down by means of a strong citadel and foreign sol- 
diOTB. Iu 1601 Liege was bombarded foe five days by Marshal tie 
Boufflers ^ in 1702 Marlborough* took the citadel by storm from a' 
Preiu^ wrison ; and in 1792 the town was the scene of a great 
• defeat or the Austrians by the French. 

; See Henaox, /Tiir. du paps (U Polaln, 7/ist. de Tmdm pay^ de 
^ ’ -aad Mtoretqu 0 i PoUlnnnd UoUcftm, Cautumet du pnyg de Li^ge; Beron 
Qerlache, But. de (2d od., 18A0) ; Bcedclftvre, nif^rapUe Ltegeoite. 
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LIKGNITZ, the capital of a district of the ssmo name 
ill the Prussian province of Silesia, is pictures(|ue)y||^. 
situated on the Katzbach, just«above ite junction with the 
Schwarzwasser, and 40 miles west-north-west of Breslau. 

It consists of an old town, surrounded by pleasant, shady • 
[iromcnades, and severnl well-built suburbs. The most 
[)roniiiient luiilding is tho [)aliic 0 of the former dukes of 
Ijiegnitz, rebnilt after a lire iu and now occupied by 
the lulniiiiistrative ollicc,s <»l the district The Hitter 
Aeadeiiiie, Lainded oy the eiii[ieror Joseph in 1708, for the 
educ.itiun of the young Silesian nobles, w'as reconstructed 
as a gymnusinm in ISIO. 'I'lie Ivoiiinn Catholic church, 
with two line towers, contains the burial vault of the 
dukes. 'File [)rinci[»al l^utheraii church dates from the 
1 1 th century. 'Fhere are jiLo bcveial other cl lun dies and 
scliooLs, und a niiiiibcr of hi‘nevol(‘nt institutions. The 
theatre, the bnrnick^, tin- military hospital, and thetow’n- 
hoii.se are the iin>.st iiotewuilhy of the lemainiiig buildings. 
The maiiufaulures of Liegnitz are coimiderahh*, the chief 
articles being cloth, wool, leatliiT, tobacen, and jnanos. Its 
trade in grain and its cattle-ni.ukets are likewise important 
The large market gardens iu the siiburb.s grow vegetables 
to the Millie of L'JO.OOt) [u r auuuin. l’<»pul:Ltioii in L8tt0 
37,1GK, ul»oiit oue-.sixth lu ing Ivonnin (Catholics. 

fiiegnitz is first mrntij)!M*tl in an histmii ;il doi iiTucnt in the year 
100-1. In I HU it bei ;uiK‘ tin* of thi* duki s ut Litgnit/, who 
gn‘jit]y iuipiovci] flint eiiliiignl it, es|K*i i;illv in ll7o :iiid n7.'». 
The duki-.M weie im-nil'i isot the illii-.li imis IM.i.st uliitdi g.ive 

so many kings to IM.ind. At Wiililst.itt, im-.u- l.itguil/, tin* tide 
of Mongolian invu.si'Hi w.is stiiuiii' d, in l‘jll, in .1 h.iid-touglit 
liatth- between tlie TiUtnis end tin* ('liii>lMii rlm.iliv uinl'^r the 
duke of Sill sia. Tbeviitoiv, uidcMl, I' ln.iiind with tlir iiiviidci's, 
hilt the ob>tinati? n detin»«l tln-m from ,my turllier attnuk 

on tbiui.iny. UMiing tin* Thuiy VuU'^’ IV.ir r.icgnil/ wus taken 
by llie SwimIcs, but soon re<-,i|»luo'd by ilo; Imp' i.-ilisi**. The 
Snxon nrmy fdso (h feab’d the inipi ii.il tioojis ui .u' I.i'gnit/ in 1031. 

On the diMth of tin* l.i.st duke of Liegnit/in 167.5, tb. dm hy came 
into the |K)Nscssion of Ao^'ti’i.i, wliirb h t.iin»‘d it iiniil ilm I’nis.siun 
eoiniucht oi Silesia in 17 b> 45. In 17‘ii» Ku-.b ink iln* (diMi giiinod 
a lbs isive \ ieloiy ne.ir Ln gnit/ ovm lli*' Aii^tinins r L.nnlon, 
nnd ill 1813 the list «>f imjioibmt b.itll«-s in tins m igb'.Hiuiliood w.is 
oompli’tMl by BIm ln*r’s di teat of tin* Fri neb :it fli** b.-ilile of the 
Ivjitzbaeli. Billing the pn .sent n iitnrv Li* gnii/ b.is ]•• on nnitornily 
[irosjMTous, and ii^ popnlut ion hii> im re.iMil iiiifold simi 1800. 

.St‘e Si'Imchard, Dir Sto if /.eg o/: (lb iliii. l>d'» , S..niiiiler ami 
Krnllert, t'hron.k I'nit ( I.ieoidl/, 1.^51 73). 

LIRN, in English rind Anunean law, [impoily mi'aus 
a right of detaining goods nf aiiuther in Muir pu.''.so.ssioii 
until a debt clue to you fn.m the owner of the goods is 
paid. To the original or cominoii l.iw ci'm eption of a lien 
it xvould a[>pe{ir to he necessary timt tlie goods over which 
lien is claiim'd should be sictindly in the possession of the 
creditor, and further that the debt should Imvebeen incurred 
with reference to the gouils which an* ditniiied. Such ia 
the lien of the w'tirknian to whom at tides aie. delivered for 
the [nir[)oso of being opi*rated upon ly him in the way of 
his trade. He is entitled to keeji the artiele he has worked 
at until remuneration for his Libour has been made to him. 

Of [irecisuly the same char.icter is the lien of tlie carrier 
over the goods conveyed hv him, tor the fare; of tho 
farrier over the hoi^e which lie has eurt il, for his foe ; of 
blacksmiths, shipwrights, and other artificers for the wages 
they have earni’d by working at or 011 the thing iletained. 
This, the true lien of the Knglisli law, is ileiiomimited a 
particular lion in contradistinction to a riglit of ilelainer 
exerci.Nible over the pioperty of another for a debt not 
incurred in relation to the thing detained. The l.ittor is 
a gein*r.il lien. The former is said to be favour.ibly, the 
latter strietlv, construed by the law*. The f\»rmt*r .irises by 
implication of l.nv frv»in the relation of the }»aitie.s ; tho 
latter rcijnires a special contract cither ex[)re>scd in terms 
or to bo inferri'd from tlit usage of trade. Again, as pos- 
session is the foundation of Uen in common law’, a jiarting 
with the possession w^ould in gerieral o]*eratc as a waiver 
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or forfeiture of the lien. The same effect would follow of of two hundred and seventy-one lifeboats, and by the Rocket 
^ course from any ai^rccinent by the lien holder to give up Service. The number of lives saved annually, either by 
his right while retaining, possession of the property, the lifeboats or by special exertions for which the insti- 
Again as a general rule lien means only a right of delen- tution has granted rewards, averages in round numbers 
c, tion, not a power of sale, — a fact which distinguishes it nine hundred, and by far the greater proportion of these 
from a jdedge of property in security for a loan. Rnt in (four-fifths) are saved by lifeboats. These lifeboats, too, 
special cases powers of sale have by statute or judicial arc the means of saving every year from twenty to thirty 
di'ci.sion been added to liens. Thus innkeepers now’ have, vessels which, owing to stress of weather, exhausted men, 
in aclilitioii to their ordinary right of lien, power to sell . ifee., wunild almost certainly have been lost but for the aid 
nd chattels left with tluMii after six weeks (41 it pafforded by the fresh and experienced lifeboat crews. 

42 Viet. c. 3S). In the l-iiited Stati-s the i)rinciple of the The qualities of the lifeboat first deserve our attention. 


particular lien has bemi developed in a notable manner in 
protecting the rights of workmen e^jiployed in building. 
At common law, the biiihling belongs absolutely to the 
owner of the soil ; and accordingly, when a house is erected 
by conliMet, the contnict**r may leccive payment from his 
employer and may till to pay the labourers lie has 
eiiqdoyed, who are consequently left without redress. 
The “ ineehanics* liens,'’ cri*atcd ]»y statute in several of 
the Ainericaii States, give labourers a liiai over the build- 
ing which they have erected for their unpaid wages. 
N»>tice liaving been lilcil in the ])rescribed mannm-, they 
aei[uire a riLdit to have their wages paid uut of the pmpia ty, 
which iniy if ncci'>>Mrv be sold for that purpose. A 'similar 
preferential charge, not depending on p(»ssession, is 
rccoLiiiized by the law in various cases, and goos by the 
name of lieu. Thus in equity an unpaid vendor lias a 
chill gi* for the iimount of the jaircicvo money, <»r the 
balance thereof, oNer the- estate, althoiitrli it may no Laigcr 
be in his posse.>sion. Charges of this kind are sometimes 
denominated equitable liens. O*’ the anic nature is the 
charge acquireil over a *>liip by ii [»er^« who has siq»plied 
hi'i* with Ilec•e!^^, tries for the vo> ;mc uii.lfr a law ful runtract j 
with tlic master (/naiitime lion). ' 

LIKIMM^, nr L’KU. a town of TMginni, in the jnuvince ' 
of Aiitwi rp, n'. nlilc^ MHitli-o ist ol An<weiq»|on the railway 
to -Malim^s), at the jum ti«»ii of the (beat and lattic Xrothe. 

It is a bu'^v i»l;iee <«f lOjO.lO inhabitants (1S71), and 
ncuinfaetures .>ilk, lai-e, .nid .-hoe.^, beetroot sugar, ;iml a 
jiecailiar kind of white beer known / oc'.Nse. Tiie church 
of St (lomniarins /in plan a Latin cross with a lofty tower 
in front) is one of tin* ni'i-t notable biiihlings of it.s class 
in Ilelgiuin. It was cummetieed in 1 t-Jo, but not conq dieted 
for rimre than :i centui v. Of tijf liiit* .stained glavs w indow > 
tlir' j Were jiroented l»y the enqiejor Maximilian. 

Li'Ti*', wliii h dntes linm tlii* .uli (••ai' my, ircii li t(j tin* f.ivoiir | 
of till- iliiki n i»f llnili.iiit, tu wk'i " I'liitDiy it d. 'riii- i 

i’lio'ir iTit t ji l ' in if-. lOiii.iK .’in- tin- < of tin- iiMiii;iL^.' nt | 

la ’Iii» til'* Fmr witli Jii.iiiii.i ol /'.i-ldi- <1 laa, ; tin* o -iih in'r m tin* i 

t ;i Ilf I 'liii'ti.oi II nt 1 >i )j iii.'ii k dm 111 '/ jii-' • ; .ind lin' • dii- j 

ti>t- ’.''Uv*'* ji the IlriTi'li and l>« Igi.oi lonf'-iJii I'-io pli II. 

f ’1- /. I I h*- f<-)-l’f:' it J* in', to 1)1- la/i d ill 1 7" 1. 

LIl'K ASSn;A\(’Iv See wci:. 

Uri’lJOA'r. It will be <*on\enieiit to consider hero, 
r.'-t the l:ti Imat simply, but also other means of saving life 
at M 1 . Wla n it i-i borne in mind that the va-t coniinruTi 
of -’!<lia ‘inritry as (Jreat iJritain extond.- to ( very [lart 
of til'- v.nild that tl airivalrt and defiartinos from the 
p.iit* (d tlje cuiin in one year average .six Iniiidi' I 
thou.-. Hid \e->(]-, that tin 'C are manned by more than 
two hmnliLd (lam arnl men and boys, ami carry goods to 
the e-timated vilue of bx linmlred inillinn.s sterling, with 
unknown thmi-aT.ds of pas-engers, that its seaboard is 
nearly obiK) mi!i - in xt' nt, many parts c^f it being exci-ed- 
ingly daneerrjii-. to hijqiiri that about two thousand 
wrecks occur evmy v;,ir on its .‘^hore^, and abrivo .sffven 
hundred lives are lo-.t, the nece.v-ity that exist.s for a well 
organized s\ stern *4 life -a\iiig iipi»aiatiir> becomes very 
a[)paient. ft in .^atisfar tory to be able to add that thin 
well-organized system moht efficiently provided by the 
R<.}al National Idfeboat Institution, with its Kplondid fleet 


These are suclr that this boat is able bo live in seas, and go 
into po.sitions of danger, that would overwhelm ordinary 
boat.s or insure their destruction. Eight important quali- 
ties are possessed by it in a very high degree: — (1) 
buoyancy ; (2) great lateral stability, or resistance to up- 
setting ; (.*1) tins power to right itself if upset ; (4) the 
power of immediate sell discharge when filled with water; 
(5) strcngtli ; (fi) stowage room for a large number of 
passengers; (7) speed against a heavy sea; (8) facility 
in I'.iunehing and taking the shore. 

The fo/nf/ttnrf/ of the institution’s lifeboat, or its inability 
to sink, be it ever so deeply laden, is secured chiefly by 
means of a watertight deck or floor, air-cases round the 
.sides inboard, and two large air-chambers, one in the bow, 
the other in the stern. The “extra buoyancy” thus 
ubiained cnmiot be t«>o great so long as it (i(»os not inter- 
fere with tlio splice necessary for wwking the boat and 
stowing shipwrecked [icrsons. The air-cascs round tlie 
sides serve also tt) confine any w’ater shippinl to the centre 
of the boat, a point of great importance. There is an air 
liidit sjiace between the boat’s floor and its bottom, filled 
partly with air partly with cork-ballast, which gives it 
additional l)im 3 ’ancy, but the air-chambers above the floor 
would float the boat evem if she were stove in and this 
space, tilled witli water. In a 33-fect boat the buoyancy 
obtained by all its clianibers is equal to ll.{ tons. 

N/oA/Y/V// is obtiiini tl chiefly by means of ballast Im- 
mense dilliculty was experienced ii>-;irriving at the present 
form of the in.stitulion’s splendid boat, because qualities of 
dilfering value hud to be sacriliccil to each other in due 
proportion. Thn<, while breadth of beam secured stability, 
it .'^^•liou.'^ly iiiteifered with quality. Rnl- 

la-t, the n forf, in the form of a heavy iron keel, instead of 
breadth, became necessary to give the requisite stability. 

Fiir. 1 n Irt us tin* y;**fcet, doublc-hanluMl, teii- 

.iinl. m II nglitiiig, III -ciiqitying lif«*lMmt of llie iii.stitiiliou 
u if-t f i.iii'poi tiuLj i .oii.igt n-:i'lv for k'liiiiching ; ligs. 2 iiinl il, 
o -.pl ■ tivi I\, .1 ..!•( tiun .out ii. liinrs-eyo view' of tin* siimi;. Tlio 



Fiu. J . — Tcti-( lareil 1 iifeboat. 

hr«*;nitli is Sfeet, with stowage room for foity-thrco pcrBcms— thirty* 
]i.i^M-iig«-rs and thirtc»*n ol^a c.rcw. Tho festoonod lines (tig. J) 
cii;ible peopli- ill the water to claiiibcr inboard even without iissist- 
in i-. Tin* slunled ]i}irts of fig.s. 2 and 3 allow tho positio of tin 
air-< a.scs. Tln‘ white oh ong Hpnc*e in fig. 3 shows the free sna«’e 
;iv:iilal)lo for crew and ptts.sengor8. In fig. 2 are Hoon the depth to 
ulii' li tin* air-»*ascs dt*.H(:»*aid, and tho height to wdiich the bow niul 
st<Tn iiir'chaiMbers iiRceiid ahovo the gunwale, also tho ballast space 
between the floor and the keel. 

The Hdf-ri/fhting power ie duo to the large elevated air- 
chamberH in bow and Btern, coupled with great sheer, or 
rise fore and aft« of gunwale, to the iron keel, which weighs 
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about 9 cwtEL in a 33-feot boat, and to tho air-caHes and 
ballast, which latter weighs from 7 to R cwis. When tho 
boat is upset it cannot rest on its two elevated air>chambors ; 
it necessarily rolls on one side, then the heavy iron keel and 
ballast come into play and drag it back to its right position 
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in a few seconds. This prinripl^.* ( j .‘^elf-ngliting was dis- 
covered — at all events fir.'.t CAliil)iU‘tl --at llie end of last 
century, by tlie llev. James lJ»emii* r of Orkney, but was 
not finally ado}>tcd till the middle of the present century. 

The quality oopelld.^ cliit ily on 'the well 

known physical fact that watu- n.iist find its level. Tiie 
lloor of the liteboiit (fig. the tiotted <U>»iblo line ex- 
tending from stem to stMii), <m \vlii<‘h th(‘ inm^s feet n st 
when seated on the thwarts, is placril ho as t<» be v<*ry 
slightly — 2 4»r .‘1 inches abine tlif, le\(‘l of the. sea when 
the boat is fully manned and loaded, fn this lloor tliero 
are six holes of 6 inches diameter, in.o wliidi are fitlrd 
six metal tubes. These pass lliroiiLdi the boat’s bottom 
into tbo sea. The water of course enlcis tluau, but cannot 
rise above them into the beeaii.-e it <*aunot rise above 
its own level. Valves at the, n[»p(‘r ends of tho tubes, 
opening downwards, prevent tla*. annoyanee of W’ater spurt- 
ing in, but allow' it freely run out. When, then, a 
billow overwdn?lms the boat, ami tills it, the waiter rn.shes 
violently down the diseliarging lubes until it it'uches tlie 
sea-level; by tJiat time it has desrcaided below the levil 
of the floor and left the boat miipts. So ei»mplele aiul 
sw'ift is tlie process that a tilled boat frees hiiself in 
about half a minute. ’Hiis pi sdple. was first applied ]>y 
the institution in ISol. iJleluiats devoid of tln^ .m II 
discharging quality become teinpur.iiily iiseh‘ss when tilled 
by a sea, as they can be emptied only by the slow and 
laborious process of baling. 

SUrmjthy that will enable tlie lifeboat to sufii-r treatnn nt 
which no ordinary boat eonld stand, is dejundoiit on 
peculiarity of construction and inatriial. The be.st Hon- 
duras mahogany is used, and the <Ii;igonal plan of constrne- 
tion adopted, ^ — that is, the boat has two distinct “skins” 
of planking, both sets of planks I'cing laid on in a position 
diagonal to the boat\s keel and emitrarv tt» t‘uch other, 
besides passing round from gunwale tt» gunwale uiuler tin- 
boat instead of from stem to stern as in ordinary boats. 
Tho skins have a layer of prepared cam as between tht*ni, 
ami thus groat strength uml ela.stiidty are cond.iined. 

Tho nu'ria<ffi of the lifeboat is an e^^5eIltial adjunet for 
tho purpose of conveying it over any kind of road or beach 
to the place where it may bo n^ipiircil. It can be run 
deep into a raging surf, and the boat, witli its crew seateil 
and oars ready out, can bo launched at <»nco, by blocks and 
tackle, MO as to enable tho men to clash forwanl and meet 
tho incoming rollers with sutficiont force to propul it through 
or over the seas, and thus avoid tln^ risk of bi*iiig hurhai 
back on the beach. Kach lifeboat is furnished w ith a sot 
of spare oars, os these are frequently broken. 

The institution’s lifeboats are of various sizes— six, eight, 
ten, and twelve oared, — and they are placed at various 


points of the C!c»ast according to the necessities of each 
station. Some arc ealled out at long intervals ; others, 
such as th«)so near the (Joodwin Sands, arc* constantly on 
duty in rough W'eathor- tliriLof Ramsgate having a stfaiin r 
to attiind on it, wrliicli lies in harbour, W'ith its fires b.inked 
up, ready for instant act ion night and day. ^J’he averages 
cost of a lifeboat station is £HiOO, — the boat and ecpiip 
nieiits, irwluding belts and rarriage, co.sting and tho 

boat h<iuse £.‘).")b. The average annual expense of main- 
taining a station is .C70, wliirh is expended in paying the 
crew Ini guing nlF and s;i\iiig or att«‘inj*ting t<» save life 
from |(,r exi i( i>i!ig iho litebnat once a (juarter, 

puffing cox>uain’s salaiy, rupbieirig gear, ami re[>airs. 

1 li'* i,\ tli(* iii-i it nt ii»u 1 -, ji ]Mit t*t tli«‘ • '|iii|'iiii‘at (*l tliL* 

will. li 111. iit^ -.[Mii.il .11 li iiiimij 
1 »< <• III it l . .1 1 \ i-lllf 1 . Ill I tiMtl 1 \ Mil. '-, 

Ulul ll.l . lit I II t 111* Ml'MM-'. ‘if .si\iijt_r 

luv. in loii*' I'.!-' i i/. I -ii.iws lU 

.t|»ji. iiiniii- ,uiil i!;i iMiiiiiir 111 will' 
i.-i W'MII. It W,. .1' -.'_"lHi| III I'.il ItV 

A*liiiii.il .!. l; Wii.l. !l].' 'ii-sM iM .m\ 

‘ liii'l iiis|M*i I'lr ol lifi 't.i ii 1 1 1 rii III.' lit 

r.iik t.i.li ll'‘'l nil I .Iliv.ix, :ili(l . <ill|l.!l|i , 

g|i i! i'ii i^.iin \ wjtli s!i .ill I tli \i- 

t'illl V 1 1 Ij' •! oiiK I 1 1 , 

liam In .nl .ili'i r ■ .. i‘.| It'M 

rli.llili llilll tu '■I||.|IMJ t .1 iiiIiimIi' 

tin* \ 1.1 iM r 111 . I V 

nf it-, <ii >niiti\(' |l■.llll^^ e it- -livi-i.-n ^ 

:il tljn w.na, h\ will'll iiM.ifi-, .1'. .it V 
rirC<Ii»ll| lit M'tinn llli'W'.l, It i\.-, i 

;iKo ;i'. a ^jini i»*s nt JIM1'"II- t.» JUnl'.t T 

1 In* WiMi’i r s lIl•^^t \il,i] ji I*-, fi'iiii lil'iw-, 5 
agiiiiKt OM'lc nr wlnli* ii .ill-.i 

suiiH' <ligi.f nf wMni.tli. N'» 111. ill nil 
I s* rvn in t'*' ot ili.- in 

i witliMiil it, .jiid it wi.iil'l 1"- wi 1! it • \' i\ I’mti-' 

I t»» 1 iil\ 111. In Its n( till-. Liiid. 

! ///./"/./. riit' lii^i lilfliiiii w is <i»!n>. i\ 

; I Ii'iirl T.nkin, .i l.iMi'lnn . n.'. himiMi j, m \ 

, lii^ jilii! ini]ii"}.i. |i! in^ I'V til' ^•nll•''"^ W.il. 

Iilti «| nji H N«.i w i\ \ iw 1 .is I lit* !»*. It, In.. I- .. 
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W a ' .;..li .1 Lilly .’.nil \,iii|-, I'l.iiii tin* -d i>| . ii'.l k. i . w .li i.j.|ir.l, 

on.' l'\ III'.! tin- r.i;;ni;; I'l'- ikti- ill ■ .‘I t - 'liiK nl 

-j.i.’il.'i I...I 1 '' n| nliiiMi .iiiiil t'» I'lil "ll III •'! .'IIIII II \ l"i;it to 

t!i. p ij.- All 1 MMi' ll ni' i ting . 1111 ."!- fk' i* j'l'- uJ li Slia-kU 
t*'!lLW.‘.| : .1 , ..nil .’It. .■ w 1 - Initii. .1. .iiul I"- I'l aii.-. w. i.- lMi p .1 tm* 
ill.* It-! n'Lil* 1 ■. I'f 1 IiI'iImi.iT. 'I !' I"* I i ]!• •’ J 'llli 1 " i]i\ ]>l in**-, of 
will. !i In "I 'A lili nn'W ..iil.lli i\.*. i | .'in!. !. iii-l lb m> Up .ilb-Md, 
•1 b.iiib*’il! r, 'I SliiiIi slii'l'l', W'P - ll‘■t■'^ 1 111 ' Lnnuillt'i' 

.iw.ipl'd tk. ]ii' ' T.' til' I ■!!■ I. ."I'i. .l■l.•[■’ ing ik,- | |i.iiiiK of 

li.illi Ml."!* !*■' i"«i' i !"i til ."I- liw. li"h..! llnir b.til lo 

<;i. ,lk' 1*1 'I 111- bull w i‘- 1 . I'lli p il !",.i\.iiii 1»\ miilv 7 I wts. 

<i| ."ik, .11. ll l:‘!'l l.ikiii': .“h 'll ili'l .vlt|li-|.(' : witli '/ir.it 

I HI \ .ii IP I I'l kt 1 1 . 1 1 ili'l L’"' ''I I 1 \ ll I’ 1 !i i.lp r \ f.M <, .1 n<l ( d I 1 1 III :ii| 

w W' !i p'N'.ii'l' '1 ■ ii'N'ilk'k -> ri-' I'tlin hlrb.Mt w.i - ki.i" k ii.l! 

1 7‘*''. V. in II 1 1n i tk. i-t \ • . 1 1 kniiilii i l.i ml tipb p .l 1 1 1 1 ,e. k. .it., mill 
1,1-11 I lit. li.Mt w III- ll In i!i>l.'Wi-l d’liis b.i it .ib.i) did .......I ■ i \ i( f 

.iml It- M.d'i'' iPMi i I'l'l'i'd iii-'tlun in iSon f.ii* . h, tb,. 

.s.l'lli \'.il M' Uilli..ilt I I. Ml|'''icr Mpli-inl Hill- ),i( M \ii.|' ws. 

b. P , ! W.I \ ' n ^ 1 d. l . ll >.1 \ I'.I I W rlvi li\ rs TliU^ t M \ .dll- "1 
bn.il'- I'l '/ m lo bi’ m nifiii ■. '1, .ind b» foi c 1 1n* rti'l ni' I ( . i t in :ii| 
lind binil ii.» tli.m lliii l\ -ent* bii.it.s cielil" n ■ I’li ’ o- i live 

foi Sfi'lkiml, .o"! mglit b*r fnn ign hinds. 'Di.it ili'- ' I'.i.- wmi 
l.iini’ie.iM V nmiiHii i- nt tn iin'id tin* in rnssitii's m| 1 i- d’Ui ' w i*- '■linwn 
yr.ii ultiT'i it tl'i* cYrr «-nlHi’giiig lutMiid ul w . . i. .a,. I In^ of 
lift' ••n In 1 ‘-ll "'t m-' i tlln'li's'.. j.ubliu iiitti'. si ,11 III. U. i -w.isimt 

lh,inMi.di’.\ itp'ii -'‘'I till 

Ill lint \Y:,rSir Willi. on IlillHry, Ih it . stood I i k •• . li'oiqiimi 
th** lib'lMut laiisc. Sir Williiiin dwi i a th*- l‘!< ol Mini, laid 
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assist^ with his own hand in the saving of hundred and 
..five lives, and felt the horrors of shipwreck so keenly that ho 
'-.resolved to stir up public men and the nation generallv to a sense 
- of their <lutv in regard to this mutter. Eventually, in con- 
y junction with two iiiemb<*r.s of parliament— Mr Thomas Wilson 
and Mr George Hibbcrt— lie founded the “IJoyal National Institu- 
?*tion for the rreservatiou of Life from Shipwreck.’* This, perhaps 
the grandest of Kiiglaiurs charitable societies, niid now named 
the “ lioyal National Lifelnint Institution,” was founded on tlio 
4th of arch 18*24. The king ninl many of the nobility and 
gi‘iitry patronizcil it. The ttrchbislio]) of Canterbury presuh'd 
at its birth ; the mo.st eloquent men in the land — among them 
Wilbovforee - jdeatlod the eause ; the institution was launched 
under the most favourable ansniees, and began its noble eaiv(*r 
with a sum of only Iji tni' lirst \ear twelve new lifeboats 

were built and jdaeedal ditfereiit .^tation.s, besides which thirl v-iiine 
lifeboats had been .‘■tationed <iii tlie British shoix*s by beiievoleut 
individuals and by indepemleiit as.so.dat ions over whieli the in>Ntitu- 
tion exercised no eontrol though it often assisted them. hi its 
iiarly yeais the institution placed the mortar apparatus of Captain 
Manbj* at in my stations, and [>roviile»l for the wants of sailors and 
others saved froiu .shipwreck. The laltiT duty is now ellicieiitly 
discharged by the “ iSliip wrecked Fishermen and Manners’ lb>yal 
Benevolent Society.” At the date of the institution’s .sei*ond n‘port 
it had eontributeil tt) the ‘wiving of three Inindred ami foiiy-two lives, 
either by it.s own life-siiving apparatus or by other ineaiis for \\hi<h 
it had granted rew.irds. With lluetuating success, both as regaids 
means and re.^ults, tlie institution continued its gotKl work from year 
to year — saving tn.iny lives, and o<H*a.sionally losing a few brave imm 
in its treinembnis battl«‘s with the sea. District or branch societies 
Were e.stabli'^hetl in most i»f the coast towns. Ullimatel y it U*gan to be 
Teeogni/ed that inland towms owe<l something to the lifelMjat cause, 
as well as towns on the coast, ami now such eiiie<i ns M.iiiche.ster, 
Livcrj»ool, Ctbisgow*, Eilinhnrgh, A'e., have presented lifebo.ds to 
the institution ami beeome animal eontiihiitoi's. Since the 
adoption of the .self-rigliting Iwuits, In-^s of lile in the .s<‘rvi(r Inis 
been eomparatively siriall and infre«]Ueiit. 

Towanls the middle of this eontii.;, the 1 f«lM*i;it eause ajipeared 
to lose intere.st with the ]>ublie, though tlm life-s.'iving woik was 
prosecuted with unremitting /eal, but the increa.>itig hiss of life by 
shipw’reek, ami a few iinusiially se\erc dis.i-.t< i*s to lifeboats, brought 
about the reoiganiiation of the society in D'.'iO. 'I’he bito Fiinee 
, All)ert lH*caiiie vie» paiioiiof tile iiistitiuioii in conjunction with 
tile lata king of the Dclgiams, and nllejWMrds Her Majc.sty tlie 
Quemi, who had Itccn its patron .sinee her jirees.sion, bec.iinc an 
annual ei/iitrilaitor to it> funds, .\bout the .same lime its present 
accrelury, Mr Kichanl Lewi.s, barrister-at-law, s\as appointed. The 
following year no.'ll) the diikt? of NuillnunlHubiiid heeamc its 
president, and from that lime forward a tide of ]»rospenly .set in 
which i.s literally nn]*rec»Mlcnted in the history of tK•llevt)lelIt imsli- 
tulion.s, lj<jth in n-ganl to the gieat woik accomiili.sln d and the 

{ irtcnniarv aid reecneil, lt’> Ilow of prospeiity has never sime 
>«en cheeked. In it^ e,,nimittee mi<leriook the imiiK diate 

superiiiteiidciiee of all tlie lili-lMial w<»ik on the eo.ists, w’itli tho 
aid of loe.il '•oinmittee-,. I'ciiodj. al in^pci-Jams, (piaMcj-Jy exerci.se 
of crews, lixfd latcs of p.i\M..nts to <o\.swaiiis and men, and 
qiiarfcrly lepoit.s wen- in.stitntcd, at tin* time when the .self- 
righting selt-cmptying boat « MTne into being. 'I'liis boat was the 
result of a Immlred-giiinea pri'e, nd bv tiie jircsident, for the 
be.si model of a lifeboat, with aiiotlier liundrc I to dclray tie* cost 
of a boat built oil the iijimIcI i hosen. In i« ply to the <,ib r no fcwci 
than two hundred and eighty models w'ereseiii in, not only ironi all 
pari.s of tlje I’nited Kingdom, but from Frum e. Gi imany, Hollaml, 
ami tlie I'uited States of Ainerii a. Tlie pii/e was u'aineil bv Mr 
Janie-, H. *c}iing of Great Yannonth, whose model, sliglitlv mrMlifn-d 
by Mr l*cal-.c, one of the committee ol ili.sp<‘etion, hec.-iine the 
foundation of flic pre.si'nt boat, wliieh, having been still fiiitber 
improv*(la- time and expeiieiiee have suggostud, i.s now* probably 
K-s ncir to p* it* eTion as ean b<* attained. 

The whoiir-t way, perhaps, to exhibit thft ]»rogre.ssive wmrk of tho 
institution i-> to cmitiast tlie report of with that of 18b0. In 
the fmiiu r •. e o the iTe( ij,t.s had dw'indled down to £84 of sub.si Tip- 
tion-* .Hi I d ' ij.ition-, whicli, with X'270 of dividends fon a eapit.ilof 
X'th'OO) and a lulam-cof Ci7*i hand, gave an available iiicorne 
of The expenditure was ami the lives .saved were 

aliont one humh.-d. In ilonatjons and annnril siibs^Tiptions 

ainountcfl to -lividciid.s and interest (on a eaf»it.al of 

' Jtr*231,OOb) amounted to tllcJilO. The total income wius i'3X,.'50ri, 
be.side.s legacies in the same \ ear to tin? amount of jC 40,782. The 
©xfK;nditui»', im biding lialiilitie-i, was and the numher of 

live.j saved w;ts ai>out si-veri hundred. In the ]iast unii.snally 
diHa.strous year 0881,', the ii .stitution has saved 966 lives by its 
br>ats, and giiiiited reward.s for tlm .saving of ir>5 more, besides 
rescuing 33 ve-sscls front de.stniction. The total number of lives 
^ oaved either by the lifeboat, or by speciul exertions for whh-h tho 
institution has granted reward.s, sinco its formation, is 28,724, 
for which services 95 gold medals, 939 silver medals, and X'69,000 


in cash have been granted as rewards. So highly are the sfii^icos j,' 
of the institution appreciated that donations of boats, gifts of money, '*', 
acknowledgments, and le^eies come in from noasly all quarters of \ 
the globe, in sums vatyiug from a shilling to £10,000. 

Bockft Apparatus, — This, next to the lifeboat, is tha most 
important and successful means bjr, which shipwrecked peis- 
sons are rescued on the British ^shoi^ Many vessels are 
cast every year on the rocky parts 61 the coasts, under cliffs, 
where no lifeboat could be of service. In such places the. 
rocket alone is availabla It is worked by the men of the 
coastguard, with the aid,^ in a few places, of volunteer,., 
rocket brigades. The courage and iskill displayed in its ^ 
use are evinced by the saving of many lives every year, 
and by the fact that a large proportion of the medals given 
by the lifeboat institution for heroic conduct are awarded 
to the men of the coastguard, who, besides managing the 
rockets, frequently man the lifeboats and also elTect rescues 
ill their own boats, ^ftie number of lives saved by means 
of the rocket aiiparatus in the year ending 30th June 1881 
was 657. This; however, is the greatest number saved in 
any one year since 1856, at which date the life-saving 
rocket apparatus was placed under tho entire control and 
management of the Board of Trade. The rocket stations 
on tho coast at the 30th June 1 881 numbered 288. The 
Board of Trade now gives a sum of money for each life 
saved, besides awarding silver and bronze medals for acts 
of special gallantry. • 

Till* appanitn.s consists of five principal parts, viz., the rocket, 
till* iiK*ket-liii(‘, till* w)ii]», th« bawscr, and tho sling lifebuoy. Tho 
iiuhU* of working it is as follow.s. A rocket, having a light line 
attavlied to it, is liivd ovi*r tlm WTCok. By means of this lino tho 
wivckinl orew' haul out tho wliip, which is a double or ondleK.s lino, 
row throii^di a hlork with u tail attached to it. The tail-block, 
luiving Imm'ii di*tai‘hi'il tVoni tlio rocket-line, is fastened to a mast, or 
othi*r portion of tin* wreck, high alKivetho water. By means of the 
whip the rescuers liaul olf the Imw'sor, to which is hnng the travel- 
I Hug or sling lifclmoy. \Vlii*n one end of the buwser has beenmajjl^ 
j f.ist to the nuLst, alwiut 18 inches aboiv the whip, and its other < 

1 to tackle fixed to an anchor on shore, the lifebuoy is run out by ffi 
1 rc.s<;ucrH, iind tlie sliipwrei ked persons, getting into it one at a tinife,^ 
me liaulcd ashoiv. Soiuctiines, in cases of urgency, the lifebuoy is 
w’lirki-d by ni«*aiis of the whip alone, witliput t,he hawser. A tally- * 

I lioard with instnictions to w recked crews, printed in English and 
riciich, is smt olf w ith the whip, a.s iguonuiee in regard to the 
iiiimIc of working tin* iiiiparulus hn.s Uien tho cause of much loss of 
lifi'. Siiuh ignorain c ix culpaMo, liecaiise the Board of Trade issues ' 
eimiiiclled plat»*s with in.structions.NvJjjgJy are supplied gratuitously ' 
to shipownei*s iind nuusters tolie^placiiiiou'cimspicuous parts of their- 
vc.ssvD, ami are tixed in piihlie places along the British coast. While 
every ccitiliciitcil olliier in the mereantile marine is required to 
understand tin* working of the riK^kct upparatus. ■ ■ 

The late Captain G. W. Munby, F.R.8., in 1807 invented, Of at 
lea.st intioduccd, the mortar iqijiaratus, on which the system of the 
riM'ket a]»paraUis is founJod, Previously, however, in 1791, the 
i<h*:i of throwing n ropi* from ii wreck to the shore by means of a 
hlicll from a mortar hail o<*cuircd to Serjeant Boll of the Roysl 
Artillery, ami aUmt the same time, to a Frenchman named Ia\ 
F«*rc, botli of whom iniuio successful - exjieiiments with theit; 
;ip|>anitus. In tlin same year (1807) a rocket waa proposed by Mr 
'j'rcngrouse of llcHton in (’ornwall, also a hand and lead lino as 
fm*aiis of communicating witli vessels in distress. The heaving’^ 
cf///c, a fiuitof the latter suggestion, is now, used at every station in 
the kingdom. In 1814 forty-five mortar statioua were established, 
and Maiihy received £2000, in addition to wvious grants, in 
acknowledgment of the good service rendered by huf invention. 
Mr John Dinnutt o! NewyKvrt, Isle of Wight, introduced the rocket, 
which w'H.s aflcn.iird.H extensively used. In 1826 four places in the 
Isle Ilf Wiglit were .supplied with Dennett’s" t^kets, but itwas not 
fill after (Jovernment had taken the ap|jarettiB under its own control, 
ill 1855, that tlie rw*kot noi in use wiis*'iidopjed. It was inventoil 
bv Colonel Boxer, and its peculiar charscttfistio liw in the 
bination of two rockets in one case, one bejn]^ continuation of the 
other, so that, after tho first compartiuen't'hw earned the machine 
to its full elevation, the second gives 'it .an additional impetus, 
whereby a groat increase of ranM is obtained. The rocket, has now 
entirely superseded the mortar in £n|tod. . . * 

The Untud States Life-Saving Ser^ la chief amOng the lifeboat 
societies of other nations, boui' ss regar^ the extent of coas 
embraced and the amount of work done. ' There are aeyeral points 
of difference between, this service and that of England, which ^ 
noteworthy.. . In the flat flioi the whole pr nwly.the ykole of iM 
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^ aappoit li . prided for by annual grants of monoy from Congress. 
\8ecpndjiy;. Msides protecting its vast extent of seaboard, it has to 
• tor the shores of its great lakes, or fresh-water seas. Then', 

•' fibe coasts of America, unUice those ct^ England, are destitute of 
human habitations in many places, which renders necessary the 
' ooned^t employment of suifmen for the express purpose of looking 
' Oftt for vessels in distress juid manning the surf-boats. It also 
necessitates the erection of ho\ises of reliige, provisioned so as to 
afford shelter and food to shipwrecked crows for a considerable time, 
at places where, without men provision, those wlio escape the. sea 
would probably perish front Jiunger and exposure. 

V The shores of the United States — hikes and sea— are over 10,000 
..miles in extent, embracing almost, every variety of climate ami 
^'formation of land. This vast extent of coast-lino is divided into 
12 districts, with a total of 179 stations. Of llu*s(? 1.39 are on the 
. Atlantic, 84 on the lakes, and 6 on the Pacific. Tlio^e on tlio 
desolate coast of Florida arc houses of refuge only, witliout lM>ats 
; apparatus. Many of the stations arc ( IohcmI during the lino 
' mouths of the year, their crews being <lisbaiidcd till the winter 
' gales again summon them to the Iwuoic and dangerous work (jf 
' saving the shipwrecked. That they render noble service in this j 
way mav ho gathered from the aiimnd revol ts. The rc]»ort for i 
shows that the disasters to siiipjiing iii ihat year ainoiintcil to I 
that on board of the vessels thus cnd'oigcic ’ tbero were 19X9 
persons, of whom 1980 were saved and or;iy 9 losl. Tlie ]iromjit 3 " 

. imperilled at the same time was estiiuat('d jit, in rouml nuniners, 
£790,000, of which over £640,000 wortli was save<l, lM.*.sides w'liieli, 
in one hundred and twenty -oigb.i instmu'es, siiuudeil vessels were 
hove off, and piloted out of dan*., r by *bc .suifmeii. 'riic total 
'• number of lives saved by this service, siin c the introduction of tlio 
present system in 1871, to the close of Ini) fiscjil j’car in .lune 1881 , 
was 11,864; the total number of jktsohs sheltered 2610, and the. 
number of days* shelter afforded 7360 ; the total valuta of propeviy 
saved, $14,958,876. 

Owing to the flat shores of the Atlantic oo.ist, md tlic spaisentss 
of the population, heavy boats arc found mi'^uitable. Only a tVw 
' .boats on tno English model exist m the service. Tlie boat-s cbietly 
•In use are surf-hoats, incapable ol scdf-righiing, nnd liable to be 
••.swamped, but W'hich nevertheless soem well suited for the work, and 
VAre oamirably managed. They an* Vi-ry light, and can, on tludr 
transporting carriages, be easily dragg(‘d along the sliorn by their 
[crews. The cork life-belts woni by the men are of the. p^iu fust 
'',cdosignod in 1864 by Itear-Adinind Ward. For projecting a liin* 
pver a stranded vessel, the Aincrieans nrufer tlu^ mortar, orot’ier 
^^AiOoe of ordnance, to the rocket. In addition to the travelling life- 

they use a metallic car, or small eovend Wt, wliii b can 
[^'hold three or four persons, who, ent< iiTig it by a small manhole, 
^'■aije.ehut in and drawn ashore, safely ]»roieeted from injury, even 
i^though overtuructl by the surf. This i lever (•<iritiivaneo has been 
groat service in ^rescuing invalids, ebildien, and aged prisons, 
tolhl cost of the service is soinewlierc about £90,000 a ye:ir. 

!?§;' xhii history of the United States Life-Saving Service* may hi* .said to 
^^ve. begun in 1848, thourh half in 'duiy befoie that the Iluumno 
J^ciety of MassacUuseb^^ iL.* “d M»mo ln:^s of shelter ami 
^^atationed some boats on the roa.st. Jn ib.it y«‘.'irtlic Unitetl .stairs 
g^Vernpient was led to con.suler the Hubjeet of loss on their .sbnu s, 
t^lAiefly through the energy of the Hon. W. A. Newell of New .lersi y, 
gwi^inembor of the House of Representativrs. t’apiain ]>ouglas.s 
^^|Unger(the inventor of tho life-ear) was . ’ tiiged with tlie mauage- 
sittiOlt and reconstruction of the .service, i’lie impetus givm to it 
This lime was never quite lost. Again, in l.s.'il, renewed efforts 
v!:Vei?e. made to improve tlie sor\'icc, bui no great progiess wms m.ide 
"*111 the year 1871, when the present ollVetivL* system was organized; 
jBWatatioxis were built ; the ]mtrol .system between the, .stations was 
' f^troduced; the regular keeping of journals .md .semliiig in of rejKuts 
ordered ; libraries for the use of tlie men were sent to stations; 

^ Uoiformity in signals was arranged, and a thorougii reform in all 
. departments accomplished. 

J^en^ Soffiely far. Saving Life frnin Shqnrrfrl\ modelled oii 
.the basis of Hie En^^ish system, is a vigorous and liealtliy odslumt. 

' It eontiaues steaduy to. extend its operations along the coasts of 
Franoe,' beHdes introducing its life-saving apparatus into Algeria 
.and other colonies. It was founded in the ye.ir 186.6, and from 
that year.otiward has continued to do good and ever-inereasiug 
, service in the saving of life and property. At t lie d:it«* of its n poi t 
ending. 80th June lo81, itslifpboat statioiis numbered 62, and its 
mortar or other projectile stations 391. During tlie year its life- 
.boats and gun apparattuihad saved 209 lives and 16 sbi]>s, to which 
may be added .81 livei^ for tho saving of which the society had 
\ granted inwards. From the time of its coinmeneemeiit in 1S66 to 
the aboveidate it hu rendered the following noble .service : - 
liv^* saved by ite om bwts and anphratus 1,826 


Lives saved by other means, for which tho society ) 
granted rewards in gold, silver, and bronzo medals, } 

andoaHi 


303 


.A..9?otal of lives saved from the begumisg. 


2,129 


Besides this it has saved 149 vessels ^and succoured 348 , and has 
awarded 28 gold, 129 silver, and 319 bronze medals, 613 dip/Gmea 
fLhoTDuur, and about £ 20,400 in recompenses to those who have 
assisted ill saving life in oiieiimstances of unusual dan^jt-r. It has 
also .sjMuit aliout £ 63,000 in the purcliase and repair of its mat^hifl. 
The n*eei]»t.s of tlio .sociely .show tliat its work is ajipnieiat*--!. At 
31 . st Deiji'inber 1880 the sub.seriptions and donations logethi-r 
liiuounted to nearly .fcl 261 » 0 , ami the legacies beijueatlied to it the 
same v.-ar wi ie, about 'fhr boats ebiellv used are built on 

the iii(»d< l of tln»se nf tin* Kiighb-li iiihtit utioii. The guii is preft-rn-d 
to th‘‘ nukiL in <'Miiiiexi'»u with the life-.saving apparatus. In 
adilition to its direct wnik of .saving lile, the French .society ha.s 
ai'eoinpli^hed nmeh gofi«l iielui r ily }»y jIs iiitlin-nec. It has been 
inslruiiKMital in bringing about, tbi.-, n-Milt that, among tbe qualihca- 
tioiH l<»r a lajjlaiirs MTtili'Mt'* in tin- Fh ik li iiM rcaiitile maiiiK*, 
ii pKiiMiigh kiiowlnlgrt in ihiail <»f th'- iiM.msot .saving life from 
sbipw P m k i'l r«Mjuiri‘<l. It Im^. .il-o l;jlti»ui«‘d to I'xleijtl tin* u.sefulne,.ss 
ainl lednec tin* cost of tbe guii and I'ofkt't a|i].:ir.itu.s, 1 m sides .securing 
tbat this app.iiatns, 4.11 Mr Didvigne -. sy'^tem, .'^ball l»- suj>plied to 
every .s]n|) 4 »f the Fieni h 

77/e / /////// J /t/f lO/i /,,,' Hi-' /,'< ,*•///• 4 4/' r.if-’Jutin ShiincTeckf 
under ihi* p.iti4inagi* ot the . MiiK-i’or \\ illi.im, w.is fi.iiieh-il ai Ki( 1 in 
May iNlh, and is |>ii)‘^|»eifHH htjlli in 1 . -muI ti»)K wm-k anti tiiianee.s. 
It is in.iiril.iiii/'4l hy Volunlaiy « «imIi ihiiti.*ii'^, and h is '1\ local 
bi;inelH-s on.ihe /‘oii'l .iml 27 in tlie initiioi. In sid*-'. 111* agen/'ies 
over tin* 4‘ouiiliy. I’li'vious to Lso.*) i d siii-ii-iif.s for 

saving lih* liAm .sliijiwn-ek < xi-ted in tin- ehi* I scijiMi-ts />f tbo 
Ntutli Si'S aiel Ikillii-, d’liesc li.ivt' hi 4 n ab-t^ili.ij in ihe pre.selit 
ns-.oei.it itm, ih** pixM-iMMUngs ot whieh .iit.^ ie|M>[i 4 ‘il in a piper 4 utitlecl 
From Slon'f ontl S'O^ puhii-.h -il .it Ihi'in' n tin. 4 * a ipi.-iili-r, and 
largely inoih'll*'*! on 1 li»* /,//, h,i,rf Jut// no! of tin* I .lejlisli iii'.tiiution. 
'rJie U.S.S 4 I 4 iation pio\itli-, the wlioh* exli-ntot tIi.' (l.-imni ei.ast with 
life-sax ing.ap[»aMtns. ll has 7t lilhlm.ii si.it ’i»n,. ‘Jo ttf wliitdi arc 
jiPjvided with the imiit.ir 01 lotki-t ajip.uai its. Willi ilnsi- humus 
it has, in llio >ear >1, ^.iveij Iim -. and ‘2 sliqi'-. 'flu} 

total iininbt r tif bnnian lu- - .-.ivid bv the .ismh 1 1 tion sinee it.s 
comineneeim nt is list. Fjom M iv Dsn t.» Mav l^si tie ,’imotint 
suhseiiUsl by its ini-mbevs xva-. \, ill Ann nvi, tin* heavy 

.self*? igliting and sell-eiuptx ing lol1^of F'ligl.nid hivi* Ihiu found 
iinsiiitahh; In tlie thinly p* oph d .iiid ll.it siialv b.-.it hi - of ( ieniiany. 
Lighter .nnd .sliallower boats have tin n fon bei n a.hipfeil. 'fin se 
a?-/* iiou-]>lated and not .silt inditing, but iii)[i"ssihl,. to eap- 

si/e. Tin* .st.itioni an* vi^'iteil at le.isi tnn e a veir b\ an in.sjK-ettu-, 
and the whole sy .stem s(‘eins to !»«.* \\i*ll n-gnliitd .nel thojoiighly 
elln i- nt. 

In .‘ehhtion to the ahoxe, lift Im.it stieiet''-. i.r tilhir lih-hoat 
orgitii Mtitiii , foniud iiii'ie 40’ h s^. on the Insis 4 1 * »he N it onal 
JjifelM).it Institution of linat lUitain -.ire \i\ he I’ouiitl in h’us>,ia, 
It.ilv, and .'<p.nn. 

Li‘f\ •SllViihl Ac. Vat jells f.iUlls h'l.(\ ,111 1 in.itth sse.S, 

]»illo\\s, and iiulM-i iihher 4 loth lift j e kils.n.d h*!:- !,:t\ e In . n mui- 
llived. .\nutlig lliese nmy he Spe< l.ill\ Hu ill l< tin -1 lie- .lir lifeh4‘lt 
ol Ailmiral W.nd, wldi-h Ins four etunpvii 'm nts. pii.iit Iv intlated, 
.so th.it the [’umtiire of one does m»t ipnle ih sii<i\ ilti- 1 • i:. A«liiiiral 

lCv4h'r\ li.niiiiu<4 Iv .list) 4li -.'i Vis iiittu 1-. Iisvi.ti.e Ii> s viiinil\ m ;i 

eoik mattiess., x\h!th, when lo'Iiil up in I'.s h k. htim.s an 

elliei' nt lllehunV 4 lOlhleef sij i n t? t Ul g .1 III. Ill With his ImM'I aiuI 

.sliividdei \\4 II ahijve w .it er, ami it i nd'les tint e ne ii t«' ll««at in an 
upii;iht p4isitiiiii. folk in tllies-cs .ii4' -,iid If 1 < tle.ip'i .Hid more, 
eimilfi I.dtlt* ih.in thfs4- stull'ttl with h.iir T\\f si;, h ]iamnio4-ks 
lishrd l4i-flhil, al»<»ill “Jo iiifln s .ijt.iit. w,.l i I'.dih- lw.> 4 H tbieo 
men t«i j»rfpt 1 tiwnis.'lves easily thnatL;!! the Wii-i. 'I he .nlv antago 
of having i-U4h m.iltiessi-; in a ship is 4ih\if'.-, ter every one on 
bo.iol wo'.dtl he thus piovided with .t lil' -j n s. iit-r 

Ith.is.d-o 1 mm n .siiugesfeil tlial tin* . n -I.'.'Hs of deek and e.'ibiii 
se.ils .sh<*idtl, ill .t .simil II vn.iv, h.- made life-pn-s.-rvi i.s, and tlinl 
cahin hirmturo smtultl Im* .* i-instiuel 4 ‘d so .is to lerm laft.s in ense.s of 
emei-g«'nvv. It well to km w, im the .mlhoiitv of the /'hilttsnphiral 
(X4_d. XV. p. ‘tti’J), tint ev. ii .i h.il IumI in .1 pic ket haiulker- 
ebitfaml Inld with tin* (li.wn tlownw.mls m.iy helji lo .su.staiii a 
<1 row'll i ng m. in. It necil .s.-.iiim-Iv he .nl.h .1 tliat •■mj't y xx ati*r-i asks, 

tightly hiingi'l. xvitli rop' s an.inge 4 l tor elinging to, form pretty 
good life-piv.s 4 ’ix'eis. (U. M 1’.^ 

LIF'rS nt:i v properly he held to ineludo all sorte of nji- 
pariitiis wlio.so object i.s tlio lifting of weiglit.«t. When tho 
apparntus eoimists of eiunparativcly Mimll, separate, and 
jiortable ]>ieces, it is e.ilh'd lijtnuf tari'lr. AVlien tin? 
lifting nj>paratus rc.iebes that degree of and compli- 
cation limt entitles it to be ealled yiiftrlinfrr//, tlu io seein.s 
to bo no general teehnioal term that will ineludo .ill kinds, 
but for the ditl’erent elasse.s of lifting niaebiii*s there aro 
Ruch speeial naine.s a.s /•a/;ov, rln'i(hir.<, mnd- 

im/ and //// /tiuntm, 

ThoKJ is very little distinction made between hoists. 


f 
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elevatora, nnd lifts. The word hoist refers more particu- 
larly to machines used in warehouses and factories for 
raising goods from one story to another. They aro worked 
by hand or by power, and aro for comparatively light loads. 
Eleviiior is used in two different senses. It refers to 
apparatus for lifting passengers to the upper stories of 
buildings. It also refers to the very different sort of 
ap[»aratus used in graiii-niills and storehouses for trans- 
ftaring tlio grain from one tloor to another. The grain 
is drawn along channels or pipes, which are sometimes 
vertical and more often inclined, l)y means of a nduting 
airliiniedean screw, or of a stiaj* continuously travelling 
upwards through the interior the channel and cunxing, 
fastened to it, a series of small buckets. Occasionally, if 
the inclination to the horizontal bo small, a broad strap i»f 
the same width as the bottom of the channel runs along 
that bottom, and carri(‘s the grain with it simply hing on 
its upper surface. This latter method of transj)ortation is 
more ellicieiit, however, as a horizontal trarrier or distiibutor 
than as a means of lifting, (irain might also easily be i 
blown u^) a i>i[»e by an air blast, but the writer docs not 
know any instance lids method having been used. Lifts 
are constructed cither for raising passengers in buildin 
or for heavier loads, such as freiglited truck.' and waggons, 
or the supiTstrueture of bridge's ami large nMjfr> during 
their creel ion. 

In lifts or clexators, the working force i-< ritfici lund, 
steam, or hydraulic power. (las engines are un.Miit.iblo 
as iliivct sources of puxver fi»r lifts, but they may bo 
atlvautagoondy ummI to store hydraulic power in an ac 
cumnlator from xshicli xvater is supplied to xvork an 
hytlraulic lift, Electricity has <]nile recently been nsid, 
but has not }et bc* n tiled .snilicieiitly to allow of any 
valuable opinion being formed (d il.s ulliniate practi< a’ 
mvi'i'x. 

The lift ciUi.d.sts of (1) a box or “ cage'' to contain the 
persons or material to be raised ; (2) a vcutical s(in:ire 
well or shaft, to the xvalls of xvhich are attached guides to 
prevent the iMLu* swingiug to aiul fro; (o) a rojie or chain 
by W'hicli It) haul the cage upwards from above, or else a 
long rod or pillar by which to pu.^li it up fiom below^; (4^ 
a “barrel*’ or “sln ave/* oxer whiidi to wind the chain or 
lope, and xvhich nuainteil on a shaft King in bearings 
lirndy supported by the building, i*r ti e a cylinder to 
cunlain xvati-r or steam t«* aclualo tie- lifting rod ; (a) 
mechanism through which the xvorkiiig [»o\\er is traminitted 
to the barrel, or else xxati r or .M* am japing connecting 
the cylinder above mentioned xxith tin,- source of jiovver; 
and (0) tli'j ilriving engine or otln r s-ouree of j»owcr. 

Most ac< idents iia[»pen to litN thioULdi tic* hauling 
chain or n>[»<; breaking. For the sake of .'afety, then lMre, 
■pfii ticuhir <arc should be exercSed in the choice of 
mateiial for thi-^ ]»art, and an aj^jdiance should always 
be attached to tlio cage w'horeby, if the rojMj break ?, the 
cag^- i> c.iULdit immediately in whatever position it may ])e 
at the time of the, breakage. 

Fur light loads hc*mj)en ropes are siiflicicnt and im»re 
curivcnient than chains, bfcau.<e tliey are noi.-eless in their 
action. If of the lM“<t cpiality (Manila) lliey are (juite as 
reliable as ordinary chains, and an advantage claiimsl for 
them is that their gradual destruction by wT:ar becomes 
easily apparent, ami gives timely xvarning bef(»re they 
become dangerous, whereas the failure of a chain may 
take place without any easily vi.sibh; previous sign having 
been given. I*’*>r very heavy loads, however, chains or 
wire rojACS hliould be u.^-rl jji jneferem *5 to hempen ropes. 
Wire lopfss may be made stronger for a given weight 
per foot of length thijii chairi.s are, but unfortunately si« 
commonly manufactured their <juality eaniiot be certainly 
relied en. Like hemuen ropes, they are almost nuiseleba. 


To iuBure Bmoothuesa and iiuiBeluBBiieBB in passenger lifts, 
the sheave over which the rope passes is lined in the 
groove with leather. 

For the sake of safety, the rope by which the cage 
hangs is often duplicated. Sometimes even three or four 
are used. In order that these should give additional 
safety, each rope must be capable of supporting the load 
by itself, (generally the load is Tifted by one or other 
kind of pow er, and descends by the weight of the cage 
itself. This weight is always much more than sufficient 
for the purpose, and therefore counterpoises are intro- 
duced to balance tho greater part of it, thus lessening the 
w ork to bo done tluring ascent by an amount equal to the 
prixluct of the balaiuai w eight and the height of the lift. 
In the (;onmuuust arrangement, the balance weights are 
hung on the sanio rope as that by which the cage is sus- 
pended. This jiasscs oj^or a pidlcy whose diameter is half 
the width of the well, >o that the cage end of the rope 
rises vertically from the centre of the roof of the cage. 
This pulley is keyed oii a horizontal shaft, which is driven 
by jK)\ver from l)C‘l<»w', cither directly by means of a rope 
i or chain j>assing (»vcr Muother jiulley, or else through intcr- 
‘ mediate .spur gearing. The actual working rojie is in this 
cu.'^o not attaclied to tliu cage. Less froijucntly the rope 
from the eiigim» forms one t»f the suspenders of the cage, 
tho bahnu ii weiglits being attached by separate ropes. 

The rope or chain by which the load hangs has to be so 
strong that its oxvn xvciglit is very considerable. A large 
cxce.sH of strength being more in demand in this kind of 
machinery than in oilier kinds, a greater stress than about 
I 1 ton per scpuire inch cannot bo put upon the chain or 
I rope (supposeil to be of iron). This would make the rope 
I xvidgh 3*4 Ih per foot of length for every ton of load 
' carrieil: If th) height of lift w ere, for example, CO feet, 
then, coirqjaring the top and bottom jio.sitions of the cage, 
tlierc} woulil )>c in the former CO feet less of rope on tho 
cage side of tin*, pulli'y, and CO feet more on the counter- 
poise side, than in the latter position, si» that if the 
ct»unter-w eight jii.st balanced the load wlien tlio cage was 
at he iM^ttom, it, along xvith tin* rope, xvould outweigh 
ill cage in its liighe.st position by tlio weight of 120 feet 
of n jM*, tliat i.s lOS Ih for every ton of load, or nearly JtJi 
of the xvliole IikuI. Since — that is, that of 

cage, ropes, and j'assengers or goods — is three or tour and 
.sometimes jive or six times as great as the net load, this is 
a xcry .serious ineTease on the viuivoififthlc loss of balance 
ri Milting from the fact that the cage is alternaUdy loaded 
and iinloadiMl. The dilliculty can l)e got over by extend- 
ing the rojn* doxvnxxard.s frcun tho balance weight to pass 
underneath a grooved pulley at the bottom of the well, and 
u[» from Ibis to the under side of the cage, wliere it is 
attached. There w'ill llien be an equal lengtli of rope 
alxvay.s hanging on e/acb side of the top bearing jnilley; 
but an extra mmnintuf friction occurs at the bearing j^mr- 
nals <lue to the xveight of tho extra rope. The lower half 
of the rope may be of cheap inferior material, since there 
is very little stre.ss upon it. 

A i»rc(-is.-Iy .similar <lifni‘ully occurs if the cage l>o lifted from l»c- 
loxv hy :iM liyiliauli*; niiii r»r pi.stoTi-rod. Occasionally the xvciglit 
«»f tin- f-age and mill i.s h^ft unbalanced. Tn thi.s c.isc ilic witcr 
nn ssiirc nii tin* rain or piston has to support the whole loud. 
i)os<* tin- pn-ssurf. in the reservoir from which the xvaU*r is dravui 
to n-TiiHin sti-rwly during the nsccTit, then evidently at the top of its 
str«»ke llio xv ater prc.ssure on the ram is less than at the noitoin m 
its siioke, }>y till! weight of a column of water, of .section eijiml U 
llijit of till* r;im, Jinil ln 3 ig)it equal to the lift. Sujinosi’ oi 
example, tlait the wale jireHSUrc at tllO level of the face of tlie rum 
in its highest iiosiiioii 200 lb per square inch. Then tor e.veiy 
ton of total load there iiin.st be provided uWmt 11 square jndns o 
piston area. A column of water of this horizontal section and 1 fooi 
high w(4ghs about 4 75 Its This would give a differeiico of support- 
ing pressure of 286 lb for every ton of total load m a lift of «0 le< L 
- -that is, about ith of the total load. More commonly the weight 
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of tho cage and the ram is balaneed by counterpoiswis on chains 
fftstonod to the top of the cage and passing over a pulley overhead, 
'while the water pressure is used to overcome only the friction, autl 
the additional load of iwusseiigcrs or goo<ls. Iti this cose amiin, 
owing to the jmssiigc of the chains over the pulleys, the balance 
is disturbed in a rise of (50 feet, by about 1th th(^ weight of the 
cage and the ram, while the unward water jiressiini on the ram is in 
the sanic3 ria<j dimiiiislied by Jtii. The former disturlumce of iMihuice 
is a decrease of the load rcjsting on tli(3 base of tin* ram, while the latter 
is a decrease of the suiitwrUng pressure on the same 1 u'ls<*. If thi*se 
were made equal, tl»c cage*«<n(l load wouhl Ik* peifeelly iMilaneed in 
every position. To make them equal, it would 5 m*. neL*cs.s.iry simply 
to adjust the ratio of the |«irt of the load l»onj({ by t)ie counter- 
poise to tho part Ijoruo by the wateK Let tlie foriner [wirt 1 k 3 
and tho latter W.^, (bo total lo:id being \V, i W.^. Then fora-Avater 
pressure of ‘200 tb per M(piare imdi, it would be uei »*ssary to liave 
tWj-JWa, orW,^=SW,-,^*,f\V, i W.,). ‘ 

For a pressure of 400 lb jhu* sfiuare, ineb, llir rqnutiou wouhl 1 m* 

i W,). 

For 100 lb jMir stpiare inch it would lie 

r;(5V, Mv,). 

This adjustment would nocesxiUite a biige iimnu's.s.'iry»-oiisuiiq»- 
iiou of water, lK*e.!iuso tlle weight of ea^^ and laiii always bears .i 
much greater ratio to the extra \vi iglit of ]);isieiig( is or giM>ils than 
any of the alsjve. fnictioiis ”, or even '• Tin* mlju.stmeiit lieiiig 
attainable by other means, this wasl.e ean in no <'ase, be de.sirabb*. 

If a second cylinder stand be.side (be lilt.-wril ;md be ••oiiiu'eli d 
by a ]»ipe to the cylinder directly undeiiu jih the eage, s«i that th« i«* 
is a eontinually passage betwirn l!ie two ryliiider.s, (hen llie 
supporting rod iinderm*i‘ith tie* eag»*, 1 .getlier with the eolumn nf 
water leading from its base through (lie pipi's tothe second e\liinbT, 
is tho exact eounter))art in *i'oiiipi't‘s'-ioii uf the overhead io[H*s*iii 
tension in th«* other ehess of Jiiaeliine ; and, .1*^ <.oiliiteiw«*iglits are 
huugU|MJii tlu*s«5 lope.s, alNilaneing \\ei.;ht lujiv •'«* laid on the sui fa. e 

ot the water in theseeoiul cylin- 
der. 'flic, b.dauee WC'ight, equal- 
ling that ut eage and lain, Ie^t■^ 
(uia |iluiigeror piston titting this 
('} linder, .iiid Ibf led is**\h*nded 
miward-, ini ' thiid •^iii.ilh** 
eyliieler, on the ]»lunger of 
w’lib h is adiiiitt«'<l, by ine.in-i ot 
llie valve \wiik«Ml Ikuii tin* ea-^e 
or laiidiiig-pl.ittorms, an extiu 
amount of water [u'esMiire. .siil- 


f|/J 
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9 vr?^, in the snmt* wny tw the rope passes from the engrj siile to 
the roll iiterweight side of the ovurhead pulley. Thus tlm batuu e, 
whieli luaj' be made coireet forone |X)Sitloii of tlic lift, bj-eoiurs dis- 
lurlirtl for other jmsitiuns by a similar aiiioiiiit to that aln-.idy 
invostig.tled. A |K*ibrl balanr*e of the <*oii.staiit ]»art of ili** total 
I0.11I, namely, that of tlioi.ige ami iiiin, i-S however, obt. lined tor 
all positions of tin* cage by the arrangement sliowii in lig*'. 1 and 
2 . This is till* design of Sir Tiihvanl Klliiigtnn, deseiibed by bii i 
ill a paper leail Indore the Inditution of Meihaunal Knglnle|^ in 
tJaiiu.ilv The whole load is borne b\ ibe lod </ llinb lie ,I 1 li 

the cage, whif li euteis as a i.ii.i into llie verli'-al eylindrr A. Tliis 
rod is made solid in ordi i to if d!i e lie* si/e of the evliinler a.s much 
as pos.-ililo, ;iiid, 11 ier'I*‘ie, il o the si^.* o| the w'ell ibaf has to be 
l»oi‘i-d ill llrr- gioiui'l lo I n;ii,(in I lii^ (\lnidoi Tlii •» idi-' ollitls i'i 
csjK-i i ijh jH‘ie-L\'- on .ircunif < I llii^ bipimg, .ind lie* olij* rtiim to 
lie in on tje* s- «<n- (if rvpcii i- is b- - ,11. d ])V in.iKiii;: 1 In- well small. 
Tie* i*»il is ni.id'- itnly jn-l , 1 ii niMii' ie/ii to s.d< 1 \’ '>kmi Mn* lo.nl oi: 
it. It -> .-.e«*ti«tn . boul'l hi* lie igle d vitli leliiili'e to the height nl 
litt, bei .iilv roi- litii;;- I lie- her b nglb ol tin- ■-np]'«>ilin''-j)lll.irtbe 
gioah-r i . if •> I- ml' oi'V to luj.'l.lr ninl' r .1 ;'iv* n load. It /■ U* (be 
stress pi r :-ipi Ilf nil li I ,.i( 11 1.1 1 fd In 111* iihijiv* iMf oil it - 1 lion, and if 
W be tlif WM ;]il o! *• I s* an ! i.nii ti>*g« tin i .oid W ' t !i il nt p.i.-^i-ngeis 

oi goods to be i.ii.sfd, llif sf( tii.n i. III. llie iipiiil hi Slliee, 

tills same load h.is to bi aip^Hiited b\ tie* Ait* 

Inwi-r end ol till-. lod. llril w.ih i j>ie* am 1- m *.1 i 
'I'liis ( ylimifi A i-; 1 «').i al\s i\ •. m up' ii ..'ini. 
biWfi I nd ot (Ilf I •; I'.. liillii omi' l-i-lo 

I t be top ot the lliifk ['i .f. n m*l 1/. 'ill |m..' 

I t bird i‘ylinih 1 ( ', and to it-. toMi i\.ii(i,,i!v 
: tii^ton e. die e j : 1 m-, 1 * vS* i ir.ia .ii-n 

I sb'Uti I tliaii the lift III lie f.i.'i. 'rbfi’Jiii 

.•■I* i^ir tli^n A, .ml tU \ ta.i I .il-i.'if e 
I sliokf-; limy langf li*>m .'i 1 > . . ii\l i-. lb 
ul O' «ii. .1 ol til uiel* 1 ft I ’ll jii t 
11 and 1 / be th** .me-. ol tie pi i> n . 
nt tin* I'ih] -.Uppolting lii.* I . L< . ibf 1.*! 10 I 
SupplI^e tllf pi-?. Ill / to he ,.t til (op . 1 I 

, be <*<)ii-.f(pifntly it the b'.tlfiij ol lli.* Ill 

I position the pish.n It I'f .it .1 hi r,’it .dio\f tie i* w • i 

I to h nil lies, and it »' Ik* the \\ • I 'l.t ot . • ui-e m. ii 

the pressuie pel si|u.!]e ini li 
pist<»ii is /.' hn. Tie* wb'ih* iip\\*iid p 
thenfuif {J. t\ id il do’.\ iiw ml pn 

i.itle I nioif iluii this n^t 1 e • \. 1 inl on :hi. p 
. lilt tb* I.egf. 'IdiU i -U'pplif*! bv .eliulttl .j ili 
1 in.iin,fi liohi (hi l,\di.ui!if -e » nmnlit* i it !'>h j m 
to pio\ ide’ iti 1 pif'-om*, into ill. opp. I .ii.m'i) 

.md d’lie lower 1 nd of (' j-» .d\\ i\ . Ki 1 1 in "i*i i 
with (be itiiei-pl I II*. Tle'V.ifiJ i-. • i nt inn i'I\ ■: 
the WMt.'l plf-siiie on the tup -» 1 1 e e ol , ' I i. ' 
bal.ime till lonu.mi In,'.! ..( . j n* .oi.l inn .< I., n i 

the top ol it .* st |oh. . I I'll I in* tie* .1 o I 111 o| 'hr . 
iidinitlt*d tnto ( li\ .1 mi 1 \.* imo\i *«1 liom ih. . il.' - 
ne .iiu i‘l (Ilf ;op. /, and th'* w.ifi 1 piesrim ..n ' 

pi-ti'ii', wleii lli.it j'l'-li'ii 1. al it- In,], 

ih*-lgin .1 to ’.1 il.ile f lie* < \ l i i lo el ot p.i- . lej. i •'! ■ 
tin* df . I lit. lie* i .igf bi ill I III pi Me* .<*n'e\."l' 

tin* ai I uniul Mol i-. shut hv the v.ilx* .eln.l •• 
the w.'ti I i-* all''\\ -d lo I -,i ipf hi I l\ I'l to* *01’ 
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Fig. 2. 

ficient to elevato the extra load of uassetigevH or g«xMls. Tliis 
is the arrangement in ToiiuiHsi’a hvuraulie balanced lift. The 
column of water which takes the jilticc of the roiic in the over- 
head arraugeiiiuiit passes from 0110 cylinih*r to the other, and vice 


n’hcsi* two fipi.'if ions sj i\i ti) 
volvi-d in t. Mil » ot tie oils Is. 

Will'll tllf w.Ui'i pie.'-suif is adniitti*d to the \i]ipfr side ot i> lem , 
the intfiisit \ of pu •'•-nil on ihf nod. r sidi* of ^ ^ \ hi* nil} i in.mv 

times greatfi tlian tie* in 1 rnsi 1 \ on its up]K*i sidf asiln 'ifi..!' it- 
iipjifi* sidf Is gif.ilii tb.m til. It id its lowi’r siirl.iff. Th'i'’ .mv 
inerrasi* of' inti n-^il v tm (hf iipp.r suif.e*** willi.m-f .i i.sii |i"nd- 
iiigly gieah t nn I'I im* ot inti n.-it V on tlie low'i'r. Nim\ if th ^ |f^. 

!' i. ?hf < .(go 

. !.’ •*'(■ I'V .m 


Mire on the nn Ici sidf d !• weri* to lemaiiii tin* smii 
a.seeiidfd , tie* plf-uiie on tin* l(»Wil flnl nt n WiMiIiI 


amount piopoinon.il to lie . baiiL:'* 111 tin n 
for I'xaniplf • i.ui' "I tie* stn.M / 

cage iis(*.s i> iin n*s, hwill l.nl I nn h 


hill 


Il le 


dif. 


. I !. v.l. 
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between 6 and a, will be decreased 7 inches. The pressure per 
square inch on a woubl decix*Jiso 7w if that on the under side of 6 
kept constant, l^ut, us the uj>jior side of also sinks 1 inch, the 
pressure per square inch on it will increase by u\ If now the ratio 
of this upper area of ft to its lower area be made 7, this increase of 
10 on tlu' top face will cause an increase of on the lower face, 
and tlins just iicutralizn the diminution of pressure on a due to the 
comluiii'd. rise of the eai^o and fall of tlio lower side of ft. Thus 
the unlo.idrd cage will he in perfect bahniee, at whatever height it 
stands, if the areas ft ami b-d are given the nitio 

ft b-d , 
o-d a 

The ratio ft - d: a of the two si rokrs having been already chosen, this 
equation gives ft ilireetly. Fro]n tlie other two equations c ami Iho 
necessary pressure // are tonnd. 'I’his ]»iesMire /Miiay he oht.iined 
hv hydraulic pumps and an iuvumulator loaded to the Viglit anuiunt. 
if, however, the water from the mains is to he used, the i.itio of 
the strokes tir the size of/? may he Tiioditied so us to suit tin* avail- 
ahle working pvi ssure j>. If e he propnilioued for the extra lo.nl at 
a givtMi In'iglit, it will not he coii«‘« t for all other heights, hut this 
is of litth* CDiiM tpiemv, ht*c:ius«‘ tin* extra load itself is variahlc limn 
0 upwanis, so tli.it no adjustment «if t* eve«*pt to its maximnni dcsio d 
amount is ]>ossihle. An ex«*ess of ])iv.ssur(! on r above that nec'leil 
for any given h^ad has tin- JlVct sim]»ly of iirceh‘rating tin* ^pel‘•l of 
ascent, and tliis is motliiied roughly hy ]Mrlially closing tin* \j1vo 
admitting water to (’. 

We have clniseii this lift for deseriptinii as the latest ini]»rove- 
nieiit in tin* di'sigii of hydranlie lifts. Jn it no water is wastetl in 
raising or lowering the eon-t nit lo.nl. 

When the ]i\dr.iulie power is applied to tin* cage through a 
ehain or rtipe ]nsNing over an ovmlieml ])nlley, tin- h\dr:inlie 
cylinder is u>n:ill\ l.nd In'i’i/nnially for facility of sriting and 
examination. Of coiiim* this aiivingemeiit jiivoIms min h great* r 
frielional resistance to the moti<m of tlio app.iiMtiis, Imt in it all tla* 
severely stressed jtarts may h-- in t«*nsioii. 'I'liei* is gre.ih*r se/miily 
wlien they an* so than when the}’ an* in compicssimi. Tangxe 
Brothers’ diydr.inlic lilt is aiiange^l in tliis way. 

Accident«% to lifts oemr in two w < l tin* sus]iendin*g 
chain or rope ni.iv lireak, or, in those siq'po * -I fiom below, th«* 
ram may hr'*ak, or tin* cylinder or jiipes * ncl...,ing the water iinv 
burst. To lo'-cii the ri'sk oi mii h hieakiCj- s too /aily nn thoil is to 
in.sist oil goinl de.*,ign in tlo* di't iil'., goo.l m.it'-ii iK (whi- li should 
be subjeet'*d to t**st hofon* h< mg used), and good w/akimm^hi]*. 
The connexion at hotli I'lids o| tin rope or <‘)j,iai to ilie load sn^- 
poiided fiorn it, or tin* Jointing ol tin* dillhreiil seeii* ns of the i.im 
to each other and to tin* eagi-, is a ])oiiit * sp, . ially iiiqiort.int. If 
s teh a hreakagi* do.‘S a< tu illv o/ . ijr, however, tin* eagdiis usually 
kept from filling )*y .an autmiiilie < it<lj 
which giips it in wli.ih'ver position it liap- 
pens to o( ciipy win n tin* :n ei-l* iit oci nrs. 

T.ingye Broilicrs liive for this ]Mii|oxcat 
caeli corner of the cage a toothi d (’'im. 

The .siisji* Tiding rop«* ^ii^tain, tie* • ago 
tlirough lovers a.s .shown in fig. d. So 
long SIS there is :l i on.-sith i.ihli* piiil on 
the rope, the levers kc. p the ciTiis in the 
position shown. If tie* strain on tin* rop*- 
3.S relievi-d by aeeid* iit to it. ]>n\M rtnl 
f'pinl springs imnw.liately force tin* canis 
outwards and the tei-tli le'i-onn* hiiried in the w-of/'h-n jriiJde-jM n{s. 
A toijthe l r:i' k is smiietiines holt-'d to th'* iti- il po^^ts and t*ioth- 
ftliaped piongs are Pireed forward h\ .-pim'_'^-> to • ngtge with the 
ri« k when tin* rope In-eaks. .^imil ii ;im ii! •• oieiil , :jn> not pl;ic« d 
h*t’.' »en the top of the ram and tin* cag.' nt diin t'.'n ling hv‘lraulie 
lift-*, hut it is a mi>takiii idea that liny ai * nor a'* m-M-vatv in 
tliin < 'i*-e .IS in the otlni. Sneh appliaije< •, shouM h/* /•\aniined 
fltnl te-t'- 1 at I' g’il ir tre/pn-nt; if:t« rv a]s. Tljey aie ejit t«i get <iut 
ot wmkmg Old' r thioiigh disilse. A double rope I*, a gnat* r '.ih*- 
gnanl ag rin- 1 ;n . id*-nt. 

In eham '/i io[**- lit!-, the gearing or otlier Tnaihineiy mav hr*‘ak, 
and in • on- •pn ie e ih*- 1 age might lUii d»iw ii w ith *laiig* r**iis i-ipalify 
witho'it tin* i", -' • jth*^ r hn-aking, or hm’iig wln»]l\ i* In ved of ti iisiou, 
so th.it th*' .’ihovi i jifln-, mav not e/»me into netion. 'fhi.s in.iy he 
pi»*vf 111 * <1 hv .1 -* lf-.i< ring /-Int* li on tin* shaft, v liiidi pi»'\» nt'* tlm 

*ei r/t.iTiijg uiil‘-> th»^ I I'li.-h ‘'j'eeially ii|ea«id. 'I’he ne t 

iM'rfe* t anU nn*' h ml' .ill V he lut ifnl ot tin* many devic*'s that h:ivc 
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Fig. 4. 


coupled together, and the barrel hauls up the load. The axial 
pre.s8ure producing friction between c and e and between d and b is 
groatoV than, the Toad being hatilod up in the ratio of the circum- 
ference of the barrel 
to the pitch of the 
helix. As there are 
two frictional sur- 
faec.s, the whole fric- 
tion is double tliis 
axial thrust multi - 
]died by the coefficient 
of friction, and tliLs 
friction must net at 
such a inciiii radius 
jioiii tin* .shaft as to 
1 1 aX'e a iiioiin* n t grea ter 
than that of the load. 

If this is so for one 
]oa*l, it is M> al.so for 
all others, as the frie- 
Tioii is jiroportioiialto 
tin* had. To gi*t .suf- 
ticieiit fn**lion for 
heavy loads witji a 
dimini.shcd axial 
llini.sl, the X'cry in- 
genious ile.sigii show'll 
in lig. .'i is adopted. 

Here the. shall, d is 
diivcii l*\ pi*wer, and 
is k**ycd to the boss // with a helix cut on one end. This helix 
abuts a*g.imst :i similar helix on the pinion e, whie.h drives the 
Imi-'ting h.iricl on a sn 'unl .shaft. The, ratchet wheel ft abuts against 
the collai /«*n the .sliaft a ; ft runs loose on tho shaft and is cast on 
the mill of a liollow' 
diimi <*ont.niiing - f- 

thicc disks ot h.iid r/ 

wood, IMM\ Thee 
di.sks c.iii .sli*l«* axi.il- 
ly along the inl* i ioi* 
ol the dinm, lint an* 
pTc\ eiite'l fimn t 111 II- 
ing exci'pt along 

with the diiim. In- ^ „ 

t*‘i veiling heUvecn ‘^'**^* 

ties** wood disks are two iron disks, 0,0, which may slide axially 
:ih*iig th*‘ boss of the pinion /*, but are provciiitiid from rotating 
( \**c]*t along vviili this idnioii. Tho axial pressure is transTnitted 
ti‘**m // t*> ;, tliiongli tin* sni laces of tl.o*disK.v P iind 0, and, there 
lieing six ]iii:s of >111 face s between whieli this ])ressurc* is exerted, a 
vm \ slight a vi.d thni.^t piodnces sufficient friction at those snrfacee 
to couple tho ratchet wln*<*l ft to the piuiou«. So long as this ie 
exerted all the paits are Jamriied together, and the pawl engaging 
in ft pn-veiiis tin* loail low'ering. 4Wi?<!IWptA'0\vever, tho shaft a is 
rotati *! liai kwird.s, tin* lielices disengage and tho friction no longer 
hinds /• wiili ft, .so that c along vritli d and a can ho rotated back- 
wanls aiel tin* l**,i»l thus lowered. Tho weight of tho load keeps s 
following */ tl'isrly in its backward motion, and as soon as the 
(ipenitor or m:n liiiic* eca-*es to turn the slnift backwards the whole 
Mppaiatus Is'coincs once mnru fnctionally bound together, and tlie 
iriM-lnt whnl ]»n*\’eiit.s further lowerl^. Fig. 6 shows another 
arrmgmiient where- ^ 

by tin* pillion c is 
uiteonplni and al- 
low •■•i t*) low'cr lh« 

1 



i.nl liy onlv n ^light (f (] 
i.irkwaid unit nm of 'i 



Fig. 6 . 


*joufiling. 1* ig. 4 -i.ow. It :i> fippliml to a hand sack-hoist. To the 
shaft a is kcy**<l a i.it< }.* t wIi.m-I ft. A ]mw 1 ge.ningiii this pri'V**nH 
t)ic shaft from c\. r roUitin'r . .i, in <,ne *liT'cction, Tin* plat*' /* i.s 
k''ye<l t*> th*i 'rie* Ij.mlmg I**P** s}i«av»; */ ainl th** v'irnl- 

ing barrel c hotii n.ii I-.n-, <.ii tin* sli.ift. Tluir *)j»p*isirig end .siir- 
fa?j»'s are cut h**lii.ili . *1 tliil, a'(**r«ling to th** relative angular 
positions of // ainl th* y .in* * jfhi r j.minnil against each otlnT and 
wtweeri c ami ft, or ar** joo ,*; .md fi*-*- to rot.it*; ifiufid tlio shaft. On 
pulling the sheave U in rjin*. dire* tion all the parts are frictioualiy 


I 

the sh.itt ff, it being 
nnn***** .-'sary t.o lo- 
t.'ite tin* shaft hack- 
WMi*l ciiiitiiiuously. 

'riiis l.ist is obvious- 

1> tin- iisist handy arraugmiont, and when Hrqrked carerulljr »»» 
•ihsolutely sate iis tl»e othci*. This device in a' liiiodified form 18 used 
in T;jngv**’s lift.s. . i. . . 

TInmia.s Sons, of Oardiffi have a eimilOT patent Mfety shaft coup- 
ling, \vhi* li, although it has a very difforottt*|omi, is coiwtructed on 
exactly the s.'iiiKi piimdplo as that of fiSi* AW.. 

St**aTii Inis been used 08 a modvo powcjgw cyU^dew'Sunilai 
toilni.s**in hvdiaulic lifts. ^It ha8.th<|;,{gj&t Oflvanta^ of having 
v. ry little. wr*ight, HO that tho diflforonceiothewl occasioned by the 
rise of the Tiistoii i.s practically nil..''\T]ta[,fdi8Rdvanta» to that the 
dly comleiises, and thn^ Ae load could not w held up at 


St»'ain rapidly wnufuinwa, — - — . , 

:my (Icsircl hsiKht for a length of time: without* continual frosH 
Miiiiilr of atoiiin to the cylindott.’. It is not likely to come into 
K-n-ral uee for pasonger Ufte, Imt nmy be naod advontegwnriy for 
goods lifts and heavy cranes (R. H. JS. ; 
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g 'I^QOUJNU may do defined as any etfect on the sense of 
\w same way Light may be defined 

obieci((^ as any effect on the ^leiise of sight. This is the purely 
laeat-^^ subjective use of the terras. But botli terms are quite as 
iJ'^^prd’frequontly used in the objective as in the subjective sense, 
fiigbt^ 1)btts, as Sound may be* defined in terms of the motion of 
' the air in /the cavity of the eytornal ear, niech-anically 
Effecting the tympanum, so Light may he doiincd by the 
mechanicar effect produced upon the extension of the optic 
nerve which forms the sensitive surface of the retina. 

.4^ In treating of Light it will be convenient to use the 
■ fierm in a sorb of mixed'sonse, at least until we come to 
"discuss the different theories which havii been dovisud to 
'^account for the propagation of tin' agent which causes 
visioh*' ,Then we shall have t(» ii'^e ib(j term entirely in the 
objective sense. On the other hpnd, in* Fliysiologieal 
Optics we are concerned chictiy wlt!i the subjective sense 
of the term. ^ 

The present article is intended to give a general sketch 
of the subject of Optics, so far as it can be treate(r by the 
help, of elementary mathematics, but with sufficient detail 
to show the connexion of its various branches, and to 
enable the reader who desires furlliia' information on any 
point to judge for himself under wbsit heading he will find 
it in this work. The subject is arranged in tlie following 

: 

Early History of Optics. * 

• "'i Preliminary Statements with regaid to ViMtu), Vishm, 

'the^Colour-Sonfle, and the Duration (jf Visuiil Impressions. 

Sotunsm of Light. 

Geneial Reflexions on the Meelinuism of‘ Piojiagation of Light. 
‘Jpiyla^n of the Subject into GeoiiU'trinil ami Physical Optics. 

Gko’mktrkjal 0 r IK'S. 

'jtotfliaearProim of Light in Tlomogfmoiis Media, Shadows. 

.^vOamerafObaGura, ftc. 

,V Intensity of lUniniiiatiou as dy^iending on tin* Di^tam f of tlm 
fiontoe 'aif^d. the Obliquity of the llay.s. ihightno.^ and Iiitrin.sic 


at4teL»6:....40i Surfaci of Two llomogenooiis 


Plane, Spherical, ami Cylindiical Mirrors. K«m 1 

Images. 

j^gle xlefraction. Com^site Natnr* of Wliih* Light. Krfnu - 
Dispersion. ‘PriHih.s; KrituniKifiT's Linc.s. luMtion.ilit) 
' Achromatism, [.ciim’s. Trirsi-opo, 

^SBBj^.:ppgctrum. fi;efiraction.^y Cylinik'r. IhiinlKtw. 

(j^Huiraction in aNon^hoinogeneous Medium. ]{:iniiitoir.s Charar- 
Fuiiction. ''' Mirage. 

Abfiorn^ FliU)n\s« »MKr, PliospljoresceinV. 

.Pbtsioal. Optics. UNorLATonY TiiKon\. 



1 ’rincip 
i qn’oof 


.Nature •aIlA^ Propagation of Wavrs. Ibi 
:;&plttiaM^.'(»f Befitoion and Singlo Ihtiai-tion. j)i 
^rj^ttlar Theory. , , 

SWtjJttJjpf the History of the lbnlulat<»rv Theory. Voung’.s 

pwcoy^'eiahwrfeijjflce. ' 

i>v(Jraling. Mcasnre of 
*4^®'’^J*^**^wlfeLosa«rSemiuudu^ Newton’s Pings, (’olonr** 

i’ to and of 1|roovcd iSurfuces. 

t R^lwn.tllatween W^>l^ngth and KefiiO live Index 
jJ®uhlej]Mra!btion. .’^^ave^Surfaee in Teeland Spur. 

Tmwerse Vibrations. Nature of UnpohirizeJ 

^PpltejiljnSacipl*. If^iitement of tho Relative Velurity oi 
j^vtnMLMid Spaetator. 

Under ;t)mo8 tOROMKTEicAt; Physical, and Fhysio- 
ini^ will be given; and the 


iptically Polarized. Light. Nieol’s 
Boubly-Kefmeting Plate. FresneVsi 


confift.vi(>n between light and radiant heat will be di.<tcu8sed 
umlcr liAiuATroN. 

Laui.y lli.vroKY OK tin: Skiukct. — It is to sight thiitT 
we are mainly indebted for our knowledge of external aucienK 
things. All our other si‘iim s togctlier, except under very 
speciul ennditioiH, do not fiirnisli ns v. ith a tithe of the op ics. 
inforni'.ition we gain by a single Ldance. Ami sight i.s also , 

that one of our senses wliieli we nu- .ib) ' most ctfectively 
and extensivi ly to iiid by tin* help nl pioper apparatus — 
not nicndy (as liy spectacles, invented ruY'f l.’iOO) for the 
cure of iiiitui.d defecls, bill (:is b\ tin* telescope and j 
microscope) for the examiimtion of boilie.-^ cither too distant . 

or too minute to l»e studied by the iina'^sisted eye. 

It i.s very reinarkalde, under these eireiiinstanees, to find Light 
liow slowly men havt; reached .some e\eii of the simplest 
facts of opries. We ran ea-^ily understand how constant 
experience must liavo b»r.-ed on them the conviction that 
light Usually moves in straight lines, /.e , that wc see an 
object in the direction in wliieh it really' lit. Ihit how ’ 
they could have bclie\ed for ages that idj)eel> arc rendered ^ 
visible l»y .siunething juojccted from the eye itself so that 
the organ of sight was Mip[uKed t«» be analogous to the 
lentaculaof inserts, ami sight itself a mere spec ies of touch 

-is most puzzling, 'rhey semi not till about to 

have even ^^li^ed tlie qiie.stion- If this is liow we .se(‘, why 
cannot we him*, in tlie dark ' or, more simply, -Wlivit Is 
(larkiie.s.s ? The former of the.M* ([m otions seems to have 
been lirst })ut by Aristotle. 

Tlie nature ami laws of n*tlexion w<‘re, of coiubo, forced Ri- 
mi the ancients by the images seen in still watt*!* ; and the *1®*^®®* 
geomelcr.s ot the Platonic school were well in.ijUainlud with 
these laws. To Hero of Alexandria we owe the important 
deduction from them that the coiir.se of a reflected ray is 
the shortest possible. 

The general nature of refractir'U also wim known, with Re- 
some <»f its s]»ecial ajiplicatii'iis, such a.**, f'>r in*.lam‘e, to fraction, 
burning-glasse.s ami to nuigniliers These were probably* 
either .spherical glass shells tilled with water (Ihiny, 
xxx\i. (i7 [‘JoJ; Jaict., /V /ro /k/, c. lO) nr balls of rock 
crystal (Pliny, xwvii 10). 

In the first century of our era (.’leomciles pointed out 
bow a coin at the boltmii of an empty ciqu where the eye 
cannot see it, cun be. imah* \i^ible ly tillme the cup with 
water: and he showiil that, in a similar wav, the air may 
I rendei the .Min visibh* to us wliili* it is .still iimler the 
! horizon. Shortly after this date PtohMny (the celebrated 
i astroimmeri published his gieat work oii He treats 

of vision, retlexion, tlip llieory of plane and concave 
mirrors, ami refraction. He niensnreil, with considerable 
acciirai'v, the angh-s (»f incidence and refraction, fur rays 
I »a.s.si ng fr<»m aii inti> wat»*r and inti* ghm'^ ami from w'atcr 
into glass; it was not, howe\er, till nmre than fifteen 
Ipimlred years Innl pas'.ed that the, true relation between 
tlu'se angles was disci»verod. In a«lilition to what ha.^i ju.st 
been menfioiioil, the ancieiiLs’ knowltMlge of iqdics was 
limitctl a very siiperticial aeqiuiintunre with .«5oinc o! the 
properties of rainbows, lialos, mirage, Ac. But it w’as 
fragimmt iry in the extreme — though it far hurpitssed in 
amount U'v wi ll us in aecurary their knowledge of the other 
branehe.'v ot physical s»*icncc. 

It is m»r easy to understand the ideas of tlie ancienta 
about colour. 'Hiat it is a property (»f a body -iiisl as 
its density, its hardness, or its smell is a property — was 
pn»bablv Inhl by tliem. But they also imagined that a 
body could communicate its colmir to light, thus, for 
instance the clouds were, by some of their, upuosad 

\1V. /3 
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to communicate their colours to the sunbeams which form 
a rainbow* : 

Our next glimpse of 'real progress dates from the 11th 
or 12th century, whci> Alhazen wrote a treatise 
on optics in Arabic, which for five hundred years or 
more was a recDgnizcd authority on the subject. It was, 
in many parts, founded on the work of I’tolcniy, but with 
considenible additions and iinpruvements. Alhazen gives 
an anatomical description of the eye, and points ont, fairly 
enough, how with two eyes we see imly one image. Ihit 
lie also points out that we see cacli object, however small, 
bya of diverging rays, — not (as the ancients imagined) 
by a .single ray. Alhazen accounts for twilight, and .show.s 
how by it to nieasuro the hciglit of the atmosphere. He 
also gives tlie now generally received explanation of the 
curious fact that the sun and moon appear larger when 
rising or setting than wlieii they are high in the lo'avens. 

The farther progress of the subject we need iu»t now 
trace. From the tuid t)f lOth rentury that progress has 
been extremely rapid. The d.ites of the more important 
steps, and the name.s of their authors, W’ill la' given when 
we treat of these, iii their turn, in the course of the article ; 
and we will give tlieni the additional intcrc‘<t of being 
presented, when this ran readily be dtuie, in the authors 
own words. 

Vision. PI^KLIMl^^\R^ Stxtf.mknts.- Pefore we commence a 
more rigorous treatment of the subject, it may be well to 
make a bwv preliminary statements us to the nature of 
and tlie conditions for t/laflh f iisitm. lV(»[»erly 
.speaking, those belong to Orrirs (I’iiv.sioum:ic\t.) (7.C.), 
but it is iiniiossible to treat intelligibly any part of our 
subject without prcsuppo.sing . f*!ne, generally very slight, 
knowledge <»f other ]>ar|s. And the tew ]>relinniiary .state- 
ments we have now to make are in no n‘spect theoretical, 
while lliey are so simple llmt any one may at once test 
their trntli for himself. 

DUtancu Kxeept in the case of a very abnormal eye (extremely 
of most short -si Ldi led or loiig-sighteil as tlu' cam.* niay be) there is 
a di-stance from it - usually somewhere about 10 inches — 
at wliicli if an i»bjort be [dared it is .seen more di.slinetly 
'than if ]»laeed at any otlier di.stance. Alnio.st eveiy one, 
perha[>s without knowing it, liobitnally )i!:n*e.s at or almut 
that distance from his eye an object winch he wmlu's 
to examine carefully. Wlien he [dares it at a smaller 
distance he becomes ruincinus of the * ffnrf n*r|nircd to .sec* 
it distinctly. He has, in f.ict, to alter the form of the 
optical macliiriery (d‘ the t vi', hy a inusrnlar eirort, so that 
it may beeunic rR[i!jlde of brim/ing to a focus on the retina 
rays nure divergent tljaii tho.-o for which the [mrts were in 
* their unstrainfMl stale adapted. A rnrres[>onding eflbrt, 
but usually much more slight, is commonly felt to be 
rcijuircd if the object be at a distance greater than 10 
inche.s. 

Limits of Hence we arrive at the conclnsiou that, for the minimum 
distinct ,,f j,train nu the f-yc, ray.s .should fall on It diverging a.s if 
*^‘^*** tliey efiinc fnun a [n-dnt about 10 iiielies di-tant. Ihil for 
all ordinary eye.s any divergence from dniildi* of thi.s(/.c^ 

‘ Tlif r lliiv puiiu-tcr i'. Kl-II:i-'i (f ]f\- ot!n 

anviiu.l- I I'l- J f.'is.m iliii el-]t;ii|}i'ifn, aiifl it is .'h 

J]>ii « 1- H'lirlinni Ui if 1 j*- is nji-iinonly ii-firri-il n,. s«*»‘ \Vmi*|((1v<*, 

L' Af'ft'f-r, r .\n h»nfiirnn\ (P.srls, IS.Ol), p. 7: .'ll,.! Ear 

Ht-ljricii-, f'hin, |i ‘j'Jl vy. S'veral ot Ins matlici -iti«al tn-alNcs 
111 Jjin 111 s (m‘P tlie <'a1.ulo^ncs of Dn' Ur. Mas., Uoill., 

ami fli'li i f)ifi •• llif only eojty of liis great optical woik- - 

i\w !(• I i\h 1 1 Miini'tjf kfio\Mi lo he in Kiirope Is No. 1011 of the 
[ieyden colh*. f will flm (;onirnont.irv Tnnlih d MnnAzir of 
Kemal eil-l)iii M.n I ||.i ni f\ni. Or. huqd, iii. 01). A 

srn filler work f\Vo»prk»., u v«/>/->/) wa.s laised on Die optical treatises 
fL-^enlied to Kiiclnl ;iml Ptolemy, and Hm cl lfaitliain c.lain to have 
restored the ln«jt lira l»ook of the latter. The Arabs had Euclid's 
Optir/t (KUdh fl in the version of NAsir cd-Pin Tiisy 

(//. Khnl., No. ; Uth, AfSS. nf Mm Offkr, No. 743). 


divergence as if from a distance of 6 inches) to aero (Ae., 
paraller rajfs) is consistent with the possibility of distinct, 
vision. Ra]^ either more divergent than the former limit, 
or convergent, are unfit to produce distinct vision. ' Bence 
every optical instniment, whatever be the reflexions or 
refractions to which light has been subjected in passing 
through it, must finally allow the light to escape either in 
[uirallfl rays or with a divergence within the above specified 
limits, if it is to be employed by an ordinary eye. The 
comparatively slight differences which exist among ordinary 
eyes are easily compensated by the rack-work, or screw 
adjustment, which is invariably attached to the eye-piece 
of a good telescope and to the body of a good microscopti. 

Every motion of this rack-work alters the divergence of 
the rays a.s they finally escape from the instrument. Any 
eye, however abnormal, if it be capable of producing dis- 
tinct vision at all, ha.s only to be fumfehed with suitable 
s[»ectacles in nrder that it may behave exactly a.s does 
a normal lye. This statement, Jiowevcr, refers only to 
sliar[mess of definitioi', not in any degree to eolovr. The 
deficiency wliieli can.^'i s cnlour-hlindness cannot bo supplied 
by any conceivable proci'sft. A definite part of the ordinary 
<irgan of vi.sion i.s w^anting (or inactive) in such case.'^- 
wliile the merely o[)tical parts of the eye are usually in 
[lerfect onler. 

Anollier fact which must be stated here is that, to pro invrrtM 
d'.ice ^i.sion of a body in its natimil position, the image on nnfifri‘on 
the retina, as seen from the back, must be inverted- not 
merely a.s regards n]> and ilowii, but also as regard.^ right 
and h'ft. TJius, in the ordinary astronomical telescope, 
the image on the retin.a lli not inverted, and wc therehno 
.see an inverted image. 

A third is tliat onr jndgm(*nt of the relative distances of .imbr. 
objt‘cts is formed mainly j)y tho use of the tw'o eyes simul- 
taneuusly. One eye, ke[»t still, can inform us only of 
relative distance in virtue of the greater or less effort to 
see di.slinetly (already spoken of). With both eyes, or 
with one eye moved from side to side, parallax coinos in, 
and giv(>s us tlie drreoscopic offcft, as it js called. This!j|k 
[lower of judging di.stance i.s, of coui’so, greater os the eyes 
arc .«et none widely apart. There is, practically, no limit 
to the etFective distance between ilie eyes wlien the proper 
iiistrmmaital methods (a.s with the telestereoscope) are 
employed. ^ 

ft is also neec.ssary to premise a few words about colour. Colour. 
The various homogeneous rays of the solar spectrum have 
each a colour of i( < ow n wliicli no refraction can modify. 

Hut what about the many colours which do not occur in 
the s|)ectrum? To such a question as “\Vhat is ;/c//o7c”l 
the answer is, luir/t parfirular hnd of yellow map he ary 
one of an In finite inmher of different comhhiatlons' of homo- 
f/eneovH ra/p,'' And tho same is true, in gnnera.1, of all 
oth(*r colours. Clerk Maxwell found that a yellow^ equiva- 
lent to that of the spectrum can be obtained by mixing in 
jiroper [iroportions certain homogeneous red and green rays. 

This single exam[>le is snlBcient to show that the colour- 
sen.se is of a very singular nature. This question will be 
fully treated inOi'Tics (Physiological) jj^ut for our present 
[»nr])ose it is only necessary to say that we now know (alter 
Wiinsch and Vonng) that tho normal eye has only three 
cohnr-aenmtionR — a red, a green, Bftd B violet, — And that 
the ap[niront colour oi any light which falls on it depends 
merely on the relatm intmdti^s of the exoitmeTU producod 
by the light on tho three or^Wl d&«ense corresponding to 
these sensations. This is true, however, only within certain 
limits of intensity; for extremiely bright light, whatever 
be its real colour, seems to excite all the three sensations 
simultaneously, much as white light does ; and with very 
feeble light (as, for instance, that of an ordinary aurora or 
of a lunar rninW) we are domejimes scarcely congous of 
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Cdloar coloiin. In cplowr-hlindness one or more of these organs of 
blind- . sense is wanting, or imperfect. The most common form, 
nesR. Daltonism, depends on the absence of the red sense. Great 
additions to our knowledge of this subject, if only in con- 
, firmation of results already deduced from theory, have 
been obtained in the last few years by Holmgren^ ; who 
has experimented on two persons, each of whom was found 
to have one colour-blind eye, the other being nearly normal. 
In this way was obtained, what could otherwise have been 
matter of cunjecturo only, a description of colour-blind 
vision in terms of (at least appro'xiniatoly) normal vision. 
Duration Finally, the wensatiou of sight is not limited to the 
of visual duration of the mechanical action on the cyo. It is 
inipres- known that we do not see a aiuldcn flash (an electric- 
spark for instance) until a monsiirablo, though very sliort, 
period has elapsed. This depends on the rate at which 
an excitation is propagated along (he o[itic, ik'ito. Ihit 
the familiar experiment of whirling a red-hot stick in a 
dark room shows that the Hensatiou of siidit lasts for a 
short period after the mechanical ;n fion .»liich prodiicod it 
has ceased. This period is probably dilTcrcnt lor ditlbrcnt 
eyes, and for different amount^ of . xcilcmcnt even in the 
same eye. (If the light Im< very intense the clb;ct last.s 
much longer, but completely ( haiigc its chaiii' ter.) For 
our present purpose it may bo •I'^smncd that the dura 
tion is somewhere about ^ith of i stu^ond. Thus, if Mu- 
end of the rod-hot stick describes a cirrln once in Itb of a 
second, we see the complete circle ; if in a longer periotl, 
we only see at once such a part «»f it as ^»as tieseribed in 
Intensity *}th of a second. Conncctcil with this is the remarkable 
result obtained experimentally l)y Swan, ’ that the amount 
oiUuw- flonsation is, for flashes (»f slant diiiMtion, directly pro- 
tionof pt^ffcional, not only to the brightnos', of the flash, bnt al 
exciting to its duration. A flash wdiieh lii.-.l.s for ^ second 

cause, produces the full effect on the eye ; l»ut an electric spark, 
as a flash of lightning, which certuiuly docs not (nidure 
for more than of a second, pnuluces at nu^st 

wmdd jirodiice if it lasted 
y\^tli of a seconc!. On this .short duration of visual im- 
pressions depends tlio action of the the Wn */ 


before impact To this class, therefore, ran be reduced 
the light given out when a target is struck by a cnnnori 
shot. 

\lf) Thv Kinetic Kneniii of durrent FAectruity or of mi 
Khrfnc nixrfiarffe.— lloni we havo lightning, the elect vie • 
light, and probably also the light of the aurom. 

{'*) The r<ftnitl(il Funtfi/ of d/inttfcftl A(lhnf}t , — The 
linic-liglil, gas-Iiglit, cainlic .and lamp light, lire light, tlio 
ni.agne.Mimi liglit, iVc.; aim pliospljonis, drarl fish (f), At., 
gl(»wing in Du* <lark. 

(•/) as in flu*, trains of sjmiks fnun a grindstono 

or brake; tliougb here, in gi.au'ial, chemical ailinity also 
has a sliare. 

(/ ) StolA* n tfi'nit (\)ni(n'fssl'in of' ,f as of ail* by 

im-tforic stones ami failing ^tal-^ 

'2. Another \c\y curious ..ource, «u)t (so far as is knowm) Fluor- 
rcdmabli; tu iiicandrsce/u-e, is th>‘ y/V/V;/ nut {usmtlh/ m rscenca, 
itn iilt* t'fff jn/'ni ) if Ifffht j>rt tliior(?sccnce, 

pho>plioresrence, A’c. 

A third source is plifjsiohujh'nf jin' Hies, glow- 
worms, Mnhf.^,r^ dfjid fi'ti(/), Ac., the e\e.)l a c.it. 

Any not M.nk and m-t tiaii^[»:iruit lunh, » \p.t>.ed to any 
of tlie.M- siiurcrs lit light, luMomrs in it', tuin what may for 
oiir jairpoM* .aKo In* trrated as a .'•onrcf. 

As will 1 •e .shoNMi ill b’\iii\iio\, the only bodies which, 
when iiieamh'.seent, give coii.-tituent <'f vliite liiiht 

art- bodies*v\liirli ai i- black in tlie ■'cn'i- ol aliMiibirng each 
and cM'iy r.iy which falls u[ii.n them. Such bodic.s are 
Hof }irri<sitnhj .'"olitls- though the bi'.-t i \am|ilcs we hiivo 
of them an- him[» black, and (sonu'w h.at h ,ss peifcct) ehar- 
Ooal and gas ettke. 

Newbvn’^. .sjH'Cid.ition'^ on these subjects, taken from the Xewtan 
‘‘(fineries ’at the end of his giM- an ( \ceijliu..r]y “n 

Intel i"st ing .skctcli nf tic* .slat" of this -iibjcit in liis time, 

\V(‘ (|Uolo a few of tlie mole euiiou.s. Tln ie is a ^traiiLT 
admiKturt' of ernvr-^, but a ^till more stiam^e antieiji.iluiu 
of some of the most im['oit:iiit of mndeni d'-'‘o\eiies 

“l.iiaiyil, hiifiiif bl h k licit'* nMii I i\ c ! . '! tni-i • i i-il , Irniii 

ball I ill 01 tile-** nt lit! * 1 I tilt,. 11-, 1 1 . 1, n o-.|| ill i! l!.. )l;'li| t iilnig 
*•11 fli*'m;. ii..r o!li.l*‘<l Mill !'. '.til-, iti*l IS 

oft* a olhiO.l .III.) orii.tiil 1 I' 1- -iiil*-.| .nut 


of life, cfcc. By varioiw kinds of mat'hiiiery a sue 
of views of an object in different pedtioms or forms is 
presented to the eye,^'.uu'.' a brief interval. Tlio iv>iilt 
is that we fancy we see one . nd the .same object going 
throngh a species of contluuiotR motion, or of change of 
form, which would pre.stmt it to the eye in these sueres> 
eive positions or forni.s. Thus, a t:n]i»ole may be ri»pre 
sented as wriggling about, or as developing eontinuomly 
into a frog, Ac. 

SoDKCKS OF Liout. — This anbjeetwill be fully treab'd 
in other parts of this work under various heads : from the 
purely scientific point of vitwv under 11 mu \tion ; from the 


more practical side under Lioiitino (PaairTuic), kv. 
For our pre.sent purpose a very brief summary of fin* 
question will suffice; and we do not require to investigate 
the jyrocm by which, in any cr.sc, the light is produced. 
Incan- 1. The main source of liglit is hiotnilcmurf. (it ia 
cicence. usually understood that to be inciinilescent a body must 
be at a high temperature.) This may b(‘ due to any of a 
number of causes, such as the folhnving : 

(a) The PoteMial Enenjy of (h^tritutiou of Straff cm! 
Ff'ogmenfs of Matter, — When those fall together, as in the 
formation of the sun and stars, heat enough is generated 
by impact to render the whole vividly incandescent. It i.s 
probable that the light of nebulio, and the ;w*o/>^r light 
of comets, is due to this cause. The proximate cause, in 
oU these cases, is the kinetic energy of the fragments 
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“ <yi*‘i \ s 1 lo ii*>i 'til Ti'' • .1 lit* i * \' !)' M k* .i '■ \ Mil 1 I * 1 11 mi 

• L-i' ' , • iMi! Il.-lii .ii'.l UiiiiM : Ill'll- I'mI till t,,i--ii !i 11 * 111111111*1 

I i*\ I !*.• \ il'iii III j; jiii'i iMii-. m 1' til* II Tilt . A I il" 'i< * .'ll I'ihIm's, 

w 111* Ii uitli 1 • 1 1 * -t n li [i'll I- . iii'l • t" . \. it!i ''iiil'liiiH Mil-, 

I oil. -j, * nut II pit, I ' I '\ M It i‘«’«l . 

wlielln I lli.it .i.'U ill' 11 i'l* iiri'l'- 1 \ hi .if. "i l-v ' i i" n ii 'ion, 

oi piitn 1 1 < II' 'I. oi li\ iii\ V il ii.mI iMii. •>, i iii 

r, *.* [j 11*1 I'll' .1 l h- i'* I * 'I'lt 

Mljli..ll-.l^ ' I’mI* will! I !-*• I . .1 I* .1 li'.r '|mii \inl wluit 

* l-t* I*- I l*ni iiiif' < o.il I It., II I'll 1 im 1 xMi'i'l 

'*<tu*i\ In. 1-. ii"t I lui.* .1 \ ijw.iir, Iium*' m 1 * \lnl.iti'*ii linitiGl 

ir.l ii*il, Ih.it il, ''<• hot .I' !'• '-liKii 1 Ml «lii lU't lliilin* 

witlioul •■riiitlinu' .i tijiiiii-; Mim, .iii-l iki- l.in.*' '■nni''. in tin* 
tl mi*’. Til*' /*'.■•'. }’iihih\ Is 1 \.i|iiiiii ''liiiiin'_' ’.vith'iiil li* ,tl , .uul 
is lli*Ti' ii'.l tl'f Mill' iliH'tii ni' bilwcii till- x.ij'Miir m*! Il.iin**, i<j 
bi’tw*'*'!! iiiltnl v\<iiul '.IiijiiiiLj \vifh"iit li* .it 'Uiil liUiiiiiig * o.il-^ nf 
fir*' * In ili-a In* I * |'ii i’ it ')i" li* i 1 mI the -till !»** i:ik* n i>tt', 
tlw ulii'h .1 M iiib I 111 "I ill*' -lill, uiH l.iki' liif .il tli»- 

ll.mn- o| .1 i-iioil*', i]i<l turn iiU" im- . ■mi<I th*' ll.ini*' wdl inn .'ilung 
til*' \.q»"iir tomi fli** * in<i!>' e* tli- till Smii.' l»**<bi'i In.ilfil !•> 

1* 1 no n' .* I I'Mi , il ih' 1.* .U ufloA iiit<ii''. iiinu* i*>plou.sl\ . 
:iii*l il tlM*li*''i !*■• iri* it ' ii.'ii'Ui. tli<‘ tiuiii'^ w 111 slim* , uni lu.cnu- 

ttniif .M.-t.il- in t’l.'-i'iii 'l.i II"! l! '.:*•• loi w.m! <>1 .i * "pi'*!!, liiiii*', 

(•v..'pt .sp.'ltii, xviu'h Iniii* - iMpi'.nsly. .m*l tlni. ly limiu’-; All 

ll:UMillg lii**lii'-. 1 -. "ll. I illovv. W i\. \\o't*l, roS',ll r<.il-J, pilifi ^I|1 
pinir, bv il inmiL^ ^^.l if uni v.mi-.Ii into bmiiing siiK.kf . v!uflia> 
.smokr, if till' llini'* 1"* I'll! oiil, is M'i\ lliifk atnl \ isibl*', .iii*l -onn*- 
liuu's snu’lb ''In'inglv. I'nt in tin- ll.inn- lusi-s its snn'll l'\ I'liiiung; 
and. ;l•■M•I.llll■J l»» tli*- ii itniv d’ iln* sinokf, th*' !l um i. "I -'\*i.il 
ndoiirs ; as tint «'l .Mil|*lmr, bbin ; that of copi.f! m|.. ii*-.) with 
siihlim.vtf. ‘M* fu ; ihit **t’ lallow, ynlluw ; that i.f . uinilui" wliitc. 
S:ih)kn p.issiii-' thnai'ili tlfonn falinof hut glow Tv<i IimI ; an ! red 
hot. siiiokt' nail h.ive no oIIh'V appnar.iiiff than that «»l llaMi- .... 

“Qnnrv 11. Ho nivl Tirnat bodies eonsaaM- lluir In- A tl.* loiigpst, 
their pait.s heating one another; and nny n*»t lb*' it *ienso and 
Fixed KhIu'S, wlien lieate*! h*-yoiid u •■ert lin degree. emiL light mt 


' Proe, Jtey. Soc,, Jan. 1881. 

• !Prana, Soc, /Min., 1849, 1861. 
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'Copioui^ly^ ns by the emission- and redaction of its liglj^ltid ,ihe 
'^leUexious and rofmctions of its rays within its pores, still 

'hotter, till it comes to a certain period of heat, such as io that of. 
/'the sun 1 And are not the sun and fixed stain great earths vehe* 
ttnently hot ; whose heat is conserved by the greatness of the bodies, 
and tlio mutual action and ve-actioii between them, and the light 
’ whicli they emit ; and who.se trnrts are kept from fuming away, not 
onl\ I'v tlieir Fixity, but also by the vast weight and density of the 
atmo'^pheres iiicumlu'nt u]Km them, and very strongly compressing 
them, and ouinleiising tljc vapours and exhalations wliw'h arise from 
them? .... Ami the same great weight may amden.se tlu«e 
va]>ours and exlialations, as .soon as they slmll at any lime begin to 
ascend from the sun, alid make them presently fall back again into 
him ; and by tliat aetion increase his hi*at, much after the manner 
that in oiir earth the air im reasi s the lieat of a culinary fire. And 
the same weight may liiiider the globe of the sun from being 
diminished, imle.ss by tlie emission of light, and a very small 
ipiaulity of vapours and exhalations.” 

Meehan. Theories ok I*KorAGATioN of Light. — We may begin 
isra of ijy fvssuming that the sensation of light is due to a 
tioifoP niecliaiiical action on the retina (see Eye). Xow .such 

light. ^ mechanical action must have a mechanical cause, 
and, as far as we cun judge with our present knowledge, 
the latter must consist of impacts on the retina, duo 
to’ moving matter, 'riiis matter may have travelled all 
the way from the source of light, or it may have been 
set in motion in the eye by a disturbance (analogous to a 
wave) which has travelled from the source. What is trans- 
ferred, or what moves, is a quite independent question. 
Light must, as fur as we can conceive, consist in the 
' motion of particles of some kind from external objects to 
the eye, or in the propagation of some disturbance or wave- 
motion in an as yet unknown medium. Though it has 
been proved, as will presently show, that some of the 
consequences of the first supposition are entirely incon- 
sistent with observed facts, the nature of the propagation 
of the snppo.sed luminous particle.s is still a very interest- 
ing study, and indeed many of the fundamental propositions 
in optics follow more ca.sily from this hypothesis than from 
*the other. We will therefore lutt at present dismiss this 
hypothesis, but will refer freely to it now and then, until 
its truth is -.bown to be inconsistent with experiment. 

Cor- This view, associated w ith the naine.s of Newton, Laplace, 
pMcultr and Biot, id know'u as the cor^im^ndar theory of light. A 
theory. fQrnji(Jable objection to it, in Hnilne^ will be easily seen 
to be furnished by the velocity of light. Since every point 
• of every vi.sible boily must (on this theory) send such 
corpuscles t(» the eye, moving as we shall find at a rate of 


different, oondHites of equUMdtn 
we do notrbrido introdi;^ oi^metiod' ^ 


the fli\td=^ hnd 
q.v.y In the 
that the free surface ' indst^ 


hetical 


It 10 kndwf 


rhoriMutaV und ibat 



its separate ’parts must plane 

second, ie., the hctual, case wuAMiin.plecular action 
fying these "results, sometimes ' to a very lar^!; 

extent, so that no part of the fr^e Wfacevis plane, and up 


So in what is 


two portions of it ai’e at the ‘8 
called Geometrical OPTibs it is assiM^ from experiment: 
that light moves in straight lines in aiif^||rhile Physioal 
Optics, or the undulatory theory, agiteea with' experiment 
in showing that under certain circumstances a ray of light, 
bends round an obstacle. But as, in^ Obtaining the main 
facts of lluid equilibrium, capillary forces may be neglected 
80 , for the expliiiiation of the ordinary'^beuomena of light, 
even with accuracy suQicient for the consi|(raction of the 
very finest te)escopes and microscopes, it suffices that 
Geometrical Optics, based on laws nmrly verified by eX' ^ 
periment, be followed out to its Consequences ,The 
residual phenomena then came in to be treated by the 
undulatory theory. Pouillet divides the subject, in con- 
se(pience of thi.s distinction, into two Wts, viz., (1) that 
in which wo deal with the direction only of the rays, and 
(2) that ill which wo deal with the physical propeHieS of 
tlie rays themselves. ** . ^ 

[n this order w^e will consider the subject, giving the Proposed 
explanations of the approximate experimental laws 
Geometrical Optics, as we reach them, in the language 
of either theory. But before we come to the residw; 
phenomenu we shall have found that tho corpuscular theo^ * 
must be rejected, and we will therefore give, without detail, ^ . 
the principles of the undulatory explanation, which will be ^ 
fully discussed in a special article. 


Geometrical Optics. ’ 

Rectilinear Propagati^i of^Light, 

It is approximately true that, in any 
medium, light viovex in. straight lines, * \ , j 

If an opaque body be placed! anywhere in the sb^ht , 
line between the eye ami an object is cottCisled* 

Tliroiigh a long straight tube no objects >cai( be 'mnp but, 
those situated in the direction of its pxis produced. 


^ — ^ 

nearly 200,000 miles per .second, their masses must be is sj) fundamental a fact, or it is so .evident a''Tes|idt;Of.^ 

inconceivably minute in order that their united momentum experience, that it is the foundation of' eveiy process^ wjllcJl'l 

^1 L i... i1 ' - 1.1.. 1.1. — 1. .. 1 ..— .. i1 .1! — i!.... na . 
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may not amount to something c miparablo with that of a 
cannon shot, a 8U}»positiori of course utterly destructive of 
all belief in the hypothesis. But, as wc shall see, there are 
still higher grounds of objection, and such as no mere 
smallness of mass or size of each corpuscle can explain 
away. 

The rival theory labours under considerable disadvan- 
tages, inasmuch as the theory (»f \vave-pro})agation is very 
much more obscure and <lifiicult than that of the motion of 
free paltick^^; but the sliuhnt, who has ma.stered the 
fundamental difficulties of sound (see Aroi:.sTi(’.s), wLieli 
presents a fair altliongli not an exact amdugy, will find it 
companitiv»;ly easy to j^btairi a clear ctuneption of the 
fundairn ntal i»rim*iples of the explanation oH'ered by the 
. j^ndnlatu! y the<n'y of light. 

, ” ] The ditf -n.-nfc between these two theories of light may 
A' be illustrated l>y contrasting wind nioviiig at the rate of 
1100 feet })cr .second (an inconceivably violent hurricane) 
and sound, gentle or violent, moving at precisely the same 
rate—yet how ditlerent in its eflfects ! 
i Division ok the S mu Optics, or the science of 
lAght, is usually divided inb> two parts, A simple illua- 
tratiuu of the nature of this division will be found in 


involves the direction in space of ^ohe^ object M 
another, — whether it be for theiisiniin|[:^ith a rinejjj^thel 
pointing of a telescope, or for the didU^te' obsemtic^'ipf 
a geodetic survey. But we must cars&Ily obaervtf thV|^ 
strictions under which the statement Not ice ^ 

is it said to be only approximately is so'bnl^in 

a homogeneous medium. To both restrictions yre 

will revert later. 

(a) On this is founded the geometti^theoiy of sJiaiiinM, Shadow 
-a subject of some irapo^tance,f;i^^^lly as" “ 
eclipses. I n this application the be cofi 

as absolutely true, though, as we shliltf 
page, the statement is liable in 
Homewluit startling exceptions."' ^ 

]ilaccd between a screen and' 
shadow on the screen. (Th'S 
lens or burning glass of Sait 
attempting to realize tbs o6n 

I , # . .. _ - ' • - x! : 


but a fair approximation 
small needle-bj^le in a Uii 
it close to any 
outline of the 

si 


in a subsequent 
delicate eSses ^ 
opaqzie body is 
^ ■t casts a 
led by a 
kode of 
. .1#^ poinU 


401,1 to lOA tlM 
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dy w' roiiiid. These line$?form a cone. The 
^ ^ntao^form d'lineon the^opaque body separating 
ninated.frbm the noa-Ul)^^^ated portion of its 
Similarly, when Aese.lines'are produced to meet 
en, their, points of intersection with it form a line 
[ separates the illuminated from the nondlluftiinated 
lof the screen. 

This line is. called the boundary of the geometrical 
ii ‘ common. ]]|Ut beautiful instance of it is seen 

'When a small g^jei is burning in a ground-glass 
' " 'shade, u^r the/^ufall of a room; In this case the cone, 

'above mention^ ^.is usually a right cone with its axis 
' vertical • Thus the. boundary of the geometric shadow is a 
^portion of a circKonthe roof, but a portion of an hyperbola 
i^n the vertical wsdL If the roof be not horizontal, we may 
f;obtaih in this way^imy form of conic section. Interesting 
tahd useful hints lot projection may |)c obtained by observ- 
' ing the. .shadows of bodies of various forms cast in this 
-Vl^ey; .by.’^ys which virtually diverge from one point : e.y., 
how to place a plane quadrilateral of g^ cn form so that 
' its geometric shadow maybe a square; how to place an 
'elliptic disk, with a small hole in if, so that the shadow may 
be circular with ari^bright spot at its centre, (Ibc. 

V' When there are. more luminous points than (me, we have 
'only;to’' draw, separately the geometrical shadows duo to 
: each;orthe sources, and then sup Tpose them. A new con- 
sidmtibh'nowcomeis in. *'rhere will be, in general, portions 
of all'ihe separate geometrical shadows wliioh overlap one 
.. another in some particular regions of tlu screen. In such 
^'4rwonB we still have^ull shadow ; but around them tin re 
be other regions, some illuminated by one of the sources 
some by two, &c., until iinnlly wc come to the parts 
the screen wbi^ are illuminaied directly by all tlie 
l^uroes. There will evidently be still a definite boundary 
lipf.'iihe parts* wholly unilluminated, <>., the true shadow or 
and also a definite boundary of the parts wholly 
^Qlamiimted. The region between these boundaries— ic., 
I^erfartially illumined portion— is called tlio penumbra. 

^ jvl shows those vliinga very well. It represents the 
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1 Sharp- 
[; ness of 
•hadowi. 


is obvioqs that the degrees of darkness at different [>ortioiiM 
of the penumbra will also increase indefinitdy ; ie., thcio 
will be a gradual increase of bright- 
ness in the penumbra from total 
darkness at the edge Iu^^'t the geo 
nif*liif-dl slunlow to full illumination 
at tin* outer edge. It is im>st in- 
strui*li\o to conlia.^t with the abovr 
figuie tli.il now givt-n (lig. -j), in 
wliicli (III- .si/o of till- disk i.s con 
sid«*r,iMy diMiiiii^lifd — ylliiu.; 

cbf bfjiii; uiiclmiigcd. then; ^ 

is iio Inn .'.Innlnw — nnl\ loiir /'//oz/Z// 

hnghi jiorifuii.s ot the pomnnl.ir.i, e;u:h illuminated by three 
of tile .sonii es. 

Thus wo sec at once why the shadows east by the sun 1 
or iiiuiiii are in general so nuieh Itss sharp tli in those casti 
by the electric light (when it is not siirntuuded by a semi-* 
opa(jUi! s(Tcen). For, practieall), at model ate distances 
from tho electric arc, it appears a^ ii iiieie luniiiious point. 

But, if we place a lu>d} at a (lisUnec of a toot or two only 
from tlio ale, tlie shadow ca>t will have much of 
penumbra a.s if the sun had been the .source. 'I lie breadth 
of the penumbra wlaui the souiee ami screen ari; nearly 
equidistant from tlie opaque boily i.> equal to the diameter 
of tlio luminous .source. Sinqde, as Is tin* qiie.=;tion from 
tlm [)oint‘f)f view we have adopted, it may to some per.son.s 
appear simpler to imagine theinsolves placed (a.s .sjiectatora) 
on the screen in ditl'eieiit ]/arts e.f the shadow or penumbra, 
and to considi-r wlial portions «>f the luminous source they 
would then be in a position to see. . 

This is wliat h.ippens to us win ii w»* olt'Orve an eclipse Eclipiei 
of the Klin. When the. ecli[>>e is total, iheie is a real 
geometrical shallow, — very small eonqi.uetl with tho 
penumbra (for the appaniff diaincter.'. ol the sun and moon 
are nearly equal, but their distances ap* a^ Mi ) . 1) ; when 
the eclipse is aiiiiuhir, the shadow is all penumbja. In a 
lunar eclipse, on the otliei hand, tli*' taith is the shadow- 
castiiig body, and the moon is the screen, and we (d'^erve 


a ciroular disk cast by four equal luminous I things according to our first point of view. 

Siqipose, next, that the body which c:i««ts the sh;i 



ihadow is 

a large one, such as a wall, with a hole in it. It we were 
to pliiiT tlie hide, the wliole si roen would he in geometrical 


throa 
an apoT' 
ture. ' 


corners ot a square,— the disk 
..jidoiit of a free overlapping of the 
j^iUmount of want of illuniiiiution 
roughly indicated by 
ehadowg are circular, if the 
the;Scr6en. '.If' ws suppose the number 
“'“““Vtodnorease indefinitely, so as finally to give the 
I of 'is luminous mur/aoe as tiis source of light, it 



shadow. Henfi tho illumination of the screen oy the 
light passing through ths hole is precisely whip woidd be 
cut off by a disk which fits the hole K’lr '^liirh is the 


m 
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complemeut of fig. 1, givos therefore the effect of four eq^ual 
eources of light shining on a wall through a circular hole. 
And it is evident that, with the change of a word here 
and there, the previous reasoning may bo applied to this 
case also. The umbra in the - 


former case becomes tlie fully 
illumiiialfd portion, and vtW 
Tiio [»enumbra remain^ 
the iienumbra, but it is now 
darkest wliL'rc before ii was 



brightest, and ritr lu rs<(. t"or 
further information wo subjoin 
the ( i»mi>lL’ment (tiLj. 4) of the 
second ease above, the same 



four sources, but tlie smaller 


hole. Ueie we have four"" ^ 

bright, .separato imagc.s 

- -one belongiiii: to each of the sources. Thus we see how, 


Images when a smuf/ hole is cut in the window-shut I er of a d.irk 
bysmall room, a pielure of the sun, and bright chiinls about it, is 
formed on the op[»o.''ite. waiH. This picture is )iisly 
inverted, ami al.so [lerverted, for not only are objects de 
pieted lower the higher they are, but also objei*ts seen to 
the right are ilo[»icled to the left, t^'c. Ibit it will be seen 
linpeiwerled (though still inverted) if it be rcceiveil on a 
sheet of ground glass and lo(»ked at from behind.' The 
smaller the ln>le (m) far at as (leoiiietriiMl Optic.s U 
concerned) the le>s confu.->ed will the pictun be. As tlio 
hole is made I.irger the illuminated porJ. ms fnun ditren nt 
SiUirces grailuall} overhip ; and when the hole bi*c(»mt‘> a 
iriHdnr we have no indie itioiis o** such a ])lt.liirc except 
from a botly (like the miu) mm Ji biigho r lli.m tie* *»ther 
external objects. Here tin* picluie lias ecii>ed to be (uie 
of the. sun, it is now’ .i [Mclore of the wituhiw. Ibit it the 
wall e«)uld bo placed lOO iuiV-'< nlf, the [lieturo would be 
one of the sun. To pr(;\ent this o\c a[‘[Miig of images, i 
and yet to admit a good deal of light, is one main 
objeet of the h-iis which n.^ualK forms pait of the camera 
obseiira. 


The formation of pictures of (lie sun in this w’ay is va-ll 
Been on a calm sunny day under tices, where the .sunlight 
]KmcLrati!ig tlirnugh sinall (hlnk.> buiu.^ elli[itic .spots mi 
the ground. Dining a piitial e< liji.^c these picluies have, 
of course, a crer*(Mil fnim. \Viien (h.lached cloud.i arc 


drifting rapidly acm^- the mui, Wf ulleii .seethe shadow'.s of 
tlia bars of the window on tli • w.dl.s or lloor .suddenly 
shilled by an inch or Inm*, and for a nnmieiit ^urymllch 
more .sharply defined. 'I'hi*} are, in fuel, .shadow. >> (•a.•^t by 
a sm'tff portion of the sun’s liiiil», fimii oppo.-ite sides 
Shadow alternately. Another beaulilid illustration is iMsily oi>- 
iraage. taiiicd l>y cutting with a sliurp knife a n / y sufif/ T aperture 
in a jdece of note pajau'. Tlace this close to Uni eye, ami 
an inch or so behind it placi; another piece of jjaper with a 
fine ncetllo liole in it. 'Hie light ol tin- .-Ivy pa-^'ing tlihuigli 
the ric'.'dlo h«»le furniTa ludght pit tme of tli" T on the retina. 
Tlie e\t! pep fives this pictuie, wiii- h gives ih,. iinpre.s.sion 
of theT nuich niignitied, but fiinml a/t.'l'h thjini, 

Phanton. Aiiotliei cuiiuus plicrioiiienon may fitly Im rcferrcil to 
pali- in this e(mne,vioii, vi/., the //fnniloms wliicli aiu .‘•eeii when 
bkIw. j,;ir,illcl sets of palisades or railings, one 

behind the other, or look through two paialh;! i-ide.s of a 
meat :saf'- foiriicd of pf ilorated zinc. The ajij)caiance [»rc- 
Bcrited is that oj a magnified .set of burs or n[)i rtures which 
appear to move lapidly as we slowly w'alk jiast. 'I'heir 
origin i.s the f.ict that where the bars aj»|)ear nearly to 
coincide the a[)[Mre,iit g,ip> bear the greatest ratio to iJjtj 
dark .spaces; /.f., these jMits of the field are the 
most highly illuminated. The exact determination of 
the appearances in any given case is a mere problem of 
conveigenU to a continued fraction. But the fact that the 


V 

apparent rapidity of motion ot this phantom may exceed b 
ill any ratio that of the spectator is of importance, — ^ 
enabling ns to see how velocities, apparently of impoBsible 
magnitude, may be accountedi for by the mere running 
along of th condition of vmbiliiymwmg a group of objects 
no one\)f which is moving at an extravagant rate. 

(A) Another importunt consequence of this law is tliatlUumi* 
if the medittm he tnim/xirent i)u inieimly of illuminatioii^^iioh, 
which a luminous point am produce on a white mrface 
directly cjc^n^scd to it is inversely as the squdre of the distance. 

The word transparent rmplies that no light is absorbed 
or stopped. Whatever, therefore, leaves the source of light 
must ill succession pass tlirough each of a series of spherical 
surfaces desci ibt‘d round the source as centre. The same 
anumnt of light falls per[)en(licularly on all these surfaces 
ill suece.>si»>n. The amount received in a given time by a 
unit of surface on eadi is therefore inversely as the number 
of such units in each. But tlio surfaces of spheres are as 
the squares of their radii, — wlionce the proposition. (We 
assume here tliat the* velocity of light is constant in the 
medium, and that the source gives out its light uniformly 
and not by fits and starts.) When the rays fall otherwise 
than perpendicularly on the surface, the illumination pro> 
diii od is pro[>url.lonal to the cosine of the obliquity ; for 
the area si eii under a given .spherical angle increases a.s 
the sec.nit of the obliquity, the distance remaining the 
same. * 

As a cornllary lo this we have the further proposition Bright- 
that tht‘ uppurmt hn)fhfucss of a luminous surface 

thron</h n tnfiisjnircnf homonenmts medhini) is the same at 
nr, ilwtanoea, 

all ilisoinccs. 

'fhe woiil brightness is here taken as a measure of the 
ammiiit ol light falling on the pupil per unit of spherical 
angle subtended by the lutiiinous surface. The spherical ; 
angle, subleiideil by any .small surface whoso* plane is at 
right angles to the line of sight is inversely as the square 
of the di.stai)ce. »Sn also is the light received from it, 

Hein’u the bright n( s.s is the same at all distances. 

The word biightness is often ux'al (^jv^n scientifically) 
in unulln r .seiiM* from that just defined. Thus we apeak 
of a liiighl .‘^lar, of the question — When is Venus at its 
briiihtc.d I Ar. Strictly, such expiussiuiis are not defen- 
sible cxa j»l for .soiiu L’s of wji^ijjh (like a star) have 
no appannt surfaic, so that we cannot tell from W'liat 
amount of .sphcrii ul angle their light appears to come. In 
that ca.>e the splierical angle is, for want of knowledge, 
assumed to be the same for all, and therefore the bright- 
ijes.s of each i.s now estimated in terms of the uMc. 
quantity of light we rei‘eivc from it. It is in this" sense Maxi- 
only that we u.se the word when we speak of Venus at its 
brightest ; for if we take the former definition of bright- 
ne^.s the solution of this once celebrated problem would be Ycima, 
veiy dilleieiit fioiii that usually given. As the question, 
however, i.s an interesting one both in itsqlf and histori- 
cally, we give an ajiproximatc solution of it. The approxi- 
mation a.''suine.^ wliiit is certainly not true, that the 
illuminated poiiion of Venus always appears uniformly 
bright, and of the same degree of brightness in all 
aspects. 

Lti// ]h‘ the r:.iliiis of tlie iMirth’s orbit, h that of the orbit of 
Venus, S tin* «li.st:iii(v between the plaucts when Vciiua is brightest. 

Then if e be the sqjjmreift aiigiiliir distance, of tho earth fmm the 
.siin :is .sei'ii linni VeiMis, the illuminated i^of tho disk of Venus 

H.s .seen fioni iJiu eartli hi ^ 

l-fcoaS*’ 

"2 ' 

of the whole disk. Hence 

1-1-COS0 

2** 

in It mazimum,— with the olivioue trigononetrinl (dbtioii 
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‘ for cos 9, and putting th^ difforenlhil oocfTicient *^0, 

have a quadratic e([uuiiaii of wJiich tke only admissible root is 
‘ C'the poHilive one 

«»V3tt»T68'-26. 

•' 'o ■: * • 

SVom this the other quantities can be calculated. 

Effect of But another matter boa to be taken into coimideratiuti 
iMmlfucs* when we apply the above definition of brightness in practice, 
non For the aperture of the pupil is usually very much con- 
i’''^ * tracted when we look, at a brightly illuminated sky or 
cloud. Thus there is a rough coirqiensation which, to a 
certain extent, modifies the elTcH on the rctinu. 

Founded on the above is Chesoaiix’s celebrated argument 
luoiit for ai)Out the finite dimensions of the stellar uiiivf*i*se. For it 
finite ijj oasy to see, as below, that if stars lio scattcrtiil tlirongli 
Sf SwB. average closeness and brightness such 

as is presented by those nearest us, and if steilar space bo 
absolutely transparent, the whole j^ky shuiild appear of a 
brightness like that of the sun. (Ihcseaux and Gibers on- 
dcavoured to show that, because the sky is not all over as 
bright as the sun, there is absori lion ,.l light in stellar 
space. This idea was ingenieiisly developed by Struve. 

(■oiisidcr !i siiiJvJl spherical .mg!-, w. Tin* iiuinl.i r of stars iii- 
clndcd in it w1k).w diataiioes bi lwn n y -| g/- fioni th<; c.iilli 
is ])i'uportioMal to 

The whole amount of light rcLiiv* d ft m suJi a purtiuii of the oky 
must bo ihtii'eluro a.i 



]irovidod tluU no star iiiteir(>|it 
This condition is u]iatlaiii;t))|i-, 


lin‘ Jight fiom .iiii>r'j. I. 

u ill. It, til*' (omlnMiin is (ii.il, tli** 
hrighliicss is us grout as it »im li.M\itli tli* mal* ii.il"! . iiipl.>)Hl 
Kvery portion of tho backgrouiitl shmci as jI it ucic a star. 


Bright- (<•) A third very important fact, comujcted with our 
nosHat present subject, but not iiiiiiicdiately d(‘ducibje from our 
oWb^ principle, in^The britj/iiHcsn <[f' a srif-lunilnoifs su/j'^hr tfo,s 
quitiea. dq^eml its indlmtion h the line of 

Thus a red-hot ball of iron, free from scales of oxid**, 
, ikc., appears Hat in the dark ; .so, also, the sun, .seen tlinmgli 
mist, apj)ours as a flat disk. This fad, however, de[»eihU 
ultimately upon the second law of thernMHlyiiamic.s, and 
its explamilion will be fully gi\en under IIajhation. 

It may bo stated, however, in jji'otlu'r form, in which 
its couBexiou with what o"ec*‘des is more obvious - 77/ ' 
ammnt of radiation^ in ifri< ftuun a hnnnout.'s 

f sarface is propoHionnl to fhc msint’ •/ ihr uUltinily. 

General Tho (low of light (if wc niuy so c.ill it) in str.^i^dlt liars fomi tlir 
pnudpleH litmiuoini jioiiit, with constunt Vi'Kult), ]ia*ls us wo hiivr .vrii 1*» 
ot Llio ‘ • . u . . 

theory of Ciyircssion - (where r is lln’ ilisl.nn*' liuiii ilie hmiimnis point ) 

udtiu!' tho quantity of light wlneh I'.isst’s llin.ndi unit of MiM’.ue 

porj[^!ndi(!ulur to tho ray iu unit. «)t' tim* , {.l !** mg a iju.miit y ui'li- 
* cutnig the, nitu lit whieh liglit is emiUe.l by tin* stuii.e.’ TIin 
rcproHoiits tho illuiuiliatioii of the suil.ne on wlneh it falls. 'I’lic 
flow through unit of suiT.ico wlm.^c ii*jiiiial is iiu lined at an aiigl 
tf to tho ruy is of courac 

co.s 0, 
r- 


ugulu roproKuiiting the illiuiiination 'riies*- are ]iveuM‘ly the 
O.Vprossions for the gnivilntioii i'oiee e.Neited hv a paitiele of mass 
g on ft unit of matter at di.stiiiiec i\ ainl lor its resolved part iu a 
given direction. Hence wo iiiay employ an cxpie^sioii 


which is exactly auiilagous to the gravituiion or elcdrii! pntimlial, 
for the purpose of craCiilating the ell’ect due to any numher t*f 
parole sources of liglit. 

And the fundamental proposition in jiotentials, \'u., that, if n 
bo tho external normal at any point of a closed surface, the integml 


/: 




taken ovor the whole surface, has tho value 
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where is the sum of the values of u for each souice lying irUhnt 
the surface, follows almost intuitively from the mere consiikialion 
ot what it moans as regards light. For every souree crh'rnaf to th*i 
cioseil surfaco sends in light which goes out again. Ihit llin light 
from iiii internal .soun-t? go*-;, wholly out; and tin* amount [*"r 
second from each unit, source i.s iir, the total area of the unit .qdiue 
siirmumlmg Die source. 

It is \\ell to oliH'iTc, hoU('\*>i, tli.it the analogy is not qiiilc coni- 
plct*'. to nialvt* it .'O, .ill til*'. sMiiitts mnsf lie on the r,m\r side of 
the iiiifiii; wh*i .*• illniiiiii ili.di nr :iv** dialing uith. This is *|no 
to tlic I.H I ih.ii, III ««rili'i fill! a iiitfoc jM.iy Im- illuniirnitcd at all, 

U imi^l li.- ..ijMhl*' ot .sotit. ,,.,.1 ]|.,)n, , ii niLLd !.*• to .some 

extintu] iijii.‘. 11 * 111 c 111* ill'miiii.ii lull .|i |». lid 111. mil V up'Ui lliu.si 

smii-i , will, h ,||(. ,)ii (I,,. ....iiiu- tli.ii fMiiii which it is 

lig.iid. I ' 

1 li'iii-h tlii- j.iiii ( ‘ V, lir.ii ,(iiiM' 1* I'lidil III. i' !<i flic 111 at analogy 
< iii|)lii\i d by .'sir \\. I lii>i;i 'Mil tni in\i.sii_;.itiiiiK in -l.dicjil clcc- 
tllill\ if II mill Iilijt Miif/ii Iiniln III ,fiini‘i'iil. I'll'! aiid to Clellc 
^I.|\w•lls ibwiM* III an iijcuiii[iii .viblc fluid wnli'iiif nui'S {('inn. 

I /ill. Iin.'i'i^ I's.iii', if 1 diy ii" ini' iii> fill III !• il willi lliciii, Kacli 
nil lliiid d' .il . willi .1 ^iib-I.Mi'i, n il nr im i-jiii o y, wlniji jlo\\.s in 

conn .d sliiMih-. tiniu .1 sniii,,. ,oiliit fill. - ,ii|.- •iii,.,i:iit jia.ssfs 

per -.1 ■ olid 1 lo'iinjli l■\ 1 1 \ iiiiii'ioi tin (.iiii> r.iii i!f ijii' |ii(‘scjit 

pin. r.S till- Vi III. lly i, ('ol.-T.iMr .Old tlicdi'l llv '. I|il'..i‘, \vl|]|t'ill 
llic Iilliii>; t)ic ibii-aiv 1 . v.itii.'ilv Cl II 1 iiii .Iinl tin vrioi ity 

Viii'ib|.‘ Ili-r. 1 ' .1 I III It'll . I , . j j I n It \ III f. .| II. 1 !,i II il i,wcli.ivo 
.|U-.I givdi. Tor in-liinic, it d c. dv-iii Mm' Mic Jighi, ii\rirc($ 

/mill d iiiiifoinily illuniii: it- d ni f c .> i , m j.n . iiti d by 

fn- 

A ; w- bave MM-n til .* till, mt- -I .1 \. n, I*. Im . 1 .. i d miiI’hco 
will* li li.i*. no v.uiic ill nic it, V .ill . 1, !l,. ,111. |,,| .,11 -InPsof 

equ.il Ulilloini bliglitlr , w' <]•_, ^ }|, 1 JI tl.> line . nil... 

We liavo .'•aid that light uioM ' in .'-ti.iight Jim s in iiTheo- 
]iomogoiiei)n.-s iiiediiiiii. Tins n culiiuMr p.ilh bdloNs-, at retical 
I oiioj fioiii the L‘oi['ii,sciil,u’ thcr}, .1' well .i..; lium the ‘‘•H'lftua* 
iiudid.it'uy theory ul li-lit : in tin; lii-t e.isn time ]s u«i 
dellectiiig iMime, so rsieli corpiiM'li' nnives in .i ..li iiglit line ; Hneur 
ill the second, tin* iliiection ot pioj.agiit)"n nf a plane wave juopagiVi 
in an uniform isotropie nn'diiim i.s .ilw.i). perp-inlieular Gon. 
to its front. liooking along ;i hot pi k. r or tho boiler 
of ;i .'-te.imboat, wo .-seo objerts biyi'i.d <ii ^f>ii h <! ] /.c., wo 
no longer ..n* e.ndi [lolnt in it' tun' diici-iinn. Here we 
h.i\ ‘ a Moii-hoiiiogeneoii^ iiiediunt, the an being iri'igu- Non- 
larly expanded in the m iglibninlioiMi ut tin hot bmly To lauiio- 
tlii-^ .-imph; c.iime ai*' dm* tin- pheiioiwemi ol 
; f.it.i niorgami, tin; rnluplii' ilion of iin.iges of ,i dl^lallt 
objei I .semi through an irre-nlarly lie.ilnl alino''phi re, tlm 
scintillation oi- iwinkling of .''far , and tie- n Lle.•.'m‘^s of 
even the be.^t telrseo[ier> .it Mrt.iin turn Ae. It intere.st- 
ing to note here that Newton-’ .',i\n. “ l.'iiig lik-'Cupeii 

limy c.iii'e objecis to .ipj>i ar In ighlei- and l.ii:;ir tli.m.sjiort 
ime" eaii lb) ; but they eaniiot be so fei ii;ei| a-’ to take away 
tli.il I’oiifusion of ill- 1.1} s wliicli .iri t > lioin ibe ticiiiors 
I ol the atino-pheie. The. onlyieinul} j- .i nio.-.t Mieiieaiul 
! quiet air. .such as ni.i\ perluqis b«‘ b'liinl nii th- tnp.s of llio 
i hi-lic-t mouMtaill.^ above tin; gio.s er iloml';." 

IhioioMi.riiv.- The [uincii'le abi.\c explained sugge.st3 Photo- 
in.inv simple methods of comparing llic amounts id light^^tcw- 
giM'ii by diilerent somcc.s. If, lor im-lamc, ;i junvcluill 
pl.ile, or i\cn a shed td' paj'cr, id’ uniloini ihickiie.'.-, have 
one half illiiiniii'.itcd diicctly b\ one souice ot light, tlio 
other by u dill'cienl soiiice, atid il one «>r tdlier of these 
sources be moved to *0' from tin* [date till tlie halve-’ apfiear 
(‘(|ual!y illuminated, it is obvious that the ainonid.- ol light 
gi\en out ]>y the two som’cc.s are directly .is llie squares 
i»f their di-lanees from tlie screen. Tins i,'. the pi iieijih* 
of liiteliie’s photometer. Kumfoid .siiggisted tlie <'oim- U itchic’3, 
piirisuii of till' jiiteii.sity of the shadows of the .same object ^hiin- 
thiowM side b} .vide on a sei’Peii by the tw*. liilits tt» be 
conipiiied. In this ease the shadow due t" ono ''Uiiee is 

^ Fu'MI ll'c li'nmil.i uf wloib lU- poiol Ihm Imu e, .i,.iid iJu’ru’ii 

theeiiMii III I llv om.''cquLin:i‘.i lullow imiucdialtl) . !■ it vc need not 

give tlii'sc Inn*. 

^ iiid of part L 
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lit up by tbo oilier alone; and here again the amounts 
of light given out by the sources are os the squares of 
their distances from tbo screen when the shadows a 
equally intense. The shadow-casting object should 
near tbo screen, so as to avoid pen umbra as much as 
possible ; yet nut too near, so that the shadows may not 
overlap. 

Bonien's Bun.sen bus recently suggested the very siinplo expedient 
photo- of niuking a grea.se-spot on wliite piqier for photometric 
mtter. When the pa[)er i.s eipiully illuniiiiatcil from 

both siJe.s, the gre.iM' >pot «‘annot be si*eii except by very 
close inspection, in using this photometer, the souives are 
placed in one line with the grease-^p >t, \\hi( li lies between 
them and can be inovnl towards one nr »)ther. To make 
the most accurate determiuations with this arrangement 
the adjustment sliouhl tir>t be made from the aide on 
which (uie source lie.s, tlien the screen turned round and 
the adjustment made from the .-ide of the other source,- in 
both cases, therefore, from the same side of the paper 
screen. Take the mean of the.-e positi«uis (which are 
usually very close together), and tlie amounts of light are 
as the S‘piaros of the distances of the sources from this 
Wheat- ]a)iut. Wheatstone suggi‘'‘ted a hollow glass bead, siivtued 
jtone’s. internally, and made to describe \ery rajudly a closed [►ath, 
for use as a pliutomeier. When it is jilaeed between two 
sources, we see two jnu'itlh'f cupms of reflected light, i»ne 
due to each source. Make those, by trial, eipially bright ; 
and the amounts of light from the sounds are, again, us 
the squares of the distances. These simple form.s of 
apparatus give ie>iilts which are biirly accurate, so long 
at least as the of the light furnislie«l by the 

two sources are neaily tlu' same But, when W'e endea\oiir 
to compare dilTerently coloured lights, the result is by 
no means sn siitisf.u'tmy. fn fact, we camii»t well define 
equality of illumination when the bgliis aie of ditl'en ut 
qualitie.s. In the untbjlatory tlieorv, no doubt, we can 
distinctly detino the inleiisity of any form of radiation. 
DifBcul- But the fleliiiitioii is a [mrely dynamical one, ainl has n()t 
ties of necessarily any connexion with wjiat we nsuiilly mean 
photo- intensity, vi/., the aiiionnt (»f etleet produced u| ii 
the nerves of the retina. Thus the theoretical intensities 
of a given violet ami a given red source may be equal, 
while one may a]»[*ear to the ('\e very much brighter than 
the other. Think, for iriNtwnce, of a colour-blind jK'r.son, 
who might, under c()ric(‘i\able cin tunst.inces, b<*. unable to 
see the red at all. We are o// as it w. re eohmr-blind in 
far as regard.s radiations wloo. wuMj-luigths arc iong« i- nr 
shorter than those iimludi il in the range of the <»rdiiiary 
8(dar spectrum. 

Chemical Other mode-: nf mea'^iiring the intensity of light innally 
photo- depend upon more recondite pliy.-vical piiiiciples, — sm-li a.s, 
metry. i',,!. instance, the amounts of cliernical action of ci itain 
Iviud- w’hicli can be jiroduced by an exposure of a given 
diirati-m to th- liuhl from a particular source. But ail 
have till* s:jmc grand defect as the .simpler proeo.s.se.s, 
they are not }id.ij>t<'J to the cunipari'on of .sources giving 
ditU'ieiil ijii.i’.ji. of light. Ami tlio e la>t mentioned 
are liable to another nirce of error, viz., the action of 
radiation, whidi ;n nnt called light, only because they are 
not visible to the . - ; for In ;dl other re:qjf!cts they elosfly 

re.sernble li'j:ljt, .o.d .in* oftmi more active tlmii it is in pro- 
ducing cli' mic.jl ( haiiL'c 

Velocity Vk^ocim oi Iji.iii. aghl iiiovc^ with a velocity of 

of light, nearly 1^0, Unu mih., jur ml. (M tlii.s we have four 

di.'itinct kiniB of proof i.h * ,i« p nf vvhi« h de[jc*n(J.> a method 
which is capa vni;^ piftl\ ac« iir.ite re-idt.s. 

Rimer’s 1, Ronm'R MHho'i- y this the finite vedocity of light 
methop. was discovered in HI7G Suppose, to illustrate this, that 
at a certain place a cann-jn is tired preciaoly at intervals of 
un hour while the weather iu perfectly calm. A person 


provided with an accurate watch travels about in the 
rounding district When he first hoars the cannon let hixfi 
note the time, , by his wajtch, then on account of the* non- « 
instantaneous propagation of sound, i{ at the npxt discharj^l 
ho be nearer the gun than bofoije, the report will arrive at j 
his ear before the hour’s intei^al has elapsed; if he 
farther from the gun, the interval between the dischar^ , 
will appear longer than an bout; "and the number of’ 
seconds of defect or excess will evidently represent tho'. 
time employed by sound in travelling Over.a space equaU 
t-o the ditf(*renco of his distances from the jgun at the sac-' 
eessive observations. ■ 

Nbov tho ssitelliles of^Jupitcr are subject— like our moon, 
tmly niLicli more frequently — to eclipse, and tho interval;, 
between two successive eclipses can easily be observed.'; 

Tho almost sudden extinction of the light is a phenomenuh 
similar to the discharge of tho gun ; and, if light take time ; 
to move from one place to another, we should find the' 
interval between successive eclipses too short when we are 
:ip[*io*acliiijg Jupiter, too long when we are receding from 
him. Such was found to bo the case by Rdmcr ; and he 
aKo found that tho shortening or longthebing of the 
iiilciAal depended upon the rate at which the earth was 
a[»proaehiiig to or n'ceding from Jupiter. The inevitable 
(.laielusiuii from these facts is that light is propagated with *,- 
finite velo»*ity. Jlomer calculated from them that light i 
takes about l()‘.'‘r) to cro.ss the iarth’s orbit. The exact,,' 
velncity deduced by this method is, after making all V 
coin-etions, and nssuming the most probable value of thej..^':,; . . 
snlar parallax, about 180, 1500 miles per second. V-vV * 

•J. Mi thml, Thi.s depends on the aberration 

Ji-iht, di.scovered by Bradley in 1728, When in a calm;?ttTO')d • 
i.iinyd.i} one stands still he holds Ills umbrella vertical 
onh r to pioti'ct himself. If ho walk he requires to hold/ 
it torwaids, and more inelined the faster bo wiiilks. In' 
other words, to a [>er.son walking tho rain does not appear- 
io come in tho same direction as to a person standing stillA ; 

Now the earth’s velocity in its orbit is a very large quaur/ 
tily, Muiio mih ^ per second, orcbou-t joifoulb of that 
I of light. Hence the light from a star docs not appear tq '. 
come in the. proper direction unless the earth be moving.;! 
exactly to nr from lliis star, and, as the direction of the; 
earth’s motion i.s continually clignging^ .so the directions itit 
which dilleivnl .stai.s are seen iin^ always changing, 
thus this pheiiomcnou, called the ** aberration of 

(iiu'c tlic Unite velocity of light and the eartl^C^ 
motion round the sun. ' 

As an adilitioiial illii.stration of the phenomenon, 
a bullet tired through a railway carriage, in a directi^ 
p< ri'i iidicular to tho sides of the carriage. If the carri'fl^ 
l>c .-landin.g .still, the bullet will make holes in the side%V 
tho line joining which is perpendicular to the length of tb!fi 
( arriagi ; if it be in motion, then the second side of t)n^ 
carriage will have moved through a certain space during; 
the interval ciccnpied by the bullet in.pas^ug from side to 
side, and thu.s the lino joining the huM iii the sides (t.c., 
tin* lino puisued by the bullet relatively to the carriage), 
will be inclined at an angle greater than, a right angle to 
the (liiection of the train’s motion. , 

It is evident th^t the j)ath apparently^escribod by each 
star during a year, in ^onBoqutace|Of|5liWrratic>iT, will be 
fniiml by laying off from the 8taity|;i|i(ld . which hear thd' 
sunn* ratio to the star’s distance aii .t|^/|0locity.pfithe eartl|: 
does to that of light,— , their dirt^oKJ being tlj^. 

same as that of the earth's motion WiSVery instant^' >5^^ 
is [ireciscdy the definition of thC^^j^HAPH 
earth’s orbit. Henc e, on finits velM^ty ^ 

* In fact, to eitimsto the yelattv^' dii^on and vdod^' of 
movini; bodies we nuiii sahtmet the, vector velocity, of . Ute p%t from 
that of the second. ' " " 
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^ Btfir appears to describe in space a circle (not Uornu in 1874, tlio value 18 

; au ellipse) of fixed magnitude in a plane parallel to that ol in vacuo (Naivre, xi. p. 274). 

' the ecliptic. As seen from the earth, therefore, stars will , 4. FoumuWs }fethoil,- -This was described in 1 8o0 to Fou- 
ft;.Bppear to describe paths which are the projections of thes^ the Ac idcmy of Scieinx*.' It depends upon the priiu iplec*'^^^’'* 
!’ .circles on the celestial sphere. These are in general ellipses, of the raiudly revnlvin^f plane mirror in trod need 
('.but circles for stars aMho poles of the ecliptic and straiglil Wheatstone tn demonstrate the non -instantaneous propa- 

,^Y^lipes for staro in the'.eclipticf. This is found to be quitt gatinn of an eh etric di^(•h:lrge. 1'he mirror was made to 

f (Sonsistent with observution; and the major axes of thest rev(jl\e from t;()0 to soo times j)er second, by means of a 
^ ellipses, the diameters of the circles, or the lengths of tin sinn. f-io Acdistm s) driven by steam. A ray of sunlight 
Uinea subtend equally angles of about 41" at the earth fell upon it from a small aju rture cro.'^scd by a grating of 
Hence the velocity of light is tv the velocity of the cartl platinum wire^. lletwi i u the wires ami tiie mirror was 

, UB 1 : tan J 41^ J that is, about 10,000 : 1. ]iluc<‘d an hrmnatie- li iih-- the wires being farther from it 

Both these methods depend, fur their final result, ui>oi than its principal tocu.^, but ///or ftir — so that the 

a true knowledge of the earth’s distance from the sun rays falling nn tim mirmr wen^ slowly convergent. They 

• But the most accurate measurements of this (piantity an formed an image, of the \\ire^ at a distance of about 

^probably to be obtained from the velocity of light itself 4 metre'^ fmm ihe mimu*. In entain pi;sitions of the 
this being independently determined by the physical pro revolving mirmr, tlnjia}-? fill up.-n a comave mirror of 
■cessea next to be described. Thus tlie earth’s distaim 4 metres r.uliiis wlm.-.i* eintiv of ciirs.ituie was at thi 

from the sun will in future be measured rather by tb ceiitie ol the resolving mirror. 1d)‘ V wire, therefore, 

constant of aberration, or by the .eceieration or retards rcllcctcil bark din-i tl\ to the rr\.,l\liig n,irror, and, passing 
tion of the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, than by a transi again througli tin* Icn-. b.nm d m im.igr of the wire grating 
of Venus, by the moon’s motion, or by the parallax of Mar.- winVIi, wh* ii thr adju.dmrnt w.i-i perfect, coincidf'd with 
Thus Rbmer’s and Bradley’s processes are now applied t the grating itM-if. This coiiicideiice w.is oUscived by 
the determination of solar parnllax. letlexion irnm a piece (4' iin^ilwrcd gl.i<s. placed obliquely 

3. Fizeau^s Direct MeasuremaU of the Vdodftj of LifjJn. iu tlir track id* the lays, the iimiLje in which was magnified 
— To illustrate the next and by far the ino.st convineii ; by an eye piece. It i> uii\ioii.> that, when the mirror is 
po/;«/ar proof of the finith velocity of light, suppose a t»er.-' i imide to' turn, tlio. light winch r<ime.- back to it after 
looking at himself in a mirror, before which is moving i pas ing to the fixed mirror, fiml.^ it in a po.dtioii slightly 
screen with a number of aperture., the breadth of ea i ilillVn-iit fiom that in which it h ft It. I'hal ditlcrence is 
.aperture being equal to the distance between any two f due to the anmimt of n.t.ilinu during the time of pa ^su ge 
them. If the screen beat rest witli an aperture betore t i of tlie ligid to ami fro along an air q-.i'a? of 4 metres, 
mirror, the light from the observer s face passes through Aeeording’”, as soon as the minr.r bi 'jan to r"tile with 
the aperture and is reflected b ick, so that ho sees h inis ‘f considoralde. veloeity, tL** ei>i>ei r between tiic wires 
as if the screen were not present. Suppose tlie scrmi > > and their image.^ was (|e.-‘lh>\ d the two were 
be moving in such a way that, when the lluht which pas> I ; .scpuiatcd more ami m<»rc widt ly o- m ffaty of rotation 

through the aperture returns to tlie screen after retlcxii j was ineiva^ed. ft was i.M>y t«» la r-', frein the me asured 

the unpierced part of the screen is in its way, it is evub at j dimeu-.ion^ of the iqipaiatus, the of tied. \ion. and 

that the observer cannot see himself in the mirror. If t jo . thtMMte of ro*ation of the min ” tin' v'd-n-ity of liuht. 
screen pass twicq as fast, the light that cseaped by < le • The rate of r'-i.ition w is, of emi .ivn by the pitcli of 
(tperture. will, after reflexion, return by the next, S(» tl at i the notepnulue. d by the siren. 

he wH) see his image as at first. If three times as fn t, » Foucault^ e.nly le^ilN wiili 1 lis epjuiMtK- diowc.l that 

the second unperforated part of the .screen will stop i le j the veloeit\ ol Imhr wlr-li 1 j id been ilnliieetl trom ilie old 

tetuming light; so he see his image. To ap] ly methods w.:-^ loo large: and he -on- mii- his tir.st paper 

practically a th*n metallic disk hud a set of teeth ut by the st.iteimnl that ilie deteim. motion i f ihe dist.incc of 

m;itB circumforence so that the breadtli of a tooth ' as ! the eaith friun the .-‘Un nm-t mM\ bt* nci-l,- l.y p!iy.sical 

t^ual to that of the space between tw’o teeth, This d | iimteal if lotrom.mi.Ml imthods. Foin pjoce.-s has 

jotttd beset in very rapid rotation by a train of wheelwH k, ! ivemtly lueii vny con.dth i .bl by Mitehelson, 

md the rate of turning could easily be determined »y who, in lS7'd, b uiid lor the 1 1 ■■ i!y ol Imht in vacuo 

^y^’s method (see Acoustics, vol. i. p. 108). Li ht i.iilf> jmt >e.'..nd (.\'o/ o-'. ^4. \’ . p. ‘JlT,). 

ipsed between two teeth to a mirnir situated at 10 mi es’ Oy intorpn^ing a luite lilio 1 with w.itci ami laiviug tl.it Pi 
glance, which sent it back by the same course, so t at gla-s emis, between the t ' ^ r-M-hinu' tnirror.s, tl 

fhen the wheel was at rest the retleeted liglit eould be Foucault fouml tint (for tl ' mte of rotation) the 

&n. On turning the disk with aceeh-rateil velocity he ' di.'^plai oim nr of the im.i-e v ... dn- tlian befon* in the 
fght was observed to become more ami more IVeble u[ to ! prop.'iinn ot tlie nfna ti\.' ii i4 w.tii r to unity. Thus in, 

'p certain velocity, at which it was extiuguished ; turn ug , h W.i^ ai ome oNuh lit. io .1 "f r\pi Him tiling exposed tha 

aster it reappeared, growing brighter and brighter till dm | to no po-od.b* iloi.bt, tint liglit imoi.^ faster in air tlian ^ 

velocity was doubled; then it fell off, till it vani.shed w len in w.iler, .iml, llnnb'ie, a'^ will be .^eeii later, tlml the 

he velocity was trebled, and so on. It U evide.ut i om corpimcular lh»'ory • f lii:lit mint )>e abamloned. 
he flrst illustration above that the velocity of light ii air Other 1110110 . 1 “- i4 d•“te^mlllinLr tiie veloeit\ i4 light in 
i to that of the tooth, at the first dkqqiearance of the air, ami for comparing the ^eloclt;e^ .4’ li-ht iu aii ami 
eflected light, as the distance of t^c mirror from the isk water (on wldeh de['eml.s the nu-t detiuite pie -t of die 

’ up. erroueoimue-.-. i4 the eoipiiseular tlieory), and iu .^tlIl anil 
all mo\ini: w.iter, will be afterwards ex’plaiiU'il. Iliey give 
le detain'' of this remarkable experiment. ()u the on- results of vny great value, but we cannot iutroilace them 

carR iihlleBCOpea were used at eacu station to prevent 0 .ss here, as they depend upon somewhat niou* reeomlito 

f ^ht es much as possible, and many other preeaii ons princi['les of / /i/zo. // optics. 

^ere ^bpted which would be unintelligible without r fer- It i-- iutevt ting to observe that, as the nean -t tived star 
imes'to later parts of this article. This method am its is pn'babl\ about -dtMKMi times farther from us than tho 
tst results werb published in 1849 in the Ci/tnpka Rei fus, huh is . we 1 . 0 w see sucli a st:ir Iv light w 1 li bit it more 
he experimeuts gave, on thei»* v6ry careful r^petitUi by than tlnw years ago. If, uh m row hupp- sed, ivriiible stars 
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Time of (such as Mira Ceti) owe their rapid periodical changes of 
paa^e brightness to oclipsos, and if different hoiiiogciiooiis rays 
•flight travel with different velocities in free space, it is evident 
that such stars wnuld slrow a gradual clninge of colour as 
atari they wax, and an oiipositc change as they wane.^ Nothing 
of the kind has as yet been observed, tluuigh it has been 
carefully sought for. Hence wc have every reason to con- 
clude tlial, ill free space, all kinds id’ light have the same 
velocity. It will be seen latiT that (llspti\shm has been 
accoiinled for by the different vchxaties uf light of dillerent 
wave-lengths in tlie same refracting niediuni, — this being 
a eonseciuence of the ultimate mxl structure of ordinary 
matter, which is on a scale not iiUHUnparably smaller 
than the average wave-length. 

Behaviour of Liahi at the Vummon Surface of Two 
Ilonueji ncous Mctha, 

Effort at When a ray of light, moving in one homogeneous medium, 
a surfaro falls on the bouiuling surfaeo of another honnigene(*u.s 
of .separ- nicdiuiii, it in general diviiled into several jiarts, which 
"botwwu pnrsue dithrent eonvsi's. These parts are respectively 
two U) ndleeted ; (/J) retracted (singly or doubly); (y) scat- 
modia. tered ; (8) absorbed. 

In the first two categories tbe result is two or thm* mys 
of light pursuing definite )>atlis according tolaw.s presently 
to be given. The fraetiou of the incident light \Nhicli is 
reilected is in genered greater as the angle of im ideiiee is 
greater. In one important clas.s of cases the rellexiiui is 
t<if tl. But at din-ct incidence tlie reilected jH)ilion is mncli 
greater for some bodies, sindi as mercury, than tnr iithers, 
.su<‘h as water orgliiss. In bodies which gi\e no scattering, 
the refracted portion tif a ray ' ''Msists <*f all the non re 
th'cted portion, and then furc usually dlniini.shes as the 
angle of incidonce ine»eas**s. 

In tile third e.itegory llie <‘oiiinn»n Miif;oe of the two 
media becomes illnininat^ d, and liflia\e'. as it it were itself 
a source of lii^lit, sending lays in all dii’iTtions. It may be 
objected to that in in iny cast s tin* jays ai<‘ scattiml 
while p-'iifetrating the s’ cond niediuiii. But in .such ca.ses 
the second meilium eainett be callfd 1’his 

will eoine i][» lor di'‘eii,.,^inii when we ticat (»f absoijilinii 
ami <'idt»uis. 

In the. fonrtli eati goiy tin* liLdil cei-es for an instant, to 
exist as light ; Itul its eiieiH^y may citlnT become heat in 
the, ab^orbiiej body, nr it may au.iin be given out by the 
absorbing ]• hIv in tlif tt'ini of light, but <»f a >/>anf'lnt 

< liar.ieler. Tlii- i' f.illftl jh < or jih<K-^'h^>ni<r, nif , 

luettnllng a-* the plieiioint ii<*n pr.n t ieull} iii.staiit.iiieoUs 
or lists b»r a iie':i-'nriib]»* lime. 

In <ali*goi) {(L) the light is sent back into tlie hid 
luedinrn ; in {/i} It prModi.itiM intt» the second; in (y) it 
go* -?, in geuer.d, niainl\ to tin* lir.st ; in (8) it Ls shareil 
Ity b'ltli. 

Visi- It is b\ .scattereil light that non Iiiinim»us objects are, 
hility if ill gei.eiai, made \idljle, (’(/fiti'a-it, for instance, fin; cfft*c(s 
Alii-n a iM\ of .sunlight In a dark n»»m f:dls n[>on a picci* 
object^* poll led il\ti,and when it faIN on a piece of chalk. 

tin le lit; du t, or .sejatch* s on tin* siher you cannot 
►ec it, bf ejiiM' iio Imlit is given from it to HiiiToiimling 
bodie.s exeepi ni niir di Unite direction, into which (prm-ti- 
tally) till* aIiuP* lay of .-iirilioht is ilivcitiaJ. But the chalk 
hcnd.s light to off ^mioiinding bodie.s Irorn which any part 
of ibs illnmiiiiifd .-i.ln cui be .seeij ; and there i.s no special 
direction in whii h it .*nid- a much more powerful ray than 
i:j others. It i.s piob.ible that if we could, with Hiifficient 
clo.seiie.ss, eiainine the .Mirface of the elialk, we should find 
its behavioui to be ot the nature of reiiexion, but reflexion 
due to little mirrors inclimal in all conceivable aspects, 
and at all conceivable angie-j, to the. incident light. Thus 
fccatteriijg may be looked upon as ultimately due tu 


reflexion. When the soa is perfectly calm, we see in it one ' . 
intolerably bright image of the sun only, fiat when it is 
continuouHly covered with slight ripples, the definite image 
is broken up, and we have a large surface of the water shin- . ^ 
ing by wbat is virtually scattered light,— though it is really 
made up of parts each of which is as truly reflected as it ^ 
was xvheii the surface was flat. 

Wo have spoken above of the behaviour of light at the Gnulual 
common surface of two media. Now we <h) not by this traa. 
phra.sc nocf.ssarily mean two media different in . 

chemical com|»ositioii. Wo mean merely media opticallp 
different. Thus water w'ith steam above it, and in very to au- 
special ca.ses layers of water or air of different temperatures, other. 
gi\ 0 surfaces of separation sit which reflexion and refraction 
may and do take [ilace. But, except in such special cases, 
we rarely have an abrupt change, such as is necessary for 
reflexion, between two portions of the same substance m 
fhe some ninin-iffar siute. In general the transition is 
gradual ; and .s[n*cial mathematical methods must bo 
applii'd for the purpose of tracing the behaviour of the 
ra\, whirli is now rually travelling in a uon-homogeueom 
medium. 

Ki.FbiAiov (»K Lh;ht.- If light be reflected from a Reflexion 
jilaiM* .surface boiiiidiiig two dissimilar isotrojiic media, ///.e? 
iti'i'htf/ otol /■• ifeehit lat/s are in oue jtlaiw with, and are 
iuefiunf [nu nft^toslle si(h>fi) to, the per/ tend icmIut 
to ihf njht'futg suefaer at the poiut of iucldenre. This 
is .somctiiius stated in the Umn- -Tluf an (/lea of incidence 
and if njhxiioi it re n/ioif to one another, and in one 
Till* ln'-t f*\pt*riuuMital proof of the truth of this 
.stall iiK'iit is diMluci'd fiom llie use of a reflecting surface 
of meiciuy in observations with the mural circle. Tho 
gradu.itioii of mr-Ii an in.-triimoiit is the most perfect 
tliiit liiimati .skill can .i(‘eoniplish, and no one has ever 
brill able to find b\ il the .slighte.st exception to the pre- 
erdilrj ^ (. dement. 

Till' juinolple of I ladle} s ijuadrant, and of the sextant 
a- now immI (an iiiveiilioii of Newton s), is foiindcd'oii this 
f’let. It a pl.iin‘ mirror on wliiclua K'ly. falls be turned 
tlii.iii' li .oiv .ingle about an axi-*! ]»erpemli(*ular to the 
plan" of retleximi, tlie letlei ied ray is turned through twice 
that an- le. Tlii i*^ an iiimiedi.ile eoiisequencn of fhe above 
law. Kor, it lln* j.lain be Ini'n^id thufiigh any angle 61 , the 
perpindienl.il to it 1 tmned thioiigli the .same!.,-^ngle. 
il'iier tin amdi: bet w 11 tin* iiu idi'iit ray ami iW pfcrpen- 
dnnl.ir ]< iin nasi ir liniiiii.>li(‘d by ami therefore that 
Inl^M-rji I iiieidiiil and lel cted rays (which i.s double 
of till.-.) i. altered by ' 2 U. A dalle mirror is now extern 
.^ivilv II • or the |mrpo.M> ( f indicating, by tlio change 
id' lii.itloM of a relleeird ray, the motion of a portion of 
an in tiiniii id to wliieli the mirror is attached. Thus , 
the iM.ijiietuim ter.. of t the tuiiing*forka of Lissajoux, 
and tin* rli elroiiieteis and galvanometers of Sir W. Thom- * 

.snu air •.illfurnislictl v\ Ith mirror.s. The law of reflexion 
is al o the basis ol the goniometer, for the mftUHiirement 
of the anudi - ol « 1 v.sl.d*- and [iri.sm.s. 

Il fol!..R-, ii III thi.s law thal, if a ray pass from one Mini- 
point to another, after any nninbcr of reflexions at 
.surfciees, the length of its whole path from one point to ^ 
till* other is the biast |>o.sHiblc“-Hubjcct to tbe condition^ 
thal it .shall meet oac[< of the reflecting flurfacea. For 
the point in a given plane the aum of whose distances 
from two given points (on the same side of ^e plane) 
i.s the least possible Is^that to which, if lines be drawn 
from tbe imiuts, they are in one plane with the normal 
(or perpendicular) to the given plane and make equal 
angle.s with it. And, as tlie same Ls true of each separate 
reflexion, it is true for the whole course of the ray, since 
for any one of the reflecting surfaces may be substituted 
its tangent plane at the point of incidence! 
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It is to bo remarkeil that tlien* nre oxrcptions to tliis form of the 
statoment. The true form is thiit the actual path of a ray, under 
tbO'given eonditions, is less in leiij^th than any other path (satis- 
fying the conditions) which is nowliere finitely divergent from it. 
This may he tet seen hy another method. Siipixwe a series of 
ellipses to be described wlioso foci are the source of light and an 
RHsigriod point which is to be reached by the rcllccted ray. Let 
this systHiii turn about the line joining tho fo('i; it gcnciates a series 
of prolate splieroids such that the time of liglit’s passi tig from one 
focus to a point in any one of tlm surf:icfs, miuI tln*ijcf lo fhe other 
focus, is the same whatever point he cln»scn on tliat paitimdar sur- 
face. If we take any point without that Mirface, lor it the eorie- 
sponding time is obviously greater, jlcme to liml the path of tliat 
one of a system of rays diverging I'rom a gi\(‘n p«iint which, alli r 
reflexion at a given surface, shall |>ii:ss tlinmuh \i given jMunf, \\c 
have only to imagine spheroids const nict* il a . 1»« I'oic. of'tln-sc one 
at least will toitrh the given surface. All points oii the .siitl.ice /// 
tieiiihhourluml of tlw }mnt of nnitml mi.iik this limit.iti«>n) will 
in general ho outside tho splicroiil. Iliii.c point givc.s the, 
shortest path. I5ut the splicroiil ninl tin* ii ||i . ting Miil.n-e have 
the same tangent plane, ami thciclon* tin- p.irts «•! tin* ray are 
tspially inclined to tlic surface. ' 

Images Foiinntioti of hnaijes hy I^yhyinn /// rhn^i' Surfurr . — 
by re- \Vo may aasiimo hero— -wimt is in ’ • (! evident from the 
dixioD. rectilinear propagation of light - tlmf ohj 'ct.s are renderod 
visible to tlio eye by rays (licrr;;in;i liom tliiMn. Hence, if 
we have a net of reflected or n fi.icled rays diverging from 
any point, or diverging as if fluy caine h>»in any point, 
they will convey to the eye the iint'n ssinii (d‘ the oxi.slenee 
of a luminou.s sonree at tint [mint. 'Fhe eyi*, in fact, can 
only tell ua what efleet jaddm ed it, what .sort 
of mochanicul action it is snlijicted to. Its indications 
must therefore depend only upon vvh..^ reaeln s il, and in no 
other aens(* whatevi'r ui>ou tlu' houice or the [ntth ot light. 
Thus point from which rays diver:* or ar to ilivcrge, 
ia called an 

The imaije of any point la * a**/* /.s* *1 hy 

dramny from the point <t p( i'i» th*^ niirr> nf 

produriny it till its knyth is <h» hhd 

The extremity of tho line sn drawn is the ima^ »f 
point; or, in other word.s, ray pnnecding from the point 
diverge after reflexion as if tl \ c.imc Imm Ihe im.igc so 
Real and found. Thu inm^'O fn tliis cji (* i'i c.dhd t at oof fo li.s 
vUtual tiiigiiish it fnun cases,, snl*^c(n^enll^ to L.* menti»»ned, 
imagQB. ilivtinilion being that the i.iys 

havcf aetually passed tlirmi-h a ical wlnh* tin y 

'‘'only appear to coin^fidin viitnal one. 

To pn»ve this it is onl\ lu i’i^'Jsary to ob ervo that, if .\ 
(fig. 5) be a lumimais point or a puint fnuii vvliich r;iy.s 
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diverge, and CB any section of tho mirror by a plane 
through AB, the perpendicular to it, and if w(^ make 
Ba«AB, and take any point, P, then, joining AP, </P. 
and producing the latter, ilm angles APB, oPB, and 
therefore CPQ are equal; also the [dune <d' the paper 
contains the perpendicular to tho mirror at P. lienee PCj 
is the reflect^ ray; or the ray, after reflexion, appears 
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to como from a. fTence a i.s the image'- a virtual one, 
as before noticed. Also, if R be any point whatever 
(not P) in the plane of the mirror, W0 have obviously 
rtli -IIA. Henc«> the path Al?, HQ is equal to 
RQ, two sides of the. tuangh* olK}, of which oi}, which 
is equal tin* actual jnih (AP, is the tliird ^ide. 

Iml'. I> ii piescnl-i the (»f diverging ra}> by whii'h 

two poiiil-j n| the ifii.ije an* n inlcivd visible lo an eyo 
placcil in hiiiif — 
of til*' niiii-or. 

From tin- n- 
qni.sile inodili 
eatif)!! ot this 
figure it follows 
that one ciiii see 
Ins wlndc [n.i- 
.si»n in a iniri(*r 
of only halt 
liis In ight and 
breadth. 

Hirck.s's *///OiS'/, 

wliiidi h i:.[il i\cd 
ii proiiiiin nt [lai t 
in popular cnt»a- 
tainments tor 
.some y( ar^ b u Ic, 
is the jni.ii:c, 
in a large slnat 
of uii''ilveicil li »■. 

plate glass hung at tl:" li'-iit ot ..1 .m a* tor <.r 

figure strongly illuiniiiat* >1, and com * a!* .1 boin lh<‘ audience 
ill a soil ot culargt d pitunpt^ i - b-.y .Vny ono » in .‘"c the 
jilienomi'iion conij-lct ly by !.». I mj nP.. i plitc gl.i-s win- 
dow on .» sunny day, when h" tho liy ap- 

parent!) walking b/w.A tin* In ir" 

Tin* [iriiiciph’s ali.’ady -tabil -aliic tiidy for tin* eV' 
plaimtioii of tin' ii'iiuii-, vj t o <! un ! " . t.-i imd by two 
y«f/ ///^( / plan*' mm • •I'N fa* in/ oia- oM.tiii .d ••j'j>o-ifc ‘idt .s 
ot a loom. The oid) ::ddi(na!il inti'-'iiv ell 

thi> Mibj* 1 1 is ;f 1 he null i-:'ic ilv . r* 1 •ai t I m bnk, 

tin* liidil at I a* li i*tl"\]'in li i *" p Tai-c tlihai/li tin; 

ghi"- Thu-, if til" - I- l !i:l I h *•, ;;l.inislj, tin* 

v.iiioiis ini!.t> an- ni.in u.d m- i. d a- l!n \ are 

due to Ilii'l" iium* l*'il- 1 * Ih-Mi'l - 

'r!n--e pri!i« l|»h--. a!--* c.i'ilv im*’. 1 !i lie K v i i 1 1 -O'l oci: 

(f/.c.) of Nil I f r.li '\dt 1, win U* It. 1 •' ' 11*' I* 1 M.i d by t \N o 

mirrors inclmi d to oi-c .luodui li ii* -i c tliat the 

series of imai;is of a lumii.'*u, p -i:.*. |i..ii!ii-d by sm h aii 
arraiijt nn lit aftm one, tw**. ac, n i;< ijoi-l all lie on 

a einh*; aPo that, it tin .iulI.- t- l'.', hu thi* miirors bii 
an aLqii"! pait ot f*>ui i:.:h! .ii.'jh>. !i i *- iiiMec-^ will form 
a finite nuiiibi i of -ji'aij.s, e.n h c i ^ n; iii'i ot an intinito 
nnmbvi of im.mes wlmli hiv* e\.'itl\ ih*- ■'aiin- position. 

'I’lie explan. itioii of the l.iw of lelh-Aiou wiiieh i.s flir- 
nislii'il by the < oipu-’Ciihii tlie*a \ 1-. cx*e''M\i'ly simple. 
We luive onlv to^uppo.r lli.Pi .d dc in-laiit of its impact 
4111 the litleeting suiliir thi'Vih.ilV ot :i 4 • M pll<r](> ^.( r- 
I y >,//.//. '.'/.!/ to tin* ^111 kiee i-^ nvii-.d, wlilli* tliat 
to the .'.nrfaee is ui * li.oigeil. It bound- oil in t;n ^ like 
a billiaol fieni dn* eiisltion. Tli* nmliil itor) tli'-itiy 
give.s an e\[i]aniit mii. whn li is, in ivalitv, quili- - .siii*ple, 
lait n'quiris a lilt!*' iiioii' detail lor tho^e wli*» an* 1 •!. 
familiar with tlm eommoii taets ot wave nn*tion We 
lliereb»n' re-ii'ive it li*r a turn*. 

/Az/f lit it / l> <ll Sutff't. Lei API/ It!/ 7 ) bo 

u .section «'f .1 M'licavi* .spln-iieal mii’i«‘r b\ a | line pa.s.sm 
tiinmgh its ceiitn' ttf cnrvaliiK' ( ), ami thr.' i/!i d.-* lunii 
nous p 4 »iiit. H. Then, if iiiiyniv Innn \ \ a- 1 P, meet the 
suifaei', it will bo reth'cted in a direction l‘\ , such that 
UP, Pi\ iUid PV are in om \ hnu\ and that PO bisects 
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the angle UPV. (This follows because OP, a radius of 
the sphere, is normal to the surface at P.) Hence it is 





Fig. 7. 

ri /nruKs!?/ true tlmt, if V be the intersection of PV with 
rOA, 

VO on 
Vl'^UP* 

The full I’oiiseiiiieneus of this fj'arf statement will be 
develi)j)e<l uiuh'r Oi'Tits ((ii:omltki(’al). For our pre- 
sent purjiose, an apiiroxiiiiarioii will amply siiflice. Let 
us suppo'jo V to bo si» near to A that no sensible error is 
intrinluoMl by writin;^' A for V in the above formula. This 
amounts to MH>[»oMno the mirrors breadth to be vf'ry 
small in ctunparisnii uitli its radius of curvature. The 
formula now In'eoiiu's 

VO ou 
AV AIT’ 

or, what is the 8a me, 

AO AV At; AO . 

AV All ’ 

and V is, to the deoree of apjuoximatioii above statcMl, 
independent of tlie position of tlie point P. Tf we call r 
the radius AO of tlie mirror, u- AIJ the distance of the 
source, and ?.'-AV, the distance of the ['oint V from the 
mirror, this becomes 

/• - c - r . .. I 1 - .V 

- — - ,<^1 -f (a), 

l i4 H V r 

The formula, or tlie cut, .show’s at oii'ie that this relation 
between U and V is reciprocttl ; f.c., all rays from V, falling 
Conju- on the mirror, will be made to converge at U. These 
gate foci, points are therefore called rofiJ(h/<((r fori. 

The simplicity of (a) i.s remarkable ; so, also, is that of 
its interpretalion. For the rays parsing from a source to a 
given object, like tlie iiiirior,aie le.-'S uml loss divergent as the 
source is farther oil'. Jlencc (a) signities that the (alge- 
braic) sum of the diverirences of the incident and ndlected 
ray.s is equal to that divtM’geiiee which the mirror can con- 
vert into p:irali»‘Ii^an- 

In fact the rigorous geometrical relation may be w’ritten 
in the obvious form AVP-f- AFP -=l2A(.)lV--which, when 
all three angb*s are Miiall, is simply (a). A similar stale- 
inont miy easily be made in the case of refraction. 

Generali- liofore we [iroceed to develop the consequences of this 
zationof simple forniula, we may point <»nt that it is applicable to 
fornuili -t-o convergi fit ray.s falling on a concave mirror, 

to (liv^rifcnl rays falling on a convex iniiror, il'c., itc. The 
P- idt r in.iy easily verify this by trial for himself. Pnit it 
fi»n«iw.^ at oiire from the noc*'Ssary inUu’pretation of the 
negative ^iuui in .:">metry. Thus, if the niirn»r were 
convex, (') uniild b ‘ r<> tli<* A// A, the ligure is drawn; 
and AO, if Kniifily puHtiv'e, w’oiild now be negative. 
Thu.s, for (i convex mirnjr, the formula is 

1,1 _ 2 
u r T ' 

If the incident rnyi be rt,im riinif, V is to tlie left of A, 
and therefore AIJ, nr //, i-- negative; and so on. 

We must imw' tu.ly tin* uiofirr pinitions of TJ and V, 
in order to find tli * and position of tho image for 
ditl’erent positions (if the object. 

Returning to the formnla fa) above, wc see that the 
following pairs of values of u and v satisfy it ; — 


u 

■ , V b . ' 

* ■ . ' • 

Infinite. 

ir. - ' ' 

Greater than r. 

Greater than Jr, less than r. 

r 


Lc.ss than r, greater than Jr. 

./^Greater than r. 

Jr. 

: , Infinite. 

(Greater than 0, less than Jr. 

Negative. 

0. 

. 0 . 


Thus, when the source is at a practically infinite distance 
(as the sun or a star) the image is formed at a distance 
from the mirror eipial fo radius of curvature* 

is then said to be in the principal focus. ^8 the source , 
comes nearer, the innige come.s out to meet it, and they 
coincide at the centre' of curvature of the mirror. Iq ' 
fact, a ray leaving the centre of the mirror; must meet 
the .surface at right angles, and thus go back by the way it > 
came. When the source comes still nearer, the imago goes 
further niV, until, wliiui the source is at the principal focus,’ 
the image is at. an infinite distance; that is, the rays go ; 
oil* jiarallel to one another. Tliis is the modd in which ' 
a concave reliector is mn[>loyc(l tor lighthouse’' purposes. 

When the source conics still nearer, the imago is behind 
the mirror, t.c., th(‘ incident rays are so divergent that" 
part of their divergmico remains after relioxion. This? 
remnant of divergence becomes greater and greater as the ; 
source is nearer to the mirror, i.c., the (then virtual) image 
comes closer to the mirror, w'hicli finally behaves, for. a,* 
veiy near source, almost jirei’isely like a plane mirror. , f 
All of thcMi phenomena can be beautifully seen in a'; 
dark room by cmplo}ing a beam of sunlight, rendered * 
dh-dinrtly vi.sible, in the fashion noted by Lucretius, by 
the motch in the air. , 

For further expl.iuation pictures -Arc •gi’^eu (figs. 8, 9), 



Fig. 9,, ; 

and (2) a viiinal image is fotmiS®^^ 

It will be .s(>en at once that, 

im iLn*. is invrrteil and less^ tHpirtn^rbpject^ the viHuajl.' 
irn.igu nrrt and larger. In 9&e of a small obje^ \ 

is obviously to tlmt of its 'proportion to theip^^ 

diKtanoe.s from 0, the 'centre 'of diirvature of thh 
Also the image u erect wh^ it. lies on. the same ^ 
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tii centre of curyetaro with the object ; inverted, if 
^!ou the opposite. In other words, the image is inverted 
if the rays cross one another’s path, erect if they do not. 

^ . ' When the breadth of the mirror is large compared with 
{^ta radius, the approximation upon which all these results 
.^depend can no longer be made. There is then no definite 
image even of a luminous point. It becomes s[iread over 
,what is called a cau9ti^ a section of which is tiie bright 
^curve familiar to every one who has looked at a cup of 
;.,milk in sunshine. 

Even when the approximation is dose enough ft»r 
^5^;;. ordinary purposes, it is not so for astroiiumical purposes, 
the eflfect of its inexactness upon thu image is known 
as ipherical aberratimi, For the line mirrors of reflecting 
Telescopes (^.v.) the spherical form cannot be employed ; 
the surface of the mirror must Ixj of jufrahollr section. 

CytMricat Mirrors. — Asa sim^ile e\:ini[)le of the ap- 
' plication of tho law of reflexion at eui ved Mirfacfcs, wlioii 
PR'” the rigorous solution is demanded, let ns hike the case of 
a vertical right cylinder, the object I cing a diawing on a 
J horizontal plane. Such mirrors, ^\ith the fiiglitfuUy dis 
, torted drawings necessary to give an image of natural 
proportions, were very cumiin)ii fifty years ago, but are 
' now rarely seen. They are s-till, Imwincr, valimblc as 
C illustrations of our subject. 

j' Let the plane ;Of the object cn. Ihc axis OH of the cyliinlrr at 
'' tight angles in 0 (fig. * 

10), and let A bo the 
j position of the eye, 

V and RQA a ray from 
I a point R of the ob- 
( iect, reflected at Q. 

! Draw QP |K*rpendicu- 
liii' lor to the axis, Then 
?V/AQ and QR are in 
the same plane with 
QP (the normal to 
’ surface) and make 



lenco, when 4;hi8 
r figure is projected by 
.vertical linos on the 
' plane of tho object, it 
i\ takes the form in tig. 

\i 11 i and AQ, QR now 
^;.makee(pialniiglcM\vitli 
fvOQ, Also, if AU bo 
|; '!d^wn(in fig. 10)poi^ 

?l'^'!)^*dicttlar to OP, 'tho 

of AQ to QR in fig. 11 is i*(iiial to tliut ut I'.r to PO in tig. lo. 



Take . ^ QS;Qa::,QR:QA, 

and draw ST parallel to OA. Then it is obvious that 

JR-ST-^Of! 


and' also that the anglo.*! QSR and QST are equal. Hj-nro the 
following theorems, wliicli enable us at once to draw a figure on 
the objr-i’t plane 8U(‘h that its image shall appear of any assigned 
form. 

1. Any line, .such ils QR, on the object plane, dr.'iwn from a point 
Q in the Miction of the ( yliiulcr so that the angles OQR Riid OQA 
are equal, is scon after reilcvion as a generating line of tlie cylinih r. 

2. If nil epicycloid be desi-iib' d by lines of fixed length «)S, SR, 
turning Miioui ij fingiilai \eloeilies 1 and ‘J, and l)ot!i coin- 
ciding wiih n\ at start ill::. iN imagrwill be a eirailar seclion of 
thec3lirid.r. 

Thus, it wc iiiingini; ii . di iwii itii the cvliiider any number Diagrams 
of vertirid ;ind hori/uiit il i ( tiuu-, forming .i iiotwork, the 
objirt cone.- ponding to tliem c:jii be tinccd as a *Himber 
of intclNCrtllig .vti, light bill's Jiinl cpiiyrlolcK. Thus we 
have a Well hlciwii iiiL.iii- Ilf di.iwiii;^^ tile liipliiod object. 

A .similar pr-K-css mny l.r applnd in ufli' i- nioilcs of u.sing 
such mirrors. 

Wlien llic cylinder has ;i .-ui.ill di:i)iicti.r, it may be Rcflexioi. 
usefully enndo\..' 1 1 > iuti icfpt ai.d u tb ct p.irt of a beiim of . 

sunlight i.iituriiig a d.irk room, ll to .‘-eo, by a 

geometricLil eon.-truetiori, that t]:e n tlnt d n>N w’ill, in 
this case, form a eom-^ w!)n-t :ixi- j- tliat of the 

cylinder; and out' of it - gem'r.itir.- bui - will b* parallel to 
the ineidenl ray. Thim tlu: ai .-! of t!.f cone becomes 
.smaller as tlie iuelination of tl.i n ilf.tlug cyliiuler to the 
ray becomes lc>s. If tlie i i\, it the I 'iiil (d iutciiuption, 
was at the eeulrc of a splieric.d dnii.e, niter iv(ltxit>n it 
will form oil till' dome a einlf. -iiiiH t^r griai, which 
pa.s.'^es thioimh its oiiginnl point nf iii'idtme. 

In till' Ii! 'll' ''I" ■ '( . 1'! a i'»‘ 1 ii*’ im ident 

r.iy, /f the .i\is id tli* . I, T .iijv i.niii .1 b. tlie • ;v!.i.d* i, the 

reheelMl I i\. Then llie I'lU Ml . I 

' \ .Tarp '• 

. The prnpeih of the innMiil 

i - 0 . 

• Kliniinating t, we ico.e ,ii mi.-. , 



the enuatinii ut ^ light eoii'*. 

Imitations, more or le^N perfect, (d primary and .'"I'comb 
ary rainbows can I'asily !"• made by this proiess, - the .sun- 
beam being leil lliioiijh a pii^m l"l"ie it falls on tho 
cylindiical rod. Thi.- expeiinnnt n a M-iy striking one; 
but, t^’ouirh cajialde of giMim iiiurli info; nut ion, it is of 
that dangerous kimi whali is liable to m>] ad instead of 
instructing an aiidicm e. 

If we look at a LU’cat number .d thm cxlimineal rod-s 
parallel to one «niotlier, ami illwm'ii.!’' i hy -iiiilight, the 
rays wliicli reach lie* i-yc miml. by wli.d we have alieady 
paid, e.uh form a .si lb <d' •‘om.-i.^hi ci-m- (of detlnite angle) 
wim.se axi" is jiai.illcl to e.n h 'd the cylinders. 'Fhe 
appear.ince pieseiited will iheiib-ie bi^ th.it id a luminous 
c/Vc/c, pa.ssing tliiouoh the .•'Un. Its anLiiilar diameter 
becomes less as tho (d‘ the lylimlers me Ic.^s inclined 
to tlio incid'-nt ray.s. 

This idieiiomcm'ii i> be.iulifnlly sliown by .M>me s['Ccimons 
of orystid.s, espopially of behind .spar, which are full of 
minute lube.s p.irallci to i.ne amdln'r. In a jdatc of .‘^uch 
a doubly-refracting ciystil. h'.wcM-r, tl.oie me noccs.sarily 
four iin.ige.s. That which i.s f/inn' due to the 

tu’dinary ray (this tciiii will be e\]daincvi Liter) .show.s 
|»erlVctiy the |du'nomcm»n iibo\e de.scnboil Tho light v{ 
tho himinou-, circle is white 'The other threi' eiiive.' are 
not iii’clc-, and in them tho colours are M-paratul. One 
of them, wliicli is elliptical, is n.svially very much brighter 
tliuii either of the re.'ii.iining two. 

Rijkm iioN. -If iioinogcneoui'^ li^lit be ii. iiuted at a Onlinary 
plane .snrfaee scpaiating two homogeneous iseih , ie media, 
t/u' luci'h'tit and rt fi\it(td iwja arr in o.V'’ With the 

nnmai (a the surj\u't\ and the sinrs o'’ ih'ir inclwaltotii 
to it an' In <{ oaistant 7'at*< ♦ 
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The law of Bingle refraction was put in a form equi- 
valent to tins (all but one won!) for the first time by »Snell 
in Leyden, some lime before 162 G. It was first published 
in IGt^r by Pesrartes, wlm uiidoubteilly obtained it from 
Snell ; but lie gave it williout any ineiition of its author. 

The (‘lie wenl rel erred ti» is Intmot/ifitoits vla applied to 
the iueideiil light. For tlie iaet that \\hite light consists 
of inmiinerable dilleieiit liouiogeiieniis cjnistitueuts, wliieli 
are .sep.iiMted from one :im*ther by refiaelion, was first 
c-t ibli.-lii‘d b) New lull. We iiimte Ills own acenuiit of this 
iiii|Hirt.ml (liMMivery from r to Oldenburg, dated 

1 el>. , 1G(J. ; 

Newton “T* [xifoini my lit'- I'lnimM' l-i \tMi, 1 ,-1i.ill willunit fuitlier 
on the I i-miiiv .i •(imihI \tui tint in tin m.o li'tmi i.it wlii«‘h time 1 
coinposi- 1 m\-ill l.i tin- l;i iii'lni-.: "f • I'tii'k-yl.r «»!' ntiiii li^mrs 

t ion of til 111 '^I'li'-ri- .il' I I'l'-'iiii-d 111 * .1 tmii-jiil.ir ^l:t-'.-jiri-tii, ioti\ th 
white with ill.- n-l( I'l.it.'.l I'll . imim nl . t.l.iiii .. Ainl in <»iili i tli‘‘i' to, 
light. }iOi:r^' 'lok'Miid )i«\ iIiiimImi hi .i Mii.dl Imlc in iii\ 

wiii'l'ov-slnits. t'l l'-i in ,i < Mii\*-iii'-iit (jU.nititv i»t tin* .^iiu - li.i^^ht, 1 
plih < -I iny ]•! it itsditi.iii til it it iiiii:lit 1i'>iliri»li\ ii-Ii.kImI 
t«) tin idti- u ill. Jtw.i^iit lii-1 :i\ii\ ['Inasing iIim-iIiki mi-iii, 
t • \h\\ tin- \i\i.l mil iiil'-iiM- «-i.].)ii!-. |.iii.lui(-.l tlii‘lil‘\ ; hut .iit'i' 

% while .ipi'lyiii^ nivvclf to «.iiisiihT lln iii iiniic «-ij. iiiiis|n .-I I\ , I 
b.-. Miih ‘.III jiiisi 1 til V'.' fli'*]ii 111 .III iililiiii:; tmiM ; whii h, ,n i oiiliih; 
to till' ii I "IM «1 l.iu . lit i( ti.h null-, 1 i-\|" I ImI .huiihl h.iM- Imtii ( ii- 
eul.ii. Th vw-li- I* I HUM iti d :il tin- ^nl•■^ with slii‘ii;ht liM*n hut 
nt tin 1 1 ! I> I In- '!•■ - iv "t ii-.^ht w a - .dii il, lh.it it w.is ditln iilt !»• 
dit'-imiin- jmtlv whi! \\.i> tln-ir liiiiio’, \»t tln-\ .‘rrim-d '-riiii- 
(in 111 !i. 

“ ( '"Mip iiiiig t]|.' ]. nf thn ( "liMU' '1 w ith jt - hh-.idlli, 

I fillin' I It ill ''111 I t’lV'- tiiin-^ ,i:ii .it' r ; a di .j'i"ji"i tniii -.u i-xh-.n.i'^.iiil, 
111 it it i'\i it* I iin- 1.1 .1 in I 'll thin oiihii.ii \ i .i- n>*il\ i-t « v.imniiii'; 

fruiii win in I* it iii-:;lil jii-. ..| I .<'ulil -• i » think, ih't tin* 

\aMi'’l> till kin I't lh' ;:li-'. "f tin- 1* I iiilii.iln'ii w ilh --h.i'lnu ni 
d.iikin-".. '-'ImI'1 Ii iv-' ,i(i\ iiillin-iii '• mi t'» ]»i"diiM‘ mu )i .m 

eir«M-t . Y»’t I tli'i'njht it ii'ii iiiii^s, fi’ i t'l « \ -iiiiin- tln>-*' «ii'>iiii 
st.iin-'-i., .Ill I In.'l wli.it w-idl.l ]i.,,.|Mii iMii-.iiiittiiii'; ludit 

tlir'.»ii'^h I'lrt-- Ilf th' .um- "t •iivi-i'^ thi' kf.t ‘.'i ' ur thr'iin.di holisiii 

tin* wiinl'iw "1 'Iimm - '•igm "i i'S - ini';: < i'n">tM willn'iit, 
th.il tie* li;;lit Mi ght ll MiiL:h it, ami 1" i< t;.n ti-d, linfoin it wm- 
tormitnith l 1'V t ' li"k- : 1 u! 1 t"Utid in'ii*- of ilm-r rii • mii'-t.iin • - 
iniiti'i i.il. Th" fi'-iii": I't tin- i'i'!.i;ii> w.i- in .dl tin--" r.isc., ll..* 
8.1 me. 

“Tin 11 1 ti*d, w l.i'tlh I I'V iM\ Mil' .iiit]M‘gI.is,s,orf»th«-r ! 

CMiiting-rit iin gnl.eitv. tin I"iii' mi; lit )"• I bus dilatnil Ami | 

t" try till'. 1 I '.ll; a 'n t h* I )'i:-mlik' tin fm nn i, and .•'O ]»l;i' "-I ii, 

th ll ill" ll :lit ]• I ■-iri_Mlji'»'i' 4 h tl'im niiglit hr ii-fi.ntiil 

ti ii’N w.i\'. ainl j I',' th'- lill'i i.liiiii.'l iiit'i that i-i'in-'" fT-m 
whi'li tin- f'-rni'-i h nl divut'.i it : l’.)rl.\ thi' hmmU'. 1 thoiighl tin* j 
r«'g'ihir i-!h • t ' I'f tin- tii't I'liMM W"m 1'1 I"* d* ^tIu\"'l hy th«- M-coin' 
]iii.''tii. h it tin- iiii'^'ikii i-M't ill'll'' miLOMi nti-'l, hy tin* iniilli 
]ili'’ity id’ I'-fr h-M.i'i*. Tli ■ cN'iit w.i-'. tijat tii" light, wjii«h l'\ tin 
iir-a pii-iii w .l’,tl\i-'*d in:'! .in < hlun-/ l"im. wa- hy the s«-i-'iiid n- 
dii'-'.'l i:it'> an "li'i'-iilu viiii .i- niU' )i iignlintyas when i 
(Ini ni't .ill }'!■■> 1 !ti III ' 111 .S" i). It v.)i.i|i \i I w.i'' th" i .in'-' 

cf til it !• ludli, 1* w m II 'I .i:iv |■"!lt ingi II! ill' LOlI,iUt\. 

“I ih. II j-i-.. "l-.l t 'xiMiic jih'i' in!n-dly. wli.it liiiglil h" | 

rlj . 1 I., li|. dill- I' f ■ "1 iin iii'nl'in*- id l.i\s i Mining ll --ii j 

du . I -k ]. 'Ft "t t In I’l ; "r I ! ' • I Ii it '-lid. Ill' .1 ‘ .lu-'l ’ h" vcial lim - 
ai _ I'lth'- iiiMj' It' dl t.iin flMiii tin* IimIi- mi j 

|’i I'M! w • - J ’ .'ll . 1 1 hi III' I't 1" Midi I 1 dl I Jill In ^ ; it ' hin.idth. 1'^ ; i 
t ' •* .I’.inh 1 '.! tlh' h"l 1 "I an ii. h. 'I'ln aiigl" whieli the MV'', | 

li'l., "! iin II||'_'-, in. "I" with tllMse Inn-.-, 
I.:.... .i-'-l w i; Ih'iO I- li.i' til'll, W.IS -I I d' g 
1 '.f j'l i-:m •■'■> d'-g ly. min. Al-n 

tl.. !> -i'!i - 1 in- jii ' m. tli.:t i». Ill tin im nh-'il ami 

I iM I . I < n.iid III ll I- till III, <-({ii>d : ami 

t iiiiii M'l I in- ) i\ 'i r» II ]i‘-i |M ndii ii 

hill'* Ml ',11 ill 1 I- I If]/ ll,,. d;<iiii'-ti 1 of tlie lioh-fiMiii 

tin l'-ii.'’ii Hill'. I, ',f r- . I'M ig. . *1.' !'■ n iihim . Id im Ik s in Ih 
length, .iijdl H I i,iM j.i. 1.' nd- d l'\ tliMi" lavs wlii'-h 

|ia'Si-'l ik ',* 1 '.t *1 m' li I IimI" ; .iinl rMn''»"jiK-iitlN th" 

nijgii <'f th'- hi.!. -' t;',ir i ji .id! h -!ilit' jnl"l, WJi'. alioiil dl rnin. 
aiisWelMhl'- t I lii- .-t'l , hill tin- . ingle wliieli its h'llglh 

miMelid-d, W.I' IMM!" Ili'i 1. h di.imi-t.-is, Iiaim-ly, 2 de *1U 
niin. 

'‘Having m.ni- H"'' > On, n.. IliMtidiniiiiti-dliointheintlie 
fpfrartive ]iMW-i 1 (.1 iko g, , , ,,„,1 ),,ij),d n nieasiired hy tin* lalm 
of the siiK's ‘dh t" .;i i.'l Ui. I, k, tint MtiM I CMinpUted the, 
refr.mtinii-j nf twM 1 1 \ ..vim/ fi-ini i.jipndt* pait-i nt the sim’.s 
(il .nn, '.0 into ditl»-i .11 n 1 1n ir Mhlifjuit\ of iTn’id»-nee, and 

fi'Mii'j th.it the l•lm•Ig»•Ml ll. Inml'l li.ivn i 'nnj.n hended an angle 
of kIjmiiI dJ min. ah th‘ y dnl hepni* tln-v wne im-ident. 

“Hut becau.se tms computation w- : loiimled on the hypotheeisof 


the pro]X)rtionali1y of thesiuesof incidence and refraittion, which 
t hough hy my own experieneo 1. could nof inia|'iue to he so errone- 
ous, f^s to make that angle hut 31 min. which in reality was 2 deg. 

49 min. yet my curiosity caused me again to take my prism : and 
having placed it at luy window’, as before, I observed, that hy tuin- 
iiig it a little about its axis to and fro, so as to vary its obliquity to 
ill" light, more than an angle of 4 or 5 degrees, the colours were 
lint thereby .sonsibl\ trains I a led from their place on tlie wall; and 
i 'Hi - ei|neiitly by llial variiitioii of ineiij'jiice, tin; quaiitity of ivfrac- 
luMi W.IS not seii^bly varied. Hy tbia experiment, tberefore, as 
well .i.-i by the roimer eompulatioii, it vSs evident, that tin* dllter- 
I m e o\' the iin-iilenee of rays, llmving from divers parts of tlm kuii, 

(-oiild not make them after (Urus.s!itiou diverge ut a .sen.sihly greater 
.iih'le. tli.in lhat at which lliey before converged ; wliieh being at 
inosi hut .ihoiit .‘11 or lid min. there still remained snim* other 
i lu.se to h" loiiinl oiil, fioin whence it could he 2 deg. 49 min. 

“'I’ln II I iH'g.in to siif'pi-i 1, whclhi-r the rays, after their trajeetioii 
ilii"U-_’li tin' piiMii, did not move in eiirve liiie.s, and ad-oniiiig to 
tie II mole ill 1'-.-'' I iiMily, tend to divers p.irts of the wall. Audit 
iii'ii.i'-d IMS .‘-inpi'-ioii, when I remeinhered that I had often .seen 
) !• mil' h.ill, .<-tiiii‘k wilh|-in ohli(|Ue racket, de.seiihc .**111-11 a (MirvQ 
lim- h«*i, a t ill 111 . ir as well.-isa piogressive motion lieiiig eoili- 
mimii .il"l to It h\ ih.il .stroke, it. s parts, on that side where the 

Mil' I oii'pii'-,'niiis| ]iir.s,s aiid bi*at the eontiguous jiir more vio- 
]. ntl\ thill on the oilier, .iml iliere excile ft rcliietaiiey ami re-aetioii 
I't ih' .nr pi'ij'oitioii.ih!\ gjenlei. And for the .saiim reason, if the 
I i\ .ot ll Jii .should posMhly heglohnlar bodies, ami by their oblique 
]. i -'.iy "Ml ot Mile nii-diimi into another acquire a eiiei.laliiig motion; 

I ih'v MM.-hi to hel Ih" gii-.iter le.sislaime from tin* amhient a'ther, 
sid« wh'-i'-llii iii'dioiis eiiii.spire, uiid tlieiiec I'C <‘ontitiually 
1 m.*\i 1 Im ill' othri. Tint ii'ilw ith.-t. Hiding this jihiusilde giduiid of 
.'ll 'I'M mil. wli'ii I I Miiir Im e\, -inline it, 1 could (deserve no such 
1 ur. ii\ ill ill' III, ,\ii I hi -I'll-' (whielfwas enough for my juirpose) 

1 "1* ■ \"i. llji* the dull 1 . m e hi'twixt 1 In- length ot the iniage and 
"I lie- 1."]' . lliiMiigh whn ll the light w.is tran.sniitted, 

w I- pi 'p. 1 1 .'-ii.il.l' t" 1 1)i-ii dl-'t.ilin . 

'• ll.' - I 'lu.il I'lcrd "1 ili'-'i- --lispieioiis at length led me to the 
.*.•/ .' will'll W.IS this. I took two hoard.s, aiid 

I ' I ■ I ' iM "I th' IM . io't /" h(){’i fh<' jirisiH th*' tnn(fu}f\ so that 
tie- l.j5 1 mi dd I'.i . ihiMiigh a smiill hole, made in it lor the pur- 
pM... , .... i t dl on ih" olle I liM.-nd, whi"h I placed at about 12 feet 
dl-’'" • l.isi'i- lii't III. I. Il- :i sjicill hole iiiit al.so tor . some of that 
III. I'l ^ lo pi - ihiMiiL’li Tin n 1 ]ilae("d another jirisin 

1 Ic'.'l Ihi ml l"•.ll'!, .M th.if III" light trjijeeted thlough both 

I'.'i"! i.ii'dii p) ' t!iH.ii'.;h tliiif :d' 0 , and be again refraeled 
I'.i'.i" If ;ii lie- w. ill Tills done, 1 took tbetir.st ]irisminmy 

hi'id, H..i I'lii.'d i! to.ind riM.*dMwi\ alioul its nxi.s, so tuueli lus to 
J' d'-lh"-- .'III p o l> of tip- ini.ige, e.'i- 1 **11 tki* second bojildi silC- 
• t i\'!\ p- il'i' M_'li tin h"l" in il, that 1 might ob.sei ve to what 
dl ll'"* ml pij-m would retrai-f them. And I 

l l' N I11..I1..I1 ut 1 ji.ei Il-nl the light, tending to 

th ll • i.H M III! u.’* I'lw I'l-* wldi h the jef' ii lion of the lirsl prism 

w i- i-H 1. d.i i 111 111 - I. "I I piisiii 1)1 ll' r lUetVai-tion considerably 
gi'.ii'i thill ili"]"dit tt mling Im the '‘lli'-i' •■nd. And .so the true 
I .ni'*' of ll" 1. iijth ..r ih.il im.'ige w.is deteeted to la* no other, thou 
tl'.ii //'/■' 1 ' no< MUiilai oi iKniiogi'iieal, hul eoutiist.s of 
.S'M//' . A-./.f/ . /. film/ vlhns\ .so that witlKiUiaiiy 

diil'i*!"" !•■!!•. II i:j' I' l' ii'i- oM tlir s.inie nied ill m, .soiiie Khali he 
iiiMic ih 111 m’Ii'I'; .ind then fun tliat, aeeordiiig tO Iheil* 

'f'lih f'' ;.>■ ' "/ n fruihjilul'fii, tli'-y weie transiilltleil through 

tin I 1" 'li\« 1 p:ii N n| t h'- o|(].M-ite wall.” 

'!!*(• fifht iii(-n1i(iiii‘(l it) the above statcineiit of Rofrac* 

lim l.iw nf leliMitinti i' i-all'il the Vi'/rnrlirr inthx, ItstWe 
rilliili-lie-il \:iliio (lojM-iKls ilpnli tin; imtlllVof lllC two lucdiu, 
uml ;il-n upon Iin* (pmlits (d the InMiiogoiicous light. It is 
U'tmlly gn-.ifi i for niunge liglit than for riMl, for yellow 
tfi.iii ii.r niuiiL'o, uiitl .so nil, .^n tliiit the vlolet rays are 
often c.ilh-'j tin- “iimM' lefriiiigiblc ” rays.' 

Tlie l"lln\\ ii|H e.xperiiiieiilal fjict.s Hie additions to tlie law. 

WIn-ii lefr.K tinii t.ike.s ]diiec froiii a rarer into a denser 
im‘i]luin, the -angle nf refraction is usually loss than that 
nf irieliioiM’o. 

If tin- ll fractivo iii(lex*f(jr a particular kind of light from 

a iinditiiii A into aimtlicr H be a, that from B to A is -I-. . 

In other word.*;, a refracted ray may be sent buck by the 
path by vihieh it cume. • 

If P, bo the refraettive index for a particular ray from A 

* This KtHtoriKiiii JH, however, liable to Homo very «iiigulftr oxcep- 
tioi].s, wliieli will be mentioned latere when we are dealing with 
anomalous dispereioa* 
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into B, and /iy that for the same my from A into C, that fr<»ni those which (at least partially) escape into air is 
f 1^ • f calleil the m//m/ a/o/A’. When an equilateral triangular rritiaii 

rom in o i» . prism ni ^rlass is phifcd in a ray of Biinlight, and niiidi- to oikIo. 

These being premised, let ua consider a source of rotate, wi* sre (busidt-s tin* s|nM.*tra formed [>y refnntion) 

beams nl wliitu h jlM’l' d alti nuitely Iron) tlie ^ 

and till*, ntsu/i nt e.i' Ii l.ii i'. Tli'' totully n tliTlod lay lioiii 
iliL* iii'idi i Mill In It \ri\ iiiii(}i hi iL'liti.r tliaii tluit 
ri'lh-rttd Imiii (111- nut 


homogeneous light iu air sinning on a suiface of water. 
Here we may take /i as about c(iual to *. 

Let MN (tig. be tlio purpendnular to I he water 
surface at the point where the iiiciduni lay AP im*cts it. 
n the plane APM mak^ the angle (,)PN siuh that 
sill APAl- i hin^ , 

then Py is the refracted ray. If (Jjl* he produced back- 

wards to meet the - — 

vertical line' BA in 
9, wo may present 
this statement in 
the form 
PH ,PH 
PA ■•MV’ • 

or 

PA- pv/. 

If the rays fall 
nearh/ iierpendicu- 
larly on the surface, 
we may put (ap- 
proximately) B for 
P, and we havo^ 

Hq ^ilU. ‘ 

Hence, an eye 
placed under water 
and nearly in the vertical llirou-jli : '•••- a rtrfutti ///oo/r* 
of A at 9, one-third farther from the muI'icc of llu' water. 

As P is taken farther and farlhrr froiu A, llie angle of 
incidence bceome.s more ncuily a liglil auglu, and the ■'iiu* 
of the angle of refraction 1 m comes luoic nc.irly equal to j, 
A 7 Vf/ cannot ifti from air into as (i, rial’', aifh tic 

p€rpfH<liCH/<(r (o the iinr/act\ an itia/fr //’//nsv’ sme /s ai'*at»r 


Til a I 
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Pi;:. I-’ 

than The true nature of tliis erfrious .statement is, 
however, best seen when wo siqipo.se the >oiin*e to he 
under water, and the light to he refraeied into air. If 
APQ (fig. 13 ) be the ccuirse vi a ray, wc Iiiue i s before 
A I’ MV. 

Hence, if bo taken so that * 

AP, fil’d. 

it is clear that 7 coincides with I>, or the ray AP,, refracted 
at P^, runs along the surfugc of the water. If AP., ho less 
than ^ PgB, no point 7 can be fofind ; so that the ray AP, ; suii.u « 

, cannot (fet ant 0/ (hevutfer. It i.s found to be completely 1 jMi.dh 1 to them m* as to cut IIS in .> 
‘ reflected in the water. This rellexUm unaccompanied by an c v ht liiml tlie prism, the hiight. pe 


refraction is called total reflmon. The limiting angle of 
incidence (nt P^) which separates the totally reflected rays 


! rn'^f/i .• IVllell the siMlm^.ilf pi.. lie, hl|t Hot jiaiallel, Prism. 
: we h.i\e wh.it is t .dli <1 a > 1 >' 

' 'rile gi-uei.il 11 . dull ot till .I'tii iM'fa I'leui will h*.* ra.’^ily 
■ •undi-i.-ti'«»«i by ill'* ]iil[»i'f the pii\u.n-> illustratl.iii if wo 
iv-tiiet i-ui.''elM ' to tlie e.r^c of .1 pi.."m oi m'i \ mu:i 11 angle, 
i and to 1.1}'' pi'Hiij la. Ml} pripfiidieuiav t. . ah ii its 
I t.ieis. Till! , til'* M} ' t.iliiim ne.iil} .it li/lit .ii.Ldis to its 
suit.iee fiem .1 point A (llg. 1 1) will, alter tla Im.'I irli.ie.- 
lioii, appe.ir t o d u 1 1 wie t r< mu a Iu u i iiiou.-. line 1 1 \ , 1 1 d . 1 1 ue 
end ue\t to \, \i"lff al t1ie otlur. 'I'lii liia- i- in the 
pU‘pemliv\il;ir -Ml bom A to the iM.'t suji.ue ot thr plum. 
l)l’aw fli III 11 and V jMTpeudieiil.ir- \ T 1" iha ^eiiMid 
ol till' jiii''iu. Join 1 'mS, r-’r. and lii lu Ar, Ac 

.Mid \ I ui c. lo 

prism, tlie luiglit. point -'ll appear id 


be driwii out into a coloured lii.i 

to A. 


/ c, roa . 


the iiid nearest 
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If A be u narrow bright line of light, parallel to the edge paratively small dispersion, and 'Wee vma^ and thnstVat 
of the prism, it will appear to be drawn out into^a rectangle the dispersion may be got rid of while a part of the rofrao4'^ 
consisting of iinagos of the line ranged parallel to one tion remains. James Ore^ry had; previously 
another, and due to the various homogeneous constituents that this might be done oy using , u done 
,.,of white lidit in order of their rcfrangibility. If the light more media than one. Thus we have for certain specimen; 
do not coiitiiin rays of every degree of ‘refrangibility, some of flint and crown glass, whose optical constants wei)fl{^. 
: of tliesp images will be wanting, and there will be corre- carefully measured by Fraunhofer, the following values of; 

the "refractive index for three definite kinds of homb^' 



gencous light : — 


Klintglsiss 1-6297 1-6350 1-6483 

1-5268 1-5296 1’5360 

The ra\s 0 ainl K aro in the red and greenish blue re* 
spei-tively, and an; given oil* by incandescent hydrogen. 
I) is iho oramri; yellow ray of sodium. ■ 

WluMi the aiiglf of tlr; prism is very small (the oulycasol 
we tieat lieiv), wa*. Tiia\ consider A?-/; as '^ipproxlmately hi; 
stiaii^lit lim*, wIi.K,; length is (nrterls parihts) proportional '. 
t'> llie angle of the [iiisiii. Also the distances Ar, Av, are ^ 
to one anotlier in tlie propi»rti«)n of the refraotivo indices' 
of led and vioh*t ra}s. ntrk Jlmljnshcd hy mUt/. Hencej ' 
for a prism of flint glass sucli as was eniployed by 
Fraunhofer, the disfanct's from A to its images' formW by 
these three kinds of homogeiiemis light respectively ard' 
very nearly as , 

6;:o, tJlff), 648. • 

AVhen a prism of (-rown glass is used they arc nearly as/ 
r>27, 580, 536. 

Tlio dilFerenccs between the numbers for C and F are 

For Hint, glass 18 ^ , 

,, flown glass *. 9 


Spec* 

tiiim. 


n<«per« 

8iOQ« 


Fig. 1 1. 

sponding dark lines or batids crossin this sj^ntrum (as it is 
called). The amount by whi any part of this spcctriiin 
is shifted from the true i»o>ilinn (»f the bright slit depends 
{nvtma jutrl^'H^} npon the armauit of tlie lefraction. It 
also depends on the angle of the [>risin. Ami, for a given 
angle, the length of the spectrum depiaids upon the diller- 
ence between the refraelivo iiidins for the red and tin. 
violet rays. Thi^ is cidled the 

If a sccmid )»ri'«m, of the same gla-s, and of the same 
angle, as the first, be placed in a ri\ei.M;d iiosition behind 
it (as indicated by the dolled bm-s in the tiumre), the elfect 
of the two would be simply that f<f a jdnff of gkuss with 
parallel faces ; tin; eriiergi iit rays wouhl each be parallel 
tn its original direction, and tln.ro ^\^ulll bf no se[»:iration 
of colours. The rever-^ed jiri.-m W(;ulil th'‘tet\»re undo 
the work of the direct prism. Then we should have no 
di-^pei^ion, but we sliouM alo) lja\ij no refraction. We 
ha-.-e, however, as has already been .shown, an iiicrea.^e of 
divergence, ?>., the image is nearer to tlie eye than the 
olijeet. Flair, iJrow^fer, ai.d Amici (hni^e.] ciunbinations 
of two pair,- of j)ri-ms (d the same gli.-, those (jf each 
pair havino tlv ii edgt P-iralhl, siieli tliat the coinbinatioii 
acted as a soit (d jichromatic tt-le--c()[»o of low power. 

Newton, from .'■..nm nai'^dj fjxperiment.',, ha.stily concluded 
that the amount of di jx i^ion in all siibitancos [>ropor- 
tional to that til'- n il. K lion. If siicIi wcie the case it 
is easy to see that pi ism ^ of two <liireretjtly refracting 
materials and of coin -poudin.jly diFferent angles, combined 
(as above desciibed; ^o to annul tie- di-per^io]l, would 
Ukewi.se annul llie n*fr.ic/ion. 'rims Newton w.'w led to 
auppose that refractit»ii without disp(;r.^ioii is imp«js.sible. 

•It was found by lldl in IT'Jo, and afterwards (inde- 
pendently) by Dollond, fli jt idc-i is incorrect — that, in 
fact, we li.'ive in certain media large refraction with com- 


or as 2:1. 1 1 uiicc; if w e make the small angle of the crown* 

gla^^ pri.sni twice that of the flint, and observe A through 
the two pri.sms, w ith their edges turned in opposite direc- 
j tions, the V and F images will coincide. Both, however, 
I will ]m‘ di^[)li\ctMl fro ii the real direction of A as if a prism 
had been employed, wilh its edge turned as that of the 
crow II gla'vs was, and to tlie same extent as that prism 
I would liiive (li.'-jilaced them had its refractive index been 
I about I ’2 1 ami the same for the two kinds of light C and F« 
In l.ict, the di.vplaccmmits by flint prism arc as 
•ViO, 648, 


and those by the clown prism (to the opposite side) at 
lu.'F, lorg. 

Till- tlilh reiiccs, in favour of the crown prism, are as 
424, 424. 

Tlii.i 'ombinatioii of prisrn.s is called achromatic^ 
colmiili but IS not perfectly so. For if wo imiuire into<Inii|® f' 
the di-i lu ineiit of the 1) image, we find that it is as 
ens 

for the flint prism ; but as 

1060 


8i0IL“^ ' 


in the opposite direclion, for the crown, prism. Hence its 
whole dlsplaceinont is as . 

42 . 5 , 

a little greater than that common to C^,andF. .. The reason 
for this is obvious from Fraunhofer^ftnum|lwi given 'aWe*' 
The interval from C to 1) is to 
greater ratio in crown than 

siii'ctra given by these mecka aw; not '^The rays 

of higher refrangibility aro morjj sej^lmt^d in proportion 
to those of lower refrangibility ia^|lnt/t^U in '.:n)wn glass. 
This is the irrationality o/. BO far as 

wo yet know, renders absolu^di^i^ unattainable. 
Three lenses in combination' a better attempt lat 
acliromatism than can be made, wi|b two ; add ^some fs^.' 
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markable results were obtained by Blair, ^ with tw<^ glass 
^'|V,{leiisea .enclosing a lenticular portion of a liquid. 

through a prism at a very narrow slit, formed 
®®Vby the window shuttirs of a darkoncd room, Wollaston 
1802) found that the light of the sky {ie., sunlight) 
fgives a spectrum which is not confinvoua. ft is crossed 
dark bands, as already hinted. These bands aro duo 
i to the deficiency of inlen.sity of certain di-fiiiite kinds of 
‘JlOmogeneous light. They were, imlepi'iidently, redis- 
jj^ycred, and their positions iinNisuriMl, by Fraunliofcr*^ in 
fi'SlT with far more perfect oinical ai»pariitus. Tic also 
found similar, but uot the same, defieienoies in the light 
from various fixed stars. The origin of tliose bantls will 
-be exi)Iained in Kapiation, along with tlie. tlieory of their 
.application in spectrum analysis. In optics they are iist/ul 
,to an extreme degree in enabling us to measure refractive 
tiudices with very great precision. Wollaston’s own 
•fwconnt of his discovery is iw follows * 

*‘If a beam of day-light lui ediiiitt.'d Into ■ d.irk rootn by a 
‘crevice ^thof an inch hroad, and i ! ) Ihr i.u* at tiic distaic-c 
of 10 or 12 feet, through a jiristn <if tliui-'d /’,v.’ trnm 
held near th« eye, the luani is sern to h.* scjuiiii. d i?iio tin* fwiir 
following colours only, led, u, l-luc, and violet, in 

the proportions rcprcscMitiMl in fig 

“Tho lino 4 that boiiiiiN tin* ii<l m,|,. of tin -oiin*- 

.What confused, which seems in p.Mt nwitig' f.. wmt power in the 
'.eye to converge red light. The Ime II, hriwri n i-mI .md giren, ill a 
'wrtaiu position of the pvi'^m U p. ik. ily <li-tmet ; :iK.i .«re J) 
;'ihd E, the two limits of \iolet. Hut (', ihr Jiunt <-f gir. n and ! 
/pUfi, is not so clearly marked .is (lie o ; jumI iIcm.- uo' . l,i» nn ! 
|'■each side of this limit other distiiet T. Ine , >i, nllier«»f j 

^which in nn imperfect expeiiment mi-rlit, he mistaken l<»r the ' 
piundary of these colours. 

‘*The position of the prism in whii l. in'i e.d«»uis ar** mod « ]i.mi1> 

‘ divided is when the incident light makt" aiioiu e<|iui1 angles with 
twoofits sides. 1 then found tliat tlm Spaee.s AH, JK;, (T), J>E 
^occupied by them were nearly n.s the numlurs 10, 2d, ad, 2.').”'^ 

The mode of ^ formatiun of a spcctruiu which was 
employed by Nowton, and vsliich is .still used when the 
; spectrum is to bo seen by many spcctatois at a time, ditb rs 
^from that just explained in tiiis, that the light from a 
flourcc A is allowed pa.ss through the prism, and to fall 
on a white screen at a considerable ili^taiiee from it. In 
this caso the paths of the v.iriuus rays as they ultimately 
' ^'escape from the prism are found liy jniniug the jmint.s 
with th^ pris”' and [uodueing llie.se lines to 
meet the screen. Unless um* surfiu’e of the juism bo 
Covered by an opaque plate, with a narrow slit in it 
r^i'parallel to the edge of th'c prism, I he sjmetrum produced 
this way is very Imji/nr, i.r., the .sjiaecs occupied by 
ijthe various liomogcncou.s rav'^ oNC'iI-qi one another. To 
i make it really pure an aeliiomalie Icim is abMilutely rc- 
^ffattisite. This loads us, natuially, l«» the consideration of 
f refraction of light at .sjdicrii al mu faces 

K^fractlon at a Splurlcal N//;;/b<v. - rnllowiiig almost 
•tv . feactly the .same course as that taken with rellcxion above, 

^ ’let O^fig. 15) be the centre of curvature of llic .•spherical 
' refracting sui^face AB. Let U be tlie peunt-souroe of 
homogeneous lights and let VV be the prolongation (back- 
wards) of the path pursued, after refraction, by tho ray UR 


Then, rigoromly^ wo have 

sin UPO-zisin OPV, 

where /a i.s the index of refraction between the two media 
employed. This may be written (by omitting a common 
factor) (I.S 

Of' nv 

PI- ^‘p^ ' 

If, a^ bcfnri', the bic.ultli of the surface be .small com- 
pared with Kuliu^ of «iii\.ituiv, \M* may ap[)ro\imatc 



0 V 


(.siillicicntly f ir many impurt.int [ii.ictieal puipubcs) by 
writing A fur R Thus we ha\c 
or ()\ 

AT '‘W 

liutiiining the .sime nuLiitiuu in the ca.->c of rellcxion, 
\\c get 


“ ’ ’ (1). . 

Notice that, if we [.ut /x 1, tln\ 1 m coiuc^ the formula 
for t'ijh I'inii at a coiicave miir a. 

.'<uj)poM‘ imw that, .ift'i p.- u.g ;i /-y Thin ^ 
distiiiice into the rdVaetiiig meiinm. :i>.' i.i\ e-rape'i again T-nses 
into ail tlirough another qduii.Ml Moi.n'* wlin-> iPtiliv of 
curv.iture ah"-) lios in th'* Inc f ) I,*t n* ]>■* ilic new 
radius <«f curvatun*. /c the \alwc "I < f[a,i!itily corre- 
Kpuniliiig to c for tht.‘ r .i.Mping i .y '1 1.' o, jcui' iulicriTig' 

that the refractive index is now ^ ,\\c have Uo’ tkc [Tcvious 

formula) 

1 1 


I _ U I Ll 

.'• ) 

Adding (1) and (:!) we gtt ri I of c, which imlicatcs the 
beliaviour of the ra\.s in the .sub^fauee of the leu.s, and 
have 


! This contaiio the whi'Ie (.i[‘i»r>'ximate) theory of the 
bciiavjour of a \cry thin 

When the source is at an iiilifiitc ilistiuice, or u- oo, 
we Ikoc 

I . 1 ■ 


1 Trans, R,S.S,r vol. iii. (1791). 

^ Gllbert^n Anmlm^^\y\, 

3 ‘‘Thfi correspondence of these lines with those of Fraunhofer T 
./have) with some dlfllwlty,* ascertained bo as follows : - 
' •>. -i--. At fff D, Fi, . . . Wollaston's lines, 

.:V' -■ I'F, G, H, . . . Fraunhofer’s liiie.s. 

'.there is no single Hoe in Fmimhofer s drawing of the hpeetruni, nor 
is there any in the huil spectrum, coineident witli tlie line C of Wol- 
laston’s, and Indeed he htrasolf desci:il>eH it as not being So eleaily 
marked as the rest.* I have found, however, timt tliis lino 0 eorre- 
!*«pouds to a number of lines half-way between ft mid F, which, owing 
to the absorption of the atniosnhere, are particularly visiblu in iltu 
. light of tho .sky near the lioriaon/'-— Brewster, /{t'/x/rt ov Optics^ Brit, 
1839* \ 


This (juaiitity ilcflm-d entirely in turms uf tho refme- 
tivo iiiiji valid "f the curvatun ' uf the two faces of hg 
lc‘n>, i< called the / ri .hij hu\tl If y be greater 

tlian 1, / .H in the case i>f a gla.ss Icius in air, /is pv-i- 
(nr if 

1 1_ 
r s 

bo .MV ; anil it obviou.sly ivtain.s the same vahic, and .sign, Heversu 
if ihu ]fiH be turned nnind. Fer, in tlie furimila, r and ..f '"’.’'y 
change' places, and tliey a).-., .’haiigu M\nr.. i.t., wo mu<t*^ '’ 

XIV, -- 7S 
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put - s for r and - r for s. This leaves the result un- 
changed. 

All lenses, tliorofjue, whose sections are of any of the 
forms in lii^. 1<'», whirhever way they arc turneil, render 



li- In. 

plll’illlrl l.ivs \Nllirll p.isv, lIuiO i/irrnft}if. Tln'ir 

cliiiracteristic is that tli(‘V arc tliiiiiiest at the middle. Ihit 


is Ticn:iti\c InrlciiH'^ avIicsi* M‘ i*ticns are of any of the form-, 
shnwij in ii::. 17 . Siich Iciim-s, \vliichc\cr way the) .ii'* 
turned, render paialkl ia\s •nnr, /■«/» itf. Tln-ir eliaraet eristic 



1 . • 17 . 

is that tlic\ arc thickest at llie middle. IJiit tlies«.* cliar- 
acters are inten IniiiL^'d Nsli' ii p is Ic^s than 1 ; as, for 
instance, when the Ifii^ is an air-s|ia(T surroiiiided l»y 
water. Tim similarity on ie\er.s;d is in general true 
in a second appn^xiination. 

Tim foimiila for a thin h now takes the form, 

1 1 I 

-/ / / ’ 

and dilL rs fiom that a cnr\nl leflccling siiifacc mily in 
tie- siuMi of till* M-i’Miul t( rrFi. AVilli tie- jiroper allowance 
for llii", then, all that ucluixt- w-n’d id ndlexion at spherical 
inirroi'^ Imhk liiicoj nfraitmn tlnonL;li thin leii.se.s with 

fcple I i'-:il Mil fan .s. 

\\v nijy nov\ put the ulnde matter in the excessively 
sitni'h- k-rm wlii< h foll(»w : 

J ffmi htt'* nfn'! ^ trr ,< hij a tlr/inlff: (jtffUi- 

(Itfl fli>’ cifiny' m r i,r tfn'i'iy' iirr nf aU nnjs V'hirh imsa 

iJirni'lh if, 

'I’his ipiaiditv the diviTLa-iicc fir coiivergenfc of rays 
falling oil tie* leu - tiorn or jm. dug Irorn it to jt.s principal 
.* foetid. Oi it i- til'* '•l•n\ergl•nce or divergerme which the lens 
piiidnces ill jiii'ilhl r i\ . 'J'hii', if tie- di -taiice of an olijcct 
frtwii a conv<>. hi., i. twin* the focal hngth of tlic lens, 
tlic image i.- ioine.l at, the same distance from the Iciis, 
arid it) efjtial in m/i to the ol.jci't. 

Imarjfta uiid lH -kow tlic production ot a real image 

and <»f a viiiiml ima ji Ly h n i wliicli produce numrff- 
of [iarall<*l ra}.^ al-.n;; w itli the ruys hy which these 

are seen hy an eye j>hm« d h< iiind the lens. In either case 
it i*? obvioii.-s that tlie i/.e-, of ohjeet and image are, 
respectively, as their di.=^tarii:e.s from tlie centre of the lens. 


Fig. 18 flhowB how a lens produces a real inverted image 
of a body placed farther from it than its principal focus. 
This is tlie case in the camera obscura, in the solar 


fig. 18 . ^ 

niii ro.Mopc, ami in tlio object glass of a telescope. 

Kig. lb .shows how a virtual imago is formed of a bodyVirtuaL 
pl.iccd nearer to a lens than its principal focii.s. This is the 
ca.-e ol a singh' lens uslmI as a micro.scopo. In the former 
ca.se the divergence ot the incident rays is so small that the 
Inis riMiilcrs them convi^gnit. In the latter the divergence 
.so great tliat the Inis can only diminish, not destroy it. 



, .11 Using a haml-miignilior in this way, we so adjust it, by 
j practice, that the enlarged image appears to be formed at 
the di.stiince from the eye at which vision i.s most distinct. 

IL is obvio^l.^ tliat tin- amount of maguifieatioii must, then, 
be greater as the focal length of the lens is less. 

We can now nnder.<tand tlie worl^’ingjif the ordinaryAstrono- 

(istionnuiii'if/ hli^rni„‘ (jig, o()), objcct glass furnishes >^dcal 

an iiiM’ited but reid imagt* f)f a distant body, uith 'ni 
H'urh, We can, therefore, plaoe the eye-glass (like the 
single miero^cope above spokmt of) so as to form a virtual 
mai»ni(Ird imai^e of this real image, trbated a.s an object. 

It is .still, of coinse, inverted. Tt is easy to see that tho 





l-’i-. ‘ 20 . 

angle subtended at the eye by tho virtual iningo seen 
through tho eye piece, is to that subtended by the object 
jit the. uiniided eyaj a]:»[)roxiniately as tho focal length of 
the objtjet lens is '.o that of the eye Ions, These angles 
an*, ill fact, tliose subtended at the centres of tho two 
leii.Ms by the real imag(‘. This ratio is, therefore, called 
the* infifjtiiffjlitff /;ov/v7 uf the telescope. 

The. rnmptunid mkrosarpe^ in its sim^est form, is pro- fJom- 
cisfly tlic same arrangement as the astronomical telescope. 

The only difference is that tho object, being at hand, can 
be. ])]ar;c(] near to the object-glass (still, however, beyond 
its priiici)>al focus), so that tho roal image formed is already 
considerably larger than the object, and is then still further 
magnified by the eye-glass. 
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The magnifying power of a single lens, when used as a 
hand microscope, is to be measured by the ratio of the 
angle under which the virtual image of an object is seen 
(at the distance of most distinct vision) to that ut which 
the object itself would be seen (at that same diKtnnce) ; /.f., 
it is the ratio of 10 ’ inches tt) the focal length of the lens. 

Conihlnatims of Lenses m Voniort. —hioiii the formula 


- 111 


c :) 


■we see that the foi-al leiigtli of a himplc lens ir, less as // is 
greater* Thus all tint we Iiave jus( said is true for lioiu(‘* 
geneous liglit nhine. Ihit if wc comhim^ two thin 
placing them ti>gdhcr, uc may anivc at an a]»pn)M- 
matdy udiromatic amingeniciiL J'\»r wo have, ftir Ihc lir^t 
lens 

1 1 1 


For a second, close to it, Jiavo 

111 . 

.r "■ /r ‘ 

For the two, considered as no liava; 

1111 

II. i ' f' 

Now 


1 1 


In 1 

J-l ./ 


and there is an infinite numlnT of nnuvs in winch r and .s' 
can bo diosoii, when r ami n mo ^j;i\cri, smli iImI the 
values of the right hand side shall he equal for (n'o valuer 
of /A and the corresponding valium ol //. Any one of thl“^t‘ 
gives an achromatic combination, ol (lie necessarily inip( 
feet kind do.scril)cd above in cniisidiMing piisni^. lUit, ! 
we have now the curvature'? of f^iir .-nrfaces to ileal with, | 
we can adjust these so as not only to make the be-t i 
attainable approximation to adimiiiarMii, but alsido mliu'c 
the unavoidable .spherical aberration to a mininuim. 

These (jueslions, however, arc iHyond the .so()pe i>f this 
article. We ca^ureni-irk only that the ailjustnicnt for two 
rays, for which the refradive indices are /i. and \ 8 /i. in the 
first mediuin, and fx' and /;/ -l- o/t' in the sccoml, iT([nires the 
me rckUiun 

0 . 

h 1 7 

which involves only the ratio of tin* fo< al lengths i»f tlie two 
lenses— leaving their forms ab^oluti ly vimletennincd. Ihit, 
if both /xaml ft be greater tliiiii unity, llic signs of /’and /" 
must be dilTcrent /.c., in an m'liroiualic combination of 
two lenses one must be convex and llic other concave. 

The reader mu.st, however, be n rnifided that \vc are 
dealing with a first approximation only, mnl that spherical 
aberration does not come in till wr n adi a .sreond. The 
details for a proper achromatic combin.itina will be given 
in Orrics (CIkomktkkwl). 

Heforc leaving this subject, we mii^l find the behaviour 
of two thin lensc.s wliich are jdiccd at a finite distance 
from one another. For the first lens we liave, as before, 

1 1 1 

W H f 

If the second lens be placed at a distiince a beliind the 
first, the rays which fall on it Sppear to come from a 
distance w^cu Hence, for the light emerging from the 
second lens, we have 

i... ^ .«i-. 

X oT f 

When u is infinite, we have from the last two equations 

1 

X 

It is obvious that a combination of this nature offers the 


same kind of facilities for the partial cure of disper.^iou .md 
of spherical aberration as wiieii the lenses are in coutad, 
with o//f' mlditional (li.sp«>sablti con.stant. Thus wc have 
coinpiiuiid orfimnitifir i i/i-.pltr , which can 1 m; 
for spluTn-al abcrr.it l ui uIm*. t 

hinihitmii of II I'll)',' Sfx^fniiii. \Vc may jmw go h.iik hwfi 
to the loinialioii (.f an jmagn hy a pii.^m, and iiapjiic 
liow, by (|i«‘ ii-.c oj an .)i ’ 
a pure ; p»M‘triini on .i < ir 
pri-^m, t"i i.i\^ tailing la ^ 
a virtu il .ind appioxiinat' 
nous piMiil, m whicli till' • 
rcliaiieibilil Sn|'}'" . t' 
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ot il.'^ api'lieabiliiy to thn 
up(ui>iiig the iay.< to bf m • i nl i 
cuhar to the axisof th'* lind. i . t.>i m t;.;. n r . 

(■our.M' id e.nli ia\ in a [j..in j • t i" I'.liciilii t 
\Vc linnd Hot tin it 
here of la}.'' wliii li 
pass<.^".''' 'otIic.iM'' 
i»f the r) luidia I oi* 

.Mich til.' c\lindcr 
acts 'as a 1« U", and 
its focal Kiigtli (to 
the Usual tii>t ap - 

proximatioii) lan 

easily la' obtauud 

by method- Mich ~ 

tliose gi\Ui abo\e. . ' * 

What wc ale mainly eoiienrncd with is the hel.avi"ur of 
the ra\s whieli eseip.' into the aii, aftii i-r fo'-i rc- 
llcxions at the inner .''Ui taci' of the n lOnini 

SnppoM'llml that wv consider a ra\ oiun i- tbel.si m the 
intermi el the cylinder. I.et ST (fig. ‘J1 ' b<' o.n ..t tlie set 
nf ineident puruUcl ra\s, and let it.s path be - ' <,|r S . This 
involves refraction at T, rclliM.m at y, ami .ig.iin refrac- 
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tion at P' . But it is obvious from the symmetry of the 
circular section, and from the laws of refraction and 
reflexion, that this path is symmetrical about the line OQ 
which joins the axis of the cylinder to the point at which 
the ray is reflected. Hence SP, S'F meet OQ in the 
common point x ; and the amount by which the direction 
of tlie ray has been turned -round by the refractions and 
the i L’tleNion is twice the suppleiiieiit of liulf theanj^lc at .v. 
]hit the angle l\.)R is double 01 ’Q the angle of refraction, 
wliile OPs is eijual to the anL;le of incidence. Hence the 
hiilf angle at .v is the excess of twice tlie angle of refraction 
over the angle of incidence. 

Turn now to tig. -2, in wliii-h we have two concentric 
circles whose ladii are to one another as the refractive 
iude.x of the c\liiider is to unity. If A be any point on 
a diameter, and l.ingcnts ;\/) ami A / be drawn troiii it. 

we see at once that ^ ' 

the sines of the angles 
at A are to one anotlicr 
as the radii of the 
circles. Hence, if OAy^ 
be the angle of inci 
deiK'e, OA'/ is the eor- ^ 
responding angle of re- 
fraction ; Mild it is easy • 

to sec that the half angle at s (in fig. 21 ) will in fig. *J: 
be represented by the of OA 7 o\ei* f/A*/*. Nov 

when OA is large, both of these angles an* small, am 
tlius their jlilferenee is likewise small. As OA beemne 
le.ss the diircrem-e of the angli's beemnes reutt'r, but only np 
to a certain point, for wlicn A is near the iJiUer circle the 
angle OAy) begins to increase mueli fa-'o r than does OAy. 
Hence tln^re is a single definite pitotion of .\ for which the 
difl'creiice is a m<i linumt. In the lii.sl hguic llo'se idiaieges 
in the fiiigk'sof incidence and lelraclion, toi the members of 
a group of parallel rays, corres[)()nil to tin' varying position 
: ot P in the circular section of the oslinder. flencit there 
is po.sition of P for wliiidi the angle iit s is a maximum. 
Now one of the cmiditions of a niaximuiii or ininimuni of 
any quantity is that, near it, the value ot th(3 qiiantiiy 
I'ti'ii 1 0)1.1 If. Thus a number of issuing rays are 
crow’ded to; ther near the direction corresponding to tliLs 
maxin^um, the others being more wnlely scattered, — wliile 
for all of them the angle at .s' i.s smaller. Newton gives us 
as an illustration of this, the very slow change of length of 
tliP day when the .sun is near one of the tropic.s. 

To PnJ th',<t A.oil'. If {J ].♦• tlx* anglf f>f iiicidi mv, 

<l) th It of o-fr;ii linii, .01 1 /4 tlii- o fr.u’tivi* index, we luivc to find the 
iii.'iX’riiiim v;dii'‘ of 

's- 20 - 


wi:h the conditiMii 
Tk -• ;/!\f ,|t oij- 
'O. I 


•J--V '/n, 

J.;, 


(i!. 
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Now suppose the diameter of tbe cylinder to h'h st)id]||. 
compared with iho distance of the eye from it In thi^; 
case the point s may be considered as being iu the pl^'| 
the cylinder, ^ 

Let (fig. 23) be made equal to the maximum Valtt^ pfjl 
s ; then an eye placed anywhere in the line will .rpceiti^^ 
the rays which are congregated towards the raaximu^^ 

An eye within the angle S«Ej (as itlEg) will receive 

of the straggling rays, ’ ^ 

while an eye outside r 

that angle (as at E 3 ) * ‘ll 

will see nothing. Let ' ^4 

there now be imagined ^ r , a '4 

a gri*at number » d' para 1 ‘ f' 

lei cylinclLTs ; let Epi I 

bo draw'll parallel to 
I the incident rays< and 

j make the angle 23. x ,*'?5 

‘ cipial to (rK,,v. Then the eye at Ei will see the epneon' 
t rated rays (already sqiokeii of) in tlie directions E^s autf 
K,.s*'. From poiiii.s within «E,«' soriio stragj^ling rays wilP-, 

, reach it, from ]ioints outside that angle noni 
i Now' suppose cylimler-s to be placed in g^eat numberi|Jii^^^..' 
I hi nil i/!iiiiions ]»erpendicular to the incidei^^ rays. . 
eye at Fj will see a bright r/Vc7(? of light whose iCentreis^iaiipo^^ 
ill Iyer. Inside that circle there will bo feeble ll'lumihatioa j 
outside it, ilarkmss. This is oliviously the caao of the?^‘ 4 ,';‘ 
rniid.Miw', where wi‘ leave spherical drops of water instead 
f the eylimb*rs above spoki ii of. Fur each spherical drop 
j is efl'eelivo only in virtue of a section through, its centre,; 
containing the incident ray and the eye ; and such sections' 
are the same ii> tlio.se of the cylinders. 

Tims far w(‘ liavi* bein dealing with pmiUel rays of 
Jhniioijniioua ligljl ; ami the appearance (to the degree of 
a[)pioximutiuu we have adopted) is that of a bright circle 
whose centre is diametriciilly opposite to the source of light, 
wliosc radius is (for raindroiis) about 42" 2', and whose 

area is sliiihtly illnmiiialed ' : 

Iiitroduc'' tlm iileaof the diflereiitdciud.s of homogenpouis 
light which make np siinliglit, and wo find a circular (almosl ^ 
pure) spi'ctrum- tin* h'ss refrangible rays being on 

.. .. ! ..4 ... ..1 11 .-.yx 4 Im n.'vs'>n<aA4.A4..«tn 4-1. A MaVlli'l 


oiilside. Ne.vt we introduce the consideration of the 1 
‘ disk of the sun, and we have an infinito. .scries of 
arrangements superpo.sed on one fiiiother, the, centre of 
individual of the scries being at the point diametrically^ 
oppo-iie to the point of the sun’s disk which produced it^ 
’ aves the ;/f‘ior(il aspect of the phenomenon uni-y 
rhangi'd, Imt aUngrtljer ilestroys the purity of thespectnipli^-^ 
If we nc.xl CMn?,idcr light which has been twice rellecteiJi 
within the c\]inder, we have a figure like tbe diagljl^ 
fjg. 21 ; where the lettering is as nearly as possible 
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This i« ohviuiidv '0, til' '■ .1, j., '0";it»T, ;it hsist up to the limit 

fi' 2. 

With the value i. \ u ■, in, j| j, ne,jrly that for yellow lays 
r< fra‘*P''i mto ; v.- 1, 

I. !i. y. 9 o.'J462, 


Fig. 24. V ' 

saitK! it.s that ill- fig. 2^ £yer)r^pgiil(tf’)l syipetrical 
about tlic line O.s', which obvibu|ibr^^|^t.!right angles the 

ifoasoning precisely gMn 

that the com[)lement of is hb^! 0qual^%i 

the excess of thrice the refr^ (OPQ); .ovet ;^ 

that of incidence (the iiupphi&bht of OPs)^ tod that ' thif 
also baa a maximt^i ymuei U, that 9 
minimum value. - • . ' ^ .i-i. 
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J;])iif6iontiatingi ftc.» as boforo, wo flml 


/ whence, finally, 


sin 


8co.s3^»jit2-l, 

u^Ma/i2_. 27 


8k* 


riTUs quantity increases with /*, tor it , ilifrcrciitial cocfliciont is 

I" 


tdiich is necossarilv positive. 
^ hut then so does 0.) 


m-'j' 

(It vanishe 


no doubt, for 


1 ,80 that 


For the value of sin Js is 

g 0’4303 iiiNirly, 

% 

s-no'* 08 '. 

Cawying out the same stops of rr isonin^^ as before, and 
applying the result to raindro[»:;, we lirul a second rainbow 
concentric with the first, but with aj^^rcater radius, viz., 
('about 51“ (for yellow light). All the above remarks 
; about the impurity of the speclrum, A'c., apply to this 
bow also. In this bow the less refrangible rays are on 
‘ the innir side, and the straggling rays illuminate feebly 
the space o\Umh it. IJence the spiice between ibe red 
'boundaries of the two bows lias no illumination from ray.s 
reflected cither once or twice with in the water <lrop-. 

• . What wo have now given is nearly all that geometrical 
.Optics can tell us about the rainbow. It seems that the 
/^first really important steps in tlie explanation, viz., (1) 
‘I'that the primary bow is duo to rays falling on the. outer 
‘i'rportiona of tho drops! which sulfer two r(*fractions and ono 
^^refleripn before reaching tho oyo, and (2) that the secondary 
I'bow is due to rays falling on tho inner side, and suffering 
j. twoVefractions and two reflexions, are due to 'riicodorich, 
l;aboht 1311, His work was not puldished, and its cuiitinits 
were first announced by Venturi* in the present centmy. 
These results w’ofe, mdopendcnlly, disenvered by l)e Do- 
,,, >miDi8 * in 1611, Neither of these writois, however, pointed 
\"out the concentration of the rav' iu particular directinn.s. 
I'^fniiswas done by Descartes in Hbl7, by the help of Rntdl’s 
^iaw,.^ He calctddtei with ^^'eat labour ihc path.s of ea»*li of 
|>,10j060 parallel rays foiling on diflVn nt [.arts of one shle of 
^vthe drop, andshpwed that from tlic SoOOili to the 8(i(K)tli 
the' angle between tho extreme issuing ra}s is measureil iu 
arc, — thus discovering by sheer arithmetic tlio 
which,' as we have seen alcove, is so easily found 
rjess laborious methods, Newton’s addition to thi.s 
' consisted Ihainly in ainilyiug his discovery of the 
Sprent refrangibilities of the dilleient homogeneous rays, 
le explanation was then thought to be complete. For a 
longtime this was held to be one of Newton’s most brilliant 
discoveripa It is. well to notice that he himself speaks of 
itjn its true relation to the work of his j»redece.ssor.s. He 
merely says whilst tliey understood not the true 

origin of colour^ it is necessary to [mrsue it liere a liftlr 
fwtther/\ , And Ij^e. said well: for a full investigation con- 
ducted on' tha^^rl^ciples ot tho undulatory theory intro- 
duces, as was first pointed out by Young, certain imjmrlant 
tnodifications in the above statenuXits. Of these we need 
mention only one, vis., that in each bow there i.s more than 
one maximum of brightness for each homogeneous ray. 

Spni^iui bowi({^'9|S they are called, which often appear 

1$^ npj^esi.insidp'ttie primary and outside the secondary 
. and which depend upon tlie fact just mentioned, have 

^ CmmiUtari t(i^ la slaria e h koritd^K OUkHj Bologna, 1814. 
P Newtoa, in, his Opiicit says tho work of IH) Doininis wus writton 
itljnirsMi More it W8I published. 


no place in even Newton’s theory. About thein, in fact, 
geometrical optics has nothing to say. Young, in 1804, 
took the first step for their explanation. They were fully Ooraplete 
invu.stigateil, from the midulatory point of view, by Airy, diooiy 
in l.S.'ff) 38; and his results were completely verified 
the nieasurcments of Hallows Miller in 1841.^ Miller med 
a fine r^lintler of watt*r ('sr‘a[iing verthially from a can. 

This is iuif of the reasons which induced us to treat tho 
subjijct as a cast* of rcli action and rcilexioii in a right 
cylimhT. 

The ovcrl!ip[»ing of the colours in tlie rainbow, duo to the White 
ajiparcnl size ot thf‘ sun’s dnb, i. occ.isiornilly so greatly hows, 
exaggerated that «)nly faint trace, of ••olimr ut>peur. This 
may happen, for instance, wln-ii the siin shines on raindrops 
in the lower strata of the atiiiixplicre tlinai di clouds of ice- 
crystals in the hi'dn r .str.ita. 11^ ictli*\ii'ii ftoin tho faces 
ot thcs»*. crystaD, tin* ^nuice i»f lijhi is .s|.n..iil <>ver a much 
larger H[»lu-*rieul angle, and tli-.u i. nn .vli.n[» edge to it aft 
in the case ot the- iinclomlt'd »li^k. Tin lainbow is then 
much broader and faiutoj- tli.iii iMial, and nearly white. 

The size of the drops aUo prininco inuiiitications which 
arc not indieatetl by the- gconiet lical theory. 

A\ Ill'll the moon the '^oniee ol li-jlit. tli" rainbow is so Lunar 
faint that it is olten rlitficulL to di'-tiiigiioli the cohairs ; rain- 
^ but with full moon, and other iavoiirable eirciunstances. it * 

I is easy to assure ones s»-lf that tli" eo!our- arc ically orcseiit. 

I The rt'fraetion (»f .Minlight, or moMiiIight, through iee* Halos. 

: crystals forming eirrhiN clouds, givc^ ri>e to colon iL-d//'/Ay.s, 
imruKth nn\ .Vc. Tlu-ir af^'roxiniate explanation 
depends niMin the b» ha\iour of [nisius with angles of fiO’ 
or 90’’, and therefore doc-, not come within the .scope of the 
present article. They must not, howevrr, be confounded 
I with tliose rings which cneiielc the .siiri or moon Corontt. 

I when seen through a mi"! or cloud. Halos have definite 
radii depending on the d* tinite augh'^ “f ice ciy.-tal.^ ; tlio 
...size of a corona tlejaiuuD on tin- >i'/c of tho dni[»s cf water 
in a mi*l or cloud, being ‘ 111,1111 r the ilrojis are laiger, 

. Tlm^ their dimimition in I.l(!ill^ ^how'- tli.it tin- ilrop^ are 
hecoiiuug larger, aiul uuplu'> .ip[>io‘n Inoi/ nun lliey are 
due to and can onlv be cxj'l oii' i] ly the help 

of the uudiilaloiy the i\. 

litjpfcfitt/i in >t S>n, U 

cipics already cxpLiiii' il ar** -iiili 
trealmg this »iuc‘.tion li'O. bo 
appllc itioii, the iirtilo ■■ i>l 
mad*' U[) of la\er^, in i-ii'h \\li 
tie* .s.iini' thioughout I he law;!, bi 
l.ivcr l»» another, and lien 
iiiliiiitelv thin and inlinitel) nunu i U' 
will of cuuf>e be oiiU an ititiiiitilv 
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niatical optics can only then attain a coordinate rank with mathe- 
niiitical inccliaTiics . . . i when it shall possess an appropriate 
method, and Ih-coihc the unfoldiiif; of ii ociitral idea. ... It ap- 
pears tliiit if a ^jein'ral iiielhod in <loduclive optics can bo attained 
at all, it iiiU'^t ll'»\v fiom soino law or principle, itself of the hi/^hest 
geuorality, .iiul .mioiiir the hi^^hest results ol* induction. . . , [Tliisl 
must be I he pniiciple, or law, i-allcil usually the Law of Least 
Acti«)ii ; by ipn stMuabh' views, but established on tin* 

widi’^t iiiihu lion, and eiiibiMi in^MWeiy know ii eomhinalioii of media, 
and iw.iy slr.iii;ht, «»r bi'iit, oi eiirved line. <irdinary or e.xtranr- 
diiM!\. il'Mii; which li,i,dit ^''hatrvrr Ih-ht may be) extcMids its 
intlu< lu’c siicces^ividy in '•ji.u’e and time - namely, that this linear 
path ef fniin one point to anoilin, is always found fo be 

sm li that, it' it be ‘iiinpaied with the othci infinitely various lines 
by which in lIu'iiLjlit and in /c•lnll‘lI^ the s.inn- twi) points nii*;ht 
In i-iimieitt‘d, I itiiiin inlt^ci.il oi ^nni, filled often ^irh'oii^ aiel 
depi'iidiin^ 1»N !l\<d inlt^im the length, .iinl -liape, and position of 
the ji.ith, and ••n tin' iik'iIm w)ii<h are tia\*‘r.sed by it, is less than 
all the siniilir inti'^iiils tor the other neiohlumiino lines, or, at 
IcMsI, piisM^M^, with ll'^l"‘et to them, a eertaiii properly. 

Fi«nn l.iw, tln n, whieli may, peiliaps, be nameil the Law ok 
Si \rioN\nY Ac nos, u ^^ei ms lli.it we hmn most litly and with best 
hope set out, in the s\ n'lu t le or .Inlliet l\ e jMoce^s and in the se.lleli 
ot .1 in.itlieiii.i I it'.il nil I lioi] 

•* Vfi oi diiiely. tioni this known law of 1 « .ut «»i station. ii\ aclnm 
I iledne* d ! lotn^ '.in* ei .inoih-T conin eted .ind eoc'cieii.^ix e piim i[-l'', 
whn h m.iy l-e imIImI b', m iloi:\ the Lv'\ oK V vuyim: Vi 1 i«in. 
and w hieli to i.libi n it n ill\ i nn-i bod mu h .is w*e aie M-ekm.L'; ; 

the oiir- 1 iw t>t ine’ .IS It Wfir I be I 1^1 -bp 111 tile a^e»*ndiiiL( ale of 
imbii l i'lM. ii sj • I ' 11 '^; bin n p itli-- of liobt . w lob* t be other l.iw may 
lls.'l.lllv be Ml id. tlie lii^t in ibe de.< < ndlll;: and (b duelivi‘ way. 

“Tie- fwiini ot lhe>- two !iw- u IS diseoveied 111 tlie l’ollowin:( 
tninii'r. 'flie .bneumiv ]>iPieipb' o! stnioht i.iys '-liowtd tint 
liirlit, limb I tbe 111 ..-! -nup!e .111 I u-iial < ih inimt im es, eniplox^ tbe 
dhe t, and 1 in-i do! e tb'’ ‘'lioibvl, l•^(Ul•-e t,i p.i-,. tioni oie* point 
to anolh* i V'liii, It w a mu ' ii !y di- o\ ei v i .itti ibuted l.\ 
L Ip! n e 1(1 1 'loll Ml \ , til it , 111 I In I ise oi .1 pi me iniiioi , tie* b* nt 
lin* bn 111 ' d b\ liie i Ml nb III .i nd idh*. t« d I .i\ - n - Inn tei t It m .m v 
olb' r 1 " III line b i\ 1114 tin* * line e\ti, niiln iiid ha\ ihiT its point 
III bi I id in '4 oil t f '* 'nil 1 01 '111' -e fa' >• e|e I * 'lelil bv "'‘Une fo 1 e 

i.| !' ii: 1 ot tin' in.plii il\ Old ' - . nu ot n.ituie ; .md 


in- I in< 

Leimir, wb'..i* !• • 11' be.!. .11 iiiniiiit iii'l nii'iim.i 11 


( l.llMieil ItV 


tin ( 'oil I III! nt 1 1 I'l it In III i! n L III < 1 tin •/< nn "I tin* dith i* lit lal 
i lb nbu, ■on-Io .inMo'i'lv tin« -oiin -inoln Momnnv in tin* 
imn. .tiiipl- \ . I e ,n i* n <• i nm M bi In . 1 i b it io .1 nn t iph\ 

si< li 01 < iind • il n< . • ^-it\ <1 1 .111 ti< III tin n III pin it \ of tin 

iiiib I U'* li di! dv. i\ - t d.< - t ! • w b n li 11 • lU ll ( \ u -e in t In 

•.ii I'!' --t tom ’i o M • -nn 1 1 * tbi- I 'll I ipb-. '-n il opinion uitli the l.iw 

of I • 1 i.n I n ni, 'll 'I'd t s pi 1 1 nn 111 ilU b\ .'^n* ’ 1 in I’ei m it w 'is 

b d f'« -npp>. •* tb iT tin !\' o b n"i 1 . s "I / /'o ■ , whn li Snejliim b I'l 

im'.i'lllM! oil I !,e tin i'b Ml ! iV pl ' doii •_>-< d Hid oM tin* h tin ted li'., 
an I b id ol-'itf.ii.t !.i\e oil'* • "hiimni ]'io|ednni on a iej|,iciin^ 
p! Ill' , O' I n * 1 1 i . p! ipo! 1 1 ill 1 1 I ■ t 1 1 n* t w o - m < I * i< \ eloeii ins of 
tin* !l_'bt l"l' Old ilf* 1 l« IM' 'loll. ||"1 tin H to|e tll.lt tin* Veloi it \ 

ol li'iii! m di-'i'ni i.i 1 on . I ii'O 1 1 ,lrii It 111 . dm in win. h it i- 

ob-.. I .• I fit 10 . lo . '1 tb ■ p. 1 |ii I'.l n " I 1 1 *. toi I*’, unit b. lie\. d tli.il 
tin- loin ol p: ..p i.Ul eel "I I'"M le.in' 1 lim b.-nt b\ lefiailion w.is 

1 . I.p • n’ 1 tie - mi "f ’b' tw ■ I I" ’’l* f , ot ibi* III. Id. Ill poltioli 

Inn it i pl 1 *1 b * ' - I 111 •. 'I * b ■ li 1 III' * 1 1 II 111 , onl ot f In* i. Ii.n t* •! 

ji.ijii III Jii'iitip''. 1 b\ lb ■ ii, j. . il lid III' 11111111 ; bei iiiM* Ilf 

tool. I, b, !.i 'Ml' In ','1 I’l- .1 11 " 'll "I. lb .f till-. ^IIIM W.u b •.s, in tin* 
ca not I |.li*i i.'i'.l.n, ibiii 1 ! Ji'jlil Went bv .inv otln'i lli.in if**, 
a'liml poll Ijoii, i.n -jr, n point tojoiotb'i, and bc.*.ni'‘e he per- 
Mi\e.| ll.i^ >!"■ ii I'po n' ".Ji 0 } I ii\ in\.i-ii\ as the iinb-v 

l.-'-.Ii il'-lb. il i*l .. '.v I v ot tie Iiiiniinnm of the tole- 

'.'ocij .'11 Witli 1 .; • ' *.n .o.L*i *1 pun.ipl. ..f b .I't lime. | h-s- 

r.ii! ,1 I l..d r* I ill' . opinion i. -p'.liii'j liLdil, but Ldiniit/ 

/. d ... I . 'b I ;i il I tie ',1 , Old lln , " !i V I . led, b\ 1 e:i‘..ninos ot .1 

V. I ' 1 ' : ' 'll [ in I. lo id'.pi I I 1 in i 1 • mn In- Imim ot .1 \ elui ity 

ln\.'--:. 1 lb'* i.'id. ■ Oil o! a < • , .1 1 .< n n, imn of jiiopao.,| joii of 
liL'ii’ *.} O'.'t! ‘*1 "'I ''i'.' !i poiiit t'; iii'itb'*! thioiiidi an oidiiiaiy 

rdi.! N • l 'll, Iniw ' \ • 1 . bv 1 , m | ],i oi v of enii-.-ioii alid 

att'i .• I d to .'m'l'id'* tli:! lln* velmilv of ll^^ht Was 

/ 1 . )' < ''..*, .1 tb* ii.d' .Hi'l tb.it it W.IS lurrt'/isift 

in-f* I'l 'll ! ■ .m ' '» /o'/ . M ' nt' I immi d'*n 1 im 'iinin ; a result 

irnomp't.bj. .,’i. ib- ’b-o/'m ot tin dmii' I liiin* in i«*fnictioii. 

Thi. Ilnoi.m ot b 111 iiiin* w.i i''oidiiipl\ .ibaiid.inul by linHiy, 
HI)' I aim UU' fie 1 - 1 1 |\ .M.iiip - 1 * HI wij'i, |ioWi:\e|, J.I'ipo.sed ill its 
.sfeul, a.s .1 lew < 'in.’. li piim ipb*, tli.if * • h hrnf' hur of hast 
whieb b;i n . .'.poi.d -<» bldi .1 laiik ill unit lu'iiiatical 
pliv.ii-'s, bv the iii.r, of Mu), rami lut/i.in;,'e. 

“ .Mallpel lUl . 0.1 \ ' tb- n nn- of /o //o/' to the pindllet of Space and 
v.|o*i*s,oi Kiilj'i tot!' 'i!(i ot ill oi.-li prodmf -5 lor t ho vaiioii.-i 
♦ 1 ' nn lit -s of any motion * j v in;.' that I In* more .--^puen Jias l/CCFl 

ti i*v' j .• *1 ;iml the |e- ti:, i - .1 b i I'M I) I r I V'-i-i d III, the iiiort* action 
ini) t e . on -ideied t'j hi." b. • n . .pifiibil, .md by i this 
idea of .intmii with ^*•w ton' • -.Umab; of the «*'U)city of light as 


increased by a denser medium, and atf' proportional to the nfraoting 
index, and with Fermat’s mathematical theorem of the minimum 
Slim of the products of paths and indices in ordinary refraction at 
a plane, he concluded that the course chosen, by light correspouiled 
always to the least possible actiaUt though not always to the least 
po.ssibIe time. He proposed this view as reconciling physical and 
metaphysical principles which the results of Newton had seemed 
to put ill omiositioii to each other ; and he soon proceeded to extend 
hin law of lca.<»t action to the phonomena of the shock of bodies. 

Killer, attached to Mauperfcni.s, and pleased with those novel results, 
i‘m]doyed his ow'ii great mathematical powers to prove that the law 
of least action extciuls io all the curves described by points under 
the infliicnct* of central foi‘ee.s^; or, to speak more precisely, that if 
any such curvi* be compared w’lth any other curve between the same, 
i*\l remit ic.s, wbicb differs from it indefinitely little in shane ami in 
posit ii>ii, .ind may In* imagined to Ihj described by a iioignliourilig 
peint willi tlm.suim* huv of vi bicity, and if we give the name of action 
til tlie integral of the pioiluet. of the velocity aiul element of u curve, 
tin* ditl'eiem-e of t lie two neighbouring values of this uction will be 
indefinitely le.ss tbaii the greab'st linear distance (itself indefinitely 
sin.ill) between tin; two iirar ciirve.s ; a thcortiii which I think may 
b»* advaiitagemisly e\]tre.ssi‘l liy saying that thonctioii in statiimary, 
li.igrange rxtoinled tin's theorem of Killer to the inuiioii of a system 
of jioint.s or bodii-s wliicji net in any iniuiner oil e.ich other; iho 
.1. turn bi ing in ibis case .lie .sum of the imisscs by the foregoing 

iiile!^i*.'ds. 

“ I«i|»laei^ has also extended tlio ii.sc of the principle in optica, by 
iipplving il to tin* iefr.n l ion of cry.slals, and lias pointed out an 
.ni.iIo;4ous ])iiin*i])ii* in nneliaiiics, for all iiiiaginublH connoxioiis 
l»*twcoii foice :nid velocity.” 

We give, first, .1 very biief indication of the nature of Hamilton’s Varying 
nn iliod, MS ap]»lie;i](le dinctly to the corpuscular tbcoiy. Hero the action. 

of a eorpiisele is the i|niintily which posaessea lim stationary Corpus* 
piop. 1 ly. Let r be the velocity at any point .c, //, :: of the medium, cular 
'/s .in element of tin* ji.ith, a, y the direction co.sinea of(/.v, which theory. 
ii.* vnpp..-.e.i to eiitei liiie.iily :unl liomogi iieously into tho expres- 
Moll foi 'flit n tin* Mi tion V is given by 

r. frth . 

Heine, tor .1 p.illi liowliele lildteiy di.stailt froill till) limt, 

5V / (Hviii \- nibs)’. 

I’.nl 


5c 


, 1 c 


f , 5//4 . bz 

ff// iiz 


« r/f’ , i/l’ 

tl.e tiisl ibh*'* teiiiis ill p.-nding Oil the of tho element 

(/. tin* ..tin I, on 111 tff iUrtrfion, and all the ditferential 

*"• Iti. n nt . h. ing p.iili.d 'fin homogeneity of c give.s 

///' fir dc 

-M-.. 

lib I b’f I b nd', bn ds }• ar/S-S 
V. ithtv mil (I* ' mil . ill V Mini 

I'.\ til.* in Ip ..i 111' , .iinl .1 p.iitiiil iiitegiatioii of the factors dfiu:, 

.X' , Wi- h iv. 




5V 


d, 


' tic f/c 


]■ 


wliere the iiiteguiteil p.iit is to be taken between propel* limita. 

It tin; initi.d :ind iin il points of tin* path be fixed, 5.c, .Ve., valiksh 
in the inti gi.itn.l ji.iit, Mini tin* stationary condition .show's that we 
mil >t h.iv e 

dc , ,dn 

with t.tliei two similar eoinlitions, only two of tbo thi’ce being in- 
di pendi-nt bec.iiisi of tin* liere.’i.sitr^ relation 

a- I-/3" f * 7 '-*'«L 

'Dn he may be regarded as (lie dill'orciitial tKiuutions of tho ray, or 

p ith of the coipUhcle. “ 

lint Hie e.s.s«*iiee of HamiUofi’.s metliod of mrying action depends 
upon a I hangt) of the termiiial point of the ray, and leads at once 
ti> the. tiiiee eipwttioiis , 

b\ do aV dv 
ix'da* iy^dh^ 

which fcdlow directly from tho general value of aV above, by taking 
m count of the vanishing of the uuintegrated part in consequence of 
the stationary condition. We may now write d for 9 eveiywhere 
in these expressions. 
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In any isotropk body, homegnneous or not, it Ih clear that 
rf V «• v{atlx |< fidy + ydzi ) ; 

and thou wo have, to d<‘t«riin»u V, tlio partial dilTorential 
equation 


The treatinont of tliis tMjnation Ik precisely the sann* a.s that of 
the eorrospondin^{ ono which will ]irc.««ntly Ijc th iivwl from the 
uudulatory view of the question. 

(Jndula'i Wo will now illustrate tho application of Jl.iinilloirs iiuithod to 
kory the iindulatory theory, in which I he 'im, of ].ass.ip- fiom one point 
theory, of th« path to another is the eh!ir!ict.M islie \\liieli fnllils the station- 
ary condition. For the sake of limitation, \\e will eonlinc. oniselve.s 
to its application to .single refract ion in a iioii-lioinogcncoiis uuMlinni. 
In such a rriodiuin the velocity of light, wt .my point, is the same 
whatever ho the direction of the ray. llener if .h p. iMls only upon 
the coordinates of the ]»oirit, ami upon some ellalaete|i^tie (say the 
wave-length) of tho light consitieieil. 

If T he this time of j)aH.M{ige, th .m eh ment of the path, ami c tho 
velocity of light in that cleinent, wr- nll^^t have 

a quontity fulfilling the stationarv < omlfi mn. 'I his gives 

Now, by W'hut has just been said if a !»• the w.ive-h-ngth, we 
have an equation expressing the data ot th* piuhh m, 

’f' /< A, 

where the form of / depend.s»on the an mg. meiil of the parts nt the 
mediuiii. ileiice, 

^ -t- dfftl^jl I d idh . 


What wo require 
therefore, 

is :i 

sufficiently general 
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The unwritten part con.sisisof ,m intrgi d whi-h, l.> tin statn.n- j w.,iiid .u* n..],. in.ii 

ary condition, sanishe.s if the i.iv i"- of .i d. u,a. -hngtii amt the 
terminal points through wlneh it jn ii - I..' - i\. n, / . , ii .v, hn^ 5:, 
he each cijual to 0. 

The rest of (he cxprc.s.sioii d' pen.l , ..n tin 1. ii'iin -1 p. inU id the 
ray, and on the wave-length, onis It iln i.piiii..ii- 
5 t I d,ii 5 t 1 d n or 1 if. 
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Squaring ami adding the til !Hii.< w. h 
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It is easily .shown, liy a process simil.ii loth d 11 .. . I forv trul 
(.see AlKciJA.Nirs), that, if wc can lind ;i ...nipl.te iMt..,i.il ,.f thi^ | > 
equation, containing therefore two .iilniniv •"n^i mis m th.* t..iiii 

T --F(./’, //, n, 

then 

ifr ^ dr 
</rt ’ dli 

are tho eipiations of two .scries of sml n cs wlio-,.* inter -r. ti. ms give 
the path.s of the ray.s. ^ ami 13 In i.- .n.- il .» .n! i!i.ii\ ron .iaiii 
(These four eonsliint.s are iiecessai\ , and ullnnn!, l.-i ih.* piiip,.sii 
of limkiug tho two iuteV.secting .suil.m- pi-' . .11 h tin.. ugh .III\ two 
given point.s.) 

Maxwell's A.s an illimt ration, let u.s suppose the li.Jit to he Iionio'geneoiM, 
fisloeye and the metlium to he. arranged in eiimintiic npln iu.d sln-lU .sm h 
problem, that the V^doeity nt a distance r from then . 1 niie i- l Apiessed h\ 

lr -\ r 


where ft and c arc absolute constnnts.% Tt is easy to seo that, on 
account o*f the symmetry, tho patli nf ••vciy ray is in a plane 
through the centre of the Hj>heivs. Viv may tluretorc restrict our 
work to the plane of x, y passing through tlint centre. 

The equation is then 

drV . 

dy) 


or, by change to polar coordinates, 


fdr\^ 1 fdrV 

[dr) ^ Ade) ‘ 
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I M. 

' jil.iiie .i , .:id !,...’kiii_' 
t.iw H •- : ll" ■•*.].' t, ll 
wdl !•' - ?t . !' . 1 
A )m iiej ' 11 111 ill.' 
iliri 1 1 1 "I '■! i I 111'*' hi 
to th" , ii. 'll llil"U'.‘h 
AK, \', m>l -I'l.il.iilv 
lor Vk I I« h 1 1 " I i\ ^ 
have ei* pi* 'id 
till. he ll di, !! , .|i 

jil'/iti t ll r.iH it 
the I V ‘ I"' h.'W 

tunuil «w t\ li.'m 

the I.i.i , !, H .»'! 
i.ithi I It . i!h ! :c ' w ll 
in w hn ll \ w ■ ' ' . , ll, 
im.lge will :i.'W In* III 
to pO'M*"- ,i ‘tim*;.‘ I' 

1„. ih.‘ !' ,-l till -I'l.*!, tl.-' '’-I'* l.iithnl li-.lii iK- 

readn m < i-il\ li hinei-lt tin m-ih-. tin 1 wl.hli 

would Idl I'll th. <>e ill .iii> .-tlor a ■'i.gmd poHt:.*i* V■^l,.h m 
sm h *im'W..iiM is'^iidlv lie ot ,» tmiiliai 111 - til ir ll mother 
point of ' i'*" , ' 1 ^ . the am.iiml of di\ . 1 '*< h. i* i*i tl ■* ) -i ■ • the 

figure wdl m *;• m’l il dill. 1 iiom that pi 1 1 ■ 'I'ln :d i, ;• il'plmc, 
ami till l< lot' the i.i\s Would liavc -lilloii lit di\. ic 11 . . l‘... lirij.dir 
ami tor th* hl-adth ot tin Miie.f. These w^.idvl ti l.'ie upfeil* 

at ditf. lehl .li-'lAlh es fioiu the sp. ialoi 'I'lii-.. ' .v,‘ii . ollld he 

ruled h\ .1 piopci cylindihal Icn h is .I. ■> : n tills e\!mi]dc 
(which h.m been chosi u lot it.s 1 ■ ud sjn,pl.. hv) Miat want of 
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homogeneity in a refraoting medium ie capable of producing phe- 
nomena of the most extraordinary character. 

It is diftioiilt to ascertain exactly what is the condition^of the 
.atmosphere u hcn multiple ima^os, mirage, &c,, are seen ; and it is 
obvious from tlic remarks and illustrations already given that many 
very (lillVivnt aiTangemcnts will produce sensibly the sOipie result 
to a spfv't.ilur in a given position, (’ornparison of the appearances 
seen siinultaiipously by a great luimlier of scattered observers is the 
only way in whi«’li wo can expect to ohtaiu detinite information on 
siu'ii a point. Hut tlie following investigation suggests tlio general 
n.iiure v)f the, expUimtioii. 

If we suppose the refractive index of the air to de]>ond only upon 
the vertical liciglit above the carlli’s surface, rays will all travel in 
vertical planes, and Hamilton’s npiation (neglecting the cniva- 
tuiv of the earth's suifacc) t.ikcs the vciy simple form 

lh\ . 

3 L‘ being measured hori/'intiilly, and tin refractive indox being pro- 
portional to 

This equation gives, as bch.ic, 
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T --a-r } , </y\V(?/) - 

and the equation of tin [latli of a ray is 
dr 
da 

Here, on the corpuscular thetirv, a i the hoiizontal velocity 4 )f lb 
light, ami \// (v)-a’’ tin* vcrli.- \clocity. If the form of / an 
the value of a he such tliat wi‘ ■an have /(tj) a‘“- 0 , it is ch':i 

that at (/-'T} the ray i** foi a inonieiit horizontal. Tin forni of 
equation of the ra> shows that it lias a cerfer at this point, au l 
that it is .symmetrical about a v. rlical axis pas.sing throngh the 
veitcx. If {. 7; be tlic coiirdinatcs of tin; Vertex for a ray passing 
throngli llie point 0, h, wc have tin* relation 


'm 


This is the fspuition of tlie locus of tin* veiticos of all ray.s wliich, 
sUrting fioin a given p<Mnr, return ai^.iin to the same level. To 

find, th**n, tin* \atious i.ivs hy which a (li.staiit object near the 

liori/on can )•♦• si- ‘ii, all tijal \sc have to ilo to draw the I’lirNC of 
vcrtii-c-i wliiJi pa.'.scs througli tin* eye of the specl.itor, and to liini 
the points in which it is inters* tctl by a vertical line situate*! mnl- 

' ‘ - *’• ' • ami tl eye. Ka*‘h *)f th points is the 

h rli* hjci t L*en. Whei tliemiivc 

rd t' ai'ls 1 cy* it one <»f th se]ndn1-5, 

her, Mini an inverted im.ig»* 
iiu the *, tiny ilo nut «’r*»s.s, and tl 


• of v i‘tici‘1 i-i from tin* ab<ive foi- 

'in it -if til*' .lir *-U( h tint the ivfr.ictivi* iinl* x. 
hoi ai.iiuiii * f air fi*jni a gr**ater value 
o'l.dl'i value above it, it is fonml that tin* 
^tiatu.u ' .in 111 L'eiicral be cut by a VL*rti«al 
Ijiit if llie rifi icfivc imlex ha\e a iieaily 
(lie :ipp* [ I'oiindijs lit the stratum the «'uiv«* 
il lui. <■, oj ij.if , it .til hy a \ -rtical line. When 
r on .ve h u" o'lly tlie <1 . t, itjifig*; ; hut wlieii 

lo-cTio.is a 'IjsI lilt diij I !)*• s»**jn as usual 
’iiiifoim air, wln'e ll.eie will be seen aixivc it 
.iTi'l ^h' n I di I image, both duo to the 
I'lii-- H :i foiiii .if niir.ig: v» ry * ommoiily .seen at sea.^ 

I \ dll-' ol ilii; index at the upper 

.r M-'t im.’ige 1, ri-it guvn by the stratuni. 
iio,\. v. r, turri'd iji-'.le flown, explain th* 

ic.l.ort wler.. •, 

1 .III at ’oirie di-t in. aini\ 

' i* fb xi'Jii froTiKi pofd or lake) formed 

1 'he lot, lav* r *)f air neai the sand. 


AVc must nnw take up 
the M^/"/ :s!i l r ,,f tlio ratogi)ri(*.s mirlcr which light 
iimulerit on tb*- ie»*;inliiig surfacu of two media may full 
,, — ai' 1 We take them together, 

because in tin* lt' -. it rnajf.rity of iiodie.s, as wo have already 
fioedj Hcattcring t ike- j>!,ice not merely ;it the surface but 
within some di-stuTic* bi low the surface, which in general 
is small, hut in .Mune c i-fs corifiderable. And wdien the 
scattering tnke.s pl.ice, even in part only, below the surface, 
the scattered liizlit i- li-iifiHy modified by absorption. 

.Se« e,,i.t:. iany Vinre, in iU li ik^Tian Leclunf, PhU. Trant-t 1799. 


An excellent instance of this ''scattering from^^w jk^ 
turface is afforded by a mass of thin films or smidi 
>f transparent bodies^ such as glass,^ ^vater, or ioe. 

)oundod glass, froth or fcam, snow, cloo^ 

)rilliaDtdy white in sunlight, and are, in '^hsequ^no' 

)p!ique when in layers of sufficient thickness. Hore 
ight is obviously scattered by reflexion. What 
hroiigli one film, crystal, or particle is, in part, reflected' 

Vom the nex^ and so on. 

.Even when the froth consists of bubbles of a kigUjr 
coloured liquid, such as » porter for instance, it usuallj^i 
diows but slight traces of colour, for the great majority of ' 
he scatteri?d rays have passed through very small thicks 
ics.ses only of tlie liijuid. In the same way, very finely, 
loiinded blue or red glass (unless it be exceedingly deeply 
"oloured w'ben in mass) appears nearly white. But when ,, 

I mass of water is full of air bubbles, as, for instance, is. C . 
the case in the neighbourhood of. a .'breaker, the lightj^^^- 
reflected from tliasurfaocs of these bubbles suffers a douSilev^y]': 
absorption by the water before it reaches the ey^ This isl 
0110 of the causes of the exquisite colours^ of the sea. Near ' 4 . 
shore, or in shoal water, another cause s'qtnetimes comes j 
into play, viz., line solid particles suspendet^ in the water. < 
When such particles, w^hether in air or in iwater, are ex-;*, , 
ceedingly .small, they may produce colours due to their’ ' 
minutenpss alone, and not to their own colour nor to tha;;^ 
absorqilive jiroporties of the medium. This, however, is a '* 
question of physical optics. , . . ' 

In general, even the most highly coloured opaque or.i; 
transliieeiil solids, such as painted wood or stained paper, A'* 
are visible by .scattered light whatever portion of, the ;; 
spec trum falls on them. This is very well’ seen with highly ,i 
coloured pajier-liangings, when illuminated l)y homogeneous A 
liglit, such as that of a sodium flame (a Bunsen flame, into - "I 
which is thrust a [ilaliuiim wire dipped in strung brine)..),), 

'I'lio red, orange, and yellow jiarts usually appear very 
briglit under such treatment, the blue,parts appearing btttV; 
.sliglitly ilhiiiiinatcd. The colour of all is, of course,, that 
of the incident liglit. It appears, therefore, that 
the light is scattered from the surface. Xt is by thi8, .foCv'< 
in.itancc, th.it the blue parts are feebly visible. But that./ 
whicli is .scattered from the portions coloured red, orange^ 

Am*., must come mainly from under the surface. . 

All excellent proof of this is furnished by mixing^, in Mtxjip 
]»roper proptirlions, a yellow and a blu6 powder, Ot yoUpi!ti;.hf ||W 
an*l blu(* piiiiit.s. U is commonly imagined that the green.^^ 
colour which is thus produced is a mieiuTt of blue and’ 
yellow. Far from it ! When a disk divided into alternate' 
sectors, coloured with the same blue an^'/ypUow pigmed 
\fy made to rotate ra[>idly in its own. it of conn 
priMluces on the eye the true result of a'mixture of thei, , 
lilue and yellow colours. This depeuds^^br its exact tiht'^ 
on the pi^Miicnts employed, and on the angles of the sectors, 
but is usually a faint pink or a mUlSdy purple,— utterly 
dilleiciit from the green produced by,^)Q(U:|Uig the powders 
or the paints. Helmholtz W'as the fira|'* to point OUt the 
true source of the green. It is the 0^ pofonr which is not 
freely absorbed either by the yello^/lsr.Jby the blue pig- 
ment. For t h e scattered I ight ' by wh|b^,'thbinixture'i8' seen 

comes chiefly from below the surface, ■Md:ih^ thus, stiffs 
absorption by each of the component pcMetS; The yellow'*-^' 
powder removes the grdater part p|4li0'xblup, injdlgOi and 
violet rays ; the blue, the greater"p^^*th6 tedSi'^branges^^^ 
and yellows. Thus the light w h^^ ,| | y y &c^pes is niainl^^].^)^ ' 
green. ' 



For the accurate study of ;t^ei]^rpt{ve^{ibwer,^^ eolid Exset 
liquid medium, it is ne^eswyi^^^ compare the lipectrom 
white light which, has. paw ft plate 


it with a normalk^ ^ 
placing the abCQit^ jn* 


wEVugu pmw yr mi |k^*,"' 

f'iluii.is euiljt -offitietM 
n (tf • flnid, it moat bit liwv 
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|la«s ttjbilgh with parallel gidoR) in front of the narrow elit 
throvigii which the light passes, and in auch a position that 
Olio lialf of the slit only is thus covered. We have then 
side by' Mdfij under precisely similar circumstances, two 
spectra to be compared (one altered by absorption, the 
other nbt) ; end very minute differences between them can 
ihtis be detected. When the medfum produces a general 
w^ehing of the whole Spectrum, as well as particular local 
absorptions, the white ligft passing through the other half 
of; the slit may bo weakened to any desired extent by re- 
leiion at the proper incidence from a plate of glass, before 
;it falls on the slit. 

:^'’.To givea satisfactory representation of tho phenomena 
HI absorption spectra by the hel[) of a woodnit is not easy. 
The highest artistic skill ouuld not ade(|uat('.ly represent the 
J ordinary solar spectrum by the use of ilu* lincst pigmciits. 
;;'All optical colour phenomena must they cannot be 

! reproduced by painting. Tn such c‘ircumstaiii:t'.s the si mplest 
v methodof indicating the locality and amouiv of the absorp- 
tion is the best. As we have ul;. url^ seen that we cannot 
i^ by the eye judge of the relative inlensiiios of lights wliich 
differ much in colour, wo shall represimt the normal .spectrum 
, (for our present purpose) as equally brii^ht tliroiighput, and 
-indicate the absorption at different i^riits by .shading of 
*<;"vanou8 degrees of depth. A Aw of tlie Fraunhofer iiiies 
jVare introduced to indicate (in the al^senco of colour) the 
t'parts of the spectrum wfiicli are attacked by the various 
i'' absorbents. These lines are, of coufsi*, in the same abso- 
lute 'positions in all the various sp(‘ctra ; for the spictra 
" are all supposed to bo given by the s imo prism. The lino 
y B is in the red, D in the orange, 1^] and F in the green, and 
G in the indigo. They correspond, as we have already 
‘i: said, to perfectly dofihite kinds of homogeneous light, and 
therefore adequately represent the distribution of eoluuix 
m the spectrum, however much irrationality of dispersion 
% the material of the prism. 

' In fig. 26 o represents the sped rum of light which 
' hte passed through diluted blood ; ft shows the spectrum 

when the blood 

.. r VrV ? ' has been acted 
on by a reducing 


nj 

It:;] 

m 

Li:_ 



agent ; and y the 
\ spectrum when the ■ 
blood has ' been 
, altered by acldu- 
. ;lation with acetic 
' ot tartaric acid, 

-r'ttese figures are 

^^.'(lakeij'from an- iiffportaiit paper by Stokes (/Voc/zv/zV/x „/ 

Royal SoH^y; 1864). 

' .Fig, 27 shows in a rude way the absorption by c<»balt 



Fi«. 

< glass cut in wedge form,' and corrected by an equal prism of 


• y-^^/Tbe cominhnly recei^^ method of calculating the ab- 


.^faprptibii by layers of {{ladually increasing thickness is to 


suppose that, if a layer of unit thickness weakens in any ratio 
the intensity of any particular homogeneous ray, armther 
unit layer will farther weaken in the same ratio that h 
reaches it, and so on. Tliuo the amount which passes l ho )ugh 
a iiuniber of layers dimini^ho.'^ in geometrical pr(»grcbMun, 
while the number of Inv-ix increases in arithmetical pro- 
gression. 'Fills is i*crt:mily line (neglecting the amount 
ruHeded), unlcs.s the mft ui the light have an effect 
on tlu’ [ll•rceIltagL* Iran-imitMl And iig. '27 .shows, in a 
very sinking manner, tin. diiV. n no- bi tween .similar tcims 
of dilb ient gcuijietiic .M-iji .i' (In- M.nitiinii ratiu bcnuiies 
le.ss aiiil Ic.ns. lliis raljoi-> jmt |r-.^ lliaii 1 tor cer- 

tain retl and blue r:i\s, i.-' nii'.ii!i r ti>i \(iln\c, and is veiy 
.small f(M' the rc.-it ot tin* ii d, im ni.innc, niul b»r green. 

The latter colours arc tlicrel«.ic M[.idl\ -.a, jid of with im 
creasing thickness ; then the -I!-.. \ 1.. too feeble to 

be seen ; while, even att' r the hl i-* Ih'.i'IMi , almo.st insen- 
sible, the specially f:ivitnr»*d r».il uy.. are dill traiidiiilted 
ill .sufficient (|Uantity to he, ohn i vt il. 

ll /’ 1»‘ lie* ‘i| iMiv ^ j,. • !• ‘j ,.! in ...r, n, \vlii« Ii is 

ti‘:oi-iMilt«*'l hy .» h»\f! .■!’ mu! Mii-k*. i!;it n-oi l»y a 

layiT of tlin Kii' *'-■ '“is/'. ' 11 .. I'-,:!. \ iji" ii:*', t -.mH f 0 '‘''>tly 

.I'.si't till* iiMih r 111 inid* jM.oi'liii’f f I:. i 'iim i ij ; I i\ nl i.\tiii( lion 

ol dilU-ji-iit s ji.ih'-iti!.' 1 !.i.mi^C|j V .| 11 , ; I'.'L'i' . .. ol til 

illg llM'illlllll. It i^ .1 t iM-- nf ,! ,'ll 1,. < I,t. . * . ■dlDiili illg 

Y:iri<»ii-‘ vahit ^ of ai.'l ilu- i «■. ■, . \ ,i-i' (ll /•. uliile 

the \alu«’of the ...iiiif tolaii.'. i! .-i ,i /• .m-l v.\ i'il* .-.one 

rou its til, it of 

I 1 1 I o ".*';♦ I.) 'J o o 1 

I 2,1 o ll ' ll I II 111 

f) ' I • 0 1 n-.Vt It 1 ll 01 Mini 

In ‘ I j o ’Id 1 1 n ! I',. 1 1 t II K .0 

loo j 1 (t ;;0'i ' imioiim;' 

Thii'. ;i r.iy \^ loi ll 1 m » s 1 jm dni. n mu' ’ lo. 'mu >s -i I'l j'li* .'i \cs 

liH'i.* tli.’iii ‘Ml ci-io •ifii r ji.i- n-M !}ii,.i:. 1. i. I) iii,i! - IIm ,i i ly 

whii'h l*s* •. lo |.t r ( 1 lit, in l lie In -a in. it ' o.-l w hi li, t!i. i I'.it-, v\ ill 
lluis fai ;i)'pt ,o* V .0. 'Iv iiioo* w*' (.!<» 'e 1 t i.o t ■ i.i- 1 1 i . imIu . ,l 

d.'z p* r ci'iil l»y lhiMU,.di I-m Ai* i j .--.ii. ilnmi^li 

:i IiiiuiImI ioot> tin* lii-'-f i.tv has 1m t ci.Iv 'I*! | . .lo . iti- -.'.■Mini 
is prnijti. ally nj\i>iiilr. 

In thill plates eoball gla-^^j is hliie, liM.in .e tin p.nriciilar 
red wdiicli it docs not ab-^orh fniiy {•-iijis only .i .-mall 
fraction of the wlnde traijvmittrd i*a\-. uiiilr in thick 
I massos il is nearly led, fur tlifu liltli iml lhi-d.j\onii'd red 
' i.s traii-iniltcd. For a .Niniiku re.i-on r'l.iidyV tliiid (['cr- 
inangun.ite ol potash) ch.iiiLios it, too ii» .i m ly ^ln.^nlar 
I manner (even when proci \cd from lln a-ii'-iiot tli'’ air) 
i by gradual dilution with water. 

The iiiipcrfedion of the achii-niation >-1' iL-'eV'* i- i-adily Defect of' 
proved by looking through a plate •.! I'MlMlt ’i\ i'. .a a Mnall nchrom- 
liolein the window-slmtton.f ;uhoh i:.. i', 'riiel'ol.' at liist 
appears ml with a blue -['ace n .iid ;! . lull, ly an ellort 
ol the muscles ut the eye, we « in -• c ihf hole hliic, and 
then there is a led space Min-ioCili: e ;l Hays of so 
widely different vefradi\e indi v c.ineot he seen in focus 
sinuiltaueoiisly. 

Very curious etl'i-d.- an* piiMlnced when we examine a 
landscape llinaioli sucli a el i-'. Foiiagi* of certain kind.s 
seallens scaia-ely an\ I'luc la^s. and tlierofon* apjuars 
reddish. r»lid-Ii green , aeMiii, wliieli scatter \iiy little 
red, appear Miie dlie etled-^may he exaggeialcd in a 
very driking degu-e ly iniuhining the tihs(»rj'tion.- of iwo 
or nmre mcdl.i, so a < tt> .dlow (>f the free tiansmi'.suzn of 
a few, far di tadicd, jioilions ot the spectrum. 

IbcwsliT ni.ule the \ciy liiigul.ir discovery 1 hut a m'Iu- ' 
tion of ox.ilali* ol ihieiiiium and jmtasli piod\. i . ’'one 
rolilary. inoiow, .ihsuiptnui hand, ahuo.st h -lu.I iiiom uc of 
the broadtM’ hue;' in the .a*lai iqicctruin. 

CloBcly connected with iuloiibe local ahsoi pii *. lu certain Abnor? 
parts of the spectrum is the phenoim-no:; .-t 'inorwal^^^ 
(ii*persu>)t, one of the most singular discov; ...s of modern 
times. It seems to have bccu fird ob>orved by Ibx 

XIV. - 76 
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Talbot ; and be discovered ita real nature. But the first 
published notice of such plKiiumeiia is due to Lo Roux. 
Christiansi'ii and others have since greatly extended our 
knowledge of the subjei-t, and Helniholtz and Ketteler havo 
given IIiLH>retical cAplanationsof it. Fox Talbot s experi- 
ment, llioiigli the earliest on record, is one of the easiest to 
perfoiiii, and we therel'ore quote Ins own aeconnt. The. 
exjHaimeiit was niiule- about ISlU, and the following 
.icc'innt i.s tium tlie /'/oc. luo/. J\\hu.y 71. 

“I jinji.iinl '.inm- in* jiin i •. <»! w iimImu alnuit .iniiiili 

'tjii.iii'. 'r.ikli'g iMH' ol til* I jilan.-il iijitiii ii a dioji ot ,i 

^-'•luihiii (il mU «il ( lii'iiiiunii. wliiili, n I I'riin iiilM-r riLdiih. 

was the dciilt]*- iix.'I.il*' (if ili’niiiiiiiji and Inil il in.i\ lia\* 

luM’ii til. It .aiita.iiiM- iiM'ir nr 11 -- iinulilu'd lly plaiMiivj a sru'iid 
sipeui' ol ■/! i-,s oil llii- lii'l, l!n‘ dlop w.i , spiiMil oiil in a lltin him. 
hul 11 wa-. |iir\. iili d lioiM 111 i--'nmig too ihin lo, Imir |kH(*k ol w i\ 
pl.uTil .It 1 In- I 111 111 1 . of till- Mjii.in-, wiiii'li liki wIm* .-.oi\i‘d In li"ld 

till' two j.ii I f . nf L'l I- - l-'-'lli. 1. 'rin- d.i won- tlifii l-iid .od do l.-i I 

soiiio limim iinnl • I \ -.1 i!-. loi nil il in I ho !!i|iiid 'i'ln -so \\i i* in > ■ . 

.saiilvlliiM, .im 0 ilioii tliiokin -v-. w is liiiiili d l'\ llm intor\al In Iw* t n 

llio glissiv, t >1 oniiiM- ilio Ol iilial |i.ii't 111 1 .mil » lystal, o\« I j.l ilio ' 
.MU.dh -.1 111 10 -.. Wm- I'liuiidi d liv I M 1,1 III I jil.iiio.-', lull 1 1n- I \(n iniin 
w oil- l'o \ lilt d it \ 11 lull » . 1 ) 1 ^!' ft'iiniii^ 'll Ml I n\ lit ill- [u i -Ml , »lio | 
Mill III -t^ oi tin Ml III '.It 111 ; IM tin- 1 It 1 11 id. W In || .L (list a 111 o.tMillo V. o j 
\ loWi d t III oiiLili tin to -I.i -.'-I li i\ iii>^" tin hi llo pi i'-m - iiit* i pioi d. .i ! 
gh it Miimhi 1 of 'jiiitii Itcoiiin \i iMo (.iiiMil )»\ ll'o iinlini'l 
otlgo. M.i 
tho gl.m- ..! 

w itli, .iini t il 
gla'.-> well .1 
eaoli pii-'ii 

Ml' ly ]t.il II I 

Ml i! 'll. 1 1 1 1>. 

ol ho!' \\. I- \ 
tin ( oM- h' 'I 

till! tl." o.i 


'1.1 .1- well IJM doulil \t n linpi 1 1. ( I, lull ).\ || \ - i 
ili-'Ui |■<>'M!■’, nine \il\ d,-lnnl -III! til W(io ii 


..lid 

id |ili ! 
Oli'lljli. 

I illd V 


1 11 .-li'iio t iiiiiMo |> • i .III, I toil li\ 1 ii\ M iil; t * 

1 u itli i I'in-liolo It wa.> tin n . • i ii th 

di'i ol • M 't.lh ploihli vd iMo .]•! ( Il t o| |. 
1- I\ -o| ll.itod ( )lio ot tllO'. !•( I 1 1 1 W 

. M"l hl'i'J, til 'll i! ilii.oil It. TllO . .fhllJI .i| 1 1 

1' I'. I’oni- .ilnl. .ill' r lii.iM \ o^pollMh lih. I « .Mm 
i! 1 1 ' \ I I'Miil Hid’. ]. I .\|'l.iim (1 1|\ tin -Mpl'ii ltl< 

I, .ill’. I'li . I • ihii’i tl 1 .1 u ito.iii (h''l.'i:t t , 

I \j})o'i i;-’ II. 

<li‘( o\ fioil ill. it \a}ionr of iodi 

jiiid lihie ].i\.. to [Mvs, roiract.s 


rays remained apparetitly unrefracted— the yellow, orange, 
and red showing cuntinually increasing refraction. Tho 
conclusion from this, on either theory of light, is that the 
addition of fuclisine to alcohol alters the velocity of propa- 
gation of the (so-called) less refrangible rays, but not per- 
ceptibly that of the more refrangible. 

fwtrmitrc, -The singular surfijco appearancc.s presented Fluor- 
by canaiy ” glass, by some aneeiiuens of lluor spur, and ®8cenco. 
by certain liquids, such us a somtionof sulphate of quiniim 
acidiilatrd with sul[)]turic acid, had been the source of much 
.^]M*cu]ai.ioii long before their true nature was traced by 
Stokes in IS.VJ.'’ By a series of well-contrived experi- 
men Is. om' or two of which will presently be < I escribed, ho 
]iut it beyond doubt that tlio causo of these pheiuuimim 
lies in a (iiiiiigo of ixdrangibility of tho light which hasChauge 
I I'Ceti aljsurbcd by the upper layers of the niediuiii, and W’. 
then gi\en nil' agiiin. In every ca.so tho fluorescent 
nj 'pears to lieluiig to si loss refrangible part of the spectrum ijght, 

' tli.in does the imident light which gave rise to it, thus 
atr< 'riling an iiistaiice of di.ssipation, or degradation of 
ener-y. 

I iiio yellowish gveeii surface-colour of canary glass 
(enloiircd witli o.\ide ol uranium) is well known, as tho 
I Mib.siunce is, mainly on account of this property, very 
1 commonly used for onumients. If we admit a ray of 
-iiidight (or light from the electric lamp) into a dark room, 

ii - 1 .1 li 1 I *1 il .1 . 1 1? .1 1 -• 1 A 


, through a obalt glass so dark tliut the feeble violet- 
I eolonied light it tiatisinits is scarcely visible, wc find that 
• the i;iiuir\ gla.ss .iliuws its yellow-green colour vividly when 


.sllMit lll’l |i \ 

L«‘ b’oii.x in let'll • 
which allows (-j,Iy le 
rc'l mote tii.m the I'liie, He, Ilk'. 'rall.<'l, did not at lii- 
\enliiic I'H'iiblidi iii- m .-'Ult, .iiid it .i['}i'ared only in iMi.!. 


■ pl.i' ed in the truck of tlie ray. iStrikingas this experiment Stokes’B 
^ i>, it j- not qiiile eonchisivo as to the true catise of the 
I .i|»i»' .iiMm e, Ihit if we take another piece of glass, slightly ^ 

tiiigul of a brow iiisli yellow (I'y oxide of gold), we find 
^ th.iL it \< quite tran^i»arent to the brilliant light from tho 
! e.inai y glass ; if, however, we place it in the tVack of the 
' \iolfl lay.-' I he) bill on tlie uranium glass, it prevents 
Aiiioiii: ill'.' ni.iii} ci'iiN ineiiig proot.s ol accuiaey he.diow.s ; ^,ioduclion of the [ihcnonieiiou altogether. That is, rays 
lh.it tiied.qi' r-ion hy an iiM]iiii*-\a('oiii piisiii lan bi 5 nearly ; wlnVh eMiinot p,l^s tlirongh the glass coloured with gold are 
aihroni.iti/.ed hy a wliiili lyirartion in | j cm jt-i t-d < .q».il>le of freely passing tlnough it after incidence 

Hie dill cti'Mi. lb :il o .stales that the di.s['er.sion in j ( 1 ^. r.in.irv glas.s. ^I’liut the plicnomeiiou is due to rays 
iodine \.ij'our i - I' -n a.yiln- teiiqii imIiiiv i.; higher. Ly urunium glass itself is proved by 

Miiiiliaii"' n - i.ulii i 'iiteriiiiii.ilioii.s were ni.ulo in ; tj„ I. nt that a .MTond piefo of the glass, placed in tho track 
1<'>70 lijMin .III .deoil'. lie Mijiili'iii ot lui.L.diu; (one ot tin- j ^,| ij,j, ^vliieh ha\e pa'-sedi throng, h the first, does nut 
powi.iliil aniline etiloui.-^). Ihi; .Miliitioii i:i\es ,i d.n L 1 l},,. I'jile.ss, indeed, the source of light 

ab-oiptiori b.iiiil III li..’ L’n.t n ; .iiul it w.i- lotind that IIk- | 1 „ Mry biighl, the appi-arance is eonlined to a lucre surfaeo- 
icli'.ieli\e iinlix ri-'C-^ (.i" in nornial budie.s) lor ray.s Irom , ].i(^,rot llie lit -t [lieie of eaniiry glass. The phonomenoii 
the led to til'* )ellou'. blit all liiu u t ot ila* ti. in -mill' d 1 ]. \(iy udl .diuwn l)y an aqueous infusion of horse-chestnut 
light, eoiiM-tiii'i ol th" .-01 jlh.i] “more letr.ingible ’ r.ivv, ; Some ;q*ecimens of paraffin oil exhibit it most 

i -I I*'-'.-; let I ad id (iimii the ud Kniidt .nul ot hens .shot' 1 ^ | bi illiantly. 


alteiwald-, ;jie.iHy t xlindt.il tin Mi ob.'.el \ aUoii>, 

The e.\[il.in.itl<)n ol {'in-noiiu non, whiiii hu.s bci n 
adv.in'‘L(l b} 11' liiilioll /-, ■ di-jiLinH upon an a-'.sumptioii us 
to tile naliiic of the mutual aelion beUvceii the liimiiii 
tcioUs i.tlier and the ]i:iitii;h' of tlie ab.-'orbilig medium, 
eoiniled uitli a hirtln r a viiiiiption eoniiedirig the al'^orp 
tion it-«’it with a .-pfcie.s ot trictiun among llie parts ol 
I .If h an 111 hing p.iiticle. 

In he Kl'-rk<r ‘‘ made a. very eiirious oli.M-rvatioii, 
width h'lW . tli.il tin; who]* .-.ubjeet i.s .-till (/b-M-ure. He 
cmj»lo\( d t Ad I'oliow jiji-iiih ol eijual angle, turned ojipo.sile 
\la>.^, am] fdli d with .d' '»lio]. Through .siieli a combination 
light pvO 'i. V .s vv. jja\'j se« ri) without refiaetion or diVper- 
ftiori Ulien .i lew dio[i, of llie fucli.iim: .solution were 
added to the n.idiiit.- (,| one of the prism.-;, tlie yellow, 
oialige, ami inl lay.N fin the order n.imed) liegan to 
Separate lliem -' h ‘ In. m the oilier.-,, TLi.s proeess ('ould 
be, cairied’ori unlil tin .olution was so .strong that it traii.s- 
miltcd no vi'.ible light. All tiiis time the blue and violet 


* ^'fiUjjtrs Jli fid as f Iv. , IbO. 
^ An/t,f UV.| 1874. 


“ 7 V'y. 7 . J'/Oi., exit, 

^ VoTnfiUt ItimduSf 1879t 


To find the rays which are most elTective in producing 
j tin lliiure.sceiice of any substance, we havo only to place 
j It in a pure .si»ectrum of sunlight, (or, preferably, of tho 
I I ledric light), - [uisius and lenses of quartz being used for 
lirodueiiig the spectrum, because that material is found to 
be far lu.is opaque tliaii glass is to the violet and iillra- 
vi(»liji rays. When this is done with uranium glass wc find 
."eaiiiely a tracu of ell'ect until tho substance reaches the 
blue rays, and the eflect persists through all the higher 
, eidoiir.s, and even very considerably beyond the bounds of 
the visible .spectrum. Stokes iii fact used it as a means of 
.studying the other wise ♦uivi.sible, but far extending, spectrum 
ol the. ultra-violet rays of tlio electric spark. 

Tlie irnichuni.sni of the process by wliich those extra- 
ordinary results ard produced is still somewhat obscure, 
and we cannot attempt to explain it here. 

The duration of fluorescence fe so very short that it is Piios- 
iinly by specially devised methods that wo can make certain l*l*on^- 
that it persists fur any measurable time after tho exciting 

— ^ — -■ ~f — — - — * — — - ' 

' no. Tmu., " On th* Cluuigt of il«ft«9gll>Ult]r of U^t." 
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light ia cut off from the (luoreacent body. Becquerers 
ingeuiouB pimptwrompe was invented for the purpose of 
int^uiries of this kind. It consists essentially of a sballovr 
drum, in whoso ends two oxceuiric holes, exactly opposite to 
one another, are cut. Inside it are fixed two equal metal 
disks, attached perjieiidicularly to an axis, and divided into 
the saiUB iiiiinber of sectors^ the alternate sectors of each 
being cut out. One of tliese disks is close to one end of 
the drum, the other to tlm o])po8ite end, and tin* ^cctur.saie 
so ariYiugud lliat, when the disks inc nauh; to rotate, tlie 
hole in one end is open while tlial in ihi) other is elusetl, 
and vUr verm. If the eye he placed iH ;ir one. hole, uml a ray 
of Hunliglit bo admitted by the ulh' i, i( i.N ob\ious that 
while the sun shines on an objtvl iii.^idi* the drum the 
ilperture uc.\t the eye is closed, imd vhr r> />?. If the disks 
6e made to revolve with great velocity l.y ne of a I lain 
of toothed wheels, the object will be,^ jn-i -v t(, ili,‘ vsv 
almost instantly after it has l)e(‘n to . iinliuht ; am 

these pivseiital ions succeed one annlliri so^i.ipidly a.s to 
produce a sense of contlrrned \i i m? Wy jih mus of thi% 
apparatus wo can teat with cniisideiiil.ilu aeenmey the 
duration of the [dienomeuun after the lijiil has bren cut 
off. For such a purpose wo requite hick ly in know the 
iminber of sectors in the disks atnl lln* rale at which they 
are turned. To guard against diieptiun liy tin* pt‘r‘.'>i^tencc 
of impressions on the retiira, the eye slmuhl nut be directed 
fixedly on the object, but slionld be kept travelling slowly 
round the positiorr in which it i^ seen to be. 

Uranium glass. shows, with r.i|'id turning, m.nlv a.. vkuI 
an effect as when expirsed to eontJiiiimi.s liglit, Imt iad*-. 
rapidly when the speed of the rulalion julb^oli'. A pirdd li 
kind of ruby, ex[»osefI to cnncentiatcd sunliglit in the 
pllusplioroseope, is seen to glow willi ,i iuiglil ud like a 
piece of live coal. With very i:q>id tnining, tecl»]e 
lluoresceuce can be detected in a great immy Md)>tancc^ in 
whicii the ordiirary methods will not >\u>\\ it. 't’hi-. ilue 
in groat measure to the fact tint the jihu.qdioio.scuj.e 
entirely dues away with the scattered light, which in tlie 
ordinary mode of, exaniuiug these Mib'lanee^ uvei[*owet>s 
their feeble tlnuresceiice. 

Phos- What is correctly termed i)liospln<re.M.i’nce }ia.> iiotliini/ 
phor- > to do W'ith pliosjdrorus (who‘<* Ininimealv in tlie d.irk 
esceucc. nxidatipri), lv;i it is nn. lely a sjiei ie^ ui 

fluorescence wlrich lasts fur a inmh lntig*‘r time after the 
excitation has censed than doe.-, that )ii4 d'-^eiibi d. Tiiny 
speaks of various gems which shim- with alight ol theii 
own, and Alberlus Magtnis kru'w that tin* diairiond iH'Coim s 
phosphorescent when moderalcly healed, lint the lii'.st 
discovery <if phosphorcsi’cnt .sitbr>tauce .lu !i a^ aie now .*-0 
common, belongs to the early part ol the 17th century. 
During that centtiry the Ilologrra .stone (Milphide of barium) 
and lloinberg’s phosphorus (chloride of lalcimn) were di■^- 
covered. Canton’s phosphorus (sul|ihidc of calcium) ilate.s 
from 1708. To the substances mentioned may m»\v )*e 
adiled sulphide of Hirontium. Any of tlu^-e sulphide.'s, 
which must be carefully preserved from the air in .sealed 
glass tubes, appears brilliantly luminous when carrieil Irom 
sunlight into a dark room, and for a long time aflir 
present.^ the general asjiect of a hot boily cool ing. The ra\ .s 
which c.xcite their luminosity ai-e (as with tlie gener-.dily of 
fluorescent bodies) those of liighci* ri^rangibi lilies ; but the 
colours of the phosphorescent light aiy of the most varied 
kind, oven in specimens of almost jirccisely the same 
chemical composition, but prepared ut different times. The 
causes of this strange diversity arc a.s yet (j[uite ungues.sed 
at; but the property has been taken advantage of for 
bmainouBthe iiroductiun of what are called hfinmufs jxvhU, The 
l>ainL behaviour of these substances is one of the mo.st singular 
phenomena in optics. Iloyi they manage to store up so 
large a supply of energy during a short exposure to bright 


light, and to dole it out continuously for so long a torn* and 
mainly in the form of ligdit, is exceedingly pu/./ling, 
especially as no other pliysical or chemical change ha.-: yf, 
been foiiml to ircconrpimy the process. Another cniiotji 
fact cornu clrd witir llair Ijcliavionr wha di.scovti-.d by 
liCCqUcicl He fuimd tliaf the |cs^ icfiungildc 
in some c.t .< , the p'.wi r uf mi' .-a rug the criii.^i^ion of light 
fioni bodici whui tlev liavc b( » 11 jui \ e.\iit**d 

by higher i:,', - 

Tie* •iiuiiiid ni li;-!-! v,ill lu iK.ttMl undii 

l’lloT<'<.); vein i |,ir u fl-( v .m wilh dernm- 

poatiou. li t lit 1 1 , ill t uH- 1! I -inb n ii ion, .• <<1’ livdiogui 
are] < liloiim, Imv^ ijb, miv !■ • .1 li.. .t' *1 t ii-ln ('in Mi'^Tiiv. 
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1" hil!\ 


will 


III '\ 


'bin* 4-:\ j'l.ni it a iii n| 

OpllC.-i ]>v tl".* W.iM 

lem.irk.-' A . t li'- I iibji 1 1 
.spi-ciid ailhlc, Wi* n.! '.! 

Here iiy tnr 1 he iini.i- unit ],i 
(o ) 'riie I Hit i il ' li.tl till 
tli.'-l iiibancf nt kiii-i <i i 

a . nlld "I IlHllI llH' t -till, 
this di luibuh' e i- liihi't- u d i\\ loi;- 
plo( e» d.‘. 

(f») iSii t.ii ji'i JiL'lit i 
c.u h [>ai In idai ‘ pt >1 di-1 o i .iii' 
till ’oiigli a lii'iiKigfiu nil i 'll 1. j! 
the .i.iuic Inr .ill d ‘ tu Is 11 l! ' 

'll.', ll.c vel'>i*!ty iii.jv v.iiv lit'pi 
lIlLlIlUm be riot l-nn"|'ie. th' Vt lmi’ 

Ilf liKip.ig.if inii j A.ii.q-!' 

li.oiln will bf 1111 1 with pn i tlj . 
(»■) \\ 111 II two Ol no le . I ]>,ii,ili 

oioly ulln [ till* -arm* j i*i(i -n i 1 .in 
be \i I V H.inph I'lil, III till * a- 
loiiiid til it a gcuinetin ,d (• i i.ili.! i 
ti.ai or CDiiqioviti.'ii a-n i ..i 1 !" 

ol till* o\p' I inn 111 w ill! .‘i:! 

W I Mild 1 -e I In* i.l c, 

dilt' tn w.ivi liniln.li Will 
I'ui lejhl, I i * 'lii’.lv . I 
dfitnin "I '>f' /' • > 
tin wavi till"! V ( I MH I. 

(>h 'I’lu <ii-tini' ii.i.c 
in.s'aiil, !l. e ilin t-* t: 
anct ' w hi> li K I II 
.''Uriuuiniiiej p tin 
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i ontimnnih Iohh hI .ill pt il.cii 
that iu.Miiiil, aic hiimIIv .iiid m 
wi'id ("///r H N i-' ii'-i ! ft d 1" » ..n- 
niotion, .sin li a- th.a <•( ji'jlii, .i l.n . 
waves all* i*.\.i' ll\ cii'.ial .ni'l -mi ' 
wc. have a " ' et w..nc Ik'IiI 


I ..ii\ I II.- taut as tin \V;we- 

ih ii,'ii:i.iii v. hicli, at bent. 

da! !\ 'll Killed Tin: 

Ill t ib.il. ii_\ wave 
■ Mllllbcr lit _M|ru‘.- .ivo 

ii t.i "in : ii'itln ). 'I lil’.s 

fi'li.tVMii'j oiiv aiiothn. 


which .irc rot l" be i"a id. id .h p.ut . ol 4Mn wav hunt. 

Tire lii.-'t. nil c I'etwei-ii two -iieee.-s.-ivc li'oiit-' in wlii-l' tlio 
di.stoi’tiuii.s ale -imil.n, iiica-inul in tin* diieetiun iji vviinli 
the ligilt tiavebilig, I.^ Hilled tile /hc/.'A. 

if) The ’‘d in'MMHCiieiUi.s ligilt depends iiitnelv on lylour, 

the /•trln,/ of :i wave, f on the time of ]>.i.-'.'a,. t li* in i'lie 

wave-front to till* ne\t. 'I'liids obvioiisty tin .-.me ;llil.g;l^' 

the time of a cMiiphte vibration of an> one piii’iile t the 
lucdiiinr wliatevei be. the v<‘locity ol light in tin* n.ediiiiu, 
or the. coiisfvpienl wave length. 

Those being promised, let n> take tin M"i'iig.ilion of 
homogcueous light from a luminous pi:at in a homo* 
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Wave* geneouB Lsotrupic niodium. Here we have simply f^suc- 
motion cession of coiicontrLo spherical wave^fronts, their radii 
ffcneous wave-lengths. The dis- 

isotropic turbauee in any portion of one of these fronts is propagated 
mAUom. radially. Hut we may consider it from a dilTereut point 
. of view, jis hinted m\d) above. {Simple as this particular 
case is, the reader will probably tind that it will greatly 
assist him in understanding the more complex ones which 
follow. 

Every disturbed ])ortion of the medium may be looki‘d 
upon as a centre of disturbance from wiiich a new set 
spherical waverf is constantly spreading. Take then, a'' 
common mdiiis, the space dcst i’ibed by’ a disturbance in 
any very .short interval ; and, with centres at every point 
of any one wave-front, describe a scries of spheres, 'fhe 
ultimate intersectii)ns of these spheres will lie on a .surface 
fwhich id the cimlop of them all. Ju the castj considt'icd, 
it is obviously a splicre whose radius exceeds tliat 4»f tlo' 
wave-front from which we started by the (;ornmon radius 
of the set of .sphere.s. This is shown in a central section 
in tig. l!8 below, which sutlices to prove that we arrive 
hylhis tfiudr, nf ronstrurfh/i at the result which wc know in 
thi.s simple cu.^e to be the correct one. It will be scon that 
the centres of the construct ioii-splieres lie on a certain pait 
of one wave-front, while their iilliiiiate intersections lie on 
* the cornspondiny part of the future wave-front. 'I’his 
holds fiw spheres of all radii, and for continually incrcu'' 
ing radii shows that a plant’ wave moves perpendicularly 
to its front. This is so inipiwtant a part of Huygens s 
work that we give it in his own words (Traift: de la 


font leur eifet Hone k tiaven.raTitTe sans auoun empA^hemeni,, 
vient auBsi que par une mesme ouverture plnsieurs speitaieuiiti 
vent voir tout k la fois des objets differsns, et quo acv]c:persbmieiif 
se voyent en mesftm instant les yeux I'nn de rautre.' bi anivint^/ 
ce qui a M expliqu^ de i’action dfe ia lumiere, et cbtnmbnt mjii'^ 
oih 1 (;.s no se d^truisent point; hy no R*inteiTompent las upea leak' 
autresquand ellesse oroiHetit/cos cilctaque je vions de diie .80Ai!|i 
aisez ji concevoir. Qui no ie nont* nullcmeiit k mon avis’ Seldtf jS 
To] union do Des-CartoK, qui fait coAsister la Inmioro dahs nnaC 
j>i‘e.ssioii coiitiimcllo, qui no fait m^e teUdreau mbuvuinont; . Carl^^ 
o tto pivhsioii III* poll Villi t agir tout k la foj^do^ deux coatez opppae^i^j^l 
« initn* di*s ooi|w (pii iront iiucimc inclination k w’approchor ; il 
iiiijMissibli* dt* coiiipn iidro lu'qiic je vions do dii*G do deux perBonheB^^* 
qiii so voy.-iit li‘s yrux niutuolleiiient, tti 'iJommeut deux flaml)eaAjt5| 

M‘ pui.s.M*iit eclain r run rautre.*' 

We will now, for the purposes of this elementary article;? ',;* 
assume that something similar holds' in itil cases, and will 
not trouble, oiirsi^lves with the fact that our construe- 4 
lion, if fully carried out, would indicate a retrograding ■;5f 
wave as well as a prcrgressivc one. The obvious fact that,! 

!i solitary wave can be propagated in water, or alonjg a ! 
stretched string, may assist the reader in takiD| the bold.\ 
str[> w'Tbich we lia\e proposed to him, And we will aliso ?;' 
a^^llmu that this mode of representation leads to correct , 
results even when we do not choose a wavoifront as Ae j 
lucus of the centres of disturbance,~-that in feet we wayvj 
choose for our purpose any surface through which the rays - 
pass, provided always that the radii of the spheres are sck^ 
chobcn that the length of cacli ray-.ftom some definite- ' 
wave front to the centre of the sphere, together with thsi 
radius of that sphere, always corresponds to a path described i , 
ill a given time. v. • 

Wc arc now prepared to explain the reflexion of light,’ TJndtda* 


Limit IGTO, p}). 18-20) ;- 

“ Pour vniir cUi.\ piopi irtc/ de la luiiii* n* ; n inarquoiis ]nemuat - 
llieilt «pir (.li'KjUr li.'tltif d’oi tin dull s'elciiillr t*fl ‘•Oltc, qil** 1«‘S 
extremiuz .souait lou^jours nimpuM'^ miie Ir.s mcbnii-s Imiir.', - 
tirees <lii ]H)nit luiiiiiiMix. Aiii*-i l.i p.iili*' (1,- I’diith IWI, nsaul t- 
jniiiit luMiiiifiix .\ ( fiitn-, hi rare rK, t<>iimii,' p, 

Ics lirtJitP'. AP.C, A(iK. Car bi' i. ipd li - hmIi ] mrti« uliHr-., po* 

duilfs par }iaitiruh'.s <|u» iiiprfinl l’< sjian- CAK, .»• lepandi n1 

aussi liui-'j <l»* l‘♦‘t r-pa< c, ribs ii»* (•(uicouu'nt pnint hi 

tncsiiK' in'itriiit. h < oiupoaL'i hjs( um* omh' ({ui tfi’iniiir 1* iiioinc- 
ment, tju*' pie-isf nt dan, li liiruiilereiiii' (’!!. ipu d ]< 
tang*'iit»* •■oiiiiiiiiii' 

Kt d'l'T I'niiv itlaraisMij inmiquoy la uiiiinh', ji inoin.s ipu* * 
rayoii^ ur .soiryl i lln.liis (lU miiqius, nr se n paiid qur jrn • 
ligrifs di’fiit.-s, m itc ju’rllr 
nVrlain* an. im <il ji-t jiio] 
quftii'l !'• I III III II d' |>ui‘ 
soiiii'*’ jiisqii 'a fi-r iliji 1 
ouvHt -mvuiil d • l< 
ligii'S. Car -i, |mi i ^Hiiple, 
il y avf'it nii«‘ nuvritiMi* 

He, l,<,irii-i- i|« s 

<qi!iqii«--, lill, el : rmidi' d'j W 

biiiiiHv qui suit till ]M»iiit 
A ‘'f-ra tHiiiiin** 

pur h-s ill dill* , AC, .\K, 
mumr il MHit dVsfiv du- 

iiioiistie: ]i-s partM'S d«'3 “ 

oiidi'S prill II uliHi'S qui .sVlHidnil li dr IVspure ACK, c.staril lloji 
ioild. • pi, in V pKidiiin* di* h IiniiiHi*. 

“Ml ql|i]>p|i pi till- qll»* IJOIIS Id'.sinri.'. I'oilVI'ltlin*. I»e, la rai.soiH-sl 
tHlsjrjiii , 1.1 Ml }''^ur y laip- plissH la Iniiiirre i-nlH! de.s ligm-s 
di'jiti^; p.iiH* qiii'iitt' iiiUHliiir i-Nt Iniisjimi.s iissiv. gliindr pair 
coiiTt'iiii Old iiiiiiilui- d*- piutii'iilrs df la iriatii-n* etliri’M’, qni 

hfUit d’lini- pi 111! OIiM'V.'lhlr : di ‘uilr (ju’il parnit qlle <*li:UjiU* 

fW'titf* paiii- , avaiii r iieu-isfliiHrM'iil ^iiivinit, la li;riic droilc 

qui HHjt dll jn, nil jui riiit r,l I I -•! qin* rmi pi*iit jm ndn* di-s 
niyoiis di' IniMi-ii MiMijij. sj r'rstuii-iit dr.s ligm-Hlrniti-.s. 

“Ilpaioit .'111 II -.t«, )..n II i|iii a i-^ti'* ll■Ill^l,TqlJe tniii-lrint l,i roil»lis*:i* 

midt*.-- p.iltl'id’ , ijil’ll li’r 1 p.is IIM.-i--,:-.iili qiii- iiMitus ll'-» 

juitrtifidrs d«' 1 Ktfif ,i. nt , di • ntn* ( lli-v rjnoTnin* r,yalit»' soil 
])lu,s propi'o a 1.1 i-" iimimmi dii nioiiVHiifnt Car il vray (pit* 
'iiicgiililR f(*ra qii uiji pntii <mi fiMiiss.iiil inn; auln* pluH gninilc, 
fasst ♦;t!’ort pour p-v-iiIh uiio p.nli" di* smi inouveiriPtit, mais il 
ne ftengeadrojtt do 1 1 i i (jiii- qni Iqin s oiides p-irticuliercs cu Hiinu*- 
verH Ift point lumineux, incapables de faire de la lumiere ; & non 
pa.s d'oude composed de plu.deure, comme e&toit C£. 

"Une autre, et des piuH merveillauses propriatez de la lumiere 
Mt que, quand il cii vieut dc divers coatez, ou uieame d'opposez, elles 


and wt^ need do so for a plane reflecting surface alonci 
licraiisc the length of a wave, as we shall soon see, is 
almo.st \anishing qimnlity in comparison with the radjus of 
Hii\aliirc of any ariilicial mirror, be it even the smal^t ^ .. 
vi.^iblo drop of mercury. ’ y) 

l,( ta jiianc wavefront be approaching a plane mk;!or, 
and at any iii.stant let lig. 29 represent a section l)y a - 
[•lane [»er['ciidicnlar to each, cutting the wave-front in AB.' 
a)id the mirror in A('. From what nas' been already said,'''/] 
the motion of ex cry [mrt of AB is perpendicular to tbafrf 
lino, and in tlu? plane of thedignire. .During the time that ; 
tlic di^'tinliancc at H 
talvis to reach (\ the ^ ^ 

di^nrbance which had 
reached .\ will liave / " 

(in [Kill, fi>r tlieic i-* . . ' \ 

UMially a rcli.iclcd \ 

part also) spread back ) 

into the medium In 
le torm of a .sjihftri 
I w’ave w hose radius, 

A I ), i.s cijiial to 

n.'> section is of course ■ 

a circle. That from any other point^^. J^m, have reached * 

and then (ih [>art) diverged into a- Spherical wave' whose 
centre is (J and radius QT( = QT)— BO-r PQ* Obviously 
all the circles which can bo thusdra^^timatoly intersect 
in the straight line CD. This is a^t^^on of the reflected 
wave-front. A j)h*ne wave, therefo^i^^^^uiufi ft piano wave 
after reflexion, eacli part of it. obvipj^^. jnoves in the plane 
of incidence, and the <Mmilaritjr^]^ 4 ^i;j^ 9 '."to^ ABC, 'and • 

<T)A proves the eqaality incidence , M * 

jellcxion, for the ray is overymw^fependi^Iar tdj.iijjs 
wavcTront. It is to be;partl^j8Ai|p^trfthat 
dependent of the velocity jcft that all cays aria, 

reflected alike. In tbi^jiui 'ifPSf^rftOeding and t!^‘ im-. 
mediately following diagram has been tak^’ 

(with but sUght dbange)!,i^V&"H^ 

This being true of anj wavWrpnti lai ^ , , 

iu area, 
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. ^ Thiu^ if a let of rayi be drawn perpendiculu 

' W^nj wave-front, they will after inflexion be perpendiculat 
f to a new wave-front ; and the lengths of all the rays, from 
',^ve-froht to wave-front, m]\ be equal * 
r This is merely another way oC stating that if a set of rays 
;.can be cut at right angles by a surface (of finite ciirvaturo) 
'they will always be capable of being cut at right angles by 
' such a surfaces, even after' any number of reiloxions at 
f surbees of finite curvature, provided they move! in a 
^'homogeneous isotropic medium. 

1 ^^:.; This proposition will be seen t© be capable of extension 
refraction, provided always that both media are honi * 
^geneous and isotropic. For a plane wav(\ falling on ;i * 
S^^V *^ifbcting surface, our construction (tig. 30; i.s as follows 

Let AB be, as before, a t)lan0 wavefront in tlic fir-t 

' medium, and AC 

' the plane surface of 
• the second medium. 

‘As. before^ let BC 
i be perpenmcular to 
AR Also let CIV 
be drawn parallel 
to BA., With centre 
' A and radius AD 
equal to the space 
‘;dwcribed in tli<, / 

; MCond medium while BC is deseribed in the first, let a 
‘Sphere be described. The disturbance at A will liave 
^diverged in this sphere, while that at il lias just reached 
'^C. The diaturbauce at any other poitit, as ]\ will Lave 
.passed to Q, and then have diverged into a spliore of 
/radius QT such that 

^ Obviously all spheres so drawn nltinnitely inlersoct along 
CD, which is therefore the front of the refracted wave. 
The angles of incidence and refraction, being the in- 
‘cUnationjof the incident-and refracted rays to the normal, 
.are the inclinations BAG and DCA of the. incident and 
'^liefracted wave-fronts to the refracting surfiu’c. Tbi ir sine.* 
?are evidently in the ratio of 'BC to Al), i.e., they jire 
directly as the velocities of propagation in the two media. 

Hence the law of refraction also follows from this 
‘hypothesis. .But there wUI now' bo .separation of the 
various homogoncoil.s ray.s, because tlu^ ratio of tlieir 
.(.velocities in the two media is not generally eun^iuiit. 

Besides, it is clear from tlm iiiv< digation above that, in 
the refracting medium, the rays are .still pei jieiidieular to 
,^j^he/Vfave-front. Thus the propusition lately given may 
f japw'^he extended iti^the following form 

series of rays travelling in liomogeneous i.solropic 
be at any ph^ normal to a waM -front, they will 
|:':|^](M9^ss the same pitoperty after any miiidicr of rcJlcxions 
rruhd refractions. ^ And it is clear from the investigations 
^already given that the employed hy light in ])as.sing 
""from one of these wave-fronts to unothei is the same for 
, : overy ray of the seri^ 

We now see how^ciucial a test of tlieory is furnished by 
the simple refractujn of light. On the eoi pnseular tlieory 
the velocity of ligl^ in water is to its \elo( itv in air as 
^ : 3 nearly; on, the undulatorytheorythe.se velocities are 


as 5: 4,'. since, ai^we have seen, the refractive index of 
^ ’:Water is about ‘But Foucault’.s^ experimental inetliod 
J sho\y6d at once thatjti^e velocity is 1oh.s in water than in 
fihally«;|^j|l)pb^ of the eorjmseular theory, 
il'^hough It^.bad be^n^ conclusively disproved long liofore, by 
;>> certoin biterferehoe experiiaents whose nature will presently 
5vbe ^^cribed, the argummt fropi these was somewhat 
V'il&direot ahd^ not well suited to convince the largo non- 
olaiss; among optical students and experi- 


The true, ^author of the undulatoiy theory is 



undoubtedly Huygens. Grimaldi, Hooke, and others had 
expressed more or less ob.scure notions on the subject, but 
Huygens in 1678 first gave it in a definite form, based to 
a great extent upon mefisuremonts of hi.s own. It was 
read to tin* French Awiclemy, but not published till 1090, 
when it ajjpeared with the title Trait c dv hi Lamiere. 
liuygcu.s gives the exjjlnn.ition of the double reli action 
of Iceland .‘•j)ar, which liml ln-cn desenbed by Barlliolinus 
in 1G70. UiifortnnaLLl\ tin* reniarkai>Ie .step taken by 
Nowlon ill 1 ‘Xplaining tli*- I.iw nf ivfrartion on the corpus- 
cular theory - the earlie^i •.olutii.n of a problem connected 
with molecular fojc«*s liad Im- M.n.e lime been before Lbo 
seientilic wniKl. Tie* anlLMiit \ ni Newton wsi.'' ]>jnamount, 
in .such niatt«'r.s, and tin- wdik nl‘ Hn^iJicns [aodneed no 
eficicl at the lime. l.\(‘ii tin- gt iiiii.s nl Nuiing, who at the 
commencement of tin- pioeiit ci nfnry it Calhii alleiition to 
this all lint torgntteri tin niy, and enrielied il by the ailditiori ' 
of the [uineiple nt intci inrin i*, :n> w i ll by many 
import. int application.-, tided to .Mniie it-- n cognition. . 

It W'U'. not till am’ .‘iib.'e.juent jeai that, in tin* Qpposi* 

hamls of Fie-suel, llie nmiii!atoi\ tlj'ui\ tinallv ti inmphed, tion to 
and, even tln-ii, tlo* h.itrlf wa> w«m aLiiiii.^d deti nniiied 
rc.sistance on the part ni tin* nplioldt is of the eorpiiM'iiIar 
tlieory, Witne-'.s what l.npl.ice’ -aid. in 1S|7, in tlie 
follow ing t‘\ce4>l fnijii a h tlei In \ nung 

“.I’ai iteu l.'il'lfi '■!' 1 Iiotui i.i lii mV. liie, 

ct d.'ins hi(|in Hr Con , rli. 1 1 II* ' .1 - \iK!ii >■ ai\ ,int 1 . a ' tri.i*' <li‘4 
omlul.itmiH » 1 '‘ l.i himit i- , 1 * - mui.' «i in. nl* ii. . c! -i t. fi .i tmn ‘..'mt 
(Il iijtjDit .•‘.ii-taiil, 1.11-1)1!.!'. I'.--, .rim mill. I (l.'iiis im •nitii*. 
t;u*‘l«ja*‘ iii;.^t'nirii\ i|i!r ho.I . . nn n*. ui. jr i-r Ic i. ranlrr 

<|ilc «t»mmi‘ uii ajiriyu, *t mni ..lumr’i’i. ni.iii iVnTtnt- 

iii|iie. .Ic p mi-lt* ir.iin- ijc." Ic t'loM. m.* dc 1 1 itmn dcs 

oiidcs,l()rHpiVllcsti‘:iu*i -cMt .Ini. n miln w k, i/:i i.im.H'i I’t** r. mjIu, 
ct (juil sm’i'a'.M* )icut-rti.' ]..s iVi.rs ,l( ran.ilN-c, Dcs- 

I jiitcscxplnpioir ci‘ r.'ij.jini t ( uiist.ial, .m !im\. n < 1 . .I. n \ 
rum*. «[m- i.i \ it» i.i V ..ir himim .i\ i.^o il! 1 . in* ni .i 1 1 - iiil.icfj 

dll iiiilnu hlni.gciil m* * li.iii_.- it i n :i i.'»'!:i , raatn*, 

(pii sa Ml I s-, » 111 n ir ilaii-' ( <• miln a i l..!t I . , -.ni- ti.ij'r- Irs 

imadi u.‘« s , iimim i.mmc il m i.i! ' u l..iit .iin iiin ' <1 

aiiv loi^j dc la m .tjn.{Uc, ‘..ai t at'i.n i t * \i\.Mi"'*it mm- 
h.itlue (M rcj(fliV]i.n li h jdiis emnd ).i-- .’c-, plix^'. n ii> jiiMja'i 
(.c <jUe >»»*wt.»ii ait l.dt vnii .•-itioii'. !• -aJl.'i. ii! de 

riutiou dll luilicu ofnuccut mu !a lain'*!.* ; >!. i> i-a a mi line ex- 
]di(ati<»ii math. inainj’i.* dll ].li/ii*.m. m- d a- It r\s!.mrd.‘ ri'-mis- 
smn de la hiiim rc • .m -t. nic .jin d.'inic . n ic- i'. vp!,* .itmii ia jdiis 

sinH'Ki dll |.lirii.,)ni m* d. I’.Om i .jii- u’* '.plnjiic pi.im Ic 

systc-me d< s ondcsltiinim M-ii A n-i 1- > - nl** ii. M’artc.s, 

c. anuic plusicurs ajn-upis < 1 - K. pi' i -ni i-* dn ricinlc, mit 

iVc vi'rilii'. '. ]Mi l’aii,.l\s' : m-iis 1 .- m-iil*- d. !.i * 1 . c. ’a\ . i d’lme 
v« rite appaitn 111 twul ca’ni .'idii! .jiii 1 1 .|m -n i!.* , 1 * 

(jiir d(' imu\ . iii\ phriif.iij.’ !u- 'I.- 1 1 In 111 !.•!•* - 'ntji. >j'i’ .• nr* si nt tics 
dilticih 1 .’i ( ^.h pn I : mais mj 1 . s * | n'lianl i\' 'in _ lai'-l ‘'.in, pour 

d. c.'uUWir 1 .-- l.'ls .lout il- di pcildMl! . I'll j. '.'M.'m p ii!-tu*uii 
join a rcciHiH nti.' ilan- 1 . s iiclrriHi s Inn. in, ')-• d. - i.r, pvn l.'s noii- 
\(dlcs .pii d.iioiMuiit I’ll" . 'ipli. aii.-'ii ii.iH iiiei>|inti' < c^ ]di(*no- 
liii'iics. Itimmiilcr (Il v, plniimi.MMs aiix .1 *!. s l..is .lux iVurs, 
cst, eoilliiK* VoU‘1 Ic .-aM’/. h \ i in* laU' la di s c-n. I s iiatillcllcs.*’ 

?oggemlorlt reinarivs that thern is im olln v in.stance, in 
the w'hole histor\ of modern pliy.-ie.-. in wliieli the truth 
wa.s so long kept down by aulliojiiy bogLiemlorir further 
reiiiark.s that of tin* six iliiif |.hi i!nniei.n «»f light known 
in Iluygeiis’.s time lie fulls (‘xjdaiiu'd lliree- ndlexion, 
refraction, and tln^ doubh* ivti.n I imi ot lei l.nid spar— at 
least so f.ir as ctaieerns tin- dn-. (/’ >> ot llio reilei,ted or 
refraeled rays, riieiiomeiia sm h ms dillrnctinii, and the 
culoursof thin plates, rnjiiiii’d the piiiicijdeot intcifeieiice 
for their explaimtio?: which was tii>t given li> \ oung ; 
and dispersion (not vet ((Uite .satisfactorily dispiKed ot) 
was first accounted for in eomparatively recent times by 
Gaueby. liuygi*ns biinselt w.m the diseovi'ver (*1 ]»olari/a 
tion, but he eoiild not aeeouiit fur it K\en \ ciim^: aKo, 
because like llu\gen.-. lie sni>pose,d the nmluhitions to be 
in the direction of tin* ra\, failed to aeeount bi il ; and 
it w’as not explained till Fiesnel reintroitmcd with the 

* Younp's Wffkst t*d. lis iVacMck. vol, : p. 371 I* i- matter for 
ouriouH reiUiirk ihallitipliice refers to artesouly, and not to Huyi^nns. 
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most brilliant success a of Hooke's (of date 1G72), 
tliiit the vibrations of light in an isotropic medium are 
^Hrpeudkvliir t(» tho direction of the my. 

ClasfVR Taking tin' niidulatory theory as the only one left 
of waves, possible by the exporimonls o{ Foucault, we will now con- 
^ sidcr the expliiniition it oilers of various phenomena. It 
will be renieiiiberod that vr Innras iii t mule no msumpfltm- 
whofnrr os f'> f/it' jornsc vofmr of o mtir ; and it will bo 
fuuiid tliiit :i large class of imporlaiit phenomena can bo 
explained by it without our luakiiu: any such assumption, 
bill that other classes of plieiaanena compel us to a(lo[»t 
I'erlaiii limitations of the \erv general hypothesis with 
which wo startiMl. As lung as we (h'al with tlio lirst class 
of phenomena, we may lake for granted tlio.se properties 
which an* c(»mmou tt) all ordinary forms of wave-motion, 
such as those in water or air. In ordinary water-waxes 
the niolioiiof a particle is partly to and fro in the directij'n 
in which a wave is traxelling, partly up and down and 
therefore [jeipeiidieiihii* to that direttioii. This is obvious 
toexery one who watehe-; a tioating enrk. Tn snund-waves, 
w hether in air or in water, the (li>j>laeement of each part i<‘le 
of tin* meiliiini wholly in tin* diivelion in which the waxe 
is travelling. I )ireetly eonneeled with t hi:-, there is another 
di.stinetioii bi txveen tIieM‘ (•la^'.'S of wax’c.s. In la'ilinaix 
water-waxes the water elements change only their /•>, to as 
the waxv passes ; in .'oiind wax'e> there is change of volttmr 
alst>. A third <listiiu'tion, al>o directly ei»nin*et(Hl with the 
lirst, Is ih.it -oiiinl wavi>in water liaxel at a much greater 
rate than the swift<'.t, /.e, the longest, of surbin' waves 
Ihit^ ill eitlur e;:-.e, when tx\n similar and e([ual .series of 
i.'nMiee. vNMve.s ariixe :d a coiiinioii point they ////< //eyv, as it is 
called, with one ant»tli''r, .-o tli:it tie* aetmd disturbance of 
tin* niediiiiii ;i! :m\ iii.->t.int t'n* resultant of the di,. hub 
auces which it wenld li.ixe satlVred at (ImI instant Irom 
the two seiie,. .sepiiiMi, ]\. Thus if ere>ts, and therefore 
trt/Mglis, airixe '.iiniillaneoii'-ly iroiii the two .s(‘rics, the | 
re ult is a den]»l.‘d nnKnint of distnib.inc(\ If, on the 
contrary, a ere-.t "f tin* (list s rics arrive .along witli a 
tioindi <»f tin* sia’nnd, tin* next treiigh of tin* lir.st .seilcs 
will .11 live :ilong with the next crest of llie sec»»ml, and >o 
oil. ()iii‘ s.-ii. . i-, ilien ..lid to be half a xxax’e lengtli 
bidiind the (ttle-r. In this e-i the periiuii of tin* medium 
(‘oii-id'Ti-il will i“!ii.iiii iindi -I nrb -d. Tlin-, at the j»nrl of 
Ti'lis fii lutein ill 'r-'iig king, i li" «mi,i!i tide waxe an ixa s by tx\i» 
js 111 ell oiie-l- , nm- p.nl i. lie< iir;irly .^iv hours, or Inilf 
:i w iw J ngtii, itt hind tie- "Ih'i i\s a n-.siilt, there i- 
MMi'i-t-ly :iii\ n"||,eibl* lid-- it llitsh.i ]t-e||, tho'igli at 
jdae. . i",t V'-ry far tmiii il tie* ii-.- and bill are coieidei 
.i!*l • 'I'lii- A {'1.1110X11 tn V.wti.n, and i. imtii-'d by him 
in th** iii. :t\. Sim- al-<» /'Inf. Trotn.., xol. xix. 

]i ‘u?, f->r tie- nb i-rxed facta ami Halley '.s coiniiK-nl.s. 
Thu-, .ibo (• -e Ai oi -,111'-:) two .*oiinds of the same wavc- 
leii'gth :iml (•! npial ii.teivaty prodm-e silpiice if tliey reach 
tie- evt ‘inal ‘-ii with an interval "f h:ilf ,a xxave length, or 
a.’iv " Id nuilliple of half a waxe lengtli. 

V'-'iFi'/’s ll i ml ri-i!i:irkaid'* that Vonng*-. P.akerian Leetiin* 
'ti'j- M"'*!), ill \'.li:e}i the piimiple ot inti-ib renn* is for the 
I’r-t fmm ih -.''d)e.| -iml apjilied, -boiild (-uiisi-.t, in great 
put o} .•xh'ii" b.,iii the l-'or there are many 

pa ag*' 111 V l.-ii . xxi.rk's w liicli iiiiLdit havi* been written 
by an nph dih-i n) tla -wax e t In ery. I iiaceoiintably, iioxv 
ever, \e\xt<.*i in tie- i-ontt-xt alino t always brings in a 
rdiTeiiee \n ll,.- ‘ j.),.,, ,,1 light” as ‘omelliing dillcrcnt 
fit-m the vibi iti'in; (,t the f-tln-r, set r’ap:ible<»f lieing acted 
on by thi-m .^o a - ti. }.,• put info “ lit . of easy reflexion or 
of easy Iran riii- i-.n ' The-e allinion.s are tho most 
ribscim* ot .all Xewt'jii'.' .si-ientific writings; and it is 
very ditlicult to barn a jii-eeiM* coneejition of what he 
rii»-'iMt to expre-s in (hem. 

The following I'a-^sage, e.xtracted from Voung’a temperate 


reply (Worh^ vol. i. p. 202) tb the violent but ignorant 
assault on him by Lord Brougham in tho Edmhirgh 
liemw, is chosen as showing his own estimate of his own 
work and of iisVelation to wha^wais already known: — 

“It xxus in Aliiy 1801 that I (liscovertu], by n-llccting on tho 
beautiful ox|K*riuu-iit.s of Newton, ii law whieli niijicars to nu* to 
:ie(-ount for a grunt er variety c)f interesting plieimmena than any 
otni-i o|)tieiil priueiplu tbat lms yt;t been nunlo known. 1 shail 
undeavoiir to explain thi.s law b} a coinparison. - 

“ Su]»po.sc a niiiiiber of eipial xvaves of water to move upon the 
siiifaee of a stagnant lake, with a certain constant velocity, and to 
enter :i narrow eliiimnd Jeailiiig out of the. lake. Suppose then 
another similar (-ause to have excited another (.'(pial series of waves, 
wliieh jiirive at. tin- same cliannel, xvith the same, vrloeily, and at 
Die .saim* time witli the lir.'.f. Neither serie.sof waves will destroy 
tin- other, but tlu-ir elleets will be combined: if they enter tbo 
I li.iiinel in .siicli a iiianmu' that the elevations of one series eoim-ide 
willi those oi the other, they must together prodin-e a series of 
j'ji-ati-r joint elin.itimis ; but if tie- elevations of one .series are ao 
.siln.ili-d a., to iiii spoinl to llie ilepre.ssions <if the other, they must 
(■\ i< tlv fill lip lliosc ilrpie.Mions, ami the surface of the water mu.st 
r« III liii siiiooili ; at li.i-t, 1 can diseover no alternative, t-ither from 
tlici'M III* Imm cvjii I iiiiciiL 

“ Now I iieiiiit.im lli.irMindar ctleets take ]»l.nee whenever Ixvojior- 
tii.iis of lieht iii-tliiN iiiix. il ; ami tlii-i 1 eall tin- general law of the 

light. I li.ixe diown that this law agrees, nio.sl 

i '. iinbh, with the iiic.isiiivM i,M oiilcd in Ni-wlon’s i >pb<% relalive 
1 . 1 ihc iiiloiiM n| h.iii-p.iri lit MibhUinces, oliserved umh-i* eiieum- 
..I im I ^ w 111* h li.i'i iii'Mi hclnic heen siibjeetcd to ealeul.il ion, and 
'Mill 1 go- it di\ci‘,iiv ol othci I'.xpciimciils m-X'er hefoi^* explained. 

I’ll I .i>-i lb i‘, a uo'-t ]>owcrl‘ul argument in favour of Ihe Ihemy 
\hi. 1 1 h id hrl.iit ic\J\cd: there X\V»S nothing I h.'it eould have Jed 
t Ml .niv .lilt *1 with whom I am necpmiiib-d, e.xeept some 
'if* cl hiiilM i iho'C incxliiiustdile but. negh-eted mine.s of 
1 III in\i lit mil; tin- woiks of Ihe great .lb* JJobcvt Hooke, wliii-li 
iiid m OM lined to me at Ibetime that I di.seoxei'ed till* laxv ; 
j .!iid 1 \ecpi Ihc NewtoFiKiii e\pl:iiiali«.Mi of tile coinbin.-itiuiis of tides 

III tin- poll ot ll.it-'li.l. ‘ 

Voungs lir.st application of tho principle of intcrforenco intcr- 
\\;i nmdt* ti^ Ihe colours of nfrlafrd tho next toferenco 

tin- cidoiirs of f/iiit }tft(fn\ These, howi-ver, arc not 
c.i'ily iutelligilih* the application to an (experiment 
dexi.ved bs Kresm-l several yeays later. We therefore 
rommeuee with hVesucrs expiTinmnt, which gives tin* mo.st 
i-iiiiple nmiigeuieut }et coiitrixT(l, but it luu.st be undor- 
.-tooil tlmt the exphiiialiim is nmlly tlue f’o Young. IH-H 
(tig. :M ) is an i.sosceles prism of glass, with tho angle at C 
xerylitth - less than two right angle, s. A luminous point is n 

B 

Q« - - : 

■ "1 

D 

KIL^ ;ii. 

plu.d at O, in the piano through tho (d>tuso edge of the 
jiiMii and jM'rpeudienhir to its base. If hoiuogcuubnis light 
be list'll, the light which pa.s.se.8 through tho prism will 
cou^i.•:l of two jiurts, diverging as if from points 0^ and 
(). ymmelrically situated on opposite aides of the lino 
(’(>. Suppose ji she(*t of paper to bo plac(*d at A with 
il -. plane |ier[iendirular to the line OCA, and let uh consider 
what iliiiiiiiiinliou will produced at different purtH of 
tloA paper. As (), and 0.,are images 6f 0, cre-sts of waves FringeH 
milt be supjio.sed to .start from them Himultaneously. in kon‘^»- 
Heine tlicy will urrivo simultaneously at A, which 
eipiidi.stant from them, and there they will reinforce one 
another. Thus tlimo will be a bright band on tho paper 
)i:iial]i‘l to tho edges of the prism. If P, be chosen so 
that the difference between Pj 02 and.lPjOi is half a wave- 
length {I.P., half tho distance between two succe.s.sive 
cn-stH), the. two streams of light will constantly meet in 
such relative conditions as to (Wtroy one another. Hence 
there will be a lino of darkness on tho paper, through P^, 
parallel to tho edges of the prism. At Pg, where O 2 P 2 
eiceeds O^P^ by a whole wavo-length, we havo another 
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bright band; and at whore 0.,Rj oxceoda 0,P.. by a 
waveJen][»th and a half, another dark band ; and so on. 
Hence, as everything is symmetrical about the bright band 
through A, the screen will l)e illuminated by a aeries of 
bright and dark bands, gradually shading into one another. 
If the paper screen be moved parallel to itself to or from the 
prism, the lociisof all the succ(‘s.‘5iv(i i>()sitions()f anyone band 
will (by the nature of the^mrve) obviously lie an hyperbola 
whose foci are O, and Thus the interval between any 
two bands will increase in a more rapid rat io tlian does the 
distance of the screen from the s()ureo of light. Hut the 
intensity of the bright bands diiuiiiishes rapidly as the 
screen moves farther ntf; so that, in order to measnre their ; 
distance from A, it is better to substitute llie eye (furnished 
with a convex lens) for the screen. If we, thus ineasuro 
the distance Al\ between A and the iican st 1 n ight baud, 
measure also AO, and calculate (from tin- kiuovii material 
and form of the prism, and the dist.Mj(v ('()) the dislam-e 
0,0.,, it is obvious that we can d fiMin thcin the 
Measnre lengths of 0,P., and Tludr di'^" i.'* the h itt/fh 

of wave- yffifff, of the homogeiieniis Jiglif exptrimented with, 
lengtlifi. fjjough this is not the metlnul actually f iii|.ln\rd for the 
purpose (as it admits <)f little [irc'ci^iou), It lias been thus 
fully explained here becausi’ it sh«»ws in a vn y sirnph* way 
the possibility of measuring a waM- li n-'lh. 

The ditrerenco hetweenO^P, and 0.1’, heeinne.s greater as 
AP, is greater. Thus it Js clear that tin* bands are mn,,’ 
vmti'ly srfKt/vftif the lonijn' Ihc /fuirr h ioifli nj fh*' Inmmi, nc-n'i 
Effect oT fitfftf nnphiynt. Hence wdien w- u.-i' vtiih* and tlins 
white systems of bands of cvei \ visibli- \\a\(' leni:lli .supci - 

posed, the band A will bo red ut its e lyes, the next briglit 
bands will bo blue at their inin'r CMhe and red :it flieir 
outer edges. Hut, after a hnv bands me [ne^^ed, the bri<.;Iit 
bands due to one kind of light will -jndnall} till u]> tie' 
dark bands due to another ; so flml, while we may eonni 
hundreds of suece.ssivo briglit and daik bais when linnm 
gencous light is used, with white ll^hl the b.n.s beetmie 
grjnlually les.s and less detined as tin*} me farther fmm A, 
and finally merge into an almost iinil<>nii white dlninina 
tion of tho screen. ' 

In this example, ami in all others of a -iindar eharaeti r 
whiclMvill be introduced into this elcnientaiy arch ie. Hie 
solution is only ap^rnrinfftr' Tlie ntmo ( re.-min e- of 
niatliematics are in most (•..’••s re<(uiu>d bn- tlie purpo e of 
complete solution. 

A<1(U- Wo are now in a position to prov' that liuht nnnms 
iional f^i^^ver in glass than in air, l‘y the ]iroeess whieh was 
that *>»wly httliriiUd wliile we wi'iv discussini/ tin* veln.‘it\ nf 
light For, if w^e could slightly h’leit hen the plth^ of the 

moves rays which come from (.),, leaving from () . on.dfered, 
slower Hystem of bands wouM obviouds be shitted in the, 

thm! in ^ happens if a 

air. . , very thin film of glass bo interp«»sed in tlie path of the 
rays which appear to come from (^,. The best mode* of 
making the experiment is to imt a piece of \erv uniform 
plate glass, cut into two parts, between the prism and the 
Hcreeii, so that rays from i\ pass through om' part and 
those from 0^ through the other. So long as these ]>ii>ecs 
are parallel, no shifting takes jdiice, Ihit it o//ebe slightly 
turned, so as to give <11)0 rays a longer path llirongli it, the 
system of bands is at once displaced to the side at which 
it is situated. > 

Also, wo can noV seo how it is possible to discover 
/vhethor light has its velocity atleeted by that of the 
medium in which it is travelling. We know that smiiitl 
travels faster with the wind, and slower (U/almf it, than it 
does in still air. We may, therefore, suppose a tlispo.si- 
tion of the interference apparatius such that the two rays 
which interfere have each pa‘»spd through a long tube full 
of water. A rapid current may bo established, in either 


direction, in one or other of the tube.% or in op]»f».^ito 
Mirectioib* in the tw’o, and the shifting of the intciicrcnro 
band.s will at once indicab* the nature <»f the ‘ lb rt Wi* 
cannot ilrscrii>e tin* details of the process, Tiic ri'adt, 
howevt-r, is analogous in that of wind on siuiml, but »•! 
course \«rv jjiucli smalba* : and il .spein.s that tin- intual 
change nl ilip vrlnrity ni ii db i> b ''.s* than the velocity <it 
flic current. Si-e ivnii i: 

Let u■^ iic\t con-dd»T tic- eH'-ct oi’ :i ///v/Zb/y, a scries ol inter, 
fine, [mrallcl wins pliccd ;il rii.ill fijiial inb-rv.'ds, or a iVn-na* 
jdcce oj gla..> or oj .sjn-culiiin icitil mi winch a series of 
Ci|iiidi't'Uit p.iralh 1 bih-s !•< - n iii!<d b\ a diauimid 
I ]M)int. \\i* lake only tli-- i i i- m wtil.li pi. me w:i\«‘. of 
honioL’ciirmn licht an- icculi nt m .i .lin i f Inn p' l pcndicular 
to the plniM* i.f the L'l.ilii';', .md w'-an tii:- juid open- 
ings ol tli<* grating aic .iil m ]-|. i.liii 

Consider the efV«M t on .m i‘\ m.i- < 1'. ■; ;:i .i I'nn.-idcrablc 
distance, in tin* din-i-tjoii Hhi (Tl' '--i ll Hii-m wm* no 
gratimj, ]>i-actic.dly no Ii:::lil wmdd |, h (i,.- ^ from the 
aperture AD nnlc'-; ,\r.Kw k-mi* n- ,;i-. .i i, ht .meli*. 


Ad B h 



Thisi.s, of courM‘, tlic - niteiiii-iit i.l llii\'-- .dr id\ t|Uotfd. 
Ihil Nonii'j,'- prineijdo cii.iblo^ li . In i, thix the 

c:isc. Let ns di\ ide .\ D into ;i . i-j j. ^ (.f njii.d i-.ii’ i-y liin'.s 
pcipondiridn In I'.T,, n.il di boin • i . oi-th-i !•» Ii. df 

:i w.ivi- h njlh of tin- li'niio::* iiecn. i’ !>■ > nj 1 The 

p<'rti(*n-’CMimn 1 to the e\o Irniii an. iW" ..djui'iif paits 
All, lib wdl bo jn.o-l I( .dl\ oj tl"- .i!!u iiibi.-il\. md will 
t‘,\.ietly n» ut r,di/v “lie ll* I * ll*-* I t-n'ln-iy r«*r if 
we lake jM(inlN (f 'nid >> -imilaily it" wjHi j* ■ mi lo \ 
and r> rc'pei I ivt 1\\ t lo- di t.in*** **} / .m-l A fn »ii th < \e 
<lill«‘r b\ lialf :i w.i\e hne-M*, an*! m;. li'-'*- ' i'‘Mli,dM* 

llio'.e fi“m Tin. i tine -Ahiriv-i > 1 <■ ' )i.« n ).<<\\oin 
.\ ami 1- lleiin-. iii'd* r ill*' ioi,.li!l..! i I'loid, .i** b-jhl 
reaelir-, the o\e. 

Now .-uppo-« tie- .db'init,' jt.i: \i’. < i *. .\* , lo be 

I oj*aijin‘. Siiui! n n m-aiif! ; ii! Hi ■ 'In riiinning 

! r.i\s cons|iire !•» '^t^oll■_•|lio:l ■ ■ n '';m ll-*- uln'ii 

' h“m*>L-vn'-oUs li-jht tii.m , .ii-f .in p nf : i -p. lolieu 

I l.irly on a 'inlliia in w hi. Ii th*' i., . '.ii'. a i'm- '.o i i-.|n-al 
’ to th.l1 “f the iii1*-mt ieo-^. p i!) t •• - < n I-." l'H\ in ;i 

j diieclim in* line. I .it in .ni do ft * \ !'. I ! '*« H'o pi mo <•! th»* 

I graliiii:’, tho m-jl-* n bciiij, • c !■ •’ 

\l ' M V. • , . '■ ' ' 

Siinil.ir lo.^ muiIi)’.'; ‘- h'wv i tint H' r i iiif*'icc*i wlu*n- 

evor y i- --m ii th.it 

\< . *» 

is anintoc.i.d iiriltipk' *'t i\elon'Hi Tim .i|.(..Mram e 

pre-iolPi'd wloii a l"Pi; nniiiw lit e, t*!- Inun’iiou . *tb|o*‘t. 
ami th.‘ bn- .'I tho -iniii: aio pl.'o*d [‘'IImII' I If is 
tln'rofop’ (w'lii In'mi'-.'i'p' '-’.! . b-jliD .i (ciniil ihml - uilh 
others e.jinMc'taiit fioin P on ej* ]i vide their .ini;ulav 
distance'' fr*‘in it bring tho \alin‘s ot tiie amjle inn.'^piml 
ing to the •'iiics 

\ ‘JN :;v , 

, , t\i'. 

If ff / 

Here \ i''’ the wave-length, ami */ is tho ^-mi (if tl»e 
bivadtlm “t a bar and an jntcr'tieo. I’ • leimd in 
practice, and it is ul.'-o dcom’.ble Ir'-v- tii- ••'Uiplcto 
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theory, that the ratio of the breadths of the bar and 
interstice has but little ciSfect on the result, unless it bo 
either very large or very small. Hence if X be expressed 
as a fraction of an inch, and u be the number of lines per 
inch in the grating, the angular devifitions of the bright 
bands have tlie sines * 

II\, ‘2//A, 8/j\, &I\ 

The mean wavelength of visible rays in air is alnuit 
so/xH.'b of an inch. Thus a grating with 5000 equi- 
distant lines per ineli W'ill give with sueli liglit an angular 
deviation «)f about (I for tlie first bright diilVaction line. 

If wo notice that ihe sine of the deviation is proportional 
to the waNe-lengtl!, it ’.^ill be obvi(Uis that wlien white 
light i.s used the result w'ill be a series of spectra on each 
side of the central white ima'^e, their more refrangible ends 
being tiirned towards that image. Wlien the grating is a 
Very regular one, ami the appearances are examined by 
mean> of a telescoin- adjn.steJ for parallel rays, the spectra 
fi»nm.‘d in this w iy show the Fraunhofer lines with a^ 
great jM'ifeclioii as do the best [trisins. And they have one 
special adMintage, whieli prisms do not jn^ssess. The 
relative angular s -puatixn «.f the various colours depends 
solely (Ml th 'ir wa\e length-, and thus the s[iectra fmmed 
by dill'eieid gratings are iM':u;ticall\ similar totnn* another. 
There is, in tai-t, alino-t no /V/o//u//o//Vy in this kind of 
dispersion. In gl.a^s prisin^ and e.speeially in those of flint 
gla.ss, the more refrangible part of the spectrum i.s much 
dilated, while the h‘ss lefiMiigible part is conq*ressed. 

The euuiitingiif the number of lines per inch in a graling 
is not diiriciilt, nor is the aeciirale measurement of the 
Jingle of deviation of any particular Fraunhofer line 
Honee, by the help of tlie very .simph* formula given 
aboNe, the wave-lengths of light 0 (M’res[MMiding to the various 
Fnundiofer lines have been delei mined with very great 
accuracy from the diffraetioii spLs tra of gratings. The 
following are, acconling to Angstrom,* a few of the chief 
values. X is expressed in ten milli(»iiths of a inillimetrc.- 


Let us consider the« caBe of Korndgeneous. light 
reflected by a thiu plate or film of h, transparent material.^^ 
Let AB (fig. 33) bo the direction of the incident 
BciE the direction in which part of it is reflected to ah 
nye E at a considerable 
distance ; and let DU 
be the direction in 
whieh another . part f > 
esca pcs after ref r? cti'oA 
into the plate at B and 
partial reflexion at the > ^ 

socoiiil surface of the 
plate at V. Then if 
D{/ be drawn perpeu- . 

dicnlar to BK, the re- . 
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a di■^cn.^<iuIl ti» be entered on later, W'e 
refractive index from air into water for 
each of these rays, as gi^e^l by Fraunhofer himself.^ 

If now’ we sn[>[)o>e All, (’I), A'c., to be transparent, whih* 
Pi(\ beomic* oiKique, it is obvious that the new* grating 
.\ill bo of the ohl one, and will give precisely 

th'. .same uppc.iraiiccs at p'linls out.side the course uf the 
iliio'd beam. For when tln ie i.-i mi grating there is practi 
c.illy no ilhimirj'itifMi at such point‘d. Tliis statement (»f 
com-!' IS epiallv true of any gratino whatever be the latio 
• »l the brendtli- I'l tin* bars to those xf the interstices. 

AMotiiii \«‘i\ cm lulls ri*-iilt of thetln'oryof inloilerence, 
fully li\ lAjii'iimt'iit, is fiirni-lied by the fact tliul 

tin* */////’ d p.t ,,f (li,. hhiidiiw of a small circular di.sk, 
ca-'f by I !) di\( inun a di-tant jnunt in its axis, is 

as brightly illmmii it. ;l :i. il the di.sk had not l»e»‘n infer- 
jio.-cd. 

The final example of interference which we. can give 
here is imtewoithy on aeconnt <*f a peculiarity which it 


tnnlation of the wave in DE as compared with that in BE 
will be (2/JlFf- B(^)/X wave-lengths, where ft is the refrats 
ti\e index into the plifte. 

If a' In* til** .-mglc of .I'fnctiou, and i the thickness of.the plate, 
it is i Hsilv .stTU that 

lit' I'Os 

and UI) “ ’JliU sin a!^%t tan a', 

ll.'inc 2/xliC- lirZ-^^itcosa'. 

Hence whenever, for a given thickness of plate, a is 
Mich that 

2fit cos a' 

is an integral multiple of X, the two rays should reinforce 
une anothiM- at E. Tlie .same will happen for a given angle 
of incidence when the thickness of the plate is such that^ 

2^1 cos a ' 

is an integral innltlpli* of X. When, on cither account’ 

'Zjjt cos a' is an odd integral multiple of X/2 ; the rays at E 
will weaken (])i‘rliaps de.slroy) one another. 

Hence, in Inunogeneous light, a thin plate, turned about, CoWw 
alternately reflects and does not reflect to an eye in ^ given 
position. And a fixed plate of non-uniform thickness^ 
rellects light from some pails and not from others. When 
white light is usid there will in generaj be colours seen-; 
wdiich vary with the angle of incidence, and also with the . 
thhkne.s.s/ If the plate is infinitely thin it would appear' 
tliat their slmuhl be iidinitely slight retardation only, and' 
tlie idate sliould thus be brigUt^in homogeneous light (and 
of cour.se white iu white light) at all ihcidenccs. 

Ill general this is not the case. Thus when a soaplUa 
bubble, or a vertic.d soaii film, is screened from currents of**®*?* 
air, ami allowe.l to drain, the uppermost the thinnest)- 
jiiirt bf(’f)rnes piufectly hlad\ It can, in fact, be seen only . 
b> the beble light scattered by little drops of oil or- 
])arti(lc.s of soap or du.st on its surfaca Here, again,. 
Voiim/s sagacity su[)plied the germ at least of - the 
exjd;inali(Mi! It is given in the following extract from hia 
Thivn/ of Liffh! and (Jolonrs, the Bakerian Lecture for 
It’^Ol already ircfeiTcd to: — 

j ION IV.- - ffynui an vndadaiim arrives at a 

i\ Itti' Linn! ItJ MftllHWS of (t JMTtiul 

/.’•■/A ■ mil hd i s jihii'r, iiriipurtiimtUe in Font to the Rfffewue ^ (lu Ww • 

l>. IIS, Ini. , , ' 

‘•'I'liis iniv 1 h' illnstratcil, if not demonstrated, by the uudogy ol , 

. I.i.li.- .,f <lini.r„nt siz-fi. ‘If a Sfnator elastic body stakes 
ai'.iiii-il :i l.iiK' r oii<-, it h well kiiowji turtle smallor is relleoted 
iiMiii' III li'is |Kiwi-iliil)y, iii'eordiiig to th8‘di|feten®® their nM|{iU; 
lull. , . i)ni!i, ilieiii is alwrfys a reflexion oOigl't paw , 

finrii :i liiici tii a di'iis^r Mtrfltuui of freouently aii^echo 

will II a sound striki!.M agiiiiifit a cloud. '.A'jjwatci' body striking A,, 


siii.dlt r oiii* piopids it, wit) out li 


. its motion } thus, the 


.S'/if'- //■'; 1 VC, ; 

\ • Mird. an* ill 'iiU 'J'» i.i 

itipin d liV 4 !/iw' thi vs i\ 
iIIh fti ftii inch. 

idlhtTt'H AnnaUnt Ivi., Ibl7. 


i.aitit lf‘.s of II cli.nser stratum Jf not impart the whole of 

.1 . .L.-. - a i.»s^ u. aWs. to proceed, they'&ijB. 


Iliiiirti ■'i ill (in iin h, these nutiihcril each 
( approximately in thouHaiid-niil- 




tln ir motion to a rarer, but, in 

u rjillei! by tho attraction of the . « 

foree. ; ami thus a reflexion is aWaylhisbondarily p^od^c^, when 
the rays of light pass from a denser i rarer atratuota.’ . Btti it is 
not absolutely nocessary tp.shpposo an attraction in, fcW latter oase^ 
•ince tho effort to proceed: wp^d be piopagated backwai^without 
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it, and undulation wonld lie reversed, a rarefaction retiycning in ' have grained or heterogeneous structure of dimeiu^ioiis iiu 
0 ^ a condensation ; and this will perhaps be found most con- : incomparably smaller than the average length of a wavi 
BiBtent with the phenomena. p 


This idea, of a rarefaction retuniingby reflexion when a 
, ^ndensation is incident, is equivalent to a loss or gain of 
half a wave-length when light in a denser body is reflected 
’ atr the surface of a rarer body. Whether, then, the plate 
1 be denser or rarer than the ili-edium surrounding it, one or 
; oth,er of the two interfering rays loses half an undulation 
^XDore than the other in the mero act of reflexion. This 
'/Completely removes the difficulty. Rut Young went 
’ faiiher, and pointed out that if a thin plate bo ititcrpos('d 
between two media, one nirer, the other denser than the 
plate, this half wave-length effect should disappear. He 
verified this conjecture by direct experiment, founded on a 
. ' modification of a process duo to Newton. 

Neirioh's Newton had, long before, devised and carefully employed 
/ an excessively ingenious (because extremely .simple and 
effective) method of studying the colours ui thiu plates. 
It consisted merely in laying a kns oi long locus on a flat 
plate of glass. The film of air or other tluid between the 
spherical surface and its tangent plam* has a thickness 
which is directly proportional to the square of the distance 
from the point of contact. Wlicn siu;li an arrangeiheiit is 
looked at in homogeneous light, the lens having been 
pressed into contact with the flat plate, there is Been a 
central black spot, surrounded by suc('-cssivc bright and dark 
rings, whoso number appears to be pmctirally unlimited. 
The radii of the successive bright rings were found by 
Newton to be as the square roots (»f the odd numbers 1, 3, 

. 6, (fee. Hence the thicknesses t)f the nlm of air are directly 
as these numbers. When rays of higher refrangibility me 
used the rings dimmish in diameter. Hence \sbeti white 
. light is employed we have a sqierposilicm of culoured rings 
. of all sizes, but it is no longer possible to tract* more than 
■ four or five alternations of brlfjht and tAo/- rinus- the 
colours being then more and more compound. This series 
of coloured rings is named after Ncs\ton, ami lie 
successive colours, ^gradually more and more ctanposile, 
form Newton^s scale of coloui's. Thus wc read, iu books 
more than thirty years old, of a red or blue of the thini 
. ordeVy meaning those colours as seen in the thinl bright 
. ring round the central dark sp^t. 

Golowfiof Many of the most vivid colours of natunl and artificial 
aroQvod J[)odie8 are due to ouo or other of the ftjrms of interference 
have roughly explained. Thus Rarton’s />uttou^ (mv^ 
Employed for ornament as they product' an ctl'ect very 
similar to that of diamonds) were simply i)olished meta 
plates stamped by a die of hardened sto»'l, on whose surface 
> pattern had been engraved consisting of small areas ruleil 
'different directions with close equidistant parallel 
l^grooves. That the colours of a pearl and of mother-of- 
-pearl are due to a similar surface corrugation was prov 
•by Brewster, who took impressions from such substances 
"'I' , black wax, and found that it was thus rendered eapablc 
giving the same play of colours. The scales from the 
'rings of butterflies owe their bright colours to a delicate 
"Vibbed structure. On the other hand, the thin transpanmt 
wings of the house-fly, earwig, Ac., owe their colours to 
their thinness, Thehame is true of the temper colour of 
• steel, Nobili’s rings, Ac. Very beautiful examples of thir 
. plates scaled off f rota' decayed gloss (found in Homan exca- 
; vatlons) have been figured, with their play of colours, by 
' Brewster.' 

Refno-. • • Here we can only say a word or two about the probable 
Uve ln* ;|»eiation:^between the wave-length of homogeneous light 
refractive index for any isotropic medium. The 
existence of dUpereioh was attributed by Cauchy to the 
. .fact that even the most homogeneous media, such as water. 




not 
wave 

of light. This gmined structure has been recently provcil 
to exist, by several perfectly independent proces&.cs arising 
from totally unconnected branches of physics; and its 
Llimensions have been assigned, at least in a roughly 
approximate manner. See Atom, and Cox.sTiTUTlON of 
Bodiks. 

It appeiirs from the tln*(.ry tA' di.vtui bailees in such a 
medium that tlio veh)cily of a my dejumd-. upon its wMve- 
length in a mminer wliirli » \[iii -••«] by a scries of even 
inverse [.owi-rs of that wuvi‘ li ngtli. lb*iice we have a 
relation such as 


X- 


in which, from onr ignomm.u cjf tlji* precise cou- 

lexion between matter and I'tlif'r, wt* nni-t ]jt; euntent to 
liiid the multiplies of the various tenn^ by diirct measure- ' 
nient. If we neglect all but tlie lir^t two li ims, we may 
determine a ami /I from tlni known wav*- bngtli> of two 
of Hrauuhofe*r‘s liiic.s, ami tluir icfmi'tivi* indices for a 
particular medium. We can tln-n li..t tlic n.-raimcy of the , 
formula by its agreement with the '[)')ihling imml)ers 
in the same medium for others of the fixed lines. Thus, 
taking the data fi>r wnter given ahovo, wc have, from the 
numbers fur the two hydrogen lines C^iinl F, the value. 

a 1 *!)- 

u’tidiiijonooino 

Calculating from tlie.se, and the wauelen^dli of II, we have 
‘or its refractive index 1 o 1 17, instead ot 1 ’ll t t‘J ns Jeter- 
mined by Frannliofcr. So luras wi: may tn^t lliis ihri.ry, 
which certainly accords fairly witii tli*.* rxpcnim’ntal data 
for sub^ttln^cs >f modt-i.iti* di.-j" imv p though by 
no means wel witli tlui^e tor ‘^nb t'n.i t liigii di.s- 

persive p<»wer .-in h as ml of ca-.-i.i. t tdiic of tho 

quantity a is the n fractivc iiide\ |. r tl 
?/'/OV'.v; ly, it is tli.it of tlie int’criiT l:mit 
Dornm: Hi fkai i ins. -- Wr icav u'ln 
whicli cannot be eMii roimdilv 
based oil file v.igiic analogic'' of Miimd Mid w.der wave 


/ 




itiuni. 

I pic nuinciio, Double 
[•v proct'-.-e.s refrao- 
. tioii. 


which liave hitln rto ulliccd for o’lr eli'iiieiit iry treatment 
of the .subject. 

Tlicse t»henonicna wire fir.sj i .kiivmI m Ie« Kind spar. Tcelaud 
They Were de.sciibcd in a pencr.t w i\ l y I '..iillinlmnSj who 
showed that one of the Iw > i.ivs into whi.li .i .-ingle 


could in. ike. 
liioml'ohedral 


t"!lows tho 
wIm -tialied tho 
n* ell il' i* part of 
many new ones. 

* obvious that the 

d w.ives, / its 

n-ide tlie crystal. 

^umed that it wms W.ava- 
Ilip.-oid of revol a- surface 
lo test its 


nvsOl 


incident ray is dividid ly this -id-i.. 
ordinary hnv of r«fiM>ti m }!ii\_ii. \ 

Rubject only eight yens latir. v- rm-d 
the re.sults of ll.artiiolmns, mid addui 
From his point of view it w.is of citiii 
ordinary ray is propagated by .spbni 
velocity is tlie same in all diuetion- 
To CXi«lain the e.vtraordin.irv i..n. lie a 
propagated in w'ii\C'' of the tonn ol an 
tion, tho .--iiiqilcst a^snnipiioii In* 

accuracy he lir.st mdiceil tint a ’’ray 

Icelaml spar bidi.ivc- in pivcisidy the aine way wlnchevi'i* 
pair of parallel face- li'. it ]ta^M's tlinaigh. Hence ho 
acutely eoueliided that th a.\es nt the ellii'^unhs of revolu- 
tion (if smdi were tli fi'iiu of tho waves for the extra- 
ordinary ray) niu'-t In synimetrmally situated with reg.ird 
to each of thc.se pliinc'^. 'riic only such lims in a rhonilio- 
hedron are paiallel to that wdiich joins tho.se corners which 
aro formed by the meeting of tliree eqiird plane angh-. In 
the nme of rctdaml spar those eipval angles are obtine. 
Huygens then vcrilied, hv experiments well <'ont rived, 
though earned out by a ^cry rough mode of me.i.sincment, 
tho general agreement of his livpothesis with flic f.ict : and 
ho further tested it by comparing iis indications as to tho 
position of the two images for any po.sition of the crystal 

XIV. -- 77 
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with the results of direct observation. There can be no 
question that the whole investigation was, fnr the age in 
W'hieh it was tnade, of an exceedingly high order. l>ut it 
must imt be JelL unsaid that far more accurate ineasure- 
liieuts than tliose ot Huygens were necessary before it 
could In* a^sel‘tl‘d lliat the ionii of llie extraordinary waxe 
•Is an ellijisoid of revolnlion, and not merely a surface 
ch»sily resembling sneli an ell]|>suid. These inq»ro\ed 
ineaMiivments x\ere made iSiej by Wollaston, ami tliey 
haxe u'rently been rej)eated vith lar nion' jierfeet. oj»lu.d 
imans l»y Stokes Masearl, ami (ilazebrook. Tlie le.-nll 
has bi-eii the ctMiqilele verifiealion of I Inygens s eonjeclun*. 
ddie generating ellifse o( tlie extraordinary xvaves is louml 
to h:ivi‘ its minor axis, xxliieli is that of levolulitm, equal 
to the diameter of the ennesjionding .s|ilM‘re fortheorilinaiy 
ray. ll^ major axi^ is to the minor nearly in tlie 
l*0o4: l 

Wc are leov in a [ai-itioii to trace the ]kiIIi' ( ‘In' two 
rays into which a ray falling in an\ din'etion on a snilaci* 
of the civ.-tal i> »li\id»d b\ n-fraetion, 

Hofrac- Lit lig. ill ie[>iVMnt a [>Iane wave front AH {in air) 
tion hy f;ill[j|g the Miilaee AC ot a pieis* of leeland ^pai « nt m 
any way. Tlie ligiiii* is a seilieii {lorpendieiilar to the 
.''Urfaei', and juralhl to the iiieideiil i\iy 'Die wa\«. fnmt 
All euts the surlai e itf tile .‘■par in a line (not . shown ) al 
right angles to th ■ j'line of the jiaper. J)raw Iroiii A the 
axis All (imt n nl\ in the [>lamj of the p.ipei) and the 
s[jhelo and eIli['^old of lexolulion wliieh haxi* Aa lor a 
eoinmoii axi> Thi'ii, it'tMie taken .siieh ilial IK’ is to Art as 
the veloeity of light in air is to that of the ordinary ray in 
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tli»‘ eix -lal, fie* wi\i* fp-iil of the oidji,ai\ lay found ]>y 
di.iwlng a lanuO'iit [ilam* to tlie >|.lieie, passing tlirongh 
and pi*lpelidieiil,il to (he pi III!' of dm pap'*r. Tills 1i»nrli'‘S 
the ^pllel. in a point o (in the p! me ni the paper) and A'/( ) 
i- dll* oidin.ii\ I iv.* To iind die diri*i lion of tin* **\lraor- 
diiMi 'v ray, a plat"- pt i pi-ndii idar (o the p ipor. and pa-'.in*.' 
d)iM::_di ( \ iiiij I bi‘ diaWli ‘‘O II'-, (o Lom h tlie e!li[i-,oid. L'*! 
r \> flic p.iiiil of eolitaet. wliil h ill ill general not be in 
til* pilin' I.| die jsiper iiiih -,^ \i/ i- ill or jKMpemlieiilar 
to di.'t pj iin- ; then A' I‘. i- ll"* eviiaoidinai \ lay. 

Tho-, III ji iieral, tlie e\| raoidiii.iiy ia\ i i not In tin* 
]>lam‘ of Mil ideir'e. Al 'o the i.jlio of tlj^' .sim‘s of the 
angle-, ut iijcideniM' ami nfieadun is generally diilerent tor 
diHerenl din . dons of ineideme, in tlm easf; of the 
extraordin.il} rav. 

Tinagea In an < h*im*Jitiii} 'irtiele we (van not attem|»t morn fully 
to .^tiidyi^he-i' pin noniena ; so we me.rdy state that all the 
1 '*h”i!*i' appeaiMii'. , .o far a.-i tin* (Hurfinua of the 

' Tl.i < j'|,. I t. ,ii ul 1 !i.- I (ih .till' tioil wr lia\r ali<‘<i'ly 

‘ a ;h/lv n li-i 1 'ii ■ !, 


refracted rays are concerned, lire explained by suppoging 
tlie wave surface in the crystal to bo made up of tho Mpkeio 
and tho ollip.soid of revolution above described. Thus, 
when both eyes ure used, the two image.s of a piano object 
scon through a (trystul of Iceland sjiiir a]>j)(iar in general 
to 1)0 .situated at diilerent dLstances above tho jdane. One 
ol them maintains its apparent jiosition as the crystal is 
made to rotate about a pf^jendietdar to the two faces 
I'ln ployed ; the ‘•other s position varies as the crystal is 
turned. 

l»ut xve have now to inquire tvhn the incident ray ia 
divided into two, and why one of them follows the erdiiiary 
law ot ivfraelioii. Here another experimental re.sult of Pokma- 
Jluygeiis eoims to our assistaiica We paraphrase the^^^^f 
authors di'scrijilion : - 

“I will, iMfoiv coiK lulling, im'iiiiou niiotlicr romark.'ible phnin- Huy- 
nn iioii wliii li 1 ili.sro\ ril'd aftn* the abmr wiis writs'll. Kei, gens’s 
’ "Uifli i not ^l■f Im-iii alili* to iiini llii; ran.sr of it, 1 do not tlia- 
wi-l» nti dial .urmiiit to Trialii liniii pnintiiig it out, in oniei' iliiit covory, 

I't Ill'll m.iy li.ivi* an i)|i|toilimU y of seekiiig to rxplaiii it. It 
.ippi'ais dial It will III- lllr^•s^aIy tu niaki* lix jiotlirsi's additional to 
di« .dll .id \ givi'ii, tlniiigji dii'M* will lost* none* of llndr jiroliu- 
bilily, roidiinifd as dirv li.oi* by so many tost.s. Tin* pluMio- 
Jii<‘Mini Is (li.il, l.dsijigtwo li.igiiiMits of tlir i*i*\slal (Irrland .spar) 

.Old I.imii< 4 dll 111 mi mif .1111)1 Im'i , 111 rvi'ii holding tlimi jquirt, if all 
111 *' t.h't 111 t hi' mil* bi* jMi .dh I to diiisr dI tho nfhoi, a lay of light 
diMil'd iiiloiwi»li\ die III d li;igiiioiit will not bo f.irthor Mibdiv idod 
dir srrmid. Tin* I'ldiii.ir} lay limn l.ho lirst will bo rolniuteil 
mdiiiaiilx )•} dio sumnl, tlio rvti'undiiiary ray o'diaordinurily. 

I \iid tho >;mio tliiiuf li,i]«jii'iis imt mdy Hi this ai raiigoinont but ia 
,dl odiors in wliii h tho pi iiii qi.il soolii>ii-*’“ i>f llio two fiagmoiibs aro 
I in tho •s.'iinr piano, u bol I h'I* tho stii faoo.s tnniod low’.irds mio iiiiotlior 
! bo pai lib 1 or not. It is. ’ i l.iol, inarvolloiis that Iho.so rays, fall- 
' iin; mi tin* .-ri mid li.i^nnid. do not di\ido Jiko ibo ray iiioidont oii 
dio In -I t.iio' wi'mM ‘-.i\ tb.it tho ordinaiy .ay lioin tho tlvst I’lag- 
iin lit /..f'/ / -\t w h 0 i-. Ill 1 1 -.s.ii v foi tho ]n’odn< lion id' oxtraoidin-oy 
Kri.nnoii, and tin* • \ti.imdin.ii} ia\ tli.it width u, iiooos.sary lor 
oi<]in.(i\ ii'lin ; Imt ihoio i-i smnol hing oLr whioh iipsots this 
Mow. Kor will'll oiir pi 11 1", tho h.ii'inonls so that Ihoii )iimripiiA 
; .so.'iimis, .m* at iiL’ht :iiilIi‘% wliodn I' tho (ip]M»si*d .suil.ioos ho par.'dlol 
• " 1 ' not, tho uidiniiv i.i\ limn tho lii.st sullois mdy oxtiaoidiiiaiy 
iifi.ii Ill'll by t lio I iiii'l, and nrsu, 

‘‘ Ib.il in .dl tho iiiliiiito iiiiiidu r of jiositions otlior tliiiu Iboso 
iiaiiii'tl, ImiIIi nn,. Iimii llio lii.-d fragno'id .iro di\ idod into two Iiy 
tio s'-tiiid. Tliii'. tin* ‘.iii';lo iiK i'lriit*' ia\' is dividod into four, 
soiiM t iiiH' ■. i ipi.dlv -oiiiiliioos niioijii.'dlv biiglil, aoom'iling to tlio 
stiung I'litno p«'-iti..ii ot ill'* ri\:dals. Ibd, all togotlior ilo imt 
.Ml III to iiix.'f liLdii th.iii till' siligli' iiioiiloiit ray. 

•* \\ I. .'ll wo iMii-nlri' tint, tho two i;i\sgivon by tlio lirst ory.slal 
l>iiiaiM”i_^ do' .inio, it d'p'iid. ■,*pou ih * position ol tho '-.oioiiil 
■ i\ i.d v.bi do I ihi-v li.dl bo iii\ oh'il into two or not, wliilo dn* in- 
< id< lit 1 i\ 1 . <dw <li\ oh d. il aiip. .iis dial wo mii^t i mirlndo th.it 
' do* w.iv‘s ot li"ht whiolt li.iM* li.i\i*l.''*d tho jiisl oiy.st.'il ha\« 

.o iiuii* d .1 I'mi III or dispiiMiimi w hn h in .siiiiio positions onahle.s tlioni 
‘ l>» I \< it) thr I Wo kiiols 111 iinilt'i whii'h givo li'^l• to Iho two kiinl.s 
I ol II li,i‘ lion, in otlni positi'Mi-. to rvoilo mdy our of tlioin. I 5 iit 
1 li.iM- not }it iiii-n ahh* to tind any sadshiotoiy oxpliiiuition of 
d.ivg' 

Sm f.ir 1 1 nygens. 1 1 i,.; .statements arc perfiTtly in accord- 
ance with f.iel. ; ami tliey were repruducerl by Newtoir'* 
ill very neaily the. same form. Newton adds “Tho nn- Nexvtoii’s 
I usual refiaetieii iq therefere, performed by an original 
! pn)[»erty uf the r.iy.s. And it remains to be enquired, ^*^*‘“* 
wln tlior the 1 . 1 } .? have not more original properties than 
an* }i t diM*oveivd. Ibivo net tho rays of light several 
sal'*.'', emlued with .several original properti<*M 

It xeiy eurious to iiotiee how near each of these great 
men c ame, to the true explanation, and yet how long time 
ehqised bofon'. that explanation was found. Tho date of 
Huygens’s work is I (';!)(), that of NcwtoiTa ITO-I. It was 
not till 1810 that farther information on tho subject was 
obtained. om brilliant observation opened the way 

for a hoHt of iliHcoverles in a new and immense field of 
oplies. 

*’ Di'Iiimm] hn p;iHHUig through tho shnrb v diagniuil of one of the 
rlp.iiihii* lk*es of tlif «!ry»tal, and through tho rdge, fonned by the two 
kcuB. ’’ (iuerlen 25, 2C. 
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In tlie last moiitioncd ye;lr Miilus, whilu I'li^^agcd on tho IlcxiDii is paralK;! t'l tlie axis of the spar, th'! 
theory of double refraction, casually exainincd through a of tin; rcflcf-ted liglit ;ii.' tljose of the nrtlin<inj ia\ ; if 
doubly rcfriKiting prism of quartz the sunlight rejkHed pequ-iulicnlar to it, iIkumiI the (vf/v/(y/<///n/ry uiy. 
from the windows of Iho Luxembourg pulaec. He was It \\:is resmviMl for llrL‘\\stor to discover, as the icsnlt 
Hurprised^to timl that tin; two rays alternately disappeared of an r\{iMnnlimiry sraii s of exi»criim ntal measureim nts, 
as the prism was rotated through su(Tcs.sive right angles, 

— in other words, that the rellected light had acipiired 
properties exactly corr«*sp!*i5^ling to those of the rays 
transrnitttid through Iceland s[»ar. Kvc^i .Alnlus was .so 
imbiK'd with the corpuscular Uieeryof light that lie named 
tills phenomenon hiMding it as inexjjlicable 

on the wave theory, and as requiring a species of polarity 
(akin to the magnetii;) in tin; light corpiiM-hs a close 
re}>rofluctiou of one of Newton’s gur.^No;. 

Ibit after a .short time lIookiLs old gui-ss was indcjieiid- 
eutly "cprodiicvd, and in the hands of Young and <»thcrs, 
but. most especially of Fresnel, tin; coiiM-qucnccs of tin* 
assumption, that tlm vibrations itf Ihe luiMiiiifcn»us medium 
take place jH'i'in'iolii-tdarl jj U) the. uirc.cllon ■ f ilm ray, wcie 
the almost coiiqilotc explanati* n ol*;|ii‘ i*.niM* of double 
refraction, and the discovery (oflcn I lie pi ed iel ion) <»f a 
long series of the most gorgeous plieiiomeiia known to 
science. 

The real dilliculty in the way of llii^ coiicc[i(ioii probaldy 
lay in the fact that most t»f Mu* faiulli.ir fmius of wa\e- 
mutioU' -such as sound-w'av«s in air or in wat«*r, and 
ordinary watm* w'avcK--aYr} not of this character. In 
sound-waves the vibriitions are wliollv In the din'ctlou of 
till! ray, whih; in surface w.i\cs in w.itei they arc partly 
to ami partly pcipe.ndicular to llie direction in 


the May sinqde law which lolhiws; 

7//'^ htnifiiif •»/ f/i, 1)1. j fitf.fit* m H^mif (it ///fj Brf'WsUi.’-i 

njphhr.; i.nh r nf fhi- i rjlt . tt ir} 

This may be put in .iiiulhi r foini, in which its connexion 

W'itli ihioiy IS a little moii- cveh nl. : 

Il7/»a /A-- njji.lnl /‘•If/ < ■ nt^Jt !.! // i(. fS 

/irrj>> /f'lli fill! f , /!/> /. Inh IcI t'tf! 

Leaiiiig 111 mind llii\ :'in-^ ob^ i vat ion^ .m light which 
has p:i',s» d thruii.-li t\\n (v\ -l.ds »it' b < land -par, we can 
now SCI- th il .1 j,i_\ 1.1 li'jlit [)cl.;i 1 / 1(1 ly n lb'ximi is in 
g( iicr.d di\ id. d ii'ln I •.\(> by a ( j \ l,il of b ( i n.d ''[).ir. l>llfc 
tiiMi* U oi,l\ ( 111 * i.i\ when the [•niiii] il jtiaiie of tho 
ci\.-.|;d i.'. p.o.iihl 1i* lln‘ plane of 1 • il.'\i. ai, and none when 
plane- .ih- p.-i p, ndi' ill ii to nn .,i . 

We may now minli .'^inij lify ni..!'i. i b\ po '.sing the I’lil.'mzor 


, umi 


which w^ave is travelling, Th.d a l.otly may tran-mil 
waves in whic.h the vibration [*(‘rpemliciil:ir to the 
direction of a ray, it must Iium* tin* [noprrties of an ela>iic 
8o/id ratluT than of a llnid of any kind. And our 
txiierieue*! of the almost entire ab ema* ol led'^t.mce to the 
planetary motion seems, at iir.^t sight at. lea'll, aliogelln r 
incompatiliJo with the idea that th * jdanei-: mo\e m a 
jelly-like .solid, filling all space Ihroiigh which li-jlit can 
bo propagated. 

Analogiw. AVitliout going into diHicult dviiamical details, wc may 


Icelaiul -pii,ai;il inii.g two n-ib (n. pl.it. <1 .,ia->, .mi> 
placed that a ri\ nn 1 1 ca. li of ibiio in le.e- ioii at tin- 
pol il i/ileg anph* It j;l!.iti I'.iiii i lliJ v\liin tin* plalu'-i 
of Hdlexioll ..fe p.iialhl tile l iv 1. 1. lifted (.illllOsL 

without ho ) fii.m the I’Coiid jlite, but will M till) ;oe 
jierpeiiilu 111 ir t( .iliolhi r tli. \lincli(.n. 

(n illteimeill.lte po.-itloli. tie iiiUl. 1 *', w I. If. Ill d b', Alago 
to be, a> the -(lliaie ot the ( o.Mln of the im lllllltloil of 
llii‘so plane-. 

'rhisMj\ .•^ilnple I \['i iliih lit* uhnli in\ ..ne in.i\ easily 
make fa Idni^elf, b^ pntting two on i ' > of gla^' at the 
jaoper anule in tlietieU of Iwn t^lbc■^ wblih tit 

into one aliotliel, eii.ibli u b. i. iie i '.'(lend jiohoii of 
the inodilK atloii V.liiih is C.diul pol.n ./.il l"|i The '.ides 
of the iellect< d 1 i\ au* obvioii-i v in. atd p i ['Midii nlar to, 
the jdaiie ol inciih in e : f. i a lay e in be 1 . th I ti d oN cr and 
ovt r .igain • Mice* •'A\e i-l.n .. i.l. la iie[iai 

bill is ..ppi d aL ole-e if o|, llClllal to 

til*' oliier-i. 

Ill'll*, liowi'M I, two ill w dill’ll nlti; I ' :iie Jti at once ■ fiiijp 


direction ot i^s sibiatioe.-t Tip-'- .[lustioii-. li iM’ not 
yi t been answi.ied in a ih m iijlilv ^alt !a'!-i\ niamier 
.Afaii} im[Mirt:inL. ['In iioiiifiia aie 'Apl.iiiicd mi l.ijiis qiiib; Plano of 
iiidcp(*mh*iil ol tin* ptop-r ans\Mrto(li, and, in olhcis vil‘r:i- 
w’liiidi do ilciii’iid on t iio aii-'Wi I , the tlno.itiial dillerelices 

, .... .1 II t'laiic 

' ' ‘‘ - - ‘ ‘ • ‘1 small , 


(nter- 
fereiiott 
of polar- 
ized rays, 


between the icsldt^ "f tin* two ]i_\ p"tli' ■ ( -. .lie so polaiiza- 


Polai> 

izing 

onglfi. 


obtain a notion of tJio nature of the, mulion now to be | (I) Aic tie* Mbiitloii'. ol the nihitcl i i\ iti, oi ptMqeii cnltics 
considered, by olisiTving the propagation ot a wa\<‘ wln’ii j dieular t(», tin* ['lam* ol iM!-*\ion ' C-i oiuinuy .>iin 
a long stretched wire or J^iing isstinck or pineked near * l.im]» lielit, ntleil-d ni tin* ['iiq'.-r -in'e!.' tiom .i poluri/lng 
one (aid. Hen; the*liiie of iimiion oi each jiart of the ! .-^nrl'ai'e, sliow.-> no Miilalion ol ini'n-i!\ wjcii th.* a/imiitli 
w'iru is almost exactly perpendicular t«» tin* direction of (he | ol tin* plane ot ri tl.'Xiou i-. i li.in'ji d, w h it (..ii 1 c tl i n the 
wiiT, i.e. to tlu; line along wdiic save tiavels. (When 
tho string is extoii.siblo tluTC n*iiy In; another wave, dm* lo 
oxtensioii ; but thi.s, which is analogous to Miiind, has its 
vibrations a/itn;/ tho string, and it usiiallv (ium Is at a veiy 
ditrereut rate, from tho other, so that the two are not in 
any way }is.sociated). 

Now it is ch;ar that w’avc.s of this wholly traiisvcr.se, 
character can have, in Newton’s language, xe/r.s-. And il is 
ttlsci clear that they cannot inteidVre so as miilnally 1»» 
destroy one another unless ih(*ir (‘oiresponding sitle.s are 
parallel to one another; nor can they interfere of </// if 
their siihxs are perpendicular to one aiiollicr. Ih iice a \ery 
eoveri* test of the tlmory will be furnished by e.xaminiiig 
varimis case's of interference of polarized light, whieh ought, 
to present in general marki'il diiVerenci*s from tliosi* of 
ordinary light. It was by expcriniciits of ibis kiml that 
Fresnel and Arago first firmly established the bases of the 
theory of polarization, Tin; important laet discovered 
by Mains wa.s soon generalized into the following .slati* 
mont 

Light reflected from the surface of substances so ditlcrent 
as water, glass, polished wt»od, Ac., at a certain definite 
angle, which dopoiuls on the nature of the substjincc, is 


Ui to have hitlicilo icm.iiii *d niid' l- . 
tt'^l, sug*,;chted 1 *\ Stoke*, tin* 's 
i‘ii at v.iri.im e In .i wav 
possildo that, a.s is K'niiiiid I'V ( !t 
ntitifinfir f/iii'i '/ of light (..c Llilil’* 


III 111 II. ltii[Mirtaiil tii.ii. 
Ill ht.d II ■ nits have 
i.Hil. It is quite 

^bl\Wl■|^S ilfitin 

cii' m.i\ be siinnl- 


laileoii'. disphiccnieut.*.. blil d linitl ill < h ilMctc|>, in e.H h 
ot thcM* jil'im*", and then tlii qii. -! H'li w .iiild bi* ivdiici d 

to W’hil'h of tlu'M* dl' pi. ill 111 . lit- 1 the biMi incur, Clio t 
Lilt i*n t hi-, t In-ci \ , ill o pi ‘ 1 ‘.ibly 1 I nl i.il t . i v Imi n. 

As to till' .c-coinl (pio lici', i! U’-iv be *- 11.1 1 h it, Witiiiv 

so f.ir as the ti'."! cf dciibli n'linticn ^ m inloim n , .."I'cm- 


/’ 


■,/ /' 


!<t) / <ili''„ /V 




[lolavi/cd l.iV 

t'ltjii.fli/ |t|odnc' pieci-’i'U the .''^.inio otbi t'- .is a lav ot 
ordinal V InAit : and, tli.it, so gieat i*- tin iniinbcr 

of vibration- cv. ii ot n-d lii;ht in om* -oioiid, it wcidd bo 
impos-iblo to make llu* plane of j'ol.iii/ation lA itt* l.ist 
oiiotmii to allcel the cin luii'.t.iiu os of anv ot the pheiiomi'iia 


hdit. 


found to possess all the properties of oni^. of tin; rays of intcrl' ronce, even when tln v take pli. e botwocn tw< 
transniittod thi'ough Iceland spar. If tlm plane of ve- portions ol the .same r.iN, ol wliiih i- utaidcd 
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thousands of wave-lengths more than the other. But, 
thirdly^ the fact that, when homogeneous light is used, 
Newton’s rings have been up to the 7000th shows 

that, whatever be the actual nature of the vibrations of 
unpolarizecl light, they must for at least 7000 waves in 
succession be almost precisely similar to one another. 
ThtMi, for other 7000 waves or so, we may have a totally 
ditlcrent ty[>e of vibration. But, fourthly^ in the course 
of I til of a second, at the very utmost, the vibrations 
must have been almost uniformly distributed over all 
directions perpendicular to the ray. Again, however, 
fifthly, another ipiite different view may bo suggested. 
A\l common light has its origin from a pnxctically infinite 
number of sources, consisting of the vibrating particles of 
the luminous body. The contributions from each of these 
sources (so far as one detinito wave-length is concerned) 
may he and probably are at any one point as different in 
direction of vibration as they certainly must be in phase ^ 
From this point of view, wluch we cannot develop hcie, 
the uniformity of optical phenomena becomes tpiile 
analogous to the statistical species of uniformity which is 
now found to account for the behaviour of the practically 
infinite group of particles forming a cubic inch of gas. 
The re.uler need only think of the fact that, so numorous 
are those particles, it is practically (though not theoreti- 
cally) impossible that even a cubic millimetre of air should, 
even for of a second, contain oxygen particles 

alone. 


Nicol produced an arrangement in which one only of the 
two rays is transmitted, the other being totally reflected at 
the surface of the balsam. The reason is simply that the 
refractive index of Canada balsam is intermediate to thosiei 
of the ordinary and extraordinary rays in the spar. Thef 
ordinary ray, falling very obliquely on a medium of a 
smaller refractive index, is^tetally reflected; the extra* 
ordinary ray, falling on a 'medium of greater, but veiy 
litilo greater, refractive power, isalmost wholly transmitted. 

The only defect of the^Nicol’s prism is that, to secure 
the total reflexion, its length must be considerably greater 
than its breadth ; and thus it necessarily limits the divor<‘ 
gency of the beam it allows to pass. 

Certain doubly refracting crystals exert considerable Poiu>, 
aksorption on one of the two rays they produce, and can i*fttion 
therefore, when in plates of sufficient thickness, 
employed as pokrizrers. This is the case with some*^*^ 
specimens of tourmalire when cut into plates parallel to the ^ 
axis of the crystal. It is also found in the flat crystals of 
several artificial salts, such as, for instance, iodo-sulphate 
of quinine. 

l.et us now suppose that by one or other of these pieces Two 
of apparatus, say a Nicol’s prism, light has been polarized. Nlcolit 
If we examine this ray by means of a second Nicol, placed 
in a similar position to tho first, it passes practically 
unaltered. As tlie second Nicql is made lo rotate, more 
ami more of the light is stopped, till the rotation amounts ' 
to a riglit angle. Two well-constructed Nicols, placed 


Polar- 
ization 
by ordi- 
nary re- 
fr.4ctioii. 


When light is reflected ^at an incidence either less or 
greater than the polarizing angle, it behaves as if part of 
it only were poliiri/od and the rest ordinary light ; and it 
is said to be partiully Tested by a crystal of 

fcekrid spar, it gives two images in all positions of the 
crystal ; but their briglitness is uiuujiuil except in the special 
positions where they would be of eipial brightness w'ere the 
ray wholly polarized. 

From tlie fourth of the remarks made above regarding 
common light, and the, facts of double refraction, it 
follows at once tliat, when light is to any extent polarized 
by reflexion, there must l)e an exactly equal amount of 
polarized light in the refracted ray, and its plane of 
polarization must kj peipendicular to that of refraction. 
This was est.iblishi'd by expiuinient soon after Malus’.s 
di.scovcry. But as the reflected ray fiom gl:ia.s, water, cVc., 
is in general much weaker than the refracted ray, the 
perceiit'ige of polari/od light is generally much greater in 
tho former. It was found, however, by experiment that 
refraction at a scc(»nd glass plate parallel to the first 
increases the proportion of ijolarized to common light in 
tho transmitted ray, and thu.s that liglit may be almost 
com{)ktely i»olarized by trausiiiis.'-ion, at the proper angle, 
thruLigli a number of parallel plates. The experimental 
data of lhi.s .subject were very carefully obtained by 
lirew.stor. He has found, for instance, how tho angle of 
incLdencr* for tho must complete polarization varies with 
the iiiinibcr of plate.s. The plane of polarization of such 
a bundle is perj^f'tif/l^'ftlftr to the plane of refraction. 

'riii', however u.seful on many occasions, is at be.st a 
rougli arrafiircunont for producing polarized light. By fur 
the most ['crfect polarizer for a hroa<l beam t»f light is a 
crystal of Iceland spar, suflicieiitly thick to allow of the 
complete separation of the two rays. But such specimens 
are rare and v«>^tly, so that the {)olarizer in practical ii.se 
is now what k called .\7co/’.s' prisiUf invented in 1828 
{Jaiiicsfjn*}i diV nifil ^ p. 815 ). By cutting a rhomb of Iceland 
spar in two, and cementing the pieces together with 
Cana<la balsam (after carefully j)oli.shing the cut faces), 

^ A '.iirioua exception <i4'riiri in tlie case of light radiated from a 
bo«ly whicli polarizes hy absorption. See Kadiation. 


in this position, are practically opaque to the strongest ' 
sunlight. During the next quadrant of rotation the 
transmitted ray gradually increases in brightness, until at ■ 

1">0 of rotation it passes practically unaltered. Precisely , 
the same plumomcna occur in tho same order during the 
next half of a complete rotation. The reader will observ^f • 
tliat tlii.s is mendy Huygens’s original statement, limited to ' , 
one of the four rays which arc produced by passing common 
light successively through two crystals of Iceland spar. 

Whatever be the true mechanism of polarized light, Sym- 
there can be no doubt that its vibr&tioriS aro symmetrical 
with rcsjicct to the ray, and also with respect to the piano ^ 
of polarization. Hence we may, for many important . 
jturposes, .symbolize them by simple harmonic vibrations 
taking place either in or pci^/.cudicvdQr to the plane of 
polarization. But, if they be supposed to take place 
.simultaneously in these two planes, their quality or nature 
inu.st be cs.scntially different in the two, else the symmetry 
above referred to would bo violated. Hence it will be * 
suflicient for the present to assume that they take place 
pi rpoiidicukr to the plane of polarization. The nature of 
the. resulting effect.^, so far as the eye is concerned, will 
nut bo ditlcrent for the different hypotheses. Also, as no ' 

I instance has yet been observed, even with the most intense-, 
beams of light, in which tho joint effects observed are not 
those due to simple superposition, we may assume that 
the elastic force of the luminiferous medium, called into 
])iay by a displacement, is directly proportional to the ; 
displacement, abd therefore that the vibrations for ettch 
wave-length follow the simple Mrnumie lo/w^ that of the 
cycloidal peiidulirn. 

The .subj(;ct of the composition , of simple harmonic 
motions of c((ual perbd falls to discussed as an im* 
portaiit branch of kinmatm (see •Mechanics). We will 
therefore liero assume the following results,— referring to ■ ; 
the above-quoted article for theitjipof 

1. Two simple harmonic motiotis of the same period, in Pwper- 

lincs perpendicular to one another, give, in general, elllijtio 
motion, which may be in the positive or negative direction luniiaottio 
of rotation. ^ 

2. The ellipse becomes a straight line, and the resultant ' 
motion therefore timple harmouxe, when the plutsei o|.,thjB 
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components are the same, orMiffei by an integral multiple 
of ». 

3. It becomes a circle when tlie amplitudes of the 
components are equal, and their phases differ by an odd 
^ multiple of ^ ir. The motion takes place in one direction 
(say right-handedly) in the circle when this multiplier is 1, 
5, 9, 13, &c., and in the .opposite (left-handed) when it is 
, 3,7, 11, 15, &c... 

Effect of ' suppose a plane polarized ray to^Tull on a plate of 
apUteof a doubly-refracting crystal (a thin plate of mica or selenite, 
doubly for instance). Within the platd it will in general be 
divided into two, which are polarized in planes at right 
angles to one another. The directions of vibration in 
these rays are determined by the physical j^roperties of 
the material. Let them be represented by the lines 0 ^’, 
Oy in fig. 35. Then, if OA represents the semiampli- 
leoiis tude of vibration in the incident , — 

^ti ray, it may be looked on by (2) 
above as the resultant of two 
simple harmonic motions of Ibe 
same period, whose semiamplitudes 
are OM and ON, and which arc in 
the same phase. Each of theso 
.will pass through the plate cf 
crystal unchang^. But one will, 
in general, travel faster than the 
other; for the essential Vauso of 
double refraction is the difference 
of velocities of the two rays. The 
portions of the two rays which 
simultaneously escape from tho 
crystal, and which travel togetlicr 
outside it, will therefore diffir la phis Hence, to find 
the nature of the transmitted light, we mast recombine 
^the vibrations in OM, ON, tiking account of this dif- 
ference of phase, Bj (1) above tlie result will be in 
general elliptic motion.* The ellipse will necessarily be 
one of the infinite number which can bo inscribe<l in tlie 
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' ' rectangle AA'BR', ^’hoso construction is obvious Wc 
have then, in general, what is called eUiptlenUg ftfdarizfd 
BIllpU* ligid. This degenerates (by (2) above) into plane polarized 
osHy and light, whose vibrations are along OA or OA' according as 
the difference of pjase i%0, 27r, 47r, ike., or tt, ISir, ckc. 
And it will become ciradarly }M)l(inzed light if OM=^OX 
iasd > (i^., if AOj:» Jir) and the difference of phase be an odd 

Ugkt' multiple of By (3) above this will be right or left 
handed, according to the value of the odd multiplier. 

This conclusion from the assumption above made is fully 
borne out by experiment. When a plate i)f mica, of such 
a thickness as to retard one of tho two rays a (|uartcr of a 
. wa^e-Iength more than the other, is interposed between tw o 
.Nicols, we observe the following phenomena 
/i If the Nicols were originally placed so as to extinguish 
the light, tho introduction of the mica plate in general 
' ^rtially restores it. Now, let the mica i)laie bo made to 
. rotate in its own plane. The light vanishes for successive 
. positions, differing by a quadrant of rotation, ?>. whenever 
'• the directions of vibration in the crystal coinciilo with the 


principal planes of the Nicols. In each of those po.sitions 
; the light from the first Nicol passes unchanged tlirough 
the mica, and is therefore entirely stopped by the second 
?NicoL Half-way between these positions tlic light trans- 
mitted through the system is at its brightest ; and in these 
. cases it is not altered in brightness by rotating the second 
" . ^ieoL It is then circularly polarized, and in whatever 
dlmotion the second Nicol is placed the component of the 
' oireplar motion which is ready to pass through it is of the 
. aame amplitodOi Here, then, is a case in which a Nicol 
(the second) cannot enable us to distinguish between com- 
jipon light and light very seriously modified. 


In what precedes, wo have assumed that homngfnrnua w^hite 
light was used. In general, a doubly-refracting plate light, 
produces a difference of phase in its two ray.s which will 
depend on their w^ave-lengtb ; and thus w’hen white light 
is used we have a display of colour* sometimes extremely 
gorgcon.s, and we nmy distinguish light thus circularly * 
polarized from common liglit by sliglit changes of colour 
and intensity as the second Nicol is turned. 

Hitherto w’chave spoken of tho j)()larizing angle for light Effect of 
reflected in air from bodies siu'li as glass, water, itc., W’hich 
have a higher refrnctive index th.in air, and w’e have seen 
that an C(|iial amount light j'. polari/f d in the refracted' 
beam. Hut what if tlicre be no rriinci^d beam? Tliis is 
tlie case of total lellexion inside the di-nsi'r body. Fresnel 
discovered that in this (•as(; the two kind< of polarized light 1 

(in planes at ligld angles to one another) eo-e\ist in the I 

totally rcllected ray, but that they ditl’er in ]»hase, and * 
therefore in general recombine into ellipfically polarized 
light. Hnide<l by peculiar thooixtical eon dderatiems, ho 
W'as led to con>tniet a piece of gla.^s ( //v ?'h(iad^), FresueVa 

inside which light is twice totally n th i-trd .,t a certain ^honib. 
angle with the result that, if it be originally j)ol,iri/cd in 
a plane inclined at 4 ^ to the plane (d u flexion, the 
emergent light is eirciilarly pnlari/ed. 

Reflexion fntm the siirfa<‘e of met.ds, ami .-f very highly Metallic 
rcfiactive substances such as (iiaim.ml, L^.^neially gives at 
all ineidenees clliptieally jiolarizcd light. Att-mpts 
been made to deteirniiie fnau .such elfcets the refraclivc 
indices of metals and other (►pjapo' .substances. These are 
all based upon theory, and cannot a.s y.l command inncli 
confidence. Wifli (antain donbly-refraeting sidi.staiiees the 
light reflected at a definite angle is difb i f iitly jxflaiizod, and 
sometimes even differently eoloured, bn* dithnnit a/irnutlis 
of the ]»hine of ineidi iiee. 

When a thin plate of doubly-r« frneting erv.slal, winch Rings 
gives a bright colour wlien placed bt.l\\reii tsvo Nicols, is and 
slightly iiiclim;d to the ra}', the colour changes as the 
ditrcrence of phase of the two refiactul rays is increased. 

Tf, now, we take a plate of Iceland sj»ar cut pcri)cndicMlarly crj-gtaL 
to the axis, no colour will be produced by ji.irallel rays 
pas.siiig thryiigh it [(Orpimdicidarly, br'cau^' botli rays have 
a common velocity parallel ti> the axi.-^ ; but, if divergent 
light be used, tliere is a gorgtnus display ‘d circular 
coloured rings surnmiuling tlie axi.s which (lei>ends njum 
the increasing retardation of the ordinary ray bihind the 
extraordinary as their inclination to il.e axis increases. 

Wlien the princi[)al [)lanes of the Nicojs are at right 
angles, this .sy.stoin of rings is intcrsiuded by two black 
diameters, in the.se I'lanes ropedixely When the si'cond 
Nicol is tiirncil through a right angle, we have exactly 
the romplmmt of the forimyr appecir.ince, />., a figure such 
that, if superposed on the former, it would give an uniform 
field of white light. 

It is to he noticed that niuie of tlu’hc plienonu iia can bo 
observed without the use of the second Nicol. 'fhis arises 
from the fact that, when* the xibratioiis in any direction 
interfeic so as to destroy one another, tli(»se in the dirccliiin 
perpendicular to the former interfere so as to strengthen 
one another. The seev)i)d Nicol enables us to .select one 
of these portions, and examine it independently of tho 
other. 

The only double refraction we have considered p.-irticc 
larly Is tliat of Iceland .d’ar, where everything is symme- 
trical about tlie axis of the crystal. Such ci ystals. and 
they include as a rule all those of the second and third 
systems in non. achy (7./’.), are called ff}dn.nd, 

Ory.stal> of the first S3\stcm are not doubly rif!;Y^i>e. Rut 
it was one of the most valu.ible of Brewster’.‘> discoveries 
that the great majority of nnn-i8ntro])ic ^nb^tances are 
doubly refracting, and in gtuieral are btft.r^ily i>., have two 
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ciivially iin)>ori;uil axo*^ inclincii to onoli at aa^los <>f 
all valiios from 0 to 90 . The form v)l th(^ tfwc-sin'fticc 
in such biulicN was, at least very ajiproxmi'atcly, assigned 
by Fivsiicl. 'Hiis forms one of the most brilliant of In’s 
many grand iliscoverics ; and it li'd to ! i amiltoii’s prediction 
of tin* r\i.>lenco of the two spec: s Si amivnl trjhirfinji^ 
^^llil•ll ^\:ls oxperiniL'ntally \crilicd by ldoy<I. 

Krc'^ncl also iiiadi' tiic sliikin'.:^ discovery that gl-i^s ami 
other .‘Niniply rcfi.u ting buiH. ■- ai'i* irinlercfl doubl) n-fi.icl- 
in;: when in a stale ol .striaii. T ) Tils Hi ewster added the 
(»l)<ervalion that the ri'<|no-.i :i niiglit lie [»rodnced l»y 
nntM|nil In-ating iiesti-ad of liy in.'ihanieal stiL-s, and also 
that uu.inncalod gl.i-^ i'^ omimIIn donl*!} refraetive. (M»ik 
Maxwell in ls<.) A‘'o/. A**-’.) showed ih.it slie.iring 

stress ill vi'-eoii> liijiiids, siieli ns (’annd i balsam, reiuh i.^ 
them temporarily dnul.ly-u fi.iel i\ e. 'I’liis subject lia^ been 
elaborately inve^tlgat'Ml by Knndt (/^,'/7. An/t., ISTlO- 

Ihe details o( tlle'.e subji'cls, with those of the ]M»l:iii/i- 
tioii t>l liglit n tleeteil Irom sm ill partiele^, the 
IKtUin.'ilhn jiroliieed b\ (piail/, sng.ir, Irnii'-parcnt bntli s 
under the intliionee ol inignetisin, iVe., iim.st bcdebaiid 
to ()i*Tn (I’ln-i.’M ). 

Tliere i-, howe\ er, oio' eleiin ntar\ pinnt wliieli mud iwt 
be otiiilled Iiere, ns it intirnatelN eonneeted with th ■ 
wavedlieory, that is, the nlteivition which light umlerLio.s 
in Ci!!i>eipienre of till" relati\e motion of the soiiieu nnd 
speet.itor in the line of 

When a steamer is moving in a diie.'tion p»'r[»en(iieal.ir 
to llie eix.^^of the wa\e>, .-he will eiieoiint-T more of tlean 
iu a gi\i n time if h'-r coin.-'j i-* towanls them than it -li- 
W’ere at le^t, wliil.*, it .-lie I'C nnoing in the same diiietifii 
as the wa\es, fewj n*t tliem will o\erluht !e. r in a given tin:*' 
than if .-he were at re-t. 'file -nine thing is tine of smnel- 
\va\e^. Winn an expit-s train jia-M^a Ie\el eio>-ipj at 
full spi.'ed, tin- piteli of the stLiilii wlil-lle in Jiiglier dining 


the a[)proach to and lower during tlm rcuoss from thd 
listener at the gate than it would be if the engine were at 
rest. The succ(‘saivc sound pulses arc emitted at the same 
intervals us before, but from points sue<*esaivcly nearer to 
or farther from the listener. Hence more or fewer reach 
Ins (*ar in a given time. The principle is precisely the 
same as that of Kiinier’s obii!ia»vu»tion of the frequency of 
j eclipse of ,Iii[>iter’s satedlitcii, which wc liavc^ already given : 
i the iiiiinbcr of liglit-waves which reach ihe eye per second 
; is incrca.sed if the source is approuidiiiig, ami (linnnished if 
I it bi‘ ivei‘ding. AVe are now dealing with a pheiioineiioii 
which occurs .some (iOO, 01)0,000, 000, 000 times jicr second 
instead of once every forty-two hours. Now, iuareased 
wavedrcqiiency, with unaltered velocity of light, certainly 
' implies shoiii r wave liMigtli and most probably greater 
I rcfmngibility, and nW irmt. There is, undoubtedly, a 
I Weak link in this ]i a«oniiig, due to our ignorance of the 
i true mitnre of tin* Inminifennis medium and of the species 
: *if vibration on whidi liglit depends. If we knew some- 
thing di liniti' about* the nature of the ether, and tlie 
, niccli.ini'^ni of il.s \ ibrations, this weakiie.ss would he. at 
I le i-t in purl got l id of. ObsiTvation lias not yet settled 
, th'‘ 4JUI.-11011 of the iclulive motion of bodies, the ether they 
contain, ami the ether in free space. 

. This jirineijde Inis been applied with suece.ss by Huggins 
and otln is In find the rate at \v][iicli we are approaching to 
' ol leeeding from diOeieiit fixed stars, and the. rate of motion 
in sol.ii CNclonc.s; and it may t‘ven be appliid, as was 
ing nion-.l\ siiggi -led by Fox Talbot (/>’. vl. 7iV/»o//, 1871), 
to delerniine (from tln3 relative velocities of the comiionents 
of a double Mar in the line of sight, incasiircd by its aid) 
the di-tame of the star it.self from our system. 

'rile reinlcr is advi.<ed to consult, in connexion with the 
I wlioli* of the .M.‘cuml part of this article, the [»revions article 
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LK IllTFOt )'I\ .loHv (lf)Og lb7o), an eminent mb 
liinic.il M liol.ir, w.i-. tin- .-on of 'Idiom i-. la’glitfoot, of 
l/ttoveter, Stutford-liire, and w inborn at Stoke-iipon d’len; 
in thit <■ unity, on Al iivli liJU’J. Mis school eiliication 
W’as rcc-ivod .it Mortal ih’u C.aigleton, (die-liiie, 

ami in .him- 1^117 Ii • ( idcr.-d Cliri-t\ ( ’oll-ge, < ‘ambiidye, 
where lie inel-- -n-it pro rre-^ in L itin ami (ireek, ainl 
w.i’i ri-d-:on*- l lii- b ->1 jiinoiig llie iindei giudii.il'--. 

After f. iking Iii- b.n li'-lor' ^ ib-gree, lie became for -'omr 
till!'* a-Ti-taiit nri-f'M’ at lI“['loii in J )-*rby.-l)irc ; at the 
c.inonic'il ag‘- In- n-c* ivc I ordm ition, ami .diorlly atlcrwaid ? 
was :ip[i linted ciiiMt-- of Noitoii und* r Mule* in Sliropdiire. 
TIilT'.- In* .i*tr.n’t*‘d tin* in^tic** of Sir Ilowlund (\>tfon, an 
aniitr ir 11 -bi il*^t of .-'me* all linnn iit ' it would .seem, wh«» 
III id*.* him hi> d *nn'-tic rjiipl.iin at Ib-ll.ipoit, and wa-^ the 
lir-t t'l aw'.ikeii Ids t i-t- tor r.ibi)ini" d b-.irning. Slioilly 
jift'-i the 1 t-rin .il oj .'^ir IJo-vkiml with In - f.iniily |o l.ondon, 
l.ightf M)t folhiwt-d him Ihithcr, but bu' .-’on,*- iini-\pluini*d 
lei- )ij .-.oon lefi tin- c-i|iil.il aj lin, and, \ idling lii.s jMn-nt- 
at I t‘o''l*-r, t'»i>k a ; ol* inn leu\e of tin-ni, li.'iving re. olved 
‘*t*» ti.i'vil b .-yiiii 1 tlni^.'-i- 1 -. ’ An nnt-\|*e*'ti-«| and pre',.-ing 
invif .ilioti iiidi.< »• 1 biin t*.i c-]i ni-j" lJi^ d'-t< i ininatiori, and 
to aec'.'pt a cli irgf at Stone- in Sl.ilford diim, wlicre he cmi 
tinueil l*ii about two and wdn-j-c, on May iM, lOJS, 

he niani^ 'l .Iiacc, d uiLdit* r of William f 'roinplon of Stone 
Park, ami wid'AVtij t b-oiv*- ( 'opw ond ot I )elvnrne, Stalford 
shin* Fioiii Sfoiii' he ii-ni*)\ed t*) llom-ey ne;ir London, 
for the .saki3 ol tin library oj Sion ( ’nlh-j^rc^ which he edb-n 
liu'l ocr-asfm to cnnailt ; hi.s UrM. pnbli.''.hed work, ciitith-d 
or t’hninin dinl J tolniral ^ jirn m il 

for rrrrt'iittoii nl no lint f/uttrs^ and dedicated to Sir i(. 
f otton, ap[»eared at lajuihm in IG29. lJuriiig the summer 


ami ant limn of IG.dO lie lived at Httoxeter, and in 
Si-ptcn bi-r ot that }ear In* wais presented by Sir P. (Vilton 
to tin' rector} of Ashh-y in Statl'ordsliire, wliiTclic continned 
t** di*-cliarg.‘ his [nmloral duties, and to pro.seeute liis rab- 
binical -tudie-s tor till- next twi.»-lve yV/ir.s. For the more 
nnintcriiqiti.-d [miMiit of the latter lit; is said to Inive 
bought a f-niall piece of land near his parsonage, and to 
ha\e laiilt upon it a small hoii.-^e “ eoiitaining a study and 
withdrawing room below, aiid a lodging ehaniber above.” 
‘'Mere he eln.sely followed liis said sliuiics with great 
ill-light and unwearn-d diligence, ami did choose to lodge 
In-iv very often, though it were so near to his family and 
I'.iLsonage Iioii.se.” In June IG 42 he left Ashley for 
Lnndim ; tin- preeisi; oeeasioii of the removal is not known, 
blit jirobul.ly it aro.«e out of the necessity for personal 
.sn[tf-i intemlcnee, of the [mblication of his next work, A fnr 
o//*/ //'-//• Oftsrrniflmts tiffoii (hr Itook o/* 6V//c.s-/,.s- ; (hr V\os( of 
(hrtu rrrfditt : (hr /-f jrrohdUr ; u//, hannlrss, »(n(ut(f^ (nid 
rdnlfihnfnfo/hrtorr^ which appeared at l^ondon in that 
year with a dedication to “my dear and loving countrymen 
of till.* eminty of Statlbid, and other my friends residing, 
in tin* city of lamdon.” Soon after liis arrival in the 
caiiit.il ho lioitame. miwsUa* of St Bartholomew’s church, 
near Iho Fxcliange ; and in 1 (H J he was appointed to preach 
tlie. .sermon before the House of Commons on occasion of 
the public fast of March 29 . It was afterwards published 
under the title of hJfiait AVi//ww«,the text being Tmke i. 17 j 
in it a parallel is drawn between iho Ba[)ti.st’s ministiy 
and the work of reformation which in the pi-eacher’s judg- 
ment was incumbent on the parliament of his own day. 
laglitfoot was also one of the original members of the 
Westminster Assembly, whicli held its first formal meet- 



Lia— Lia fii.^ 


ing on »Satnrday, July 1,'1()43; Iiis ^MoiirnaJ of the 
Proceedingft of the AsBonibly of IMviiies from January 1, 
104:3 to December 31, 1 Oil,” now priritcil in the thirteentli 
Volume of the 8vo edition of Lis Worh, is a valuable 
historical Bource for tlie too brief period to which it relates. 
He was assiduous in iiis attendance from the first, and, 
though fnMjucntly standiuj^ almost or oven (juite alonci, 
especially in the Krastian c‘ohtroversy, cx(‘reisr‘d a matoiial 
intlueiire on the result of the disnlssion^f^)^ I he A ssembly. 
In 1613 Lightl’oot [uiblislietl Ihimljul nf (Urauimfs tmf 
of tlh‘ l\i)ni' of K.roifns^ dedicab'd to the inliabilunts c»l 
Bartholomew lOxeliange, and in tlie same year lie was made 
master of Oatlierine Hall by tlie paili:imrnt:iry visitors of 
(.Cambridge, and also, on the reeoniiiiendatioii of the 
Assembly, was promoted to tlie reetory id' Much Alumlen 
in Ifertfordsliire. ; both appoinlmeiiis In; retained until his 
tleath. In 1611 was pnblislied in l^.ondon tlie iirst instal 
ineiit of the laborious but ne\ir eoinpjitrd work of 
wdiich the full title runs 77//^ llniiihnitf of ty Four 
Ktfftiif/f fists ftntnUfj tlivnisi'f iU's^ i*iil ///# Ohf TrstfUm nt^ 

with an cxjil ana turn of the rlu,fist iff/tirf/lf,'ts tmth in Lhh- 
ijaiUja tlHtf AVv/.sv\- Part /. Front, thn fnynnu n*f if /hr tfiis^n/s 
to the luifitishi of onr Savoutr. The SL-eond part Fmni. thr 
Jiitjifiioii of our Sifrimir (o thr /i. <t r oftt r followed 

in H317, andllie third Fmhi thr fi.^t Pn.ssocr ofti-r onr 
Farionr's /iitiifisin to thr srro; if \\i I On August ‘JO, 

164.), lie again liad the* honour of prearliiug betoie the 
House of (Vuninons on tlie day of tln ir monthly fast; in 
the discourse, which was afterwanis piiMi'-ln d (J Fii^f 
on liov. XX. 1, 2), after oontiovertiiip, as eironeoiii 
and false the doctrine of the Mil' tiaries, h(‘ goe^ on to 
urge upon the parliament various piaelic’al suggestions for 
tlie repression with a strong li.iiul of current bla-plieiiiies 
(“ 1 do hold it a truer i»oiiit in diNinil.y that ‘ urrans <*on 
.scientin liganda^ than Migat’ for a thorough revision i*f 
tlm authorized version of the Scriptures, for tli»‘ eueonrage- 
ment of a learned ministry, ami for a s[ieed^\ seltlenieut of 
the church. “I rejoice to .see wleit >on have done in 
platIVrniing ehiiises and presiiyteries, and f verily and 
cordially believe it. is according to tlie pattern in the 
mount." Ill the same year appeared A Pni/nm utori/ u/injt, 


the Arts of /hr chroniruf (tiof (iillmt : fhr 

J)ilfirnlti, a if thr /r.r/ t jifninnf^ un<f /hr /inus tf th> Shu i/ 
nts/ mto oinutfs. Fnmi t/ir /mfiviFniij of /hr Pt<,>>L f>> thr 
r Hit of thr Twdf/h ( Intuit i r. With a f^riif snrri i/ if thr 
voiilHiijionn ff Story of tin .A //w omf A'owno/.s- (down to tlie 
thin! yi ar of (/laiidin.^) ; and in Itlt? lie piibjisliLiI Thr 
lluriinniy^ i *tn ftitii fi'., nmf n,,/,, nf tfo Oftf 1\ .-to no iit ^ 
Vvhieli W.is tolloW'oi I Ml llj.s) iiy l'}n‘ f fit t noiin/^ (*hii>noh^ 
mof t/rilii' it/ tio‘ l\X>i,,i<nl^ iii-eiihed to Croinwill, 

v\ith an epi-tli_‘ ih;dn"ilo|y lo jp. liieine ■■'S iKaioui abh- 
<-oimril. ill tile la.^ 1 iiaiin d \ 1 ai I ,i_di f f"« *1 , who in Hloii 

hail eoiarii' iu I’ll iluclur ol dixiiii' v, wa • «l)o,t.n vice 

eliaiierllor nl (In' iimimi il \ of ( ' in.l.i id-*. , I.|p eontlmied 
to n-idi' liy [a eh ii me :il. Miin.l. n, in ih- n , f< i \ of wliieli, 
as wi-11 a , in 1 lee ina- 1. I liip ot (‘ii!.. i;i. ll.dl,lie\\as('oih 
lii Iia-tl, lliioM -Il llie iiillnein i; of 1 1 iiid . ■( ! ie- ! le-lorat loll. 
The lein. limit, r ol Id-, lile \\,is pi.’.ii.d, (I'\ot»d to the 
pioduelnai t»t lln; wmk bywlii'li io- i .nm now ilially 
li\es, tlir III,,' ,f /, o', , ill wliieh the 

V'oliime n lal ii.L ti» Mattln w a[a.‘Mhii n: that lelat^ 

in:: 111 Maik in Hhl.’i, and ilio * ul.itiiu to I ( oiintliiaiis, 
Joliii, ami talk ■, Ml jiinl, 1671, .n.d I'l/I i- -i" i ti\ e]}. 

3’ov. .M’tU lie* ek I - 1 i.j Hmo, '.'Ini' III. i'l" ‘oan < ‘jn la nkle 
to I’.iy lie ll.'l 1 I rll oiilli' li ! v .-'ll ()lliJ;do 

I l»ridgnian to a [Utltndil .'■U.ills It '.iii.!.' a -< \Me told, 

■ n[HHi wliieli, by an lmli.'-rii*| i« -n in •mi i- od, h*\iT 

.‘^npi r veiled ; l.illipL" ..It • i waid-^ in^o i!'!' i ■ v w l.:< li « on- 

^linind t«tr al out .• Ua I ni-jln , le- <1 il : i 1 / on | ). . . ad ,i r 

• (», ll»7o. ddii.* //"/ • Il'ii'ii, . ,f /”./«.</ ’ I ill 

I A>/if A j'i ^/^>f<n n "f m J'f. S F'lrS ,ui Wt|o 

piibli-lmil [»o-f Ilium ai -I'v 

: 'I !..• ir ’ ..t 1 \, ... i. . i t.,i . i,v 

I’aiekl .if"! .S|i\j.*. n; 1 ' I . t !i ■ ' ' , <> . / , , 

I .i).|" .lo••l .n tl.a it id till HI 1 *'i ''I I 1 \ 1 . 1 i', ' il- I tiy 

b. M-l< a, i< Ti. ii‘ 1.. r I'l I'i *'• : \ . I . Ill \ • .i'll >■ I a /,'< "i 

; w I . pid'li'li' it ii .'I ill 17"o V. * // /• // ' > A.-/'., viie 

.d I .hi .1 PI r..il II h r 1 1 1 , 1 1 . ... 1 * / .*' . * •. ! '.ail, i?' 

i Klh!i-ll. h\ ( I.'!ld.‘l! »l l\ !, 1 1, I'a**' I’c. . .;i" I •, 

I tli.p of Ike /; }• /i // , .!. I : V.' ... . . i U Ik'i.Ma 

! (b-.M.I-.II, -J . . I' !!■. il.'l* J' . Pi " •»! 'I, 

I lPPlUl•e.^ .Ml,.*!' , 1' n* I . M-l 'i‘ -I ' . V'i'i • . .'I i’-.n 

j 7V/. /’> ' , • o. . * ' ' if '/ ' T I /•('': ‘ r r.nn- 

, tloii, p;.*'"'. 
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1. MdimiOrSK bOXSTlMM I'lnN. 
nillE primiiry and most ii^portant consideraf ion relating 
I to the design and coiistrnelion of .i liglithouse ti>wer 
which is to bo built within the tide mark is tlie fon-e 
of the waves wliich may bo expected to a.-.siil it, and the 
directions and lieightS at which tliiit force will act on fin* 
building. The great Wiives wliich are found in the opi-n 
ocean cannot bo ^encniteal in smaller sim.-, ;iud, with a ilue 
regard to economy in con.stnielion, omdit not tliend’ore to 
bo provuled against. AVhat is w.iiiteil is t«» ascertain in 
such shorter seas the height of waxes in ndatiou to the 
length of “fetch" in wliieli they are geiuratod, and iu*xt 
to tieterniino their energy wlie.n on re.ndiing the. shore or a 
sunken rock, and so ceasing to be waves of t/scilhition, 
they enormously increase their di'strurtive force by In - 
coming wave.s of translation. Fidl iiiformatioii as to llie -e 
points and as to the marine oynamomiter an instru- 
ment used for ascertaining the forct* of the waves on an 
exposed surface — will bo found in tin; artich* 11 \i.*i;ori{s, 
to which the reader is referred. It is enough lien; t'» slate 
that the law of increase in the lieiglit of vxaves was foiiml 
by Mr T. 8tovcnson to bi* proportional to the .square root 
of the distance from the windward .shore, and that the 
greatest force I’ecordcd on rocks ox[»osed to the o**eaii was 
3^ tuns per sciuare foot. The relative forces of summer 


and wild* r " ih ; xveie fou’id t>> bi* 1 I" .5, .md the 
Vfilieal Im’i'i-, .illi-r .e t ing mi a ''lu \ i d lil, w i.i ei-glit v- 

fonr liine-^ yi i .itiT t li.m theliPii i nlil U i-p A a In 'glif of 
*23 tert abovp ln\:Ii w il r. 

The hi- toi V 1 if iko :im-i' iil b :l:i In n-i ^ i- nt .'-o s-i inly a 
n.’itiin* that x\e ni.ix [m ' a( «»r;'p !•» im-ip nun]. I'li works, 
coiimn-ncing with \\ in-'.inh v " hMdx li'M'- liL’lit. 

It 3 '(.n/ o/ A ./'.>■ /'if /, f.i 'll’.’ I’.'ddx ."1 1 'lie Hoeks^ 

wlinlilii; about 11 niih ^ "il rlxii'milii, aic lidl\ expu^rd 
to tin* south we-4iTii mm-'. I In- li •lilli"n-e wie^ enliqih li d 
by Windaiilnx in ("iir -< i-"n- le it w.i-^ (inid-ed at 

a In-i-jlil of SO feet aiid tb-i'j'it < \liii-iled ; but in It'.'JO, 
in eniiM quoin »' "I d ima •• l y -ti'r'ii--', tin* 1o\si-r xx.is 
imit'a-'id bv a n oiA ' 1 i iig "I in i niny 1 ti.'.f tiii<!%', and 
iiiatle . obd th'iii the l-ii 'Mlitimi t" m-iib; 'I'i f. ■ : .ai'MXe tlie 
mek. 3’he he. -lit w i - iin : i- . d tom ii!\ 1 .'» » ft • t. :iMd 
i-oinpleled in 17i"k Ikiring' tlie well 1 im.vmi liinin , i- ol 
20tli \o\i mb' r 1 ('<13 (in- t"Wi 1 w .i • de- 1 1 o\ ul. In 'i.. rd 
den^oi a-: w* i! .i" i.' d< i-iils (hn- wotk imel bp pla'-d 
amoie_M he ..'■/*/ I nrinlinn* en.-inei-i m I’m e\ iinp , 
in plan ll w l > Jinlx -’m: ll m - le nl (.j riii iik.i I a IiC' blind 
devotion lo ol n.niieiil.it mil Witi t.ii lex \ 1 m 1 ,i . d^ 0i i .niL.li''Ut 
til'* piineiph ."I iinlli innlv «'l i.iit'.r [iielile .» to [.K.-ient 
^re.it Ob'*. 1 1 III t i oil - to the :;. < !> Ill .>| file w av i 

Piofi/i I'il's Fddi/stonc 7' / - - Tliir woik w.m i.omJiienced 



me. LIGHT 

in 1706 and completed in 1709, in the form of a frustum 
ut’ a cone 92 foot liigli. The work consisted principally of 
timber, the lower part being oak carefully bolted together, 
and also to the rock. Above the^ lower structure of oak 
courses of stone, cramped together and fixed to the timber 
work and to the rock, were added in order to ^ive weight 
to the structure. This lighthouse stood for forty-six years, 
and was destroyed l>y lire in 1755. In every respect iho 
simplicity of the structure and the judicious character of 
the details of the design may be regarded a.s models of 
engineering. First, it rested upon a stepped level base, 
was circular in plan, did not wholly depend upon lixlures 
but upon weight, preserved a uniform external surface 
devoid of outsicle projections and ornamentation; and, 
above all, the engineer tUd not by splaying out the base 
needlessly throw away the small diameter which the rock 
atfordetl, but nnIiIl imieli judgment adopted the conical 
form. 

tSmcttfo)i's Toar)\ — This justly celebrated 

work, which consisted entirely of st(uie, was coiiinieiiced in 
^ 1756, and the niasoury was lini^luiil in 1759. Suu-atou 
was the first vngiucer who ailoptcil a structure of masonry 
for a sea tower and dovetailed joints for tlie stones, whieli 
averaged a ton in weight. Tliis work cannot be regarded 
as a safe model for general imitation in exposed .situations, 
and RndyeVd’s earlier tower was certainly as successful in 
insisting the forces to which it W’as exposed. Rndyenl 
unquestionably selected for so small a rock as the Fddystone 
a preferable form to tluit adopted by Smeaton. The 
sharply curved jnofile in Smeatoii’s design greatly rt'dnced 
the diameter of the 
building at a small 
height above the 

rock, and .so re- ^ ^ 

duced its strength. 

Siiiealon’s reasoning about the .similarity of a tower e\|> )SL‘d 
to the surf and an oak tree resisting the wdnd was very 
conclusively .shown to be fallachuis by the late Mr Alan 
Stevenson, ddie arching of the tlo(»rs, as shown in tig, 1, 
was aKo a source of weakness whhdi the introduction of tin* 
iron chains, shown black in tlie diagram, was intended to 
counteract. Mr Douglass in stated that “for .several 
years the .'safety of the Eddystorie had been a matter of I 
anxiety and walclihd care to the eorpomtioti of the Trinity 
House, cwviiig to tin- gro.at tremor of the building with each 
wave .stroke. ’ He, also stated that the projecting corniee 
at the top had been lifted, and tlial the rock itself Iiad 
been considerably underminerl. A nenv tower lias now' 
(1882) been (‘ivetetl in place of Smeaton ^ liy Mr J)oiiela'^s. 

lidi llitck LhfltfituH'H' Tnirvy. - 'Idle Ihdl lloc'k, which lies 
12 miles otf the coast of Foifar.^liire, is fully (jx[)()sed to the i 
assaults of the (IcrrnaTi Ocean. The rock is of considerable ' 
extent but of a low level, the tower being (covered about 16 
feet at hii/li waiter (»f .^juiiig tide.s. Mr 11. Steveii.son, of , 
Edinburgh, win u he iiivt landed on the. rock, decided to 
adopt a "tone tower us Smeaton had done at the Eddy- 
etone, but ho deviated largely from that design in the 
thickness of the walls, 
in raising the tower to ( 

100 feet instead of 68 
feet, and tlie level of 
the solid to 21 feet 2. 

above high water instead of 11 feet. Instead of cmploy- 
, ing arched tlooi^ 11 *^ at the Kddy.-tono, he adopted lintel 
stones for tlu floors which formed jiart of the outward 
waits, and were* fi itliercfl atid LOooved as in carpentry, 
behides having dov;*t.iili;d joggles acros.s the joints where 
they formed ^art of the wall.s. It w'ill be seen on lig. 2 
that the floors insteiul of being Kource..s r)f weakness, as in 
fc>iuoaton*a tower, were converted into effective bonds tying 
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the walls together. He also fised a temporary beacon or 
barrack on the rock for the engineer and his workmen 
to live in while the tower was in progress. The bill intro- 
duced into parliament for this work in 1802 was not 
passed in consequence of financial difficulties. As the Bell 
Rock was scarcely dry at low water, while the Eddystone 
w'as scarcely covered at high ^ater, the commissioners, in 
order to fortify Mr Stevensonjo Vie\. s, consulted Mr Telford, 
and before going to parliament for the second time they , 
also, on Mr {Stevenson’s suggestion, obtained for the scheme 
the support of Mr Rennie, with whom he could afterwards 
advise in case of emergeupy during the progress of the 
work. Tlie si'cond bill was passed in 1806, and the works, 
which were begun in 1807, were finished in 1810, and tho 
light was exhibited in 1811. The total weight of the tower 
is 2076 tons. 

SLrrrtn'orc Litjhdionse. — Tho Skerry vore Rocks, 12 miles 
off the island of ’Pyree in Argyllshire, which is the nearest 
I land, arc, wholly open to tho Atlantic. The works, designed 
! and carried (»ufc by the late Mr Alan Stevenson, were com- 
1 luenced in 1838 and finished iu 1843. The first tem- 
porary barrack was destroyed in 1838, and another erected 
on a more sheltered ])art of tho rock. The tower, which is 
of a hyperbolic curve, i.s 138 feet high, 42 diameter at tho 
base, and 1 G at the top. Its wxight is 4308 tons. 

niaJutp liocL— The Risliop Rock, lying off the Scilly 
Islands, is fully exposed to tho Atlantic. It was designed 
by the late. Mr James Walker, and carried out by Mr J. N. 
l)i>uglo.ss. it is 100 feet above high water, 34 feet in 
diameti r at the base, and 17 at top. Tho lowest part of 
the foundation of tower is covered about 19 feet at high 
watt‘r .springs ; the solid is 20 feet above high water, where 
the walls aii*, 9 feet tliick, and decrease to 2 feet at tho top. 
Owing to the great tremor in this building, it has lately 
been "found neci'.ssary to strengthen it by an Internal 
structure ut ironwork. 

Widf liorh, — ’lliis mueh expoRcd rock is about midway 
between Scilly and the lj'//.ird Foint, and is submerged to 
the depth of about 2 feet at high waib^r. „ The first design 
fi»r ii lighthouse was in 1823, by Mr R. Stevenson, but it 
was not till 18G2 that a lighthouse was commenced under 
the .superintendence of Mr Douglas.s, from a design by the 
late Mr Walk(T. it is llGi feift hig?:, 41 feet 8 inches 
diameter at the ba.se, decreasing to 17 at the top, and the 
walls are 7 feet 91 inches tliick, decreasing to 2 feet 3 
iiiclies. ’fhe shaft is a concave ellii»tic frustum, and 
contains 3296 tons. The Jrqver part of the tower has 
projecting .M arccme.nts in order to break up the sea, but, as 
has been al toady staltid in the case of the Kddy8toDe» 
Kueli projections are not in accordance with the principle 
of uniformity of external surface, an^ are, therefore, more 
likely to ]>ro(lucc disturbance of the masonry than to add 
to its stability. 

Dhn Jlvartach Ihjrk Li(jhtho%t8e,—TI!hQ Dliu Heartach 
Rock, whicli is 35 feel above high water, is 14 miles from 
the i-slarid of Mull, which is the nearest shore. The 
I maximum diameter of the tower, which is of parabolic 
outline, i.s 36 feet, decreasing to 16 feet; the shaft is solid 
for 32 fe«‘t above the rock; the masonry weighs 3116 
tons, of wdiicli 1810 are contained in the solid part. The 
temporary barrack for the workmen was made of malleable 
iron bars with an iron drum on tho top in which the 
workmen lived. This tower was designed by Messrs D. k 
T. Stevenson, and occupied six y^rs in erection, the 
length of the working season being only about two and a 
half months in each year. ; 
j (jhichm Rock The Chickens Rock lies 1 

1 mile off the Calf of Man. The curve of the tower, which is 
I 123 feet 4 inches high, 10 hyperbolic, the diameter vaiying 
! from 42 foot to 16 feet The tower is submerged 5 feet at 
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high-water springs. The Solid is 32J feet in height, 
weighing 2050 tons, the whole weight of the tower being 
3557 tons. The walls decrease from 9 feet 3 inches to 2 
feet 3 inches in thickness. The work was designed by 
Messrs I). & T. Stevenson, and was begun in 1869 and 
completed in 1874. 

Great Basses LUjhtkuu'if near Geylon , — Great Basse.s 
lighthouse lies 6 miles 1 rum » the nearest land, and was 
designed by Mr Douglass. The tower •has a eylindrical 
base 32 feet in diameter, above which is a tower 07 feet 
5 inches high and 23 feet in diilmetcr. The walls vary 
in thickness from 5 feet to 2 feet. The lower, including 
the base, contains about 2768 tons, and the work was 
finished in three years. ^ 

There are several other lighthouses in Ireland, India, 
and America whieh merit more attention than our sjiaee 
admits of, and we shall therefore eoyclu<le with direeting 
the attention of the eiiginei r to the inninrt:tnt influence of 
the configuration of rocks in nKuiiiyiiig tiie breaking of 
waves. It cannot but excite sur]m .e th.il Mniie of tlui 
structures which were erected on the lIihlysLone shnuhl 
have withstood. the waves so long as the} <li(l. This fact 
seems to lead to the conclusion tiiat the Ivldystcme Ihx-k, 
at one time at lea.st, acted to me C‘.\tent ;ts a shelter to 
the structures which were bu’.lt on it. l)iiring a suinnirr 
gale when Dhu Tleartach lightliuusri was being erec ted 
fourteen stones eaeli of 2 tr)ns weight, which had been fixi-d 
on the tower by joggles and rortland (cnirnt ja the h vel 
ot37 feet above liigh water, were tom out and swept oil 
into deep water, as shown on Tlate VII. At the Ik 11 
Rock stones of 2 tons weight wi k .several times swept 
awaiy during the construction of the towei, wliile it is a 
remarkable fact that no stones w'ere ever iiiovecl at the 
Kddystone. But what is more striking, the thin glass 
panes of Winstanloy’s first lowaM- stood sncee.s^fully through 
a whole vsdnters storms at tlie same level above the water 
as that at which the fourteen heavy bha-ks werii .-wept 
away at Dhu Heartach, where it was fouml tioeessary 
from the exjieriejjce 'Required when eori.striicting tlie liglil- 
lioiise to raise the solid ba.*^** of the t(»wer to nearly the 
same height above the water as the gliss panes in 
iSmoatoids tow'cr, whieh Inive hardly ever been broken 
during the storms of nioiv^^^iiaii a hnmln d years. 

The conclusion tffen which .;e(ins fairly ilcducibh* from 
these facts is that the level of the [»l!iue uf d.ingonms impact 
of the waves above liigh w'ati r depends upon the i elation 
subsisting between their height a. id the contiguralioii of the 
rocks above and below high walci, a.s w ell as perhaps (»ii the 
conhgiiration of the bottom ol the sea near the lighthouse. 
Thus, while the rock at l>hu IfiMitacli, from its height 
above high water, forms a great protection against the 
smaller class of waves, it operates as :i dangerous conduetor 
to the largest waves, enabling tliem to exert a powerful 
horizontal force at a much higher hwel Ilian they would 
had the rock l)een lower. The lighthouse engineer mu.st 
therefore beware of taking it for graiiieil tliat Smeaton\s 
Eddystone tower is a model for generiil imitation, and niu.st 
carefully consider as best he can in what way the configur- 
ation of the rock may affect the stability of the tow er whieli 
he has to design. Unfortunately in tlie present .state of 
our information no specilic directions can he laid down for 
his guidance in this matter, but thi'^following general rules 
of construction may be given:-- 

(I) The towa^r ahonhl have a low ciaitro of gravity, and siinicimt 
mass to prevent its being iipsot by tlio w'mycs. (2> It dnmM In* 
throughout ciniulnr iu the horizontal plain', and either .straiglit 
or continuously curved in the. vertieal phine, so as to y»rostiit no 
abrupt change, of outline wliiidi would (*heok the free ns<’i*ut of the 
riHink waves, or the free desn'iit of the falling waves, or the free 
vent of those pa.ssing round the tower. All exte.nnd senreeiiients 
in the vertical plane, or ixilygonul outline in the liorizontal ])lune, 
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What is retiuired of every lighthouse apparatus is either 
the ecpial distrihutioii of the rays constantly or periodically 
over the whole horizon, or else their unequal distribution 
over certain azimuths only. 

The first of these two cases, viz., the equal distribution 
of the light, will be best und,erstoo(l by explaining the 
diilertMit manner in which tl/T rays are operate<l on by tho 
ui»[Mratiis fi»r a fixed light and by that fur a revolving 
light. The chsiraetei istic of a fixed light, which is that of 
bi‘ing sei'ii const anily and always of the same power round 
till* whole horizon, might no (loubt be perfectly produced 
b\ a naked llaine without any apparatus, but then all the 
i.ivi which did not fall on the navigable track of shipping 
would bo lost to the sailor. In order then to intercept and 
iilillze those rays which, instead of falling on this navigable 
track, W(»uld either gi,\ upwards to the sky or downwards 
on the shore eloho to the lighthouse tower, and on that part 
of the sea wliicli is very miar tlu‘ shoie, we must have 
iccourst* to optical agi'tit.s both for bending down the rays 
winch naturally point too high, and for bending up those 
which point too low\ It thus appears that/ the apparatus 
liT a li\ed light should bend the rays in the vertical piano 
only, but sbouhl not interfere with their natural horizontal 
duergeiice in azimuth. 

The demands which are made on a light that has to 
/'fi'nlir are not nearly so great as on one that is fixed, 
b>r the revolving light docs not, like the fixed, require 
to illuminate the whole horizon simultaneously, but only 
eich point of it at successive intervals of time. Wlieii 
the dark intervals occur, the rays from the flame whicb 
arc then i)ointing in the direction of the dark sjiaccs 
should therefore have their directions so alien'd laterally 
a> to pas.s into the adjoining light spaces and thus to 
inen a.-e the ])()\vcr of tlie luminous flashes. A revolving 
ligliT, tlnnigh supjdied by a flame of the same power as a 
ii\cd, will thus nece.'saiily be far more intense, as it does 
not h^.^ft its power by ditlu.sing the rays constantly over the 
whole. Inui/on, but gatluTs them iv* iolo a number of 
se[>arate bundles or beams of great intensity. The 
a]>p:iraius of a revolving light has consequently more 
optical work to do than that of a fixed, for the ra}’^ must 
be bent not only in the vertical iplane but laterally in the 
lioii/ontul and in all interiiiediute planes as wtII. 

In the con.struclion of lighthouse apparatus either 
inetullic or glass agents may be employed, but it has been 
bnjnd by ex[>eriments that » great saving of light (about 
‘Jo per cent.) is elFectefl when glass only is used. All 
kinds of apparatu.s may conveniently be ranged eitlier under 
the where metallic reflexion only is used, 
ih' dtfffffi tr where the material employed is w'holly glass 
produciFjg refraction and total reflexion, or the ratadioptriCf . 
ill which both glass and metal are employed. 


I i:n' of Jlhiinlnathitj nrry A'^hnvth with Liyht 

rtj II a I l*nin r fit lire (Jovstniitly or J'r.rindi rally. 

I’l ;; ovi'i tin* JMilv !iinl nidc. ii.v|u*(lit*nt.s of such night niarkfl Catoptric’ 
;is ")M n roal fins or nakfii caijilhi.s ])lapwl in glnzed laiiteius, wo systeiix 
tliall •uiifiiM* our ath-ntion to tlie gradual duvelopinoiit of thoso 

di'-i'Jlis 
\\ Ill'll ,in* now nr 

!'»i liglithoiisi; a|i- 
I'.ll.ltllS 

Vornholif' III flrr- 

lot"i. Ill 170^1, or 
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1777, paralfolic lo- 
llirtors wen; litsl 
u^rdforliglillioiiso 
nil illation by Mr 



Parabolic 

reflectors 


Fig. f>. 


Pig. 6 . 

ilutfljiiisiiTi, doiikinastor of Liveqiool. In his work on 
.Srnmanjthipy jiublishftd in 1777 , he states tliat the Mersfiy lights were 
flttod with raflectors (figs. 6 and 6 ) formed of small fucots ol silvered 
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glass, and mode, oh lie fwys '* os nearly as they can he to the paralKiUc 
curve.** This is imqiiestionahly tho earliest pulilished notice of the 
use of paralK)li(5 reileijtors for lighthouse illumination. Up to 1782 
■thfl wicks of tlio lnm{>8 were of a flat form, but in tliat year Argand 
introduciiil wi(;ks and burners of a hollow cvlindric form wliioh 
admitted a central i-un-oiit of air through the burner .so n.s to ignite 
tho (tone of gius issuing from the wick hdli within and without. 
Kiimford afterward.s .split un flie cone of gjw into several concentric 
shells. ' ■ i 

“It is reinarkahlc,” says Mr J. T. Chanci* in hi.s excellent 
memoir (3//w. ///,v. (Uml AV«/., vol. xxvi.), “Iiow many in ven tom 
have coiitrihiitcd their respective parts to the multiple ImriuT : — 
Argand, tho double current ; Lange, (ho indispeimahlc contraction 
of the gliu^s chimney ; Careel, the mcehaiiism for an ahimdant Mijiply 
of oil; and Uount Rumford, the multiple luiniti-, mi idea mude 
fciisible hy tliese contrivaiico.s, anil linally ivali/.ed by Anigo and 
Augustin Fre.siiel.” 

Optical I^roprticjt of tM PattMic llcjii'cl<,r. —\\\ the luir.ibolie, 
reflector all rays diverging strictly from the, tocus and filling on the 
pai.ilu)loid emerge in one ls‘am of pamllrl lay ;. I'.iit iumioil light 
IS not a mathematical iMiint, hut aii ohjlrt ol ei.u^ideiiti.le magni- 
tude, the rays from tho outside of the ll.inu' ! iMfdf.d will, 
after reflexion, emerge lus a cone whose div. igc ii.p i^dir.-i-lly pn. 
portioiial to tile radius of tho flame and ^n\i ivly (• ‘h«‘ i.m al dis- 
tance of the n-tleotor. Its intcn.sity muht (MMisnpn iiily wiiy as ilic 
.sipiares of the. distances from the lightliiiUM'. (iptH-.il appai.itns 
does not tJicn ]»ievent that divergence which i'. <luij to tie* llamo 
laing of .sciihible magnitude. 

IhfcA'tstf the. yVim/io/owL - U will he mvu I'rnm j... i lhat tie* 
parabolic mirror//, is at best but a \ciy lunHif.ct iinliuneiil, for 
even if the radiant were .strictly .i mathcm.itii Ml ju iut, the <'one of 
rays (shown undotted) c.scaping juLst the lip.s ol the iiiirroi must be 
lost. 



Fill. 7. — Vcrti(^il Section. Ki'j. S. IMaii. 

Arrango- Moth' of Pmphtj/i ikj Ilcjlcctorn ftr FI <nt ,i /Frol ciioi Liaht'i. 

iiiont of ordiT t<i produce, on the I'atoptrie syntein lixeil light showing .ui 
rofloe' round the eirele, a liuiiiher of refleetni'; e, m, lig Sj .u-,* fi\,d 

tors. round the outside of a stationary . h ind. - 
licr n. As the ordinary ^'iriiholohl h.n 
iilioiil ir of divergence, twent>-li\i' iv* 
flectolN Were iiccilcd to light up eontinii- 
ously (though not eijiiallv) tin* wlmh^ 
hori/oii. If again tin* light was to re\ohe, 
then a revolving chandelier (fig^‘ 9 and in) 
was employed having a certain iiuiiil'irnf 
flat faees, on /'aehi of whieh was livdl a 
number of .separate lamps and reiln i.m 
with their axes ]mrallel to eacli otle i 
When the chandelier revolved, and on*- ot 
the flat sidi'S wils turned towanis tin* .siilor, 
he would, when at some distiiice from the 
shore, receive a flash nt once from e.n h of 
the mirroi's wliiqb were on tliat face, hut 
when the face was turned away I’i’oin him 
a dark period would intervene until the 
next face came round again. 

Fauiil liordir.r Marcel's Fnnnl 1 S 1 0. - In I' b i. 

iiiderttl. order strictly to eipialize a fixed light over 
the wholo horizon, which could not ])ossibl v 
be done with .separate rctlei'lors, Marcet 
propo.scd this ingenious instrumont, wliieh 
IS generated by the revolution of tho fara- 
bolie profile pf (lig. 11) roniid its para- 
meter as a vertical axis, instead of round a 
horizontal axis, us in all former relleetors. 

Tho vortices of the jianihohi arc cut off, st) 
as to permit of a eoniiiion focus for tho 
flame. Tho rays will therefore he rellcctcd Rh * Rbin. 

]»arallel to the horizontal axis in tho vmtieal plane, wliile tho 
natural divorgciicc of tho light in azimuth will imt he interferod 
with. By this excellent eontrivauce the light was for the first time 
spread equally round the horizon in one continuous /one. But even 
tiiough the radiants wuro reduced to a mathematical point, very 






many of the niys (sliowu in h.ird lines in the elevation, fig. 11 > .up 
allowed to 4*.seaj»n ji.ist the li]:).s of the reflector, and thi.s lo.ss lakes 
place all round the ciicle. 



lliorriMi Snui m, 

liegiiuiin'j in Aiignstiii l-’usiiil. the eiiiineiit j.liysiei^t and Dioptric 
in.itln. licit lei. Ml, • ill irelv I eviilul il t I.i ]ii ■ V iic-l V I'X 1st 1 lig light- system, 
h'.iise s\ grin 1>\ Mu .in'. M* In'? .'iMiiiil ir I- n . >>!iiidiii; n frailnis, 

! and tot. illy iclleihii"’ i.iivni-. Uttni'' oi .iiihm^r l]ie-,i' .uid their 
! eomhin.ltl'ilis It is II'M . S..1I V til st.ltf till! the si/i -.r the l! Mile pro- 
I dlice.s dl\elgeni e ujlh h D.'siH W.-li iisWlth H llei|,.i,. The im.m oire, 
of tills divirgeiMc ha .iii\ |iiaij{ of the !uk is rli<' aiigh' whose .sine 


Fc’ N.'' I' > t tj.fi' -il ./'/■ 'v 

i n ti nl-t c f,< ii 1 , I< -Biithai 111 Is aiLTL’’ - ii'd .1 ii« w ha in Urp,snel*s 

ot h'lis for himiiiig pnii.ij.. ; in onh i (.. -;ivi' the [■ -,^..1 hi m 'ny aunular 
ahsoii.lion ,.f the -villi’- 1 ly- in jM.sMiig iliiMii-jli a iln.-ic |, huge lcn.s. 

.si/e who.se Ollier jaolil.- is naitiiiii'indy .'-pin lie.ih il« janpusi-.i ti> 

giind "Ut of a solid pn i e of ghis-. a h ns in sf'-p- .a n m , nine /oiies 

in oid'T to n dm e the tlinkiics, to <i iiiiiiiiiiiiiii ilig- Ij .lud l.ij, 

(*ondoiMt, ill his F'o'i'’ fh: in 

177'i (Uail.s edition, 1M)4, p. tt.'i jau- 

po.-ed the capital iiij]a(.»\eijit nt of 

building up BulfoiM .steppul 1< ih in 

.sep.UMte lings, and poillteil ent tint 
tlieiiitting of t)i.‘ .siiihne into -p ps 
li.id the elli « t of col n I t ire.^ to .1 1 . 1 1 L’t. 
e\tiiit the splnrie.il aliiir.itioti, oi 
di\ergiiiee fnaii the [i.iialhl, of the ^ 

ravs Miiitt. d hy any eoutimioiisiv ** b.. 12. 

.splieih .il h'lis;. Sir 1>. Bitw.siii, in 1"*'*' 

ISll, abodi s( phed the same pi in. Bill hoth !h. sr wilt. IS ill s; M..-d 
llieir Ideas for lairiiing puipoMs iail\, and ri.'t toi oj nin-g on 
light, Ahih* .ill the Miifa. es ot ilidr h iis. .s wi ii> .ph. ii* il In 1'‘‘22 
I Ki.-sii,-! .oiislpnt.'d a hiiilt-n|» hn- for inhthoi. ,• pinp....-, in 
w’liii h till? . • iilit s «(f . nrv .ilnie ..f the dwlii'iii iings i .'.ii.ltiom 
the axis a»«oi.ling to their ili-larne fnan U.. ..iiii.*, i- pi m- 
tie.dly to eliniin lie spheiii' il ahcM iiinii, tl,.' .ail\ jTen. d smlaeo 
left heiiig (he slli.ill (Clltril jMlt ft Big. Idi. Th.se 1. iis. s U. U.si d 
for revuhiiig lights only, * 

t’llhiolnc IF/'nti f'ii\ 'I’his iiisIumiii nt was intioiluenl l.y Krisupl Cylindne 
for elfeeling diopiin .illy by nliai I:on in li- nt -T tj),. ilnne what refractor, 
h.id hceii done hi’foii' eato|i- v.\ ' ' 
tiie.illy l.y .M.ihet'-i n llei t( r \ . 

hy n flexion fioni htd'iiid the 
j tl.iloe. It eoie-isted of .1 
/one or hoop of gl is.s (tigs. 

14 and l.'i) g ‘iieialed hy the 
levolnlion round .i \dlii .d 
a.xis of the middle section of 
the aiimil.ir lens just de- 
seiil'eif, wliieli lens, on the 
other hand, heing g. nei.ileil 
hy the Mime ptotile nmud .i 

liori/onta! axis, p.ir.illi-li/ed i \ s- 

. 11 ,- i:iys il, .v.-iT plan,', 1 1'i , AW^x^V 

wherea.s the eylindin’ le- « ... p. 

fiMetordnoH soil! the vertii .il " ' 

pi me only. 

Tiffaliji Rcjti rtio'i I'ris.hs. ^ ITiinu.i, 

-Fresnel next eoin.i\id ^ 

the admiral'le iniproviiii.Mit 

of emplo> ing the piiiieiple, I ' 

of “tot.il * or intein.il le- . ? 

flexion b\ glass jaisiiis. The p,,, ,k , , , 

ray V / Big. I'd l.illing on .1 

prisinoid.il ling. \Bt\ is lefraited and ImuH in the dii 'liai /B, 
and falling on the side .\l\ .it ;in angh- of im id« n. <• Ir. ati 1 than 
the eiiin il, is totally iclleeied ill the diieilioii 1I«*. ui.l, niipingiiig 
nil the .sj.ie B( ' at e, it niidd'goes .1 seennd refi .i. 1 lotj, and iiiii'tges 
hoii/ontally. The liighe.st ray FA after iifia. tion hy VB and 
iilluxioii AC mu.st (ill order to avoid ij ipdiiuoi.s ghisa) past 
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along AR; and nftri a srcoiul rofrartio?! nt B emerge horizontally. 
Tho lowest my I’H .iffer P't’metioii by All imi.st, for like reason, 
pass along Be, .iml after relle.viun by A(J ami a soooiid refraction 
by IIU also emerge lioi iy.oiitallY, Section 

A - 


■r/B 


5 ;: 




Every other lav iiu ub ut on tho 
prisnjs bet \\ tail A mni H is, 
after mie ivilexiou ninl two re- 
fraetioiis. emilted hon/ont.illy. 

Strf' i! t J\- /'ntiiiti'j rri'<m. - 
Fresnel’s .straight refracting 

jiri'*iii nhii'h refracts ilie rays . 

that fill on il, but iii one ]»buic 

only, ivi|nires no further explanation, as it is simply a straight 
jiri'iii of the same hoti/ontal cross section as oiu' of the priaiiis of 
IiU cvliniliic rcfr.hlor, m> a.s >\lii'n plu-ed in front of his fixed ap- 
paratus to protluee a beam ol ]>aialle] lays like a leii.s. 

fhr'tt i'f hhnJ L‘i>i)fK- We \m 11 now go 011 to ileMTilie the manner 
in wJiieh I'resjiel niili/eil the four m w npfieal agents Avhieb be 
originated, by liisl Meiringt'' hi*' eeiitml lumier system. In all 
liglitlioii'^es piior tol'':l‘J the mode of getting up theiv«juiied jM»\ver 
was bv eiiiploMiig a Millicieiit number of s<-p.ual4' ivths-tors, eaeli ot 
whieli (uiilr','. \\i‘ e\i ept Bul'diei MaiX'i t’'' iniimi ^ injuinsl its own 
.si'parile lamp. lii--lead "f numerous independent lamps and 
ti'tlet'tors, Fi'e'.uel iisi-tl a single lamji whleh liad four et»?li‘enlne 
wi<*ks, .'jujI w.'ls f('d with oil bv .1 pump worki'd by cloek work. 
Suiroundiiig tliis biiimr wa.s a stati ui ny evliiidrie refraetor f<»r a 
lixetl liglit, ami annular lenses "t volviug outside’ of it for a »vv(dv- 
iiig light. 

/V'.f/n/'s’ f 'orofiiiinfinu'i tif hi\' Opflt'/iJ 

I'lnJ — Tlii.^ appiTitu-* (tig-. 1< and IJ^). iri 
whieli a e-sitMl Ituiini is u^ed. 4jf a dioptiie evlindne 

i*efmet<»i wiili /Min‘s of -ilviji'd minor ai'ove and below similar in 
profile to Lkudier .M.ii’u I'.s ullccti'r. By the ailoption ot the 
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Flo, 17 . — ''eiTmn. Ti'.. ls.--l'l.tn. 

r*-fra' tor lie* wiioh ol tin* w.islifil divei^',-ie e whndi o< eiirs in 
M lie. r»-i!.ttor h pie\tnted. We h.ive hfr** a geoiuetiieally 
[.►■rner eonp'jriatjori, but it n not vi ph\-ie.il!y, ln»au^e metallie 
I* ll-X!on i', u-.»'d. This ph^'-ieal ib tei t Fresind (ihvialed in liisiie.xt 

d' ML'ri 

Ft n_tl, Jji'tlif. First Ap/lh' itl ti)/l of Tnf»ll Hijh'j'ion tn 
Fiu*'ii J,' 1 ^' . — 111 ilii-s .1 jtp.ir il'i-* ITe-iii-l sul»Ntitute«l his liUaJly 



=-:r\-h5/^ 

- - --ihq 

-4. _'T- ■* 

'y 

I . 


riG.f.o. - Ki. 

f‘ pri'^iTi 

ed the wlio]' 
li'ent.') aJ <ij< 



Fr. .'o V« rtn al Se« tion. 

hri- h ffiT Mofftb nfleflor, and thus 
-.'!i+ f 'pi illy ov< r tie- li -no,n liv nieaiis of 
Tliir* was the In.it ap|/beatjoii of total 
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retloxion to lighthouse apparatus, and this beautiful instrttmeut 
eofiiiiKies till now in universal use. Figs 19 and 20 represent an 
elevation and section of this apparatus. 

FirmrVs Jimyiciiig Light.^iw this form of revolving light (fig. .Bevolv- 
21) the central burner is surrounded by aunular lenses L, and iog light 
a compound arningemeut 
of inclined trapezoidal 
lensc.s L' and piano hilvered 
niirror.s M. The inclined 
lenses fit closely to^ each 
other and form a pyra- 
I luid.il dtune, uml tho light, 

■ iMleiei-pteil by them, is 
' M ilt upwaids in ineliiicd 
. b.-.ims until, tailing upon 

the piano mirrors M, it is x. 

! SI lit oiitwaids 111 hori/ontiil Vertical Section. 

p,imlleli/eil beams. All these optical agents nro made to revolve 
! iiiitiid thoeontia) lamp, iiud the sailor receives a full flash when 
a\i> ol Olio of the 
iiieiging brnms jia.ssei^ 

■O'. e\o, ami ; on as it 
; p isscs him ho is in dark- * 
until the iioxl bo.m^ - 
iiiiii's round This do- i_. 

Mjti, unlike that «»f — 

' lix'd lii^rlil, i^ im]ioifi‘i‘t 
, on aooiiunt of the employ. 

! moiit of nn'tallio n'lloxmn, 

' and hooauso two agmt 
I .iioomplo>odfnr all except 
I tli.‘ <**nti.‘il portion ot tlio 
! ’• 

Fiftt l/ftlit rartnl h)f 
F’n'f,< y. I Jiisdi^tiimtion 
•IilT-, and 2d) Fto'^nel 
piobi.'i’d l»y t'l.ioing Ills 
stiaight refiai ting piisins 
/ on .1 levohing fiamo 
out^ido of hi -5 tivod light 
appai.itiH n\ .so that 
will'll tho npriglit prisms 
eoiiio in line witli the 
oliM'iitr the light is in- 
(MoaM'd totjie powei of the 
reiolviiig liglit, a hioad 

lladi as in tie* annular lens being produced in place of a narrow 
strip ol I’ivs as in ilie nmissi.steil iixed ligh^ ^ 

A In //, Sfr rrimii *s I te provciruMis 

I Ml St' veiisf.n was tlie first tf> introduce tho dioptric systom into Alan'’ 

I Bntaiii. .ind in doing so lir mad^ the following improvenients. 

1 / rnrfttr ff tt Tnilif i [nlhuiricnf^^Fnrvi. ( >wing to dilliculties 
ill eoiistni' tioii, Fii'smd mlo]»ted a polygonal* instead of a cylindric pi 
foini fii! hi-> lofr.iefor, Iml Mr Stevenson succeeded in getting Messrs 
(’ook^oii of ^^'wea.^tle to i-oiistruet tt first onler reCw^r of a truly 
I ylindie Inm. 

2 //. /-/// f;i,iss J'liut^for Ffai'.f Stevenson turther 

imjip-vi .1 thi- .ipp.tiatns hy l•on^truetmg the refr-octoT in rhoinhoidal 
ni'-ti'.id of ml iiiuiiliii piee.e.s (figs. 24 aud 25), tht^ producing helical 
iiint-. .md pii'Vi'iitiii] 

I M tioi,. i.b-i'Ul.itioll of the 
. li^ht 111 .in\ .i/imutli. 

IJ’ur'il Mif/iIJir 
1 Ft turn Iff! Tlie internal 
lie tallie ti.inii* work l«»r 
I siijijiiirling tie; M|»]ier 
I iiip.ila Ilf pii-ms was 
il'o. lor tho .sariH' reason, 

* 1 1 1 li' by him Ilf a lielii-al 

fol 111 

1 f*‘.nif,iinj Frnmrd 
Lnuhrn 'I’lie astragals 
oi -a h h.iis fi| the lantern 
wMi liki'wee made 

iiial ,iiel . on driieted of Vonze instead of iron in order to reduce . 

. then .serimnal aiea. A.small harbour light with inclined a.stragal8 

■ w e^ mafie in jh.'jfl liy Mr E. Sang. Mr Stcvon.‘ion also prepared a ' 

. tie ign in I84t; for Sturt Point, Orkney, iti which ho cxtomied the 
^ b» lie.l an.ingement to tlio astragalB, ljut it wa,s never carried out. . 
j Mr Douglas.^ indejioncjrntly designed and afterwards carried into 

|iM« til e this form cif lantern. 

Alnv Sfrvrfison's Imftrowd Mvolvivg Lirjht fnr 
In is.i.'i Mr Stevenson, in a report to the Norlhern Jjighthouse 
I Board, pro)»oM‘d to add fixed reflecting prisms p (fig. 2fl) below the ^ 

I b-iHCH of FrcKnel's revolving light, and ho coinmunicated this 
pniposal to M. L. Fresnel, who approved of his suggestion^ and 
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assisted in carryin*; out the in 184ft. Thw com hi nation 

added, however, but little to tlio power of the Hash, and produced 
both a periodically llashiiig and 
constantly fixed liglit ; but it 
must bo remeinbei^'d that the 
prism for fixed lights was the 
only kind of rcfl<*ctiiig ]>ri«*m 
theii known. The coTnbiiiulvn 
of tra|)exoidal lenses and iiiirmni 
was also, for the saino rca.son, 
still used. The prisms for Skor- 
ryvore were the firat that wtire 
made of the large am (lirst 
order), and were constructed 
by M. Soloil at Paris under 
the 8U|)eriuteudenco of Leunor 
Fresnel, the successor of his 
brother Augustin, then deceased. 

Besides the designs which 
have been described for improv- 
ing Frcjiners revolving fight, 
tluTe. were many others, among 
which may be mentioned those 
of L(‘onor Fresiud, Sir David 
Brewster, W. 11. Barlow, F.K.S., 

A. Gordon, Lupaute, Letour- 
neau. Beynnnd, and Tabouret; 
but in all these, as well as in 

those which have been described, tlie rays citin ' nof ]>!ii.ilh‘l- 
ized in every plane or else unuccessary am nis \\. n‘ ie.->orlid lo lor 
that purpose. 

T. ^kvcnsoifs lloLorimrAi. ///. 

Holo- It was not fill 1849-60 that the ]ir<dil. iii \\ i> first H»dvi*d i*f 
photal condensing the wdiolc sphere of rays «li\erjiii;4 ^••Iu u tlame intn 
system, a single btmni of parallel rays without any ssary rellexions or 
refractions. 

C(U<uliopirk' n<)loph^tc>,-A\i ligs. ‘27 find *28 ydii vf the anterior 
hemisphere of rays is intercopted and at oin'e, narnl'eli/ed by the 




Fiu. 27. “ Vertical Section. 
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.nil tlinnigli tin* toi-ns, 
111 i'llls on till* leiis .in.l 
1 rmrhji- in union with 
• 111 A Ml ,Munn lit wlii h 

U It 


Cata- lens L, whose principal focus (i.c., for ]nrallel i.iys) i> m theeentic 
dioptric of the llaine, while the remainder i> iniein pret! ’iid ni.i-le p.ir.illrl 
holo- by the paraboloid r^, Ojid thuf the double .ig' ii' • in Fiesml’s design 
photo, are dispensed wiili. Tlie rays of tin* posi ikm hi iuispln ii* are n*- 
Hected by tho spheric.'il mirror h baek :i 
whence jmssing onwards one iKirtimi nC tl 
tho rest on the paraboloid, so as liinlly 
and pumlhd to the front rays, fliis w.i.-' 1 1 
intercepted and iMii'allelizea all the 
rays proceeding from a focal point 

> by tho miniiiinm numhor of ageiit.s. 

V It is therefore geomotxieally per- 
fect, and was called by Mr .Steven- 
son a holophote, but it is not pby^i- 

, . - cally so, for it employs metallic 
refloxion, and with an ordinary oil 
' flame and burner some of tho rays 
•. ’ reflected by the Hjiherical mirror 
. r would fall upon tho burned and be 
\ ' lost. This instrument was first 

> employed at th^ North Harlwiir of 
, Peterhead in 1840. 

’ Hvlophotal Catadwpiric Appa- 

ratus lievolDintj rouvd a Cnitral 
Flam.-^l( in place of Frcsnid's 
compound arrangement of tmpi;- 
tzoidal lenses and plane mirrors 
there are substituted mirrors R, R (fig. 29) generated by the rovoln- 
tion of a jiarabolie profile round a horizontal axis, all tin* light, 
;■ will be at once sent out in paralltd lM\ams by tlimn ami tho lenses 
L) and the apparatus is tliereiore goomotrically pcrfi'ct, but metallic 
instead of glass agents are still employed. 



Fki. *29. Veilieal Sretii»n. 


JfnJophnfaf Pi'isiriff, Ift.'io. -If pri.sru.'i are generated by the ii vulu- Ifolo- 
lion of Kee.tioiiu of Fivsnrl’s jirisiii.s round a horizontal insti ad i»t a phociil 
vertical axis, os shown in tig. .‘JO, rays incident upon tliiin will prisms 
be made parallel in every plane „ . i r/ 

insteail of ill the vortical plane SiC/fOff 0/i Uo. . 
only a.s in Fresnel’s primii'^.' ^ 

In 1S5‘2 it was stated that A. 

Fresnel, in l.s‘2t;, tried pri-an.^ ..f 
this kind t»n la[ii[>-posts tur the * 

(jiiays of d c.inal iii Fari>, hut 
llieir use vva.s di.K^curitllJlled. Tle v 
Were imt .mj aiiaiigeil as ti> In 
applicable to llghlhullses, and Mn .ici 
Jhnihlt' lit I nif P/'isiii'i ifn'iiKi y 

of Oiir^ Lsr#ii. Tlie olijjTt of till-- I M-iii . I, In h Ih-ct the rays back 
through the lorii.v,. Til'* lays ti'iiii r ' i,g. ,\\\ pavs nonnally tlirougt 



F'g. ;J(). 

'Hint Ilf tlii-in w'aM4|)ll^||^ed. 

'I Hi'llr rnuijt hi'^t-f'ad 




Flo. .‘>1. -Vei1ii-al Si'dii 


flu* siirfaei* 1>r and fall upon the siiif'n i-s o/., hv ulii-h tliey are 
totally lelleeted and .•‘Ciit back to the l! mim- " 

.lilt ioO't of JjA •rhntiil ^{if, 

J)injifni‘ Jflnl.tfihnfi' inth /fiojtfnr i nt I/;/’/-.//* I| i 'iigs of THoptrio 

bo1o]diotal piisins y», /Htig, 'omhMi'd \\ith a (inti,il m Ir.ii-lMig holopboot 

lens li subtending li'g'-lh' I I'M*', I'l' pliM'-l IhI'.iii'.i tl'in .ihi whole with 

of the lioiit hull’ of t Iji- ' li\ ri’LMng splitii* nl 1 1 V n '.vi'l I, at on oi* mirror. 

eoiideiisM*! hy refiM( lion ami total lelli Mon into mi • 
l.iN.s Next, if till'll- l>e plai i-d bi-hilld tin 
tl.iiiie a iloine of «'l,l^s a t'liini-d of /ones 
gi-neiated l»V tlie n-v oliirimi of tla- eios-. 

M-i lion of the double n-lle. inu' piiMii^ loinul 
a liMii/niital a\is, the bai k In liii'plmie of 
rays will, after lln* doiilih- n Ih ximi, bi- n - 
tinned b\ it tliiough th** Ihnne -o a-, to i 
divelge aloML/witli tbe lioiit rav-^; t-a iln, 
dome Is .1 pi-lfeel minor. Hot onl\ bu tin 
l.iint li d»t th.il is .siipert. .’i, illy ii tie- tnl 1" 
the first lom-.ive .Miil’aie, but ak-i for tin 
main poili -u ot tin* ra\s wbi- li in’er tl.-- 
subs! II nee ot ll.e gbn-- ali-l .'iP* tlitp- tot.'illv 
irlleited. Tiiil^ the whole light i- p.M '1 
leli/ed rlltilei} bv gl iss llgi Ills. Tl-i^ eo'-i 
bill t:i"n -1 --,'.1 thep lop j-p-dii. e t - 
of fill ntiih lo being both .-n.- tri.-all’ ml ]'h\-i.MlIy 

perleel wln ii th*' la-iius I-; a liinii!. -IN j-'-.M! Mill, ^--m. of the 
l.ivs i.|]e<-t..l liv the U['p* I .imlliiwti lit tin- n.niu will imt 

ehai the burn* i oj all ml li-ilit, bill 1 I'il'ig -.n i\ will be ln-t 

Ih'ifift'f’ Uiiliifi'iiifii! Ji'i 1) '/■'I l.t'liJ, Jj jit' ill"' if /""hf/ Hpvolvicp 



T, SUven8(p[i*s HolrrplwUil Dioptric Agents, 
^^ngente^r rondonng the liolophote purely dioptric fall next 


Hrlh'f.nil to II. . !lff l.fft'". ! - If" e|i,*||> 

the tlioptiii' )i<il"pl.oP‘ be aiiarige-l 
as .1 pol\'.;oinl « a".’ r-'Uii-l .1 1.11 ge 

eililial II. HIM ami in nl*' to eii* ulate 
imiml tii.il ll.iiiio, ,1 levolviii'," light 
with its peiio.lie tl .rills will 1-1 ppi 
ilueed 'lig o"' W’hn h is thi'iel'iP 
geoim tin .illy -iml ph\xi''aliv {*• ite- 1, 
iiml the e.-iiibh- agents iiMil in f 
FiisiieFs ie\..hing light. IP' thus 
wholly di^pHiM-d with. Ml .1. 'l\ * 

(riinn-v .•'iv'', “on the wlmie tie 
modern plan iliolophotal'i iim-'t give 
light live or six turn i ne-P' intense , 
than th.il of the Imiuer (Fp mi- W) 
j III MUcein-'iil. Ill-* gP at* r ‘-im 

I pIniU ami * "inpa' Im-.^s «>! llim light // 

niJiV In* aa-'ll Ml *onipaiim: I'gs. gl *»1 

2d with 1i •• 

Tie h*‘l"phot.il pvol\i>ig lighi is 
now th*' *MiIy one that i-mploved 
for all m-w light-. It wa^ first intro- 
! diiee*l i'l oil ill-' .siiiil! scale by 

! M*‘ssr.s St*'\*'ns«»n at lloislmigli Io>* k, 

Singap*>ie, and *»n th*> l.irg*-i‘ scale at 
North K.mallri.ay in Orkney, the 

pr nsof w'hi» h were im-st .su*’* e.s.sluUv nnule in l''.»l bfl,* P^iP'm'au 
of r.iris. 


ill o* light. 



Fn: 2.*’.. I'hw.itKwi. 


I Traui. tiotf* Soc. of ArU, 18M. 
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ITnhphotal Fixf>I Litfhf rnriril hj Finale's. -FivsneV.s double 
agents (figs. l?*J. ‘j;f- arc lit'iv ul'-o (lispeiisnl uilh by the siiighj 
agency of p.iiu l.^' «.l li\c(i light ji|»|MiiiitU‘' p', p (lig. M) ninl 
cylindrical utr.i. t >i> I/, L', jili«‘nialiiig witli panels of holophotal 
apparatiiN p. /. 1^. I<, of utiii-h 
revolve tiigtlli.T iiuind llie central 
burner. 

JviJ.’ /V w/,.s. - It will be notiml 
that, wliile pi rLction was attained 
bv Miigli’ sgiiuy 111 Kiesnel\ //./•/•(/ 
ap[itMtus and aUo in tin* }ioKi[diota] 
levnIviuK appai’:itii\ a physical ilc- 
fecl s^ij^ltaclnd to eN«iy foiin of 
Holopliofe W^ich compressed the light 
into a single I'e.un wluie the r.ivs 
le'pme to he sent Im k thrnugh the 
llanie. Thedehct is lint ,( geoliietlic 
one. and would lu' noti-e\lstelit Weie 
the luminaiit a matln iiiatn al ]Miint. 

In ord< r To Iilinsly this oltjei tloli, 

Mr 'P. Sle\eiison .‘(lid Mr llrehut r 
ile.signcd wliat tlnyieiiuMl “haek" 
pMsnis capable of deAialiiig the ra}s 
tlilougli an angle of l;'ai , ..O that 
the I iigiiiei-r I'leunie.s virtuall) in- 
de]»elhh lit of the .litieil .MIgle. 

Uiofi.ssoi Swan of St Aiidiewi aUo ’nde]iendentl V proposi d tin* 
saiiM' kind of inisjii, jo eniiip.iiiii 
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fleeted at c, and again rei'ra* t*'d at <h "O as to pass out parallel to 
the hoi lAint'd axis. Tlo'-e pusiiisniaN he toi Mi'-.l l.y tile ie\olntion 
of tlie g. m ritiiig s. ( tioii round ritli. i a v* Hi' al hoiizontal jims, 
or tin ) max b** made sti.iiglil a - s|,nxvn 
in I lev.itioTi and s. . rinn in th* tliagiaiii. 

'i’ll' "lia-k pii-'ins 'will- li w< p liisi 
U’ldiii I'-lac, \igyh‘-.liii' , u 'll mad*' 
bv Mi's'is < 1.(11"- in .i"oi.l(ii" uitli 

Piolfssnr .Sw.tu s ioi mill 

r* F'u'm >‘t' /0'7 // ,-■ //. / /, 

fifr I'.'i f>l F'n.'tx lix < oliil 
tlie fi.iek pIlO'i-i /"■ I'l't 

dts'-llf-'-d xvitIi a s. nn-boiopho*.' .//..• 

’'Ilhtemhlig ) SI) ,(ijd a JioJlioll of tlie 

di-'ptin -phtiiial miii'-r mi liglit 
is ii.-r (.|j ri,.' lenu. i. jind .ill tie- i i\s 
ai' p'l'li'.i/' 1 . -o that till- apjMi.itu', 

b' i:i : ,’.i ot g: ■ 1 )>..tli g o'lj. Ill- ill’v 

ai"' I 'I', aily p. if,-. 1. 

‘f T f 7 . «//.<’, \ liiijn'i > i!i‘ nt 1 so 2 

U> j h‘ii‘ I'l ‘ f ' I///’/'"/' Ml t liaij''e s.iys, ‘‘ lie; 
}: ■ r g Ii I it Meg /oil's iwiMid . X'lli. al :i\i.s iliste.id of the 

in- ait.i I a , 1 M. 1 1-0 i,;- t d le/ th w ho adopt* d it in the lil.st 
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COHji >t#* ratadiopt:; a wre. mad" .iiid was show'ti in tli« 

exh’b’.tion ol • aou'i.s of Noithein Liglilhouse.M, 


for whotn it was constructed, in ordortofurtliertlierealizingofwhat 
.Mr T. .St(‘Vcn.son inid iiigi'fiiou.sly suggested about twelve veurs pre- 
Mously. During the progress of this instriiinent the idea oceiirred 
to the siutlior of scjiarating the zones (tig, 117} ainl also dividing 
them hito .scgimmts like the ordinary retleeting zoiic.sof a dioptric 
light ; liy this means it heeaino practicable to inerea.se eonsidcrahly 
the r.idins of the mirror and thcreliy to render it ajijilienhlc to tin* 
l;iigest sea light, without overstepping the limits of tlie angular 
hie.nlthsof the zones, and yet witli/^xU ht'ing compelled to resort 
to glass of high n fi.n-livc power. 

Mr Stevenson .stati*., {Min. Civ. Eng.^ vol. .\.\vi.) that lie origin- 
;illy intended to generate tln^ jirisms round a vertical axis, Init 
■nliipted the horizontal as more practicable where flint gla.ss which 
was taken out of tin* melting pot on the end of a rod had to b« 
einphi\*Ml for tlieiimst important aud smaller central ])arts of tlio 
.‘ipp.iiatns, which at that ihiti* wvre the only ones that could bo 
* *»nslrni-tcd. 


Fro/rssor SiniFs /V,sir/)/.s‘.— Among scv(‘ral ingenious ai range- vSwarPs 
nnnls and new founs oi .igents ])ropo.sed by Urofessor Swan* is de.signs. 

tli«* mode of s(‘iidiiig ia}s ..... „ „ 

fmm piisms tliimigli inti r- /j 

.sin-es h‘lt liclwiTii otlicr • 

piisMis plai-.‘*l III flout, and \ ',f 

also ii liiiin of agent winch I 

he termed the tricsopivic : -'“^7 

, , .11 wliicli tin* ra\.s ^ 

would undergo two rcfrac- ■/. . 

liMiis and three letleMons. / . y <►• 

In lig. . 1 -'' (f .in* the lloiit ’ % ' ‘"f “l 

.111*1 !> the niesdptrjc piisiiis. ■ . .. . § 

Tlic two upjier and lower ^ 

piisiii.s f/ arc *•oll^llnctcd of \ .. . 

llilil gl.is.s "I high retiactive \ ; .g. 

powei. It will he oliscr\cd '“V ' 

liolu tilt* drawing that this / ; . 

ii.gtnmiis aiiangeimiit is / ■ • 

nex* rlhelc.ss i»pi.n to ohjee- ' T] 

tuni. lor cones of light of 

.*'.6 ill tnint .ind of ho jit thn _ 

link ait* lo.st thlough the „ *. 

iiiUi slices Fio. 38 . \ ert K ill Section. 


7’ A'.lmnthal GoNiiENPixo Sy.stem / or JHstrihifing 

fii" Liuht I'unfitulht in JJijfrrnit Direrfionut'if/irr Conatnvthj 
j **/■ Ft I'ln'livall n. 

j riexmiis III Is.'iO all !i[)p:iratus was dcsigmul to emit light of Conden.s- 
j e,|ii:il p*iw*‘r in ixery azimuth either constantly or iiermdie.dly, suing 
I tint wh*n .i]iplied lo illuminate sens cxtueTiiig' farther in some syfitem. 

I <lii"'li'*ns than in othei\, ‘-neli, for example, .is long narrow’ son nd.s, 

I the ptiw* r w.is i-ithei needlesslv great in some a/imiiths or not 
I le.iiix -'it'iig • iii>ugli ill titheis. The onl\ exei‘]»tit,ii xvas wlierc* a 
' 1 * v« I V. I-. placetl I'll a long straight coast, when a .splieiieal minor 
I u • I "i l*t hind tlie ll.iiiie to jn'eveift the light passing landward, 
j Th' I j]\\ tl-.it x'.fnM hix* lieen hist on the hind was, in this way, 

' s. nf * a.\.i!tl , hilt IMI at^‘iii]>t w;is exer made In eomleiisj* the light ,, 

I I I ".S' ri .!'■ "I- t'l alhieale this auxiliary light, in proportion to 

I till x.iivii.g 1 - iilMIis of tlie di III rent rang»*s and the amplitudes of 
file ai' .‘'X'l ahieli it Iiml to l5 seen, iior, when* a liglit. had to 
show .ill i".iii.l th* hori/on, to weaken its intensity in one iirc and 
with th'- 1 'x > >o ah-tiaeteil to slreiigtlieii .some otlier are which 

li'iiii iN Mil- *• 1" ing hiiigiT ought to he of greater power. Aft thu 

, , . .! I'gt nt o uhii li we hav 

j -les, nb 1 X.*‘M‘ irislltlieient for 
this piiip'i'-e, it liecaine liecc.s- 
.S.I 1 V t't ih Xlse ill W agelll.s pOM-, 

Sis-liij Jii-* iali.jilie.il plopertic.s| 
f‘ii *ii-iii!'uniig till- ia)s not' 

"jii.illv I'Ct «‘ijnit,ihlv. Some’ 
ol th'- M-'tie Miipoitaiit of these 
agi nt^ aii'I ill* ir I iiiiihinatioiis 
XX ill 111- il* V I lb* d, but beton* 
iloiiig -lilt I , Ilf I'e-sarv to make 
.soiii* |•l•■ll^.lnary exjilanatioii.s. 

'file Imiii of th*' emergent 
light li*.m eondeii-siiig ^ap- 
ji.iMtii.s 1^ 111 it In r a solid beam 
**r ].:ii.il|el rays like that from 
.m aiiiiul.ir 1 * ns noi yi*t ft zone 

of iiixs tliveiging naturally in azimuth all tv-oud like that from an 
liKlinarv fixed ajijiaratUK. but ift intermediate between these, being 
.1 .-o Ilf I angle or wedge ofjight strengthened by those rays which 
wi.iiM naturally diverge in iither directions, but which are divert^ 
aii<l sjireau over tlie given Rector as sliown persjKiCtivoly in plan in 
fig. Ittt, in whieli L represents the position of the liglithoufte, LD' 

• “ I'nifitMui .Swan's l)eMigni>," Tran». Roy. Scot. Soc. of Aft** 1867-68. 
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til ' or (lisliiiU'H at soa from wliich tiu* Hglit can bo soon, 

and DVA/ld) tlm solid lioii/olttal tliat is to bi* illuininatud 
and into which all thu li;;ht DAIV which would naturally iliviTfjc 
over the, rest of Ihccin-h* must he com]»rc.sseil, and over which it 
must be uniformly .s|)road. 

Fixed Hfquirrm nils fur Kixkii (htulamng Lhjhh.- \. \Vhere alight has 

coinlons- to be, seen constantly over only one arc of the hoiizon, the apparatus 
nig must compress all the rays within that one are whatever its ampli- 
lii'hts, tilde inay be, nml sjnvad them uniformly over it. 

2. Where the \Nhole lioiizO.i has to In* < iiislently illuminated, 
but the. light lias to be seen at greater distances over some jiavts of 
the sea than over otliers, as mueii light miisT be .ibsiincteil ns < an 
be spareil from the shorter ranges ami diverted to the, longer so us 
to alloe ite the rays in the coinjioiind ratio of llie niimbfii* of degiees 
and the squares of the distances from which the light 1ms to be seen 
in eue.b are ; and the, light thus diverted trom une me to stiengtheii 
another must U* sjucsid uniformly over lh»' one llmt ha.s to lx.* 

Bt lengthened. Ily this mode of uhstiactioii ami addition therein 
jinulue.cd a constant eijiiitablo distribution over the whole hoiizon 
of all the rays from any single ilame. Wheie ihe whole horizon 
has not to he lighted, and where imue th.in one are has to be 
strengthened, the rays which would l»e, lost on tlm land or cun 
be spared in .some other direction must lie (livt rt.‘d to and spimul 
uniformly over these ares in proportion t lien ampl»ludes and 
ranges. 

Kevtdv- llt'qmrnnf'ntH fur llK.VoLVIMi Condi nslmj I iifht^ 1. Wlo re a 
iiig con- light luLs to give its lla.shcs ]icriodically ovi i »iily on in* of the 
densing horizon, all the rays must be collected and sen out [m idicallv in 
lighUs. solid beams of ei|Ual )»ow'cr over that an . 

*2. Wheie l!ie wliole horizon lias t'> be ji. ii. ii(;i iiiri.iliil, 

but where its Hashes have to be seen at go- itm distauees ovi-r some 
parts of the sea than ov«'r others, the apji.M.itus most lie miole (as 
in number 2 ot the fixed condensing liglit) to v.ii v ]iro]»oitionally 
the power of the flashes whenever tli* v In-gin to pass over those 
parts of the sea where the ranges are of dilbivnt lengths so as to 
produee an equitable periodic, distiibutiun of nil (!.•• lay^. 

3. Where the whole horizon has not to bi I edited, .iml wlim* 
more than one arc has to be strciigf hmicd, tin* i.ns wliiih would 
be lost on the land or can be .spdivd in some oilier <liu'« ii.*n must 
be aiverted to and spread unifoimlv ovi r the.si* are.s so as t** 
strengtlien tlij Hashes in proportion to tln ir an plitiules and 
ranges. 

If n be ihe nuinluT of degrees in an arc to lie illiiiniimted, and d 
th« distiinco in mih*s to be traver.si'd Ity lie light, then, m-glecting i 
atmosidieric absoi[di()n, the quantity of light to he alloratcd to that ! 
are will b<* ]»iopoitional (o loA’ ; but if w 1 .he ae»*<mnt ofatmo-i 
Hphcric absorption, supposing r/ to be the ‘ju.uifiiv out of a unit of ; 
transmitted light W’hicli escapes .‘ili.siiipiinii .ifu-r passing thiougli a 
mile of air, tlien the whole light Iieedeil b\ tlm aic to be illumin.ited 
Will be proportional lo ?//• nd-q''. .''^upposiiig now lb. it Lis tie* 
whole 30lf’ of available light fioiii the .iiMtu> ’ qii.mtily l< 
be apportioue.l to the given arc will he . 5///, wh'-n dcimt s 
tlie sum of the scv« ral minibci.s in onij' il for lb.*, leqicctne aies 
of the horizon. 

Thr Prindpal lyplhtl I'n/nh ii'tnoj Aqnd'i. 

(7omlen.s- Ijundeiwivj SlrniijJif Prisms. These, eitln rliv rellcxion or refiac- 
ing lion or botli, cause a ray fr ttil^ lo) ])Voefeling in any conj]».i.ss 
straight ^ 




liu 


by the sides h, and ]»:iss out horizoniftlly and normally to tlie ..thcr 
Hules ; but, as the prisms me lieiit through a »*iicului .s. gne nt (fml 
in fdanit, the eiuerg'iit i:i\s will lie spread over tin* .s.imr .mi,'!.* in 
azimuth, and this will he Inn* of any angle in a/imiilli .suiil' iided 
by the prisms. A.s those m the diagram subtend 
IKO', the light will in tliis ease he spread over half 
the hoii/nn d’nd. 

Twin Prisms . — 'fliese an- f.,r fariyiiig out Pro- 
fc.ssor .^w.iii's mode of (.ni.iiig liglit, .omiiig fioiii 
prisin', behiii'l lo pass tliioiLdi vj,;„ .-n h it for tin 
]uiiiHM* betw.cn otliers in I'K-nt. The twin ])ri^ms 
(tig. -L-'i are foniied by eiitliij'Miiit thf i-diow II 
Idack on di.iLM.im) (d' .1 Miaiglii j.ii in is to hM\e '*1'' 
a suHleielit .sjme betWM |j it .ii|,t ihi- imaI jili.Ml 
tor the |ia.s.igeiif i.i\s eoMiiM" linm in liind 'I'll'* length ol glass 
tl.i\ersed bv tin* I'.ivs l^ll•sst•Ind I v lln- n i.oig* liielit, ainl the si/r* 
of the .ippmatu^ .ind l.iiiliiii ' iji .ii ih'- ‘.nm ti:in* In* very gri*:illy 

ledilei <1. 

Ihlft'fi III ml Luis.- I lo| 1 

leipiired aiiioiuit by vai uni' I hi 
fate of an .iiimilm 

lem The oult line 
(tig. 13) is llie s.mie as 
that (d all oidinaiv 
annular lens, while 

the otini fine (lig, 

-111, ihoin'h stiiighl 
in tin* Miticil, i*-: 
gloillld to the n- 
• luiied < 111 \ ( 111 tin- 

lioii/onlal pl.iin*. 'fh'* 
ia\s /*/r I tig. -t.'i) tail- 
ing il]>on lln* hns * 
converge to tin* Vi iti- 
<*.il focal I'l.un* //' iiinl 
:d’t(*i\vaid< ili\Mg' 
thloiigh the siiiallei 
li<ui/oiit;ilaiigi' 
mill .St) foi aiiv oth( 1 


j>ri-ii. 


• obtained 
MI-' "f tin 



to any DitTcreii- 
inm r tial lens 
ainl re- 
fr.a<*tor. 

\ 


I’lg. 1.1. 






Km 4r. 


Ib'l i/Miil I 

b" 

11 


lUfft r> iihnl pifnh-. 
lor Til is tin* aji 
]»li« .itioii ti> the evlin- 

din i'*fiactor of tin* s.inic piineij'b* wl n h h 
tor the oi'liij.u \ iniml.ii leiis 

( niuli II u II I (*'lf'l*llC Spill C' ''id J/» / 7 

splnin.il iniiH-r I" cut i.pp.Kit** t" a -h.'tr i >ti 
slii.lllel JI|.* be .111 in tlie nilll'i: to t 

which lias lo !m* -tn ngtln*ni*'l, then tbi IilKi i 

1. iPgi'l* « lit is i» ceu.-d Mil .111 illij'll'* I'll*'!'.! j'!i*' 

w nil the In 1}» id an additnui il ii*lli < toi .iiui s n-. t 
( one ot ra\ s ti* bi* i-oiiipiessed into th'* ■'lll.il' i .n 
stleiigtlii*iied. 

Si'h I ii'id Mirror •>/ rioqvo'i Ai'‘U d'lii' m.i! 
In i*;bt in Mn li aw ay that ils ilill' lent l.i n*,!'! ^ ii i i* 

ilitl’i Ii lit ili^t.iin-is ol tb»* m iglibiini III.: l'i"i t ■ 
st» as lo h'tbil I..,-, liglit III the -Ill'll' I .'III II ' 
ranges. 


'-• li 


.1 


I "1 .i Spherical 
I, *1; I t minor, 

■’.di till 


-111 .ti 


'.n*! 

'be 


il'*w n ill 
!'*d} the 
boU'.e, 
il. I .im *1- 



h 

. 

: iui : : ; ; : 


■h'l" 


t; Fh,.l . 




ill 


; 1 1 ' i i : ! Section 
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\d'; 


night- 

angled 

prisms. 


bearing fi om a Hxod light apparatus A A to 
emerge in the direction, ‘paiall 1 to PIftn 
the corrcHponding ray //>, which proi ^iIm / />/ 
in the same ^•omJ>HH.s liearing from anoth al I 
part of tlio sppnratim and so of any other 
riiy/<* whicli IS bent parallel to the rav./b. 

flight-. I ngh'd Kxpnndi ng Prisms, the.se 
(fig. 41) Hie right -RiigliMl vertically, while 
in pfunu two of them (Y’*i Jiri* si mi-rii.f„,., 
and the third Cj a semi-cone. A semi- 
cylindric beam of parallel rax s passing vertically n[)wards ami falling 
normally on tlio bases a of the prisms enter tliu glusH, are re fleeted 


1 

V/. 

Kig. 41 


Fi.i>'d Coiid' 11 ^, 11 ‘j fi'ihl f o Sni'ih S> .^ /*. b 
pLp ,lig. ff)' ihiows i!’. wind'' light on Ml iighl 
c, ein*h of whii*li diMnbtit.^ tin* 
ra\S OV'T till' lequili '1 .scclol. 

I^iuidi nsiii f Apniii''’l IS /■ /' 

Sfi'iuiu I'd S'dr Liulid IL nn .in*' 
of this appln-.iti"?! of tin* ' cii- 
di’rising |iiiin*i)de Jig'.. 17 nul 
4S^ .ill the ln;lit i .m bi* lii* - 
tlibiited with ‘-tint iqlialiU 
over 112' 30', will'll Is tin* .n 
pres.'rilM*d li'r sli*niieis b\ ib 
iHiaiil of Tl idc Si'Xrlal ill til 
Tr;ms.itlaiitic .iinl idlier "tcmiic! 
liaxe .*idt‘pti*'l thi'j Kind i I .q 
jur.itn'^, w hi' li i'' lining 
[lals and pi n cd in iiMii toWii',. 
liaxing *01 i ntn lii'iii lu'low th-' t 
bail \\i*.itln r 

Ciuidi "s h 1 (>! .! hunt d'ln* li\'*il 'ipparatii^ wi*'. 
miiriU’ b'hllid. llili'Ws it*' li\s dlleetlv tlinuigli th*' 1 
tifii\ wlnle the '.npph iin*nt.ii\ i.i_\ s f.illiiig on thc'tr.* 'm 
ing piiMiis p, /I. p'lti.: -iiL are M-nt out j’m il' ' ' ‘ 

spoinlii r iixs in tin* llin'hsti iicti‘d tcnti.il '|:!.i,i! 
ajqMr.ilu-. Tin* wlmle liglit w ill tlien>n.re 1 m* 
over H0“. 



■ li"l'i]»liot** I.iglit fo' 

iiig pi i-'iiis si^igle 
SeituV. 

x/ s Stc.iiin*rs’ 
^ j-..^i.lo 
liglit s. 

H .. 


bio. 4 d.- Verti..i] lion. 

k, wbii h t .m !■'* n. ''i' ’n-' > 


t III 


I 


-j li' in il ( ’i.m1i*ns- 

"I '.'o'* Ills: 'iiiad- 
. ’"!• rant. 

. .oi,e- 
I main 
equally 
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Condens- 

ing 

octant. 




Condemn^ Octant .— central Axed apparatus bb (figs. 60, 61) vertically upwards, when, falling on the expanding prisms It 
with sphcri(?al minor <f(l throws its rays directly over tho angle of also is fiimlly spread over the required arc. Thus the whole light. 
40'’ jwgp, while till- sui'i ii iuciiliil r:i\a fall upon tlio straight condcus- i.s c(»i»d**ns»*d and distri- 

luitod with strict equality 
over the 46* by means 
of six different oidical 
agfuts. , Two apj)iyatU8 
of this kind form tho ^ 
leading lights to the 
Kiver Tay. / 

Condembuj Twin Tr/wi 
Lifjht.-h'iif. 52 show 
cirt of tlie Laiiihish 
liglil in the Uirth of 
t’lyde. Its aetion will 
lu‘ easily understood by 
the iHimhers shown on 
the iliagrani. 

Fi.reil CondcnsintjLUjhis 
for nitnr than a nr S(rt(n' I 

M [3kui"' the7o!iul . Bl-nori.o„tal Sectioiu 

of tJN uelg, in whieh the Islp Oronsay light has to be seen generally 
at a distanea of 3 «»r 4 miles across the Sound, but in tho direction 
A H ilown tho sound an angle of in'" has to he seon about 16 miles and 



: 'i 4--3»fl4f 


Centos* 

ingiwin 

prism. 


liighis 
for sec- 
tors of 
unequal 
range. 


Fm. 47. ---Side Ele\atioii. 

ing prihm*> eaiii nf vhi»'h spreads tho incident ray.‘« pfiralhd to 
tho corresi'iinding lays in tlio i rntral angle /»ip. In this way tli** 
whole of tho front hoini'.pheiv of ra}^ is ]»arallelizt d in the vitH. al 



plane and .spre.ideiju.illy th*' 'tfi’in a/innith. The hemisphere 
of bo-k i.i> s ii o<m'l.-ii-ed into tin- .s.uii- .in- seawards by the dioptric 
^phene'll minor, wliieli n lnni'i llie r.iV'^ iiifjdeiit upon it thiougli 




another np the sound between C and I) an angle of 10®hafitobe 
Mill about 7 miles. Fig. 54 shows in plan the, npiuirutUB, which 
wa.H for eeriaiii local reasons not (;onstruetcd acc-ordilig to the 



Fig. 63. 

foriiiiila, hilt 19.3“ of the. aparo light which would otherwise have' 
fallen upon the land were allocated down Sleat Sound and 139* 
down the Sound of Oleiielg. That for Sleat Sound was given 


Fin. 54. ^ Horizontal Section. FlO. 66.r-Vertical Section. 

diiectly by the main apparatus through the arc 8, and that to 
Hh nelg through the arc j9, but these arcs wore resnectiyely 
stiengtheiied by portions of the holophotes B and C, tlie light 
from which was condensed respectively over the arc 8 by each of 
th»‘ straight prisms a and over the arc fi by each of the prisma 
b. Tlie condensed light at Isle Oronsay, which is of the fourth 
order, appears to be equal to that of a first order, so that with a 
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lamp consuming annually only !70 gallons of oil a light is obtainBd 
in the only direction in which great power is required equal in 
effect to a lamp conaumiiig 800 gallons iwr anmini. 

Fixed Condensing Lights of Unequal Jlange which constantly 
llluminaU the whole Horizon.— For this imrposo the condensing 
spherical mirror or spherical mirror of unequal area will bo found 
. applicable. 

Bevolviim or IntcrmitUid Lights for Condensing the liays into one 
Sector , — ^Tjio holoplioto in thiws it » rays on straight oon- 

densing prisms P, each of which spreads tlie light over the imiscribed 
sectors, while masks M turning norizontallyon ]uv»ts cut off the 
light either slowly or suddenly so as to j>roduco a revolving or 
an intermittent light, both of which condense all the rays uni- 
formly over the one sector. 

Application of Coiuiensing Primijik to Ik wiving Lights of Uru'quttl 
' Range f which do not Illuminate the whole Horizon. 

Bepeat- Repealing Light.— VhnG mirrors M (tig 66) revolvf* on an endless 

ing light chain placed outside of the apparatus and alter the direction of tlie 
flashes after they pass 

into the dark^ arc on \ ..pAfo^ . 

^ the landward side so 

as to cause the lenses 
L, L to repeat their 
' flashes over the sea- 

ward arc which requires 
atrengthening. The 
condensing spliorical 
mirror and mirror of 
unequal areas will a].so 
be found applicable in 
cases wliere the flashes 
do not reimire to sweep ■ 
over the wiiole horizon. 

Revolv- Condensing Ikvolv- 
tag ing Lights which Peri- 

lights* odicallg Illuminate the 
whole Horizon^ hut 
which Vary the Strength 
of the FlasJws in Pass- 
ing over Certain. Sec- 
tors.— The Hphcrhjal 
mirror of unequal aroa.s „ - . < 

and the condensing Hunzontal dion. 

mirror are equally svell suited for those that K'volve. 

Inter- Condensing Intermittent Lights.- [u and show straight 
mlttent rofraeting or reflecting prism.s, which icA-olvt' and inlercept as thev 
lights. pass round certain e 



rays from a cauitnil fixed 
light a[)]iiir:itus so us to 
produce pi-rlect darkness 
over the sectors whicdi 
they subtend at tlio time, 
while they s])read flic 
rays which they intoroej)L 
uniformly over and tlius 
Rtrengthen the interme- 
diate sectors which are 
illuminated directly by 
the central apparatus. 



w 


Fio.< 


Ollt.ll 


Fi.i. f.S.— 
Kle\;itioii. 


■ 11(1 
Section. 

The pCM’ulur properlv of this iirraiig(Uiient 
is that the power is increased in proponion to the duraLion of tlie 


Inter- 

mittent 

iij^t 

dUfMm- 
tiol re- 
fractor. 


intervening periods, of 
darkness. Thus, ne- 
glecting the loss by ab- 
sorption, &o., the power 
is doubled when the 
periods of liglit and 
darkness arc equal, tre- 
bled when the dark 
periods arc twice as long 
as the light, and so on 
in proportion, while in 
every case the rays are 
spread unifonnly over 
each illuminated sector. 

InJtermittenJt Condens- 
ing Light with Differen- 
tial Refractor.— F\f^. 69 
and 60 show the* new 
^»pardtus of Mull of 
Crolloway in which ABA 
is the diflerential re- 
fractor^ by the com- 
pound horizontal and 



Fig. 59. 


away with oppo.sito the central, which is the most importrmt, j>jirt 
of tin* np])aratiiH. The centro of the inner curve of th(^ icti;icif>r is 
at 0 in fig. GO. 

Though there is 
no relalivt* mo- 
tion in this ap- 
paratus, every 
pari of wliicli re- 
volves t(jgcther, 
the parts may 
be arranged so 

tliut tile coii- 

den^ers only 
move. This ap- 
]iaiatiis Was con- 
st imtcd 111 tin- 
most s.itisl’:i(Toiy 
miiijin-rbyMcsMs 
Baibii-r & Fenes- 
tie, Pans. 

Alt trot ion of 
Fir^d to Inter m It - 
tnit Aitjuirnlus. 

— Any existing 
fixed light cun at 
once be inado iii- 
teniiittcnt .m) as 
t(» s]i(*w (it her 
equal tH‘ uricfjiiul 
)icri(Ml-> by simply causing condensing pri-in- t<» •■ip id.i'j- riniiul it, 
while the pow'er will be im leased in pinjKti tiim to tie- i itn* o,* lie* 
duiiition of liglit to dark j>eiio(lH. 



ChaAge 
of fixed to 
inteTinit- 
teut ap- 
paratu.s. 


Jkaruft'i and Luou^. 
exposiMl situation'* iiie ti 


I s'liii* iniM .s of Beacons, 
fin lally of fust- 
\\< d to tlif rock 


' vertical action of which single agent the whole condensing inter- 
mittent effect ia produced, so that condensing prisms are done 


Beai’oiis 

.stone, uud efriH-nt-concietii or t’« nifiii-iulildi', but 
iron eobiniiis lei into heavy base plates wliidi ;ii 
iiy .strong k-wis bats. The 
Miiull class ii(»ii lKjaei)ns are 
generally of mall* able iron 
and tile, l.irgcr of cast-iron, 
but .steel or broii/e might 
wiili .advaut.igc be u.sed in 
^ely e.Xposed jdaees. Fig, 
til sliow^a tiist oriier casl- 
inui b( < 1 . oil as used in 
Scot land. 

T. Sfn't iison\'{ Ayinirnit Apparent 

Light.- 'I'hi.s kind of light light, 

is specially iiselul al plae» s 
when llieie i^ a sunk lock 
with litlh s, •i-iiM.ni puilnl 
il, ainl at the pi- i]]ea(ls f.f 
li.itbouis width niii.>t be 
( losfly lingo* d h\ 

.seeking (iitiaine. It ettn- 
.sist*! of ceit.-dn I’oiuis itf 
optical appiiiaiiis for retleel- 
iug and redistiibuting at .i 
beaeiUl ]*laced OFI a Mlb- 
iin*rgetl rock jsii.dhl r:i^ s 
W Ideb pKH-eC'l Iptni .1 1,111 j* 
ami appai.itus pl.ieeil on ll *- 
l.uid. All opliewl det eptnni 
is tllUs pimlueed, .IS llie 
sailor ii.it up'dly Mippi'ses 
that tlieie is a lamp luiridn*^' 
on the bra* on iNelf. d'lie tir^t liirhl "f lld-^ kiml, wlddi lias beun 
ill use sims- 1S;>1. was placed iti a be.h’en im i '‘link ie*-f in Stornc • 
way Pay, ami is s]u*wn j*nlt‘iiall\ in tn: ♦»-. Tlii.s light is 630 
feel di.slant from tin- lighthouse wln ie tin’ l.nnn is placial. (Uhers 
have Miite bet-n estahbshc*! :it tiranun-imuitb, wllleh is .h;].'* teet from 
the light, ami al lesser .iLsiniees at tlie liarbour.s of Ayr ;iml 
Arbroath, at (Ibssa in tin* Pink Sea, and at (lat Pi'inl)** ?f*a*l, 
kHieeiislaiid. 

Ikaeon Lighf<. Lamps willmut gl.-is*^ ehimm‘\s, ms n'*dii. the Beacon 
curly ^\peiiim*!ils with ]>.ii ithn, ami as u.sid with gas in IMnl-eh’s lights, 
buoy, having ir**ii tuhisplaiivl at ceitain distances aboM- the iLrn *, 
and suppli*'*! with very larg** eistein.s of crystal oil, have lien kept 
continuouslv buiinmg in Si ot land for iilunit a immth without tiim- 
iniiig. Til* M* lamps are lor ro«’ks at sea whkh can ord\ 1- le iche-l 
wh(‘U the weatlier i.s model ate. 

Uhinnnalion of Penn ms hy (las to Prodiue a F > 1 ../U. -A 
light lu'ar Port-UhaNgow’ has been ilbimiimled b\ o.i;|.sim-e 1801. 

The tower U about *300 feet from the shore, nml tlie .supply and 
pressure of giia are regulated by self-acting urrsuig vaoiit.s on the 
shore. 
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PllltSi'll’s 

huoy. 


PiutM'h's Oits Tfiinniiiiit'if lii/oft for Vrinhu'tnn a Firrff LiffM. 
Tln'sf )iu,>Ys ;m‘ .iml wiittr tight, ;iiid an* tljiirguil to n pressu 


sninids the whist l(‘. 1 1 is said that an undulation of even 12 iiieliefl 

pressure | is sullifieiit to sound the wliistle. 





liiliil with i;,is suflifii'iit to hiiiii 


of ten .il luu'j'ln h ' 
iiiglil and da\ lor tliu’f oi tour nionllis ; the hiirniiig piesMiie h 
kepi 1 oust. lilt I'V rint^ h's r. giiLilor. Tliese hiiov.s piomi-^i^ to h*- 
of gieat MiMi'f, mid hi\e iiti\\ ii 111 Use for iiioie Inaii a \e.ir at 
se\eiMl [iI.ims lioth in Kiiglmd and Seolluid. 

A •>' Mi*>r I'- r Pri{u>-i iif ! tit Li'thl't hi(thf‘ Floi/'nf' 
i'tfi f!,i\ — In oidi'i to «ii»ti ng'n''li one liiio\ or lie.oon tiom aiiothei. 
aMr'f. Slt\,ui-oii Ins p'o]«..v .1 to link-' tin* tlow of the ;ias it^lt 
]>rodnie aiiloin itie iiitfi mitii nl anion without iisino eh»ekuoik 

'I'he full tlini to hum until the aitioii of tin* nnl.i 

r.-.l:,. .s the Mipj*l\. hut hM\<--, il small j-'t still huiniiio in the 
sui k -ts of theliiiiii'r till the lull tl.iine i.s ag.iiii ].iodueed. Tin- 
ninei Ims h. . m til'd Miei e-sfiillv on shore tor t\\ent\ tiidiT liom- 
consreutiv I Iv. 

Vnifonii f'-nj >>''11 m nf j!- n'un.s itihl JUiO.is. 'I he tiist ]Mopi)sal |oi 
systemof dealing oN sl‘ ni. nit all\ wnh ih.* loloiiis ot 1“ aeons jind Inioyswiis lu 
heaajns. ll52S, when Mr It. Stevenson piuposid hu the ii.uigalio'u of tin 


I 



Tollinuj of />V//w hy the HydronttUic Tolling ot 
Pressure of the TUh\- -In 1810 Mr R. Iwlls by 
Stevenson designed apparatus for tolling tide, 
il bell on the Oarr Hoi’k beacon, which 
was to liave been effeeled by a float 
when ascendiBg with the jiressuro of 
llu* llowiiip'^.hle, when debcemling with 
the fall' oI the ehb tide and by lueans 
of a peeuliar urnnigeiiiunt of weights 
for keeping the bell ill aetioii during the 
time ot slaek water. 

Ilhiniinonts. 

After Argand’aordinarysingle'wiek oil Ilhimm- 
biiiiier, Fresnel still adlnu ingto Argand’s ants. 
]irineiph‘ of tlnulouble air current intro- Oils, 
d need two, three, and four eoneentricwickhimierSjMrAlanStevenson 
tlie and uMr l)oiigla\s the six wiek burner. These burners are 
tillable tor the eoiiMinipijon of^anijiuil and vegetable oils, which 
le 111 iiM-in the various 
h'dil house seniecs of If 

l!ie world till within the ,| 

l.i-t few \ears Tlii-se 
oils me, how«‘\e|, Mlpi r 
-eilcd by Il\droe.irhons, 
whieli at one half the 
i i*-t give, an iinreased 
iiiMiiiious inleiisilv for 

all Mjual C'Uisuniption, 
hut the\ re(|nire a larger 
supplv of air foi their 
I .•inhustioii, and eoii- 
se'pieiitlv an inijilo\ed 
toiin of bimiei. M. 

Mai is in de\ ised a 
.Mii'de-wii’k hutmr lor 

tills yiurpose whieli gave 
good 1 * Milts, but many 
mid all att< m]>ts to eon- 
si iii-t a multiple-wiek 
iiiiueral od biiMiei failt'd 
till "•IS, wilt n ('aplain 

1 >"l \ s ioim W.ls de , Iseii. 

Mv a hapjiv « hoiee of proportions in the 
I ’.aiioii- puts of his burner (tig. 04), and 
I b\ tin addition of aiM vteiior eylimler sur- 
j loini'ling the oiitei wiek, and a central 
1 di-h both ]Tu*tii ill sueh a manner ns to 
j thioM a ellllelit of ainiilo tllO fllillU! at tlic 
I injlil jdue, ( aptiiiii Duty Miceceded in 
I )'io In. ing single and iiiulti})le-\\ick hydro 
I boll bniii'is. wliiih caiiY a fliH^.V of , ”'*• 

j go it bioiiiioii'* inti hsitv .iml legnlarity. The following lalde gives • 

I ll" details of these burners, and also the eandle power and ‘ 

uinpij'iii, as deteimiiie'l by ffr Stevenson AlacaJain 

! \Z~. i.rT! .... 

Viilue of I 




\Ni. ks 


U' Mfi la.e 
IIM !' ] of 
O'lti r \V u k 
• lie lu'.s 


I-:*, 


Kciuflit nf I Cnr -li.* Pow'ci 
inffiisf jiail 1 i!i .^penn 


Ilf I Intiif 
I M'luiltn.; 
TiUls, in 
IlllllfS 

1 


,, 11 - , i lais'lit fnnri Consumption 

i ' iCnn^UMiiitlni.l |K.r Hour In 

U'JO ki'n* ^la'inij. 


of 1 (lulloii Gulloni. 


jMT Hour, j 

2:e6r» 

HU-ltt 
200' 7& 
2rt7-fi2 


In lb Spenn. 

27 04 
27-2 
27-3 


•014B 

•OSOS 


‘1801 


I']-, bg 

I 'ir* 

fi'-y’- \'io.Miit 

.. H: 


A 1 'll ll 6 'll. long ; 

b. ’ . 


1-1 k'.-' ; ‘ r-i ; 

■i' r : 

D 

bi; .V ; F, diiplin/m ; F. ball 


( , - 

-r i..!-: 

: il 


.r '• w.’ijf re,-f- 1 , outh-t ti.be if; 

N. . 

. 1 ■ 


I.,:- ! 

t . 

li'i'y\ , K. iit.iiih-fh* : b, step. , 

rivi ’ 1 ■ : 

‘V 

It ; 1 - 

b" ll 

■1 1. 

■ - t.ikf-n dll th*- ‘d'lrbomil .‘ind 

blvk ... 


!■ Ill -J 

•iiiL' 

i.f. 

til'- li'.ir Tld" ^Nstein has 

.sill' '• 

^ 

‘ ' "’d:-. 

ill 

1 M 

1 iiit"l Kingdom. In l‘'.'>7 

A'lrii') 1 ; 

1 > 1 


1 , 

i.iiil'irm M d» 111 t'lr all lb» o.i-ti 

of lb- 


- ll 

- ' i . 


in fitl.iiri by Mi A. Cuning- 

ll I'C \ 

I.'i :■ 

: • : 

-ft "1 

1 . 

f ll .i'l'»pt< -1 ill |•.I)gl:lMd bv 

th. T'.r.' 

f. II- 

I , D' 

. Ml 

1 

K ( ' iiiijib*-ll s.igLosted wlial 

iv nil i 1-, 

’ t."ib 

til- ■ . ' . • 

I', t},. 

t 'i b'li.\ -ll-tll iiid'c.'iti* b\ it- 

.shj; r. 

' 1 i'j. 

>-.i 1',- . '.,1 1 

- 'h!' ' 

tio'. iriw'hiiha vi’-si-l slimild 

Ri.i .! 






f\, ,-tr 

'HI 'i , . 

I ^ . ' 

1 

Ti.i 

i - 1. 1 ful f'U m of biiov (lig^ Od) 


h;-t .. ! j'lAioni a. hi, i . im ire- tuii- A piojefliti'/ below' t lie 

!'\ej >\ lie w.it'r, '/ij til-' I.;:": pirt of wbi'li eylindir there is a 
w};i ‘ i Hij^'ilso tw'. iiJi't valvi < F F. '4o that tin.* rising and 
; o' tl.t^sMiov di 'Ws .'ui I ' .peb !!• air idtejmitely whli.h 


M I .1. N 1 )ou'/lass has als«» introduced a mineral oil burner, which, 
Ij 'W* V. I-. Doty elaims as similar in jiriiiciple to bis. Ity igniting 
oid\ il lit the nuinliei of wieks (the outer in a six-wick for instance) 
ll"- p'lWirof the burner ran be diminished by one half. This is 
Ml D. ''i_d I- A j.imji of single a?id double jiower for use in clear and 
to ' Wi .itli* IS Ii'speetively. 

The riiiii' ial oil employed most extensively in lighthoUHe.illuinina- 
ti'.n 1 - ot' h jwiratlin. The .spei-illc gravity, which is a test of ibo 
!• 1 Hi'i'- tiehn.-ss of the oil, should hV from 6'8 to 0*82 at 60“ Fahr., 
.I'el the tli-hing jK*iid, or teuipuiature at which it begins to evolve 
iidl I. Hill d.le V ipoiir slioiihl not be lower than 126“ nor higher than 
I bV r dll The lloaid of Northern Lighthonse.s wus the first liglit- 
]iou-i lilt hoi it V in Rritain that adopted jiarotfin and Doty burners, 
and bv doing so an annual savingof between £450f) and £6000 in the 
III iintenaie e of the light.s on the, Scotch c.oa.st was effei ted. 

.'Single- Wick burners are supplied with oil from the cistern by tlm 
eapill.iiy action of the w'ick alone,. Hut in the I'use of multip)^- 
i wi* k burners other niethod.s must bi- employed to seeurc a sufliclPlit 
j supply. If the cistern be placed above the level of the top of the 
j burner, the flow of the oil to the wick cases is eflected by the direct 
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Action of gravity, regulated l*y a contrivance wliicli maintains a 
constant Imad. If, however, the cistern l>o placed 1 m-1ow this level, 
cither a wn'IniHtrat hun]> is eMi|ih)ye<l, in wliich tin* oil is forced 
into tin* hnrner by |»iiiii|js worked })y eloekwork, or a 'inuthrulnr 
iainp, in which this is elleeteil by the i)riissiii'(‘ exei ted by a weighted 
piston descending in a cylinder forming tjie eistern. 

Cos)* ihal-iiaH, — <.!oal-gas was lirsl used us a lighthouse illumimint at 

(yra*- Salvore, near Trieste, in 1S17. h'or many years it has been use»l 
ill the harlMMir lights of (ir , i liiitain wli<'r in the neighbourhood 
of giis-works. Mr .1. Ik Wighain has designed a conijeaind or 
crocus burner consisting of a group of t\\cnt».-eiL'Iit vcitical tubes 
each earrying an ordiniiiy doulde lish-tail hiinicr, iirnl tlje ignilctl 
gases issuing fioiii all these jets unite into one l.uge llmn^ Addi- 
tional groups of twenty jets each can readily 1 m‘ aiiaiigc<l aiouiid tin* 
lirsl, wliich forms a central niielens, and in this way, (lc]»ending'>n 
the stall* of the atniosplierc, the iiower of llie liiimer eaii Im* made 
't will iJS, 4S, C8, 88, or lt)8 jets. Kig. t)r> slio\vs the aMMiigemeiit 



Fig. Fig, OU. Fig. 07. 


far ‘28 jets, and tig, 00 one for 108 jets. In his liiftnm onpiadii- 
form syatiMus Mr Wigliam pla<‘cs two, thicr, nr fniir of the Innmis 
already described veitic.jlly one aho\e tin* oilier (tig. 07), with 
lenses opposite to eiieh. The following table gives the candle 


powers, &e. , of Ml \y 

igbanrs huiin’is. 


Numlier of .lets. 

'(’oasami'lifiii of < ‘anin 1 
j (filS )"-| ill-' . 

< III'lli rem-r ll) Sjic 
(' 111 ( 11 '-., ( '.nsiniiiii, 

1 ’(» !4iv p' ” Honr 


h\ \ 

ig't Ii 

IS 

H.'l’g 

s .-.."fl 

(*R 

1 ir. M 

1. .II'IS 

S8 

IMI n 

Vlos-0 

ION 

III IS (1 

0 

Till* (IhiiiienT of tJic lOS-jet tmiiii i 

1-. 12 Jilt lit !*. 


Electric Fttmittiy niut Jhlntess 'r Li^ihi. In 1 Professor 

light Holmes made the first iiiMgntdo-« led ri' ni.idiiiic lor lightiiouscs, 
which was tried by tlie Trinity Horn * in lS.'’i7, and tin- clc tri«* light 
was first shown to the mariner in ISf*'^. The 'rrinily nouse .sul»- 
sequently iiitrodiieeil it at nnngeiM'ss in .nid at Souter Point 
in 1871. Tlie ojdieal a[ipar:itiis for these lights was de.signed hv 
Mr J. T. Plianee. In 1800 Holim-s eoiistruded for the Triniti 
House a dynamo-elect rie nmehiTic (in wliicli no perinaiient magnet 
is used), giving a light of uhont ’28(1(1 1 ’aiidles. The inagueto-eh-etrii’ 
light of lioliiies as exliiliited from a thud ord< r dioptric apparatus 
at the South Forelaml liglit has been estim ib d at l.'>*2,()00 candle-;, 
or twenty times tliatoftlic old first ordenlioptrie tixeil white light. 
The following table shows the icsiiUs which ii.im* beui obtained by 
Dr Tyndall and Mr Douglass by the mngncto-i b etrie and dynamo- 
electric niaehiucs}, tried at the South Fon l.iiid, 187** 77 : 


Name of Miu’lilm'n. ^ 

' 

<’od. 

.ji 

y 

r- — r 

CJi 

T h*lii pvo- 

«1iii’»mI pfi 
III*, in Stand 
aid handles. 

DkUt 

"f 

Mciit 


£ 



•Max, 

Mejin. 


H(tlmp»'a MaifnelO'Eleet rle 

,'ir.O 

a -2 

4(M) 

47(1 

I7(i 

(j 

AlliiiTii'c do. 

•UD 


-100 

iilM 

.5.n 

.5 

Graninio Dynamo -Eleetrlo (No. 1).. 

a-irt 

.va 

420 

1.257 

7.W 

4 

Do. (to. (No L'l.. 

32(1 

,V71 

l.'O 

1.257 

IhH 

4 

Slentuns'H do. (lavKc)... 

t'fiO I 

0-S 

4SO 

l,MC 

on 

.1 

Do. do. (NinHll.No. .^s)i 

too 

.a-,") 

S.'jO 

I.5S2 

051 

2 

Do. do. (small. No. r»S) 

i 100 

•M-a 

WjO 1 

2.080 

1.254 

1 

Two Holmea'a M«gnoto-Klc.Ttrlc .... 

i l.KtO 

6T) 

400 

m 

4:t2 


Two (irHinmo Dynamo 

Two .8|pmeii8> do. (Hmall, Nos 
£-8 and (jH) 

CIO 

lO-fi 

420 

l.iWtl 

r..'.4 

... 

ll‘2liO 

Ll 

(p({ 

K/>(> 

i 

•2,141 

1,201 

•• 


It must he keiit in view* that in the electric afi well as in evciy 
other light the following teiiuiremenU must l»e fulfilled: Mi it 
shall l»* cotjslaully in Mglit dining those perioils ol tune at wbii h 
it l.s adveiii.s<;(l to the iiiitiiin r :ls lM*iiig visible ; (*2) it sball be -«ccn 
as far .IS po.ssiblu in a Ibe-k ami ha/y atmosphere ; (8' it shall con- 
stantly maint.iin the dl^tJlidivi' cll.liackT of the smtioli wlirpc it 
isenijdoNid .so as not Itr mist.ikcn for another light ; .iml 'll, 
when P*\(il\ ing, its flasln--. diall n-iii.un long eiioiigb in vi* w to b t 
the sailoi take t lie coiiipasfi lnHiingMf tin* light. Tin* cb" tiic light 
practicillv fullils all t[i<“-- i iiii.lition-;, wb'-ii wc roiiii'lii its 
tian.scriidriit intensity, and lb<- Mii.iHoi ol the liiniiiioiis i.nii.iiit 
which l■nabl. the cngiii'M r to ,*.l ipt u t,, .my n-oiiind comliti"iis 
far niori! kindly tli in oil light, n* ni:i\ cil.iiiilv loiicl'idc that 
the I'h'ctrn- Is tin- Im-sI tlioiigli tin li.ii I I n| all illiiii.Uialil'-. 

Till' only ijiK ^(iiill wlliill lM>*iiMt \i 1 III . II iliiiiinl |-wiii-tiic| an 
*eh'i tlie liglil of nju.il miti.il |i..ui i .\iil [ . m ti.iU a ba.i\ at irntbplicfo 
as f.irasaii od light. I'Ap'-nim lit ii.i*!* at Kdiiilmigli in ISfid 
scriiied to show tb.it tin* liiglilv ilidiia ti..- ll i-li of tie* ( h-i-hn- 
win n a‘-tcd ni| l,v optii al apjiai.iin-. i- j.i ili ip-, m t so mm b due to ii 
gp-alcr ainoun! of light a.s to the iii'.i' >niiij,liti jiaialli ii- in ol the 
rays aiising fioni tin* sin illin-ss oi tin iid'int. Tb*- appaiatus of 
a small .--i/e wlu-li w.i.s timt h-mI bi.tli m 1 ngl.iml md Fiani-o 
ne« c.s.s.irily piodnc. d !i wasitfiil \cilnal 'In- ig* ii.e, tml b.i-. tlieiiv 
fore been iiow disiardi-d. 

.'///o/v/\' ti'fi of /.I'lhffi'uo,. A i'i> I /'•if ll i. 

The following lAd'iil foMiiiila- aie tak' M ii- ni M Ml ml . \ .TV Allard's 
\ till. ibli* .)/» /'/..// sn f I' ! iiti ' f l'( P / ' • II. I'm-. Is7tl. sla,(latiC8 

f *n/isi( i/ijihiiii i.t (hi , /I P‘Kifi‘>n in / i. It (• 

• h-note fill- < on’-um[»li-'ij (it mim ral oli u, gi iiii! .-j.i i,.i.i;, ■/ 'In* 
dianicl»‘r of tin- bill iiLi in ' t ill imdii tL.ii 

r 1 :»/r' 

LifiiiiiiKio, fnf' iislfh '< A ( ' lie 1 Itiu in 1 loi.-nmii.g lu giami,n-s 
of c«-l/M oil jilt lioiir b- uig takiii .ll iiii’.'v, i! I -I- mill the 
lliteiidU' lor muieial oil m a Imim r ot di.u.n i - 1 -/in 'i:Tumti‘S, 
tln-n 

I (V'2'2^/"-b 

Lviiiitiiiifs uf Apintnii n.-^ / il»’ i> P> f^> » Ah- 

Sill nf iii/i , ii/nf Fi'iiiiuikJ of .IfifiiiniiU'i. 8 In- lo'"- 'lui- t.i miit.ni* 
n-tlexioii oiM iitfiing and 1- .i\ mg tin- lI.i- m.iv b.- \:ibn-i u "ftii, 

•o.'cj, •i»7:s ‘1‘JO, ■*28)11, f"i air'l' ol ii.- i li r.n of 

d', 1.') , .lu , lo. Ol), 7."). In toially i-ll.-dim j-iMi , :!ii 1' in- 
ous n\ .-.nth rs tlui-e d* M.itioiis in .i-t <•' iwo, ibn-l'i- lb- h.-ni* 

\.ilues -ImiiM lie mnlfiplicil bv ’ 

The b-.--. by .ibsoi jilioii 111 tin- jl.m-, allboiigli j.ioju'. L.'i.-nbv 
an cxpoin nti.il foimnln, m i\ , w lilt siilln 1 - nt n.iiia.', !i 'ii.in.n 
Md, |.t*i < - Mtinn ti< ol gl.isN ri ivt 1 i-.|. 

Tin- be-; .Im t-i tin- lioM/.ont »l jouiN of tin 1. -ml I.i tin* 
ini' i\.iD bi twi .-n tin- n tl- • ting nm.-'.. \ un - liom m' t > O.-',. .a h.-m 
Mil to 'Ut, in ]'.i--!ng fioin tin- tir-t to lb. iitth "i-U i. 

Tln-si‘ ale the l.illo-, Ui \\ Im b lli. ' li ' . Ii- i ! V "f tlie 
l.inij) i.sun I'.is) d liy the appUMtii'. Wli.i, .-i-Mi, . ...‘Its n nt, ; tlio 
focal dlst.Uii c, // the diaineti-r, and '/ tin- la .di! ol iMm- in i ti.\eil 
light apjnuatiis, tln-yiMU, it t\pi' d in nlim. ti« I • ' .li- ul iled 
liom the loiniula 



Anniijiir l.i !>'<. 'Fin- iiitei'sit y of an mnulu lens is obtained by 
niullipl\ in-; that of tin* eone''|)oniling IIn-'I light ]i\ j wla-l-- 0 ig 

tlie angle snl.tmdcd I'V tin* aniiiilar b ns, md a lb- lioii/ontal -(■mi 
di\(Tgenc(\ Tlie intdisitN of liglii r»..m an oidiinry l?\'"l light 
app.iialiis i.s inci('as(d8S percent. b\ tb- u-.* oi tb'- di >]>lne sjiheii- 
c:d miitoi 

I h,'.* , lit'/ i'lU'. of Ll'jhfs. 

'Fho most important ■ buMcieimti. .tisimdmns of lights aic tin- Histme- 
following Ml The //./.'/ luf/ii Fwo of ibcv,' aic soim times ^-howu tioiis of 
at dilVeienl lieigl)!'. I’loiii llu .'■aiiie t-'W I. p2) 'Fbe uroh.'i'f nfhf, llglith. 
wlueli it e.jinl iml . oiim.irati\ I h long jM-no-ls .onns slowh .uni 
gradiialh in!" lull jiowi, and linn as giadnally disapjuam 2l 
The //,/ V./././ ///V, wlileb at Sli-.lt jieiioils (-an 'll as a feu ‘(..lo-ls' 
eoni(‘s \ii\ ijuiikh. tboiigli graluall\, into full j-owei, .uni *s 
I »]iinkl\aml guninalK fades awa\, was lust intiodm .-.1 b\ tb'* ! >le 
I Mr Ib'bdi SleM'iisoli in l8‘2r). (tl Tin- (oko//-.,/ h.ihf, will b is 
<iblauied bv iMiig (oloiiled liiclla, and w.is lu-'t em]'b'\t-l bv 
Mills of Ihidluigton i')) The mlcrnnffi ut Imfif, iiili-oi..d by 
the late Mi b. SteNcnson in t.s:»u. whnb bursts iiis[ n,* m. 
into lull j»oa.!, ami attir n m.iiiung a.s a lixe.l liglu im , .eiiain 
length ol tune is as suddenly i*i lipp'd .Mild mici ee.i('.l 1\ a d.iik 
jMTiod. When tlie |)enods are Very short the iiit< im J nt i- now 

1 ThiH ll -(ult . 1 H t(> tot'll 11 !l('xlon Is not tn floi'iintaari' «1*>' 'ii. .-npci mw-i'ts of 
lYuft-Nser t’i'ft. I. which, liewcvrr, were inmle with a \4n Ui-h volWu-ii 
made for oytu-nl ))uiim)W8. 
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culled an occulting M^ht, (6) The iidfrmittmt light of umqmt 
first proposed l)y Mr R. L. Stevenson in 1871, showing; 
Irom the s.iine app.iratiis dilFerent durutioris of the dark iieriods 
with equal )KMio,ts of light, such as fixed for 2" eelipswl 5 , fixed 
2" edipstd for 2", and then, us at first, lixcd for 2\ (7) Gi^oitp 
flash iwj Iiihl. This distinetion consists in giving a series of 
groups of b\o or more flashes separated by sliort eclipses, the, 
groups being separated from one unollier by a larger oclip‘»«‘. 
Mr Uigliam of Oublin first proposed this distinetion, and iipplieil 
it to I dioiiine n-volviiig apparatus ilhiniiiiiited bv gris, the etfeel 
being pr-Hiiieed by raising and lowering tlie gas us Mr Wilson of 
Tii on had done in 1.S27. Dr Jlo[ikinson i*roilueed the same elfeet 
o|di.'.dly and for any illiimiiiant hy alteiing the arrangement «>f 
the ordinary ivv..I\in,g appaiatus. Fijr.l hiihts illumnntfiihj 
tJh irhnlr fmt shiorinif rrroJcni'fi^r inf> miJl, n( chitracU nstf v 

<T( e Kmall ori\<. 'I’hese can U' produced by m.isks uriangetl lilv* 
Venetian house hliiuls jilaivd oppoiile tiie are ^\hel'e the iduilaett i- 
istie is to he dilferent, tmm the main light. This iirrangeinent and 
No. 9 were lat*‘lv pro)H»s<-d liy Mr T. Stevenson. (9) Infrmiltt. nf 
flihshi/nj litjhf, I his is protliii'ed hy eoiideiising prisms n‘Vol\iiig 
round a li\ed light aoparaf iis. ^1 he Hashing ligiit eoiitinues giving 
its rapidly reeurring tlaslies Ibr a e. it.nn p-aiod, wliieh is suee'ee.leii 
by a tl.irk periinl. 1 In* light wlileh is iMt v«Mjnired duiing the daik 
peruxls is condensed hy the pii>ms so as to slreiigtlitn the light 
jierioiLs. ‘ ^ 

Inu/nnu S)iife‘H oj i Vn7yv/e/(»’/*/v/o’'f. — Various niodesof distinguish- 
ing lights liave been at diUVreiit times pro[iosed. .sneh as llalihag< V, 
whii’h represented the stations Ity niinibers, and Sir W. Thoni-.iii’s 
by the Morse alpliahei, or dots and dashes ; Init the f'lllowing 
results seem to show that tht‘ pivseiil .system is .salisj.iet«ny, wliiif 
it is free fioni many ohie. iimis to whi. lillie other modes are liabh . 
The Bo.ird tit Traile lecuids (»f shipw ie< ks show lh.it iluring the spat e 
oftweiity \e:irs(bsri7 to l''7fn‘Ji 10 vtssels wtuv w recketl hy stiaiitliiig 
oil the coasts anti islainl. ..f StMtlaml and the Me of Man, ami th .1 
ofull lhesi‘ there wtu'i* only tWfUty-si\, ami the gieal in ijority ot tin m 
were small vessels, m whit li it was even o/Amv/ thattlie cause w.is a 
tailiirc in iilelitihing tin* distinctive characteristic, of some om* of 
the Nortliern lighthoiisi's, ami in om^-thiiti (if tlicse cases tin* sailms 
were foreigners, ami jiutle .sin h glaring mistakes as oJv’iig a ’ \.tl 
for a revolving light. It i-* ’■uiclv nnati piobjlile that in rnaiiv ot 
the.se cases tln'V 'Inl not ttmlniind tlic t hai ihiistics at all. hut 
really did mg know what tin y wcic. Ibit, waiving all th(*s(‘ rctn- 
aiJcratitin.s. there weiv aittu all tmly alioiit 1 per cent, of all tin* 
wrecks w iiii li were yy/A.gfi/ it) lia\e been caiisetl b\ mistaking om* 
light lor .iTiothiT. 

Pom'r of Lijhi'i. — F.xpciimeiifs, ami partieiihirIytho.se 

of M. Keymiml, have .slmwn that it-d of tic* sonc initial power 
white jieiietr.ites a fog to a gn att r tlisi.m tlmii tin* white, owing 
to the led lays Hot lieing so nun li di peisid by I' triction. FApen- 
liielifsinidc .St lvliijbiJig}i III l^osshow llnit a light slioiild, bctoie 
pa.ssiiig throiigli n.*! gDss, hi\c four ami a liaif times the imti.il 
jiowcr of a wliirc light. The same lesulls have since 1»» • n obtained 
by M. \llard of r.iiD. 

All oi.jcctinn i4) all lolrnn.d light.s is tin* fact that some jicisous 

are iinalth* to deti et anv 'litb ii ceit.nii loloiiis. Auoid- 

ing to the expciiriients of l’iofesv,or lluloigien on fiom sixty to 
»cvi'iity thousand ocisuns in Fniope ;ind Vmiii-a, ahont 4*2 p* r 
rent, are congenit ill »' < nloiir-blind, .nid llic commonest foiin of tlii-' 
defect is inahilifv to disiiiigui-.h bciai-i n jed and gicnii, w'hich an 
the only tints I'lnploNcd fur liglithoiiv di- rmetion-,. Thisobj.-f-tion. 
however, niiist gl.i.lilailv loM* Us weight, as the I'xViid of Tlmlc li.is 
now adapt cl th'* “ < i/ioiij U'"! " as put of iheii (Aaiiiination.s loi 
certifbMtcs in n ivig.itnm 

Jh'it rlhiiiiitu Ilf Li^ihls nn u ('nnsf. Mr .Man Stcvi iisoii gives tin* 
folhiwing rns a few' of thc.hicf •‘oiisiderafioiis which should gni-h* 
in the .Mcb-etioii nf site.., tuid chart! leri-t 1 C ajipearancu of tin* 
lighthon-'Cs to )>!' pla!’i-<l (»/i a Imr of i 

*‘l The nm-it puifiiiij' lit p'liiUi of a line of const, or tho.se first 
inatle <m \o*v'iges, ‘-.lioiilii r.e lii-t liglUi* 1 ; ami the most 

poW'ilul bgbts shiiuld b« ad,i[itc.l to t lit in, 'Otli.it tin v iiinv he dis- 
tox'Tcil le. tin* riiarimr b^iig^ as possihlc betoic his re.-iehing land. 

“’2. "^o t u >.s N cori'. stent with a due a!t» lUi'iii 1*^ distinction, 
rc\ol;iij: lig’it. of some fb si’iiption, whnli an- iieecs'ruijy more 
powi rfni Ml 111 l.'.ii iigij , '•houM In- • mploycil at f!ie ontjiosts on a 
line of . oa >1. 

“.‘t. I.iglit' of j I. ( iilfntn.il cliarai ter !iml appeainm e.shoiild 
not, it p,ssiij!( . !.( . a; ■.^ itlini a li- s 'Irtaiiee tiiaii loO miles of caeli 
other on the .s.im»i Ini.. i.f (■(•.{..t w}ii« h i- iiiaib' )j\ ovei-*-!*:! vessels. 

*'4 In ail '<1 " till- !|;- 1 t/ji tioij of « iHoiir should ijc\( r he ailoptcd 
except from ai.sob.ti- re --it^ 

** r>, Fixf.d light- iiiel otlef'-of Jess |»ower nuiv more readily 
ailoplecj in narrow - ,i o.i iijm- the of the jigJits in .sm h 

Mtuatmrift is m-m-ially b - - H. .n that of ojicn soi-lights. 

In narrow ,seas al-ij tie 'li'-tauie between lights of thft sarmi 
unpentunrf! may r/fton \>*‘ sj, jy n-dneed within mneh lower limifii 
tli'.n is desirable for tin* great •■r sea lights Thus there are many 
inutances in which the disi.ime .separating lighU of the samo 


ehameter need not exceed 60 miles'; and jMCuliar cases occur in 
W'hich even a much loss separation bctw’ecn similar lights may be 
sutficiont. 

** 7. Lights intended to guard vessels from reefs, shoals, or other 
dangers should, in every case where it is practicable, be placed mi- 
ward of the danger itself,* as it is desirable fhat seAinen bo enabled 
to make the lights with confidence. 

“8. Views of economy in the fiiut /jost of a lighthouse should 
never be j»ermitted to intorforo with flaeing it in tlie best p 08 .sible 
jiositinii ; and, when funds are deficient, it will generally found 
that the wi.se conrsi* i.s to delay the work until a sum shall have 
been obtained snllicient for the orcctiou of the lighthouse on the 
best site. 

“ 9. Tln^ f‘h‘viition of the lantern above the sea should not, if 
pos.sihle, fi»r scu-light.s, exceed 200 feet ; and about IhO feet is suffi- 
cient, under almost any ciicnnistaiices, to/nvo the range which is 
iiijuiicd. Lights placed on high headlanna are subject to be fre- 
(pi<*iilly wrappcil in tog, and are often thereby reiideied u.seless, at 
limes wlicn liglils on a lower level might be ]»erfoctly efficient. 

Ihit thisnih* must noi, and indeed caiinut, be strielly followed, 
c.spivially on the Ihitisli ceitsl, where thei'e an' so many projecting 
cl ills, which, widle they subject the lights placed on them to occa- 
si«mal obscuration by fog, would also entirely and iKTiiuinently hide 
Irom view lights placed or the lower land adjoining them. 

“10. The best posi I inii for a .sea-light ought mrely to bo neglected 
hir tin* sake of the more immediate benefit of some neighbouring 
port, however important or influential ; and the interests of navi^- 
tmn, as well as ihi* lim^ welfare of the port itsedf, w'ill generally DO 
much better .servcl hy ]daciiig the .sea-light where it ought tuhe^ and 
adding, on a ‘^mailer .scale, .such subsidiary lights as the channel 
letuling to the I'litraucc nf the port may require. 

“ Jl. It may he }ii‘ld ns a general maxim that thi? fewer lights 
that can he employed in the illuTuination of a coast Ihe belter, not 
only nil the .senre of crniiomy, hut also of real efficiciicy. Every 
liglit hcimII.-ssIv cici led may, in certain (•ircnnistanec.s, Ix-conie a 
s'!iiice of confiision to the marintM'; ami in the event of another 
li..dit being rc< I lined in the neigh Ixmrhood, it becomes a drdudion 
ti*»iii tlie means of di.stinguishing it from the lights which existed 
ja*' viniis to its c.stalili.shmcnt 

“12. Disiim iiojis of lights, founded upon the minute e.stimntion 
ot iiiiciyals of tunc 1 h*(wccii Hashes, and especially on the mea.surK- 
ment of the duration of light and dark jicriods, arc les.s satisfaetory 
to the great majority of coasting seamen, and arc more lial»le to 
ileraiigciiKiit hy atmospheric, chahgc.s, than those distinctions which 
aic founded on what imiymori; jirofierly be ctillcil the characteristic 
,/; 7 »v//-,/;/rj of the light.s, in which the times lor the recurrence of 
critain ap})caranccsdiflcrst) widely from each other as not to rcipnre 
tor Mirir dctci tioii any very miniito ohservati^m^n ii stormy night. 

Thu.*', for example, flashing lights of five seconds’ interval, and 
It vclviijg light.s of halt a iniiiiite, one minute, and two minutes, are 
inmh inoic chuiai-leiistic tliaii tho.so w’hich are, dlsliiiguislied from 
1 .M h other hy intervals varying according to a slower series of 6", 

1« 2')", 40"', i\’e. 

To. IlaiixMir and local light.s, i^ich luive a encun 
rc, .slmnld gi-ncially Iw, fixed instead of rtivolving ; a: 

I ‘-tMi, for the .s.iinn rca.soii, bu safely distinguislusi by colouti 

li I. In many i iim-.s rImn where thM are ty serve as guides into ' 

I a iMiiow' chanm i, llm leading lighfi/. which are ii.s(al should, at the 
^.llllc lime, he aiiuiigedasto .serve for a distinction from any ' 
j iicighhouiiiig lighlc.” 

Tiddf' of Tdsfnnrrs tif which Objects can be seen at Sea, Distance! 

f't ihfir rcspt'chrc rJeratious^ and the elevation of the eye of the. at Which 

ohjwta . 
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1 hiitnnfPs in 
HmcIcs; (n-onutplilcul 

111 1 1 «-r. j or \mun al 

1 .Mili-s. 

III Ftrl. 

ntHtancen In 
Cicoaraphieal 
or Nautical 
Milea. 

Hclsht» 
in Feet. 

ni.4tancc8in 
G(*o(nupiiicnl 
or Nautical 
l^itca. 


V'-Vi.'i 

70 

9'59K 

2ft0 

is*14 

M 

(VVH 

7 ft 

9*935 

3(K) 

1U-S7 

]'> 

4H'l 

HU 

10*26 

3ft0 

21 46 

VO 



10'67 

400 . 

22 8 

•J* 

:> 7.w; 

90 

10*88 

400 

24*38 

10 

(. vs:i 

95 

r. *i8 . . 

500 

2.V65 


fc7,S7 

100 

11*47 

6A0 

36*00 

10 

7'JV, 

110 

19;08 

600 

28*10 

!'* 

7 n% 

120. 


6ft0 

29’2ft 

;.o 

H-112 

irio 

13*08 

700 

30*28 

.i.'i 

S'.'iOW 

140 

18-67 

800 

32*46 

1.0 

H'ssn 

IftO 

14*22 

000 

34*M 

c:i 

9 -Mil 

200 

16*22 

.1000 

86*28 


are vill* 
ble. ’ 


Krtmple. -A tower 200 feet high will be visible 20 ‘66 nautical, 
Tiiih's to an observer whoso eye is Mevated 16 feet above the water 
thus, from the table 

15 feet elevation, distance visible 4 '44 nautical miles. 

200 ,, ,, ,, 16*22 „ „ 
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Ploattn^i 

Floating Prior to 1807 the only kind of floating light wiih a ship with 
lighta small lanterns suspended from the yard-arms or frames. The late 
Mr Robert Stevenson introduced in that year a lantern wliich sur- 
rounded the mast of 
the vessel, and was cap- 
able of being lowered 
down to the dock to 
bo trimmed. By his 
plan a lanterii of jiiuclk 
greater size could Ihj 
used, and witli this 
increase of size a larger 
' , and more perfect ap- 

,j ’ paratus could be em- 
ployed whicli admitted 
of gearing lor working 
a revolving light, as 
adopted by the Trinity 
House. In fig. 68, 

. ' ’ is iho mast, b tackle 
hook, c, 0 brass ilauge.s 
for fixing parts (jf Ian- 
' tern together, c and 
g weather guards, /< 

, platn glass front of 
lantern, % shutter by 
• which lamps are trim- 
med, Z: lamps, I silver 
reflector. Revolving 
catoptric apparatus 
was applied to float- 
; ing lights in England, 

^ • and M. Letonnieau, in 

1851, proposed to em- 
ploy a iiumbcT of sets 
of dioptric .apparatus 
in one lantern ; figs. 

69 and 70 allow eleva- 
tion and plan of one of 
the Hooghly floating 
lights on the dio])tric 
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Diojttiic Flouting Light.. 
F.le\!ltioli. 


principle, designed for the Indian riovonniieut by Messrs Stevenson. 
It will be observed that not fewer Ihnn four of tlie sej»irat<^ light. s 
uro always in view from every iiart of I, hi compass at once. 
The Seven Slone.s” light- 
ship; which ha.s all the 
■ ' ■ ■ recent Trinity Iloiyje im- 
, provements, is moored 
off the Lands End in 
42 fathoms. Her moor- 
ings consist of a 40 cwt. 
mushroom anchor, and 
816 fatlioms of 1^ hich 
studded chain cable. The 
vessel is tinilM'.r-huilt, 
copiier-fastened tlirough- 
out, sheathed with Muntz 
, ^ ' metal Her length is 108 

feet iKitween perpendi- 
culara; extreme breadth, 

W 21 feet 3 inches ; depth of 
hold from the strake next 
, the timbers to tho upper 
side of the upj^er deck 
/.• beams, 10 foet 3 inche.H. 

In the event of the viwl 
breaking adrift, she is 
providett with sails, the 
mizzen being frequently 
useil for steadying the 
VC.SHCI at her mooring.s. 

The cost of tho vessel, 
fully equipped for sen, 
with illuminating and fog 
signal apparatus ronfipletc, 

WAS about X9500. 

Lantems, Lanfms are gencmlly 
constructed of diagonally 
framed astragals (flg. 71) 

' to avoid the obscura- 
tion of light in any one 

azimuth as would be tlie Fio. 70. -Dioptric Floating Light. 
cn.se with dioptric fixed Horizontal Section, 

light apparatus were vertical astragals used The astragals are 
made of giin-Tneta), having a tensile strain of 33,000 lb to 
the square inch; tlie dome is made of co}iper plates rivetied 
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ductors. 
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Vir.. 72.— 
n* ll* -il I. iMtrni. 


together ; «nd the gla.ss is the beat plate J inch thick. , Storm jiavea 
are k«*|»t at hand which ran be njij)lied in a few minutt ^' in the, 
event of a pane being biekcn, whicIi sometimes ocs-ui.s fioiii huge 
birds driving against the luutcni and by stones thrown uf» fiuin ihr, 
face ol r-lilfs by .sea and wind during .storms. Mr Douglusa’s cylin- 
dric or liclical laiitein.s 
(fig. 72) have steel astra- 
gals, and lie* James, whirh 
are ulv) evliiidiieal, ai« J 
inch thirk. 

IVe ll light lldUsi* ti»\M*i is 
fniiiisluMl with a rojijM-r 
liglilnmg coiidurtor con- 44 ^ 

Msliiig o| a ‘ nil h cnpjsr 

rod or win- ihjh*. These -|-t-r 
eoilduclnis leiniili.ih! j ' 

.iliont LS iiK In s aliovi* the ^ 
toj) of «h»riie (ll 1, intern in | 
a, ffuked sh.ijM* with two 
piatinniii jioinls ; tin 
lower cinl bilnii nted alnl 
iurnislied with ltigee(,|i. 
j»er earth-]il:ile> k Mink intd in'.nl • ntli .1 i-M-* the --I'l. The cim- 
<lncl»»r is jmt into mctiillic ediinexiiiii wit'i :<11 j.iilj* ir i''-.e-. nt metal 
outside 01 inside llie IlyllUnoU) Si e 1 1(.II1M\'.( I'Mil'i 

Murhui, rtf. lJ<\.dving light> aii' jiiniMl'i-i \>\ i Im k-woik Madiiu* 
in.Kliiiieiy .H tii.ited l.y a lulling wi'ght T'" f > 1 in* 'i aic J'in-ory.' 
vided with a ui liiil.iining jmwer wid. li k»i|is ih- .ij-juMln^ mov- 
ing wliile the Him liine i, h. jng WMimd np, nnd .1 ImH i-. .iIImIimI 
whi‘h lings to wain tin* Iveejsis win 11 thr niaeLiiir leijinns 
wimlinguji. .\ I )()< k Im e Is also ,itt.nliMl w im li ki » j*-* liin*' with 
the lighli(*(nii < 1«M k wlieii the .i|ijMialiis i-. n \ (.1\ mg ,il lliejiiujitr 

.S{»er<l. 

.\fnsllinf Kill’ tlie jiuiji'isi lit I ,>fi , ii'i 1 1 ' -liniiih ilic liglit Masking 

jno' M'tlnei fioin iin\ li vt d lighknppiiMin-, thi !iii-.Mr.l. M. l•.dt(»llI .screens. 
di vi.scd wli.it h«’ c.illtd laoiid m,l^klllL: si m n-. '1 In sc ^rp, i,s, whn li 
are III iiM* .It .MMial lighlliou-.cs wIim-* the t.niw.i^k t.-i -luj.. in 
mil low, (Miisist ot n sejii s nt thin jil.ttis pi n cd with tlnii eiige.s 
tow.iiiU tlic ajijiaialiis, and with sn, ), a di-’ iiu e lutUMii tlmn, 
and of sill'll .1 length :>s wdl s, iim* ih.it only r:i\s h.ivjiig the 
ilesired di\» rgeiiei* I ,m pas^ iliiomdi I'ltwun tl.»m. 

With r* vol\ing lights it is not p..--ildi to l■l!'l^ r .1 “i ut nil"' i.s in 
the e-iM* of fixed lights, mi itn\ p.iiti'iil.ii Im.ihiil;; lor tin dMeiHon 
of llieaMSiif tin* IniliniolH beam jilojuted ti\ The b ns or idlet lor 
is being <‘oritiinnilly 1 liaiigMl in ih** Imn/ont.il pl.nn* bv the ie\oln- 
tioii ol the ti.me mi wlinh it is ii\mI. ^Mj Ste\iii-ons niodiMif 
ovenoiiiing tills dillli i.ll\ il b\ liMiio .1 light n.ef.nii' -iTmh nr 
<*olonred gi.is-; s],ii|e mitside of the n \ thing .ippfUatns and <*n 
the salct\ side (»| the daiigi r 'ire. 'I’ln m* ^l Kells .lie titt'd with 
rolleis tm riuiiung on .1 slightly imbnid plm* 01 1 .n '.h-i p.ilh. 

Small J'l'-JCi tlli'^ lods or Slings ti\eil to the -id* - -'f . '■ ll h lls .lie, 
in ie\olving. lumiglil ag.iinst tlie edge of the .'i-in. and 'jiadintlly 
]*ress the sciei'ii bi tme it Up tin* iin liiu 1 ] jTlIie h\ the lime the 
Icim le.iche- tliCidg'*o| thcd.illger.il' the si iceii 1 ms • n pii.slud 
ti» the toji of till* inclined pl.me, ami ilie ti.ll beam ot light. 1 ounug 
Ironi the now mtiielv nmovchd hns. points in the i-i|micd line 
of cut oil', whn h is tin* bmiicr of the li.ine' r .nc, Hut wlmiuvir 
the tnither ie\olu!ion of tin* .ipp-intiis 1 m-'i s ihe smigs to ji.iss 
clciir of the edges of tliesilcell so is t-i tl'ee U floin then ]ircsvMlC 
it immedial. ly inns I- n k Jieain to it- i.i 'gin.'l j'osition in lioijt of 
tin* lens, so as to |>k \i nt .in\ o| tic- luhl bi m:.^ now si nt s, .iwaids. 

Ih this (onlimicd lei ij'ioi .ili\ c iii'K'Hiint ol tin- .mK ih, as lens 
after Iciis comes run ml, tin* sime 1 tin I will he su. , c-si\clv piodm-cd 
and the light will always be 1 nt oil on th** lines ot o1»m m.iiion, 

.so th.it the Ihishcs I an ne\ei be sm n within the danger .iic 

JAf//n n/oZ/iv// inn \f, ht' , >iis ll <'f bn cmisini.'ting ihe 

ojitie.il instnniieiils fni lightliousi ^ \.iil lonnd in the books niatical 
undernoted bv \lin Ste\ eiisoii, Sw 'll, < bam c, Nrlils, lb yn.uid, forniub'O- 
.Vllard, .'^e., towhi.h tin* n.idil isKtirn d 

hfititfurt'- 'liiieit.iii. ymin'ir.'.'j h!-hi^!<-vi' hnhtLnuf, Lunlen. l.'.i'l; Litera- 

.SlcMiison, 1.*.. >■(»;' '*« f- < /'■" fi > I <liiilMirk[i. Is'Jl, Kicmi. I, 

. 1 /' /a.'//'. '/// H. .0 ,,// .sw.,', n,, ir I ','1 I', ms, ISL*.’ liliWsKi, ’ | 

TiiiltlS' I'l/ /'lii /:i'-ti III 'll ' Isl ’ f I ,1 < ill S ili tift', th ll' {'■tint /I'hiic’ I/ll 

a VuMilu mM, tm’Mw'.cn S' v i -w •/ I'iitimmilhiu r,,i I th' n'l 

..,1 / 

’ .oil/ 

1 / ,'f 
• .S I ’ J.t- 


Js..*7; Al-iii suMiiscn. .Ifi.K' >t .'‘/.I'M. I. f i"f,fh,'ii^i , mfli ,V. ' 
fitllin' I'llll/lin mrl} mir , ;j (< 1 , //m'c J/ (’..WsP 

iihiiniiiiUi'-ii t'f Ol 1 oiwii II I.Siii, llififtt thr ! i-ihth' i.\ 

liiif ; iiif. W ls.J, . 1 . I I'll, HIM, ‘ ( *11 » IjM ii ill \] Jmi .a iis 1 

Ill-uses" I. h" I'l^l (' /’.\el SS\I , '* I'ilitiltll' ^lHHIMl.ls 111 1 I 1 .I 
Hie r.lii'liie lijil. /'/.» /'m/ , M'l 111 ; IliUi^'jlss, “TlieWi-'l il 

liiuise, /*'■' /' ol \\v ; ’ nmiie laulit iii'iu id 

llluii.iivitMiii ' /■»•"' / lO 1' / , \t'l Ivn ; 'Mu.h SIi-m usuii /i -i,' 

/fiifi, ‘Jil -li, 1 ili'il'iii -ti, Hit i(ri iiniiTi fKinsliin- II well 

A‘. Hi -' i ! ' whlthunu',' ' m uni I ^in'htthin ni iiff 'i 
lliiliiaei. |s7s., I. IseiliiUiil, .swi I'ti hiti ti'U >! 

dr Ft ini' t. I'.ms l.si.l Umih s|i xeiiscii, l,ii/tif}t,>>i>.,' ( 
rn'/i, Lonili'ii W .Su.iii, “ \eu 1 (iniis ui Kii’liilieiis 

lion. Scot S"i •>/ \it*, v.il M \ , M. !•'. Allimt, J/eu .-o 
piyrter drs pharet, 1‘uils, ; M . Mrmotn mr let phivr" 1 
/Voc. Inst. C. 
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LIGHTING, I^LEOTRic. Artificial light ia generally 
produced by raising aomc body to a high temperature. If 
the teinp(M*ature of a solid body be greater than that of 
surrounding bodies it j)jirts with some of its energy in the 
form of radiation. Whilst the temperature is low these 
radiatiniis are not of a kind to which the eye is sensitive; 
they are exelusively railiations less refrangible and of 
greater wavediaigth than red light, ami may be calhal 
iiifra-ivd. A.s the leiiiperaliiro is increased the infra-red 
radiations iiierea^e, but presently there are added radiations 
\\hieli tin; eye [»erceivos as re«l light. As tho temperature 
is l*nrtl»('r increased, the red light increases, and yelh*w, 
ureen, and bine rays are siiece>>ively thrown oil’. On 
pn>hiiig the temperature t(^ a still higher point, radiations 
of a wave lenL^lh shorter even than vi(»let light are pio> 
diieed, to \Nhieh the i*\e is iiiMMi^itive, but which a»‘t 
>lronLcly on eertaiii ehemieal siib^tanei s ; these nia\ bi* 
called ultra-violet ray^. It is thus .seen that a niiv 
hot body in geueial tlinuxs out rays of various >\aM- 
length, our eyes, it so h.i[»|.»ens, being only siaisitixe t*) 
eertahi of these, \i/., thu.se not Neiy h>ng and not veiy 
short, ami that the holler the boily tlie ini»re of exery 
kiml of radiation will it throw onl, but the projiortioii 
of sht»rt wavO'. to long waves becomes vastl}^ greatia- 
U'J tlie tennKi-atniv is imreased. 'fhe problem of the 
artificial j»rodueti*'n of light with ecoiioiny of energy i.-. the 
same as that of raising some body to such a lemperatine 
that it shall give a-’ large a pru[n»rtioii as pessiblo of tho-.i.- 
rays xvhieli the eye liapj^en^ to be <‘a[iai'le of b'eling. For 
practic.d purposi-s this tempi‘ralure is tlie highest lempi i.i- 
tiire w(' can proclma*. As an ilhistiation of ije iuiiii’e n-; 
etfect <»f the high temperature pnuliieed by con vei ting 
other forms of energ}' into heat xvitliin a small space, con- 
sider the following stuttaneiit.^. 1 *J 0 <-ubi(; feet of 1 .’; 
candle gas wall, if burned iu ordinary gas burners, give a 
liglit of o»j 0 .-sl.indard <‘andlesfor (»m^ lamr. The heat pio- 
diiced by the c(niihu''tiori is cMpiivalent U* about 60 million 
foot-pounds. If tlii'. gfis be bnrnetl in a gas-(‘iigine, about 

million toot-pounds of iKefnI w'«»rk will be done outride 
the engim*, or four horse power tor one hour. This is 
-iiitiicient to drive an “A” (Jrainnic* mi.liine for one hoin ; 
the eneri:v »»f tlie eurn nt will Lo ai»ont d,400,ft0n fnet- 
poiind'; per hour, aV^ciit half of whieh, or i»nly 3,-O0,0n0 
foot pound-, 1 -^ • oiivt-rtr-d into radiant eui-rgy in the elect lic 
!irr’, but this clu trie art: will ladiatJi a light ««f 2000 candles 
when xiew'ed liorizuiit.illy, and two or tliree tiine.s as much 
when viewei] fr.>m below. Hence 3 inillitJU foofc-p<innds 
ch iiJL'od to heat in tlie electric arc may be said roughly to 
atVeet uiir ey<. s six tiiuLs n>. much a^ GO million foot [•oiireH 
c-hanged lo lieat in an ordinary gas burner.^ (Jwing to the 
liLdi tf-mperature at which it remains .-olid, ami to its 
C!reat erni—ixe poxver, the radiant liody u-ed for artificial 
illumiiialion is iie irly nlw ays .‘.(une form of carbon. 

The. c.»n-id'Tilion of electric lighting naturally <li\ide'> 
into two ]» irts l]je production of -nitable electric riirient.-, 
ciiid the convi Tsion nf the eiierirv of .sucli current.s into 
ladlati.»ns. Altleaigh eleetric light- xvere llr.-t JU'otluc. d 
In.m ‘iirrents goucKitMl l>y batt»rio<, they liave (>nly 
at I lined lomrnowial imporfance. liytli.* n-e (d machine.- for 
c()n\( itih„' III' .' h.inii al energy into clef trie iMirrent. 

ft h'j MnrJiuu'ii, In the xxid*st sen.su a 
ilynanio-eb < t ii'- nrichine in iy lie defined as an ap[»aratu.s 
fiir convert! raeclianical energy into the e.nergy of 
elcftrostritie f liarj**, or mechani^-.il poxxt-r into it-i eijuix^aleiit 
ele< trie* current tliningh acondmtor. Frider t]il.-» ilefinition 
xviiuld be incliiiled the clectrojdjoni.s and all frictional 
machino.si, but the trim is u-rd in a morn leslric.ted scri.-e 

' // ,/ f\ /; 111 . ^ R^pt^rt /r> th*: S^Arct Crfmmiltee on 
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for those machines which produce electric currents by the 
motion of conductors in a magnetic field, or by the motion 
of a magnetic field in tho neighbourhood of a conductor. 
The general laws of electromagnetic induction need not bo 
set forth hero ; as they are fully explained in the article 
Klectrigity, they will bo assupied in all that follows. 
8ince, if the current in a closed circuit be in one direction 
when the number t*! lines of force is increasing, it will be 
in the opposite direction when they arc diminishing, it is 
clear that the current in each part of tlie circuit which 
pa.sscs through the magnetic field must be alternate in 
din'ction. Hence also tlu‘, current in the wire outsido tho 
machine must also be alternate, unless something of the 
nature of a commutator be (unployed to reverse tho con- 
nexions of the internal xvires, in which the cuiTcnt ia 
induced, and the external circuit. Wo have then broadly 
fx»o cla.sM-.s of dynnino-elcctric machines : -the simplest, 
the altiTiiato ciiiTcnt riuicbine,- where no commutator is 
used ; ami tlie contiiiroiis current, in wdiich a commutator 
IS used to clmnge the connexions to the external circuit 
jn.st at the moment, xvlicn the dircetioii of the current would 
change. 

Tilt* iii.it li»‘iii.iti. ;il nu‘orv of .qltiT!isit« current ni!icliiiu*s w com- 
(i.o.itixelv .simple.-* L t. t be the ]ierioilof tlio inm-liiiic, that i.s, tlie 
Iniio talo'ii to niox'i* tin.* nnnatinv from one jiositioii to the next 
« \ n-tly .siiiiil.ir po.sitiou, /■.//., iu a Siemens alterritile current 
m.M Imio of .sixti-i-u magnets oii eafh %i(le, urie-eiglith of tho 
iim(‘ of ifX olntiou ; !• t y l>o the roi'fficieiit of .self-iruluetiou of 
ilir wliolt* lioint, .mil U tlie ii'sistauce of the wlioh* ein-uit ; ami 
!■ t * di tioii* i}ii‘ ipiii* at any instant <‘ouuting from any epo<-li ns 
initial, .mil I tli'‘ in.igiictie imlm*ti«>n at time f luultiplieil tiy tho 
nuiiihei- nf 1 on volutions. The electromotive foiee iu th(‘. circuit at 
liiiie i xvill bo 

di ’ 

.Hid the e<|iialioii ol’lln* eurrent xvill lx* 



•.vino ./• i.'. the i iiin ut. \oxv I m.iy ho exprj^.sed in tho form 
2 ; A. MM •2,/,-/', 

win I'l* .Old :ii»- I oM-laMts for the inainim* with gixvii oxcitalioii 

nl llif li\.d Iii.igm-N. llfiire • 



'riir t-ini t'c n unimportant except jn.st after elo.sing the 
ii' Hit. In til'- Sn iin n.s maeliino M. JouherL states that the. only 


" For dr-i rijitmim of v.atioin alternate current rnaeliineH, eon.sult tho 
-llowiii^'^ aHlliontii-'j : Ai.lianck: II. Fontaine, fjclavrnifp d VJ^Uve^ 
/,. 1//, I’aiiN, lS7t‘, p. lit; r)r H. Sehellen, />/> vutijnH- mid di/namo^ 
/» » //'iv///« // .Must hi m t 'ologue, 1 870, [>. 35. J)K Meiutf.nsi Kuifinf'pr^ 
#.•/, wviii. ^'.7-, .v.xmi. 356, .380, 30^^; Tel. Jour, ^ vi. 393; Slioolhred, 
^7./^ /V Liijiititi'iy Loinldii, 1S79, p. i’4 ; Kkclricimi^ li. 27. Guam.xik: 

.win. 41.3, x.xvi. 63, xxix. 134, .xxxii. 615 ; Trl. Jnvr.^ 
III. 26, IX. 206 ; ICIrrJrir.iun^ iv. 176 ; ShooUiml, 25 ; Fontaine, 161 ; 
^ hidleii, J76 : Hrfiort from fheiielect Commit fee on. Rkdric Ludiiintj^ 
Ml. lloi.Mis: Forit.'iim*, 119; Schellon, 55. IIolmkh-Ali.ia.nck: 
^i.of.Il.fi-d, 13. IiAeifACH8rf.E: kngineeri’nfff xxxii. 46.5; TV/. Jmir., 
\ isi. T.oNTrN: Knffhieering, xxv. 48, xxviii. 174 ; Shoolhred, 22 ; 
’•Ifilanie, 171 ; Report from tJic Select Commiftre on KleHrie Lightvng^ 
i29; Srliellen, 167. Rapikff : TW. ./owr., viii. 1,50. Sikmk.ns: Td. 
fonr.t vii. 234; Schellen, 315. 

.fourmtl d^. x. 141 ; Jonhert, “ Tlu^orie den iiinchinw k 

louruiitH itlteriiaiifs,*’ iu RhU, Mag. , x. 298, 384. 
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important torni is that of longest j»crio(l. Honco, properly choosing 
the epoch, wo write 



Hcnco we sec the eurreiit is (linhnislieil eitlirr ]iy in'-reasiii" 7 or 
itir.reasiiig li, also that the moment of Iif rurn iit is not 

coiiieident with that of no eleetitmiotivc^ Ion *-, ]>ut necurs aftei that 
time by an amount depeuding on tin* relaiiNi* m.i;;iiitinles of 7 ami 
It. This explains in a general way what is kiiDwn as the h ad nf 
the brushes in a eontinuoiis euiient machine. If we wislied to 
apply a eommutator to the Siemens iilteni.it-* eninut maelnnc* for 
the juirpose of pnalneing an external eniifiit . onsiant in dins tioii, | 
the ehange elfeeted by the eonnmitator shnul.l im i ui at an epm h 
after that of greatest ehvtromotive fni4e, .m r|HM|i \\lii«h, witli 
varying exiermil resistance or varying spu l, will ilqmid on t!je 
resist anee ami speial. 

The jKJuer of llic current is K.e-. .iinl i-n. n aii) ■ nsider- 
ahle, time, 0, is 


which shows that most ]iowcr will fje letjuiitd loilrue the macliine 
when 



In w’hat ])recedes it has been assume<l that th eopp. r wires are 
the only conducting bodies moving in ilie m un. lield. In most 
cases the moving wire coils of tla iiiaehiiit s 1i.i\»‘ iion «‘oiis, iIm' 
iron being iu some cases solid, in olln in iie.i,- .,1 h ss dM’ 1 m 1. It 
is found that if such Tnachines aie luii om ojm u em nil the imn 
becomes hot, very mueh hotter than when the < irenit of the eop|.» r 
wire is elosed; in some cases the phenonienon k so marked that the 
inai’liine a« tually lakes more to dine it wIumi the < iivnit. is <|iiite 
opi*n than when the niachiiio is shoii-< ii< nile l. 'flie explan.i . .. . 
that on open circuit cinieiits aie iipIikmI m the in.n t'on •>, but 
that when the copjM-r coils aie clo-ed tin- (Uinut ill the l.ilt«i li\ 
its iiidiietiun diminishes the cuinnt lu the iiou. The rife* 1 of 
currents in the iron cores is not ahme to wa*.!) « igv and lieat tin 

macliiiic ; the current ])rodui etl is .d^o a<luall\ less tor a givtii 
iliteiisilv ol lield s]iccd of lcv«dul n»!i. The < ure of the evil 

is tosulnli\ide the moving iioii as lu.n h |iosMb]«' iu directions 

perpeiuiiciilar to those in wliich the cnri* iit tends to eirculale. 

Continuous or Direct i'urnut 7/ — It. ha.s bec'ii 
fihown that to produce ag-’ontinuons ( un. ni a commui.itnr 
is needed. If there is but a single wire in tlie armature, 
or if there are mure than one, but all an- uihIlm' maximum 
electromotive force at the same lime, Ihe currint out side 
the machine, though alwiiui in the saimi direction, will be 
far from uniform. This irregularity may be reduced to ] 
any extent by multiplying the w ires of the armature, gix ing | 
each its own connexion to the outiu* circuit, and so placing 
them that the electromotive force attains a maximum 
successively in the several circuits. A practically uniform 
electric current was first commercially jiroduced with the 
ring armature of Pacinotti as perfected by (bamme. 
Suppose a straight bar elect run lagnel .surroumh'd by a coil 
of copper wdre from end to end. Lei tin*, clcctromagncl 
be bent with the copper wire upon it until its ends meet 
and it forms an annulus or anchor ring. the two ends 
of the copper wire be connected, so tlial the iron core is 
surrounded by an endless copper w ire, and you have the 
Pacinotti or Gramme riiii|;. Thjs ring rotates about its 
axis of figure between two diametrically o[>[)oscd magnetic 
poles of opposite name. The ring may at any instant be 
supposed divided^ in halves by a diameter peri>endicular to 
the diameter joining the centre of the poles. Kcpial and 
opposite electromotive forces act on the coppol* wire of the 
two halves, giving two opposite electric pules half way 
between the magnetic, poles. If electric connexions could 
be maintained with these two points as the ring revolves, 

' a continuous current would be drawn oil'. In practice this 
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is only approximated to. The copper wire is divided into 
a series of equal sections, and at the point of junction of 
each section wdth its iifighbour a connexion is made witli 
a plate of a conimutat«*r, liaving as many division.^ :is tlu-re 
are divisions of the rop[,Li* coil. Ctdlei^ting bnislus btar 
upon the commutator pbit» which aro connected to the 
coil iifiiie.st ti> the point of m.ixiniuiii potential. (Jwing to 
the sell-iiiductioii and mutual induction of the .several coils 
of the armature, this point i di placed in the. direction 
rotation when a current l.i m- drawn oil’, to an CKteiit 
greater as tlie current i.^ gic.iirr m i.lufion tij tin* streiiglh 
ol till* maum lie lield. Tli.- imt -in in- lirld in tlio (Ir.'irnine 
and other cuiitiiiuous dyii imo 1 . i l i,- macliiur s may be 

]»riHluei*d in seveial ways.* bi rniain-nt majiiets •»! stia 1 may 
bi* n.sed, a-, in tin- siiuillei m. if Imn n'»w iniide, imd in all 
the earliir maeliirios ; tlu-o air fo-jia ntlv -■allrd niagTieto- 
iiun hini*^. ‘ I'J. 1 ].\ a < mii iit fnuii a 

siii.illiT «lyiuiiiwt 1 Iret ri» iir.u liiii' . w ■ 1 1 iiit « d liV W dde ) 

tlll^e iiiay bo de.^jCiibrd .-lioitly .1-. d\Ji.oiios wjlli ^i-paiate 
exiilers. The [dan ot u-mg tbo .slu.'r, ii.ii M Iroui tla* 
armature ol thr maeliine if.^i-lf foi i \i itiiij tljf m.igm ts was 
pn»jM».-i‘d almost simult.iiirou.-ly i>\ Mrim 1 . , \\ la at -tone, 
and iS. A. \ arb'V. ■ Fiu sorur pnrpo.-* - u j- aiK .ir.t.ui, on-- to 
iliudi- ihe eiHirnt Irotn tlio armatno., rndmg t'ur jif .itfr 
I'.irt tliioiigli till' evfeinal l iN un. aii'l a mu. ' ll* r p' ltion 
through tlu* eb cliomagnot, w]ii<li tlseii ot \»i\ mvu h 
liiglier n >i.Ntanee, as tin* elri-troinagnet a .-limit to tbe 
t*\fern.j M.ieli 

calK d >101111 dynamo-NA d’la la-t I w o ,11 im nt - d* o. i d 
<»u re.MflUfil magueti-m to initiiil* the emoi.t .U' 1 !-r!oA ,1. 
certain .vpoed 4 > 1 ‘ rotation gi\e im jir.n tn- illy ii-i lul A 't*..- 
liiolixr foue. 

In di^'cnssing tin* • oni['.ir:itive 
luarldlir In u* are two [loinl, to br exami M • ' ''W 

much of tin* pi»wer a[tplitd i- »oii\i.ited into ol 

curn-nt iu tin- wlndo eiieiiil, wlatlier 4‘.\liiual or m tl,e 
wirrsof till* armature or ot the ileet i oimije* t.-, ai <1 (*_*’ li..\v 
iiiueli of the [»owi r i> .iViiilable out.M’dr, ot lla* m.u ! itn d bo 
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practical sources of loss are friction of bearings, and of the 
brushes on tlie coiiiinuiator, electric currents induced in the 
iron of the iiiiichiiu*, production of heat in the cupper wire 
of the armature due to its resistance, and production of 
beat in the wire of the electromagnet due to its resistance. 
There a 1 m) a certain loss in sparks upon the commutator. 
The funents in the iron are reduced by dividing the iron 
by iiiMi lilting surfaces perpendicular to the electromotive 
force tending to produce such currents. The lo.ss by 
resistance of wire in armature and magnets greatly depends 
on the ilimeu.^ioiis t)f the maehiue. For imagine two 
fxactly similar dynamo-electric machines, the one being n 
times the dimensions of the other, we have the following 
relations between them, assuming the same magnetic tielil 
per square eenlimetiv, and the same speed of rotation : 

The electric re>istaiices of the s«‘V«Tal ii.irts aro as 1 : ; 

The elet troiiiotivc !«irec of the ai iii.iliiie .is ir ; 

t’urieiii naiiid iiKigncts icipun-d to produce tlio field as n. 

Thus the work wasted iu heating the wire of the electro- 
magnets varies as the linear diiiionsiuns of the inuchim*. 
The cm rout which tho armature can carry with safety to 
the insnl.ition will increase more rapidly than the linear 
dimensions of the machines, but less rapidly than the 
square of the linear dimensions. If the current vary as the. 
linear dimensions the whole electric work done by the 
macliine will v.iry as its weight try and the w'ork wasted in 
the coils both of tin* electromagnets and of llie armature 
will only vary as a, showing a groat theoretic advantage 
in favour of the larger maehines. 

Ehctrir Euhik. Inran>I^srt^n( Ldt/ip.^' -The fiimplest way 
of obtaining light from an electric current i.s by passing it 
through a considerable resistance in such small compass 
that the conductor becomes intensely hot. it i.s of course 
necessary that the conductor shall be able to endure a very 
high temperature wdtliout injury. Iridium and platinum- 
iridium wire have been enqiloyed, but are too expen.'^ivo 
for commercial use. Hitlierto the only available sub- 
stance is cm bon, in the form of a thread or filament. 
Thi.s carbon mu.Nt he protected from the air by en- 
closing it in a gl.i.ss globe from wliich every trace of air 
has been removed. An electric current pa.s.sing througli a 
carbon tilamerit obeys Ohm's law, as through a metallic; 
wire. Ihit in mctal.s the n'aistdm e increa.ses as the tem- 
perature rises, ill carbon it diminishes.- The filament or 
thread id* carbon V)eing enclosed in a vacuous .space, the 
energy of current con vert e*d into In .it in the filament only 
leaves it in tlie of radiations. To liglit economically, 

it i.s nec“-s.iry to heat the filament to such a temperature 
that the greate>t possible propoition of these radiation.s 
shall belong to that part c»f the .spectrum to which tlie eye 
i.s -eiisitive, to the highest tenqierature the filament 
will .-tind. Tile fundamental probhaii of incandescent 
elcftrii' lighting is to produce a carbon thread the sub.stance 
of which .-^11.111 permanently stand the highe.st po.ssible 
ternpcTatui to make good electrical connexion between 
the end-' «jf the filament and the eomliicting wires, and 
above fill to . eciin; that the thread shall be uniform 
through. n.t it^ l>:ri'.rth, fi>r the current w'hich can be safely 
u<ed i.-> liijii*. .1 by the weakest point of the filament. 
Soveral inventor-, h.tve recently .succeeded in meeting the.se 

0 ^ Sff f ir '!»■-' r., I*. '.f V iti'iMs iiK .'uidcsfPTit lrirrij»s : — BuouunAM 

an I .VnijUK : rinrin, iv'. 2111. Ediso.v : 

X .."T., 4 'i 7 ; yv/ Jour, viii. X. 440 ; Ehrtri- 
ciV///, vii. I o\ (; f, A’// 7 oe#’r, li. U<7 ; Trt. Jovr.y 

ix. i*7 ; Khrfnr,int^\. .1 m ilKOI K Plmiinr* nvq, XXlW. ’Mil. 

Ko.vy U^ttrr'iun, ,i ;»;) • i',,i i ootf M \xr.M : 

N \{-oi. I • AVi- 1 ]:•/■*, \\VY\ : fCrtqiiiyrry 

xlvii. .s ; 7*1' J*>'ii., .i- 7; l-'.o ■ fr>rio n . ii. lOO. StaUR: Ehctri- 

fiun, vii. .Sv.’\x Jour., viii. ;{78 ; Ehctriciany vii. 218, 

B77 

^ 'iliorrt,son, Td. Jour., ix. .';78. 
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conditions, but their relative merit and priority cannot bd 
discussed bcrCi^ 

Semi-incandescent Lamp . — The lamps of Werdermaau^ 
Heynier, and Joel are intermediate between arc lamps and 
incandescent lamps, and present the distinctive advantages 
of neither.* 

^Irc Lights . — Sir Humphry Dav,y discovered that if two 
pieces of carbon were placed in contact wdth each other, 
and the current froLi a battery of a sufficient number of 
elements were passed from one piece to the other, the 
current did not cease when the carbons were slightly parted,, 
but that the current passed across. the intervening space, 
causing an intensely high temperature and consequently 
brilliant liglit. 'Hie pieces of carbon gradually burned 
away, the positive carbon being consumed more rapidly 
than the negative. When an electric current passes . 
through a conducting solid body maintained at a con- 
.<;taiit temperature, the diircrciico of potential on the two 
.sides t»f the body has a 'constant ratio to tho current pass- 
ing through; this con.stant ratio is known as the electric 
resistance of thi‘ body at its then temperature. No such 
constant ratio exists in the case of the electric arc. If 
yi>u increase the curnmt passing between two carbons at 
a small distance ap.irt, you do not materially change the 
ditlerence of potent i d at the two ends of tho electric 
arc. It is, therefore, not strictly appropriate to speak 
oi the resistance of the electric arc ; the appropriate con- 
.st.iut, or approximate con.staiit, for an electric arc is the 
difFcrciioi* vi potential between the two sides of the arc.*^ 
HovvevtT utMir tin*, carbons approach without touching, this 
docs not fall below a certain minimum value, and as the 
^ cMiboiirt are separated its value increasas. In ordinary 
I prai’tice with continuous currents the potential of the 
I electric arc may be t.ikeii a.s ranging from 35 to 45 volts. 

I If the current iu amperes be multiplied by the difference 
I of potential in volts, and the product bo divided by 746, 
j we have the power ii.sed in the arc itself in horse-power, 
that is, the power effectively used in lighting. The 
mechanism of an electric lamp has two functions to perform, 
it has first to bring the carbons into contact and the., 
part them, or simply part them if they are initially in 
oniitact wlirn the light i.s started, or when it is accidentally 
extinguished (this is called striking the arc) ; it has also 
t ) bring the carbons t(*getlier a.s fhey afo consumed. The^^i, 
former function is ahvays accomplished by an elect 
magnet or solenoid, lii the electric candles, e.g., tbocfi^ 
Jabloehkofr, llapieff, Wilde, qjr Siemens, the carbons ilre ' 
approximately parallel, and they burn dowm as does a 
candle, — the arc being forced to the ends of the carbons by 
the lepul.-ion of the current in the carbons on the electric 
arc.*^ Tn the ordinary arc lamps the carbons have their 
axes in the .same line, and their approach or recession 
mu.st bo eontrolhal by the current passing through, by 
the dilfen riec of jiotential, or by both combined. When 
the .same ( urrent passes through a succession of lamps in 
series, it is elivar that tho regulation cannot be by the 


* Tilt* Mtioti of inrandPHccnt lighting on a large scale hoe been 
{ wurkcil fnit in all ite details by Edison. For a description 

1 oi til.* \vh»*I,; sv'^lfin Mjtj Enijtnrxriny^ B^xiiL 226, 260, 306, 407. 
j ■* S» i* for «li*sfTi]»tion of various seTni-incaiidesceut lamps : — .Toil : 

I r.'/ Jn„r , viii. :a54 ; Elvclric.ianyVie^^Z. Retnikr : EUetriciany ii. 
j Ss ; Tri. JttuT.y vii. .'ias ; f^/ntaine, 297 ; Shoolbred, 38. Wrrdib- 
I .MA.NN : Engineary xlvi. 312 ; Fontaine, 801 ; Shoolbred, 39. 

: Kdliind, Pogg. Annal.y 1867, 1868. 

I " See for descrii)tion.s of various electric cardies : — Dk Mrritrnb : 

I Sli'.olhiTd, 4.*}. Oatkhochr : Tel. Jour.y viii. 362. Heinricii : 

; Engineery xlviii. 413. HioKLEY ; Tel. Jmr.y vii. 229. Jablooh- 
1 Enginr.t’ringy xxxii. 201, 800, 326 ; Tel. Jour., vii, 10 ; Shool* 

I tiri*d, 41 ; Fr)utaine, 76 ; Report from the Select Committee cm EUeirie 
InglUiugy 233 ; Schellcn, 243. Jamin : Td. Jow.y viii. 224 ; Electri* . 
cMiny v.'68; Fontaine, 81. Rafirff: Td. Jour , vii. 43; Shoolbred, 44. " 
Wilde : Tel. Jowr., vii. 46 ; Shoolbred, 44 ; Engineering, zlviL BSO* 
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current atone, as tbis is tl)6 same for all the lamps, and ' 
might be maintained constant by the adjustment of any ' 
. one onljr of the lamps. When lamps are burned in series, 

^ it is essential that the difference of potential shall be an 
element in the control This is done by using an electro- 
magnet bound by fine wire so as to have a resistance of 
some hundreds of ohms, connecting if to the two sides 
of the arn In the Siomens differential lamp, and in some 
others, a potential or shunt coil and a current coil oppose 
each other ; as the arc lengthens the current becomes less, 

^ and the potential greater, each acting to cause the carbons 
.to approach. It will be seen that the possible combinations 
^^of mechanisms and electromagnets for adjusting an electric 
!;^'arc are endless; and so also are the ])atentH for such com- 
■ir.blnationa^ When an alternate current is used for an elec- 
trie arc, the phenomena are much more complicated, owing 
to the difference of potential being a discontinuous function 
.of the time. The difference of potential will be (say) 40 
' volts in one direction for a certain fraction .less tlnin half 
of the periodic time of the current ; thb current then entirely 
ceases, generally for a finite time, and is tlien reversed 
with a sudden reversal of difference of potential.*^ The 
work done in the arc is measured by tlie t ime integral of 
the product of difference of potential and current passing. 
A knowledge of neither the mean strength of the current, 
nor of the difference of potential, nor of both, gives the 
means of ascertaining the work done i?i an are witli alternate 
current The only satisfactory electrical mctliod is the 
quadrant electrometer suitably connc(‘.ted, and this is open 
to the objection that a considerable resistance must be 
y introduced into the circuit 

Electric Light MetxmremenU , — Under this head wc con- 
tent ourselves with a warning. A bare statement that an 
electric arc light is of so many candle powiT really conveys 
i^' no accurate information at all The light from an electric 
' ‘ arc differs greatly in colour from that of a candle;^ a given 
. arc light may have three thousand times as much red of a 
^ certain wave-length as a standard candle has of the same 
wave-length, but thousand times as much green light. 
Any one will admit that green light is not measurable in 
terms of red light; a mixture of red and green is not 

' flee for descriptions of varioijR arc lamps * -UR' : Enqinerrinrt^ 

Tii xxXf., 93 ; En{fincer, xHx. 26o; Tel. Jour., vm. 114; Khclriciun^ 
f! iv, 232. Brush : Engineermj^ xxxi. 55, 85, 128 ; Eujineer, li. 15 ; 
/ Td. J&ur.f vil, 21 ; Electrician^ iii. 87 ; Fontaine, 45. Cancb ; 

Engineering f xxxiil. 80. Crompton : Engineering, xxxii. 20,5 ; 
\\ ‘Engineer, xiix. 323; Td. 131; Elcctricnin, iv. 273, vii. 

229. Dr Mkrsannb : Engineering, xxxii. 047, 050 ; 81u)olbml, 34. 
POMTAINB: Foiitaiue, 70. Foucault ami lliTBoscg : Fontaine, 48; 
y' Schellen, 211. Oaifpb: Fontaine, 36. (iouDox : Tel. Jour. , viil 
897. Gramms: Td. Jour., ix. 250; Englnerring, xxxiii. 172. 
'GUfiORBR: Engineer^ Iii. 343; Tel. Jour., ix. 464 ; Ebrlricinn, \\\, 
373. Hboqb: Engineering, xxxiii. 39.3; Electrician, iv. 40, vii. 
404 ; Td Jonr,, ix. 413. Heinrich : Engineering, xxxii. 154 ; Tel. 
Jour,, vii. 301, ix. 73 ; Electrician, iii. 201. IIicrlky : Tel. Jour., 
vii. 871. Jaspar : Engineering, xxxii. 645 ; Fontaine, 40. Krupp: 
Engineer, xlni. 167; Tel. Jour., vii. 198; Elect rielan, ii. 255. 
Laoassaqne and Thiers : Fontaine, 28. Tjontin : Shoolbred, .33 ; 
Fontaine, .59. MaCksneiB: Engjgieerlng. xxxi. 38. Maxim: Td . 

' Jeur., vliL 417, ix. 144 ; Fontaine, 69. Molkra and Ckbrian : TV/. 
«/0ttf., vil. 231. Ormk: Td. Jour., vii. 184. Pilses : Engineer- 
ing, xxxl. 614, xxxiii. 152; Tel. Jour., viii. 419. Uapikkp : 
Engineering, xxvii. 65; Tel /oMr., vii. 60; Fontaine, 22; Sbool- 
brod, 34 ; Report from the Selcd CvinmiUee on Electric Lighting, 
239. flcBiBNER : Tel. Jour., TOi. 379.a Serutn : ShooIbn*d, 31 
Fontaine, 58; Schellen, 218. -Siemens: Engineering, xxxi. 276; 
Td. /our., vil. 818, 412, viii. 9^; Electrician, ii. 62; Schellen, 
227; Fontidne, 68; Shoolbred, 33. Engineering, xxxii. 

453. SteWart ; TdMonr., vlil. 80, 116. Thomson and Houstan : 
Engineer, xlvi. 295 ; Electrician, i. 282 ; Fontaine, 67. Tchiko- 
LBFP : jS^trician, v. 80, Wallace-Fabmkr : Engineer, x\yi. 295 ; 
Shoolbred, 86 ; Fontaine, 38 ; Report from, the Select Committee, on 
Electric Lighting, 246. Weston; Engineering, xxxii. 42; Elec<> 
^ian, viii. 246. 

. * ,Jbubert, fpemud de Physique, ix. 297. 

* Atoey, Rroi. Roy, 1878. 


measurable in terms another mixture in which the pro- 
portions of the colours arc wholly different. Again, the 
intensity of the light obtained from an arc light .depends 
greatly on the direction in which it is viewed.'* Neither 
of these considerations applies in the same degree to in- 
candescent lamps. (j. iio.) 

LIGHTNING. See Meteorology and Thunder- 
storm, s. 

LlGirrNTNG CONDUCTOR, or Lkhttning Rod 
{Paralomerre, Blit z-ahle iter), is tlie name usually given to 
apparatus designed to ] noted building.s or ships from the 
destnietive effects of lightning. The, title, alike in Kiiglish, 
French, and German, is misleading; foi, when properly 
constructed, lightning rods sorv^^ rather to prevent the 
occurrence than to ward off the effects of a flash of light- 
ning. Damping the enemy’s powder would be a most 
efficient precaution against eannnn sliot, but it would be 
very inappropriately termed foitilication. When a con- 
ductor charged with electricity is brought near to another 
conductor connected with the e.irtli, it induces on it a 
charge of the opposite kind of electricity. The n-.-ult is an 
attractive force which tends to bring the coiidnett>rs nearer 
to {)ne anotlier, and to augment the electric density on 
their oppo.scd surfaces. When the density is Mdliciently 
great, there is rupture of the dhdcctiic (air) betwciai the 
conductors, and the disruptive discharge* takes place as an 
electric spark. If one of the coiidiiet(»rs have projecting 
points or angles, the electric deiisity is usually mm h greater 
at such places than over the rest of tin* surface. Piut, 
though the density is great at .such [daces, the charge: on 
them is usually small, and tho discharge takes place in an 
almost continuous manner by a brush or glow. When, for 
instance, a large conductor, coniiecUMl with an electric 
machine, is giving a rapid succession of bright sj'avks to a 
ball connected with the ground, the s[)arks cease as s(a)u * 
a.s a pointed wire, connected with the ground, is held in 
the vicinity of the ccuidiictor. No discliargi* is heard, but 
in the dark a faint glow is seen at thci end of thi* wire, 
which continues as long as the machine is lurned. lie- 
move the W’ire and the sjiarks instantly ler’ommenee. This 
glow is know'll to sailors as St bdmo’s (San Tolmo s) tliv, 
ill old days Castor and Pollux (I’lin., //. ii. 37). Sup- 
pose now one of the conductors ti) be a tlinnderchuid, the 
other the surface of the earth, tho discharge will usually 
lake place between the [ilaces of greate.^t surface deihsity ; 
and it will in general bo the more gradual as these arc 
more [lointed, and of less capacity. Hence Franklin’s idea 
of furnishing buildings or other prominent objects witli a 
[U'ojecting metal .spike well connei ted w itli the ground, for 
the purpose of prcveuliiig a lightning discharge by sub.sti- 
tilting for it what is jiractically a continuous electric 
current. 

3\> effect this object thoroughly, only three things are 
necessary: - (1) the jioints sliouhl so project from the 
building or .^Iiip to be protected as tt> prevent any great 
development of electric density elsewhere than on them- 
selves ; (2) they should be effectually connected wdth the 
earth ; (3) the connecting rod t>uglit to be so good a con- 
ductor as not to be injured even by a powerful electric 
discharge. 

The first of these conditions is realized by making the 
rod branch out to all the .salient portions of the building or 
ship, and furnishing it with points projecting beyond each 
of them. No general rule can be laid down as to the 
extent of the region protected by a single [loint, thowLdi it 
nuiy usually be assumed with safety that tlie region extends 
t^jroiighont a vertical cone wdioso vertex is at 'pu point, 

* Allard, Minwire snr /&f pharejn IMrigucs, p. 1.'^ P ais. 18S1; 
Proc. InsL C. E., I vii. 130 ; Shoolbred, 59. 
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ancl wl\ose semi vortical angle is about 45”. This is pro- 
bably not tnio if the point bo very high, -on the top of 
a tall ebinmey or tower, for instance. Objects not far 
from tile 1> i^'O of such a protectoil tower, ami within tlu' 
cone Jii^t lit >i iibeil, have oeeasionally been cliiinageil by 
lightning. 

'file >r(()iul cDiulition is easily fiiHilleil in cowns by 
eoiintfling tliL* Itover iiul of the rod ^^ith the iron gas ainl 
water iiiaiiis, wliieh form an t'xci lleiit earth,'" as it is 
toeliiiic- dly oalh'tl. Watt-r b iiig iiMially jointed witli • 

inel.illic lead >\a-lit i>, are piefoi.ilde to g.is-pipes, wliiOii 
art' usu.iUn jhiI logother witliwliilo lead, 'riiis etuidilmn 
is .list! ea- \ to set me in and in lightlioiist's, wl'eit* 

Luge metal [dales (in the. ea.se of a .shi[», tho co[»jKr 
sheathing is [>iv« i^ely wlial is reipiired) ean esiMly be 
pennant ntly iiiim. r-t tl in st.i-watt'r. In etnintry hoii.s'. s it 
is nsuall\ inoio ibnieiill to obtain .i prop'-r earth riati.-; 
and Inhes o| ni'-t.il, o| largo .suifato, Itnrietl in ground 
wliieh i^ [>ei niaiienl] y d mi[». lorni n -iially tlje. lii'.st aiiaie o- 
iiieiit. A Well makes a good t. iilli; a eaiefnlly con^truet' d 
w.itor tank (of .stiiiio or teinont) i^ nt4 an earth at all. 

d'ho third eoi.dilion, so far a.s expel ienee can guide n-, 
st.eni> to be eiVei tnally le.ili/i d b\ making Iluj eondneti r 
//// i»f noil rod ot an in» li in diami'ter, «»r ol i‘i»j*jM*r 

lod not lo *. in iliaiiietei than Mbs til an iiieh. Sneh n»ds 
of eijuil li-nulli IiaM‘ 111 Illy tht‘ saint' eondiieting j»oWii, 
and then tore woiiM h‘i\ • ei|iial amounts of lieal ilexeli | < «l 
in tliein by a l:i\''Ii di-.-liarm*. Jbit if .-iieli a di'.li.ir^e 
took I'laee, tiie c"p['' r w uiild in* In* it d nnieh iimi e than the 
iron, in e'iii^o,|n,*iice of its .sm.de r m.i'^s por fool (the 
s[i»‘eilie li' it a jtpro\iinali ly the .sain i:i tin two 

lintel iab 1 . Heine ilon i-, in i 1 j> n'-pee^, jat'ferai e* to 
co[ipoi\ it the eiiiidnetiiig powers ot die rods are r.|n d. 
Anotin r adv.iiit oji* pos‘-o^.^od iiy the mm rod is that it is 
iiiii'-li le'slike]\ It! be wi]fn]i\ darinaed or stolon. A;M’i‘-t 
this may bo t llio objiotioiis ih.it it is ea il^ injured l»y 
ami i- not iie.iily '-o lioxil-h* as tin* o(|ni\a)i nt e gpi r 
rod. ( 'ondnet!'!'^ are nov ii'-nally undo of wiieio[»e, s'> 
tint the ‘jin -t ion <.f 11 . Moilify i- im longi r of seiioiis 

inijiort me.- ; but wln n in-n is ii-od it .should alwa\.s 
pi.ifrotid by /MO, 1.0 what IS al»-nrdly call'd 

“ g d\.ini /o'l. ’ Many l.iiila-tie foinn oj lightning rod.-' 
W '*1 L- ' 1 *_ \ 1- od in ' on ■‘I tjll. in o ot tin* old 'llomous notion 
lint tin ir etlioiern y depoiidi d on iht ir niifaeo and not on 
lli' M u'O'S section. Ill I'eility all eondiu toi s of rtpial 
Lnjtli. ami of th- .-,im'- imloinl, ale eon illy illii ionl if 
t :r n..-^ - tioiis bo i;ijii.d. ‘ 'I Ini’, in>teail of stating the 

di.L. til if a loi], uo jh,i^ .-I'o.'ik <if it' weiglit pop foot, 
ami j .I'v' tl: it a < .]ij!i r coi.diii tor -lioiild weigh at lo.nt about 
In'.! .1 p niiid, and an in n one at L a^t two pounds and a 
Inll n ■! too!. [)io\ idl'd I he Ml iti I’ial.s laMif goud conduct iiig 

Ti) ■ p-'ii;t- nc 'd not bo \( ry sh.nji, but they oirjht to bii 
I . •* i b'v ,i <o,ijj|.r of pl'ilinum or other iion-oxidiz ibh*. 

ii" ! ■■ '.i.dtle'v -iiouldbo in a '.ui'iip ol t w o or thne at, 
til • • Ml o! I .1 h ill moll of the i"d, le-t om- r.f tliein .‘■Inmld 
l>‘ III- 1 .oil iii'j-jiied in elllf Iniey Ijy all aeeumulrition ot 
c]i.liifi'\ .. r,:jiid ;n to m jt .* lie* ^ilent o.^ntimioii.-; di.-; 

moo .joint- -l.iadd 1 "* a\oidid as far as 

jiO'-]l)!i wioi> ill! van- un.ivi»jdablo they .'■honld be. m;nle, 
r:o< by .-i I'.'W i.i ].i i/im/, imt by ine iiiS ot a large mass oj 
so|(j.*r ot.iiij.l t. I\ I ii\ (.loping t !;o einU toljo coiuieeted. 

Anotle r j .bit to be e ji’efnlly attended toistliatall larje. 
rnetallie bodie-,, m h a lend or /im- rooling^ metal tanks, 
iVe , Hioiild b«' in ji.od conducting conne.xion with tlie rod, 
so a- to j.re\' nt di . Inj .'os of i le* ti icily iii.-ide the ship or 
bmldirig.l In iij ji\ buildings we the liglitning n>Js 

^ S^.rii.-'n lifioii 1 ri, -I !.• i ot tia. .t.itri!i'*’it .io* iiitroilm-cd wticii 
■wr. ''i'll .v:tti n.ti.U:,, l;al imy uo: uiiiuji^urtaiit in 
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attached by lUcanH of ghiHs or porcelain insulators, such as 
arc employed for telograi»li wires. This is a perfectly 
needless, expcnsivti, and possibly dangoruus practice. 

The litiTfitiin* of this siihjcet is very extensive, ns iiitiy he seen 
from Hnnalil.s’.s C(ifa/o(jin' of JFarks on Jihrtrifitit. The reader limy 
also ediisull .\nders(m on Lhjhtniinj ComUtdors ( 1 880 ), and the Jtfpnrt 
of iht' Lltjhiwhopllud C*tt)ift'/rucr ( 18 S*ii). In tin* latter werk will ho 
l.uitnl alistiacis of many valuahlo pujica's, cs|MM'inlly tlie. ve|Mirt.s on 
li^::liimiig-ni(ls made/,') the Kivneh Academy ])y some uf its most 
distiiigiiislu'd mcinluTs, iiK'ludiiig (.'oulonih, Laplaeo, J'uissoii, 
<iay bus-ar, I’lcsm l, INmillcl, ( \igniard. d<i la Tour, Iteginmli, »Ve. 
Tlirrc will .dsi! Ilf found liints alioiit .some of the most, hidierous 
tlt‘\ n-i*, cmplovfd ]»y mmi ignorant of the law’s of clc'etrir.il pheiio- 
mill.). Oiii'ot tlii'iiiost .singular of thesewMstlicso-rallc'd “Itcpelltir.’* 

A h 'lit iiMig-ioil, ill all icsjiccls .sullieieiit, was wont to he (‘a|)[)ed hy 
a pn-fi- of gl.C'S Jilxf :l thick soda-water bottle, iiiverti'il n]ion its 
'fhe '•licit «»f tin's could oidy have hecn to prevent tlio 
po^dl'ilily of till* silent disi'harge, to produce wliieh is the j»ro]ier 
iMiii limi of till' hid. and to m.ikc prolml'le a lightning Hash, jii.st as 
ii ilic rod h.id 111 '! II Itniiiii.itcd hy a hall iii.slead of a point. Olio 
ol i!h m‘ daiigi ions niomiiiiciits of ignor.incc was removed from a 
l‘.iinsli li._diihi.im‘ williiii tin' last ten veais. lii an liisli light- 
li'.iisf, wlii. h was icrenlb' ev.amiiied after siilferiiig serious thimage, 
ii u.i- found tli.it the lower end of the lightiiiiigu’od was jinujied 
into till* volid link .1 linly oiiginal form of “e.ntli”! 
j In l‘< 7 d riiik !\ 1 .i\well .‘aiggc.ded to tin* Ihilish A.s.soeiatiou the 
i.li I b'' ' '1 b.ii.id.iy's exjirnnieiits) of ]»rotect ing a hiiilding from 
t ill* ( 111 i-K (ii li‘;]ii mug by sm loiiiidiiig it w it li a .soi t of cage of rod.s 
n! -tuiii Wih’. Ml le .III “lailh” would not he ahsidiitily ri'i|iiired. 

I !'•■ ph M ill wiih r li.id sonic months previ')U.slv .'aiggestcd the same 
id* .1 111 .1 h< poll 111 ihc iJoaid of Northern bights. It is possihli*, 
l':"ll'_di Hot ciitiiii. ill. it this form of defence might he useful 
.1 III! I glol.i li,;hl iiiiig. whiili undouhtedlv oeems, and agaiii.st 

h i li Old iij 11 \ li'^Iit II iii'^-i od w onhl proh.ihly he of lit 1 1c use. 

1 I* sc hi 1. I h III II ks 1 Dill. Mil all that is}et know ii to hi* neeessaiy 
. h> fl I < ciiipli tc . ..lilt inn of all iiMportaut [iructical jirohti m ahoiit 
wl'i* h ijiiiix tic.itiM lj.i\c hceu wiitteti. (l\ tl. T.) 

blC.Nn’K. SeoC’ovh. 

I MINIM Vn\K. See (lUAlAriJM. 

I.MiUOUl, IA( irOlHANlSM. Tim name Idguoriun- 
i-ni has lieeii popiihirly given in ilio [)resi*iii century to 
;i jiiilienlar f'clnihl of nmriil and devuliunal ilieolngy in 
till' Ibmi.in C.illiolic ( ’Imreh by the coiitrover.sial o[>p0‘ 
ji iit.^ of lli:it sihool, whether thorri.selves Jtoinan (^atliolics 
or not. n is deriv'd from the name uf ene of it.s principal 
ami mo I inilimnt ial exjioneuts, Alfonso Maria de’ Ligiiori, 
a theoiiigLin, .■saint, and doctor of the Koinan (Jliurch, 
In ^tiieim-s^ thf! term i.s not aceiiralc, for Li'gnori was in 
11" nii.'^^e llio foiimli r of the stiijoul, yor did he innovato 
upon, 'Ilv Ii'P, or exaggerate it.s princii'le.s and luiixiins. 
II.- w.i . .^-iiiijd> ji fuir n'[ircM*ntative of the national ly[)c of 
pii t\ of It di.m <ievotci‘.s in Lis day ; and, as ;i casuist, he, 
w-i- :i diligent compiler, wlio?.^ avowed design was to take 
a iiikMI" coiii'e between the two principal varieties of 
t* .M liing in moral theology current in his own time, avoid- 
in ’ lli'-ir e.xlrernes of sevi'iity or laxity. Ifis own words, 
in tl,.' [irefaeo to hi.-; Homo Apndolints^ a work intended 
f'.r till* Luii'lanei- of priests in hearing confession, explain 
Hi ,irl> the intention of his bulkier tn^atisc, tli(5 Tlu'otiujin 
J/'./*///s. Ib' .says:- “MTicii compiling that work, I 
: till- labour of tiflcen years in perusing ami weighing 

l!.e I -u. hing of very many writers whom f examined, some 
ot wlioin r loimd more lenietit tlam is just; . . . while [ 
found otliers who, strongly disliking such indulgeiico, fell 
into the other extrejno of excc.isivo rigour. And tliis was 
my [uineipal task, to .select from such amass of opinionB 
tho. e decisions w'hicli„pn the*^\no hand, should uphold tho 
o])edienr(; dm; to the precepts of God and of the cliurch, 
and on the otiier should not add burdens which God has 
not impose d, by bimling every one ,to that perfection 
which, through human wmkiiesH, is morally impossible to 
tin; general body of believers.” A brief glance at the 
iiame.s of thosii casuists whom he cites most frecpienMy, as 
(’uvarruvias, Soto, Lesstus, Vasquez, Ronaciim, the doctom 
of )Salamanca, )SaricIicz, Diana, &c., shows them to belong 
mainly to the hundred years between 1680 and 1680, and 
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therefore to tfic period of iTcfluit predominance in moral 
theology, and of tho prevaloma) of those maxims which 
Pascal lashe^l in the rrovmruiLe,% many of w'bich were soon 
after condemned by Pope Innocent XI. in 1679. Rut, as 
Liguori embodies also in his materials tlio casuistical 
authors of the succeeding century, who were taught some 
caution by those mishaps -sf their preilecessor.s, his works 
represent the final stage of casuistry in^wliat is accounti‘d 
a purified and mpdenitc furin, and have a yet greater 
importance, in that they have been accorded an ollicial 
approval and uuthi»rization from the higliest niilhorities of 
the Homan Catholic Church, fiii(;li as tliose of no previous 
casuist of the post-Ueformatioii lira c;in allege, 'fliey are 
fully sanctioned, encouraged, and recmuniendoil for general 
use amongst llio Roman Catholic clergy, and in fact only 
just fall sliort <ff being ac^tually cnjoimMl. Consequently 
they themselves, and the works ljasi»il on tln in by Scavini 
and Can me, as also tho kindred iianual oi (air^.areiill 
but universally found in use, and it is thus v to leaiu 
from them what is now tlio accredit (’d niond llietdogy ])re- 
yalent throughout the Latin obedienee. Sd iiivieli being 
premised, we may now turn to the life of iagiiori himself, 
and thence to the analysis of iho syteiii which he 
expounds. 

Alfonso Maria de’ Liguori, son of (liii .i jipe de’ l/iguori, :i 
Neapolitan noble, and of Apna Cavalii i i dc iWindeSj Ids wib*, 
was born at Marianella, near Naplc.-^, on Sept end »t r 27, 1 69t). 
He was educated chielly at home, tlunieli hr attendi-d an 
Oratorian school at Naples for a tiinii ; and, as Ids father 
desired that lie should rise to ollice in the inagi.stracy, he 
was especially directed to the study of jnn.^prmlence, both 
civil and canonical. lie took llic dcgiei* oj <lt». tor in this 
faculty in January 1713, being then lilllo nn»rc than.si.v- 
teeii years oM. He was called to tin' hnr in duo course, 
and obtained ronsulerable i)i*actii r, while his bi(»graphcrs 
dwell much on the high mur.il tone of the rules he laid 
down for Ids giddiinco in the conduct of profe‘>sii>iial 
business. The loss of an inqMuiunt Mut in which he was 
engaged as counsel for a Neu[M»liian imbh^ again>t the 
grand duke of Tuscany, and in wldcli lie liad entin ly 
mistaken tho force of a liMding doennn-nt, so moititii-d 
him that, acting on a temper already di . d tow arils the 
monastic life, it iiyluceil * his withdiaw.d from the legal 
professiofi, wddcli ho never ri'suiiied after this defeat. He 
soon adopted tlio ecclesiastical dress as a candidate for 
orders, which he received in Deicndti r 1721, wlnn he 
entered as a iiuvico into Tlie (\»n;rre‘!:.itiou of ^lissionr, 
being ordained priest in December 172(1. 

He soon became popular us a preai her and as a confessor, 
obtaining much influence in Naples and its vicinity. In 
1732 be founded the “ Cungregatioii of the Alost Holy 
lledocmer,” usually known as Kedcinptori.<ts, ur, as they 
are often named, Liguorians, whoso sju'cial object is ilii» 
religious instruction of the rural iioor and other uneducated 
clas.ses, establishing the first lionsi; of the society, in the 
force of much opposition, at the little town of Scala, 
about 8 miles from Salerno. Tlie lu'adqiiarters wa re 
transferred somowliat later to Cioraiii, ami in 171.3 lo 
Nucera dei Pagaiii, which is still the chief hous(\ Tlio 
ronfirmatiem of the rule and institute' was ohtainetl from 
Rcnedict XIV, in Februai^ 17‘ll)i| and in tlie folhwving 
year Liguori, who had previously made some minor 
literary ventures, published one of his most famous ami 
popular books, Le^ Ohrie Ji Maria, a book intc'iided to 
promote tho cultua of the Rlossed Virgin ; and in 1753 he 
issued his yet more celebrated Moral Theology^ dedicating 
it to I’opo Benedict XIV., expressly as a “via media” 
treatise. An Italian version of this book, somewhat 
abridged, recast, and adafited for the use of the clergy, 
Was his next task ; and, on this shorter treatise becoming 


popular, and a demand for it arising outside of Italy, ho 
translated it into Latin, and issued it in 1755 as tlic Hmna 

ApoaUdirttJi. 

In 17G2, being tlii'n si.xty-six years of age, he accepted 
the bishopric of Sant' Ag.ila dei (Joti, a .small town in the 
])rovince of Lenevoriti), at the c.vpress desire of the pope 
(ihougli he had .several \o.n’s l>cfon* refused the aich- 
hishopric of Lalcnno, olh ivd him hy the king of Naples), 
and hy a \ery iinusiiiil cone<‘.>.‘inii was pi i iiiitteJ to retain 
liis sU[ierioi>ljip ot tin’ lieilcmplnii-is, govciiimg them hy 
means of a vir.ir gmeral. Ih' w«akMl diligently in this 
sphere ol hil.miir for thiilern I.u,-\ing Iiinecll with 

practical n forms of vaiinii- kind, in liis di')ce.•^ 1 •, imlalily 
in trying to the <-Jand:ird ol e!- mul life and work, 

while not intermitting eillu-r lii^ lit. i.ny pm. nils ov hi.^ 
etforts to promote the grtiWth of hi- '.h i 4 in^vtitute. 
In 1775, I leing then sevi nly nine _m ,ii nl .i-.', he obt. lined 
peimissi«»n fmm I’ius \ r. to i-v-ien his hi h-prie, <>n tin', 
jilea of enfeebled liealtb, and letiud t.» (lie bed. inploii.'.t 
hoU'.e at Nhueiadei r.igaiii, when hi de.d A.i,L'n,-t 1, 
17»'7, aged neiily ninct} tme. lie ^\.l- d.n ' ..i t!f j.mk 
of “ Veiieiahle” \ ery s[»eedily, 1 iiej ' ' > n nn' d l.y l’jii> \’l. 
in 179(s w'a-, iu.ditieil b} I’ins \ll In I e 1 «), « .mmii/i d 
by Hregoiy W'l. in lS3l), and llnaliy dtelniud .j ' l>i"lur 
of the. ( ‘linich " ]>y rills 1 .Mm cli 11,1^71. 1!' I'^oiji nt 

the mo-t eupioiis of lire later Kniiimi thu'loji.in.-, ai'd In^ 
jn'odui l Iveiiesa i xtended om r n pi.ii')il ef (hilly yi li"m 
the i.—aie of Jii-. T/svV.v /<> tin /!/>'. i<f tii 

1717 till tlie a[)i>e.iianee ol no fi wi-r th in ' I'Xin tie.iti-t ^ 
in 1777; but Ids only wrilin;-.-; m-T- .oy to be add-d 
here to tlio.se alieadv naniid mv hi.-- tiiMti-'i s />• / 
Mu,!, rofn ( fjtininnis I*/ nfnf/.ff / 175}, t ;ilid 1 ■'■‘ll'.d 
in I75() ; l7o»} . .-ix npMlMji* - m dt feiiec 

of Ids \ii'ws on pn*b.d'ili^ni and oi Ins !/,,/, ,7 i h . o/, 

in the Mine >e:ir, follo\\e«l b;, llin'e imae in 17d.'' ; 1’. /7o 
again.-‘t I b*lvi*tiii.s and the deist-.. 17 ‘‘m : 

(A//< A’/rSM. direiteil eldelly a'J.di'4 the .bin-iiii-‘s ji? d 
.Moliid.sts, !772; />/^^« /’/o. /<</// /f 4 .*.//. >• , 1772, .md 

Vinih'h'V /'/‘O .'■tf Jt)'f ffl't hf tjh'x! 

Jusl^iunn F<f nhnniti^ in tin* .s.mie Ni.ir. 

He was a miin of natm.illy iimia)*!:- and a n! h' di-p. - irh'ii. 
usi I'tic and self di ii> ing in liis ji- i.Minal h d it iinlela! i :- 
ahly diligent in man\ lorm-' »»t .n ! i\ ity, an I < 1 iiitae than 
ri'spi'ct’ible abilitie-^, llioiieh with tiie • -id .-iih i f h;.. 
character in greater 1 el let flimiit. inlt Ih ■■lii.d - ide. ll'wa.s 
learned, as learning wa^ iindi r.-l. o ! :iii'"iii.-t lie* It di.'ii 
clergy of the iMli eenluiy, though aii > .■:el hi.r J.n king in 
ciitieal t lenity, whence lie i . quit-- nnli n-lworthy .i.-. a 
conti'ovi rsialisi, not onl\ a-' li.d ilu'l!\ ii’..olinj: spniious or 
iiiterpoluli d aulhontie.s, but by addn,^ nnittei ot his nwu 
to nnqdity genuine qiioi.iiiom- whn h i.dl shoit oi proving 
Ills ca.s-e. in e.sjimnting tlie ii.ilnu of his moiid teaching, 
not onl\ 1 m\ e 1 hi se per.-mad ch.ii.n t'li 4us lobe stiadily 
kept in mind, Init abi) the t.ui ih il hi. lile ex.utly 
.s\ nchruid/.es w itli that epoch ot Knioptan history v. Im h 
was till' M-ed time of tlie Ih’V olntioii, mid wlien, owing 
to reaction fi’om the fervid theolo-ieal controveisies »»! 
tin* Ihth and 17(h centniie...i general languor, eolilnes.'s, 
ami indifiei’i nee tow.inh’ j ligioii.s «|iie.stions reiL!iied in 
all parts of AVestern ( 'liri-teiidom. It was Liguoii's Him 
belief that only the mod ]»iiiint and gentle tie.iliie.nf 
could win baek the :dn n.ded l.iity ; aiul lonseijueiit 1\ , 
though he profe.s.^ed to .steer a middle cour.-e belv.eij- 
errors of lax it V and .severity in moral tc. u him.', and fully 
believed him.self to have done .so, 3'et in t ut Mich a tie, if 
ment was impos>il»lc to one who vii'vved the tjuistioii as lie 
did. Foi', while he regarded en*ois on the .dile qj l.ixily.i.s 
pardonable mistakes committed through excess ol /e il in 
winning over [K'nitcnts, contrariwist' In* loi’ked on tin 
stricter method of tho rigorists, who upheld a loftier 
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morality, as not merely inexpedient, but as positively and 
intentionally evil, as designed to make religion odious by 
making it impossible, and so to prepare the way for the 
i;riumph of unbelief. Ho identified all teaching of the sort 
with .lanscnisin, and Jansenism, from its resistance to 
various pontifical decrees, seemed to liim all but equivalent 
to atheism. 

Hence the opinions of rigorist theologians find almost 
no place in liis writings, save for the purpose of censure, 
since he did not regard them as authorities to bo relied cm; 
and accordingly the line he draws is not, what he probably 
thought it, an interniodiatc one between rigorism and laxity, 
but between a greater and a lesser degree of laxity, 
depending on the working of the principle known as 
“ Probabilism.’* The meaning of tlii’=i principle (due to the 
scholastic form of the Aristotelian dialectic, and thus 
visible in germ as early as St 'riiomas Aquinas, though 
taking final shape till the writings of Medina, Valencia, 
Vasqiiez, and others, mainly, but not exclusively, Jesuits, 
at the close of the IGlli century) is simply this ; — when a 
doubt arises as to the binding force of some divine or human 
precept in any given case, it is permissible to abandon the 
opinion in favour of obedience to tlie law — technically 
known as the “ safe ” (fuict) opinion — for that which favours 
non-compliciiice, provided this laxer opinion be probable.” 
And by “ probable ” is meant any judgment or opinion 
based on some reasonable grounds, though with .some 
doubt that the opposite view is perhaps the true one 
(Gury, 77irn/. Jfjr., vol. i. n. 51). It may be probable 
in two chief ways, —intrinsically, because of reasons dra\Mi 
from the nature of the thing itself, or extrinsically, because 
supported by one or more theologians of repute ; and its 
degree of probability may vary according to a variety c)f 
conditions. Casuists are divided into .six classes according 
to their mode of regarding probability :- (l) Pigorists, 
who lay down that the safer way, that of obedience to the 
is always to be followed ; (2) Mitigated Rigorists, or 
Tutiori'«ts,” wlio, holding that th(^ law is always the safer 
and belter way, yet allow that an opinion of tbc highest 
intrinsic probability in favour of liberty may sometimes be 
followed ; (3) rrobabiliorists, who liolJ that the law is 
always to be obeyed unless an opinion clearly very probable 
[firnh’Udlior) is opposed to it ; (4) Kipiiprobabilists, who 
teach that in a b dance of opinions the less safe opinion 
may be lawfully followed, provided it be as probable, or 
nearly as jirobuble, as its opposite ; (5) Moderate Proba- 
bili«ts, according to wliom it is lawful to follow the less 
safe and somewhat less probable opinion, provided it have 
some degree of real probability, even if the opposite 
opinion be clearly more probable ; (6) Laxists, who hold 
that even slightly probable opinions may be ftdlowed ; but, 
as they wore condemned by Innocent XL, they no longer 
Lxi.-t a«; an avowed school, but are still latent under cla.s.ses 
4 and 

On furtbfT examination, it appears that the right of 
judjinjr of the intrinsic probability of an opinion is 
re.^tricted to p.^.-ons of considerable learning, and specially 
verscfl in moral llif;ology, since they alone can know that 
there is not tiny certain argument in opposition. All other 
in({uirfcrs inu4 fall back on .vie probability, that is, on 
whdt may be callnl “ counsers opinions.” And, in forming 
a judgment on tlli^ basis, the fidlowing rules are laid down 
by F. Gary a moili*ralely edncjited person may accept as 
probable any c)pini()ii wldch lie finds a.sserted by distin- 
gui.shed tlieolo;/i:ins of tlie present day, and may follow 
oven a single autlior <»f repute, ihoui/h teiudiing contrary to 
tlie comifonly reouKcd \iew, provided he brings forward 
some fresh argument, and can urge reasonable plea.s against 
former solutions; while an ignorant man may take the 
Word of any person whom hu thinks trustworthy, able, and 


learned, that a particular opinion is probable M6f,y 

voL L n. 54). Some classes of things are, lioweVer, 
eluded by Roman casuists from the operation of this prin* >! 
ciple; as, for example, all ‘questions relating to matters of ' 
faith, in which the very highest degree of probability is,, 
not sufficient to excuse from following the safe opihioni' 
which is that of the Roman Church. Liguori’s own posip'i 
tion is that of an equiprobabilist, and he therefore, as 
rule, leans to the faxer side. . . 

Before proceeding to illustrate the exact nature of his^^ 
teaching by extracts from his works, it is desirable to % 
ascertain what degree of authority attaches to those worlm 
in virtue of the position now accorded to him. In the first 
place, one of the earliest steps in the process of canonization 
is a strict review of every writing of the candidate proposed,-' 
whether published or unpublished. Every single proposi-^>4^ 
tion therein must be o^eparately considered, and be judged 
on its own merits, wjthout taking the author's probable' 
intention into account, and if even one passage 1^ found ' 
which fails to stand 'this test, as containing any moral or 
theological error, the process is stopped at once, unle8i|| ; 
proof be adduced that the author had in his lifetime 
formally and fully retracted the erroneous opinion. But a . 
decree of the Congregation of Rites, confirmed by Kus VIL 
ill 1803, declared that in none of the writings of Alfonso 
de* Liguori was anything found^ meriting censure, and the 
t(!stimony of Artico, bishop of Asti, and prince-prelate of 
the papal household, is that the examination had been 
unusually severe, that Liguori’s system of morality had 
been discussed more than twenty times, and that the 
aj'proval of tlie congregation was perfectly unanimous. 
Next, in the year 1831, Cardinal Rohan-Chabot, archbishop 
of Besanvori, submitted a case to the cardinal grand, 
penitentiary, de.siring to know, whereas the teaching of 
Liguuri’s Monil Theology was resisted by some persons in 
his diocese, as too lax, dangerous to salvation, and contrary 
to the moral law, whether a professor of theology might 
safely follow and teach the opinions in that work, and^ 
further, whether a confessor should be molested for follow** 
ing those opinions in the confessional, solely on the ground 
that they had been pronounced free from censure by the; 
.apostolic see, and without having examined them inde-: 
))endently himself. To the foemcr of these questions au:., 
affirniativo reply w'as given, to the latter a negative on^| 
Thirdly, in tbc bull of canonization, issued by GregoryJ 
XVI. in 1839, the entire absence of Ligudri’S^j 

writings is once more asserted* 

So far, no more is implied than the entire orthodoxy afld 
moral .soundness of Liguori’s writings, vouched for to tU^*^ 
ordinary Homan Catholic by the fact of his canonizatiotbV 
And, though the liberty is thereby taken away of directly;, 
censuring any projiosition in the writings of a saint aS'* 
doctrinally or morally untenable, yet there is no precised 
obligation to follow all things contained therein. It 
still lawful to challenge the opinions of a saint, if it be ^ 
done mode.stly and with the production of strong' reasonit' 
(Bened. XIV., J)e Canoniz,, ii 32, 12); but this liberty 
is very seriously abridged if the saint be also a Doctor of 
the Church.” For the mea^in^ of that title is that the'; 
person who bears it is one who has not merely transmitted ^ 
the teaching of the church others, hut has taught thr 
church itself (Bened. AlV., De iv. il xL IIL and, 
w hose doctrine has consequently jt^on generally folio 
and authorized by the churejt ;;; number of th< 
doctors of the church is vety^st^ll ; end, in the spedi^l ^ , 
of Liguori, he is not only; the latest so nam^, 
only post-mediaeval casuist'; who has yet been candnlAi^^ 
Accordingly, it is not meiialy permissible, as heretofore; 
follow his teaching^, but ft is now clothed with so a. 
degree of authority ibat;ii ^hecome8 mattef ^ye ()euht 
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' whether ey^Q each a modified expression of dissent from his 
teaching as occurs in the Apologia of Cardinal Newman in 
1864 be now feasible without risk of censure. For the 
letters, apostolic of FiusIX. declare that the works of 
][ji^uori may be* used publicly in the same manner as the 
writings of other doctors of the church, such as Augustine, 
Cfregory the Great, and Thomas Aquinas ; with, however, 
this notable difference thaC, srhereas the teaching of those 
earlier doctors is necessarily qualified alnd conditioned by 
the subsequent development of tiiioology, and by the suc- 
cessive glosses which they have received, on the other 
hand, Liguori’s recent date makes him the solo authoritative 
interpreter of all moral theologians earlier than himself, 
while no writer has yet appeared to modify authoritatively, 
nauch leas to supers^e, his own moral teaching. 

It may seem, at first sight, that a great advantage is 
gained by having thus a standard , text-book on morals, 
oven if some exceptions may be taken to its rulings in 
certain cases, because it may be expected to check serious 
divergency of opinion, and to put, indirectly at least, a 
high ethical ideal before the body of religious teachers. 
This, however, can be the case only when s ich a text-book 
expressly repudiates the princi{)le of probabilism, and so 
comes to be ranked amongst rigorist works. For once 
probabilism is conceded as part of tlio system, as is the 
case with Liguori, then every opinion not oiilcially con- 
demned by authority, whi6h is set down in the text-book 
itself, and* is fortified with the names of any casuists of 
repute, becomes thereby probable and sanctioned, even 
though it be not the one professed by Liguori himself. 
Thus it may freely be followed by any priest in the confes- 
sional; and, what is yet more startling, it is the common 
and preferable doctrine that a penitent in confession can 
require absolution to bo given him as a right, if he claim 
to have followed a probable opinion as to the act involved, 
even though not only the opposite opinion may be the 
more probable in the confessor’s judgment, but that of the 
.penitent seem absolutely false, and the confessor is there- 
fore bound mb gram to absolve in sm li a case (Lig., TheoL 
Mor,^ vL 6Q5) ; nor is it necessary that the opinion which 
the penitent advances should really convince or satisfy his 
own 'conscienca It is enough that it stanclA in the books, 
and is citable. Accordinp;ly, the only practical effect of 
such a text-book os Liguori’s is to undcmiine all rigorist 
propositions, and to make tenable every lax proposition, 
except the very few which have been speciilcally condemned. 

As regards Liguori himself his usual method is to begin 
with taking very high ground, and to state in unexception- 
ai)le terms the moral obligation of the precept with which 
be is concerned, but then to evacuate it of all real force 
by exceptions and qualifications. That such was felt to bo 
flie case, even in the relaxed society of liis own day, appears 
frpm the frequency with which, even before his death, his 
moral teaching was impugned in Italy and France as of 
dangerous consequences, and from the number of apologies 
he was obliged to put forward in its defence. 

He lays down broad general propositions, such, for 
example, as that all voluntary departure from the divine 
. rulS) whether of human and natural law or of revealed law, 
is sin (TkeoL ifor., iL 1, 1); that nearly all sins against the 
decalogue are mortal sins ii. ^2, 2); that all sins, 
.'whether mortal or venial, deserve puiKshment (Ibitl, ii. 51, 
% 2); and, specifically, , that all lying and falsehood is a 
^mch of OQe precept of the decalogue (Ibid, vL 1 , promn . ), 
Ind all theft and dishonesty a breach of another (76^/., 
|y. 518); but ithe favourable impression which such un- 
i^peMhable irulings produce is not maintained on further 
iimttiry; . 

In the first, place, he lays down that, to make any act 
linfali three cmitions must be fulfilled (1) it must be 


done with consent of the will ; (2) it must be free, that 
is, it must bo in the power of the will to do it or leave 
it undone; (3) there must be intellectual consciousness 
(adverteiitia) of its evil nature. These look specious enough , 
and against the first no objection can be raised. But 
Liguori then alleges that violent gusts of passion or desire, 
which disturb the reason, and take away liberty of action, 
sqpetimes excuse from sin ii. 1, 2). He is not speak- 
ing (jf actual in.sanity, which is not under cunsideration ; 
and he adds that evil acts done by a dmiiken person are 
either not sinful at all, or are at nio-t venial sins (fbuL, ii. 

1, 4), because the effect cannot be more sinful than the 
cause. And as to the dtjgree of advertence necessary as a 
condition of sin, he first mentions tli(‘. stricter view, that 
actual and immediate attention to the nature of the act is 
not required, but that a virtual knowli ilge of its character 
suffices, by which a iiiari might reasonably Ik* expected to » 
recognize it, since otherwise all evil ducis who are blinded 
by their passions, or by a long course of niiilpractices, may 
go on taking no notice, and coatinue to coniiuit sins 
with moral impunity. Ho then stales the liixer and com- 
moner view, that some direct advertence of the sinful 
nature of the act is necessary to constitute !?iu in doing it, 
and proceeds to reconcile these two opinions by ruling that 
voluntary ignorance, whether duo to conscious neglect, to 
deliberate following of passion, to a course of evil habit, 
or to omission of the degree of consideration which the act 
demands, docs not excuse from sin ; but that all other 
forms of it do acquit the offender. The obscurity insepar- 
able from some of these qualifications complicates a 
sufficiently simple matter, and in any case the dvuibter is 
at liberty to fall back on the laxer u[)inion. But there i.s 
one exception y -unbelievers and heretics cannot plead 
ignorance as their excuse. All their errors, of whatever 
kind, are imputed to them as sin (76b/., ii. 1, 1). A further 
difficulty is created by the distinction made between mortal 
and venial sins, and by the inferences drawn from this 
distinction. “ A mortal sin is that whi(;h, by reasem of its 
gravity, dissolves grace and friendship with Uod, and 
merits eternal punishment. It is calleil mortal, because 
it takes away the principle of spiritual life, that is, habitual 
grace, and brings death on the soul. A venitd sin is that 
which, by reason of its slightnos.s, does not take away grace 
and friendship, though it abates tlie warmth of charity, and 
deserves temporal punishment. It is called venial, because, 
without damage to the juinciple of spiritual life, that is, 
grace, it brings on the soul an easily curable weakness, 
and easily obtains pardon” (/6b/., ii. T)!). Thi^ seems at 
first merely a rc'cognition of the broad [>r!ictie:il distinction 
between serious and trifling offences acknowledged by 
every sound ethical thinker and by every ci\ilized penal 
code. But its C(>nse»piences go much further, for in the 
Roman system of casuistry the aim is as a rule to attenuate 
mortal .sins into venial ones ; while these latter are regarded 
as of such little moment as .scarcely to deserve the very 
name of sin. This appear.s from the fact that, whereas the 
canon (xxi.) (hnnis iifrlustfue st wua jidtlis of tlie council of 
Lateral! (1215), which first nuule private confession compul- 
sory, enjoins tlu; c()nfe.s.sion of all one’s sins at lea.st yciirly, 
on the other hand, the council of Trent (Hess. xiv. c. 5) lays 
down that only mortal sins need bo so disclosed, while 
venial sins, though they may be named in confe.*?sion, 
according to the practice of devout j)erson.s, can bo passed 
over in silence without any faulL And Liguori gives Ids 
own sanction to the proposition that a Chrfstiaii does not 
sin gravely who proposes to commit every out’ of the venial 
sins (Theo!, J/or., v. 1, 12). Such being the light estimate 
of those sins, it might be fairly supposed that gl*oat care 
would bo taken to mark them off so clearly from mortal 
sins that even the least instructod conscieute could nut 
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cDiifiiso tliLMn with each other. Kiit every sin which, 
considered in itself, is mortal, becomes venial if any one of 
these three eomlitions bo absent: — full advertence and 
deliberation ; entire consi-nt ; for the most part, gravity of 
the subji' t matter. Insuiricieut deliberation may be. 
kninvii ill three ways:- im[>erfe(:t eoiiseiousncss of the 
sinfiilin-'^s 4if the net, if um* were half aslee[» ; subsequent 
reLjivf, and a <M>nvit tion that j^oii would uot have clone 
I III' ail had you fully ap[»reheiided it; sueh di.stuibauce, 
tliioni;h passion, alaiiii, or distraction, as to confuse the 
sense of w'hat ^ou weiv doing. lmperfcM*t consent is 
jhli^lied by tin* pff'^rnee cd’ a donbt in any one’s luinil 
wln-tlier lie di.l le.dlv nt ; by the habitual dis[»o>ll ii-n } 

being that of U'L;.iiding iiini tal sin as a worse e\ il than 
ilealh ; by enji-^cioU'-iie^N of ha\ing pn»eee,led veiy liniiilly 
and he-itatingly in tin* action : by being half aslee[>, so as . 
to be only doiibtfully eon.-eiou;, and being of opinion that 
the aet woiihl not hue been done in c-a^e of full jio^se.s-.ion 
of the sen>es. And giM\ily of the siibj»:ct matter is to lu* 
decided, not iiieic'h on the merits of thi^ thing in it 11, 
but in it.> relation to tlie (‘iid p hy 1 agent. il 

make but litth* fi<r this it is trifling ; if much, then it ; 
bcioiues serious \ Tlif J . ii. oLo.**), nb). 

It i.-> (jb\i<Mi; th.it e.ieb of th'M' subili\ided (pialitleatioiis 
admits of indefinite li.air-.''[»litting, and so that tlio m*' niity 
apji.uently t‘ro\ide(l by ilu‘ general distiiietioii between 
Jiiort.il and venial .-ins is elusive. It is trn it tln ie are. 
al-io can- s whic h will rai>e a \c‘nial .‘'in to the i.mk of 
iiioitd; but the a.vei nding proeess i> moro um eilain and 
ditlieuli thm tlie i]i >eendl]ig one. A veiii.d .•'in, canninii ted 
dehiicialely as .i stej'piiu-stoiie to a mortal ''U’n, i'. to b«^ 
jndgi d in i-'sp.-, i. of i hi^ jt , olij . r, .ind so beeomes i»i.e i.d. 
A \.-iii il -in, 'O p.o-inn iti-ly elnn-j to to make it^ \olai \ 
ready to <• .nmiit a mortal ^in i.itla r th in forego its •mbil- 
geiu'e, al> • bei'om.-s i-'oit i1. Ih.l in neit li< r c»f t!i‘‘,»‘c.i •. s 
is it lie* t' enial .-aii, only the nioit.d 

to wliieli it h I- li d lip. Tlie thud iiiodi* of a \rnid 'in 
boenmifig iiioital js when it is coinmilted with the tor id 
and ('\pio-- piiipo-.'* of <]i^ob"di' iie" to a .'^u[»erior, or t 
pi>'i|'i, j i'st iMi.iu-'- il i;-> a pioeepl. .\iul ill tlii.s c in 
aloU'-, l» eiU'" of till' siipri me [Te e givni to obediemea- in 
tie* lioinan s\-l':m, wlieii-in il is not o?il\ the*, iir.-t and 
liigle of \iit.n-, i'll! pi.ietie.illy jilino't tlicj only one, 
in-'-’ I I'll tor all, tl 'i. i- m* ni iniier ol witlidrawal from 
the t i! ;.'oi y ol nn-it d '!ii'. (/’//'■ M<>r ^ ii. hit, bO, t>l). 

' i i ■ '• 'r I ’ J.; ’ p . w ].I ]i i'-, 'll i-. 

I I-. ■! I I P • ! , I, I r lill'il till I'* I I I •- 

t . i;..; . i: I : . - i- . : -1 - 1, ' 'i i it- -in. ms .md al - <» 

1 . I i ! i ■ 'i' .1 • il i * ' . ■ < • , n lii. !., 1 ip ’'i-di not .e i • pt :ij ^ 

tl-.-i.i l-.i ' 'll '.I. Il ■ I'li-wn Ol lo-. wi'ik. 

till I' !•'. ' o I,: ! : ■■ • !. I - !• I .lud - iin 1 1- ui • jiiolnlnlil V. It 

V. ::l r, ti-i- e.'j v I” ■'? it lifilv, l!i' Ugli li"l ''v' lM-l\el\, 

T.i 1.1. t.‘ 1 ] le- . M 1 1 'i.'l ’ It. 

b-ah "f iL' ■ I’ 'i ’ !. I I. , 1, 1 1 to ]i ■ in-, nf i\«' d; II i'-- 

t* I. Mil Ml I' ill I' 1,1' ; In ijO , 1 otljirmitliuii- 

I M 1 . ' s.-i' :i, ' • p" . : : ■ V. I -i '1 1 I -f I'.ijM- I MU' »■ ' lit J 1 1. : “ ^ "t 

I , . :i : I ' ' > i,«i I'M I 1 - r I i . 1 'il t .. i ■]>. f.-l - Iv. " Ifr .eM.- tint 

j- 1 '.’"I »i i,. i I V, ; ' i , ■}.!' -I i'lii- il I'V -11. Ii ;i-. li ivi* .1 1 iglit 

t" ;•.** 1 ; ' . . - ;..'i '■ ei < : i, i.i i pm -t in tli'- « '.nf' iHHi il, .le* 

I 1 • - ! ■ M lA .1,1 ii..i’ ill' \ l.nw.'v c.f lli** i.i ill*’]' iii'imp d 

j!.'" I ' ..i » , 1 }. 'jii‘ ' t i'.in '1 !■•• ill 11 :i . lie.i* no light to 

iii '.'•i.'p! o'-'p.' ’ pile d il f. _';il II 1\ l.\ l.iu (ill .'iiillnu it V, 

no I . : • ! : I '-.i'.;! m.i. i.. iIpo ]. n'>u !< <!g'‘. .md ni.'iv 'I't .’I'id'* 

:i.'jd I. ti 1 tpiri'i'j I»v 'll', l.l'•.tld IIP Ml , .-aedi lii'.iiic 
li" v» t I : ' 1 ' 1 il ' ! ..II 1. i",r nn v.i i ■: ni m 1'' witli ne iil.d 
I' •l•...:p ■.. ! 1 ' il..i 'ptn.dl', -jmiI'Ii t.il.i-, this l.itti r 

jni'd'- i>l • \ 1 ; .'1 ) fi/ . ij fi-rni i!l\ i-nnili'niiP >1 bv Imioi nit Xt, 
in 1 b"!', t Ip ' . 1 I l.'/j.et' ll.vtlj'-i.i in t -o'l' tin* iimni di.ilrly 

pM. 'bii'g pi r J-..I 'i ; ' !l ♦< tj ,).li . iii»ie']i, bill its .ipji.io'iit lon-i* 

1 ' . 1 - il j d . 1 ' lb I 1 . 1 1 n u i I . . 

In tt'i tirO p*'" ■ , . • ’ • . nip plnbob-gv or cipiivaM-alion 

f 1 .in /;•' ri f I ! I' ‘i..'i I ! :.,i, .< s 1 1.0 • v..iii ;ii', fd’ eipiivof.itimi : 

I 1 :b if '.^.1 v..'ol il . . I.I • ■ ., .ji. t. dill.'O'iil o 1 , t s, n-i n//ff in batiii 

J ' .’! tn ■* '.M II" Ml'l t I ’ if', 1.1 IjP !l lil.lv ]>'■ .'iddl'll tll»* fri*- 

• 1 i. fit I'.ne'i I - b .ifiil 'i"n;o. .H i Jiip 1 u».i <1 li.i \ ing t In* .sameMiiiiid, 

a-j 'O/'aiid /inr; (*J) a • ' iit' ai h.e. mg t vso main iiipjiiiiiigf*, an “Tliib 


iKwk is IVtc^r’s/' which may Hignify his ownorsliip or his author- 
siiip ; (8) that of words iuiviiig two smses, one more comiuou than 
tho oilier, or out* litend and tho othcir lut'iapliorical. 'Plie exam pit* 
he* gives ol* this List Iona is tlio pliraso “ 1 .siiy No,” uttercjd by a 
person wlio wi.s1ios to conceal some* thing ii.s to ^vhich ho is ques- 
tioned. The' words seenn to his heiirc*r to dc*note exjums denial of 
the fact; tlm meaning in whieh he uses them is merely I litter tho 
word ‘ No,’ this senteiieo Uiing eonipletc^ in itself. ** It is 
cntaiii,” lulds riignon, “and the eewmnon o])ininn of all, that it is 
lawful fora just eaii.se to Use eipiivoeatioii in the manners deserihc'd, 
ninMiuoiiliriii it with an emth. . . . And the rea.sc)ii is heeausiMve 
do not then dei eive our ncighliour, hut for a jn.st eau.se permit him 
to deieive himself; ami l)c*sicles, w'o are not hound, if iherci he a 
insl r.iiise, to speak so that others may iimlerstand. And any 
lioiM ''t objn l. for letainiiig any gcjod things th.it me useful to our 
«»r.spiiit in.iy bo a jn.st eaii.si'” {T/irol, Afor.j iv. 151). 

Ihit siippiiso tli.it, it is impo.s.sihlo to allege a just cause, is it then 
iiuirtal .sin ti» swear with sueh equivoeatiem f iSoine of the strietcT 
(.i-vuisis s.iy so, but bigiiori sides with the laxists, and declares it 
meiil\ \t iii.i!, exerpt 111 a eoiiit of hiw’ or ill formal eoiitnicds, — 
.db '^ing tb.il. s.i\e iu llp*se two jmso.s, auy reasonuhle cause, such 
. 1 ^ di -iie t«> he iiwil, of troiihlesoiue and invgular quest ioiiiug, is 
'-nllieii 111 to mitig.iti- the sin. lie iwlcls, hcwvevc*r, two emit ions — 
tli.it .1 moip spiioiiN e.iuse is n qiiired to justify equivocation will! mi 
ii.ilh tli.ni without oue,'ainl that, 

iiployp«l gieator oeeasioii for mistake, a graver eau.se i.^ 
ii.piiiotl for Ih'ir pro}nr usr, a qiialiiieatiou iustaiitly iiiodilied hy 
t!n*iP \l « l.iiisp, wliieh lays down that, when words wdiieli are in 
tliPiii-M Ives iqiiiMn al, having two equislly valid meanings, arc* used, 
till 11 they givi* liltle or no e.iuse for error, ami may he used on the 
Vt I \ li'_^htest gioiiuds. 

N« \t, a*' to iiieutal rc'sp valion, or “ iv.st riel ion,” whieh is llm 
t' • liuii .il iMiiie. thb was c‘\[in'ssly ep.iidemuecl in three pnqiositious 
b\ liiinHi iit \l , forhiddiug it iu all ea.ses. According to the 
..‘:il'*L'y of all piohihitniv l.iws, this general proliihition of the 
pi;', sliould iui Indc* piohihitiou of all the speraes also. Ihll the 
4 I ni'.N, nil.) hie to opposi* direct resistance) to tho [lapal decree, 

1 i\e IiiiiimI i 1>5 il.ink hv iuveiiliiig a m*vv disliuetion which was 
•.ill now 11 in Ibrtb 'I'hey have now divided menial lestrielion into 
iwo iiiain Ip'kK, |1,4' lii .t 4>f whic’h, ahsulitte or “pure” mental 
1 . -‘liiti.'U (b\ uhieli is nie.mt siieli reservation as c*annot ]iossil)ly 
b. 4.1.-.i\4.l by llieheanis, or «*c»njeet lived troni the atteiidanl 
. iii.i i.iiii4 -,\ i-, .ilw.ivs illicit, whether with or without an oulh. 
r.i.i “noii-puie” III* iibii n"-liielion (that i.s, such iH may eenn eivahly 
b 4»b-. 1 ve.l .iM'l iiil'ei i 4 4 I fhnii attending eiienmsl.mei's, such asnn in- 
.1 . b' le v. bi-ji. r, or .x fpi.ilifying gesture') does not, they allege*, fall 
me!' i llebaiiof Iniioeenl XI., and is always lawful lor a just eaiise. 

‘ rie- n 1 -on of t bi-c opinion is that, if it weie not pei mi.ssible to usu 
ii"n ;*ui.' IIP nf.d n -vlintion, then*, would In* no*I:i\vfiil mciiii.s of euii* 

' • il.pg ,1 .•< i. t, wliii h one efuild imt cliselo.se vv illiont' lc»ss or im cin- 
V' .IP n* **, will' b Would I m* as liurtful as lying I 0 human intercourse*, 
lip I' toil, tip; ( oiidemn.itioii passdl hy the pope on mciiital 
• lion isiiglillv tf> lie. II 111 lei stood ofa restriction lake*nah.solntc*ly 
ii’pily, lorlli.it .doip* can he^S-alled *v\iv incuitil ii*sliie*,tion 
I t ilv n pi (4 p ill tlie mind alone*, and so rem.iins hidden, and 
I no \\i-4' Ih' 1 I•e4.gni/e4l fn»m external eiieiiin.stanees ” {T/o'<>/, 
J/. iv. -\n'd the fo]l4iwing illnstr.Ltioiis are sujfplied. (J) 

' ofin .••r niav alliiin with an oath that )m is igmnant of a eiinn* 
i. b b.- b e^ Ip.imI in efiiifessinn, .sfcTetly inclining thereby that he* 
pMP.j int of it . 1^.1 men* man, thougli not as a ininister of religion. 
Am ;4' i ii,e(l or a witness, if inriiuhirlif cpiestioiied l»y the jmlgt! 
.oiiit, nn\ .swe ar th.it ho knows ne»thiijg cd* a crime' which lio 
. in I n 1 Know' e>f, und»*istaiiiling tlieivhy that heeloe's imt know 

0 .l‘^ to Ih- h gaily limiiid to an.svver or depo.so eoiie-ei ning it. This 
iniing j»ioj»ositiori is appare ntly eoiToetcd hy tho vvmning that, 

• n lie* int< nog.ilionnf the jnelge* is in ehio form, then tho perswii 
<1 • Cloned It hound to (ilMMlieuiee, and liiiiTod from all t>((iiive)eation. 

1 till . - ifpgn.ii'l is at on* e fatidly WM*{ikeni*il hy tho fiirthe*!* pro- 
miis that, if tin* ai t h*- not a <Timo in tho vvitne-.ss’s <q»ini*)ii, ho 
d not disclose it, and that if tho crimu ho altug(d.he*r hi(leh*n 
., win re 4)iilv tin* ''riminal Inin.solf and the* witiie*.s.*) know the* 
Is), tlM'wiim 'C is not ineredy pe*rinit.to(l, hnt is ae*tually houml, to 

ih.it the a' ••ii.,«-*l (Ihl not. commit il. And tlieiieeii.sud is e4|utilly 
ft '• t*i4l4> ,(4, 'iiihss Ihero h(*aln*aely “half-full” proof against him, 

• n-*-, in the ahsein’o of .such a of prcsuiiiptioii, tin* jmlgo 

h.i h'git imat** right to *{m'stioiK'»im as to his guilt. Those* wlio 
li.i\4' d«-«'eive*l the* eouit by .siie.li .sworn oeinivoe-atiem im*, Liguori 
mbs, entitled to .ih.solntioii without the eti*.elariiiieni of tho tnith 
b* iijg iiiqK>sed as a condition.^ (8) A iioi'dy man, who hu.s made 

* Akin !*• this teaching is the maxim lahleloivn in another plae*o, tliat 
it i . lawlul to ].rn« iirolhn giving of perjunvl evieknee, “if you haveir 
gi4-.it iiiteiest III employing ]u*rjury t«> exiiewo the fraiul of auotlier 
pi in oreler to obtain your own rights^’ (Thrnl. Mor.y iii. 3, 77)i 
w'ltli win* h may he eouphid tho pennission for suitors to offer and for 
jinlgcH to iako hrihfne for expediting caiisew, «•» long ns tho bribing 19 
not oxprettsly fur delivering false judgment (Ibid,^ v. Itl6, 21 2). 
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away, fof hw maintottatvce, with pro|wrty dun to his creditors, may 
ailirm to the judpc that he hns’iicithiTig. (4) A witness asked hy 
thojiul^u wlietlier he has liad any conversation with the accused 
limy deny it, lui'aniu;' tluit he has not talk<5d with liiin so ns to co- 
operate. ill the erim(\ (5) An uilnlleniss, question<Ml hy her hnshaiid 
us to her guilt, luay deny it in any of t!ii‘so lonr ways': (//.) tluit slio 
has not hroken the niarriagc-ii'c, hccaiise it is nf*t voi<hMl hy 
adultery ; (h) if alie have gone toconfcssi<ui, she may say that .she i.s 
iimoeeiit of the erinn*, hecauso it lias hem ieinilt«'(l in confe.s.sioii ; 
(c) that .she luis not eonnnitliMi adiilteiy, using the woid iu its fre- 
quent Biblical sciiseof “idolatry” ; (f/) t hat , she has ni)t committed 
it so us to he hound to tell him of it {Thnd. iv. lh;{ lOti). 

Promises an* no .safer than asserlioris undi r tins iskIc. As usual 
with Ligiiori, a lirorul .stalenieiit of ile-ir himling cliar-n lei is pie- 
iixed to the qualilieafions which h iivi* ncUliing hnl llu- .nitm sle ll 
retuainiiig. K<ir we.are told (o) tliat “tin* wIdIp is loui- 

monly understood us ilependiiig on the inteniiMiK ,,r the pnimi-ieis, 
and not himling unle.s.s that he ^•on^JImed with an n.illi or a fmin.il 
doeuineiit, in tlie, jihseiiee of whieli ij, in.iy lx- consideied a misl.ik.^ 
ora jest”; and {h) that “it i.s <-ertaiii th.il every piomise, ev. n .ui 
jieee]»te<l one, <hies not hind, if after the diie i.t the i*iiiiiii-.e it he- 
eoiiu's impossible, or Very liiirtfiil, nv r.nl.iu liil, ur ii-ehss, .iinl 
gtMierally speaking, wImmi there hashi-eii a m ihm . h..Mge if l in iini- 
slauee.s, wliieli, if foreseen,, would ]ia\e‘ [neveiiteil the inomi-e ; 
such a ]iromise is always presumed lo li.ive hem hm. • under some 
such tacit eoiidiliou ” {Thai. Min'., iv. 

Tliefl is treated in a very similar fadiitin. A broad g<Miei:il rule 
is laid ilowii as to its .sinfiilm ss, and ihi^ is at oi.. •* Ir i\eis« d hv tie* 


A, moaning to kill B, i.s not hound to make compens'iliMii, !.< « unm 
the hoiiiii-iiie is casual .and inadvf'rtcnt us regards A ; and -vimil olv 
if a iii.'iij hums doivn the Iimum* of Jiis fricuid, meaning !<• huin lint 
of an eiirmy (//uVA, iv. h’ds, 0‘ih). (d) Though \\r are. hound 

to lovo our enemies, we a|e not l»ouml to salute, them, to .sp< dv \i> 

them, h) visit them it k, to eomfort tlieiii in any Inaihli-, to 
iveeive tin III into our hoire, or to hold any Kind of faniili.ir uilci- 
«-oUi‘e w if h Iheiii {!/>/(/, \. (1; A .seivaiit liny lelp iii^ 

masl< r, hv lilting hiiii on Id-: Oionldi i. , oi hy j»iovit|iiig him with 
a lad«h r, to eiit« i .i houi, e\.!i nipililv, |oi‘ imimual pm |n»'-i s ; 

for the ae! i-, iiiUoi eiit .Iiel iiiiuiuli , in it .elf, nav, eVi u ail ael 
otehiiit\ or •od-WlIl, aiel lie- ivii l i-, led l. qtoli lldr lo| lie* 

Mlh .1 I|I11 III ImtollilS .1,-. I I ' /'W / , 111. d, do; 

l’"r ail p iillji 'I'.’ii.ili 111 \\lii<h i-. if ill'- haM5 

*>f .ill ihn . . e..! K .d iiieiho'l, i lid u ki. Ii i , iiiplv I he -ui 1 1! ul loll 

of .111 • ^1' I .Ullioiil V to| t!i, 111 ■ 111 1,1 , ,1 j, jj, IS 111 

ah ohile pi, i.iii lhroU*jl..ail lli 1 1 1 n . li.i a i. jn h.i\ lUg fili.illv 

I mill I Hell <1 ll.f 1 1 tali' I- If ii I a I llil* 1 \al . ^lU- e :1s 

I lirsl foi Iiiiii.ili'.ii , .1 waking ill' a \. Milton 'h ii ..w , iti 'Imf 

<l**\elopiiii III t'l 1 111- .h Milt \il .'llli-ot i!-. d.l. -1 "Pp'tin lit w ' 1'^ 
meiiih' m »>l 1 !i ii I nil'], in', , n- h i . ( lei ii 1 i , 1,'. In lln , 1 li dx-i i, 
and I \ ' M 1 w. ..} Ml. g* !M 1 II , M n: o \ i'. 11. 'n in i 'I n •> < 1. -n.'.ih 

w Ini'* 1 1f' Si I' ii.t I 111- 1 >.ii,. iM. III. v. I . |] ,, , 11'. '.'I d III f le- 

i|iienl .nti.iVij iii,-l il , !i ! .. ,ind iii '.loniiti'g tlie 

t« a( liiii-j "1 ' \ . i.d III I .i..-'ini 1 ■ 1 1\ I .111 I I 1 li'.i i; 1. Ml. !i 1 j.i --III-.. 

I’si ohai, T.i!i.'..ni I"1, r. 'mi\ , \ i\ . 1 . r..i rn, nel lu ’m 

J 1 \ , I lit f i u- , [ I I i ■. fii t I 1'^/,. /VII 

J//iy /././.' / ' // Oil l» 1 \\ I'll ; I -,.1 >1 ! - 1- ; I / //.i 


following iloe.triiie : “It is eertaiii lh.it a iti.iii who is iutxinin'* 
m-ee^jsity may purloin other people.'.s good-., eii<'iig,li l'» ulit’xe Iniii- 
self iroiii sueh m-eessity. So the do« tor-, in « omt .-ai wi\, 
ilig with St Tlmmas.'’ Kxtieme nee(-s-.ii;\ i, d'-liri d .as ie«aiiing 
risk of loss of life, or of .some hmh or oih't imp'afaiit ho<hi\ 
mmiher, peril of perpetual eaptivily, ot of aii\ .seiiou.s diM-.i-a* 
or diseredil. /\ud fagiioii, eoiil ladietiiig tlieslintei I'a-^uist s, in- 
< Iudes umh‘r tho saim* heading the ease oi .i mail <-( r.iiik a ii.iimd 
to work or to lieg, who inii\ then l.iwfiill\ .stcil to m.init.iiii Imiiv It. 
Thm the <-a>e is put whether a poia* mau iu * xlieme uei d ’ Ihe 1*1 
steal hefoK' a.skiiig. <hie iig'»ri-.l lays dow ii that it i . .i lo'ai.d nil 
to tlo so, heeuiise lio mail e.iu he h« Id to he iu i \| leme lieee- ity W ho 
'.III get wh.it Im wauls hy asking. I’ail the li\er .-ismd^ iul»* lli.if, 
though he is iHtiiiid lo avk lir-.t, he sni-,1.111, viuially !•> «aiiiiiiM 
to do .so ; and liigiiori .solv'es the <li!)i< 11)1 \ )■ . a\ in ; 1 h.it t la* lohh* 
sins mortally if what lie t.ake..; is im 1 ah ninii Is n. . « s^.u ^ (o n li» s 
his W'aiit, hul lh.it, if he <loes so iic'd it ih.it jh* owmi, il aw.iie .-f 
the. tact, would he houml hy the lav. > of < hanl \ to it liim, 1 Iu 11 
lie does not sju even veiiially h> sle.diii ; it, h.-iaiiM' h** In-, lu 
thukca.se an ahsoliile right to lake it i rii>nl. iv. .'kIoX 

Some ol tliese rulings are eoiiliivi d -o , .t.»e'..i'l' t he 1 imd# nri 1- 
tioii passed h\ Tniioeml XI. on tin* piepn-ni'iii that “it alh-w ih!«' 
to steal, not only in extreme neei-sMi v, Imi al-n m -^lave m*. • -siiy.*’ 
But a more, direet «‘onlliet with the p.ipal niling n-]" ii in i'")".! 
of uiiot her cm. Min'd prnjiositioii, tliai •‘le'ii m ; w mi' 11 s« i\ mt^ 

may secretly ]>iller from their emplov 1 I . • n.salr tliem-.-l\. , 

for their work, whieh they aeiouut as ol nmi.- \a!u 
lliey receive.’’ d’liis is e.xplieil emuigh. hut it i^.d on* e «.|.i-id«-hv 
the easuisis, who allege that the lule hnld , go.i'l i.nl\ iu the . is.- ..t a 
Hcrvaiit w ho has n| Ids free, will ("Mliai h d to ac' 1 pt a low sal ‘rv, .is 
lie tlieiehy h.ir-i liiiiiM'll from eoL-.'p' II Mt mu . hnl it lie ha-, made 
h.irgaiu under any .sort of i'oiislr nut, .IS, l"i in fam e, lu mg in -^i 1 at 
jioverty, ami thus glad to t.dseanv nituainm, he i^at lil"-it\ t»i d'.il 
to the .amount of wliat he eousidi't^ Id - mlilili'inal M.igt ^ 

Some easuisIs do, indeed, qiie.stioii the sn vajit’s riglit t" he pidg'- 
and a.s.seK.sor in lii.s own euu.se, hut the puint is iiih-il pr.ietii allv in 
his favour ( 77 o’oA J/ur., iv. Wl'l, uJM. .\.giin, M'lvani-. miy 
jmrloin sueh eatahh*,.s ami driukalih's as me m-l I«uked iq*, ]uovi'l. d 
they do so for their own ron.suiiqitioii, .oid mM t" -' ll out ol dom., 
ami HO long as caeh such theft is .siiii.U tiillmg {lf>td , iv, .MV, 
Even when restituthui i.s enjoined, there is a imt.r*!.* pio\i-ioii m 
favour of the thief. If he. is iiueert.iiii wlm it is he h.is lohlu-d, he 
is to make n-stitiitinn ill one or other of '-.'itsim w.o s, one «if wlm li 


i/,..,/ .V .s I/,.' , i'» ... . M..' .. 1-1. // ■. I., ' ■/ ; 

\..l Ml*, hli't, 1- 1 ‘ S. 1 . 1 I I .>■ n, ! Ml. I I I . I' I I-. 1 ■ . 

l iit Mi i I'l ; i 1' . 1 .* i i . i /, i ../< 

.s. /MiO 1 , L\ . 11 V, l-t > , , /'/ I ;, . / , / , , I J' I , . , , I In 1 . I 11 

it.- s, M. V ( am !. • . I 'll ' \ 1 It 1' Ini, , . ■ 1 !’i. 1. , n • i ■ i.|. 

.*• ... \i.! \ ' I ,- 1-*' J. r. V i,'„ ;/ , ,.n 

t '',1 1 >. I ‘ I o I , 1 1 ',,1 1. . I : I . I ' . 1 1 . ' I ' II ' I J. . ' ' I • , ■ . , . I , 

\ I I« k, 1/.' .1.' I '/ //' I ’i'll- till/ /> I . ' •! . ' . ' / ' / 

t /\ I. tilui/ i’J .‘y J.'. / . ./| / iillii’l I I^ I-, <> It II' I , ;./, 

, iM i-'-r.’ ‘ ‘ ‘ .''ll 

Lf( I r IM /\, ill inieii 111 , g ■"'•r.i[>}iv. wa - tlie tmtif giv* ii 

io tl jHUtinll of lilt- lu.|l)iv.(-l lit llalv. ill. IlH'i; \\u 

ili.-t ril ts, on Imtli .Mih.. o| fill' 'I iiitinie .\]pv t),. 

A[»'‘Mnine^, wliieli houhron tin 'I’v 1 1 In ni.ni Sf .1 I 1..111 tla 
ft out in s ol ( i.ii;) |( ) t ho -V* ol I '.l j "i 1 1 . \ !• lUg 1 1" .1 ( • -.i.-l 
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IH tliat if he he poor he may iqiply the pi-o'-ei-ds tin- th. It to him- 
a<df or to ids family iUmffss., ii. -I I). 

Ill additioTi h» llie.se gloK.seH on ’ deealogiie, lliere is one « leim nl 
of douhtruliie.ss iiilrodueed into iieail.\ all ijiii ^fill|ls of llu-li, widi I 
is, as to the “gravity of matter,!! const itui mg the <»lh me mortal or 
venial according to the degree -iff this frjitor, and a eompari-^ou of 
tlie various places where Biguori employs the term “giavi 
maleriie ” shows that in all e.isi'.s where numerical expression 
apply ho iinjan.s quavtUih Aeeonliugly, he, iu eommou with many 
other casuists, ennsteftets ii sliding larilfof guilt, ilepeudiiig, as a 
nde, oil tho amount stolen ( 77o(i/. vlAux, iv. r»*2S), 

A fov brief eitations froiii oilier deei.sions will .sln»w that the 
Banie ]irinei plus applied to qiiestioii.s of jying and theft externl to the 
renmiiiiiig forms <if .sin. (1) A man of high ]K)sition may lawfully 
kill any one who uitemiits |o .shqi Ids face, if Iheix* he no other way 
of warding olV the iusult (77oW. J/er iv. 38). P-) ^1^* 'Mio kills 


well ns llie niim r iiil'i nj Ilii*t)\xhii mul I Ueinte.s. ii. .11 
Vri jus niul Nice. All tlie e.iil\ t .'1 eek w fit .1 - .spi nk 1 I th. 
ini|»»rt:inl eulnnv ul .M;i- - ili.i :is inumhil in l .imn in. 

( )f tie* III Ivin iT Jiilinirit s of tin* Ligiii inns (i.r l.i'jy.n.-. 

! ns t]ie\ .in* t' uned 1>\ Ilreek wiiter.s) we know nl'M-Intilv 
nothing. .Ml nrn ii-nt w 1 iti-rs eoju nr in repre.-eiit in. Jl m 
n.s ;i dislimt |>eople fnun liie (Iniils on the om* ji i; .1, itu) 
from tlie, Iheiiaii.s on (lie otlier; and the atteiiqd - '•( .‘-•'me 
modern writer.-; to a.ssign them to a k’eltie, stock le-i ,,pon 
110 nde'pi.ile loiiml.itioii. In llii' aL.sencr of :i!l rinmin.s 
of lhi*ir langimge, nil .^iieh speenlatioii 1 t 11- inattcis 
of im*re conjecture. l hey njq>e:ir in the lii.-t inal peiiml 

us n rough and hard) i.ue of mounfaiiuaM . altivatia^ U 
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rugged territory with mucli industry, and opposing a 
stubborn resistance to the efforts of the Romans to reduce 
them^to subjection. They first came in contact lyith the 
V Roman arms in 235 B.C., but it was not till after the 
Second Punic War — in which the Ligurians had openly 
espoused the cause of Hannibal — that a serious struggle 
began, which, commencing in 200 b.c\, was continued with 
little intermission for more than eighty years. While the 
Roman gLMierals in the East were overthrowing, with com- 
parative ease, the powerful monarchies of Macedonia and 
Syria, one of the consuls was generally engaged in inglori- 
ous hostilities with the hardy mountaineers of the Ligurian 
Apennines. Even after these wore reduced to subjection, 
the tribes which held the still more rugged fastnesses of 
the Maritime Alps long maintained their independence, 
and it w^as not till the reign of Augustus that they were 
finally subdued. The construction by that monarch of a 
Homan highway along the coast, which followed alnu)^t 
exactly the same lino as the modern iDad of the Cornichc, 
marked the period of their complete subjection. 

The physical geography of Liguria has been already 
described in the article of Italy'. All the rivers which 
take their rise on the northern slope of the mountains 
ultimately discharge their waters into the Po ; of these by 
much the most considerable is the Tanaro, which receives 
the tributary streams of the Stura and the Borniida, while 
to the etist of it liow the Scrivia and the 'I'rebia, celebrated 
by the victory of Hannibal over the Romans. This last 
stream, according to the division of Augustus, formed tlie 
boundary between Liguria and Gaul south of the Po. The 
streams which flow from the Apennines southward tt' the 
sea are for the most part inconsiderable, and mere moun- 
tain torrents. But the Magra, which forms the limits of 
the province on the east, is an important stream, and brings 
with it the waters of its tributary, the Boactes or Vara. 
On the west also the \'ar is a river of considerable magni- 
tude, which forms a natural boundary on this side between 
Liguria and Gaul, as it long constituted their political 
limit The Kutiiba or Koya, a little farther east, is also a 
considerable river, descending through a deep mountain 
valley from the Col <li Tenda. 

The principal Ligurian tribes were (1) the Apuani, 
inhabiting the valley of the Magra, including the district 
known in modern times as the Lunigiana ; (2) the Friniates, 
on the northern slope of the Apennines towards Modena; 
(3) the Briniates, in the valley of the Vara; (4) the 
Genuates, around Genoa; (5) the Veturii, immediately 
west of the preceding; (C) the Iiigauni, w'hose capital w’as 
Albiiim Ingaunuin, still called Albeiiga; (7) the Intemelii, 
whose chief city still retains the name of Vintiiiiiglia ; and 
(S; the Vediantii, extending thence to the Var. North 
ot the A[)ennines the most important tribes were the 
Vagieuni, who held the whole mountain tract from the 
Mdiite Vi-^o and the sources of the Po to the Tanaro; and 
the Stati* Hi, eixat of them, W'hose chief town was Aquie 
Staticlla*. or Acrpii. 

The chief city on the Ligurian sea-eoast was, in ancient 
as in modern times, that of Genoa, wliich combined an 
excellent natural port with a central position, and easy 
comniiinications with the interior. West of it, along the 
coast, were Wla Sa’obata (Vado, near Savona), Albiiim 
Ingaunuin (Allx-ngi), Albium Internolium (Vintimiglia), 
the Portu.s ^jrculls Momeci (Monaco), and Nirma (Nice), 
W'bicli was foundf'd by a colony fnjin Massilia. In its 
immediate vicinity wui, the Roman town of Cemenelium 
(Cimiex). On the northern slope of the Apennines were 
several considerable t^Aviir, almost all of them of Roman 
origin. The chief of these were Augusta Vagieniiorum 
(Bene), Alba Pompeia, Asta, Aquaj Statiellfo, Dertona 
(Tortona), and Iria (Voghera), but none of them attained 


to anything like the same prosperity and importance as the 
great cities of Cisalpine GauL The towns on the eastern 
Riviera, between Genoa and the Gulf of Speziai were ineon*. * 
siderable places ; and even on the shores of that gulf, forming ' 
the magnificent port called the Portus Lunae, there was never * 
any town of importance, Luna itself being aome distance 
inland, and within the confines pf Etruria. (n. b. a) 

LILAC, Syiinga vtdgarts, L., belongs to the olive family, ‘i 
Oleacex. The conimon lilac is said to have come from 
Persia in the 16th century, but according to Heuffcl it is 
indigenous in Hungary, the borders of Moldavia, (De 
Candolle, Prod.^ viii. p. 282), Two kinds of Syringa^ viz., 
(dfxi and arrulea, are figured and described in Gerard’s 
llerhall (151)7), which he calls the white and the blue 
pipe privets. The former is the common privet, Ligustrum 
vulgarey L., which, and the ash tree, Fraxinus excelsior^ 
L., are the only members of the family native in Great 
Britain. The latter is the lilac, as both figure and descrip- 
tion agree accurately with it. It was carried by the 
European colonists to North-East America, and is still ; 
grown in gardens of the Northern and Middle States. 
There are several varieties of lilac, e,g», “Dr Lindloy,*’ 
which bears large clusters of reddish lilac flowers, alba, 
vio/turdf rubra i?mg B,ni rma grandijlora, S. dubia^ 
Pera., or Willd., the Siberian lilac, is a closely 

allied species, if it be really distinct. The variety 
Iiothohiogenals, Mirb., or Lilas Varin of the French, 
probably belongs to this species. Of other species, there 
is S. Joaikxa^ Jack., from Transylvania, with scentless 
bluish-purple flowers, S. Eniodi^ Wall., a native of the 
mouutains of India, mi S» persica, the Persian lilac, 
rarely exceeding 4 or 5 feet, the flowers of which vary 
from rosy carmine to white. 

LILBURNE, John (1618-1657), an English sectary > 
and prolific pamphleteer, was the younger son of o' 
gentleman of good family in the county of Durham, and ' 
was born in 1018. At the age of twelve he was apprenticed 
to a clothier in lioudon, but he appears to have paid only 
slight attention to business, and to have early addicted 
himself to the “ contention, novelties, opposition of goverm 
ment, and violent and bitter expressions’' for which 
afterwards bocamc so conspicuous as to provoke the Siting 
of .Marten that, “ if the world w,«.s emptied of all but Jobh 
Lilburii, Lilburn would quarrel with «^hn, and John with^ 
Lilburu.” Ho appears at one time to have been lawderx: 
to Prynne. In F(;bruary 1638, for the part be had taken 
in importing and circulating t^e Merry Litany and other 
publications of Bastwick and Prynne, offensive to the 
bishops, he was sentenced to be publicly whipped from thS ' 
Fleet prison to Palace Yard, Westminster, there to stand s 
for two hours in the pillory, and afterwards to be kept in 
jail until a fine of £500 had been paid. Though gagged 
ut the pillory, and confined in prison, he was not the man 
to give u^) his opinions or forego the pleasure of expressing . 
them, and in the following year he did not improve his.^ 
|.rn.spccU of a speedy release by the kind of literary activity ' 
to which he devoted his enforced leisura^ In point of 
fact he did not regain his liberty until November 7, 1640;' 
when one of the earliest vrjCorded speeches of OliW 


' rojfir mtt of lltTy My to the Questum cj 

a fJntW'v'oman, a professor %n the An&^rUtian Church of Engtandf 
afniut Hfuriny the pvhlic Ministers/ vfhs^it islargdy discussed^ omA 
prored to be unlawful. Also a JuoPA^ogy for the way qf 

camynmlybulfaUdyoaUSd^fBrovrtiem'*; that it is tho>- 
truth of Ood though lightly uteenneA in the eyes qf the world. ,, 
a challenge to dispuU thm peAMy isfore King eund Comioil^ ipjprm 
whalsoeneT / have said at the pUbihf against thm : that thK.omJh 

ing of them is jure Diaboli, the Ifeeil himdf By m 

LiUbume^ close prisoner in the J/Uei for the cause, ef Christ, JMiUeS. 
in the year of hope o/ BnifiaAife Pupation and thi PrdaUf 
iian, lose. . * '•. ’....'-V:../ . 
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Cromwell was made in support of his petition tothe^House 
of CotnmoiiB. In 1641 he recoivud an indemnity of £3000. 
s . He now entered the army, and in 1642 was taken prisoner 
• at Brentford and ' tried for his life ; sentence would no 
doubt have been executed had not the parliament by 
threatening reprisals forced his exchange. He soon rose to 
the rank of lieutenanbcol iriel, but in April 1645, having 
• become dissatisfied with UiJ general oonduct of atfaira, and 
^ especially with the predominance nf I'Tcsbyterianisni, he 
;• resigned hia commission, presenting at the saniu tirnci to 
the Commons a petition for considerable, arrears of juiy. 
His violent language in Westminster Hall about the 
speaker and other public men led in the following July 
to his arrest and committal to Newgatt^ wlienee he was 
diBcliarg(jd, however, without trial, by m^lcr tlu* Ifoiisi*, 
in October, In January 1647 he was again connnitttsl to 
the Tower for ac^.usationa which ho )n(l laought agaiuNt 
Cromwell, but again set at liberty in time to Ixiconie 
a disappointed spectator of tlio failuie nf tin* levelling or 
ultradcmocratic party in the army at <lie Waic iemh*zvous 
in the following December. The seem; pn> lin ed a deej» 
impresHum on his mind, and in Febriiaiy JGtO lie along j 
with other ])Otitioners presented to tln^ House of (.?tanmons ' 
a paper entitled The Serious Aii/u'* hf usfnns oj a f.tn t (>/ 
the People on heluilf of the Commnvirfofih^ uiii'-a ho foil'^wod 
up with a pamphlet, Pnrff ami's Ann ('hams Disnurntl 
(March 1, 1640), criticizirfg Iretoii, and aimtlier exposing 
the conduct of Cromwell, Ireton, ami oth< i- Iraders the 
army since June 1047 {The Huutiinf u/’ /v< Fu.rrs /non 
Newmarket and Triploe Heath to \V hi** hail inj Fire Small 
Beagles, the “beagles'* being Lilhunn*, Ov« rton, \Vaiwyn, 
Prince, and another). Finally, the S*rnu<l Fart <>/ 
England's iVew Chaim Disnorrntj a \iok*nt outburst 
against “the dominion of a <vMnn*il of state, and a con- 
Btitution of a new and •unexiiorienccd nature, ’’ iHu-amo the 
subject of discussion in the House, and 1(mI anew to the 
imprisonment of its author in the Tower on April 11. Ihs 
trial in the following October, on a eliarge of soditiuns aiul 
scandalous practices against the .* i ite, result t*d in his 
unanimous acquittal, followed hy his release in \oveinl»er. 
In January 1652, for printing and jiuhlbliing a petition 
against Sir Arthur Ilasilrig and the I labord isher’s Hall for 
miat ho conceived to have Ijeen an injury dune to his uiu lo 
George Lilburno in 1649, he was senien- iul lo pay liiu's 
amounting to £7000, and moreover to be. banished the 
Commonwealth, with prohihition of retiun under the pain 
of death. In Juno 1653 hc^nevertheless eame back from 
the Low Countries, where he had biisii'd himself during 
the interval in paniphleteoring and .sneli otlier agitation 
as was possiblo, and was immodintely arrested ; the trial, 
which was protracted from July 1.1 to August 20, indeed 
issued in his acquittal, to the great joy of Loudon, but it 
was nevertheless thought proper to keep him iu captivity 
for “the peace of the nation.” Ho was detained sueeos- 
sively in the Towc^ iu a castle at Jersey, and in Dover 
Castle, At Dover he came under Quaker influence, and 
signified his readiness at la.st to bo done with “carnal 
sword fightings and fleshly bustlings and contests ” ; and 
in 1656, on giving security for hi.s good behaviour, he 
was set free. He now settled at FItham in Kent, fre- 
][Uently preaching at Quake^ meetings in tin*, place and 
neighbourhood during the b^tief reiuJinder of his troubled 
Ufe. He died on August 29, 1657. 

'' See Masson, Life ofjfiltmi, who rcfciN (iv. 1‘Jn) .dsn to W.ilkor 
'(Sistorv of Bidepend^nj, ii. 247), God win {^Cmnm on wealth, iii. 
168-177), and Bisaet {Omitted Chapters of the ffistorirof Kmjhimt, 
191-261), and adds, “Mr HiRset relates liilhurne’s tiial (iu bU9) 
at length, with copious oxtraias, and makes John more of a hero 
than Godwin does, though Goilwiu is not unfavouviddo,. On the 
whole, I like him myself, and am glad that he is in the history of 
England, but think ne was an ass." 


TjTLLK, capital of the department of Nord, France, and 
the uTicient capital of Flanders, is situated about 15.5 iniles 
by rail north of Paris, and at an elevation of 75 feel, in a 
low plain on the Deiile, which flow.s to the Scheldt by the 
Ly.s. Jt is the chief tortivss of the north of France, arul 
head(juarti*rs oi the first army corps, and Is defended by a 
rampart and by a pont.'igobal citmhd siluab'd to the west 
of the tuuii beside the Jleidu. Tin* water of the rivor tills 
the moat, and tin; imu’i of tlni ritadrl can be laid under 
water. I’rior to lN58 tin; t'^un oernpu d jiu elli[iti(*al area 
of aiiout yurds hy with tin* cliiircb of Xotre 

Dame do la Tieiile in the centre, but the ramparts on the 
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south side Imvc since b“\‘ii deinoli-lied mid the dit- hrs 
filled u|>, tlicir pin*'* imw n'enpinl by the eient 

Ihnilevmd do la l.ibertt*, \\hi»*h extends in a stml'j:l]t line 
from tht» y«>ods st.it ion uf the niilw.iy tn th“ citmh'l. "I'ln* 
new enceinte is niueh inon* c\L‘n^i^♦^ mul i Tielo'^f^ the <»ld 
eommuiic'; of l>ipn*rme'i, W.i/emincs. and Moulins Lille, 
the an*a of tin* t»)wn being tlei'' nmn* tlian iloublcd ; in 
tlio new tpiarti'is line bo'.de\.iriL and ijainlsuine Mjuarea, 
sueli as th:U I>e l.i l^'■pubIi^ju«•, h.i\c b(*eii laid nut iu 
j»lea^:int ci iitn-st witli tin* sombre mid dirty ns]x''ct of the 
old tuwn. Tin* di.'^tiict of St Andn* to the m>r(h, the only 
elegant part of the olil town, is the lesitlencc of the Tall© 
arLtocracy. 

At fill* (lemolitioii of the old fortitiesitions, the Park 
g-ite, a triumphal areh erected in 1<>S2 in honour of Louis 
XIV., jiftci* the coiu|uest ol Flanders, was preserved, as 
also the (llu'iit ami Ihnibaix gates, which date from tlio 
time of till* Spanisli domination, and are built in the 
lienaissunee style, ^^ith bricks of different colours, 'i liti 
jirosent rampart is pierced by cloven gates, besidt's a .^pcei.d 
gate for tlie railway, and two water gates for tin* canal of 
the Dcnle. Tin* goods station has also its special • at let. 
and a liic* from it, after making the round .^f tin new 
quarters, pas-a's within the, eneeinto to the of the. 

river, (^'ros.sing the bridges whieh span tie* ditferent arms 
of the Dcide, we roach the citadel, the. glacis of which, 
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[)lanted with troes, funii a public W’alk. Within the citadel 
are extensive' liarraoks and a considerable arsenal. The 
church i)f Notn* Dame «le la Treille, in the stylo of the 
Kith ccMiuiT, which has been in j)roccss of building since 
ni'i iipies the site i»f the old Chateau du Buc, the 
ori^iii.d nucleus of the city. The town-liouse, on the site 
of tin- t»ld jKiluce of the duke of Ihirgiindy, J*hili[> the 
( JuolI, was buiU in 1 l<). The exchange, whieh dates tioiii 
the I'crioil of tile Spaiiisli domination, is in an original style. 
It is siirmoiiiilc.l by a graceful eainpanile, and contains a 
sfatUG of .\a|)oleuu 1 ., maihi from cannon taken at 
All^te^lit/. In the miihlle of the great smiare stands a 
eoliimn, eivited in ISIS, enimiiomorating the defence of 
the town in There are MVeral large hu^pital^. 

faculties of niedicine and of science, a Catholic institute, 
com[»rising the li\e faculties of tlieology, letters, law, 
science, and ini'dicine, an academy ol music alhliate*! to 
the CoTiM-rNatnire, at Pali-:, s.Aeial learned societies, and a 
I irgc number •»! ^.l^iolls kinds of scliooks. The |»ii*tiire. 
gilleiy, with npu ;rds oi tight hundred works, is one of 
tlie richest in tiie |)io\ incr-, and the Wiear inuseuia c*on- 
t iins a lUii'jUe collect iuji td oj'iuiin.il ilcslgns ot tin* gieat 
Italian inadLr>. l.tlle ['Os^l-.^ms jil.-o an etliiiogiaphnal 
liiUseuin (Mu'ce Mnillei), a> well as Inll^^eums t)f arehn o- 
logy, liuiiiirinatic.-, the iinbi-tiiid art.", and natural hi."t*»iy. 
The eomrnnnal library i-^ al.^o worthy of ineiilioii ; it 
include-, iiuineiou> MSS., and [lartieiilarly a valuable 
Ki ’HI a t , ! >! ‘u of the 1 ‘Jili t»r D»(li eentuiy. On the fiont 
of the building wlieie the dejiartnn ntal archive'* are kt [d. 
are to be seen iiicd ill ion> of all the sovereigns who lia\e. 
''iieci '.lively I 'o.>.->e.>'>ed Idlle, from Paldwin of th,j liup Ann 
to Lr)ui> \1 V. lulle, wldch i'> [ue-, i.niienily amain.: i* lur- 
ing and cmnneKial ttiwn, enjoNs eAC..*|diuiial atUant iges as 
regaiils nK.in:.of iian.^it. 'I’lie l(»wej Deule \r> caiiaii/ed to 
itajiiiietiuii with the L\.", and theie is c«»ntiimouH w.^lir 
coiniiinni(Mth)ii witli the Sein Idi in 1 Ji Igiiim, ami with 1 an ; 
by way of Doiiai ami St Qm-ntin. The tow’ii is at the 
.same time an ini['orrant railway juiiLtion, and is also ['ru 
vi 1 1 N\ itii tramway.". 

d'he )•^lnci}»d ^l^hl"trv i-> tki\->|>iniiiijg, in wlii» Ii thiity- 
iive mill". With llMlgiuO :.jjindh\". give emjjLiMueiit to 
j»ei.'-.iiii.'i (of w.hom bUt.'O :iM‘ lemaii tin* nm.n.il 
runmvtr 1 m ii..: L ' 1 »()u. F.rtv tlnead milK emi.h/y 

2000 ]»er.">'n-, .Jiid i-rodnee tlm. id To the aiinind \aln'*, 
of i-Mll.OlH), I’lltctii lactuiii", with l(* 0 il o|nraiJ\'e", 
|a'i».!nie vnMill'-ii •t.d- wiath fr«>m l'l'J<’,P(tO to 
|m:i .innaiii : -hniMi j„ I'tai- an* ei,.:ued in • ottun-.spiii.jng 
."i-iiidi'-.'^, t<» tl',. aiii'ii.i.t i.t 1 ‘ "Ot »,()(»( 1 . Tmie 
.111 o- -id“- » la(t nit - in w],!* !- ilama-,k^ ticking-, and 

tt.M ii-n.d ol lli»- linen t’.nh .:ri- riiannf.ii'lao-ti ; 

, a:. 1 j'i I o.a'iJj.'C tiom idiOO to Jifi/lf pc; >h-, 

1 1 Ilijdoiy ‘d m [UiMliiring tlie labile of 

'T.' , .i ti. -Uiin-K li mI., ot liic are. n. .d'-. 

(' I 1 with tiji' c jiid.i-lii . .1.1 «i\e w«-ik.", b! ali- 

1 111- ioi till. /dm.lioii ot c*ii. ;n 

i *- -1 . . . i ' III.' .j/l » .od.i.j le.n'hiln* : and !h“»v an* 

al *1 . ... . i]...ir V. Ol k bj , Vo. 1 ie.", alid oil w» 1 k.'. * 

T' ■ . . ; iie '*1 tob a CO 111 Jal!,.* L.*j\c.- em[jlo\ .. enl, 

t.o : TiiC total jiojiiiialloii ol fdlle ill .S 7 (> 

v» «i 1 n _! . » t . 

1 ...’ I'Ui 1 i<.: J ! ie tiiiM of t 'oinil Ij.ddv\ li. 1 V., 

./ 1 • •'i.ll* 1 av. II Id* 1 . li.id.io-Mi 

.iroi,;. I ti, , ‘ : 1 ’. \t I ',.i I.t ih.-l'Jtli <*ntmy lalli, 

' 1 li I I'J .1 1 ’ ;,ii. oi.' iifii-tj (111111111111:11 jii i V ih*'^* - . 

1 '• :■■*.■ i r.. ' . I , !i. ijl’j. i! v.i^ i( built liv •h'l. mii-i 

• : ' •a-.: o! .n lo, ,, I .j., I, },v j*))ilj|i i|j»* 1 .III 111 

I'J'T .M''i ii : .1 '* ! • i ' ' , ! ; t li- I'li'iiiiiig. iigiiih^t til' king 

oi I one I*, n V.. - ‘ ‘ Jof-r Oi In I 3 d*a ( li.iih-* 

it t(/ J.oiii ■ i.ij ' oni i.a.’t- d 111- ligiit.s to his daiightiT 

‘ old ((>1:111;..'. <; '.I.iMiJ!-, iiovv .inn* Ae‘l l«j tin town, dt lived 
III ixaiiii; tioi.; lie; vn .. i im..;. i.-j wni' li Ihti Oii wut 


Margaret, wife of Philip the Bold, duku of Burgundy. Under tho 
Burguiitliau riilu Lillu eiijoywl great prosperity; its murehants were 
at the head of the London Ilaii.sa. Philip the Good inado it his 
ivsiilence, and within its walls Indd the iirst diaptors of the order 
of the Golden Fleece. Witli the rest of Flmnler.s it passed from the 
dukes of Burgundy to Austria, and then to Spain. After tho death 
of the Pliilin JV. of Spain, Louis XIV. reclaimed the territory, and 
besieged Tiilie in 1667. lie forced it to capitulate, hut preserved oil 
its laws, ('ustiuiis, privileges, froediUii.s, and lilnTtius. In 1708, after 
an heroic resUtaiice, it surrendea'cd to I'riiice Kiigeiic and tho duko 
of Murlhorougli. The treaty of Utreclit restored it to France. In 
1702 the Ausliiaiis liomhiLidi'd it for nine day.s and nights without 
intermi.ssion, hut IijhI ultiinately to nii.so tlie .siege. (G, ME.) 

rj LLEllONilK, capital of a odtiton in the department 
j of Seim-Iiiferiimre, France, 131 miles west-north-w'est by 
rail from Paris, and 20 miles due east from Havre, is a 
tuelty litth* town, i»ieturesi|uely built at the foot of Nvoodod 
hill.s, ill the \ alley of the Bolbec, which falls into the Seine 
3 iiiile.s lower, at Port .lerdnie. The principal industries 
are cotton s[»imiing aiid the manufacture of calico. Thift 
l>opulatioii in 1S7G was 5401). 

LillebcniH* \\.i> the i*.i]»it.il of the Paletes, or inhabitants of the 
P.ivsili- ('.iii\, m till* time of C;e.sar, hy whom it vvsis de.stioyed. 

Il w.i-. .ilr( iw.ir l.^ leliuilt !•> Aiigu.stus, who eidledit JiiliolKiiui ufter 
hi-, d.iuglitir; jiiid before it wiis again ruined hy tho hiirhariaii 
ni\a"ioi.- It h;ul becoihc a Veiy impoitiint centre, win nee. Uotnan 
lo.i.ls iii.in. lieil out ill .ill directions. Some forty years ago tho 
iem.iiiL-> (»f aiieieiit baths and of a tlieatre ca]>al)le of containing UOOO 
jKiM.iKWire hroiiglit to light. St:itue.s, tomh.stimes, .all soils of 
111 Hull, bmii/i', ivory, marble, stone, glas.s, Scr., have been 
.'••iIImI ill tlo' e(Mll -.»■ ol ^■\e.^vatioIl, and de[»o.sited, for the most part, 
i*i the liiUMlllii.it poueii. 'I'hemost beautiful objeel yi‘t di.M'OVNTed 
I. I l.iC'e liiosile loUlld ill LS7U (sOIlle 28 feel !»>' *1\ }. Ill the 
MiiJ'lle \g( s tlie fort ilie.it ions of the town weie eon.stnn te*! out of 
ilie iii.itei i.ils ."Upplied hv the Iheata'i*. Wilh.im ol Noini.iiidy built 
• ; Llih hoiiiie a e.i^lle win Jiee he dates sevel’.d I haltel.-.. It i.S lloW 

.. !<.ni within a <hiimiiig p.iik. The Pith (enlui> donjmi, with 
V il!" over 12 tu t in t Ijk kiie.".s, is in admirable preserv.'itioii. The 
( li’iieh ot X«*lie P.inie, ol the Pith century, had a line jioreh, 

I •! Mjeily aihuin d with ru*li .s( ulptiires, W’hicli have mostly dis- 
.'jen ir* '1. 'I’he gi.ieelul lower l.s aboUt 180 leet liigh. 

LILLV, MTlli.vm (1602-1G81), an astrologer somewhat 
l.anoii.s in his day, was bt>rn in 1(>02, at Dist'worlh in 
Leiee."t» rshirc, hi.s family liaving been settled as yeomen in 
the jduc lor “many ages.” ife received a tolerably good 
i*l.i""ic.d ediieation at the school of A.shby^de-la-Zouche, but 
lie naively tells u.s what may [lerhaps have some sigiiificanco 
in iifu'cnce to hi.*" after career, that his ma.ster “never 
tmiglit li*gie.” In his eightee^jth year, in cnnseijueiice of 
In': t.ithf*r li.iving fallen into great ^lOVerly, he went to 
l.omioii, and was employeii in a sort of menial situation 
ill .iiteiid.’iiK I* on* an old citizen and his wife, with whom 
lit* .so managed to ingratiatev<> himself that his master, at 
hi." diMth in 1G27, left him an annuity of .1*20 ; and, Lilly 
li.iviJig ."ooii alterw'ards married the w'itJow, she, dying in 
Jell him pHiperty to the value of about ,L1000. 
Ihiviiij i.ow a good deal of leisure on his hands, be began 
to dabble in afttroloey, reading all the books on tlie subject 
he could fall ill with, iiiid occasionally trying his hand^at 
imi.ivillmg mysteries by means of his art. The years 
i«il2 .iial DM,*) were devoted to a candul revi.sion of all 
hi- ]ut. vioii." reading, and in particular liaving lighted on 
A all. mine Naiboil’s i.^nmutniUiry on Alchahitim^ he 
“-eiioiidy .-tudied him and found him to be the pro- 
foiin«le"t author he ever mot with.** Him he “traversed 
over day and night,” and so “advanced his judgment 
anil knowledge ” to the utm^jit height he ever arrived at. 
He characterizes him Sis “a most rational author and tho 
hliarpe.*3l expositor of Ttulomy that hath yet appeared.** 
About the. same time he tells us that he “did carefully' 
Like notice of every grand action betwixt king and parlia- 
- iiient, and did first then incline to believe that as all sub- 
lunary affairs depend on superior causes, so there was a 
' po.s8ibility of discovering them by the configurations of the 
j superior bodies.** And, having thereupon “made some 
I essays,” he “ found encouragement to proceed further, and 
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ultimately framed to himself that method which he ever l.iliun*, 1877~7H), wlm lir&t tested 

afterwards followed.*' lie then began to issue his pro- all the .sjMjcies under nilLivation, and bus published ev« ry 
phetical almanacs and other works, and it is a curious one beautifully figured by \V". 11. Fitcli, and Mune hy buds, 
illustration of the state of intelligence even among educated With re.s[»ect to the [uoductiiui of these latter, the gums 
people at the time that trash of this kind really seems to is reinarkuble fur its |M>vvcr of resisting the inlhn'ia f, of 
have met with serious attention from some of the mu5it j foieigii poll(.*n, for the st (.'d lint's of any spt cios, whtn 

prominent members of til 0 Long IW.ittiiuait. If we may | ero.-.s“d, lii-ni i.illy n-M mblu llmt wliidi bears theiu. For 

believe himself, Ijilly lived on friemllyiMid alm(»st intimate i the liaidii r kiinls in ciilliviti mi, ulVivnee may be had to 
terms witli Ihilstrode Whitlock, Lentliall the speaker. Sir Ib rn^lt s^ II<iinlliuni •>/ iVe., p. oOl. Thu 

Philip Sta[deton, Elias Ashiiiole, and others. Even Seldeji stiin iuiij: nf a lily of Minple t}p'', i oii>istin;.r of two 
seems to have given him some coimtenaiu-e, and probaldy . whoil-,, oi tlihefree pail^ e.n h, six liei* slameii^, and a 
the chief diftbrenee between him arid the muss of the com- coii-nlid.ii d pi-til (»t tlnoo f.irp*-!., liprnino into ii tliree 
munity at the time was that, while otluus bcdievcd in tlie valvcd r.»p nli* tMMiJ.iiniirj. ni.iny wiii'a d m eds. In b»rni,, 
general truth of astrology, ho ventured to hjueify the future : the Ilou* r a- mm. a > tin* i- titiiiip<t li.iped, with a 

events to whicli its calculations pointed, i^veii froiii his | mou* ui- lu . 1 1- .n-.ii . d tube, /. mn and />. 

own account of himself, however, it is eviileiit that he di<l ; oi>nh.Liin ; .m i.p. n tonii wiili [leiiaiilh leaves, 

not trust implicitly to the indicatiuir-, veil by the r.speets | /.v., /.. /p// / '///// . <m- a.-^imiin : :i [m ndiilt.us habit, with 

of the heavens, but like more viil:*ir foiuiui t Ivi-pt * tla^ h[(, -ti.Muly udi vtil, - /, tl-i- iu.m t.ijnn ty(n*. All 

his eyes and ears open for any iiil'orinutioH whit I. might i ha\e bn!!.-, \vhi"li in tlin.i* An.eiie.Mi ies, as 
inak(i his predictions .safe. It a|>[)e:ir.-; tli.it he had corre- ! A. H aie ivininkabli- i. i- l.'-ii.y liat iiiti iiiie- 

spondents both at home and in foreign parts to kee[> him • »liiite in r\\< en a iailb and a uo. pi/u il.M^i.nj..*, t atn 

conversant with tlie [»robabIe cunent of allaiis. lie was | and i1-> alii'-, pn-ilui'- a«‘ii;il ie[.i i ..1 in I i\ bulbil-, in the 
evidently a proficient in all the uii.- ■ rupul.-nM (Winning, ; axil-, of ilj.: h a\rs. 'riie Imlb-. ot -.-Mid -ik <i'.- areLaleii, 
adroitness, and plausibility which go to make up the j such as td L. iin irtr. uni in K.iiii' li.dk i. of L Miii'Hf-ni 
successful (|Uack and impostor, and not a fc'*' of his exi»hMt:» I bv the (.'o,'.. irk-, and i>f A. //';///;// ;//, iki. ‘ii_ i lil\," in 
indicate rather the quahty of a ek-ver police detertivo | (1iina and d.ipan. Modieuial n-i- w i' a-'iloid h» the 


than of a profound astrologer. After the Ue.sloration lu* \ specirs, but luui'* ap[.L.ir to .im\ iii.nl 

very ([uiekly fell into disrepute, lli- sNsnpalliy ith the | Ihi-. ir-jifi*t. Sir IIoimh i i ii i;i, \ol. mi. 


parliament, which his jirodietions had geiicially'’ sliown, | 'I’li** v.lmr lil\ , A t’,,, 

was not oahailatud to bi'i.." liii.i into ru>,il l-uoivi', yi.-l fho I "'''i' ;'••• I 

frivolous and sceptical character ol the age could scarcely . -.M-iiMg ll.-l.n. t. -. - n.-l 'oi- - ■ m; i <.i. 
be expected to fall in with traii'-c(‘ndeiitali.>iii either in tlie • w iv ..f lM.i\;^n/rii!.i. .• /.ui M . .i-.m . . A . '/- 
shape of sense (»r lioiisemic. II** camn under tin* j,i>h of i f'- ■/ '. 'd*'!., p 'Jli . Ik * '’.--l!. i 

Butler, wdm, making allowance for some .satiric exaggiM at ion, ''kiiv.*! r-.iii.!. iiipu n-.’. . ii' 


I'llMg !•» 1 I'-I.li, I"-' - 
"f IM.i \ '!;i 1, 'rhi.i. •' .ii 
M ..k, p 'i\: . Ik. 

• •! r-^llii!’. It l-p|i -•! 
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has given in thj character of Sidroplul a [Mobably not 


very incorrect picture of the man; and, having by this time 
amassed a tolerable fortune, he bon-djt a small estate at 
Iler.sliuui in Surrey', to whirh hr I'rtired, tUid where he 
diverted the exercise of hi.s peculiar t deiii.^ to ihe [»i,icti' c 
of medicine. He died in 1()."<1, in the ciglitielli year .*f 
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ll is age. 

Jally’s life of hiiiisrlf, pulilidinl .niii lu- * .illi, siill wuih 
looking into lus a iciiiMik'nl^* rni.ol rf ..i.'ulity .lu.l 

ijiipostlin*. Siiprrstitioii ilic.. Iiiud ; :md ii 1^:1 « in iru^ » \ id. I 

IhiMiiVflrrary oi prpuliir ilrlii-iMii.-, tli it kUi \\ -r. pii.iiim'’"l 

liOfidfiii plllilislnT put f<»rtll :L n*’V\' rdillrll «M 1.1 1 1 V *» /.» 

tls! “with inniuji’oLis eiiifudatiun-. aliplrd to l lu* iiiipi.iv . d 

stjito of tin* si iciirc,” • 
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LILY, LUliuUy the typical gemi.-i of A/Z/acr.i, rinbr.icis 
nearly fifty species, all conliiivul the imiilirrn lirini-q»!ir: r, 
about fifteen being natives, of dap.in and ('liina, si.v of the 
mountains of India, eight of south Europe, five of iko 
east and nine of the west coasts of North Ameriea. 'Fjir 
earliest in cultivation were described in I m’.)? by (b-iaid 
(//cr/vn//, p. 140), who figures eight kinds of lairnpcaii 
(true) lilies, viz., A. album (L. raiuliilum, L.), and a x.inri v, 
A. blzantiunm^ two umbellate foims of the typo A. 
hiilbiftram., Turk., named A. attnum and A. crnt.fi mu 
ixwii three with pemlulous flowers, appanntly 
forms of the martagon lily. Parkinson, in lii.s Par.f.H.snu 
(1029), described five varieties of martagon, six of umbellate 
kinds — two white ones, a#fl X. pc^pHitium, A. r/ialrtifum'- 
eum^ X. caniiolir.um, and X. ptpruaicum - together with 
one American, L canadmse^ which liad been intrtaliictHl 
in 1629, For tliu ancient and inediaival history of the 
lily, BOO M. de Caunart d’l Famale’s Mtuatf/ntpltic histnrii/ut: 
it liUeraire des Lis (Malinc's, ltS70). Since that period 
many now species have been added. The latest authorities 
for description and classiticatiua of the genus are .1. G. 
Baker (“llevision of the Genera and Species of Tulipeie,’* 
.Juunu, of Linn, #SW., adv. p. 211, 1874) and J. H. Elwes 
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V... \. I till ^ 111 i'c'i I' v\ .- II-. -1 'll III. Cl' ul- Mild 

,.., 1 '. I i!,. i.'i.'- 111 ',.-. I'l d.. M’-l'k. ■ A'.'' - ill' ll'.vvrr 

..,., 1 '..!. ..I I- 'i,.! . I I'r. '1 -\ .if 1.1 M\ • Illy 

pui :\ i! -i ■.•Mill i.iii ^ "I I'l.':..' II'' U’l 1" k.iM l»"’ii 
iM ; . .l!v * I '■ Ii ' ill I'l - 

Ll I \Vi I I I V M ( ' . 1 1 'b*» I o ou" »*f t he iiiiroiluccrs 

of a kiK.vd'lgi «•!’ the (link l.iiigu.i :•* iiit'» England, was 
Immu ai ()dili,uu, ill oi ...bout lli'' ncmI' 1 Hdu IK* ciitcn-tl 
til.* i'.iu\ii-ifv ol ()\lMrd in 1 I'^l, bci'ainc a demy' of 
M.iu'i-«hn ill 1 and atli r 1. iking his lii^t degn-e in arts 
\M 111 oil a julgi iiu.iL'i* to .In u-'.di. 111 . On his retimi ho juir 

ill ai Kli<*'.K'-, which w i.s .-till ocnipifil by the, Knight^, 

under wim-' ju'otcction many (Jrecks had taken lefugeaftcr 
the takin*.: of bkMi''taiitinoj>ic by the Turks. Here he kiul 
the fomakiliou of a knowledge of the (fri v*k language. We 
next hear of him in Italy, following the lectin of John 
Sulpiliu.N aiitl I’oiujuuiiu.-'. Ka*lu-. at Koine. Eio'-i ihis he 
pa.N.-i*d “11 to Wnii’e, Iroin whieh place la* wit- - to Idh 
friend .md p.ilr«Mi Thomas Starkey, that “ lu- i ..s-ida“U>ly 
attending the lci*lurt*s of Egi. alias in l.atin, btit th.it ho 
limls no one in Venice who can assist liim in tin* study of 
Greek. He reads, however, Greek by lumsell, ami has 
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road seven plays of Sophocles, five of Euripides, three of 
Aristophiinos, besides extracts from Xt'iioplioii and Plutarch, 
by himself witliout a teacher.” After his return he setthni 
in Loudon, as a private, teacher of grammar, and is believed 
to liave been the first who taught Greek in that city. In 
1510 Colet, dean of St Paul’s, who was then founding the 
school whiidi afterwards became fanmus, appointed Lilyo 
the first highmaster. lie held thi.s tdlice only twelve years, 
dying of the plague in February 15211. 

Lilye’s name d'^'^ervos cuinnu'inoration, not only as one 
of the piimecrs (»f (Ireek learning, but as one of tlic 
joint authors of a book, familiar to many generations of 
.students, down to the pri'sont century, the old Eton Latin 
grammar. The fin ri>si7f?>( A/.s/// ////.>, a sketch by Colet, 
corrected by Kra'^mus, and worlo'd upon by Lilyo, coni ains 
two pi»rtions, the authorship of which is iudis[*utai>ly 
Lilye's. These an* the lines on the genders of noun.--, 
beginning “ Propria qme maribus,” and those on the con 
jugation of verbN beginning “As in prasenti." 'Hu* 
“Cirmeii de moribus ” bears Lilye’s name bi the caily 
editions ; but llearm* a^^erts that it was written by Leland, 
who was one of his scholars, and that Lilye cmly adopt* •! 
it. Besides the /hv nssiDnt I^ilye w nUe a x.iiitty 

of Latin pieces both in proso and V(‘rse. Sonui (»f the latter 
a^e printed along with the Latin verses of t^ir Thomas 
More in Thomu' Mtn'i it (inlhhni 

Basel, Another vidiime of Latin vc].m‘ 

directed against a rival srluml master and granii iriaii, 
Whittington, whose grammar that of Lilye superscdcil, i.s 
entitled Au(tf>ns,\{, if)( t/i/ (J uTh'I unmi 1521. 

Tlic only ant]n«iit\ Ibr tin* lew wlii'h ni:i.. np tin j’M)\e 

life (»f Ijily-’ i'>> a "liort slo'tc li iiiini-lieil b\ ’u- .>011 <M«.ge i«» 
PaillU' .Imvius, will) w its cull, etiiig |nr lii, M ^tniy Ihr, n| tin* 

Ic.irnMl nu'ii et UoMt Ibit.nii. \11 tin* elln t imiik-s, sin-h 
Pits, Fnlli r. Woo.i, ligiir** i/i iln* (lietmnancs us aiitlunitn^, 

an* only tralis' lijits o| (Jenige Lil\e To tin >•* .sc.-miy lin inei.iinla 
tin* pu.'^cnt Lirti*.le ad'b .in ‘*\lrn I fioin ilioc of btl\e’- j.n*. 

serveil in tin* l>iili-li Ma>tuni, 10, li. vi. Ibl. in*'' 

priiitc*! lor tlm lir^t titm*. 

LlNfA, capit il of the republic of Pern, as also of the 
department and province of Lima, is .situated on an exten- 
sive phiin, ."/(jO feet above the sea lc\cl, and 7 miles ca'^t 
from its port (\illao on the l*aciJic coast, in 12' 2' 51" 
S. lat, 77’ 7\'br W. long. The general configuration of the 
main portion of tin* city, previous to 1^70 surroimdiMl by 
walls, is that of an iiT<-ir,i],ir tri.mglc, wiioso base rc.-its on 



the river Uirnac, whicli irat' s t)ji* city from its olfshoot 
or suburb of S.an l.a/aro. Shflfr-rod on the north and cast 
ky the spurs of th»* And*:', tlie city i.s e.xposed to the winds 
prevailing from the -outh-ca.s1, as also to tho.Hc from the 
fcoiith an^i w'e.st. Altlnmgh the atmo.sf>liere is nioiMt, and 
the transitions of the scason.s are rapid, the climate is not 
unhealthy, the rainfall being alight, and the variations of 


temperature not excessive. The summer commences in 
December, and the winter in Juno, and the mean temper- 
ature for the year is about 73® Faj^r. The city is divided 
into five quarters or parishes, and is well laid out wdth 
broad and regular thoroughfares, the streets intersecting, 
one another alright angles. The bouses are bpacious, but 
generally of only two stories, and are approached by portals 
lending into an open court or yard. In the principal * 
square, whicli covers an area of 9 English acres in the 
centre of the city, stands a fine fountain of bronze. Here 
also are the cathedral, a stone structure with tw^u lofty 
towm-s and a bmad faejade, the archiepiscopal palace, the 
(h)vernment house, and the Portal de los Escribanos, con- 
taining the municii>al offices and archives. Besides the 
catlietlral tluu-c arc five chief parochial and sixty-two other 
clinrches and chapels, and numerous monasteries and con- 
vi*nts. Of the churolics, the largest is that of San Pedro . 
(151>S), which lias sovt^nteen altars; of the religious houses 
that of the Dominicans is the finest, and that of the Fran- 
ciscans the most cxlchsive. The university, built in 1576, 
is the oldest in America; it contains the hall and offices 
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n>ctl by the chamber of deputies. Lima has more than 
.s» vi*Tity .scliools, ri public library containing upwards of 
folly tlionsand volumes, and many charitable institutions, 
.sf.Neral of them connected with the religious orders. The 
principal place of amusement is the amphitheatre for bull- 
fights in the Plaza (h*l A cho, accommodating nine thousand 
s{ x ctati a r n t he Plaza de la Exposicion is a marble statue 
of Cohiiiibu.s unveiling a figure of America. Of the many ', 
other niunnments in Lima the most famous is the bronze ^ 
crpic.striati statue of Simon Bolivar in the Plaza de la 
In(lc[>L*mlcncia (or de Bolivar), 11 tons in weight, com- 
riif rnorating the battle of Ayacucho, which secured the', 
independence of Penp Amdt'g -the public promenades : 
are rec koned the cemetery outside the Maravillas gat^ ^ 
and the Paseo de la Alameda de los Descalzos, in* 
centre of which is a gorgeous gardehii As the capital of . 
l^Tu, Lima is one of the most important trading centres’^ 
in South America. It has, however, but few home ‘ 
industries, its manufactured goods being chiefly imported ^ 
from Europe vta Callao, the ^medium, of nearly all its 
foreign commerce. Several attempts have firpm 
to time been made to establish factori^V .bttt 
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price of labour has hithert*) prevented any cirorte on 
a largo scale being periiiatujitly Huceessful. Thure are, 
however, manufactories for tallow, soap, sperm caudles, 
glue, gold lace, gilt leather, and silver liligree work, and 
the capital supplies the towns of the republic with coarse 
woollen fabrics. The market is attended daily by about 
a thousand dealers. is supplied from Callao, and 

vegetables partly from gaidens in the city and environs, 
and partly from the native villages. • .Since 1857 the 
water for drinking purposes has been obtained filtered friiiu 
the Ilimac, and supplied by pipes to the houses, 'rhe 
imports are various ; the exports include gnano, ciiicliuiui, 
Indian wool, raw cotton, hides, sugar, saltpotiv, gnld, 
silver, and other niiuerals. Under ordiiiaiy cunditioiiH 
the imports and exports together e\c(*t il X5,000,()00 
annually. There are railways from l.ima leading to 
Callao, Chancay, Chorrillos, and Oroya ; tin*, eonstruetuui 
of several other linos has been stopped l»y the war with 
Chili. In 1780 the po|)ulation (d* Vima was 5t>,()00 ; in 
18G0 it had reached 100,341, and in IJ^O^ of 

whom 38,701 were foreigners. A leccnt estimate (IS77) 
gives the number at about iJ00,000, hat. cun.^idering Hie 
vicissitudes the city has since then endnied, these figures 
must 'be considered at the present time (1^581'/ as far too 
high. The Spanish natives have the ivpiitaUon of being 
courteous, affable, and generous, but at the s.iine time fund 
of pleasure, improvident, ahd sup. r.stitiuus. I5y cunfe>.siou 
they are mostly Uoinan Catholics. 

Limawns foumlcd iJStli Jiiiiuiiry l.y I’l.ui' i -ru ri/.irn», wlm 
named it fHudwl d*' los in In i»f' tin- n^M ior (.‘liarl**s V. 
and lUifia Juana his mother, or, nrcordiiig t • Miun* its 

site having hoeii solected on th** Otli .hiiiiiirv, th'* Ki'a^t of tin* 
Kpipluiny. Th« nam« aflurwnrds g.iNt* id tli.it i.t /ww/ 

Spanish eorni]»tion of the Quiehua \NuMi iU iu Ifil.'' hiiu.i 

received il.s first archbi.shop, and in J I In cjulif. t pu»viin i.d 
council for llie sUtr was liold th^'n. h’riu. lining ^n<l••^S|^alll^h luh* 

during the 17lh, J8th, and early pnrt ut ihr luili Mnlmn*.'', lh»‘ lity 
contiuufd to imToase in prosjM*riLy, tin '-n \ i.sitrd by inbh* 

eaidlufimlvt's, of wliich the iiio.st «li.‘ja‘'tioiis hat of tin* l!.'>lh 

October 1740, when .5000 of the inhahil.inls pciishnl and the ju»it 
of rallao was destroyed (.see ('am. am, N'*1 iv. ]». lo7). <>ri tin* 
12th July 1821, after *tt .siege (.f some nnmtn.^, biina w.is enleii j hv 
a Chilian force unth-r General 8an Maitin, wle' mu th** •i''th \n.is 
] iroelaimed protaotur of Peru as a fns* sl.il**. but il> in-h p.’inl* in ** 
wa.s not finally secured until after tlie <'i A\.i. mln» C.ilh 

Deftfinber 1824). In Mnreh 1828 tin* ciIn .snHer<*l li**m .ui 

earthquake, and in 18.''^4-55 llfci yelh.w tV\<i •mii**! oil ;i gi. it 
uumiKT of the inhabitants. On the ntli ol Aiiioi'.t l '*.'*/, .Mi 
Sullivan, British minister to Peru, wa*, nss:issii),.ti il. In Xnv. mbi-r 
1804 ft congress of |deinjioteiiTi.ini-.s fnmi rhih ami oih. r S«.ulli 
Aineriean state.s was held liere locduei rt nn a''nr» sot'nmtn.il *1* fein-e. 
Of the vurioms revolts which hiHe dnriiig the last f**\' y.'.n\s i.ik. n 

? lace at Linni may bo mentioned that ol Nov. inbei whm 

'resident Pezet was disphicAxl for CauM« o ; the rmts.ig.iiiist r.‘h;^inus 
toleration, Ifdli April 1807 ; and the iinlilai v m.onre.-tnm, -^21 .lul\ 
1872, whcuCulierrez.inini.sterof wiir,uibiiijirilyLissumed poweijiad 
President Balta imprisoned and shot, but binisrlf .slum fell a vietim I 
to the popular fury; order being afteivsards wilb ditlieulty re-tuu d ' 
byJl'’'ice-rre8idont ^avallos. In con.sequein e of tliu ill-.sueci NS *>f 
itno war with Chili, IJma towards the ehise of lx7;i w.is again in an 
unsettlvd condition ; President Prado tied, :m<l on tin- 22il l>**ei in- 
bftr, altera sanguinary coupd*6tat, Piorolaw.is pioel.iimed dietalor. 
Itt April 1880 Callao was blockaded by (’hiliau war ships, and 
.Lima had to bi^ jdacod in a state of ilefenee. t hi tlie 20th of Nov- 
ember tbo Chilian army effected a lauding at Pisco, a foi titled pl.uv 
about 100 miles south of Lima, and, having altcrwaids snlvanci*d 
;upoii the capital, forcibly occupied it upon the 17th of January 
*1881. 

See Mariano F. Pa* Soldan, IHetUmq^io geogr^Uco estadL^fico del Peril Lllnl^ 
1877, pn. 518.-97 : Miituo I'u* Seldan affl M. K. I'lA lift#/ del Peru. 

1863, v«l, 1. pp. 2!i0<320 ; M. A. Fueiite.s. Taihh, or Sketches of the (\ifut.il 
^Pitru^JiUtoHeal, Statistici^f Administratice, lainilon, ISfiC ; (\ u. MinK- 
>-:hain^ duco . . . ami /.ima, LutkIah. 18r.r». For Uiriiier lnfc»iinHti..ii ii.s t*. the 
•n^ottly Wrtory of Lima, neo Tiopo* do Odmara, ifist. nen. de fun /ml.: A. *u* 
^llerrero, ///#/. p«i. da /as fwi. Oceid.: W. II. l*n*M*olt. //tst. of the rotniueH 
W ' F. d© Xorei, ronquntn del Peni; A. de /.unite, ///sf. de la Comf. del 

’ /Vfii; and J. de Femroa, Hist d'Enpagm (French tran»luiiori by llei'niiUy). 
^P 4 rii.l 7 M./ (K.I).IJ.) 

)LiIMA, capital of Allen county, Ohio, U.S., on the 
Ottawa river, and at the intersection of four railway linrs, 
*,130, miW^ of CLacianati. It is pleasantly situated 
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in a fine farming country, and has two large railway repairs 
shops, oxttiiisivo car-w'orks, and other smaller manufactorioK. 
The population in 1850 w^as 757; in i860, 1989; in 1870, 
4464; amt in 1880, 7567. 

LlMPOUCfl, Philip v.vn (1633-1712), a prominent 
llernunstrant theologian, was burn Juno 19» 1633, at 
Aiii.sterdani, whero his lather held a good position in the 
legal prufc.s'.inii. IU; received his eduealiun at Utrecht, 
at Lc>deii, ill hi.s nati\e city, and finally at Utrecht 
university, which he cnt« n il in 16.*)2. In 1657 lie became 
a Uemun.'^lr.iiit j».i.sfui* at Uuiida, and in 1667 ho was 
ti.jii.'.lerred tu Am.^teidaiii, where, in the following >’ear, 
the ollice of jirole.v.Mii* nf thc‘(*h)gy in the Jiemoiistrant 
seminniy was ndded tu his iiastmal cli.iig<\ Pie died there 
on April 30, 1712. 

His iii'iNt iiujHii t;i5it wtiik, Jii^' it nf ini'> ^ f/it tlin\(nnia\ ad 

ju'tij’ni jn jiiin . I h I } J ti> n ,t' tin, dif'rrlHi 

(.\ I 1, , ,] 1 ■, ii iii.iiii - i)itn\ il 1* *1 is :i liil 1 .oul rb.'iir 

»-\p*»-.iti*»ii *»l 111-’ i.t Lpi-i i.jinis ,iiiil 1 no . T1 m‘ foiirtli 

C'hli.in ( I71.j; m- In I* *1 .i |m»‘ i limiKui'. “ lii l-ili.) i Ji* oiigiiie 

ct ].iogU‘-^ii <*<'jii i.i\ . 1 .i iiimi in t*Ml. j’n b-iu *ic ))i,*'tli-.stiTia- 
li'‘n*'.” I .iiubiii . Ii .(’..•I wi'Dtf J h- r'lt'fiiiiHs t 'ht'isfnmtp. 

t! unen ( tdhil ,t I H > i i -i i In ,f I'll.i tridnl.i. 1**''7 ; Ih'^torid I'l'ftnsi- 

Z/ii/z/v ! b’)'.‘2 , ni I'dii iiDdk'. hi tlif l.ibii* Si iili nt i tniin 

ln«llllNUl*.nl'> 'l'd!«»" ” il ‘."7 l‘» 2 .'>), H!i»i l mr n > !-l., , I n-, / ,/ Jrfa 

^liio.\lo/iti t in #/ m /„yi. ,/(/,'(/ , ml fliiitin iiii'i i / tiJ Ilihi / u ll.itti lil.tlil, 

1711. Ill'* '••iit'iiiil l.il.'Hii', tlii j.iiMn (ii.ni nf v.iri- 

nll> Willks I‘l hi'* [il'i ilrt • lilltl Ilf HI if 'aid'll/ Jt/ii'- 

sltiiifiUni Iff’ f t tid iliii n m iini.nin (Aliisli'i'd nii, li>’'t . i-liiftiV by 
AiiiiiniU'^, r\ 1* nb*>Li,iitliis, X’di-iiu', iiidi.n-', "pm-* 

(bi. g! .iii'l nn.'l** .ii.'l r* ii l.i'i. ; tins .n* of ;.e'.it. v.lIui f.n tb«* 
hi*'{<»i\ «*f Ai iiiini 1 Am 1‘iil':1i-1i ti *11 ‘.I 'Jin '‘hfun , 

“w ith iiJijirov. iiK, Ijdiii Wilki I, 'rilit.t-dii, S. -ill. .111(1 ..till fs,” 
w.i>. pubbsli.il in ill'- l.i ifiieini:; nf list .luluiv by \\ . .Inin-s (.1 
III I./' Jluin nf Jfii utfii. Illicit ShH'i '’nfiC' ft >'! J'/'tt 

lii-ffl, Jo,. 'mill ii't Siriji'--. 111,1 1: I 'I, Ldii'lnn, 17<»2 . .tnd 

Ir.iiisl.ilinii of Jlfsh ! tf f>! till' 1,11 l.\ ( lMnii!'*f. W]!h 

“.1 l.iri;*- intimlin li'.ii ("i. nmi.; in*- ii-.- pi":;i('-' <'t j.-i- 

niti'iii .uid tin* n*ai and pi' 1 ml. .1 nt ii " po iixi-d, ;ip|'i.,ni‘d 

111 ]/dl. 

LIMIUHUJ, orLnntui ib#, one nf the nitm |ini\incns uf 
Ih'lginm, i.s bnumlfd on the N. :iiid I*], by llolhnid, on the 
S. by the province, »d’ Liigo, and on the \V. b\ tlm.-c of 
Ihiibant ;ind .Antwerp, tlie art .1 i.s p32 Mpmre inile<, with 
:i pojinl.it mn. in 21 IpiPl. 'rhe surfae..- is for the 

ino.'Nt p.iit ll.il, bill l•i^ing .-oin* wh il IowmoI.-^ ibe .'■onth ea.st. 
Mo-t of tin* province is ineliiiled in tin* biniLii nnri nmrJiy 
«]i.stn**t id .s.mdy' lic.illi known .i< /.</ f './/#// //ff (Klein., 
Kfinfun). I'lie Ml ii.-e, with atidi.tabl} feitilc V.dhw, i.s it.*, 
ihicf liver. The .''Oil i.s im i.illib.ious ; the diief \ Liiltiblo 
ju'oilucts tire eci’e.d.s le^imuiM.us [daiii*', il.i\, hi inp, and 
bcitroot; ;ind stock breedin-j Inrm ly c.irii**! “ii. In- 
dustries me I 1 .SS dc\L‘lope*l in Limburg thnn in the rc.st i.»f 
iM-b^inm ; but tin* distilleries ot tin* [-loviiuc .ne \iry con- 
sideiable and noted. Limburg isdiviilcd foi admini.stra- 
live piirjio.scs into three m•I■l>ndi^s^^■mellt^, (»f wliich tlio 
capitals are llus.srlt ( poj'nl.itioii iL*>Hii), JVaigies (ithKl), 
and MacMi Vi’k (ILdl). 'Ilie In.-t nmin-d is the birthplace 
of Hubert and rb'lin van Lyck, the Mnini.-h pninter^. One 
of the mo>t inlcic-ting town^ of tin- [n.ivince is S’l 'riJoND 
(y.r,), thought to be the .iiieient .ll t'ftf d'fnii Opfdiltnd, the 
oldest town in i>elgiiim. Near Tongri.s is a ininend well, 
descriln d bv ITiny. 

'Hn* Itiiilinv *'f Idinbiug VN.is lli.it *»f the rinii-.s, whniii tbi» 
llniu.ni-^ '-xl' I min it* d, and w.is .iltt‘i\\..o)s inh.ibili'd by tb*- J'in"!r, 
and rntfi iil . ll w:is nm* of tin* liisi .'i.n.nii-sts uf tb«- involinv' 
Vninks, wlui * -i.ibli-^li* ll ilu-nisfK* s .oid piockunic*! tbrii lirst kinp^s 
then* In tin- Mnl.llc Au.'s il .on>litutfd tin- cinity <‘f L.i-.h 
hiibbu;' of til.- I'l- Imp Ilf l.l' m* .'itli iWMnls it bi-i-.UiU' tin* da* bv of 
Linibmg. whi'b w.is l.dvi-n i>.*Nsc--i.*n tif in tin* 1 .‘lib r.-nini \ oy iln- 
duki* of Ib.d'.inl. I'onn tin- to ibc end. of tlw l.sth < ' ninry llic 
du«*hv iinlnd. .1 . nlv :i sm.dl poitmn of tin* ]n<'s. nl ].i..\d..-; it 
e\ti'iiil«‘d *-.e-l\\ lid tioni iln- \b iisc :is fir ns tn Ai\-l.‘i-('li.i|'« lie, .iinl 
soulliwnoi to till- Vesdn-. In the Idtb centurN Linibni;' ji in.iined 
in lh«* posM“*-!on of Sp.iin, ;iinl it pa.s.seil lo Austri.i in 1T1.>. Alter 
the tre.-il v of Cainpo Koniuo (17*.‘7^ it bei'nme :t Fn in h d*-p‘iitinent, 
MfUM-liifcneiio*, with Ahiebtriehl as capiial. liv tie* treaty of 
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Vii'nna (181 TO it fonnod one* of tli(' ninotoon ])rnvin(vs of tliolviii|4- 
ilom of tho Ni tln ? iMiitis ami by that (»f homlon (Isiil) tho rastnii 
portion was <1 t<» llnlhnith iMTomiiisj: a Dutch provimv, tin* 
rciiuiindcr iniisi.iuuii^ tin* iin‘scnt. j»ii»viii'*c ot Ihlgiiiiii. 

LTMP>l'IUh t)r LiMnoriu;, one of the eleven provinces 
of Holl nul, is boiinilcd on tlie W. by Helgiiim (Limbnrir) 
nnrl Noiih Drabant, on llio. N. by North l^rabant aiul 
( Jiu'Morlainb on the fi. by Dhoni'^h Prussia, and on the S. 
by llelLriinn (Liege), and has an area of Sol square miles, 
with a population in ISTb of .‘b") [)er cent, lu.ing 

loMiian r.itliolies). The siufiiee, N\hieh is flat, is ]iaitly 
covered with heaths and fens; of tlte latter the most 
co!isi(lerable is tlie “ peel” or inar'ih in the north, liieli 
extends into N'ortli Pral^ant. The province is tra\eiM'd 
by the .Maas, o\' whieli (he chief alllneiits licro an' the 
Geule, the (icleeii, and the Doer, all on the right ; intaiis 
of water eomnnmication are also Mipjdi'M.l by tin* /nitl 
\Vill<Mn's canal and its bianclic^. 'I’be agricultural j'n»ili:ets 
are similar to tIn»M* of Jb‘l'.ri'in l/nnbnrg ; bee-keeping is 
also eng.igeil in. Coal oeeurs wilbin the j)rovinc(‘, and 
tliere is a mine at Kerknnh*. 'File ;ii rondissements .-m' tu(» 
in luiniber, — Macstrielit and Doennomh', — Mae-^tric hi 
being tbe caj.itd. For the liistnrv of the provinee see tie* 
precdling ai tirle. 

LIMP.rpC, a biwn in the circle of T^ntcrlahn and 
(listriet (d* Wiesbaden. Prus-ia, is situated obO feet above 
tbe sea le\t'l, on tlie L.dm, line cins^rtl l>y a briilgt' <hiting 
from L*llo, ;ind on the Nassau Pail way midway betw ecu 
CobliMitz and Wtl/lar. A hical biaiicli line connect.' it wjtli 
Ifadam.'ir ft is the iseal of a Catholic bi.slioji, and lias 
one I'vangelical and four Catholic clmrcbes. Tie* oidy 
prominent virehiteetural featnri' is the small .’evon-t'ovi'n d 
sorni -Piy/aiitine cathedral, }»icturf'sf|U( ly situated on a leckv 
site nM-rhinjing the ri\ei ; it was foundtMl by (.^•nrad 
Kui/bold, eeiint t»f Xiedi ilabngaii. in Otio, and Jlnaily 
consecrated in 1 2. ‘>o (restored 1>72-7N). Limburg h.as a 
seminary for tbe cluciti^m of j»rie.sts, mid a variety of 
sclioids ; tile im lu-ti je^, wlih h m'«* iiidmpnrtant, include 
niannf.ictm <‘S of tobacco, mnehinery, lH>ttery, and 

leatlur. 'I’hi' populati(<n in li^7o was oDil. 

latal'in g. '\hi'h wi-.i I'liing tnw a <l'ii ing lie* ^li»hllc Xc 

p.l - >1 i I 1 4 ' ' 1 J r,} ,, t )j. |U 1 - - I ^ - ,fl I ,r t fji‘ K s • )| 1 'is}jn[»s I »t I J « VrS .'jlf • I 

till- '“xMa 1 e 'll ' l it ."'All 1 Mil <•! • "Hill joel in 1 so:', irl] i<> t In* tin!..- 
•tf Ir" -.ill -I < *!•■ "f ,i \ jt le?y of I !tc ar«-h<lljk** < 'h.o 1' 

Ilf A'l't I : I ■ \ » t'',. ro*e* ii i .b.iiol uii on Si-jilmiiiH.?* 1 •>, 

It j.'.'S. , .,11 ii 1. r* '''I^ li I'jM!' lit .if It-. • hrone h--., fh*'/-' // 

Li -/ li "I ".'i.ii Hie, I I, -.e,|»j.it-ril to haV** hciMi 

rr. e.ol,-r !,ii I l"'i , (.Jiliti 'ij". !i*-iiig ni.i'le hy .sul»''t''jii' ni 

i'op\ I'l - ; 1 nil;, '.e , u !ie li li.i - 1..-I ri hikii* 1 !i;m oie’c ]»i intc'l, ei 

v.ihi.ii'li l"j th'- .' 111 ' I- ijt iliWii'sO I iuImmUi-s, ami I’oj it-> 

liotii . ■ i.f "i-l < It I 'll .11 |M,. ; 

LFM PUS. The Lnnhn^ Inf'itifiim nr Purmruiit in 
inedia val tiieojo'gy is tlie “'margin” nr “border ”(bnibn-) 
of bell to wbicli liiimaii beings dying willmut actual sin, 
but with tlicir orijinal -in uiiwa-lied away ]jy liaplisin, 
were Iielil to lx* con-ignoil ; the catogc^ry inclmled, not 
iiiibfipt I/O'I infants na-rely. but also idiot', cretins, .and tie* 
like*, 'rii! Word “ limbus,” in the tlnologiial a[»]dica1 ion, 
occur' lii't in the S/n/u/ff. (if Thomas A«piinas ; for 

curren' V it m jieihaps mo't indebted to the 
(*i)iiiini li‘i ot n.irite (fit/., c. tg Tim (piestioii as to the 
ilc'tiriy of infants dying unbapti/»(l |)re'ente*d itself to 
theoIogiijU' at a eomjMiativi-lv eafly period, and reci-ived 
Very var'ou^ answers. Cenei-jlly .'peaking it may be said 
tliat the fbi'. k lathers im lined to a cheerful and tim Latin 
to a gh'oiiir va w. Thus CjvLUiiy df Xa/ianzus (Or^tt, 40) 
says “ that 'lu h iljjldi‘*nas die unViaptized wifliout their 
own Lnilt ''hdi m ther be glonlied nor [finished by tbe 
iiiiljt‘*ous Judg»*. !'• Iia\i;i'g done no wickedness, llumgli 
they ilietUTibapti/ d. .ire] a-* i jt}jer 'iiffering loss than being 
the authors of it.’' ^.uudar opinion'- luive }>e(*n rr.xpres.sefl 
by Gregory of Xy'- a .Seviuus of Antioch, and otliens,-- 


opinions which it is almost in^possible to distinguish from 
the Pelagian view tliat children dying nubaptized might 
be admitted to eternal life, though not to tbe kingdom of 
God. In his recoil from Pelagian heresy, Augustine waa 
compelled to sharpen tho antithesis between tbe state of 
the saved and that of the lost, and taught that there are. 
only two alternatives, — to be with Christ or with tho devil, 
to be with Him or against Hfb). ‘ Following up, as he 
thought, his master^s teaching, Fulgentius declared that it 
is to be beliijved as an indubitable truth that, “ not only 
men who have come to tho use of reason, but infants dying, 
whether in their mother’s womb or after birth, without 
biiptl.^m in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
are punislicd wdth everlasting punishment in eternal fire.’* 
l..ater theologians ami schoolmen follow*ed Augustine in 
rejecting tho notion of any final position intermediate 
bi'twoen heaven and hell, but otherwise inclined with 
practical unanimity to lake the mildest possible view of 
the de-Miny (d llii* inwponsible and unbaptized. Thus the 
]*ropnsition off Innocent 111. that “the punishment of 
original sin is deprivation of the vision of God” is 
1‘ractically Immologated by Thomas, 8cotus, and all the 
other great theologians of the scholastic pcriofl, the only 
oiitstaiiding L*.vco])tion being that of Gregory of Kimini, 
who on tlii.s account was aftcrw’ards called “tortor in- 
fantum.” ’fbe first authontativc declaration of tho Latin 
('hiircli up«*n this subject wasrthat made by tho second 
council of Lyons (1274), and confirmed by the council of 
Kl.ircme (IPlti), w itli the concurrence of the representa- 
tivi's of the (beck ('liiirch, to the efi'ect that “the souls of 
lliose who die in nnudal sin or in original only forthwith 
dt-cciid into Ill'll, but to be punished with unequal punish- 
im iit.'i.” I'crn>ne remarks (/V.r/. Thfot., pt. iii. chap, fi, 
art. t)tliat tbe damnation of infants and alsf> the compara- 
1i\e li'jlitucsK of tlie ])iinishment involved in this aro thus 
Jr /hfr\ but notliing is determined as to the place which 
ilicy oct ups in liell, as to what constitutes the disparity of 
llu.‘ir ]uini>hm'*nt, or as to their condition after the day of 
jmlgmmit. fii the council of Trent there was considerable 
dllb'irm e of o[»iiii>*n as t(» what W'as implied in deprivation 
of tbe ^i''iorl of ( Jod, and no definition was attempted, tbe 
Dominicans maintaining the severer view that tho “limbus 
infantum ” was a dark subterranean lireless chamber, while, 
the Franci.scans jilaced it in ^ lightsome locality above 
lln‘ earth. 8ome theologians continue to maintain with 
Ihllarmint' that 4ln' infants “in limbo” are aflccted with 
'oim* de gree of .sadnes-s on account of a felt privation ; 
others billowing Sfrondati, htfiM that they enjoy every kind 
I of natural felicity, as regards their souls now, and as regards 
i tlicir bodies after the resurrection, just as if Adam luid not 
’ sinned, fn the condemnation (1794) of the synod of 
! I’istoia (ITSfi), tlie twenty-sixth article declares it to be 
j fai.-c, ra li, and injurious to treat as Pelagian the doctrine 
‘ that tho'C dying in original sin are not punished with fft*e, 
n< if tliat meant that there is an intermediate place, free 
from laiilt and jmnishment, between the kingdom of God 
;inJ everlasting damnation. 

Tlie Ltnthn.s Putrum^ Limbus Inferniy or ffiinm Ahralm 
is deiiniMl in Iloinan Catholic theology as the place in the 
■ nntlcrworld where the saints of the Old Testament were 
coidiiiod until liberated by Christ on his “descent into 
hell.” Regarding ih'^. locality, and its pleasantness or 
' painfulncHs, nothing has been taught as de fide, and opinions 
i]a\c been various. It is Ronietimes regarded as having 
I been closed and cm[>ty since Christ’ai descent, but other 
: authors do not think of it as separate ia place from the 
HmhitH ii/antnm. The whole idea, in tho Latin Church, 

; liris been justly described as the mere caput mortuum of tbe 
' old catholic doctrine of hades, which was gradually super- 
, sedod in the West by that of purgatoiy. 



LIME 


LIME is the name of the strongly basic monoxide CaO 
of the metal calcium. base is widely diffused 

throughout the three kingdoms of nature in the form of 
salts, of which the carbonate CaCOj, and the hydrated 
sulphate 0 aS 04 . 2 Hj,() are by far tlie most abundant. Botli 
are found in tlie mineral kingdom in a variety of forms. 
Gf native carbonates of lirne, calr-spar (Iceland spar), 
though comparatively / may be ineiitujmid first as 
representing the purest native form of the compound. It 
gi*nerally presents itself in the form* of well-developed 
transparent colourless rliombohedni, which possess to 
a remarkable degree the property of i>roilucing double 
refraction of light, whereupon is founded its appliea- 
tion in the construction of certain opti'*al instniriieiits. 
Of the varieties of massive or crystalline carlsuiate of 
lime, those which, through the finemss of their grain 
and other qualities, lend themselves for tlie piir[)«)ses of 
the sculptor go by tlio name of marl»lfi, while the rciiiaintU r 
are embraced under the geiKuic L-ryj of linn*st<»ne. This 
name, liowever, is understood to exclude .challs a sott, 
amorphous variety which, according fo l^hrenhcrg, consists 
mainly of Funimlniferd shells. All liiiie.^tunf's contain at 
least tra(;es of magnesia. When Ihi.- fonugn b:i.>.e is 
present in considerable proportion the rtak is termed 
“dolomite” (see MAfiNESiUM). Anion«g the iiati\(* forins 
of (hydrated) sulphate of lime th«^ niincnd “.selenite" 
(glacio.s Marhv) corresporyls to Icelaiul spar nnnnig the 
carbonates. It forms colourlos tr:in«;parent clino-rhombic 
prisms, generally united into “tvNins," and llattein d down 
into plates readily cleavable along [jliiiic [nirailtd to the 
surface. Hardness ranges from 1*5 to '1 \ the s[*ecitic 
gravity is 2*3. Far more- coiniiiori than .selimiti* are 
massive varieties known as AiAi;\'iTi:i; (see ^()I. i. j». CP.)) 
and «)rdinary Gypsum (vol. xi. \k 3:57). 

Both sulphate and carbonat»' of lime, apart from their 
occurrence as independent iiiinoraK are alin(»st uni\ers;dly 
diffused throughout the earths crust, and in the water.s of 
the ocean. Now the sulphate i.s appreciably .soluble in 
even pure water, while the carbonate, though practicallv 
insoluble in purcf is (piite decidedly soluble in carbiuiic 
acid water. As all atrnosplieric water must neccs.sarily 
hold carbonic acid gas in absorption, most n-.it’Tal waters, 
and certainly all deep-well waters, are <’.'nt an limited with 
more or less of bicarbonale#)rsnl[)linte of l.me, or w ith both. 
When such a water is being Imiled, there i.s an escape oi 
the free and the loosely combined carbonie acid, and Hie 
carbonate of lime comes down as a loose precipitate* or as 
a “crust”; and, when the ^•itor is .sutlicienlly concentrated 
by evaporation, the sulphate likewise is partly deposited. 
The decomposition of tho “bicarbonate” in fact takes plac»*, 
though slowly, even at ordinary tenq^eraturos, when tlio 
water in which it is held in solutioji is exjnised to flio 
atmosphere. It is in this manner that st.daginites ami 
stalactites frequently seen within roek caverns are produced, 
and there is no difficulty in accounting for the grotesque 
and fantastic forms which the hitter often e.vhibit. 

QmcMime. — The native carbonate, always .serves as the 
starting-point in the preparation of calcium conq»ounds. 
From it the oxide OaO, known as quicklime or caustic lime, 
is produced industrially by heating limestone or marble, in 
kilns, between layers of fuel, which in the Uiiiteil Kingdom 
is generally coal. The canonic uc^d goes away with the 
gaseous products of combustion, and the oxide remains in 
unfasod lumps of the form of tho original stone.s. Lime, 
when pure, is an aqjorphons white solut, which is absolutely 
infusible and non-volatile ; and on this aeeoiint, when 
raised to high temperatures, it emits a brilliant white light 
(“lime-light”). The commercial article is generally gVey 
or otherwise discolouv'ed by the presence of foreign metallic 
oxides. 


rvU 

Thf* dceompositioTi tluit gops on in a limekiln is not lifm^fiu 
about tho olfoot of IniiL aloTie. (iny-bussjic t<»ninl Ime.: 
tlnit of linir, houtod to iiitoiise lodin m m i I* < 1 % 

covfftMi iTueilile, lo.sr.s it ^ (.iiltonii*, ncid only vt'ry slow 1 \ , v.lnli the 
jiMiI gne^ oti nsidily evrn iit simu wliat lower tempeintiurs wh.-n ji 
ciirii^nt nf i.s jifis-^rd tin* Inateil liuir.stour. 'J’liis mny 

he .'i(*coiu'l*‘<l |nr hy jisv-niiiing lli.it tin* stf.iin, in the lust iii'il.uiM-, 
luiHliires li\<liii 1 (‘ tioin t ill* 1 .11 li'.n-ile of lime, u liieU Int ti-t lliin.'U 
oiiiMj iiji ii)ti) its two i Diuoon'-nK’ .More piol»}il>l\j how* v. r, 

thr si. Mii: ^,),iy ],y jiiiiihii II! .r I ///'//• / v.'n nnni, t li.'ii i-*, i»} rl**.u- 

in^( out till' 1 .11 1 Mini'* .‘ii'iil w lis n it mUdw i il lo st.i'^miti* \ imi :il hl^-d^ 
ti*ni|ii'i tl Wool*! I’l ii‘t nil tin .|uiiklim»' ]-ioilm'«il, llin- pu*" 
vi'iiting Mm* lilt mil pit-iui.n uf .i j .iinon tin- < ulimi:ilr. 

f^luirklitm* acts rcjidily :iml i iiergctic.illy uri wnfir, with 
evululii.ji (.1 nnicii hont (’JbU unit-; per unit wei-Iit <»f lime, 
J 5 ertln'li»t ) and fiiim-it icn ut a bulk v w hitc [»uwdf r of tlir 
hydrate. ( \d)i ) nr CnfOlI),. TIih p.iwd.-r ivmlily mixes 
w illi w .iti r into ;l .siuont li pn^t w li n li in.i y be dibit t‘d t n «) 
milky li<juid miik nt linin. ilii-. x-lieii lilteod tlii'niigh 
pa[»er, ji'lih liuio \\;iti r,'\'i .‘■-1 loij-.I \ :i!k;ilim* bijuitl enii- 
tiiiniug nboiil .. ’^,^tli(a‘ il-, wi iylit i.t Imn* o-;i:.-iii.i(rd as 
(aO). W In II boiliil it depo-it., ..t it df.-nKcd 

lime as sudi, and whou (‘XjuiMil t-i oulnmi v mi it ijuickly 
di aw'.s a .*-'l\ Ml ni iMibon,*!*' (>) linn'. lb mi r ■ .i|'jiln’iiti<5ii 

as a reagent inr cailioiiir ai i,b ;iu«l tli* o .ti m-u , .iM-.-f milk 

of lime (wliilew.i-li; .-n; a * Ihm}' wlnli' ia wall 

painting. Lime pa'-te, as e*viiy om* know-, is mn^t 
exteusively u.-'id a'- a nioitar or cerinnt b i‘ bjiip.- 
stones in luulding. For ild^ pnr[.('v‘it i- -il v\ i\ , i.mmmI 
with a ca‘rt,iin [uopui'i ion of .xnud. Tin- mlniiM'iio in all 
]»n)b.ibilily \v;m oin^ntially Inteinli'd only to iimi* jim] 

]»reveiit .Nliiiiiking. but it m now -r‘i!.j.illy m-utmiI 
luivc a cbemn il fiinetion, ean-im: tin* loi'nitiow i \ j hard 
silicatt; uf linn* jieivadimj and linn .-tivn-Hi* iiin^^ tin 
mortar, b'ome eliemi-t-. di ]i\ (bo [ii.i«t]eal ini|‘e] tinn 
tluuigh nut the Orem reni'd ot tlii^ silieaiion , v. !i it .i.Imits 
uf m> donlit i.s lliat tlie haidtiiiiigof moit.ii Ium.Im , the 
very giadnal cunvejvinu ot the cii^inal I.Mlrite into e.ir 
Imnate ol li?m*. 1 baler the n mie ol plMtei.a t’.f.e'Uioth 
jM.-te ut linn* and .s.ind, with .'■-liuit hair (•. ineii ■ the 
tenacity of the mixture, U a 1110*^1 impun.in! n. lO i ml fur 
coating the intern. d wails and louts o! oidn .,i\ 1 i.ildingK, 

H pilr^mht' ( ()iiliiiai \ iin'rt ir, on ;a*'‘onnt nf 
the .sulnbility of lin,e in wain-, 1- nnlir tor atj'i.-rir n .i-onry ; 
fi*r this piir[»o.'-e li\dr inlie rein, nt-A inn-t b.-n-ivl ( >} tin-si* 
there aie ii grent vaiirty, wlin h. h'iW‘e\i i. no.>,tlv .o-no in 
this tliat lliey eoTisi-t of rah im d mixtiii m *1 ]-i ■ — t, .t.,- and 
rl'iV fprefeiabjy alkalifri ons rla\ ) ata! otlu 1 .'-ili..:!i - ) 5 y 

calriniiig .such mixtures at tenipor.iture'' Hiob 0} that at 
wliirli a gla^s wonhl be prodni’eij. the liiiu' 1 1 l oi* 1 rau'^lir, 
anil p'lrt of the rau^tie lime, l-y nnitini: i'h tin- < l iy (and 
silirate generally), forms a silirate snllieii nt]\ l-a.-ir to bo 
irisinteji-ralde by acids atid cniii bv watir Winn .surh 
cement, as a. powder, is mixed with water, ti'o lime art.** 
U[>oii the silicate of alkali and the grlal inoii.s .Mlira liydiate 
transitorily proilurod, anil willi the .-ilirn and nluiiiina and 
oxiilc 4 »f iron uniti’s imo a liaid, watrrpioof, vi i\ ronijtlex, 
silirati* mixture. 

H. Ste Glaire Hevillo having fouu«l that magne.sia has 
hydraidii* properties, livdraiilir reineuts li‘tv«‘ been ni.ide 
]>y caleiiiiug dnlomile.s of the |irojM r roinposiiion so far as 
to derom|•o'^e only the raiboiule of magne.'-ia ri’^to Nb^O 
and GO,). See (b'Mi \ r, \ol. v. p. .*VJS. 

Lime, lu‘ing tin* rhe:i|iest of powerful bjise*^, i-. laiorly 
used ill rheiuiral laauufai turing. 1 1 .srrvi.> for the I'iiu-tlc- 
izing of soda, for tin* prepiyatioii of ammonia from aiuiiioui.i 
salts, and for the mannfaetnre of bloaebing powder. Tt 
also eiitris into the ciuuposition of rert.iiii kind- of -^lass, 
and is iMed fas lime or us i*ai*boiuite), in tin- m. king of 
.soda ash. 

Lihh' 'riirsi* rail in general he |>rf*^ian'l la’ 1^*^:1(111^11.111 

of the rt'.s|ii-iti\r sirid.s with lime li}iirate. T' t’ r .]«inO - 
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honaie CaOOs nmy be prepared by passing carbonic acid into lime- 
water. Hut SI Tiioi’i* coiiveiiieiit method is to ilocompose a solution 
piiiu chloride i)t‘ eiileiuTu witli exce8.s of carbonate of ammonia, 
preferably at 70- >0" C., when tlio i'arbonsilc assumes the form of a 
crystalline pn ij.iiale whii-h settles r^'sulily and is easily washed 
with hot w.iti 1 . Till* .'iuljihutc (artilicial psiim) ui>pears a.s a volu- 
Uiiimus n liii'* |'iveii»itnte, eoiisisting of minute colourless needles, 
whin Mi!['lun ie arid is added to a not too dilute solution of chloride 
of e.deiuni «)r other lime salt. The piiripilate CiiS0^.211.,t* is 
up{n< l i.iMv soluble in water, 1000 ]virts of which at O'*, and 
1(10 ilis'.olve 2’r*4, and a little over *2 parts respeetively 

nf Tlie hulratetl hul|*li:ite at temperatures cxee»‘ding 

)10 I’. Io-,es its water The .inli\<lroas suljih.ite, if formed below 
almiit 200^ C. . readily recombines with wati'i into eom]uu*t gypsum 
ipla>ler of I’lriN'. IJy exp.isiire ti) high li'Uiperat iiP's (.'jOO' C. and 
\i])waidsi “nlphale ot linii* loses ii-» p<twer ot iveombining with 
Watir; a'. \ciy high leMi[i»‘Mlmes ii l'ns»‘S. .V naturally aiili> ‘lit. us 
sulphnfi'ot lime (aidivdnie i M.-, urs in a-^-Hoeiation with pteksall. ai.d 
Otherwise, as a luu vi rv enmiiion miiieral. 

Tlie well-kii twii I atunabli* a< iioii nt gypsum as a niannie, iimi'i* 
cspeeiall\ tor . !.iv r (^^-e Aiiiiii’i i irK!'\ lias lately lieeii e\[ilaiued 
by Ikdie' n:i on tlie stn ugtb ol :iiial\^e-x jnul vegetati«>n exp<-rim* uts 
of his own, hy a'-siiming ih it it eiMi\<‘its tlie eaiboualt* orpi(t.i''li of 
the soil mro su'nhatt*, whuh. being li*'^s obstinatclv retaimd by 
the soil. ni'Jiv leailily liiid'. it-s wa\ iiilo tin* loots ot the plants. 

('/tinrfi- i>r wi .gaiuinte of lime). (.’aCL., is ]uepaii‘d hy di.' 

soh iiig niaihle or hm'-^toMe m aumoiis mui'Mlie arid. 'I'lie n.m 
and mangane',.* geiieially pieseiit as imiuii ii les can l»e elimiiiat. d. 
utter peio\iditioii hy eliloiine water, by dig«‘'>tion with b\«lrite ol 
lime, whi-'h aKo, it allowe.l sntlii ieni time, iemo\ es tin* magiii‘''ia. 
Tb.e nltlMl*' is .i< idili* d with h\dlot bboie at ul and eotn elillatt d l'\ 
eva['tu’ ilion, so far th it. ti,i t ottlnig. it depos,i'> part of the »li.si»l\i «l 
salt as • i vstals ’I'lie-t‘ h ivt'tln* I't uiip. .>it uui C.d ’1... 011 < f 'I’le y ii<‘ 
very ea'-ilv in wa’or an I alet»hi»l. and liieljly hygr.»-o|i' 

Jleliee the silt IS llsetl «»• i a sioii.ill \ to keep U'.VUle ill'ies nit»l'l,and 
ill a lit si, lie fill* helllg WOM M. 'Idle ety^tals wlu'll kej>t 111 <l 1 fill 
at about-"** life .ihniit two-tliiids of then walei, and h ave th it 
porous kind of * hloj l ie «if . ah ill’ll w hi' h an il\ tn al eh« mi -t pu let 
for the di ving '4 um-'' ' fliis suh'.tam e, w it<*ii luat ! lo ndii*-' - 
whii’h ni'isi he lion* in platiipnii topi'O' nt eioitamuiat n. 'ms 

the re-l «»t lie.- W it. r and (it 7-^ t.'.Mll'll'Si fu-ve-, 11 'l.e 

anhylioiis -..lit whieh on lin ' haoleii-. into a -lik'* 

mass III thi ^ tllial proee-,-H ot .h !i\.ll iti.ei, lloweiu, j'al! "I tl.e 

eliloi .m* eii.*s nil' t> hy'lio' hl'in.' ... i 1, s i ll. it tin* pio.lui t o’e iin d 
is eo.iiaiiiia iT.sl witii s.ini'' "W < tdoi Me. d’his e.an be pn*\iiit>d 
bv Igniting the sjli wiin s il-amneunae oi-m»ue .siirelv hv 
clfeeting the d« hyil 'tioii 111 a Milieiit <if alihydloUs bylo'- 
ehlolle a- i-* _;is \ iJi v <1 ' o.i-. « hh-i |. h ot < ili llllil i- mueh U-» d ill 
li.I.oiat'e I.--, as ,i poW'ifiil *i. hyln! mg agent. It <’'»nibiins with 
.iii.nioiii I 'gis i ii»» a solid eo'ij poiiiM. It dissolv s in m.i'ivl 
al' >!'Oi aii'l inMd\l il. hoi, loii'img < i v-'l d'i/ahh* “ahaihol.io 
(Gl .ihalii ' oiiil'oniM 1 ot i 1 * In with * * '“1 sl.d a leohol. ’ 

g' ..ft'-'- e, y, ( ' I .Vn, „ , I\ -lalii/iiig with 111./), i- a \ ' i V 
ll\ gl O ■> ' M J. - 1 .', .•llll'l* i:i II .ik^olllte al' oil'll. It I Ilielll iolii '1 

lieie , 1 -. M g I 1 1 1 1 !. .1 t h ■ . ■ Ml V ill- III p! . j"i it i>«ri of // . / - li.ii«‘ l-i 

simp.' igMt: -11 "I lie -'!t in a ]'litiiiMni enieitth- le-.aiolm ^ 

hh-h‘in y, -/-/•-/- /, a ilois'-!-' '.dr of livjio- hl'Uite ali'l ehloiide ot 
lalil'nl’l I'l t ’ll » , I i!! "i.I v: , \ol. V. 1*. hi*''. 

uf ■ o/« / /'///, r 1 1-’ .. .,',1 .|j -hie by jireeijiitali'iii "f ebloi i.h* 
of im]' iiim uiTh an .d!..ilm'' jlii'U.-le, o -i hh in nalii/e as Fi.n*i.-r''\ 
{(j.r. I. I'neiM.l. ol • il- .n.ii is wi-l- h 'li-si niinaied thioiiglioni ti -• 
mile 1 d kiiig-lo'ii a- til « 1 'll '• i\ilh othi*r iiiiinial-. \ I 

li itl’.e tonii- "t ol -isplMt-- ot line' I 'iiitai'i it ; soee- in • on-a i. lal 
<pi intit V. d’l 1 -d it ar. f-iUiel in bore s and in tin* aslies ol nn-'-t 
pltii^- 

M-lii'hc C»r<‘'inii I aiiiiot 1" pi- j.ii-* ! by the rediictioti of tlie 
*jj.i le with . li It- '"1. It 1 I IV i"' pio-lie . -1, how'eV'-r, by t In' eh-, t m- 
lv‘' of til-' r lo -1 I h!--i eh' or '■e)i-''oii 'iii'iitly ]iy In .iliirg i!i.' 
ion i- <’al, . 'v- n p i: ts. w ;’li .o-li,iiii on.' )- iit i I'l an non eiU' il-l''. 

Til' n: -t d il - I y !Io A ' -ilo.ii ; it )•- eoi, liaf Ijanl. i fb m h- el, -nel 
\t|\ lilt iM iiii-l dll- 111 - 'la* -lio.lalt, illel .I'diillg d he. -pi line 
gla'.'iiv I- ] o7 llI'Pi II ilid M it I hle-.- iji » It -loi" not T.illil Ilia 

r///aii, '• It :• i iil\ <1 ■ ornp-'-' - w.it' i , w itli i voliil eui of bylio'gi .i 

Uli 1 t'e lit..'! Ii'-l-at. ot line. It is | la-'t j-'aHy rioIl-Volatlh. 
Wh‘ n I - I-' 1 11 nr "I o\’. gen il I'Uin.w’th a nio.-g brilli.iiillight 
ilit » o/ id' < •' ). 

T> '* > > -hr 1 -i: ' ot o; linai V * -.h iutii s,dt s ap* m-t all’ei fet] visibly 

bysulpii:;]- ’ ’ d i'oy n, ^iil jiiii'l'- ol aniinoniiim, or pup' ammonia 
(.'.irbnjM*'* of I -i’'. • • I M I I t ! e j,i 1 -i-ii. e t f .s,il arniuoiii.ae, jne- 

cipirares ih'- -m -.-a.’e. far < ih mm l.» h-ive-, like biiriiim ami 
fitroriMiim, I'lom ’li'- l-.ini' r it is lii simgujslieil by its iii»t being 
jip eir»itut.*'d h , i:'*'! h\ 'liollno-ila 1 . .n id «n' he lironi.ate ol pot.e-h, 

a*i I troiii both h> 1' - !- 1 1 1 iiiii aii'l itie fi laliv- Iv li'iige .solubility ol 

its sulphate in w it i. Tie- latter is oht.iined from any ealeium 
hoiuti'Ui bj* addition of .sulphuiii; a'-iil and aleoliol. The Hulphatn 
i:: waib»'d with rtlefihol im a iilti'i. When then liiuled with W5ita*.r it 
ji' l'U a sulutiou whii.li, il'.lutij Its it i.s, givi.s .i veiy distinct pre- 


cipitate with oxalate of ammonia fbarium and strontium snlpbatea 
in these circumstniiees give negative results). Oxalate of ammonia 
i.s the most delieatu precipitant for calcium; the precipitate is in- 
soluble in water, in ammonia and ammonia salts, and in acetio acid, 
i From solutions (in acids) of phosphate or oxalate of calcium 
; amuiouiii and likewise sulphide of ammonium precipitate the metal 
; a.s phosphate or oxalate. To detect it in such a precipitate, dis- 
solve ill hydrochloric acid and add sulphuric acid and alcohol. 

I The calcium is precipitated os suljihate, which con he identified as 
; ju.st explained. 

I Fur the phuspliate.s p£ lime, see Piios^ilATES. (W. D.) 

! LIME, or Linden. The lime trees, species of Tilia^ are 
; familiar timber trees with mellifluous flowers, rarely if over 
maturing tliuir fruit in England, which are borne on a 
. (‘ommon peduncle proceeding from the middle of a long , 

■ bract. T, (uroj>;v(fy L., is indigenous to Europe, except- 
: ing the extreme north, and extends eastwards across 
, Luhsian Abia to the Altai. The lime is much planted in 
Lritaiii, and is probably wild in south arid west England, 
and perhaps in Ireland. The truly indigenous form in 
north Europe is always a small-leaved one. The largo 
leaved variety {T. if ra ndi folia ^ Khrh.) is of ISouth-European 
origin (Dentlmiii, Jlaialbook of the British Flora^ i. 157) ; 

T. jHirvifolia, L., is jierhaps the English wild form of the 
Ckuitiiumtal T. eurofum, L. ; while T, intermedia^ D. C., 
probably a sub-.species of T, europxOj L., is the so-called 
eoiunion lime (Hooker, Biuclent^s Flora of the British Jslesy 
p. 7b). For a full ilcscription of the European and Ameri- 
can forms, see Jjoudon, Arhoretmit, i. p. 364, and Do Can- 
dolle, Prod.^ i. .M3. The lime Hometimes acquires a great 
si/.c ; one is recorded in Norfolk us being 16 yards in cir- 
cumference, and Kay mentions one of the same girth. The 
' liiinous linden tree which gave the towm of Neustadt in 
! Wiirti’iiiburg tlie name of Neustadt an der grossen 
. .Linden” was 1) loot in diameter. 

I The eeunoniic value of the tree ehiefly lies in the inner 
bark nr liber, Ciilled bast, and the wood, The former was 
iiM'd tor }).i|iiT and mats and for tying garlands by the 
jiiieieiits (Or/., i. 38 ; I'liny, xvi. 14, 25 ; xxiv. 8, 33). 2\ 

Ifntudiftha and T. partufoUa have been found in the 
ilebris of lake dwellings in Switzerland. Bast mats are 
now made cliietly in Russia, the bark being cut in long 
}'tri[»s, when liber is easily separable from the corky 
huperijeiul layer. It is then plaited into mats about 2 
yurds sijnure ; 1 LU()0,p00 come to Britain annually, chiefly 
imm An hungel. 3’lio wood is ftsod by carvers, being soft 
and light, Jiiid by urehitects in framing the models of buiid- 
lii'j-. 'J’urm rs iix*i it ft>r light bowls, ke. The flowers, 
;il.»ne, are u.>etl for an infusion in Au-stria and elsewhere, 
with niueh hlleec^s in vertigo and spasms, producing 
I'crspiratiuii, and alleviating coughs; but the bracts and 
iiuit are u.'-triiigoiit. 

riie f'oimiiMii liiiK* was well kno\vn to the ancients. Theophras- 
tiH s.ix'. Ui«; li-avi's arc swc-ol an*l used for fodder for most kinds ol 
cittlr. i’liiiy allinh n to l.h(’ u.sc of the liber and wood, and describes 
till' In i’ ;is growing in the nnaintain valleys of Italy (xvi. 30). St»H * 
Viig , GV'i., i. &«*. ; Ov., Met., viii. 621, x. 92. The^iXiiipa 
( IMt., k t,7» wjiH tin* liiiu’ of the (ireeks, porha]>s 7*. argentva (see 
I’l' k.'iiiig.- ( hro,f. Jltst. of Piants, pp. 214, 227i 418). Allusion to 
till' light iM'ss ol the wood is made in Aristoph., Birds, 1378. 

For Iht! lime {Citrus LiimtUi) and limo juice, see Lkmon. 

LI. M ERICK, a maritime county of Ireland, in ike: 

; jM'oviiiee of .Munster, is bounded on the N. by the estuary 
I of the Shannon and the counties of Clare and Tipperary, 

; on the E. by Tipperary, on.thdl^. by Cork, and on the W. 
by Kerry. Its greatest lengthi from north to south is ^5 
' miles, and its greatest breadth east^jjl west 54 miles. The 
j total area comprises 662,973 Dr kOSG square miles.- 
! The greater part of the county is comparatively level, and t 
i re.sts on limestone, but'^in the south-east the picturesque^ 
Caltees, which extend into Tipperary, and ar^ composed of 
Kiluriuti strata overlaid by Old Bed Sandstone, attain in 
Galtymore a height of 3016 feet, end on the west stretet^gs 
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into Kerry there is a circular amphitheatre of less elevated 
moiintains composed of volcanic rocks. The Shannon is 
navigable to Limerick, above which are the rapids of Duouas 
and Castleroy. The Maig, which rises in the Galtees, and 
flows into the Shannon, is navigable as far as the town of 
Adare. Limerick includes the greater part of the Golden 
Vale, the most fertile district of Ireland, which stretches 
across the centre of the cjuiity from Cashel in I'ipperary to 
near the town of Limerick. Along the bgiiks of the. Shannon 
there are large tracts of flat meadow land formed of deposits 
of calcareous and peaty matter, and possessing extraordi- 
nary fertility. The soil in the mountainous districts is, for 
the most part, thin and poor, and incapable of improvement. 
In 1880 there were 176,774 acres under tillage, 415,107 
pasture, 8407 plantations, and 62,16.^) waste. 'Fhe total 
number of holdings in 1880 was 10,280, uf which 1907 
were less than one acre, and 11,273 betwetai 15 ami 100 
acres in extent, 1019 between lOtf ami 200 acres, 259 
between 200 and 500 acres, and 29 abnve VHK) acres. 
The large farms occupy the low grounds, and aiv: almost 
wholly devoted to grazing. TJie following table, shows tlie 
area under the principal crops in 1855 and 1881 : 

Othpp loihnl ] 

Wheat. Ojiiti. TotaNx;!.. TnmI|i.H.l Cl. .ijn.j.v' mi.l *1 TutaL 

iiijis.; j t lover J I 

17,149 | 4 .'i, 4 r,.«i I la , 057 aflJii.H I II.OMI |‘J 77 li*Ji;| 7 I/J!»-J I 

1 H 81 7,257 '214401 ;i. 00 a 2 :'., 0;{.5 j iijd !;,•••• I j | J l‘>. .:.s |l 70 ,v; r 

The table shows a remarkable imTcasc in the area under 
meadow, notwithstanding whicli the total area umbr 
tillage has considerably decreased. Tli(». mmiber of horses 
has, since 1855, declined from 17,20(5 !«» 15,380, of wliich 
10,228 were used for agriculLund purpo.srs. (’attic ha\L‘ 
increased from 159,710 to 201,45(5, an avciage of 28 to 
every 100 acres under Altivation, tlie a\crage for Ireland 
being 25*8. The number of cows was 1)5,225, Sheep 
have diminished from 80,914 to 50,599, and pigs from 
61,733 to 48,801. The number of goats was 10,012, and 
of poultry 428,398. 

According to the corrected return of 1878, the land, 
exclusive of Ihat'in the county of the city of Limerick, 
was divided among 1676 proprietors, pos.sossing 6(5t),386 
acres, of the anuual value of .1' 1(51,213, or lii.s. lid. per 
acre. Of the owners nearly 40 per cei.i. possc;s.st‘d less 
than 1 acre, the average extent being .*5.) I. The folli»wing 
were the largest proprietors: — Karl of Devon. 33,020; 
Earl of Dunraven, 14,298; Lord Asht(4i, 11,273; Arch- 
deacon Goold, 10,9663 Lady Louisa Fitzgibbon, 10,316 ; 
Sir Croker Barrington, 946(5. 

Manuf art ares. --’‘Tba inhabitants arc employed cliielly 
in agriculture, but coarse woollens arc mumd’actiired, ami 
also paper, and there are a considerable number of meal 
and flour mills. At one time there were a numbor of tlax- 
Bpinning and weaving mills, but tlr.it industry is now almost 
^olly extinct. • 

Administration and rojndation. The ctumty iiicltnhvs 11 
^ .baronies, lai parkslicH, 2067 townlands, ami tluM ity aTul parliamen- 
tary borough of Limerick. Th« iiuinlMT of im iniM rs icturin d tn 
^ithe Irish parliament was eight, two being ivtiinifd f.n- .•adi of the 
^boroughs of Askeatuu aud Kilinallock, in iiihlitinn to the two 
, TOtumed as at present for tho county, mid the two rotnrncd for the 
ctfunty of tho city of Liinerick. There, are three poor-law unions 
wholly within tho county, and poitions of four others. Assi/es are 
held at Limerick, and rpuirtor sgfsioiis at liniff, Limerick, Newca.stle, 
. and Rntlikeale. The county is within the OoVk niiliUiry district, 
. with a brigade dep6t at Tralee. The population, estinnitcd in 1700 
. at 92,976, liad increased in 1821 to 277,477, ami in IS 11 lo 931,003, 
since' that, porioi it has been gradually diininiKhiug, bcin^ 
f217,277 in 1861, and in 1881 only 177,203, of whom 80,541 wore 
;nialea and 90,662 females. The decrease since 1871 has been 7*7 
' cent., the. decrease per cent, in Ireland being 4*7. Resides the 
city of Limerick, with a nopulntiou in 1881 of 48,240, only two other 
toivhB, Rathkeale and Neweastle, had a poimlation of over 2000. 
, /From lat Uay 1861 to 8Ut December 1880 the number of emigrants 


from tlie county was 130,333, a proportion of 60 per rout, of tlio 
poinilution in 1861. 

JliHtttnj and AntiquitU s. — Limerick, originally inhabitt tl by the 
Cnrioinli, was included in tho kingdom of Thomoiid. Aiteiw.inh 
it hud !i M-j)urate cxistcin-e iiiid«T the nuiiie of Ainc-Cliach. bium 
the 8lh to tho lltli cjmtury ii wus partly occupied by the I).in»s. 
Ry lleiiiy II. it was gianled to Henry Fitzhcrbcit, but ]ii>. claim 
was alti'i’Wards resigned, ami subMMpieiitly varioii.s Anglo-Noim.in 
sottleinents were made. About ]no,0nn jmtcs o( tlic cstiilcs of tin* 
earl of Desmond, wliich wen* rorlein-d in InXi, were sitmit^d in tho 
counly, and other exteii.-dvi* « oiili‘i ;ii imi.s look ]>laee .iflei llie(’ioni- 
welliun wiirs, lu I7n9 a (iiini.m tulmiy lioin the rMlatimitc was 
settled I'V liord Smilhwell neui- rjiull", Iv.ithke.ile, .ind Adiile. 

I lien* .Me ojily sliL;lii reiiiaiiis of the loiMid tower a! Aidpatrii'k, 
hiit that .It t iiiii-jreii i.s Iinieli I.Mtii |.iisfi\rd. There .ire iin- 
poilaiit leiiiaiii , o| stone mi- h pi'ihii st'Oi. .ind alt.iis on Loch 
(Jur. ill se\i l.il pl.ieis thele jio U lii.lllis of old Inoiits mill tUlMUll. 
Jicsiili ^ till iiiiiiiaslii ir. 111 I 111* I it V of Li nil i i« k, the most inipoi laiiL 
inoii.istie mills are those ot Adne Abb. V, A'-ki.it-.n Abbey, Kil 
slialie Abbev, (lallcilly hii.iiy, kiltlin Mon.isteiy, Kiiinallock 
Abbey, and Moii.iAer-NeiMgb Abbl ^. S. i-llie IhsfnntfJ lAiiu:nd' 
by Fit/geiald and AI‘( ;h‘;.^oi, js-jii *^7. 

Li.MKitirK, ;i county of a city, ]»aiii:iincnlary borough, 
and tho chid town of tin* county of Linu rick, i.s situatc<l 
on both hiiks uf the Shannon, at tin- head of its estuary, 
and on an i-^land of the river, 1*JI) milc.s wc.st south \\eNt*nf 
Dublin by rail, 'rin* we-^lci n b.mk ot tin* liM-r is oci'ujdcd 
by' Irish Town, tin; island b) Kngli.’-ji 4'own, aiid the eastern 
bank by'Newtown I'ciy, the two li.iim r dlvi.dons coiisisL 
ing cliietlv' t)f inc.in lion''( s occu[ded by the puotei classes, 
and Xewtown IVry including tin* ]irinci[i'il streets, sliops, 
and fuiblic buildings. 'I’lie dillVrciil pul- of the town ate 
cuunccted by scAi ral briilge<, tin* nio-.t iinpoitant of \NliieU 
i.s Welle.sley bridgti, erected in 1S27 at a co.-d ol I', ''5,111)0. 
The catliedral of St Mary, toiiiulod in il8U, and lebiiilt in 



1490, i.s !i cniciforin .stnicluiv in tin' (lotliic style, wdth an 
embattled towi-r 120 feet in heiiilit. .\ Homan (’atliolic 
catheilral in (he First Pointed style w.is eroeted in 1860. 
The otluT principal public buildings are tin* c on rt-li raise, 
the custoindioiise, tho exchange, the ehaniluT of coinnierce, 
the town hall, the county jail, the city jail, the iiilirinary, 
und P.an ington’s hospital, 'riiere are bnrraeks for cavali y, 
artillery, tind infantry. Limerick as a port occupies the 
fourth position in In'land. and, while possessing secim* and 
open communication with the Atlantic, is inebnied in a 
vast network of inland niivigatioii. Vessels of looo ton-, 
can unload at the tloating dock, and vessel.-, of 5()() ton-, .it 
the ipiay'.s. A graving dock, admitting ve.sM*I.s ..f 1500 
tons for ivfiair, has lately been con.stnictcil. Tin* xalne 
of the imports in 1880 was l'S37,2()9, the :i\^eraire for 
the lour years 187G-79 being .£940,279. and, for 1872-75 
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X873,53.*V Tor tlio same dates the value of the exports | 
was .L'l)r)r)i2. and £12,r)l(>. The principal in- ! 

dustries arc Hax spinninj^ and weaving, and the iiiaimtuctiire j 
of lace an 1 gloves. There are also ])re\veries, distilleries, 
tanneries, .ind tloiir-niill.s. The population in 1851 was 
48,‘Jol, wliich in 1871 hail increased to 41^1180, but in 

ISS] liad diminished lo 48,2 U». 

Lirii' i! k -aitl t'» I'n-ii llit* .m. i» lit nf Ptolriny ainl | 

l},i A' / '/;//( ul’ lie- Amn^ .‘1 M i.liik-i u.iii. Tin n- .« • 

tli.it It \v.i> \iNilfil l'\ M I'.ilM' K III iln' r»th ^‘Hl 

it u lii ->1 lOii Ii' 111 1 1 ;i \ kii'OMi .1-^ I -V 1 1 1« 'lu i;l < -I 1 lu‘ D.iiu .-v, w li'* ill 
ti.r !:il4 II' nt I ll'- '.M t • IlMll \ ’!• I'll lt«'ln «•! 1 l.i ir pi lih 
ii:i: \\t !(' ■ \j-i III .1 I'luMi U iiiJ’i- 1 1 ’!i « . nlDiN l'\ liii.ni Iknmml- 
I I I ;11 It'' ' "11 jii' ''I l’\ J !i 1 111 ^1’ -'ll 111 n ’/ 1 it \\.»- tin- " ii 

nl I li * I'l' 1 "1 Nmni Muii-t- r, .ni«l. i . ’ i < 1* 

ill'' kill-. li'iH n| I rui M k W I - JU < M H> t'l \ II t'* 111 I Ik I l ll'-- 
hn .'‘H . 1 ii* :l\ w I-' !.< |'i<lii!\ mill' ■‘-I'lii nf tin* lilvli . i.i- I 

II''.' I'lV K lu' ll ''V.i- ■ "iiiMiilli ij !■» til'- 1 O' 

Wiliiiiuii' I’, i. _ I. I- I I'll -li-li '1 "u n, .I'nl ti»r 11-. li.-i- 1 '• 

i-li'-'i'il I . iH'lr Til'- ''l\ V».l' !i''jll'mi\ Ik lni 1 

r.:h .111 i Hi ll irii' I - I n t In 

t \i--iiil. 1 t'l 1’: I 1 1 111-''. T"'‘\ II. .0. ! 'Ml 111 ill' i: i i J7»'0 

i* wi."'.' "!' tin -ll ("_• 1 I'), t > "I t!i.- kniT-l'iln In I'*.*! 't 

w ih T.iki 11 i'V (I'll' ill li';"ii. .lii'l .i:!' r .r.i uii-'ii'-' « ''-liil - _> to 


ti. -ill'll II''.' Hv K lu' .I'ili’i ll w.i- ■ "iii’iiill' '1 !■» til.- ' O' "1 
Wiliiiiii'i' I’, i. _ I. I!'' I- I I'll -li-li '1 "u n, .I'l'l t'lr ll-. 'i.-i- 1 '• 
I'li'-'i'il I -;i.»’i_; . iH'lr Til'- ''l\ V'.l' !i''jll'nli\ Ik 1 111 1 

r.:h .11) i Hi ll irii' 1 -- I n i In l..ili'.!'!u.\ii^l'HUli'iii".'Vi'i'- 
' \"-iiil. 1 t" in I 1 1 In-''. T"'‘\ ll. .ill ! 'Ml 111 ill' i: <!' iin'IitMi. i i J7»'0 
i* wi."'.' "!' ill' -ll ("_• 1 }■). t if^-' > "I t!i.- kmT'l'ilJi In I'*.*! 't 

w ih T.iki ll I'V (I'll' 111 li';"ii. .lii'l .i:!' r .r.i uii-'ii'-' « ''-liil - _> t'\ 

WiI.iUu li! Ill I'l'-'l*'!' i-'l.iii' ' u o l' 1 null iti-'l m ( t' t"’" . "f 

U:i' t'llliwnir >• ll I'V ll”'' !;• |■\ "I L.:i;' 11' k. 'I'li. I'-xmi t . 

niU.llli' 1 Mil'll' Ij'll 1" .\ ll' > Hi ll'*'.*. .mi ill' v‘ Wil'* « olllil Mi' .1 
:iri i • \l' .M !"1 I'V 17 1uii-'i 1. ;ri'l "I I'-i '^.o i i. ijn*;. In 1 mi"» .1 i* - ; 
C'lV'ii.i h ll :« I ■ " 11 -1 It ’ll ill 4 , ir i.".iMtV"l ii‘itv..niil.iK')iiii"ip'* 
r.i til.-' .1 1 '\ i-r 111 * i i. iiiN "t ill'- 11 i'-, witli til'- ^.iin*' I'IImI* ' 

ji'. ill'- Mil I'll ml-' "t ill - -Ill'll "t Itii'liM .itnl Witi-tt«»i'l 'll"* 

p')\\.-i , 'll’ In |i n ll "M ' i' i!' ll l'\ I'n Llimii'k II i 

l.iti'in .\' » ' 1 ri. '\'\ I'l' ill' ' ll V •l-iii'-' ‘111* ll •’ I 

til' f 'ini'Liti 'll 'I N' 0 \ 1 ".\m I'l’ \ I'V Ml .'S, xt'iii I'liv in I,**** it . 

1 1* I 111 Hr. t W 'I ill. lid- Is 1,1 |M1 ll . Mi' I't .‘>1 I* til,- ll>s( n ! I'V j. 1 11. ill iM, 

LIMITATION, SiA I n i - ui', an* A' t*' of I’ailian nl l*v 
wdiicli M'iljts nf aelii'ii an' liiniled ton li\«‘d pcijod ait« r 
the I'Celuioti' e nf lit,* i voiiL^ cuinj li-c, to the c.Ulse oi 
action. Tills i- lUu* (»f tin- d-.-N iccs by '' lap-'V ol tinn- i- 
eniployi vi tn ttle dis['u!' '1 i Liitiis. Tln.i'inn* iiiainlv t\\n 
modi ^ iiv \n1i|i-ii tlii-' tii.i\ i'l- clfcted. \Vc in i> say 
tile aelivi' rii| i\ 111 -nf "f a riizlil m* pn-scs>iun — lor a d‘*t- i - 
mined [>‘'ii"d -)m 1I )••*. :i lI"') 1 title niT.imsr all tlif* 

Til ll ii the ni'^tlioil known m*in lally l’j;i..-'cnri'i io\ 

It I'Miks To till- It-icilli ol tune duriii'i wdiicli tin* 
del'eiRLiiit in ii di'['iilr'l iLiiiii li.is be'en in pos.se.i.sioii or 
cnjuwiieii- Ilf til'.- in dnpuTi. ( )n the oTlier limd, 

tii'j primipk- ol til . -'.iMiti^i'l limit ition is to look to il.e 
ktiilh ol lime liiiiiiiut wlii'-li lli** pknnt ill’ Ii.ih been »mt. of 
p.)sst.'s,iui). The p'linl nl tiin-* at wlii'li he micht lii.'l 
li.iM: blolljiit lit" .K tl"!! lliVin^^ In-i-fi .-i-rrl't :i i tied, the Jap.-e 
tif tiji liuiil."! p< att'.-r tlial tune L.ii.i him b»r ever Inmi 
Liin-clii-f Ills a * 11011 . In l">lli c.i-t -» the ]>oliey of tin- ].i*vV 

(-.xpie.s-ed )>y the m.ixini iff jl 

/(fn/ni 

The ['iimiph* of limitat I'Mi w:js tir-L adopted in l'j];jli.-h 
law I oiifi*'\i'in with n .il a'^lioris, ai-tiuiis fnr iIm* 

let'iV' i\ I'l li-.d pii'pelt). Al 111 I Ji ti,\'-d dat«*. \\‘d> t.iki ii, 
an i ij.) aLti‘'n t oiiM Lt* hron-jht o| whieh tin- eaO'-'.* Iiad 
an- n I, -fun* lli tl dat**. Jlv ll."* Statnt" of \\ e.'»nniint'-r 

tin- I'm-* i.\ KdAinl I. c. .‘V.ij, Th" Leuinning of the reicn 
ol L’:';.!! 11 w 1 -. a- th" d,ite, ol limit. dioij for .‘-uch 

a'l.'*"-. 'I-.'' J-, tIj'* \Nfll k'li'iwn *’ jK.riod ol legal 

inenmiN ’ !' ' "^’.'/-d l-v the jiid.:is in a dith rent chi^s nt 
c-isi.*-, Ti, wlij'ii nil" of pn .i( 1 i[ition was applied. I'o-.-es 
»ii>n of in 'ifn,,', .<,h, iioin time iininciiiorial was’ 

hedd to lii : :i ]i.d' I - -ihJo title, a: d the courts f(»)Jowiiig 
the st-atute.s ..b .n ii" tiTi"m-il In.-ld time irniucinorial to 
begin with th'* <11 t y r '4 Knh.trd I. 

\ A perlo'J .ib.s'lid'l, lixeil b'*'*nriie in cour.*se of time 
ii)i' the puipi,-(-- of limitation, and at last the j 
ny;thod fl" countin:^ bai k a e.un.iin number of years from ■ 
t Xd-ne or th" wilt ’. M aih'i-n ,1 ,n iln Sut tile 32 Henry ^ 
r. J, \ Ill'll LM..i p, Ii',..* .,i ihiiL^, lilty, and buty j 


years fur various clasaes of acUoiiB named therein. A large 
imiuber of statutes since that time have established periods 
of limitation for diflereiit kinds of actions. Of those now in 
force the most important are 21 James L c. 16 for personal 
actions in general, and 3 (k 4 Will. IV. c. 27 relating to 
actions for the recovery of land. The latter statute has 
been repealed mid virtually re-crpicted by the Real Property 
Limitaiioii Act, 187 4, whicii reduced the period of limitation 
from twenty years ‘ o twelve, for all actions brought after 
tlnj 1st January 1879. The principal section of the Act of 
Mill. IV. will bhow^ the mo<hi.s operunJl : — “After the Slat 
December 1833, no person shall make an entry or distress, 
m* bring an action to recover any land or rent hut within 
tn'iiitii iioirs nrj-f aj'/rr the time at which the right to make 
Mich entry or dihticss or to bring such action shall have 
lir-'t a«*crued to siunc person through wliom ho claims, or 
siiall h.i\e lirst jiccrui^tl to the person making or bringing 
the same.” Another section defines the times at which the 
right ol aetioii oi entfy ‘Shall be deemed to have accrued 
in [uirliculfir cases; f.c., wdien the estate claimed shall have 
been an estate or interest in reversion, such right shall be 
diM ined !(.> have lirst accrued at tlio time at which such 
«»r interest became an estate or interest in possession. 
4'hus Mippose lands be let by A to B from 1830 for a 
period ol lilty years, and tlrat a portion of such lands is 
occupied b\ C honi 1831 w’ithout any colour of title from 
B or A — C’s Jong po.sse.-'sion w'otild be of no avail against 
:in action bi ought by A for the recovery of the land after 
the di termination ol JLs lease. A would have twelve 
yt-ar.^ alter the determination of the lease within which to 
1‘iing his ai lion, and might thus, by an action lirought in 
L'^UJ, dis^*^l:d>li^h a person who had been in quiet jtosses- 
sioii since 1.831. M’lul the law looks to is not the length 
ol time dining which C has oiijo^d the properly, but tlie 
Icneth of time w hich A lia.s sulfered to elapse since he might 
llr-r liave bi ought his action. 

It is to be ob.^erved, however, that the Ileal Properly 
J. imitation Act does more than bar the remedy. It extin- 
gniihiM tlio light, dltfering in tin’s respect from the other 
Limitation Act*^, wliich, while barring the remedy, preserve 
ill!* right, N) that it may posjsibly become available in some 
oilur way than by action. 

Ly .section 14 of the Act of AVill. IV., “when any 
m’know lodgment of the title of the fersoii entitled shall 
loivc 1 jci.ii gixun to him or his agent in writing signed by 
llm pciMui in piV',.i«ss.siori, or in receipt of the profits or 
p nl, ilien tin* light of the perjion (to whom such acknow- 
I -djiiient shall have been given) to make an entry or 
di-tic.s.s or bring an action shall bo deemed to have first 
iK ' i'in d at tln^ time at wdiich such acknowledgment, or the 
J.t .1 of sm h acknow'lt‘dgments, was given. By section 15, 
pel -oils uiuhu’ the disability of infancy, lunacy, or coverture, 
nr bi yoml M.a.s, and their representatives, are to be allow’gd 
ten \oars from the benninatiou of this disability, or death 
(which .shall hav(3 finst liappened), notwithstanding that the 
oi'dimiry }H-riod of limitation shall have expired. 

liy 21 .lamC'S I. c. 16, actions of trespass, detinue, trover, 
icpicvin, or accoiiiit, actions on the case (except for slander), 
net ion-, of debt arising out of a simple contract, and actions 
ior arrears of rent nut due upon specialty, shall be liniited 
to hi.v years from the date of the cause of action. Actions 
tor as.-jiiult, menace, Uattery, bounds, and imprisonment 
are limited to four years, and actions for* slander to two 
years. Persons labouring under rfoabilities are allowed 
the .same time after the removal of the*" disability. When 
the defendant is “ beyond seas ” {i.e,, outside the United 
Kingdom and the adjacent islands) a similar extension 
of time is allowed. 

An acknowledgment, whether by payment on account 
or by mere spoken words, waa formerly sutticieut to take 
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the case out ot the Btatute. The Act 9 Geo. IV. c. U 
(Lord Tenterden’e Act) requireR any promi»o or adtYii.sfiion 
of liability to be iu writing and HigiuMl by the party to bo 
charged, otherwise it will not bar the statute. 

Contracts under seal are governed as to limitation by 
3 ifc 4 William IV. a 42, which provides that actions for 
rent upon any indenture^of demise, or of cove.nant, or debt, 
or any bond or other Lp^cialty, and on rceogtiizaiices, iiiiist 
bo brought within twenty years after cause of action. 
Actions of debt on an award (the submission being not 
under seal), (»r for a copyhold fine, or fur money levied on 
a writ of must be brought within six years. 

Of the miscellaneous limitations fixed by various Acts, 
the following may bo noticed. Suits and indictments under 
penal statutes are limited to two years if the forfeiture is 
to the crown, to one year if the forfeiture is to the cuinmuu 
informer. Penal actions by [)ersoi\,s aggrieved arc limited 
to two years (3 ife 4 Will. IV. c. 12). Actions brought 
against a justice of the peace foi nft.s done in tlie execution 
of his otlice are limited to six caUndar in > iths (11 12 

Viet. c. 4*1). Acta done under any local or personal Act 
of Parliament can only be sued upui, williiii two years 
(5 k G Viet. c. 97). 

A defence under the statutes liniit.iilons ‘niu.'tt in 
general be specially pleaded. IJniitaliou is regarded 
strictly as a law of prucodiiro. 'fln^ English courts will 
therefore apply their ow^n rules to all actions, although the 
cause of action may have arisen in a country in whirh 
dilTerent rules (4 limitation cxi^t. This i , also a recognized 
princi[>le of jirivate internationiil liw. 

Uniiefl — The principle of the tlalute (»t' iiniifalions 

has passed with s(»mo nnidilieiitioii into the sluluie-buuks 
of every State in the Union c.xeept Louisiiiiia, v.liose laws 
of limitation are essentially the preseriptions of the ci\il 
law drawn from the or “Spanish (!ode.’* As 

to personal actions, it is gcnerully [novided that they shall 
be brought vathin a certain speeified time usually six 
years or less —froni the time when the cause of ju tion 
accrues, and npt after, while h>r land tlie “general if 
not universal limitation of the riirhl to bring actiim ur to 
make entry is to twenty years after the riglit to enter or to 
bring the action ace.rues’' (Houvier's /.»///• IhriioH^iru^ ait. 

Limitations ”). The constitutional pio\i.sioii iu-oliibiting 
States from passing laws impairing the obligatimi ion 
tracts is not infringed by a law of Hiuitatioiis, nnll^•^s it bais 
u right of action already accrued wilhtuit giving a reu -oil- 
able term within which bring the aetiuu. (i:. u.) 

LIMOOliS, capital of the department <»f Haute Vienne, 
France, and the ancient capital i)f Limoii in, lies in tin* form 
of an aiiqdiitheatre on the riuht bank of the Vieiiiie, 2 IS 
miles by rail sent iKsouth- west from Pari*^, on the Paris and 
Toulouse Railway, at its jiinclioii with the (dianmto line. 
^Tt has also direct railway eommnnieation by Ilellac willi 
Poitiers. Tlio population in 1?>7G \\!is hli,!)!!. In s[*ile. 
of many modern improvements nnd cleaninces, commeiu - 
itig with the administration of Tnrgiit in 17G2, the laty still 
contains old quarters, which are dark, wretched, ami un- 
healthy. 

The cathedral, the most rcmarkahle building, not only 
in the town but in the entire province, is in the Parisian 
Ogival style, and occupies the site of an old lieaihcii basilica, 
which, according lo traifltion, wuS transformed into a (diris 
tian church by St Martial. The present editice was built 
between 1273 und 1327, and has been ipiite recently re 
stored, the nortlT front of the ti’ansept, distinguisheil by the 
richness and perfection of its details, having been linally 
completed in 18/)1. The campanile is, an elegant slightly 
leaning tower, 204 feet high. The interior of the church 
is remarkable for the boldness nnd elegance of its coiiHenic- 
iion# It l\as a magniticent rood-loft, attributed to Hishop 
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Jean lie baiigcac (ir).*b3) ; close by the choir .screen is the 
iiiansolfuni of the same prelate. The gla.‘?s was ii iiaired 
in the IGth century, but is still undergoing re.stor.ition. 
Liiilcr the choir Is the crypt of the old Konuui cliun h, 
containing frescos of tlic l lth century. 8ume of thn, 
houses still standing in Limoges date from the .Middle 



I tlie i‘li uif' ll’M 1 >’Agiiessi*,ui .Old I't M,iir b-iii il 111 iin«l 
Ihigi.iud. Time is :i iiiii'i um "I p lint ihl; and .-i u![iUire, 
and, ill enunexiun with lln* lni..d indii-tiv, a ^•‘ly \.iluable. 
e*'r.imii' inii tMiin. Liiim'';i- i- tin In .ni.pi.iil* i »)t tlie \ 
I'Jtli.nmy leip.^, and abe tl'- -.ii «■! .-extiil h-ariied 
M)eielif'-, and i>l a euiiit »t appi.J. 

Tile piiiieipal iiidii-ny i- iln* iiiiinut.ii i iii<* nl ponelain. 
The k:i"lm nt St Vrinx i-^ et .-m li siij- i ii>!‘ -jii.ibty that 
it expultetl e\rii tn .\ lip'l S’,! : ll;.- [ f J llt.il U »• ll>ed tor 
enamel i.-- obraiin d at ( 'liaiii»-i"nl"’. .iim.iu Hides iroiu 
Liim»ge-, on the Pai i ^ r.dlu i\ TIiiIx-I.m' I leturir.-. with 
elL;hl> fiiin:ne- and lillv luiir [•lihlin'.i i«»i'lii.’- (.'^(>0 artists) 
cm['i"y wciker.s i f beth s. " -, and [ii"diue guod>. to 

the .iimu.il X. due el I ’I h in--'. 'I’ln ii aio many 

otlieis ill tin* imiin dl.ile Jii i':ii’i ''m]n)eil uf tlie tviW’ii. 
Iinin:^es Ii,i-> alse wnel .md spi iiiii n',;-mills, and 

cleth faetoru", p.i| 'ei -u “i Iv , ii.in!diie>, iVc. Shoeiuaking 
« !npii»Mm‘iit Ut iini' p. i-eii-, and the manufacture t»f 
iT»;'> to Tin is all exticeixe li.ide. in wine and 

sjiirits, eatth-, et'ii .ll.-, and weed. Tin* \'it‘niu‘ is navigable 
for rilt- abuve LiineLres, and the leg.-- brought down by the 


curieut aie stepped at the enliiUiee ef the tewn by the 

inhalU int- ot tin* Na\ei\ »[ii:iilei, who fei m a speeial 

guild ler this iiulusti\. 

I.IIIH".:'-^ Nets .1 I'l.irr i-f nil]t"il.ia( e rVil at till- tin. I- el ! I'f lli'linui 
, .iii'l M-nt nil lliiieaiid seMii-is le thi' il«liiu. <■. A’.'si.t. 

Ill 11 y. I W tiMik tin' n.llilr ef AugUstll- (.//•'/. -.x'' / hilt III 

llic Hliii'ilinvil u.i-.iMfW '.died t'\ tin* n:in c •>'. '> /- 

wl'.i*-.' I ‘|»|I.|I ll " b ill'll i-eat.ilMnl I'lli... .i. i Ii.nl 

IN ,i>\ a X. I! Ill* .Mill e. . I i.-jii nl I i)iii.ii,i‘. .i'nl Is: '■ i i.eni.) 

I 'll M 't I I ll I M \\ .1'- 1 11 1 1 e* 1 ill I 1 '\' Nt M .1 1 1 1.1 1 I 1 ' . ’ : ' * !i t a I y 

l.ii!ii».es w I-. .h\a-lil< d l'\ till \'iia l.ib •*., .t- \ '-leeIll^. 

\ i.siiiuiit- \N« ll* srt ovrr it by t'lovis. It .sulh'. ' . ;. 'i. m ii i* wain 


WlNM'i’ii tho Fniuks ami the people et* • '‘in, liei.i Noiliuin 
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/tivasioii) in}<1 fn^m a .stnij^glo which arose bctwooii two parties into 
which the city was jlividcil, led l»y the nhhot of St Martial and hy 
the bishop rrspcctivcly. During the Hundred Years’ War it was 
taken ui^.do aiol aoaiii hy the French and Eni^lish. Confiscated 
Under Joliii Lai kland, it was u^aiii ceded hy Louis IX. In 1870 the 
lllaek riincr i(.iok it hv assault, and ^^ave it up to lire and sword, — 
a froiii wliieh it was slow to r»vo\er. The religions wais, 

jM '.nleti*'!*, and fa nii lie desolated it in turn, but the ravnpjes of all 
were surpassed by the plague of 1680-31, whicli carried otf 
iii'wo than twi‘nt\ tht»us iii I perstiiiH. 'I’lic \\i>o ailiuinisti'atioii.s i>r 
Henri d'ALCiies^ran, t.itlur of tlie cliancelh)!', ainl i»f Turcot 
cimlded LiiiKi'O s lo ii-. over its |(wmer prosperity. Tlnue Ir.ive 
been sevrv.il n'*te>M*i t hy c<»nH:i'^i\ilioii.s. d< sir«iyiiii^ whole < plait rr* 
of ihr eilv, built, as it Uiru \sas, of WcmmI. Th.'it of 1790 lu'^led 
for ti\o nioiitlis, and dtslioyrd one huiidre»l ami JiiuelN -nine 
lioiis.-s ; that 'd* Lv»I t hi’d nndri- ;is)irs an .iir.i of 10,000 .s([il.iir 
ineiK's. Linioi^i s . rlrlnat'-s e\ rry s. vm years a curious religious 
fcsliv.il (FVte d'Oslt m-ion ■, duriiiy' wliirh thr o li, sof St M.artid arc 
c\]ios.-,l 1..1 s. Mil Wilks, aiir.uiin;^ laiL^i* nunihi'r.s id visitors. It 
dal> s If. ill! llir loi ii 11 lit m \ , .lud I nluliu tunialrs a pi-stllrll* c* ' liial 
dcs .11. hilts will, h, .dill distin\iie^ loitv llnuis.iiid Jm-imUis, is 

bi'lir\ril to lia\c I'fi II st.iMil liN tlir i iitiTi • ssii .n of tlie saint. 

LIXACKI:], or LNVAKKt:, 'riioMAs (14(jO-]h2 1), a 
di^tinmiisliod huni.itiist ainl pliysioinii, wjls born at 
Cjiiilcrbiiry ubniit tlio your 1-1 GO. Of hi.s paivnta^L^e or 
descent nothing ciTtain is known. 11c ri'ceiveii hi.s early 
education at the catlu'Jral schoid of (Vinterbury, then 
under tlie direction of William of Selling, afterwanls prior 
of (’.intrrburv. Selling was an anliuit scliolar, ainl one 
of the iMilie.vt in KriLdarid who cultivated (Loek IiMininij. 
From him Ian lere most li.i\e n ieived liis fir.st !ue»iiti\‘‘ 
to this sillily, ill wliieh he afterwards became ciiiimul. 
Linaere cuteied the university of Oxfool about the ytar 
14S0, and in I b'^4 was elected a fello - ol All SmiK’ 
Collf'ge. Shoitly Jifterward.s he visited Italy in the train 
of William of Selling, who was sent by ll^airy Vlll. as an 
envoy to the pa[»:d court, and aceoiup.inied his patron as 
far us Bologna. riieie be became the pupil <ff Angelo 
Poliziano, and afteiwards ^llalul in.‘-trnclion wliicli that 
great seindar iinparted at Fliaem e to the youtlifiil sons id 
Lorenzo lie’ .Medici, 'Phe yoiiiiLrer of tln-t' [iiima's lu'came 
Po[)e Leo X., and was in aftei \ear.s mindful of Ids old 
coin[unioriship witli Ij'naen*. 

Anion lt hi'' oilier tiMchers and friends in Italy slimild be 
inentioiif'd Derm trios (.’lialcondylas, Heiniolari.s BarbariJs, 
Aldus rioinamis the pnntt r of Veniee, and Nicolaus 
Jjeonicenus of \dcen/.i. Tanacie timk the ilegrneof doct"r 
of medicine with great distinction at Padua. On hi'^ 
return to Oxford, full ot tin; hjaniiiig ami imbued with the 
spirit of the Itilian Iteiiaiss nice, lie formed one of ih. 
brilliant circle of Oxford sr-lndii-.s, iricJiiding (X'let, Oroc\ n, 
and William T.atirm r, wlio up- nn iitioncd with so much 
w*arni eulogy in the letters of lli.omu',. 

Linacn; doc.s nut aj»['». n* to lia\e practisr*d or taught 
rnedic'iin' in Oxtord. Al)"at the year lotJl be wa.s called 
to ciaiit ii' tutfjr of the vumg jaince Artliur; and con- 
tiroi^'.l t » a«-t in thi-s c.rpicity till tin* prince’.s death in 
On the ace.e--ioii of ll»‘nry Vlll. he was appointcil the 
king - p].\ sii-i:tii, an oliiia; at th.it time of consideraiili; in 
llin n - ■ and imp.a tainn*, and jiractised nieilicim; in Ijuidou, 
having among lii^ patieiit.s most of tin* gieat {state'ijn-n 
ami jjp I }! ' 'd tlie tiiii'*, as ^\olsey, \\ arhaiii, arnl Fox. 

AtL*_r ■ .III': vt .irs (d prob - - iori.il ar ti\ity, arnl winai in 
advam ed iifi-, Liiiaci-e received priest’s oiders. Hut, as lie 
had for Mime }e.irs previously hehl .several clerical benefice.s, 
it wou d Mjom that Im must have br-on a]n;aily a deacon, 
and thus nomin.illy at least a cleric, but ihi.s .status would 
not in tho.-f* flaVs Lave interfered with liis praeti.sing as a 
phynieian. d’h^ re i- no doubt, liowx'ver, that his ordination 
an priest was ronuMjb d with liis retirement from active 
life. Literary labour-'-, and the cares of the foundation 
which ow#J its exl teiin- ehir lly fo him, the Hoyal Oollege 
of f^ysicians, occnpiLd Linacrch n-o in iuiug years till his 
in 1524. 
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Linaere was more of a scholar than a man of leiterSi 
and rather a man of learning than a scientific investig^or.. 
It is ditUcult nowr to judge of his practical skill hi . 
profession, but it was evidently highly esteemed in;^is ' 
own day ; and several instances aro recorded of his wise*'* 
prognosis and judicious treatment. He took no part in 
political or theological question^ and died too soon to 
have to declare himself on cither side in the formidable 
controversies which were even in his lifetime beginning to 
arise. 

Hut Ids career as a scholar was one eminently character- 
istic of the critical period in the history of learning through 
winch he lived. lie was one of the first Englishmen who 
sludiiid Greek in Italy, whence he brought back to his 
native country and his own university the lessons of the 
“ Xl\v Leunung.” His teachers, who have already been 
naincil, were some of., the greatest scholars of the day. 
Among Ids pupils was one— Erasmus—whose name alone 
would .sufiice tr| preserve the memory of his instructor in 
(Jnu'k, and <itlicrs of ooto in letters and politics, such as 
Sir Thomas More, the lamented Prince Arthur, and Queen 
Mary. Colet, Grocyii, William Lilye, and other eminent 
scholars were Ids intimate friends, and ho was esteemed 
by a still wider circle of literary correspondents in all parts 
t»f Fnro[)0. 

l.in.H it ‘s llfi-r.iiy nrlivitv was dlsphiyed in two directions, in 
M :iimI in ti-anslatioii frofn tho Gicrk. In theiloinaiii 

nt s.■hl.l;^t^hlp In* was kiiuvvn hy the riidiinciits of (Latin) grammar 
vniii|ios<*«l in Kii'^lish toi tin* use of the PriiHH?B.s Mary, iiml afior- 
w.inls li.in^l iti il into Latin by George Huchansn, ami hy a work on 
Lit in rompositiou, /h' rwtiulatfi struiiura Latiiii sennoniSf which 
I njoyr'l a wi'h puuiil.irity. It \vii.m originally coninoscHl for the use 
i l si M‘hnul, whi n foumlcd hy I)can Oolet, but w’as set aside 

•In uiisuitcil lor the ]nn-|»oho. It was, however, printed in London, 
m l.~)2t, anil many tunes i-cpriiited oil the i!k)ntiiieut. 

Lui.n-p-’s Hilly ini tlical woiks were his translations. It was the 

< hi lidn-d iif-ojn t nl his life to make the wwks of (hilcu (and indeed 
thi.'-.* of Aii'totle .il.No) ai'cessil>le to nil readers of Latin. What he 
. t‘.l in the rasi* of thi3 first, though not tritling in itself, is in- 
I ..ndih ial»].‘ as l•oll)|^.ll••.| with the whole Timss of Galen’s writings; 
.m.l of his ii.iiislaii'iiis irnm .Vristotle, aomc of which are known to 
h . v. bi I II . omph ti ll, notliing has survived. The following aro the 
v.iik^ of (hill II tiari.-.I.itiil hy Linaero : — (1) J)r Sanitate Tunuia^ . 
]iimtid at r.iris in 1;>I7 ; (2; MtfhofLus Mniewti, Paris, 1519; (3)d 
/a T, Hi ft! nun* ntts ft dt: Inn'tjiinli Iiitcmpr.rir^ Oanihridgo, 1521; (4) ' 
Ih V,if,tnfl(hits Fit, al/fi/ihu.s\ rAindon, 1623; (5) Jk Symptomritum 
h>tu n ntns>'t t'o.tsis, London, 1.521; J>n Pnt.wmn London, 
wilriont dati*. lb* ahso Iraiislati'd for the insji of his pupil Prince 
Aitliiii an astinnomic.il tn*ati‘a* of Proehis, Ik Splmrat which was 

j. I inf 1 .1 at Vi ni'i* ly Aldus in 1499. The uecuracy of these trails- 
Mt e .iM ami \ hell • Icga'ricc of stylo wiTc niuvcrsally admitted. They 
h.iM Ih I n g.-m lall^ acci picil as the ^^aiulanl veiMonsof those parts 
..t <: il. n\ wr-itings, ami fre<iuently reprinted, either us a part of 
thf I i.lh 1 1«'il \N'H-ks or scjiaratcly. 

bill tin* nil. -.t important wM vice which Linaere conferred upon his 
i nn pinfi^^if.ii ami srii*nc»* was not hy his writings. To him was 
I hi. !bv owing tin* foninhilion hy royal charter of the College of 
i.iiM ill London, wliich first gave the medical profession in 
till- < oiinti> a rei-ogni/.ed hgal stutiiH, and w'hieh has ^sen the 
im.di'l of all the .similar (-.ollogeH of physicians and surgeons in th# 
iho i- kingdoms. He was the first president of the new college, 
win. }i hi' tint hi I aided hy conveying to it his own house, and by 
til- gift of his libr.iiy. Shortly hetorc his death Linaere obtained 
to. Ill ih- kin/ Ictti-rs patent for the eatahliBhiuent of readerships 
111 mi di.-im- at Ovford and Cambridge, and placed some valuable 
I Mir-. Ill I hi' hamls of trustees fpr their endowment. Two readcr- 
.-hips wi'M' fonndi'd in Merton College, Oxford, and one. iu St 
•bdin’.'. t’olh gi*, (’amhridge, but owing 10 neglect and bad manage- 
im rit of Urn funds, they foil into uselossness and obscurity. Tlie 

< »xfonl foundation wa.s revived by tkft. university commissionors in. 
l in the form of the Linocrc pnnessorsbip of anatomy. Pofi- 
ti nty lioH done justice to the geiiorpsity and public, spirit which 
Jirompti'd tlicse foundationH ; and il^/'^s impossible not to recognize 
a si l ong r onstnictivo genius In the schema of the Oollego of 
riiysiciaiiH, by which Lmoore not only fii*8t organized the medical. 
profcHsion in England, but impressed ujion it for some, centuries. 
Hie stamp of his owp individuality. The intellectual fastidiousness 
of Limu'Ai;, and his habits of minute accuracy were, as Erasmus 
Kuggc^ls, tlic chief cause why he acixunplished so little and left 
}i« hirid no more permanent literary memurials. It will l)o found, 
|ierha|is, difficult to justify by any extant ii*ork4be.jSxtrem«ly high. 
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reputation which he enjoye«l uinoii^ th<3 scholni's of lii« time. His 
. Latin style was so much adiinrofl that, acuorditig to thn flattering 
onloginm of ‘Erasmus, Onhjn Mpoke bettor Latin , in the version of 
Linacrd than he ht^ before spoken Greek ; and even Aristotle dis- 
nlayttd a grace wliich he hardly attained to in Ids native tongue. 
Erasmus praises also Linacre’s critical judgment (vir non cxaeti 
tantuni sed sovori judicii). According to others it was hard to say 
whether he were more divtwiguished as a grammarian or a rheto- 
rician. Of Greek ho -yarded as a consunmiato master ; aiidiie 
was equally eminent as a ** philosopher,’' 4hat is, as Icarimd lu the 
works of two ancient philosophers and naturalists. In this there 
may have been, os the custom of tho day was, some <*xfiggeration ; 
hut all have acknowledged tho elevation of cliuraetcr, and 

the fine moral qualities siimtncd up in Ihu ejutaph wi-ittm by dobu 
f Caius :— ** Fraudes dolosque miro jierosus ; tidus ainu is ; oiiinibiis 
' ordinibus juxta cams.” • 

Tho inHtorials for LInacro’s bioaraitliy iin* to a lurnc i xti-iH ctmlaintMl In 
the older bioffraphlciil rollecrions of (ioor^jr l.illy (in I’inilus .ln\iiiM. Ih-icriptm 
Jlritanniie), iLlo, TAdiind, unrl Pilfl, in WonrC.s Athmiv unuHrust'K, and in tin* 
Hiographia lirilanuUax but all arc eoinpletidy rolh-rtcd m tin* l,iff of Thouun 
/Anaerf, hy Dr Noble Johnson, London, IKS.*!. Ui f( n ni »- ina\ .iIho ».»• nisulr to 
])r Mnnk's JMl rf Uuilloyal College of Phy»if ions, ‘Jil cd., l.niidnii, I.S7.S; and lli»* 
Introduction, by Dr Payne, to a facNiniile reprodnction of Lin!UTo\ vcision of 
Qalm, Ue Tempa^animtie^ pal)lishe<l by Miu M..lliin, r.unl)i idet*, isM. 

With the exception of this treatise, none of Linncrr'.. wuilv* or tr, l iti«»ns Imvti 
• been reprinted in inodcra times. • (J. K. P.) 

LINARES, an important mining town in the province of 
' Jaen, Spain, is 'situated in an arhi pl.iin, near the foot of 
the Sierra Morena, 24 miles iiorni-nortli- east from t,he town 
of Jaen, 12 north-east from that»>f llaeza, and half an hour 
by rail from the Vadollano station of the ^fadrid and 
(Jordova line. The streets are ill paved, irregidar, and 
ugly, and, apart from a fine fountain of liotiian origin, the 
town presents no architectural features of intoiv.^t. There 
is some trade in tho oil and wine of the iieighboiirliofid, 
which are excellent and plentiful; wool is exjiorted to 
Catalonia and Valencia ; and eatllo-brecding, csjieeially of 
animals for the bull-ring, is also curried on. But the 
I>Opulation, which in 1877 numbered ;U),f);iO, and inelmles 
some 120 English, 'with a consul and a chaplain, is chielly 
engaged in the working of the extensive lead-mines to 
the north-west of the town, and in various concoinitant 
industries, such as the manufacture of gunpowder, dynamite, 
match for blasting puqmses, rope, and the like. Tho 
mining plant is entirely imported, principally from Ihiglaiid. 
In respect of the quantity and uniform excMdlenee of their 
productions the lead-mines of the province of ,la« n are iin 
surpassed. For the year 1 876 77 the ]omt output of those 
of Linares, Vilcbc^ Bail^i, rarboner(*s, Santa llidcna, and 
(in part) La Carolina was stated at l,(>i!0,()00 cw t.s. of ore, 
worth upwards of £800,000,— tho projua tiou of siher to 
load varying from 20 to 00 grammes of tho fornu;r to every 
» 60 kilogrammes of the kttcr. Tlie best class of ore is 
exported, chiefly to Franco and Belgium ; the inferior 
classes are smelted for tho most part in Spain. About 
2 miles to the south of Linares i.s the village of Cazhma, 
which still shows some remains of the aiiciont Castiilo; and 
tho ancient mines some 5 miles to the north, which are now' 
Jtnown as “ Los Pozos de Anibal,’' may with some proba- 
bility be assigned to the Carthaginian period. 

Plata LINCOLN, one of tho four eastern maritime counties 
VIU. of England, lies between 52" 39' and 53” 43' N. lat., and 
0" 22' E. and 0" 56' W, long. It is bounded on the X. 
by tho Humber, E. by the German Ocean and tho Wash, 
S,E. for 3 miles by Norfolk, S. by Cambridge and North- 
ampton, S.W, by Rutland, W. by Leicestershire ami Nt>lts, 
and N.W. by Yorkshira Its greatest length north and 
south, from Barton-on-Ilfmiber to* Market Dec[nrig, is 75 
. miles, its greatest breadth, from Wroot on the west to Salt- 
fleet on the oast, h 50 miles, its circuit nbout 260 miles. 
Its area is 1,767,^62 acres, or about 2762 square miles, 
making it tho second largest county in England. 

coast-lino, about IIX) miles in length, 
fa low and marshy; and artificial banks for guarding against 
the inroads of tho sea are to bo found, in places, all along 
.tiie coast. From QrimsV to Skeguess traces of a sub- 
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marine forest are visible ; but while the sea is encioaching 
upon some parts of tho coast it is receding from others, as 
shown by llolbeach, w’hieh is now 6 miles fnjiii the sea. 
Several thousand acres have been reclaimed from this part 
of tho Wash, and ruund the mouth of the None on the south- 
east. 'I’he deep bay between the coasts of Lincolnshire and 
Nfirfolk, ealled the Wa.sh, i.s full of dangerous sundbauks 
and .silt ; the navigable [M)rtiun, nil’ the Lincolnshire coast, 
is know'll as the IJo.ston deeps. "J'lie rapidity of the tides 
ill thi.s inlet, and ^he lowness of its sljnr(‘.>, W'hirh are 
generally imlistinet on aeeouiit of mi.st from a nmderate 
oiling, rind^T this the mo.^t tlillienlt portion of tlui naviga- 
tion i»f the ea^t coast of Mngliind. 

ifiitf firo/fjff/f, 'riie siirfaecj of Lincolnshire is 
geiieially a hiigi‘ plain, some piaiiniis of winch are Imlow 
the level id tin; sea. The south-i‘ast parts are perfectly 
flat; ainl about one-third of the county consists of fens 
ainl inarshe-i, interst etod in all directions by artilicinl drains, 
calh’d locally d\ ki.s, di lph.s, drains, becks, leain.s, and (‘iiiix. 

4 his Hat .siiilai'c is, howevi'r, broken by two ranges of cal- 
careous bills running iiorih and sniith througli llie enunty, 
and known as tin; (.'lilV and the Wolds, d’lie f(»rnier range, 
oil the we^tj I Lins iie:ii ly due north li oni( nantlisnu tol.,iticoln, 
and theiu-e to the 1 lumber, tia\er.sing l In* | b aths ol Jdii- 
cohisliire, which wen* furim rly open iinun-s, uibbil warrens, 
and sheep wiilk>, but are. now’ enclose d and biniighl into 
higli cultivation I’aiallel with thi.s iMiig-- on the, ea'-t sidecd 
it nin.s the old Ibanaii Ihniine Stn et, sonn-tinn-s enlhsl the 
(*lill liow’ Jtoad, I he Widds lorni a liilgi* ttj boKl liiils 
extending from S[al.^by Baitomon-lliiniiAr for .iboiit 10 
mile.s, with an jiNciimo, bn*adth of about Smiles. Between 
the Wolds and tho sea lie the Miir.she.N, a le\<‘i tract nt rich 
alluvial .soil e.xtending from l».irlon-on-l lumbi i to Wain- 
fleet, ^arylng in bieadth fiom 5 Ut lo mile-. Ih tween 
the Welland and tin; Nene, in the "oiith-eM^t *4 the e(»iiiity 
aie ({odney M.iish, llolbeach Mar.di, Moulton Mar.^h, and 
Sutton Maisli. 

Tlie I'Vn.s, the soil whicii li.i.s been foimcd purlly by 
tidal action and jMitly by the, ih-eay <»f bae.'-t*-, ()«•' iipy tile 
Isle of A. \ holme on the nortlewe^t, ilie v. h* of AiiclmlnH* on 
tile math, aiiil mo.st of the cjainlry -niuh “.I'.t of Lincoln, 
'riie cliie!' of tlu'se ;in- llie, llnllind, Wildinore, Wi ^t, ainl 
East. I'eiis ilniiiiing into the Withijin , aiiil ihe lieL|iing, 
BtHirn, (Ileal I’orsaml, and ^Vll.n»l^^de I’kais Ui. lining into 
the Welland. Owing to the drad le\el nt these di.^iricts 
then* is peihajis mon; aitilieial drainagi' in Lmcolii.sliiro 
tlian in any other English county; and this part, of thi^ 
country resi*inbh\s in many r«‘spceis, i-speeially in emb.'uik- 
im'iits anil dykc.s, tin* eontineiit.il llolland. 

Tln'di liri mI till* lo ii^ .‘iis iti 1 .iil\ o.'i iij.K it ,itl<‘iili«Mi. 
SlnTlly .»it«‘i till* Nmi.'i.in t'nii<(i:i-^t huh.?*! .li* Piilo.,, l-iol of 
Pniiiii, Mini rlMiiilii'rl.iiii to \\ till. on I , niclo-.' •! .mil tli.imril a 

I.'llgr jMlt of hf'*}-iug hi II in 1 nMij'li tr ;l t.'l.miU'l ih.t I hr Work 
^\nn!^l lid! br !le..;l.irt.l liV:i . dinp.il i-ull \\ it ll till' Ilidlc l.MitillC 

rtliill^. dt' IM'sli I M 1'.\| Icluig tlirWilllud Iw .1 loilk, lit* 

rli.iiigrd “ill 1 ji i tki v . !i,l iiiiji.is'- I'.li li 11^ illtd Midst liuitlnl lirhls 

mill |i.i''te,rr‘s, .nnl till* Millet liilmlit .iM'l MiddiBli jiaits tin rrof into 

:i g.iolrli <if |ili .isiirr. 

rill* ilniui.egr I't till' rriii. lining Irvrls ol’ Liiiroliishiro wa-* rtiirlly 
rdininiHirii in llir iritis nt' .f.nnrs |. .m,l I Inolr.s I. 'llir h\i’>i, 
Wi -I, nel W iMii.iirr Km.uiir nnin.iitni I'di in tlir 7th » lirol- ^ 
I. Til'* '.nl "1 I.ill«b.('\ U’nlri took .ill thr trlis in lldll.iinl .md 
Krsti \rn, noi ih ol llir m i i ( ill n up In t.iiu'dln, on tin* • oiiMili itdii 
orwhirh -Jl.nim.i. wri-' iw.iith d |o Imu. In tlir tiUli oi 1 1 -.,iur 
rrign, thr king th rl u. il liliiiMlt' the “ I'lldrn.ikrl " ot ttir lloll.mil 
Frii, t I'lil.unnig g'J.otin .u o out of w hii li In* wu^ to h i \ . oioo I'.n* 
hissh.ui. Sii .lolm Monsftn with dtlirr freeholders di .mni the 
AiM*lioliur lr\il m thr pditli, .Mid h.id .".S‘J7 .tens o • 1 1" them. 

In till' s.mii- I'rign thr ]slr of Avliolmr uiidrit;ik> n ' v • •'iin Iw 

Veimui)di u Mill Ihilrli .md h'lrmish folloNsris. ri,i . , . i aid ih 
wei'r nitriin[trd ilnriiig till' civil Wilis, and m.Miv oi i,ir uiuks 
desti'.u *d l»y tip* “ still w.dkeis," nnionslv ih ( .irnden. 

Lltllr w.is 'lone to\v:ii<ls irstoiiiig tin* woiks ihii'’ <1' li"y«d till the 
niiddlrof the ISth century, when sevei;d towi InoMig v right 

of i'oiiinioii »*ver [Kirticuhir fens, heguii to join i • |.iorninig aHs of 
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Parliament for ilu ii ilnunsn^e, iMiclosiirc, ami division. The Holland 
Feu was llio liist to l»v ilvall with, ub«mt 17t5'< ; in spite of renewed 
and riot on oppiidiioii fiom the .still-wulkers/’ .all the fen lands 
were suim » diuiiicd and enclostMl. and mi the completion of tin* 

East, VVi st. .Old Wildmore Fens ta!»oiit tU),()00 acres) the rsiee nf 
“ .still-ualU' i'N ' hecanie extinct. 'J’he low lands adjoining the tidal 
^ea(dn••^ "f the Trent ami Iluinber, and part of those around the 
Wash, li iv.' hren r.iis.Ml ahove the iiatnial levid, and oiirielu*»l l»V 
the pioiM Ilf w.iipin.L:, whi« h eoiiM-'t', in h tting the tide run nviT 
the land, and r« tainiiii; it then' a siitHeicnt tune to permit of the 
deposit of the sand ami nmd InM in sidutnui l*y the w.iters. 

The genor.il of the I'niinty is very plea.sing. 

The level trai ts are richly cnitix aled : the hills iind dales are 
interspersed with wood and lawn : anil many spots on the 
ClilT or Wolds coniniand extcij^^ive and eharniiiig \ie\\s. 
The charms of the IVii di'^tricis ate ilcNi-rihed as “a beauty 
Hs of the sea, of lnuindless expanse and fretdnnr* (Kingsley). 
Not a few juissai; > in the wiitin^^s of Tetinyson (a n.allvo 
of the county) bear the impress of the scenery and cidiun*' 
iiiiis of the Kens. 

The geoh'j/ical fmnntimi.s, for the most part, cxteinl in 
parallel belts, nearly in tin* line of the of the lonnty, 

from ihutli to smith, and siiccu»*d <»ne another, in aseendmn 
order, from west t** east. 

1 Tho hwvt is il.f nr ?/• I\ 'f S'f inJsfnnt' foiiml in tho 

Isle of \\ln.liM*‘ .nid ill. \ 1'. \ nf the Tent in fhcfoniMd in.nl’^, 
Mmbfniie. and '.;vp--'im ]’),i- |.i <*f i li** pcinxido of irmi wl'i'li 

tino.-> The hfds I'r.l I Ill iiav .■ In < n ]•! < il to .niini.il hh'. 

thi-ift<ir»- jVw fn^vil^.-if t ind. Ki h siii|i«>, .nid toitli. with Im.im 
.' iml fiM'i ptii.t'- <a till' / r'‘>n . .If to )w im t with in fin* id - 

stone. riie ii*d 1 1 1 V 1 mi'-.ju- ntiv dno foi hin k -in.ikiicj. 1 •• h'-d*. 
dip fow lob the 1 >-T. \t tin jinirt n Ml 1 m 1 W nil t llC Tl l.l’. '• I'd 

Ta.i' aie >,1 lio, nf !'. d- t< I nn I h'h i ri- -i, v,],i, 1| m . ni t • ni.iik a ti.in- 

itioM fl-Mil 'Hie t'* th.- nllur Tin -e l"ti^ lie ,n put <-\po , 1 in 
pit" In* O' N* walk, .oiii • xtelid iimth hv ti oii'bornunh to win jt tin* 
Tmni rl'iw-N oit'. ill * IImmo.*!', ]iii-sni,r f l i n. •• oit . y ni k'.hii* . fin* 
ch.irn'reri-.tie ^h* lls •n. l-.nml :0 b*a. miles snath of 
h'^r'iu-'’h, with i thin -ri .tion of Imiie hed lull of Ijsh lei th .ui'l 

He lies 

* 2 . The T. ' '• /’ /.../V conn s m '« ii: nrd r. with :i \alu.ihl'‘ hed nf 

ir..ii**to!n* ti"W l.'ii' Iv worked 'lhi> I" 1 n nh'iut 27 lent in llii<k- 

in*-"*. an i ■ loj -. ..-o .1: .s;. uiiflmr e* . w I" o* th*- W'.i kilims iie open oid 
sh illow. 'l'!i ,1/'/'/'. /./■/.. vhi-li • lit- I - the < oi.iity near Woojs- 

tlioll-e. ah.Plt 20 "I* :\ll lift ti.! k, .Old is \el\ \ail.lhlc both 111 
thn'k.a*^^ all I tiiiriei ih.ci. il 1 Mr idiT. Ill'- ente|> t),.* 

coiintv p I'.siijo l.\ ( ii.iiiTh I’M an 1 l.i»i''oln If foinistln* 

West - 1 - jf nf rli<* 1 ill*;*-, ci. i 1* rlii.'k'*a njM»n tin luohevt hilh ! 
The hi 1 ' th. I- n . ’.pii . I 1 . .11 1 ahniit '' 01 lo Tl'ili*-. in wi'lfli in fin* 
South, n in'C.Mjii' 'oifil on the l|inii''i » it ahiiut .1 nuie wnh*. 
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whiting i.s tn id.- ij. in tin* chalk im.ir the shores of the 
Ilurnber, t * lirno 1 nuide on f^ie Wold.s. Frcc-stoiie is 
(|uarrie<l around Ani a t> i, .md good oidite building stom*. 
ts <|uairied iie.ip Iho- oin nud other plams. Ironstone is 
found and worked at t hhixby near (Jnistor, and carried into 
\'(irkshire to be .-m' Ih d ; il is al.'O worked at P'rodinghani, 
^ miles nA-th'iiorth-w* t of l^>ri<rg. 

-The IJurnbfT -eparntes LiricolrjHhire from York- 
ishiril port.^ on the Jdncolnhhire side are Barton, New 


Holland, and Grimaby. The Treat divides tbo Isle of 
Axholnie from Lindsey, and falls into tb^ Humber about 
30 miles below Gainsborough. Liktt the Severn, it is 
; noted for a tidal phenomenon called the “ eager or bore, 
which, at spring tides, rises to the height of from 6 to K 
feet. The Withain rises on the south-west border of the 
county, llow,^ north past Granthaifi to Lincoln, and thence 
cast and soutli-oiist to Boston, after a course of about 150 
miles. This river was once noted for its pike. The 
Welland rises in north-west Northampton.shire, enters the 
county at Stamford, and, after receiving the Glen, flows 
through an artilicial channel into the Fossdyko Wa.sh. 
ddie None on the south-east has but a small portion of its 
conixe in Lincolnshire : it flows due north through an 
artilicial outfall called the Wisbech Cut. 

('it /fills. 'Fhe principal canals are — the Stainfortb and 
Kctiilby, connecting the' Trent with the Yorkshire coal-field ; 
the Louth Navigation^ from Louth to Tetney Haven ; 
the Sleaford Navigation, connecting Sleaford with the 
Witham ; and tlie Gra/itham Canal, from that town to the 
Trent at Nottingham. The remainder are chiefly small 
rivers artilicially dei peiied^^nd embanked. 

I -TTie el i mate of the higher grounds is now 

; notod for its sulnbrity, and meteorological observation doe.s 
not jn.stify the reputation for cold and clamp often given 
to the county as a whole. The lyean annual ternperaturo 
of the Fens u.s given by ten years’ observation (1864 7.3) is 
*17 11, I ' F) bi low that of Greenwich. 'Hie lairifall of the 
Fen di*>tiict is very small as compared with other parts 
i of England. While the average of the whoh 3 country was 
’ little over 30 inches, at Boston the average faU^j>om 1830 
to Is 10 was 23'r)S inches, and from 1850 to 1869 22’08. 
At W i«ibecli south-west winds prevail on an average six 
months in the yi^ar, and north-east winds barely two 
months. 

>So// niv! Aiirif'iiJlttre . — The .soils vary considerably, accord- 
ing to the geological furmatioiis; ten or twelve diflcreiit 
kinds may be bnind in going across the country from east 
to west. A good bandy loam is common hi the Heuthdivi- 
.'•ioii ; a sandy loam willi chalk, or a flinty loam on chalk 
marl, abounds on portions of the Wolds ; an argillaceous 
sand, merging into rich loam, lies on other portions of 
the Wuhl.s ; a black loam and arr;h vegetable mould cover 
mo.st of the fslc of Axliolmo on the north-west j a woll- 
ivclaimed marinii marsh, a rich brown loam, andastitl cold 
clay variously occupy the low tracts along the Humber, and 
i lictwcpn the north Wolds and th'i sea; a peat earth, a deep 
I sandy loam, and u lich soapy blue clay occupy most of the 
! cast and south Fens ; and an artificial soil, obtained by 
; “ wariung,” occupies considerable low strips of land along 
th(* tidal reaches of the rivers. The wide grazing lands of 
Idncoln^liiru have long been famous, and the arable lands 
, Jiie b}iecially adapted for the growth of wheat and beans^ 
'llicM* is no generally recognized rotation of crops. The 
cattle raised are the Shorthorns and improved Lincolnshire 
br *e(ls. 'rh(! dairy, except in the vicinity of large towns, 
n*ccivi*s little attention. The sheep are chiefly of the 
Lincolnshire and large Leicestershire breeds, and go to the 
mmkc.f^ of Yorkshire and '.he metropolis. Lincolnshire 
h.i.H long been famous for a fine breed of horses both for 
the. sadillo ami draugh^ Horfi^ fairs are lield every year 
at Horncustle and Lincoln. Largo flocks of geese were 
foirncily kept in the Fens, but their number has been 
iliniiiii.shHd since the drainage of ^thos^ parts. Where a 
large nuriiber of them were bred, nests were constructed 
for them one above another ; they were daily taken down 
; hy the gooseherd) driven to the water, and then reinstated 
' in their nests, without a single bird being misplaced. 
Decoys were onge numerous in the undrained state of tb$ 
Feiia 
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According to the ngri cultural returns for 1881, the total area 
under crops coiiiprehendcd l,4yS,()76 acres, a percentage of 847 in- 
HUuid of 817 in 1870 ; corn (!ro]»s had nn area of 611,977 acres, a per- 
centage of^4’6 instead of 34*9 in 1870 ; green crops, 238,719 acres, 
a percentage of 13*5 insUMid of 13*2 in 1870; rotation grasses, 
167,252 acres, a percentage of 9*5 instead of 9 *4 ; pcrniiiiient pasture, 
440,422 acres, a. j»crccntago of 24 '9 instead of 23-0. 'I'lic area under 
crops Is tims more than three times tin* amount under paslnrage. 
The area under wood.s in wjus 39,431 terns* and under on-hards 
1788, under market ganlej s S60, under nursery grounds 137. Hf 
the corn crojw the most largely grown is wh«at, which in 1881 occu- 
pied 245,645 acres, -harhy or here, grown mostly on the Wolds mid 
the Heath districts, coming next with 199,900 twres r then oat.s, 
113,564 acres ; huslly rye, 1300 Hc,re.s. Hciins (H «-upictl 41,073 aciv-;, 
pease 10,495 mum Of the green crops tin* ine.st hugely grown in 
1881 wero turiiip.s ami swedes, 142,300 aeies, inodly on'tln* Wolds 
and Idneolii Heath. Potatoes oceu[»ie«| 39,79 1 iieie.s ; inangohi, 
21,438; votehes and otlier green erops, ex.-ept eiover or gins',, ls,t;i5 
acres; cahhago, kohl -rain, and rn]ie, 15,ori7 nen s ; euiiots, loloaen-s. 
Onions are raised to a great extent in the I'd.- nf Axliolme, mid 
under good iiianageirieiit have heeii known to n-tuin i.r»n per aeie. 
Flax occupied 353 iicrc.s, and ho]is 3. 'I'luNuiie thlhiw or nneropped 
ariihle land in 1881 wji.s 39,950 acres. ,|u hi**' ]*er ciiit. ot 


the. entire area of Lincolnshire wa.s returned as cnltiv.iti il, i-i 1S79, 
8t’l per cent., and in 1880, 84^. Tho iiiimher of hwr.-,( . UM-d 
solely for agrieiiltiire in issi was 49,656 ; niiircH ami uiil>ruk< ii 
hoisi'.i, 15,171 tolnl, 04, SJ/. Tho niuiilutr of cows niid Im iI'. i>iu 
iiiilk or in calf in 1881 w.is 53,4!»9, and of otiicr cattle 106,706. 
Till* miiiiiier (»r slicep w.i', J, 330, 147, or 90'2 for every loo je n-.-, 
the a \ei age tor (ln-at lint. nil heiijg 70*3, for England 62'4. Pig^ 
in ISSI inniilM-red s*2, 197. 

I he .luiii nlliue (if 1 j'ncnlM'hiie is only "'eeomt to th.it of Kast 
Jiothi.iii, l.vwlii.li aloiP- It fS'ilhil in the use df tixed .stearn- 
eiiLMUi N iip.iii iis raniiste.i'l in tie- .soulh ]iai* of the eouniy small 
]»i«ipi let'll ^ alxiiiiifl Aiioidi'ig t" llie iiml'iH m r.-» ntiwii'; for 
73i, t}..‘ l..]i 1 111 t'l- (■•iiinlv of l.iiiiieii w.r dividid among 
30, 197 own. I mi'i im gj'.-,, ( anil itr-1 I i,ial w in t'.5, 1 73,.svi5. Of 
the dWOi I , ] Jr.S, Ml lii.iir ill 111 1.1 p. 1 Mill., p(i^-.. S.s. <1 It ss lllilll 1 
valiif j.i I . 1 ' ii‘ w.i, 1 . 1 , liv, 6.|.d. 'i'lieie were 
fosir pi.ipn' r.ii . pn-.'.i -.-ing n\ii jn.noO a« h s ei.h:- Karl of 

\ .11 1mi1'iu.;Ii. ."i .i a.l.N, Lilly \\ lli'il^liliv (le Kie.-shv, 24,696 
‘*1 • H.'ir v ( li ijiliii, M.P, 2 I, .'.7" .M I' N ; and Clii i.^topher 

'I’m ma, ‘jop;,; i j, 

I lie lyll'iW log I dill- 'JIMS '| i! I liiMl O .fl < .f 1 m il' 1 1)1 '_M III eord- 

ing lo -I/I a- ]••tUMll(l nil thf 2rilh .liin.' 1 ,’i iii.l lli" llii .liine 
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Mdnftfarfnres and Tradf. Tho inoniif.ictun's aro few ; 
and comparatively email. • TIkmc are, liowcvfT, sonu‘ largo ! 
agricultural niac.liirio und steam etigiiio faeturies in and 
uroLiml Liiicnln ; and similar works e.xlst :.t Hoston, flains- 
borougli, Orantliam, niid Louth. At Fro(lii>glia?n tln*ro ; 
are extensive iron-works. At Litthi Hytliani a very hard • 
brick, called the adamantine clinker, i.s inadti of tlie silicii.ns ' 
clay that the Homans used for their inanufaclures of 
pottery. At Louth there Is a carjiet inaiui factory, also ; 
several tanneries and iron foundries. Hono cruslMn'j*, ' 
leather working, tho manufacture of oil-cake for catth-, 
rope making, and sack weaving an*, curried on in vnriou^ 
places. Tlio chief ports are (Jriuisb^, lioslon, Sutton : 
Ih’idgc, and Gainsborough, the iiiv» being by far the nio t i 
important. For * tho fisheries ol Gkim.sj'.y .see \o\. iv. , 
p. 249. j 

Railway^.- The first line opened in the county was tin; ! 
Midland Itailw^ay to lancoln, in .Ai -jist isiik I’ho . 
Manchester, Sheffifild , atid I nneohiNliire Hail way, fir.Nt 
opened in 184S- 49, goes fnnn Linroln iiorlh-t*ast to Marke t ' 
llascn, and thence, by way of Harnetbymiul lTlce])y jnne- ■ 
tions, to Oriinsby and Cloethor[»es. .\ second braiu h runs ^ 
north-east from Gainsborough to Xew Tlolland and Harton 
on the Humber, and a third from Huiindby due west io tho : 
Yorkshire coal fields. The Great Xoitheni main lino ruiu I 
thnmgh the south-west of the county past Grantham to 
Newark, and throws oflf several bnindics. A loop lim' 
connecting Spalding, Boston, and Jjincolii with the direct 
tfne from London to York was opened in L'^ IS. Tlic J^ast ; 
Lincolnshire Kailway (leasinl to tho Great Xorllicrn) runs | 
from Boston to Grimsby. j 

Adminintmtim- Tim piimary divi^imi-; '»f Juncolnsliiic .irc | 
three trithingH or ruling.s. 'Phe uoilli division coimiiiups tin* | 
Parts of-Lirnlscv, tho Honth-wc.st the Purls of Kesteven, ami tin* i 
Houth-east the Purls of Hollaml. Kadi <d tlu'Jc divisi(»ns had j 
before the Norman Conquest its owmi tritliing g» icfa or reeve, ami t'» . 
this (lay each has iLs separate magistratrs, (|U;iilci .sc.s.siom^, drrk 
of tho peace and trcitsurcr, lilt, they ai* all ymli r one loid-licn- 
tenant and one shcrilf, ami suhjcct to the court, of assize held at 
Lincoln. Thcsi*. “ Purta ” aiv apain suhdivulcd into wa]»cnt:ikcs. 
Hokea, and hundreds. The trithings do not in any way coinciilo 
with narliamoniary dRrisions. The Parts of Lindsey coiniirisc 
than Wf the county, and contain sovenbMin wapcntiikcs. Tho 
Parts of Kosteven, exclusive of the soke and borough of rimiitham 
and the borough of Stamford, comprise nine* wapentakes. Tim 
Parts of Holland comprise thr(*c wapentakes only. Before the 
pMsing of the Reform Act of 1832 Lincolnshire sent twdvo memhers 
IjpwUi neut — two for the county, two for the city of Lincoln, and I 
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ltlu7. Il"-:- I'll .ill"' , II. ‘Ml i-:l 1 1 - N . Si. .if.-id . 4'.>o7), Spiilii- 

ill;j .iii'l .■^pi!-l'\ . 

H I i ■! I ' I N. It i- hiL i'l\ j I .1. iMf that th'-tt nit'.iy 

Iii.w !.'i *i'i I'-, Lim Ilf w . 1 " 111 - 1 -.Mil'! I'V .1 1 1 ili.- nl l lir I , 

wl;*., lli.U' V 1, .U lllf lllilf I 'I tllf lll\ I 1"I1 l'\ ( fv II, lir, u]i|i' iV 
ini\. .1 I '■ wil^i ll'f I' .il biil.iiiv 1 111 ' t. riit«.i\ w.is nil -iVm t. -1 h-, 
('.I >.il - !.i^! riN .-'"II, .iimI • M‘:i aU'i lie umIu. 1 l«m .'I I’.ill.ul.hv 
Cl.Hidih - !^’f r. Ill Ml'! 1 . -iMiiM-'l iiit If I. Till* ciniiity "i..j'."i.d 

jil'iMit 7'* ' I* , mm] I'l'.iii.il j'lrt.'f tl f p).>\iiMf"i Ll.ivii • i-.'ii 
nisi*; 111 " Ul’if-* win.ll l''•'ll|ll'^i 111 lit tiliisliii'f , ii' (.til: " t" 

Pt (dfiiiv, w • If lllf • "1 il.nii . Afli'i li..d Liiiduiii ;md It.i'.f I ■ -f')) 

for till ii t"\\ns Tllf d.itf "f llf intrndm tioii dl ( i.i < jh i\ i*, 
iimcrtiMi, l"it If.Mii fi.iDi 15. df (///v^ A'm -s., : '.(U dur 

Ad.dplniis Ilf ( '"l.Dii.i L.iiidiiii iisiwm, wlii.h li.is lufi '..Ifii 
tor London, allfiidcl the . oiincil of Arles (314' I ■. i thi> 
SavoM kuicdoin of M.-nia, Limisi \, wlmli i L i \1. 'i.ldl 
in*arly I'l >pjit ' o\er thf modnu eounty of Lim' du -i ix Ti - .•> luiVe 
hccii a depeudnit state. 1 mlcr Kdwin ol N •. I .''niil'i i.i, the 
conqueror of Moivia, tduisliaiiity was reiatiod • ' t»v Paulu i\s df 
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York, and Boae tolls ns that Blcpcna, the governor of Lincoln, was, 
with his househoM, among tho lyrst convin-ts (628). 

Early in S70 tho l.)aiu\s or Northmen landed at IFumberstone 
near Ctrimshy. and ravaged Lindsey and the famous monastory of 
Biirduov on the Witham. Lincolnshire passed ]M>rraaneutly into 
tho h.ni'is of the Pinos about 877, and was included within the 
huiindarv ef the ‘‘ Paiiolage ” of Pain.-^li jurisdiction as settled by 
tho livafy of Tiohalily the jrreatest changes consecpient upon 

tlio P.(iii''h invasion an*, lirst, tlic suppl.inting «»f the, Anglo-Saxon 
name'? «>f ]»laofs by those of tin* Punish termination emling in ^///, 
Mliidt are nnnierons, and tlie substitution of the wapentake for the 
earlier division of tlie linmlred ; the uneit nt Pritish laws and those 
of the Panes wnc titlnrwis.^ not dissimilar. In time the two 
]>opnlations bve.nne ainalg.imatnl .md l aine under thi* ilominion of 
the Anglo-Saxon el own. 'Phe sulisequeiil liistoiy of the eonnly 
under the Nornrins is asstieiated more iw les.s with tlie »il\ t»f 
Lineolii. In the « ivil war lM twe<*n Stephen and the eiii}»ri*ss 
Matilda a battle was loU'dit m ar Tdneoln in 1 141 . In 1171 the Isle 
of .\\hoIiiie was tin- seem* of the stnig'^h* between Koger tie 
Mowbray, «>nenf tlie adbeieiits of riim e lleiirv, and tliefoiees M-nt, 
against bini by Ins falli. r lliiirv II. The issuiMvas deeideil 1»\ tin* 
Lineolnslnie iin n in fa\ our of tin* king. In 121i5 oenirietl King 
«Iu1im’s march ai'ioss the (oiinty, wlnui In* lost all Ids baggigi* and 
jewels in the I’oss Ivke Wasli t»n Ids way tt) Swinesliead Abliey. 
in the n ign of K>lw nd IV. Sir Ihibeil Wells, at the le ad of 
ItO,n0i) Limoliisldie 111 11, was defeated at IjORoeout Field near 
Staniloiil, \lai'idi 1 P 0. .\i iht* snppressifMi of Iht* nionastei u-s u 

rebt liion lii.>ke out .it Loiilli he.ided by Maken*!, the last piiornf 
the abbi\ of | ’. n 1 ing^ 1 Kthv <>et«»b. r 1 .‘*:)(). Tlie piior w.i^ h.inged, 
iind the .sldi'* for the lioui.li- it gavi* to King llenrv VIII was 
designated in a slate p.lper .is “oiu- of tlie most hiute and lieestalle 
of the w}|o]e UMltll." Pllllllg tile .ivil WaiS t lu* •‘OUlltN W.ls .1 
S's-ne of numeions < ..ntesls, tin- most f.iiiious of whn li w.is the b ittle 
at (Jraiith.im in PPd, won by Pioniwell ov< r tlie i.tv.ili.ts. The 
adv.int.ige th it w.ls t.akell by tlie Feilinell to ilestroy tie- ellbits 
made to drain ami eiiclosi* tin* lem. lining levels of Limolnshiie 
dining tld> .stoiiiiy p ' 1 iod lias been .ilie.id> noliied. Kuds bioke 
out .it nihivals, ami were continued tlown to * . * ndddn* ot tie* 
ISth I '•ntniy. 

belli. tins of Ibiti'-li '.mips .ire found at Paiiow', Folknigh.mi, 
Ingolddiy. I^v•^,'b^, and We]]. Ti lers of Hoiiiaii < mips an* 
found ,it Alkboioiigb, ('aistoi, (i.nnslioiongli, (ledney lliil m’.ir 
llolheieb. Moiiingtoii m.n' (irantliani, South Oriiisl.v, and V.n- 
boroiigdi. Tile ibnn.in roils aie in iily j'lifeet, — Kilniiie .'^tieit, 
oil the e.Tst .--ide of the t'lill liiils, an i the Fossw'.iy I'Uiming -oiitli- 
west fiom Lineolii, 'rii*' <rown of tlc se leindiis is witlmnt doubt 
th'* famous boimm ar- h 'all''l tli'* Xewpoit li.ate at Lim-oln. 
Tessi 1 Ite'l piviimuits ll.ive li'eU builld at PelltoH, Holk-toW, 
Tdneolii, S' amptoij, and Winteitoii. (‘oiiis of the einpeioi s N* I'o, 
Vt.spisiaii, an I Jnli.in hi\'- I" ' ii fouml at fa'm oln ;md Aneisi.i, 
aii'l two flomaii .lit.iis to tin w. st of Stow, 

'I’ll* re .ire M-iii.iin- of fi ml d '■ i-.tl' s at Poston, Limsiln, Sb 
Sijmert<*n, T itt*’i sli.ill, and r'iik'-''y. 'flo-t .s*‘:its W'litliv ot n'*te 
lehi'dlv iiio li-ni .lie Applii*\ II. ill, A^warby Hall, Peltoii Ibius'*, 
Plaiikm'N II bb II:o' ki.-sbv, PnP'y Ib.ii-*, Pinglil*‘N Hoii'-e (m.ir 
StaTiifoi-'l , I’liifl'Wi Hall, ('a^i*wi. k Hoiise, I)ent*»ii Hall, F:ist'*ii 
Hill, Hnktijoin Ibdl, Hi\*/ijoi'in I’lmiv, Ja-u H.ill, Ja nhnli.m] 
H'»n-f, .M mbv H.ill, X* aton Hon-.**, Xoeton Hall, N**rm:inbv 
Hnll, Xoit.iji IM.ii e, l*mlon H.iJl, IJiby timv*’, S»*n/eihy I’.uk, 
St**iirton, S\•^^)n F.nk, 'I'li'm-" k Hoii-'-, Thuilby H;ill, l'fiiijgl**ii, 
:iml W illmgli.tiji b, .''tow. 

At th** tiim- *tt til'- sii]»pi*--si',n of tin* iiioiias 1 eri'-s in the n igii »if 
H*-nry Vlil. w* ie uj'W.ii'is of om- liim.li»-d M-ligions I)*)n-**s; 

.ami aim'iug tli*- F*'ns los. s'l.i.e of tie* liiiest abb*-ys held bv the 
P' ii' 'li' tim s. 'Pm Hilli'*,' tin* ^ V.' re ,i piir* ly Knglisli •»Hb-i wlij. h 
t** »k ii ' li ’• in lam "lii'iiif, ^ h'* * amnis following th** Austin lule, 
1 li“ nuns .iii'l l.iy I'l'dl" Is th it of t li'* P c-t' lei m.s. g'-in i.dl v 

1 iv*mI ill - p.iiMt.* li'Cis* l..it lonm-'l a ' '*111111111111 y having a ••*'rimu*ii 
••liup-b III w Im h lb' - • .i-s w.*.. 'li\ id'-.l l,v a loiigifmlmal w.ii). 
Til*'** h'l'i'. s w.i' It Alviiigh.ini, H'lll.iml Piigg, Limoln, 

b‘f'iietli g.ilf 0} Ill'll \\ 1-. '’I't'-d th*' liist Kl'-.moi < X'-w- 
''*• il m Ijiml- >. inp' * inglieni, th'- 'hnt lions** of the •*i'lt 1, 
fourel* I hy St tfiio'-rt **l (I.iiint in ll.^V.t, St.iinfonl (.1 eolb-g** for 
stn-h'r',. iml W*I!. 'I’le-n* w*-i.- nnnm-ries of the oi'in at 
H;t\**ii.'.j'!n. Xnn Oinishv, ami Tun-t.d. 

7 h‘ f.'.l'*n'ing .11 .• n ff w 'if tin- nM*-t fainoiis abliev.s. (])PaiIiiigs 
Oviii-y fl'f'-rnon ti-it* n-i.m', fonij'I*'! ll.'*4, for fbnrfeeji eauoiis. 

77i'* towtr. J)* ( .ii.iT* *1, with .ar'-.oliitg j»i* re*<l with wiiubiw's, .iml 
the east w.ill *»f th*- soiitli wing i*-'‘nairi. f2) 77ui Ihmcdieiiipj 
Mitn 1 Abb' V ot 1 I'/wliml, biiimhd 7]t), lefbnmle*! in t»4S. 77ie 
foiii!*bilions of t In ij'-'.v ' Imn li in 1114 w< n- lai*! on Tiiii.s.sivc pih-s 
of oik. I’art ot tla we-t fr'dit w.'m reKiir'-d in 12.55-81, with 
b'*:iiitifiil Karlv K/igJish seii]pt;nr*j of the I g**/id * i St (fUthhie .'ind 
.suint>, ; tills, with tin- r<-ip* mli' iilar nor Ji- west tower, 1460 -70, 
remain, Swim-slna'l -\bla*y f Carthusian), c Amimul from Fui- 
ne»,siri lloi by eleven moiik.M. f4) Thonjtoij-ii|Km • Humber Abbuy 
(Bllok t'anon.s), fouiide*! in 1120. There, reiimiii u fragment of the 


south wing of the transept, two sides of the decamnal chapter- ' 
house (1282), and the beautiful west gate-house, Early Perpen- 
dicular (1332-88), with an oriel window on the east. 

The i^oneral beauty of tho porisli churches of Lincdlnshire is ' 
]>roverbial, but it is incorrect to suppose iltat they are equally 
good iu every part of the county. In the Parts of Lindsey, though 
there are some of considerable beauty and interest, the churches 
can scarcely bo considered above the average ; several though 
.sm.all ami mean present curious eafiy features, pai'tioulorly the 
well-known tower of St Peter, Barton-on- Humber, supposed to be 
of the Saxon jicrioil, dud those of Crowle, Hcnphani, and Stow. 
7dios«* of (Tiimsby and Wainfleet are cruciform. 

In the Parts of Kestcveii tho churches are not only elegant but. 
well fiiii.slied, built of excellent stone which abounds at Ancaster. 
ami m*:ir Sleaford. The church of St Andrew Ileokington is the 
bc.st I'xaiiiple of ^liddle Pointed architecture in the coiinty ; it is 
f.imt il lor its Faslur sepulchre and lino sedilia. Tho largest and 
Pim st elmirh in this division is doubtless that of 8t W^olfran at 
(b.iiitliam, 200 by 87 feet, with three collateral naves, and steeple, 
271 b*et high, of the 14th century. 

It is prim-ipally in Hu,* Part.s of Holland that we are to look for 
the finest « hiindn s in the county ; they are not to be equalled by 
tliom* of any other di.slri.it in the. kingdom, which is the more 
n-iiiarkablc as the district is comprised wholly of marsh land, and 
is without stone of any' kind. It is highly probable that tlio 
elinn*hes of tho south part of this district owe tiieii* origin to the 
miimli*‘**nee of I he abbiw.s of Crowland and Spalding. The earliest 
spe.-inicn of Normtui arehitec.tiiro is that of Long Sutton, which has 
b*‘*-ii i-alicd the connlerpiirt of I’hrist Church, Oxford. St Mary and 
Xii-iiol.is at Sii.ilding, 157 feet hy 95, has the iincomiuou feature of 
a ilonbh* aisle on »*aeh .side of the nave, as well as a transept. The 
gh*rv of the dif isiou of Holland is beyond question the church of St 
Potolph, Poston. • 


l.iNvoLN, the capital of the county of that name, is a 
city uinl county iu itself, and is also a municipal and 
parlijinioiitary borough. It is picturesquely situated on 
the summit and south slope of the limestone ridge of tho 
Chfl* range of hills which rLsos from the north bank of the 
river Witharn, at its confluence with the Foss Dyke, to an 
altitude of 200 feet above the river, It is 132 rnilea 
north \ve.st from r.ondoii by road, and 138 miles by rail. 



Lincoln is one of the most ancient and interesting cities in.,;,^ 
England. The ancient British town occupied the crown oiy 
the hill l)cyond the Newport or North Gate. The Bomi^ 
town consisted of two parallelograms of unequal length,^ 
tho first extending west from the Newjj^qrt gats ton pqm|| 
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a little west of the castle keep. The second parallelogram 
extended due south from this point down the hill towards 
the Witham as far as Newland, and thence in a direction due 
east as far as Broad Street Returning thence due north, 
it joined the south-east corner of the first and oldest paral- 
lelogram in what was afterwards known as the Minster 
yard, and terminated east side upon its junction with 
the north wall in a lino^ with the Newport gate. This is 
the oldest part of the town, and is •named “above hill.” 
.After the departure of the Romans, the city wjJls were 
extended still further in a south direction across the 
Witham as far as the great bar gate, the south entrance 
to the High Street of the city ; the junction ot these walls 
with the later Roman one was eftected immediately be- 
hind Broad §trcot. These three divisions comprise the 
boundaries of the municipal and parliamentary boroughs, 
which are conterminous. The “ above liill ” portion of the 
city is not well built, but consists of narrow irregular 
streets, some of which are too steep to admit of being 
ascended by carriages. The south portion, %\hich is named 
“ below hill,” is much more commodious, and contains the 
principal shops and inns, with many elegant buildings and 
private residences. Hero also are the Great Northern and 
Midland Railway stations. 

The glory of Lincoln is its noble minster. As a study 
to the architect and antiquary tins stands unrivalled, 
not only as the earliest purely Gothic building in EuroptJ, 
but as containing within its com])ass every variety of style 
from the simple massive Norman of the west front, to the 
Late Decorated of the east [lortion. The building material 
is the oolite and calcareous stone of Lincoln Heath and 
Haydor, which has tho peculiarity of becoming hardened 
on tho surface when tooled. In former days the cathe 
dral had three spires, all of wood or leadetl timber. 
Tho spire on tho central tower was blown down in lodT. 
Those on the two western lowers, 101 feet high, were 
removed in 1808 ; good rcpre^entiiti<»ns of them will be 
found in the well-known views by Ibillar and Buck. Tho 
ground plan of tie first church, adojdcd from that of Ibuien, 
was laid by Bishop Remigius in lUSO, and the church was 
consecrated four days after his death, May G, 109:i ; the 
central west front and the font*arc of this period. Tlio 
approximate dates of tljp remaining portions of tlio fabric 
may be a.ssigned *a 8 follow s : — tho throe w’cst portals and 
the Norman poition of the w^est low'ors uhovo tlio screen to 
the top of tho third story, about 1 118' tho nave, its aisles, 
and the north and south^dmpels of the west end, completed 
1220 ; tho Early English portion of tlio w est front, and tho 
upper parts of the north and south wings, with pinimck* 
turrets, 1225 ; the west porch of tho main traiiso[a, 
1220 ; the crossing, and lower part of the central tower, 
1235 ; the upper part, 1307 ; the west dour of the choir 
f aisles, 1240. The south porch of the presbytery dates 
1266. The oast window, the finest of its st)de in England, 
67 by 34 feet, dates 1258-88. The choir screens date 
,,1380, the Easter sepulchre 1200. Tlio gables and upper 
parts of the main transept, the parapets of the south side 
of the nave, south wing, and west front, and the screen in 
Ae south aisle, all date from 1225. 'Hie upper parts of 
the west towers date from 1365 ; their upper stories, the 
west windows and parapet of the galilee porch, and tho 
chapel screens in the trihsept, 1 150. tThe vaulted lantern 
of the central tower is 127 feet above the floor. The main 
transept two fine rose windows ; the one on the north 
called the Dean% Eye is 30 feet in diameter. The Blsho ]/8 
Eye to the south is very fine Decorated (c. 1350). The 
rood screen is mainly c. 1340.^ The, other buildings in 

' The dimeniions of the cathedral Internally are- -nave, ‘262 x 
79'Sx80 feet; choir, 168x82x72 feet; angels^ choir, which in- 
■ idudM ptesbytery and lady cl&apel, 166x44x72 feet; maiu trau- 


the close that call for notice are tho chapter-house of ten 
sides, 60 foot diameter, 42 feet high, with a line vestibule 
of the He,me height built in 1225, and the library, 104 
by 17 feet, which contains a little museum. Among the 
must famous bishops were St Hugh, who died 1200; 
Grosseteste, died ]2r);i; Fleniming, died 1431, founder of 
Lincoln College, O.xford ; Smith, dietl 1521, founder of 
Brasenosf, Oxiurd ; Wake; and (libsoii. Every stall has 
produced a prelate or cardinal ; among those who have 
been c:i[iitiilar members may be named Walter Mapes, 
lleury of Huntingdon, I’olydore Vergil, W. Grocyn, W. 
Outraiu, George Herbi rt, S. Fcgge, W. Baley, Curtwriglit, 
iiuentur of the power-looiii, and O. Manning the topu- 

grapher. lancoln, the enoitnoiis <lioc('se of wliich in early 
times (*xt(‘mli‘d from tin* Thames to tlni Humber, was one 
<»l the thirteen cathedral'; of the old toimdalion served by 
secular cain)ns. 

-'rii'* mine of I.iiiiulii i; ;i nf Cell ic .ind Latin. 

Il apjie.iis in IIm- l\:iVeini,i ernuiMjiln i n tli<> funn nl tJudiilii 

Colniiia, and in llede ,is Lind' i l•]illa. Lll iilln H |.iJiely ( cllli, ;illd 
cvaellv I dies tin* i.iily Li'iusli i nt .is tin- “ loll t<»i I hy 

tin* peiil.*' Lnidinn (’tilttin.i w.is iniiiniiii nii l!ie ‘-ili nl wliat is 
imw tin* casili- .mil < .dlinii ,d, .dtiiiil loo v.i». ll u is 1. n.y 

SaxMfi.s in :»1 .ind In < ame .mf ni tin * lin I < itie, nl Mi n la. After 

l>ein '4 l’iei|iient ly r.iv.ienl hv the li.mis, Lum"1ii n.ii le-Dvriid liy 
Kiliniind 11. in lOld. Liin* iln J .isili* was limit liy W dh iin 1. in 

wlii' h 01*1 asieind tin* niiUMal nt eiie liundied ami M\t_\ 

Innisi Chat id d'-stiuetiM* tins nenjiiid in 11 lo^ ll‘ja. and 
Till. Kim.^ Slepl iln'-i'-ei-’ ’le nMijiK M itdd I 111 ! In- I .islle in 
1140 . 11 nlliy J I W .IS riowiie I till I e 111 t lie f< .Hi iW Mie\i . 11 *, li-. W ,1 KlTlg 
Sli pin n at < ’In i-tiiias 1147 ; H.ivid, nt Smi-, .Hd In. in. ij/'* to 
King .loli’i, 1‘J'd. J.iiiinln w.i-i eaptmul Ly Kni:: .Inlin in liild, 
aim iiiM'st. 'll liy tile 1 ih.i.^ iu iei7 Tin* iiattleni L.nn.ln Fair 
took pl:n .* in 121 Tin* I ity wiv s.n Im d in I:m;i; delm i t (iiiunt, 
(Mil i.t r.imeln, niaiii'd tlniein 1 -’,!m; I ;nl\ .n\v int'-i d, llniinni’s 
sisi. r-in*l.i\\ : in viitiiiMit lus titln In* In-M tin* (.I'-tle, but Iniilt 
liiniw'lt ,1 winti'i Inmse in tli“ lowi r ji.iit of till* nity. A jMilMiin*nt 
nt Kniiiv \ I. till I. at lam dill in 1 din* town w m .stui im*il by 

K.iil .M.im In '-ter nil Ill'll. ill' nf tin* Laiii.iim nt in I'iiL 

Jii' (Mm ot tin* nni-.t [niliit spi cinn ri^ ,,f' goiuiiiu* 

loni! Ill .ih liitei tiih* in Kiigland i-« tin* Xtwj eii oi Noith ilaie nf 
Limnill. It is Slink fully 11 h*i l below tl.e pi'fseiit b \el..f tin* 
.‘'thcl, and li.m two .sin. ill* i shins nii i leli snl'* tin m lo 
till* i\i'-l biing (‘oiii’i ail'd by an iidjeiliilig Imihi. rin nill.ill 
Kiiiiiii * Sth‘*'l jM'-'-is thhiii”li tins '^Mie, .Old mn* m* li fi it for 
11 or 12 I’liies .1 > .slhi'iilit ,is an .iriou. .M.inv lonn loiim. ite., 
Ii.ne b. eji fiMiml in tin* iiurimdi.ite vi.'iiiiU ol‘ tin* e.it Tin* other 

g.ites wtfliiii tin* lily woithy of mitae ai** tli'* I'A'I mi C.de, a 
lim* '-i.eeiiin II of I’Stli eciit 111 \ w«i:k, irieol tin b.ev .1 tin iioitli 

b.i\ mg upon il a i iived i. pi . nl ilnm ot ti 
r..t il ig lie .iml Stoi" b.iw at tin* tii]i of High .'':ii' 
i-. tin* gmldli.ill. The v.nstle .slniw - ti.iec^^ of Xoin, 
loiiiul.il ion- of wlii' h I on>.i-i. d of ina .si\ e In .mis of voo.i ami grout- 
ing. rin* li.ill ol tin' old 1 piseopal p.il.i- e i.s 1*!) |. t by ('<() wiile, niid 
li nl two loN^.s of gh'V 111.11 bin pill. II*.., Tile modi 1 1 p.ii.iie I.- .'it Kmu- 
lioline, .‘1 inib s mnth of Lim*oln. In tin* ilomt. i e.ii.b.ii pni. 
sei\«d :i le-s. l.ih d p.iVrim lit aiid tin* .m j'Ul' hl.il sl.il» of a Hoimill 
soldit I ; tin* splemlidl> i .ii vt d stone l otliii lid of llmliop Ib-nngiiiH 
found tlieh* b.m hieiillv been reino\i‘d info tin intliedial. Tb(^ 
am n lit lomlmliof S’ M.ii\ b* Wigloid. plituh ^pn* (Jotliie, ainl 
“tin* tJlevIll.il’s e,,odl\ eoi.dmf " 111 tin* High S *iet, in. IV al.so bo 
liolieed. 'rin* St M.iiv’.'- C«uil'l lle.il* .Si I'etem .it (biwls is a I’llie 
spi eiinen of Xoi in. in ai liiiei tine , ain't In i lim* h li'* ol tin* «lonn stic 
hbileiture ol Ids jn iiod n f Ip* .It w s' l!ou-e, tin* inoiddiiigs of 
^^llll•h .‘lie ideiiti ll \Nilli those of tli * We-t Jioit.ds of the 'atliedr.il 
(e 114‘'k Ni*n this is Dniiest.ill, wlnh* tin* little lAiuoln boy 
afteiwards known Little Si lliieh w.is erneilied by .lev\s in 
August Viria. Tlu ii* Were W iuieil\ ibne small ]>riorie.s, th e trial ies, 
and foni In'spit ds in or iie.ii Lim oln. ’I'lu* pr«*pondei .nn i* of 
fri.nies o\t*r [uioriis of im nks is expl.nneil bv the t.n t lh.it tin* 
e.dbedi.'il N\.is Si'i\ed I'N ^e(lll.^r e.iiions. The faiimu- Ibslmp 
(Irosseteste \\as the de\otei pathui of the fri n-s, p.nli. iilaily tin* 
l''ianeise.ins, who weie :ilw:t\ i in tln ii* day tli town niis-iomMn.s. 

There weie titl\-luo ehni in the eil\ befoie iln lletornia- 
tioi), all the nanie.s of wl8ih aie pieseived. Koniteiii niniiii or 
have been rebuilt. There an* tiff, .-u brni*tiee.s in the • if\, i oimist- 
ing of thiee leetorii's and twelve viearage.s. 'fheie .ih* fourteen 
Kiiin-oiiloriiiisl j'laees iif worship. 

pent , ?‘20 >: \ 7*i foet ; choir transept, 1(>6 x 4*1 \ 1 feet, Kxtepmlly 

the west front i.s 173 feet hroad hy 130 feet ; ll \4st low^s are 
‘JOU feet higli ; the eeiitnil tower, from which h *. .s the lU'i/ Groat 
Toui of Lincoln (6 tons 8 cwts.), is *262 foot IiikI 
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The eharitie' onmprise the new county hospital, f»enc.ml dis- 
pensary, luiiatit :i\vliiin, peuitrut feinaleij’ home, ami institute for 
nurses. The edue.itiiuial institutions <Htin]»rise a tlieolo^ijical collef^e 
(formerly nl.l munty hospital), ^^riiuiinar school tforincrly (Irey- 
friars'i. Uuc cuat m IiooI, training college for niistresse.s (Newixut), 
St jMarinr^ ]»aro.liial schools, British schools (in Nowlaml', 
Wesiovaii s. hiM.l, ami a school «»f ait. ' )f other institutions may 
lH*naniiil tin- Lincolnshire a:'! iciiltural so. iri\, |u‘rmjim'iit lihrary, 
niei-liji!!' institute, .-..1111!}' ue>\''io>uu i.ili.oa- liilh, city iiewsnKUii, 
ami i h.'ial soeieiv. The reni tiniiu; lunhlin^s are the new 

ci.ni l■\l•h.ln;;:e ainl in.i^onii*- hall, county assenihlx -room and theatre 
in IIiltIi Stieet! The piihli.* p;iik is 11. ar tile cattle in.irkct, and tlie 
r.e . . oiii'M* li.‘\ ..ml N. wlan-l. r.)]inlatii'ii in 1 M 1 , 7000 ; in 1 S 71 , 
2':,7n'*> ; In l''^l, :-'7..‘;i*2. 

let tlie I Liii.-i s.-f Win l^iy. of" f >u, 

is;.';. MO II I. / v J .i\ 

//. 

W-M .. U.-W 1(. 

1-si > ti M.i ul 1) .. .r.}.!}, /V I't 

at /’■ - ; le” <' U , 1/1 /.iii'Oin, lS»ai, ‘n .t / ’<■' 

- s • if r 

fjlXCOr.X, a city of the l/nitcd States, capital of lae*an 
nullity, Illinois, is situated 11 ‘:ir Salt Crock, iit lliu junction 
of thrto railways, 1 la miles southwest of Clni-a-^o. Ft 
lias tiftecii cliiii idics, tliiee Banks, ii hi^li sclioul, a tch‘[dione 
oxchatii^e. a coal min^*, two foiindries, three iloiir-mill.s, li\o 
new\s[M[»or-, and spxpral Lrmin elevatois. It is the M-at of 
Iani\>ln iiMi\oi-'i!y tComl>cil iiiil l*i‘»*sl>yteriaii) and ot tin* 
State iisyliiiu for feeljle minded youth, A [»ortii*n id the 
town dates from But the newer part was luinie.l in 

honour «d’ ABndiani Lincoln, ami was incorporated in ISo.;. 
Population in oB'Vd. 

LIXCOl.X, a city <»f the I Tiited States, county .seat«‘f 
Lancaster county, XeBra'.ka, and capital of tin* State. It 
is pleasantly -ituated aBout o'l w’est of the Missouii 

river, at tin; jiinciion of sever.d r.iili’oads, in ilit* n d-t i*! 
a hiLdily fertile and hciltlifiil r ^don id' undnlatim^ pniiiie, 
and near ri< li s.dt ^prinL^'^. ancoln is the sear of the 
followiiiLT State institution^: --iirii\ e^'^^ty, State piiM.n, 
in>ane asvluni, and lioin* for je friendless. The [»ii-uii 
and the asylum ;iroiinds, o^'cnpyin^ several hiiinlrc acren, 
are B miles li ini tlj** cioitre of tin* i‘itv, and inih -i 
from each otlnT. 'rin* lTiit(d St.it' -; ( Jovernnierit lias 
lately eoiinihted, at a eo'^t of SihiO.unO, a niassivo Buildinu^ 
for collection of revenue, rniled States i'onrts,rand pO‘t- 
otlice. With it> Broid streets, its puBIic park, and tin; 
Stat** Httu*'*:* and other grounds, the healthful ventilation 
of Fatjenlii ani;i]\ pru\ided f'»r. Jl has three dail\ 
paper-, four Baiik'^, oue of tin* lari^e'.t [irintingand [uddi^h- 
illL^ hou-e- wc'.t «d the M I'.-i ’>ip[»i, im I several pniNpcrou-i 
whol-'-ale ^♦uics. Alllioiijh But tliirteeri years oM, it lias 
a population of l:’,i)t)o. 

AHIlAjlAM lilNCdl.N 

•if'ii'' , l-'J. f ■{ ,fi ’■ It fJ. Sii'ildii. 

4 BIIA]IA.\F lJX<'f)L\ ImB*)), .sixteenth jire.-i 

jL\_ d' nt m| tin lilt'd Slut.-', nf Aniencu, was Loin in 
ll.irdin county, Iviitiir-ky, on h\*Biuary I IriL'.h i 
f'ltiuT, d’hom.u Idnc 'lii. and lii.s mollier, SBmey Hanks, wi-r- 
F>oth n:itiv- > of ^'irjinl i, a-i w.is nNf) his paternal i^raiid 
fatli*-r, wlm *' nnce't'us came from Pmrks county, Lennsyl 
vauia. Wde'ii fam'.jn w.i^ ciudit years of age his father 
mov« <1 to Imliana, in wL.it i-. iiow' S[»encer county. The 
r 'gitai Was -till a \^ildt•rne^>, and the B(»y er-w up in piontM-r 
life, dwelling in a im og eaBiri, and kin»v [Initthe jniin 
tive nnirim-T-, coii\»*r‘..ition, and arnlution.s of sparsely .settled 
Backwood ueighooin hoods. Srdiouls were rare, and teachers 
only rpialitied to imp.irt the mi rest ihdimeiits of iii.siruction. 
“f)f cour.-e when F eame id age I di«l not know niuch,^' 
wrote the future ju'c-ident; “i-'till .somehow' F <'ouFd read, 
write, and ci[dier to tin* rule of three, But lh;it was all. f 
have not Be^n to .*^ehool .since. The little advance I now 
Lave upon fliis store of iiducatiori I have picked up from 
time tu time under the presBure of uecuBaitj.’' lu 1818 


hU mother died, and his father a year afterwards murried 
again. When nineteen years of age Lincoln made a journey 
as a hired hand on a flatboat to New Orleans. In 18B0 liis 
father emigrated to Macon county, Illinois, and Lincoln 
aided in building the cabin, clearing a field, and splitting 
rails to fenco it. The locality proved unhealthy, and 
general sickness niudc them resolve to abandon it. Being 
iiow' twenty-one years of age, Lincoln hired hinisulf to one 
OtViitF, in Sangamon 'county, assisting him to build a flat- 
boat and tioat it down the Sangamon, Illinoi*., and Missis- 
sippi ri\crs to Xoii’ Orleans. Afterwards O^utt made him 
clerk of his country store at New 8aloiu ; this gave him 
moiiiciils of lei-sure to begin self-education, lie borrowed 
a gniiniimr and other books, and sought explanations from 
the village sclioolnuister. Next year the Black Hawk 
Indian war laoke out ; Lincoln volunteered in one of the 
Sangamon comity coinpinics, and was elected captain. Hu 
was already a candidate fi»r the Illinois legislature when 
tlii.s occurred ; lii.s printed address “To the people of 
Sangamon county ’’ iv.‘ai*s date Maix^h 9, and 

betokens talent and education far beyond mere ability to 
“ read, write, and cipher.’^ The Black Hawk campaign 
I lasted alnnit three months; Lincoln shared the hardships 
u| camp and march, but was in no battle. He was defeated 
for the legislature that summer, being yet a comparativo 
.-tLingerin the county, But received a flattering majority 
in his own election precinct, where also, a little later, local 
j frii iidsliip, di.srcganling polities, procured his apiiointment 
a.s postmaster of New Salem. The imrchase and failure of 
a ‘'iinll country stoie having burdened him with debt, the 
county surveyor of Siingamon opportunely olfercil to iimke 
him one of his de|»uties. He qualified himself by study in 
all ha.'-te, and entered upon tlm practical duties of survey- 
ing farm Jine.s, roud.s, and town sites. “This,’^ to use his 
own words, “procured bread, and kept bmly and soul 
togi (ln*r.'' 

'fhe year H;M had now arrived, and Lincoln was chosen 
one of the inenilHas of the Illinois legislature. He wa.s 
re elected snecessively in 183G, 183H, a,ud 1840, after 
whi' h he deelined further nomination. At the tw'o latter 
torni.s he received tim complimentary vote of his party 
frie.nd.s for spetiker, tlie/being in the minority. During 
the caiiva-sof liis political friend and colleague .John 
I T\ Sinai t, a lawyer in full practice, strVmgly encouraged 
I him to .study l.iw, and lent him text-books to begin his 
I i-ading. I^iricolu • followed his advice, and, working 
diligently, was admitt(;d to the bi^r in the aiitiimii of 183(5. 
On April L"i, 1837, he quitted New Salem, and removed 
to Springtield, which was then the county seat, but soon 
after Bciaine tlie ca[»ital of the State, to begin practice 
ill partnersliip with his friend Stuart. His legislative 
‘•xpcrience was still further enlarged by his service of one 
term as retirescntiitive to the Congress of the United State.s, ^ 
to which he was elected in August 1846. He had become 
an el.»e|uent and influential public speaker, and in several 
ciinipuiiin.s was on his party ticket as Wliig candidate for 
jire.sidenticil elector. Though to some extent still mingling 
in politic.^, Lincoln now for a period of about five years 
<levoled liiinsclf more exclusively to the study and practice 
of law', his repeatf;d succeasos drawing him into the most 
inip«»rtant cases. 

j In 187)4 began the grefit slaver^ agitation by the repeal 
of the slHvery prohibition of 18120, called the Misaouri 
(^>m promise. Aroused to new ftctivity by what he 
regarded a gross breach of political faith, 'Lincoln entered 
upon public discusHiuns with an earnestness and force that 
by common consent gave him leadership of the opposition 
in Illinois, w'hich that year elected a majority of the legis- 
lature. This would have secured his election to the United 
States senate, in the winter of 1854, to euce^Hld Shioldsi a 
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Democrat; but four oppoRition membem. of Democratic 
autecedents, refused to vote for Lincoln, who was yet 
called a Whig, and by their persistence compelled the 
election of Trumbull. The Republican party of Illinois 
was formally organized in 185G; the campaign resulted 
substantially in a drawn battle, the Democrats gaining a 
majority in the State fn.-* president, while the Republicans 
elected the governor and State otlicers. In 1858 the 
senatorial term of Douglas, author iTl' the repeal of tJie 
Missouri compromise, was e^cpiring, and he sought re- 
clection, Lincoln, who had four years before siiocesHfully 
met him in public debate, was now by unanimous resolution 
of the Republican State convention designated as his rival 
and opponent. Yielding to the wish of his party friends, 
Lincoln challenged Douglas to a joint public discussion. 
The antagonists met in debate at seven dcsioimtcd ]»oints 
in the State, while they also separately addressed amliences 
in nearly every one of ilio hundred counties. At the 
November election tlie Republicans received a majority in 
the popular vote, but the Democrats^ tliiuiigii a lavourable 
Bj)portioninent of representative districts, si*(‘ured a majority 
of the legislature, w'hich re elected l)uU{.;Ias. T)usn‘maik 
able campaign excited the closest atteiit ion from every pa it 
of the Union. Lincoln, addressing tiie (a)ii\s:ntion which 
nominated him, .lime 10, ISoiS, opiMicd the discussion with 
the following bold prophecy : 

“ A house diviiW agiiinst itself cjiiiiifit sin ml. 1 liclic*\e tins ilov- 
priiiaent cannot ciHlure perinaij< ntly half slave and half fiee. I do 

t expeet the Union to tje dissolved 1 do 
fiill--hut I tloexpectit will (.•ease to la* diviMcd. It wi In 
one thing or all the other. Kitlier Uk' opjionents of -i iveiy will 
arrest the further spread of it, and place it wlion* the mind 

shall rest in the ludief that it is in roiu^* of nllimnte ••xtimtinn: 
01 its advoi-atos will push it buwnid, till it shall !•••. ..im* alike law- 
ful in all till* States, old as W'<*11 m w - N<ulh .is w'**!! is S«»iith 

Lincoln’s speeches in this campaign won him a national 
fume, which w^as greatly increased by several made in (;hii) 
the following year, and especitdly by liis 0oo[)er Institute 
address in New York city, February ‘J7, 185(1. More than 
any contemporary statesman Im iuid in the long six year.'v' 
agitation insisted that, transcending the technical point oi 
constitutional authority, or the [irobleiu of public policy, 
the deeper que-stion of liumaii light and wrong lay at tin 
bottom of the slavery coTjfroversy. 

The lltipublicaii* national convention, whicu made “No 
Extension of Shivery” its principal tenet, met at (’liicago. 
May 10, 1860. Seward was the leadifig candhlatc ; but 
the more conservative dcl^jgiitcs o[»posod him as being too 
radical, and uniting their forces nominated Lincoln, who 
was elected president of the Unitcil States al'ti*r an unu.su- 
ally animated political cauipaign, November 0, 1800,^ and 
inaugurated at Washington, March 1, 18()1. Aleanwliile 
a formidable movement, begun by South (Carolina a month 
^efore the November election, and based on the slavery 
agitation, had carried the slave States South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Texas into secession. A provisional government under 
the designation “The Confederate States *>f America," 
with Jefferson Davis as president, was organized by the 
aecoding States, who seized by force nearly all the forts, 
arsenals, and public buildings within their limits. Great 
division of sentiment existed in the North, whether in 
this emergency ucquiescdflce or cBcrcion was the prefer- 
able policy. Lincoln’s inaugural address declared the 
Union perpetual and acts of secession void, and announced 
the determination *of the Government to defend its autho- 


' Tho jMipttlar vote cast for electors stood: — binoolu, 1,8(16,402; 
Douglas, 1,375,157 ; Breckinridge, 847,963 ; liell, ry0,(>31. The 
ofBeial vote cast by the electors ou Derend'cr 6, I860, and ooimteil 
and declared by Oongress on February 13, 1861, was; — Lincoln, 180 ; 
ij^ckinridge, 72; Bell, 39 ; Douglas, 12. 


rity, and to hold forts and places yet in its possesHion. 
On the other hand, lie disclaimed any intention to invudi', 
subjugate, or oppress tlie seceding States. “ You can have 
no cunthet,” he said, “without being yourseKe.s tho 
aggressors.” Fort Sumter in Charleston harbour lunl been 
besieged by the secessionists since January ; and, it being 
now’ on the point of siu lender through starvation, Idncolii 
.sent tin*, be.-ic^trs utliciid notice t>n Apiil8 that a Hect wa.s 
on its way to carry providons to tlie fort, but that he. 
W'oiilil nnt alti*]n[it to ri-mtoi rc it mile.ss tliis t'ffort were 
re.si^tij4l. 1 hi: ( 'mill m i.iti I iowcm i, injineiliatcly ordered 
it.s redint inn, uml :itti r a thirty Imir limirs boinbardmciit 
the gaui-nn crqntnlali il, Ajiril In, |S<;1. 

Witli civil w.ir tli’o pnivoked, Lincoln on A]>ril l.">th 
by prochini.it ion iMilt-d 7."),i)IMi thne iimhiiIis’ militia under 
linns, :niil mi M:iv th mdi n.i' the liiithcr cnlislmcnt 

ot (>l,i 18 .-ohlirr.'. Ml] iMiiiin lor thri-e years' 

seivo-e. Ill- institnl d :i bl-u k;i. .■ i.| till. Sniitlii'in ports, 

took ellrcti\» to i.Al.nii iii/i a ii:i\y, ^■onvcm.l 

Coiigre'*- ill .-.jM-ri ■ -'-ion, ami slo.d |oi Ji johition and 

antliorjl\ in mal <• \\:n‘ “ ^'n '•Icijp. nn dct isive.' 
The cniiiitiy H -pmidi.'l uilli 'nlliu-ia' h .Miniinmis 
and Mcj j,(- ’‘‘timi ; , ;ind tio* Si-iith '»n i! not h-.^.s 

active. 'rill nml' •• bmnliiiidnieiit ipn loprd :uiil 

iucriMs« d tin imt" ot lm.iii n ct imi. Ko'ir :iihlitioii.il slave 
Siati-s dnlti-d into M‘i-i.‘''.’-ion ■ UiO I iiimn-tv nnintaiiied 
ascend' m y in M.o v Kind, Kentii' Ky, ao-i Mi-.-nini, end 
succeeded in dividini: Viigiiua. Miiioi t ng:ui ti.eiii s -.oon 
took pKi(*“ I'lUvvei’n the oppo^in.^ h m iO ly iM, 

l8(iL till* tint iiiipni l.uil li.ittlc was t'oiiL;hl at Li linn, 
and r“-ultiil in tlie dclc.it .iml jmjiic "f lla* Vnimii.'-t‘ 

'riir livery ipicHtimi pu-intid \i,\iiiMU- ihlh tii in 
4 ••in In 1 1 1 in: the w.ii. Acute iib cr\i r- i miid o'-i L il to i.oie 
th.it it" gi:;;mlie a:4»'ncie" wen hei- iiii.i in: to \u ik ii, tlie 
diieetimi ot jnai ( ii ,il ubolilimi ( 'oiigt c- " in \n* n^t I.’'!!! 
po-oj no .Vet eonfi-i- it iiiL: ri^l t.s ol .-Kin » oa m i > to j.ivc-. 
enipLyed in lin-.l!!' ."crviee aL.m ^t tin* I non. (Ui 
Aniiimt .il t ( uni.l Fiiiiiont by unlit :)\ i-i.! j .h. I.mri 
in n li.il l.iNV :ini) i onimc.ition t:nli\ ■ • le :> n witli 

fn edoin to tin ir ."1 i\ I s, JO t lii‘ .'^lai of \ii-.-ohM, I » lirv- 
iiiic timl nmicr e\i^1ing lonilitimo -inli a^’-p w.i- both 
ditriimnkil in [>iC"ent: polii'v am nn.iiiiieuno .1 m law, 

Prc^iduit Lim obi iliiei kd him to rnodity ili-- oioi r it* niak** 
it C'lntorii) to the ( 'onh'i\iiinn Ait ol ( 'niiLii'e’.s. .'^iiono 
polilii d f:u-tioii" Wile ill'!. mil; I’l'inieil li-r .nui .i '.linst 
mdit.iry • nemcip.jt Ino, .-nil tho (J nm nt Icily 

1m-',i t by antiCjiini -tic ction.^cl. d’lie Lnii'ii -t-ot ihi 'Oidei 
.sl.iM- Slatc" Wire uicully ul.trimd, hut Limoln y liis 

model. itc coimerv ali^ni licld them to the inilit iiy t*t»oit 

of the (Jovernim-nt. Meaiiwliile he .sug.n iou-|\ tn‘‘]>arcd 
tin* vv:iv tor thi^ .siijiremc .ict of "t-ile-niai , liich the 
g:itheiinj; n.itimial cii-is alii'.nly diinlv toil "li nlow ei ()n 
^l.iicli Ii, lS«i*.‘, he .Sint a ."pceial nie--;i' i‘ to Ckuigivss 
ivcmnnii mlinL; the paoage of a lesoliitimi nth ring jiecuniarv 
aid from the g» lu ral (Jov eminent to imline Slate." ti.i adoj)t 
gradual aholi^linient of .sl.ivmT. rroinptly pa.ssed hy 
Conjie"s, tlie h.-oliiti.iji piodiued no inimedialc result 
e.M-ept in its mllucmeoii pnhlic opinion. A pr.n lii.d step, 
howcvii, soon folliiwed. In .Vjiril (kuigiC"S pi.""cd and 
tlie pre^iiieiil aji|irovid .in Act ein.incipatiim tin* -live-, m 
the District of Coliiinhia, with coinpciusalion to owneis a 
nicsisure which l.iiuoln hml piojiosed when in ('oie_ie-- in 
1819. Meanwhile shive.s of loyal masters weie I’oi. -l.iisily 
oscapimx to military cam[»s. Some cummandei.- t vc.'nded 
them altogether ; others surrendere<l them on di niand ; 
w’hile still olhtTs .she 1 1(‘ red and protected them mj. lin-t their 
owners idncoln tolerated this latitude as falling piopej'Iy 
within the militiiry discretion pertaining to |.ical ar/liiy 
operation.s. A new’ case, however, soon dein.mdcd ‘his 
official interference. On the. 9th of M i\ 18'i- Ceiieral 
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Hunter, commanding in the limited areas gained along the famous contest between the new ironclads Monitor” 
southern coast, issued a short order declaring his depart and '^Merrimac” ended in the Confederate vessel being 
mont under martial law, and adding — Slavery and, beaten back, crippled, and ultimately destroyed. Farragut 
martifd law in a free country are altogether incompatible, with a wooden fleet ran past the twin forts St Philip and 
The porsv>ns in these three States — Georgia, Florida, and Jackson, compelled the surrender of New Orleans, and 
South Carolina — heretofore held as slaves are, therefi»re, gained control of the lower Mississippi. These successes 
declared foV ever frec.’^ As soon as this order, by the slow extended from January to Aprif. The succeeding three 
iiiL'tliod of coniiiiuiiication by sea, reached the newspapers, months brought disaster and discouragment to the Union 
Lincoln (May ID) published a proclamation declaring it army. McClellan’s campaign against Richmond was made 
X’oid ; adding further, “ Whether it he competent fi»r abortive by his bad generalship, and compelled the with- 
mo as comniander-in chief of the army and navy to declare drawal of his army. Pope’s army, advancing against tb© 
the slaves of any State or States free, and whether at any same city hy another line, was beaten back upon Washing* 
time or in any case it shall have become a necessity inrlis- ton in defeat. The tide of war, however, once more turned ; 
pensable to the maintenance of the Government to exercise in the defeat of Leo’s invading army at South Mountain 
such siippos(‘d power, are ouestioiis which under my and Antietam in Maryland on the 14th and 17th of ' 
responsibility T roerve to myself, and wliieh I cannot h el September, compelling him to retreat, 

justified in leaving to the di^eision of eommamlers in the* Witli public opinicu thus ripened by alternate defeat -, 
field. These are totally ditferent (piestions from those of and victory, President Lincoln •on September 22, 1862, ' 
police regulations in armies or camps.” lint in the same issued his preliminary proclamation of emancipation, giving 
proelaiuatioti Lineoln rec’alled to the public his own propi»>al notice that on the lst\)f January 1863, “all persons held 
ami the assent of Gongress to ccmipen.sate. Slate.s which as slaves within any State or designated part of a State 
would adopt voluntary ami gradual aboli.shnieiit. “To the the petiple whereof shall then be in rebellion against the 
people of these States now,*’ he added, “I most earne.^tly I'liitcd States shall be then, thenceforward, and forever 
appeal. I do not argue. 1 beseech you to make the free.” In his message to Oongress on the let of December 
argument for yourselves. You cannot, if you xvoiild, be following, ho again urged his plan of gradual, compensated 
blind to the signs of the times.” Meanwhile the anti emancipation “as a means, not in exclusion of, but additional 
slavery sentiment of the North constantly increased. t<», all otlnirs f(>r rcsti^ring and preserving the national 
During .Tune Congress by express Act prohibit id the authority throughout the Union,” On the 1st day of 
existence of slavery in all territories oiit.side of State.s. .lannary 1S()3 the final [iroclamation of emancipation was 
On July 12th the president called th(‘ representatives of duly issued, di'signating the* States of Arkansas, Texas, 
the border slave States to tlie executive mansion, and omv Mississi[>[>i, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, 
more urged upon them his proposal of conipeii.sati d North (’aruJina, and certain portions of Louisiana and 
emancipation. “If the w'ar continues long,” he said, “as Virginia, as “this day in rebellion against the United 
it must if the object bo not sooner attained, the institution States,” and proclaiming that, in virtue of his authority as 
in your States will be e.vtinguished by mere friction and com mander-in chief, ami as a necessary war measure for 
abrasion by the mere incideuts of the war. It wall bo suppressing rebellion, “T do order and declare that all 
gone, and you will have nothing valuable in lieu of it. ’ persons held as slaves within said designated States and 
Wliilc Lincoln’s ai^[»eal brought the border .States to no parts of Statestare and henceforward shall bo free,” and 
practical tlccision, it .served to pn-pare public opinion for pledging the executive and military powder of the Gox^ern- 
his final act. During the month of July hi^} own mind ment to maintain such freedom. The legal validity of 
reached the xiitufil di-teimination to give .slavery its ro//// those proclamations w'as never pronounced upon by the 
and he wrote and <ubinitte«i lo his cabinet the national courts; but their decrees gradually eiiforc^' by 
draft of an oniaiicipation procl.iniati«»ii substnnti.dly as tin* inareh of armies were soon recognized by public opinion 
afterward issued. Serious military revers(\s constrained to bo practically irreversible. Such dissatisfaction as they 
him for the prc.sent to w ithhohl it, while on the otlier hand | caused in the border slave States died OUt iu the stress of 
they servf-d to incre.i'je the pre.-^sure ujjoii liim from anti- w.ir. The systematic enlistment of negroes and their 
slavery men. Horace Greeley haxiiig addressed a i»ublic incorporation into the army'bj’ regiments, hitherto only 
letter to him complaining of “the policy you .seem to be tried a.s exceptional experiments, were now pushed with 
pur-juing w ith regard to tlio slaves the rebels,” tbe \ig<air, ami, being followed by several conspicuous instances 
president replied Auiru^t 22, saxing, “My paramount of th»-,ir gallantry on the battlefield, added another strong 
object is to .^ave the Unl ai, ami not either to sax"B (»r impulse to the sweeping change of popular sentiment. To 
destroy .>lavia v. If I could j^ave the Union without freeing put the finality of emancipation beyond all question, 
any slave, I would do it; if T could save it by freeing all LinciJn in the winter session of 1863-64 strongly supported 
the I would do it ; and, if I could do ({ by freeing a movement in ingress to abolish slavery by constitutional 

Morne and If. aviriL' others ah.n*-, I wouM al.M) d(» tliat.” amend immt, but the necessary two-thifds vote of the House 
Thu*' still hohliug bark x’iolcut ref'irniers with one hand, cs/uld not tlicn be obtained. In his annual message of 
ami hrdfling up hilting ci>nscrv:itivrs with the oilier, he on December G, 1864, he urged the immediate passage of the 
SepternhfT l.'i replicfl among otlii r thiIlL^s to an afldn ss iiu-aMire. Congress now' acted promptly : on January 31, 
from a fb lrL'ation : “ I d i not want to a document ISG."), that body by joint r.iSolution proposed to the States 

that tliB whol I worhl w ill see must necr.'.sarily be iiiopiTa the I3ih amendment of the federal constitution, providing , 
five like tlie pi^p-’- bull again.^t the cornet. ... I view^ this that “neither slavery nor involuntwy servitude, except as 
nv.ittf'f a prart/c.il war /nea-urc, to be rjecided on a lainishment for crime,*' whereof^the party shall have been 
ric.:<»rdin/ > I .,,- . ,,r di•^advantage•^ it duly convicted, shall exist wit^n.^the United States 

iUj the siippn'-'«i'.], ..f ti r icbf:llion. ... I leave in)t decided any place subject to their jurisdiction.” j,Boforo the endof'* 
[igainst a procIani.jt;'.:i ..f liberty to the slaves, but hold that year tw'enty*seven out oLthe thirty*six States of the .; . 
id matter umkr ment.” Union (being the required tbFee-fourths) had ratit©d the * 

^rbe year 1862 Ir.i 1 (>|>cm d with impoicant Union amendment, and .official proclamation made December 18^' 
vi\orif?.s. j Grant cajtund Ffirt- Henry and Donelson, 1865, declared it duly a^pted4 

anrlkwon the battle f Shiloh. Lurri-<>ide took possession The foreign policy of President Lincoloi while suboflkliliate 
of %ianoke island on the North Carolina coast. The in importance to the (Joerttens of^,thi|^..eiTil wai> 
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nevertheless presented several difficult and critical problems 
for his decision. Towards the close of 1861 the arrest by 
Captain Wilkes of two Confederate envoys proceeding to 
Europe in the British steamer “ Trent ” seriously threatened 
peace with England. Public opinion in America almost 
unanimously sustained the act; but Lincoln, convinced 
that the proceeding hod been unlawful, promptly, upon 
the suggestion of England, ordered the liberation of the 

S risoners. A still broader foreign (jtiestion grew •out of 
lexican affairs, when events culminating in the Hctting 
up of Maximilian of Austria as emperor under protection 
of French troops demanded the constant watcihfulncss of 
, the United States. Lincoln's course was one of prudent 
moderation. France voluntarily dcclareil that she .souj^ht 
in Mexico only to satisfy injuries done her and not to 
.overthrow or establish local governnieiit or to aj»pio 
priate territory. The United State# Cuvernnient replied 
that, relying on these assurances, it wuultl nniintuin 
strict non-intervention, at the same time openly avowing 
the general sympathy of its peo^de wiLi a Mexican 
republic, and that “ their own safity ami the cbeorfnl 
destiny to which they aspire are intiin ttely dependent on 
the continuance of free republican institutions throughout 
America.” In the early part of 1S63 the Fretich Oovern- 
ment proposed a mediation betw(‘en the Nortli and the 
South. This offer President Lincoln declined to consider, 
Seward replying for hinf that it \Nruld only l»e entering 
into diplomatic discussion with the rebels wliether the 
authority of the Govcrimieiit should be n uuunced, and the 
country delivered over to disunion and iiiarchy. 

The civil war gradually grew to dimensions beyond all 
expectation. By January 1863 tbe ITuion armies numbe.i nd 
near a million men, and were kept up lo this streiigtli till 
the end of the struggle. The Federal war debt eventually 
reached the sum of $2,700,000,000. The fortunes of 
battle were somewhat fluctuating during the first half of 
.1863, but Jhe beginning of July brought the Union forces 
decisive victories. The reduction of \'i(;ksburg and Port 
Hudson, with oilier operations, rj'stored complete control 
of the Mississippi, severing the Southern Confetlcracy. fii 
the east Lee had the second time marched his army into 
Pennsylvania to suffer a disastrous defeat ul Gettysburg, 
on July 1st to 3d, thoimh he was able to withdraw liis 
shattered forces soflth of the l^itoinae. At the dedication 
of this battlefield as a soldiers^ cemetery in Novoiubcr, 
President Lincoln made the followirtg orati«m, wliich 
has taken permanent pjjice as a classic in American 
literature : — 

** Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this 
continent u new nation conceived in liherty and dedieuled lo tlie 
proiKisition that all men are crt*atcd e,«iual. Now we .ire engaged in 
a p’oat civil war testing whether that nation, or any iiati»»n so emi’ 
ceived and so dedicated, can long endure. AVe aie met a gn-at 
■ iattlftield of that war. Wo have come to dedicate a jKirthm of 
That Hold as a final resting-place for those who liere gave tln‘ir livi-s 
that that nation might live. It is altogether tittin.g and proper 
that wo should do this. But, in a larger sense, we eaiinoi dedicate, 
we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this gnniml. The brave 
’men, living and dead, who struggled here Ikim* eon.si'crated it far 
‘ above our poor power to add or detract. The world will little note 
nor long rciiicmncr what >ve say here, but it cau never forget what 
they did here. It is for us the living rather to be dcdi(!at»;d here 
..to the unfinished work which they who fouglit here have thus 
■ far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedieateil to 
.Jtho groat task roiuaiuing bofero us — thuf froni J:hese honoured dead 
take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the 
iiwt full measure of devotion— that we hero highly r»*solve that the.so 
dead shall not havc^died in vain, that this nation under llod 
, shall have a new birth of freedom, ainl that govenniient of the 
p^lo, by people, for the people, shall not perish from the 

rin the Uhokpeoted prolongation of the war, volunteer 
etilistiments became too alow to replenish the waste of 
furmieOi 1^63 the Government was forced to resort 


to a draft. The enforcement of the conscription created 
niueli opposition in various parts of the country, and lijd 
to a serious riot in the city of New York on July 13. 
IVcsideiit Lincoln executiid the draft with all pi»s.siblo 
justice and forbearance, but refused every importunity to 
jio.stiMuie it. It was made a special subject of critici.sni 
by the Democratic party of the North, wliich was imw 
organizing it.self on the basis of a discontinuauce of llio 
war, to endeavour to win the presidential election of 
the follow ing year. \'allandigliani of Ohio, having 

made a violent |)iiblic s[jeecli again.-t the war and military 
proceedings, was arn^ted byOmeral Jiiirnside, tried by 
inililaiy coninii'.^iuii, juul .svnti nced lo imprisonnujiit ; a 
writ ol luihfiK rnri>U'i was n*fn^ed, ciinl the sentence, w'as 
c*hane'‘<l l»y the [»ri>ident to tr,nis[»oi tatlon beyond the 
iiiilitaiy iim -. Ity way of polilii.d ilrfiaiir-e the l.)«'niocritt8 
ot ( )hio 11' »iMiii.ileil \'all:indigh.nn Ibr govi i imr. 1 Vomilieiit 
Deinociats and a cunimittre of the Convention having 
a}»pealiMl tor his leh a.'.e, Liinoln wrote two long letters in 
rejdy discusMiig the constitutinnid ipie.-tion, and dechiiing 
that ill Ids judgment the. presidi ut as e..iiiinaiuler-iii-clref 
ill time ot rebellion or iiivj-Ninn IidKIs tin*, power ' lid 
resjionsibility of su.sprnding the [irivile-je of the wrd. of 
IttiUtuta blit otfering to relea.se Vallandighrim if the 

coinmitte(‘ would sign a dechiiatioii tliat rebellion exists, 
that an army and navy me i‘on.^titul ional means to .suppress 
it, aiul tlmt e leli of them would ii-i* bis peisonal ])uwer and 
iidlueiiee [aosecute the war. 'I'lds libnal ollbr and their 
refusal to aej-ept it I'oiinteraetid all tlie politie.il eapital 
they ho[»ed to make mit of the I'asw ; and |mbiie opinion 
W’jis .still more powerfully inlliieneed in behalf of the pie- 
sident’s ai’tioii, by the patlio.s of tlie <|iieiy wliirli he pro- 
poiiiuletl in one of bis letters : — “ Must I sho«)t the, simple' 
minde<l soblit r boy wdio deM'rts, while 1 inii.st not toneh u 
hair <»f a w ily agitator wlio induces him to deseit ^ ’’ When 
the eleetioii took place inOldo, \'u)landighani was deieaUd 
by a majority of mo»e than a liuiidii'd tlmns.jnd. 

Many iiid«mnded rumoiiis of a willingness »'n tin* part 
<»f tin*. \ ’onfedeiiite States to make ])eaee wi*re eii’eiilati*d 
fnan lime to time to weaki n the Dnion war spiiil. To 
all siieli simgestiuns, uj» to the. time of issuing his einam 
cipatinn proelaniation, Idncoln annouueed his leadiiiess to 
.st'»p fijliting and grant aninONiy, win never they would 
snbndt to and maintain the national authority under tlm 
eim.stitutioii of tliH Tinted States. (V'ltaiii agents in 
(\inada Inning in iSdl intimated that they were em- 
poweied to tie.it for peace, Jdneoln, thrmigli Greeley, 
teinhred them safe eonduct to AVashington. The}’ W’ere 
by this b»reed to eemfess that they jMissessed no autliuriiy 
tt) iM*grtiate. The ])resident thereupon .-ent llieiii, iiiid 
made public, the folhoving standing idler:- • 

“To whom it ni.iY eoiitTin . 

** AiiV pi"po‘'itii»M will' h i-inlii.iee> tin- 1. stni.ilnni of ]>eaoo, the in- 
ti'Linlv of tin* wlioh* Tin'oij, .uni tli'* of shiveiy, ;iinl 

wld'-li eoinr'. h\ indwith .in aiithoi ity tlnit r.ni foiitrol the aniiirs 
U'lW :it M.ir .m'l’ii'-t tin* I'liiti-il Si.it* will be n-frivctl und i-un- 

siilered b\ tlie l^\el•^lllv^• ( lovi Miiiu ii I of the I'liited States, and 
will be met b\ libi ml tiiiiis i*ii MibvI.inl i.il :iml i ollateial points, 
and the b'Mii 1 or be. m i lie leof sh.ill lia\ e .safe eoiuliK t bolli Nxay.s. 

*• Aiuuham Lincoln." 

“.lulv 1:^. ’ 

A notewiatliv conference on tliis question took place 
near the close of the civil war, when the strength of the 
rebelliini was almost exhausted. F. R Blair, seidor, a 
personal friend of Jeifer.son Davi.s, acting solidy on his own 
responsibility, was ]»ermitted to go from AA"ashirigtt»n to 
Kichiimnd, where, alter a private and iinotiicial inter- 
view’, Davis in writing declared hia wdllingne.ss ti* ente^ 
a corfereiiee “to secure peace to the two i|>untrie^,” 
Report being duly made to President Lincoln, he wrote a 
note cousculing to receive any agent sent mf umally “with 
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a view of Beciiriug peace to the people of our common 
country.” Upon the basis of this hitter proposition three 
Confederate oominiaaioners finally came to Hampti>ii 
Ronds, where President Lincoln and Secretary Seward met 
tlu'iii, anil oil Kebnuiry 3, 1SG5, uii informal conference of 
four lioiirs* duration was held. Private reports of the 
interxiow agree substantially in the statement that the 
Conb'ikrato proposed a cessation of the civil war, and po^t 
poneineiit of its issues for future adjustnitMit, while for the 
present the lH'lligcrciit> slionid unite in a canipaign to c\pi I 
the French from Mexieo. and to eiiforce the MoMH»e 
doctrine. Pii^ident Jiincoln, howe\er, deidined the 
ensnaring aliiaiice, ami adheicd to the instructions he had 
given Seward before deciding to personally ace‘»m[Miiy 
him. 'rhe.'^e lorinul.ited tliree iiidispeiisablo conditions to 
ailju^luient : fir^t, the le.'-toiutioii of the national authoiity 
throughout all the States ; second, no reeeding b\ the 
execiiti\e of the I’nited Stales on the slavery i|Ui-.slion ; 
third, no ec'^'-ition of ho.'^tililii.'^ .short of an end of tin.* wai, 
and the di-i*aiiding ot all loree^. Im.^iile to the ( hivermneiit. 

ti the eonimi‘'.'-ioiuTs were not authoii/nl to 


evening of April 14 he attended Ford’s theatre in 
Washington. While seated with his family and friends 
absorbed in the play, John Wilkes Booth, an actor, who 
with others had prepared a plot to assassinate the several 
heads of government, went into the little corridor leading 
to the upper stage box, and secured it against ingress by a 
wooden bar. Then stealthily . entering the box, he 
ilischarged a ])istol at the head of the president from 
behind^ the ball j^r^iictrating the brain. Brandishing a 
Iinge knife, with which he wounded Colonel Uathbone 
who attempted to hold him, the assassin rushed through the 
stuge-bo.x to the front and leaped down upon the stage, 
e-ieaping behind the scenes and from the rear of the 
building, but was pursued, and twelve days afterwards 
shot in a barn where he had concealed himself. The 
I wounded president vras borne to a house across the street, 
! where he breathed Id^vlast at 7 A.M., April 15, 1865. 
j III 18 Pi he had married Mary Todd, also of Keniueky, 

I wlio bore liim four children. Only one son, Robert T. 
Liiieoln, survives, who. is at this date (1882) secretary of 
war (»f the Unired States. 


accept, aiul the iiileiwiiw ended witlionf result. 

As Liumlii'.s tir>t jin.^ideiitial term of four years neared 
its end, the 1 )eiiiocnitic j'arlv g.ilheied it.self for a Mipreine ' 
edbrt to regain the a>eondeney h»st in 1S60. The slow' 
prugress of the war, the severe saeritioe of lifo in campaign 
and bdtth-, the enormon.^. aecumulalioii of pablic debt, 
arbitrary arrc'^N and siiNpensiou of il'e, iigour 

of iho draft, and the priM-l iiii.ition of inililary einaneipaliou 
furnished ample subjects of bitn r and viiulictixe campaign 
oratory. A pirlisan cuteiic which surroi d.-d M‘(‘lellan 
loudly ehafL^id the failure of lii> IJicliii'imd eampui-ii to 
ollieial iijt»rleieiice in hi- plans, Vallandigham liud n- 
turiiLd to his liniiie in deliance of his h.mishinent he\on«l 
military line-, and w.is 1* iiienllv MitVi-red to reriiain. 'riio 
aggressive snirit «'f the party, h«.*ue\‘.r, piislieil it to a fat.jl 
e\tiemi\ d’lie J )einoi i atie .\ati<*nal Uonveiitiun adopted 
(.Vimust ’J'h L''64) a ies(*luiiiin dei hiring tin? war a f.iiluie, 
an 1 demanding a ce--alion of ho>lilities ; it nominated 

'led ill for president, aial instead of adjourning soe •lifi 
a- Usual, iMti.inoil oig.mi/ed, and suhjeet to he eonveind 
at any time and plat e by the e\* entive iiatio!ial eoinmitier. 
Tin- tho .iteiiing attitinh-, in eonjnne.tion with alarining in- 
dicati-uis .jf a « '*n-i>nM(.y to i -i-.t the draft, liud thet eth to 

thoroughly cnsolidate tlie war party, whicli had on .Inn-*. 

8 uiianimoiisiy icnomu' !»' d Lincoln. At the eha-tion in hi 
Novemb 1 8^ l8h4, LiTicohi reeei\ed lL2l(3,076 of the, 

popid ir vnt- ilid .M*‘ Man hlit ],8L8,7’Jo; wdlile of tin*, 
pn - iih nti.il i In-tfix 'Jll! \oted for (am-ojn .ami gl f<-r 
M'CI' llan. Liii' "In .s -ecund term of oilice began March 
■ 1 , 

While ilii- ['olitical contest wa- giung on the civil war : 
wa.s beiij : l.iought tfi a di-ii.-ive dost*, (b int, at the head • 
of the arni\ ot the F"tomae, follitwed I.ee. Ifoni hetore 
Wa-hingtoii to lJicij)ij»>ij(i and Pelersbnrg, and In Id liim in 
.'♦iegi; to within a Jew <lay- of linal s.iii lender. Sherman, 
e»»mmanding the balk of the L*r«ion fon-i -* in the Mis'i— . 
v.tlh y, 'Wept i/i .1 victor i jiia march through the, he n I «d' 
the i. onl.'dcr e V to Sav.niiiah on tin* i oast, and thenn* 
noitliw.iid to .\orth ('amlina. ta*e evacuated Lirhinorid 
Apiil J. ami was ovei taken hy fJraut and compelled to 
siirre.ndei iii.s entire aimv Aj»ril D, I8(;.a, hhernian pushed | 
John.-ton to a -urn nder Apnl 'I’hi.'* ended the vvar, ! 

the .suhmi- K.n of scattering delacliments following sotai 
afl'M*. 

Ij'rjfolii being at tin- time on a vidt to the army, entered 
Micjiriiond tlie djy after its surrender. Rctuniing to 
Wa.-Lingtori, he HohIc In- hist j>nblic addre.ss on thn evening 
oi Apiil 1 1, devotnl mainly to tin? r|uestion of recon.striiet- 
inq loyal govemmentii in the conrjucred iState.s. On thu 


ric-iihaii lane. till \v:is of unusual stature, 6 4 inches, and 

of sp.iic it’it nm.scnl.ir build ; he had been in youth rcinju kiihly 
.stmiig ainl -kilfnl in t lie .ithlctic games of the froiili«T, vvliere, how- 
ever. ins |*.i]nil;niiy ainl recognized iinnartiality ofleiier inude him 
.Lii niupiie th.iii .1 ( hainpioii. He had regular and ) in* possessing 
fiMtiin", d.uk ctnnplexion, bn»ad higli forehead, jiroiiiinent cheek 
l /rn v ilccp-set eyes, and luishy black hair, turning to grey at 
tic* time of bis ilc.ith. Ahstmiious in his habits, lie possessed 
gic.it physical endurance. He was almost as tender-hearted as a 
worn in. Invc imt williimly planted a thoin in any man’s 
’ lie w.j- abb* to say. Hi.s paticiiee was inexhanslildc. He 
liad ii.itnrnllv a most cliciThil and sunny tciniMT, was highly social 
and s\ fiifuitlc tic, lovisl pleasant conversation, wit, anecilote, and 
1 inghi' r. Ib-m-ath lliis, however, ran an undercurrent of sadness ; 
he wi< o< e.i-io.iallv subject to hours of ileep silence tuid inttospec- 
imii lli.il appi'Metievl a eoiidilioii of trance. In manner he was 
-imple. dii''« 1, \ni.l ot tile least affectation, and entirely free fioni 
aw Uw.udness. ntldiiv, or eeeeiitrieity. His incntul <pi.'ilities vvero 
t ipii -k .III. iK tie peieeptioii, sti’oiig logiOill powers, a teiiaeious 
lie mm V, .i Iiim-i.iI estim.iti‘ and toleianec of the opinions of olhei.s, 
i< Mii\ iiitiiitiuTi rd liuman nature ; and perhaps his mo.^l valnahlo 
f.i* ultv \^a- I. .re ubilily to divest hini.self of all Reeling or passion in 
wi-igliing iimtives of persons or problems of state. His speeeh and 
di t3*m were pl.iin, leise, forcible, Helating .incedote.s with apprti- 
ii.itive buiiMiur and fii-einating diaiiiatic skill, he used them Ireely 
aiel « lb .till 1\ in con vi is.ition and argiiriient. }fe loved manliness, 
tiiuli. .iti.l ju-fiee. lie despised all ^>-ickery and s dlisli greed, fii 
.e •^niie-m- at tin* bar he was .‘^o fair to his opponent tliat he fre- 
ipuntlv ipjieapd to eonei-dii away his elient'.s ease, ffe was ever 
i« »d\ 1 .. i,iK»' bl ime an himstdf and bestow [uaise on •>theiN. f 

I i Jim Hot lo mtiolled events,” In; .saiil, “ iait eoiil»"s plainly 

t1i.i 1 I li.i\'‘ «‘oiiijolh;d me.” Tv. c Declii ration of IndejM-ndenee, 

w.i^ lii- jMjlitii . 1 I halt and inspiration. Ho aeknowledged a univer- 
-il ' ipi.ility "I bnmaii lights. “Certainly tlm negro is not our 
i.ju.il iniobiui,” he said, “]jerhaps not in imiiiy other respeet.s ; 
still, in the right to out into hi.s mouth the bread that his own 
li.iiids have iMi'iied, lie is tin* cijiial of every other man white or 
bl.iek." He had iiiic liangiug faith in sclfgoveniiiient. “ Tho 
piople,” h*- -aid, “are the rightful iiia.^ters of rioth eongres.se.s and 
I ••lilts, not li) overthrow the constitution, hut to ovfilhrow thV 
iiii'O who fierveit the constitution.” Yielding uud aei'ominodutiiig 
ni iion-j'ssi niials, he was inllexihly firm iu a principle or po.sitioa 
<b lihi i.itely faki-n. “ I.et US Imvo faith that right make.iii might,” 
he. , lid, and in that, faith let U8 to the end dare to do our duty atf 
"e nndeist.md it.” The (‘mancipation proclamation once is.suod, 
h«- liii^ i-ited Ids ]»urp(jse never to ndract or modify it. “Thenj 
h.ive Im i-ii men base enough,” he Raid, “ to propo.se to mu to relurii 
t'l slaveiy out blin k warriors of Fort lliidson and Oliistee, smd thu» 
win iln; re-piM;i of the iriasterft they fought. Should I do so, J 
should descive to da lit led in titfte uud eternity. Come wliat 
will, I will kei*p my faith with friend and foe.” Beiievoleiiee and 
foigiveuess wen*, the very basis of hie pharacter ; his worhbwido 
luimanity is aptly embodied in a phrase of Jiis second inaiigiirul: 
“ WitJj inalice toward none, with eWritv for all.” His nature was 
deeply religiou.s, hut he Ixdongud to no (fenomination ; he had faith 
I ill the eternal justice and boundless mercy of Providence, uud made 
, the golden rule of Christ his practicsal cre(3d. History must accord 
I him a niie. .sagacity in guiding a great peoide thixuign tho perils of 
.1 mighty involution, an adniiraldo singleness of aim, a skilful 
I discunimout and courageous seizure of the golden moment to free 
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ft I h nation from tho incubuii of slavery, faithful adherence to law 
ana coiisoieutious moderation in the use of power, a shininn per- 
sonal example of liouesty and purity, and finally the i>ossea8ioii of 
that subtle and indofinable magnetism by whicTi he subordinated 
and direetcd dangerously distiirbwi am] i»ei verted moral and ]K)lili- 
eal lorees to tho restoration of peace and constitutional authonty to 
hiH country, and tlio gilt of lil)erty to four millions of human beings. 
Aichitect ol Ids own fortunes, rising with every opportunity, iiias- 
tenng every eiiuTgency, fulfilling every ibity, he not only provi'd 
lilinKOlt pro-oininciitly the, inaii lor the hour, but tlie sigiinl beiiefjwlor 
of posterity. As statesman, ruler, and IT^ierator eivili/ation will 
hold his name lu perpetual honour. (. 1 . x.) 

LINDAU, a town in the goveriinu‘nt district of tSwabia 
and Neuburg, Bavaria, and the central j»nint of the transit 
trade between that country and Switzerland, is situated on 
two islands off the north-caatcan bliorc of Lakti (.’onstaiu-e, 
in 4/ 34 N. lat., 9 43' K lung. The town is a terminus 
of the Vorarlberg Kail way, and of tlui Munich biudau line 
ot the Bavarian State Railway, and^is connected with the 
mainland both by a wooden bridge and by a railway 
embankment of stone erected in l^?^),). *J here arc Roman 
Catholic and Lutheran churches, a. royal cl ctean, an old 
town-hall, classical, commercial, and imiustrial schools, and 
also maiiufactiirics lor surgical and iiiU’-.ical iiistrnmcnts, a 
fishery, and a fine harbour provided with a lighthouse and 
much visited by steamers from Constunee an-l other plan s 
on the lake. Opposite the custom-Louse is i luoiize statue 
of king Maximilian IF., erected in isr)(). 'fhe trade is 
chielly in grain, fruit, >Vinc, cherry braiuly, fish, clioeve, 
and lard. In January 1882 the population was about 

5350. 

On tlu3 site whi»‘h tin* town now tliru* in Im la ved to 

have been formerly un aneieiit Poimiri einii)), f'lfstf' Ttt'>rn. 
Authentic records of Lindaa date l»;iek to ilje end of the tnli eni* 
tury. In Ifiyi it joined tho Snialkald k .iMuc, und hi ldJ7 wa. lu- 
elfeetually besieged by tho Swedes. Fiom 1271) to lNu;{ it wns a 
free .imperial town. In J 804 it passed to and iu 18(»;) tt) 

Bavaria. 

LI N I)LE\ , John (1< 99-1805 j, botanist, \vas born on 
February 5, 1799, at Catton near Norwidi, wliere Ids 
father, George Bindley, author of A duUle to the (hrlmn! 
and Kitchai Carden, owned a nursery garden, lie was 
educated at Norwich grammar school, and early inaiiift‘sUMl 
a taste fur the studies in which he ufterwurds gained dis 
tinction. His first publication, in Lsi9, a tiduslulioii ot 
the Amdifse da Frail of Richaril, was f< dovved iu l82u by 
an original Monoffr^ipkitthkosani m ^ with descriptions of in*w' 
species, and drawings executed by Idmself, and in 1821 
by Monofjrapkia Difjitaliam^ and by ^‘Observations on 
Pomacete” contributed to the Trnnsiu tliuis n/ the Linmon 
Society, Shortly afterwards he went to London, where In; 
was engaged by Loudon to write the descriptive portion of 
the Fnryclopivdia of Plants. In tlie course of his labouis 
on this undertaking, which was completed in 1829, and oi 
which the “botanical merits” are iu the preface a.ssigneil 
by the editor to Lindley, he became thoroughly convinced 

the superiority of the “natural ” system of Jussieu, as 
distinguished from the “urtillcial” sysieui of Liiin.eii^ I 
follow'cd in \\io KnrydopHrAia ; (lie conviction fouiul expio.s- | 
sion in A Symtpsis of Hritish Fl-tra, it n'tnnjed itmo'ditu/ tn • 
</4<! Natural Order (1829), and in An I nt nut net ion. tit the I 
Natural System of Botany (1830). In 1829 Lindley, who 
since 1822 had been assistant secretary to the Horticultural 
Society, was appointed to the chair of botany in 
University College, Londlon ; he iBctun;d also on botany 
from 1831 at tho Royal Institution, and from 1835 at tlie 
Botanic Gardens, Chelsea. During his professoriate of 
more than thirty years he wrote many scientific and 
popular works, besides contributing largely to the Botanical 
Registevt of which he was editor for many years, and to 
the Gardene9'*8 Chronicle^ in which he llad charge of the 
horticultural department from 1841. He became a fellow 
of the Royal, Linneau, and Geological Societies, and had 


the honour of being admitted to a large number of foreign 
scientific bodies. He resigned his chair in I8fi0, and died 
of apoplexy at Turnham Green on November 1, l8()r). 

- lie.sidos those .'ll ivudy iiu ntumcd, the works of Liuilk y im liult* 
An. Outline nj the Fir. st Frinnjilrn uf nurficnltiirr \\S\Vl), An Out- 
lin>‘ nf th Stnuturr n„<l /‘h nt' J'/uuf.'i A yntii'ol 

Sif'iti m of pnfuujf , '/'// ■ Fltii’ii (if tireut llrif'i'n (ih.- 

j^*)illl Wnik i>j f .illillcy ,1 Ini lliltUi]|, iSil *5/), Fturu Mi'itlin 
Thr \'.,i.h,t,lr Kinil,l,,,„ /lsl»;., Thi'iif if /tort irultuir i fil . 
1 1, f-ittU I )ii h (itnri If , / >( .Iiy'i ■ // // ( 1 «Si»S , i IjUilii 

Ijiitiimj^ -,1 Srhunt Hfit'imt. lln- \iiliiiiii- /'.••tiimi Uj tli'- LihuilV ni 
• ''•■lid Kiiiinn ii*ibf,‘, .iml 1.., f III 1 1ll- l.,,i jiij.’.il .11 1 ii 1, ns 1 1n- 
/'//.'/..y..) .//./. Si. \., 1. 1\. j,. v], 

^d\^>SK^', Tm.ui'iiiiJ - n72;’« an Knglisli theo- 

logical wiiti-r, Was bom in M uldli-w idi, ( 'lie.'. lure, (in Jnn** 
2^1, 172.), w.i- cduealed at the l.sid- b'n i: Sidiool, yiid in 
1 / '1 1 enteri-il St .lolm (’olK-iif, ( ':uiilindg»'. of wliieb, altei 
gratluut iiig with di-t inetion. In In c.iU'e ;i fi-llow* in 1747. 
I or ,'«*iiif iMjie be 1 m 111 a ( 'll ary i») Spit illii Id', l.ondmi, .-lud 
liofii 1 < .) 1 to 17. )t) In tr.i\ i-iled (HI tin- ( 'oiitineiit in tin* 
e.ipacilv of tutor to tlir dul:e ist \«'i thuiniiLiiainl. 

On lii.' ntnrn lit* was pie-intid to flu- livjn-- i.t Kirkb>- 
Wl.ke 111 S < >1 k -.liii-M, and alter e\i it loi that oi 

Riddletiuvn in I Inr-i-t -vhiie in in 17ti.'l i'iin»\e<l Id 

O.iltc ri( k in \ Di k.'lnre. Mt .mwinli- lii- lind ]»egmi to 

entertain ani i Triiiitiirian viiw-, .iini t-* b- imnil.'ii m 

<‘on.^eii-nre al '(lilt rlnii ineon'i tiii.y with tli'-eii».l in- liml 
le[.e.ite.ily .-.lib'^eiilu-.l ; -iiice 17b't tin intim.ite In-inl.diip 
of ^lie.^tley Lad M.r\ed lu to.'ter hi-, -i niph .md in 1771 
lie united with Aielnhuieon l)l.n*l\biir;ii‘ ihi'' I.illn i in-law ), 
.lebb, Wyvell, and Liw in I'npmng a pitili'-n to 
iiient with the piav'i lliat <hr_:\]inn *4' tie- « I'Ui * h, am! 
giaduates ot the univu’.^il n nil .:ht be n.lie\rii tiuni ih-- 

burden ol Mib'.erilsinu lo tin. thiilyn:!.' aiiieh-., 
‘‘l('^tor^^l ti) tin-ii iiiidoiibted li-jhts as Pi "ii • i -it ' oi 

iiUi ipietiiej Si lipiiire toi tin (ii.-rl\ . k/ Alti r two iji,i|.be.i 

and tilt\ .signatun to liio doeuni* nl had, witii -1^ im-ntl. 
ot \a*‘ ( 'h>rl on |jlid'e\V pall, bemi oblailieil, 1’ u,.--., ll, 

Kebni.uy 1772, iLj'.t'd in tin- IIohm* ot ( ’..ni:!.i,n ^ l*v a 
inajoiil \ of two liundri'd and . e\» nli i i. Id -eveiti \ nne . lie 
ad\(l-f\ote Wa- le[.'‘i!ted 111 tin* I'llLwiie. ii Jii.d in 
llieeinlot li7.‘*, r-et-ing ii.> pio.'[s‘tt ol obl.unu _■ wjthjn 
the ehiireli the rebel whiili lii.s eon'iii-ini di iiiaiult d, 
Lind-'CN ie''i;;lR‘d In.-, vie. 11. i^;'* luid t<M.k h.iv* oi i walinlv 
all.ielieil eoiign aitii'ii. In.Xpiil I7i I he b-'i.in Toenndiiet 
a ITnit ii iaii servife in a loom in K.- t v .'^loet. Sliaini, 
J.(»ndon ; foiii ^e.im later he n-inoM d to a i h.ipi 1 bnilr lor 
Jiim in the ^.l^le n et Ib-n In- eontinin d to ]ab"io till 

179.'>, when he le^ijiied luS ei,:irji in Iivoiu oi Diun*}, 
who like liiiMM jl had left the eviabli'lie' I ehiii’ili, and Jiad 
beeoiin his colli ague. 1 1 m ;n t iM- iiileir-t in the Pnitaiian 
inoNeiiM-nt euntiiund, liuwevei, until hm de.illi, wliieh took 
plate on \'>\ ember .‘k P^HS. 

laild-. \ ' ilil'l Wrlk A. I //..■' ... •' \‘i>f '/ '/. ,,t t}.!' 

f m'-n nil Oix 0 ( • f ll II .1/ y f / .11,1 O,. /., nil r ,,ij .1 

>7''’., mil he ■ l.nni> .iiii.>ii'> » nlluM-. I'.ininl. 'rill.»1.-i.ii, 

rkoki , 1 . 'i.il .Nil I. \. \\ imi l.i; ill. I i.ii 11 i ill \ ii w 11'^ 

«'1 hrr ind'hi-.illi'ii-', lin-sli\ III .•-I'lliii, III! lilili- J/.'. /.../// f /) Jh ihiii n.if 

fhr I'.i.i ihfi '■/ f’.if'.rt K 1 1 s 7 I , .iinl S'.iii I f‘i ft,, Ann'inih I77n ; 

'I'Jt Jtii,i\ •( ) I hi'.'ii I'i'iiiii r t'l' / ", '/ .h'.. ’ill,/./ /.I ///. j.'ii •) I / ///,. 
tut' hr Sll 'll U- t I 'hi i , 1 i < I . / / .'r ’ -'i •'// > ■!// /A. J ‘f ( I III 1 f tl J ‘h ll 1 

(tiiMii I ..'I. / i. i.r'ini Ilf .t S' 177n, I’lii'l /'/•/. ,ih i.i . 

17«''.'' ( ’I'.'o / s / ii.i I I '’I I •\t ,ii ll /.iiihif f-if^ 17ir.; . .1 I (' 

I") io Ihii'l ih>. r.iiii'iif. l.iiniit'/ t/iiit •i‘r'*)i. '/ 's I r ... 
(hut, iifKi /nr iifiht fi' III/. Two Nolunie'' at .S'/. M ‘ .s, ■ .0} 

u fvri'/u'uif' f 1 1 ( 'i- 1 '( Ii ll i(i 1 1 't , Will* pu 1 >lishi-il ju)st h iiiiM a; -1 \ im 1'']d, 
iiinl a \«*luinim»f .1/' .//('O'.N, hv 'I'I imiims Iji-lshaiii, .ipj.i.ii. .1 i, 

eiNKX MANi:KAC‘rrui':.s. Un.k-i tins ttim are 

comprebonded all \arns spun and fabrii's wovin Irom tlax 
libic. 'rile eidtivalion and preparation of llu ♦.bie, and 
its treatment till it reaelies tlio market as a < » liuin rei 
product, are dealt with under Flax, vol. i\. IJJJ. 

Fnuii the earliest periods of human bi-leiy till ali^ost 
the clobc of the 18th century tho lineii m uuifai UiiiVvYaH 
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one of the most extensive and widely disseminated of the | 
domestic industries of European countries. The prepara- 
tion and spinning of yarn gave occupation to women of all I 
classes ; and the operations of weaving employed large ' 
numbers of both sexes. The industry was most largely 
developed in Kussia, Austria, Oerinany, Holland, Belgium, 
the northern provinces of France, and certain parts of 
England, in the north of Ireland, and throughout Scotland ; 
ami in these countries its importance was generally 
rect>gnized by the enactment of special laws, having for 
tlieir i>bject the protection ami extension of the trade. The 
inventi(»us of Arkwriglit, Hargreaves, and Crompton in 
the later part i>f the l^^tll century, benetiting as they did, 
almost exclu>ivcly, the art of cotton s[)iiiiiing, and the 
un[)aralleled develn[)nK;nt ol that branch of textile inaiin 
factiires largely due to the ingenuity of these inveuti>is, 
gave the linen trade as it then e\i&ted a fatal bliov. 
Domestic spinning, ami with it hand-loom weaving, 
immediatoly began to .slirink ; a large and most respectable, 
section of the o|>erati\e ela.sses in wi‘.stern Europe found 
their em]>loyment dwindling awa)', and the wage.s they 
earned from their diminished labour insntlicient to ward 
oil' starvation. The trade which had .supported whoh) 
villages and provinces entirely disappeared, and the liii' ii 
in.iiintactniv. in attenuated dimen.sions and changed ci»n- 
ditions, took refuge in s])eoi:il localitic'^, where it re.sisitMb 
not iinsiicce'J^full}, the further a.ssaults of cotton, ami. 

" with varying bu'tmies, re.invinged its relations in the eoni- 
mnnity of textile indii'frie.'.. The linen indimtries of 
the Tnited Kingdom were the fir.'st to .suiler from the. 
aggression of cotton ; more .slowly the inHin ■ . of Ujc riv.d 
textile travelled across Continental countries; ami L\en to 
the present day, in Ku'‘sui, and in other legions remote 
from great coiiimercia) liigliway.s, the daniestio inanufaetun* 
of linens liolds its pla^*e almost as it has dont* from the 
earliest [»eriod. In 1810 Xapijleon I., with a view partly 
to prormite Continental linen imlustrit*s, and partly to 
strike a bhiw at tlie great British manufacture of cotton, 
issm.Ml a procl.imrition otleriiig a leward of one million 
francs to any inventor who should devise the best 
iinehiinTV for the s[»inning of dax yarn. Within a few 
weeks thereafter Bhilippe de Cirard [latented in France 
important inventions for flax spinning by both dry and 
wet methods. His ir.vt iitions, hoW(rv«T, did lud receive 
the prornisL-d reward, and were indeed negh rteJ in his 
native country, fn 181 o he w.is invit' d by tlie An.stiian 
Government to establi.-sli a .spinning mill at Hirtenberg near 
Vienna, which was run wilh his inarhinery lor a number of 
y*''irs. but ultimately it failrd to pi ove a commercial succes-. 
In the m‘)antime, however, Kngli-li inventors, htimulaled 
r.itlicr than d iiinted by the .success of cotton machinery, 
had applied tlieiimelves to the ta.-k (d adapting niachim-.s to 
the pn'r.;:ratiori and ."pinning of Hax. The foumlatioii of 
iiiaeliino - j inning of Hax vv.is laid by .John Keudrew and 
Tleuiii- of l>arlingtnn, who, in 17S7, secured ;i 

pit“iit f(.a- ‘‘a mill or machine upon new [»rinciples for 
s[)iriMr.g varn fn.m lieriip, tovs, tbix, or wool.” These 
Tiiif hire.', i;);j ■ I ct as they were, attracted niiieh notice, 
and v.ere inti'-.inf<d In vari«>us localities both in England 
and Scotland iiito mills fitted .specially for llax .spinning. 
By innumeiMble i; . • dve iriipn»verm nts and modifications, 
the iriveriMon nf Kfodrew and PorthouM; developed into 
the pe.rfe^*’ sy.'^trui r,f m-o hinery with which, at thfj pro.sent 
day, bpinning-miH • .lo*. iul•ni^hed ;»-but jjrogress in adapting 
'Mlax fibre-s for ni' f Icinii al .spinning, and linen yarn for 
Waving cloth Ly i-h>oni, w:ls much .slower than in the 
. l^respondiiig c.i.se ol M,tton. 

tt'he iniidement..; u ed in the ]»reparation of linen yarn 
in Vricieni and mod* rn time.s, down to the end of the 
century, wore of the most primitive and inexpeiiaive 


description. Till comparatively recent timesi the sole.,. ' 
spinning implements were the spindle and distaffV The > / 
spindle, which is the fundamental apparatus in all spinning 
machinery, was nothing more ilor less than a round stick ^ 
or rod of wood about 12 inches in length, tapering towards 
each extremity, and having at its upper end a notch or slit ' 
into which the yarn might be cauglit or fixed. In general, 
a ring or whorl ” of stone or clay was passed round the 
upper part of the spindle to give it momentum and steadi- 
ne.ss when in rotation. The distaff, or rock, was a rather 
longer and stronger bar or stick, around one end of which, 
in a louse coil or ball, the fibrous material to be spun was 
wound. The other extremity of the distaff was carried 
under the left arm, or fixed in the girdle at the left side, ; ^ ' 
so n.s to liave the coil of flax in a convenient position for 
thawing out tt> yarn. A prcj»ared end of yarn being fixed - ‘V 
into the notch, the spyister, by a smart rolling motion of 
the s[)indle with the right hand against the right leg, threw 
it out from her, spinnii'ig in the air, while, with the left 
hand, she drew from the rock an additional supply of fibre . 
which was formed into a uniform and equal strand with the 
right. The yarn being sufficiently twisted was released 
from the notch, wound around the low’er part of the spindle, 
and again fixed in the lotch at the point insufiiciently ' ; 
twisted; and so the rotating, twisting, and drawing out 
1 opt ratiims went on till the spindle was full. So persistent 
I i'. an ancient ami primitive art of this description that to 
I the pre>ent clay, in remote districts of Scotland, — the 
j country wlicre machine spinning has attained its highest 
: development, — spinning with rock and spindle is yet 
i practised;^ and, rude as these implements are, yarn of 
i exlraonlinary delicacy, bciiuty, and tenacity has been spun 
by their ugi ncy. The first improvement on the primitive 
.^spindle was found in the construction of the hand-wheel,., 
in which the spindle, mounted in a frame, was fixed 
horizontally, and rotated by a band passing 'round it and 
a large wheel, ht t in the same framework. Such a wheel 
bfcaiiKi known in Europe about the middle of the 16th 
centuiy, but it apjiears to have been in use for cotton^ 
.^pinning in the East from time immemorial. At a laterV' 
date, which cannot be fixed, the treadle motion was 
att.K bed to the sj»inning w^heel, enabling the spinster to sit 
at W(»rk with both hands free ; and the introduction of the 
tw n-ljunded or d«uible-spiudle whJ^el, with flyers or twisting 
arms on the spindles, completed the series of mechanical 
j improNeiiient.*^ ellected on flax spinning till the end of the 
' istli (eniury. Tlie coipmon use of the two-handed wheel 
throui/liDiit thtj rural districts of^'Ireland and Scotland is a 
inatt. r still within the recollection of middle-aged people; 
but spinning wheels are now seldom seen. 

The muilern manufacture of linen divides itself into two 
branch*-, .^j mining and weaving, to which maybe added 
I the bli ai hing and various finishing processes, which, in the 
1 ca.Mi of many linen textures, are laborious undertaking^ 
j and important branches of industry. 

I when received into the mills, has to undergp a 

tram of preparatory operations before it arrives at the stage 
of ),f ing twisted into yarn. The whole operations in yam 
niamifai ture comprise (1) h^kling, (2) preparing, and (3) 
.spinning. , . • ' 

/AW.7r^/.- This first preparatory process consists not V 
only in combing out, dioentanglitg, and laying smooth and- 
parallel the separate fibres, but also serves to split up and 
I .si paiate into their ultimate filiam^ilts the strands of fibre 
j which, up to this point, have been agghitinated toother. 

' 1'he heckling process was, until recent times, done, by the 
liand ; and it was one of fundamental importance/re^tiiv* 
ing the exercise of much dexterity and judgment^. ; 

> I>r Arthur MjJtobsU's The Past in the Preeetti^ IWabvgh, ISSO* ' 
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broken, ravelled, and short fibres, which separate out in 
. the hBckling process, form tow, an article of much inferior 
value to the spinner^; and the proportion of tow made in 
fhe process of hand-hcckling varies according to the skill 
and knowledge of the heckler. A good doal of hand-heck- 
ling is still practised, especially in Irish and Continental 
factories ; and it has noV been found practicable, in any 
case, to entirely dispense vdth a rough preparation of tho 
fibre by hand labour. In heckling by hand, tho heckler 
stakes a handful or “ strick ** of rough ihix, winds the top 
end around his hands, and then, spreading out the root end 
as broad and flat as possible, by a swinging motion dashes 
the fibre into the teeth or needles of the rougher or 
‘ “ruffer** heckle. The rougher is a board plated with tin, 
and studded with spikes or tooth of steel about 7 inches in 
length, which taper to a fine sharp j joint. 'Hie heckler 
draws his strick several times through this tool, working 
gradually up from tho roots to near his hand, till in his 
’ judgment the fibres at the root eihl are Kiillieioiitiy combed 
out and smoothed. He tlien sei/^js the einl and 
similarly treats tho top end of the striek. 'rhe stricks, as 
finished, are carefully piled up in a regular manner, keep- 
ing each huriiful separate for convenienee^ of future tn^at- 
ment. The same process in again nipi atcd < :i a similar 
tool, the teeth of which are 5 inches long, a id much more 
closely studded together; and for the. finer counts of yarn 
a third and a fourth heckife may be used, of still increasing 
fineness and closeue.ss of teeth. In dealing with eerfsiiii 
varieties of the fibre, for fin(3 .spinning es|n (‘ially, tiie flax 
is, after roughing, broken or cut. into thn»e lengths -flic 
top, middle, and root ends. Of these tin', middlu cut is 
most valuable, beipg uniform in length, strength, and 
quality. The root end is more woody ami harsh, while 
the top, though fine inequality, is unevcMi and variable in 
strength. From some flax of extra length it is possible to 
take two short middle cuts; and, again, the libre is 
occasionally only broken irto two cuts acconiing to thi^ 
judgment and requirement of the inanufai'turcr. Flax st» 
prepared is known as “cut line ’No eonfradistiiielion to 
“long lino’* tlax, which is the fibre unbroken. The sub 
sequent treatment of line, whether lung or cut, dues ut>t 
preseut sufficient variation u» require further iclciviu-c tu 
these distinctions. ^ 

In tho case of Irtjckling by nuirlilm i >, the flux is lir.st 
roughed and arranged in strick.s, as above dtscribet] under 
hand heckling. Considerable variations' are prc.sentcd in 
the construction of hccklbig maehines, but the treiicral 
principles of those now ino^t commonly adupti'd, .mieh as 
the machines of Combe, of Horner, or uf Cot tun, are 
identical. These are known as Matieal .slieet }ie<kliiig 
machines (tig. 1), their es.sential features being a .set of end 
less leather bamls or sheets /’ </ ri-vulving over a pair of 
rollers e, h in a vertical direction. Tliosc shci‘t.s are crossed 
iron bars, to which heckle stocks, fiirnislied with Icctli, 
are .screwed. Tho heckle stock.s on each .so[mrato .slns’t arc 
of. one size and gauge, but each successive sheet in tho 
length of the machine is furiiLshed with stocks of increasing 
'.fineness, so that tho heckling tool at the end wlioro (he |];i.\ 
is' entered is tho coarsest, while that to which the fibre 
‘is last submitted ha.s the smallest and most closely set 
^^eth. Thus tho whole of the endless vertical revolving 
sheet presents a continuoiiH series jf hccj^le teeth, and tho 
tnachinea are furnished with a double sot of such shoots 
revolving face to face, so close togotlipr that the pins of ; 
;pne set of sheets Intersect those on the oppo.site stocks ' 
Overhead, and exactly centred between these revolving 
flbbetslfis the bead or holder channel u, from which tho ftax 
down while it is undergoing the heckling process on : 
both sides. The flax is fastened in a holder h, consisting of * 
two heavy flat ^ates of iron, between which it is spread j 


and tightly screwed up. The holder is II inches in 
length, and the holder channel i.s fitted to contain a line 
of six, eight, or twelve such holders, according lo tho 
number of separate bands of heckling stocks in the 
machine. The head or huldcr channel has a falling and 
rising molion, by which it first presents the ends and 
gra<lually rimre and riiuni uf the hmgth of the fibre to die 
heckle teeth, and, after <lipj»ing duwn tho full length of the 
fibre e\|»used, it .slowly rises and lifts the flax clear of the 
heckle .stijck*^. F>y a reciprocal motion tin' whole uf the 
holders are then inuvcil furwaid um^ leiigtli ; that at the 
last and finest set of .stuck.s is thrown out, and place is 
niiulu fur tilling in an :iihlitit)nid hulJrr at the bt-giniiing 
of the. serie.s. Tims with a six tool heeklu, or .^et uf slocks, 
each holder full of lla\ from beginning lu end descends 



into and • Iruin the lieekle te th six i nt-. in ti.ivelling 

fiuni I ml tt Liid of t]!(‘ iiKiehiiie. d lu rout ends l.eing 

o 

thus liiNt hicili.d, the liuLlei.s ai sle>t h. k ..lung an 
inebiir.l I'l’ine, the iruii cl.. 1 . the tl. \ leNeiv 

and the lu[> end> ar* tlnai 'id . d to t!ie e hei kling 
uj.er.itiun. Thel.)\\ made in 11j<' I n ‘ kl’ii-^ j»i ^ 1-. . leared 

fuuil the liiekle teetli, ii" tlie\ i\ di li« 1’ /. wliicll 

111 travelling iij-ward.s aug by >priial guide 

rullerN pl'ujietetl (ait fluin the line t the 1 elvle Ifetll. 

dnili tliL in.M Ives are eleaK-d by lixi I eutnbs 

and tie* tow tailing down is c,.]!. di il lu ti ugh.s /*, /• (»n 
e:ieh side i»f till' miiehine. 'low. wliiih i a imuh li?.s 
x.ilnabh snb>tanre than dressed line umleiL'‘ue.s a s 
wh.ii diti’eicnt ]ae]»aiing [>rueess, and i.s used unl\ fui' the 
lower iininbei-> of y.irn. 

'Pile ^.^liuu^ upirations in this .stage have 
for their obji -f tiie pn-per n.'^sia 1 meiit of dr. .‘^.setl line into 
(jinilities til for s[anning tin' dilierent eoimls or size*' of 
yarn fur which il may be .suitable, and the drawing out uf 
the fibres to a perfirtly level a/id unifurni cunttnuoii.'^ 
ribbon (.r slivi r, euntaining thrunglunit an e(]ual (juantity 
of fibre in any given length. Krum the heekling the mwv 
hnundli, i;Ius*'V, and ele.iii striek.s an* t.ikeii tu tin* suiting 
room, where they are a-sorted into different (pnilities by 
the ‘Mine sorter/' who judges by both eye and luueU tl.i 
quality am eapabilities iuf the fibre. So suited, the 
nmleiial is i ssed to the spreading and drawing frames, a 
series or system of maehines all similar in euiistrm Uou ami 
etfe.ot. Tlie essential features of the .spreading fi.in .iie 
n) tho feetiing cloth or c.rce|>ing slieet, which delivers tba 
flax to (il) a ]>air of “ feed and jockey " ri.lh'r-, wliich pass 
it on (3) to the gill frame or fallers. Tli * gill frame c *tt- 
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j<ists of a Rorios of narrow heckle bars, with short closely 
studded teeth, wliich travel between the feed rollers and tho 
drawing; tM' “boss and j)ressing” rollers to bo immediately 
attended to. They are, by an endless screw arrange- 
ment, earned forward at the rate at which the ilax is 
delivi'ied to them, and when tliey reach the end of tbidr 
cnm-'C they fall uiuh'r, and by a .similar screw arrangement 
.are Li'oULrht back to the starting |M»int : and thus they funu 
an cudle.ss nmving level tooihiMl platform for canning 


away tlie Ha\ from the, t'c»Ml roller" 
grip the llbie a'< it leaves the gill, and, as they rrveho 
iiiueh more iM[>iilly than the f''Mliiig rolleis, the fibre is 
drawn out through the gill ttM‘th say to twenty or thirty 
tini‘‘< the length it had on the ft‘f.Mling board, and i- <'»ii 
setpi-ntly n‘dui'ed to a sliver or lot)se ribbon of eoncspond- 
ingly gn-ater t-aiuity. Tlie sliver fnnn the drawing fiame 
is dL*li\ered into a tin e-ni wliieli holtls yards, and tlie 

iinehine automat ieallv ring- a bell when that leiigtli is 
delivered. Krom tlie spn-ailing fi ime the cans of sliver 
pass to the driwing frames, when* from four to Iwilvi^ ! 
slivers eombined are [* iss“il tlin'iigh LmmI rolhu's fiver giiN, 
and di iwn out by driwiie: r"llt is the thieknes^ nf mit*. 

A third jiimI ftanth ."imil ir donlding and driwing ma\ 1 e, 
embraced in a ['I'ep ii iiig .s\''ti*ni, so that the inimber of 
(hmblings the Hax undergo.’-., l.flore it arrives at Iherovni^ 
frame, m ly .uine.nit T > from '»iie tlions’ind to one hundred 
tlmnsiml. a. ei'r-ling to the .jualily of vani in progn- s. 
Thii", fei* ex.unpl*', tho duubliiigs on om^ propariii’,: s\stt*iii 

mavl'oLx \'2 • \‘2 ■ \2 • ^ •'LMM t. 'rin* sliver- «leliveio»l 

bv the last flrawing frmit' t ikmi to the loving fiaiiie, 
whor-' tle-y are singly pas-( .1 tliroiigh feed v> •]• i ■ ; nd ovi r 
gii!.-, and, attor dr.iftlng to snlli»-imil f(‘nnif\. -liditly 
twisted i‘\ ilvei.s and wound on bnl-bins, in win. )i r .ndiliou 
the iiiateiial — termed ro »r ‘ rovin*j"5 i- r adv lor 
tho spinnioo fraiiio. 

Tie* 'I’ll iti-.ji , ill I S-* nti.t 

fri "FM dill. -I* II 

itlrl. .nltsl.l 

. d widi Wo... 


The drawing lolhas | 


t- .d tin 
.mi I in* I 
y f..i Ih- d 

loi t!’. 


didttly 

mdilioii 

•adv lor 


same, but tho rove, as unwound from its bobbin, first 
passes through a trough of water boated to about 120'" 
Fahr. ; and, luorc'ovcr, the interval between the two pairs 
of rollers in which the draw- 
ing out of tho rovo is accom- 
plishcd is very much shorter. 

Tlie iiiliuenco of the hot , 

water on the flax fibre ap- 

jH‘ars to be that softens 

the gummy principle which 

binds the separate cells to- J WA P \ 

gel her, and thereby allows Ji IKk \ 

the eJenientary cells to a ™ wIb ^ 

certain e\li‘iit to be drawn wI||l 

out withuiil breaking the 

cohtimiity of the fibre ; and «|A 

further it makes a. finer, llilrSSv 

smmillnM*, and more uniform 

trand than can be obtained vr 

b\ y spinning. TJie ex- ffSt 

tmit ft) which the original |||!B \ 

strirk of fla\ as laid on tlie BBIIi 

tV'‘ding roller for (say) the / 

]»r.»dm tioii of ii fit) lea yarn IBBr 

]s, by doublings and draw- BB 

ings, extemlod, when it HU jJlL 

rt aclif's the sjiiniiing spindle, ** 

m.iy be. stated thus 115 ^11^. 

times *»n s[»rf*}iiling frame, V o Lllfc | 

Ib limes on first drawing fl 

frame, 15 times on second 

di-iwing frime, J 1 fim(*s on ^^' *'‘***^''"** ^^ 

thud il rawing frame, 15 mO' Jr 

times n roving frame, and » idm 

I in til -s on s]»inning frame, l| i J 

in a 10,557,500 times 

lit. . -iiml l.n-tli, with nf Dry SpimiiiiR 

l‘J x IL lo.WxIoiildings 

on tli»' tim e drawing fninics. That is to say, 1 yard of 
Ici’khd line f(‘fl into the spreading frame is spread out, 
inixfd with other libn's, to a length of about 0100 miles 
1*1 yarn. In the case of fine yarns, by tlie additional 
*Ii.iwing> givoii, the doublings and elongations are very 
nine]) greater. 

The mxt ojioration is reeling from the bobbins into 
li iik-. llv Aft H*f Parliament, throughout tho ITnited 


■/. Till* "-j'i ’rjli'a*, wlilfli ftdlnws tli*- 

rosing, d‘'m,* in tu* piinfipal w .i \ callM] re."'|a ftiv f ly 
drv .-pinning and w. t .-!-Miiiiiig. ll <■ lii-t b.-Ing n-ial tor tin 
luW ' 1 ll. van nil- the f-ecoiid is c.vi In 

siv*]\ id'‘ptL'i in tiie pr- j* ir itmu of lino varn> u[> to th** 
lii_di coun - Mianuf.H t HI '*d. 1 li'* -[*:nning fraim* do! s 

iifM <I ' V in ] rirjfiid*’ tmm th** tljr'.-tle -pinning Tiiachinf. 
n-ii- ] tie: ‘ >t1i*n ni.iio'f.jf t ni v**!. vi p 

/.).') d'L" I *l'bin- "f tl IX ihvo :ii ar icg-"! in row-- on 
f.'oii i 1 * i<* frail '♦li**'|ni ing I r me - l>f irig all doubi**) 

on j-iti- i m inOiie-d jilrin** -\ Ihg. *J ). Tli»"- rov*; |*ri-,.-t'-. 
d'i*w,,\ 'i tlmnj’.di an ev« )‘*t or gui'le / to a ]»air ot 
nipping i -b- i- y/. l»' t’A i.-f ii vvhifli and the final drawing 
rolifi.- ' }.!.i.-d in the of dry spinning from t«» 

22 ill* ll' • Jo’vi down, the libie refeiv**s its final diatl 
whiJ“ pi-'iiig 'V* r and under cylinfi")*' *1 and giiidc-pl ile 
7 , and attain- ih it *h .m e of tennitv vvhieh the rnii‘'hed 
yarn mii^vt f»o- I’rom the b-t roHor.- the now atlenn- 

ated mat*-rial, pi--ing to lie- flyei' /’ receives the 

degn ».* of twi t wliifli eompiiet.s the fibp'S into the. 
^^nund hard cf»rd whifli con^titntf?s '-pun yarn ; and from 
the tlvePN it i-i W( ' f,u thf Viwly rotating sp<)ol 

f within Mjc llyer arms, centred on the spindle S. In 
wefc spinning the general sequence of operations is the 


Kingdom tin* standard moasuro of flax yarn is the “lea,” 
called al."o in Scotland f he “ cuf"* of 300 yarrls. The flax is 
vvoniul or riM led on a reel having a circiimference of ‘JO 
inehes (2[ vai-ds) making “a thread,” and one hundred 
a?' 1 twenty such w^^rcads form a lea. The grist or quality 
of all line vnins is estimated hy the number of leas in a 
poiiiul ; thu.-^ “50 lea” indicates that there are .50 leas or 
rut.s .if yards each in a pound of the yarn so denomK» 
nated. Willi the lieavier yarns in Scotland the quality is 
indifaled by their weight per “spindle^* of 48 cuts or 
ha-*; finis “5 Ih tow yarn ” is such as weighs 3 Ih per 
."|.in*ih*, cfpiivahuit to “ IG lea.” 

The liank.s of yarn from wet spinning arc either dried 
in a loft with artificial heat, or, in rural localities, exposed 
over ropes in the open air. When dry they are twisted 
b.n k and forward to tairo the wij*y feeling out of tho yarn, 
and made up in bundles for the market as “ grey yarn.” 
J^higlish and Irish spinners make up their yarns into 
“bundles” of 20 hanks, each hank cmitaining 10 leas; 
Scotch manufacturers, on the other hand, adhere to the 
spindle containing 4 banks of 12 cuts or leas. 

C<jiniri(indfil qualities of yarn range from about 6 lb tow yarns 
(H Ich) 11 }) to 160 lea Hne yam. Very iiiueh fhier yam up oven te 
j 400 lea tiiay be spun from tho Hystem of mflchineH fbuiid in many 
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factories ; Imt tliese higher counts arc only used for fine tliread for 
sewing and for the making of Ijk’o. TIk* highest counts of cut lino 
flax arc hjmiii in Irish factories for Uk* Timnuhictiire of fine caiiihricH 
and lawns which ‘are ehanicteristic, features of tlie Ulster trade. 
Exceedingly high counts luivc soinetiiries been sjmn by hand, and 
for the preparation of the finest luce threads it is said the Belgian 
hand 8]>inners must work in damp cellars, where the spinner is 
guided by the sense of touch alone, the filament being t<M) lino to he 
seen liy the eye. Such I.u'ip yarn is said to have la'cn sold for as 
much iis.i240 per lb. in tin* Un at Exhihilion (»f 1 8.^)1 yarn of 7^»0 
lea, equal to about mO miles per tt», wassh<ttvn w]ii«‘h had been spun 
by an Irish woman eighty-four yearsof age. In tlie saim* exliilutiori i 
there was shown by a (lamhray manufacturing firm liaiid-spiin yam j 
equal to 1200 wnrj» and IdOU weft or to more than 208 and 2/8 ' 
miles p(!r lb respectively. 

A largo proportion of tlio linen yarn of ronimcrce nndor- 
goeft a more or less thorough Ideaeliing before it is luinded . 
over to the weaver. Idnon yarns in the green cnmlitioii 1 
contain such a large proportion of giiinmy and resinous 
matter, removalde by blenching, tliul <*loths wliicli might ! 
present a firm close texture in thvie naiurul 'inblefudied ; 
state would become thin and inipuvorislied.i»i a p -rfectly ' 
bleached condition. Manufacturers allow about 20 per | 
cent, of loss in weight of yam in bleaeliing from the green 
to the fidly bleached stage ; and* the iiit« rniediate stages of 
'‘creamed,” “half-creamed,” “milled,” and “ iniproveii,” 
all indicating a certain degree of bleaching, have, corre- 
sponding degrees of loss in weight. 'Hie dilli nuices in 
colour resulting from dillercnt degrees of blenching are 
taken advantage of for prodiieiiig patterns in I'ertain classes 
of linen fabrics. 

Linen thread is prepared from the vuriMiis counts of tine 
bleached line yarn by winding tlie hanks on liir/e s[»ools 
and twisting the various strands, two, ihree, four, or .siv 
cord as the case may be, on a doubling s]»iii.lle similar in 
principle to the yarn spinning frame, excepting, of course, 
the drawing rollers. A large trade in linen thread has been 
created by its use in the inaebine manufacture of boots and 
shoes, saddlery, aud other leather goods, ami iu lieavy 
sewing-niacliine work generally. The tliread industry is 
largely developed at liisburu near Uelfa^t, at .hdiustoiie 
near Glasgow, and at raiersuii, Nrw.lersey, Tnited States. 
Fine cords, net twine, ami ropes are also twistcMl from (lax. 

lieu / 7 ////.- The application of the jiower’ooin to the 
weaving of linen was hindered by insiuv ob.-.taeb‘H wliieb 
were not met withjin dealing with lln- wTvning of cutttui 
and woollen fabrics. The principal dillleiilt.y arose tliroiiub 
the hardness and inelasticity of the lini;n \vefts, o^^iug to 
wdiich the yarn froipienlly broke under the sharp siubhai 
jerk with which the piekfr throws the shuttle iu power- 
loom weaving. The diflicultios in the way of power Iman 
linen weaving, combined with the obstinate coin]u*titu»u of 
distressed hand-loom weavers, delayed the iiitroduerioii of 
factory weaving of linen fabrics fi>r many years after the 
system was fully applied to other textiles. Competition 
^vith the hand-loom against the powia-loom is conceivable, 
although it is absolutely impossible for the work of (lie 
spinning wheel to stand against the rivalry of drawing, 
roving, and spinning frames. To the presimt day, in 
Ireland especially, a great deal of fine sveaving is done by 
liand-looni ; and the persona w'ho first ajqdied machinery 
to the weaving of linen damasks in Scotland aroyct (18S2) 
alive. Power \vas applied on a small scale to the \vea\ing 
of canvas in London about 1821 power-looms 

were started for weaving linen at Kirkcahly, Scotland ; and 
in 1821 Mabcrly ik (V. of Aberdeen had two hundred 
power looms erected for linen manufacture. The power- 
loom has been iu uninterrupted use in the Broadford 
factory, Aberdeen, which then belonged to Mabcrly ik Co., 
down to the present day, and to that firm may bo 
awarded the credit of being the effective introducers of 
power-loom weaving iu the linen trade. 


The various operations connected with linen w(’aviiig, 
such as winding, warping, dressing, beaming, an/I drawing- 
in, do nut differ in essential features from the liki* [HH»cesses 
in the case of cotton weaving, ike., neither is theie any 
significant modification in tlie looms employed, dressing 
is a matter of importance in tlie preparation of linen wurp^ 
for beaming. It eoTisi.->ts in heating the spread yarn with 
flour paste, applied to it by cylinders, tlie lowermost of 
wliieli r(‘Volves in a tnaiglioj paste, 'rin* paste is equalized 
(m the 3 urn by brushes, and di icd bv passing the web ov/a* 
stenin liciilcd cans bch'Hi it is tinallv w’onnd on tlie beam 
for Wl■avinL^ See Wi; \\ inc. 

For tlm bleMcliifiLC and ^■:d(■nderMl'J of such linen fabrics 
as iindi r',v>lle*>e proei'^jM--; see Jii i-M iiiNc vol. iii. p. 82J ; 
vnl. iv. p. bS2. 
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It is only in Ireland that the linen industries during the above 
jtcriud have exhibited a healthy expansion. To that country uluiie 
the following figures apply : — 



1856. 

1861. 

1870. 

1880. 


1l:i 

56K.(H>0 

217 

59.3,000 

312 
867,000 
(1871) 1 
14,.'i09 

911,000 

21.1.VI 

hpiniiieN 

,, ))Ower*looniB 



Thr number of thix spiiulles ami puwrr-hM)nis in, the. r.nio|«rau 
faerories in ISSl is giviui in Xhv ^Lnnind Jh'purt of thr 
Suy/thf A'tS'-ciitf loii .is follows — 


Irolaiul 
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> 0 . HO ; 
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l.-M) 

•IS 

I II. .1 


In all these l•.‘tlml^ mi.iee.omt is t.ikenot'the haml-lo"nis m u-.*. 
although in most of the ( 'oiitinent.il ilistriots h.iml-looin w. aving i'. 
more eominon than weaving bv jiower. 

The {iinoiint ami 'leil.iivil value t»f the exports of linens, lim n 
yarn» from tlie riiit.*.l Kingilom at intervals e\t('n^<liijg .<»\er 
fifty years is ihil" st.ited tnnii o!lii-ial souives : — 
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The ])iiiieipiil eoiisuiiuTs of Hritisli linen mai iL’ture'! ..,,• m h- 
cateil ill the, following t.ible, showing the evpuils loi Ne.ir 
1881 : - 
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M. I'A. , 

LTNlir (.l/o/rv; u h.^h uf tliL* fod-fish family 

nunlily rccouMii/ud by its lung body, two dur.-^al 
fins b-f which the nnteiiur is iiim h shorter than tin; 
pui^toriurj, singh* long anal iin, soj lurato caudal fin, a barbel 
on the and Jargu in the lower jaw and on the 

p.alate. Its u.-ii'd length i.s fruni 3 to 4 feet, but larger 
indivrluili uf .*> or G feet in length, and .some .seventy 
yiouiid- ill v.ei_:lir, liave lo'en taken. The ling is found in 
the Null ji Atl ti.Me, I’ruiii Spitzbergon and fcehuid .soutli 
ward" to tne e..,,.t of l^irtugal. ft.s proper home i.s the 
fiorman Ocenn e pM:iiilly on the coi.sts of Norway, 
Derimarl- , Great Ilrit.iiu, ;u]d Ireland it occurs in great 
abundance, a'.ii' i.illy :it hume distance from the land, in 
. depths varying biM-vVei.-n rgj ;u,d 100 fathoms. During 
^he winter montlu, it :»|iproaclies the shores, when great 
timbers are caught by menn.s of long lines. On the 
imiericaa side of the ocean it is le.ss common, altbough 
g-l^rall)r^distributc<l along the wjuth coast of Greenland, 
and|on the banks of Newfoundland. This fish is one of 


the most valuable speckles of the cod-fish family ; a certain I 
number are consumed fresh, but by far the greater portion . 
are prepared fur exportation to various countries on the Cop^ ,. 
tinent (Germany, Spain, Italy). They are either salted^' 
and sold as “ salt-fish,’’ or split from head to tail and dried, 
forming, with similarly prepared cod and coal-fish, the" 
article of which during Lent immense quan|ities are con-,* 
Kumed in Germany and elsewhere under ""the name of 
** Ktuck-iish.” Also *iiho oil is frequently extracted from* 
the liver and used by the poorer classes of the coast popula-^: 
tion for the lamp or as medicine. . 

LING f^ee IIkath 

J.INGARD, John (1771-1851), the Roman Catholic ^ 
hi.<<torian of hhigland, was born of humble parentage at 
\Vinchester on February 5, 1771. His intellectual abilities., 
began to manifest themselves at a very early age,' and in 
he Wits sent to the English college at Douay, where 
he continued until shortly after the declaration of war by 
Kugljind (1793). Fot some time after his return to 
luigland lie liVed as tutor in the family of Lord Stourton, 
but in October 1794 he settled along with seven other 
former members of the old Douay college at Crook Hall 
neur Durham, where on the completion of his theological 
course he became vice-president of the reorganized' 
seminary. In 1795 ho was ordained priest, and soon 
afterwards undertook the charge of the chairs of natural 
ami mural ))hil()sopliy. In ISOB^he accompanied the com- 
munity of Crook Hall to the now and more commodious' 
buihlings at Ushaw, Durham, but in 1811, after declining ' 
the piesidency of the college at Mayuootb, he withdrew to 
ihei-e luded mlsbion at Hornby in Lancashire, where for 
the roftt of liis life ho found the leisure which his literary 
purMiits demanded. Jii 1817 he vi^ted Romo, where be 
inado siuuo re.-eunJics in the Vatid^ Library, and also* 
negot iated some business connected with the English college.' 
In 1821 Pope Pius VII. created him doctor of divinity 
and of canon and civil law; and in 1825 Leo XII. is aaid^ 
to liave made him cardinal m petto. He died at Hornby 
on July 17, 1851. 

Liiigjiril wjis the autlior of a considerable nnmbor of occasional and 
rplii iiirrul writings of an avowedly controvei’sial characl-er. He also 
^\ i.)if T/tr AntifiuUi v of the AiMjfo-SaxoH Church (1806), of which a 
thij.l .iiid grv.'illy I'uhirgcd luhlition appeared in 1845 under the’ titl^ 
77/v fUsfonj ft, If/ Ahtiquitlfs of the Ai\nh^Sitxoa Church: containing 
0,1 nr 'on at nf ,lsonijfiu (fovfnmierU, doctrineHf warahip, revmxt^B^ and 
ft.,',, fl •/,!,( ,„f/aos(ir. instUutLoiis\ hut the work with which his 
n.iiii* U iliiitly is A Uistory of Eiigla.ad^ from the first 

'inL'f 'ina hifthr Ihomt ths to the cotuviermmevt oftfiA reign of William 
y/A, \>hirh jipjM-.in d originally ii^ 8 j;oIk. at intervals between 1819 
Jill I \y^^K TIiUM! san*«'>sivft subsequent editions had the benefit of 
H\trii-.ivH rwi.sion by the autlior; a edition in 10 vola Svo 
;ijijM 'r.-il ill 1819, find a sixth, W'ith life of the author by Tierney^ 
to V4il. X., in 1854-55. Soon after its appearance it woe 
tiMndjitHif into FnMich, German, and Italian. It is a work of 
a!. dry and iv.sHairli ; iitid, though Cardinal Wiseman certainly 
ri iiiiM-d too iiinch for its author vmen he called him ** the. only im-, 
]iiiti.d lii.itoriiiii of oiir l ountry,” yot the candid and dUpaasiouate. 
• ' u.l. lit will idways iiiid it jirolitable to Icam from the pages of Lin- 
;'im 1 tip- a'ljiHcT.-i whii'h the events of 'English history presented to 
i!i«* Miind fif an able hnd intense Komyn Catholic in.th^ earlier 
ill r.Mli s of the 19th century. ^ . 

LINKOpiNG, a city of Swedait, the see a bishop, 
uiid tho chief town of thr' province of East Gothland, ia 
situated in a fertile plain 21 miles by rail aoutei-west of* 
Stockholm, and communicates with Lake Roxen (^ ntfleVtei 
tin; north) and the GaU' and, KMia canals by means of^bi^ 
now navigable Stdngfi. Most>f the, houses are of 
Tiic cathedral (1 150-1 499)«^ANBfjmaDeBque bttUdifigxwlt|/ 
u (iuthic choir, is, next to tho dathedlfal of UpM^thfe' 
largest church in Sweden»:And, since the ixtibedral 
Trondbjem has Ipst so Jmany of ite treasures, presenti'ib^ 
richest variety of objects of interest to the student oi 
medimval art ip the country. In the church of St Lawn^ce^ 
olao caUed l^. Churcli^^of the Estetetfi^ are some peintiii^ 
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)y idorbetgy the ^wediRh peasant artist. Other buildings 
>f note are the massive old episcopal palace (1470-;L500 )i 
ifterwarda'a royal palace, and tho old gymnasium founded 
>y Qustavus Adolphus in 1G27, which contains a valuable 
ibrary (30,000 volumes) of old books and manuscripts, 
brmerly kept in the cathedral The population, 3285 in 
1810, waa 87,06 in 1878* 

Lihkbping early became* a place of mark, and was already a 
}ishop*8 see in 1082. It was at a council Imld in tho town in 11.W 
diatthe payment of Peter’s |)CDce was agreed to at tlie instigsition 
)£ Nicholas Breaksneare, afterwards Adiian IV. The eoronalion 
>f Birger Jarlsson Waldeinar took place in tho catliedral in 1‘J.Ol; 
md in the reign of Oustavus V?.. several importjint diets w«ro 
Held in the town. A large portion of it uas ljuriied down in 
1700. 


. LINLITHGOW, or West Lothian, a county of Scot- 
land, stretching fur 17 miles along the*, south coast of 
the Firth of Forth, and bounded ]£. and 8 R by Kdiw^ 
burghshire or Midlothian, S.W. by, Lan.irksliiro, and W. 
by Stirlingshire. It lies between 55 ’ 49' and 56 ’ 1' N. 
lat., and 3® 18' and 3® 51' W. loifg. Accuiuing to the 
ordnance survey the area is 127 square miles, ur 81,114 
Etcres,* a considerable increase on previous estimates. The 
longest straight line tlial can be drawn within the county 
is one of about 22 miles from north-east to sou tli- west, but 
the average" length does not exceed 10 miles, and the 
average breadth is about 7. To tlie east and west the 
boundaries are in the main natural, following in the one 
case the Almond and tho Hreich Water (except in the 
neighbourhood of Mid Calder, whore Kdinourgli encroachcu 
on Linlithgow’), and in the other the Avon and Driimtassie 
Burn. To tho south they are more conventional, the line 
of the watershed between the Clyde and the Forth being 
disregarded, and a good deal assigned to Lanarkshire w liieh 
physically belongs to the Lothians. The whole county lies 
in the basin of the Forth, and there is a general slope 
upwards from the shore of the firth to the hilly district in 
the south-west. The surface is diversified by hill and dale, 
and, with tho exception of the upland moors on the borders 
of Lanarkshire, there is no extensive tract of level ground. 
A kind of irregular valley stretches across the county from 
east to west, affording the most convenient route, for road, 
icaual, and railway.. Between this valley and the firth 
runs' a line of crags an^ liills often beginning to rise 
immediately behind the shore ; tho more prominent aro 
Dahneny, Dundas, the Biiiiis, and (Jlowerow’rem or Boiiuy- 
tbunhill, the last a rounded eminence 559 teet above tho st ti, 


orowned by a conspicuous monument to General A. Hope, 
who fell in the Indian mutiny of 1 858. To the south of 
the valley the ground rises pretty raf>i(lly towards the w^est, 
more gradually towards the east. Between Bathgate and 
l^inlithgow a general height is obtained of from 600 to 
700 feet, — the principal eminences being Knock (1017 
feet), Cairnpaple or Cairnnaplo (upwards of 1000), the 
^orphichen. Hills, Bowden (749), and Cockleroy (942). 
Farther. eaet come the lliccartou Hills; and the range 
may bo said to terminate with Binny Craig, a striking 
(^g-and-tail similar to those of Stirling and Edinburgh. 
Tp the seuth-east stands the isolated Dcchmont Law (G86 


There is no stream of any considerable size belonging 
‘ icl^ively to the county. The Almond rises in Lanark- 
enters Liulitligowsh#o near W)lkemmet, receives the 
Bxkxjn and the Black Burn, and joining the Breich 
"Witer . (jddb. from Lanarkshire) passes Livingston, Mid 
(Midlothiaif), and Kirkliston, and reaches the firth 
the Drum Sands at Cramoiid. The Avon, which is 
?^h|!d4y. as it over becomes, when it reaches 
i^e of the county below Muiravonside, passes 

ll^nUthj^w hrid^ and Kinneil, and falls into the firth 
^|8|me^ distaiibe below Inveravon. With the exception of 


Lochcot, the only lake in the county is Linlithgow Tiocli, 
a sheet of water covering 102 acres to the north of tho 
town, w’ell-known os a meeting place for curling and 
skating clubs. The eastern end is not more than 10 feet 
deep, but in the western portion there is one place about 
50 feet deep. Eels are still caught in great numbers; 
and the perch and the W'orthless roach, locally called tho 
bruise, are abundant. See p. 220. 

“'riie ea,st(*rn portion of the. county,” says Mr*TT. M. Oadell, 
‘‘consists of Ijower ('arboiiifcrou.s Sandstones, thin estua- 
rine limestones, and sliiiics. 'riio (airboniferous Limestone 
series, to which the .strata in th(‘ western portion belong, 
is .siqiarated from the underlying ( alciferoiis Sandstone 
series by ili**, Carbonifcnnis c»r Mountain Ijiniestone, which 
clips W'estwanl jin I is well evfiosed .ihmg the outcrop in the 
disusL'il lime-quarne.s of llilllioiise, Silvcnnine, and Bath- 
gale. The overlying rocks consi.U. of sandstones, shales, 
and coal SI •am s, whi( h are workid at Ikitligate ami Bo'ness, 
above which come the tlin t; n])pcr inaiine bands named 
respectively the liificv, the (.’iilmy or dniict Teat, and the 
(-astlecaiy or l^cvcnsi-nt Liinfhtone.tlie last of vvljich is taken 
as the top of the (.'arlxuiilcioii.^ Linic.'^tuiie .^erie^ ami the base 
of the Miilslt)iu* (.'rit. The strata containing im»st of tlio 
W'orkable c«»als at Bo'riess have, a lliiekness of about 150 
fathoms, measuring trom the Index I jinestone to the lowest 
se.irn. The e\teii^i\i* sheds of eoiitomporiineous volcanic 
1 ‘oeks (basalts, ih)lerite.-', ami tuIVs) form a i i-niiirkabh*, feature 
in the gei»logy ut the county. The high ground between 
Linlitl.gow’ and Hathgate is f(»rnie.«l of an alnuKt iinint"r- 
rupted pile of the^-e rocks about feel in thickness. 

They thin out towards the north and south, and un tho 
shoie. of the iirth they oi‘eur n*guhniy interbedded with 
the .seams of the, llo’ne.s.s coaidiehl, which are usually In no 
degree injured by their pre-'i'iiee. Tlu‘ tulbs or ash beds are 
well seen at Preston Ihirn, CVirriden Hmise, ami St Magda- 
leiis near Linlithgow, whiht Linns Hill m ar Llaekiiess is 
the remiiaiiL of an old volcanoof Lower CiirbimifiTous age. 
Trap dvkes rise through the .strata and run in an east and 
wed direction, one of vvliieh can be triced for 4 miles 
between I’arkly C’raigs and the Avon.” A few mineral 
Springs, sulphurous and chalvbi^ate, an* known to exi^l in 
the county, but none of them are now' (.f medie il repute. 
Ill 1875 a .salt sju'ing was discovered in the vi>le!inie rocks 
to the west of the town of Linlithg«»vv, boring having lu'eii 
prosecuted to the lifplli of 151 fort ill search uf drinking 
water. ^See l*nn\ /p#//. Kth’n., 1875.) (.’oal-miiiiiig has 
been [)rosecuteil in the county probably from the lime of tho 
Jioiii.ius ; and the earliest doennieiit extant in reg.ard toeoab 
pits ill Scotland is a charter granted al)uut the end of tho 
I’Jtli century t<» William Oldbiidge of Cairiden. Tn 1871 
it was estimated by the ( Joveriimeiit eommissioners that the 
Linlithgow coablields still conlaiiieil 127,1)21.801) tons of 
coal aeccs.'^ible at depths not exceeding 1000 feet. About 
1110 iniiurs were enq)! )yeil in tho twenty eoHl-miiies in 
18S1 , and the output for the v ear was 50 t ,:i:i8 toms. At the 
same date there were six iron mines in operation, with 920 
miners and an t)utput of IStklOl tons. Tho Kinneil 
rom|»any, which is the large.st in this department, employa 
about 700 persons. Fire-clay is worked in connexion with 
the coal ; at Kinneil G0,0o() bricks can be turned out per 
w'cek. Since, their value was made apparent b} Mr 
Young about 1850, tho .shales have been tho object of an 
extensive industry at Broxburn, Rphall, nalmeny, and 
Hopetoui). 'rhe .six mines in 1881 employcil 61)1 miners, 
and the output w’.is 355,826 tons. Limestone, ti**e.sione, 
and vvhinstoue aro all quarried within the count v, and tlio. 
Binny frceslone has been used for the Royal lu’^tHution^ 
the National (lallery, ami many of the principal luihlinga 
of both Edinburgh and GlavSgow’. As :i luauafacturing 
district Linlithgow does not stand high,- thf' chief eitab- 
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lishments, apart from those mentioned in connexion with 
the town, being grist-mills, distilleries, chemical works, 
glass works, spade and shovel works, and a pottery. 

The climate of the county hardly differs from that of 
the wesu^rri portion of Midlothian. The annual rainfall, 
however, is somewhat greater, and is a fifth more than that 
of E iJ't Lothian : for the twenty-one years ending 1880 the 
moan at Linlithgow was 3 1*7 ft iiiohcs, while at East Linton 
(east of HadJington) it was 

Linlithgow is 1*1.1 as a agriciill lira! and iiastoral coniity ; 

tlu* agrii iiltin.il tlonn-nt, Imwrvor, [iu*|H.»nih*ratos Lirgcly, though 
thearoa oi jKiiiianont p.istuu* lui'* hoi ii iiu n at.ing. It is r.ih ulatt il 
lhal of ll)L* total an.i «>f sl,l 1 I > alniut liO,O00 acres cond^t nf 
the be-.! of I l.iy 'y.MiM*, \i‘. \ of clay «iu a c«»ld hialoin, 

OrsK^oi loam, a.'s iiiinh of light nr.ofl and .sand, 14,000 of nitnirliiid 
and high unky gu'und, .nid looo of peat, thily a very small p.irt 
of the arahlc l.iiid o unreclaimed; the parish of Livingston, 

wliich in the hegiMMiiig <>f hi'^i century nas nearly coveinl with 
heath and .jwnipei, i-, imw all under iot.it ion Ihithg.itc and 
Torphiehi'ii eoiitain p.it»h».>of ]»‘at lllON^; and swiiiiip. In r.miih n 
and D.ilmeiiv, .uni gi iieially along the eo.ist, the soil is li.;ht .iiid 
earlv, though in Mime paits it \,iiies .so i»fti*n ih.if no single t- im 
is .'ipiiliiMl'le to ;inv 1 oii-U(ierahle afe.i. Aci'ordiiig to the .l oi- 
ciiluir.il leiiun.s tor !''>!, the corn i lops oeciipied 17. *117 .»• . 
green Clops 7-ti4, ilmci .ind ;jr.i.'.s under lot, it ion l*J,'.i.'>0, piim.ith it 
piistur*- ;e\ilii^ive of heath or niouniaiii land) ‘JI.-SO. O.its .,ie 
the nio>,t i'lipoit mt of the eeieals, 10,X1.S ai res ; aiul hailey •■o’ne'. 
ilext with 1^74 .u les. an ineie.aa* mi th«* 37>7 <0 ivsof ISoO. A\ 1 ■ it 
}i;i> hi ell sli.idlh lo-^ilig gioiind ; while Ls.'jO .sliowed ai j« 

Ivj.*'! gives onlv 1 lie. ms, whiih used lo oi - iijiy about l"no 

aup-.s, aie iiuwiediie. d lo O.’i."*, An iiiere.i.',ing ana is d-vot *! n* 
xliiver .m l gi i^-> > for li.iy ; bui on the other h.md the tuni c ."i i 
his Us-n »on-iui.ibly ndue-'t .nl t’i achsin in I'^sl 

Tlie lAleiu of l.ind ui)d. r pot it-M-'. h.i-^ slightly iiiereased, .Ki.'.J 
aeies t"!' - »oo I" mg lhe.i\< r.cii* for 1 '■'Gil 7.’. f '.itlh* hie* 'li: / 

is not mill h .itn nded to, but .1 » oii-idi 1 tide numln i of anmi .1*^ . le 
bought and talleiii.-d, .md d.drv lainii eg is l.ii g 'ly i»roseciiti d. the 
fre-jii hutoi .iiid < hum milk ing sent Jn.iiuly lo Kdinhui^Ji, hui 
alao to New*a>t]e, .V<*. Vel V littl*' < In- se i-, lil.lde. As .1 d, »].- 
farming county I.iu'ilhgow stand'. \eiy low — tin* letnrns 
17A»wr» h< id in l!-j.u7<> in Hut G-w Iioi-m-., .n, 1 i..l, ui.l 

the iiunibi r tif in tin- < o'mi . h.i«> uaii.iinetl woirlei fullv -t< .> I 

for the la>t lilt* eii ve.ir-. I’lgs have gi.jwii gr« .illy fewer JIG lu 
liSGiJ. .m l 'Mill 1 14J iJj I."'*'!. 

'I’lc I .vt'tit of tin- fir in -i 1 •. lOs a. les, r.ither b th'in in 
Ml ilolhi.m , of tin- tot.il 'i\J, Iiioie th.m lioo ilo not e\ee .1 .‘n 

a. I'e-*, a I. I oil ! / J."» 1 ' ^e .i h»j\ *- iH. \ * ry 1 it I io ot the hn.* I i> lent* d 
al iiioi-* th m t ) per n n* : .in .iv. r.ige of i!]! to C2, lO.s. fm* tin* h* -t 
diitrn!'-, of to J.'-., t *i‘ neJinni .‘•oil", .'lud 1.^-. to •J.n-,. foi 1:.i* 
Voi it ! i’. 1. W’i] not be wi']-- o! ill.- luaik. “ 'fhe b*asc-^ oi tl,** 
nr.ihl*. iUels .11'* .imio-t 11 b’ id 

land-. .O'- u-’:':!. ; ’ .loi.c.iii;, b\ j liiiln .iii. tn*n, thoii'/h in ‘oni.* 
Hist m- • s t!ie> t'k'ii l-i ,i peiio-l of t.’iii li\ c y '>rs.” - 

Though It l-ojib, jji l)a; J.i »odofi).-- pi i]n*ipal man Ji*..* •* 

that huge -til ’-Ins -it v.o..d e.v:-\ llj.- i ouiitv .n .i I ie.-.gu,,v. in-g 
ili-tll’l li-e-. t oiisnh I ,ii.l V ;i'-(,\. t-.e .iX'i.ii^e foi* Seollaiid, tl,'* 
V.'JO'II m 1 .1! ■ lb il.g l.-tuil, i I'-'.'U a* I* - 111 1 '5’'J , or oin -M\L« elM h 
of tl.' wL'd' (Llmi'iigii -h'lv - oil. -I u i iiii'-i li ). 'rin* liH''-'t V. ooiis 
at'* T;;o.e ot JIop* t",m uln Je tin- ; i • • ]i .iv* nil''-, aie 1 '-jHTiallv in.ti*. 
wmlj., , Nel!. ’o'l K.iil'll, .lli'i hdu.euy Mu( h of the 'dd 
tiu.l I ino) )"‘n i-i'iitly cut d'jwn, i>ut replanting ha.s been 
A :g .n.-.i-ly * ut* <1. 

T'e* v.ilii'*! nut of tli'* eouiit> ill 1 ti 1 ' w'i'j iTu.G'j/ or 

ab. .it -t lim-r- In tl"* I'.i! f i-r w.i-. t'GJ.nl-S sr»*i]]niu 

.'ill 1 ;n i:il, L’%74.'». lA' I u !ve of the valuation u i-j 

in ]'7G 77. aud in Is**! ."•j. In the l"*- 

f '1,.- -'uturv tin* .oiiiitv w.i*. pi. n In. illy in the }i..inlt 
<it b : -*1 ti.i’ T .ilnl loity Imdiuinl-. tTloU*Ty. Aeeoiding to 

the t i'l . « I U 1' * iMi f'T l^Tli 7 J, the lol.i] nilUiln f of oW tn 1 s 

AVas lOl.'u -t ..l i'Ii *J*'7 p'is- IS* il lif'W.ud-. of 1 ;iei*e. Ihe j*fo. 
pri* Tor-. 1.'. - .il*o'.** ‘JGbO .n l i were, .i.S folhiW.s K.ill (d 
Hop^to.m, 11, ‘7*1 I'-.: Kail of lto.^eh*iy, ,'jGSo ; Sir WTlli.im 

Hiilile ot I'*.!*-:' 'i.i y t '.go ; fluke of iia.'iiiitotiA Tru.stf es, Jiili 1 *, 
Loid f.'ii'lio \‘.':!iian ot Urihurn, *J2Jl : L'ohert 

Jl. d. St* I -t ol < ' . I 20:;G ; I)iind.i.-.’s Tiu.stee, ‘Jd-'S'J. 

IIo[>tlo.4i. llo , 1 ].; ,it of th| I arl of Hojietoun, .md tlie 

grin lost in.ifi'i u n M • < ounTy, nei npie.s a lin« position }»etwi*i*n 
• iisleiTA ami t'.l. kn iJ.-guii nhoiit ]Gt>G hy Sir William 
ijinien ot Kinio--. .md 'ompj. t.'<l long aff*-i W'anls hy Mr Adaiti. it 
^.n;ti«.iiJy oe**npn ' til* .1*- of tlie ol'l I astle of Aliercoru, which 

or **j^ln;r uotn. rainlall, A:c., .-ei* Trotter’.s AfjriciUtUiTe of 
lyA h-thian, 

Thoi/ia* Fan-all, m Trati^, vf JJL*jhland and AyrU* iSoc, of 

ticot\rid, 1877. 
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was taken from tho Douglas family by James tl. in 1 455. Dalmeny 
Park (earl of lloseliery) lies about mile west of Cramond : the 
neighbouring ruins of Darnhougle Castle, an ancient seat ot tho 
Mowbrays, have been incoiporatcd with a modern building. 
Alftioiidell House (earl of Buchan) is situated on the Almond, not 
fur from Mid Caluer. Ritmeil, a now do.sertoil resilience of tlio 
dukos of Hamilton, associated with memories of Colonel Lilburn 
and Dugald Stewart, is a short distance to the south-west of 
Bo’ucss. On a tmp rock jutting out into tho firth stands Block* 
ness Ciistlo, now u.sed tw-^a powder magazine, but once one of tho 
“keys of tho kingdom,” with a busy little jiort under its protec- 
tion. Niddry Castle (often calleil West or Setou Nicldry), one of 
tlu* resting places of Queen Mary, is now a mere ruin. NeAvliston 
(now- owned by T. A. Hog) was for many years tho rcsuloiico of 
Lonl Stair, who tirst introduced the field cultivation of cabbage, 
anil is .said lo have laid out the wockIs uecordhig to tho ]>lan of tnii 
b.ittle of Dcttingeii. l)unda.s Ca.stlo was tho original seat of tho 
Ihniilis f.imily. Pardovan ree.silhi tho memory of Walter Steuart, 
author of the (olhi/inns cnuccrnbiij th-e IForshipf <(■<;., ofthu Church 
tf s.utthnnl, aiid l*hilipstoiin that of John Duiidas, another Scottish 
i*cch-.ia.sii«Ml lawyer. Iviiicavel was the birthplace and family 
iii.m.''ioii of Patrick Ilnmilton. 

Then* are two royal burghs in the county- Linlithgow and 
LMici n.sfcrry, and, he.Cules#.tho towns Bathgate., Borrowstouiiness or 
Bo’iie.ss, Armadale, a luiinbei* of thriving villages. 

'file l^iioii Canal eonneeting the Forth aud Clyde Cuiial witli 
Kdiiiburgh pasM-s along the central va and ero.sses the Almond 
and Avon hy hndges designed by Thomas 'J’olford. The North 
I hit 1*^11 Ikiilway has two lines between Kdiiiburgh and (Jlusgow, 
whicli p.!*.*! through the eouniy v^iti LinlithgoAv and liathgato 
ii Hpi*'‘iivi l\. t)iii‘i‘iisferry and Bohiess are both connected with 
till* s\sii*nl by hraiieli-liiies, and BaQigate is a junction of some 

iiiipoi l.-mi'i*. 

Th«* ]topuhitiou of \Vc.st Lothian lias increased from 17,844 iti 1801 
to t.4,Pd.s (*J2,4;h) malc*< and 20,702 females) in 18M. The greatest 
incicaM*. (8G01 ) took [>hice in the decennial jierioil wr»l isfil, tho 
h'.ist (GGbi) ill 1.S11 -Jl. Tho females were in excess of ihe males in 
i*\i*ry I'cii-us down to 1841 ; since then the prei>omleraiu*e has heeu 
on tin* other .*>ide. The total population was 28,291 ill 1881, 
2»;sr2 ill 1841, 80,011 in 1851, 88,645 in 1861, and 40,965 in 
b’'7L 

4'iMees of the piehistoric oe.cupation of the county are fairly 
iiumt-ious. On Bowden Hill is an carthwoik connected by Mr 
iJiiMiiiio and otlnms with tho Arthurian contest. On Cuirnpaple 
I'l.ty b»* .‘.cm :i circular hiiildiiig of unknown hut early oi igin, and at 
l\i]*psi-,.i ciniiilcch once surrounded by ciivle.s of .stone.s. Stone 
* j-t-. h.iA't* hem iliM ovt'red at Carlowrie, Dalmeny, N'-wliston, &e. 
Nt-.ii InviiMvon is a va.st aecimiulatioii of shells considered hy 
.- .ci.il geologists to ho a iiatund bed, but claimed by aiiti- 
'j.iii'S .i* ail .irtilui.d inonml, either a kitchen midden or a 
h'.ip tor the iiMiiiilacture of lime {.see David Ciiieve, Proc, Sc, 

.N /'.*'// Jut,, 1870-71). Tho Wall of Antoninus lies for a coii- 
I h I ihlc .hst.iiicc within the eoTinty,iaud is Is-Puived to give origin 
i" ;i,. iMiie Larridcn and Walton (.see an'liecount of a detailed 
» \ pl-'Miion "l ihc wall in Jiitikhrf 1877, pp. 1023-25). A lino 

I i.'i. iiy t.ihlct w' UN » discovered at Briilgeness in 1868 (Proc. Sc. 

.< . "/' A///., vol. viii.). Homan camps can be distinguished in 

. I ll pl.lCcS. I" 

\t Tuiphich* are tlio rcmaiiiB of a proeeptoryof the Knights of 
'•diij i.f .It iiivilcm, partly used os a paiidi church. Theehurches- 
>.ilmc]iv, Ahcreorii, Kirkliston, Uphall, and South Queensferry 
ot !y oiigiii,— Uoiiiuncsque and Norman Cotliic. 

Linijtikiuw, the county town of the above county, and 

II royal uiid parliamentary burgh, situated in the central 
valley, 1« iiiile.s by rail from Edinburgh, consists almost 
f xrlii.>ivL*ly of H single street running east and west along 
both .sides (»f the highways gardens behind the houses 
.^!rvl('Il (l(Avri to the lake or climb tho lower slopes 
of tin; n.-^ing grounds, on which a considerable number 
of .Miburbari residences have been erected. In the 
early [lart of the centary the general aspect of the street 
wiis antique and picturesque, but the greater proportion 
of the frontage l^as b«en reboit or modcrniised. Apart 
from the palace and the contiguous church of St Michael, 
the only edifices of any note are an ancient towerlike build- 
ing near the railway station, which tradition regards as a 
mansion of tho Knights TemplarSi the town-house (1688), 
and tho county courts (1866). ’ “ Linlithgow for wells '' is 
a proverbial expression ; and the cross well in the public 

* Sec AUVra/U (fthe CltOffUrB . . in th§ OhartuUury qf TarphvJm 
lb80> 
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square in front of the town-house is a striking piece of 
grotesque carved work in stone, originally erected, it is 
believed, in the reign of Janies V., but rebuilt in 1807. 
The burgh school goes back to the pre-Rcformation times. 
Shoemaking and tanning are the leading industries ; but A 
large distillery and (in the neighbourhood) two paper mills, 
glue works, and a soap "factory add considerably to the 
. business of the })laco. Linen bleaching is altogether a 
thing of the past. A grain market Ts held every Friday. 
The riding of the marches of the burgh is still performed 
annually by the magistrates and trades. The jiopulation 
of the burgh was 2282 in 1792 -9:5, 3843 in 1801, :5G90 
in 1871, and 3913 in 1881. 

Linlithgow Piihieo ishy gciuM-al (lonamil tin* niiii of its kiii«l 
in Scotland. Heavy liut elFective, the suinhn* walls rise jiImivo Um*. 
green knolls of tlio promontory wdiieli diviih;s I ho hike inlo tw<i 
nearly oiiiial portions. In plan it is almost s,juari5(HiS hy 171 
feet), emilobinga court (01 by 8S li'ct), in tUc » imiIu* of whirli slainl-; 
the ruined fountain used ns u modul iVu that. i-irdiM] in front of 
Holyrood Palace. At each corner then* i* a. lowi-r with an inlmi j 1 
spiral staircase, — that of the, north-west aii.ole Itt iuv crouji d by a 
little octagonal turret known as “ Qm.Tii*M:ii L,Mret’.s 15o\vi i\” from 
the tradition that it was there that tlie coii.v)i t of .Jaim s IV. sal. 
and Wiitc.hed for his ivtuni from Plod*h ii. oidt-st portion of 

the hnilding is probaldy the we.st .siih., wlmst* massivo m.i.sonry, 
hardly broken by a single wdudow, is su[*poM .1 to da* in part from 
the time of James III.; but the larger jurt of the .soiitli and ea.a 
aides belong to James V., about Ihoo ; .uni tin*, uortli .side w.is 
robuilt in 1619-20. Of James V.’s poition, wlii» u i, an bileetur- 
ttlly Uie lichest, the main upartineuts are llie Lyon ibamlM i* or 
parliament ball, an<l the eliape.l royal. The ;;rainl < iiIi.him* .»[i- 
prouched by a drawbridge, was on tin*, e.ist .si ], . .ib«as* On* 
way are .still some weather-worn nmiains of i’j< b dlonoiic.il desi^ui.s, 
once resplendent with colour. A few yanU to the south of the 
palace is the church of 8t Mieli.icl, a Cothie (Seotti.sb i eiauateil) 
DuOdiiig (ISO feet long internally the ap.se ami tt*e 

Btecplc, by <»*2 in bivadth exclinliii<' the Iraiisriits) itiobably tounded 
in 1242, but mainly built in tlm lath ei nturv. The rentral wt-.! 
front Hteejde was till 1821 topped by a crown like that of St 
Giles, Kdinburgb.* 

LiulithgoNV (wTungly identified with a iJomau Lindum^ w.is 
royal burgh with a royal castle and an endowed iliurch .is f.u- b.e k 
ns the reign of David I. Edward 1., who liad emMm|ie«l lh«*n*, tin- 
night before the battle of Falkirk (129S), wint« icd :il. Linlithgow 
in 1301, and next year built a p^'le ..i^tle) nukill and .stioiig,’* 
which in 1313 W'a.s captured by the S< ols through tin* .i.s.si.<t.iu.*e .•! 
William nuimoek or Binning and his famous liav-e.iii. Later in 
the century (1369) the e.ustoins of Linlithgow yichh-tl more ih.in 
those of any other chief town oxce.pt F.dinb'i'gh ; and the buigh 
was taken along with Lanark to su]i])lv the ..l.iieof l»erwirk and 
Roxburgh in llie coift’L of Tlie Fmir Ihngh . (Ilhls). Koluii 11. 
gi'auied it a iiharlcr of immunities, the ohh-sl. still prevrvtd, in 
1384. The palace lKu:ouiiilg a favourite ri^h|i‘nce of the kings ot 
Scotland, and olten forming part of the unuii.ige settlement of tli. ir 
consorts (Mary of Guelders, ^419 : M.irg.uel, ot Ik nm.irk, 1 Ii'i.s ; 
Margaret of Englund, 1503), i.s fre«|ueiitly meiitimied in Seoteli 
history. James V. was born 'within it-i w.ills in 1512, and hi. 
daughter Mary, December 7, ir>42. Li 1570 tlie Kegeiil Mnir.iy 
Wins assassinated in the High Street by Hamilton of ]k»tliu^l4- 
lluugh. In 1600 the title, carl of Linlithgow" wa^ bestowrd on 
Alexander, Lord Uvingston, by James VI , who after his jieei.,M^.ii 
to the English throne retained uii alfeeiion for ilie jubur, and 
visited it again in 1617. The university of IvlinbuigU i,M.k 
refuge at Linlithgow" from tlie jihigue in 161.'» 16 ; mid in the s.ime 
year the national parliament, which had «irirn .s:it in the 
waa hehl there for the last lime. The public buiiiing of the 
'Iiaiit(1661), the jaissing of Prince Cliarles through the, town iu 1745, 
and the burning of the palac.!! by llaNvley’s duigoons in 17 46 .uv the 
chief remaining facts in the local annals. Most of the privih gen 
which Linlithgow enjoyed liavc dropped away. Tlu*. ri.sc of Bo’m •^s 
gave the bust blow to tlie prosiwrity of its port at Hlaekue.sft ; its 
Durgh lauda have all been sold ; and, after gaining its i-a.se. tbiee 
.times in the Court of Session, it was deprived (18."i9) hy the Uoum- nf 
Lords of any claim to levy bndgo toll and cus4.oin from the Edin- 
burgh and (jllasgow lluilw"ay. 

BoiddaB the StaHst. Acamni of JShvtlamf, hoc Sir Robert Slbbalil'H Hiie, of the 
SherifAiMm of Linlithgom and Stirlingshire, EdliibuiKli, 1710; reiinev, lltst. 
Aceomi qf Linlithgowhiro. EdintairKli, lK35t, oxtnictod fnmt Clwilimi*,**. <».#/.•• 
donda; Jf. Trotter, (fentrai View of AgncvJturr of IK. Lothian, r.«1lnbnr>;li. J794, 
now and enlarKt^d odltlou, 1810; .1. IVWckhI, The Aneirnt atUl Sfmiern State of 
th$ Parish qf Orauiond, Edlnbiir>;h. 1704 , Janies Collie, The Hoj/nl Palace of 4i?i- 
with architectural platea, Hdlnbiii Rh, 1840; Ceorse Wuldic, lliU.qf the 
Tpmn and PaXwse of Linlithgoie^ LiiilitliKow, 3d cU , 1879. 

^ 8eo Billing’s Collie's monograph ; miChaxacterUUcs 

Old Church Ar^iicoture of Scotland, 1861. 
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LINNJSUS ( 1707 - 1778 ). (Tati von LinnO, lotto 

known under bis earlier name of Carolus Liriiiiiius, was 
born 13th May 1707 o.s., at Rashult, in the parish of 
Stunbrohult, in the province of Sniiilund, Sweden." His 
parents w"ere Nils Linuicus, the comrijinister, aftei wai/Is 
pastor, of the [mrisli, and Christina, the (laughter of 
J.lnniijr.M)niu.s, the*, prcviuiis incumbent; Carl, the subject 
of our notice, being tlo ir elde.st child. When only four 
ycius old lie was much iui[ue.ssed wdlli liis father’s con- 
versciliiiU witli some of lii.s pcofde Cdiiceruiiig tin.* [u*opertie.s 
and iiiiuifn ol certain ui ilie Ineal planl.s of economic valutj ; 
tioiu that time he con.^tantly a.^kdl liis father about the 
ijiiality" and nature of every plant lie met with, olten 
a.‘>kiiig UK. re than hi.s fath* r emdd aii.-^wi r ; at other times, 
liaviu;^ forgotten the iidofmaliuu j»ri\ inu-.Iy given him, 
he Wii.-j tlire.iti’Ued with a nfii-.d to aii.-^uer lii.s ijueries 
UhleS'j he jiromiNeil to icllleiidiii .\ii.it he Wa.S tohl. To 
till’' ‘-.nly' di eipliiie Liun.eii., atierward.s uM'iibed his 
teil.ieiiiii . meTi'(*ry, uhieli, adde<l to Ills fvXircme sli.ll [Ilic.^s 
ot sight, l-iid the iouiidatioiis ol lii.s emim.iicu lu. a reforin- 
iug uatnrali.-.l. 

Hi'> fi>rm:il nlll^ation began in 1711, win u lie wa.; put 
Utuler the private tuition <»} riJainh i, ami three yi'ais latir 
he i.iiteiid the [uimary m’IioiJ at V^ exin. hi I V 1 1) lie wins 
(•••niiiiilt il to the i.ire of (l.ibri'l link, who alTerw'.ird.s 

lu.irricil Ju pujur.s .L'^ter Aniia Mari i ; Tlii.-' [JieLcptoj* Imd 
griater t.!vjll a-* a fi iielier tlnii l:i> pi’mieei ^■'Ois, ami wa.s 
Ic.^.s se\ere ; hdllhe w miabK- to uMieoiiie the di-taT^le. 
tlie \oulli had anjiiired lot i.i.Uu.n;, .^ehola-’lie .stmlie.-. 

I luring hi> ].i-l at ."eliool Linna u.-' tool .eh.inl.ige of 

llu* greater iiberiv tlieii allowed ioiii t'» lainble in .''eaKli of 

[diiut 

ill 1721 he. fiom tlie sehoo) to the l:> n u.i-iam, 

cat tying with hint tlie .'^.lme «li-like for all tlio-- liain.-. 
which Were cou.-idered iim-e.N.-ary lor :idmi.''.'-it'U to Imly 
Older.-, hi.' i’.itherrt iiiti'iitiou bi ing tobilieg uji lo-' mn in 
hi^> ow 11 prote-'-.inij. liotauy, ii rcieiii e at th.il tiiM vniinly 
iiegleeted, aln.o.'t wln.Ily cngio>ved lii.> altiuil ion , he loi nu d 
a .-IimII obrny of the fi*\v Sw edi.'-Ji wiiler.i wiio iiad Heated 
of pl.ii.t-., whieh lie w*is con.slant ly poring ovta, allliuUj^ii 
uu.iblt* to t oiiipreheiid .ill lie lonnd in tin ir \oliime.‘.. 

In 17Jb hi-, fatlar eanie to Wexn, liopue; to hear a 
good j’epoiX ol the two yeai.-. .’■tndy *•! lit-' -"ii ; bui, whil.'.t 
llu re. wa-^ no I oiiiplaiiit :i-> lee.inU Jii.-' moiai depm! lui nt, 
lii.-i pioeo.*". in the pi i -.erilied .-.linlie-; h ul btiai • un.s'ili.s- 
faeiorv tli.ii hustaliier was n coinnieialed to apjireiiiiee iiiin 
to a l ulor or .Nlioemaker, hi juvfei eiiee to gj\iiig liim a 
](.arn( d etluealhwi, lor wliich he wa-' e\idenlly unllllcd, 
Tlu* old I li'i;;) man, ‘h eply giie\ed at thi.s pt»or retiifii lor 
hi-' r'tmegle'' to keeji ill.-, f’on .it mIiooI timing tin* pievioiis 
twelve ye.ii.-., Went, to \i.''it Ur Lolhmaii, .i tncvlical practi- 
lioMcr and leetnrer on [»liysie.s in tlie lowii, to roii.sult him 
reg.aniing a bi.dily ailment fioiii whicli lie w.i.^ .snUering. 
In the collide t'l i*on\er.sation he mentioned Lis niortilica- 
lii'ii at 111 -. oii\ vlullu•^'', wluii Ko! hiiian I'Xpre.s.Ncd his con- 
lidiail lu-lief tiial la* could end the troubles of both father 
and .''Oil, and tliat Carl, thouglt (‘Xlrmuely backward in thco 
logie.d .‘'tiuli'-', would yet distinguish himself in mediciim 
and luituial history. Iloibman further oll'eruil to board 
and lodge Carl during th<* tweheinouth more whieli must 
be [Kissed in the gymnii.siiun. A .short time aftei llii.s, 
Hotlimaii gave liis ])ii[iil a course of [irivate in.-tnutiou iti 
pby.siology with great succi\ss, the young man acquitting 
liiin.self exi'cllently on examination. His tutor also gave 


" 'riie iii'W st \h* h« iiiv; thru in prnees-i t>f •.'jrrulnul hijitnai iu 
SweJeii, till* \v\ir 17nl was r»-’^.iT(U*(l as .n ooininoii year in ih •* •uiitr]^ 
coiiM‘i|iu'iilh llu' Inie li ne el' I .iiiiiaii.s’s hirtli, arronlui;j e> i.ui ]»rest‘.!t. 
rrokiiiiin..;, w.i.s 2 ^ 1,1 M:iv 17u7, tlu* roiiniwuily riven «. I .l.tt.‘§2 ttli Mro, 
being an erior ihu* to sunjio.-'ing tlio euleiuuir ni SiWv-.* • ..u-l H.;.' ... ..L 
tJiat time to be uhaitii .J. 
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him hints as to the proper manner of studying plants, and 
..directed his attention to Toumefort’s system of arrange- 
ment, which was founded on the differences in the flowers. 

He proceeded to the university of Liind in 1727, bearing 
a dnhiously worded testimonium from Nils Krok, the rector 
of the gymnasium, to the effect that shrubs in a garden 
may diNappoint the cares of the gardener, but if transplanted 
into different soil may prosper, therefore the bearer was 
sent to the university, where, perchance, he might find a 
more i»ropitious climate. His former preceptor Iluk kept 
back this doubtful recuuimeiidation, and presented Linnu'iia 
to the rector and dean as his own private pupil, thus }>ro- 
curing his matriculation. 

Whilst studying here, Liimieus lodged at the house of 
Dr Kilian Stobams, afterwards professor of medicine, and 
physician to the king, who possessed an e.xcellent ihu.mmiiu 
of minerals, shells, birds, and dried plants ; the motho»i.s 
of preservation here adopted were as a revelation to the 
young student, and taught him liow to prepare his own 
acipiisitions. Stobivus suffered greatly from ill-health, ho 
was also lanu\ ami one-eyed ; but he wius an amiable and 
extremely able man, having a large ]‘ractice am»‘ng the 
wealthier classes in the pnjvinco of Skane. Liinueiis was 
sometimes called upon to assist the pliysician by writing 
the prescriptions, but ns be wrote a bad hand, he w*as 
frequently sent away again. In those days physicians 
wrote legibly. 

A (Jerman student nanuMl Koulas also lod-ed with 
Stobneus, and amongst the indulgences he cnj<»ycd was 
that of acce.ss to the library of his landlord ; with his 
felloW'Studcnt LiiiUieus formed a close f) . rdship. and in 
return for instruction in the ph\>ioIogy which Liiin.eiis inul 
learned of Dr Kothnuin, Koiilas supplied him with volumes 
from tlie book-shelves of Stobmiis, which wercj read by him 
stealthily at night. The mutluT of Stob'pus, who was old 
and wakeful, noticed that there \vas cnnstantly a light in 
Liutianis s room, and, being afraid of lire, de^i^ed her .son to 
reprimarifl the young man for his carele.^sness. Two nights 
afterwards, Stob.ous wt rit into Liiimeus’s chamber at 
eleven o’clock, expecting to find him asleep, but was 
astonished to tind him poring over books. He was forced 
to confess wheni’e these were obtained, and wa.s at once 
ordered to bed : but the next morning, being further 
questioned, lie w.i- Lrrmtfd full lilcu'ty' to use the libraiy, 
and perfect familiarity was accorded by tlio doctor, who, 
havinu no cliildreu, hf ld out hopes of making the young 
student his heir. 

Whilst botanizing in the spring of 17'2S, Linnaeus was 
attacked by what he considered to be a venomous animal, 
afterwards named by him Fnrii in allusion to 

the torment and danjer he suffered from it ; after Lis 
p'Covery, he pas.sed the summer at his father’s house in 
Srn.ilind. Here he aLfain met llothinan, who strongly 
adviser! him to cpiit Lund and to go to Upsnla, where he 
woubl find greater facilities for the prosecution of his 
medical studies, and po.'>sibIy obtain some scholarship to 
eke out his .-canty means. Linmeus adopted his patron’s 
adviei.*, and '.tirted for IJpsala with a sum of £H sterling, 
that beifiL^ all he was to ex[)eet from his parents. At this 
.seat of K'arning his slenih'r funds were sifou exhausted ; 
being young ami unknown, lie found no means of earning 
money by leetiiring or teaching; lie became dejiendent on 
chance g^morosity for a meal, wnd Inul to repair his 8hoe.s 
with folded pa[ier. He could no well return to Lund, for 
had taken offence at ills departing without con- 
^nlting him ; and, besides, the journey required money 
"hich he did not po.^-ess. 

In the autumn of this year, 1729, Linnmus was engaged 
intently ^mining some plants growing in the academical 
garden, when a venerable clergyman asked him what he 


was studying, whether fie understood botauyi^^eiiiBe h . 
came, and how long he had been busied' iflltbe stadyl^ 
After being questioned at length, he was requeated to Mow- 
his companion home; there he discovered him to be Dr 
(^f Celsius, professor of theology, at that time working at 
hiB Jlierobotanicon, which saw the light nearly twenty years 
later. When the professor saw .JCjinnsBUs’s eollections he. 
was still more impressed, andy floding him necemitbus, he 
offered him board .tf^id lodging;^ he afterwards admitted 
him to close intimacy, and ^omd him the free use of his 
rich library. The temporary aidjunctus of the , faculty of 
medicine being incompetent, Linnaeus, by the recommenda- 
tion of Celsius, was able to. gut some private pupils, and 
thereby to assume a more creditable Appearance. -i- 

At this time there was only, one m^ical student who 
dihliiiguLshed himself by diligence in study, and that was- 
Peter Arcteditts, who afterwards styled himself Artedi. 
close friendship sprang up between the two young men; 
they studied in concert, and vied with each other in their 
attahimeuts, wifh perfect good temper, though of very 
d i verse dispositions. Linnaeus was sovereign tH ornithology, 
eriloiiiology, and botany, Artedi reserving to himself the^ 
umbelliferous plants, tishes, and ^ silence,.^ 

almost total, prevailed in the university at this time on 
topics of natural history; during his whole curriculum 
Linnanis did not hear a single public lecture delivered on 
anatomy, botany, or chemistry, * 

During this period of intense receptivity, he came upon 
a ('I'itique which ultimately led to the establishment of his 
urtilicial system of plant classification. This was a review 
of Vailhint’s /sV/7/m tie SiniHvra Florum^ Leydenf, 1718,^ 
a thill quarto in French and Latin; it set him upon 
examining the stamen.H and pistils of flowers, and, becoming 
c<aivinced of the paramount importatioe of these organs, he 
formed the idea of basing a system of arrangement upon 
them. Another work by Wallin, Foi^ov meNv^ik 

Arhonun Jjissvrtaiw, Upsala, 1729, having fallen into his 
hands, he drew' up a short treatise on the sexes of plants^ 
ami showed it to Dr Celsius, who put it, into the hands of 
the younger Olaf Rudbeck,at that time professor of botauj" 
ill the university Jn the following year Rudbeck, whose 
advanced age compelled him to lecture by deputy, appointed 
Linmous his adjunctus; in the ^ring of 1730, therefore, 
the latter began his lectures, and^os accompanied by many 
pupils on his botanical excursioni^ The academic garden 
was entirely remodelled under his* auspices, and furnished 
witii many rare species, he being now in a position to direct 
the gardener, whereas 'in the year before he had actually 
.solicited a[ip(>intment to the vacant |^t qf gardener, which 
w;a.s refused him on the ground of his capacity for beUer 
tilings. 

Ills evenings were now devoted to the preparation of his 
epoch-making books, which wer^ji^issued several yA^^ 
afii rwards in the l^etherl{m(b;V His position at thd 
university having become unpleaSMi;t^ he readily undertook 
I to explore the little known couii^iyvOf I^pland, at the cost 
I of the Academy of Scieni*es of-'Dma, Be started theneo 
(m May 12, 1732 o.s., caniring all luB luggage on his btok, 
journeying at first on horrebMk^iJiong the road skirting 
coast to UmeA, thence by b<%t up the river to.Lyksele 
within the Arctic> Circle, peuAi^ting to^what be^ tol^^ 
Olycksmyran thtp untac^jB inarsh) in S[dte of the 
melting of the ice, whidi^fipa^ travelling in tbt' llail 
almost impossible. . HnabW;;TO^ietrate iamer/A 
interior, he returned to ir,nu^ still shifting the wsrsho^ 
by Htea to LuleA Fydto place hef made a 

excursion to the ^noit]^*w^fe;jiy jeokm 

1 lliU work has a ^ 

in the errata, bnt ihe cdl^^ itf'havs«,Moii^ 

evtry I'-’*'-; 
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f^ne mountam t&oge^ He came o^t tipoii the 
^ Wrk. He retraced biw steps tb Lule&^ and at 
^ix he Ulimed the, art of asaajring m^wo c^ays and id 
Kiight,” continuing his journey through ToineS^ and tho 
^^tern coast of the gulf of Bothnih^to Abo; then lie 
sted eight days, and*^a]ly reached Upsala by sea. Thl 
stance trayeised in this tour was upwards of 4600 English 
atute nnles ; the cost of nis journey is given at 112 silver 
lollaip^ fir less th^n £26*sterling. Hislowu account of the 
SJourhey was published in English by Sir J. E. Smith, under 
^he title ZarAem La^nvca^ in 1811; the scientific results 
wera published in his Mora Lapponicay Amsterdam, 1737. 
Id 1733 Linnieua was engaged in teaching tlie method of 
' isaying ores, and noped to be allowed to lecture on botany , 
a quaitel broke out between u rival, Ilosen, and himsdf, 
lie former having, by private influence, contrived to get a 
bnohibition put on all private lectures on medicme in the 
University. Linnmus, enraged at fifiding his livelihood 
|hus cut off, went so far as to draw lus sword upon llo^en, 
"|»ut was prevented from harming his antagoni<^^ At 
^his juncture ^he governor of Dalecarlia invited Linnaeus 
^ travel through his province, as he had drmo thiough 
^apland. Whilst on this journey he leUured at Fabluu 
enlarge audiences: Brawallius, the chaplain thete, aftei- 
ri^s bishop of Abo, now strongly urged Luiuams to 
f ab^qad and take his degree of M.D at a foieign 
diversity, by which means he could afterwards settle 
rvhete he pleased Linnaeus, having become attached to 
ithe eldest daughter of Dr Morfi or Mora iis, left SwtfU n in 
1735 to seek his fortune in the mauncr stated, and to 
return to claim her band. # 

I fie travelled by l^ibeck and llaiiiburg , deteiting a 
^ieven-headed hydra to be a fabiication at the lattci, he 
obliged to quit the town in haste to avoid the math oi 
possessor. From Altona ho went by sea to Anisterd im, 
Qg there a week; he then pioceeded to llatderwijk, 

I he went through the requisite examui itiun, and d( 

‘ his thesis on the cause of inteimittcnt fevet 1 1 is 

funds were now nearly spent, but ho passed on 
Qgh Haarlem to Leyden, theit. he called on Chono 
, who, returning the visit, was shown the iSi/sffttn 
urm in MS , and was so greatly astonished at it tli it 
^e sent it to press at hi^^wn expense The in At edition 
^ in eight folio ^heeup; the subbcqu<nt editions were 
ym 8vo; and the twelfth immensely enlarged (ditioii 
^f^I^ared during the author’s lifetime. Tli;s famous b) stem, 
trluch^ artificial as it wes, substituted order foi confusion, 
largely made its way on account of tho lucid and admirable 
r jaws, dbd! comments oil them, which were issued almost 
^ the iime.*^ Botany, vol iv. p 80 Boer- 
^^|iaav4<^^hom Liunceirai^aiw after waiting eight di}s for 
imiy^i recommepijled him to Burman at Ainsteidam, 

* 6W*he stayed twelvemonth, living at the house of 
I protesson While ttiiere he issued his Fundavunia 
unassumWsmall octavo, which has exercised 
aeuse -tnduence. Ttne wealthy banker Cliffort having 
ted ]|^nieU8 to his magnificent garden at Harte* 
Im^mained living like a prince, but woik 
mosiwsiduously i4-,<ih^/garden and library, both 
Tsdiiich Wfire kept up trHKout re^d to cost His Ftora 
was noWprinted,^ntaining a description of the 
by bis M^d Qron^vius ; he selected tins 
\ to his namfi, f rmn & similanty, as he thought, 
mmself!''*^WW^t living with Cliffort, 
j^i Jiis did fettbyr^tudent Artedi, who was 
itliiS^vbaving spen^ ml bis money in London , 
^jico&IbkA 1^ to^^l^tbeU wotl^g at fishes, 
^ of study ; be worked ikrd at describ- 

until 4my"siir rematned uudescHbed, when be 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ fit n!gb\ and ^aa drqwned. 
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Linnaeus persuaded Cliffort to redeem ^tbe manuscript, and 
he published it as a memorial of his deceased friend. 

In 1736 Linnmus visited England* ^ % was warmly 
recommended by Boerhaave to Sir Hans "oXoane, bus the 
old collector seems to have received him coldly. A better 
reception awaited him at Ovfoid, where Dr Shaw welcomed 
him coi dully, Dilleniua>, the piftfessor "bf botany there, 
was icy at lust, but afterwaids thawed completely, kept 
him a month, and even otlcred to share tho emoluments of 
tho cbm witli him At (^liclsci he saw Philip Miller, and 
took sonu j)l lilts them i to C. lilloit , but (tit iiii otliei stones 
whuh no tuiruit about F inn i ll^^ visit to England are of 
very doubtful duihentiul> 

On his ittiiin to tht Nttln rl iruls lit comphted the 
punting of his (tfiuia /V tut n /////, i \( luim whuh must be 
considtitd till staiting i>oint ot nutlrin ^^sttmatu botany, 
Tourmloit foiimd inan> gtnu i, I iil F inn tus was the 
hist to ( IK lilt III Duiiii^ tin sKiit yeai, 1737, 

Lmiia-us liiishtd an lining (.^lilluit idlt tion of plants, 



living and diud tht so wue dtsinhtd in tht II ntin 
Chffiitfiann'^^ a loln> ilhistntul with t ngi iving^ by Lhret , 
this book w IS tnliiel} wiitUii in nini montlis During 
the compilition ht usetl to “amiisf ” hiins If with di iwing 
up the CnU / /> ( aKo piinttil in llii ^ttLella^l(ls 
Put tins stuiiiious ind unumitting laboiii told upon him, 
thoatmosphe n of thi F o\\ (\)untni s set nu d to t)pp}ess him 
bt^und cnduiiiitt , h» ii isttd ill ( lilltut’s tiilu itusto 
lemain with him, nul sinud lumtw uds 

Van I{o}tn in ui i^td to dit tin him a }i u it i i) It n, to 
help 111 It HI inking iJit giidtn, thtuhy oth riding C litloit, 
whom he had tputtttl on tin id lu'^tiunigl it k to 
Swedtn Lmn t us now pullishul his ( 1*1 mtu k/i, 

and iluiu t at tilt ^uiu timt iittl \ iii Po^tiis // )tti% 

Ijit/duisfs and ({iono\ Ills s // 1 / / to// t t b >th ( f thtse 

bung diiwn up on the lanin n s}stt.in Fn 1738 
Potilimt pusstd finnuistti nuptapost it Siiriiuiii, 
lit dtdiiitd this tor hinisdf, hut pi*^stll it on t( Jtbin 
lUitsth id IvtJiiigsbd^, a mrndtti with hinisilt ot i stlttt 
dub tt lutui dists it Lp}(ltii Pirtsdi ultinutd} fill a 
\ittim t > tin. dim lit id tint toIon\. 

Whilt u siding at Lt}dtu Linn • us was w Triad that '^no 
oi his aniu Lintimt was cndt^Muinn^ to suppl ml him in 
tho ifftttu ns t f S 11 L AIoii . in iiitmih d tt» set out at onre, 
but w Is dtuki 1 b> agiit lufoie In < ould ‘'tut Cllftolt, 
ht mn^ <d this, took Linn iiis to Ins own lioiisi iin, and 
wold I not siithr him to dij irt until In w is suttuitntly 
wdl Ills tom]>ltlt^ moNtiv, h wlmi did not 1 dvt- pi ico 
until lit Iiil ,,imtdt]u hi-,hii itumti) ol Ih ibant, whore 
mom di\ hi Idt himstll fiitiid} uno\ ittd He ron- 
timud Ins jtMum} to Puis, wlnn lu M^'ittd Aiitoim and 
Ptiniiil lU lussuu, lotini/ing with tht lattti Vbaiidon- 
ing ill n tioii of ittuuung tlirou^li rhimui>, ht went to 
Kouiii, siilulloi tswtdin, ind Jmditl it lit I'^in^lx^rg 
TiUniiis istillishul liimsdf in Sidtmboi 173tS as 
ph>sitiin III StodJiolm, but, Inin^ imkiiowii as a modini 
man, no om it tiid c i (d to tonsiilt him, a grtat change 
fioni the ittoidiun pud to him ahund In himstli dec hired 
“ th it, hail hi ntt biui in Iom, h would » tit iinly havt. kft 
his niliM (ou itiy ' By thgius lu found patients, was 
theii appointi il n i\ il ph>sician it Stockholm, with minor 
appoin tint lit s, md wis inniitd mi tlio iGth Junt 17 19 
Ful^ la 1710 Rudhuk died, and Iloberg reMgmd , the 
chairs uf I ot ui) and imdieino at Upsxla bt ingthus % uaiit, 
Bosen and lanntus wtio ihostn rcsptctivdy to till them. 
The ininur ii\ ils at teiw arils agieed to exthaiigi piofissor- 
ships to tluii mutuil bimht, iii 1711, piCMoiis to this 
exchange, 1 inn UHtia\ died Ihiougli Olaud and Co thland, 
by command of the state, publibhing his results iii OhinJskh 
och GoflilamhU Kt^Oy 1745. The index to thi'j volume 
I shows thefirst employment of trivial names in uomenclature. 
^ XIV ~ 8s 
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Heuceiorwftrd hU life was a continuotts eowrae of pro- 
sperity, his time being taken up by teaching and the prepara- 
tion of other works. In the year 1745 he issned hts Flora 
Smcka aud Fauna Suecm, the latter having occupied his 
attention during fifteen years ; afterwards, two volumes of 
observations made during journeys in Sweden, Wa^hjoia 
Rmu Stwkholra,* 1747,* and Skamha Rtsa^ Stockholm, 
1701. He examined the collections made many years 
before in Ceylon by Hermann, the full publication taking 
place ill his Flora Zeylanicoj Stockholm, 1747, In 174d 
ho brought out his J/ortn^i rjJsa/itomA^ showing that he had 
added eleven hundred sjiecies to those formerly in cultiva- 
tion in that garden. In 1750 his Fhilosophia Rotanlca was 
given to the world; it consists of a commentary on the 
various axioms he bad published in 1735 in his Fmala- 
vimta Botauica^ and was dictatcMl to his pupil Lotting, 
while the professor Wiw contined to his bed by an attack 
of gout so violent as to threaten his life ; he attributed his 
recovery to eating plentifully of wood-strawberries, a 
regimen ho afterward.s carefully observed. A much slighter 
attack in the following year was mainly cured by the 
pleasure caused by Kahn bringing home many new plants 
from Canaila. ' 

He catalogued tlie. Queen’s ^luseuni at Drotningholin, and 
the King’s at Llnchsdal, but the must important work of 
this period of his life is unijiicstionably his Species rianta- 
rtim, vStockholin, 1753, — a second edition being issued in 
ITtt'J. In this volume the trivial names arc fully set 
forth ; although they had boon jireviously shadoweil forth 
by Linna3us and others, yet to him belongs the merit of 
establishing the use of a single epithet in addition to the 
generic name. In the same year Liiuueus wa> created 
knight t)f the Polar Slur, the first time a scientitic man 
diad been raised to that honour in Sweden. 

Ill 1755 he wa.s invited hy the king of »S[»ain to settle 
in that country, with a liberal salary, and full liberty of 
conscience, but ho declined on the ground that whute\er 
merits he posses.-.ed sbotild be devoted to his eoiiiilry s 
service; L«jtting wa^. sent instead, but died within two 
years. He was enabled now’ to pureha.se the Cfttates of 
Sbfja and llaiiiinarbv ; at iho latter hi: built Iim museum 
of stem*, guard agam-^t bi.'.s by iiiv. His lectures at tlie 
iiniver’iity drew’ men from all parts of the world ; the norin.il 
number of sludeiila at rj».^ala wa^ live hundred, whilst he 
t«ccu[)icd the chair of lintaiiy llii*re it rose to lilleen 
humlred. In 17t>l a patent ot nobility was graiitiMl, 
antedated to 17.57, fr<»iii which lime Liiina;us was stUed 
Carl von Linne; hi^ anus were those uuw' b'»riio by the 
Lirinean Society ot London. To his great delight the tea 
plant wa.-j introduced alive into Kiirope in 1703 ; this year 
also his son Call was allowed to as.-^h;t his father in his 
professorial duties, and to be trained as Ids .successor.^ 
At the age of sixty Linm* s memory lx*gan to fail ; an 
apoplectic attack in 177-1 greatly w’eakened him; two 
years after he hi-it the use <j 1 hi.-? right side; arul he <lu-ii 

^('arl Vwii Litiiji' th** vM!'i::fr. tin* f.iib-r .v)ri of the (listjuenishi-d 
liat'inlia, nt Kiihlun, *.ioih .I.-imiary 1741. J>»*ln’fite in <'»n- 

.shtiilion, hi* t<j I'C j-i \Mtli lilt reputatioji ami 

hi-j It Ilf l\so •iH'a*!*.*'. (»|‘ n»:w 

an i 'I;--* Mtn.ua iti;^ a! •> <]••'.! iijitiMns lu tlie 

i-'litJo’i cl' N.t'uj'. lI'/JiL't Kt’irt'n. ,'it. th*- tiiiii- ol lii-» vi-jt t‘» Kii^xlaml. 
Ue 'lu-rl iifjiiiarT'* <l at 1-t arul, hi^ fuilv 

hrothcr .hiu.oj ji a j/i:.' licMi m o.latj'a. th»* -.iif M-mion l>ecufiie cxtiti' i 
in the l.n*-. I1 ]h i iotne-r ujlil tin- and of fatliiT 

nml rfon to Or. J K. Sn.ifi, tlu- lir-1. pn-oih-nt <•! th»' Liim'-an Sorn-ly 
Iff Liadrjfi. When smuiIi dn-U in a .siihHmfition wa>» raised to 

; purehase I tie ami lihrarv tor tlm Sof-miy, w1ioh« ]»ro|uTly 

l)tey now remain. Snntn -^Id t)i‘' rollm tion of ijiiTi*5ralH iti 17tl6, and 
ilMed many iii^eijis to tht fijniican ty)M‘s, hut tlic herbarium is pranli- 
caljy in the same Mo a-, when th- elder Linn»‘ hiniM;if last used it. 
Th* iDAriuslri;»ts of inoitol hi-, puhli* atnnj-., and the biters he received 
bi« c»QtexB.|iorarivi, are likewitie in thu yonamm of thu doditty. 


-LIN 

10th Janu«7 1778, of;Mi the ^ 

was bwed in the cathedral of Upeala, with every of 
universal r^eti 

In person Linne^ was described as of medium height, with laiM ’ 
limbs, brown fdorcing eyes, and acute vision, and quick-tempereiL : 
He was accustomed to sleep five houit in summer and ten in wint^. /[ 
He lived simply, ac^ proqiptly, and noted down his observations n 
at the moment His handwriting woe p^uliar, and not very easy 5 . 
to read ; copies of his own Iwolw weire interleaved aud copiously - 
annotated, every new ^^'scovery being posted kto its proper place 
at once, so tliat now editions were readuy prepared when wanted. 

M'it b him arranj^ement seems to have b!^ a passion ; he delighted . 
ill devising clussincations ; not only did he systematise the three ‘ 
kiiigdonm of nature, but even drew tm a tr^tise on the Oemra < 
J/oe/ktruni. He found Hology a chaos ; ne left it a cosmos. When ‘ 
lie a))|)eare(l upon tlie si’ene, new plants and animals were in course 
of daily discovery in increasing numbers, due to the increase of 
trailing faiilitics; he devised schemes of arrangement by which these 
ai'ipiisitioiis might he sorted provisionally, until their natural 
atliiiitics should have become clearer. He mode many mistakes ; 
but the honour duo to'him for having first enunciated the true 
prim iplos lor defining gnnera and specie^ and his uniform use of 
trivial iiaiiios, will last so long as biology itself endui’es. His style 
is tci-so and bubonic ; he .methodically treated of each oigau in its 
pntpiT turn ; ho had a H|H!cial term ior each, the meaning of which 
did not vary, w that tlio t(‘nn did not suggest two ideas at once. 
The n ailer eannot doubt tlie author’s intennou ; his sentences are 
liiHiuess-like, and to the iwint. Tho omission of the verb in his 
deseri])tions was an innovation, and have an abiuptness to his 
language which was foreign to the wnting of his time ; but it 
[irohahly by its siici iuctness added to tho popularity of his.works. 

J^y liih force of idiaraeter lie sliiftedothe ^eutifle centre of gravity 
during his life to a small town in Sweden; he was constantly 
receiving jiresculs and praise from crowds of correspondents in every 
livdi/ed country and in every station of life; hence it is not 
surprising that ihis universal homage should have bred the vanity 
which disfigures the latter part of his diary. 

N 0 modern natiii alist has impressed his own character with greater 
tone u)Hin Ids ]»u]»il.s than did Limueus. He inihimd them with 
lii.s oHii inieiise acipiLsi liveness, reared them in an atmosphere of 
ciithu.siasm, tiained them to close and o^mrato observation, and 
ilicii dispatched them to various parts of iko globe. His studquta 
being draw II tniiii many miarters, he had ati extensive choice ; some 
fell victims to faiigim ami unkindly climates, but there was no lack 
of Mn'ccs.sors. With tlicMe young enthusiasts their master’s lore 
was like a gospel ; they w'cre eager to extend tho knowledge of it, 
and to lontrihntc to its richness. 

Til*' uuhlislicd works of Liiinecus amount to moi-e than one 
hundrid and eighty, including the AmcenitaUv* ^Amlrnkm^ for , 
wliiili lie ]irovidcd the mateiial, revising them also for press; 

( oiTcctioii.s ill his liaiidwiiting maybe seen in the Bauksian and 
lanniMn Society’s libraries. His cyrespondence was wide and 
copii.iK. Some of Ids letters liave |^n puhlislied, but the bulk 
of tln iji remains Micditcd. Many works 'Vcmain in MS. ; some 
liave lately been puhlLshed, such as the Flora Lakcarlica^ and the 
Snnska. Arhdrn, hi^^h editoii by Dr Ewald Ahrling ; those which 
wi n- j.s.-,ui d during the author’s life are enuroeraled by Dr Pultonay 
in lii.^ iJem nd Virio vf tlie WrUings^vf JLimime, (B. D. J.) 

LINNELL, John (1792-<1882)j % richly gifted English 
]):uiitcr, Was burn in London 01^ Ae 16th of June 1792. 
His fiither being a carver and gilder^ LinnoU was early 
brought into ^contact with artist^ and when he was 
ten years old he was already drawing and selling his , 
)H>itraiis in chalk and pencil His first artistic instractioma 
was received from Benjamin West^ and he spent a year in 
the house of John Varley the waterKsolonr painter, where 
he had William Hunt aud Mulready as fellow pufdls, and 
niade the aciiuaintance of Shelley, Godwin, and other men 
of mark and individuality. In ;1806 he was admitted a 
.student of the Koyal Academy, where, ha obtained mCidale 
for drawing, modelling, and ..scalptnra He was . also 
trained as an engravef^ and^ea^puM a transcript the 
Burial of Saul, oUe of Varle)^| ipoet^impieBsive pfctnres. 
In after life be frequently himself with ^^rin, 

)>ublishing, in 1834, a seripe^ ontfihee feom Mich^geto’ii 
frescos in the Sistine cht^V'and,.tn 1840, superipieiMp^ 
the issue of a selection of phtee^from.the pictlifet^ > 
Buckingham Palace, one Of them, a Titian landsoap^ hj^" 
mezzotinted by himirndf* . At first he siinpoited^h^^ 
mainly by manirtiu^ 
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mb as th< likiWQSBds of Mstready, 
5^)uii,td]y/ peel, n^nd Carlyla Several ot Iiie porfcr^te he 
Aagrav^ with hie own hand in lino and mezzotint He 
al^ I>ainted many subjectz like the St J^hn Preaching, the 
’Covenant of Abrttham, and the Journey to £mmaus,‘m 
wbicb^ while the landscape background is usually pro- 
minently insisted upon, the figufesnre yet of suihcient size 
and iiDj^rUnce to supply the title of the work. But it is 
.mainly in connexion with his long^jries of paintings of 
.pure landscape that his name is known to the public. 
When he was only sdveuteeii, his Removing Timber carried 
off the fifty-guinea prize offered by the British Institution 
for the best landscape, and fur many years Linnell was a 
regular contributor to the exhibitions of that body, and to 
ti^e of the Royal Academy and the 8o;;iuty of Painters 
id Oil nnd Water Colours. His works commonly deal j 
with some sceue of typical uneventful English landscape, 
which is made impressive by a gorgeous ell'ect of sunrise or 
sunset. They are full of true poetic feeling, and arc rich 
and glowing in colour. Ilis art, proved * c.ueptionally 
remunerative ; be was able to command very large prices 
. for his pictures, and about 1850 he purchased a pioperty 
at Redhill, Surrey, where ho resideil till his death, on the 
20th Uf January 1882| surrounded by his children— two 
of them artists like himself — and his children’s children, 
and painting with unabated power till vwthin the last few 
years of his life. His lefeuro was greatly occupied with a 
study of the Scriptures in the original, and ho publi.slicd 
several pamphlets and larger treatises of Biblical oriticisin. 
Among his literaiy productions are a work on T/ie J/isn'fj/h 
ingofihe Scriptweihe Oldatul New IVafameiJj 185G ; Tl/e 
Iior<r$ Day the Day of the Lord^ 1850 ; a }>amphlct on The 
Aeceneioa Sacrijice of the Old Testament, 18G I j and one on 
The Royal Academy a National /nstituflua, 18G0. A word 
should be said regarding Linneirs connexion with William 
Blake. He was one of the best friends and kindest jiatrons 
' of the great visionary artist lie gave him the two largest 
. commissions he ever received for single series of designs — 
JS150 for drawings and engravings of The lueentione to 
the Rook of Job* and a like sum for those illustrative of 
Dante. 

LINNET, Anglo-Saxon Lhiete and Liud-waje, wdience 
seems to have been corrupted the old ^Scottish ** LinUjuhit,” 

. and the modern nwtherifenglish *• Liniwhite,” originally 
a somewhat generalized bird’s name, hut laticM'ly si)cciali/ed 
for the Frifiyilla can?iabma of fdnmcus^ the LInoia canna- 
%vi\a of recent ori^hologists. This is u cuniiiiuii and well* 
known soug-binl,Tfequeu^ing almost the whole uf Europe 
south of lat 64% and in Asia extending to Turkestan. In 
Afriek it is known aSi,a winter visitant to Egypt and 
Abyssinia, and is f^bundaut at all seasons in Barbary, as 
well as in the Canaries and Madeira. Though the fondness 
of this species for the seeds of flax {Linmn) and hemp 
(CannaiU) has given it its common name in so many 
European languages,^, it feeds largely, if nut chiclly, in 
Britain on the seeds of plants of the order Comjnmi/w, 

■ especially those growing on heaths and commons. As the.se 
waste plfces have be^n gradually brought under the plough, 
and improved methods of cultivation have been applied to 
all amble land, in Eugl^nd and Scotland particularly, the 
haifiits and means of subsistence of the Linnet have been 


and by the earlier English writers oti bird/i, as well as in 
many localities at tho present time, these names have been 
hold to distinguish at least two species ; bjat there is *now 
no question among ornithologists on this point, though the 
conditions under which the bright crimson-red colouring of 
the breast and crown of tho cock’s spring and summer 
plumage is donned and dolled inay^till bo open to discus- 
sion. Its intensity seems due, however, in sumo degree at 
leii'^t, to the weathering of llie brown fringes of the feathers 
whirh hide the nmio brilliant hm*, and it is to he remarked 
that in the AtLiiiLie ifcl.iinis examples are said to utain 
thi ir gay tints all the yL-ar romnl, while tliroughout Europe 
tlioi.j U fcLarcL-ly a tiaee i»f lliLiii \iMljlo in autuinii tind 
wihUr; but, begimiing to iqqA'ar in spring, they reach 
thvjf gieaiivt bnlluiney low aids uiidsummer ; ami it is also 
to be l••i;larkl•d that tliey are never as&umed by examples 
in eoiilineiiitiit, Thii liiniiei begins to bleed in xVpril, the 
iie^t being geiieially placMl in a biali at in) great distance 
trom llie groiiiiJ. It ii in-arly always a neat ^tnlcture 
coiiijjnsed of jiiiu twigs, root^, or bents, and lined with 
wiM»i or hair. The egg>, often ^ix in number, tire of a very 
pa I o blue marked with redili-h or pni[ili.-^lj blown. Two 
broods teem to bo eomnionly brought oif in the couiaO of 
the neaooii, and towaids the end of siianner ihe birds — the 
young of eour^e greatly prepond- iating in numbsr- eollcct 
in large lloek.s and move to the sra-coast, wheiiec a large^ 
propoilioii ilepaiL for mole sonthmii l.ititudes. tjf these 
emigiauts somo return the follow i’ g spring, and are 
invariably recognizable by the luoie advanced state of 
their plumage, the eilect piv.'^iiinalily of having wintered in 
eoiintries eiijoving a taighter ami hotter sun, 

N*' irly allied to the loregoing speeie.^ is the Twite, ^80 
naimd from its ordimuy call note, or .Moiinluin Linnet, i[ie 
Jjintfa jJanruatviA, \)T A. a/oa/za///. of ornithologists, whft 
e•ln be at once di.-tingiiished by Us vellow* bill, longer tai^, 
and reddisli-tawny throat. Tiiis bird never a>>iinies any 
ciim-on on the nuwn or brea.'-t, but the male has the 
niiu[» at all times tinged more or less witli that «‘olour. In 
the i*leelUng-^tMson it seems to allect exrluvivt'ly liilly and 
inooilaml districts from llerefonishire noithwanl, in which, 
it paitly or wholly replaecs tin.* common Linnet, but is 
veiy much im»re local in its distribution, .iml, except in 
the Biitbli Lsland.s and some pints of N'limlimiv iu, it only 
aplieajs as an iiiegiil.ir vi.-atant in wint'-r. At th.it season 
it mav, however, be found in largo llocks in the low lying 
muntiiei, and a.s regards Lnghind even on the sea-short*. 
Ill A. ia it seems to bo represented l)y a kindred form, Z. 
hr* 

The BmiroLLs (^.c.) form a. little gioiip placed by many 
authorities in the genus l.n\uta. to whicli they are uu- 
ipiestioirahly closely allidl, but in this work they may be 
conrideieil later; and, as befoio stated (KiNCU, vol. xi. 
p. 19 lM, the lannet.s seem on tlie other hand to be related 
to the hinls of the geims Lencusticte, the species of which, 
ill number uneert iin, inhabit tin* northern purls of North- 
West Ameiica :imi of Asia. The inofet recent lilt of tlio 
biid.-» of the former country by Mr llidgwu^ {Btdl. C. A. 
Nat. M/isetim, No. 21, 1881) includes four species and 
one local race, of which there is need here to menlion 
only L. tf j'hn»<iti.^. Il is generally of a chocolate colour, 
tinged on M»nip parts with pale crimson or pink, and hoe 


dowly biit aurely curtsied, ain^ bonce of late years its 
. nuiikwi^ bavemidergone a very visible diminutUm through- 
out Britain, and its diminution has also been aided 
jhy ty^detestableipractice of netting it in spring— for it is 
. popular indeed .as to require no 

{mdlld description. According to its sex, or the season of 
yaaTf lt.ja' known an the Bed, Grey, 'or Brown Linnet, 

ij' ‘ ... ■ 

Qenoaa, ; Swediib, 


the Clown of the heml silvery-grey. Another species, L. 
anfoa, vv.is formerly said to have occurred in North 
A meric, i, but its proper ^home is in the Kurile Islands or 
Kamchatka. This lias no red in its plumage. The birds 
of tlic genus Leiirnstuie seeiii to be more terrettrial mlhei 
habit than those of Lhioia, i^erhaps from their baviug bj^ 
chieriy observed where trees arc scarce ; but it is possibl 
that the mutual relationship of the two grou^ is i iur 
apparent than reaL Allied to Leucosti 'te ia Muutifrin/UU 
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to which belongs the Snow-Pinch of the Alps, JIf. nivalis^ 
so often mistaken by travell^ers for \he Snow-Bunting, 

. Plectrophints nivalh, (a. N.) 

LINOLEUM is a kii\d of lloor-cloth, invented and 
introdiicfJ by Mr F. Walton, who in 1860 obtained a 
patent for its nmnufactuic. It consists of a preparation of 
lin.-ee»l oil and ground^cork intimately mixed and spread 
in a uniform layer over a sheet of rough juto canvas. 
Under the name of kamptulicon, a material similar in 
ain^t'arance and properties, but in which prepared india- 
rubber took the place of oxidized linseed oil, w'as in use to 
u limited extent previous to the introduction of linoleum ; 
the latter material, however, was found to possess several 
advantages ; uiiuuig others it had tho merit of conipurutive 
cheapness as against kam[»tulicon, which it entirely 
supplanted. Linoleum also became a formidable eoinpi lilor 
with the old fm*ni of (nl lioor-clolli, aiul on the ex[>iry i*f 
!Mr Walton’s [latent tho mamifacture of the new material 
was very generally taken up iu Kirkcaldy, the priiiei[>al 
seat of the lloor-cloth trade. In the liands of Mt >srs 
Michael Nairn iV Co., who were the first to intruduce the 
floor-i-loth industry into Scotland, the iiuK'hiiuHy used lor 
making linoleum has been iiii[»rovetl in impiulaiit respect', 
and the in:,;enuitv and resoureo of Mr Walton, the original 
patentee, have disrovia'id severtd new adai)t.ition'. and 
^uodilkati*'!!' of bis original invention. 

The making of linnlrnm involves tbreii distinct prelim- 
inary operations (1) tbo oxidation of the linseed tnl, (J) 
the grinding ot ihe cork, and (.‘1) the weaving (»f the jule 
canvas backing. Of these o[>erutiuiis tlie oxidation ol the 
oil is the nu'St peeiiliar aii-l diMinetive. 'Plie dK'Oed od 
is first boiled with litharge in the way praetist l Lir }»re- 
oaring ordinary bailed oil (see i.iNsKKo), and it is luAt 
*xidized by tx[»U'ure, in exceedingly ibin lilms, to iImj 
intlueiice of air. 'I’o secure the i xpu.-^ure of suilieijnt 
surfaces of tdl to the atniO‘'pliere, a large lolly apartment i.. 
hung with sluiets or c<*ntinuous wel^of calico clolh, whuli 
are allowed !<» d*-['end from m ar tin? roof into troughs or 
tanks on the llmir. These wi b> calico arc kept suf 
ficiently far mnirt to alhov free circulation of air betwetii 
them. Tiny an* daily drenclied willi boiled oil by allow ing 
it to trii’kle jIuw'ii from the lop over llieir entire suihn i*, 
the distiilnition bein.: eilVclcd by a special arr.irigement of 
iriu\able tanks and tubs. Jt will Ia*. sc-n tJiat an enonimus 
surface (>f oil <Mn thus lu? ex[»used within u coMjparali\ely 
limited spaei-. Thi* infiiieiii'e of oxygen t)n the oil fdm^ is 
facilitated by the bbAvlng of legated air int(» the chand-t r 
BO as to krep up a continual circulation; and the aetUity 
of the proci-ss is unple.isinily luaiiifested by tlio extremely 
acrid odour wLiedi is e\(dve(l by the oil. iJay by day the 
thickne.'S of the opiating of nxidized (dl increu*<e.s and wln n 
a depodt of about half an inch has been accumulated, the 
drencbin'-T i^ sti^p[R*d. The [»rodin:t, now ready for Iving 
withdrawn, form- firm Iran-lueeait she^N of a caouteliom-- 
like sub.-tiuice ba\ing a rtraw y«*llow' rulour, pos.se.vsed of a 
certain ariu>iirit of el.i-tieity, and ctanmunicat ing in> oily 
stain to [Mper. Th..-'; slieets aif now torn into small 
pift(:e> and rtduee»l to a nnifoim plastic mass by means (»f 
powerful i nichin'., roller.-*, aft* r which the material is placed 
in a clu'e Loilea with the. adrlitionof certviin [uoporlicm-* of 
kawrie gum, ro in, and ocliie, umber, or otlier pigmeait, 
Recording to the gronnd-«olour d»‘r>ired. The boiler i.s 
heated by st ;arii, and the entire mass, bedng tliorougldy 
Incorporated by means of stirreiv., is run into a shallovv 
trough, from which, after cooling and solidifying, it is taken 
in large hlabs. These are pih d up aw'aiting future ase, 
jid when reipiin.d for manufacturing purposes they are 
cut into blocks about the size of an ordinary brick. 

Grounfk»cork, which is the second ehsential constitueut 
of linoleum, may be made from cork cuttings aud scraps ; 


but| the supply of suclt material beingf tp^ 

demaddy bale cork, of secondary quality as impoj^ed, is Very 
largely used. It is first bruken to pieces about the sise 
a uut; the fragn^l^ts are fed into the hopper of a mill; 0l 
and the cork p^es thence between a" pair of ' ordinary! i' 
millstones iu which it is indeed to a mealdike condition, -'t 
in exactly ihe same wa^ aq whiukt is jground to flour. The 
product is sifted, and the insuffidputly ground portions- m ^ 
returned to be passed again though the mill Iii 
grinding bf the cork great care is'/^ecessaty to prevent 
iron, stone, or other hard foragii material from gettbg ,, 
into the mill, as sucU substances^ j^using sparks between / 
the stones, readily give rise to expl^ipus in air so laden h 
with fine dust as that of the mill necessarily is. \ 

in tho imiking of the juto backing the only notable ;• 
fculiiro is the great width of the loom, in which webs 1^ t 
feet broad are wovey by Messrs Naim. Tho maximumr 
width of that produced by other makers, however, has 
hitherto been G feet. 

The actual preparation of linoleum floor-cloth in the’;: 
factory of ^fessrs Nairn is conducted in a continuous series 
i>f oiarations by machinery which has been patented by 
tli.it linn. The bricks of oxidised oil and the requbito 
proportion of cork are thrown into a hopper, whei'e they - 
are tlioioughly mixed in a kind of pug mill, whence the.> 
mixture is shot forward in a tube, at the open end of which 
it IS sliced oil iu thin crumbling masses by a revolving knife. 
Spread 4)ut iu thin sheets, it passes from this between a 
series of steam-lieatod rollers, from the last of which it is 
si-ratclied oil by a circular drum covered with sharp steel 
points, aud lulls in a tine shower into a feeding box the 
whole width of the linoleiuu to be fuade. From this' 
feeiliiig box tho mixture is unifoj^Iy delivered on the 
surface of tlie canvas, w'hich here meets it, and pa8sip|; . 
imnirdiately between powerful smooth rollers, the senu- .? 
pla-tic mixture is firmly squeezed. oh the surface of, an#^' 
reiul(‘red adherent to, the roug^ open canvas which forms^:] 
its buck. The distance between the upper and loweV^" 
com pn;.'. -.ing roilo dcturuiines the thickness of the linoleum, 
three standard ihljkiiesses bein^, recOjgnizcd, viz., 
and parts of an inch. Linoleum 6{ the thickness or ^ 
of an inch is also made for public libraries and reading- 
room.- on acrouut i)t its perfect nobelessncss. It only 
remains to coat or waterproof tho^raw canvas back with oil 
paint, and the (loor-cioth is finished as plain linoleum. The 
printing of pattern;, m /aribus colours on its surface is done 
as described umlur Floou-CiotHj^voI. 321). Corticine 
is a form of linoleum, in whmH thh mil b oxidized by , 
chemical agents. . 


hrrt- lit ly a Tiiclhoti ol ornamenting Knoldum with patterns in the ’ 
<.f til* ., or t<*s.-.(irM*, tlui colour of each tilegk.i’ng right through 
t** thr i.niv.is (ir sutficirinily deep for (^olitant vreat*, has l)cen 
d. vi^nl uikI paii-nUd ]>y Mr C. F. Jicakc:.-: The patentee prefers to, 
< aiivas tii-ht covered with a thin linoleum coating. This he 
ill iii;'w on u tafile <01 wliicli am a serienof laottlds corresMnding witli 
ill* <*i1ouh‘d tile patt(‘rii required. Int0i«each inuuld is put tlie 
n.*|uinMl quantity ()fpro|Kdy-(;oloured'mft™ linoleum material, 
wliu li is noiipii'swcu into sedid tilceliy' il^ descent of plungers. 
Tli<* j»ait covcoiil by the pattern b ^ 

M|u< c/i**! I»«*twceii hyilrauhc rams, the 1 
li*fmog< niou.s, und firmly r dherqfit^\^;^il 
HH- bfiiig filled and a neW i 


irward and powmuUj^v 
Jug thus made snu) 0 l% ’ 
R;in the meantime the’? 
preiMired in the first'. 


oriemal patentee ot; 
‘ oilsiidcnrkorothkr’ 


st;ig<« i*f the ojmration. Mr 'WaltohV 
linoleum, ]ia.s udar>t43d a prefiaration vf .oc , , , 
tliickcning material cunUsLod udth-^ttespw for vW decorations 
un.lcr the name of Lincrusta-iyidlbiy^;* ' (J. PA.) ; 

LINSEED b tl|e,Beed'i^|Me ^ 

Linum uHitatUsimunit frpnqf£l|i^..al8(]i thS well-khow^^hib^ 
flax is obtained. The, js jfg^ and dese^be&!i 

under Flax, vuL the flak giant 

cunsiuta of a glol)b8e:’'^|is^li||vltldb s{tli<#.vito. fiye .cd^j 
each contuni^ 


commerce hm of f | 
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compressed stul'elougatod oval form, with a slight b^k or 
, projection lGit one extremity. The brown testa contains, in 
.Ae outer of the four coats into which it to microscopically 
distinguishable,' an abundant se9reti6n^ of mucilaginous 
matter ; and it has, within it a thin layer of albumen, 
enclosing a pair of largo oily cotyledona The seeds when 
.placed in water for time become coated with glutinous 
;mati^r from the exudation of the mingUage in the external 
'layer of the epidermis; and by boiling in sixteen parts of 
waj^r they exude sufficient mucilage to form with the water a 
thick pasty decoctioa The cotyledons contain the valuable 
linseed oil referred to below. Linseed grown in tropical 
^untriea is much larger and more plump than that 
obtained in temperate climes, but the seed from the colder 
' countries, on the other hand, yields a finfer (piality of oil. 
Fliickiger and Hanbury found that six sec(ls of Sicilian 
linseed, thirteen of Black Sea, and seVeuteen of Archangel 
linseed weighed respectively ono grain. The average i om- 
position of linseed may bo fairly ropreaei^^^ d b} the fol- 
Vlowing analysis by Dr Thomas Amferson album! nous 
' substadees, 24*44 ; . oQ, 34*00 ; gum ..ugar and cellulose, 
30*73 ; ash, 3*33 j; water, 7*50. Linseed is cultivated and 
.secured as a crop in all European flax-gro\> Ing countria«t, 
/.where the seed is probably not loss valuable than the fibre. 
It is also obtained' from Egypt and India, being cultivated 
jia the latter country solely on acccmrit of the si^ed. 

Apart from its value as a source of oil, and for sowing, 
linseed is not a product of much cconomi** importunc(\ Tt 
formed an article of food among the Greeks and Homans, 
and it is said that the Abyssiuians at the present day cat it 
roasted. The oil is to some extent used as food in Hns.'^ia, 
and in parts of Poland and Hungary, fj'nseed meal, [tai tly 
‘ on account of its bland oily constitution, is a valtiable 
material for poulticea At one time the crushed seeds 
fwere the officinally recognized cataplasmic material, but 
Lthe readiness with which that preparation beenme rancid 
■^hjPQUgh the oxidation of its abundant oil frcipiently ron- 
fflorsfl it a dangerous application for open 8 ()r( 3 s. The Htil 
of the pharmacopoeia is now the powdered meal 
.:'of the cake left after expression of the oil, with a. prOpor- 
>tionbf olive oil added when about to be used. An infusion . 
,of linseed under the name of ‘Minseed tea"' is a po[ml:ir | 
diluent ifl( bronchial and^other inilaaimatory uli'ections. 
The abundant mucilage in linseed meal makes it a most 
useful material for luting stoppers in chemical jars, and 
. other such joints in glass-work. Linseed eake, the mare 
left after the expression of She oil, is a most valuable feod- 
.'/teg substance for cattle. According to a recent analysis 
‘ by Dr Voelcker (Joum. Roy. Agrir. Sor,, 2d scr., vol. xvii. 

. p. 669) it contains in lOO'parts — oil, 10*90 ; albuminous 
compounds, 24*56 ; mucilage, sugar, and digestible fibre, 

: 31*97 ; woody fibre, 11*47'; ash, 6*20; moisture, 14*90. 

Linseed is’SUbject to extensive and dfiriiiKMitd adult rrations, 

. xesnlting not only from caralei»i harvesting and cleaning, when liy 
^^"^seods of the flax dodder and other weeds and grasses arc mixi iili 
but also from the direct admixture of cheaper and inferior oil 
.^lliods, sneh os. wild rape, mustard, sesanio, poppy, &e., the latter 

S C jdttltoratioim being known in trade under the gtuieric luunc of 
In 18fl4i to tlio serious aspect of the prevalent 
'^^"ulteration, a nniCU of ttuders was foniied under the name of the 
Lbiseed Aasodation/* the members of which bind thenihelvos to 
W; eompensation for JJl adulterations in excess of 4 per wiit. of 
rplj^.;matt«iv!/Highly ndultm^ is, hpwover, still v.*ry 

^common tfdtli^ teo field ’of o|flrafions of the Liasoed Asa<M>i:itioii. 
,;^TKe;quanti1y of Una^ imtx>rtedinto the Unitotl Kingdom during 
yWkT 1681 ,WSS. 1.829, fifio quarters, of a value of 4:4,;i95,0t>l. 

‘Mu amount/ quarters, valued uf 
Aom the Kast Indies, and the imports from 
to 728,858 quarters, valued at «1, 694, 720, 
the i^tw paft of the remainder. 

Oil^ ti^jmost valuable and characteristic of the 
P<^^.of dryi^^iia, is obtained by expression from the 
fbi\ Aid of heat. Preliminary to 


the operation of pressing, the seeds are crashed between a 
pair of revolving* rollers, and ground to a fine meal under 
heavy edge stones on a stone bed. ’ For the extraction of 
tho fine quality of oil known ils cold-drawn the meal is, 
without further preparation, filled into woollen or canvas 
bags and enclosed in hoise-hair envelopes for pressure, 
either in a Dutch mill wurkcil by nicana of wedges and 
falling stampers or in a screw press, or, what is now more 
prevalent, in a special form of hydraulic press. The oil so 
obtained is of a clear yellow colour, and is (comparatively 
devoid of odour and taste. The cake left by cold pressure 
is again gnmiul up, heated in a .steam kettle to about 212*^ 
Fall!'., and while hot .siibmilted to further pressure, w’hicli 
results in the e.Midation of a le.ss [mn- oil ot a browiii.sh* 
yellow colour In general [uactiee, cold-drawn oil is little 
prepared ; the, linseed afler grinding is Mibinitted to a high 
Imat, whereby the uiiieiLige m the epidermic is destroyed, 
and the oil llow.s mon; fieely' . and in many crashing 
establi.shinents tin* oil is obtainiMl by a dn*.;lc operation 
under the pre.s.s. The yic'ld of (.il from dith. ient ehi.sse.s of 
seeil varie.s, blit from 2.‘» to 2S per cent, of the weight of 
the s('»hI operated on should be obtained. A gootl average 
(puilityof .seed weigliing about .‘»!»2 H) piT qiiai ter has been 
found in piaelicc; to gi\e out lt)‘d lb of oil. 

(’ommercial linseed oil Iia-t a pccnli.ir rather (li-agn*e:ible 
.sharp taste and sniedl ; its spi-eitic gravity i.s given as vary- 
ing from to 0*‘.».-nb and it iloes not solidify under 

the intliienee of very low temperature. It is soliibh^ in 32 
parts of aleohol, sp. gr. (t‘S2, in b ]^arts oi btiiling ah'oliol, 
and in 1*0 of eth(‘r. Hy saponilication it ^ield-; .iboiit 95 
j>ei cent, of fatty acids, juincipally liiioleie .n itl (( ‘,,.11 ,0.), 
a body peculiar to the dr\ing oils, ami by tie.ifniiiil with 
oxide of lead about nine-tenths of ilie li suit mil'' le.'id salt 
is tiuiml to be, linoh'ate ol Je:nl. Tht* oil m:iy bi- piiler'tly 
ble.ielied by tn'atmeiit with a solution of grieii siil[.iiate of 
iron, with rc[>eated sh.ikinL* and e.\}»osure to the lieht for a 
]»f‘riod of tour to six \vi‘eks Kypno-d to the air in thin 
tilms, liliseed oil .ib-orbs o\\ gen 5iml forms :l le'-limus .semi 
elastir* e.mutchonc hke m.is>, o\\linoleie acid, 

'riie, oil, when bnihsl with mu.iH propoition:, of litli.irgo 
ami minium, iindergo(‘s the n| lesinitit'id ion in llui 

air with greatly incn*:ised rajudity. Suee toiind by boiling 
2500 gr.iiii.- of law oil for ten minutes with emius e.ieli 
(»t litharge ami minium, and weighing alter t\vi']d\ four 
hours exposure to the. atmosphere, that thi‘ oil hud lost 
oidy bb gr.iln-'. A soeoml sample he boileil till tluae was 
a lo-s of T) pel’ cent, in weight, when the jui'dmt assuriied 
tljt- condstem-y of mol.isses ; and a liiird juntiou boiled lo 
a lo'^s of I 2 per eeiit. became a e.ioiitcliouc-like m.iss. Tho 
firj^t of tlie^e products lie found diied, on exp. lire, to a 
line transpiiii'iit vai ni^li ; lla* .second dnl not n>iiiify after 
fifteen days’ exposure ; ami tlie atuu-.>plii're Iiad no etl'ect on 
the. tliinl portion. The weight ot the liliii of the. fir.st after 
complete reMiiilii-ation was increa-i'd .’>0 p^r I’ent. through 
absorption of oxygen, and the rate at which absorption 
took place was much iiilliienced by heat. 

To Ilic.-'C pIiN-^ic.'d ]>n»)H rti» tl.r ^an^ ^l iiidusliial j\j*ji]icatioiis of 
lili.Mvd oil :nc pi iiicip.jily due. It'- I'U'st iiM]it)i taut .sc is cr'itaudx 
Ibuiid ill tire pn p.ii. nil'll of .iil piifU^ .md vaiiiidic*.. by [i.niitf is 
both mw .in.l oil .m* U''!'*!, tin- l.ilbr not. only ioiinuig the 

{ wiiicip.d iniiliiMo m oil ]i.iiijniig, biu .iI.m) serving se]iaialcly .inIIii* 
m.sis of .ill oil \ .11 iii-dn-s. Itodid oil b pn-pMO.sl in .in, on In of 
Ways that most lonunon boing by bc.iting the va\N " in .m iron 
<»r copper bi'iler, wlii' li. to alloNv for trotliing, must be .ibont 

thr» e-toUl tils tilled. Tlie boibfi lie.iteil by II fnili.'lie. M.l l-lie oil 
i.s hroughl gnuhully to tlie point of ebullition, at whi* 1: il is nuiin- 
taiined for two hoius, during wliieh time moisture i*. oun.h oil', 
and till* siiun and froth wdiieh ncemmilato on tlie -mt.no arc 
ladled out. 'riieii by slow degrees a proportion ol ‘ divii 
adde^l nsu:dlvei|U;d W'cigbts of Uthaige.nnd rniimnn beii - . .. 1 to 
the extent ot tt ]w*r cent, of llio ehaij^ of oil , find wiin these a 
small ]>iopi»ition of umber is generally tbnosu in. .\f'cr tho 
addition ol the dryers thu boiling is contiuued two or iU.ee hoar.> ; 
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kUb fir« U tliPTi sndilf.nly i^ithdra\ni, and thf oil is left covered np 
iu th« boiler for ti-n hor.rs or more. Jiefore sending out, it is 
lUually 8 b»iT(l in .settling tanks for a few Avoeks, iliiring which time 
#16 uncoml'ined ilrwi-s settle at tlie bottom as “foots.** Resides 
tht dryers uire;uly mrntioncl, acetate of lead, liorate of manganese, 
hinonide of m.iiijL^anese, sulpliate ol /inc, and other Inxlies are usi d. 
The theory of the intluence ot boilinLj an«l of tin* addition of ihfse 
K-mIh’s on linseed oil is not well iiiidi i ^too-i. Ry Jji(*hig it w.is 
8 ug!<vsted iliat they siinj»ly rmno-fd the nun’ilnginons ami <»thiT 
foreign constituents ot tht* oil wlii. h by tbeii presein'u inteiveptrd 
the action of oxygen ; but by t 'h'*\ nail and others the opinion was 
held that the cheinieaN used, by up oxygen to tbe oil, 

therein' indiiee a more lajn l .ind eiiergetie absorption fioni tlie air. 
However tlii'' may )»r, ii does not sij^pi ir at le.i-it that i*<nliie/ is 
essential f.n tbe pi:„bielion of Ibai aetive l onditmn <d the ml, as it 
moy also be indiieed 1 >\ ti .Mtint nl ot » old law oil with le.nl ai id.de 
and other a'vneu-‘<. IVnliil oil i.s now V(i\ largely nsul in the 
iiianiiln' tme ot linuh-um llom-. Inth. Sei. Insm i i m. 

Liii'-eeii oil is !il-o the piineipd ingu diiiit in ]»i inting and litle*- 
graji/iie mk.s. The oil for ink-making is pn-paretl b\ lu-aling it in 
an iron pot up to thr p<'inr whcic it i illin lak.-s lin* spout. on on-ly 
or ean be igiiittd with any Ihiiniiig sulislaia . .\llt i tin* oil li.'s 
bi-eil allowi'il to bum Ini .>- 01111 ' time .i<eoiding to tbe t'on .'.sb i.< •• ot 
th<* v.iim-di ilesin-d, lli.- pot iscoMud ovn. and ihr p)(»dii<t wl-iii 
(’oob'il loi MIS .1 \ j... id i( II n ion siib-l.iM'T w 111 Ii in its most » ni.. 1 n- 
tralKl foiMi m.iv bi-iliawn into t!ji/ ,|s. |;\ b'liling this x.m.i-’i 

wil/i i/ilnti mtii'- .!< • i \iji.ni- ot .cj.iJi-in mr ,• i\ in ^»ll. and ih * 
subsTaii''*' gi .idii I !iy l'rMim''s.i ^tlid n- 'n-.idbe.sive ]..‘i .s t he .s.in.* ‘s 
the nltimali* oM-biiion piodie I ot both i.iw ami Iw.M 1 ojl. 

liUiscrd oil Is snl,).-, t to \.n;ons f.il^i'n ilions, ilib-li thiongh the 
addition of II.; Ion -i.i), moii-s »e, .and hemp-seed »il.s ; ami o .11 
oil and lain. 1 d "I I , .iNi .0 ma mhi ijm-nf 1 \ ado -d. ; ♦ l.\ 

n:u 11, ly ' h.ii'g ■ t - p' i i!..> o|.i\ 1 ' v . .nid l>v ‘b 1« i’ -i t-t di \ .n ; 
j -opi I ties, tin s-> .ill lilt 1 1 itioii. ai'- dllln ult to dot. rt. (.1. PA. i 

LINTS i< mie Ilf a iiunn .-uiis cli>s of li' i dc iiouus in 

Crock ]ogeiul,(d wliii'h <i!b‘T ox iTi'|iles iimv h\ touinl mubT 

YAt IN ntr-s, A I'M Ms 'rii * o tiiiioi toil J* . "nil is alw.ivsof 

the sarim clj ii :etor ; a l*.> nitifal Aoulli, foinl of liiiniing 
and ipral liba tlio fiv-'iiritc nf hione gnd m .0.1. • less, 
suddenly poiisli-.s \,\ aloifildo <b itli it .spile of the 
]le{t\ Pill y inM‘ thil V. ( libl 1 I'tl ]e,.doi.‘t llitli. Ill .-on.r < .i- 
liulliing is kiiMwn to its v.itli iiitiiiily l-evejd tho 
inytlo'lugied l-m in in inv eis sihe i< ligious b.itdc 

ground fnoii wljieji iho )t‘g*-|id ^bmds mit in loii 1 lias 1 e'l 
)>rc<or\L''] to iis; in .-neh o.j-» s w. m - tint an nniniil 
ctre;n'''’!ial, o\ en li.>i i* < f tin* ' mn; I titl.n i-istie o]:itae!i j*. 
cnmin'.ni'T.iti d tin* l. ji lid. At iVignstliis i« ligion- ch.ir.ie- 
torot Ui' LihU' ni\ th \\ s p» i -ri ved : tin* .soeii>t ebi! ! 

of I 1 nr, it], e l.\ tlio i. . ] Ap 1 ! I .Ml ]- is I \poo d, r:!i > 11 ';, 
.«-i]n-ep, jiil in ].i • - l ytb* .dn . p <b IA ma ir 

in the I -liA.d. Awi'' "i- ( nophonti'^, the women ol Ai_«»-. 
ino'nn--'l t'>i Linn an ! piojdti I'e-l jioiio, win) m itm n-.te lor 
his f Idl'iL d“ it Ii ii ■ •] i-l n ]il 1 :iie o»’ tie- Aigivc oiiildn ii. 

The pi.iv III* fail.*-, i):>^ th.il of I iyieii.t lius at Amyi!.'*, 

w.is-hownal Ai _ ■ , at Tlj' i • at ( '!i iIm-, find pii billy 
at odi pile--. 'J ii" iiPbn-iion mid wIm. b 

ch iT I •? 11/ d the diiil n !' 'tiv.ds nv.-r fit • l•••. A'la M ’ an-, 
and Syiiij-r.A* ‘thi* ii a 1 . jiiii of tli** woidiiji 

whi' h .spj-. 'd iii ifjii,.- by diil’i p ijt r-i.ids ami ,it 

ilili'-ienl je'ii ».K h-ern th* Li 1 1 rntii « e,.. d’lie midl^ of 
1 ttm^rd jtion w],ii]i a- (-.•la)* odeil th-* li stiv.il .stron-jlyini- 
pre^-e I thr* fL> oiriN and ir 1- nm^t pjobable that tile l'lm>- 
riiciaii w m d- 0/ A 0/ a' ho li fi .1 nj' d tlie bnrdon ‘d tho. 
Ad‘ -.nis .s ajg-,01 i jja it» d th • f ; j . j k w -id ' Lmtis and AI'Am »/s. 

Jd'in ' .'•0*1 j- i.-’ Ill ijMefitly ijii-r:t ioii'-i] in ( Leek lit- latni , 
lloni' //, xAiii. 5'P.i ; i’ind , J'r. 1 ( !*• rgk A m . ; the 

tragic po-ts o. ten n-o the avoi 1 a^ tlie ndrain in 

m-imntiil si;ri/.-s, ar;/! baiiipido-, cdls thf* enstom Idnvgian 
(Or. Id.'^-Op ill 1 ‘iirvgl i the inyj:hle eoi res|Mindent of Linus 
is ciilloil I.it;,ir-o.. d'h' ii: fall be ijo diMjiit that Idnms, 
Adoni''. M'in*M’ij-. X irei-,.s'is. ive., art* per.-ionificiit ions of the 
.Jife and bloom of i.-atiin* Muhloi.ly slain IjV the liot sun of 
kuinriiiT, w'liile wirli tlm re]ioi,,i|>, mourning over the 
cata8tr^)he of nalme weio intertA*, iniifl the* ideas of life in 
relation to dcith, of goiid and evil, and so on. The 
reiigioun side of the Jjinns myth seems hardly to have 


existed in Greece outside of Argos ^ in Thebes, which also 
M'as a chief home of tbe legend, Linus was a liero of song 
and music. In this form he has passed into literaturei 
fjf.y Virgil, EcL^ vi. 67. Ho is conceived as the inventor 
of musical methods, especially of the 0 p^vo 9 , a kind of 
lament; this idea was expanded in various ways, parti* 
cularly by the Alexandrine poets* and finally he w.as, after 
tho analogy of Miiti;4;us, transformed into a composer of 
l»ropbecies and legends. 

Sci* I>iugH( ]i, T)ie Ailonia Klage und das Lwos Lied, ka 

lilNns, one of tbe saints of the Gregorian canon, was, 
accoiding to the Erevianum Emnamtmf the immediate 
siu eo-sor of lVti*r in tho see of Home. lie was a native of 
Voltorni, who luid attained a high degree of sanctity, and 
by hh pn'VLiilini^ faith was able, not only to cast out devils, 
buttonuXo tho dead. He wrote an account of the res 
/A.s/.)' of JMrr, especially of his controversy with Simon 
Mni;iis. Jlii Avas beht ailed by tlie orders of the ungrateful 
con*<iil Satuniinus, whose daughter he had freed from 
dcinoiiiac iniHscssion,' alter a ]iontificatc of eleven years 
tAM» iimiitb.'H and twenty. three days. The authorities for 
I he ."d.tf ciiicnt lh;it Jjiniis was, leaving reter out of account, 
11 m* cirlic-t jire-^ident of the. Ilonmn Church, are very early 
(Ir nmns Ar/r. //.r?*., iii. .*1, .*1; Jjiiseb., J/. X, iii. 2, 13); 
.ind ibiii I Imre aetirilly wm.s a jiresb^^tcr of that name may 
be iA-ilhored fioiii 2 TilP. IV. 21- According to Tertulliau, 
lio\\e\er (/v /Va.NfT., 32), Peter appointed Clement to be 
In'; s«i(*i;f"i«sor. Tim gonuinene.sis of the alleged ei»it.aph of 
Uiom f-mnd in Home is imw no longer maintained; and 
tlie two bunks on tln3 inurtyrdnm of Peter and Paul, which 
under lii^ nnnie, nmst also be regarded as apocryphal 
and l.iti\ 

TJX/, enpit il of Upper Austria, and see of n bishop, in 
lb' i\. Lit,, lU 16' E. long., lies upon the right bank 
of tb* hinnbe, OH miles west of Vienna, at the junction 
of the KniM rimKliy.ibeth Western Railway with a line 
loeii Lngne niid Hiidweis. The market town of Urfahr, 
on llie oppo.sift* hid»i of the river, Js connected with the city 
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by an iron bridge 700 foot in length, constructed in 1872. 
Linz possesses two cathedrals, one dating from 1670, and 
another, dedicated to the Immaculate Conception, com- 
menced in 1862, and still unfinished, a Lutheran (1845) 
and several Roman Catholio churches, the new synagogue 
opened in 1877, and majoiy religious houses. The old. 
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Landeshaus, or House of the Estatea (1662), the Bibliotheca 
Publicfl. (1788), now (1882) containing 34,000 volumes, 
the Museum Fmhcisco-Carolinum (1834), and a state 
theatre (1803) may also be noticed, with the episeo[)al and 
archducal palaces, and the castle now used as barracks. 
There are many educational estfiblishnients, including the 
theological diocesan lyceyni, a now gymnasium and normal 
schools, and several hospitals and asylums. Tlio principal 
manufactories are of tobacco (in 188(Vomployirig 787 hands, 
and producing 25,286,050 cigars and I8r)0 t(»!is to- 
bacco), and boot-varnish and blacking (2500 cwts.), the 
last chiefly exported to Hungary and Italy. 'I’wo breweries 
in 1881 produced 1,781,828 gallons of beer, and the other 
industries include iron-boat-building, and the niunufartiiro 
of locomotives and agricultural im]>leinents. Trade and 
commerce are facilitated by the rivc7-. About forty six I 
, thousaud puvssengers embark or discndjurk at the steamboat j 
landing stage, and the imports anil expurts there ainomit i 
together to about 500,000 cwts. aniTually. i’hore imi cojj- 1 
siderable traftic in woollen goods, ? , •linen fabrics, i 
thread, prepared leather, iron wares, and sidt. Cattle and 
meat markets are held twice a wet k. W\w VolksfeM, vt 
popular fair held generally every scconil Sc{»l.enibcr, is 
much resorted to by strangers, 'riie sum iinding country 
is highly picturesque. On the dlst hjccnibcr JSSO the, 
population (exclusive of the garrison, 27. <0) wms 36,1 l«i, or 
with the suburb.s of Wahfegg (1204) and Ln.'^tcuau (156t<) 
38,S88, chiefly Homan Oatliolics. 

Linz is t»rlicved to sbuidoii the mIc of ih.- T.'.nniin si it am T.nifttnn 
or Lndia. TIjp aiithcntn? hi.slnrv (*1 l.in/, (-uniiot In* Iou imI taitln i 
back than 7hJh In lUOit was luncli.isHl IVoin lh { < li.dk, rcuint 
of lvyrid)org, by Leopold JV., ol Viistna; in L’cJt d Hist 

received municipal rights, aiid in 1 t!»U Ix-iMinr the nipital of I he 
province ahnve the Kiinn. Of vaiions nnIih h l.in/ fiom finit* 

to time Nueee'jsfully resisted the mo^t nntalile w.is lh.it Iin tin* 
insurgent pejvsants und« r Slrplicn rtiilingei, ,jiid dnlv 

1626, when the sulmihs weie hiid in .’isIks. At l.in/ (IStli lie. rni- 
ber 1645) peace W!is cnncluilul hei\\r<*n tlio empenn- Fi'nliiiMiid III. 
and the Transylvanian prime l{.ik<'*./v \s*e llrsoAUY, vul. .\ii. 
p. 370). During the siege ef Vn-niin in ir.S:i tlie eusth* nt lun/ 
was the residence nt* Leopold 1. I'ln* ni[»le di !i vriarn e of f.in/ IVmih 
war, fire, and [teslijenee wa.s eunuji^nen.ihMl liy Cliiirh’s VJ., in i 
1723, hy the ereidioii of a murhle iimmuinmt known Tri?jil\ j 
Colutnn. In 1741, during the WHV of the Nnstiian suceessimi, Lin/ ■ 
w.a.s taken hy the troops of the elector of Ikiv.nia, but on th«’ 2*)d , 
Jimimry 1742 it w.is recovered by tin- A..-*iians. 'Flu* i«* i 

was established by Pope Piu^VL in 17M t>n lle‘ loth of \iigii-t | 
IMOO niiiny of the priftcip.!! Tuiildings we o'/l .strived by lire, (hi 
the 17th May 1809 an Aiistiiin tVuve was deb-iU'd near tin* lilv in ' 
an engagement with Saxon ami AVuitemivrg tv>ops 'I'he *-li.dn nf j 
outlying forts, thirty-two in luimbiT, imw abandom-d, and to a u | 
extent Ahmoli^^hcd, wnus eoiisr^uettsl belwreii and IXIi) nndrr I 
the direction of Arelidiikc iMii.\iniiliaii d’Kste. A gemn’.d asst-mlily I 
ol the Catliolie Union for Germany was Jn-Id here ‘Jllh to ‘J<**ih 
Scptembe.i 1850. Trniiiwaya wvre introduenl in 1S8U, and :i m-w- 
lino of railway tlinuigh the Kremsthal was eompleied as f.ir a> 
KromsmiinsbT in 1881. 

Sec lie* anonymous a^{fdrr Kmuathnlhahu, vnt 

LillX, 1881: tile Sfatutkher Jleruht (fh,'rd\(t'ireic)t% issii, I m/. l‘'s|. 
VOl. 11. PC- ; the ofllcial Krgfbnis^r vtur i/ir Vii^kszahluwi in /.in:, l.in/.. 

^1881: t; Kmckowiyer, Die iMndeshauttt^tddt ! me. Lin/, IST.'i; and iJ. If. IUimm-, 
Linz und seine t’ miji bungeut 2d vd., Lin/, is:is, 

LION. From the earliest lukstoric times few nnimals 
have been bidtcr known to man than the lion. Its geogra- 
phical habitat made it familiar to all the races among 
whom human civili 2 atioR took its origin, and its strongly 
marked physical and moral characteristics have rendered 
it proverbial, perhaps to au exaggerated degree, and have 
in all ages afforded favoiirite typ^ for poetry, art, and 
heraldry. • • 

The Ifterafcure of the ancient Hebrews, abounds in 
. allusions to the li^n ; and the almost incredible numbers 
that are stated to have been provided for exhibition and 
destruction in the Roman amphitheatres (as many as six 
hundred on a single occasion by Fompey, for example) show 
how abundant these animals must have been within acces- 
sible distance of the capital of the world. 


The geographical range of the lion was onrn far more 
extensivo than at present, even within the historic period 
covering the whole of Africa, the south of Asia, including 
Syria, Arabia, Asia Mincu*, Persia, and the grcatijr pint "f 
northern and central Hindustan, and also the sunt 1 1 east it* i 
portinii of Kiiro[>e, as .sbown by the well known story told 
V>y Horudutus of the iil lacks by lions on the camels wbicli 
ciirried iljcj buggago of tl.e .umy of Xerxes on its nian-h 
throngli the country of tin* I'aoni-.ns in Macedonia. riio 
very •■ircuniNruntin! account oi Ht i'idolns ^bows tbiil the 
aninnl nt that time riiiiL^cd ihrt.iidj tlu' r-nuniry soutli of 
the lialk.jii tbiougli llouieiiui To lli- w e -.1 of the rivm’ 
Cura.'.ii, and llii‘oULi;ii 'Tlie'^al;* i l.u‘ -outli a'l the (riilf of 
Lepanto and the Istluuus of (kirin'k, as i‘s wc^-tern 

boundary tin* I’olamo ami tia- Piii'lis-^ inonntaius. 

The whole o| the « virbuef* relaiinj !■. rlie < of lions 

in Kiuoj*(% and to fluir retreat liom tlut c(.;j(inent ■-liortly 
belon- t lie eiUiimi IK erneiit "f tile ( 'll 1 1 ■ I Ci t; la. has been 
colhcled in the .a tide on “1‘\*1l- » a ’ in J».i\\kins 

Sind Ssinlorii s Utifi'-li .\fit hi • ‘iti m . t'-os I'o^sil 

> remain A a.t t c-it Ji i-lill wnba* j iie/o.^ /( > )/,).\/} m thn 

' s-.iiiK- \v*<ik that th' re i.> ;i\.- ubit- l\ int (.-Icol.iMiral or doiitiil 
i lieu e'l'T bv which tic* well kni»wii ia\i* lii-n (/'V/;, snrfru 
I ot (Joidin.'-). {ilcimlaiitly toaml in c.i\* i| of the 

■ Plci^ri'Coiio i.iii be (hd iiiL^ni-'liefl fr'in the exi.-^ting 

; !''•!•>. fin. d'ln.u aie :il o rein.iin.-. found iii N' » ! h A iiH'l’icu 
I ol an animal n.iua-il nf/,,i \.y 1 eidy, win. h the [.al:e- 

I (Mitoloi’j'l ^ jlist (pioted atfrilcnte to the coiiinioti hon; but, 
j Si- dievari' veiy ti e::Mentaiy, .n.il .m tliu }m dti( t leii-ielers 
b\ wliidi im>d of the /•»////.<• ai'e (Lhi iii_ui^l:< d iP* morn 
dejM ndt III on e\l'atial t!i:iu on aiiab'inieal Cv nloi.iaation, 
till' (b tonninalion eaimi>t b** so absolutely n-licd iiiion. 

At tie-* present day llie lion is litimd in lo. m' '•nitaiile 
to if’ Ini'll'-’, and ulnae not (-vli irninaP d (n- it j loli.ddy 
w IS in h’.un'pe) by t he < ni nf., ol in Oi, Inion-jlnuit 

Alriea tiom Al;j;eri.i to the (’ape ('oloijy, ainl m \b:^opo* 
laniii, i’enda, and .-mne j.arl^ ol the (aathw, -* .a India. 
Acj’oidiri'j to I'l infold,' lions ui e dill \ oiy i.iie.*-: on . m the 
reed'v swamps booh ring the Tijii^ .ii.d i' iip'iiate-, and 
aNo oeenr on the \ve>l il.mks ol lie* /.a :,ros monnfains and 
the o dx elad ran.:* near *'"]iir.i.', to v h:- }i (}i.‘\ ai.- attnn led 
by I'm.* lUiinen-e herds of .swiin* wliieh t\»d <11 l!ie "'erns. 
'Die lion nowdieie e.\i>t.s in tin* table lainl "I !'• i oa. nor is 
it loiind in PialneliiNt.-in. In Im'Im it app -ir- n..\v to bo 
Ci*nlin'd ti> till' pro\inee of K dhi.iwar in tinjcs .b though 
wllldii the pie^iiil (‘enliir\ its lanet^ rxlendcd ihioiieli tlie 
iioi t h-\\c'>l p.irls of 1 liiidii^Ian, Iroin Ikiliawaipar emi ^^iiul 
to at h a-t t Ii'' rTiiinna (:d.oiil hx llii), ^outh\v,lld as far us 
Kliandc-h, and in ( ntrid India thmi.gli the SaL-nr and Ncr- 
biidda TiiM'loiie^., Ihindelkunii, and a.', fur • .I't a- Pulamuu. 
It was extirp.ilevl m llniana about b''2L One was killed 
lit Uhyb, in the l)iiinaoh di.^tiiet. Savin’ iini \erbinlda 
territoric.s, s’o l.ite as in tin' cold sea-on ol 1S47- 4S ; and 
about the same linn, a tew’ leinained in the Mdley of 

the Sind liver in Kotaii, (Viitial India (P>l\lh). 

The gn*at variations in external cliiuai ti rs whieli diflerent 
lion.s present, rspet'iallv in the colour and iht' uniount of 
Jiiane, has given ri-i' to the ulea that there are sevi*ral 
species, or .it all events di.-tinel \arielics pecnii ir to 
(litTereiit loealilics. It was at one tiinii supposed, <.ii tlie 
anlhorit} of C.ijdaiu W’alti r Snu^o, ’ tliat tlie lion nf Cnicrat 
diUVred e-^>eiiti.dly fiom that of Africa in the. ubM-nce <d 
nmne, but -.iibM'i|uent evidence has not .‘siippoiteil tliis 
view’, w’liiih w.is I'lobably# founded upon yoniiLr .*^pe:imcnR 
having been niislakeii for adults. Lions from th-it district 
as w’ell a-s from P.abyhmia, which have llv- ’ in the 
gardens of the London /oologi(!al Society, have hml ^ 


i /iKiloij'f twd (ifoliHjy of Persia. I.s76. • 

^ Vninaadions of the Zoological ik>ci€ty^ v.i . p. U)j, 
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fully developed manes as any other of species. Mr F. 
C. Selous ^ has shown that in South Africa the so-called 
Uack-maneil iioii and others wjth yellow scanty manes are 
founds )iot only in the same locality, but even among 
individuals of the same parentage. 

The lion belongs to the very natural and distinctly 
deiinoil group constituting tlie genus /V/w of Linnreus (for 
the character.s and position of which see article Mammalia), 
a gi‘uus Held by Pallas and othtjr philosophical naturalists 
as a model of what a genus ought to be, although recent 
writers have divided and subdivided it into as many as 
thirteen sections, on each <»f which a new generic term has 
been imposed. Among these seetions is one containing the 
largest members of the group, and diile ring from the others 
in the well-marked anatomical character that the anterior 
cornu of the hyoid arch is Imt little ossiiicd, and by the less 
important one that tlje ]»ujdl of the twe when contracted is 
a eireiilir hole, instead of a vertical slit as in the cat. 'Hie 
lion ugrci-s with tlie tiger and the leopard in these respects, 
but ditlers from them in its uniform style of colouring, ami 
from all the other /Wn/.c in the arrangement of its hairy 
covering, the hair of the top of the head, chin, and neck, as 
far back as the .shoulder, bi*ing mH only very much longer, 
but also dirt’erently di*'post‘d fn)m the hair elsewhere, being 
erect nr directed forwards, and so constituting the character- 
istic* ornament called the mane. There is also a tuft of 
elongated haii'^ at the c*iid of the tail, one upon cnicli 
elbow, and in most lions a copious fringe along the 
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Mo .ijili of tlif i'th'lLr. 

middle line of the under surface of the body, wanting, 
however, in i»nic evamplcs.-' [t ijiu.''t, however, bo 
ob-erv'.'d tfiat tliew.* eliaracters are }ie,(adiar to the adults cd’ 
tliomale s* \ Oh V’, and tliLit, even U' r'-ganls their coloration, 
young lioij . | ,w imlicatinns c»f ilie darker .stripe.s and 

iiiottlings sn iia(.t.eri:'tie of tlie grf::iter number of the 
iriembeFft ol the -i ijij> ; juxt as the young of nearly all the 

« 

A ffintft-rft W.in.f,,: </<i nt ji. ‘2r>S. 

Mr SciloiiJ, v.r,f 1 , 1< r ohi niini" upon tills 

were? v»*r\ I'lC'f . -.•> rctoon of S«.iiUi Afii«’a, betwc-c-ii 

Nl* Zanibcii uml He- l.ih.i-zpo rivi*rs ho n<'V»T *-aw ii lion with any 
oiw hair undftr tin* ho-iy, .tud tli.»L th* mainiHof the wild lions of that 
art far ii.hrior :-i .l»-v pmunt to tliohe connuouly in 
fcjfcrics in Kur;p**. 


plain^coloured species of deer show for a time the 
coloured spots which are met with .in the edults of bidy 
some of the species. The' usual colour of the adult lion is- 
yollowish-brown, but it may. vaiy from. a deep red or chest* 
nut brown to 'ah almost silvery grey. The mane, as well 
as the long hair of the pthei;iparts of. the body, sometimes 
scarcely differs from the . gefiera^ colour, but it is usually 
darker and not un{reqneht|.y nearly black. The ^mane 
begins to grow when^rthe . animl is about three years old| 
and J8 fully developed at five or six ' 

In size the lion is only 'equalled or exceeded , by 
the tiger among the existing Fdidsi; though both 
species present great variations, the largest specimene 
of the latter appear to surpab the largest liona A. 
full sizi‘d South African lion, , according tp Seloufiy,; 
nu^a.surc.s slightly less than 10 feet from nose to tip; 
of tail, fblluwing the curves of the body. Harris gives 
10 feet G inches, of which the tail occupies 3 feet The 
lii»ness is about a foot' less. 

The internal structure of the lion, except in slight details, 
resembles that of the other Felidat^ the whole organization 
« being that of aii animal modified to fulfil, in the most 
perfect degree yet attained, an active, predaceous mode of 
exi.^tence. The teeth especially exemplify the carnivorous 
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ty]>e in its liighest condition of development. The most 
iiii[>(»rtarit function they have ttl perfcinu, that of seizing 
and liolding firmly afiiiiial.s of considerable size and strength, 
\i<»liajtly struggling for life, is provided for by the great, 
j.liai|»-pointcd, and sharp-edged caninbs, placed wide apart 
at the angles of the mouth, tlie ji^cisors between* them 
bi ing greatly reduced in size and )cbbt back nearly to the 
saint; level, .so as not fo interfere their action. The 
jaws are short and strong, and the/^jdth of the zygomatic 
ai ches, and great development oif liie" bony ridges on the 
skull, give ample space for the atta^Ofament of the powerful 
iiiiis(:le.s by which they arc closed, the molar series of 
tcctli the sectorial or scissor-Uj^y cutting function is 
developed at the expense of tlm^iabercolar or grinding, 
there being only one rudimentaiTftboth of the latter form 
in the upper jaw, and none .in;the lower. . They are, 
however, sufficiently strong .tp >bonM oif large size. 
The dental formula is exprussed astr^Ilov^s*: — ^incisors 
Ccinines ] , prcrnolars faiolarS.{;.«f-};. total, 30. Thp^tcMlIigtfS 

is long and fiat, and re]^arka^.^pr,,tbp d^Vblppmpnt'^^^^ t|]ip 
papilliii of the anterior. 

(except near the edge) 

compressed, recurved, or <ci|Tirs,, 

the middle line, attain th^,^l 6 tigttl;!pf O06*fiftd[i of an inotL 
They give the part of tha.ton^j^n which thpy occuif tiSi 
appearance and feel of a;^ar^/i^ and serve the jpuipose 
of such an inatrametii in d^^ing.tbe flesh from thit bones 
of the animals on ivhicii tb^ lioju feeds.: . The 
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iM)lamn is composed of seven cervical, thirteen dorsal, 
seven lumbar, three sacral, and about twenty-six caudal 
vertebra The clavicles are about 3 inches in length, 
embedded loosely in the muscles, and not directly connected 
either with the sternum or the scapula. The limbs are 
digitigrade, the animal resting upon round soft pads or 
cushions covered with thick, naked skin, one on the under 
surface of each of the principal toes, and one larger ono of 
trilobed form, behind these, under *tho lower ends of the 
metacarpal metatarsal bones, which are placed nearly 
vertically in ordinary progression. The fore feet have fivt? | 
toes, of which the, third and fourth are nearly equal and | 
'longest, the second being slightly and the fifth considerably ; 
shorter. The first or pollex (corresptmding to tlie human ■ 
thumb) is much shorter than the others, and doc s not reach 
to the ground in walking. The hind feet liavo only four 
toes, the third and fourth being the tlie second and 

fifth somewhat shorter and nearly equal. The fiivt or 
hallux (or great toe) is represented only b” a ludimentary 
metatarsal bone. The claws are all very laii^e, strongly 
compressed, very sharp, and exhibit the retractile condition ' 
in the highest degree, being drawn backwards and upwards . 
into a cutaneous sheath by the action of an ‘'^astic ligament 
80 long as the foot is in a state of rei)oso, but exscited by , 
muscular action when the animal strikes its prey. By this 
remarkable piece of animal inccLani.sm their edges ami ' 
points are always kept sharp and unworn. 

The habits of the lion in a state of nature are j.iirly well 
known from the united observations of nuinerous travellers 
and sportsmen who have explored those dis^.iicts of the 
African continent in which it is stiii common. It lives 
chiefly in sandy plains and rocky place's imerspersed with 
dense thorn-thickets, or frequents the low bushes and tall 
rank grass and reeds that grow along the sides of str(*,anis 
and near the springs where it lies in wait fc»r the larger 
,^herbivoroiis animals on which it feeds. Although it is occa- 
’’^ rionally seen abroad during the day, csjjecially in wild and 
desolate regions, where it is subject to but little molestation, 

^ the night is, as ii^ the case of so many other prc<la(‘eous 
animals, the period of its greatest activity. It is then iliat 
its characteristic roar is chiefly heard, as thiif? graphically 
described by Gordon Gumming - 

One of the most striking things coniio a. d with the lion is his 
voice, whicli is extrowely gflml and pci'ulijoly stt iking, it n.ii- 
bists ut times of a low deep momii ug, TV|'f :«t<d tjvt* or six titll^^, 
ending in faintly audible sighs; at otlor tym-s he startles the 
forest with loud, deep-toned, solemn roars. lejKMicd in «jiiick mu-- 
ccssion, each inercasing in loiuliiess to the ihiid t»r iourtli, wlun his 
voiito dies away in five or six ftw mnfllod sounds very inmdi i. snuh- 
ling distant thunder. At times, and not uiifre»jUeTitly, a troop m.iy 
be heard, roaring in concert, one assuming (he had, and two. thiM-, 

• .or four more regularly taking np their parts, like person.^ Nin-ni-; :i 
‘ catch. Like our Scottish stags at the rnttifig m .inou, tlicv m.tr 
‘ loudest in cold frosty nights ; but on no o« i asioiis aiv tin ir voi, , ^ 
to be heard in such pormetion, or so inteirsely poxM ilul, as win-n 
two or three troops of strange lions approach a fouiit.iin to diink 
at the same time. When, this occurs, every nn ud»«T of ra< li ironp 
sounds a bold roar of defiance at the op]K)site ]Kirtie.s ; and wln n 
one roars, all roar together^ and each seems to vie wiili his com- 
rades in the intensity and power of liis voice. 'Iln* ]M>\\er and 
grandeur of these noctiiimal concerts is iiieom eivahly striking ami 
pleasing to the hunter's ear.*' 

« The usual pace^of a lion,” C. J. Amlersson says, “ i.s 
a walk, and, though* apparently rather slow, yet, from tho j 
grteat length of jtiis body, he is able to get over a good deal 1 
^ground in a short tim#.* Occasibnally he trots, when 
jiui tilpeed is not inconsiderable. ITis gallop)-- or rather 
bounds — is, for a i^hort distance, very fast, — 
b^arly or quite feqJnl to that of a* horse. Indeed, unless ; 
the steed has somewhat tho start when tho boast charges, j 
jb win be puzzled to escape. Many instances are on record ' 
of horsemen who have incautiously approached too near to 

’ Th$ Lion and the Mep/Mfil, 1873, p. 19. 


the lion, prior to firing, who have been pulled down by 
him liefore' they could get out of harm’s way. Happily, 
however, the beast soon tires of the exertion of galloping, 
and unless his finst rush succeeds he, for tho most part, 
soon halts and beats a retreat." “ The lion, as with other 
memhers of the feline family," tho same writer tells us, 
‘‘seldom attacks his ])rL‘y openly, unless C()mj)ell(;d by 
extreme hunger. For the mo^t part lui steals upon it in 
the manner of a ciU, or ami>u>lies him.self near to tho w^ater, 
or a palhway fic,i|UentiMi by game. At such times he lies 
croucliLMl ii]»ou his bi-lly in a thicket until the animal 
approaches sullicioiitly near, when, with one prodigious 
bouiul, he pounces u[)mj it. In inust ca-^es he is .successful, 
but should Ills intmnled \ielini e'^ea|>e, as at times hap})ens, 
from his ha\ing mij-calcul.ited tlie di t.nici*, In* may make 
a scc()ud or oven a third ])omi!!, wliuli, In-wever, usually 
prov(‘ fruitless, or ho l•etL^n.-^ di i iMieoitod to his hiding- 
place, tlnre to wail fm* another o[>[M.ilnnit y." ills food 
consists of all the larger herbiw rous iminiaK t.f the country 
in which he n-oides,- -bulVidoe>, kiinis of antelopes, 

zC‘bras, giralh s, oi* evc'u young ('Itqfluuits ui liiinoccrose.s, 
though tho adidt.s of t.hc>e latter he (hire imi .'iltai'k. In 
cuJti\atcMl districts tin' c:itth*, sheiq*, ami e\in human 
inhabitants are newer safe from his noctunial lavoL'c-s. He 
a]>pe.irs, however, as a general Mile, only to kill wlmn 
hnngry or attacked, ami not for the men; plea'’nie of 
killing, as with some other crani\ orons aniinaK. He, 
moreowr, by no means limits himself toaniiud.-i ot his owm 
killing, but, aeeoiiling to Selous, cdteii i>refeis eating game 
that has la'en Ivilleil by man, even wln n not veiy liesli, to 
taking tlu3 Iriiiiblo to eateh an animal hiniM If. All 1 *1 'uks of 
African travel and sport abound with .-tom inwn} of which 
arc a[»j>arently well aulhentieatul, of the jU’odigioiis 

ftrength, a> e.xemplitied liy his being able to drag oil* a 
whoh*. ox in his inoulh to a long di.st.ince, e\(ii hoping 
fences and <l\ke-- with it. 

Tho lion a[*jif‘ars lo be iiionogainou-, a single male and 
female continuing att.iehed to cm h other irio'^pef ti\* ly of 
tho [>airing seuMin. At all events the linn lem.iim witli the* 
lionm^ while llm cubs an* }i»iiiig aii»! lu‘l['l*.'s, and assists 
in pnwiding iier ainl thi-ni with tood. ami in i ilucating 
them in the art of jao\iding for lheni-» I’he niiinber 

of cubsat a birth is from two to four, ii-naily liir.:e. TJiey 
an* sail! lo n main with tlieir |»aient.s till they are rdnuit 
thiee. years t>]d. Tho following accimnt by an eyewitness 
gives a good idea of lion family lile-’ 

I t»n. I- li I'l tin* I'll -i . 1111 ’ of. 10,1.1 1 \ «■ 1 111 ) 'I If, ^\ at Ijoig a lion 
f.nililv fi <-<lmg 1 WJS rill Ol!|i. il nil tkr 1:1 i.k I iu /.ulu- 

lainl,4in'l inu.O'l iMiiiiig w.okniL' « 'll, il't.iit lull a mile Ikou 

e.nilp, I S.IW .1 in 111 nt .ih'.J g.lllnpoig .I'pi's, ,i|. , .iii.j wliiij tlieV 

Wele iMMlly goo ).Oil> ull, 1 s;|\V a A'lliW ImmIv llil-ll to- 

W.Mol'i the l..ll-l, .Iljil .S.IW I'llll l.lil bilinlll tie iioii’s \M igllt. 
Thru- A\.i, .1 I, ill tire al*i.llt A Oils 0 . Ml il r j ','. e, .Old lOlxions 

ti» s, r wli.it lit ‘*11, I .si ilk« >1 np o* iL w lei- tl - Ii-.n A.m still i(><» 
iiilli II ni • np'i'il tn Intik iikinir Idle, .oel i! II I'n! IJ[». Ill* h.'.d by 
this tiiiir 1 1 idle kilb d tile be.lut ilnlh s? npi - I ioom.d, but iiistrad of 
pHHeediiigtnr.it it, he got lip , Old n-.ii- I Mjnioiislv, loitil there 
AMIS .01 :!iis\Mi, ,iml HI .1 few miiiiili s I bi-iirss, iieri»mp.nd -I by 

fourwln Ijis. • .tlee lliirtoi«g up ttiiiii till- --IMII ilirertuill .is llir /i bla, 
wbieh muloulit slir hul brrii lodiiA*- ( ■ 'W .0 tU bt I* liusb.tml. 'I’b.y 
loniied a line piitiiie, e , tli yail stn.-l round the lioi.is.-, tlie 
whelps ti.ooig il Mi.il l.iloig it. bul un.ible to get tliiougb tlm 
tough skin. 'I’lieii till li-.u l.iN down. .Old tlu* lioiu ss d: imul.' Imr 
oirspliiig brfrir liri’ did 1 lu* s.one I oi it y.oils olf, Upoli wliuIl lie 
got U]», au«l <enimeneiiig to iMt, b.id smi tiidsbrd .ibui'l'Ue, le- 
tiring .1 few A.od^ on one side as soon :is lie bad done s-. 'l iu* 
lioness e.oin’ up next .iiul ton^ tlie (Mieasi' to sineds, boltin' Im-^e 
inouthluls, but not objeetiug to the wlulps eiloig A'' T'.U. :» IS 
they eoidd liutl. 'rin ir w.isa good de.d of snarling and i}e on iioig 
among iIm-m’ Aoung lions, mid oeta.sioi.ally a st.nul-up li- kt Jo; .i 
minute, bul tlieir niotlM-r did imt take any imtii'e of llem, e\. r]g[|» 
to give ibein a smart bloAA with her paw if they got in i.er a\ i>. . . 

There was now little Kft of the ^ebia hut a Ioav bom*', wfali liua* 

- Hon. W. II. nriiTiiinond, I.tirtjr fiamt' I’nti o' j 

V* tSi/utk-KaU A/rica^ 1876i p. ii/'S. 

xrv. -- 
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drods of vultures woro circliiif' round wuiiing to pick, wliilc almost ©ventsin a state of roposG^ ©veil though in th© confinement 
an oqujil iiumiM'r 1u)j>]»ed awkwardly about on the ground wifhiu of a menagerie, without being impressed with the feeling that 


or ou yaidsoi ii, aiui tuc wn»>ic non isinmy waiKcii quieiiy away, 

the lioness Ir.nliuij, and tlic lion, often turning Ids head to hoc that 
they wcic not IoIIowimI, bringing up tbc lear.” 

Though not strictly gregarious, Hons appear to bo 
sociable towards their own species, and often are found in 
small tniDps, sometimes consi.sting of a pair of old liini'^, 
with tlicir nearly full grown cubs, but occasionally of adults 
of the sainii si x ; and there sccius to be good evidence that 
sevL'i’.il lions will ass«H’iate together for the purpose of 
hunting upon a picconeciled plan. As might be hiij>po.sed, 
their natural ferocity and powerful armature are sometimes 
turned upon one. another; combats, often mortal, occur 
among male lions under the intlucncc of jealousy ; and 
Andersson relates an instance of a ijnairel between, a 
hungry lion and lioness over the carcase, an ant(‘hq»e 
whieh they had ju>t killed, and which did not seem 
siitlicient for the appetite of ludli, ending in the lion not 
oidy killini:, but oven devouring his mate. Old lions, 
whoso teeth ha\e become injured \\it!i constant wear, often 
bei'orne* “ inati'eaters,*' finding iheir easiest means of 
obtaining a subsistence in lurking in tlie neigh boiuhood t»f 
villages, and dasliing into the tents at night and eariying 
nlF une^ of the sleeping ininatis. Tdons differ fr(»m ino^ of 
the smaller in never climbing trees; indeed, as 

mentioned hetVne, they aie rarely found in forests. 

With ngard to the character of the lion, those who 
have hml opportunities of uh'.eiNing it in its native haunts 
(litter greatly, ^fhe exaggeiated accounts of early writeis 
as to its courage, nobility, and magnanimity lia\e led to a 
reaction, which eau^-os some modern autlnn... ‘♦■o speak of it 
in language ipiite tin* ie\'*i^e, and to nccase it of positive 
cowardice and all kind-^of meaimo-s. Li\ ingstoiie goes so 
far as to say, “ notlnng that 1 cm i h ainiMlof tliolion could 
lead me to attiilmte to ii eiih». i the ferocious or in»bir 
character asciihed to it el-i‘\\li« ii*/’ jind he adds that its 
roar is not distingni.shable from tiiat ol the o.strich, <)1 i 
cotir.se thc'^e dith rent i .‘'tint, ite.^ depend to a great extent' 
njion tin- particular .^tand iid of tin widter, ami nNo npi>n ! 
tin? eip um-*tanc«» that lion-, like otin r animals, undoiihtedly : 
show coiiMdciable individual dith o mas in eliaraeter, and 
bt'h'iYo dilfiii iitly under \ .ii \ iir/ ( ii ciim.4ami\s. Tlieyan* 
cert litily not .-o mkh-s as to ]»■• eiitliely devoid of the 
in.-vtini’t of .^elf-pn -ei”vati'»n, and if one, perhaps satiated ■ 
with a good me d tin- iii jlit beit»re, une.vpectedly dislurbul 
in the day time, will < leea.-inmjHy ret n at wiien confronted, 
even by an nnaiined man, that ii seaie-dy a leU'^oii fm- ; 
as-igning ro\Naidie»; a^ one of the ( liaiaeteri^tics of tin* ! 
8]»e'_ie-. The ] ite t autljoiily, Selous, while never denying 
tlie dating courage of t]i“ In-n whc.n hnngiy or provoked, 
and vimlieating th** awe in-'|)Iring eliaraeter of tlui roar nf I 
ftcveial lions in iinio»n, when hearil at close cjuartors, as the 
grariih'"! soiiud in nature, says with i“ganl to its outward ; 
j^-'peet : 

“h l.t- ■! '. iv*. ?(i ji.M tk:i1 i!j-- wont ‘ninjicj.'* is 

sill' :i' ii\ 11 ij-'-.. . 1 '.;. t'j ta** 1 ^ a m it- v.iM tie, .m, wlnii ,im u 

h'. 'i tv ! ji.t I i!'Ai.>:ii 'laK.v- l-K-k t !. it • nlin 1\ th.t •. 

” ’I ill I i' I r ei 1 T'l ti -k ii.iji-.’!* • liMii slidiilil lud'! 
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iliaTtjly, .i?i(l -tii'ej .\av will gno.I \\'!i‘ n ..f bay, staiidiiig 
witIi uji.-M Tri' cli I b.-Ming lii .. li' ;id lo\% 

bi^ * 1 . 1 pin; ^ ntioneiiH Itjv/ goiw ling, twitLliiiig 
Jji Tail tiit* vi}'i!<* fid’u a i* i# ii«) .'iininal can look nioie 

li'ipl.-; .Tint til. in n bi.n; }jet tln r tlieii liotbing majestic or Jiobb: 

iij i'lr ajjjj.-ariiije.'. ” 

Xotwithstamling this evidently truthful description of 
the anirjf'il when .seen ni der what may be called unfavour- 
anle eirciim^'tari'es, rm one w'itli an eye for beauty can 
e adciiiplate the foiui <>[ u tine specimen of a Uun| at all 


it is a grand and noblcdooking animal. (w. if. f.) 

LIPARI ISLANDS. These islands, which take their 
name from tlic largest and most populous member of the 
group, are situated to the north of the eastern half of Sicily, 
between 38" 20' and 38" 55' N. lat., and U" 15' and 15" 15' 

K. lung, 'riic seven principal islands arc Lipari, Salina, 
Vulcano, Stromboli, Panaria, Filicudi, and Alicudi ; besides 
which there are ten islets, some of them mere rooks, 
the renmiiis of a great central volcano now submerged. 
The total population of the islands in 1871 was 18,400, 
and the area is less than 50 square miles. They were 
know’ll to the ancients as the llejjhinsiiades or Vnicanm 
iiisufiv, from their 8Upi>osed connexion with Vulcan ; the 
/.ifnfrt'iisrs^ from their mythical king Lipara; anci the 
^/ui/i:p vntu/.r, from yihdus, who was said to have married 
the (huighler of Jjipaj’a, and to have succeeded to the 
kiugilom. Tiiparji, tin; chief island, was colonized in the 
Otii eenturj n.c. by Chidiiins and Kbudians, who rapidly 
s[>reml to the adjacent islands of Hiera and Didyme. The 
iu \v settlers maintained their independence in spite of the 
attacks of the Tyrrhenian pirates, but they later became 
subject successively to the Athenians, Carthaginians, and 
Homans. Tn the Middle Ages the Saracens took possession 
of the i.shinds, but they were expelled by the Normans in 
the 1 1th century. Finully Ferdinand the Catholic annexed 
j them to Sicily. 

Lipari has an area of about 11 square miles, with a 
' popiilalion of 12,000. It is mountainous in character, and 
I consists of lulls and lavas, and of highly siliceous volcanic 
j products such Jis (piartz-trachytc, pumice, and obsidian, 
i The gn at central (;oue, Monte Sant' Angelo (1052 feet), is 
j tin*, ruin of an (‘xtirict volcano, os is also Monto Chirica 
! (1078 fc(^t); while Campo Bianco or Monto Pelato(1500 
j li» t) is a mountain of w’liite pumice, broached by an out- 
11. ov of vitreous lava. Hot springs exist in various parts 
of tli(? island, the most important being those of Ran 
( alogcro, mciiliuned by Diodorus Siculus, and sitn.ated 
about i) miles from the town. The water, which possesses 
a l»*ni[)crature of H)8" Fahr., contains free carbonic acid 
mid Mjl[»lMir.‘ttcd hydrogen, together with carbonates of 
cah iiim and iiiagnesium, and chloridcts of calcium and 
s .diuiu. Tbe cliief town, whicli staflds on the eastern 
pniiil of the ihlund, Is quite modern, and contains no objects 
of iiio ic.-vt. The cathedral and several other churches are 
within tlie ]»re(:inct.s of the caslle, and they are presided 
o\Lr by a bi.-liop and thirty-two canons. The castle is 
uv d as a ju’isun for .sumo four hundred malefactors, sent 
fiom variniis p.irts of Italy. The island is governed by a 
dcicL'ate, .subject to the prefect of Messina. The soil is 
b itile ; and a considerable trade is carried on by a number 
of merchant. > who export currants, ijgs, pumice stono, and 
malni^cy wine. AVater is scare© owing to the great ponjsity^ 
of the Ht>d. 

Si.t inilos to Iho south of Lipari is the island of Vuloano, 
anriciiily known as Ilieru, Vvlamia, and Tlurumi. In 
L-iii ly t inics it was a very active volcano ; and it is described 
by TLucyilides, Aristotle, ari Callias as being fre(}uently 
in a bUile of violent eruption. In the 2d century b,c. the 
smaller island of Vulcanello was upheaved from the sea. 
The jirescnt crator wail'probabljrfermed during the eruption 
of I78G, from which time the volcano remained in a 
(luieacent state till the autumn of 1873, when it commenced 
to discherge clouds of vapour, showers of sand, and large 
stones. Blue and green flames were also seen to issue from 
rifts in the flooRof the crater. When visited by the writer 
in 1879, the volcano had again relapsed into the soUatara 
stage, and it had recently been purchased by a Scotch firm 
for JSSOOO, for the purpose of extracting alum, boiacio 
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acid, and sulphur from the numerous products which lino 
the sides and cover tho floor of the crater. A number of 
volcanic minerals have been obtained from Yulcaiio; tho 
moat remarkable perhaps was that lately analysed by 
Professor Cossa of Turin, whicli was found to contain seven 
non-inotallic elements and eight metals, among them the 
rare bodies thallium, caesium, and rubidium. The highest 
point of Vulcano -a portion of the old crater ring — has an 
altitude of 1601 feet. • 

A littlo more than 20 miles to the norUi-uorth-cast of 
Lipari, tho cone of Stromboli rises from tlie sea to a height 
of 3022 feet. It is of special interest to tho vulcanologist 
from tho fact that it is tho only oxniiiple in 1‘hiropii of a \ 
volcano in a state of constant activity, and also bc(*ause, | 
from an elevated point above the crater (which is at the 
side of the cone below tho summit), it is possiljle, when tho 
wind blows away from the observe^, to sit lor hours and : 
watch the operations going on ’within tho <*iati.r. Such | 
observations, carried out in 17c<8 by Spallanzaid. uuide him : 
the father of modern vulcanoiogy,^ and fuiuishcd some of | 
tho most important data upon which tlie science ishainded. I 
The mountain is mentioned as early s-s tljo Ith century r>.c. ‘ 

Botwciui StnmihoU and Lipari tluTc i>; a nf islft ^ n pr* 
iiig portions of tho crater ring of a .nivai vnt.nio, lli* laigi-l t.f . 
which, Panaria {Jlinesia)^ is 7 miles in ••irciiil, .md emtain^ ai'oiit ■ 
200 iiihiihitaiits. It prodiircs wlnat, dil, and Salma 

{/JiUyiiui), 3 miles to the north-west, <»f Lipari, lias an arc.i i»f lo 
fHpiarc miles, and consists oT two volramc (om ^ rising n-.'^ptM ti\«-lv 
to tho height of 3156 and 28*21 fc<'l. Tin* i-Iaiid contains in.iily 
5000 iiihahitaiit.s, who ainj mainly cniphn* I in nllivatiiig iln* vun--\ 
which produce a line malmsey ^\ine. Tin* cou** of Kilinmli rivs 
to a height of 25118 fc.ut, some. 10 miles to tin* si of ^ dina, wliih* 
at ancipuil distance further west is Alicinli, tin* iiio.st un.^itnly nnin- 
lier of tJie Lipari group. It is pailly cullivat**.! and is inh.ihilt d 
by about 500 (ishermen and shepliei(ls. 

(lood maps of tho Liiiari Jslainls l»a.v«* breu ]»ublislnMl by tin* 
Italiau CJovcrument. The bc^t geiiuial accounl ol tin* i.d.iiids n 
atill that of Admiral Smyth {Stcilf/ (t/hf ifs y./o/z^/v, 1^21^, win.*' 
Professor J. W. Judd has oxhaustivrly di'..‘M.sf,(d thui grolngy m 
tho pages of tho Geological Maguziih' u»r 1^75. (d. F. it.) 

LIPF/rSK, a district town of in the guvcrnnicnt 

of Tamboir, 05 miles west of the chit f town of llu* govern- 
ment, and 23 nnles north west of (irvazi railway junction, 
at the cuufluonco of Lyesnoy Vonuicsh and T iptivk ». rivi i^. 
The town is built of wood, and tln^ str. els arc uiij».ivcd, but 
it is a commercial centre of some iini'oriancc. Then* arc 
several beetroot-sttgar 9ncl leather work'^, tallow-melting 
houses, and distilleries. There is a bri-k bii.sincss at the 
w^eekly fairs, and tho merchants carry Mn active tr.nle in | 
horses, cattle, tallow, skins, and liom-y, .sent b> rail to the , 
northern provinces, and^n tiniluT, shipind down to tin* i 
province of the Don Cossacks. The J jpet^k niiiu'nil ing>* ; 
came into repute in the time of IVter L, wlu» can.^ed 
them to be surrounded by giillcrii's, and laid down llinic 
gardens ; they continue to attract visitors during the 
Huminer. Lipetsk received iiiunici[uil insliliitions in 1771). 
Population 14,500. 

LIPPE is the name of a territory in norlli-we^tein 
Germany, now divided into two sniull sovereign pnnci[»ali- 
ties, but formerly united under tho same ruler. Tht» uaiue 
is derived from the river Lippe, which rises in tho Tcuto- 
burgian Forest, and flows into the Eliino at Wesol. 

I. Lippe: proper, also called Lipph-Dft.mold, is bounded 
on three sides by tho Prussian province of Westphalia, 
and on tho E. and IJE. by Manover, Pyrniont, and 
. HessO'Caasel. It also possesses three 'small enclaves in 
Westphalia. Its area is about 450 squaro niile.s. The 
greater part of ^ho surface is mountainous espcicinlly 
towards the south, whore it is intersected by the Teuto- 
burgian Forest. Tho chief rivers are the Weser, which 
crosses the north extremity of tho principality, and its 
affluents the Werro, Exter, Kalle, and Kmmer. Tho 
forests of Lippe are among the finest in Qeiiuonyi and 


produce abundance of excellent timber. Tho valli*ys cdu- 
tain a considerable amount of good arable land, the tillage 
of wliich occupies tho greater part of the iiibabitauts. 'J'lie 
princiiial crops aru curn, flax, and rape. Cattle, sheep, 
and swine are also reared, and the “Seuner'* breed ut 
horse.s is oclebrated. T’be indu.stric.s of Lippe are almost 
con lined ti) a little, yai ii-;piiining and linenweaving. Its 
Irade i.s also incoiisidi lahlt* j but, be.'^idc.s agricultural 
product.^, timber, nicer 'cliamii lapc.'i, and .-^tarcJi are ex- 
ported. The. brin*' spimg'^ nf Sul/u!lin prodnc.e about 
InOO tons of salt animally. lu L'sso tiio population 
amounted to .''oul.., iipw.udi uf 'Jo per cent, of 

wlioiii Wen* Calvin i.^ts (Ib-toiMu ■! ( 'liurrli ihc remainder 
liciiig LiithuMii.s Uoiirin CjiI!i"1ic^, and JfW^. Lducatioii is 
[>rovidcd fnr by two g\niiKi.-i:i .iinl i.umciou.s ntln r cllicieiit 
school-;. Tin*, pi iiicip.4lily cnnuiij-- -rveii small towns, liio 
(‘biet ol wliicli are |)i‘tinoM, ihi* ,-i iv, ui go\ irnniciit, and 
Lcnigo. Tlic [tic.^eiit < ole llliili.ai \v,c» III 1^3b, 

and is uii'dili.d by a m w < li i n’uii !.i\\ ul l >7<». Ii pro- 
vides for a irj)ii‘->eijLUi\ i* cliaiiil-.r ci twi uly ..i.r niLinbcr.s, 
wliost; fuuc-ti'fiu aie inaiidv cou ^uluitiv e. I ’m I'IccttU’al 
purposes the. ptipuiiiiiiai isilj\idfd into tin. i c]i--e-;, rated 
according to t.iv.ilion, e ich (►!' uhi* ii i* im n- .-j \ • m m: mbers. 
'riio cstiiuaLd uveiiue In wa.-. -‘J 1 J,:ii .md the 

expi nditui'i; I’oD, 'I’lie public il* 1*1. an... i.i.m to nearly 
TGOjDlK). I.ippt* ii.i:, one vote in tlie < It nn in Ib icli- 
st Ci, and iiKo '»!ie vut.. in the Fiihral ( 'ouia li. Its 
i.iilit.iiy bacc^ Lorm a b.ut.iliou *1 the <ii]i \\ i .-^lp]l.llian 
intantry. 

11. Su(\i.Mi:i laid.ii’i'i’, or Li rei: la < k ii.i n\ to the 
north of lapped >elinold, eon>id . of the v < -te; n l:.i!f of the 
old counl-liip of S< h.Jiiiibiii '.r, and is .'-ni i-.-nnned by Wt.-t- 
]»]Kilia, llanover, and tlie I’li.- lau j'ait. ol ^ch i iinibnig. 
Tie* iinitliein extuniity of tin* pi incip.ilhv, whiiii is 175 
.'-qnar.* inihs in extent,!-, ociiqucd l>y a ialo.* iiiiiailthc 
Sti*inlindei Mix-r. J'lie M>'(tl.ein p.'r i*. mnunt linous, but 
the rcmaindi-r coH'.i.-l-. of .l li i nle [»1 iin. pi«‘ibie.i!- .limndaut 
crops «'t cm air. aiid lla\. la-siu* bn-hiri by. ih. inliaiat 
ants pi.i'ti’* yai n spimiim; io.d bm u-w c iv inj, and the 
cical nmn > "f the Ihiclvebuie, on ibe nlli i i-t.in i^oidt-r, 
are vei\ pi.'iliicuvc. Tin* i:o‘at b’ Ik « 1 tie.* poj.idation, 
v\lii»*li in ainoniiteil to I, ai' I .lule i .ji>. Tliu 

capital i.-. r.nckelmiL!, and ‘ ad i b..* .n ii Me* .■nl\ other 
town, riidei' ilie eoii'J it 111 n ii ol i!,i. i h-eisl.'i- 

tivu did of tilticn riiciid'oi . ti‘:i oi uIiomi aii o’nit.'dby 
tin*, towns and nnal di-tiid- .ind. ti.ue b\ lie iiol.ility, 
clm^y, :n’.d odm ..ti il rla- u l.ile lie i. ii. diai.^ Iwo aio 
inanmalcd by tin* t»riin*e. >'eli -.ninla’i c. 1 .ipp * .'■ends one 
dipnl) to ill.' Fedeial ('onie)!, .n.l bn one \otc ill 
the Leicli.'-tag. It Contributes a Inrtibo.int niieMiiii to 
the iinpcii il army. Tin; bini-M t of l^"'] >2 ^lio\\i*il an 
c'-linialed ri'venne of i.’lb’),7di), \\bn|i w.i-. balaiiceil by 
lljc i*\pcinlit niv. 4’lu* puiiln* d. bt i'. about L‘|S,<K)0. 

II sf,>rii T!i.- ill -111. I II. .V, 1 . !’• . 1 I !| |M lel.il.'lid ill tie; 

r II bi -.t t nil. ■» '•! In. Il \\ t , t, \ I , , ,1 i | t In mi i, w in.se 

Anninii!- .nii.ilnl.n. ,l ili,- ], .,i \ .in-. In t!;,- 'r. iiti- 

Imigi.'ii F.'i' ■ mn v.n. 1 1 i-. ni- i \\ .nL a j.e I I.n '■ lie S 

ai.il w I- v.an'iu''l ly rlMil. I’n i..uii.li‘V "f die la.'.-mt 

i. inuiiiiLj t.iniiU , .tae i.r I !"• Ill' -1 m i- i.' in L. i ni niv , w.is I!. i n.n.l 
1. 'di » j. 1 1 -bid ,1 ei.'i* .■} till* liiiiloM*, nil :!"ii 

eulli*'l tlif I i.iii.niiiji ..i o .’m iIm- .•mi" o.r I...lli.n nel 

a'.-ininil the tid ■ ..f ha.l <>1 I ij-iM ImiimoI \’ 1 1 1 , wl.'- vi'di 

hi i |H Upl.' . nil.l.e e.l tlie tele 1-. .'I tie lhr..MnitliMi ill K'..-'*. W..' lie* 
last to -side Iniio'll I "inii oi leppe In liiPl la].]., we- .1; el.d 

iiiiioaL; die dineMMi; o| mhu.m \ I., tli.' Inns loiieil. 1 'a of 

whom "I ill e\i a, w liile de dni.l . Li.iki ) !•. e.nnr iaiii.i t i»i i 7<^' 
liiiohl \\;is tl:i- •]..in iMioiiy of the • 1.1. -t -..n, 
ileseeinhiuK hei.line ].lin. .n "I d..* Milpile m l/so Ip l.M'p II 
joiiietl the ( Vniledi i.iiion ol the Ulinii , ami in IsL* i .• ‘Mnu..a 
i?oiifeiler.«lion. 1 n.l. i the pin. lent ;L;o^ i inni. 'ii <! l’...- 
P.UllilU* -’d the lltlh* .’oMnny eilj-.\ed "O'C p:op-m\. 

Her .soil, I'aill .Vlex.imler beopohl, ruled in d.-* mIih' ^|.n.L ‘.ml 
ill l83i) gruuteil the ehaiterof light.s on whi. I. the >;.""iieiMnt is 
uow based. lu 1612 Upi>o eiitciod llio llciuaii L'u^io’aj* Uuiou 
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(/^)llv«reiii), mid in it threw in its lot with Prussia and joined ! 
tl e North (.h nn.ni lontederutioiK 

Philip, tin* \<>miLrrsi son of Simon VI. (seo nliove), received hut 
a aoanty sluin* v\ hi^ hitlior’s possessions, Imt in 1G40 he inherited 
a large ]>.jrl Wh' <oui)tship of Sc-hauinhnrg, ineludiiig Hiickeburg, 
n»d :ido]4»’d till’ tilie of ooiiut of Schiiuniluiig-Lippe. The ruler of 
this li. nitoi'N li'i'anif a sviVfieign ]iriiiee in ]807. la 18dG tlio 
. 1 ' iLi -t ‘e.ilul >\ith Austria, hul jiftt-nvards entered the <hr- 

)U.iO * '•■e* «li'i;Uioii. 

r..r f'ot'-i r itifHPn.itinn eoiisn't IaIloiinTin, linfnth’ n/r 77/' s^ 

r Lif !''< N Ihui •! Ml/, I'u} „iu Lij ut »/ .>- 

j/'i/ ' h't ! ’ h fn r Ji' I’lO; ** Kunni rmiji'U 

jiii-M III ii l r i e-'iM I’l'iliji'-, III >11 1 'rt ///‘'i - , ihi'/i I ij ft U'M. 

Lirri, tlio iriiiii.' ul tliivo •*eIel)ratL‘il Italiuii [i.iiiitors. 

L I'jiv Fii.ii’rn j.ii'i'L ( I tli’-l Hill), ODiiiiiKuily r.illod 
Li|>|*o iiij'pi. Olio '»f tlio iiin.-t cohiuMtod paint* is of Ho* 
Itihari qu.ilnK*' lit*.', wa^ bnrii in Kloiviua*,-— In.-, fatlor, 
'r>niiM i-n, 1 h ing a luitili*-r. I !is lunthor flioil in liis eLiilu'-l. 
inf.mey, and his I'ltluT two y-ir.-; lat r. llis aunt, a poor 
wiunaii nano d ^Il»nlla l.ipaoci i, then took chargo of linn ; 
and in ll'JH, win n unly oijit \oars of aui*. In* v. i> 
rogi.^ton‘il III t!.o (‘oj.inniiiit\ of the ( 'arnu'lito friars nf iha 
(\n-iniiio in !n IIoio In* reinaiiiod till 1 i;i_\ and \\\< 
early laeult v fm* Ino* art wa- lunhahly dovoloja d by .‘■tinh ing 
from tliL* \vi'i‘k> of Ma-.ii*i‘i<» in tin* nviglibouring clnpol of tin.* 
IjraiuMiM'i. Ih r\\ -‘n lliJi) and I llll! Jio (‘xceiitrd .s niin 
work^ ill tin* inon i-t. rv, whioli woiv dostroynd by a fiio in 

I 1 ; they 11 ' -■] •!''‘itiL‘d by \ i.''irl, and ono nf tlnan w.is 
l.'ailiculaily iiiuivd by it-> la^eniblaneo to ALn-aorn/s .styh*. 
EM'iilu.illy I’la I’ilij'p ) quittid Iii.s cniivnnt, but it app'Mrs 
that ho w not ii lioM-d Ironi aoino sort of rolinior'i \n\v: 
tln ro a li it 'r I'f hi-, <1 itnd in 1 in wliieli Ini -piak> of 
liiin-i It .1- 111-' po''io4 friarof FiorL’iicogmd sa\ In* iscli irg* il 
with l!ij III liiilviiain .* < f .six iiiarii rj-ablo n-*.*,). In 1 l."»2 
he Nva- .ip[»i>intL-d » li ipl dii to tin* iMiivoiit of ( iio\a».iiiio> in 
Floi\ III ..lid in 1 l-)7 r'M’t or ^ /A /'-'/’e ''<//<//////,// //<//v •) of S. 
C^uiriou a( Li-Jiid i.and In- naln-i Wt-ro <Mn-idorablo,aMd 
uiu’ 0 iiiiin*!il\ I'ligi' iVnn linio lo tiiio* : Imf liis [iun erty .*-i * in.-; 
to have li. n okriiiiic i'-*no tli • je tio.* nnuiey bring .'^pent, 
accoid.’i.a I" olio aoi'ouii:. in fri <jn"nl ly h cun ing afuoiiis. 

V ■ ici ;• 1 lie - > aiiv cuiinu^ an*! I’oiuantic advcntuio^ of 
Fr.i Fi!ipp*>. niMljiii hi'niMpInr^ an* not lucllned 

to]'“I;.M‘. 1 a .‘I'l llijon li \iiMri, nothing whaliM-r is 
kriM'.Mi I't Ila \ i ■!' t*» An* o!ia and X.ipl* -, and his intt-io 
inodlat'* Liplnn.- li\ l'i'''.iry aiid ui^lavonionf in 

IJo’"!!/. wli- !o • hi- i.iil ill poi t r lit -kolcliiiig a\.jiIod t*> 
rel-.n * 1dm. Tji * d'-’.’'-'- t:ii"un np-in lii^ somi lu ii it il 
r*.litioji. Aiili -L rim n'inc lol\ aiii'i.ii’, jiowi\tr, to l»o 

.■>*inii .1’.* . 1 . 1 ^ ; \..*iiis iocmnit i^ cii ciini^tantial, 

aijil I’l jA !i 'O'* _i .’ly I :.'yr'<li dill.*, uiol to '-ay th.il h i-i 

the Oc’ja.:. tm’ ficA gi ^ Init a .'-mall way 

lo'Vii.i. liiv I'iiig lli-iM. Tiiw.inb .liiiio 1 ldd l-'ja 
Fiiipi I w i- .'•'’:1c, I ill I’lMi.) (ii^ir Floiimco) for tlio 
pul p of tui'd'.iag an iiaji * 11111 ! cmnnii -.lioii whi'dihil 
bj'.ai •„d\-'n hum t> julnt fo -•• •-. in tlm rlmir of th*' 
ratli- 'bik li ; ai * 1 ’ il!y ni.'i ilii.ing this woik im .'it 
i.i) i.i‘ [. lii'* i;._", in 1 IV. :t picinic hn- tlo- ( onvent 1 

o| '.I jr t o) I‘r ]r*», .. ad tli- o- r i'\ Fucio/ia lUiti, tlm 

d..' _Vm' <-f :i FI* ■I*-:** i’l'*, Fi inciM-o IJiiti: .'•In* 

w- '.'ihr.i ii'ivi. 'u- a yo.oi • 1 c ly ] .) i*'oi I undfa tho nin.A 
uni inli m- h;p. Id] nl i-a' 1 r'-:t .ho i' i-i-t bi*. pr-indlt'-d 

tl :'it I 0 ]' -a for tn- t- m ■ of the Ma'l'i.n-i i ; in* inado 

pa^ i'»n i‘. ! ■ •, til hi 1 . .:'*d.ji ; - d li to Im own limi.'O, arid 
k.-|it hi-T ;m M ‘-J in; ,)i I/O' nt'ii * t lihiii-. ili“ nniis cmild 
in.iko to t- cj.d’ij h r. 'i ‘i - liai! ol th'-ir loves w.imiboy, 
•ivliobyi'i 'I:, jii'.’i’ !i' • 1 • ' ct'lobrat- d tliaii hi -. lat ht-r, 

' Fdii'j'ino lappi /ii'-t: •*! F 1 .w Sndi i-, Mib-tantially 
nan :ti,'', p'li.i- imd 1 • •. than a (•iitnry after t"lirj 
/dj /'-I nvc.nt^ ; il i- ii a i-dni'*} bv -a\in'r, inoi'u lliantiirco 
inrif-s later, that p .diap- [jppo }j,id nothing to <lo willi 
Tiii}* ; U'-li lAjei' /ia. ai-d p'■r!lap^ liijqiino was iii.s aihqitcd 
.on, or (Tidy an ordin.iiy ru-Utivij and scholar. Tho 

' I’g'iinent that two rvi*ut‘jd portraits of Lucrezia in 


paintings by Lippo, one as a Madonna in a Tery fine 
picture in tho Pitti gallery, and tho other in the same; 
character in ad^atWity^n the Louvre, are not alike comesd 
to very little; and it is reduced to nothing when the 
disputant adds that the Louvre, painting is probably not . 
done by Lippi at all. This painting comes, however, from 
St Jlargarert at Prato, and is generally considered, to be 
the v^ry ouc on which Vasari’s story hinges. 

Tlie frescos in the choir of Pmto cathedral, being the 
stories of tho Baptist and of St Stephen, represented on 
the two opposite wall spaces, are the most important and 
nionunieiital works which Fra Filippo has left, more especi-. 
ally the la.-^L of the series, showing the ceremonial mourning' 
o\er Su plu n's cor}ise. This contains a portrait of the 
painter, but which is the [U‘opcr figure is a question that 
li:i.s some diversity of opinion. Some of the subjects 
arc h gi'iiilavy, as, for in.stancu, tho attempt of the devil to 
suhsiitiite a changeling .for the infant protoinartyr. At the 
l U'l wall of the clioir are S. (Jiovanni Oiialberto and S. ’ 
All)*'i*t, and oil the ciiiliiig the four evangelists. 

'Idle close of Idppi’s life was spent at Spoleto, where he 
had bi'cn coninii.ssiouc*! to paint, for the apse of the 
t itln-dr.d, sdiiic sciuies from the life of the Virgin. Tn the 
Miiiidtum* of the a[).se is Christ crowning the Madonna, 
with augi'N, sibyl.-^, and [irophets. This fieric.s, which is 
imt wlinil> cqmd to the one at Prato, was completed by 
Fra I )i iin.inle alt(‘r Lippi’s death. 

ddi.it Lip[ii died in Spoleto, on or 'about 8th October 
1 1<‘‘0, an iiiidmihtctl fact ; the mode of his death is again 
a nMl‘ r of ilir.puti*. It has been siiiil that the pope 
uMiiicd Lip[ii a disjunsalion for marrying Lucrezia, but 
tk it, bid'oie the jieriiiis.'-iion arrived, be hael been iioisoned 
by til • indignant i‘i‘litiv(‘.s cither of Lucrezia herself, or of 
.'-Him* l.i ly w’lio hud roplaccd her in the inconstant painter’s 
.air* I tin ddii-. is now generally regarded as a fable ; and* 
il iui\ M.ry Well l*e t^iicli, although the incident docs nof 
[• 1 . M'lit any intrin.sic improbability in relation to the Italy 
«•! till* loth ei'iitury. Fra Filippo lies buried in Spoleto, 
witii a monninout erected lo liim by Lorenzo the Magnifi* 
< 11 ; t; lie had alway.s been zealously patronized by the 
Ml liri f.iiiiily, beginning with Cosmo Pater Patrim. 

J r.Lii I di IVscllo (cilleil Pe.sellino) and Sandro Botticelli 
W' lf m*ii»g hi^ most distinguisheij/ pupils. 

I .l iiiig iiu lun s liy Tiijipi not Hlrosuly mentioned are the 
Lf. Ill lUl^ 111* iMiiiti'il nil jiltnrjih'ni for the nuns of S, 

I * V lu. h now a proniini'iit ultractioii in the Aecadeniia of 

•, .iii.l h iM-t ri in Browning’s well-known poem. 

-* lit tin- < '•uoiisitimi of the Virgin among angels and saints, 

II iii.niv .iH' Bcriiiiidiiir monks. One of thesi*, plared to tho 
, :i ii.ill li-nuMli |ii»riijiit of bippo, pointed out by an insriiii- 
»ii ;iM Mil'll I’s .siioll "Is m*rlecit Opus.” The price paid fof 
k in 1117 was rjOO Floiriitiiu* lire^ which seems surprisingly 

fiuiit.iMy huge. For Gominiano Inghirami of 1 ’rutu 
iti'l dll death of Sr Bernard, a fine sjiecirnen still extunt, 
ipf 1 aliiiqiiece in this city is a Nativity in the refectory of 
I » *iri« uiiMi tile infant on tlie mound addrell hy the Virgin and 
• 1 1 ., i»iwi< ii Sts (leorgt* and Dominic, in a rocky lundscii)H!r, 
:!ii- ‘,l«i )«!m*i«U jihiviiig mid six angels in the sky. In the 
!: M 1, .1 Hill' Viigiii iidoriiig llio infant Chri.<.t, who is held by two- 
/•I : in thr London Nulioiml Gallery, u Vision of St Benhird. 
)i' i>i< tnii* oi till* Viigiii iind Infant with nn Angel, in this same . 
di' I V, :d.so asi'iiU'd to Lippi, is di.sputablo. 
r- A ).]< tiir.-.s air so tlioroiiglily cTi.jo^’uble us those of Lippo Lippi ; , 
I.i \ -liiiw 111** naivi ti* of a strong Hell nature, redundantin lively niid’ 
iii-wlrit wiiiiiisieal ol).srrvatiorj. Ho nnpronches religious art from 
liMiiMiiMdr and L not pfctLsticthoi%h true to a pho^of (MioHc 
• 1 * 1 1 fe w IIS piirliiins the greatest colouri.st and technical ade(]t 

hi.s tilin', witb gooil araughtsmanblii]^;- a inituralhit, with less 
iilg.ir p-alism thiiii some of Ius‘ coutonil[K)rnif es, and with much 
i uinc episodieal animation, lliclndifig semidni morons iucidenta 
. ! . • I low eh.i raei •■rs. Hu made little effort after perajieclive and ncina 
fill till cshni ten ings, was fomlHif ornamenting pilasters and 
III* liiteetnral features. Vasari says that Lippi was wont to hidi tb||$;j 
estioiiiitic's in drapery, to evmlo ditKculties. His career was one of' 
coiitumnl development, without fuiidamontal variation InatyliB otrin. 
colouriug. lu lus groat works tht proponioua are largsr 
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' It FaiPPiNO or Lipptno Lippi (1460-1505) was the 
natural son of Fra Lippo Lippi and Lucrczia Buti, born in 
Florence arid educated at Prato. Losing his father before 
he had completed his tenth year, the boy took up his 
avocation as a painter, studying undor Sandro Botticelli, 
and probably under Fra Diamante. The stylo which he 
formed was to a great* extent original, but it bears cIkup 
traces of the manner both of Lippo and of Botticelli,— more 
ornamental than the first, more realistic and less poetical 
than the second. Ilis powers dcveloiujd early ; for we find 
him an accomplished artist by 1480, when bo ]>aiiited sin 
altarpieco, the Vision of St Bernurd, now in tho Bsulia of 
Florence; it is in tempera, with silinost llic same force sis 
oil painting. Soon afterwards, probably from 1 to 
1490, he began to work upon tlie fn.'seos wliicli cornpb tcd 
the decoration of tho famous Brancacci cliapi*] in the 
Carmine, commenced by Masolinft nnd ]\las5iccio many 
years before. lie finished M.i*saccio’s of tlie 

Resurrection of the King\s Son, and wa - aiitbor 

itf Paul’s Interview with Peter in Prisun, tlic Libcratitm of 
Peter, the Two Saints before the rn‘con..iil, sind the Cnici- 
fixion of Peter. These works, wiao none otlicrs extant 
from his hand, are suflicient to pii»vt‘ tb. t Lippiuo ;'ti>()d 
in tho front rank of the artists of his ti'm*. 'riio di-nilis'd 
and expressive figure of St Paid in tha second-named 
• subject has always beei^ psxrticularly sidmircd, and appcaiH 
to have furnished a suggestion to ilupliacl for his I'.iul at 
Athens. Portraits of Luigi l*ulci, \ntonio Pollaiuolo, 
Lippino himself, and various others aio to be found in this 
•series. In 1485 he executed the j,nvat alt.o piece of the 
Virgin and Saints, with several other ligures, now in (he 
Uflizi Gallery. Another of his leading works is the altar- 
pieco for the Norli Cliupcl in S, Spiiito— the Virgin lai- 
throued, with splendidly living portraits of Nerli and bis 
. wife, and a thronged distance. In I ISO Lippino was in 
Rome, painting in the church of the Minerva, liaving Iir4, 
passed through Spoleto to design tlic monument for his 
father in the cathedral of that city. Some ol his piincij.-il 
frescos in the Minerva are still extant, the snbjt'cts In in*.*: in 
celebration of St Thomas Ariuinas. In oiu' picture tin* | 
saint is miraculously commended by a cruidix; in aimlhi r, ! 
triumphing over heretics. In 1 B?r. Lip[»ino painted the ; 
Adoration of the Magjnow in tlm Uili/i, a very striking i 
picture, with lurmenms figures. TJiis was smrcj'dcd by 
his last important undertaking, the frescos in tin* Sin»//i 
Chapel,. in the church of S. Maria Novella in I’loreiicr 
Drusiana Restored to l^fe by St dohn tho Kvangelisi, si 
John in the Cauldron of Bm’ling Oil, and two svibjei i ^ ' 
from tho legend of St Philip. These are conspicuous ami 
attractive wofks, yetflomewhatgrnteMineaml oxag^^ratcil, • j 
full of ornate architecture, showy colour, and the ilistinctive i 
peculiarities of the^, master. Filippino, who bad married j 
in 1497, died in 1605 of an attack of throat disease and j 
fever, aged only forty-five. Ilis 'character for amiability | 
and courtesy is described in very lamlatory terms by Vas.ni. i 


HI. Lorenzo Lim (1606-166-1), a painter ami poet, 
W 11 .S born in Florence, lie studied painting uiuler 
Rosselli, the influence of whose style, and more especially 
of that of Santi di 'Pito, is to be traced in Li[»pi s work-, 
which arc marked b\ ta-le, delicacy, and unstrung turn for 
portrait-like naturali'iiii. llis inaxim wa.s“lo poili/eas 
be siioK.‘, nnd to paint as he s.tw.” After c.vtjrcisiiig his 
art for .-oine time in I’ioivnce, and having iiiarried at the 
inre of forty the. d.iiightcr ol n m h f-cul[>tor named Sn.^ini, 
went as c<j;iit ['ainl'r to iTm^biuek, where he has 
left iieiny cxcclh-nr pniii;ii(.-. I'liue he wrote his 
liinuoi^iii puiiii ii.iiiK'il J/.;/,/ A’ 1 y//, w'liiih was 

]»nbli-lii-<l iijulrr the ai-aL'iaiiiii le inii.nMii ol “ jy^'rlonC 
Zip“li.” Llp[ti wa-i a liiiiiil ..r.'iU.-l r ll-*-. . and w^as a 
Dean of pj. i ant and uia'iei.-ii I iiijt.-r, aijJ M'ly ]-olite. 
He wa-. Imw i‘\ cr, anmi what ' ' ! 1 .-iillli-i* i r, ami, when 
^i-iliIlg '\iiiua. \vMidd iiul h. 1, a' lie- 1 m ■•ii.-. CoireggioH 
then*, s I\in.' th.-t lln-y ejudd tr";li liioi la -t hin/. ile died 
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jMc>t I/!p-, an cn-imi-t liiiiiM i .1 Tie* c.irury, 

bom iMli ( ictober L*17. at t )verv^vc]!e. a ^.i ! . \;|!.i :e in 
Brabant, at-! 'lit L of \\;:v b. Iwe. ji I'm- i' nitijiiiKs. 
Sein e.irly to thi Je nil ci»l!eer :n ( - I - 1 "-I'.ninNi-d 

at .-•vcii^M n lo the mil’o r.-ity < I L^uxa’i. p.iruit.s, 

wlio liuil .-erne n i^on for fe.iiiie: (I at im i',i -i ijiJma-d 
(o l.ecofae a prob->».l ?m r»ibt i tie- •! .le-ilS. 

But be h nl leciixul e.r ( ''•h'-.'ii- twetnuitn t : m - from 
which 111 .! never • 111 . iinap iImI hill. > i 'j t--, which 

wa^ siippiu-^i d or siiNpeinieii in i. ilt-l jtM.df 

later m iii.^ return to tie i '.‘•om ni ih • ( ' itia lee t Inircii 
before hi' death. The ndier (!eii\. .1 fi. :m h; ,1. -.iit tndu- 
iiiT, -.le ’.e-1 il^elf in lin n.' o ly ih* i.-i a .1 ■ r v itjlxiew 
of eh->’cal lilclatlil e, i-f w hieh th< I'leillt l»si la\ ill itS 
st v le. 

I nnhed into j-rint at tv.in’v with one of tlM).se 

V nlunu ' ot mi - et'll.iiieoim leiiMi ks tlieii 111 \ I'jii" ( I iri/ifi 
L'‘’i rr>\ lo*'7i. ll.i* ill’. Ill Oi.a: ..j which to 
Caiiliiiil (Iroixi’lL [’Voc ii-.^ bun ■ .i ..j.j m'iiu.'i i;t as Latin 
secu tal’V, eml a \ i'l! lo liolne i.i tie’ n ’iMe* I’l tlie e.jrdinill. 
Here 1. j'-nm leimiiin il two • c.n , I’-ing spun* time in 
.Studv of the Latin cli- iv’-, in M win: tlie moiiliini'lits, 
ci'llielm.: m-'eii['ti'in-i, and iMiid'n: : in tin- Vatican. 

A Ci‘in[' 111 ; oil of .1 ''i C 'lid \"bil,'l- 111 ii-i.o-i il.lliCOU:' l Utici^m 


The best-roputed of hia scholars was B iilaellino del CurlMi. 

Like his father, Filippino had a most inarkid nn.iiin.il p-mus for 
painting, and ho was hnidly loss a chief ainong the nrti.sts ol Ins 1 
time than Fra Filippo had been in his ; it may 1 h> said that in all : 
;; tho annals of the art a rival iustanei* is not to b.* loinui of a l.itli. r 
V and son each of whom had such prc-ciniiunt natur.il gifts and 
leadership. The father displayed inonwif scntinn iit, and f.nKlid 
• iwcetncss of motive ; tln'#J()li more rf richnc.sa, variety, and livi lv , 
I pictorial combination. He was a<linirnble in all ninttens ot deeoia- 
tive aiUunct and presentment, such as drainric^, landscape haek- 
rouncts, and aect^sorios ; and he was the lii-st Fjoivnline to inlio- 
lice. a taste for antique deUils of co-stunie, itcc. • lie Ibnucd a Iai o j 
-^•i<^li9ption of objects of this kind, and left his designs of them to < 
ion. In his later works there is a tendency to a iminneriHl ! 
b deyelopmont of tho extromities, and gcnerariy to facile overdoing. ' 
The London JJational Oallcry jiosaesses a good and characteristic 
j^^though not exactly.a tirsl-riite H{K‘Ciinc.n of Lippino, the Virgin and 
' V OlUld between Sts flei-omo and Dominio. . 


(.I///A/I/ A A^ ij'" ,"c, 17)770, publi.^bcd 

ufliT hi.-; rituir. tn’iii Ib-uic, witli the I’ ;/.< Ac* '/b/if'.N- 
ci'dil \cirs e.iili r ;bo\\ s tli.it In- li:hl iuKudcmI from the 
notion i-l pur.*ly <*opji‘i Mii.il mi ‘ii.] ilion to tli U of i i.i» inbiig 
b\ Cull . I .' 11 , iin.l tliat he li-nl Icai:.* to ill; till•.:ui^b i'l-^wocil 
:i ‘\i.;ooil mill a “bi.l In ib»!ne ho ul- ' in lo iho 

acipciiMl.inc* I'f ^vluntU'. I'.iuDim Manuiin^, iiini Oi.. olln-r 
Inimuiii^ts of tlio Ciithi'lic r-Mction who wori fh: '! in cu. lit 
there, lie w.is al.-o imtin ’l by raruinal SiO- mb Fulvie 
t)r.*>ini; but he cun luinlly h;i\e oven n <ii t!i!.' .‘irctt 
SiLTouio :iml \ ettorio, untl the intriuliicticr. ot ti.i I'cdo- 
biated n:nues is pci!i:i[is mily u jstxli^tic ih'i.vi -h o#liiC 
bingra[»her Lc Mire, te whom we ov.i tli” oi.!\ oii/mul 
account of Ifipsiush life. In L'')7ti 1 .• w.nfdi'icil over 
Burgundy, Germany, Austria, Bobtmia, lu bcai\li u( leaiu- 
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ing and learned neqnainl-anco, and Trns engaged for more 
than a year as tiachcr in tlie university of Jena, a position 
vliich un outward conforniily to iho Lulhemn 

Cliurcli. On liis way hack to Louvain, he st(q>pcd some 
time ill Cologne, wlicre he must again liavo comported 
hiniNclf as a (Sitliolie. Ifero he iiiarried, hut the union 
waswitlmut issue, and in otlier respects did not conduce 
to Injipiness, i\<, we gitlu r from various allusions scaltcicd 
through lap'^iuss IrttmN. lie n-turm?d to Jionvain, but 
wa^ soon driven hv the civil war to lake lefuge in Antwerp, 
wlit-re ]ie received, in loTt), ;i call tt) the newly foundi-d 
univerdty of IatiIou. as [>iufessor t>f history. 

AtJ/'vd.'ii, where he imi-l liav e outwaidly conformed to 
the t. iImijI'sI i»‘ rru d loul v, 'r>]ii)», la[»sius lemuim-d elevi ii 
years, -years :iln>ut wliioli hi'' Catlmlic hingrai»her Le Mire 
lias iiiithinLr to ti ll, hut spe.iksiit the |ieiiud as an enfoh-ed 
ti'm[u»riry soj-mru aniuiu the iiilid-Js, — till the re.^tor.ition 
of pMce allowed liim to rotiiiii to Ids home in Lrahaiil. 
In truth, this pciiud of life was the jM.-riud of Ids 

greatest priMliielivilv. It was now that he lavpand hi- 
Suur.t, and that lie perfecti'd, in successive editions, his 
IWIftfs, To eilit and comment on two autliorsof tlie lii>l 
class, such as 'rai dii' and Seiuc.i, in Jidditiun to the daily 
drudg'’rv of teaching, niiglit sei'iii v\oik enoiigli for eleven 
}ears. Ihit Lip-ius’s indiistiy enabled him, over and above, 
to bring our, from th ■ [>r.‘ssof I’lantin at Antwcr[». a serir.s 
of works of v.ni 'l eh. meter and contents, some of pine 
scholarship, others jolh-etions from classical authors, and 
others aeaiu of more L'^eneial intere-t. Of this latl-r class 
was a treati-e on politie.N ^/'o^7d Lifni N-.e, loSJ)), in 
whhli Im Jet it be sem that, thuu-li a public leicli.'i* in 
a count I y which proh'-s,-.,! t<'ler:ition, lie li'id imt dr parh'd 
from the state m.wims of Alvi and riilliji l|. He lays it 
down lh.it a (iovernmMit slmnld oidv .'Uth r one religion to 
exist in its tci rltiay. loid tint di-- nt sjii.uld l>c extirpated 
by tire and '-•v ud. Tiii- fi ink a\M\\:d nf wli il werekiiowii 
to be Ids re d .-i‘ijtimr‘nt.> mielit hi\i ei^ily liad di-.igrceable 
conseijiietices for the antlmr, if li'* had not br-iti slnltiaitl 
from the att.iek^ to whii’li it e\j>o i d him by the pnnlence 
of the autlioi’itie-' (-f ]/ yd' u. lai" ius w.i^ pii vaileil upon to 
publish a deidiratioii ihithi'i \['ir^don “ / Vc, 'V/v/,'’ was not 
Intende 1 of inateiial liroatnl .-word, but was only a metaphor 
h»r “vieorniis treatment.” 

Tile tini" at li-t aiiivd wlim Ta'p^bis, who had always 
hciui suniewhat ill at e.i" ' in lil'' ( alvini'lic disguise, was 
to throw* It o|i' :i’id I tiij'ii ii to til" ItMn.iin of the clmrrh. 
In the •piim; of J.Vjl ij>.* h ft L- ydfii under prele.vl of 
t.ikin.' til" \ dirs at Spi foi’ the i Jit t of a liver complaint 
lie wi nl to Main/, where In* wa> r -cunial' il to the cliureh 
by th" in-trutm iit.idty of tii- .le-Uit fatln r.-;. The event 
Was oiu* uldih dei ply inlt r -'t- d Jie C.itholie world, and 
invitali /ii- p-aind in (Ui Liodii fnmi the coin t.s and 
uniu'r-:ti"’» of it dy, Aii-tiii. .ind iliitlie preferred 

to remdii in Id' f'wn eount’v, ainl after two years of 
uri-.i ttifd I ‘-.denc' at Idi'g. . Sju. .Ve., .M-ttled at J.ouvain, 
a" plot* -■•r '•} Liti'i in lii.* ( 'fil -■jiiini J'n-lidi:ninni. lie 
W.'i" not 1 to t"i<h. and hi- liildie^^ stipend was 

i-k* d ou: hy i}, • ai.pointiii lit- ot piii} emincilhir and 
Id^torioer lo . -rfo thi 1 ii*:/ o} m. dn. 

From tii!> li-."* 1,,1 hi- ii"dli Lij<-ius rontinm-d to 
publi-di ’inti'jii ! : i j'. ( and <li- ■ ci (.diMn - as bffon-. 

I5ut he w.i^, in t.a*. J-. i to]- tinlng ilis name and .fame, 
ind hi^ St nt"nl in.! - and .mm iiii'' rtvle. vm re placed at the 
b-po’al of til'd, 'li:-, : i; i e^d J,y tliefn ft) restore tin: 
Crt-dit of tw.) Jo' al iiii of t!ji‘ \diidii, wiio^e I'LUlhentic 
iniVieles were p'taie-J I . Lipd'- i'l two tract-. /Jm/ Vinfn 
and I'/'/o Si />' /iint'-t Joseph Hall, 

fijieiYard's bishop (.1 N' l . e h, v-u-: at in llie Ktiito of 
Sir li Lice'll at the tun - of th'j ap^i^ arMnce of Jdpsius*H 
brouliarc:^, aud was like to liave got into trouble by dibput* 
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ing against them (HalPs EpMes, cent. i. 6p. 5). Lipsius 
(lied at Ijoiivain on the 23d of March 1606, at the ago of 
iifty-right. Ilis Greek books and MSS. he left to the 
Jc,suit college at Louvain; the rest of his library, choice 
ratlier than extensive, to a nephew. His furred doctor’s 
robe he ordered to bo offered at the shrine of the Virgin 
at Hall. 

If, accdnlin^totlicfinicxof ,som« biographerfl, Scaligor, CaBatibon, 
aiiil I.i|'siu8 hi! crocted info a literary triumvirate, bipsiiia ivpre- 
M iils I^fpithis. Jlis knowledge of clussical aiiti(|uity was extremely 
liiiiitrd. lb* liad bill .sli^lit acmmiiitiiiico with (heek ; 
jiiovisMii •' uidv, said Seidigcr. 11c is fond of adorning his letters 
wiili iiift k phViiM s. Ills (jiiotulions betraying that lie i.s a straiigcr 
ill ih.U I oiiiiirv. Ill I.jitin literature the iKxds and t’ioero lay oui- 
Mil" Id.-' laiigi* , ho had no car for metro, and no taste for poetical 
» \]»i«- Mdii-re he was strong was in the Tiiitin historians and 

ill K.iiiiiin anti«{uitii's. His giealest work was his edition of Tacitus. 
This author In- laid so completely made his own that he could 
iijw.it the whole, iind olliled to be tested in any iMirt of the text, 
witli a jHiiii.ird lield to Ids hre.ast, to be used against him if lieHliould 
fail. Ills Tacihis ilrst appeared in 1.675, aud wius live times revised 
and ooiivcteil l»y tliLM‘ditor— tlio last lime in 1000, shortly before 
Idsdf.itli. Jlis is (fated Aiitweip, ]()05. Ills Omnia 
wi-iv collected in 1 vols., Antwerp, 1037, of which the AVeael edition, 
1075, is a M'll.al icpnnt in the same mimWr of volumes, but in 
.1 Mii.dlcr fonii. Tlie lirst vohiino contains also Le Mire’s Life of 
which h.ul appc.ired se]>arately in 1007. both editions 
Mini.iin tdi i‘rniiiiic.s of Jiis e])i.‘«tles, to which additions have been 
iii.idc in fjmv. in i\'n1 unis non r.r ant Decades XT 1,^ 

\e., Ihiidcrwijk, lOJl ; Ihiniiami’s *sy/o//c, tom. i. ; Lettres inddites, 

{ 1. l‘< lpi.it, Aiiist., 1S58. On bipsiiis's relation.s with Seal iger see 
]'*« rnay’s J. J. tSeoliifrt\ note -JO. A bibliographical li.st of ln.s , 
.‘'•p.ii.Uc ])uhh< atioris, forty-eight iu number, may be. found in 
Nii* i\»n, -l/t///o//v.v, x\iv. p. 118. (M. P.) 

LIQUHI KS arc perfumed and sw^eetened spirits pre- 
pared for drinking, and for use as a flavouring material in 
confectionery and cookery. The term liqueur is also 
applied to ceriidn wines and spirits remarkable for their 
amount of bmnpict, sneli as tokay and lupieiir brandy, &c. 
Ordinary linuciirs consist of certain mixtures of pure spirit 
with (.<mnti.d alU and vegetable extracts, and with syrup 
nf rdined MTgar. A certain number of such prepara- 
timis liuNu an ('.'-t.iblhslied reputation; but the methods by 
which tin* -li are compounded, and the precise proportions 
ol the vurioiib iiigrcdii'iits they contuin, are valuable trade 
.^•‘ci* .MTiji»iilou<ly kept from puldie knowledge. 

The raw materials employed in the jireparation of 
liipi. iirs aic (1) a }mre flavi)urli/-:s 8pi|;it, which Tnu.st bo 
In c fiom tiivcl oil : (’J) various e.ssential oil.s, im tlui purity 
ar.d cnii>tnnt quality of which much of the succc'ss of tho 
111 iiiul.'K I'.iie (Icpeiid.'-, or, in place of the oils, the aromatic 
.dlh^l:lllce.s from vvliicJi they may be distilled; (3) bitter 
an»ni.itic vi-La tablo .MibstancCvS, fruits, rinds, (kc., or their 
alcohnlif extracts called tinctures; (4) fresh juicy fruits 
Mil of special flavour; (5) refined sugSr prepared in 
th'* j.irm of a peifcctly smooth colourless syrup; (C) soft 
ordi.tillcd water; aud (7) tinctorial substances forthosa 
li'jii'*nr.H in which a particular colour is demanded by 
hidiion. The French, who excel in tlie preparation of 
lliiU' ur.'^, grade? tlieir pnKlucts according to their sweetness 
I 'l'l alcoholic .'Irength into cremeSj huiiesy or bamnes^ w^bich 
have a thick oily consistency, and eaux, extraita, or elixirs^ 
winch, being le.‘>.s .sw'ectened, are perfectly limpid. Liqueurs 
ol liiitlsh fabiication, generally of inferior quality, are 
fn «]m ntly dealt in under tlu name of cordials, IHitcrs 
foim a clu^.s of liijiieurs by themselves, claiming to possess 
eel lain tonic properties ^and a mfcliciiial value. Certain 
Ihjueur.s cotitaining only a single flavouring ingredient, or 
Jiaving a [irevailing flavour of a particular substance, aro 
named after that body, as for example— cremo de rose, 
ViLiiille, the, cacno, anisette, and kiimmel, (kc. On the 
oDi'.r liund, the liqueurs w'hich in general are roost highly 
juized are compounded of very numerous aromatic prin- 
ci[)leH, and they are not considered fit for use till they baYe 
matured and mellowed for several years. 
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The simplest method of preparing liqueurs is by adding 
the requisite proportion of essential oil to spirit of known 
strength, and then mixing this with the necessary amount 
of clear syrup. In tliis way, indeed, the greater number of 
the commoner and cheaper kinds are manufactured. Thus 
for making (say) 20 gallons inferior quality of kiimmel, 
there are added to 7 •gallons of spirit of wine Ib of 
essential oil of caraway seed, 7h drachms of fennel-seed oil, 
and 15 drops of bitter almond oil.# With this preparation 
is mixed a syrup containing 40 Ih of refined sugar di.ss(»lved 
in about 12 gallons of water, and when fined with gelatine 
or with alum and soda solution the liipieur Is ready for in;e. 
To prepare, on the other hand, 20 gallons of fine kiuinncl 
liqueur, there would bo placed in a simple still, with 10 
gallons of spirit and 8 of water, 4 Ih of caraway seeds, J 
fi> of fennel, and 2 o/. of Florentine iris mot. 'I7iis mixtiiro 
after maceration is distilled, the firs|; portion of the distillate 
being put aside on account of its rough amma, after which 
about 8 gallons of tine kiimmel spfrit is obtainable. I'licre 
still may bo procured, by forcing the heut, from d to 4 
gallons of inferior spirit To the S gallons of line .s^nrit is 
added a syrui) consisting of GO Ih of retined sugar dissolved 
ill 10 gallons of water, the two compounds being thoroughly 
incorporated with heat in an opiui vessel. On ctioling, the 
amount of water necessary to make up 20 gallons is added; 
the liqueur is lined with isinglass,' anu stored to mature 
and mellow. All varieties of liipienrs may be made or 
imitated by both these methods ; but as a rule it is only 
the simple-rflavourcd and coininoncT varieties whir-li arii 
compounded by tho addition of cssciifial oils and alcoholic 
tinctures. Fine liqueurs arc made by maceraling aromatic 
bodies and subse(p.ient distillation ; bitters by maceration 
and straining. 

Of tnidii liipKMiiN tho most highly in tlic United King- 

dom am Ch(U*tn*uso, Cura<;o}i, jManiM'liiiio, ,uid Do^ipol-Kimmicl 
Allascli. Of all kinds tho most huiious \^('hnrtrntfti\ so r.-ilhMl Irnpi 
being made, :it tho fainous (Jarthu'.iaii iiinriMhltTV m'.ir 
Three (puilitios unj iniulo — gropu, yllow, and tin’ hi*iiiL( 

thft ricliost and most dclirato in 11 ivnio-. (’!h.irtmi.so is saol t«>hi .i 
most complex produet, resulting from the imoeiiilion and distill. itimi 
of balm leaves ami top.s as a prin«'i|i.d ingudirnt, with or.im/i’ jut 1, 
dried hyssoji tops, peppermint, woitnwuhl, angrUea serd and lont, 
c-inuarnon, ma<*e, eloves, Ton(|uiii hraos, (Inhnnu'i .iiul 

canlainoms. Curtfcnn^ wliicli is a simph’ li'jueur, ischirllv in.ide in 
Arnstenhim from tho diied peel of th<‘ Guia'S'a oi.nig'’. 'I’he y id is 
first softened hy inae-Hra^jon in wab i ; i*. n thret -touiths nf Ibf 
fpmntity in ])rep.aratioii is distilh’fl with mix*’d spirit and w.itfr, 
and tho remaining fourth is mae'-rati’d in a pri>porti»)u uf thi-;*li^- 
tillnte for two or three days; llii’ tineliin* is str iincd oiV and exp’ rsv. d 
.and a«lde(l fit the original distilled ('ur:M;()a ‘'pint. The, ll.ivo.n . t 
(hua^'oa is iniprovTd by Irfie adilition of about o7ie p«’r rent, of 
Jamaica rum. The wntre of the Mura >>'h i do trade Is at Z.n:i in 
Dalmatfii. Cieiiuiiie Mara.sehiiio is ]»r«‘pir*Ml fmm a virietv “f 
cherry— tlio Marasea — peculiar to tin- 1 tilmati.m mountain regions. 
Thejuieo of tho cherry fermented and disiilhsl yields the .sphii^ 
whieh i.s ttavoured witli the broken eheny Kernels tlu‘mseh» s 
liiiitiition.s of Marnsehiuo are easily i»repau’d, a prnisi-woiiliy 
liqueur reHultiiig from raspherry juice, bitter .ilmomls, aid oiMiiy- 
Jlower water. In tho lULqiarat ion of AiJosrh \\liieh is a mb 
Kammel bitter almonils, star-auise. jmgidie.i mot, rion-iitine m-; 
root, und orange peel are ii.sed in ailditi«)ii toemaway seeds. Cohl- 
water ntul silver-water are luiueurs to whi' h simill qu.mtiliis of 
powdered gold-leaf jind silver-leaf have been added, on aeeonnt «d 
their lustre. They are now little lused. 

CfCiilian root is the fundamental “hiSer” in most of the pn- 
pnrations known a^JUttcrs. These com pou mbs, prep.ned l»v ma.-er- 
ation, am very various in their enustitutioii, hut the following is a 
fair typical samph* of the coirqiosition of a. kind largely used. 'I'o 
prejiare 20 gallons of hitters there ap|t!iken 6 UmiF gentian, r»tbr n-b 
of einnnmon and <*aniwity seeds, 1 Ih of juAiper berrie.s, and fii of 
cloves. These are macerated in 7 gallons of spirit, 0(i“ oxa-r j»r<»or, 
^trained ami filtered, ami to the product is affiled lOIhof siig.ir 
dissolved in 13 gallons of water, and the resulting liquor is coloured 
with cochineal. 

Tho following list inelmles the names of tho principal commen’ial 
liquoiirs not already named Noyenn (whitumnd pink), tr.ipjiisline 
(yollow and green) (from the Abbey do la Grace Dieii), beiiedietino 
(from Fecaiiij)), peppenniut licpicur, Fi’cnch cherry brandy or 
kirsebaar (from Copoahagexi), mandarine, pnriait amour, crciuu do 


vanillc, creme, de ro.se, tlm, r.sfe, nienthe, raeao, x'.-ujilh’, pom -rnn- 
zrii, Pitafia (from J).iiil/ie), anisette (from Am^Nt^’idam .iml I'.ni- 
kirsehenwass'T (Ciom Switztulaiid ami the lU.nK l «.ii -t), 
absiiitlie, and vernmutdi. (,l. 

filQUIDAMBAlt, Liquid Amber, or Sweet (ii\\i, is a 
product Jjiquulatnhti r Tj., order hdi 

a di-fidiioii.s tree of from oO to 50 feet liigh and attaining 15 
feet ill circumference; in Mexico, of wliich country it is a 
native, a-i well a.s of the gre-itir portion of tlio Tnited 
St.itiN. It bears palm.itely hd.fl b*aves, s(»nie\\li,it re.-’em- 
bling thnscnf tin; ma[de, but l.ngt r. Tin; male and female 
jnlli»ie.''eeiieis aii; on diircn-iil bj.itnlies nf the .same tree, 
the globular in ads of fruit n • iiiMiiig tln.-e of tin* jdane. 
This s[»cci'’.s i-i iii‘.arly alln d t(» /.. nf'th<, MilK.-r, ji 
native, uf a \eiy re.stricted [luiliou of {jn- - uutli w e-l coast 
ot A.'-ia .Minor, wlieie itfoinis I'nn -t'. ft u from the bark 
of this litter tjoe that the stor.i-v of llio aiieients (Herod ^ 
iii. 107; l)io.se., i. 70), th-’ nn-dii inal -t\ra\' of today, 
i.s prepared ( Ih ntley ntid Tiian u, .If -/. /’/-//;/., Nn. 107). 
The earlie t record uf llie Iilc ap[f’fiis t<» In- in a Sj*anisli 
Work by F. Ilernande/, [uddidieil in 1G5|, in wliii li ho 
lie'll ribes it as a large, tree producing a fj.iuiaiit gum 
re.s« lidding liquid aiidn r, xxh* nee tli<’ imiiii: lA--/’. rfoni.y 
A'e., p. .5G). In Lay’s IftA'nii ri-i.ihn t,,.) {l‘l>fi) it i.s 
(‘.died Stijroj' liijnnlif. Jt xx.i.s inirodiii I'll info bjiiopo in 
IGSJ by Lani.ster, llie missionary li lb rtor .:. nt out by 
Bishop (.’ouqdon, who pl.uitod it in the p.il.ic’, g.iidi-us at 
Fiilljani. 

Tin; wood is very e(»m[>:ie,t .ami tiiu’-graim d, tli'' lie.ivt- 
Moud being reddish, and, wln n cut into [dank-, niiikid 
transvi r.si ly with Idackl.di 1 m lU. It cruplo^i-d for 
^eIieLling in New York, i'eing roailily d)cd IdaeK, it is 
somelinu.'^ imid inttead of tlduiy h.r jdrtine ii.uues, 
babmtor.s, Aa*. ; but it i.'. loo li.dde to die.iy fi.r outdoor 
woik. The [»finci[)al prinluet ot lie’ to.e, l.owexev, is tho 
le^inous gum \Nlii<‘h i.'^MU s fi-aii bit\\«’n the l-ark and' 
XXOtM.l. It i.i ^oni *time-l eailiji white hal.^ll'l <‘f prill, or 
liquid .‘'tor.ix, thou-h it i . .-'ll id 1)\ Mich.iox I’-'/'Vo/f.c 

ii. p. to diller mati I i.ill\ fiom 1 Ic’ l.ittu'. It 

i> coii.sideicd to be .-'tyqUii; .ii.il to -s la. ali'.g and 

bahsi’iniic pnqnilie.s, beii'g .“1 iniiil.int and ai. •malic. Tt 
[losses.srs nearly tin; .'-ame ju'operli- ' a^ th** bil-aiii of I’eni 
[ aiul of T\ilu, ba* which it is i Itm .-ub a iiub d, a-' well as 
j f.>r .‘^lorax. iMi\* d wiih tcd'ae.'o, tl.e -urn w i-, U'^Ld for 
! MUulving it tbi‘ eniiit of tlie .Mi \ican omp- n r-' (ilamb., iv. 

P>). It ha.- bi.‘- n long u-ed in I'lanrr as .i p- rfniue for 
, gliixes, AC. Ir i.siiiiialx [>roiIni ed in M’\u <*, liltle being 
old. lined fioiu trees lirowin.: la iii'.:h a* l.itiludes of North 
.\mt riiM, or in Fiejlaiid. For loe.diti-’.s where it ba.s Iktu 
ub-^ri’vi'd, .see Pickering’s Ih^L '</ [». < 41. 

LI<^>ri)lM('F. 'rh(‘ Inud .md .semi vitreous .-ticks of 
[»i-te, black in colour ami pu.M.^scd of a.''Wiet somewhat 
; asfiingent taste, known as liqiiuiicr [‘a-te or Id.u’k sugar, 

• art' llie iiis[ji>sat0'l juice of tin* roots of a legumirntn- [dant, 

I iP lyij, rht t/e//'/*'/, till' /'•/ //e tyin't Jti .O' of tlie pharma- 

• eo[to’i.i. The [)l:int is i-uli i\ .ited throughout till' xxarmer 
, pai ts of bau'ope, especi dlv on the Mcditi iraiu’.in .-horc.-, and 
I its geogra[>hieal limits lr:i\i.‘l east w aid throughout CViitral 
' A da to Chin.i, where it.s eidtixatioii i.s uLo [U'osiM utrd. In 

the Knit -d Kingdom il is giow’u in Suin y an«l in ^'luk 
shin'. Tin* roots for u.-o an' obtuined in h'lieths of or t 

• feit,.in(l \ arying in diameter from \ to] iueh, .-oft, ihxlble. 
ami librou.s, and internally id' a bright yellow enlour witli a 

I cii iracteri.stie .sw’eet p^easint tastt*. 'To this .-wu f l j-te, of 
' its root the [)lant ow'Cs its generic ivanie (Pj (Mu* 

I swc'l rotdb of wliich liquorice is a cornqitit'ii Ac on’ing 

to the analy.si.s of Srstini {(Pr, i^hinK //u/., V"!. x Id j». i'3l), 
the root dried at 110’ (’. h.is the following eomjDsitffn : — 
resin, f.it, ami colouring innlter.s, 3’220; gl\eyulii/in, G*378; 
starch, 57*720; cellulose, 19 *790; ulbuminuid substancea, 
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6*373; ammonia (combined), 0*043; asparagine, 2*416; 
ash, 4*060. It is to the sugar-like body glycyrrhizin in 
combination with ammonia that the peculiar taste and 
properties of liquorici? rout are due. Glycyrrhizin in itself 
is a tasteless ncjirly insoluble substance having the com- 
position of ; but in combination with ammonia, 

potash, or soda it develops its sweet taste. It is easily 
preeiiiil.ited from its combination by the influence «)f 
mineral acids. Liquorice has been known and its virtin's 
u[»preciated from the most remote periods, and the root is 
an article of some commercial importance on the Continent. 

Sti»-k i*, iii.i.k' l*y «'iii-'hiii«' uml the roots t»» a 

piilj), wliicli i'. I'oilcd Ml ^\ it' T '0,1 .in lin*. .'iinl the <h»*«n-n«*n 
scpaKitcd fn>ni llu* solid U'si hk' oi the root is i \ !ij»iii.itrd in ro|.]i. i 
pans till 51 MiHi' ]< III dt oiM'of roiin iiiMi Hill is :il l.mu'd, .‘itter win. k, 
on ii isvollul ml.) tin* t'oiin «if sUt-K^ di* oiIh r slrqu*'' lor 

the in.ukft. Till* |tr. (Ml itioii if tin* June is a widely i-xt* iid<‘.l 
iinlu‘'tiy .d«)iio the .Mciliti n.m* in eo.n.i- ; hnl tlio quality 1 " ^1 
apple. ’i. iti d III th.‘ I’nit.-.l l\ine.l.*m i'. in.i.le in C.il.ihi hi, and '^'•ld 
iindei the n lines ofS.ih/,! and t 'orii;li mo juii d'he inpioii.e 
^roNMi 111 Voik^hiii* is iM.idi* inlo ;i . I'nr.-etiDn I’.illed I’oiit. Ii i ' 
caki Id'HioiH e m v loi ins i-. a pi'jail.-ir remedy tm » einj’i-. . 

and it i" 1 ir;,'. ly ine.l hyehildun .is 51 ‘*\\ e« tme.it. 11. riiteis mlo 
the ei>inpo'’iin.n nt m in\ fii^h ]o.:eii':i ami ether iliMiiulei lit pi* - 
pantion^ ; .iiel in ihe loiin of aiom.itic sMiips imd elixiis it 
has .1 remnk.il'h* elh. i m ma.''kin',^ tile l.islenf mm.-n-oiLs nn^.ln iiu-^, 
n pi.)(U‘ily p< . nil ir t.» ,i;l\e\ 1 1 hi.ni. A i imsidev.ihle <juiiitity el 
liqnon’ee ii'.' d in tin* jn • tnr ili.-n ot l.ih.i.i-o for i liex\in,o. rom* 
inerei.d Injiiuii.-e pi-ie i-. ti* .pn iilly mil' h a.lnlleuited, uiid oft* ii 
coiindii'i distiii' t ti.i . - "I ioppiM, .ipp.iienlly deineil Imm the 
vchst ls in iiliiih the jni.-.j is insju^s.in..). 

l^ilQUOU LAWS may b^* divided into the lliree great 
Rysieint> of free trade, re^tiiction, and pridiibilion. Tim 
sy.>tem of free trade may nu'iui either that no .'spivid 
licence is required by law for carrying oii a Iratlie. in 
intoxicating liijUuiN, <ir that such a licence h n'ciorHl, 
but that the licencing .nitlmiity i> bound to grant it in 
every case in \vhich ceit.iin coMdilioiis are rom[)lied with. 
Wherever the delci niiiiiitiim of these' conditions involve'; 
an appeal to the diM retion of the liceiKsing authority, the 
system of free tr.ide tuids to p.a>s into tht' system of 
restriction. For [n actic.il pnrjHi^es it does not iimtter 
much \\h'.‘tlier tlie hiw !-:i\s, ‘*eS'*ry man of good character 
i-s entitled to a licuiici- for a properly constructed house in 
a suitable locality, ’ or “the magistrate mu.''( consider the 
character of the appli- ant .and of tlic^ jticniises, but is not 
bound to give iiM.soiis lor hisdccidon.” Ilut w Iwrever the 
applicjint can submit ton cnivt <‘ip:il'leof dealing witli 
evidence the qiit.-tion of faid whitlmr he has fullillcd 
certain conditions di lined by l.iw, tlm -y-le*in of free tr.ivle 
may bo saiil in tli«*orv to exi-l. \\ hfiever, on tin* other 
hand, tlu' law distinctly aiiirms an idj.solnte di.scretion in 
the ni.ii:!.- trite, or laxs^ down a po.sitive principle, siich as 
the “norm.il niimln’r ' ur the lix*d proportion between 
publiC'lM'U.Ms and jiopnlalion, the sy-tem is properly de- 
Kcribed as restriction, or monopoly. 'I’liis s) ag.iin, 
in its extreme form, t-auL to p.i s into one of prohibition. 
U idor one of the alt '-niative [ilaTis pcriniUeil ]>y the 
^ wedish licen-ing law' of 1 i:eneifdly known as the 
Gotlieiiburg i>ian, the miiiiici]>}xlity begins by the partial, 
and aivancc'i to tlm total, [aohil-itiori of liquor traflic, 
except by .•er\'iiit'> of the muMit i[iiility ; and this [ilan is 
sometime^ ad\oci|. «l ni)'i'*ly as a .‘tcj) towards the .suppn-'.- 
fc.ion of all ir.id'' in liquor, fn nearly all countries tin*, 
iiJitiire of the trade canieil on in public house i lias sub- 
jected them to a nin<]i more rigorous police -iq»ervisiori 
than ordinary trader All trade*', Low'ever, must be carried 
on under the ‘ondition^ nqiiired by 1 lie [lublie <;omfort 
and sifcty; and to gi\(* iiniimitcd licence in .such mattcr.s 
to publican.^ wouhl ba to violate social rights not inferior 
to IrA’Moui of industry uml ti.ide. 

Of recent vear.-v theu li.u been a consiflerable increase 
in the amount of drunkenness in Euroxje generally. There 
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are no means of determining the law of the increase hy 
reliable statistics, but it' seems probable that the increase 
is confined to the large towns and to the lowest classes# 
There has also been of late, both in the United Kingdom, 
and on the Continent, a very earnest and animated discus- ' 
sion on the policy and results of the various systems qi 
liquor law. It cannot be said that so far any decisive , 
cxi»erii.*nco has been adduced on the subject. In fact the' 
logi.shition of Europe Id in a very uneasy and changeful , 
state. Tlius, prior to the federal constitution of 1874, the 
cantons of Switzerland w^erc in the habit of directing the 
municipal authorities to observe a certain proportion; 
between the number of licences and the population. The^ 
new constitution, howxvor, laid down the general principle 
of free trade, and the federal council intimated to the 
various cantons that it was no longer lawful to refuse a 
licrnce on the ground that there was no public need of it 
In the ])rcvi)us year precisely the opposite change took 
place in Denmark. The licence system rested on the law 
of 2l)th December 1S.“>7., but this was modified by the law 
of 2;hl .May 1873, which increased the conditions to bo 
fulfilled by those applying for a licence, and conferred 
upon iho communal authorities the power of fixing the 
111:1 xiiiiiiin number of licences to bo granted. Similarly, 
in Erunce, the liquor rests upon the decree of 1851, 
but public (qiinion is turning against the absolute discretion 
reposed in iho administrative authority, and the law pro- 
jio.Ncd by M. de (ia^to and approved of by the chamber of 
diqmtics on *2‘-M .March LS78 will probably lead to a system 
of grosiKr freedom. In the German empire the various 
.sl.itis are still permitted by a law 0 / the confederation, 
dated '2\i^t June I8(i9, to restrict the issue of licences to 
what the public seem to require, but except in Wiirtem- 
berg tlii.s permission seems not 1;^) have been used. In 
.\uslria the nqiid growth of drunkenness in Galicia made 
nccesMiry the .sovero police law of IDth July 1877, but in 
olhi'r ]»art.s of the empire the exceptionally lenie|(i^w of 
•JOth December IShp soems to be considered sulucient. 
fn the midst of so many fluctuations of opinion, the 
pnictical (|nchlions of legislation must be decided on 
general [)n?iLi[)h‘s and not by experimental evidence. 
J’hosii who speak and write on the reform of the liquor 
l.iws art* divided into two great clastjes — (1) the nephalists, 

'A ho considiT alcohol, in every form, whether in distilled 
or in fermented liquors, to bo poison, and therefore wish 
the s:)k‘ of it to be entirely suppressed ; (2) those who see 
no objection to imulerate drinking especially of the less 
jilcnholic beMinigfs, or at least regard the idea of siippre.s- 
Hou a'^ an imjiracticable chinuera. In the United Kingdom 
the ne|)liali.sts are at present agitating for Sir Wilfrid 
Liw^onks IVrmis.'iive Dill, which has latterly taken the 
t'uin of a local ojition resolution. This means that in 
lacli burgh or parish two-thirds of the ratepayers iimy 
iliM iiln that no licences shall bo given, a vote to bo taken 
on the subject every three years. On 17th March 1879 
the M. h ct committee of the liou.se of Lords on intemperance 
n poitcd emphatically against the scheme of the Permissive 
bill. The committee did not examine witnesses from the 
rniteil States with rCTpcct to the experiments in prohibi- 
tion wliich have been made there on a large scale; but 
it is gi nerally admitted that the Maine Liquor Law has 
siucecded only in villages t.nd rural i^istricts; in towns it' 
lun fiiikul. also the Michigan Law, prohibiting the . 
^ale of liipior except for medicinal or mechanical purposes, 
was condemned after twenty years* i'iiperienco ; and in ' 
i ^75 u licence tax was impost on dealers in liquor. 

The n suit is tlm Haniduiidcr those celebrated ** local option laws 
ulii' li 5110 ill force in some of the United States. These laws ppo- 
(‘<*(•(1 fiDiii the legislatures of the various States. Tlioy sometimes 
take the fona 01 a general prohibition of the sale of intoxicant^ 
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Imbjoct to a vote of tbo inhabitants in each tovrnsbip or county, 
but more' frequently they merely provide in gHuerul terms for the 
issue of licences in the usual way, unless the local constituency 
shall otbetwiso iloturmiiio. Such laws are in force in J^lassiichusetts, 
New Jersey (which had the Chatham Local Option Law of 1871), 
Now Hampshire, Couuocticut, and Vermont, liut whether they 
ard coustitutiouai or not is a matter of serious controversy in the 
courts of the United States,^ On the one hand, it is said that ^eh 
a law amounts to a delegation by the IStato of its legislative power, 
—that it leaves the hand.4 of the senate and general assembly in 
an unfinished state, cumnuiudiiig iiotlAng, prohibiting nothing. 
On the other hand, it ia said this is a t>oliee regulation, which is 
properly entrusted to county commissioners, or boards of srb-ct 
men for the protection of the health and monds of the localilirs 
over which they pesido ; and it is <iuilo compotcut for n State 
to make a law delegating, the power to iletennino Homo fact m* 
otate of things, upon wliich the law makes, or intends to make, 
its own action depend. In the cose of the States aln*ady luentiom d 
the constitutional character of the local option law has ‘be(*n uplo-ld 
by decision, but in the cases of Delaware, Texas, Indiana, ('ali- 
foruia (WalTa Case), Iowa, and Pennsylv*iiii:i, it has been deanr«L 
The question has also been raised in the Ameiicaii duuts whethei 
in the case of intoxi cants being imported from mu* Slate to another 
a local option law, which prohihiu tlie sale of tIie,iiii]>orled goods, 
does not violate the freedom of eominerflc wliich is g.K.ianteed to 
all the States by the American Constitution.* 

Among those who are not neplialista <1 variety of scheni(\s 
has been suggested. A small initionty are in favour of 
free trade subject to certain condition.s. An expeiiment 
of this kind was tried by the Liver[)i)«d magihtrate.s in 
1853. “The promises were to be of high rateable value ; 
the excise duty was to be greatly iruTeused; the licumcoo 
was invariably to reside on the premises ; an<l a .special 
police for the inspection of licensing hi)iise.s was lo be pro- 
vided.” These conditions being conqdied willi, no licence 
was refused. This experiment was made tli*^ subject of 
inquiry by Mr Villier’a select committee of 1854. That 
committee, wliich included Sir (Jeorge (jlrey and Lord 
Sherbrooke (Mr Lowe), reported unaniinoiisly in it.s 
.favour. A similar experiment was made in Liverpool 
^ during the years 1862-6G witheut evil results, and also 
since 1862 in the Preacot division of the. county of Lanca- 
shire. On the Continent the only countries where free 
trade prevails ane Belgium, Ibdlantl, Oroeco, Spain, ami j 
lloumania. In certain parts of Bivaria comniuno.s posse.ss | 
breweries, the produce of whicli they are by eu.stom entitled 
to sell without any Bcence; and the ltheiii..!i I’alutinate 
has never been suWeet ta the restriction < mentioned below 1 
which apply to the rest of the. empire. 1 n Belgium licences 
are unknown. The only tax which thq [uiblican pays i.s 
the “patent” which is paid by every trade. So strong is 
the general law in Belgium that in 1866, wlien the muni- 
cipal authorities of Antwerp issued a regulati^>n prohibiting 
the sale of alcoholic drinks in the streets, this was held to 
be illegal by the court of cassation. The Dutcli law is the 
same as in Belgium. It must not be suppo.sed, however, 
that the Dutch are satisfied with the present law. Tlie ! 
Dutch “society for total abstinence from .‘Strong drink” is j 
very active; and in 1880 the Qoveriinicnl ])resentefl to the i 
lower chamber a bill, introducing a licence uiul also the 
priuclple of the normal number, the proportion of licenei s 
to population varying according to the total population of 
towns. In Belgium the ABsociation coulee Vahas drs hjisstnis 
. jodcodviuBB is endeavouring to secure amendments of the law, 
chiefly of a fiscal and police character, but the introduction 
tdf the licence is nut suggested. In Germany, with the ex- 

} See Cooley, On CoiistitMiomd Limiftitions, aiul On Ttucation^ 
p. 403 ; Dillon, On Muntci})al Corjmratiotui, i. 392 ; ei^'l the 
- OCjcent case of Boyd v, Bryant, 37 Amer. Tiep. d. lu .some iSlatoh 
been attempted to prohibit indirectly by raising cn<»rmoiiNly 
/'the, Ueence fe6. The subject is frequently before the courts, and it 
.tl^‘ decided that where the liconsiug power is gi\Vn for revenue 
.phtposes there 1$ no Uinit to the discretion of tlie*1iceu.sing authority, 
but where it ia given for purpo.sos of regulation the fee .*<huiild not 
•exceed the expense of issaing tiio licence apd inspecting and regulating 
,*the licensed trade. 


ception/)f Wiirtemberg and those places where the licence in 
unknown, the liquor trade is practically frea The law of 
1800 declares that a licence can be refused for two rea.soiis 
only— if the police condemn the structure or situation of 
the preini.se.s, or if the a[q»licant is likely to encourage 
driinkcmic.s.s, gaming, resit of theft, or improper mijetings. 
I his .system may be cnnlrasted with tlio.se of Italy and 
llussia. Jn Italy, niidcr the law of 2 Uth March 1805, a 
licence i.s obtained fnnn the sul)-[>rL‘foct i>r*r 7 //^j/vVa polilU'ci 
ifrl nn'ondfirio on the dL-maiid of tlie syndic (siuthwo) of 
the coinimini* and aftm*. consulting with the iminicipal 
[puntn. Ill nndiT tlie deneo of 1801 and the coni- 

inunal law ol .lime the licince i.s got from the 

miinicii»:il m* ctiniminial council, or, in cn taiii cu.-^es, from tlic 
o\Yner.s ol l.ind, es[n.*cially cliiircli lend. In botli coiintric.s 
the liccn-inj anthoiities Jnao nnliinitcd di.^endion, which 
they have i‘\i 1 1 j.>cd so as L* n.nlliply piibli'* hmisc.s. onor- 
mou^ly. A^'iiniing that sulUciml guar.intec.s can be got 
for the n -[)cclaltilily of the atqdic.mt and the good .saniuiry 
condition oi hi.^ prcmi.*^("<, tin; system of frci* tr.nh*, or (d uii- 
restricti'd licensing on delincd (*1)11(111 ioii'^, i> Uh- tinly^ one 
which can be •let\‘nded on piinciple. It impo-^iblc for 
tlie magi-tr.it(;s to »*xerci^Ae a jii-t di-cielinn in deciding 
W'liat public-hoiiM'S are iv^pdiid fur a loc.dily. Tin* l.ict 
that an a[)j<licant ha.'. iiive‘'tcil c in the business and 

j is ready to begin is tlie be>t evith'iice th.it them i.> a di fn.md 
! to 1)0 siip])Iieil. Thcr«; i.s, h)»weM r. no . i t i4' f n. j trade 
being c.stablLhed in the irniiMl i\iii*_id))in. 'I’lio select 
committee of 1871) report e»l aujiinst it. 

A larger number of liccuising loft-iim-Ls -nppoit tin M-ln nie 
for introducing the “normal mimbir'lo the I'inlod King- 
dom. 'rhis was emlmdicd in the bills (,f 8ir Kol<ert 
An.strnthi r and Sir Harconrt Jolnustiuu* (]87t)). No new 
licences were be granted till the mimlxT ha*! bo*‘ii re- 
duced to 1 in n(J0 of the population in towns, and 1 in :Vl0 
in country di.'^tric^.s. At pr*‘.''» nt the pioj)orlion is 1 to 
173 of the po[)ulation in town.sin Knuhind ;ind Wah*^. It 
.seems impossible to (h terniine any >iich pnqjortion r//> f/nO’. 
Kven 'V(‘re it ]*osrible. the nmeh L*la^«.'^ilic.itioll of towns by 
[lopulatioii, and the lailure to disciiminate b«?twecn \ariou.s 
rural districts, w»)uld rc.sult in gre.it inju.stice. In Mr 
C wens bill of 1877 and Lord Cobii ('ampbeli's bill (d 
IS8*J it was pro[K).sed to h:ue in each locality a puraie 
licen.siim bo.jrd elected annually by the rat('[)ayi?rs. This 
pioposil sin.s again.'! the iecogni/0)l pnnciple in tlic 
reform of local eo\erninent that autln riiii s nm>t be e(»:i- 
.solnPilctl, not multiplied. 'Ilie .sr-h et coininittee ol 1871) 
suoifi*''t»*d that the liinelion ot iicen.sing inielit be eiitru.'ted 
to the pro[to.st (1 iL'[»rc.s(‘iitat i\ e eonnty boaids. 

An*>th» r .scheme, whicli l).is tin; udNant.ige of app 'uling 
to modern (‘X[)eiieiico in Kuroi)'*, was conbiiiicd in iSir 
liobert .\n''tiulhir\s l)ills of 1872 and 1871 and Air 
< 4i.iinbei].iin\ bill of J877. 'I'heso were all modi licat ions 
of lln* ( Iollicnl)nig sY'^teni, which Mr Carnegie, a ScotVli 
brewer in t Iol lu nliiirg, ha.'^ done minli to makt* known in 
the Cnited Kingdom. In Swi'den. pri*)r to 1855, time 
w.is aii.'-olute free trade in llipMr. The (lenenil Licen>i]jg 
Act, [la.-^'ed in that year, ga\(‘ power to local authoi 
.subject to coniiimatlon by tin* piovincial governor, i*) tiv 
aniiiiaily the niiinbi r of Ineiiee.'', and to sell them lor tiir> v 
years on certain conditions. If a company, or “ bolag, ’ were 
fortned for the purpose ('f taking all the licence-, tlie loi al 
I authority might contract with the company for tho ** ye.irs, 
'Fbu Act dni not ai»plv to 4>eer. The result of this Aa h.is 
been twofold. In rural di.stricts almost no lict n- » - have 
been i'^suol. In towns, mi tin* «>tlier hand, drinkii e ha- in 
creased of late, and lias led to the severe polio' ! iw.- of IH^i 
September 1871 and 15tli October 1875. In |8(iti (bithen- 
burg set llio example of trails ferriug the whole ic house 
traffic to abolagj which undertakes to appropriate no pLifit 
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from the business, but to conduct its establishments in 
the hiteresf of teniperunoo and morality, ami to pay over to 
the the profits iiiiulo beyond a fair interest 

on cai)ital. This experiment has been a great financial | 
Rurces';, nuil if developed will relieve the town from the 
greatiT (*:irt of its local taxation. The examjdo has Ihhmi 
fi»lli>\Nr.l by every town in Sweden having a pH)pulation 
abi)\e oi)00 ; and in lt'^77, afti'i* long discussion, it was j 
n-l-'i'trd in Stockholm, tlie c.ijiital, wlioro the number of life • 
lii " nci's [>reseiited unii‘>ii:d ditlicnllii's. .Mr riiainlu'rlain : 
piMp'^^ed that the woik done by. the Swedish bohig sln.uld | 
be attempted I'y town councils iu tin* rnited Kingdom, i 
For this pnrjMiM* lie a.-krd [.ow^r to ;n‘ijuirc the freeliold 
all Jicen-eJ [uvmises and the inlercsl> i»f the licence lioldi rs. 
'rhe l)iisiiiC''S would tln n In* canietl on by the low n couiieil, 
tin* prolits bi iiig carried to the credit of the education and 
[)0')r rat’'-. 'I’lie powers of the licencing jii.-tii-es wnidd 
cease on the adoption «.'f tlie .-clicme by the tiovu isniin'd. 
The. select committee of l>7t) r'-coinmeiided that ligisinlive 
faeilitics sbculd bi* giv* n for tin.* adoption oi' tins s»‘hcme. 

It is (luiibtful, however, if the bin den would be gt'iieralU 
pubmitied to, txfept (>n the undei>tanding that the l(»eal j 
r.pL’s wnnld be ^.r > i hit > ilimiuislietl ; and, w ••re tins n ali/ed, j 
the teiah n 'v wn dd be to support tin* niiinicipalit'y <»n the \ 
li'iin-r trade by e\ti mliiig its (»pL'r:itiuiis. i 

'I’ij.' ii: ' -- "t’ oi'i'ii"’! m tin* I'liiti d KiiuluMi, lf>\\* vs-r, • k . 
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LISBON (Portuguese, TAshoa\ the capital of the king- 
dom of Portugal, is situated in 38^ 42' N. lat. and 9° 6' 
W, long., on the northern bank of the Tagus {Tejo), at the 
spot whore the river broadens to a width of 9 miles, 
some 8 or 9 miles from the point where it enters the 
Atlantic. Standing on a range of low hills, backed by 
Uip lofty granite rungo of CintrOf^and extending along the 
margin of the wide 'fagus, Lisbon w'ears a very noble 
aspect to those wlio approach it from the sea. in regard 
lo beauty of position it may rightly claim to be the third 
nf Kuropenn cities, Constantino) »le ami Naples alone rank- 
ing before it. The river affords secure anchorage for a very 
Inrgi* nuinbi'r of vessels, and the bar at the mouth is easily 
cio.s.^it’d even in rough weather. Like London, Paris, and 
Vienna, Idsbon stands in a geological basin of Tertiary 
formation. Thu upper [lortion consists of loose sand and 
L*ra\*‘l ile^itiite of organic remain.^, below which is a series 
i»r bid.-^ termed by Air Daniel Sharpe the Almada beds, 
eomposed of yellow sand, calcareous sandstone, and blue 
cbiv, rich ill marine remains. The greater jiart of Tfisbon 
.stands 4)11 those beds wdiich behmg to the older Miocene 
e)»orh, ami are nearly of tlie .same age as those of Bordeaux. 
Next c(‘im‘S a lamglomerate without fossils. The.se Tertiary 
dopd.sits, which cover altogether an area of more than 2001) 
Mpinro mile.s, are sc[)ar;ited, near Lisbon, from rocks of the 
si'condary (‘poch by a great sheet of basalt which covered 
the Scc«)iidaiy rocks before any bf the Tertiary strata were 
in existence. 'I'Jie uppermost of the Secondary deposits 
the Hippurite Limc5<tone, wdiich corresponds to a part of 
the I'ppcr Chalk of northern ICurope. 'J’Jie narrow valley 
4.f Alcantara, in the immediate neighbourhood of Lisbon, 
his been excavated in this deposit; and here there are 
cxli ii.-ive 4piarn4’s, where abundance of its peculiar shells 
m.iy be cullccti'd.^ 

Jdsbon stretches along the margin of the river for 4 or 
r» miles, and extends no^'thw’ard over the hills for nearly 
miles, but muoli of it is scattered amongst gardens and 
Tu lds. In tlm older parts the streets are very iiregular, 
Imt that jMirtiun which was rebuilt after the great earth- 
•jnake of 17.‘>o consi.‘-ts of lofty houses arranged in long 
.-tr.iight Mrcct.s. Here are the four princi{)al squares, the 
haml.soine.st of which, the Prmja do ('ommercio, is open on 
one siih* lo the river, ami on the other three is surrounded 
bv the cu.^tom lioii-eaiid GovernJfient offices, with usiiaciuus 
oicadc bcne-jith. Jii the middle is a bronze equestrian 
.Klatiie 4)f L, in whose reign the earthquake and 

ii-t'uation 4)f the city took place. At the middle of the 
imith sidi* is a grand triunqdial arch, under w'hich is a 
.-.tieet leading to another hamlsoiuo sciiiare, the llocio or 
bi.i'ja do Doia Pedro (built on the site of the Inquisition 
jialo'c and prisons), where stands the theatre of D. Maria 
II. The lioii.se.s are for the most part well built, and arc 
ilivithjd into fiats for the accommodation of several families. 
Tin; .stn-cl.s liail formerly a bad reputation in regard to^ 
cl* uidinc-.-s, but of late years great improvement has taken 
]il 1C4; in this respect, although no general system of drainage 
Inis yt t hi cn adopted.’ They are lighted with gas made 
iiotii Briti.di coal. The public gardens, five in number, 
are .-mall, but are much frequented in the evenings. The 
city 4-4>nt;iins seven theatres and a bull ring. The 
holfls of J/id)on offer but indifferent accommodation to 


^ < 'i'll ' f, • 

1 Vi't. <.*/:. .V \'i* i <*. ; :\7 x Vj. t. r. ]a. 

’ Sf) » tl.c tirst, l.ii'..':. ‘.'i A' I, ,0 & 0 J>lv/. Vi., pmvidwl oue funu 
of iicciicfc tor “aichoune/i.” 


Aftiir f.in-rul iiiVtslig.ation, Mr discovered that the greatest 

fiiiM* ,.f ihv cMith'piake of 1755 was expended iii»on the area of the 
ul»<»vi'-in“iiti'*iicd Ahimda blue clay, and that Tuil one of llie buildings 
M'liMlin;*’ n]»on it escaped destruction. Those^poii the slopes of the 
liilh iiiiiniMli.'itcly above the clay snlfeied very severely, and all on 
th»*. 'Pi-itiury strata were more or less injuml, whilst mmo of tluj 
buildings on the* bippuritc limestone or th <5 basalt siiHered any 
damage wliatcver,— iho line at whuli the earthquake C4ja»cd to be 
destructive coneaponding pzactly with the boundary of the TertUiy 
bede. 
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rtrangers; the shops present little' display, and are ill The Ikmisos of the British residents are mostly to lx* found 
furnished with wares. The markets are tolerably well in the elevated district called Buenos Ayres, 
supplied with moat, llsh, and country produce. A large Twn or three small huts, uii(3 on a rock at the rnontli of 
quantity of excellent fruit is brought in for sale during the Tamils, alibi’d a very inadecpiatc defonee against tlio 
the season. attacks <if a liostilc ll» el. In ascending the ri\cr the 

The king usually resides at the ^mlace of Ajnda, situate pidurcs(juc Tiiwcr of Ih lrin, built about tlie end <»f tlie 
on a hill above the Hubiirh of Belem, It is in the Italian Joth century, is senn on ihr upilli bunk clo^e t() tlic water’s 
stylo, and was intondod to be one of the largest palaces in c*dg«*. On a iMcky liill tin* ( itudol nf St Cec.r^^c, 

Europe, but it has been left incnmplcTe. It contain‘d? a large sinnunub 'l ]>y11ieiuosi ijiici- uit [lurt nf Li^b(<n, cnmjavftl 
library, a collection of pictures, and a numismatic cabinet of imirnw t' liuou.-. .‘-livd . till ni .ihhi'j: its old ,Mo(^ri^ll 

There is another royal palace at I iishon (that of the Nee“s- j iiunu-, Air.iii..i. The ehivl ii.nul mi-i niilifury aiv>»uuii:' 

sidades), where former niouarchs were W(»nt to rodde ; and | ot th • l.n.'.-liMu an* at I id.i.u. Atinl id tltcfoinur 
in the neighbourhood of the city are nimicrons olho-s. | me a ]i:i\ i! '.I.omI aiid a li\ no'-ji libic d ll<ie 

Several of the nobility have good jin<I ^[»acious Iioinx-. in al.-o i.- u u.u .■ .m of .‘mIhuIi! j.i.mIii:.. In ^.lliolI-. paris 
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troops and for the municipal guard. 'Phe cliurclu"; are I the iMitti-t, dc-i ut >1 by Vaiisiti lb, ai' lm i.ic at Boine for 
numerous, but are nearly all in the same tasteless Italian i Kim; J \ , li.nl bei u luriilH -i l-v tl.r tlj-r.iMny of 
Style; the interiors, overlaid by heavy ornament, contain i tin .'Id ami ilianiond mliu ': in I’l.i/il. Bch-ir btiug .‘'Ciit 
pictures utterly devoid of merit. The cathedral is gloomy j Ti< rtua.il it wa . et up in M IV lu V'. anil runauiil MV. 
without being grand, but the oldest part behimi the i ceb'br.it. d ilu' ii -t m i.-N in it. It c nuj'iwi d di pn.-nn. 
high altar may deserve inspection. The largest clmicli ■ in.ublc- with nio'.ii's .imi ojnaunnWin mImi ai «i io.u.., 
iu the city is St Vincent’s, 222 feet by 82. The largo | and i^ said t.» have c iipwaub-. t*f bl’jOd't**'. I’y 1 r 
adjacent convent is no\^the residence, of the cardinal i the nn>‘>l int.-n -tlmj; aulidiitiiral at I i .>'i i-, 

, patriarch. In a modern chapel attaclicd to the chiuvh 1 huWi xer, tin' unliniNlu d llienmunite cljuivli and i n ' 
the cofKned corpses of tho inonarclis of tSic house of at Bch-ni. Tl'iM lmuh wfis bcL'iin in IbiUMic.ir . y ! 
Bragauza are deposited, ami the public are admitted to | wlioiv \ a co di (lama Ii.nl embarkctl three vcai' 'U 

lee them on certain days iu the year. Perhiips the most j his famous Mnam' to Imiia. Tim st>lc a t ma \ ■ > v uo 

striking church in Lisbon itself is that of tlie Estrella, with of AIoorMi (b»tliic and llcnaissanco, witii bcan^ .: u * 

A dome commanding an oxtonsivo view, and two towers, Tlie Kngli.di college was founded iu l(12Sf 'r t in' > n* I'ion 
tho whole design reminding tho visitor of St I’aurs, of British Uoiium Catholics; and the Irish I ton... ^ n, I.a\c 
London. At St Roque is the famous chapel of St John a church and convent originally established loi ti luaca- 
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tion of youths intended for the priesthood. Ecclesiastically 
Lisbon is a luitriarchate, the holder of the dignity being at 
the head of the clergy of the kingdom, and president of 
the cliainbor of peers. He is usually made a cardinal. 

The two cluunhers of parliament hold their sitting.s in a 
bilge building, formerly the monastery of St Bento, to which 
a liandsoine fa(;ado has been added. Now and ornamental 
buildings have been erecteil for the courts of justice and 
the municipal chamber. The mint is tilted up with steam 
machinery on a .small .scale for coining gold, silver, and 
copper. To-stage .stumps and inlaml rovenue ,stani[».s are 
printed at this establishment. The national a.stronoinical 
ubsi'rvatorv is near the Ajuthi palace, and the meteorological 
observatory is at the Poly technic school, which also contains 
the national museum of natural histoiy. Here is a gooil 
collection of the birds ('f rortugul, uith collections in other 
branches of the zo.*logy of J’ortngal and the l\)rtiiguese 
posse.s.sitms in Africa -minerals, fo.ssils, etc. The t(»vsil.s 
collected by the (Ecological CVmmissioii to illustrate the 
geology of the kingdom are preserved in the .sequestrated 
Convento do Jesu.s. 

Li.sboii is singularly destitute of works of liigh art. 
The gallery of the Academy (*f Fine Arts contains only 
a few [)icturcs worth notice, in the cust<»dy of the academy 
is an intcrc'-ting a5f>embla ge of g.ild and silver plate laki ii 
from suppressed monasteries. There is also a collection i»f 
pictures at the Ajmla palace. At iho (‘anno church is an 
arch:eologii-al museum. The great national library c-m'^isls 
fur the nio.st part of old theological \\orks and ect b* iasticul 
histories .swept out of various .suppressed iiujiia^teries, ami 
Im.s a oollecli'in of *Jl,tX)f) coins \\itli .some Ibnnaii bnmzcs. 
The Portuguese take little ititere''t in IdiTatiiii, ait, or 
pcience, and almu>t everything conm.ct^.^tl with them is 
in a neglected .st.ilc. Lit crary and scientific .-oi icties are 
few* in number and badly .supported, the piiiicq'al ; 
being the Iloyal Acidcmy of Sciences, founded in 177'd. 
The national printing ollicc, si (.irovernment e^tabli.^hrm-nt, 
turns out creditable work, but the b(u)k.'^ellcrs’ shoj»s sire 
few Sind ill-.^tocked. Fight or ten daily Journals arc 
publi.shed in Jdsbon, and then; sin* a few weekly new.s- 
paper.s, be.sides peiiodi<aU appl^'lring at longer intervsds, 
and chiefly devoted to .special iiiterc.Nt.s. 

Sevei il cemeteries li.ivc been coii'itriictcd of late ycsirs 
near Li.'bon, the practice of interring in churches hsiving 
been abandoned. In the Fii-ili."!! cemetery lie.’, the Fngli.-h 
no\vli.>t Fielding, who died her’; in 17;VI-; a marble 
sarcoplrigiis with a long Latin in.'Ciiption co\er.s hi.s re- 
riuiius. The liritish re'^ideIlts niuintain a (‘haphiin who 
performs service regularly in an adjsieent (;lja[iel, and the 
Srotti-'h Presbyterians have silso a place of meeting. The 
great ho.spital of S. Jose contains beds for nine hundred 
patient", sind tin; large lunatic asylum has siccomnu)dati(m 
for four hundred juti* nt.s. The Foundling lio.spital takes 
in more than two thou.^an.I children annually. At IJelem 
is an excellent < >.t.iblidiment where a l.irge number of 
male oiqdums and loumlling^ arc fed, clothed, educsited, 
and taught \aii"us tiside^. j'lu' fy.i/.aretto is a vsisL biiihi’ 
ing oil the .S' mill .^ide of the Tagus, where one thousand 
inmates can bf; re.-eivnl sit one time. 

Li"l»on is connect'.d byrailwsiy with .Madrid, and there is 
csl.'g) a lint; northward to (.'(Jinbra sind ()[)ortu, a.s well as 
lines .south wsird to Setiii»al, Evora, and P>eja. Subimirine 
cables connect it with Fmgliind .and with Pnizib Therii 
is communicsiti()ii by regular lines of .‘'teamcr.s with tlse 
PorlugUL-e i.dsiiid.s in the Atlsmtii! siiid the e donie.s in 
Africri, ami uitli a goat numbrr oi p-uts in Britain, coii- 
Vc'/iental Europf.-, sind other j)art', ot tlie world. Li.sbon i.s 
tlie Iar;'e.st port in ils“ kingdom, ami its (aistoiii-liouse is a 
ipaciot# and very sub.A.inlisil fire-pniof building worthy of 
uTi}’' capital in Europe, in which merchants are allowe4 fo 


deposit tlieir goods free of duty for a year, or for, twoyeatfi 
in the case of Brazilian produce. The duties antittally , 
collected here exceed £1,150,000, tobacco alone producing" ^ 
£400,000. Upwards of 1400 foreign vessels, and about 
1100 Portuguese ships,' fucludiug coasters, enter the port 
annually. The annual imports amount to about £5,600,000^^^ 
and the exports to £4,500,000. A considerable number of; 
foreign meiHiliants reside in Lisbon, and there are aobut 
fifty Britisli firms. *Vhc most active commerce is carried 
on with Brazil and Great Britain, tropical produce being' ' 



imported from the one, and manufactured goods from the / 
other, while wine and oil arc sent to both in return. Thev, 
wiiui for exportation is all mad^ and stored outside iho city - 
bounds, so as not to bo subject to the octroi duty. There; 
ato several joint-stoek banks, one of them being British' 
(the New l.omlon and Brazilian Bank), as well as private i 
I banker.^. Manufactures arc carried on only to a limited > 
extent. The large.st establishment by far is the tobacco 
inanufactory, wliorc IGOO persons are employed, andthreOv, 
inillioim of pninuls arc annually manufactured. ^ 

Tlie chief sui)ply of water for the use of the cityii ; 
brought by an a«iucduct 9 miles in length, from epringjl 
.’-ilualed on the north-west. This work, one of the boasts of 
UnIxui, was tompletod in 173^, and was so well executed ' 
that the great earthquake did it no injury. It crosses the 
Alc 5 Uit;ira valley un thirty-five arches, the principal one’ 
being iH).3 feet above it.s base, with a span of 110 feet. On 
n aciiing the city the water is conducted into a covered 
massive .•^tiuie reservoir, which an inscription styles “iirbis 
ornamentum orbis miraculum,^_and thence it tlow'S to the 
fountains, thirty-one in number, distributed throughout the 
city. I'Vom these fountains it is removed in barrels to the 
liou.'^cs by “ Gallegos/' men from Galicia, who do the priii- 
ciprd part of the hard work i;\ Lisbon. Although there 
an; two other reservoirs pear the city, the supply of water 
is iiisniiicit;:it for the requirements the place during the 
warm .season. 

Jnir municipal purposes, the city is divided into four 
di.stricts {hnrrua), the wdiole under one municipal chamber, 
ami two .suburban districts undey’sepafeto chambers. The 
city chamber consists of twelve .members elected by the^ 
burgc.ssc.s every two years. Its revenue is about £75,000. 
Tim tictroi duties, levied on provisions and fuel entering 
tlic city, arc collected on account of the Government, 
and exceed £270,000 a year. The police force is paid by 
tin; (jovcrnmeiit, and con.sist8 of the municipal guard, a 
military force of cavalry and infantry under tho orders of 
the Imnie secretary, and a body of ordinary policemen at 
the orders of the civil goverms;, an official appointed by 
Government. According to the census of 1878 the popu-^ 
hilicnin the thirty nine parishep. of tl^e city and suburbs 
w^as 253,000. ' 

Notwitlistandiuc the mildneBS of the climate, Tilsboii 
is jKit coTishUaed a hcaltliy place of residence, owing chielly to the 
•l.-fV*divo fianiter^ arrangements. The annual rUath-rete Is W 
pf-r thousand. The deaths ore said to exceed the births, and the 
population would therefore decrease were the city upt contmuftUy 
recruited from the country# To , chest. > ipyalhUi 
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'ftny means to be recommended as a winter resort, on account 
v’bf . the frequent and rapid chanj(c,s of tem^^n^ttiro to which it 
is subject. These changes, and the great ailtcrence b(*tw0on the 
temperature of sim and shiwle during the winter iiiul spring, aro 
'dangen)us to the delicate. In MUiniiicr the heat is great, and all 
who have the means betake themselves.duriugtiiat season to Ciutra 
or to the seaside. The following data, deduced from twenty 3'ears’ 
observations (1856 to 1876) taken at the Meteorological Observatory, 
a well-managed institution wMch stands 835 feet above the level of 
the^'sea, will afford the mean of judging the climate in its jnincipal 
.'features. Mean annual temncratiire of sli#(]o, 60"-87 Fahr.; mean 
, annual range, 61° *2 ; mean daily range, 12' *6 ; highest and lowest 
iregisterod during the whole period, 98“*8 and 30"-;3. iMcan annual 
quantity of rain, 28*84 inches ; gmatest and least aniiiml «[uantilv 
during the period, 38*8 inche8(l806) and 17*22 infdies (1874). The 
rainfall of 1876, however, amounted to 46 inches, niorj; than one- 
third of which fell iu tho mouth of Docomber. The mesiii iiiiiiual 
number of days on which rain fell was one Imnilreil and tw* hi-, 
whilst snow rail only three times during tin* twenty years. Tloi 
meati atmospheric moisture (100— satiuation) was 7()\s9. 'J’he 
moan annual height of the barometer was ‘2q-8 ineln s, and \ti mean 
annual range 1*8 inches. Tho prevailing winds nt the winter and 
autumn are from the north, of the spriiix and .Minniter iioiu the 
north-north-west. 

History. — Tho name Lisbon { Portuguese^ Z l.sU)tf) is a in* 1 • Peat ion 
of the ancient name Olisipo, also written ri\^^i|»pM iin«ler tlie 111 - 
ffuctico of a mythical story of a city foundc d l»y Ulysses in Ibena, 
which, however, according to Strabo, wasjdaecd t)y an. ieiit tra«lilioii 
rather in tho mountains of Turdetania. Umlei ilie Jbunans oIimj.o 
.bocainoa muuicipium with tho epithet of Feliritas .Tulia, but w.is 
inferior in importance to the less ancient Kmerita Augusta (.Merida). 
After the Romans the Goths and the Aloslems sue. essively IxM-ame 
. masters of tho town and district Under the hitl r the town bore 
in Arabic the name of Lashbdna or Oshbuna. Jt was tlie first 
point of Moslem Spain attacked by the Aonuans in the inva.-.ion of 
844. When Alphonso I. of Portugal to(»k advantage of the deidino 
•and fall of the Almoruvid dynasty to imunporat.. the provinces of 
Estremadura and Alemlejjo in his mwv kingdoni, la.sbon wa.s tlie last 
•’dity of Portugal to fall into his hands, and yielded r:.'y altera 
.siege of several months ^(21 st October 1117), with llie aid «»f 
English and Flcmivsh crusaders who w’en* on then wa'- to Syna. In 
\1184 the e-ity was again attacked by the ^loslems imdor the power- 
iill caliph Abu Ya'kub, buttheenterjiri.se faded. In tlie reigu of 
/Ferdinand I., the greater part of the tow’ii was burnetl by the O.is- 
tiliau army under Henry II. (1878), and in Ki.Sl the '(’.iMiImus 
again besciged Lisbon, but' without success. JJ^bon beiame the 
scat of an archbishop in 1390, tho .scat of govciuinent in 1122. U 
gained tnueh in wealth and splendour from tlic in.iritiiin* enter- 
prises that began with the. voyage of Vaseo da (luma (1 (97). The 
patriarchate dates from 1716. From loSU to ItJlo lii.sbuii w.is a 
provincial town under Sjiain, and it wa.s Inuu this jnut th.it the 
Spanish Armadasailed in 1588. In 1610 the town was eajdiiied bv 
the duke of llragiin/.a, and tho indejiondence of t he kiiig'umi re.stonsl. 
For many centurie.s tho city^liad sullered iiiiiln|u.ikes, of 

more or less violence, bfit tlu'Se had been uliii<i>. forgiUteii when, on 
tbc 1st of November 17.55, it wiw reduced .ilino-,1 in .in instant t<» a 
heaj) of mins. A lire broke out to complete tlie work of destnietion, 
and between 30,000 and 40,000 persons lo.st their lives. Pinnlial, 
an unscrupulous minister, big; u man of great talent, ajtpljed 
himself with unremitting imci^gy both to the protection of the 
rights of property (for the place was infested by bunds of robber>) 
and to the reconstruction of the building.s. Tin* liundsonie.st p.nt 
of tho present city was erected under his direction, but evini to ibi?, 
day there are edihees which spoak forcibly of the great eartlnju.ilve. 
Ill 1807 iVapolooii proclaimed that tlie hou.se of Hr.igan/a liad 
ceased to reigu iu Kuropo, whereupon the rognnt Don .lidiii (his 
.mother tho roigning queen Maria 1. having iK conic ins.nie) thongliL 
it prudent to quit the country for Brazil, and next day a Fimeh 
army under Junot entered the city, pos.si;.ssion of wliieh he let.iim d 
for ten month.s. He then quietly embarked his army umb r (he 
protection of tho ine.xplicablo convention of (’in Ira .so di.sgraeeful to 
tho English generals. In 1859 Lishou was strii'ken by u*lh)w 
.’fever, and many thou.sands were carried off before tln^ jdagne wus 
.^tayod. Lisbon boasts of having been the birthplace, of St 
Anthony, surqamed of Padua, of Climoeus, tho national eide. jKM-t 
(to wlioso honour a bronze .statuo has been placed in one of the 
'squares), and of Pope John XXI. j (J. Y. J.) 

LISBUUN, a nmrkot-tt^n, cathedral city, and municipal 
and parliamentary borough of Ulster, Irclnipl, partly in 
Antrim and partly in Down, is situated in a btiautiful and 
fertile district on the Lagan, and on tho Ulstci* Railway, 
*8 miles soath-south-wost of Belfast. It is substantially 
^uilt, and cdnslsts principally of one long and irregular 
>Btrieet, in thd cedtre of which there is a large open space 
the market The parish churchi which possesses a due 
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octagonal tower, is the cathedral church of the united 
dioceses of Down, Connor, and Dromore, and contains a 
monument to Jeremy 'I'aylor, who was bishop of the see. 
Among other buihling.s are the court-house, tho market- 
house, the linen ball, and the county infirmary. There 
are a number of chariliiUie foundiition.s. The staple manu- 
facture of the town i.s lim n, speihilly ilarnaska and miulius. 
Tliere are alsn Ulo-ii'liing and liM-in.g works, 'J’he popula- 
tion in 1{S71 wa.^' ‘J J-'d, and in i^•^[ it wa.s l(),tS31. 

In tli<‘ iiiLni of Jiinn s I, Li^l'uni, wlmh wa.s llivii known as 
Tii''m*girvv, w.i'^ only sm iiii’nii-iil. i.ii.li vil.-i-j,.*, but in 1627 it w.as 
graiiti-<l n\ (‘ImiIi'.s I. to \ ]''iMiiiiii ( i\, w hn .•!»•< n il the ••ustle 

for bis n^i.l. iiic, and biid tin* l<>iin ..r th. it y of tbo 

I tow'll l»y tin* inthnlii.-non of Kn/ii-ii .md W'.-Isli >*lil'-rs. In 
Novoiiilii‘1 liili lilt' town w:is 1 d'.i n ii\ tu.; in in Mints, wbo on tho 
:i|ijir«)‘n h <i| nunil*.-is srt lio- to it. 'll.-- tii.ojis (»t ( 'iiaiiWvll 

g.iiiM'tl ;i vict.u \ IK .'ir tlif t"W n in 16 fs^ tli- < : -t Ic mii n nclorcd 

to tlj«-ni in I 6 .‘»(). d’li<- cliiiicli w.j-. ii 111. .1 ;i < .itlii'dr.il by 

(’li:ii b-s II., fnuii w !t'-m tin* low 11 i ; \ ■ d tin j>i i \ ib gi- lU r« I nrniTjg 
tw'o iiiindni.t'* n.iilutiiu lit, but siii< •• tliC I'ninn jt li.i-. itliinitil 
only oin*. 

IJSIl'irX, ra[iltal of an arrondis.sonieiit in the dejiart- 
im-nt of (.ahailos, Franco, 11.8 inilc.s by i.iil we-tnorlh- 
W'e.st from 1‘aiis, and *J I niile.s as the now flics ca.'t from 
Ciieii, is jirottily .-itiiated on the Tnuqnc>, at tlio jxiiiit 
where it is joined by tho Orbiqnct, 21 inilis above 
8Vouville. 'Idle I’arls and (^leii I tail way 1ms a lir.incb from 
liisicux to IbuiHcur and ^'rouvilj**, and amdUir tn Oibcc. 
The cathedral clmirh, dedicated t«> St JVtu*, founded 
about 1010, and lini.-lii*d in 12.‘b3, winch has recently been 
restored, is the nin^.t inten sting .specimen to be found in 
Xoriiiandy iff the transition from the Homan to the Ogival 
.style, ft is 8tI0 feet iu leiigtli, bO in breadth, aud (o') in 
heiglit ; tlie .south towm* rises to *Jo0 feel, 'riu* na\e is 
remarkable for Lannony of ju'oportion, jmrity of de.sigii, 
ami unity of style, d'lie cliiin h of St J.icijms, built at tho 
end ol the Ihtli ci*ntury, ci-ntnins .some beaiititui gla^s of 
the Renaissance, some remarkable woodwork and old 
fre.sco.s, and a eiirious jiictiire on wood, restond in Ibi:^!, 
8die olil ejiiscopal palaee (Lisieiix ceasi*il to be a bi.sLojiric 
in 1 801) iie:ir the cathedral is iu»w' used as a emirt -house 
and jirison. In tlie (durt liou.se i.s a beaiilifal hall called 
the Salle Doiee. 'Ihe town still retail^ qiiainl examjde.s of 
the wooden In-u.^es of the 1 Itli. 1.8th, and lOth centuries; 
and there are some elegant modem vilhe^. It also pos.s('s.ses 
,'i eliarmiug jaiblic garden and a small niu.-.eiiiii. 'Ihe 
coiillnence of the two rivirs ri'iideis it .'-nbject to ilisa.stroug 
iiiuiidatiun.s ; but its eomnieiee and imlu.''tiy cause it, 
notw’ith.staiiding, to rank Miiiong the riclie.st tow’us of 
Normandy. Theie is a large cattle tivide, ami the iirron- 
dissement has nearly three Immlred faetorie.s, enij)lo\ing 
about ten tliousaiid workim n in the manufacture of cloth 
and cretuiiues. (.’onnecteil with tlii^ industry are numerous 
spinning-mills bleach-tiehbN ami vlye-woiks ; and there are 
bediles woolmiils, chemical work'^, taiimries, saw'-mills, 
and the like, wliieh bring iiji tlie (ratle of Iddeux to an 
annual aggregate of njiwanls of nU inillimi franc.s. Tho 
po|»ulation in 187() wa.s Is, (00. 

In tin* time of ( '.I'sar, bi"!* ii\, b\ tl.<' naimi of 
wiis ibe c:ipii:i 1 nf llu* Leyi»\'i. «i*-''treynl b\ tlic bir- 

b.iri.iiis. bv !)ir i»tli 11 1 . 1 i b. tt'iii i»in ot ihc must inijmit- 

:uit low ii'-mf \''ie.! : i.i i-'-ihl lo d.itc ll'oia the .'M .-r 

lib •■eiitarv. Ill >77 it w.is piM.i • 1 bv tie Norimiiis ; ami in ell 
we liiel it 111- lu-i- '1 in tie* -in- !i\ i-v il i li« .ity ot ('laii-‘<ui -l•’j !< , 
Civil all! !h»i it \ WM .. cxiiii-i i b\ t!" i-i'-liop iis LMiunt of il..- t./e 
In ICU; ib-oiVoA I’l.ml \ 1 .’.<1 i--’ V. I wlin h )i -1 n 

till* Mill* . f >ti jiie 11 ot r.l-e.^ rii.*W.il live yr:\rs. }\i,i! 1. -il -I 

l.isi» ii\ ami il-< ii.i-'’iil>.iiii ii- o.x f.i t lie ilin.sl i‘Xtreinitii < ! I -n 1 e. 
tn n .'ig tlie m in 111 Urnivil ot lie^l owl to I'ti-.ninM.t t ,.i, . 
wbieb ail.le.l si l.iio'-lv oi l,i>. ib minnmv;, w.is .ibt-n:. i e i -e 
iMtbnlr.il. 'llioiiM', a b. i krt took iolu*:e here, an l sail..- \ ts 

used by him .uv still shown in the hosjatal ehajut. i . ‘ ||f 
Philij» Augu.'iUis and reunited to France iu 1263, tin- t e.n. .\es a 
frequent subjri’t of dispute hot wci n tho contending j'.oi^- t-bni 'g 
the Huiidied Yi;ar;»* the icUgioub wars, and tho'^i. d tin I.- apic. 
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Among the bishops of Lisiciix may bo mentioned Nicholas Oresme, 
who died ill mid I'iomi (’-.luchoii, ihi* jiulfjft' of Joan of Aiv, 
who occupied this .see after ho had been driven from that of 
Beauvais. 

LI^SKl^A^ll), 111 ciently Li SOAK KKT, a market-town and 
muiiiciji.ll anil parlianiontavy borough in the county of 
Cornwitll, En_;l.inil, is picturos<]Uoly situated, partly in a 
hollow and [>artly oil :i rock^ uniiinnee, l*d iiiilea east of 
iJoilrnin, ami west-soutli-we.st of Loinluii by rail. The 
i-linicli of St Martin, in the rLT[>t'ndicul.ir .style, with a tower 
of eailier date which po-si-ssiM a Niu-inan arch, is the largest 
ecclesiastical biiiiding in the comity, Lxce[)t the church of 
Tioiliuin. A li)\Mi-hall in the it ili.in .st}le was erected in 
A grauiinar scIhh)! w as foiindc*! at a \ery early pciiod, 
and there are scveitil other .seln ol'- and 4.*huiities. Tin iv aie 
inanufacturo^ of leather, but the ['I’o^jieiity of the town is 
de[iendent chielly on agricultme, ainl the iieigliboiiring 
tin. le.uKaiid c«'[>[»er iniin -;. Ta^kiard returns one ineniher 
to |>n,rli iiiii lit. It i‘iei\id its rn>t «‘h:iitt‘r in J-M^kfuan 
Bicluird, iMil of ('> rnw.ill, bruilnr of Henry HI., hiii it- 
princi[':d charter in 1 *).’*•<*», Ironi (^>neen Kli/rdietli. The 
pi»i)ulatiun of th-' inunici[i:d oenni-U ( iriM MO aen-.) 
in I'^n wa> !7ufk.ind in iSSl it wl ^ 1 170, lli..t of the 
parliaiiieulary bonauli (area »'so>7 acia in tlie .sv.me ycais 
bein_r and h.hOl. 

IJSld'i, Jo^i.rii Xieoi.vs I'l: (IdSr'’ 17GS), n.^tionoincr, 
w’lsboniat r.iiNoii A}>ril 1, IGSS, and was eilucal'Ml .ii 
the t ’ull»-gi! Ma/arin. Ills devotani to ii>lr'»nonjy 
from 17<M.), in whieh >ear he CiU* fully (‘I’M-rvcd an e.'*'io • 
of the sun. hi 171 I he was .idndtli d to the Acadi luy ••f 
Scieiii'cs, and in 17 lH) he mad.' th ' j.r^ji.iv.ilv for ih'termin 
ing the tigure (»f the l artli, wh* ‘h wer. carried luituml'v 
the of tliai body .-on.'* }‘'ir> aItTWanK. I.i 1 1 1' I 

De T/i -!•* \i-itt:d England, wTi* re, thioii-h Xewtfn .nid 
Halley, h“ wa-; r. iNi.-d into the lb w d Suei .ly, ai.d in 17'J‘*> 
lie ;jrce['te') an ijM\ Uali- -ii l’ri‘iu ( Atheiiee f. to the cl. air ot 
ii.stronoiny in the Inij'cri.d A«..ideiiiy oi Siiiiaas at Si 
Pt^teiwhiirL:. la 1717 li - ittuiiieil to I'ari-:, and w is 
allowed 11 very impel fet ob.- ix.itory in t!'e Hotel Elnny, 
where Me-^i- r and J^alm.dc wt re nniong his pn(»ii^. In 
ITj.j, prcvioii.s to the tnindt of Meienrv, h** juiblishr I 
in.i[i of tin- World la j'r'‘o_T,i -j'g tlie i tied of that [tl.inel’s 
[iM’.'II.ixe^ in ditlercnt coiint.ie.-, and in 177)! he wa-: in. a! • 
g' og?Mj'hi»Ml astmiio:..- r to the naval dej.ai liiient. In 
17G‘J lie re>iuniid in fo.onr '-f Lai mde, and wididitw to 
the abbey of Sainte (Ien»\ic\i‘, wa.ie he di'.d id a’Mtplexy 
on ijii-er 11, 17d'\ 

li- -.'I'-’. iiM e.ij' ■ 'i ' .i t-) bj- 7 '/ o- • . <.r la.-. 

A ( b-m- - I; .ba, .oM I >l : I vo-i-lA.,.,.,..- 

y," '/. /• w / 'f . /• *1 ! ', ' I / I I !' j I r / 1 . / t (' ' / / 

' >i ' f } Y -St r. f. f ! !<.. . A’> .'// . s’ e'/’.’,/,,. 

y'.’ i''lihiK ‘"I o-'/' ]< It, ‘t (ii‘il:a, 

17-Jt , t'i 1 " -/■/', 'f 1^''' . >/' ... / ’• . (Ilf imnl th />/ 1.', , 

(lt< i'll: . Aoi.'-N" r. , N-a. li. ji. 7 r» 7 . 

' Ll^MOil ia, an i 1 iii-l ot hthjO aeh-^j aimiit 1 0 inile-> Ion/ 
and a'veiMgiiig 1*. nnh , bro.id, with a i/oj.iihit ion in l.'^.'^l 
ol GoO. lying -outli-W' -I and noith r .i>t at the entrance* of 
the Linnhe imeh in .\i/)jbhlie, Scolhnd. The. imiiie 
iijcan.s the g'laat enchomv fwlietlu;r “ leirden,” as tlie 
Si.-itrb, or "‘tort,’’ as the hi.-li aiithoritii-, .‘-u|»{'Ose, is 
uncertain;, ami occurs in Irelo-.dm the Wateifoni Ll’inore 
and ten otli^r plac*”^. ‘‘ Lio ’ i- one *-f tin*, nio.-t frennent 
words ill coiii[>onrui fri.di nanm', there b* ing one thonsind 
four hundred townlamhs or viJlag«.'» which begin with it. 
A (Joluniban na.nadeiy was founded tlnne by St Muluag 
abtmt (ILeV'.v, A i<uuiuiii\ p. .‘11;, whose bell is 

per]m]».s that round in l^l-t .at Kiliiiicliael Hlassary,^ and 
whose crozier or stall’ li in the pos.-.es.siun of the duku of 


^ tStUland in f'larii^ Cky'vstKin Tirntes, 1st scr., p. 206, 

wh'jffc it i* kijured. 
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Argyll- About 1 200 the see of Argyll was separated from 
Uuiikeld by Bishop J obn “ the Englishman, ” and Lismore 
Hoou after became the scat of the bishop of Argyll, some- 
times called ‘‘ Episcopus Lismoriensis ” (Skene, Celtic 
Scotliuid^ ii. p. 408 &v/.), quite distinct from the bishop of 
the Isles (Sudreys and Isle of Man), called “ Episcopus 
Sodoriensis” or “ Insularum,” whoso see was divided into 
the English bishopric of Sodor and Man and the Scottish 
bishi»pric of the Isjes in the 14tU century (Keith’s 
Caiidoijm‘y p. 173). The monastic establishment of 
Li.sniore, at one time consisting of Culdeos (Reeves, CuU 
lit I p. 4D), w'as converted into a chapter of canons 
regular and a dean, whose right to elect the bishop was 
ivcngnizecl as early as 1249 (Baluze, MisceL^ vii, p, 442; 
Oritj, pH rock, Srof,, ii. pt. 1, p. 161). 

bi>iiit)iv b.i.v, ail accuii'iital celebrity from the Book of the Lean of 
A . :i I’Hlifi liiiu of poems, Gaelic siiul Eiiglisli, made by 
.l.niii’s M ‘Giri;or, \iear«^‘ Foitingall and dean of Li.sinoiv (1614-61). 

V In ti«»n Ilf tin* (J.K'lie poems, with translations by Kev. T. 

.M lilaii, and iiitiodiictioii by MiAV. D\ Skene, published 1862, is 
lif \ aliie lint Ii fo; I lie language ainl the contents. Tho language is the 
<lar!i<’ of I he Wi-st Higbl'nids, spelt, tiliouetically, as spoken in the 
l-ecuiningiif the Iillli c entury, and its variations from ancient Irish 

• •n ihe ciiie hnn.l and niotlein Gaelic on tin* other are of inuc’h interest 
t.i (‘•■lin hciliis. Its c’onle.nts are (V‘>.siaTiic. fniguieuts, some of 
iii .h, iitln’i - of Si oil li oiigiii, and a few iinue roeent (iaelie verses. 

piil-Iii .ilion of 1 his work, and J. F. Campbell of l.slay'.s eollcelion. 
liMi.i .11 d ,«.ini I S c»f the existing traditional Gaelic, poetry, have for 

• lie, liisl lime gi'eii a genuine historical solution of the Ossiiinic 
j.H'bhm i'*e (issi\NV. There are'riunnins of three castles on 
Li'inoie at 'riiefmi a foil of two concentric cirole.s of dry stones, 
i.|.| . -I’d t'» I'c XoiMj <ir Ganisli ; at Aeliiinlown a square keep with 

\\ ill I'J l«'t i hi^h, h* lieved to lx* tho palace of tho bishop ; ami on 
the \N« -t “ide of the edand Gastlo Corllin, ineiitioned in a grant to 
1 .inipii» II <»l Gh imnjh.iy in M7n (Grn/. Bar, aS'c., ii. p. 109). 

IdS.MOHE, :i innrket-towii and seat of a dioccao, partly 
in (Vu’k but chictly in Waterford, Ireland, ia beautifully 
.Mtiintcd on a .stcc[) eminence rising abruptly from the^ 
black water, 10 inile.s west-south-West of Waterford. At 
the verge uf the rock on the western .side is the old baronial 
castle, ereelcil by King John in 1186, which was the 
resilience of the bishops till the IGth century. * It was 
l.t M»’.gc»l in IGll and 1643, and in 1(J46 it was partly 
4|rdro\ed by lire. To tho east, on tho summit of tho 
height, is the cntliedral of St Carthagh, erected in 1CG3 by 
the* i?;irl of Cork, in the Later English style, with a square 
tower .Miniu)unti.'l by a tapering spire. There are a 
gnuiiinur seliool, a free school, and a huiuber of charities. 
Snijjtj trmh i.s carried on by means of tho river, and there 
i'. a silnion lishery. The population of the town in 1871 
was IMG. 

'I ill* 1)1 L.iii;d ii.imii of I.ismore was Maghsciath. Its presont name 

V IS di*ii\.d ti'Uii a inoiiiistery, founded by SI. Gurthagh in 683, 
wiiii’h hii’.-iiiiL* Ml eelebniteil as ii seat of learning that it is said 
Mil h th in twenty churches were erected in its vicinity. In 
th'- '.Mil :iiid iieginiiiiig of the, loth centuries tlie town avhs repeat- 
. lly pluieh led liy the Dalles, and in 978 the. town and abbey were 
hill led by tlie ( i.s'.Miians. lleiiry TI., after landing at Waterford, 
ie.’t i\rd ill Li.->im*iv. ea.stle. the allegiance of the archbishops and 
hi i-t Ip huid. In ITHS the manor was grunted to Sir Walter 
i; ih ;^h, Ip.iii whom it pa.«?.sod to Sir Richard Doyle, afterwards enrl 
III ‘ ..ik. I'rom the tails of Cork it descended by iimrriage to the 
duk-’s of Di von^liire. It W'as incorporated as a municipal borough 
111 the linn- ot Charles I., when it also received the privilege of ro- 
taruiiig meinU-is to jiarliuiuciit, hut at tho Union it wu.s disfronch- 
i -,.*i 1 . .md also ceusocl to exorci.so its municipal fuiict ions, Lismore is 
th«* hirthpl.ice of Robert Bo^ie, but its claim to bo tho birthplace 
of < niigicvc does not lest Oil a sufticioiit foundation. 

LISSA (in Polish, djeszna), tw manufacturing town in 
the circle uf Fraustadt, dmtria of Posen, Prussia, is 
situated on the Breslau and Posen Railway, near tbe 
frontier of Silesia. The most pfominctft buildings are the 
handHiirne chateau, the mediaeval town-house, the three 
churches, and the synagogue. Its manufactures consist 
chiefly of cloth, liqueurs, tobacco, and wax; it also 

^ See Orig, Paroch* Scot^ where it is figured. 
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possesses severd tanneries and a large steam flour-mill, 
and carries on a brisk trade in grain, cattle, spirits, wine, 
and furs. The popuhUion in 1880 was including 

3810 Roman Catholics and 1833 Jows. 

Liasa owes its oi'igiii to a imiiibcjr of Moraidaii Brotlicrs from 
Bohemia, who were banislicd by the ernperor rerdiiiaml I. in th« 
Idtli century, and found a refu^'o on the estate oF tlm l*olish family 
of Leezynaki. Their scdtlen^eiit received municipal ri'^lits in 1548. 
During the Thirty Years’ War tlie population was ruiufureod by 
other reJugecB, and Lissa became an imuortanl coinimrcial town, 
and the chief seat of the Moravian IJrotllers in Poland. Cumkam's 
(</.<;.) was long rector of the celebrated Moiavian scliool tliere. Lissa 
was twice burned down (in 1658 and 17^7) during tin- Swedish and 
Polish wars. 

LISSA(Lat., Issa ; Slav., Fw), an Austrian island in the 
Adriatic, 9 miles long, with a greatest breadth of [ miles, is 
situated 41 miles from the coast of southern Diiinmtia, 
almost due west of the mouth of the Narontu, in l.’F V N. 
lat. and IC'* 6' E. long. “ Tho shape is a long i)ariillelogram 
with two breaks, tho Porto di 8. Ciorgio (one of thd linest 
harbours of refuge in the Adriatic) on tho cisttun short 
side, and tho Vallone di Coinisa contained hi non two 
long prongs stretching due west and sinuh w ost. The 
outer walls are stony ridges rising from 170 to 010 feet 
above sea-level, and declining quai|uiiv-.‘rsiilly to tho forlile 
plateau which, averaging 400 foot liigli, forms the body »)f 
the island. The apex is Monte llimi, a bald arid tlattouod 
COUG (1868 feet) on tho south ' wo^t '* (ilurton). Wimi 
growing (for which Issa Was famous of old) still forms the 
principal means of subsistence, an average season yielding 
from 70,000 to 80,000 barrels; but tlio, .«ardino ti.sbory 
(15,000 to 25,000 barrels per ammm) is of growing 
importance, and the peasants distil 'about 24,0OU lb of 
rosemary oil annually. The islaml is divided into two 
communes, Jjissa and Comisa. In the former is the chief 
town, Lissa, with the palace of tho old Yonetian counts 
Qariboldi, the former residenco of the English governor, 
tho monastery of tho Minorite.s, and at a lilllo distance to 
tho tvest tho ruins of the ancient city of ls.sa. TJic 
population, 0485 in 1869, was 7871 in ISSO. 

Tssa is said to have liccu settled by pei pie fiom I.eduK, llu- 
of the iKgeaii. TTic Parians, Uhsi^tV-l iiv the Mdt r nt 

Byracnsc, introduml a colony in the 4tb eeniuiy i; e. l>uiiiig ihe 
First Piiiiie War the Issieans witli tinir b<'.d<cd In lped ibe 
Koman Ibiilins; .and tlic groat republii*, h.a iMgd. fiM h d t!.. ir i .1 in. I 
agiiiii>t tli<‘ attaeks of Agmn of lllyiia .in.l 1 n (jU" u Tula, •i;cnii 
found them faithful giid seiwicealdo allic.-n iii rm \\,ir wiiii Philip of 
Maet'doii. As early as t)96 wo tiiid tie' \ < .uliai s in ijos^es/hi.i ol 
the ihlaiivl, and, though they ret iivd hn .i Iimm- IkIuiu the b’.i-ii- 
saii-^, their power was etleetiuilly rsUddidu d *111 1*^78. VehiSl.i^ 
whieh by that time had become the elm f r.ettlrm«-nl, w.i'^ 
destroyed by Peidinund of f^nples in 118-:, .ind l)y ilie Tniks m 
1571. Tli« pn'seiit city arose slioitly ari'iw.nds. Dining tlie 
Napoleonic w.iis (iissji was occupied by tlie I'lcneh, but tlo* Pim- 
li.sli defeated tlirir sijiiadroii in ISlo^ mu. I Krpi, po.^si-ssjiui •»t' tbi* 
island till July 1815, erecting fortitieatidns pli^lll.^nlled in lS7o; 
and making it a centre of operations. In ISdil the It.diaiis uiidi i 
Persano made an attack mi Lissa, but wjtc ili le iti d by 1 be Austi i.um 
under Tigetlhotr— tho balllo being fought aliout lU nnles nortln'f 
the harbour. 

See Wllkinsdii (istS); NValii (ISill); Hrackeiiliii! v. In tlie Tiuh-^, IJ, 

IHiWi ; It t'l'ue nuint, et t'ol , 18tl7 ; mid Uintun in Joum. //. oVi*;/. >i»r , Is’. a, 

LISTON, John (1776-1846), comedian, was the sun (»f 
a watchmaker iu Soho, Lotidon, where ho was burn in 
1776. While the teacher of a day schuol imur Leicester 
Square, he began to take part in private theatricals, and 
soon conceived a passion for tho stage, lie made his debut 
at a small theatre in the Strand, and shortly afterwards 
obtained an engagemenliat DubliiAheatre, where, althungh 
he adopted tragedy as his role, his natural talent for acting 
attracted the attention of Stephen Kemble* who engaged 
him for his theatre at Newcastle-on-Tyne. Discovering 
accidentally that his forto was not tragedy but comedy, 
Liston displayed in his personation of old men and country 
boys a fund of drollery and humour which proved irre- 
sistible. Ao introduction to Charles Kemble led to his 
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appearance at the Haymarket in 1805 as Zekiel Homespun, 
and from this time he occupied an unrivalled po.^ition in 
his own line of performance, his broad hiiniour being 
tempered by true arlustic fiiiisli, while ho possc-ssed an 
original [lowor of creation which, with his boundless faculty 
in the elaboration of absunlitle.s, filled up meagre and 
communplaco uiilliru'S with the characteristics of vivid 
individuality. .Paul Pry, lirst ri'iircr^ented in and 

always his mi^st popular part, sot.u bi;c:ime to many a r« al 
piTsonagi*. l.i'-ton [ilayml i.ly at (Juveiit (<ardi;u, 

Drury Lam*, and the Olympic, ami r* luuiried on the st.ige 
till almo.st tl:c clo.ai of liis lilc. lie diid Alandi 22, IS 16. 

JjIS'I’oN, PoiiiiKT (1724-1817). aii eminent ScuUi''h 
surgeon, wa. bom on the 2Slh of Oclober 1724, at J'lcch}- 
fecli'iM, V. bcie Ills fatbi r wa.s [uii.-h iuiiii-tir. He coni- 
rnenced the .-tudy of an.dorny u.ulcr hr DaivJay iu Edin- 
burgh L‘niv<iv,ity ill 1810, and mm.u lurame a wskillul 
anatomist. Adtur tight ye.ii.A .stmly, hr brym his career 
as a Jettuirr on anatomy and sUiL:ei\ in ti.e Edinburgh 
Scliool tif Mcdii'ine ; .'iml in 1827 lie wa-i eh ctLd fuic of 
the surgeons to lln* Loyal liiili nciry. in 1 'X> In- was 
iiivitetl to fill the 1 lanr af rhniiMl .-aii:»r\ 1:, rniver.sily 
Colbg'*, London. He held llic ati[»..iniii|..nL until liia 
death, »»ii tile 7th of Hi ct.'inbir 1817. Id .ton wa.s a 
te.ulnr more by what he did than by wi'ut he .-aid. He 
tanjlit simplicity in all uiirrative pi’on-dun*^ ; f. rtile in 
expedicul.s, ot gieal luave, and of jioWerlul fiana, hi.-, iiaino 
is remembered at l!ic jui-ent day a.s ii buhl .11 d ra[»id 
opeialor. lie inspiitjl all arourd with corilhh j.i'c, mid 
every one prc^’eiit at hi.s opir.ilioj.s u*lt tliat lljr h’liite in 
his jiands, Iiowevir r.jpidly l-o weihcd, was guided with 
skill ioimdeil upon kiiowh dgc. He w’as the aut h'-i o! 'J’/ifi 
nf >'///.;//•?/ and J*ri‘h'<tl X /.-/>/'/' 7, :,ijd inado 
sevcial improvement.^ in luithoih of aiupiilalii-n, an.i iu 
the div--aug of wound.-. 

Idl.VNV. dhi.s Word (Xtraichi)^ like Xin/ (l otli from 
I A/ropfii), is n-ed by^ Euabiiis and 1 Tia -«> tom, mo.sfc 
coinnuiidy in the iiluial, in a ipiiie eiia-r.il ,eii e. to denote 
a pi:iyei, or [»iayer<, of any sort uhatover, win ilier public 
or pri’s.iU*; it is .similarly employed in tie- hiw <4 Arendius 
Th \\i. lit. n, leg. 3(1), wldHi folbal- iieietie< tO 
hold a.-:-eiuMiei in the < ity “ad litanniii lacieiidam " Put 
some trace »»! a inoie teelinieai n:e:i;iiij’ i.- fouml in tho 
epistle (Ay». Ih'i) of I’asil to the ehm- u of Veoi a‘.'“ah .1, in 
which he ai’am rojain.-t tln'.-e v h < o-.-bj. etmj ’ -e' rf.iin 

iiiUnV.it oil", that neither w.ie “ ].! .an " n.-ed in 1!. ■ lime 
of (be-uiy Tliae ilurgu.-. The natuie of the leci-ntly 
■ lutiodmed lit.il a, wliieh luii.-t L"‘ a-slilued to Iia\e been 
praeli-id at Y tU-.-e-.irLii in P).'"!!^ day,e u ('nlybi' vaguely 
. eon j. etured. piid'ably ihi yli.el in.iny p"ii t.s iu common 
jwith rogatioiies,’’ whiili, .lu.oiding to i'^idonius 

, /v^pollinari", had bei n era'lu.illy e..ii uil' iiitv» 01 ea-ioiial u.su 
I in Eramm about the bea'lnni’iL' of tti*- Alh n niuvy, i.>pecially^ 
wlieii lain or line wealliei wa- th^iiul, and wliicli, so far 
a.s the (1‘iec fimt d.iys bi-fere A-*ii.."ion weie com. imd, 
wi. v lil.st lielinitely li\ed. b r one parlieidar dir-tiiet .it 
least, by Alainertus or M.nneieu^ of \ ienne (/*. 450 \.i). ). 

We gather that, lliey weie pi ioieiitial and inli n’- ,"(iry 
jiraycLs ollered by tlu‘ eoimminity while going about in 
procession, fa.sting, aiid elotlu'd iu saekhilli. 8ul>!iiii> 
alludes to the iiieoiiLrrintv of ni' ii going castorin.J 1 
litania.s. ’ hi the lollowiiig eeuiury the niamier m 1 : ,.l. 
litaiiie.s |litanlas faeere) was to some extent. n-Lmln^d '0 yel 
the entire Kasti-ni empire by one of the A ocr 'n of ,h; :i of tr 
wliieh forbade tlicir celt-bration without the pn 1 ■ .nvarkeil 
the bi.shop.s and clergy, and ordered that the eio"- ■> . ilitio aetiiHlV 
wore curried about in procession) slumld imi In- ! /sivestward, 
oLsewhere- than in churches, nor be carried by :.’i\ i / 'hanclil to 
persons as were duly appointed to do so. 'rk- ij 
of Orleans (&II /. • 

XIV . : 
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ahlmm of ChrisUanity Mr EdvjardM^s Jiejf^xiotis, 1696. (3) 
wJ Sixond Vindmitwn of the Measonablmess of Christianity ^ 1697. 

(4) A Paraphrase and ^'otes on the EpisUeif of St Paul to the 
GalatianSt First and i^rcemd CoritUhiaiis^ PomanSf and EpheHdms, 
To which is prefixed an Essay for the understaiuling qf St Paul's 
Episttes hy consnUing St Paul himself 1706-7 (iwsthumous). 

III. K'dimatiox. — (1) Some TlMugkls concerning Educalion^ 
1693. (2) The ConduU of the Understanding^ 1 706 ({)Ostliutaou8). 

(3) Some Thmights concerning Heading and Study for a OenUeman^ 
1706 (iM)sthiiriiou.s). (4) Instructions for the Co)id.net of a Young 
OentJeman, 1706 ( |Kist Iminuus). (5) Of St udy {\ini\R\\ in France in 
IiO( ki*’.s jtmrnal, ami published in L. Kind’s Life of Locke in 1830). 

I V. Pji 1 Luso I'H Y. — \ 1 ) A n Essay roneern i ng // u inu n Vnderstand- 

ing, ill four Inioks, 169(». (2) A Letter to the L‘idwp of Worcester 

coueerning some pissages relating to Mr Locke's Essay of Iluinnn 
UndersUinding in a late Discourse of his Lordship's in Vindication 
of the Trinity, 1097. Mr LockCs Ihphj to the Bishop of IVorces- 
her's Answer to his fitter, 1097. (4) .)//• Loekr's Hejdg to the Bishop 

of Worcester's Answer to his Second Ixfftr, 1699. (6) // Dist'oiirse 

of Miraeks, 1706 (iw^).stlnnm»us). (6) An Era mi nation of Father 
Malebra ache's opinion oj Seeing nil Things in Ooti, 1706 (i>o.sthu- 
moils). (7) Hemark'S Some of Mr yorris's Bunks, wherein he 
asserts Father Malehranche's opinion of Seeing all Things in (BhI, 
1720 (jKwtliumous). 

The following are Miseella neons Traets: — (1) A New Metlml 
of a Common Place Book, 1686 (tliis was Lorke’a first artielo 
in the BihUothique of \Ai (dere ; liis other eontribution.s to 
it are uii .'ertaiii, t*xeept the Kpilome of tiw Essay, in 1688). 
(2) The Fumlamenial Constitutions of Carolina (prepared ^when 
Ijocke wiLs lionl Shaft«*sbury’s secretary at Kxeter House alnjiit 
1673 ; remirk.able for its recognition t)f the nrinciple of toleration, 
and published in 1706, in the posthunion.s eollei lion). (3) Memoirs 
relating to the Life tf Anthony, First Earl of Shaftesbury, 1706. 

(4) Eknirnts of Nitural Philosophy, 1706. (o) (Observations upon 

the (rruwth and Culture of Vines and (dices, 1706. (6) Pules of 

a Sot'iety which met once a Week, for their improvement in L'sejul 
Knowledge, and for the promotion of Truth and i.'hristian (JutrUy, 
1706. (7) A Letter from a Person of Qiutlity to his Friend in the 

Country, publi.shed in 1875 (ineluded by De.s Mai/eaux in his 
Collection of Several Pieces of Mr John LoelFs, 1720\ and soon 
aftcrwanls burned by the (‘oiiiniou han^inaii by orders from the 
House of Lord.s, w;is disavowed by Locke hiiu.self. It may have, 
been die.tiited by Shafte.sbuiy. 

There !in^ also various writ inj^s of Locke first jniblishcd in tlie 
biographies of Lord llaig ami of Mr I o\ l#ouine. 

LoOKe’s numerous Ettirs to Tlioyiiard, Lirnborch, Le (dcrc, 
Cueuellon, .Molyiieiix, Collins, Sir Isaae Newton, the first ami 
the tliinl Lord Shafte.sbury, J^ords l’eterb(jn»Uf;li and Pembroke. 
Clarke of Ohipley, and others, many <d’ them nnpublished, are 
mo<lels in th»*ir kiml. They express th<j courtesy uml bnmour which 
were natural to him, and bis v.iried interests in lininan life. Those, 
to Molyiieux and Limlwrcli in jiartieiilar tlirow light on the Essay, 
and his work^on Toleration and Christianity. 

I. It ha.s l>een truly siihl that rill Locke’s writings, even the jiVvr/// 
on. Human (f ruler da nding wvre “occasional, and intemle«l 

directly to connteiaet the enemies of reason ami freedom in hi.sowri 
|ige.” This is obviously true of liis works on Soi ial iVdity, written 
in an age when the prim iplcs of deniotiacy and tolcr.ition w*ere. 
iitruggling with pasnive olunlieiiee and «livine right of king-s, and 
when even “ tlie popular assertors of public liberty were the 
greate.st engrossers of it too.” The .state with Locke was the, 
issue of free contract, an<l was not a natural oiganism. That the 
fXiople, in tho exercLse of their sovereignty, have the right to govern 
thcnwelves in the way they judge exiMMlient for the common goo<l, 
and that the civil government, whatever form it assuinc.s, ha.s no 
right to interfere with religious beliefs iif)L tjxpresscd in action.s 
inconHi.*,tent with civil s(K*iety, is the es.sence of hi.s ]»oliLic.al philo- 
sophy. Ho base.<l the ultimate sovereignty of the people on a 
virtual consent or coritrsu ton the ]>art of the ])eoj»le. theiiiselve.s to 
bfj .so governed. The ijreeisc terms of contr.ict, lie allowed, might 
and should be modified by the sovereign peojde from time to time, 
in aceornmodation to ever changing circnm.stance.s. He saw tliat 
thimr-s in tid.s woild were in s<> constant a llnx that no society long 
remaim'd in tin* .samo .state, and tliat “the gros.sest absurdities” 
must be the Issue of “ followMTig cu.stom when rea.soii has left the 
custom.” W”! til an Knglish love of coiii]»roini.sc in the. working of 
political alfaiiv, he was always diH|x>sed towards liberal ccclosiastieaT 
conce-ssions for the wike of religious <|inity ami peace, and rccom- 
memded obedieiu'e to the civil magistrate in all indifferent things 
in worsliip ami govij-n merit, nA otherwise expressly determined by 
KUpeinatural revelation. • 

His attack on Sir iJobert Filmer in the First TreMise onO(yoem~ 
mtni was an anachronism, even when it was published ; in the 
democratic principle argued for in the Second Treatise, while in 
advajBe of the practice of his age, he was anticipated by Aquinas 
and iWin, as well as by Orotius and Hooker. His pliuofio^hical 
defence of social rights of religious beliefs was the xn^st original 
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iud important of his contribatlons to polity, and the mort Ikr^Miich* 
ng in Its ultimate assumptions. Locke had a more modest, ssti-*', 
mate of human r&ourcos, natural and supernatural, for foming trUje ' 
jiidgniehta in religiop^aud a leas pronounced iud^eat of the iitt- ’ 
iiioralitv of religious error, than either tlie Catholm or the Puritan. 
The toleration which he spent his life in,, arguing M meant 4 .,. 
Tcwulution from the absolute to a relative point b? view 
theory of knowledge It was a protest against those who fy 

*|M>remptorily require demonstration, and demand 
^irobability only is to be had.'* Th^ practice of universal tbljm-;i^' 
tion amidst increasing religious ditferences was the mbst inipoii^t 
application to the circumstances of his own age of tl^e theory 
huniau knowledge wliich pervaded his Essay, This paradox is 
II (‘i>minon}>lace, and tho suprrabuudant argument and ihmy in wv! 
Letters on Toleration fatigue the modem reader. The change ot 
ion is more due to Locke himself than to anv one else. The ^ ' 
^ ;hts of free thought and liberty of conscionco bad indeed been u 
plVuded for, on various grounds, throughout the century in which he.f« 
'cmy Taylor, Cudworth, Glanvill, and oth(^ 
]ihilo.sophii‘al thinkers in the Church of England urged toleration ui 
the state, in conjunction vf!th a wide comprehension in tho churchy 
grounds which inipUei}^ intellectual limitation and eveii^,uii«^ 
taiiity in religious matters. Puritan Independents ^nd Baptist ; 
like Owen, Ooodwin, and Kichardson, whose idea of ccclesiudloal . 
I'oiiiprehetisiou was doginatfc and narrow, were ready to accent ^ 
sectarian variety within the state, on the ground that it was posaiblbV 
to liuve many religions in the land, hut only their own form within# 
their stM'.t The existence of se^Nirate Cliristian nationalities, on thb^l 
other hand, was the only justification of sejjwte religious societieflf 
to the laiitudinarian churchmen with whom'^Locke associated ; in ' 
ciu'Ii nationality they would have a comprehensive church co« . ' 
extensive uith the nation. Locke went for to unite in a liigher ■ 
]irini‘iple what was be.st in the bread Anglican and in the 
ruritan theories, while ho recognized the individual liberty which 
ha.s (A'er distinguished the national church of England, (a) 
]ii.s reasonings for toleration he insists on the fact that all 
htitiiiiu theologies must consist more of beliefs determined on pre- 
.<.11 nipt ions of probability than of knowledge founded on what , ia , 
either self-evident or demonstrable in the light of reason. A prO: ; 
found seii.se of the limits of human reason was at the bottom of hia 
aiguinents for a tolerant comprehension by the state and also by 
lilt' thurch. He had no objections ^ national establishment of 
some form of religion, provided it waa. comprehensive enough, and , 
\\as really the nation organized to promote goodness, and not to 
jiroteot the metaphysical subtleties by which professional theoloinaus 
.spoil the original simplicity of Christianity. The recall of tho 
national religion to this primitive simplicity, he hoped, would make, 
loh ration of nonconformists unnecessary, as few would then remain 
to jusk for it. (6) Tho speculative, and therefore individually and 
.so^'ially harmless, nature of most persecuted bediefs and forms of 
worsliip is another |)oint on which ho insists. No man is hurt . 
beraitse liis neighbour is of a different religion from his own, and; 
no civil society is hurt because its members are of different religiona^ 
from one another.” The more various far beUefs are, tiie more!' 
]>robablc it liecomes that a complete view of truth may by defl^ 
bi> reiic}ie«l at last by ^he human race. In the meantime DeliwB xU - 
] r l igioii concern the individual only and not society. To the athexat 
alone lx>cke absolutely refuses toleration, on the ground that thC;. 
.^^ocial Iwmds can have no hold over hifh, for “the t^iifg away of! 
(loll ili.sKolvc 3 all.” If atheism means tho denial that reason is tfas . 
ultiiniite regulative principle in the universe, then the consUtimt; 
atheist without doubt ** dissolves all,” and must reject phyaiciil> 
H(’iciice even, as well as morality, in an absolute nescisnoe, so that* 
In: is incapable of citizenship as one who is insane. Li Lo^e!sowte 
]i]iilosophy, as vfo shall see, the existence of God is represwted 
di'iiHmstmble, but tho distinctive articles of Christianity afSribimdedj 
only on presumptions of probability. He argued too sgainst fUU) 
toleration to the Church of Rome, at least in the circumstatxces '| 0 f •; 
ihc Hgo in which the .Toleration Act was passed, on the mupd. 0 !f^ 
it.s allegiance to a foreiji^n sovereign. . (e) Th^ unfitness of foxbe a!ii^4S 
means of sending the light of truth into a human mind fs 
argument urged by Locke, founded on the psycbolc^^^f 
uitdcrstunding. Persecution can only transform a man 
hypocrite ; belief must be fomiea by individual diacemmm^^^ 
evidence. Apart, from evidextpo, a man cannot 'command 
uiiderstAnding ; he cannot determine arbitrarily what 
is to hold. Thus all Locke’s pleas for a. univefsal toleri|ii^ 
ri'Holvo at last into il philoiophical view of the l^ts. and orijraK 
of knowledge. * w. 

1 1 . The principles whicff determined Locke's adcial polity 
determined his way of looldng at Cliris4<jbii7« >^^3 
arianism” was reauy the result of an 
tfuth, and of bis perception Jhat in jt^attm of mlim 
may be sufficient, foapractice, .while jit falls far 
and demonstmtioxi. He insitUi on Itfarring quesH 6 im^,jlii;,iiP||ra 
the reasoning individual, and, v^irK^^osm sight 
reasonableness 'of. Ohiirtm wy.^gronilii oa 
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't^^‘ the as infallible >^th the 

inveience' of a Fariton, but he did no^ like so many Puritans, mean 
only ScriptorO as interpreted by himself. Coniideuce in Biblical 
infailibiU^ was also combined in Locke with a distrust in the pre- 
tensions ov^mthusiasm,” which predisposed him to regard miracles, 
as a criterion needed for distinguishing reasonable religious con- 
▼ic^ons fiom mere ** inclinations, fancies, and strong assurances." 
.Assieht ^nreUgionasiheyoTy thi else he could only justify on the 
of i£. evident rationaUt^ 'illumination without search, 
/Sitd'psrinih withodt proof apd without eseamination,’* was to him 
a sM ifd fte absence of the divine spirit. Fanati(;a1 confidence that 
; Welm ri^jbr ho would say, is no proof that we ai% right ; when God 
ihol^s us assent to the truth of a proposition in religion, he eitlicr 
<.^|Mvers to ns its intrinsic rationah^ by the ordinary meann of 
‘ iMentifio insight, or offem miraculous signs, of the existencci of which 
wc mudt have sufficiently probable presumption. RGa8oniibItitm.(i.<i 
somehow must at last be our guide. His own faith in Christianity 
,, relied its moral excellence when it is rightly understood in its 
.'primitive simplicity, and on the extraordinary signs in nature which 
AS’believed to have accompanied its first promulgation. " Bveti in 
;i!tillose books which have tho greatest proof of revelation from God, 
l|:ahd the attestation of miracles to couiinn tluiir bping so, the 
. mlrsbles," he says, “are to bo judged^ by the doctrine, and not 
• the doctrine by the iniraclos.** All this sort of argument became 
"'.eommouplace in books about the “evidences” in tlio 18th century 
i T^e Beasomblmss of ChristianUy yfM an attempt to rer all religion 
;,!froui verbal reasonings of theological schools, desu active of la^aco 
'^umong Christians, to Its original simplicity, but it no doubt involved 
aa abatement of its transcendent mysto^ and ultlinate incompre- 
hensibility. The bo 9 k was probably written to promote a com- 
prehension of the dissenters. All who practically ackiiowle<lge tin; 
supremacy of Jesus as tho Mosaiab accept nil that i.** essential to 
the Christianity of Locke, whatever other theological oniuious tlicy 
m^ individually or collectively add to this only (‘atholic one. 

Christian tcachem and apologists in the succeeding age, ns well 
as the assailants of Christianity, ollko appealed to the Essay on 
/ Hvman* Understanding^ and the catholic tradition of Angltciin 
theology was thus interrupted in tho church fur more than a 
hundred years. His own Christian belief, sincere and eariie.st, was 
more the outcome of the sort of common sense sagacity which 
•. through him moulded tho prudential theology of Knglaud in the 
' 18th century, than of the nobler elements present in More, Cud- 
/ worth, and other religious philosophers of tlie preceding age, or 
afterwards in I.»aw and Berkeley, Coleridge and Sfdilcicrmacher. 

111. Locke takes his place in the succession of great writers on 
the theory'and art of Education. His educat i unal writ iiigs might lie 
< regarded either as an iinniodiate introduction h) or its an apjdica- 
tiou of tho ^ssay on Human UiideraUmding. Iii his Thouglds on 
JBdimtion imaginative sentiment is never allowed to weigh against 
prudential utilitarianism ; information and mere learning are 
subordinated to tho formation of charactiu' and practical wiMloni ; 
the part which habit plays in individuals is always kept in view; 

, the dependence of conscious mind, which it is the imrixise of wlu- 
'';;Qatioa to improve, u[ion the health of tho corporeal organism is 
/steadily inculcated^ to Aake those happy who are iiiiflergoing 
'^oducation is a favourite precept ; accumulating facts in tlie memory 
...without using the power to think, and witlfout a«^.custonung the 
^ji youthful mind to apply reason to the evidence by which individual 
•y^thoUghtB must be tested, is always referred to ns tho cardinal vice in 
. tNomng. ‘Vfisdom more tlfan learning is what ho reqnircs in the 
teacher*. In th^ knowledge to be communicatiHl he gives the first 
'plyoe to “ that which may direct us to heaven,” and the second to 
/ r&e study of prudence, or discreet conduct ami management of our- 
' /.I'Bfilvcs ih toe several occurrences of onr Jives,” which most iissists our 
^ “duietproSperous passi^ through this present life.” Tho infinity 
' /^ino^ble existence in contrast with the narrowness of huiimu 
'.ishderstohdii^ and exi)ericnee is always iii his thoughts. This 
'^5'♦^im^opottionatenea8" is one reason given for ilue delilierntioii in 
choice of studies, and for declining those which lie out of the way 
.^0 really wise man, however much tney may have been favoured by 
Aifipng these last he warns especially against/' that maze 
. wordi and phrases which have been employed only to instruct and 

m the art of disputing, and which will be found perhaps, 
Vit ^hbU'lbdked into, to have little ot no meaning, . . . words lieing 
^’^00, value nor use, but as they are the signs of things ; when th^y 
‘Cinod fpe oothing they are less than ciphers, for, instead of au^ient- 
^ we value of those they are joined with, they losscn it and make 
hothing.’* Knowledge of what the opinions of other men have 
wih is another study which Locko depfteiateia “ Truth needs no 
C ommendation, and mor is not mem^ by it ; in our inquiry 
^ r knowledge It j^ttle concerns us wh^ other )neti have thought 
It is anldls and useless thing iJ make it one’s business to 
what l|4#]|bben other men’s sentiments in matters where 
. ^ V * > « Kealism and individiud rationality are 
Ibhal principles with LocHe.’ In his Conduct 
the pupil IS to be led to the Mlnt at which 
at r^dates to a question " k to m had, and at 



which alone a rational discernment of the truth is possible. The 
uneducated mass of munkiiid, on tho contrary, cither ” seldom reason 
at all," or else “put paasiou in the place of reason,” or “ for want 
of largo, sound round-about srune ” they direct their mind.s only 
to one part of the evidence, “converse with one sort of men, 
read but one sort of books, and will not come in tho hearing of but 
one sort of notions, and so carve out to themselves a little Goshen 
in the intellectual world, where light shines, and, as they conclude, 
day blesse.s them,; but the rest of the vast eurpansUvn they givo 
up to night and darkness, and avoid coming near it.” It is a 
ticatise nu the wisdom lUMidcdfor the inaii.»gciiiciitof the individual 
miiul, so ;is that it may oveicoim* the nhtjn. or eonnnon tendencies 
to erryr against which Bacon li.nl wann d mankind. nn.sty judg- 
ment, Idas, <»r want of an a priurl “ iinlilh icufT*’ to what evidence 
may require us to conclude, umliic legind fnr .luthoiity or love for 
custom aiul antiquity, indolcnee and sMq.tic.il <Ie-.|iuji‘, arc among 
the states of mind iniirkod hy him ns nmst :q.t to inh iffiv with the 
foriii.ition ofuiiriridividiiiil thoughts in liarnuiny with the Universal 
Thought that is latent in nature,. Tiie (ievehqiment of vigorous 
intellect in each pcivui is the aim of this adniiulde iniet. 

IV. The Essay L\nnrrHin(f Umnnn. I 'nUrrsIninhnij eoufciins 
Locke’s Meta]diysical Tliilosophy. It wastin' first allenqit, on a 
great sealr, and in tlie Baconian spiiit, to hlmw tin* ei-rtainty and 
iiiadequaey of liuinan kni»wledgc. This eiiter|.i’i''e .sci iin il to Loeko 
to hold out the most reasoTi'ahlc Inqie ol a siiliitioii of some sort 
for the per|ilc*xilies which eiKioiujuissud every de|i'iiti ent i)f in- 
quiiy. 

The Introdueiion to tlie Essay h tlie keynote to tl wlnde The 
ill fori iiiiH ol iiuiiikind in tlieii endeavotiis to (onqi'elieiul tht-m- 
.selves and tlieir suinjiindings is there attrilmtcd to 111' ir dis|H(>ition 
to extend their inqiiiiics into mailers lieymnl re.n h rt our 
intelligenee, Idling their tlioiiglits w.imh r into dtptlis when- we 
can have no footing. “ Whereas, were the eupcitii s of our iiiuler- 
starulings well eon«idered, the extent, of our knowleiige ours* ilis- 
covered, and the hoi i/on found whieli .sets the I munds between the 
eiiliglih'ned :i ml the da ik pails of things, between what is ami what 
is not imiquehensihle by us, nun would peril, ips with less scruple 
acquiesee in the avowed ignorance of the one, and employ their 
thoughts and «lis«-oiirse with nioic advantage and satisfaction on the 
other.” To inqiiiiv into “ the original, certainty, and extent of 
hunum knowledge, together willi the grounds and degrees of belief, 
o])inion, and assent,” is Locke's own account of tlic ilesignof his 
Essay. He expressly excludes from his inquiry “the physical con- 
feideratimi tif th" mind,” — tlie n:itur:d cmises (.iiid, one miglit atld, 
the transeciidentiil reasons) for our conscious cxpciieuce being whut 
ill his own ” pl.iin historical method ” he miglit iind it to Is*. He 
wanted to he able to make a faithful report, bused on what he actu- 
ally found, as to liiiw far a iiieridy liuimm nndcistaiiding of tlie 
uiiivoi'su can extend, to wliat extent human beings <iin share in 
])ure kmovledgi . und “in what cases tliey can only jmlge and 
guess” on giounds of probability. Althougli Ids report miglit show 
t hat the kn<»wl( dge utl.iin.iMe by the imlividiial must he “nairow,” 
and far .short of a “ univer-sal or perfect eomprehension of wliat- 
.soever is,” it might also convim*c us that it is “ siiHieii-nt,” heeunse 
“.suited to niir individii.il state.” Tlie “light of leason,” tho 
“candle of the Loid” that is .set up in us, ‘‘.shines hiight enough 
for all our punKises. If we will di.sludii'vc evei\ thing iHTauw wo 
cannot nTlainly know' all thiiig.s, wc shall do much as wisely as he 
xvho wt»uM not use his legs, hut sit still and ]ieiish because he had 
no w ings to fly. ” Locke thins opens his EXsiiy in a tone, w hieli, w ith 
n irnui' Iionielv eheeifuliies.s, reminds oiii' in j>.iitsot the .sublime 
eoneeptioiis of IVscsil, and in others of the wi^e mculcr.ilion of 
Bisho]» Butler. Tho ouleome is tlcit, if it sluuild turn out on 
investigation that humiiii uiiderstamling cannot solve llic mela- 
pliy.sical ]irr»blem of the universe, wc may .it least find ihutat no 
stage of our imiivhliial existence are wc the sport of chance or of 
nu evil ]*ower, that there i.s a way hv whicli we can .secure our 
filial wvllheiiig, even within the inexoiahlc causal joniiexioii.s, coii- 
liitioiied by space and time, witli their imperfectly calculable 
Issues, by whi' h wc are cnvironcil. 

'Pho fourth book alone is concerned directly witli the profcssi'd 
design of the Essay. It bus Imicii suggested by Sti'wart tliat lawke 
may have ('(umiienco.l with this hook, cspeeially as it contains few 
ivfcrciiccs to preceding parts of the Essay^ .so that “it might have 
lH*en published scpaiiitely w’itlioiit being h*.s.s iiiUdligible tlian it Is." 
The inquiries in the jircccdirig hooks arc of a more alxstract ami .schol- 
astic nature, which probably opened gradually on hi.s mind as he 
Rtmliod his .subject more clo.scljx Tlic second and lliird liook.s Isith 
relate to our iiidividuiil ideas or thoughts. That eacli ]K?rson hits 
thoughts, and that without tliouglits or consciousnesses Ihcro 
could be no knowledge fortbiui, is l/icke’s postulate. This, he 
presumes, ‘‘will he easily granted ” ; for “ everyone is conscious 
of ideas in himself, and men’s words and actions will satisfy 
him that tlicy are in othcra.” Questions about knowledge and ita 
extent theivfore prosupnose questions about ideas or thoughts. But 
our mere ideas are, as Locke reminds us, “ neither tnm nor fiHse, 
being nothing but bare appearances in our own uiiuds.” Truth 
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Htid falMhood belong ofily to tho MeHiotid or deniAlU the 
niitiil. The idea of a eLiitaur hius iio moro fakeliood in It, wli^n it 
appears in our niitids, than the tiarne centaur has falsehood lii it 
wlien it is protioiiiucd by our mouths, or written on {laper. Truth 
and falsoliood In' nhvays in atVirinations or iiogsitions, and the mere 
thouglits of Avliii h as imlividuuls wc happen to be con^ious are 
not )k'r sr 1 ‘iiln r tnu! or false. They do not ho(iomo either real 
knowlcil^c or irior “till the mind affirms or denies soiiiething of 
them ” 

Tlirtt, iinm* nf <»ur khowlod^'e is “iimato” is the e.onclnsion 
arpird toi ill thr First iiook. Hut the drift of tliis famous afgu* 
nient lias hemi overlooked by Wke’s < lities. It has been criticized 
as if it w.u ii iri(‘l.i{)liy'»ical discussion about tlie existence of trans- 
<rridciit.il elciiiciits in lininan knowledge, like that at issue in tlio 
pn'si'iit day betwci'ii empiricism ami iiitcllcetnalism. If it were so 
it would be an e\auipb? of the fallacy of ii relevant comdusioii. For 
ibis Ty«)eko liimself is iuMlonbt partly l•^^^pon^ible. It. is not easy to 
delciniiiic who or AAbat be bad in view in thU polemic, land ller- 
Im iI alone is made prominent as the defender of iniiateiicss, and 
lioeke AVas perhaps too little lead in llie literat me of ancient, and 
model II phlluso))|iy to do full justice, to lluw) who, from IMalo 
dowiiAA'anls, have leetigni/ed the iiilnitions of leasou as well as the 
jdienoiiieiia of seii'sc in the const itiitinii id' kin»\viedge. The 
jiositioiis AAliiih he as>.iils wmdil liaA'c been disclaimed by tlio 
most eminent iletiMnleis tif tin* transi*endental elements. “ Innate,” 
as Lorii Sbaflesbiiry says, “is jt Avoid Mr Ia><‘kc ]KK>riy jdnys 
on,”-- -.it b'ast if he is to be umlerstiMxl as eiigageil in .an intid- 
leetiial struggb' .ig.iinst or DesiMiies. “'flu*, right word, 

llnnigli l('ss iiseil, i.s (oihinhrntl. For A\ hat has birth, ^or the 
jirogp'ss ot the belns. to do in this e.ise T’ The r<*;il i(m‘stion, a.s 
Shattesbiirv .obis, is not aluuit the time Avheii the suppo.sed innate 
knowledge enti'l'eil, but “ A\lii‘ther the eonstiliitmn of man be slleli 
tli.it, being adult ami grown up, the iih'.is (»f i rational) (Uib'r ami ad- 
luiiiistr.itioimf adoil Avill not infallibly ami ne« essarily spring up in 
him.” Ibit tliisTioeke himself iloes imt ihmy. “'I’b.il there an', eer- 
lain propusitiiMis,” A\e (iml him saying, “ an hi<di, though tJuj soul 
from thi! beginning, iir Avheii a m.iii is jiorn, doe.s n<»t know, Ai‘1., by 
assistance from tlie oiilwaid senses, and the Indp id some pievious 
eultivatiou, it may altiTwanls iamie i-eitainly to know the truth of, 
is no more than Avliat 1 ha\e ;ittiniie<l in my first book” (seo 
“ Kpistle to lle,idei,” ill seeoml »*ilitii»ii . This jnitlicr appears 
frtmi the faet that, .iltlioiigli the open*> \mi1i an .attack on 

iniiab iii'^N in human kimAvh'dge, yet the self-rvideiiM*, in th** light 
of ediualcd n ason, of mneli that av * knoAv is ,isNerted' elsewlicn; 
not leS'i '.tivnnmi-ly. Much of om knowledge lie leport.s in the 
fourth book to be Kjm lied by pniely lation.il insight and <lenioTi- 
stration. WbaL be leilly .ugiies ag.iiiisl in the liist book is that 
any of it should )»<• supp(j.M| to haw a claim to protection against 
u tree erilieisin »d’ its re i-on.ibh nc'.^. Iff aigues tliere against 
the innateness of oni knowh •dge ol tiod .ind of molality; yet in 
the fourih book be re[H)ii'>, a.s ,a ie>iilt of bis .search inl<i onr 
latioiral eonseiouMics.s, in the “ plain historieal method,” that the 
<A*istenec ot (iod is a demoiistralile i.itiomil conelusioii, involv’cd in 
that eams-il ii'MCrtsitv amiIiomI \\bi« li there eonid be no knoANbdgc at 
j: 11 ; and In- mainl.iiiis in various ]il.tec >, IhaT morality miiy be foiiml 
t'» l>e .is d*-mf>iisir!iMv in*et*s-,aiy as m.ithem.ilies. The tAvo posi- 
liMli, ale jjiiiti* eoiisisteiit. 'file deiiiolisf I'a Ide latiofiJil Meees.sily of 
lle -e !in i oile r s<nis id' kiiowb'ilge ofi( n remains latent, he might 
.say, iM the -jliarc of reason lliat is potentially ]»resent in imli- 
vid.ial*, and tliep-foie e.miiot )>.• lalhd “ iunate ” knoAvledge; l>nl, 
lor all th.it, .sill'll triillis “larry their own evidence along AAdth 
tliMii ' in eA*ery mind that is ralion.dly aA\ak<’. FA*<*n in the first 
bo.d. hr .ippeaLs to what might be f ailed comifion reason, AAhieli he 
call. “ <ommon .sense. ’ “lie Avoiihl b** tliougbt void of romtiion 
s'lisi \\hf» asked, on thenm* side, oi, on the ollnT, \viit tf» give a 
r eviii, A\l.\ * it is impos.sibl« for tlm harm- thing to l>c and not to 
I".’ l! -lilies its own light and evidence with it, and needs no 
fdhi I pi. I'd , he that iiiideisland.sthc terms a.ssi nts to it bn' its own 
sik- , .1 1 1-. iio’hing el.sp will cA^er be able to ]neA'.aiI with him to 
do It ■’ i,k. 1 . chap. ;i, Jj 4). The truth is n/'itlier Ijwke nor the 
inl» llei.tualrts »d' the 17lh eentnry expi'es.vd their meaning with 
f nongh of pi. eision; if liiey had, koeke’s fust Ufok WfUild probably 
liavi* t.ik' n t form rnoie consistent Avith it.s true intention. ' Jt is 
reallv to be 11 . el jis all ericrgfdic argurnentative protest against 
anything in Imni.in knowledge ludiig snpiKised tfi Ije iiide]jemleiit 
of rational <^tlM^m. LfH’kc iMdic-verl that in attacking innate, 
prineiples be ii-ally Hibstitiiting wmseious .self-cvidenco uinl 
ratifirial deiiionstration ihsIcimI of bkinl repose on authority, and 
was tbu.s, as he .viys bini.self, not “ pulling up the fonndations of 
knowleflgc,” ‘ lit “l.iying thA* foundations .surer.” Truth is to 
lie found in “the eonti mplatioii of tfdngs themselves,” that is, 
l y .mtual latinnal insiglit on the part of each individual. But 
when men heard f»f “Home gcneml pro]Ki8itions that could not lie 
donbt«las soon as undersloofi,” it was a short it nd easy way to con- 
clinl^tbat such propositions are “innate,” and that a fiersonal 
j'eieljition of their rational H<jlf-«videncc la unnocoiwaiy. This 
Leiiig once received, eaHed the luy from the pail* m aeaich, 


&nd stopp^ th6 inotiiry of tiij dphkful coiictruing ail that, wtia 
oticc styM itirfate.” Dogittft^ be<!atii6 protected agair-* 

** It ^os ho small adviiiitf|ge & those who af 


criticism. ^ .. 

masters and t6a6liers to make this the prmOiple of principh^r-wat 
priticlplos must not be ([uestioned ” the more aesumption that they 
are “ Innate” Was enough ^'to take men off the use of their own 
rc.uoti and jiidgmeiit, and to put them upon believing and taking 
upon tiust without further examination. . . . Nor is it a small 
power it gives a mati over another to have the authority to make a 
man swalioat that for an innate priii6ip]e which may serve his pur* 
poso who machetli them ” (lA. i. chap. 4, § 24). Ixicke’s examina- 
tion of the way in which me raiiohul cOnsciouBhoss of self-evident 
truths is actually reached refers them to ^Hbo being of thugs 
tliemsclvoH duly cousiderodyrfind to tho application of those facultiw 
that arc fitted to receive and judge of them when duly employed.” 

'f lius tliR reasoning which runs through the first bool is a return, 
in a mure general atid therefore niore philosophical way, to that 
defence of individual rational insight against bJiud dependence oil ' 
authority which was oflerod in tho Letters on ToleraJtion. 

The Smuid Hook o|)en.s Avith tho suggestion of a general proposi-, v 
t Ion regarding the gciiesi.^and constitution of ideas or thougnis;'* 
it eloscs after a laboured endeavour to verify it. Iliis liyiiotheticu 

even the most complex 


of all 


pfopdsition is tlint all hiinian thoughts, even the most coi 

.iml abstra^'.t, are duo to “ expcrienco. ” If so, the significance 

ab'^tr.iet Avotds, and tho objoctivo truth of all individual thoughts, 
miint be tested by the eloinelits of Avhich “ expencnce” consists, and 
e.'iniioi ill any instance claim protection against this test 
'fhe important point is wliat “ exptierfeo ” consists of. tiOcke' 
says that it nil comes either from external Rourc.es or from the, 
iMiml itsidf ; and ho promises to show that even o.jr most abstract ' 
thoughts, wbieli seem to reach to infinity, may bo traced to one or , 
other or lN>th of tiiesc constituents. In his own words, our most 
“(oriiplex ideas” are all liiado up of ^‘simple ideas,” either from 
Aviihont or from the mind; thc.y are due. to phenomena of which 
AM* arc percipient in tho live senses, or else duo to reflexion 
upon “tlio oiierations of mind.” The “verification” of this 
portion, in tho eeiitrul chapters of the. .second book, is to tho 
I'llu.t that even those thoughts whicli aro “most abstruse, how 
remote, soever they may seem from scnmi, or from any operalious 
ol our mi))d.s, aro yet only such as tho understanding frames 
to it'^elf by repeating and joining together ideas that it had either 
1 1 Mill ob jects of sense, or from its own operations about objects of 
.->('11 HO that even largiA an<l alwlruet* ideas are derived from 
one or othiT of the tAvo sources (bk. ii. chap. 12, g 8). For this 
pm pose our thonght^i of space, time, infinity, power, substance, 
pciMMial identity, causality, and several others which “seem most 
KMiiote fiom the .sn))t)osed original, ’’are examined one after another, 
in tin* “liistoriiMl i»lain iimthoil,” and their complex constitution 
IS K ‘.oKi'd into (rt) |>erccptionH of things external, Ihrougli tho fivo 
.•-(•ii-i s, or into (h) perceptions of oiKiratious of onr own minds. 

Tlio .source, of experience Avhicli depends ujion the five senses 
l.o( Ivc. c.ill.s scnsaliofi ; the other, through which mind is mlloctively 
I .lAA.iio of its own oiicratious, he calks rcflcjuon. This last, “ thougn 
I i! bo not .son.se, as having nothing to <lo||Kith e«\terual obicf^ts,” is 
\(t, lio.Mys, “very like it, and might pmperly enough bo callod . 
iiitcnml .scn.sc.” Tl^ sugge.stion that “sense” might dosighatS 
botli the spriiig.s of ex|iencnce is misleailing, when we find in tiio 
scjiiel liow miieb koeko tacitly credits “I’cllexion” Avith,— in the 
w.iy of r.itioiial tendencies and intollectifHl obligations ; itmay beob* 
ji'i ted to on grounds like those on which the somcAA^hat analogous 
I mployment by Heid and others of “eximmon sense” for common 
n .'i.son In.s been coiidem nod. Tliey both mean to say that we may 
(.ill that “.sense” in which ix^ason (U tmee canios the light ot. 
it.s own evidence, and does not even admit of external pmf. 
Ii’cicson ill its oAvn evidence is thus analogous to what sense ia' 
pnpiii.irly aasmned to be. The elasticity of Loriko’s language in 
( xpkiinirig his thesis makes the most opposite interpretations oi 
the tlsHuy ]iosHiblo, and all we can do is to compare one port with 
lii r, and in doubtful cua^s t6 give him the benefit of the doubt 
His v.'icillation in the iihc of woi^ is unfortunate. It was |iartly 
c.iuseil by a determination to avoid rigid technicality and nedai^try. 
“Seii.salion ” for instance ia, in one definition, confined to “im- 
pie.ssioii.s or motions made in sonut mrt of the body which produce • 
jicrccjitions in the understanding*^ (bk. ii. 1, § 28) ; yet when 
treated as one of the two springs r 7 cx|)erieiico, it is made equivalent 
til what philosophera now call while “reflexion” 

tuimsoiit to be another for mf^onKiomms^ Aocordinglyi 
ultliough the second l^k inmrofesse^y limited to tho cxamisatlQ^ 
of our ideas or thoughts only, it by implspation makes the 



also that theraccessive “onprationS” msented in “reflexion 
those of an individual mina« presflmea to exist somehow indi^nd* ^ 
cntly of them. I^cke thus starts as a mAmn pere^pmnidi 
and likewise relieves himself of the diffiojflty of havutg at the oatis& ^ 
W show hdw the data ablMeied by 'mt nnum aw united iu Wjf > 
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things and persona. In order to malte his theory work, be begins 
bv assuming a hwoOi^ical dmLiiv beneath* phoaomena,— some 
phenomena referable to external thinn^ others referable to the 
conscious self, -Hind in fact confesses tUt this dual experience is 
thi ultimate fact, the denial of which would Inake it impossible to 
speak about the growth and constitution of our thoughts. 

In the early chapters of the second book, the ** Hitnple ’* thoughts 
into which he promises to resolve all possible (complex ” ones are 
an-augetl in classes. Some lof them, he reports, are eonditiGiied 
** by one sense only,” as coloura by sight, or fieut, cold, ainl solidity 
by touch; others ** by inorc senses thai^ one,’* as space or oxteiisioii 
and motion, which arc perceivable both by the eyes and by toucli ; 
a third class are got from reflexion only, when the mind turns its 
view inward upon itself,” and by this means wc g(‘t our ideas of 
perception or tiiinking itself, and also'^of willing, sis well as Die 
** modes of these two,” such as remeinbrnncc, discfrning, reason- 
ing, ktiowled^, faith, &c. ; lastly, tbero are Hiinple. ideas which 
we have Doth from sensation' and reflexion, ior instance, our 
tlionghts of ibodily and mental pleasures ami pains, as well as 
thoughts of existence, unity, jiower, and succession. Suidi, 
according to J^ocko, are the elements <i the siiblimcst human 
thoughts. While the mind is becoming gradually stuied wiDi 
simple ideas like these (which are, howcvlar, somehow ••omplex for 
US, when wo “ are conseious of them ”), wo find a growing power to 
elaborate them for ourselves at pleasure iu an ah.iost inrinito 
variety; wo arc in fact obliged to do this in our ieutative 
endeavours iuduerively^ to bring the thoughts oI uur individual 
minds into harmony with the actual complexity of thought that 
is presented to us in the order of nature. ** Hut ii is not in the 
jK)wer of the mo.st exalted wit or enlarged umlerstanding to iiivcni 
or frame any new simple idea not taken in in one or other of these 
two ways,”— in proof of which Locke would have uny one try to 
fancy any taste wliich had never affected his palate, or to frame Die 
thought of a scent lie had nev*cr snudt; and wlnui lie can do this he 
is ready to concede that a born blind man has ideas uf coloura, and 
a horn deaf man notions of houikIs. 

The contrast and eorrolation of the.se two fountains of indi- 
vidual experience is suggested iu the eighth chapter of this hook, 
on Dio ‘‘qualities” of matter, in wdiich wc are introduced to a 
noteworthy vein of speculation running through the /Awi/. A 
chapter on “qualities of things*’ looks like an interpolation in an 
examination of our individual thoughts; itsreleviiucy appears when 
we rumomher Locke’s provisional nypthesis, according to whieli 
Him pie ideas of sense may also bo viewed as qualities of things. 
Now, our original sense-thoughts are, we find, partly rcvehitiori.s ol 
exfnrnal things ihumelm in their essential externality or extension, 
apd partly mtsatioiMf boundless in their variety, which arc, soiiic- 
how raisea in us through conluct with the tilings. T^ockc calls the 
former primary, original, or (‘sscnliul qualities of mutter, and the 
others its seeomlary or derived qimlitics. The ]nimiiry, which in- 
volve matboimitioal rehitions, and might he e»illc«l quantities ratln-r 
than qualities, are inscparahlc from matter as niiitter, and somehow 
exactly correspond, he roport.s, to the thoughts mc, li.ive of them. 
On the other hand, there is nothing in the Jinithcniat teal relntioiis 
of space-occupying body in the least mldcs our ideas or 
thoughts of the secondary qualities ; tliey ar'- qaalitie.s gf bodies 
nt all,, rather than sensations iu us, only in so^far as our dilleimi 
secondary sensntions somehow correlate with (unknown) sizes, 
shapes, and motions of the primary ^witieles, with which they 
are thus iu an established hiftmony. Therefore, if Diero were no 
lonDent and intelligent beings in exi.steuce, tht? .seeomhiry qualiiie.s 
would ccaso to exist, —exeept perhap.s as unknown modes of the pri- 
marf, or, if not, as “ something still more obscure.” On Die other 
‘ hana, “solidity, c.xlenHion, iigure, motion, and rest would be Really 
‘ in the world a.s they ai-c, whether there were any sensible Isung to 
perceive them or not’* (bk. ii. chap. 21, § 2). The outcome of 
what Lcoke teaches about the mutual rohations of m.itUT (//) known 


as'ocqupied-spaco, and (h) known in and through the sensations 
.caused ny secondary or relative qualities, i.s th.'it it is .something 
. capable of being expressed at once iu terms of matliemiiti<'.'il <piai 
' tity or extension, and also iu terms of senao*eonsi'iou.snes.s. A further 
stop would have led to the conception of the. correlative dependence 
of all the so-called qualities of bodies upon “the bulk, iigure.s, 
number, situation, and motions ofatho solid parts of which they 
COUaiat,” and which “exist as wo think of tlicm whether or not 
t^y aris perceived.” The true conception of an individual body 
WUtiid then be a coneopDon of the actual mathematical relations of 
the atoms of which it consists, re^nirded as the establisluMl 
^‘ocOaSiona'* ol tho seus^ions of colou^ resistance, sound, taste, 
br^dll which wo refer w it as qualities ‘^aud also of the changes 
bccasious iiuthe atoms of whichf other Individual bodies 
which are Mowed by t/ieir opoAiting on sentient beings 
4jlfl(iBmtly from wbat they did before, as when tho sun melts wax. 

duly suggaata in a hesitating way that 'the powers of 
houdi wUoh are maiitfelted in sensible ebanges i3ni.y bo conditioned 
by. unknown changes in the mathematical relations of their iiisen- 
atome, or, if not thus de]ieudent upon them, condiDonad by 


“ something yet mUre remote from our comprehension.” For, not 
knouing what diae; figure, and texture of parts they are on which 
depend and from whkdi re.sult those qualities which make our 
complex itlea, for example, of gold, “it is impssiblo vy, sliouUl 
know wlmt other qualitie.s rr.sult from, or are incompatible, with, 
tho saiiKj constitution of the iusciisihle. parts of gold, and .so 
consequently must alway.s coexist with that complex idea wo 
have of it, or else nvo iueonsisteni with it.” 

Some <if the most reimirknhlc rh.ipters in the. second book are 
tliosc) which relate to the vnilicutinu of its initial j)io]w>sition. 
Tiiey carry us towards the nieta]»hvsii :il mysteries which so attiact 
meditative iiiimls. The, liypothe.sis tli.it our most complex thoughl.s 
arc all ivsolvdhle into “e.xpcricm c ” is listed in these chupter.s liy 
the vt'sfrs or vimlijh’fififms, and suhsfniifi(ifi .i'\, .iml /v /fifiuHs ^\hi(■h, 
in variou.s dogree.s of complexity, wcliml mu selves smiiclmw obliged 
to make, tie* .simplo pbenoineiJ.nl Diouglils •»! sen.s<- .iijii M-ilexion 
undergo. Siieb, for iii.stance, aie tho thoiigliU ol liiuto quantity 
ill sjiace and lime and immlMT, inwhiili Jdieke jr|iorf^ tleil we iind 
lUi.selves ineiit.illy im]Mdlcd towards imnien-ii\, itojiulx, and the 
iiiiiuiiK'iable, that is to .say, towards Iniinit^, wliiili tiiinseeiidi 
quantity; tie* complex thought of Suhstiirns, timaids whioh Im 
reports that we find ourselves impelled in aiiolln i of opei.i- 
tioiis of onr minds,” w’heii tho simple jiliriionn-n.i »il‘ tin* ^l■n^^■s 
liave to be leg.irdeii as poweis or qualities of sonifl lung ” , the 
thought of the bbntily of individual, invol\( d in tin- a)*]wjn iitly 
inconsistent idiM of their coiislunt phenomen.d i ll^lngf•^ ; and, .iliove, 
all, the mental lemieney we lilid we somehow' have toMi]i|io.sr what. 
We call a “ t 'auso ” whenever we ob.serve a t li.ingo. T.et u-> .see liow 
Locke de.als with these cnieial iiistain es. 

He dw'olls miieti on oiir ideas of Sjmee, SlI^el■^^i^pn, ami Niind»ei. 
The tiist he s.i\s hrgiiis to appear when we use uui- >rn^i s of .siglil 
and toindi ; the .sn ond he fimis ‘‘suggested ” by all tlie |ilienomeria ot 
smse, blit still more by “ what pushes in our iiiimls” ; Hu* ihiid is 
“suggested by e\erv objeet of onr siiises, and eveiy Dionglit of onr 
miiicl.s, by cveiuliing tli.il, either doth exist or ran hr iiingiiirpl.” 
The iiiodilieaiioii.s ol whieli these lliice sorts of siliipl'* iileas aio 
.suscrptible hr h'port.s to be “ iiievliaUslibli* and (inly iiifmile, 
e.\teusion ;ilom* atloiding a boutidbss lield to the matin in:iti' ian-. 

Til his own jMtirnl jmlui.il way, he timls m.iiiy cm n ms analogies 
between .spa< c.md time. Neither is limited bv tin* world of indi\i- 
<lnal things. AVe van imagine sji.iee willmut botlies, bnt we laniiot 
])ereeive or imagine bodies without sp.iee. I'lansand piiimUaie 
all rebiti\e to ol>j«il^ and e\tnl-^, but both s|ifnc smil tiioi* an- 
ab.solutely mdivisilde. A tiinal s|i.'n-e exteml.s in all diie.-lnm-, 
w’hile time onlv one dimension. ,\11 things exist in the ^iine 
piv.seiit line*, wliileno two tilings oei iipv tin* .same space, q’le* pait- 
of time i.innot be tliouglit to i oe.xist ; the pait.s ol .s]iai •' i aniipit be 
thought t'* ai. I < • d one aiiotliei. ^V)lclller the tlnmglit of'iiieMi'U- 
pied .s[>aee is the thought of a subsi.imc* or of an .ittiilaite f,oik(i 
professes I ha I In* j*aniiot tell, .at b.ist till tiny th.it ii.Nk show him 
“achal disliiut id*.a of .sub.stam e. But tin* leal ni\steiy wliieli 
he has to iipoit ol these thoughts of .s]i.ice :nid time i" tli.it “.sofin;* 
thing in Dn* 111111'! '’ himb-is ns from im.igimng any limit to • ithor. 
AVc find ourselves, when we try, eddiged to lose onr poa’ti\e thought 
of sp.iee in the negative thought of Imiiieu.sitv, .nid om po‘-iti\o 
thought <if time in the negative thouglit of Kteinity. We have 
never seen, .ind wr cannot luentrilly imagine, an ohjiel who.se 
extent is boundless. Vet we find wlicii we ii llci t that tln i^ i.s an 
“operation of the mind ’’ wliieli sonn how loivis iis to tliink that 
space and tiim- fnnr nu hunts. “1 would tain imet with tliat 
tiiinking man tint run in his lliought.s .set any bouii'is to sjiRcrt 
moM* than he can to duration” ‘ 21 ). Tims l.ot ke b\ inipliratioii 
arknowlede-es something added b\ th'* mind to the oiiginally pre- 
.selited “simple i'b.is” of extension and sUu's-ion, tliongli he 
explain.s tliat what is added i.s not ]»o.sitivi;lyim.iginable. Wln-n 
we reflect on onr thoughts of imineri.sity and eternity, we Iind them 
to he tliought.s, }et negations of all iinaginahle thonglit ; ami that 
whether we proceed by addition or by ^li^ision. lie rharaeteristi- 
eallv .aecepN Die fai t ; lie does not im|uire irhg mind should find 
itself thu'' obliged to add without limit, and to divide without 
limit. He mniply n jnu ts th.it immeiiNity and eternity (nr incvit.iMc 
negative ideas, and that every rndea\onr to Ir.ind'orin Dmiii into 
positive or im.igin.ible ones only issm s in tlie eontradii tory attenqit 
to represent as a liounded (piantity what is really infinite or be\ond 
quantity. The i'lea of tlic inliniti*, or unquantilmblc in exti'iit and 
in .succession, h;H so far, he bmls, “something that is resrdvable 
into the siinph* positive ide.is of s]i.iec and time.” For, when we 
try to think of the infinite in f^iacc or duration, we at first usually 
make some \i*r> luge idea (ini.iginable in thoiigli hv men 

uniinngiiiahle .is perhafis of millions (.1 miles or ages, whieli pi..>sibl y 
we iiiultiplv millions of millitns of times. All that we thus amass 
itrour thoughts is positive (/.<•., imaginable in its nature, altbongh 
not imaginable by a buman mind). Hut at tho end of this we, arc 
as far from the infinite reality as we were at the beginning, so that 
wlmt lire beyond the irmiginable idea towards the infinite lies ‘tin 
oliHourity, ami has the indeterminate confusion of a negative iddi 'J 
—irresistible .)nd inuomprebaniiible. 
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Locke, with all hia aversion to what is unTepTesentablo in forms 
of coexistence and suoot'SMiou, is too faithful to rational ihcts to 
overlook these mysterious elements of our rational e^mrieuce. 
His intoOTity is ulso illustrated in his acknowledgment ot the un- 
iiiiaginalde, ‘au<l in this sense incognizable, in our thoujght of Sub- 
stance. Ho trios to phcnoineiializo it ; but he finds that it cannot be 
phcuorntMializoil, and yet that we cannot dispense with it An 
unsuhstaiitiatod succession of phenomena, without a centre of unity 
to which tlioy arc referable, is unintclligihle ; wo could not have a 
language consisting only of adjectives. Locke had an oWmro 
appn‘honsiun of this intellectual obligation as a fact of rational 
consoiousnoss. Acconling to his report, ‘*the operations of the 
iniii'l " ol>lige us to suppose something beyond phonomoua, to 
wliirh as (jualities ]>henomena must belong; but lie was honestly 
]>er()leved by the “confused negative” thought of this “some- 
thing.” which was all that he coulil ri'a«*h, and of which he sji’ys wo 
“ lu'ithrr have nor can have any positive idea either by sensation 
or rellexiou.” The word substance thus means “only an uncertain 
supposition of we know not wbaf' (i. 4, § IS). All attempt to 
realize it is like tho attempt to rt'alize immensity or eternity, 
and we are involve<l in an endless — inevitable yet incomprehensible 
— regress. If one were to a.sk irhtU the siibstanec is in which this 
colour and that taste and smelling “inhere,” ami \vas told that 
they belong to the soliil and extenaed part.s, or ]inm:iry qualities, 
of tin* thing, ho must again ask what tlu ir siibstaiiee is, and so on 
for ever. “Hr w'oiild be in a ditiiculty like the Indian, who, after 
saying that Uie worM rested on an eb pbant, and the elephant on a 
brAad-backed tortoise, could only suppose the toitoi.se rest on 
‘.something, I knuic n^t v'hnt.' ” We must fail, iii short, when we 
try either to j»benonienalize our thought of substance or to dispense 
with it. He linds that our only posili\e eoinplex ideas of .sub- 
stcimys arc thesis in which wc imagine an aggregate of attribiite.s ; 
it is only thus lliat w’o can rise to any jxisitive thought even <»f 
Got^l, ill “the [Miwrr we liavi’ of jidarging indetinitely .stmie of the. 
ideas we receive Iroiii sensation ami rellexiou ” (ii. *23, § 33). Il'hjf 
we must lie in this siiange mental predicament with legard to our 
thought of substam’e, lA>ckc cliMrarteri.stically did not im^uiix. He 
reported the fact in his own “plain histoiical way.” 

He .struggled bravely to be faithful to facts in bis rc|K}rt of the 
net unlike im*ntal pudieumont in wliicb wc find 'Uiiselves when 
reflexion aw'akeiis in us the conviction of our own ludivblu.ility 
and continued |H*r'<onal s.uneiirss. The paradoxes of oxi>re,.ssit)ii 
in which he gets invtdv*Ml in the chapter on “personal identity” 
are evidence of this. He mixes the thought of oni actual indi- 
vidual personality, mven in our con.scifiiisiioss of .s()niething external 
to .self, and above all in our moral e\j»eviemM*, of lespousible agency, 
with the negative thought of the transcendental relation of sub- 
stance, wdiich, when wo try to phcmiMirnali/e it, bccoTne.H “ uu 
uiK'crtain supjiositinn of we kimw not what.” 

But wre mu^t pa,ss ori ti) his report about our tliniights of rausulity 
and power, e.s|x?cially a.s hi.s llicory of re.d know'lrdgr in the fonith 
bofjk is very much an apidicatnm of the piincijib* of cau.sality. Tho 
intellectual demand tor tlie cause <jf im evimt i.s what W’e find we can- 
not help liaviiig, and yet it is u demand ft>r wliat in the end we cannot 
gnwp in a phenomenal r»-preseiiratii>ii. 'I’he e.fiiisal thought in the 
form of jKiw'er Very rmieh peiplcxed L«.M’ke, in his famed chapter 
on thnt*idea (*21); the jierpb-xity is not so obvious in the .sections 
on “cause oml etlect,” in another chapter (*26;, where he considers 
only the drc.umstanees in which tliis relational tlmught arise.s. 

LiM-ke traces tin* thought of “ wia.se and (‘fleet ” back to our 
“const'iiit observation ” t bat “(|ualilies and finite siibstanc(5s htgiii 
to exi.st, and receive their exi.stemv ” fiom other l^diigs wliidi 
pnxbice them. Seeing, for iintaiie./', that. “ in the snhstaiiee 
which w’e (ydJ wax, fluifHtfj is enristaiitly jinidiieed by the applica- 
tion of a cerLiin (l( 4 giec of lu^at, we .soineliow' eoni(} to think 'd 
heat .'ll the cause and* fluidity as the elfect.” This is to report 
wh.it bajuM'iis in our iiiimL ivhcn w'e. ob.servo a particular example 
of that eau-sal (oniicxion w'hi(!h gives infelligibility to .sumj.ssi\v. 
ph‘'n iiMcri'i, coll verting them into the com-.'it^uiafed sy.stern wliieh 
w'cr.'dl tie* universe. Through calculated <d»siTVations w'e, in this 
way, barn that this i.s the cau.se of thfU^ and that mchas this i.s the 
cause <\ .T?/^// tis thnt. But JjOck»fs wonis in the 261 li chapter 
do ic't explain the rational need for this caii.sal expoetalioii. Any- 
thing, as tar a- “eoimfaut ob.servation ” t.ells u.s, might have been 
the rraiise of anytldng ; no finiU; nuirilaT of in.stances of an 
“ observed” .p,. net — in the .strict me.'ining of the term “observa- 
tion -can guai.uitee its univers.slity. Elsewdiere, indeed, he adds 
to this rnengre ar count the in)i»ortant .stateiiumt that “ our edPAre.st 
idea of power is got tlirough our consciouKTie.ss of our own voluntary 
ageiKiy, and thari f. .r*- tbrougk reflexion ” (chap. 21 ). Bodily pheno- 
nKuia he theie rejKjrti to lie* im apahle of presenting originative 
agency, this being an idea winch cannot >.>e phenomeiialized in 
external .sense. In cliMuges among bodies wi; ob.scrve no origina- 
tion, but only plien«uiif nal order -.significant and therefore inlcr- 
prctable phennmcTia. The thought of the “yirodmdion *’ of niotion.s 
is ^ juiiectod ^ith what w« are e/>n.seiou.s of wlien wa exert volition, 
liocke here j||>proache.s the view* of ppwer afterwa^ls taken by 


Berkeley, which wuo che conatructive prinoitile of Berk^leyan pU^y 
sophy. But neither Locke nor Berkeley exiuains tlie transfonnatiiiCi^ 
of our moral conscioiuness of ourselvea, as free or ori^ative,. 
therefore; to this extent, responsible agents, into Sie uniir^tM^' 
rational principle, on" which both proceed in explaining our know;.: 
ledge of the real existence of God and of tno sensible wortjLu 
Locke's lan^ge sometimes suggests that tho transformatloii te 
made throu^an induction that is .either instinctive or.pvoduoed^ 
by custom. Now, not to say that every inductive genendiCRtioii' 
presupposes causal connexion, tho , particular fact that thil^.thet;* 
or the other yiorson, through his moral experionco, finds a;* 

fnic cause, does not, consistently w'ith inductive rules, wariant>^e 
universal conclnsion tl it the phenomenal changes of the universe , 
must all be referred to power like* our own personal power. <iThat 
w e am somehow obliged ffb think a caused or phonomenal c^uae,*;;, 
mid ultimately an uncaused or free agent, of evoty cliango — 
w*c are obliged to view chants a^o vents or issues from ^equatoj^ 
]>riHluctiv 0 causes into which they may bo refunded-*is vogudly 
ai*(*eptcd in tho Essay as a fact of rational conscioufiiess ; but no.^ 
explanation is given of its origin, only of the circumstances in^^ 
whic h it arises in the individual mind. The inquisitive readen^ 
.si ill asks why the individual mind is obliged to think back ;a3h' 
changes into siiflicicnt ckuscs of which they are tho issues, afid 
why each soX of antecedent phenomena, into which wo thus refund. 
n(‘w phenomena, themselves occasion a fi-csh intellectual demand^ 
for a preceding cause, ivhilo, after all, the mind is still left disk, 
.sati.sfie(l until it rests in a truly originative or unconditioned causoif;; 
And yet if tho intellectual need for a phenomenal cause were withni 
draw n there (‘ould be no rationality in, and therefore noreasonin^^ 
)».»Nsible aljout, Nature ; for all the physica.1 govemmemt of thtt 
i nniven-Ko di*pcnd.s upon it ; and again, if uncaused or unconditioned^ 
power w*€rc withdrawn there could lie no moral resiioiisibility or 
iiidiul government. This sort of rcduclio ad ahsurdum of every 
merely empirical analysis of tlio causal thought into what is strictly 
j <d>.scrvablc was foreign to Locke. His aversion from mysticism 
I may have mado him pass slightly over the mystery of an exmri- 
‘ (‘nc(* that like ours is conditioned by rtdalions of pmee, which lead 
to the. unimaginable thouglit of Immensity, ot Ruccession, which 
le.id to the unimaginable thought of Eternity, and of change, which 
h'ad to the unimaginable thoughts of Substance and Power. 

Loek(;'s Inmk u&>iit our individual ideas or thoughts leads natu- 
r.dly to hi.s Third Book, which is especially about those of them 
that arc? general ami abstract, and their connexion with language. 
It is h(;re that he desciibes “ahstrai't ideas”; here also he illus- 
trate.s tlio eonfu.sion apt to he produced in our thoughts by th« 
imiM i feetions of language. 

lint we must pass on to tlie Fourth Book, about knowledge, 
whii K eloses the Essay, Knowledge, he says, is perception or 
diMeernmetit of relations among our thoughts ; real Knowledge is 
(liseerumcnt of their relations to what is objectively toal. In his 
books about our “idca.s” he had dealt with “simple apiindmnsions’': 
h»*re he is (umeerned with “judgments” and “reasonings,” and. 
hnijcly with judgments and reasonings about matters of fact. At 
the end of the long and fiatient research among our mere tho\igbts| 
or .simple upprehonsioiis, lie supposes f is rcsfller apt tp complain' 

I Hint he Ijas Ijeen “all this wdiilc only building a castle in theolr,” 

I nml to a.sk vdiat tht^ purpo.se is of all thi.s stir about our thought^ 
or our knowledge either, if we are not thei-eby earriiMl beyond onjf. 
own iiuUvidiiar thoughts, and must^accordingly regard our own 
famics as the universe. “If it be true that knowledge lieiionly. 
in the agreement or disagreement of our own idean, the viiddtutof 
an (*ii thn-siast and the reasonings of a sober man will bo eqiially| 
rertain. It i.9 no matter how things themselves are” (iv., 4, | 
This, is the kcyilote of the fourth book. It docs not, howev^i^ 
carry him into an analysis of the rational constitution of knoip^; 
h*d^(* as knowledge, as it would carry a transcendentalist of ^ 
19th century, or even an a.ssociative pnilosopher. Tmnscenden&l^ 
nnalysis is too remote from human affairs to interest Locke. 

J funic, moreover, had not yet shown the difficulties which {^optical 
ingenuity could suggest omiinst those ffu‘.ts of rational consciousness 
which Locke accepted wiUiout analysis. Tho sceptic who doubted 
the very constitution of reason and experience, Mcause it could 
not he supported by external proof, was less in his view then 
inimlH hliudly resting on autliority or on irrational instiacUl!^ 
riiiversal scenticism Tike Hume's he would at any rate pfobab^ 
have H'gardoa as a frivolous amusement, into which no 'huaoiw 
mind could permanently subside, and therefore unworthy of 
Kurioiis attention of a wise man. What he wanted was to awalMlji 
a (onsciotis conviction o/' principles apL to be donuant 
individual, but to which he believed a ^ospoiise must be 'giip 
when reflexion wka calldT forth. He was cafoloss as 
these principles might bl' developed into a reaseme^CriJM^tos^bf 
B])ccu1ative philosophy. “Where we perceive the;a0(Mii)^ 
disagreement of any of out ideas thete* is ccrhiin ; a^d 

wherever we are sure these ideas agree with the thin^ 

iliere is certain real knowledge ” (chap, i, § 18). abftipui 
thFoiighout to show that a gmt deal of commoidy euppotei^., fbal 
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U not Mtililed to 1)e called ^^kiiowladge,’’ and tliat it is 
toatoly presumption moie or less probable. Instead of the imme- 
dioto or the demonetrable insight, which alone is what he intends 
by knowledge, it is only “assent,” “opinion,” “probability.” 

Locke’s report about human knowloilgo an(fthe narrow extent of 
it is contained in the first thirteen ciiiipters of the fourth book. 
The Tcmaixider of the book is conccrnecl for the moat port with 
what he found when he examined instances of “assent” or reason- 
able presumption, so liable to«error, but on which human life really 
tanas, as he and Butler arefonc^of reminding all transcciidentalists. 
He tidees for granted that “all tho l^nowledgn wu liave or are 
capable of” must be discenimeut of one or other of four sorts of 
agreement or disagreement among our thoughts thomsclves, or 
betwoeu >ot]ir individual thoughts and the reality that is inde- 
pendent ef them. All that can bo cohceivably known must bo 
eithj^.fa) rolations of identity and differenoo in what we are 
jeon^ousof, that, for instance, “blue is not yellow”; or (b) this 
being mathcmaiitially 1 ‘^ated to that, os, fur instance, that 
;!^.tWO triangles upon etinal bases between two parallelH must be 
- e4ual or (e) that one quality does or does not coexist vith another 
jjhtka same substance, as that “iron is sust^tipilble of magnctical 
f impressions”; or (d) that a thought has a real objective exist(mci‘, 

• tudependent of our individual mind, us Ifhat **God exists” or tho 
“earth exists.” What would now be called merely analytical know- 
ledge exemplifies tho first sort; mathematical (liockc would adti 
' moral) knowledge represents tho second ; physiwib and natural 

’ -i? ' 1 1 1 ^^^ 1 ^ would come 

! forms the fourth. 

[ following chapters of tins concluding book 
yof the JBssay are really an inquiiy, under these four heads, how far 
' knowledge is possible for man in mathematics, and in morality ; 
. about nature or natural pheuomena in relations of coexistence ainl 


henomemil reality of our "'wn 
the existence c-f matter. 


succession ; and about the 
existence, the existence of God^ am 
Locke found a difleronce among tho exam pies of what “knowledge” 
is that wore offered in his natural exporionoe. In some instances 
'title known relation was at once evident, os when he judged that a 
circle was not a triangle, or three more than two nncl e<{ual to one 
and two. In other cases the known relation was penteived only 
, through the medium of something else, as in a mathcin.it ical (*on- 
dusion, in which each step is taken by a rational intuition. Tho 
former is rationally intuited and the latter rationally demonstrated 
knowledge, lu strictness all knowledge or rational certainty, he 
would have it, is in one or other of those two kinds. There is, 
however, a third sort of certainty which rather puzzled him. He 
found that “our perceptions of the particular exisUmco of linito 
beings without us go beyond mero probability, although they arc 
not examples of ratioual necessity. There is nothing contradictory 
to roasdn in the supposition that our seuse-pcrccptious are illusory, 
although we are, in fact, incapable of doubting their reality. We 
•'’’find ourselves “inwardly conscious of a tlilVcrcnt sort of perc<']i- 
! Mon,” when we look on the sun by day and only imagine the sun 
. at. night. This, which is Locke’s third sort of knowledge, niiglit 
.beoaned seii8e-}>cTccption. The diflTiculty that a ‘ Scnsc-perceptioii ” 
^^only of the present mbment^ divorced from the pust and the rutwe, 
can be other than “Mind,” or irrational, does not occur to him. 

next inquired to what extent a human* knowledge —in the 
ither of intuitive or demonstrative rationality, or of sense 
tion — ^is possible in regard to each of the foair (already moii- 
sorts of knowable relation in which must be contained all 
w Knowledge we can be supposed cajaible of. Our knowledge must 
i^'ot'eoUrae be confined within our “ideas for it is self-ovblent that 
CAithot have knowledge of a thing if consciousness is dormant. 
.'But there is only one of the four sorts of knowable ndation in 
’ regard to which our knowledge is coextensive with our thoughts. 

only knowable relation which he liiids to Ihj coextensive witli 
: hlii, thoughts is that of “ identity and diversity” ; we cannot bo coii- 
«ci^ at all without distinguishing, and every alfirmation implies 
«v negation. . The second sort of knowable relation -purely rational 
^epneatenation ,aQiong our thouglits—is intuitively and also de- 
• tnonstrably discomiMe in thou^ts about quantities, in forms of 

g , time, and number; it is through this discernment that 
uathematical scioncea ore constructed. Morality too, Locke 
;s, as well as quantity, is callable of being thus rationalized, 
lere there is . no propeity there is no injustice,” he offers as 
[ample of a proposition “ as certain as any demonstrotiou iu 
Only we are more apt to bo biassed, and thus to hav 
. reaflomu^hdrawn from us, in dealing with problems of morality 
'' ihllK^'d^ with those of mathemancs. Mankind might in 
.3*. ot moraU, » 


.iray 


Locke 
ly eitl: 





>tian darkness 
lO Lord set up 
not easy to. say 


i^jdemonsti 
in* 


witn 

itiftQ Iioudage, were not the (/ndlo of 
Jftf; their minds” (ch. 4, § 2dr It is 
let^^ihematica and morality which Locke finds thus 
wpuld,b^ as understood by him. sciences of what 
lidalytical judgments founded on aroitrary definit'^ns, 
of ayntheticol judgments a prM. 


i I|l tuiiiing fr^ muibematical and moral relations to those of 


coexisiencp^ and succession among phenomena, — Locke’s third 
sort of knowable relation, —he finds the light of pure reason disaj>- 
|Miar, although the relations in (pirstion are those in which **lh(5 
greatest and most importmit j>art of what wo desire to know” 
consists. Gf relations of this third kind, with which all tho 
physical and natural scionens arc concerned, he rejwrts Unit “our 
Knowledge is very short, if iiubvd we have any at all,” and arc not 
wholly thrown on pre-siimptions of greater or los.s probability, or 
ivcn left in ignorance. According to tin* philosophy of the AW/y 
Hhcre can Imj no science of hodii s.” All physical and natural 
science dependH on a knowledgi* of the relalion.s tictwecii the 
8i!Condiiry j|u:ilities and other powe.is of lunlie^ on the one liaml, 
and the primary or nuithcmaticjil qualities of tlieir atoms on the 
other, or else “on something yet mon* n*riiot»* fioin our comj)re- 
heiision.” Now, a.s a ral.tnial insigliL of Ihe-ie relations, either in- 
tuitively or through demonsliatH)!!, is ))e\oiidoin HMeh, we must 
l»c satisfied with induedive prcsuin]»tioi>s, the eoiiij>leb*.st 

“ verilicathni ” leaves, after all, only [•reMnm.f ions that inoie facts 
might prove to la* uiiw.ii raiitisl. Our iii'lintiie g'-uei.ili/alions 
about ]»:utieiil;ir things must always involve an element ol possible 
error, or at le.iNt inadequacy, and tln i' foie ot ]Mobabilily only. 
Aibitrariness ot I'oiincxion, and not nitnmal necessity, reigns over 
tln‘ wliole realm of ]>liysical government, with its lelatioiis of 
constant Ofexistein e and succession ; we <inly |•rc^unle, :ls n :isnM:d)ly 
as wc c.'iii, what its actually e.stablislied lawsaie, and wc can only 
jireMinm that Ihese laws nn^ sustaiiie'l in a st* ady and uniform 
government. Tin* ]jresiinij>lioM is “sufticienl for our luirposes.” 

Tin* amouiil: of our knowle«lge uinh r I.oeke’s fourth eattgoiyof 
kiiuwabh* relations — tln)S(* of real nn*t.'iph\ sie.il <u* melaplii'iioiin nal 
oxi.stciiee - IS rnlueed, in li is report, to (o) rati.uial peierption of 
uir o\Mi individual existimcii a-s eonseii.iis peisons; i/q tin* di unm- 
itrahhi ratioiialitv of the existciu'c of (huf or Sii}»reine Mind ; and 
(c) Bens(*-peiei pl ifui of the existeiieo of pailii.ular obji ets as long 
us, hut only as long as, they .ire actually present in sium*. That 
•ach iinlivitliial p(*rson exists is inanifested to himself in meiin»rv 
and uoeerlaiuty heyoinl that, of each ]ta-«sing thought w Idle it p.isn-s 
cun he giv.itcr than this. “If I all other th’ugs,' says 

Loeke, after Desearles, “that very »louht iimkes me pereeive my 
own existeiK'e, and will not siilfer me to doubt of tbat” (i.'. !>, li). 
'rh« eternal existein e of (iod or Supreme Ilea.son is wi^h l.i*eke 
only another way of expressing the ])rineiple of I'amsalily and suih- 
deni leason in its uni\({rs.iUty, lus suggested liy our coiivietion that 
our own ]iers()nal existence had a In ginning. F..'ich individual pi-r- 
Kon knows that In* now exists, and is eonvineed that In* once h.id a 
beginning; with not less intuitive eerlaiuty of leason he knows 
that “ uo/A///;/ can no more pioduee any leal being than it can bo 
equal to twi» right angles.” The tiiial rational coin’liision is that 
there must lu* rtrrtially “rirnost powerful iiiid most knowing Ih iiig, 
in whieh, as tlii* origin of all, must be contained all tin* fteifec- 
tions llud e.iii «*ver aflei t‘vist,” and out of xvbh h can (orin only 
what it ha,s in itsell, so that, as the adfquate cause, it must involve 
mind. Tlieie is tliiis a rational necessity lor Ktt‘rual Ibason, or 
w'hal w’e call Go.L lie cautiously adds i‘isewliere, “ Tliough 1 (*all 
the thinking faeiilty in me ‘mind,’ 3 'et 1 i*an]iot, Im-ause of tliat 
iiaine, equal it in any thing to that intinite and ineomjueheii.sible 
Being whn h, for want oi right and disiim l i-oiueptionh, is called 
‘ mind ’ also, or tin* rtt rnal mind.” 

Turning (inm the metaphysies of religion to tlie TUetaphysicH of 
matter, m-arly hut pel haps not quite -.ill tliiit one can alFiim 
or deny about things external to us is, a< eonling to Lnike, not 
know'ledgo hut only i»resuTnptivo tiiist. AVe base on the whole no 
knowledge of the real existence of anything otln r than our own 
imlividual existence, that ot lTiivers.il h’easou, and that of par- 
ticular ohjetts ol sense— while, but only xvliile, 1 ley are pre.sent 
to our .senses. “ WTieii 1 see ,an external object at a ilistauce, a 
man for instance, 1 eaniiot but be satislied ot his existeuec while I 
nm looking at liim. (Loeke might liave added that when one thii.s 
“sees a man” it is only his rLsih/r qualities that are pereeivi-d ; 
for his oth«*r qualities are a.s little ‘actual luesent sensation.s’ as 
if he was out of the lange of the senses altogetlier.) Bui when 
tho man leaves luo alone, T cannot be icrtaiii that he still exists. 
There is no necessary connexion hetween his exi.stence u minute 
.since (when lie w.is present to m\' sense of siglit) and his cxistein e 
now (w'lieii he is absent from all my seii.ses) ; by' a tbousami 
way.s be may bavt* ceased to be. I bavc not that certainty of 
his continued existence, whi(*b we call knowledge ; though the 
great likelihood of it puts it ixast doubt. ihit this is but 
probability and not knowled«^e’^ (chap. 13, § 9). F.ither a 
ralionallv intuitive or a rntion.afly demonstrative .science of Nature, 
is thus, according to Locke, iinpossillo. A conception of ilie co- 
existences and .successions ot«]»heii()meim which fonn the exteimil 
world Ix'ing essentially the natural expre.s.siou of the Universal 
Mind, and therefore capable of being rca8one,d about by our 
individual minds, in our gradual scientific progress towanls agree- 
ment between the objective thought in natiire and our subjective 
thoughts, wius too .speculative ana mystical for Locke. He pie(li*s 
to urge the xu'|tter-uf-fact consideration that all our interpretations 
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uf nature can l)« only presumed probabilitie^s — not purely rational 
certainties. For him the vast region of reality -beyond our ini - 
mediate se!ii.c-per('«*ptions, memory, and the deinoiistnibly neces- 
sary causal with Universal Miml- is either prosunied 

probability, ;^M-i>utidiMl on f.iith, or else it is within that veil whit'h 
separab's whit is Ix'hiiid it troin rcusonahle belief as well its from 
kiiowleil’;f. And lie even fails t<» exjilaiii how anything at all 
iiUive lie* \\<»ild of sense. i;aii be “known" in a sense,-jM*iveptioii 
that is rr .irii teil to tin* transitory “ artual [ueseiit sensation " of 
each nmiin nt. No past e\eiils and iio fiilmo e\ent.s e.an k'noirn 
ill lljr ''tiiii iiuaniiig of “ know lislje." It is mireasuiuible it) 
aem.md a know ledge of mole than ahsti.n't projiosil ions and present 
moment. M V expi in iuf^. For the lesi, \\i* can only giadiially eon- 
\t‘it l'rlirt\ into I ertaiiiUes tli.it .in* absolute lor all practnal 
purposes. Sm li is tie* iinteomi* of the ZiAv///. 

\Ve might. ••\j'eel lo K’aiii fiojii |,oi kr soiiietliiiig as to the ratioiiah* 
of the piob.(iib* pic.timpiioiis by w hieii, .is siipphniK'iitaiy to our 
bmited kiiowb'ilo,. nf c al »*\ist( ie i-, we pass buvoiid the narrow* 
splieie w ilbiii w liii b tli.it knowlolge is rnnliiusl, at eonling to bi.s 
it poil of It, and po-,s**>s onis(.‘I\ »•.; so l.ir of the unpeieeived past, 
distant, and luUiie, in oiir exiMTimmtal iea.soniugs. lb* d<M*s little 
lo s.itisty n.. Inie. 'fhe eom biding « baiiteis of the fourth )»ook 

• '•iilain ju'ln lotis adxi.i- lor bninaii brings, wlmse liv»‘s are passed 
in .1 woiM of piobabiiil iis ami pu-sumjitioiis, for .ixoiding the eonst- 

• jueiit risks of iijoi i»r misinli ipi'-t.ilion in tlnir rea.si.Jijing.s aboiii 
what tlir\ ser. --with i»r Wit lioiil tlie hi Ip of syllogism, tlie fiiiielion 
of whi«li. .IS .Ml org.ni of diseovei V, he » nliei/i's in the seveiiteenlh 

• h.ipter. Xolliiiig IS done toMiiineil “pioli.iblr” int(‘rpretat iiMis 
of tlie contingent pbi iioiiieiia of e\istrm *‘ with the lationak relatiims 
invohed ill the kiiow.ible p.ii t of ils eoiistitnt ion, with whieh the 
]irirediiig ehapteKs weie oe. iipi. d. 

This siibieet w.is it's'iintd i.y llniiie, \t‘iv' miU‘b at the point 
where li(M ki* h it it. Witli a still hiimblir view of the ]M»ssiblo 
( xlt nl. of liiim.iii kiHJwledge than I.o. ke's, Iluim* pioposed as a 
sllbjiM'l “Wolthvof iUliosit\, ’ to UKjimr W li.it is tlie lialnie of 
that » videm 1* wbieh assuhs us of .ijiV 1‘xisteiiee mid ’ualliM* o| 

laet, In \ond tin* j'lesriit lesiimoiiv <»t our smses ami the leeord.s of 
oiir iiieinoi \,” rein. liking that “iKis p.ui of pbilosopbv h.is been 
little (.nltixated ellliel' by tlie .Mi-lenl-. ol the imHlrTiis." 'rie* 
result ot the iiiijiiirv w.i bis .iiiiioiii,i riin nt ib.i! ( ''i.sloni and tie* 
a.sM»eiali /e temh neu s an* a sutlicn nt pi letii.i! ^•\J^lanalnl:l ol the 
lormutioii ut uiir expiTn m e. All bi\onde.nli piesent tiaiisitoiv 
“ iliipjession" Is < i*iim.< tell with it, ibroiigb “ ide«is,’* by im aiis ot 
Cu-stoiii and AssoeiaiiMM, 1 1 nine , .M.Uriil, in the toim eitbei oi 
individuil or of inbriiti'd as-o. i itive tindeiiey, h.i.s .sime bun 
made llie pbilosopliieal < xpl.i nai ion of ail biim.ui expeinme in 
the Kmpiiieal Pliilosopliv to wbnli Jiis eoijilileted. A* 

for Loi'ke, the “ a.sso(‘iat loll ot idri,"-- liilei in the indix idiial oi 
asinlieiitid -xv.is not albuli*d to lu ibi* tii M edition of tin*. /iVv/e. 
The sboil i-luipter on the suli|»il now lound at the end o| ibr 
siM oml boiik — xx«js ml lotbii i'd in 1 be sec olid eilition, md as in .iiix' 
xxav filiilosopbn all V e\j,lanaloiy i itli'T of the tboiigbts or ol the 
knowledge ami plob.lblo bellefs.il Mieli, blit Us lie* < bief soiin e t.f 
liiim.m piijudi' •■s— .1 - .1 • .Ml-.* of lium.iu ei ?oi , again.st wbieh men, 
ib-pi-mleiit i.ip:. Iv on piob.d.Jr pre^MUipl i.uj-., in ed in an espeei.il 
lii.iunel to be w.M’lied. This n-.» fill < li.il'ti i was an .iltrl Ihoiiglit 
(ur'u/, leg.iiding a t« n'li*m v wlmli Loekr -aw* xs.e-. .ipt to ^poil 
the ’‘.pialiiy’’ of onr iiidi’. nlu.al t lioii'dit*-, if rm* m.-iv pnT it 

‘o, to 111. ike tie III im-onsiv,i( |,t with the FiiiMis.il '^rie.iigbl litent 
in ii.itiiii*, bv xxlii. b onr ji. i .oiial ib. ugbts .iboiil wliat tin; l.ixxs in 

ii. itnie .►re must !.r ti .-tnl. 

Oji the other h m.l, an an-dysi.; like K. nil’s of xxliat Ls absiraelly 
implied in knoxxhdge i., even moie loieign to lie* «l'sign of Loeke, 
and to tlie torn; of bis jiiiiloxijibx , tb.m tie* atlempNof TStli and 
l^'lb leii^’.uy .i.ssiM nit euii.st s ami evolntioni.-ls to ai'oniil foi know 
1 .*'!l" .i*. it it wen a iai t of Jib \ .sK al ii nei . 'I'o diow, in lljei.i‘,e 
ot .my -**if-evidi nt i ..le ejit i.»ii ..r jmlgMj.*iit, tb.if without it kiioxv- 
. '/.lid not eM-«L at ail, woiibl or In -.bnw wb.it L»>eke totik for 
g’mti'i, *.n .ill the pill p.i‘,i , be ji.el m vi.w. IIi.s aim was t.> 
dt’einbiir to what extent 'Xpeiieme, |«re-.iim(d to be ratioii.dly 
f oiistiluted, eouM « one* xxitliin tie* iijfli vein il i oiisejoiisie ss ol 

iii. MJ On liie one band, to aiiaUse in ibe ab-.traet tie- laliolial 
< on ; ij 1 loM of kieox i.-lgi , into v. lie b be fi iind tbit man is able 
only vt{ / naitialJy to subilrn* the nniversi*, or, on tbeoUiei hand, 
to '.e( k I'i. fie* I.hx ai .il » .ui.s. .-s of its (jiailial) reali/al loll in llie 
h. Mil, Ml 11. li lij.il, weir iieithri of them iieinirie.s j»!o[H*rly iiicludcd 
111 liii * nlcrpn-* . 

Ijocl.e fun- lion wMs to ])resf*Mt Jo tin* pliiloHophiciil miint uf th« 
modem woild, m lus .iwii “ bi-siorieal plain iiietliod,” the largest 
.i sortiie nt ,* cr ui.id* bv iiii) individual of the aetual fact.H of aeri.se 
eonaeioiisiiess .Mel 11*1101011 eoii.si ion ,in‘.s.s in man. The. furtlmP 
'.'I vi*-itigatioii of tlii^i I'yeta, in (biinanv on tie* TraiiwoiideiiUil 
Metbo*!, in Fhiglaiid .md Frame on tie* t'.mpinejil Methml, aa well 
by Butler and Ibnl, m Locke's own Gommon Semie Metlioii — 
d-il lueler the .stimulus of KuiiieAs .se«!ptiml finuly.sia— has employed 
plfionojiliefs Mine \)\K Kaaay uii Iluinau UfUjUrsta/uii/uf collected 
maU-n.tla iiir ii]MJvuIutio(i. e 


Z.iM'ati/ri*.~--The Knny eoneeming Human Underttanding, which wat ihiM 
till! phlluMophy of Loekr'* own life, and al*u of tiie century w'hich followdH, haa 
pashCMl ihreuKh more editloiiH tlititi tiny Himilnr hook of ancient or modern timea. 
Itcfore the iniihlio of the rotititiy jf hud reached a thirteenth, and it fma now 
piis.*»ci| t.hroiijL'-li some Uf.ly editiona, bcaidr** IndnK tniimlutcU into Latin, French, 
litit.cli, imnuiin, ami iiiuiIl'mi iti'cck, in viiHous veisiona. There lire itlno several 
uhrldKUieiits, in wliicli the uttciiipt ia nmUe to mauve Homo of It.s Innumerable 
ic|H*tilioiia. A coiisidciulilu ]diilohOphical Ilhriiry intpiht. be toiined out of the 
ciiticisin.s and cniiinientH to wlncti it liaa Kivcii vIm in the last hundred and 
ninety yeur.s. In addition to those whh^i Mppcurod when Locko was altve, 
Millie uf vvhleli are iiieiitloiieU above, anioiif* the most iniportniit aio Lelhiiltz's 
\oiirtuue sur CKntt‘iHlt:n\t‘ut y/Mi/K/i/i— wilt ton about 1700 and piibllNlied ' 

III nihK 111 w'hieli eneli eiiupler of the A’«*a** of Locko is oxinnlned In a rorre- 
spoodinj; chiiiiter; Couaiira ‘^Kcido Seiusiuiliste : Syalonie do Ijockc," in hiM 
lUstoirv t/f Id an XVHf. Si^le^ l8‘21» ; and th«* rereol ci'lllclsmH 

ill Frofi'.ssor (iiecn's IntriKluetloii to the /ytHnnopIncal tt'o/d'K of Hump., 1874, 

'I lie Lftti-m on To/tralwn, Thuutjhls vti Education, and licnsonahlttncsi t\f Chri^-- 
I tan till liiive al.su i;uiio throiialr.maiiy odilluiia, and been tiaualuted into liiflerent 
laiilCiuiKe.s. The tti.st colleetod edition of Locke's xvuh In 1714, 111 three 

fidio voiiuiiea. Tliu best edition i.s thiit. by lii.slio]i Luxv, in four i|uarto*, 1777 
'lilt* one iiio.st eoiiMiionly known in in ten lohinicH, 1^12. 'Ihe Essay, as well as 
tlio othci treat i.sch, needa textual revision anil ciltlcul Hiiiiotiition. 

'1‘lie AXo.;.' of J.I* Clerc {HihltothpifUP Vlmisip, ITOfi) has bi*en tlie bnHla of the 
iii(‘moir.s 1.1 laake prefixed to tliu siirccssive editions uf his IFo/'l-j, and contained 
in the bioi.’r:i}il ileal dletioiiiiiies. Jn Ikdt) a /w/c ii/ Aiavt*e, in two volumeH, was 
l•uldl^hed ity ins ile.se(*iiiliigj Lohl Kln^. 'Ihls adds a k'mkI deal to what was 
piexiously known, as land KiuK w’us able lo draw from the nitiss of corre- 
s]Kiudeoei‘. j.>iini.i1s. and eoipnionplaee bookM of Lot ke in his possession, hi 
tlie Muiie «eai‘ Dr Thoiniis Fu'«ter piihlished smiic iiiterestlnit h'tters from Locko 
to neiiiamiii l-'iirley. The most copious aeeount uf the dot ails of Locke's life in 
iontaliied in the two voluniei^ by Mr tox Houine (IHTd), wJiicIi uic the n'snUs 
of I.'dKnioUM and faithful rosc'iirch in the Siiaiteslniry I'apcis, l.oeke Mh,s. in the 
r.iiteh Mttvum. liie Public Itccoixl Ottiee, the Luiiibelli. Cliri.<t. Cluireh, and 
Ludlei.o) libiuiieM, and in thu llcnioiiistrunl.V libiury at Amstoiduui. (A. (b F.) 

L(.)(1\ ilART, John GinsoN (171)4 IHril), was bum 
ill tlio iiniiisu of CaiiibiLsnetliaii in Lanarkshire, where 
his fathi*!', iJr Lockhart, was minister. His mother was 
ilaughler of the Rev. John (libsun, minister of St (Juili** 
berts, lulinbiirgli. In 1790 1iis father was transbured 
tn Glasgow, where John Lockhart was reared and educated 
111 * derived his rare abilities from his mother, and his first 
regular teaching from the High School of Glasgow. He 
apjiears to have been from the first distinguished as a 
clever, but by no means industrious boy. Like most 
clever boys he read everything that came in his way; and 
what ho had once devoured he never forgot ; for Lis memory 
was so retentive that, in after life, like Macaulay and Sir 
(b.urge fjcwis, lie seldom found it necessary to verify a 
ini'- sago for quotation. No livelier boy than John Lockhart 
ever livetl ; in or out of school his sense of fun and humour, 
e\[ne.^sed in joke, sarcasm, and pencil caricatures, was 
irti-pressible. At the same time, however merry and 
ini.-c.hievou.s, he was a proud and reserved boy; and this 
wa.s the side he mostly turned to the outer world as a 
iii.jii. The struggle between a very atfectionate nature and 
;i .deiermination not to show hirf’ feeli/igs, or perhaps an 
incapacity to give way to them, cost him dear. A younger 
brotlier and sister were curried off within a few days of 
r.icL other. *Jubu appeared to bear the loss like a atoic, 
but lie fell seriously ill, and Ktul to be removed finally 
fpini the High {Schmd. On hia recovery, though still 
under twelve years of age, he waslentered at college, where 
lie .sketched tlie professor for the amusement o( his com- 
p.inions, as he had sketched the masters before. When 
examination time came, he astonished all by a display of 
erudition, especially in Greek authors, of the acquisition of 
which he had given no signs ; a Snell exhibition, just vacant 
at Oxford, wa.s accordingly ottered to him and accepted. 

liockhart was not turned fourteen when he was entered 
at Balliol College, but he soon asserted his character 
and his powers. His fun,, and satire made him at once 
popiil-ar and formidable, while beyond the regular studies 
of thu place he acquired a great store of extra knowledge. 
He read French, Italian, German, and Spanish, was curious 
in cltbssical and ^BritkJb antiquities, and well versed in 
heraldic and genealogical lore. LiApihart went up to the 
schools in the •EostcK term of 1813— r-ot nineteen years 
of age- -and, notwithstanding the most audacious employ- 
ment of part of his time in caricaturing the examiners, he 
came out first ' in classics. The name of Henry Hart 
Milman, a subsequent friend through life, stood next hia. 
Fur mathematics he i^ever hud thu least incliuatiotu 
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He now quitted Oxfocdy and before settling to the study 
of Scottish laW) for which his father had designed him, he 
indulged a long cherished wish to visit Gerniany. Jlis 
knowledge of Oerniuri had introduced him tu the great 
band of poets and scholars who had suddenly exalted the 
fame of Oeriuaii literature, l.ockbart had no means to 
undertake the journey ;tbut here his reputation came to 
his aid. A pro|>OBal to^ translate Frederick Schlegers 
Lectures ou the tSiiuiy of I/isiory was accepted by Mr 
Blackwood, and the price of the labour paid before a lino 
was written. Lockhart always spoke of tliis as a most 
generous act on '‘Ebony’s” part,’ and Ids friendship with 
the liberal publisher lasted through life, lie mcanwhibi 
paid his visit to Oermany, was introduced to Goethe at 
Weimar, traversed France and the Netlicrlands, made 
careful observations on pictures and architecture, and 
returned to Edinburgh to study law by this time he was 
twenty-one. In 18 IG ho w'as called to the bar. But he 
had no friends among writers and attorneys, his brilliant 
powers of couveisatioii did not somprise that of public 
speaking, and few, if any, briefs came in. His jiubits of 
observation, however, turned tlie time to a use afterwards 
exemplified in Ptlers Letter.^. 

Edinburgh was then the stronghold of the Whig party. 
The Edhbhiirifh Ifevtew w’as their org.in, nii I it was not 
till 1817 that the Scotch Tories found a uationul channel 
of assertion and defence— ^namely, in tod's Muytt/me. 

This periodical held its way dully enough with its lirr>t 
numbers, when suddenly an outburst of wit and ridicule 
directed against the hitherto iincdiallcnged writeis of the 
Whig party, surpassing them in cleverness and eipialliiig 
them in personalities, electrified the Kilinbiirgh world. 
Wilson (Christopher North), Hogg (the Kttrick Shepherd), 
and Lockhart had joined the staff, and retaliation for 
long pent-up w’rongs begun. Lockliart’s pen contributed 
scholarly papers on various subjects, including hearty 
criticism and eulogium on Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
other victims of a Review which could find only scant 
praise even for Walter Scott. His translations also of tin; 
Spanish ballads appeared for the greater part in /Hochwootf, 
But his pen was more often dipped in caustic, dealing out 
attacks and recriminations which led to regrettable cun 
sequences. Meanwhile tlio gifted and Imml-iome young 
man, for Lockhart’s hlad was cast in tl.e highest ty[)e uf 
brilliant manly beauty, had attracted tlu^ notice of Walter 
Scott. They met tirst in 1818. The 'acipiaintance soon 
ripened into friendship, and that friendship leil to the 
union between TiOckliatt and Scoits eldest duugliter, 
Sophia, in April 1820. For more than tive. years after bis 
marriage Lockhart tflflted the. best furni of domcslic 
happiness. Winters si>ent in hkliiiburgh and summers at 
a cottage fitted up for them at pretty (Uiicfswood, near 
Abbotsford, gave the young couple the constant enjoyment 
of friendship, society, and even worldly distinction, added 
to the blessing of a perfect 'home. At (’hiofswood Lock- 
hart’s two eldest children, ,[ohii Hugh and Charlotte, were 
born ; Walter, later, at Brighton. 

Between 1818, when he joined the /iA/c/ fwof/ stair, and 
1825 Lockhart’s pen w^is indefatigably at work. As early 
as 1810 Peter^s Letters to his Kiusfulk appeared. Like 
Ooldsmith’s Citizen of the Worlds these profess to give the 
impressions of a stranger in a new cuuiitry. Dr Peter 
Morris, a Welsh physioian, passestsomc time in Seotlanil, 
especially in EditijAirgh, and d^crilJes the men and 
manners very ^eely to his relpions *at liome. His 
descriptions of the chief notabilifios of the day have a 
certain historical, almost antiquarian interest, though now 
the least interesting part of the work.* What we enjoy 
most is the reflexion of a young ami ardent mind dealing 
out opinions and estimates far beyond its years, the cor- 
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rectness of which time has singularly verified. fhe 
amount of reading too which crops out in every p;igti is 
aiiuizing; a perpetual play of allusions, quotations, and 
happy nicknames — for which r.ockhart to his last days wjis 
fauiouv is given with a raciucss of tone of which the 
reader niiglit tire, but fur the simple, vigorous J‘higlish in 
which it is chid. A clmpter nji duiulies is a ///ve 

in its way. That a work de.M!iil>ihg the apjiearancti and 
idiosyncriiMi-s of many living indi sidiiiils should gm*. 
offence was a matter of coiu.-m;, Ilio descripl ion of the 
northein universities was not Jilo ly to pli a.-o ; while for 
the unsparing ridicule and ruthh.-; qiii//ing lieapeil on 
tile General Assembly' -‘‘men,’ lie is .*^u|i['o.'-it| to have 
said, “of like passions witli oui but woi.o manneis” 

• it Would be .-strange indeed if the author li.id e>eapcd 
with imjiunity. 

Val*‘ini.<^ it Rntno/i Stitry^ foll(»wtd m-xt (l-'*'2l). As 
Vfihrit/s Was intended to illu.-tr.itf the irouimiN and 
eii.'.tnms of Jtome in the time of 'rrajan, so Rtijmolti 
pnblidud in ls2i’, aimed at exlniiiiing the life of 
an uiidcrgiadii.ite at Uxfoidus he li.ul known it. lioekli. n t’s 
strength <lid not lie in novel writing, and, to tljo'e- wlio 
reail Riyimdd hot (on now, tlie digressions of I lie author 
are far more inteie^ting than the jnlventuics of the In ro. 
But a pliit of simph r eon^liuetion and iiituK-^ir [M.»-ion 
showed Loekhait’s sticnglh to greatt.i advantage. Adoot 
lUftir (1822) is a tale t.f temptation, t.ill, .ind lepeiitMiice, 
eaeli fiMifiil ill its w.iv, told with iuinendou-. powii, and 
as far leuuAed fiojii all that is inoibid and lake jji 
ineiit as tliii author was himself. It gave gieat i>Meiii-‘ to 
the Scottish (‘hiircli, for the erring man is a minister, 
and the scene is laid hi a Scottish m.insc. 

In l82G, oil tlie death of Mr (JiHoui, the editor^-hip of 
the Qi'Oittilij Ricoir was ollVred t-i Luikoarf, and 
acetq»leil. He was singularly fr»e. in position, however far 
from idle. He w’as next heir to Milton Ia»ekhait, the 
pro[»eity of hi-; unmarried lialf-bmtlier, who event nally 
surviveil him : the legal profovii.n to w hull he had bei ii 
destined w.i'> virtually abandoned ; ami lime li>.d .'-hown 
him that the [»arty strife which prevailed in Kdinlinmli 
was demoralising to both dile-. Tlii-; last cuiiviction did 
the movt to reconcile him to the separation from ail 8i oltbli 
siiiToundina-'. Ilis friends gave him a larewell dinm r, 
when, l.iboiuing with .’strong feelillg^, and with Ins lialntiial 
disliki* or iiie.ipacity to exju’ess them, lie s.iid, on returning 
thanks, “ Vou ail knowtlial L aio no -pe.iker: liail 1 been, 
theie Would have been no occ.i^lon tor ihi^ j»artiiig.'’ 

The coiitliicl ot a gre.it peiiodical liki! the (Jthtitirly 
i.s the touchstone of a man's iMpacity, knowledge, 
and tenq»er. Looking back to an e<litoiship which lasted 
tweiit} -eight years, it must be iidmitted that l.ockhart 
maintained a high [losition in all Tlie.-e lespects. He eon- 
tiibutcd largely to tlie Rrcmr himself, his biogra[ihieid 
articles being espieially admirabli-. lie also touml time, 
bi'ing a very glutton in work, br many a pajnT in 
lUaJzivo^nl \ lie wmte wh.it lemaiiis the most eUHi'ining 
of the biographies of Ihiiii-.; and he underlouk the 
.su]ierintendence of the seiics tailed Mftrroys Ponttly 
Lihrory, which he opened in 182U with a Ltfeof Xnjxtltcf. 
But his chief work was tlio A//'e uj U'offer a task at 

once of love and <luty. Lockhart knew tin* great and good 
man as no'one else did, and felt tliat, whatever the 
mistakes in judgment, i‘») life from tirst to hist eoulil 
bettor atlbnl eoiuplete revelation. There have not bieii 
wanting those in Se«»tjaiul wni> have taxed him witli 
migeneroim e.xposure of his subject, but to most liealthy 
minds the impression conveyed by tho biognqihy was, 
and is, one of the most opposite kind— iminely, that 
Lockhart Inis almost deified Scott. Tho labour iiieuyed 
was ill so W one of love, inasmuch as the writer leaj ed 
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110 part of its considerable proceeds, but resigned them 
absolutely for the beiiofit of Scott^s creditors. > 

. ^ Lockhart’s life iu London was a long succession of con- 
...N stant work, of dignified social success, and of heavy bereave- 
, ; xnents. His eldest boy, the suffering Hugh Littlejohn ’’ 
; of the Talesi of <t Grandfather^ died in 1831. Sir Walter 
. died in 1832 ; Anne Scott, the second daughter, who had 
, come to live with the Lockharts in London, in 1833; 
■ Mrs Lockhart in 1837. The love for his children was for 
long the one bright clement in his life. But the death in 
1852, and, sadder still, the previous life, of his surviving 
son Walter, a fine youth, who had entered the army under 
unfortunate auspices, broke down all that remained of 
health and spirit in the father. 

Failing health compelled Lockhart to resign tjfie editor- 
ship of the Qnarterbj Review in 1853. Ho spent the 
next winter in Rome, but returned to England with 
no restoration of vital power. He was conveyed to 
Abbotsford, where, under the tcMuler care of his daughter 
Mrs Hope »Scott, and cheered by the prattle of his grand- 
daughter, now the possessor of Abbotsford, he lingered till 
his death, November 25, 1854. He was buried in Dry- 
/ burgh Abbey, at the feet of Walter Scott (e. k.) 

LOCKPORT, capital of Niagara county, New York, 
about 21 miles cast of Niagara Falls, at tlie point wliere 
the New York Central Railroad crosses the Erie canal. 
It takes its name from the locks (ten in number) by which 
the canal is lowered 60 feet from the level of liiike Erie 
• to that of the Genesee river ; and its prosperity as a manu- 
facturing centre is due to the water-power. Tlie sur- 
rounding country is a rich agricultural district, and in the 
vicinity are extensive limestone and sandstone <.|uariics. 
Flour-mills* are prominent among the industrial establish- 
ments ; there are also numerous saw mills, cotton and 
woollen factories, foundries, itc. Lockport was made a 
city in 1865. The population in 1870 was 12,426; in 
1880, 13,522. The buildings in the business part of the 
city are generally heated by steam on the Holly dis- 
tributing system, which originated in Lockport, as did the 
celebrated Holly w^atcr-w'orks system. 

LOCLE, Le, a large town-like village of Switzerland, in 
the canton of Ncuchatel, 10 miles W.N.W'. from NcuchateL 
Along with La Chaux de Fonds, 5 miles north-east, it is 
the seat of the most extensive w'atcii-making industry iu 
the world ; and it also carries on the domestic manufac- 
ture of lace. The valley in which Le I.«ocle is situated 
used to be subject to inundation, but in 1 802-6 a tunnel 
wras constructed by which the surplu-s waters of the Bied 
discharge into the Doubs. About a mile to the west of 
the town the stream plunge.s into a deep chasm, and on 
the almost vertical face of the rock are what are usually 
called the subterranean mills of Cul des Roches, situated 
one above the other, to turn the water-power to account. 
The population of the commune w’as 10,464 in 1880. 

LOC’Rf, a people of Greece who are found in two 
differeni districts, on the ..Egean coa.st oppo.site Euboea and 
on the Coriiitliian Gulf betw’een Phocis and yEtolia. The 
former arc divided into the northern Locri Epicnemidii, so 
called from Mount Cnerais, and the southern Locri Opuntii, 
whose chief town was Opus ; but the name Opuntii is 
applicil to the whole district by Thucydides, Herodotus, 
<kc. Homer knows no distinction of tribe.s ^ among the 
Locri. They were considered bjtAristotle to be a Lelegian 
tribe ; but they became Hellenized at an early time, and 
rank in Honicr along with the otter Greek tribes before 
Troy. Their nationfd hero is Ajax Oileus, who often 
appears on coins. The Locri Ozolaj on the Corinthian 
Gulf were a rude and barbarous race who make no appear- 
and in Greek history till the Peloponnesian War. It is 
said that they separate from the eastern Locri four genera- 


tions before t^e Trojan war, iSkt Homer 36es not me^t 
them. The most probable view is that the Loeti' were < 
a single race spread from sea to s^, that; subsequent ^ 
migrations forced *them into tw^, separate distiiotSi ) ^ 
that the eastern Locri advanced /^tb. the ; 
lization, while 'j^e remote Ozolm remained ignolrant 
barbarous., ^ 

A colony of ^Locrians, probably , Opuntians; . thoi^^ 
Strabo ^expreH^Iy calls them Ozolm, settled at the south** 
west extremity of Italy about the end of the 8th oentuili^ 
n.c. They are often, called Locri Epizephyrii from 
promontory Zephyrion 15 miles south of the 
earliest and most famous event recorded in the hmtoirT t 
the Italian Locri is the legislation of Zaleucus 
middle of the 8th century B.C. The Locri boasted 
Zaleucus was the first of the Greeks to promulgate, 
written code of laws.* A body of laws under his 
existed in the city throughout the historical period/ 
the name of Zaleucus is almost as much surrounded ^ 
legend as that of Lycurgus. The Locrians are said' 
have defeated the people of Crotona in a great battle at’^ 
the Sagras, perhaps some time in the 6th century B.a, finli|^* 
in this flourishing period they founded colonies along , tbe^^' 
south coast of the peninsula* Their nearest neighbour was I' 
Rlu'gium, and the continual wars that raged between the 
two cities often drew other states into their quarrels. They ' 
simt ships to aid Sparta in the Lacedaemonian war. They 
were allied with the elder Dionysius of Syracuse, who 
gave them great accessions of territory (389-88 b.c.) ; the 
younger Dionysius ruled them as tyrant (356 B.C.). They 
admitted a Roman garrison before the expedition of Pyrrhus, ^ 
but sided against the Romans with him and with Hannibal ^ 
(216 B.C.). The town was finally captured by Scipio (205 
r»A\), From this tim5 we hear little of Locri. It seems 
still to have existed in the 6th century^A.D., but in the 
^Middle Ages \t had disappeared entirely. The site and 
remains have been described by the Due de LuyneS 
(Amt, Imt, Arck, ii.). It possessed a famous temple of 
I’roserpine. The town is celebrated by Pindar, 01 
and xi. 



LOCUS, in Greek a geometrical term, the inveur., 
lion of the notion of wHich is attributed to Plato. It occurs . 
ill such statements as these: — the locus of the points .whicb ^ 
are at the same distance from a fix€il poiht, or of V" 

.whicii moves so as to be always at the same distance frumai^ 
fixed point, is a circle ; conversely a circle is:'the locus c^r^, 
the points at the same distance from a fixed point, 
a point moving so as to be always at the same, diatan^ . T 
from a fixed point; and so in gene^ a curve of any givaU 
kind is the locus of the points whiw satisfy, or of 
moving so as always to satisfy, a given conditioW 
theory of loci is thus identical with that of cury^^ j 
it is in fact in this very point of view that a curve is 
sidered in the article CuAVE; See that article, and also '^ 
Geometky (Analytioal)/ . It is only necessary to add that ‘i 
the notion of a locus is useful as regards determinate;'^^ 
problems or theorenis ; thus, to find the centre of the 
circle circumscribed about a given triangle ABC, we sea ^ 
that the circumscribed c!rc)e«must paw through the 


vertices A, B, and the locus of the centres of the 
which pass through these two points is the 
lino at right angles to the side AB at its m 
similarly the circm^scribud. circle must pass through^A, 
and the locus of; the cmtri^>f jbhe 4tole^ tfiro^h;. " 
two points is tbelin^a&right sidf 

mid-point ; thus we get the 
the theorem that the lints at tigjbt ^les to the 
their mid-points rApectivelyt mm , Tha 

of a locus applies, of c6afii0, qot to ptf^iAbuil^ iii\' 
solid geometry. Heto the Jigpiie <)|. pofilito _ 
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tt^ldi-^o^6fd^)^ndition b a surface; the locna of ^he 
8^^^ two conditions (or a twofold condition) 
kji.cttrv^idapacei which is in general a twisted curve or 
^epfdoubfr^ • 

'V:iLP9il'S|T; In itsige^^ acceptation this term:^ ir 
‘■'^“►Ucable OW ^ certain insects of the oi^et 
, ^ family (see Inbkots) ; and it is 

^)ii^isablei6^^i^itera|e-:^ to modem classificar 

r^ipu the Lociumdm is now viewed in a sense that 

li^es not aic^ of what are popularly termed ‘Uocusts” 
Itiicladed therein. We univeraally associate with the 
idea of a 7ery destructive Insect ; therefore many 
' apterous 8p<)cies tl^t cannot be considered true locusts 
had the term applied to them ; in North America 
'liea^ even embraced certain Heimptera-H(m<yptera^ 
to the CieadidiB^ and in some parts of England 
l^^chafers are so designated. In a more narrow definition 
""" "^^ the term we are wont to associate with the destructive 
^j^nsities the attribute' of migration, and it therefore 
comes neoffisary that a true locust should be a migratory 
|»edes of the family Acrydiida^ . \ Moreover, the term has 
elightly different signification as viewed from the Old 
World. In Europe by . a locust is meant an insect 
large size, the smaller allied special being ordinarily 
J^inb^n as grasshoppers/' hence the notorious ^‘Bocky 
f^vMountaiu locust" of North America is to Eastern ideas 
£^;i^ther'a grasshopper thah a locust; 

In Europe^ and a greater partpf the Old World, the best 
|;kuovm migratory locust is that which is scientifically 
miyr<U<)riu8^ to which is attached an 
f liffied (but apparently distinct) species known as P. 
S Hi^ascens. Another locust found in Europe and neigh- 
''. boiiring districts is CedeptmuB italicua^ and still another, 

' Acrydium peregrinum^ has once or twice occurred in 
Europe (even in England in 1869), though it can only be 
considered a straggler, its home (even in a migratory sense) 
being more properly Africa and Asia. These practically 
•' include all the locusts of the Old World, though a migra- 
.y jtoxy species of South Africa known as Pac/iytylmpardcdinus 
'i!}(]^esumed to be distinct from migratorivs) should be 

g eutioned. The Bocky Mountain locust of North America 
Q€Uoptenu8 apretus^ and in that continent there occurs an 
(A, americanum) so closelyallied to J, peregrlnnm 
l^^^soarcely distinct therefrom, thimgh there it dues 
^^^il$'..iMUife8t migratory tendencies. In the West Indies 
^ Ctotral America the absolutely tnie'il. peregrinum is 
V ^ occur. 

genml biology, few ivords will suffice. The 
lie excavate holes in the earth in which the eggs are 
regularly arraiged in a long cylindrical mass en- 
secretion. The young larvae hatch, 
Jfemi^iately comtuence their destructive career. As 
ibliusects are ^^hemimetabolic’’ (see Insects), there is 
^iif^.quiesceut eta^ ; they go on increasing rapidly in size, 
ee t^y approach the perfect state the rudiments of the 
bi^u to appear, NaturaUy in this stage they are 
i>|^eapaVle of flight, but their locomotive powers are never- 
I otiheewise extensive, and their capacity for mischief 
} ^U8ider$i.ble, for their voracity is great. Once winged 
. I nfect wese powers become infinitely more disastrous, 
l>y development of the migratory instinct 
reflating this instinct ale not yet perfectly 
(f'^iififlerst^cl...Food and temperature ^ave a great deal to do 
there is ^ tendency for the 'flights to take a 
^ varied by tne mysical* circumstances 

^sti^cb. So likevise it is certain that 
ito iurla of constant location in which it 
:|C^ib| au^ its area of extraordinary migration to 
^kihe extjr^es of !(frhich, it only occasionally extends. Per- 
T* ^ • .* •' iuggestions as to the causes 


of the migratory impulse is that locusts naturally breed 
in dry sandy districts in which food is scarce, and are thus 
impelled to wander in order to procure the necessaries of 
life ; but against this it has been argued that swarms bred 
iu a* highly productive district in which they have tein- 
porarily settled will seek the barren home of their ancestors. 
Another ingenious suggestion is that migration is intimately 
connected with a dry condition of the atmosphere, urging 
them to move on until compelled to stop for food or 
procreative purposes. The distance [)articular swarms may 
travel depends upon a variety of circumstances, such as tfie 
strength of impulse, the quantity of food, and many other 
causes. Certain it is that 1000 miles may, iu particular 
coses, bo taken as a moderate estimate; probably it is often 
very much less, certainly sometimes veiy much more. As 
a rule the progress is only gradual, and this adds vastly to 
the devastating effects, which may be likened to those 
caused by a foreign army levying black mail upon the 
inhabitants r>f an invaded country through which it is 
marching. When an extensive swarm temporarily settles 
in a district, all vegetation rapidly disa]>pears, and then 
hunger urges them on another stage. Such is their voracity 
that it has been tolerably well ascertained that the largo 
Old World species, although undoubtedly j)liytophagous, 
are often coin pel led by hunger to attack at lea.st dry ani- 
mal substances, and even cannibalism has been asserted as 
an outcome of the tailure of all other kiudi^of food. The 
length of a single flight must depend iqion circumstances. 
From certain individual peculiarities in the cxaiuple.s of 
Acrydium peregrluum that were taken in England in 1869, 
it has been asserted that they must of necessity have come 
direct by sea from the west coast of Africa ; and what is 
probably the same species has been seen in the Atlantic at 
least 1200 miles from land, in swarms completely covering 
the ship, and obscuring the air; thus, although it is no 
doubt usual for the swarms to rest during the night, it 
undoubtedly happens in certain cases that flight must be 
sustained for several days and nights together. The height 
I at w'hich swarms fly, when their horizontal course is not 
I liable to be altered by mountains, has been very variously 
j estimated at frmn 40 to 200 feet, or even in a particular 
I case to 500 feet. A “dropping from the clouds" is a 
common exj)ression used by observers when describing 
the apparition of a swaru)^ The extent of swarms, and 
the number of iudividuals iu a sw^arm, arc matters that 
must of necessity be purely speculative. That the sun 
may sometimes be utterly obscured, and the noise made by 
I the rustling of the wings be deafening, i.s confirmed by a 
inultitudc of observers. Wc prefer to decline the attempt 
to grapple with so vast a subject, — not unnaturally so when 
one observer says of a particular swarm that, when driven 
out to sea and drowned, the dead bodies washed up formed 
a bank 50 miles long and 3 or 4 feet high. 

No special periodicity appears to have governed these 
flights (which, it is necessary bo state, happily df> not occur 
to an alarming extent every vear), .still an American 
writer (Mr Thomas) makes the interesting remark that 
the interim between the years of superlatively extra- 
ordinary appearance is both iu Europe and America 
“ very nearly a multiple of 1 1." 

In Kiiropctln* host known uiid ordinarily most destmotive species 
is PachyfjdH’H luitjrafvrins (li>(. 1), am! it is tin, it that the nnnicrous 
records of devastations in Kuropiunjiinly refer, but it is probably not 
less deslnictive in many parts ot Africa and Asia. Eastern Kuro]w, 
and csprcially the plains of southrrn ltu.fein, appear to Iw mon* especi- 
ally liiildi* to its III lacks. Thi^t the arid stepnes of Centra! Asia arc 
the home of this insect a]>peai*s probable; still much on this ]>oint is 
enveloped in nin'crtainty. In any e^we the area of permanent dis- 
tribution. according to Kdppeu (wlto published an elala^ratc inemoii 
on the Rubjcct in 1871), is enonnous, and that of Oi^tyisional distri- 
bution is still greater. Tlie former area extends from the paral^l 
of 40'* N. in PMugol, rising to 48'* iu France and Switzerland, and 
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passing into Rnaitia at 55*, thence contmuinp acrosw the middle 
of Siberia, north of China to Japan ; thciK’c aoiith to the Fiji 
Islands, to New Z*'alaii»J, and North Australia; thence again to 
Mauritius and <n'cr nil Afriini to Madeira. But Koppeii remarks 
that the soiitlnTi) distribution is uncertain and obscuiv. Taking 
exceptional distribution, it is well known tliat it occasionally 
appears in the Biitish Isles, and lias in them a]>parently been noticcil 
as far .is Kilinburgh ; so also does it occasionally njipear in 

Scandinavia, nnd it lins probably been seen up to 63* N. in Fin- 
land. Looking at this vast area, it is ea.sy to conceive, that an 
elcincnt of uncertainty iiiust always exist with regard to tho exact 
tlePTiuinalion of the species, and in Kniope es]M'eially is this the 
cn^e, beeiiise (as before stated) there exists an apparently distinct 
species, known as 7*. ri//c/v/ scenes*, which Knppeii <loe.s not take into 
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all natural 


. 1 . '■Mind. Tills Litter sjieeies is certainly the cciTiiiinni tif tie* 

oeeaqionally foiitid in the Briti.sh Isles, and PfStdvs- 
Loiigcliiimps is of opiTiion that itbi^'-ds rcgiil.irly in J’li lgium, where- 
as the trm* I*. miurntoriuH is only ul* i<lcnla] in tliat eoiintiy. In 
the case of this, as of all other kicu.slv, it is iiii]»ossiblo within the 
limits of this arti'*le to ehioni» le even the yeai> of giratest aburid- 
anee. That they are ]>rob.ibly as destiiicliw now .as formerly 
u[»TM ars within the b'»nnds of b«*lief. At any i.'ite we read that only 
a y»*;ir “i* two ajro a detachment «.f Tbissian .soMii-rs in Tnreoinaiiia 
w.'ts sij besi-T. that a ^r.mipule at l.i^l look plii'-r, an<l eveiitmilly the 
men v.a.re held jni-oinTs by the inserts forty-eight hours until the 
nil. ig.-M killed theiri and e.anieil tin in ai\a\ for mannn*, lonmnditm 
Im ii lt a> 'lilhenlt as if tlm men had been on ice. 

A<'r*iilni jt ' ( ini ill (fig. '2) I'nn s/‘areely be corif-idered even in 
accnlf nt'il visitor to Kuropo : vet it ha.s been seen m the .south of 
Sp.tin, ar-d, most exfraordinai ily, in many examples .sjm-ad ovr a 
large p:irt of Kngl.iiid in the y* ar l.'ihlh It i'- a larger in.scet than 
P. wijrnthn >! ,. No serious atteinjd. to define the nirige of this 
Bppcies lias v' t b< rn made, ])Ut tln^n; i-> i very re!i-.oii to Indieve that 
It is the rno.t desrnietive l<^;cu.st thi on ghout Africa and India and 
other jiar's jf ti.>[»ii'al A^iC , ami its ravages .are not one whit less 
irnpurtant than an* those of p. vii/fMffor/vs. Presuinably it is the 
sjr« cics that, on in'. re than fme oceasiori, has lie.eu not iced in a va.st 
«*'Aann in the very far from land, nnd presuinably also it 

occurs in the West Indir s ;iiid some parts of Cerdnil America, But 
it has l»een alrcmli ieTnark«*d that A. mnerira/iuw. of North 
although ho clo.seIy allied as to be wiarcely diatinguish- 
able JUj igid not to bo migrutory, and is therefore tBcarcely a true 
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** locust.*' In the Argentine Repnblio ft (possibly) distinot spaciaft 
(A. pamnmse)in the migratory locust 
Calnptcnus Ualicits {fi^, 3) is a smaller insect, vith a less extended 
area of migration ; and, though from ^ia cause its ravages are not 
so notable, still tlie dbstr action occusiolfed in the districts to which 
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it is limited is often searen less than that of its more terrible alTles. 
J t IS essentially a species of the Mediterranean dtstrict, nnd e.spoeially 
of tliM Kiiro{>ean side of that sea, yet it is also found in North 
Africa, and appears to e.xtcud fur into southern Kuswia. 
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i'ajoptpfixut sprftufi (fig. 4) is the ' ‘ Rocky Mountain locust** or 
* ' liatef uJ gni.s.Hhopper ** of the N orth American continen t. Though 
a ('OTiiparativcdy small insect,*' not so largo ns some of the grassi* 
hoppoiH of KiigUsh fields, its deatnictiveiie.ss has jirocured for It 
within the. la.st twenty years a notoriety scarcelyexcelled by that of 
any other. It is only recently that the persistent migration of 
Amc'i-ican settlers westwiird extended into the home of this creature. 
Travellers and prpspectOTs in these regions had previously spoken 
of cMoririous swarms o^a destructive gi«hop]MC ns existing there, 
nri<i no doubt Vhese rLeasiorially exteoded^into regions already 
civilized, but the speeiJb was not reco^^od as distinct from some 
of its non-migratory eongoners to which it is so closely allied as to 
require a practised cntonOdogical eye to se])aTRte it therefrom. As 
tifiif! drew on, tfio various “State entomologists'* mode it their 
sjiecial duty to report on the insect, and at length, in 1877, tha ' 
matter had become so serious that Congress appointed a United 
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Stata Entomolofrical Ooinmliwiwn to thn mili.ifict, and 

repoit upon Uie b^t (if any) means of counttn'ur.tin^ the evil effects 
of the pest. The result so far as x^ublished, coiisists of two 
enormous volumes, teeming with information, and taking up the 
whole Rubject of locimts both in America and tho Old World. 
(7. ^/sitcs has its homo or pormnnont area in the ariil nlains of tiie 
oentral region east of the Rocky Mountains, extimaing slightly 
into the southern portion of British North America ; outside this 



Fia. 4. — Rocky Mountain. Locust {CahpUnus sprMm\ 
female in ditferont positions, ovipositing; 6, egg-iujtl extracted from 
ground, with the end broken open ; e, a few eggs ing loose op tho 
ground ; d, e show tho earth partially remove d, to illustrate an 
egg-mass already in place, and one being plac<»d ; / shows wheio 
such a mass has been covered up. (After liilcy.) 

la a wide fringe to which tlu^ term aub-permauent ia applied, and 
this is again bounded by th« limits of only occasional distribiitioii, 
tho whole, occupying a largo ]>ortion of tho North American 
•ontinent; but it is not known to hav<* emssed the Rwky 
^loun tains westward, or to have exteudod into tlui ea.'dom States. 

As to remedial or preventive measures tending to check the 
ravages of locusts, little unfortunately can be snitl, but anything 
iliat will apply to one specioH may be usc<l with practically all. 
One point is certain ; direct rcmcMlics must always bo of small avail. 
Something can bo done (as is now done in Cyprus) by oiicriiig a 
price for all the egg-tubes collected, which is certainly tho most 
direct manner of attacking them. Some little can be dono by 
destroying tlm young larva* while yet in an uiiwiiigcd condition, 
and by digging tranches in tho line of march inUi which they can 
fall and be drowned or otherwise put an ciul to.. Intinitesimnlly 
little can be done with tho winged honlcs having the migratory 
instinct upon them; starvation, tho outcome of their own work, 
probably here does much. It has been .shown that with all iriigra- 
tory locusts tho breeding places, or true hoino.'^, aic comparatively 
barren cii.stricta (mostly elf vated plateaus) ; hence the progrps.s of 
rivilizatiori and colonization, with its concomitant necessity for oon« 
verting those heretoforo barren plains into iiaeas of fertility, may 
(and jirobably will) gradually lesson tho evil. 

IjOciists, like all other animals, have their natural enemies. Mfniy 
binls greedily devour them, tnd it lias many times been romarkell 
that migratory swarms of the insects were closf>ly followed by 
myriads of birds. Predatory insecls of other ord«'r.s also atl.ick 
thViii, especially when tliey are in tho iinwinged condition. More- 
over, liko all other inacuts, they Imvo .still more lU-adiy insect ft>es 
os iwrasites. Somo attack the Jully developed winged inscet. But 
the greater part adopt the more insi<lioii.s method of attacking the 

r . To such belong certain beetles, chielly of the family Can^ 
and especially certain two-winged flic.s of the family 
BombyHidee. These latter, both in tho Old and Xcw World, must 
prevent vjwt quantities of eggs from producing larvjc. Popul.nf 
Ignorance, on this subject is yet great, and wntliin a few months 
before this article was written it was cxemplitied in a nnnarkablo 
manner by a suggestion from tho Government olliciuls of Cyprus 
that a certain parasite known to liy destniotive tu the cgg.s iii Asia 
Minor might be intnwlueed into the i.slnnd, a .suggestion immedi- 
ately followed by I he iliscovery that what is pi obably the same 
parnsite already existed there. 

A flight of locusts would appear not to bo always an nnmixod 
fvil, even to man. The larger Old WoUd spijj'ica fonn articles of 
food with ccrtaimsemi-^rilizod and savo^ races, hy whom they are 
considered as (l^cfmit*.s, or as part of o%inary •diet, according to 
the race and the rnelhod of preparation. / 

Kirby luid Spence, Introdwtim % Kntomolofiv, 7th ed., London, 
IS.'ifli KUppen, “Die |{eof(ru])iUneho Vepbrcdlunji der WAiulrrlu-iwchrecke,’* In 
MUtheitun^n vol. xvl 1S71; Oe^tacker. y>i> U rtwf/ccAfwjcrArccjtc, 
Bvi'lin, 1876; of thf Vnifod Staff it JCntomotoffiMl Commtfnfm on (he 

Horkp Aftmntain /<PCtML by Kiley, PnokniU, ThomM, and othon», S voli* , Washing- 
.ten, l87i-80. CU.]li'L.) 


LOCUST-TREE, C^ntionia SSupift, L., the caroB-tree, 
of tho tribe Cassiem ol the order Letjnminom^ is the .*^ole 
species, widely diffused apuiitaneousiy and by cultivation 
from Spain to tho eastern Mediterranean regions, and 
from Egypt to Bornou in Central Africa (Hogg, Hooker’s 
Jottru., o/y/oL, i. 113), and imported to HirKlustan (Craliam, 
|). 254). It differs from all leguminous plants by the 
dilated ilisk to the calyx. It has no petals, and*the (lowers 
are polygamous or dioecious. Tho legume is compressed, 
often curved, indehiscent, and coriaceous, but w’ith sweet 
pulpy divisions between the .seed.s, whidi, a.s in other genera 
of the fVrxv/c.r, are albuininoiis. 'iln- po(K are eaten by 
nicrrand animals, and in , 'Sicily a spirit and a syrup aro 
made from them. These husks la ing often used tor swino 
are called swine’s bread, and are probably r»‘leircd t(» in 
the. parnhlo of tho IVodigal Son. It is culled St 
.John’.s breail, from a misunderstanding of Matt. iii. 4. 
The cwroh-tree was regarded by Sprengel as tlii‘ tri'c with 
which M.>m*s sweetened the hittcT waters of .Marali (i*]xod. 
XV. 25), .IS the Llnirruh^ according ti> Avicenna tp. 205), 
has till* property of sweetening salt and bitter waiters, 
(lerard {J/,rhaff, p. 1211) cultivated it in 1507, it having 
been intiodmed in 1570 (Loudon’s d/‘6., ii. CbO), For 
various ntime.s, extent of distribution, hi.stoncal references, 
Arc., s(*e Bickiring’s (Jbrou. J/iaf, af PLj p. 111. 

L(JHK\ .E, capital of an arrondi.ssenient i)f the depart- 
ment of Jlcrault, Franco, lie.s at an elevatinn of 074 feet, 
under a range of hills rising to 2790 feet, in a small valley 
where the Soiilomlrd joins tho Liagiu*, a tiibuiary of tho 
Hrranlt, 31 miles last-nnrlh-east Inan Montpellier. A 
bridge over the Lergue connects the town with the fau- 
bourg of (airin(‘s on the lelt bank of tho river, and twui 
bridge.^ over the Sonloiidre lead to the extensive ruins of 
tlie Chateau de Montbrnn. There, is railway eornnuinica- 
tion with Agdo by a line following the lleraiilt valley, 
The old eathi'dr:)! of St Fnlcran, founded by him in 050| 
w’jis rebuilt in the 14th century ami restored in the ICthj 
the elui.-ti r, dating from the 15th century, is ori,:ito in 
style. In the pieturesrpio environs of the towm stands (ho 
well-piv.served moimstcry of St Micliel do (Jraniniont, 
duting from the 1 2tli century; it is imw iiMfl as farm 
buildings. In the mugldxmrliood an* tlin^u lino dolmens. 
I.odeve ''iio of tho most importaid industrial (Tntre.s of 
the .south of Fninci*, npw’anbs of 70dO workmen being 
employed in the mnnufaelnre of wnolli iis Inr aimy ei(»thing ; 
the :iggn‘gcite liorsi*-po\> er of the fa<*tories i.s 1500. Wool 
is imported in large qnantitie.s from the neighbouring 
provinces, ami from Morocco; tin* (*\ports are cloth to 
Italy and the Levant, wine, brandy, chemicals, .and wiwd. 
The jiopnlation in 1S7(> was lt),.52S. 

ljnt‘’v;i j^rior tho i]iv;i>'i«>:i i-t' llio K.uimus, who for 

soiiH* liiiHMMllcd it J'liru/iL jYf /•'«// /s\ 'J'he iiih.jhilmit'' w nre ronverttd 
to Cliri.stianity h\ St. Flour, first bi-diop of the city, about 323. 
Aftir p:>ssiug successively into th»* li.iMih *»{ tlic Visigoths, tho 
Franks, the Ostroj^ntha, tlic Ar.ihs, aud tin- l.’uilovhigians, it iM-caiiit* 
in the thh century a scparnlc countship, .iiid ala luauls the doiiinin 
of th»* hislmps of Lodcvi*. I>uriijg tlic i. iiidnus wnrs it sull’crul 
much, csjuM i.iIIy in hOrd, when it WiUs sacked. It ceased to be nii 
cpisro]»al see in 1789. 

LOIH^E, Thomas (V. 155(1 Id^."), dramatist, novelist, 
pam)>hictcer, poet,- but nnf jday« r, was bi)rn about tho 
year 1550 at West Ham, and was possibly tho si>n of a 
namesake, .shortly afterw’ards lord mayor of London. Ho 
was odncftted at Trinity Colh gi*, ijxford, and then entered 
as a stmleiit. at Lincoln’s Ifln, wliere, a.s in the (dher Inns 
of (knirt, a love of IcttiU’s, and ^ crop of debts and difli- 
culties, alike grew’ a.s maFters of cour.so. Thus alre.ady lus 
a young man he preferred the looser ways of life and tho 
lighter a.spects of literature. When the penitent Stephen 
Gosson had (in 1579) publi.shod his AV/;oo/eo/ .l////.xv. Lodge 
took up the glove in his Defence of ruttry^ -I/wa/V, umi 
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plays (1579 or 1580), which shows some of the moderation 
as weU as of the learning befitting a scholar and a gentleman. 
The publication was, however, prohibited, besides being 
answer^ by Gosson in his Playts Confuted in Five 
Actions^ as by a man sure of hb ground if not of his cause. 
Having flushed his pen, Lodge displayed a strong inclination 
for continuing its use. In 1584 he published his Alarum 
Afjalnst I^surers^ a pamphlet to which ho no doubt gave 
the benefit of his personal experience, and in which he 
mentions the fate of his previous literary venture. Soon 
after this his years of wandering seem to have begun. It 
is clear that their primary cause lay in the straits to which 
he had been reduced, or had reduced himself ; that hd^ever 
took so bold a leap into disreputableness as to become an 
actor is improbablo in itself, and the assertion which has 
been made to that effect has been showm to rest on some- 
thing less satisfa(!tory than conjecture. Lodge joined 
Captain Clarke in his raid upon Tcrceira and the Canaries, 
and seems, in 1.591, to have made another similar voyage 
with Cavendish. During the former expedition, he, to 
beguile the tedium of his voyage, composed his prose tale 
of liosalynde, Eiiphnen^ Goldon which, published 

in 1590, afterwards suggested the story of As Yoa Like. It, 
Thu novel, which in its turn owes some, though 'no very 
considerable, debt to the Tala of Gitnichjti^ is a pleasing 
example of the Euphuistic manner, but proves how .slight 
an advance an individual author of secondary rank is able 
to effect in a branch of composition of which the genius of 
his age has not taken hold. In the year before (1589) 
Lodge had already given to the world a volume ot poems, 
including the delectable SdUdes Mefitmioplutsis, One would 
gladly resign this and much else of Lodge’s sugared verso, 
together with some of his pcrfiuiicd prose, for the lost 
Sailor's KalendeVy in which he iiuiNt after some fashion 
have told of his sea adventures. During the last decade 
of the century he produced a fan'tvjo of literary products 
— a Juvenal, if not a very “Young Juvenal,** at least in 
the readiness of his wit and in tliu robustness of his moral 
indignation, la conjunction with (Jrecne he produced, in 
a popular vein, the o<ld but far from feeble play of A 
Looking Glasse for London and Enghtiah Probably about 
the same time he wrote his Tragedy of the Wouivls of 
Civil War lioely set forth in the True Tragedies of Marius 
and Syl/a (published 1594), a good second-rate piece in 
the fashion of its age, and deficient neither in rhetorical 
nor in comic vigour. Ilis Life and Death of WUHam 
Longbeard (1593), and his History of llohin the Direfl, 
are among his contemporary non -dramatic works ; to which 
should be added Phillis (1593), a collection of lyrical 
piece.s, and a Fig for Momns (on the strength of which he 
has been rather loosely termed the earliest Eiiglish satirist). 
In his later years, — possibly about 159G, when he published 
his Wits Miserie, which is dated from Low Leyton, and 
the prose Prosopopeia (if, as seems probable, it was his), in 
which he repents him of his “ lewd lines ” of other days, — he 
was engaged in the prar;tice of medicine, for which he is said 
to have qualified himself by a degree at Aviguon. His 
works henceforth have a sober ca.st, comprising a translation 
of Jo.sepbu.s (1602) and another of Seneca (1614), besides 
a Treatise of the Plague (1603), and a popular manual, still 
in manuscript, on Domestic Medicine. He was abroad 
on urgent private affairs of one kind or another in 1616, 
from which time to his death from the plague, in 1625, 
nothing further concerning him remains to be noted. 
His life is one of thoso which attract the curiosity of 
the literary stmlent, who knows that it is precisely in 
the mental and moral phases and experiences of able 
and active men devoid of original genius, such as he, 
th^t much of the history of an age of literature is to be 
r/dd. 


Lo(ig6*8 works have not yet been eotnpleiely 
the satisfactidh of this want may no longer be w 
Essalynds is accessible in Haslitt's Shaksspsaire's Mradry 
and elsewhere. Its relation to Shakespeare’s conmy it exhi 
ivcly discussed in aff essay by Delius in ^e Gr 

Shakespeare Society (1871;. Other works of his spa 

through the publications of the old Shakespeare, the Hunterian, 
and possibly other Societies; lists of them will be found in the 
edition of Qlau^ wtd Silla^ kc., printed at the Chiswick Ptm 
in 1839, in Hazlitt, and elsewhorer The question, Thmat 
Jjodge an Actor t has been set at rest by Dr 0. M. Ing^by in hiSj.1 
pamphlet beniing that title (1868), of which the msiS^idtadusioiDji 
is embodied in this notide. r|[A. W. W.) ^ 

LODI, a city of I^y, in the province of Mifttlit. UsM 
on the right bank of the Adda, m 45° 18' N. lat and 9* 

E. long. The site of the city is an eminence rising 
gradually from the Lombard plain, and the cnlrr0UAdiii^J 
country is one of the richest dairy districts in Italy, s 
rather plain and nn^ainly cathedral (1158) with a huge'^ 
lateral tower, the church dell* lucoronata erected hf.. 
llramante in 1476, the Palazzo Modegnani with a' fine 
gateway in the style of Bramanto, the episcopal palace 7 
dating from 1202, and the great hospital with its cloistered « 
(quadrangle, are the most noteworthy buildings. Besideft , 
an extensive trade in cheese (Lodi making more Parmesgn 
than Parma itself) and other dairy produce, there aiw^ 
manufactures of linen, silk, majolica, and chemicals. The 
population of the city in 1871 was 18,537, ^ > 

The nneiont Lms Pompeia lay about 6 miles west of fhc present 
1 it\ , imd the Kite is still occupied uy a cousiderable village, Lod} 
Vuduo. In the 11th ceutuiy, according to Landulphus Junior^^ 
Loll was second to Milan among the cities of northern Italy. A** 
dispute with tho arihbishop of Milan aiiout the investiture of the 
hi )iiop of Lodi (1024) proved the beginning of a bitter and protracted 
ud Wtween the two cities. In 111! the Milanese laid the whola 
]>lue in rums and forbade their rivals to restore what they had 
d stiojwl, nnd in^ll58, when in spite of this prohibition a faiily 
fl<>uiis'hing settlement had again l^en formed, they repeated their 
woik in a more thorough manner. A number of the loidigians 
h 1 1 sotth d on Colle Kghezzone ; and their village, the Borgo dTsolla, 
s<.oii gitw up under the patronage of Fredenek Barlmrossa into a 
iiiw Illy of Lodi. At fiist suKseivient to the emperor, liodi was 
1 m foio long compelled to enter the Lombard League, and in 1198 it 
frxtiud alliance offensive and defensive with Milan. The stiifa 
iHtwuii the Soinmariva or aristocratic party |pad the OvOTgnaghl 
oi doinociatiu party was so severe that the City broke into two*, 
distiiiet I ommnnes. The Ovorgnaghi, expelled in 1226, w ere restc^e^ 
by Fredej ick 11. who took the city after tniee months* siege. Dniing^ 
thoKst of the Guelf and Gbibeiline struggle, and down to thabw*, 
ginning of tlio 16th century, the annals of lx>di are crowded withn 
stilling events, connected for the ni;>st qmrt with the 
tioulth s of the country. In the main it was dependent aammiU, 
5 lt< <luke of Bruu8V!;i<*k captured it in 1 625 in the iiitereste ot sWn ^ 
and It wwM occupied by the French (1701), by the Austrians (IrOO), 
hy^the king of Sardinia (1738), bv tho Austrians (1786), by tbs 
Stiamanls (1745), and again by th4 Austrians (1746). Ou lOt^ 
Mu 1796 was fodght the battle of Lodi between the Austt^os 
aud Naqiolcon, which made the latter master of Lombardy.^' ' 
I^ODZ (Lodzi)y a town of Russian Poland, 
province of, Piotrokow, lies 40 miles by roil to th6 i 
of the chief town of the province, on a branch railwiijy^ 
the line between Warsaw and Vienna. Only a 
hamlet with 800 inhabitants in 1821, when its wooD 
jiiamifactures were first introduced by Germans, it is noi^ 
tho second town of Poland, both by populatioiji and by 
impoitance of its cotton-mills, the annual ]productioti oi 
which amounts to a yalue of a^ut £150,000, that fiyr 
sixths of the whole production of cottous in Poland, 
as well as the pther less important industries of th9 
(woollen cloth manufacture, dyeing, and so on), 
ill the hands of Germans, and thus tho Oem|ail 
predominates in^the town. Altbouffh its poptttbtlcn — 
1872 amounted to 5(h600, Lod»atiff 
character, consisting one broad/ str^efT 7''^ftLto 
which are situated alike the fao^ries, the " 

merchants, and j;he dMllings 'bf % wMug \ 

LOFOTEN AND VEBTEBAA W a « fogi 
wick in the ** amt ci Noi4lanid,KorN^f i 
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Ip&t ($iiie Qflm*wi^t ooasfc of Norway, between 67° 30' and 
between 12° and 16^ }5' E. long. The 
l^eiKtoihe let^ibf the group from Andenses, at the north of 
/: And5, about 130 English miles ; the aggregate 

?<ma ampan^;|^d about 1560 square miles, supporting a per- 
; hiauent p^wtion of about 20,000. It is separate from 
^ the'mpdimdV the Vestfjord,13{ield8und, and VaagsQord, 
-and is. into two sections by the Baftsund 

tetween und Ost-Vaagd : to the west and south of the 
i^f^up4die the Lofoten Islands proper, of which the most 
u^Oftahi; are Ost^Vaago, Qims5, Yest Vaago, Flakstadb, 
iSiMmiUiesp, Mosken, Varo, and Rost ; east and north of 
the j^ftsund are the islands of Vesteraalen, the chief being 
^^.nido>- Ulvo, Lango, Skogso, and Ando. The islands, 
^iti^ .are all of granite or metamorphic gneiss, are 
l^jpredipttous and lofty; the highest peaks are in the Lofoten 
ItfgrphPt Vaagekallan on Ost-Vaagd rising directly from the 
.|ea to a height of 3090 feet The channels which separate 
i^em are narrow and tortuous, and generally of great 
depth; they are remarkable for. the strength of their tidal 
purrents, p^ticularly the Raftsund mentioned above, and 
the once famous Malstrom or Moskenstrom between 
Hoskenaas and Mosken. Though situated wholly within 
Arctic Circle, the Lofoten and Vesteraalen group enjoys 
a’<dimate that cannot be called rigorous when compared 
.Hiith that of the rest of Norway. The isothermal line 
.yrhich marks a mean Januaiy temperature of 32° F. runs 
^ ^uth from the Lofotene, passing a little to the east of 


Bergen onwards to Gothenburg and Copenhagen. The 
/^fprmiUng winds are those from the south and west ; the 
y tsmxi temperature for the year is 38°‘5 F., and the annual 
rsdnfall is 43*34 inchea In summer the bills have only 
patches of snow, the suow limit being about QOOO feet. 
The natural pasture produced in favourable localities 
.permits the rearing of cattle to some extent; but the 
growth of cereals (chiefly barley, which here matures in 
;uinety days) is insignificant A few potatoes are planted. 
The islands yieldilo wood. The great and characteristic 
>j^duBtry of the district, and an important source of the 
. I^tibnal wealth, is the cod fishery which is carried on along 
coast of the Lofotens in the Vestfjord from 
to April It employs about 18,000 men from all 
Norway ; 'the dbnud take of cod amounts to an 
>ayhrh^ ;6f twenty ' millions, worth on ^ the spot about 
'4250,000. The fish, which is dried during early summer, 
.|b; ei^ported principally to Spain (where it is known tis 
"i^Cjlilao), but also to Holland, Sweden, and Belgium. 
,0|ttoindu8tries arising out *of the fishery are the matiu- 
il^^e jqf. cod-liver oil and Of.attificial manure. The 

S *^cod fisheries and the lobster fishery are also 
i" The herring is frequently taken in large 
off the west coasts of Vesteraalen, but is a 
^leiAat capricioua visitant... The bailiwick contains no 
ftns ptDperly so cal)|td, but Eabelvaag on Ost-Vaago and 
^ll^yflsr on a few rocky iideta off that island are considerable 
and (in the fishing season) of population ; 
iStgen awl' at the head of the Vestfjord on Hindo, is 
§ittok f^uented as ei port o( call Regular means of 
l^jiiUiqiiication ai^ afforded by the steamers which trade 
raeU' Hamburg or Christiania and Hammerfest, and 

S .vessels; less accessible spots can be visited 
l:K)ats, in the managemecit of which the natives 
Thsro OIL# some, roads on Hindo, Lango, and 
iSggSt island in Ae LTpup, knd indeed in 
yvitb an area pf 644* square miles. The 
'polc^qQ;'p,f it belongs tp the amt Pf Tromso. 
Aiw^here Is a bed of odSl4t the mouth 
^ prove ultisMtely of some prac- 


LOO. .The ordinary log for ascertaining the speed of 
a ship consists of four parts, viz., the log-glats, lug-line, 
log-reel, and logHship. The word log may have been derived 
from the fact that a piece of wood was thrown overboard, 
to lie us a log in a fixed position, motionless ; now the 
same name is applied to iimny contrivances and ingenious 
inventions for indicating directly, cr for registering, the 
ship’s progress through the water. 

Though such information now appears to be so 
essential, nay, imperatively necessary to the safe conduct 
of a ship, it is a fact that no such simple means as 
the log and line was devised before the 17th century, 
or the subject even thought of theoretically before 1570. 
At least nothing can be found in ancient ^^ritings, or even 
in the works professedly treating upon navigation, till after 
1620, wliilu, on the contrary, various jmssuges occur from 
which we may fairly infer that there vvu.n imthing better at 
tho command of tho mariner than a rough unassisted 
estimate. The work of Martin Cortes (Seville, 1550), 
after giving much valuable information for that day, 
including a ilescription and use of the cross-stall’, astrolabe, 
ikc., a table of the sun’s declination, with much else, makes 
no other reference to the ship’s motion through the w^ater 
than this,— the pilot must estimate the distance, making 
allowance for the effects of winds and currents, every day, 
and as the estimation “ is imperfect, especially in a long 
voyage and long time, it is convenient that he should 
rectify his position by the corfesponding position of the 
heavens.” Mr J. Tapp, who published a translation and 
improved edition of iViartin Cortes fifty-three years after 
(1609), made no alteration in that part of the work. 

In 1578 William Bourne published Jnrattioiis and 
Devices. Tbere are one hundred and thirteen subjects 
treated of, many of them highly interesting, os they contain 
the crude germ of u-eful inventions. The twenty-first 
device is a close ap[>rosicli to ^lassey’s self-registering log, 
which was found so useful two hundred and sixty years 
later. The credit of the device is ascribed to llumfray 
Cole ; the probable date is 1570. The proposal was to liavc 
a ** little Miiall close boat” with awheel, or wheels, and an 
axletree, to turn clnck-wt)rk in the little boat, With dials 
and pointers to indicate roH[>ectively fathoms, leagues, 
Bcore.s ot leagues, and hundreds of leagues, ll a Miiall 
screw rotator had been used instead of a wlieel, thi.^ might 
have been a great micccss. It was only a suggL^tu ii, 
perhaps untried ; and in common with seamen and writers 
about that time the author allows only 5000 feet to a mile. 
Edward ^V right’s Certain Drrors in ^samgaiim iideded and 
\ (1610) gives much new’ and iiselul information, 

' but the nearest allusion to the ship's speed is in the part 
translated from the ^3panish of Kodcrigo Samorano, under 
; the head of finding the ship’s place on the chart, called the 
“point of imagination.” “This point doth presuppose the 
I knowledge of two things: to wit, the ihumb by which we 
' have sailed, and tliat is known by tlw compass, and the 
leagues w hich we have run ; and this hath no certainty, 
but is a little more or less than a good mariner according 
to his imagination supposetli that lie liath sailed ; whereol 
the said iiuint took its name.” In 1624 an edition of 
Gunter by Edw’ard Weaver, after much valuable geometric 
information, proposes at cliap. vi., in a long rambling 
manner, that an account should be kept of the ship’s way. 
“The way that a ship mabeth may be known to an oid 
seaman by experience, by others, it may be found,” as he 
recommends, with the lopline or by known marks on the 
ship’s side, bearing tho proportion to a league or mile, 
that a certain number of seconds do to an hour. So far 
Ipod; but he reckons a mile as 5866 feet (2M too little), 
and states that seamen count in paces of 5 feet each, ar d 
1000 to a mile, i.e., only 6000 feet He also proposes to 
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divide the degrees into one liuiidrcd parte, each to be called 
“ centesnies.” 'Flie wliule suVyect is treated as a now thing. 
It is stated hy riircbas (1025) that Christopher Colninhus 
(1492) deceived his crew with respect to the distance sailed 
from home, and that ‘'even the pilots did not know how 
far they iimi gone” as they glided so smoothly with a 
confmutMis fair wind. Had any kind of log been hove, the 
ship s .sjieed would lia\e lu'en publicly ktiown, ^Ir Hurnab}* 
(Aurffjit p. 55-1) sntes tli.it “ no ancient \\ liter 

has preserved any account of the mode in which ancient 
navigators computed distance.” iMillowing such an 
a^ithority and tlie quotations ;d»o%e, we may safely agree 
with the siateiinMit cd Purch is that it was lirst used in 
IbO/. Also we know' that it did not become general till 
many years alt a'. Jn oneot onr best worksoii navigation, 
printed in the Iolt is ina.’curately deseribed. 

If we are sMiori'.ed that so many ciaitiiries passed, 
and that long \oyages were made, afler the discoxeiv 
ot the coiii[uss, without any means of measuring the 
distance sided, we niiy be almost as much so at the 
diversity ol i-juiiion whicli pie\aileil among seamen with 
regard to the leimtii (d the lo'.:;-line and the length ot 
a mile. At the jucsent div the prinoijile iijion which 
this log is arranged is t-isily understood. J’lie ini‘aii 
degree »if the meridian (see vol. x. p. 19S) in assminMi 
to be l’»9 (J9 statute miles, which gives ()t)S() feet to 
tlie iiuMii nautical mile, -an estiiii ile sulHcientlv accurate 
tor navigating 141 .. n any part of the sphere. 'Tlie di-* 
tances upon the h)'j: hue fieiiig niarkerl t»y jueces of liin‘ 
jdaceil betwi'en tlio .strands and <an*ying tin- reqiiisit** 
number of kmd.s, tins has given the name of knot to the 
nautical mile. Tim line is marked to knots and half knots 
(asin^de knot) only ; the intcrnicdiaie fr iciionsare estimated. 
'I'wo im^asureuieiit'' are now’ in cnmie ci ; that in the 
Ih-itish luvy is 17 feet \\ inches of Inr c:icli kind, nia I • 
per hour, wdiich coru*'«pomls w’itli a twenty-eight secon I 
glass, — tlius ( 2 S X dO-^o) -, 1000 == 17.2..'’ fj 'v'. ja the mer- 
chant servi-e a knot is 50 feet 7 inclu s, io tlie cnrrv i 

prop udioii to a mile with the half iMinulo glass Wlieii a 
8 lji[» g'Uim nioie than live or siv I.nol a short trl i^s 1 -. 
Used, toiirleeu or lilteeii seconds, tlitai llio indications by 
the line are doubled. 'J’he shorli r measure wa.s proba!»!y 
chosen in con-eijueiictj of the ciistem in voi»iie till about 
]>'dd ot iiiarkiug the run on the lug-board, or book, in 
kin»ts and lath uns (or sei furlongs) ; tlm. fractions are imw' 
invariably entered as tenths. Tjie whole length <d' line is 


line*’ off without assistance, steadying it just before 
turn mark comes to hand ; as t(ie mar^ be calls to 

his assistant with the glass to *Huru.” 4 b the sand runs 
pay out freely tiK the word ‘^stop” is es^p^cted, then bring 
the line into a state of tension similar to what it was in when 
the turn mark passed. At the word “stop” nip ihe line 
instantly, count the nearest knouts, and estimate the tenths. 
When the line is stopped tlie^strain should cause 0io peg 
to draAv from the log-ship, and it can easily be liauled 
in. In ships of war it is hove every hour. The value 
of the operation depends, cd course, entirely upon the care 
be.s towed. 

(irotiiul-ijoff . — In large rivers, such as Rio de la Plata, 
where a strong current runs, and shoals are found out of 
tlie sight of land, a lead of four or five pounds weight is 
ns ‘d instead of the log-sliip ; the lead rests on the bottom, 
the line and sand-glr.ss being used in a manner similar to 
tliat above described., This is cabed the ground-log, and 
indicates the speed at which the ship is passing. over the 
grouml, irrespective t)f currents or tides; it will show also 
the lateral etfect of current as it is hauled in; this is the 
only log wliich can do so. 

'Die sand-glasses an* very primitive contrivances for 
ine:i<uriiig the requisite number of seconds ; they are muck 
iilleeted by damp and change of temperature, and no 
reliance can be placed on their accuracy. In 1868 a 
timepiece sounding a gong at -the required intervals was 
ilevised by the late Admiral 8ir "Walter Tarlcton, and W’as 
tried on board some of Her Majesty’s ships, but failed 
afler a short time from damp or other causes. The writer 
of this article was tlien atteiiqiting to produce a log-gong, 
but abandoned it on being told tliat they could be 
obtained below his estimated cost. 

St-nur ], tills. — 111 172r> Henry do Saumarez doscrihed a machine 
Avliicli w.'is io supeivsiMle thi* ordinary Jog. This wa.s on the jiriii- 
< iph* of the sfivw, liaving vanes which caused it to revolve and 
ronmmiiioalc 11 lotarv motion t(» a ]ncre of rope; this most ]irobably 
vMMil inboard to clo(!kw’ork : Jiciicr the failure. Mr femcatonmndc 
111:1 ny ahtmi 177*1 ; he loiiiid the re.»<ultM very irregular, 

••^P« ( ially at higli velut'itiis, just as the writer of lliis iirticle did 
wilh one nl Ma.sst*y’.s Hies and a hue or wire atluched to a R]>iiid)p, 
.‘'iq*port»Ml by large, friction rollers inhoard; bolli e\j>eriTneiits w^ere 
ih:ol failiire.son account of the friction. Jn 1773 two screw logs 
\\«Mt t,'*!*"* on board H.M. sln]> ** Jtaeehorse” during a short 
' '•v.ige to till* I’olarSea; esicli was made tu communicate motion 
1 • a <-onntcr inboaid. In 17W2 Mr G&Ver took out n ]»ateut for a 

lew log. Isoiii: of 1hesi‘. exi>eni!.ent» were siillieieiitly RUccossful 
I'l the eonlidehcc of 8«'amen. 


60 to 81) iMthoms iicctinlimr to the .speod jinticipateil : 
10 to 20 tatlioins of wliich allowt:d n> .‘•’niy line, llmt 
th t io'_i sljq» iii.iy be in a fair position, ladnie the ru; of 
bunting called the turn mark passes the liami. 'J'he Jim* 
should be strctiloil and woll wet before it is ineasiircil, 
and shf)uld be remeasured every day at .**ea. Tfie inner 
end ol the linn i.s made last to a light reel upon which 
it is wound. 

'rin* ‘-log .ship” ffig. 1) i.s a i*iecc of wood about I imh 
thick and the fourth j»art of a circle, having a radius of 5 
or <* inches, w’eiglited with lead 
roiuxl the curve in order to kec*{i it . 

upright in the witer, but not t< ^ 

sink jt. Two holes are bored, 
about li inches from the lower / , 
angb'S : throngli one a .'-hort |iiece W 
ol line is parsed and knotted ; 
the other end of the lirn* lias a 
bone or hard peg splif‘*d to it, 

lYhich IS inserted in the other noh*, thus forming a span 
by wliicli it H attached to the log-line, and hangs square. 

When the log m U'--ed, a man liolds tlie reel over llifl 
head, the oftii er places tlie peg in the Jog-ship, and throws 
ijftweli dear of the wake, thou allows it to run the “stray 


\Vi; Hcc ihui llic jninriple w.is not new in 1334 wlicii Mr Mas.soy 
p:itcnl» il a m icw log, which has lM*<*n,si» gcncrallv adopted that it do- 
spfM'i.d notice and dc.si‘ri]ition. M'lioiigli Massey took out other 
]i:itcnts and otlicis have, followed wilh modiiicntioiiH, the ])riiicip1c 
of :dl is thi! .same, and likely to remnin in n.sc with tlia “common 
Jog" for many Vesirs to c*ome. Massoy litted hi.s log to the stern- 
j o 1 of a few’ vcs.si'l.s, a vertical spindle convoying the rotations of 
the fly to a icgistiT in the cabin nhovc, hut it di<l not answer. 

The log of 183(> which came into general use is represoiited in 
liir. 2. It con- 

.si-ts of two parts ^ ^ 

niiitnl by 2 or 3 

l^••t♦»flopc The L-- — 

“Hy” consi.sts of 

:i hollow copper . *• 

( vlindrr about li or 10 iiiclies long with four fins or blades placed^ 
;ii a given :iiigle, cjni‘jing it ti> rotate once in a I'crtain distance, 
'file, ropi* is atlaclied to the fly and to a spiiidlo wliich ft*eely 
Involves in ;i brass iiox ; an etidlc.ss screw acting upon a system 
.f wheel. work records the fractions o{ a mile on one dial, units 
upon a second, and tens up to one liundreil on the t|hir(l, on 
the Kjimii principlc.witli fiic index of a gas meter. 


1*011 a second, and tens up to one liundreil on the t|hir(l, on 
le Kami! princii»lc,,witli fiic index of a gas meter. 


The last patent waa for lli« ^ 

‘ frictionless log ^ showiWn lig. 3, 
which ].•: similar to thoTf^itier ex- 
cey»t that, hy dispensing with the 
piece of rope and part of the heavy «. g 

iiox, it i.i muc]”more compact 

and Ic.s,s liable to foul, — an accident to wliich all logs when towed 
after a ship are very liable. Walker’s harpoon Jog is very similar 


I 
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^ tgHt. of lint hafl a platn the hark ifi tlv shape of 

a haif[N)on tQ prevent the lipper part from rovolvii^*;. This log is 
now supplied \o Her Maiesty’s ships. The Ans or hhules which 
OttiiM) t^M rotation in each of the logs above described are Hat 
pieces of jjvasa (not portiema of a screw) solderi^l to a c.y Under, which 
w hollow in order to diminish the tendency to sink when going 
slowly; bnt if the log be left overboard when the ship stops, 
the tow-line will allow it to sink about 100 feet, the ])res8uro of 
water will then fill it, and there is no jneuns provided for getting 
the w(^ter out Screw logs ^Vill also at low speeds iiang obliquely 
and bp tiw^eas. Mr Friend tried a log with paddles protruding 
from a brass box instead of using a serew ; but tlui plan was not 
adopted. However accurate the registering logs may be, an liourly 
log cannot be dispensed with, unl«ss the ship 
be on one cou.vsc during the whole twcidy-tbur 
houvs, or her ^wed lie uuiforin ; even then 
the old log and line should not bo ncgleiacd. 

Both Massey and Walker are now trying logs 
the rotators of which are towed, while the dials 
fpr registering are on the ship’s stern. 

frf»mri In 1(849 the Kev. K. L. 

Berthoii patented a log (Ag. 4), i ml floating 
the speed of tho shin by nieans of the pn ssuro 
of water due to tne velocity acting upr»u a 
tube about ^ of an inch diameter in tlu' clear, 
closed at tne end, protruding some ri illcb(^s 
below the ship's bottom, with an aperture .•!* 
about an J of an inch in diameter in the front 
side, near tho closed end. A vane was used to 
turn the aperture in tho dir<!ctiou of the ship’s 
progress (course and leeway combined). At the 
upper end of the the saiiiH pipe a pointer iiuli 
cntftd the amount of leeway. To take into 
a<’count the etfec.t which olmuge of <li{nc;ht 
would prodiicBi another pipe was iiM-d luiviiig 
tho aperture in a neutral directi<jii (4r<i()) with 
regard to tlie ship's progress, so tiiat the water 
was neither forced in nor drawn out. The lw<i 
pipes communicated with air-vossels, wliicli 
were allowed to be about half full of water ; 
thence two Ilexihle tubes (jonvuyed the pre>^ure 
to the ends of an inverted I siphon partly lilletl 
with mercury, one leg of which forms a gla-<>; * 

index tube, a graduateil scale being pliu’cd bidiind en 
upon the principle that the pressure will iiicroaso accord ir 
Htpiuro of tho velocity. As tho 
Bpocitic gravity of mercury is so 
great, the scale even np to ItJ knots 
IS brought within a convenient com- 
pass; and it can be hung in gimbals 
(as a barometer) in any part of tho 
ship. The leeway indicator in more 
recent fittings has been abandoned. 

The writer of this article Arst saw 
it in one of tho tlcraey packets, 
when she was steaming about 13 
knots ; it appeared to ho very 
sensitive, aud ho was struimly 
impressed in its favour. For 
details respecting this 1^ see 
paper by Vaughan Pen<li cd, oeforo 
the Society of Kiigincers, Deciunher 
6, 1869. 

Tho motions or disturbances im- 
parted to tho w^atcr by tho lusiy 
of the ship passing through it at c 
high velocity must vitiatn in | 
great degree all attempts to inea - , 
sure tho speed hv instruments' 
placed near tho hull of the ship, 
and under varying eircuinstan(*.cs 
of draught, speed, and foulness of 
bottom. For the results of ex- 
periments and opinions on this 
point, by the late William Fromlc? 

V. E.8. , and Mr H. Edmund Fronde, 

^0 BriL Amc. AVn., 1874, p. 226, 
aud 1879, p, 210, 

jBUctric Xogr,— In the chrono- 
logical order in which wc have 
taken varioua descrip^ns of log, 
tho Ifst deserving iiotb^e is 
Kelwiw's “electric log/' the only 
such log known to the publim 
Its chief feature is tho niiiking and lirfaking gf .an electric circuit 
by nifiBQB of a screw revolving in tlie water and an electric battery 
fonneotod the stop motion indicator. One of the diificuUit's 
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to he overcome jvas Hint of securing a ?banihcr wherein to form 
tho electric contacts, which should reiimin watertight under tho 
pressure <lii« to its deptli below tlic surface 5f the sea, paitw uliily 
in the cv4-ut of the shifi slopping and suireriiig it to sink wlieii 
being towed with 50 fathoms of line. Mr Kelway now believes that 
he hiis oven<()nic that tlillieiilt\ , and liis log has been tried cm boarti 
several of Her Majesty's ships at INutsmoiitli, with satisfa»'tor v 
results a sfiew similar to Massey’s iieing lowed, while in electii'j 
c(>iiii«‘\ion ^vith a dial on houul. 

Whal is eonsidcred by Mr Kelway to bean improved application 
of the pniK-iple is iioW' (188*2) on vn'\v in the Inlernational Exhibi- 
tion at tlie rrystal Palace. It is intt ieled lhat a bole should ho 
eiiL in tlie ships bottom, by pi«‘I«'i in the enginc-iooiii, latgo 
ciiou^Oi t‘* allow a short (:>liii»li*r i.lig. .'i) contaiMing tin* m n*w R 
to pii.ss down be,low the ship’s bottom. The • vliinlei is open in a 
loie-aiid-att line and attaclicd to a cai/o 11, wlioli j-. di.iwn up 
or IowitimI ]»y iiifaiis of :i huge seiiw H wtiikiiiL' ttiioiigh :i 
stuthng b(»v K. 'file iioii box D (m>ii!,iiiiiiio tin! imui' i-, t li-et in 
height, niado in thice parts ; thelow»*r pait fliigli ( imjuuIi Im n ecivc. 
a slui'T \alvi! 1.’) is to b«i Ixdtcd to tlie slop's bollMm, .md must, 
with tbe lest til' till* box, be neaily as .stioii'j ; tin* (••iili.il pnrt i.s 
secured to tin* v.ilvo box and eovi'ii il by .i lid K, tlun* Imimm spam 
enough .ibnve the sluice \aU»* for tie* imi/c aud si-n w. 

To place the log, let tin* sluice Valve (' bo liglitlv » lo-.r.l ; open 
two small la[»s to let the water out of the box auil to pn.ve that the 
valve IS .leting. 0[»cn the lid, tun the lowering ^i n-w tbioiigli the. 
cage, place it, secure tho lid, Opi-ll tin* .slllii c \:ihe, and b.wi r llio 
rotator to the desired distance. 'I in* blades of tin* lotatiu* an* por- 
tions ol a true screw*. An endless scr-w on tin* vpiudb- ot tii« 
rotator couuiiunicales the rexoliitious to a virtieril spjn.ili* M, 
\\hi''h ii.iaes a tiaiii of wiu'cls in a watcrtiglit box X ; tho last of 
these wliei'ls revolvcs oiico in a mile, and mi the .same .-pimlle is a 
wheel h.iv ing eight latcliet teeth, •\ liieh by moving a b \ er i oun»lete 
an elceliie, eurient, which passes l>y the wiie O to a dial pimed 
in all V p.iit of the, ship, s«iiniding a bdl and eaiisingone luindol tho 
dial to niake a step aud matk an eighth ; one revolution imbeates .i 
mile, and other di.ils eany the legi.ster up to Inn mil- >. 'I’his torui 
ot eh-i tne log has, however, the dis.idv antage poini»d out .is alleet- 
ing tile Hertliou or any log placed iiiidi r the hull o| .a ship. 

The, i-leeiiie tow iijg log ()>y Kclway) piuiniM's to show eoiiliiiuously 
on iioaid tho ship whal she is iloiug, wliib* keeping a leionl of 
whit Ins been done. A lating table wiuiM beat the dial, in any 
pait of the shi[); orscveial dials could be woik-d by tin? samo 
eh I tlie euiielit. ft Will be exposed tO tin* daiigiT of toilling sea- 
vveetl, %te., .IS lither toW’ilig logs ale. 

Tie* logs now* ofiiei ally Used .ire .Masscy’s, W. ilk* i’**, ami a few 
of iJert boll’s, geiieially m eorjuiietiofi Willi tlie ol.l log. ship .ilid 

lim*. ' (II. A. M.) 

Id.Xf.W, Jniiv (171S 8.S), }i Scidtisli poet of 8onie 
reputation, was honi in ami was .sun uf (Icorge 

Logan, a tanner at iSoutra, in l*!a>t Lothian. Leing ile.stim d 
for tin* cliiiicli, lic was in 1 7()*J sent to .stiuly at tlic university 
of Kilinhuruli. After Anisliing Jii.s course, Logan was in 
G’d tutor at IJlb.ster ti» llie well-known ►sir .John 
►Sinclair, ami in 1770 he edited some of the poems of liis 
college, tiieiid Mkiivkl llici'i i: This puMicatiuii 

was for llic heiielit of llnjee's jmreiit.s, who were in 
luimhb* I ircajiinstunces. hi order to make iqi a \idnnie he 
in.seited soim* poein.'s of hi.s own, with some tiom other 
soun* .onl in his prefaee. lie ^-taled that these could l.u 
easily distinguislied without any names being attached. 
Of till! .>evenU*eti pieces in the xtiliimo tive were by lh*U(.e, 
tw’o by Itrueeand Logan, eight by Logan, one by- Sir James 
Foulis, and of one tin; authorship is nnknown. One of tho 
poems by Logan w’as “The Ode to the Cuckoo.” 

In 1770 Logan was lieiuiocd as a preacher by the j»rea- 
hytory of Kdinbiirgh, and in 1771 w’as presented to the 
ch.irec of South lAUth, but was not inducted till 177J. 
Ill 1770 he delivered a coui‘.scof lectures on tho phili»sophy 
of liLtm-y in St .Mary's Oha[u‘l, Kdinbiirgh. .An analysis 
of these lectures w’as published in 17S1 under the title, of 
Klnnrntii nf thr //tsfnrt/^ and was followed 

by one. of the lectures Me Maunn A and Uovern- 
iftfut of .l.s*/»/, 1781. ^ 

Li»guu was an activoi member of the committee of the 
Oeneral Assembly of the Church of Scotland appointed 
in I77h to revise the “ Traiishitiona and J 'araph rases ” 
drawn up in ITdh for use in private families, and to adapt 
them for public worship. The cuinuiittee iinishud%its 
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labours in 1781, and their collection of paraphrases is still 
in use. Eleven of them are the composition of Logan, and 
others were levised or altered by him. In the same year 
he publibhed Ins poems in a volume which attracted 
so much atteiicion that a second edition was issued in 
1782 It also included the ‘‘Ode to the Cuckoo,” with 
ahich Edmund Burke was so pleSsed that when in Edin- 
burs^h lie sought out Logan and coiupliinented him as the 
author ot the finest ode m the English language. 

Ill 1783 he published a tragedy called Rimnamtih y 
which met with little success. In 1786 he lesigned his 
charge at South Leith, retaining part of his stipend, lie 
then went to London, where he devoted himself to liteia- 
ture He was engaged on the management of the £nt/hsh 
Eeiuw, and in l7^8 published a pamphlet on the chaigts 
against Wairen Hastings He died in December 1788. 

A work on sntiont Imtory, publislidl tint >eai urnlei the nmu 
of Dr Riithtitord, re(toi of an acidtuiy it Uxbinlge, is bcliL\td to 
have btcii tin let tines writbn by Lotjiii His seiiiions \\tr< 
publish* d in 1790-91, in two \olunies, nid bu< been sevcial tinus 
reprinted His po» ins weie (oHm tetl ind puhlished in 1812, with 
a memoir undeistoud to b* tho Hlv. R Douglas ot Galusbuls 
About ioit} Mils ditei Logins death what Illl^ bo tailed the 
Brine-Logiii contio\cis> aiose by llie publication in 1836 of a life 
of Mnhiel Rune, prefixed to in edition of Ins poems by the bt\ 
Di MatKtlvie In this wotk tin u is chimed foi Biuco the uiitboi 
abip ot sixtiin ot tin. piocts in tht volume issueti by Logan iul77o 
Logan w is at the same time ihaigetl with b iving it tamed som* ot 
Bruce’s MS8 entrusted to him, wlinh lieustd in tin leMsiunof the 
parapbiises Ihese stattrinrits ha\o betn niUiated with minh 
abuse ot Logan in a memoir of Biine piehvtd to an edition ot 
his woiks pubhsbtd m 1S6S, b> the Kc\ Di Giosiit in this 
edition the paiaphrasts wiittai l>y Login aie insiited as baling 
been written by Hruu Iho tviueine, howivor, brought igainst 
Logan m these biographies ot Bnn e, bting m arl} nltogethei ot i 
hearsay character, is not of mut b \ ilin , and it iniy lu uiged tint 
Logan wa.s notblunod during his life foi un> hikIi littrny dclin 
quoncies If anything can be brought ugiinst him with lustice, it 
18 his publishing as his own with \tr> lew alM itioiis, the snoinl 
Paraphrase, which is the composition ot Di Doddiulge 

Within the last t«w ^cirs the laiious jukcs in the \o1unn of 
Brace's poems issued by Logan lu 1770 ha\e hem suh)ectfd to 
careful ( riticism, and the statements made tiom pcisunal kiiowlcd^* 
by the Rev Dr Robertson of Dalmeii>, the lolleg* liiend of Bnn 
and Logan, who was often leferied to on the subju t, must be luld 
to be substautialh (uirnt Ihise will hi loutid in 'ibrochtur by 
Dr David l^ing, Ode to ih* (^u<Xoo (Fdinhuigli 1770), itUh n mails 
m Us authorship, in a httei ii J C ishaup, LL D , 187d »Stt als) 
a paper by J hinill m the But and Fur, Evan Jbi , 1877, and 
especially two papers by the Rev R 8maU, 1878. 

LOGANSPORT, capital of Cass county, Indiana, U.R , is 
situated at the confliience of the Wabash and the Eel rivets, 
and on the Wabash and Eiie canal, 75 miles north-went of 
Indianapolis. It is an impoitant rul way junction, and the 
trading centre of an extensive agiicultuial district — deal 
ing in grain, pork, and timber (poplar and black walnut) 
The Pittsburg, Cincinnati, and »St Louis railroad maintains 
at this point large carriage woiks, occupying 25 acres, and 
employing 600 men The population was 1 1,198 in 1880 
LOGARITHMS. The definition of a logarithm le as 
follows — if a, jc, m aie any three <iinntitics satisfying 
the equation then a is called the base, and x is 

said to be the logarithm of m to the bise a. This relation 
between r, a, may be expressed also by the equation 
a? — log, in, 

— The principal properties of logarithms are 
given by the equations 

log ,(/»/; - m + log, n , If ga ~ = lug , log , n , 

// 

' / 1 

Joffait' lOf,0 V>'‘“ 

% ' 

which may be n adily deduced iruni the definition of a 
luganthm. It ftdlows from these equations that thp 
logarithm of the product of any number of quanti^s is 
equal to the sum of the logaiithms of the quantities, that 
tb^ logarithm of the quotient of two quantities in equal 


to the logerjihm of the hwhtMtov^diiid^d^ 1 ;^ 'tlM 
logaifithm of the denominator, that the lo|^^ij|lltot ^e 
rth power of a quantity is equal to r tunee logaml^ 
of the quantity, and that the logarithm of the rth toot of 

a quantity is equal to of the logatithm of thequautity*^ 

Logaiithms were originally invented for the stke <d!i 
abbreviating arithmetical calculations, as by thw means 
the operations of multiplication and division mqr W 
placed by those of addition and subtraction, and 
operations of raismg to powers and extraction of roolM bjh 
those of multiplication and division. For the purp^^ 
thus simplifying the operations of arithmetic, the hue li, 
taken equal to 10 , and use is made of tables of logUiai^ 
in wbiJi the values of a;, the logarithm, corresponding to 
values of m, the number, are tabulated. The logarithm is 
also a tuuction of fiequent occurrence in analysis, beings 
regarded as a known and recognized function like sin dr Or* 
tauj;, but, in mathematical investigations the base gene* 
rally employed is not 10 , but a certain quantity usna^y 
denoted by the letter e, ot value 2*71828 18284 .... 

Thus in anthmetical calculations if the base is Hot 
expiessed it is understood to be 10 , so that log m de*' 
notes ]ogj 0 t/i ; but in analyticaf formulte it is nndeistood 

I to be f. 

I The logarithms to base 10 of the first twelve numbers 
to 7 places of decimals are 


lo;* 1 - 0 0000000 log 5 - 0 698P700 
log ‘2-0 SOlOdOO log 6-0 7781613 
log 3-0 4771218 log 7-0*8450980 
log 4 - 0 6020600 log 8 - 0 9030900 

The meaning of these results is that 


log 9 - 0 9542426 
log 10-1-0000000 
log 11-1 0413927 * 
log 12-1*0791812 


1 - 10“ , 2-10® WWW, 3-1 • • » 

10-10* , U-10'*“"»«*, 12-10**w**»'*. 


The integral part of a logarithm is called the index or 
chaiacternstic, and the fractional part the mantissa. When 
the base is 10 , the logarithms of all numbers in which the 
digits are the same, no matter where the decimal point 
may be, have the same mantissa , thus, for example, 


log 2 5613 - 0 4084604, log 95 613-1 4084604, 
log 2561300 - 6 4U84604, Ac. 

In the case of fractional numbers (t.c , numbers in which* 
the integral part is 0 ) the mantissa is still kept positivsi, 
so that, for example, , 

log 25618-1 4084604, log *0025613 - 3*4084604, Ac., 
the minus bign being usually wutten over the characteristic, 
and not before it, to indicate that the characteristic only 
and nut the whole expression is negative ; thus 
1*4084604 stonds for - 1 + *4084604. 


I Tho fact that when the base is 10 t;be mantissa of the 
logarithm is independent of the position of the decimal 
point in tho number affords the chief reason for the choice 
of 1 0 as base. The explanation of this property of the 
base 10 IS evident, for a change in the portion of the 
dtcinial points amounts to multiplication or division by 
some power of 10 , and this corresponds to the addition 
or subtraction of some^teger in the case of the logarithm, 
the mantissa therefore remaining intach It should ha 
mentioned that in most tables of tngonometrical fancti0DS|.i 
the number 10 is added to nil the logarithms in the tsl^ 
in order to avoid the use of negative chaiBcteristics; 'mif 
tint tho characteristic 9 denotes in reality 1, S denotw'^^ 
1 0 dunotes 0 , dec. iLogahthms thus increased are fceqnetlityL 
refeired to fur thp sake of distinction A tfAular Itmtrmif, 
so that the tabniiu: logarithm >* 11)0 peao ld|;Btitbin^| 0 , •' 

111 tables of logaritums of manbers t^bifie 10 tiV# 
mantissa only^is ip genetal taboiated, as tht^ebyllietoridlte 
of the logarithm of a number Mil always bq* 
at sight, the mle being ‘ 
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i» Imt bjt ttni^ than tiie nvmber 
of dlgitr ilk , integral portion of it^ and that if the, 
nnmber io'lMh than unity the charaetomtic is negative, 
and is, gnuim by unity than the nnmber of cipheta be* 
tutoen the dedaud point and the first significant figure. 

It followe very simply from the definition of a logarithm 
that 

_/ logt(xlogka»i, logtm-U^ mx|^^ 

' ’ Tho s^ad of these relations is an important one, as it 
itbodv lhat from a table of logarithprs to base a, the corre- 
.e^Nmding table of logarithms to base 6 may be deduced by 
'ittoltiplyiag all the logarithms in the former by the 

constant multiplier which is called the modidua of 

the system whose base is h with respect to the system 
whose Ixwe is cu 

The two B 3 rstems of logarithms for Vhich extensive tables 
'have been calculated are the Napierian, or hyperbolic, or 
natural system, of which the base is and the Briggian, or 
decimal, or common system, of which the base is 10 ; and 
H'We see that the logarithms in the latter system may be 
deduced from those in the former by multiplication by the 


constant multiplier , which is called the , modulus of 
- 10 

the common system of logarithms. The numerical value 
of this modulus is 0*43129 44819 03251 827G5 11289 , 


and the value of its reciprocal, log« 10 (by multiplica- 
.tion by which Briggian logarithms may be converted 
into Napierian logarithms) is 2*30258 50929 94045 68101 
79914 . . . 

The quantity denoted by e is the series, 


the numerical value of which is, 

2*71828 18284 59045 2^536 02874 . 


The mathcyoatical function log or is one of the small 

B of transcendental fhnetiona, consisting only of the circular 
ions (direct and inverse) sin r, cqht^ &c., arc sin x, arc cos a*, 
Ac., f!*, and log x, which are universally treated in analysis as 
Imown functions. It is the inverse of the exponential function 
theory of which may regarded as including that of the eir- 
. solar functions, since 


si** e-^f***# «-*•), 


co8a;-*4(c**-ff?-^). 


There is no series for log x proceeding eitWr by .isren<Uug oi 
lescending iiowers of or, but tliere is an expsnsion for log (1 4 a*), 
Hz.: — 

■ log(l+«)-a^4ar*+iaj*-' Jo?'! f &c.; 

^ the series, however, is convergent for real values of x only when x 
^ ^ ttos between + 1 and - 1. Other lormulfe u Inch arc dcducible from 
^ 'HbSfi e(j[uation are given in the portion of this article relating to the 
iMitoUtion of logarithms. 'V 

Wc have also the fundamental formula)— 

\\ 

t (i*) Limit of , when h is indefinitely diminished, ««log a; ; 

‘ * A 


f- 


(ii) 


/f-log 


a; + const. 


] ^tker of these results might be rejgarded 1 ^ the deGnltion of log x ; 

' with one another, for we have in 


^ may be readily connected 


f'!ifla**i-l, this formula no' longer gives a result Putting^ 
- — I n*" -1 where h is indefinitely small, we have 

oonst const —log® + const by(i.), 

\ ^tsblishea a relation, which is of historical 

ksilft, bsMfMUWS logarithmic fiinction and the quadrature of 
donsldering the equation ft the nymrbola in 
see at once that the am included between 
k, its neairsst asymptote, .and two ordinates 
' tithsr asvihutota from noints on the first 


asymptote distant a and b from their point of intersection is pro- 
portional to log . 

The function log x is not a mii/onn function, that is to say, if z 
denotes a complex variable of the form a+tb, and if conii»lcx 
miantitios arc represented in the usual manner by points in a plane, 
then It does not follow that if x di s( ribes a closed curve log x also 
doscribeb a closed curve ; in f«ict we have 

log (a + ib) ™ log \/(a^ + 6*-*) + i(a 4- 27;ir), 
where a is a determinate angle, and n denotes any int«‘gor. Thus, 
even whin the aigumcnt is real, log x has an infinite number of 
values; for, putting 5-0 and taking « positive, in which case a — 0, 
we obtain toi log a tl t infinito sysleni of values log afiinrt. It 
follows fioin this property of the funttion that we »aiiiibt have for 
log X a bene*, which shall be conveigeiit foi all valuta f)f x, os is the 
ease witli siu ,>, eos x, and <** ; as hik b a senes couhl only icpreseiit 
a uniform fuiution, and in fact the (.([uatiori 

log(l+a;)»*a;- &(\, 
is tiue only w'heii the analytical modulus of a* is loss than unity. 

The notation logjr is generally fm]»loyul in Knglish woika, but 
(V>ntinental wnteis nsunfi> denote tlic fuiution by h or lg.i'. 

History , — The invention of logarithms has been accorded 
to .John Napier, baron of Merchiston, in Scotland, >\ith a 
unanimity which is rare with regard to important scientific 
discoveries. The first announcement was made in Napier’s 
Mirijki loynrithnioruvi auionis dencriptio (hldinburgh, 
1614), which contains an account of the nature of loga- 
rithms, and a table giving natural sines and their logarithms 
for every minute of the cpiadrant to seven or eight figures. 
These logarithms are not wliat would now be called 
Napierian or hyperbolic logarithms (?>., logarithms to the 
base c), though closely connected with them, the relation 
between the two being 

_ L 

orL-lOMogao^-lOV, 

where / di notes the logarithm to babe e and L denotes 
Najdei’b logaiithm. The relation between N (a sine) and 
L its Napierian logarithm is therefore 

_T. 

and the logarithms decrease as the sines increase. Napier 
died in 1617, and his posthumous work Mtrijici loyanth- 
vioruni ctiHoins ran. struct io^ explaining the mode of construc- 
tion of the table, appeared in 1619, edited by liis sun. 

lltmry Briggs, then profe-ssor of geoinetiy at Gresham 
College, London, and afterw'ards Savilian professor of 
geometry at Oxford, ailmired the Cttnon inirijicits so much 
that he resolved to visit Napier. In a letter to Us^dier he 
WTites, “Naper, lord of Markinston, hath set ray Lead and 
hands at wmk with his new and admirable logarithms. 1 
hope to see him this summer, if it please God ; for I never 
saw a boi>k w liicli pleased 1110 better, and made mo more 
wonder.” Briggs accordingly visited Napier in 1615, and 
stayed with him a whole month. lie brought with him 
some calculations he had made, and siiggebted to Napier 
the advantages that would result fiom the choice of 10 os 
a base, having explained them previously in his lectures at 
Gresham Gollege, mid written to Napier on the subject. 
Napier .suid that he had already thought of the cliange, and 
pointed out a slight iuqirovement, viz., that the character- 
istics of numbers greater than unity should be positive and 
not negative, as siiggo.sted by Briggs. In 1616 Briggs 
again visited Napier and showed him the work lie lind 
accomplished, and, he says, he would gladly have paid him 
a third visit in 1617 had Napier’s life been spared. 

Briggs’s Lotjnrithmorinii chilia^ prima was published, 
probably privately, in 1617, after Napier’s deatli, as in 
the short preface ho states that why his logarithms are dif- 
ferent from* those introduced by Napier “ sperandum, ejus 
iibruin posthumum abmide nobis propediem satisfacturum.” 
The liber posthumus was the Cantmts rovsiructio alreu^ 
mentioned, eTbift work pf v*>utains tlm 
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Irst pablUhed table of decimal or common logarithttid, is 
)uly a small octavo tract of sixteen pages, and gives the 
logarithms of luimbers from unity to 1000 to 14 places of 
lecimak There is no author’s name, }>lace, or date. The 
late of publication is, however, fixed as 1017 by a letter 
fnim Sir Henry Hourchier to Ussher, dated Deceftiber 6, 
U)17, containing the passage--** Our kind friend, Mr Briggs, 
hath lately published a supplement to the hiost excellent 
tables of logarithms, which I presume he has sent to you.** 
Hriggs*s tract of 1617 is extremely rare, and has generally 
been ignored or incorrectly described. Hutton eiToneously 
states that it contains the logarithms to 8 places, and 
his account has l>een followed by most writers. There is a 
copy in the British Museum. 

Briggs continued to labour assiduously at the calculation 
L)f logarithms, and in 1624 published his Arithnitin'a 
hjtjuritkinirix^ a folio work containing the logarithms of the 
numbors Iroin 1 to 20,000, and from 90,000 to 100,000 
(anti ill stnne co{>ics to 101,000) to 14 places of ilccimals. 
The table occupies 300 pages, and there is an introduction 
of 88 pages relating to the nmde of calculation of the tables 
and the a[tplications of logarithms. 

There was thus left a gap between 20,000 and 90,000, 
whicli was tilled up by Adrian Vlacq, who published at 
Gouda, in Holland, in 1628, a table containing the Itiga- 
rithins of the luinibers from unity to 100,000 to 10 places 
of decimals. Having calcnlatctl 70,000 higari thins and 
copied only 30,000, Vlacq would have been (piite entitled 
to h ive called his a new work. He designates it, however, 
only a second edition of Briggs’s Arithufttcn lo^jarithmint^ 
the title running Ariiiimf'tird sire laffnrifli- 

vwrtuti chtlHfflrs centiun, . . . Kdilln srnindu iiarta fur 
Adrianum Vlarq^ (jonthtumn. This table of Vlac(|\s wus 
published, with an Kngli^li cxpliiiation prclixcd, at London 
ill 1631 under the title LwinvlikmiaiU Arifhmrtihr . . . 
London, priiitid hij (jliijn/e MUkr, 1631. There are :iUo 
copies with a Frcncli title page and introduction ((iouda, 
1628). 

Briggs had biiiiaelf been tuigaged in filling up the gap, 
and in a letter to IVll, written after the publication ol 
Vlac<j’s work, anil dated October 27), 1628, he says: — 

“My desiiv was to li.ico oliilijuli^s that arc wanlingi* 

betwixt 'lo .iTi'l eo i. 'li iil.it I'll and printed, an 1 I bad dom* ihftn .ill 
almost by my M-lto, and by suim* treudes whom my lulcs bad sulh' 
i.i»‘ntlv iiitoriiii'd, and by agiL^-nii-nt the bn^inch wa^ roiivcijicntiy 
part**'! aiii'mg>t ; but 1 am fa.'iLd of that charge and can* by him* 
Ailriaii VJarijwr, an JlidJandn*, wlio li.itlic done all ibc uboli- 
iiiindi-Ml idiili.idcs ami printed them in Latin, Dutebe, and 
Krcn* be, lOOO liookc.-s in tImv'S l.-mgnagcs, and li.tthe si iild tlimi 
aiiiiOrtt all. Put b'* batin' i-ntt ulK J f»f my li<<urrs thi'nimbmit ; 
and batin' b-rt out my di'iiii-.-itinn, and to tin* rcador, and two 
chapters ibc 12 and la, in ibc n-st In* li.ilb not vari»*(l from me at 
all/’ 

The (original calculation of the logarithms i)f numbers 
from unity to 101,000 was thus performed by Briggs and 
Vlactj between 1610 and 1628. Vlacq ’s table is that fiom 
which all the hundreds of tables ol logarithms that liave 
subsequently appeareil lia\e been deiived. It contains of 
conr.se many (*rrors, which have gradually been discovcnal 
and correctetl in the course of the two hundred and fifty 
years that have elap.sed, but no fresh calciilalioii lias bei'ii 
pnbliAif'd. The only exception i.s Mr Saug’.s tabic (1871), 
part ol which was the result of an original calculation. 

The first calculation or publication of Briggian or common 
logarithms of trigorionietrical functions was made in 1620 
by Gunter, who was B •igg.s*s colleague as jirofessor of 
astronomy in Giesham Collegu.’ The title of Gunters 
b.)ok, which is very scarce, is ijatum frUnujulornnt, and it 
c'uiUina logarithmic sines and tangents for every minute <)f 
tilt! quadrant to 7 places of decimals. 

^rhe next publication wiis due to Vlacq, who appended to 
his lonckbaiH of numbers in the Ariihiiulica logwrithmim 
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of 1628 a table giving log sin^, tangents, and secants for 
every minute of the quadrant to i'O places ; tbeM were 
obtained by calcuhitiug the logaritihins ol the natural sin^, 
ifec., given in the Thesaurus Mathetnaiiciis oif Pitiscue (1613). 

During the last years of his life Briggs aevoted himself 
to the calculation of logarithmic sines, &c., and at the time 
of his death in 1631 he had alL^iut completed a logarithmic 
canon to every ‘hundredih of a degree. This iVork was ’ 
published by Vlacq at his own expense at Gouda in 1633, 
under the title 'IS'igonOinMna Jiritamuca, li contains log 
sines (to 14 places) and tangents (to V6 pfaceie), Resided 
natural sines, iangetits, aM s'ecanta, at, ifitlstvaU df 4 
hundredth of a degree. Ih Vhe saifie VfacT phblifeMA 
at Gouda his Trigo/iomcdria, arlijkialis^ giving log sines and 
tangents to every 10 seconds of the qhadrant to 10 places. 
This work also conta^.nsthe logarithnls of tlVehuhibers froni 
unity to 20,000 taken from the Arithmetka lo§hHOmica 
of 1628. Briggs ap])reciated clearly the advaiitaguli of a 
centesimal division of, the quadrant, ail'd by diviain^ th)6 
degree into hundredth pails instead of into ifiinutes, hiAd'O 
a step towards a i’eformation in this respect, and bht fot 
the appearance of \‘ lacq*s work the decimal division of the 
degree might have Imcome recognized, a.s is how tbo case 
with the correspoiuliiig division of the second. The calcu- 
lation of the logarithms not only of numbers but also of 
the trigonometrical functions is therefore due to Briggs and 
Vlacq ; and the results contained in their four fundamerttal 
Works — Arithvittica foffa rithmica (Briggs), 1624; Aritlh 
mettra logarithmka (Vlhcq), 1628; Trigonometria jfintaih 
fucit (Briggs), 1 633 ; i^rigonometria artijicidlis (Vlacq), 
1633— have never been superseded by any subsequent 
calculations. 

A translation of Napier*s DescriiAio was made by Edward 
Wriglit, \vhose name is well known in connexion with the 
liistury of navigation, and after his death published by his 
son at London in 1616 under the titteil Description of the 
admirable Table of Logarithmes (12mo); the edition was 
revised by Napier himself. Both the Descrijytig (1614) 
and the Construriio (1619) w^ere rejirinted af Lyons in 
1620 by Bartholomew Vincent, who thus w^as the first \6 
publLsh logarithms on the Continent. 

Napier calculated no logarithms of numbers, and, aD 
already stated, the logarithms in^’ented by him were not 
to base c. The first logarithms to the base e w'ere published 
by John Spcidell iu his AVic Logarithntes (London, 1619), 
which contains hyperbolic log sines, tangents, and secants 
for every minute of tiio quadrant to 5 places of decimals. 

In 1 624 Benjamin Ursiiius published at Cologne a canon 
<»f logarithms exactly similar lo Napier*s in the Desrriptio of 
1614, only much enlarged. The ibtervai of the argutnettls 
is 10"', and the’ results arc given to 8 blac'eS; in Napiert 
canon the interval is 1', and the numoer of places is 7. 
The logarithms are strictly Napierian; and the arrangement 
is identical with that iu the canon of 1614. This is the 
largest Napierian canon that has ever been published. 

Kepler took the greatest interest iii the invention of 
logarithms, and in 1624 he publishl^d at Marburg a table 
of Napierian logarithms oif sines, with certain additional 
columns to faifiliiate special calculations. 

The first publication of Briggian logarithms on the 
Continent is due to Wingate, who published at l^ris in 
16*25 his AritfiTjieHqu^ hfarUhitt^tqkie^ con!;aining SbVfeh- 
figure logarithms of numbers up to 1^00, and log sitihs and 
tangents from Gunter’s Canon (162u;. In the following 
year, 1626, Denis llen^qn published at t^ris a Traicte 'de$ 
hoijariihmts, containing BriggsVi IbgAHthms Of UdUlb'Ora Up 
to 20,001 to 10 placid, ahd lo^ kino's ah<d t4hg^<6ntk 

to 7 places for Uybry ihiuute. tn the same .year De becker 
also published ait Qoada a wow entitled 
itihmdcnde iU Loyar^mi voor de CAetfUsn h^gm9m(U mn 
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1 iot 10,000, wliich contained logarithins of ivuiubers up to 
10,000 to 10 places^ taken fruiii Briggs’a Ariihmika (»f 
1624, and Gunter’a log nines and tangents to 7 places for 
every minute. .Tlacc] renderod assistantJ in the publication 
of this wor^, and iiie privilege is made out to him. 

The precedingparagniplis contain abrief account of the main 
facts relating to the invention of logai i thins. Ln describing 
the contents of the work'* referred to the language atul 
notation of the present day buve bocn adopted, so that for 
example a table to radius 10,000,000 is described as a 
table to 7 places, and so on. Also, although logaritIim.s 
have been spoken of as to the Uise c, i^c., it is tti l)e 
noticed that neither Napier nor Briggs, nor any of their 
successors till long afterwards, had any idea ijf connec ting 
logarithms with expononts. 

The invention of logarithms and the calculation of the 
earlier tables form a very striking episode in the history of 
exact science, and, with the exception of the Principit i»f 
Newton, there is no mathematical work published in the 
country which has produced such important consequences, 
or to which so much interest attaches as to Napi(‘i s 
Dfscriptio^ The calculation of tables of the natural 
trigonometrical functions may bo said to lia\e formed the 
work of the last half of the I6th c.entnry, and the gn^at 
canon of natural sines for every 10 seconds to 15 places 
which had been calculated by Hheticns was published by 
Pitiscus only in 1613, the year bebjn^ tliat in wliich the 
Demiripiio appeared, fii the construction of the natural 
trigonometrical tables Kiigland bad taken no part, and it 
is remarkable that the discMwcry of the pniici|*les and the 
formation of the tables that were to revolutionize or super- 
sede all the methods of calculation then in u^'(* should have 
been so rapidly effected and developed in a country iii 
which so little attention had been previously dcvoteil to 
such c|uestions. 

The only possible rival to Napier in the invention of 
logarithms is Justus Byrgius, who akuit the same time 
constructed a rude kind of logarithmic or rather anti- 
logarithmic table; but there is every reason to l^elieve 
that Napier’s system w^as conceived and iu*rfe.cted bc‘fore 
that of Byrgius; and in date of publication Na[ucr has the 
advantage by six years, 'riie title of the work of PiyiL'ins 
is ArithmetiMrUe ifud (feoUHtrische Pivfpms-TtdmUti ; in his 
table he has log h~6^nd log 10 — JoO’JTOO^’J. The only 
contemporary reference to Byrgius is contained in the 
sentence of Kepler, “ Apices logistici .Itisto I^>yrgio inultis 
annis ante editionem Nejierianam viam pneiverunb ad hos 
ipsissimos logarit.hmos,’’€vhicli occurs in the “ IVcCcepta ’ 
prefixed to the Tabnlx, Uaihtlphiinp. (H)L?7) , the a /tires are 
the signs ", usetl to dwiote the orders of sexagesimal 
fructums. The system of Byrgius is greatly inferior to that 
of Napier, and it is to the latter alone that the world is 
indebted for the knowledge of logaritluns. 'riie claims of 
Byrgius are discussed in Kiistner’s Gesekichte fler ifathe- 
matihy vol, ii. p. 375, and vol. iii. p, 11; Montncla’s !I,s- 
toiredrH.Uafhem(itiqnes^\i)\^ \\ p 10, l)elaml)r?/s 
de I' Aslrmomie nioderue^ vol, i. p. 560 ; Do Moigaii’s article 
oti “Tables*' ill the Eu<fiuh Gt/rlo/nvdUi \ and Air Mark 
Napier's Memoirs of John Soapier of Merchist on (1834). • 

An account of the fact# connected with the carlv 
history of logarithms is given bv Hutton in his Ilisioyt/ 
of Loffiirithins^ prefixed to all tins early editions of liis 
logarlthmib iables, and also printed in vol. i. pp. 306-340 of 
his (1812) ; but unfortuimtely button has inter- 

preted all Briggs's f^temetUs with regard Jo the invention of 
dobimai logarithSis in a manner cleaidy contrary to their true 
meaning, aha unl^air to Napier. Tfiis has naturally produced 
retaliation^ and Mr Alark Nupier^as nqjt only successfully 
infuted Huttofa, but has fallen into the v’lpposite extreme 
4)f atteKhptiii{( to reduce Briggs to the level of a mere com- 
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puter. It seems strange that the relations of Napier and 
Briggs with regard to the invention of decimal logarithms 
should have formed matter for controversy, d’he state- 
ments of botli agree in all parliculars, and the wannest 
friendship subsisted l>etweeii them. Napier at his death 
left his manuscripts to Briggs, and all the writings of the 
hitter show the greatest leverence for him. 'J’he wouis 
that ociMir on the title page of the Js^n/nt Uhnucalt m itk- 
nuitike of 16.31 are “These iiuiiibers were first invented by 
the tno.st L*xi*(*llent fohii Neper, liaron of Aleielii.-toii ; and 
the same were transformed, and the foundation and use of 
tlieiii illustrateil with his approbatnai by Henry Ihiggs.’* 
No tloubt the invcMitioii ut df-rimal loi^ai ilhins occurred 
both to Napi»*r ami to Brigi^s iiMiepL iideiitly , Imt the latter 
not only lli.st announced the advantage of the change, but 
actually undiutook and corn[>leted lal^hs of tlie new 
logaritlmis- Imu’ nmre detailed inlorination n iating to 
Napier. Biiggs, and Vlacq, and tin* invention ot h .i.jiitlirns, 
the reader is n feiivd To the life of IhigL's in Waid .s Liv>st,f 
(Ur Pr< ft >rs tf G rrsluun C oil • London, 'L iioiuas 

Smiths 1//.#' tpiovnndom ertiiltti'*stin>tnitii *t, ill H'it ntiiiL 
eii'oimn. (Vita Henrici Briggii), London. 1707 ; Mr 
Mark N.ipii r’s Memoirs of Jubn A oyi/rz* alreatiy lefeired to, 
and the saini^ author’s \tt/,ni fiio iipti. sti/msunt f L'*^31)) ; 
Hutton’s Ihsttn'/j'. I)e Morgan’s article aliiinly leterred 
to, 1 )i lijni I >re*s IIi<toiie *1*' IWsfroimmir Mttdt rnr ^ ihe 
report iUi inatlienc-ifittal tables in the Peptut of iUr JJiihs/i 
Asstn'nititHi. lor lS73; and the Plnlit'iopUo o! Mmiti.nir for 
October ,‘iml llcceinber 1872 and Abiy 1873. It may be 
n*iiiarked that llie date ii.sually UssimaMl to 1'iigg^‘s first 
vi.-sit to Napier is 1616 and not H>15 ms stated abt^vc, the 
reason being that Najher was gerieially snpp(»Nt<l to have 
died in 1618 ; but it was .^liowii by Mr Mark Napier that 
the true date is 1 617. 

L'\>r a dcsciiption of existing logarithmic tables, jiml 
the piupoM*s for which they weie con>tructMl, the reader 
is retel l ed to lljc ai liele Taulks (M vi IIKM v'l’U’ vL). In what, 
tollows only llii^ most im[»orta!il e\i‘nrs in tlie hi^'tory of 
logarithms, snbs»‘quent lt» the l.iiis conm*ct( d w ilh their 
iiiM'nlion and tin* on’giiial eah illations, will Ijc noticed. 

N.itliMiiii’I Knf's Tf/httl.r Inifti n! h ,mi ;e w.is ilu* Iji.'-t Mim. 

|.h*tc st'M'ii-liadii* t.iMr th.j^ was piil'hslicd It . i.nT.niis srv. n- 
tigun; Ingrd itiniis (»f inmilwi ^ loan 1 tn Ioo.iwmj. s\ n i> . i m'.c’i ristn's 
imsrp.ii.ii.il li.iiii tin* iimntiss.v, uii.i \\ t-j UimimmI ii<>iii \ tal»le 

l.y l^-uine'dit tin* l.t“-t ihn*.- Ail tin* lieinc-N '>!" tlni 

inmil'.-r no gi\ • ii at, t hr lu .nK nf t h»- i f.lsiinn^, . x. i| t lliri.i'-l two, 
will. !l 111*1 l->\\ II l hri-vtlrllli* ( olimiir . 1 In :.0 1,11 t h.‘ j. tt li.iMilsnlr. 

;iii*l .’.O t«i I"" nil fhr il'jlil li’inl -a.h* ’rii.- In-t fniii I';"!! i s of tlie 
oi.Miil)ims ii.- jiiiiitr.l .it tin* tnp^ nf 1 hr I niu.Miii.-. Th'ir is thii.s 
■m .nlv iiM r li.ilt \\ ay tnwai.ls llir .ii i aiig- M i lit i n\\ in.n i I'-.i] in .sevrn- 
tigiiir lal.hs. "Dir (mat strp w.is m nh* t'\ .Irhi! A>r’\w.ii in Ins 
Tt rill Hrihi iniirit a woik whii li is alvn not i<*e:iM*» 

.IS hrlinr tin* onlv rxtmsivc r'-li t-liL'Hlr lal.lr lll.it h.iSCVrr larn 
piiMi-hrd ; it I’niil.iiii.s irilliiiis ot .miiO". Ar , .is as hg«- 

1 1! hill'' ‘'f iniMllu'l's. 

Ill irn.'i appflird llir olif/mal r. lit ion f.f Sli.-i win's taMr.s, tlm 
lii.>t of I In* ^ri ii s i)t oi 'iniiiy >i-\<ii ii-jinr laM s ot Ing.inlliins of 
iiinnhris .Old liigonoiin ti n ill ^lm(•llnll'^ vu. h .is an* in gcnrral ’i.se. 
iM)W'. 'I’hr woilv w 111 tlimiinh I'lrinii', .iniing tin* last 

ri*ntniy, .nnl wa.s nt Iriirtli siijn i .-i ih d iii 17-.’* h\ llutlnn s tahlr.*-, 
which havr continued in .sin r« s.siv r ulilioii.s lo iiiJtiiilaui tlicir 
pii-^itioii up to tin* pirsrlit tlinr. 

In 1717 Alirahiiin Sli.iip pid'lislml m Ins iinnurt > n inu :oi\( tlio 
Brigd-oi logimllinis of nninta rs fioin I to Joo, ainl of primes troiu 
ion to lion, to 01 plarnv; ; tlir.s.- Will* ropit’tl into the hitrr rditmiis 
of Stu'iwin and otliri woiks. 

In t74*J .1 sr\ I ii-lii^nir lahlr w.ia pidilisliod iiiipi.irl.) toi m liy 
(hndinrr, whirh is i*. h ln.itril on m count of it.s anuiarv .nd nf ilm 
rlrL'inn'o tin* priming. •\ l‘'n'n.*]i rilition, whi.*li - h-.si lv ir- 
.sondih’s tin* oiirinal, was pid.lidird .it Avignon in 1770. 

Ill HS'l :ippi‘ar« d at I’aiis thr #rst i*uilion of Calirr. Ta]»lrs 
whirh coi respond to tliosr ^>1’ llntton in I'-ngland. 'I’licsr tal.h-s, 
which loini pel haps tin* most l onq.h'tr and practically Usrfid rol- 
lfi-ti»»ii ot logirilhms for tln*g*nrr;il computer that ins 1 ci n puh- 
lishod, h.ivi* passed throiigh mmy cditiou.s, and an* stdl in n.so. 

In 1711*1 V'cgrt piihhsluiil his T/t^suurns 1i>yan(hi)iiirtun t 
a fuiio volume conUiiuiig a mpruit of the logai lllim^oi uui^vni 
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from Vlacq’fi Arithmetic fngarithmiea of 1628, and Tfigmmetria 
artificialis of 1633. Tho logarithms of numbers are arranged as in 
ail ordinary seveii-li^ure taldu. In additiou to the li^rithins 
rc))riuted iVorn the Trigonometnay there are given logarithms for 
every second of the first two degrees; which were the result of an 
original ealculution. Vega devoted groat attention to the detection 
uid correction of the errors in Vlocq^s work of 1628. Ho also pub- 
lished in 1797, in 2 vols. iSvo, a collection of logarithmic and 
trigom'inetiiuil tables which has passed through mauy editions, a 
very nsi fnl one volume stereotype edition having been published in 
18-10 liy Hiilsse. Tho tables in tliis work may bo regarded tt.s to 
some extent supplementary to those in Callet. 

If we consider only the logarithms of numbers, tho main line of 
descent from the original calculation j)f llriggs and Vlacq is Koe, 
John Xcwt.m, Slierwin, Oardiin r ; there are then two branches, 
vi/., Hutton founded on Sheiwin and (’allot on Gardiner, and the 
editions ol \h-ga form a separate oll’shoot from tho original tables. 
Among the most usi-fnl and aiM‘essihl(‘ of modern ordinary seven- 
figure tables of h)garithms of iminhers and trigonoriiotrical functions 
may be iiieiitioned those of Jiremiker. Sehron, and Hruhns. For 
logarithms of luimliers only perliaps Hahhage’.s table is tlic most 
convenient. 

In 1871 Mr Sang published a seven lignre table of logarithms of 
niimbeis exlcndin«g tfom lM), 0()O to 20i»,n00 ; and tho logarithms of 
the imnihers between lOH.OOO and 2(H), 000 were ealouhited dc jmro 
by Mr Sang as if logarithms hail never been computed before. In 
tables extending troin 10,000 to 100,000 tlie difiereiicea near the 
beginning of the tabh^ are large, and they are so numerous that the 
proportional [larts must either be veiy crowded, orsoine of them liave 
to he omitted ; and to diminisli this inconvenience many talJcs 
extend to 108,000. lly beginning tin* t.il»le at 20,000 iqstead of at 
10,000, the ditfereiices are halveil in magnitude, while the number 
of them in a page is qiiarterod. In lliis table multiples of the 
ditferenees, instead of ]«roportional ])arts, are given. 

As regards the lug.iruhms of Irigonomctrieal functions, the next 
great advance on the Trhrmomftrht artijiciidUUioV. place more than 
a ceiitary and a halt aftei wards, when Michael Taylor published in 
1792 his .scveu-decini.il t.ilde of log sines and tangeiits to evny 
second i»f the (piadraiit ; it was calculated by iiiterpolaiioii from 
the Trifjonnmdria to 10 places ami then contracted to 7. Gn 
account of the gicat size of this table, and for other reasons, it 
never came into v<-ry general use, Hagny’'' A'oi/iW/c.v tuhhi/ 
aAroiinmiques (1829), wiiich also contains log sines and Imgeiits t»» 
every sci-oml, being prefciTed, but this work is now' dilKcult to pio- 
cure. The only other logarithmic canon to every second that has 
been published foims the second volume of Shortiede’s Lognrithwie 
TtiUf'i (ISJy;. It conrmns also proportional parts, and is the most 
Complete and aoccssilde talilc ot li»giiiilhins for every second. 
Slioitivile’s tables ongiiiallyapjj«arcd in 1811 m one volume, during 
tho author’s absence in India , but, not lieiiig satisfied witli them in 
Some respects, he made various filterations, and published a second 
e iition in two volumes in 1819. 'J'liere iiavf* been subsequent 
editions of the volume ciiutaiiiing the trigoiionieliical canon. The 
Work IS an important one, and tlie pagis are clear, although the 
uuiiiher of figuri'.s on each is very great. 

0:i the [iioposition of (_‘ainot, Tricur, and Ijninet, the Flench 
Gin't-rnmeiil decided in 1784 that new taiih i of .siiu's, taiigeaits, Ac., 
•ami their logarithms, sliouhl be ealculaind in relation to the cen- 
t«‘'>im.i! division ol tlie i|ii.j(ir.'iii r. I’lony was charged with Hie 
.iiic tion of the work, ami was evpresNly required ‘‘Non seulenient 
:i . '/iipoftcr d**s tables qui iic laissassciit lien ii desirer quant u 
I'l X mtiiu le, inais ii eii fairc le monuineiil de cal' iil le jiliis vaste et 
Ir plu-» imposiUit qui eiit jamais etc execute ou niemc roii^u.” 
TIjo-,c engaged upon the work were divitled into tliiee .sections: the 
tost i.onsi-!cd ot five or .six inathematicijins, im linling Legeiidie, 
v.lci wen- engaged in tlie purely analytical woik, or the calculation 
ot tile tundamciital nuijil)er.s ; the .second .Ms-lion comsisted of scNen 
or*iz)i’^ I ilciii itors po-,scs.sing soim* m.atlicmati. al knowledge; and 
tlie thud lompriM'd se.veiitv ‘»r t-ighly onlin.iry ceinjaiters. Thu 
work, whi -h W/M pcifoimcd wlioll}' in uiipli'-ate, and iiidepend- 
enllx 1)V two divi-ioiis of computers, occupied two years. As a 
coiiie‘j'i'*m ^ of the •iouhhi c:alcnlatioii, there are tw'o manuscripts 
in existem i. one of which is depositeil at the (Observatory, and the 
other in fh- lihjaiy of the Institute, at I'aris, Faeli of tim two 
nuiiiu iipi- f>ii< . ^M-nti.ally of .seventeen large folio voluiiic.s, 
the ' oi.i** ii ri- ji!g it-i follows : — 


I/Irf.!! Claris (»f niiiiil)< iq, fo •jonyifio 8 vol8. 

Na'. lum sin-s 1 

ti It tiTus of tti.- oitifU! iA un i sliu-s from O'^-fKKiOfi to o'f-O.'iOOO, 
aiul I .(i jtn'.-- tliroiiifl’.out • qun'iraf t . 

of tie- i.aw, of i ,s to tunfcfcnts f i oni O'' (lOOfK) U» 

0(( O.joOO. .i-wl 1( i; < liUKliout tliL* qnadrHTit 4 


The trij* •lometii* al results arc gu'en for every hundred- 
th'cisaiidth of the quadiant (lo" centc.sinial or 3'' *‘24 sexagcflimal). 
Tile tables were all caleiilated to 14 plaee,.K, with the intention 
tk'it r.hlj 12 should be published, but the twidfth figure iH not to 
I/, relied u|»oi|. The table:} havv ijcvei b'*tu publwhcU, and wu 


generally knowii as Tables du Oadasln, or, in Bnglandi an the 
great Fieuch manuscript tables. 

A very full account of the 2'adles du QadastTSy with an explana* 
tioii of the methods of calculation, fonnule employed, Ao., has 
been published by M.«,Lefort in vol. iv. of \\i^Anmltede VOhierva- 
toire tie Paris, The jirinting of the table of natUr&l sines was once, 
begun, and M. Lefurt status that he has seen six copies, all incom- 
plete, although including the lost page. Babbage compared his 
table with the Tables du, Cadastre^ and M. Lefort has nveii in his 
mpor just referred to most iiiqiortaujf lists of errors in vlacq's and 
Briggs's Ipgarithms of numbers whmn were obtained by comparing 
the manuscript tables with those contaiued in the AfWmetica 
logarithmica of 1624 and of 1628. These are almost the only uses 
that have been made of the French tables, the calculation of which 
involved so great an expon^Uturo of time and money. 

It may lie mentioned here that tho late JMr John Thomson of 
Greenock made an independent calculation of the logarithms ot 
immberH up to 120,000 to 12 places, and that tho manuscript at 
the table was presented in 1874 to the Royal Astronomical Society 
by his sister. The table has been used to verify the errata which 
M. Lefort found in Viacq and Briggs by means of the Tables du 
Caduslrr, An account of' Mr Thomson's table, and of this and othei 
l ompurisons between it iiqd the jirintcd tables, is to be found in the 
Munthlg Nott4)es of the Society, vol. xxxiv. pp. 447- 76 (1874). 

Although the Tables du Cadastre have never been published, 
other tables have appared* in whicli the quadrant is divided cen- 
tixsimally, the most important of these being Hobert and Ideleris 
Xouvdlcs fables tiigonoinitrigues (1799), and Borda and Delambro's 
Tables trigtmomitriques dicimaks (1800-1), The former work 
(‘(III tains natural uiid log sines, cosines, tangents, and cotangents 
to 7 places, up to 3** (centesimal) at iiitervius of 10'^ (centesimal), 
and Itienco to 50^ at intervals of 1^ The latter gives log sines, 
(•oMine.s, tangents, and cosines for centesimal arguments, viz., fromO' 
to 10' at intervals of 10", and from 0* to 60’ at intervals of 10', 
to 11 places, and also, in another table, log sines, cosines, tangents, 
rotangonts, secants, and cosecants from O^to 3® at intervals of 10", 
and thence to 50^ at intervals of 1' to 7 places. After the work was 
printed it was read by Delambre with tlio 7 Wes du Cadastre, and 
a number of last- figure errors which are given in the preface were 
tlius (Ictecded. Callet's tables already referred to contain in a 
( oiivonieiit form logarithms of trigonometrical functions for cen« 
tt'.simal arguments. 

Twu) tables of logarithms of numbers which have been recently 
published may be noticed, os they involve jioints of novelty. The 
liist of these is Pinetes Tables de logarithum (St Petersburg, 
1871). The tables are intended to give in a small speo (66 pages) 
all th(^ results that can he obtained from a complete ten-figure table 
by means of the following principle : — only the logarithms of the 
iiiimbei’s from 1,000,000 to 1,011,000 are given directly, all other 
huiiiImts being brought within the range of this table by multipli- 
iMiioii by a factor, the logarithm of which factor is to be subtracted 
tioiii tlic logarithm in the table. A list of tho most convenient 
fifior.-; and their logarithms is given in a separate table. . The 
piiiiciole of multiplying by a factor which is subsequently canccllcxi 
by Mibtracting its logarithm is one tiu|(. is frequently employed 
ill tlie cidi'uiation of logarithms, but the'pculiarity of the present 
V. ork is tliat it formsjiart of the iirocess of using the table. The 
uthi r tables, xvliich occupy only ten page.M, were jiublished in n 
Ti.irt (entitled Tables de logarithmes d 12 dieintmUs jvsqiC d 434 
mitliardshyblby. Nnmur and Mansior at Brussols in 1877. The 
ta< t that the difi'erences of the logarithms’ of numbers near to 
434294 (the.v’. lieing tho first figures of tho modulus of the Briggian 
' logaiitliiiis) commenced with the figures 100..., so that the interpo- 
lations in this part of the table arc very easily and accurately nor- 
fotmed, is ingeniously made use of. A table is given of logaritninii 
of II umbers near to 434294, and other numbers are brought within 
till- langa* of the table by nittltiplicatioii by one or two factors which 
an* indicated. 

In the ordinary tables of logarithms the natural nuthbers are all 
integers, while the logarithms tabulated are incommensurable. In 
an aiitilogarithmic table, the logarithms are exact quantities such ae 
oouoi, ‘0(1002, Ac., and tho numbers are incommensurable. Th4 
i‘aili«‘.st and largest table of this kind that has been oonstrocted ii 
Dod.sf Ill’s ATilikgarUhmic camn (1742), which gives the numbers 
to 11 places, corresponding to* the logarithms from *00001 id 
•99999 at intervals of *00001. The only other extensive taj^ea 61 
the sarm; kind that have been published occur in Sbortrede’s LfMr* 
'Uhmie tables already refemd to, and in Filipowski’s TdbU 'tg 
aiUiliMjarithTM (1849). Both are similar to Dodson’s tables, ftOm 
which they were derived, but thev only mvo numbers to 7 pla^e. 

The most elaborate table of hyperbrnio l.garithms that existi 
is due to Wolfram, a’^Dutch lieutenant of artillery. His table ^Vec 
the logarithms rf all numbers up to}j2200, and of primes (|md 
alsd ot a great many composite numbers) from 2200 to lO,0O9, to 
48 decimid places ^Tho t^ble appeonsd in Schulte’s wid 
eru^ifsrU Sannuing loffarUhmiMsr Tafeln (1778), Slid Wai 
reprinted \u Vegans Vlmmw 
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ioganAms mitM iin Sohulzo’s work, aud which W^Slfraoi had been 
V prevented ftnm computing by a serious illness, .were published 
subseqaeutly» jSiid the table as givon by Vega is complete. The 
largest hypvb^o table as regards range was'published by Zacharias 
Dasi at Vienna in 1860 under the title ^afel der natUrlicheii 
I/ogwritknm dtir Zahlen. It gives hyperbolic logarithms of 
numbers from 1000 ‘0 to 10500 *0 at intervals of *1 to 7 places, with 
diUTerences and proiiortional parts, arranged like an ordinary 
seven-figure table of Briggiap logarithms. The table appeared in 
. the thirty-fourth part (new aCriea, vol. btiv.) of the Annals oJ[t}i6 
VUnna OhsmaJUyry (1851); but separate copies were issued. 

Hyperbolic antilogaritlims are simple exponentials, ic., the 
hyperbolic autilogarithm of x is e*. A scven-liguro table of e* and 
its Briggian logarithm from aj»'01 to a? -10 at intervals of *01 
is riven hi Hiilssc’s edition of Vegans Savimlmj, and in other 
Collations of tables ; but by far the most complete tal)le that has 
' been published occurs iu Gudermann's TJieorie tier potemial- fider 
epkli^hyperbolischen Functimienf Berlin, 1 833. This work consists 
of reprinted papera from Crelle’s Jow'nal^ and one of the tables 
contions the Briggian logarithms of the hyperbolic sine, cosine, and 
tangent of x from a;— 2 to a: 5 at intervals of ‘001 to 9 places, and 
froma;-6 to «*-12 at intervals of O’OJ to 10 places. Since the 
hvperbolio sine and cosine of x are respectively and 

,J(^+e"*), the values of c* and may bo deduced from the 
results given in the table by simple addition and subtraction. 

LojUsUe nwnlms is the old name for what would now be called 

ratios or fractions. Thus a table of log , where x is the argu- 
ment and a a constant, is called a table of logistic or proportional 
logaritiims ; and since log ~ * log a - log x it is clear that the tabular 

X 

results differ from those ^iven in an ordinary table of logarithms 
only by the subtraction ot a constant and a change of sign. The 
first table of this kind apjwared in Kepler's Chilias hgarithnonm 

(1624) already referred to. The object of a table of log-? is to 

SC 

facilitate the working out of proportions in whicli tin* third term is 
a constant quantity a. In most collections of tables of logarithms, 
and especiafly those intended for use in connexion with navigation, 
there occurs a small table of logistic} logarithms iii which a '-3600" 
(-I* or 1*), the table giviim log 3600- log a?, and x being expressed 
ill minutes and seconds. It is also common to iind tables in which 
ft-10800"(-*3® or 8*), and x is exjiressad in degrees (or houi*s), 
minutes, and seconds. Such tables arc generally given to 4 or 5 
places. The naual practice in books seems to be to call logarithms 
lo^tic when a is 8600", and ]>roportional when a has any other 
value. 

Gaussian logarUhvia are intende«l to facilitate the finding of the 
logarithms of the sotft and difference of two numbers whose 
logarithms are known, the uumlx'rs themselves being unknown ; 
.^ond on this account they are frequently called addition and sul)- 
traction lowrithms. The object of the table is in fact to give 
V only one entry wJieii log a and log b are given. The 
iltuity of such logfkrithms was first pointed out by Lconelli in a 
bojok entitled SuppUmiit hffaritlmiqw, printed at Bonleaux in 
the year XL (1802-3) ; this work being very scarce, a reprint of 
it was published by M. J. Ilouel iu 1876. Leonelli calculated a 
table to U places, but only a specimen of it whicli ajtpcared iu 
the SufpUnwU was printeS. The first table that was actually pub- 
lished is duo to Gauss, and was printed in Zach's MoncUlicke Cortr- 
vol, xxvl. p. 498 (1812). Corresponding to the argument 
A it gl^ea, to 5 places, B and C, where 

A-log«, C-log(l+a) 

;s6 that C-A+B. 

We havaidentically 

log(a+6)-loga+log^l + a+B(for argument log y); 


and, in using the table, the rule is to take log a to be the larger of 
the two logarithms, and to enter the table with log a - log h as 
ar^ment; we then have log(flH* 6)«-loga+B, or, if we idease, 

. *log 6 + C* The formula for the dilfereuce is log (« - 6) - log 6 + A 
. .(atj^ent sought in column C) if log - log 6 is greater than '30103 
and -log 6 - A (argument sought in column B) if log a - log h is 
;Vthan *80103. ^ » 8 

X The principal tables of Gaussian 14|rarithni8 are(l)klHtthiesspn, 

’ Toftl W (Altona, 18f8), giving B and C for 

arguK^biit A to 7Aplace8,--thi8 tinble ia not »>convemont one; (2) 
Peter Ofay. Tables and Fmnulm (Ijmidon, 1840), aud Addendum 
(1870), rirag. full tables of C and log (1 - ai) for argument A to 6 
idaces ; (8) Tp^eh, der Additions^nd Suhtractions-logariihmen 
1880)i • mving 7-placQ values of B^or argument A, and 
/'•jdace values of 0 for argument 1).* These tables appeared 
Wrlgittli&y in UiUsse's edition of Vega's HamhUutuj (1849) ; (4) 
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Wittstein, Logarithm de Gauss (Hanover, 1866), giving vahu's of 
B for argument A to 7 jdaces. This is a largo taltle, and the 
arraiigoiiienl is similar to that of an ordinary suven-tignii'. of 
logari thins. 

in 1829 Widonbacli published at Copenhagen a small tiible ul 
modified Gaussian logarithms giving log («»D) corresponding 

iU •- 1 

to A as argument ; A and D arc thus reciprocal, tlin relation between 
them being in fact 10^ « lo^ -h 10*^ -f 1, so that cither A or J) may 

bo rogaided as the argument. 

G iussisin logarithms are i-hit'lly u.sefnl in the calculations con- 
nected with the solution of triangles in sm:h a forninlii* as cot JC— 

- — ^ tail (A - B), and iu the calculation uf life contingencies. 

Calrnldfioit oj Lof^arithms . — The name logarithm is 
derived from the words Xdyoiv dpidjudv, llie number of the 
ratios, and the way of regarding a logarithm which 
justifies the name may be explained ii.s follow.'?. fSuiipose 
that the ratio of 10 , or any other particular number, to 1 
is com[)ounded of a very great number of e<jUiil ratios, as 
for example 1 , 000 , 000 , then it can bo shown that the 
ratio of 2 to 1 is very nearly equal to a ratio compounded 
of 301,030 of these small ratios, or rafimnil.r^ that the 
ratio of 3 to 1 is very nearly ci|iial to a ratio compounded^ 
of 477,121 of them, and so on. The small ratio, or^ 
ratuDh'ufa, is in fact that of the millionth root of 10 to 
unity, and if wo denote it by tho ratio of a to 1 , then the 
ratio of 2 to 1 will be nearly the same as that of a 
to 1 , and so on ; or, in other words, if a deludes tlie millionth 
root of 10, then 2 will be nearly eijual to a 3 will 
be ntiarly equal to a and so on. 

Napier’s original work, the DeHcriptitt cauoins of 1614, 
contained, not logarithms of numbers, but logarithms of 
sines, and the relations between the sines and the logarithms 
were explained by the motions of points in lines, in a manner 
not unlike that afterwards employed by Newton in the 
method of fluxions. An account of the processes by which 
Napier constmeted his talile is given in the Conjifrwiin 
onionls of IGiO. These methods apply, however, specially 
to Napier’s own kind of logarithms, and are different from 
those aetuiilly used by Briggs in the construction of ihii 
tables in the Anthvittica If^/arlflunlruy altlnuigh some of 
the latter are the same in principle as the processes described 
in an a[)peiuUx to tlie Construct io. It may be observed 
that in the ( logarithms are called artificials, and 

this .seems to have been the name first emploved by Napier, 
but which he siihseiiuently replaced by logarithms. It is 
to bo presumed that he would have made the change, of 
name also in the Construction had he lived to publish it 
himself. '' 

The processes used by Briggs are explained by him in 
the preface to the Arithmetica lotjarifhmiai (1G24). Hii? 
method of finding the logarithms of the small primes, wliich 
consists in taking a great number of continued geometrio 
means betw'ccn unity and the given primes, may be 
described as follows. He first formed the table of numbers 
and their logarithms: 


Nuinbei'. 

Logarithm. 

10 

1 

3-ltii277 . . . 

^ 0-5 

1'77«27!». . . 

• 0‘25 

l-liiaVJl . . . 

0-125 

1 •154781 . . . 

0-0625 


each quantity in the left hand column being the fu^uarc root 
of the one above it, and each quantity in tho right hand 
column being the half of the one above it To construct 
this table Briggs, using aboub thirty placo.s of decimals, 
extracted the square iW of 10 fifty-four times, and thus 
found that the logarithm of 1*00000 i)00()l> 00000 127S1 
91493 20032 35 Ws 0-00000 00000 00000 055.^1 11512 
31257 82702, aud that for numbers uf this U)i'm(t.c., for 
numbers beginning witli 1 fifflow ed by filteeu ciphcra%and 
• XIV. - 98 • 
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tbon by seventeen or a less number of significant figures) 
the iDgaritlims u ere proportional to these significant figures. 
He then by lueuus of a simple proportion deduced that 

log (i-no()()o ooooo 00000 i)-oooooo ooooo ooooo 

04!14*J DOiVJo 1804, so. that, a (pi antity 1*00000 

00000 0»»000 .r (where .v consists of not more than seven- 
teen rigiire.s) having been obtained by repeated extraction 
of tliO‘M]iiare root of a given number, the logarithm of 

1 -DOOtHl OOOOO 0000(^ .>• c\>nld then be found by multiply- 
ing .r by -OOGOG l‘GGGG DOGGG Oi:U*2 

T«) find the lognrithin i>f 2, Ibiggs raised it to the tenth 
jiower, vi/., 11^21, and extneliMl the sipiarc root of 1*021 
•forty "Cven tinu--^. the re.^nlt being 1 OOOOO OOOOO OOOOO 
lGsr>l OG.irO nlbJlO 77. Mnitip‘lying llio signifieaiit 
figures by 4!U2 . . . he (jbiained the logarithm of this 
(inantit\,\i/.., G GGGOO OGOin) OOOOO ordls boGIb) 90C23 
\y,VMj, wliii'h iiiultiplieil by gave 0*01029 99000 .‘*9811 
90203 L'TTiU, tlie ]ng.irith!ii t)f 1 024. tnu‘ to 17 or 18 
phiee". ^\diling tlie elwiiacleri^.tie .4, and tlividing by 10, 
he fiiiiiul (sinee 2 is tlie tenth ri»ot of 1021) hig 2-- *30102 
999r>0 039>1 19o, jlrig'^s ealenlatcd in a similar manner 
log 0, and llieiiee tlelnced log 3. 

It will be ol)s(’r\ed that in the lii'st ])nioe^s the value of 
the inodnlus i.s in fael ealenlaled from the formula 
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as depending on the theory of compounded ratios. The 
introduction of infinite series into mathematics effected a 
great change in the modes of calculation and the treatment 
of the subject. Besides Napier and Briggs, special refer- 
ence should be made to Kepler {Chilias^ 1624) and Mercator 
{Lo^arithmotecfuii’a, 1668), whose methods were arith- 
metical, and to Newton, Gregory, Halley, and Cotes, who 
employed series. A full and • valuable account of these 
methods is given in Hutton’s “Construction of Logarithms,” 
which occurs in the introduction to the early editions of 
his Mathematical Tahhs^ and also forms tract 21 of his 
^fathemaiical (^ol. i., 1812). Many of the early 

wi>rks on logarithms wero reprinted in the Smptores 
b^fjurithinici of Baron Maseres (6 vols. 4to, 1791-1807). 

In the following account only those formulae and methods 
will be referred to which wouhl now be used in the calcula- 
tion of logarithms. 

Si lift- 

log, (1 -i- .>■) - y. - i-f" + - l-P* + &f. , 

wf have, by fh:i aging the »igii of .r, 

log, (1 •• x) - - . 1 * - i-c** - - kr . ; 

wlifin 

l+.r 




‘^1- 


= 2(.r -f + &f . ), 


tlio value of h bL-ing ainl in the ••secimd process log,„2 
is in clTei‘t calculatoil from tlio formula 


Briggs also gu\e metlitnls of foriiiiiii: the jncan iU'ojior- 
litmals or .'■•pian: root> l-y tlitb-U'iifi's ; and tlie general 
im.‘thod of eDii^tnn'ting l(»g:irit Iimic 1 iltles by inean.'^ of 
(lilb'reni’e'; i.s tlm- to him ** 

4'hc lullrwinu' e ilcul.iti(»n t»f log o isgheii as *an (example 
of thea[>plieati m <»f a method of mean i>n;porlionals. Tin* 
(•unsi>t'. in takim^ the g<’omi*tiic mean t)f number.^ 
above and below o, tin* objoet being to at length arrive at 
d Ot^GGGG. Tn evt.rv' gfoimliic meun iti the eolninn t»f 
numbers tlieie euiTf.sponds tlie anthmetieal mean in tln- 
eoluiiin of luLrnithiiK-*. 'J’lie nnmbirs aiv dtinitod by.*!, 7/, 


anti, tliuifftm*, n-nlacing x 

p + q 

fL 2 I- 1 ^ Af. I , 

q \p+q \v^q) ‘‘V/M-t/y r 

ill wliifli llie series i.s always convergent, so that the formula affords 
anntliuil of tltMluoiiig the logarillmi of one miinber from Unit oi 
aiitUhfr. 

As ]*ailifular eases w'e have, l)y ]>ntting 

and by putting q- p I 1 , 
log. (;' + 1) -2 I 


^•1- 


:p\l ' •’(2y/+l)*' "(2yi-+-l)' 

tlif Ibrint'r of tbe^^e t-cpnilions gives a convergent series for log,jyi, 
anti tlie latter a vt'iy convergent stait's by means of which the 
l-».,Miilhni t»f any number may be. tiecUieed from the logarithm of 
ibt* piereding number. 

rroni tlie formula for log, wa nniy tledufo tlio following very 
•uvfi-gf at .stirios for log, 2, log, ;i, and log, 5, A’iz. : — 

l(.g,2-2(7r +5Q f 3H),-' 

log, 3 ' -a/dlP fSQ 

log, 6 -2(1C.P+12(.) + 7H), 


\\lifre 




1 1 1 

i\ ( 31 p ' ( 31 p 

^ ^ I ^ ^ 

' 49 * ■ ( 49)3 t * ( 49)5 

1 1 _1 

“iGi ( 1 G 1)3 ( 161 )» 

The following still more convenient fonmihe for the caleulatioii 
of log, 2 , h)g, 3 , Ac. arc given by Professor . 1 . C. Atlams in the 
J'lUMu nlinip of the Itoijfd Society ^ vol. xxvii. ( 1878 ), ji. 91 . If 

10 


lo- 

I'-'S 

1(»K 


then 
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Grout atto.ntinn \\;isilf-\«»t ;d tt> tlie nn.'tliod.s nf calculating 
bigarithins dining the 17lh nnd ]8th cenlnrics. The earlier 
in«.th«nls pnijiosed wi n*, like tliose 'if Briggs, purely aritb- 
nii timd, and for a long time logarithms were regarded from 
, Uk' I oint of view indicated by their name, that ^ is to say, 


log 2 -- 7a -- 2b H- 3 *;, -big 3 =^-’- 1 la - 36 -+• Gc , jbg 5 16 a • 46 + 7Cf 

anti ^ 

log 7 — J( 39 a - 106 +^ 17 c* ~ (/) or 19 a - 46 + 
aiul wc have the equation of condition, 

a-26+c— d + 2e. 

By means of tliesc fonnuhe Brofessor Adams has calculated the 
values of log, 2, log, 8, log,^^, and log, 7 to 260 places of decimals. 


7 ' 
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find he has deduced the value of log, 10 and its Tcuipi-ocal M, the 
modulus of the Britan system of Ingarilliuis. I'ho value of the 
modulus found by Professor Adams is 

M- -43429 44819 03251 11*289 

18916 60508 22943 970(1 80366 

65661 14453 78316 58646 49-208 

87077 47292 24949 33843 17483 

18706 10674 47663 03733 64167 

92871 58963 (. .90656 9-2-210 64662 

81226 58521 ' 27086 56867 03295 

98370 86965 88266* 8X331 163()0 

77884 90514 -28443 48663 76864 

65860 85135 56148 21234 87653 

43543 43573 17247 •48049 05993 

05 

The values of the other lo^jarithina are •,ovcn iii the ]ia]»er rcferreil to. 

If the logarithniH are llrif^gian all the series in the preeediii^C 
forrnulaj must bo iiniltipliod by Al, themoduliis; tlius, for etanipb-, 

logio ( 1 + u*) = M(.u -- jy* . - ), 

and 80 on. • 

As bus been stated, Abraham Sharji’^ table eontains Gl-deeiinal 
Brif^nian loj^aritbms of primes np to 1100, so tliiit the logarithms 
of all composite numbers whose j^reatest prime faetor does not e.v- 
c«'4*d this number may be fuuml by simple additif-.i; and Wolfram’s 
table gives 4(S-decimal hypcrliolic logarilhiiis of primes up to 
1 0,009. By iiicaiis of these tables and of a faePn* table we may very 
readily obtain the Briggian Jogai-illim of a iiumb«r tf) Cl ora less 
number of places or of its liyperlioLc logarithm to 4S or a less iiumWci* 
of places in the following manner. Suppose tlie hyprrbolie logarit hm 
of the jiiime mini her 4li,4"'07 leipiircd. Multi pi ving bv 60, we luue 
60 X 411, --•2,1911,360, and on looking in Bui-ckhardt 8 '/'aUe tis 
dinscurs for a number iiear4,(r this which Hh..U have no priinefactor 
greater tlian 10,009, it ajijiears that 

2,193,349-2:5x47x2029; 

thus 

43,867« i,*ff(23 x 47 x 2029 i 1 ), 

and therefore 

log, 43,807“= log, 23 Hlog, 47 I- log, 2029 - log, 60 

J I 1 _ , 1 

■^2,193,349 ' ■'■''(-2,l!i!,3t9)’' 

The first term of tlie seri<‘.s in the seeoiid line is 

q-OOOoO 04569 2:5796 07319 C28fi; 

dividing this by 2 >; ‘2, 1 93,349 wo obtain 

0 *00000 00000 00103 9 : 4:325 3467, 

and the third term is 

0*00000 OOOOO 00000 (K)003 1690, 

so that the series-^ 

0*00000 04669 23091 1:599 7 441 9; 

whence, taking out the logarithms from Wolfram’s table, 

log, 4:{,sn7-‘]0-GiS91 7U079 fi06rtS 10191 3CG1 . 

The prim-iple of the mctboil is to mnl’iply the given prime (siip- 
po.sefl to eonsist nf J, 5, or i] figures) by Micli a fai'lor that tin* pn»- 
tliiet may be n number witliiir the rairgo of (he faetor tablc'^, and 
smdi tliat, when it is incresaeil by 1 or ‘2, the prime faetorM may all In* 
within the range of tlie logarithmic tiiMes. The b»ginitlim is then 
obtaiiieu by use of Mie formula 

h)g,(./;-j-4/)-log,.e I -p ij Ve., 

in whieb of course the objeet is to render as small as possible. 

X 

If the logarithm reipiired is Briggian, tlm value of the serie.s is to 
be multiplied by M. 

tlio number is ineounnensnrable or eonsisis of more than seven 
figuiyes, we ean take the first seven ligures of it (or multiply ami 
divide tlio result by any facdor, and take the first fie\en figures of 
the result) ami proeeed as before. An npfilic.itiou to the hyperbolic, 
logarithm of v is given by Biircklmrdt in llie introduction to his 
'fahle drs ifiviscurs for tlm second million. 

^ The best general method of caleulatiug higaritbins consists, in its 
8iiii])lest form, in re.solving llu*. number whose logiiritlim is recpiired 
into fnelors of the form 1 - ’lo/, where. is one of llie nine digit.s, 
and making use of subsidiaiy tables logaiithms of factors of thi.s 
form. For e.vainjjle. .snppo.v Iho logarithiiPof 64:JS39 reipiiied to 
twelve ])laces. Diwding by 10® and by fi^tlie niimb^u* becoine.s 
1*087678, and ra'^lviiigtliis number into factors of the form 1 - 
wo find that i 

643889-10»x5(l- ■128)(1- iWil i«:3)(l - *1^3) 

X (1 -* *1»5)(1 - •l»7)(l •l‘*9)fl - *1A13)(1 - ■1»32) 

whore 1 - denotes 1 - *08 1 - ’1*6 denotes i - *0006, &c., and so 
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ti. All that is required therefore in order to obtain tlm logaritlnn 
of any iiuiribcr is a table of logarithms, to the required number of 
place.s, of •//, •9n, *99/1, *999//, &c., for /fc=l, 2, 3, . . 9. 

Theii'solution of a inimlMT into fa<-tors of the above foim is « a.sily 
}ierf4M iiic«l. Taking, for c.saiiijilc, tin* immberl *087078, tie* ol»j( ct i.s 
to destroy the significant figure S in the .s4‘C<njd place of d4‘cimals ; 
this iseliccted by multiplying the number by 1 - *08, that is, by 
subtract i Mg f nun the number eight times itself advanced two places, 
and we, thu.s obtain 1 •0()OfiG;j7t). To destroy the first H multiply 
by 1 -- *0000 giving 1 'DnnmiJiofil 744, jiii'l multiplying successively 
by I -*00008 ami 1 - *O00('o:j. we 4(l»taln 1 i^oo00036793*J, ami 
it i^ « h-.ii tiiat these last .six '•igiiilii aiil ligoire.-: lejMeseiit w illioiit 
any fiiilb(-i wfuk the remaining l.ictor-. retpiirfd. fii tin- coriC' 
spnnding itbinic preecss lli** nmnbei i-> «'xpr*‘^<-cd as a pn»- 

duel of la< t'lis of liie foim l -i-**l"./'. 

Tlii i im tbiid '»f ( il« iilallng Io ;.ii ii hni 1 by tin- i > s*iliili«ui of liuni- 
Ihms intii 1 letoi's 4*1 the fonn 1 ‘I’// i-. g*ncra}|y known as 

We'ldlf's method, having b* eii piibli-^lnd b\ liiin in Tk>’ Mathc- 
vnifii'inii lor NijM-niber IM."*, ami tin* Ci>i n ‘-poinliiig mclluxl tor 
antiIog.il iliiins by means 4>f t.ictoi ol tiic joim 1. • (‘1 1“' known 

by lie* naiii*- <»f ll<-ain, wlio piil'lisli'il It ill I lie .same join nal for 
1M7 In iSJt) Ml I’ctcr Ci.iy ci.nsl 1 m Inl a ic'w table to 12 
pl.i' * in winch tin; f.n lor.-s wn; uf the lurm 1 \ bl '//, s>> that 

7 / had till- vailin'. 1,2,.'.. 'J9 ; ami sub e'jM'-ntly Inj meted a 

.‘■imilar Iabl4* till la* toi -» Ilf til'! l"i III 1 ffol lb* id .<> di'crjvt'red 

a met hoil of :i pplv iiig a t.ilile ol 1 1 b •iiii {i.> , ct l.n li>rs ol the, 

l"nn 1 ; •I''//: t(» lli.- 4.*(*i,-^! ni» tion ot J"g:ii illri--, .in 1 ( iMulideil 
a ndil.‘ 4*f h.gaiitlini.s 4>f f.nl<>is of the j..im 1 i fuol/// to 24 
1 l*la' « •>. Thii was ]>ubli,-,]icd in 1.^75 umb i tie- tub' jtn (uc 

Jni'iiHlf i<<il nj In-lunlililhS innl if nf I f'llfl I'lf It I/I ■> fo f Ii'< '!* !> -Jt t-v o ll]f 

1‘ .< ;>iitni"r ttf iiiitr, and enntain-' tie' iii-'-'t ' nm|'b le .okI iiM'fiil 
ajiplie itmn <»!’ tie* metlmd, with m inv Improv eiin n! ^ in jinints of 
4le| ul. Taking a'. a»i i vample the •■■lic iil ii ;«m ot tlic Hiiggiari 
. logaiithm <»f the minibci bb'^'o, w Im.-^e li\ pt-i b..li. 1 ■gMi'itlim has 
I bull I -ih iil.itt'd abova-, vve miilliply it l»y 3, giving i:il,Gol, and 
I tind by .Mr tiiav’s [>ioce--> that the faitois ol I'dlnOl .iie 
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*• leiin t + { olg/j to 10 places and ol the foi ni 1 i(*])'’a 
‘j."» plots; and in Id-. 7’fc'/i.v (/»■ f.o'ntrifl, 'm \ >) 27 Lkci- 
j il’iii'-, lM’»7i b'eiii.i 'riioman gives tallies of lo^iiiilljins of 

i to tois ol the tbim lid’"//. Ill the vul. 

n. j']» l.s7*':, ibiiiy Waee gave a simp]-' and I’le.ir 

;u . •Mint *’f biilii the bpMi ilhiuie and antilog.inthmie pioees-e,'-, with 
1 dilisofbotli Bliggi.'ll .Old bvperbolie higaiitlmis of factors of the 
f''i:M 1 + *1'/^ to 20 t'l.iees. 

.\l’l."il-gb the liiel) od Is Usually klioWJl b\' the names of AVetldlo 
and lb. nil, it is re.dly, in it^ e'senti.d f» atni' s, din' to Biiggs, who 
va* i- m lh- Irtthnn ("'if h> i n). iM*l lG.i t a t'd*le of the b'g.iruliins 
[i| 1 up to 9 to l."i pla- e> of d-iim.il . It was fii.sf fur- 

m-illv ]iropos‘d an imlepeinh-nt nn iIi.mI, vvitli gical improvc- 
llC'lUs, bv lodult bhiwel* ill Til' ll'i'il I , K H> O' iritff fif' imt/ciVtJ ItOtJU- 
iifJi"'!. wbiih was published in 17/1 : .onl Lconelli, in iiis 
!<' I ft uoj'inth loi [i!' tbs02 allc-iolv iioliicd, ivli'jTcd to 
bdower-onl ii'prodin'ed some 'of Ids t ibli'-*, A complete bililiograpliy 
of thi' im tliod ha.s been given liy Mr.\. .f. KHis iiia]»aper “ on the 
nt i.il 1 idiv as*i means 4)t i id' Ulating logai ithms,'' ]ii inted in the 
•■t'i t I't/i - Ji'iiiftt Sf.-itlii, \\A. xwi., l^'Sl, pp. 4ul 4o7, ami 
vol. \\\11., b''*^!, p]t. 377 b'eleivnce shoilUl also 1*-’ made lo 

jb'i’i"’s y.'/i/a ,i<r f//'.. e. •/..'<//. I, ’f ;/ hi •> Ih ''>i nn ni 

(Leipsie, 1''70', whn li give in ;i s.>mewh.it modified foim ;i tabli- of 
the hv pi'll'olie log.inthm of I I 

Tile plei'ediug liii'lllods ale mgly ajipnqiriate fiU* llie e.delila- 
lion of Isolated loganlhn#.. If a i-onqilete table h.'d to be rci ou- 
.strnideil, oreah-iihiled to more plates, it would iimloubieiHv be most 
conveiih-nt to employ the method of diH'crriiecs. .V full aeeount of 
Ibis metbud n.s applied to the ealeulation of the dif Cadastre 

i.s given by M. Lefort in vol. iv. of Annales dc rohservatoln 
dc rari^ (J. W. t.4J.) 
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1. "T OGIC, iu tiio ni()»t general acucptatw of the term, 
J may be regarded as the systematic study of thought. 
Bo wide a definition is certainly sufficient to comprehend all 
that may have been at various times included within the 
scope t)f logical doctrine, but in other respects it is of small 
value. It docs nut serve to mark off logic from philosophy 
as a whole, which is unquestionably the systematic exposi- 
tion of thought, nor fromj)sychqJogy, w'hich includes within 
its wider range what may >vell be described as the study 
.if thought. Without some more accurate discrimination 
3f the province and method of logic, neither the extent 
[)f matter to be included within the study nor the pecu- 
liarity of the method by which such matter is treated can 
t)e determined. 

Preliminary queries of a similar kind are naturally 
iiicouritered in the case of all other branches of human 
knowledge, and arc generally answered by two methods. 
We may refer either to the distinct characteristics of the 
natter to be treated, or to the essential features of the 
method of treatment. We may determine the province of 
i science either by external division, by classification uf 
)bjects according to their prevailing resemblances and 
iifFerences, or by internal definition, by exposition of the 
’uiidainental characters of the method employed. By neither 
jrocess, unfortunately, can an unambiguous answer bo siqi- 
^lied, at lea.st without much art, in the case of logic, 

2. The reasons L>r the manifold dilficulties encountered 
n the atUuiipt to determine accurately llie province of 
ogic, whether by reference to a division of the sciences or 
jy precise definition of the essential features of logical 
inalysis, are not far to seek. The sy.stematic clas.sification 
)f the sciences involves not only consideration of the ron- 
/cntB of the sciences as empirically pre.sented, but also 
certain leading principles or fundamental views, which are 
n essence of a philosophical character. According to the 
general conception of knowledge which in various kinds 
s manifested in the special sciences, there will be radically 
livergent methods of clas.sification, and the province 
issigned to each member of the ensemble will, for the 
nost part, have its limits determined according to the 
iharacter of the genenil viev^adopted. ^Moreover, if any 
)f the more prominent specimens of cla.ssification of the 
iciences be critically inspected, they will be found to 
jresuppose a certain body of principles, of scope wider 
;han any uf the special disciplines, and to which no place 
n the ensemble can bo assigned. In sliort, a systematic 
listribution of human knowledge into its di.stlnctly marked 
varieties rests upon and presupposes a general philosophy, 
ihe character of which affects the place and function of 
;acli part of the distribution. Bogie, as may readily be 
magined, has therefore experienced a variety of treatment 
it the liahds of systematizers of scientific knowledge. It 
las appeared as one of the abstract 8cicnce.s, in oppo.sition 
:o those disciplines in which the character of the concrete 
iiaterial is the essential fact; as* a subordinate branch of 
i particular concrete science, the investigation of mental 
phenomena ; as a nondescript receptacle for the formulation 
n generalized faj^hiou of the method and logical precepts 
jxemplified in the special .sciences. By such processes 
10 more has been effected than ii bring into light, more 
)r less clearly, some of the^diaracteristics of the supposed 
icience, wi.thuut in any way suppl^dng an exhaustivd and 
viinprehcnsivc survey of its boundaries and relations to 
)ther branches of knowledge. Thus, when logic ii marked 
)ff from the concrete 6cience.s and associated with 
nat^matics in the most general sense, as the treatment 


of formal relations,^ and further differantiated 
mathematics as implying no reference to the 
character of the most general relations under whjj^ f^u^ 
of expei^ence^; present themsejves,’. there is 
brought to t£ie front what one would willingly ,to^ • 
be a commonplace respedting all logical, Analysis, namdy, . 
that its principles are coextensive with hitman knowledge,, / 
and that all objects as rqatters of conscious experience have. 
an aspect in which they are susceptible of logical treatment ; 
But no ntore is effected It is still left to a wider considers. ^ 
ation to determine what the specific aspect of things may . 
be which shall be called the formal and be recognized ' 
as the peculiarly logical element in them. There may be 
selected for this purpose eitlior the general relations of 
coincidence and succession in space and time, or the 
fundamental properties of identity and difference, or the 
existences of classes, bu£ in any case such selection depends 
upon and refers to a theory of the nature of knowledge 
and of the constitution of things as known. In truth, the 
notions of /om and formal relqiiom are by no means so 
simple and free from ambiguity that by their aid one can 
at once solve a complicated problem of philosophic arrange- 
ment. To lay stress upon form bb the special object of 
logical treatmenir still leaves undecided the nature and 
ground of the principles which are to be employed in 
evolving a science of form, and therefore leaves the logical 
problem untouched. 

Still less satisfactory are the results when logic is 
regarded as in some way a subordinate branch of the 
psychological analysis of mental phenomena.^ Neither the 
grounds on which such a classification rests, nor the con- 
clusions deduced from it, seem beyond criticism. The 
siiiiplo facts that certain mental processes are analysed in 
logic, ^ and that psychology is generally the treatment of all 
mental processes, by no means necessitate the view that 
logic is therefore the outgrowth. from and a subordinate 
part of psychology. For it is clear, on the one hand, that » 
logic has a scope wider than psychology, since in any senses 
of the term it has to deal with all the processes (or #ithL,:' 
some a.spect of all the processes) by which on any subjept 
knowledge is formed out Of disjoiUted or disconnected ‘ 
experiences. And, on the other hand, since the subordina- 
tion of one science to another, as species to genus, is 
fallacious, unless the ttiro agree )n fundamental charac- 
tcri.sti&s, the position so assigned to logic would imply that 
in aim and method it shall essentially one with psycho 
logy, a position equivalent to the negation of logic as a 
separate and independent discipline. It is not surprising 
therefore to find that so soon as logic has b^en distin- 
guished as arising from psychology, and so dependent on 
it, the peculiarity of its position and functions compels thCj.^' 
recognition of its more general scope and the reduction of 0 
its connexion with psychology to an amount small enopgh . 
to be compatible with absolute independence. Strong ;)■ 


^ As, (j.//., by H. Spencer, Clamfioalion of the ScUncea, pp. 6, J2 
II. Grnssiuaun, Die Av^dehnungelaire 1844 (1878), Einleitimg^V;^ 
xxil.-xxiii. , t 

^ Logic and niatheroatlcR, uud<A* this view, may be regarded 
IIS geuerically distinct — which is ajiparetitly the opinion of fipenoer^ fU 
II. Grassmaun, and Jevons — 9 r an Rpecies of a ih'oro domjtt^betfaiy#^ 
gemiii, the theory of for/nal (eymbolic) operationa-— which iif ap^aMj^;^ 
the opinion of R. Orasamdim (see hie FormeiiUhre, 1872]^and Boole 
(.<ee hi« MufhetruUical Analysis vf 1847, p. and 
1869, diap. xvi., (ipedally m 
treatment of that which in ittiplied in 
Venn'H 1881. '' . 
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given in Mi: 

’ For this extremely common anrai^geifhent, 
on Mrtaphysies, 1. p. 121-8; \ 



Jiideddy m be advanced for hoiding that logic is 
jlBp^rcly^ to be sCjpprated from psychology, as differing from 
it la m^fabdy and principle, that* logical analysis is 
^^^ejically distinct from psychological, and that the two 
diCcipUncj^l while connected as parts of the general body of 
philosopmitol reflexion, hold to one another a relation the 
tover^.of that commonly^, ucepted.^ 

* * As to the endeavour tb collect from consideration of the 
sciences in detail, a body of precepts, the rules of scientific 
method, and to mign the systematic arrangement of such 
roles to one special discipline, called logic, it'^seems to 
stand dh. the, same footing and to be open to the same 
criticism as the allied attempt to treat general philosophy 
as the receptacle for the most abstract propositions reached 
in scientific knowledge. There is a peculiar assumption 
underlying the supposed possibilijiy of distinguishing 
between scientific method and its concrete exemplifications 
in the special sciences, and only on the ground of this 
assumption could there be rested the independence of logic 
as the systematic treatment of method, it is taken for 
granted, without examination, that the characteristic 
features of correct and well-founded thinking are palpable 
and general, and that we thus 2 >ossgss a criterion for 
marking off what is common to all scientific procedure from 
that wMch is special and peculiar to the individual sciences. 
An elaborate philosophic* doctrine lies at the root of this 
assumption, and the position assigned to logic may easily 
be seen to depend, not on what is apparent in the argument, 
namely, comparison of the sciences with one another, but on 
what lies implicit in the background, the philosophic concep- 
tion of the nature of scientific knowledge in general. Without 
reference to the ultimate philosophic view, no definite con- 
tent could be assigned to logic, and it would remain impossible 
to distinguish logic from the sciences in detail.'^ 

3. Thus the various attempts to define the province and 
functions of logic from general classification of the sciences, 
to define, in short, by the method of division, yield no 
satisfactory answer, and refer ultimately to the philosophic 
view on which classification and division must be based. 
A similar result becomes apparent when we consider the 
>mrious descriptions of logic that have been presented as 
ifollbwing from more precise and accurate determination of 
'Itihe etoential features of logical analysis and method. 

“The philosophical deduction or construction of the 
notion of logic presu^ipoHes a coropisshcnsive and well- 
grounded view, whether of the nature and mode of opera- 
tion of the human miad, a definite part of which falls 
under logical treatment, or of the problems and objects of 
philosophy in general, from among which in duo order may 
be distinguished the particufar problem of logic. The 
most elementary distinctions, by means of which, in the 
'Ordinary exposition of logic, progress is effected towards 
an accurate determination of the province of the science, 
|not only refer to some such ultimate philosophic view, but 
to the most diverse results, according to the peculiarity 
of the views on which they are based. Qf these elementary 
distinctions the following are at once the more usual and 
toe more important: — the distinction between the province 
oiC logic and the province of* the special sciences, os that 
l^tween general and special; the distinction betw'ccn 
... 

It Is to be acknowledged that most of the writeni on logic who 
the connexion of psychology v<lth logic introduce distinotiohii 
r^eqolyalent to the remarks above made, Vat tho^groimda for sucli dis- 
^ ti^c^oaiand the cememsions to be deduced fri)m ttiOm are m# generally 
'.bm^tl^taidoar, light. . 

V * nee;j 'tw a* diear totefoent of thiB*imiK)Msibnity, Cointo, Philos, 
1. of logia os thuory of method, which 

sjrti baaed 0^ gepleiml^ilosQphiQTic^ th^dediiition by Sigwart, 
(v If), sUnd on a different footing, and arc to be cxamiiuNl cm 

M di^nnlyiik p. 2. 


natural growth of knowledge, with its natural laws, and the 
normal procedure whereby grounded knowledge is obtained, 
with its normal or regulative principles; the distinction 
between knowledge as a whole and its several parts, 
immediate and mediate, with restriction of logic to the 
treatment of all or portion of mediate knowledge; the dis- 
tinction between the conatituents of knowledge as on the one 
hand given from without (in experience), and on the other 
hand due to the elaborative action of intellect itself. To 
one or other of these may be traced the common definitions 
of logic, and a brief consideration of tlieir contents will be 
sufficient to show that they severally rest upon more or leas 
developejl general philosophic doctrines, and that their 
eignilicanco for accurate determination of the field of logic 
depends not so much on what is explicitly stated in them 
as on what is implied hi the general doctrines from which 
they have taken tlieir rise. 

The distinction of logic from the sciences, as dealing in 
the abstract wdth that which is concretely exemplified in 
each of them, is certainly a first step in the process of deter- 
mination about which there can be little or no dtmbt. 
Rut if the distinction remain vague, it is not sufficient to 
clitferentiate logic from many otlier disciplines, philosophical 
or philological, and if it be made more precise, the new 
charactiTistics will be found to involve some s[>ecial view 
as to what constit ^es the common feature in tlie sciences, 
and to vary with tlm possible varieties of view. As a rule, 
too, the added characteristics do not serve by them.stdves 
to mark off logical treatment as an independent kind of 
investigation. They are most frequently obtained by a 
genoral survey of scientific procedure. Thus it may be 
said that in all sciences there are implied clearly defined 
notions, general statemcMits or judgments, and methodical 
proofs; logic theref«>re, as the theory of the general clement 
in science, will appear as the treatment of notions, judg- 
ments, ami proofs generally, or in the aVistract. If so, 
then, unless some ini [died j>rinci[»le further determine the 
ooiirsL* of procedure, logic would be regarded as a merely 
descriptive account of the parts making up scientific know- 
ledge, and it -wciiild bo not only impossible to assign to 
it an indejHUident position, but hard to discriminate it 
from psycliology, which likewise deals with tho parts of 
knowledge, if it bo under|tood, however, or exjdicitly 
stated, that in all scientific kriowlc«lge there is community 
of method, resting on common princi[dcs or law'^ of know- 
ledge as .such, then clearly not only the province of logic, 
us now nr.ide identical with the treatment of the essence 
of knowledge, but the siiecial n.ature of the theorems 
making up the body of logic, must depend ujion tlie general 
conceptitm of knowledge with which the thinker starts. In 
the view (^f logic taken, e.</., by Mill, the fundamental idea 
is that of f'rtdt'Nrf, under which must he included all tho 
grounds for any judgment not resting on immediate 
perception. So far as verbal stiitenient is concerned, tho 
adoiition of this as the root idea would not distingui.sh in 
any .s[ieeial way the treatniLiit of logical jirobleins resting 
on it, but ill fact each [u*oblem is dealt wdth in accordance 
with the jiarLicular theory of what, from the nature of 
human knowledge, constitutes evidence. Logic thus in- 
volves, or ill truth becomes, a theory of knowledge, and in 
the cud, fur general spirit and details of doctrine, refers to 
•an ultimate philo.sophic view. There .seems no escape from 
this conclusion. Start a.^ w’e may, with popular, current 
distinctions, no sooner do logi^il problems |>re.seiit them- 
selves than it becomes appnrent that, for adequate treatment 
of them, reference to tlie principles of ultimate philosophy 
is requisite, and logic, as the systematic handling of such 
problems, ceases to be an independent discipline, and becomes 
a subordinate special branch of general philosophy. \ 
'I'he atftmpt to avoid this conclusion must of neceftity 
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lake form in some discrimination of logic from other 
varieties which may with it be classed under philosophy in 
general, anil such discrimination is usually effected by 
laying stress on oiie or other of the following characteristics. 

( 1 ) In tlio whole process of knowledge, it may be said, 
we are able to distinguish and to regard in isolation the 
methods according to which, from a combination of various 
element.s, cogiiitiuii of things grows up, and the laws 
according to which these cleiiieiits must be ordered, if our 
subjective consciousness is to represent accurately and 
faitlifully the relations of things. 'J’lie laws of knowledge, 
there being luulerstoud by kuowleilge the whole sum of 
mental determiiiatiuiis in and through which the world of 
external and internal experience is realized for us, are of 
two distinct kiiid>, natural and normal. For the treatment 
of the natural laws the mo-st appropriate title is psychology; 
for that of the norma! or regul iti\e laws the title logic is 
p cnliaily approjiriatc. Ily the one science kiiowletlgc is 
r girded m its ri*lati<Jii to the subjeelive eon.sciousne.''S, as 
sv> 111 ich of what t illers into and constitutes the world of 
inner ex[»erienee ; by . the tdher knowledge is regarded in 
its relation to truth, to tlie objective system, as the means 
whereby, fi»r tluoretieal or practical purposes, an orderly 
and verifiable coiicejilion of this svsleiu is realized. A 
definite jilaee seems thus secured for logic, but, if one may 
judge merely from the various attempts to expound tlie 
body of logical doetiiuea from this point of view*, the 
characteristic feature is not yet siitlicieiit to determine the 
bouiidarie.s of the science or the specitic nature of its 
problems. In fact, the feature selected might be acceptnl 
as the distinguishing mark of logical seieiieo by writer.^. 
H’ho would iiicliidH under that common title the uio.Nt 
diverse inatter.s, and who would iliffer fundamentally in 
respect to the treatiiieiit ef i.'>ol:it'Ml problems. The 
metaph}>ical logic of Hegel, the emj.iiical logic of Mill, the 
formal logic of Kant, might all i!.\n to be develo[inieiits 
of this one view of tlie i .>'>t'iicc of logic. So wide a 
divergence is clear evidence that the criterion selected, 
though possibly accurate, is not sullicmntly specific, and 
that the interpretation of it, which in truth determines lor 
each the nature ami bouinlaries of the .science, <h‘[>eiuls 
upon the view' taken ^'^[aM•lillg knowledge as a whole in 
its redation to the objective order of experience, respecting 
tlie import of the so-callcd iionnal laws, and respecting the 
subjective elements supposed to constitute knowleilge. 

Un all sides this particular definition of logic is be.Net 
■with dillieiiltii -s, which it <*niiiii)t alfonl to dismiss by means 
of the simple demand that kiiowdedge shall be accepted as 
.Somehow' given. Fui, apail altogether from the danger 
that uiifliT So w'ide a term as knowledge many dillcrenci s 
may In: acfMinmodated, it then becomes impossible to do 
more tlian tieat in a 4uasi-i:mj)iric.il f'a.diioii mental facts, 
the nature and peculiarities of wdiich are to be learned from 
some external source. Jii the later, more <letailnd examina- 
tibii of the view of logic here biielly di-.*>cribed, it will In* 
})ointed out that the ii'^ual loriiiula by which the several 
logii'al notn)iis an; introduced, \iz., tliat their nature as 
iic-nt.jl fa ts i.^ detdt with in ] >.''}'<• I lology, from which logic 
boiiov. is in fact 111 iicli more than a formula. The logical 
jifecidiaritie^ will be found to re.^t mainly upon the p.sycho- 
logical charactei i^tics as borrowed, while it is evident that 
ij(j substantive, imlependent existence can lie vindicated 
for a doctrine, tin: succe.s.^ion o 7 whose parU, and their 
e.s.sential nature, are gi\enr xternally. 

(2) S«)inti of the perjdexitie.s tViat un.^'C when logic is 
treated si-> the theory </f the normal law.s of knowledge may 
be i/nviatf-rl bv the cnnent di.stiriction between immediate 
and mediate knowledge. The iiuruial law's of knowledge 

bo Haid to apply bolely to the jjrocess of mediate 
coj^ition, and their final aim would be defined al harmony 


between mediate knowledge and immediate experience# But* 
it is difficult to distinguish with perfect accuracy between 
the two kinds of knowledge in question; it is impossible 
that the treatment of the logical problem should not de- 
pend entirely on the view taken as to the nature of that 
wdiich differentiates mediate from immediate knowledge. 
Whether we express this as ^lought or as belief, its 
nature then becomes th^ alldiuportant factor in determin- 
ing the course of logical treatment, and further progress 
will manifest divergencies according as stress is laid 
on the subjective characteristics of thought, the laws 
to wdiich, from its essential nature, all its products must 
conform, or on the limitation.s imposed by principles which 
have reference to the must general relations of the things 
thought ubout. In the one case a formal logic, of the type 
commonly knowm as .the Kantian, would be developed, in 
the other either an empirical logic, like that of Mill, wherein 
the nature of notions, propositions, and reasonings is con- 
sidered from tbe point yf view of the empirical conception 
o{ experience, or a transcendental logic, like that involved 
ill the Criiiiiue of Pure Reanon^ or a metaphysical logic, 
like that of Hegel, or a mixed doctrine, like that of 
Trendelenburg, Lotze, and Lleberwcg. In short, the 
general philosophic view of thought is that upon which 
the character of logic as a science rests. 

(3) There has above appeared, incidentally, one of the 
1 most current methods of solving the logical problem, by 
procedure from the distinction between that wrhich is given 
to the mind in knowledge, and that which is su])plied by 
tbe mind itself. No distinction seems more simple ; none 
is in reality more complex. The opposition on which, in 
its popular acceptation, it rests is that between the indi- 
viilual concrete thinking subject and the world of objective 
facts, existing, as it were, to be cognized. Tbe full signi- 
liccince of such an opp'ositioii, the forms in which it presents 
it.self in c!onsci()us experience, the qualifications which must 
be introduerd into the statement of it that it may have even 
a seiiiblaiico of reality, — these are problems not solved by 
a simple nTerenee to the distinction as existing. It may 
well be held that knowledge is, for the individual, the mode 
(or one of tbe modes) in w’hich his relation to the universe 
of fact is subjectively seized, but it is not therefore rendered 
[ios.^iblc to eilect an accurate and mechanical separation of 
knowledge into its matter and form. Kveu on lower 
giuunds it may bif held that by the employment of this 
criterion little or no light is thrown upon the logical 
<piestion. For no dctcrniinatioiif is supplied by it of the 
universal characteristic of form as o[»posed to matter in 
knowledge, and a comparison of various expositions will 
hliow' the most startling diversity of view respecting the 
iialure and boundaries of the formal element in knowledge. 
It i.s of course true that in one sense any scientific treatment 
of knowledge is formal. Our analysis extends only to the 
general or abstract aspect of cognition, not to its actual 
details. Bui we are not, on tliat account, dealing with the 
form of knowledge. So soon as it is attempted to define 
more accurately what sliall be understood by form then it is 
found that various view's of logic arise, corresponding to the 
variety of principles supposed to be applied in the treat* 
meiit of form. Thus the stricter followers of the Kantian 
logical idea, Mansel and Spalding, recognize, as sole 
}iriiiciph>s which can be said to be involved uiiiverHally in 
the action of thought, th(^hlWB of identity, non-contradiction, 
and excluded nivldle, and in their hV^ ds logic becomes 
merely the systematic statement of these laws, and the 
exposition of the conditions which they impose upon notions, 
judgments, and rt^asoniilgs. Analytical consistency, i.«., 
absence of contradiction, is on this view the one aspect of 
knowledge which is susceptible of logical treatment. On 
tbe other hand, the ideR of a contribution furnished by the 
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mind itself to knowledge may lead to a movo concrete and 
yet not less exact system of the forms of knowledge, if 
there be taken into account the real character of the opera- 
tion, by which such contribution is nTade. Thus in the 
logic of Ulrici, from the view of thought as essentially the 
distinguishing faculty, by which definiteness is given to the 
elements entering into knowledge, there follows not simply 
an iteration of the principle that thought niiist not contra' 
diet itself, but a systematic evolution of the fundamental 
relations involved in the action of thought, in which tlie 
more specifically logical products, the notion, judgment, 
and reasoning, have a determinatef place assigned to them. 

Not only, then, may quite distinct provinces be assigned 
to logic by thinkers who start with the same idea of thought 
as contributing to knowledge, but, us may well be imagined, 
the treatment of special logical problems presents a most 
bewildering variety. The nature of^Tidginent, the principle 
of reasoning, the characteristics of thouglit which is in 
accordance with logical rule, will be viewed dillbrenlly 
according to the special interpret; .tioii juit upon the func- 
tions of the subjective factor in knowhidge. Here again [ 
we find that the really influential fact in the determination | 
of the jirovince and method of logical science is a general 
philosopliic conception of knowledge or thought.^ 

4. There remains yet one method by which a (dear and 
sufficient diifinition of the province and fnmition of logic, 
may be attainable. It iliay be that the separation of logic 
from other philosophic disciplines has come about his- 
torically, and that the assignment to logic of a special 
body of problems and a special kintl of treatTuent is duo 
to the accidents of its development. Wo might Ihercforo 
hope to gain from a comparative survey of the field of logic, 
as that has been historically niarkccl out, some delinito view 
not only respecting the specific problems of logical theiuy, 
but also regarding the grounds for^^tlio isohitc^d treatmenr. 
of them. That in the history of logic there should l»o 
found a certain continuity of doctrine and dcvidopmcnt 
may, however, be compatible with entire ab-sence of a 
common body of received logical matter, and the result of 
an historical research may be little more than a statemciit of 
distinct conceptions regarding the nature and province (»f 
the science, leading to the inclusion of very di.sliiiet 
materials within its scope. It requires but a superlicial 
investigation of *that«whi(;h at various intervals has pre- 
sented itself as logical theory to arrive at the conclusiun 
that the differences in general s[)irit and in the mass of 
details far outbalance any agreement as to a few detaebod 
doctrines and technical flyiiibols. If the .survey were limited 
oven to the period preceding the attempts at radical refor- 
mation of philosophy in general, and of logic as incliulcid 
therein, to the period in which the Aristotelian doctrines, 
as they may bo called, formed the common basis of logical 
treatment, we should bo able to detect dilferences of such 
a kind as to indicate radically distinc>t fundamental views. 
The scholastic logic, which, even by itself, cannot be 
regarded as one theory with unimportant modifications, 
is most falsely described as Aristotelian. The technical 
terminology, the general idea and plan, and somo of tlie 
formal details are certainly (\^io to the Aristotelian analysis 
of reasoned knowledge, but in spirit, in ruling principles, 
and in the mass of details the method of the scholastic 
logic is alien to that of Aristotle, ft will be shown later 
that the Aristotelian analysis is ^iturated with the notions 
and aims of the ^stotclian metaphysics and general theory 
of knowledge, that on this accouni alone, c^iart from 

^ In RoBonkranz, Die ModificatUmen dcr Loijik abjelvitet a us dem 
BegrijH des Denhens similar f()nolnsip?T is ilhistrateil by an 

elaborate olasBification of possible motliticatioiis of th« viow of logic. 
Compare also Branise, Die Logik in ihrem VerhiilinUe zur Hdlosophie 
geachichtlich bctrachtet (1828). ^ 


the introdiictiuii of many foreign ingredients, from Stoii;, 
Arab, and Byzantine sources, into the scholastic .sy.stiun, 
an important dilTerence must subsist between the original 
doctriius and that which presents itself as but its liistoiieiil 
development. Even more radical is the divergence of 
modern logic from the AiisLuti-liiiii ideal uiid inetl.^.d. 
The thinker who claimed fm- lo-ic n s[»tTial pn;-eij,;iM fice 
iiniung sciences because “since Aii^otie il Iju.'i n* ’ h.oi 

to rcti.ice :i single step, uiid te ilie pitvenl tl.iy 

has not been able to make imi* step in udx.nn '*,’* - lia.-. inin- 
.self, in bis general riHMliliciitl..ij uf nil [.InloM-jdiy, piauetl 
logic oil so now H basis that llie nnlv [joinf ot enijiiexion 
retained by it in bis .system with the Ail'll- Icli.m mny be not 
unfairly dc.M.Tibcd as the ceinnnujily ol siii»jeLl. Jk>t)i ileal 
in some way with tlie principhs innl iiMilu»dsof liumari 
thinking, but as their genenil views of t!ie con.-fitulioii of 
thouglit are diverse, little ugreemeiiL i.^ to be loiuid in iho 
special triuitmeiit of iU logical a^[)ect. So v. lien a later 
writer picf.iccs bis examination of b»giea] principle^ with 
the declaration that “logic is common gr.»und on wliielj ilio 
partLsiiis of Hartley and of Kcdd, of h.icke and ot Kant, 
may mc( t aiul join liamls,^’ •* we are not uiijirc]»areil iurl 
rer-ull th:it, with a few' uniiiipmtant excej. turns, his views 
of logi. il pi‘inei[»Ie coincide witli tliO‘.e of ii»» i reoiini/nl [iiv* 
decc'^'^or in the same held, diveige widely finin i ithei the 


curn ntly roci iveil or tlii‘ geniiiiie 

.\ristot 

eluiM tlin-trilii 


lead to a lidally new distribution. 

ill iihc 
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ol tht 

hotly' t»f logical ibeorenis ami liisci 
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iiiji\cr>‘dizing element of thought, and on the 1 n't that .‘^iich 
uhiMU.-.d iiiiist manifest itscll as tlie ^lJal;tct••ll^tlc ti.itiire 
in all the important proiluet^ ot tlunkiiig, llie imtion, the 
judgment, the syllogism, the conclusion is ii.r\ itcdde that 
diUcienci*. cd \'u w in respect to tin: essence, iiiU'‘l make 
itselt ti lt in dill’crence of trciitim iit ol di taiU. 'I’iie iilti- 
niuteaim of proof, and the general iiatiue oi the iiutliods 
of pn»of. must ;fp[K;ar dilleivnlly accoidiiig as tiii' aeeepted 
gn»und is the Ai islideli.in cian-eption ol iialiiu' and 
cl Kantian theory of cognition, or .ul-)ecii enipirn i an. 

Il, aduptiiig a siin[»ler nielhutl, on Wi le t i i a tair 

ropoilion of tlic more i-xteiisive ieei.nl. woii, in logic, tne 
.•iiclusion diawii woulil be [»ii'b:i]»ly tin* '.mu*, thar, while 
le ni.ittiMs tri*atell simw a .slight similarity, n » more than 
oulil ii.jtur.ill V reMilt fiom the fact that iliem-lit is the 
subject anal\seil, the divcr.sity in mode ol liLalimmt is so 
great lli.it it woiihl be inqiossible to sen cl iiy com|»an.'‘Oii 
ami criticism a certain body of tlieorems and methods, and 
assign to them the title of logic. That Mieh works as those 
of Tnndelcnlmrg, rebcrwi'g, I’liiii, l.otze, Sigwart, 
AVundl, jM.‘rgiiianu, Scliiifipe, De Morgan, !hK)lc, .Ie\oiis, 
and lhe.se are but a sidection from the most naent, tn-at of 
notions, jmlgnicnts, and methods of I’easoiiing, gives to them 
indeeil a eerl.iiii I'oinmon clmracicr, but what, other b’ature 
do the\ po.ssess in common? In tone, in method, in aim, 
in fiimlameiital principles, in exU iit of lu ld, lin y divergo 
so widely as to appinir, imt so mau\ diHeieiil exjiositioiis of 
the same scienci*, but so many dilb reiit seieiiees. In short, 
looking to the chaotic slate, of logical text-books at the 
jircseiit time, one would bo inclimal to sa\ that lliep* docs 
not exi.M aiiyw’lieie ;i ivcogiii/cil, currently ivi'eive«l body uf. 
,s|Hrulations to which tln^ title b*gic can be nnambignously 
assigned, and that we must therefore resign tlie hoju! ot 
attaining by any em]»ii'ical citifadenUion of the n'cidveii 
doctrine a proebu determiniitioii of tho nalun^. and limits id 
logical tlu’orv'. 

Kai't. f\i ]>. 1,:. 

Mill, .y/* Lofjf ji. 
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5. In order to make clear the reasons for this astbnisbing 
diversity of opinion regarding the province and method of 
logic, and so make some advance towards a solution of what 
may well be called the logical problem, it seems necessary 
to consider some of the l^ing conceptions of logic, with 
such reference to details as will suffice to show how 
diiTerenco of fundamental view determines the treatment 
of special logical problems. In this consideration the order 
must be historical rather than systematic. Not, indeed, 
that it is needful, nor is it proposed, to present an historical 
account of philosophy at large, or even of logic in particular; 
our purpose is merely to disentangle and bring clearly 
forwanl the nature of the principles respecting logical 
theory which have served as basis for the most character- 
istic logical systems. Such an inquiry will not only assist 
in explaining the divergencies of logical systems, but throw 
light upon the essence of logic itself.^ 

In this historico-critical survey, the first section must 
naturally be devoted to a consideration of the Aristotelian 
logic. The records of Oriental attempts at analysis of tho 
procedure of thought may, for our present purj)ose, be dis- 
regarded.- 

Thi Aristotelian Logic. 

6. In a rcmnrkablti possagr nt the elo.se of tho tract culled by us 

the Sophistical Refutations^ Aristotle (.‘laims for him.sclf distinct 
originality in the conception of subjecting to aiialy.si.s the forms or 
types of urguiiient. “ The .system I have exponiided hiul not 
been partiallv, though impeifectly, €lal)onited by otliers ; its very 
foimdatiuns had to be biul The teachers of rhetoric in- 

herited many principles that had long lioen asctTt.ained ; diulectie 
had absolutely no traditional doctrine.s. Our rcscim hes were long, 
tentative, and troublesome. If, then, starting from nothing, it 
beai-s a comparison wth others that have lx*en develojied by divi- 
sion of bilxmr in successive generations, candid criticism will lio 
readier to commend it for the elcgree of coinpletcti»‘ss to which it 
Im atbiined than to find fault with it for falling short of perfec- 
tion.’** Although the siH’cific refcixmee in this' pas.snge is to the 
analysis of dialectical argument contained in tho Topica^ the same 
claim might with justice liuve l>eeTi iiiaib* in regard to the more ex- 
jtensive :inalysi.s of the torms of resusoning in general which makes 
up the substance of tho other books of the Organwi. There bud 
btsjii, prior to Aristotle, miu u discussion of ])roblems that w’ould 
under any view lie included under the head of logic, but no syste- 
matic attempt had been made to analyse knowledge jus a whole in 
its formal aspect, to throw under general lieuils or classes tho type.H 
of reasoning, whether dialectical or scientific, and to exhibit tho 
general relations in whiidi the elements of all rea.s<)ning stand to 
one another. After Aristotle, it l)o«:anie pos.sible to refer all sm*li 
discimions to a common head, and to view them as component parts 
of one systematic doctrine. In a peculiar .stmse, then, Aiistotlc 
may be describe<l as the fouinbT of logittul science. 

The precise nature of tlie inquiries falling within the scojhj of 
the Anst»>telian logic may n*crive aomo preliminary cxplaiintion 
supplementary to that which can only be given by a cnretul study 
of the. chief theorem.s of the system, if there be taken into acjcount 
{n) the advances towards a theory of logical meth(Hl contained in 
the speculations of earlier Greek thinkers, (b) the clas.sification of 
philosophic discipline which underlies tho bcwly of Aristotlc’.s 
writings, and (c) tho general conception of the matter of logical 
analysis whhdi may he dj-diictMl from any 8|)ecial or incidental 
treatment of tlie (luestion in Aristotle. Of these in order. 

7. (tt) Logirjil cliscussions prior fo Aristotle. 

Tho inqnirie.s wldcli find a place in the Aristotelian logic arc all, 
in a largo sense, problems of tho theoiy of knowledge. They arise, 
therefore, only in connexion with critical reflexion on the natun*, 
grounds, and method of knowledge. The earliest forms of Greek 
siwil’ulation, turning rather iii)on exidanation of natural fact, being 
in es.<K*nce attempts to reduce the multiplicity of known fact to 
unity of principle, coTitain, as a consequence, ])rohlems of ii mehi- 
pliysical character, which might involve problems of strictly logical 
character, but w'erc logical only in potentiality. Of all these 
mctapliysi<:.'d questions the most imjwrtant centre round the 
fiimlumental ojqiosition between unfly of principle and multi- 
plicity of fact, betw'cen the ^ue and the many, an opposition 
which iind**r varied forms pre.s(mts it^lf at eveiy stage in tho 

* Fora notice of works on the'hislory of logic, see note A j). 802. 

~ P'or a notice of some oi the more develojied systeniH of Oriental 
|i»g'c, sect note B p. 802. 

^ The aUwe translation, which is somewhat free, is taken from Mr 
edition of the Sophhtlci p. 96. 


of pbilojopMo speealation. In the first period 
speculation, the problem presented itself in its simpL 
dii'ect aspect, and, after a few rough attempts at a; quad* 
explanation of the genesis of many out of one, there eome 
as reasoned, ultimate solutions, the Eleatic doctrine that oniyf* 
has real being, the Heraclitic counter-doctrine that only in change^) 
in the many, is truth to be found, and the P^hagorean. Motion 4: 
number, harmony, ns containing in the union ^e 

pbsite8, ‘one and many. No one of /Ihese philosophic tjreatraetittt 
can be said to contain specifically logical elements, but wSy raise 
questions of a logical kind, •ana, especially in the records of the 
Klcatic views, one can trace a close approximation to the ' britical 
reflexion which marks the transition to a now order of. ideas. 
Kesults wliich in these systy^ms are stated with metaphysiod refer- 
imcc only, rcap|)ear with now aspect among the sophists and the 
Sooratic schools. The transition stage, indeed, partly aided by the 
iiioiiiic separation of objective fart from subjective sense experience, 
is mainly the eflect of the sophistic and Socratio teaching. Socrates 
und the sophists have this in common that both treat the hinda- 
mriital problem of philosophy as it hod boon handed down with 
sjHH!ial rbfercnce to the Subjective experience of the individual. 

Ill tlie teaching hf the sophists generally is to be discerned the 
upjKisition between subjective reflexion and objective fact ; in that 
ot Protagoras and Gorgias in prticular there appear as problems 
of the theory of knowledge difficulties for the older metaphysic 
of lloraelitus and the Eleatics respectively. The Heraclitic prin- 
ciple of change is the general foundation for the doctrine that 
the momentary perception is tho only fact of cognition, and 
ujion it may be based the conclusions that all truth is relative 
to the individual state of the individual subject, and that 
judgment, ns a mode* of expressing trutli, is a contradiction in 
itself. Tims the extreme Heracliteans, as Gratylus, rejected the 
jirojiosition, or combination of words,- as expressing a unity and 
]Hu*nianenre not to be found in things, and reduced speech to the 
s>iiil)olism of pointing with the flngor. Less developed but not 
less clear is the connexion between the brief sceptical theses of 
(birgias and the Kleatic doctrine of unity. As knowledge was im- 
{M)s.sible on the Heraclitoan view% since it implied a synthesis not 
<iiscovcrablc amidst incessant change, so for Gorgias knowledge was 
impossible, since in the synthesi.«i was involved an element of dif* 
IVicncr, multiplicity, not reconcilable with the all-embracing unity 
of things. It is evident from the treatment of such views in Plato 
and in Aristotle, how many of the illustrations used in support of 
the gi ncral thesis dejiend^d for their apparent strength on neglect 
of .some of the elementary conditions of thonglit, and now inevitably 
reflt^xion ujam these difiiculties led to the construction of a theory 
of thought. The first outlines of such a theory are to be found in 
tlu* Sot ratic principle of the notion (or concept, as we may call it, 
for the notion as viewed by Socrates is certainly the concrete dass 
notion, the simple result of generalization and abstraction), and to 
Socrates is assigned by Aristotle the first statement of two im- 
jiortant logical processes— induction, or the collection of particulars . 
from wliidi by critical comparison a generalized result might he ; 
drawn, and definition, or the explicit spitemeeit of the general 
elements disclosed by critical conqmrison of instances.* In the 
Soeratic teaching, so ^ar as reconls go, no explicit reference was 
made, to the problems m connexion with which those proceeds ars'^' 
of grr ntcHt siguificanco, but in tho lesser Socr^c schools on the one 
hand, and in plato on the other, wo fiul the now principle either 
brouglit to lioar upon the old difficulties, or developed into a com- 
prehensive method. 

Tho Sociiitic concept contains in itself the union of one and 
many, hut it is in nature subjective ; it is a mode of knowlfnlge. If, 
tlien, it be regarded as only subjective, the old difficulties reappear. 
How is it possible to reconcile, oven in thought, an opposition so 
fundamental as that between unity and plumlity f there not 
Ui ii like irreconcilable opjiosition between tho subjective counter- 
parts of these objective relations, between the inaividual notion, ' 
the atom of knowledge, and the projKisition or definition 7 How,' 
indeed, can there lie a combination in thought of that whiidi.ii ill' 
essence uucombinable f' Whether we take Aristippus, who draws, 
mainly for tbeoiy of knowledge on the HerHoJitic-Prota^reaa 
sources, or Antisthenes, who leans towards the Eleatic. or.tir^ ' 
Mcgarics, who also, in accordan^6 with the Eleatic tnou^ti 
devoted chief attention to the polemical aspect of tha theory^vW 
liml a set of problems appearing, the solution of which imiieiaiivcl; 
called 'for^ a theory of Knowledge as the combination of one am 
many. Perhaps the most interesting of these early thinkers, a 
far as the history ofi logics concerned^ is Afttisthenes, whos 
extreme nominalism presents the most curiolk * analogies to aopi 
n cent logiial work.*^ According to Ant|,atheiies,*thB world of dog 
fc- ■■■■■■ ir 

* MetapK, 1078b, 27-29. » ' 

* On Antisthenes,, sej tho tlHrd part of the whji<^ Ap 

pears, beyond doub^ to refer to him (^P. Peiperay 
^her das System PlMs^ 1874, pp. J1^4-48),,aiid AristqU^' 
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f ;*lDli|lbl6.1li6t oif combinational of elementafy patts 

irpdra topoar in cognition as irreducible elements denoted by 


„ inquiries have been classed as the general^ oommon introduction te 

wpmra in cognition as irreducible elements denoted by the whole system.^ For the close connexion between the analytical 
^V.,thh fimplest elCdients of sni^h, names. The name is the mark for researches of the Orgaitm and the inquiiy into essence or being as 
j,,th|^<Mn8e>‘ililpie^dn by which each irp&rov is communicated M ns, such forbids us to accept, in any strict sense, a separation of these 
• ^ only known by sense, and are strictly individual. A as forming distinct and independent sciences. To metapliysics is 

{ 'Compbslta'thing is known through the combination of names of assigned the consideration of the principles of proof, and the kind 
partSr and such a combination ((rufiirXoicii) is a proposition or of inquiry making up first philosophy is described by Aristotle in a 


are mere repetitions of the complex name. Predication is either 
impossible or reduces itself to iiaiiiing in the predicate what is 
named in the subject. It is the simide result of so consistent a 
nominalism that all truth is arbitrary or relative ; there is no pos- 
sibility of contradiction, not even of one*8 self. 

The theory of Antisthenes, strange as it may at first sight appear, 
rested on certain metaphysical difficulties, which lie at the root ot 
all the perplexity regarding the imiKirt of propositions, and it is 
not too much to say that these difiicuUies were kept continually in 
mind by Plato and Aristotle in their sove*l'al attenfpts to explain the 
nature of knowledge. Both thinkers find thcmbelves confronbid 
with the nltimato question. What is the ground of unity in things 
known, and in what way does thought UTiit(> the detached attri- 
butes of things into a subjective wnoie ? What is the nature of 
the unity which binds things, themselves in a scu.se units, into 
classes or wholes, and how comes it that iu the judgment subject 
and predicate are, in a sense, set at one 'i 

In Plato, for whom the solution was found in the participation 
in or imitation of ideas by things, we find more distinctly conceived 
the series of logical processes involved obscurely in the Socratic 


. In the way of 1 . ^ 

of dealing with them, problems and method which might fairly 
be said to belong to a theory of knowledge as suoh, and from the 
; oocalional references in the Orgamm to o])inions of contem])oraries 
it ^8' evident that many isolated attempts at solution of such 
'j questions were being carried on. In Aristotle wo find a systematic 
exat^nation of many of these problems, but it is left by him 
dottbtfnl what place in the general scheme of philosophic scif^nces 
■•^1'ithbuld be assi^ed to it. The distribution into pli}^ic8, mathc- 
and first philosophy, or tlio wider claasification of doctrines 
88 ‘metic, practical, or theoretical, in no way enables us to class 
; logic or the body of spoculations making up the Orgwr^u That 
the forms of proof analysed in these writings are or universal 
scope is unambiguously declared ; th^ the first principles assumed 
in* all proof are dealt with in first pmlo80])liy is also made clear ; 
but the relations lu^een the two (foctrines so rcciproc^ly relat<*d 
cannot Im from any statement mlhlo by ArAtotle him- 

iel£ ^at he ahqidd have regarded 4he inquiries of the analytics 
8 prop^ehtie &• character, and should have held that those who 
Bsume to disqv^, problems of first philosophy ought to have mode 
V . . xhemsolv^icijiuainted with the general theory o{ proof, is intelligible, 
^mdinore thha this Bigniflcanioe cannot, we think, be aligned to 
the on, the^und of whieh the logical 


a definite body of problems and a ineiliod 


method. So far as positive statements regarding the ideas can 
carry one, it may be said that in essence these processes concern 
only the formation of or deduction from the concrete universal con- 
cept or general notion. The ideas, in the Platonic system, at least 
in reference to the thought which apprehends them, resemble most 
closely class notions. A deeper significance often appears to attach 
to the relative processes of iiiditction^ whereby the resemblances of 
things, the idea in them, is disclosed, dejinition, whereby the content 
of the idea is made explicit, and divisiont whereby the extenial con- 
nexion of ideas witli one another, tlieir system, is deduced, but such 
significance attaches to the more purely metapliysical aspects of the 
theory, and had no particular bearing on the Aristotelian treatment 
of the samo problems . Not much is ^vell in Plato towards a theory 
of the proposirion, though sometimes an analysis of its elements is 
sketched ; and the method of division could yi(dd only a few of Die 
types of deductive reasoning. But, over and above these more de- 
finite contributions towaixls the construction of a theory of know- 
ledge, there are general aspects of the Plutonic work of not secondary 
importance for the Aristotelian logic. In Plato tlie fundamental 
differences of earlier philosophic views appear in a new phase, and 
are elevated to a higher stage. Sophistic method is analysed, not 
as in forms actually existing, but in it8.e.ssentin1 features, and the 
: opposition betwean so|||)ist and philosopher is viewed as the 

K ’tiou between opimon and knowledge. Ileraclitic principle 
age and Eleatic doctrine of unity are jresolvod into the more 
^'comprehensive opposition of the univei’sal and the particular, while 
hints of an ultimate ^lution, of a uifiversal which is at once and 
per 86 particular, are not wanting. Th« Socralic method of lliought 
appears as that by which alone a solution of philosophic difficulties 
is to be obtoiued, and the consideration of thought in its rcluiioii to 
facts is marked out for special invcsligatiou. A deeper view of 
thought was thus made at once po.ssible and necessary. 

8. (6) Much, then, had been effec cud by Aristotle’s predecessors 


obtain any fre,sh light we must turn to the c.ouside.ration of indica- 
tions suppli(‘d by Aristotle os to the nature of the inquiries grouped 
under the hi^ad A ualyliat. 

9. (c) Such indicadoiis arc unfortunately most sc.anty. As we 
probably have not tlie AfeUiphysics in its full extent, actual or 
contemplated, the want of a elcar stqiaratioii between the inquiries 
belonging spceially to first philosophy and those iipprojUTate to the 
analytical reseandics may be due. in part to the deliciency of our 
materials, 'riiere are, however, two lines of separation di.seernible, 
from which some useful inferences may be drawn. AVhat we call 
the logic of Aristotle, i.c., the treatises inakiiig up the Organon^ is 
roughly tlividble info three prts:‘-(l) the formal analysis of 
syllogi.sni and its allied types of reasoning, with the monj particular 
discii.^siou of the elementary p.'irts of ieasoning---the propo.sition ; 
(2) the theory of seientifie i»roof and definition (a]»odictic) ; (3) 
the theory of probable argiiineiits, or of reasoning ba.sed on currently 
receiveil opinion.s and leading to coni lusioiis more or le.ss probable 
(dialeetic). Certainly for Aristotle there was no such di.s1 iuction 
between the llrst and the remaining two ji.arts as would iu any way 
corr(‘S[)ond to the modern separation of general or formal logic from 
the theory of knowledge, or m.aterial logic; the three parts in 
conjnnetion make uj> one body of doctrine. Now .'lialcctic is very 
specially imVieated as being of a formal character, Lc.^ as dealing 
witli no .K]»ecial matter, but with (con/d, opinions, or types oi 
opinious eomiiion to .-ill sciences. Apodictic, wr ma> assume, is in 
like manner the formal .study of what constitutes knowledge strictly 
.so-called, the nature of the* principle.^ on which knowledge rests, 
the special marks distinguishing it, and the method by which 
kiiowh'dge is framed. liut in every body of doctrine w’c may 
distinguish, according to Aristotle, three things,— the genus or 
class of objects with wliich the denion.stration is concerned, the 
esseutl.d or fiiml.niiental uttributes, qualities of these objects, which 
are to bi' demon.^^trated of them, and, thirdly, eeitain (‘onmioii axioms 
or prineifdes of demonstration, not themselves demonatrable, and 
not fiiteiing as integral parts into tlie demonstration, but lying in 
the bjickgio’uiid JUS sec urity for the reasoning carried out bytbought 
emploung them. C’aii anything eorrespojnling to these three facts 
be discovered, it we Assume for the moment, wliat e»Ttaiiily is not 
ex]»licitly stated by Aristotle, that analytic eonstitut(*s a special 
body of doctrine '< The genus or class about which the doctrine is 
concerned can only be reasoning itself, either as apodictic or 
dinlectic, ntid the latter fur a special reason may l)e left out of 
account ; then, is tlio matter eonceriiing which the doc- 

trino is ]uit forward. Hut i.s ,% form of knowledge, that is 

to .say, is .sii])jeetive. The pn)pt‘rtics, therefore, ot a})odietie science 
can only l»c m;uh! clear if we consider on the one hand the objective 
(ouiilerpart.s of necessity and universality in thought, and on the 
«»thcr hand the nature of univer.sality and necessity of thought 
it.M-lf. The eomiiion principles or axioni.s, fin.illy, can only be .such 
presuppositions as arc made in a]»odictie or reasoning generally 
re^jH cting thought in its relation to faet, as gin.sping or apprehend- 
ing reality. The con ^de ration of sindi axioms, it has been already 
seen, ]>(‘i'iains to first ])hilosopIiy. Analytics then would appear as 
an imlcpcndciit doctrine, holding of first ])liilo.sophy on the ono 
liand, lH)tb in regard of the conmioii axioms and in regard of the 
attributes of being, by whieh it is a possible object of science, and 
oil the other haml referring to the. siibjei’iivc ireatment of thought^ 
whether in ndatiou to ]u-inei]iles or to fact generally. 

A very similar result may he attained if wo follow out a line of 
dislinolion indicated in more than one portion of the AfetaphysiesA 


Separating the modes in whicli being is spoken of into four— (1) rh 
hu Kara (rvpfif^riKos ; (2) rh hv aXrfOh Ka\ rh hr ws rh ; 

(3) rh ty Kara ra trxvpara rrjs Kari^yopias ; (4) rh "hr ivvifiti koA 
ivep 7 €»a-- Aristotle excludes the set'niid from the special researches 
I>cculiar to first j)hilo.sophy, tlie study of being as being, but neither 
excludes it from general consideration in metaphysics as a whole, 


4 vep 7 €»a-- Aristotle excludes the set 


I>cculiar to first j)hilo.sophy, tlie study of being as being, but neither 
excludes it from general consideration in metaphysic.s as a whole, 


» hfftaph,, Iv. 1005b, 2. See Zeller, Ph. d. Or., II. 2 (3<!M.), p. 184, n. ; KaiMOW, 
De Dt'JInir. JNV. 46, 47; SchwoKkr. ('ommnit xur 161; aiul, r 

Pnintl, Gesch. der i.oijik, i 1.17. Zeller maintain* the view that Aristotle intend* 
to Indieiite the phioe occupied b“tlu; Hnalytics in his f^ncml sclu'ine of philosophy, 
s On Aristorle'H ilhc of the term AoyiKoc and it* allies, see (In addition to Waits, 
Com. in Orgnn,, it. p. 353-5.1) Schwcglcr, Commentar ru dr. Metaph.^ vol. iv. p, 
48- /il. 

8 See Anal. PosUy 1. 11 ; Rhet., 1. 1, and in many passages. Cf. lleyder, Method. 
J. ArM., p. 348. 

4 Mttaph.. vl. 4, V. 29, lx. 10. Cf. Schwcgler, Com., iii. 241, iv. 29 sg., 186 ; and 
Brimtano, Bffeirri/Rp df»^iendtn nach ArUt., 21 eq. | 
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jior handles it at length, deferring it rather lor snore detailed 
treatment A eonipanilivcly eloar ac'COunt, however, of whnt is 
understood hy him umler the heaii of beinir as truth and non-heiiig 
jis falsity may lie «*\tractod from the various iiassages rcfoiTed to, 
and litlie d(jiil)r eaii remain that Iwiiig so regarded ig in a iMn-uliar 
sense the 7naJl(*r of analytical (f.r., logical) researches. 

Being as inith and non-lK*ing as falsity refer to and rest upon 
eoiiihiiiaiioii .iiid divisum of the elenientarv parts of thought. For 
truth ami falsny li:i\e no Mgnilicanee \\hen apidir-d to things, hut 
.only t«» iliLi coinn xioii of thonglit wliieh ih doinin.Ued by the t»ne 
principle td' ium-contradi» tion. X.iy, tliinking has not evni 
iiniMcdiafe iiml tlircct rclcrmce to being as sucli, but only to being 
JIS the exi.sTenT, as qnalilied, or tptanlilied, or niodilied in some 
otlicr wa\ auamlitig to lln* iMteg.-iriesV and it is in its very 
essence tin* conjum.'iiou or uniluiig ol «‘lenients. AVliat eannoi bo 
conjoined, as, c.j/., the notions of eh nieiitary facts themselves, are 
i)Mt t'ither true or fals«\ and an* imt in.itteis of tltonght. Thought 
thus iiiovos in i deliiiiio spheie, that of the eoiiibinablo or .separable, 
the i-oiit spoiidcner of <‘imeeptioi!s w ilh real relations, and has its 
limits on the one haml in the elemental y data apprehended by 
intclle«-t [vov^ i'i\iM»n), and on the otln-r hand in tlm iiifiiiilo sea of 
particular, accid«'ntal iiualitications of things {<Tvfi&^^riK6Ta). The 
po.s>iliility of ('oiiti adii toiy assi'ilioms ijtir line and false judgnu ills 
tog 'tin r make up ihi* eoiil ndi< tioii, to fie avvoKov vt-pl /jLtpKTuov 
avTuiiiafics'^ is tin' tii'^tingiiihliing mark of thought. Now it is tliis 
very po.>^lhiliiv tliat, lies at. tin* root of all the analytical researcln-s. 
Not, imh ci. that one can assume for AuNtotlc a view which has 
appeal'd in later logical works, that all tornl'^ of logical renaoiiing 
are to he dcdmcd from the ].niici])h> of contra»li( tioii. Quit*' tin* 
ivviTv. 'J’ln* common axi'uns nmh'rlic .all ]iroceh^es of jn-uof, ilii*-. t 
or indirect, hut they «lo not « liter into or form ]uiit of piont. 
Nothing I'Jin b»i deduced from them ; hut their authority can la* 
a]>]»ealed to agaiii'-t .my om* who reiiiM's to alhov a concbmieii 
reached hy a ci>rreei s\Hoeisni fi'oin true ]»ieniiss(*s.^ -('rhe nerve “f 
bfgical proof Would tluis lie in the di.sjniictne propo-iition ; eithtr 
this eom lu>ioii ]■> to In. graiitisl or the jiiinciph* of (outtuduthm is 
<lcMi(.d.) Now tile anal) II'mI researches are in especial tin lr»*.itim'Ui 
ol coiiiliiintictu and .^^•paMtlon in tiumght. For t'\cn the .syllogi.^m 
may he regarded as only .i j'onijilex jmlgim nt or s\ iithe.sis, and in 
the e.vpositinn of the tonus of coiiihiiiation ami .separation \v<; .shall 
tind a complete system eMciuiing from the iiuprov.**! jirim iple.s ami 
e.\hil'iting the, inciliods ac* ordiiig to whuli tliouglil proceeds 
towaid.s the detennmalion of tin* cs>» iiiial pro]H‘ities of things or 
the discriminalioii ot >anous he ids under whidi the traiusitoiy and 
accidental attributes ni-iy la* adv.ant.ageoiisly cI.ismmI. 

So far then as on** * in Judge, the matter (d .\n'.totl«**.s aiialyti<*al 
researches may be .A]tic^scd aN the *'om r.-te n.iliiic of thought, 
charactcnVcil by its luml‘irm*iit il attnhute, tin* possibility of 
coiiirailiction, conelat*‘d with the i^.d *.\^lenu»l lhlng^. .and liaving 
as its end tlie rcali/ation of sv>,rcniari(: knowledge, /.c., tin* ude^ual** 
Huhjr*(*tive iriterprel.iti'm of hciiu'. 

10. Tlie indication tliat th** .iiialytic.-<. li.ivc to ilo with being as 
conci-ivcil by thought. l•<.ndl^•T'*ll nmler tin* gi ii**ial .i.\iom of non- 
contiM-iiction an*! cxpu-ssf-d in languaio*, injiiire** to he tilled up 
by a more detailed ticitimnt *»f tin* .\riNt<.ti.ii;in ihe.M V of tlmiight 
in relation t*^ being. Tpon tin* • haia.-ti ii.’iln a'.Mgm tl to thought 
or knowlrdge ill lhi'> sp*** lal n*l.itioii, niU’^t d♦•p^•mi the gj-ner.il 
natiin* <*f tin* Ari-'t'il*‘liaii I'lgi*-, tin *h 1* i min.ition <d’ the .se'»pe of 
l'*gi".il tn-atiinuii, ainl th*- •.••.v in*«; ot h*g!ca) nn lliod. Fc»r fioin a 
quit*; simil.ii .*-r.ir* im-nt i< g mliug tin- provim i* w nljin wliiih logic | 
iini\t-> totally 'livt'!-'.* i om In -i*ni'i might hi* ilrawn i l•'.p^•l*lIllg tin- 
prcci-.c fiincri»iii of l«jgn al nn-tlmd On** might liavu rithcr :i 
tciniil 'loctrim* or .7/if i>, or a r» al iin thoilolim, ritlnT an atteiiipt 
t'j H\f.lve logi- tl piiiniplcs ll‘*iii tin a.\iom <>t i «intia<lii*tion, or a 
;!* \‘'l*ipment of tin* laws aeconling to wid-li thonglit, ina «*s..ai ily 

a ♦oig ninler ih** .'il'l a.xioiii, pit;c<-.-,ls tow ipL lh»* • oll^tl■uct^o]| of 
kii yv.ir lg‘‘. Til*: liLt'MV ol l<»gi*.* l•l**lriv sliov.s Ilow dill« renlly the 
I'ittt**: **f the aiialvtiis ni.iy lio vi**w-d. For mm of lilt* pos*>ible 
j'lii' :uu *Ji->. that higic i.-*. a t**chnic or •jU!(si-ni;ith**iii.4tii al exposition 
ol torn .1 itditi<»iis, li'i*% hoi-n .miajittd :i> tin- nii'loilhted re.slilt of 
Au-t-'i !.* ', t* n hing, aij'l liai so pii*v;iih-<i .i-* make it.self tin* 
cm I nt I "p* •*:diori.“ Tim other, the view of Iolm-* ,is tln oi y of the 
>d ol . untifm tlnnight. hr)" been c.i t **Mtii*iN into tin back- 
gn.urci, -o !., . 1 - h>ci. .il 'lo liim s ai* coin *ine*l, ami, it allowed at 
.nl, hi- «" loiindation for a ■‘pecii. of a|iplied logif, 

an .ip[*«'miix t.. tin* •ab.-r. 

11. .\'>t n. u h .d i-> afl'ord'-d iliicctly by any classification or 

ilivi-ion of Tin ho d -i now collcctnl t*ig‘ thcr as ilm (tra^iiwn. As 
aiiov'* initi*'!, t h' lion tml /*os/* /'no' w ilh til** Tojiij’s UtMw 
ran* l•n^ne■*l^•*l v.h*>’,*', wi i!* th**^< and tin* Eintnvintiont*. 

.sUiiid .ijM' ..s i-.-.l,t..l 1 1 . ,iTiiii*it‘i of s{^;<i.il |»r(»blcms, not orgaiii- 
I illv nr rn‘'*r*.,s.inl;v [■.!’ of t)m re-.ear* h. Tin* g**miiin:ncs.s ofbotli 
tln -i- tie.itiits has 11 .|onbt»d ^m*«- AurviuruK, vol. ii. p. fildh 
irnl it is not iinjirolMble th.it both arc lerlaftions of ArLstoldiaii 

* Cf. iieneiuU) Anuf. P .it , 1. 14. 

* C/. JJranOi!*, Or.-rom. Phil,, il. 37a-7ft. 


material, perlinlis drawing from oilier lost writing of AristotlieL 
porha]>s based on oral tcacliing, by some Aristotelian scholar. A * 
.snmniury view of the contents of the other books will be found at 
vol. ii. 11 . 516. «» 

12. Tho logical resparclics as a whole manifest a strong unity, 
and at the .same time refer to one fundamental opposition, that 
between aptnlktic and dialectic rca.soiii)ig.® 

The opposition between rt[iodictic and dialectic, is in tho Aristo- 
telian system the development of tli/f. which had already played 
so important a ])iirt in riatonnd Socrates, the distinction between 
M-ience and opinion. KiiowK'dge in the strict .sense had there pre- 
sented itself a.s the general izcil notion rofernug to being in its very 
»*s.senoe, and resting on thought or reason. 0]»inion is tho ipiasi- 
knowledge of the particular, referring to that which is not being 
but only accident, and resting on .si'iiso or imagination. In tho 
IMatonic method this distinction lunl come forward as tho under- 
lying basis for the oppusition of philosophy and sophistical rhetoric; 
ill Aristotle a mui*h more preci.so formuhition is given of the cliar- 
aoteristics of the two oppo.sed forms of thonglit, and tho connexion 
between opinion or dialectic and rhetori(*o-.sophi.stical discussion is 
made more eonorete und profound. Dialeetie, with Aristotle, is tho 
.system re.sultiiig^from theratteinjit to reiliico to nile or generalize 
modt*s of argument which rest upon ciiiTcnt received doiUrines as 
principles, which move witjiin the region of iiitere.st.s n)»oui which 
current o[iinioiis pro and con are to be. found, and which terminato 
not ill tile decisive solution of .a ]trnblom but in clearing the W'ayfur 
a more, profound re.seareh or at least in the cstablisliiiiciit of tho 
thesis as against an ojiponent. Dialectic, then, has no spcciiil pro- 
vince ; it deals with noivd or and its methods are perfectly 

gcn(*ral. On tho one Jiaml, as being tho application of reasoning, 
it refers to and employs the. specific types of reasoning, syllogism 
and induel ion ; on tho other hand, us being applied to iiiattciw ol 
«»]*inion, and borrowing its principlesr from current floating dicta 
.iliout matters ot common interest, the types of leiisoning tend in it 
t«i ii.'N.niiiiic sp(*e.ial forms resembling tho.so oniployed in rhetoric 
iwlih-h is a kind of otfshoot from dialectic — the appli<*atioii of dia- 
betic to political principles). The province of dialectic being thn.M 
< sM iitially vague, the matters about which dialectic rciLsoniug is 
i*on'*t*rm*d being of tlie. most fliictuating character, there must be, for 
Aristotle, tin greatest (liflieiilty in delcrmiiiing, per ac and apart 
lioiii tin* opposition to ajiodietie, wlint is the character of dialectic 
syllogism and indnctioti. Nor can it be said that the interpreter of 
Aristotle, has an easy task in the endeavour to di.S(*over whnt jirc- 
i i>cly i.s dialectical reasoning and in what way the forms which are 
a^^uiiieil to be eomiiion both to apodictie. and dialectic eonioto huvo 
aii\ application to the lluetuating mass of cuirent opinions. It is 
comparatively simple to say apodictie. and dialeetie, diller in this, 
tli.it the one rt*stH on prineii»lcs es.senlial, nceessary, seen to be true, 
while the other proceeds from dabi wdiich are merely received as 
«‘i**dil>h‘ and i\s containing lu’obahle, received opinions on a subject 
abuiit which there may be diirerenee of viexv ; and it may be adiled 
that in theorie. werearh eonclusions wliieh are essentiftl, in which the 
].i. *li(*iiti* is neees.sarily and nniver.sally true of the subject, while in 
the ol her the conelusioTi remains, liko tja.* daki, credible merely, 
.iM'l 1 ", at be.st, only one of the )»robal)le answer*! to a rinestioii. But 
tie if leniains the. dilik’ulty, which is certainly not cleared np by any 
*lii. * t stali’mcnl Irom Aristotle — of what natuie is the syllogistic 
ini-iciice that applies to material of this kind f what is the vcntcA 
pruhtnnii in a dialei tic, syllogism ? Thwe arc two posrtibli* vn*\\.s — 

« .iloT that the ]»iinciplc of 8yllogi.stic inference i.s i»tirely formal, 

• l-iiin jbli* fiom tlie clmracti-ristic of thought as either aifiiining or 
•h'liMiig ill r••f••lcn/•e to a particular Mibj»*ct, and therefore rjipahlo 
ot appliriilion either to jirobable or to iiceessttry matter, or tliat tho 
"yl!ogi."iii i.s c.xplieahle only as a foim in which knowlcilgc isestali- 
li-lo.d and is applicable but per a-ccidemt, as olio may c.\piess it, to 
jir*»b:ible matters. Under this second view, the pos.^ihility and 
I* i; My of syllogistic inference would he, traced to the, correlative 
p'*i uli:trilies of liiimaii thought and of the nature of the objects of 
il.«fHLdit, and it w’ould follow’ that in strictneHs there is no liialectiu 
svlhi* 4 iMii. Snell u conclusion at first sight appears to stand in 
."h.iiji oppo.sition to quite eni]ihatic ult'*raneea of Aristotle, hut if W'o 
snj^flo^l*, for the .sake of exarnjile, lliat a dialeetie, syllogism wero 
rr.iini**!, we shoulil readily di.seery that the link of eonnexion be. 
tw* eii data and conclusion, the ufreus ifrulnnHli^ us it may be called, 
d'*es notin fjot ditfer from that involved in the upodietic syllogism. 
The iiKjiqJy probable character of the data prevents the conclusion 

3 'I lie niOHt IniTsirtaiit tre^tTneiits of the iiiinclplen ami details of theAilsto- 
11*111111 loifir, which are !ie,re dfuA'ii upon fr<*ijJy, are (t), int^far miintttni, that 
of d. Aoful, I. pp. 87-84(i); (2) that oO}niiHlls, ArUtohiv$, pp. 

lls rn. iiiiil Aritlotelmheh pp. 18-62 (In^cjch There Is sharp ci'iM* 

i'i*siii of I'nlarH vipw);^.1) that of Oi’oic. ArUiodt, voisHI. and il. )ip. l-lf'll 
(inoMt patient arid aceurate. hut UMulintf coiitlnu*;»]sly to mininiis** ttii* Hpecidatlvu 
eii*iii**ijf ) ; (4) that of .Si Illluin*, in tHh esmy tin la Lnyupic. d' 2 vnia., J8#JS, 

titid ill IiIh traimlHTliin of iln* Orgmi(^ \ that of lileae. Phil. d. Annt.^ 1. 44-819 
Tn ii<l(*leiihur(;'N hlrvicnta Waltz's editifni of Uit; Organon, and 
l.'i-herweK’s o'.tfx/c/M contain much of value, Mr roste's translation of 

tlie port Anal, and Sophu, Klrncht^ Mr E. Wallace's Owthnet 0 Ore Phil, of 
Arulotte, and Mr MagratU's fUhetiim from fAe Oryaim will also ho found of ' 
aorvko. 
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from having a higher value than mere likelihootl, hwt does not 
aifeut the chain of inference, which proceeds on assumptions iden- 
tical with these involved in apodictic. Aristotle is chary of niiy 
examples of dialectic syllogism, and indeeiK if om- considers that 
all forms of modality are investigated in the gi'ueral analysis of 
8yll(»gism, it becomes diiiicult to see what specially distinguishes 
dialectic inference. It is not to he denied, that the 

investigation of the gronndsfor the coexistenc,c of dialectic and 
apiklictic is incomplete in Ai'^totle, as it confi-bscdly is in Plato. 

Unless, then, it can he sliown heyoiid possihilitv of question that 
Aristotle does lay down jmroly formaf rules Ihr syllogism, rules de- 
ducihle simply from the fundamental axiom of tliought— and the | 
evidence on whicli such a view is based will he examiiic.l later- we 
do not obtain much light from the <»]ipositiou helween dialectic 
and apodictic. More important results, liowcver, arc, gaiiie<l when 
wo consider the Aristotelian doctrine of ge,uuinc knowledge, of 
dv 6 !i€i^iSf for, among the. numerous elciiuMils that here fall to he 
noted, some are of tiiiitc general inijKu l, ami apply to tlie whole 
2»rocesS of the formation of knowledge. 

13. Ajiodictic knowledge gemirally js definahlo through the? 
special marks of its content. Jt deals with the universal ami 
necessary, that whi»-h is now ami always, tliat which cannot Ihj 
other than it is, that which is what it is simply through its own 
nature. It is the cx|a*«*ssion of the true nnivci^al in thought and 
things, KatioKov, Purthcr, as a mctliod, o7r^l3fl^^s is cosirai tcriziMi 
by the nature of its starting point, and of tin coiiin i ting link in- 
volved, as well us by the peculiarity of its result. It rests upon the 
first, simplest, best known, unpiovahlc, clcmcnls ot thougiiU the 
VftuTa Ka\ Afifffa, which are not th<un.*‘clv(‘.s in the stri(‘t scii.su 
matters of a^mdictic science, which arc avainiStiKTa. I n all tin* iiit«M*- 
mediatc jmieesses of scientific proof tlieiv is iiiv. 'ved generally tlii.s 
dependence ujion previously estalilislicd ]i]inciplcs, ainl, wdieii a])o- 
dictic is taken in its ultimate abstraction, the.se pivviously eslah- 
lislied principles are seen to he the prior, ultimate elements, 
assumptions in thought about thing.s, as oiiu may provisionally 
describe them. The peeuliar eoTinexion involved is simply what 
we understand by the priiieiplc of syllogisin. No .syl’ogism is pos- 
sible without the uiiiversaliitiug eh ineiit, the Kadtikov^ and know- 
ledge in its ossuiieo is syllogistic.^ The eonelnsion of tiie syllogism 
in which essential attributes are attaelied to a sr.hjeet is theeoii- 
civtion or closing together of the tw’o aspects of all thought and 
being, tlie univorsnl and particular.*-* 

The fuller ex]danation of apodictic thus refers us to three points 
of extreme imiiortanee in tlie Aristotelian theory of know]<Mlgc, the 
precise nature of the wliieh pre^tents itself as the pharaefrr- 

l.stie feature of airuSci^is, the relation »)f fundamental and universal 
in things on winch the po.ssihiliiy of is founded, ami the 

forms of thought through which tlie uiiiver.sal and particular faetois 
are suhjectively realized. Tlie three are most ilo.sely eoniieetid, 
and os tliey involve the main diflieulties ot the Ari.stoteliun pliilo- 
80]>hy as a whole, a general tr<*atinent of them is imlis|M^nsahh’. 
First then of rh xaOdKov, the eliar.ieteristie term in the exfdanatiiui 
of knowledge. This notion is e.ssrntiiillv dMul h*-si»led. On ihi- 
one side it is the *11111 v<y;sal of empirical l imwhdge, the generic or 
class utiivers'il — it is Kara irarrev; 01. the other luiml, it is the io.it 

or ground of the empirical univer*>.il- it i'. naO' aOrh kui i) avro,'* 
that which is in, for, and through ilsj-lf, the 4*SM*ntial. ?iow the 
essential, xaS’ oiVro, is, in tlie liv.st plu’e., j-ithcr that wliieli enters 
into the being and notion tif a lliiiiga.',a iieeessarv prerectuisUe (for 
example, line is a iieee.ssarv element 111 ilm being ami notion of 
triangle), or tlial wlihdi Ls the nei'es.sary lia.sis of an attribute* (e 
li/ie ill ndeiviiei* to ttlraifjht and rurvi'd)^ or in tlie .secomi tilmv tliat 
W'hhdi is as subject only ami mA as ])redieate, or linally tli.it whieh 
is }h r sf the. cause or ground of a fact or event.'* Thus the function 
of tlnmght (of ajindictic) is the exposition willi reference to a deter- 
mined class of ohjuels of all tlnit nee. ssuiilv inheres in iheiii, on 
account of the elcineiitary factors which dcleiiiiiiic their exisi^'iiee 
and naturo. Heal things, imliviilual ohjects, .aro tlie basis of all 
knowledge, hut in these individuals the jihuiieiitarv parts, causally 
conncctcil, and leading to ulterior eoiis(M|Ucuecs, form the gi-imral 
element about which there may hedemou.strsitive seiimee. 'riioiudit 
which operates upon them iloe.s so, ns we li.ive already seen, under 
tlio peculiar vestrielioii of its vi;ry nature, as tic*. su]*jei*1ivc reali- 


zation of the notion of thing.s, and the principles expre.ssiug tliia 
reslrie.tion, the logical axioms, may he appealed to if deimmst ration 
ho opposed groiindle.'ssly, hut thi'sc axioms do not cuter into the 
l»rocchs of dciiionstraiion. “ When the apodictic jiroccss has 
attaim d its tnd, that is, when all the univcisal jiruposilioiis relat- 
ing to :i given elas.s, with insightdnto the necessary cliaracter of tho 
predie.itioH in each case, have h.cji gathensl up, then the Ka 06 \ov 
of kiiowhslgc in rc.sj.ect to that d.c , lias been Icali/ud.'* 

I t. iTuhcihly the examjde of ajKidiciic whidi Aristotle hcais 
eliicilv ill miml i.s iimtheinatic.il sci. nee, ami in Ins ticaUiienl of 
the 1 har.H teii.slie iiiaik.s of lliis •loMiiiic uio-.f ot Liu* pecuUaiiUes 
of apodhtic. occur. Jii iiiiitiM’m.'itic.ij st i. ii< ali.-'livictMii is iii.ult* of 
the. matciial qualitie.N of the. things consiili ii'd, .>t those qualities 
whh h givi* t<» tlieiii a place as .il t.u t'., l.'il the alislracta aio 

not to 1 .C 4 a»nccivc 4 j .js entities, m-jI-* m. Iuj!/. Tie y aie not even to 
he colli fived .i.s ixi^liiig oiily ill mind, nh.il lliey tiiily 

exL-t ill thifjgs, hut are. I'on.^ideriMl rti'jiai.it**! > u(paipt rrfwi). ^J’he 
first ju'iiieijili-s o| m.ithcmatieal science jre 1 . w and d.-iinir.*, :ind tim 
pioeeduiu i’, eolitiiiLiously li(»ni llie Minple .iml aii'^olutil\ iiioro 
km»W]i to tin* toiici.te ami reluli\i i\ iiion* As iii iiioof 

gt'iiei.illy, HI in maflieiiiatieal dj-nn'ii-tMl cm. an l.-^^.elll i.d uu.ility 
I (trw)ad»/:l 7 //oi's acT^) may he pioveil of a .n!']. . T, .iinl \*l -luk 
I qualilv m:iy he still aeehlental, m»t jindna'.dot tin- .-iil.)e<-t 
on ae. oiini ot its generi*- const it in nt iii.iiks, hiti .ap.ihh-ot hung 
ih duecii fiom ilu; 4 oii.ititin-iit iiiaik of iliat w'hn li ••ntt rs into tin- 
t. as. a given ligiin-’.s exlinor .mgle.^ am equal to four 
light angh'n. \\liy ' Iicimum ii i.sau isox . Ins tii.ingln. \\]:\ has 
an i^osielis Ihi.^ property / Hel:^lU^e it is a tiiiiiigh*. Wliv iias a 
Iriangle ( iHcaiiH- it i.s a leetiliiieal tigure. IJ iliis mi^on is • 
ullimate, it toiiipli'ti'S oiir knowledge, Kui kuOSXou 5 t 'lliiis ^ 

tin- r inge of niathematii-al [U'oof uxti-mls ti'oni the Tr^icnro, tie- i*iiLdual 
ilelimiinii-!, which at tim s.mie time assiinn- tin- exi.tim* td the 
thimj 1 d. tilled, 1 li lough tin* del ei miiiaTioji ■» Kud aerd ! •> I lie qiialit les 
(frnuj 8 * whieli ..'ill he .shown toatt.'uh to tlnii ■ulj'-t'*, to 
I he 111 .1 >e!i^e Kad' auTu, while a eo]itiiiii"Us H-iUn of mnlill. noluui;., 

I eoneLiniiig wliu li tln-n- .Miniot he miu li aml-njuily, etleets tin* tr.iijsi* 
j lion. Moi.*oV(-r, in Tii.itliematn al iune, om. .’an see with lha 
j uiniod evideiiee the eorrehilKiM of i'. .isoii ;tinl hI '.i*. wlin li will pre* 

I H-iitlv .ippiar as a Inmlaim-nliil i.n tor in Aiistolle's general llieoiy 
I ot l\llo»\ ledge. 'rile 7 r^d»'rtt aie liol, to Ik; CoHeei v< fl as inULlle or 
]»osM- . il In ti)ie eX]t«‘ne]j. e. 'rin y .ire .st i-ii or ♦’ll vis.ig*‘d, iiitUlTed 
in ]|. n » I'tloii hv roes, and imhn tl-ui in le ;|^ i Im wln-rc 1 , th'* pio- 
I ei’ss ).y whn h ]Hicepiioijs iue g.itle i.il l.g. tlier for tin- i.tl.uivrt 
I ami iiituilin'C .iction ot roes'. In tin* iMalheiiialli .1] iinhxidiial, 

• m.iii' ♦•vidiiill\ than in any otln r ease, is vi.'.ihle ilu- union of 
1 llioiiglit .nnl .sense. Tin' demonsi i.n i,.n wliieli employ-! .» duigi.am 
, dois not tuiu r.pt 11 any ]tropeitie-, ot the di.'igiam wlie h an* tlniu 
j for si-iiM* only, in>t for leaiNoii, hut upon the /cemral .Icuenl.iry 

lel.itiieisi oiiti mpi.ilt'.l in tlio.ight.' In matin m.itn nl ii.-\ i-lopim’UT, 
thill which is potf'iiliiilly eont.iiied in the eXnr'Tjr;/ oil win. h 
imitln’in ili< .il thinkiiiL' oper.ites is hioijgl.t t.aw.n.l ieto .n tuality 
l»N tin » oil ^tiu* tl\ •’ pi'oi essi N t hloligh w lii. ]i the ]ii.i.if is medl.it. d, 

, ami tin- pot. iiTi.il kiiowl.ilg.' Loi1t.1iin.1l iii tie- ml nif i..ii ..f jmitlm- 
matical I h iiM Ills licsoiUi-s .letual thlougli tin- ]ijoi . .-s su' e.uistiue- 
tne thou^hr.^ 

I Fin.ill), the li’latiou of ]nnv imithem.itieal r.-asnuiii;: to that 
I found in s. lem-es g. iieneallv one with matin matics, ♦ i.. opti. 

a.MMiioiuv. liaimomes, tuini.-Hhes an intiTestif.': exiinijile of tii« 
j rel.ilioii Inlssten li’aMijiing lia.M-il .ui faei an.l.m e.m^al gioiind.*' 
j l.’i. 'I'll'- lU’oce.ss of aTToSedis getierallv and of ni.it h' in.itii’.ii di moii- 
I .sti.ition 111 paitiuilar lia.s hionght into » !< ar ligii' th** pioinimiit 
, ♦ li.iiaet. ■little ♦•! kliowh'ilge :i( . oi .1 mg to ll.e Al i-'L.iti ll.ill \ mw. 

I Km*wh mu't .ilw.n.she icg.n.led liojn two >1.1.'., ..s li.is ing rela- 

• ti'iu !.» tin- uin\.-iNal, and hi-aimg upon tin- jiarticulai.^" It is iii 
, it.M-il the union .if tin* gi-niTa! and tie p.iiin iil.ii*, ..I tlie riijivei>.il .imi 
; the iiidunin.il dhis fnnd.iiiient.il notion o| knowledge is not only 

ilie iiilegi.il ♦ h’lm’iil in tin- .\rist.ir.MnM ih.'«'t\ ..f-ei. nee, hntaKi-s tlia 
. gni«liie4 pnm'iph* in hi^ .’>• n ntil:.- nn th.*d.*^ h. ;ill e.iH s we ii ipiiro 
; lo ke.-p III miml the Tie. i->.ii v . .ui. >»f the p'li tieular fa.’ts and 

j the 'j.in’i.il griMiml., tin- nrilt.oii. .t \ ..f dl.-ets ami ihe unity of 
eaiiH- 'riie oin- ell m.’Ul is liol a] .11! Iioiii the other, L'liivei.-'al.’J 
as vin II a!.* ol no (iti.er as . \]'!aii.ition.s tit knowledge i»r as 

groim.l.i»t .'\i>tciiei-. I'ai l'.. r.l.iis a- an h .iie infinili’, imh tiiiile, 


, I ‘.M 

^ C/. I'opIcM, p]). lli-tH, 10. .igi* fi.iin Ih’ Mm ]K I'l .jiiDt. .1 1)\ Uni .j, 

• Sice iq»ec!allyJ/i<ik /*/-., 67»i, 30 J^.,nn<l conipnro the elnboriUciJolfr of Kanipp, i -y.. 

Erk&tntniMthei>rie dtn 220 (hIhd p. 841. tii-ote {AristotU^ I. p. Sitan) ... t.iat to vi-yun or, omws 

remarkM : “ Complete eopiitioii (t 6 ci'epyvti', ^cording to the slew hern Hct forth) » 1 ‘'‘'ii i.icoo'ri.is', itdr pij troc/or 1 o)7. nc. r.u 'ffnii 

oonftlitU of oiiciiivntal uel eorresiiomliiiK toWhe iimjin- preiniMS, ainother t-isrre- ’’X 0 nr .Sr ij ijuJais* T<T.r rro.rj:,,’, 

spoiiifinKto tho niitiur, qml n third Ineliidlng botit i^ie two in eonscroiiH juxm- ruhr. I K. r jioiror u*/ itr/o ror, roi 1 .Si Trocror poror. i'f. also M< f . s n. l(i ] 1. 

position. Tho third kAdui.s both the tlrst Mini ttic Neroiid.*' l^e connexion A.|sl<>l'»'s so w sirth^ls lesmiblrH, \n thiAyioliit at Uasi, ih:ii of li .’ii. 

uetween ihU and lh§ AnMtotclian dootrinea of rovv In its relation to alaOri<n^ . M-t-iph., i\. .• a. ]i m.'-in. Sumo lllteM•t.tln^ rem.o m 

will not eseiipc attention. * imel: ii'im. il ...nsinictmn an.r Iis ii'liiHi'ii to hyln.giMje I-U" 1 ssill l.(’ oim.l 1:1 

* Anal. Post.^ 7Sb, IfO, aatldXov W Xf'yw h av "ara woi'to^ rt oirdpvpx ad* aurb I'l-li'' " • ir •>'«' m '1* § t"! . ]) 27'1 

frai ]J fiyrd Sue Indtx ArixtotitlicuM^ «. r., np. 3Ad A", and on ko 9' aorn (‘oni]aiio w s. , • . i .1!\ Ana/. >’.•'* . cli.ip. 1 1 . ( »f AilstoiU- m \ iew ' . ii m.itli.-n.uli. s ilic 

Ileyiler. ii Xrfjif., 310 and Uonitz, Cpoi. fi , pji. On thu best ♦•\|-' ni* iis -.ivm to 1.^ those of hirsi- </. .trw:,. n il. Hniiniis 

dlMinetinn between icaSdAov ami yaros, boo IioniU,*Com. in Met., p. 2i)9, 300; (.i/vs/.-O' t‘t*. mi'i AnuM. 7-11). Hint laic-kiu 

Zeller, d, 0r,t it. 1, p. 20o, 206. Jruf. pp. -’.d (id) 

4 Of. Pranil, Qm, d. 131, 132, who hai rlghUy. placed tho funetlon of i* (V ^pceially Anal. Pr., ii. 21. 

WadeXov iu the foregrouad, ^ >4 tuu Ib Ixeollcntly put by.Lucheu, OJ). cit.. jm. i4-d6» 
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and incognizable. Only in the union of these, a union which 
objectively regarded is the coiiibiuation of form and matter, of 
ptentiality and actuality, of ^cniis and ultimate dilTerenoe, aub- 
jectively is the combination ot the data of sense, imi^natiou, and 
intuitive faculty of reason, is knowledge possible. Aipd the methods 
by which knowledge is formed in us regarding thinj^ exhibit the 
same twofold aspect. Syllogism as the fonh of the process from 
generalia to the determination of attributes of the inaividual sub- 
pH't, imluction as the method of procedure from the vaguely 
apprcbeiided iiidhnduals to the generalia or pAnciidee, alike, 
wdien analysed, exlubit the conjunction of the universal and parti- 
cular. 

li). In each branch of knowledge there are involved the iy^^ecific 
genus or class, the attributes concerning Avhich there is to Ihj 
demonstration, and the coinnimi axioms or principles. Each 
brunch, moreover, implies six'cial princii»les, t^iai apxai ; there is 
no all-com]>rphensivL* si ience from whicli truths are to be deduced, 
and from the common maxims alone nothing can bo inferrctl. 

involves principles, and starts therefore of necessity with 
what may bo called definitions. Vet definitions are at the same 
time the final result of apodictic demonstration, and the original 
ttsaiimptions may be pushed farther and farther back till they appear 
os tlie irpwTai Ka\ &fX€<roi irpordtreis whi(di are only apprehended by 
foGs. From this distinction bctwe(‘n knowh^lgo as oompletctl ami 
knowledge as in process of formation, as from the distinction 
between sciences of the same genus as more or less general (#:.♦/., 
geometry and optics), there follow the distinctions between proposi- 
tions necessary and jiropositicms true tirl rb iroAu, between pnmf of 
fact and proof of essence, between deduction and induction, bctwci*n 
syllogism as generic form, of all proof, and the special tyj>e of 
sVllogism in which completed knowledge is expressed. AVe are 
thus enalded to reconcile, what seem at first sight discrepancies in 
the Aristotelian doctrine,— as, c.tf. , the insistance upon induction as 
furnishing the, principles of reasoning (to naO^Aov) coupled with Iho 
attempt to show that induction too is a kind of syllogism; the 
explanation of proof as involving essence, coupled with the admis- 
sion of syllogisms of fact ; the treatment of propositions as necessary 
‘ and contingent in themselves, coupled with the distinction betweeii 
iiriffriifirt and U^a. In all fonns of knowledge there is the twofold 
aspect, that which turns upon the essential connexions, and that 
which refers to the isolated tacts wherein such eonne.xions inako 
their appearance. Syllogi.stie as formal analysis of what is common 
in all knowledge is one part of the all-c<iinprchen.siv<! theory of 
knowledge, an integral hut not a self-vxisling part.^ 

17. The general idea of the Aristot(‘lian analytic thus obtained 
does not reiiuire to bo siipploniented by any detailed survey of the 
logical system into which it is evolved, but a brief summary of the 
most important points and indication of the relation in which the 
parts stand to the whole may bcB of advaiit.age. 

The simplest form of knowledge, that in which being as true or 
false is appreliended, is the judgment. The consideration of tho 

K ent is therefore the first part of the analytical researches. 

\.ristotle distinguishes piore aecnratidy than any of his prede- 
cessors (indeed for the first time with accuracy) between subject 
and predicate as integral parts, .symbolized by tho noun and vcib, 
and signifying the relations for ns of things as appearing under the 
schemata of the categories. The material basis of the judgment, 
as one may call it, is the thing as an object of pos.sible knowledge, 
i.e.y the thing as individual (and therefore as involving matter ami 
form, the particular and the general), as qualified, specifically, in 
time, space, quantity, and relation, and existing as one mode in the 
universal nexu.s of potentiality and actuality. These metaphysical 
forms, ami, specially, the 4‘^^?p-lying modes of potentiality and 
actuality, reflect themselves in the forms wherf?by subjectively 
knowledge is realize«l in us, and the resulting knowledge is con- 
ditioned partly by them, partly by the modes in which intfdleet a.s 
a reality is developed in us. The proposition luis necessarily a 
reference to them, ami thus alongside of formal distinctions between 
universal, particular, singular, and indefinite judgments wo have 

* The, passaKCs In which an apparently formal view of In^cal relatlonH Is cx- 
presHcd are mainly the followint; Topic*, I. chap. vi. (in which the fundamental 
loglcHl foi-m^ of definition, genns. property, and accident are explained by refer- 
ence to The coincidence of the spheres of subject andjiredicate In a proposition); 
Anal. Pott., i. chap. 2S (ovAAoyiv/ioc itrnv, oc av ovrwc *xVt V wpoc 
/icpoc q fitjMi Trpbc oAoe Anal. Pott., U. 3 (rWpov 6i crepa amUSet^tf , cae 

«C fitpOK if n rqt oAqc. rovro 8c Ac'^w, on 8c8< iKrai to iero<rKf Arr 8uo op$aif, ti irde 
rpiyuvoy AcAciktoi' p^'poc ydp' rhS' o\oy) ; Rhetoric', i. 2, § 19. Tho general treat- 
ment of sjrlloi^ism in Anal. Pr., i. 4, as Hp]>Hrrntly resting on' the principle of 
Sabeamptlon or lo(;ical substitution, has no precise bearing. But the use of the 
lermoAoK by An.stotIe is not tribe regarded (m identical with Its use by later 
logidans, and It h not rashly to lie assumed that in Aristotle's view the only 
logical relation is that between genus ^nd species. Tlje distinction between ex- 
tent and intent, on which later writers have Igtd stress, Is never suffered in 
Aristotle to become a distinction In kind ; the two elements, extent and content 
(mra waerbf and sad' avrb), are always Involved, and the difference is only in the 
process by which our knowledge is formed. Probably' the relations of extent and 
content would never have been severed from one another had It not been for the 
error, almost a necessary falling in the attempt to treat formal logic systemati- 
cally, of regarding notions and Judgments ss completely formed and defined pro- 
incts spart from the reasoning In which they appear (see, for a dlametrlcallj 
#ppOi( 1 view, Bifflttieii,JEeefirsien logit, iLp.2dd). ( 


the distinctioiis^ietween necessary, contingent,' and possihle/llFj^jiJim 
appear partly as given qualities of t^e judgment, aa..|jMM 
senting differences in the conditions of knowledge, partly 
ri^ to differences of sabjflotivo apprehension. ... 

The essence of the judgment as the apprehennon of truW ojr a 
falsehood consists in its twofold aspect as anirmative and jiegatlv^r 
the former of these in a sense prior and bettor known/ not tho]^'^ 
latter no less necessary, and both referring to objectiTB rdaf‘ 
of things. The affirmative and negWtivo Varactor of jadments^ 


of things. The affirmative and negWtivo character of jad 
tho essentiai dicriWa(rir of human thought,, is further w 


tho essennal AicriWa(rir Qi human thoughts is further definM inf, 
reference to {a) the quantitative distinctions already recognised'^ 
(the doctrine of logical opposition), {h) the distinctions of necessaiyj 
contingent, and possible, which are rightly regarded as real matters 
about which the assertion is,’ and (e\ consequent on this^ oppo- 
sition of modal judgments.* 

Pro|>ositious as integral parts of knowledge turn upon the nlti- . 
mate relations of things known. The distinctions between first 
principles and deduced truths, out of which the theoiy of proof is . 
developed, themselves rest upon those distinctions whicn have 
been already noted in treating of apodictic. Syllogism as the form 
by which the general and particular elements are mediated andcou« 
joined is tlierofore of univ^ersal application, and may be analysed 
formally.* Tho various modes in which syllogistic imerence, pure 
or modal, tho main types to which these modes may be recluced, 
their relations to one another,, and the general laws implied in 
them are worked out in a fasldon which does not admit of any 
brief statement. The conclusion unites the elements which in 
isolation appear in tho premisses, and is, in a sense, the complex or 
organic whoiemnfolded in the syllogistic form. To every syllogism 
three things are necessary, the presence of a positive element, uni- 
versality ill one of the premisses (resting, as above shown, on the 
recognized property of all proof as involving a general fact), and 
amucqueMCy or necessary connexion between conclusion ana pre- 
misses. Now from this third olomont there follow certain interest- 
ing deductions. The necessity of consequence rests on the venr 
nature of syllogistic thought, and if each syllogism be taken as it 
stands, as a simple unit, no further inquiry is needful. But the 
(‘haracter of the premisses in themselves may betaken into account, 
and we then discover that syllogism proceeds continuously on the 


assumption that the general law of syllogistic proof is in tho 
special ease realized, it need not bo in fact realized. We may 
liavo premisses in themselves false, from which a true conclusion 
is reached, and the falsit;^ of the premisses only becomes apparent 
when they are themselves treated as conclusions of a possible 
syllogism, and so the regress made towards ultimate principles. 
Syllogistic form, in short, is tho hypothetical application of the 
goniTul rule of necessary connexion between gronna and consequent. 

1 f A (the jiremisses), then B (the conclusion). Quito possibly, then, 
w'e may have, in syllogistic form, conclusions drawn from pre- 
misses not hvayKaiu hut only M rb iroAi^. Science an<i, 
opinion (b6^a) are equally sources of propositions or premioaea, 

Jf formal consequences be united with real uncertainty of matter, 
there arises a syllogism in cliuracter dialectical. Were tiie real 
uncertainty overlooked, the syllogism wou'i be sophistic in charac* 
tor. Dialectical reasoning, then, dealing with the stage beneath 
.Mi'ieiice, may be of serrice, not only for practice in disunguisUog 
true and false, but as bringing the particulars of each branch of 
knowledge into closer relation with the first principles speciid to 
that branch.* For wherever the iiarticular element as such, the 
transitory and material, in present, there room is loft for opinion, 
and reasoning is possible, not of the mrticular m snch, but in bo 
far as the particular manifests an underbing universal.* The pro- 
ous-ses of dialectic reasoning thus resemble very closely those m^es 
by wliich the empirical detail, the region of given fact, is treated, 
viz., induction, example, use of signs and probable indicationB. 

For the universal has always its empirical side, and the complete 
proc^Bss of Kcieiitifio proof is a final result for which the way may 
be prepared by treatment, according to scientific form, of 
empirical fact. There are syllogisms of fact os well as syllogisms 
of rea-son or ground, and the reason or ground becomes appaient 
through knowledge of the fact. Occasionally indood the fact and 
ground are so immediately connected that transition from one ,to 
the other may be at once effect^, .but generally this is not the case. 

Of these intermediate forma of reasoning, the only one calling for 

> On tbli sceottnt the modalitv U affirmed not to attach to the copula; thus tho . 
oppoRito of it necesBary-to-be*' Is ** It is not necesearr-to-be,** and not either . 
**ltiif necesiery-not-to-be," or “itianot-neceMary-to-be." i ' 

* There are obfcnrltlos in Arlstftle'i doctrine of modalt, which remain eves 

after Pragll's laborious treatment (ffsi. d. UgiM^ 1. 104-S2). A carefu tnrvey 
Kiven In Kondelet, Thkrle 4 m prupottHom 1SS1.> iTbe (MhUnont- ' 

of iy8€x6ii*vw and avrardr', whloh have jnven rise to divsnitgr of lUpIsB ' 

. (r/. Prantl, L 167 u ei^nit Walts, I. 376, jmd Bonits, p. S$7h.iia exoNpiS^ ' 
dealt with by Ueberweg, Zoyft, 3 63, - ' .4 

* In this sense only cin we recognise the distinction betwfSii Arlstotlenr.v^ 

Teehnik and his Idea of Apcdtktik Which Lange {Lopiuht ShtdUm, ISIS) tisl<;>l 
laid so ranch strees. Whairjmderlios Aristotle's treatment must nertt be 9 
out of Bcconnt. ~ 

’ On this distindloii Itetps, JBt kmfdih l h d dr ip A A.', 
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IB indQB^iif of &e iiBtdre of which something has'alreidy 
The dbs(^ chaiiter in which the fonnal analysis of 
^ 1^611 is undertaken, a chapter which has much exercisi^ the 
gfttvdiy of!.Coinnlittotators,^ presents difficulties of varied kinds. ^ 
An 'dnpontidh ijlirfindicated between syllogilhi and induction, yet* 
induouon is..treai^ as a kind of syllogism ; that is, freely inter- 
^ preted, UDiduclion is so analysed as to show that in it, also, there is 
union of ,gehoral asrapiption and particular detail which is char- 
^v^teristib of syllogiatic roasoniug. Further, Aristotle seems to waver 
M between^induction as a kind o;* inference, through which we arrive 
at general principles, and a^ a 8 pecies^)f proof, aiid his teaching is 
‘ ' therefore perplexed by the want of some clear statement regarding 
difficulty in the theory of inductiou, which is still fur from perfect 
solution. For, according to Aristotle, induction as such, starting 
from the particulars of sense, and prcTceeding by comparison of 
similar cases and enumeration of all the similarly constituted mem- 
bers, never, even when the enumeration is complete, attains to 
probative force.* It id^still a syllogism of fact, not of ground or 
reason; there is a distinction of kind between the survey of 
empirical detail, even when complete, and the assertion of causal 
connexion between the charactonstics of 4:he class and its deduced 
properties.* Thus, perception of the law {rh Ka$6\ov) from induc- 
tion is a kind of new element in the prix^ess ; it is recognition hy 
means of the empirico-critical survey wliich is the caseiico of induc- 
tion.* Induction makes clear only, and tines not prove.® If we 
interpret according to more modem phraseology, tlds peculiarity 
may bo expressed as the distinctive teaturc ol inductive research 
based on facts or effects. We do not regard t he inquiry as terminat- 
ing in the establishment of a law until it is possible to reverse the 
process and show that from the shnnised cause tiie effects do 
actually follow. Otherwise we have a conclusion of ** coexistence ** 
merely-~an empirical rule or generalization. It, bearing in tniml 
these sources of difficulty,, and also the correlation which for 
Aristotle always obtains between empirical di tails and grounds of 
reason, we consider the example given in the o^ciiro chapter before 
us, some light may be cast on the expositioh there given. The 
example selected is one touched upon by Aristotle in other two 
{lassages, in the treatise De Partibiis Aninualimi^ and in the Post. 
knaL, ii. 18.* As regards the first of thos(*, reference is desirable 
only to bring out the fact that causal nexus is the Ka96\Qv in 
question ; the second is of the utmost impoitiince as clearing u]) 
what has always seemed an obscurity in the account of the induelivo 
syllogism. In the chapters 16-18 of Anal. Pod.^ ii., Aristotle 
considers the relation of cause and effectias the essential basis of 
proof, and ho points out with mut;h clearness the diffci-cnce between 
the fact as cause of knowledge and the cause us ground of existence 
and proof. In some cases cause and efb^et are so united, so roeipro- 
oato, that we may infer from one to the other. But the doubt arisi^s, 
may there not be more than one. cause for any given attribute, 
in which case all such inferences from effect nmst become problem- 
' aticel Aristotle’s sulutiuii is remarkable, both in itself and in its 
bearin|[ on the inductive syllogism. ISupi>ose the attribute ^ is 
found in all individuals of a class A, ana also in individuals of 
doss B, C, Ac. In order to discover the cause, iu\ cstigations must 
bo carried on until we haPs a defined number of classes A,B,0, Ac., 
in all of which jS is found, and which com prebend all cases of the 
presence of Then that which is also coinmdn to A,B,C, Ac., may 
DO regarded as the cause of /3, say, e,g.^ an attribute a. If thi.s attri- 
bute a be really the cause of it will enter into its definition ; it 
will be its definition. There might, however, be a connexion of a and 
B of this universal and reciprocating kind, and ytd a might not be 
the cause in cmestion ; it might be only a fact from which B could 
be inferred ; tno real cause 7 , which gives rise to a, lies in the back- 
ground. Characteristic of causation, then, is constant reciprocal 
conjunction of facts. Even if it be admitted, then, that there 
may be more causes for a pbononienou than one, it will yet be true 
that each of these causes will be manifested in one class of phepo- 
^gjmena where there will be the universal reciprocating coexistence 
is characteristic of the relation in question. Thus the attiilmie { 
|^'‘]kmgMty observable iu quadrupled animals and in birds may be duo 
S' ,tn niffereBt causes, s.gr., to absence of gall in the one case, to pre- 
4omitieAce of solid, dry matter in the other. But in each case there 
will’ be a definite species characterized by the constant conjunction 




I JLney, !¥.; tt. 9S; > Qf. Whewol!, CanA. Phil. Soe. Tram.^ vol. lx., 1866 ; Hamll- 
.i* ton; Udurtit IL 808^82 ; Grotc. I. to. 268^74 : Heydcr, 216-26 ; Kampo, 180-92. 

. .4 On indaetton and rocognition of atmilarity, i>eo Topicf, i. chap. 18, p. losb, 7 
If ; vill. chap,. 1, $ 14, and chap. 8, $ I (in these last simllailty fs viewed as being 
wldler In scope than the basis or Indnetlon). Hat inductiou implies a complete 
; enumontlon, see AnoL Pr.^ il. chaps. 23, 24: Anal. Pi%t„ ii. chap. 7, ft. That 
s' laanottim even whan eoiKL'otu Is not demonstiative, see Anal. 1. chap. 8. 

. B Qafthls dlatlnOtl<m|#inainly Annl, PomU, il. 13, whore a very SncHescrlptlbn 
of dmellve and Indndllve proof ocenn. 

*' Compare the PMMfM shove noted, and see the curious expression used In 
{iV the dlscuMttdn fwaraing the rolaiion of auivonal and particular in Anal, Pr., il. 
fcft«l4p.67a,92if 

WtK S. Anak ii. ft, p.- 91b, 88, evBe ydp 0 Mytap Iwi imSti/cyvtny, aW* ofuyf 
stti. 

JDi Pari. AelRi.i iv. 2. QT. Hamilton, Uet., iv. p. 888, n. On Anal. Po$t,^ 
' ’^4, me ttaq vsluObta summary by Qrole, 1. 1 ^ 866-68. 


of the cause and the causatum ; the whole class long-lived animals 
and the class gall-less animals will coincide. 

Turning now to the chapter on inductive syllogism, wo find 
induction defined as infereiice through the mtnor that the nmjor 
bcloiigs to the middle. Here evidently major and middle arc 
regarded not as determined by form only but naturally distinct, 
and w’B must assume that by mid«lle term is U) be undci'stood the 
ground or reason of the attribute (major terra) characteristic, of a 
defined species or group (the iiiiddl(i term). Were our knowledge 
complete and stnentific, we should be able to express this in ajK)dit> 
tic form whatever animal has no gull is long-lived ; man, horse, 
mule, Ac., are animals having no gull ; therefore they arc long-lived. 
The progiuss of knowledge, however, may be from the empirical 
details. We may have given to us the fart cjf the attribute, long- 
livedness, in the group of animals, man, hoi^e, Ac., and discover 
that these long-lived animals are also Hunting in gall. If then, hi 
aceord.iiiee witli the iulcs above .sketclied, there can he di.seovcred a 
rcci prorating relation between want of gall in animals and loiig- 
livedness, if wo can e.onstitut»* a el.iss distingui.shed hy conjoint 
prc.senee of gall-lc.s.sness uiid longevity, we have tlie h:isis for an 
inductive, pioof. AVe may infer therefrom that gall-le^Miess is, in 
this tlic cau.se of longevity. Such a reasoning is f«)unded 

on ])articulais given, and as tho coexistenet* is givon, the fonrlusion 
seems to hi* iinmediah'ly drawn ; there docs u<»t :i[i|>ear to oe media- 
tion or use of a mhidlo term ; neve,itheles.s the middle term Is 
implied, not. in the supposition that the two classes rcr'i])rr)cate, hut 
ill the transference from empirical coexistiuiec to causal nexus. 

Ari.stotlcs mode of stating this argiiment ha.s ]»rc.scnted so many 
diftieulties of interpretation tlmt various emendaticln.s have been 

n [)sed. (Irote, c.//., who ha.s not apprehended h1i\ theelass long- 
aiiiinals should be taken universally, — “we are,” he says, “in 
no way <*iniccrncd with the totality of long-lived animals,”— suggests 
an emendation, which makes the essence of the inductive reasoning 
turn upon the extension of what wo know regjirding some gall-le.ss 
animals to all of that class. But this is not the iiuiuctive .step 
according to Ari.stotle. Induction lia.s not to prove or assuiim th.at 
a ami toinid coexisting in .some members of a species, coexist in 
all of them ; Aristotle takes this universal coexistence for grunted as 
the basis of the argument The indiietive step is the transference 
from this universal coexishuiee to cau.sal nexu.s. Apodictioally, we 
should say, if a is the cause of then all A whicli possc.sscs a 
possesses ; thus reasoning from caiibc to causatum. Induelivoly 
we say, .ill A which possesses a has /3 ; therefore a is the ^ause of B^ 
Induction, as dealing with particulars, starting with tho sense 
data, and resting upon the more evident fiict iu order to point 
towards the e.ssential ground or reason, is therefore more persuasive, 
more ]>.ijpahlc, more adapted for j»opular inquiries, and relatively 
more ap[)aivnt. Syllogi.stic prool, on the other hand, i.s more strin- 
gent, ami more efficacious in establishing a scientific conclusion or 
positi'ui. 

Aristotlij’s mode of dealing with induction, in so tar at least as 
anyspecitiL' process is designated by that term, .seems on the surface 
to diveige nidely from modern logical theory, and we look in vain 
in his analytical researches for consideration of the methods of 
observation and experiment which has come to he recognized as the 
essential portion of a doctrine of inductive reasoning. A’^et it may 
fairly he argiicil that in modern theories the term induction i.s iwed 
with great Irtxity, so as to cover citlier all proee.sses connccteil with 
scientific method or sf»mc one special feature of scientific ren.souing, 
and that tlie ditlercnce between the Aristotelian and modern views 

' Tin* follow Ini' Is llic ivhitive portion of chap. 23 of bk. U. of the Anal. 7*r.:— . 
‘*Nnw Induction ami Hvllo^lsm throiifrh Induction is the piocess tjf conclmling by 
merin.s of tlie niinor Icim that the major term is prcdleable of the middle*' (thiit 
is to say, of concluding (loni given facts that an attribute louud iu all of them ia 
the effect of some other attribute also found in all of tin in). “ For example, if 
H be the middle term. A and C tlie extremes, we show, by means of C, that A ia 
picdieabie of It ; for this is tho inductive process. Thus, let A be longllved ; B, 
tliiiM* WiUitliu; pill; C, individual long-liveit, as innn. hoiae, mule. Then A Is 
prcdloiited iiniversully of 0 ** (that is to .say, the attribute A ia found in all the 
examples befote us), for also that which waut.s call Is long-lived " (that is to say, 
as a given fact. gall-leHMU'S.s and longevity In the .species, group, iH'foreus coexist). 
** B, wanting gall, thus is predicated universally of C. If then B and C be 
recipuK utlng, If (1 do not extend beyoml the nilildU* term *’ (that is, if we do not 
find other uuinuils than the long-lived animals enumerated which also are devoid 
of gull), “it is iiecesNiry thar A should bo predicated of It. For it has been 
show’ll jiioviously that if two terms are predieable of tho same tJilrd, and if the 
extreme reciprocate wMth one of these, then tin* other of those predicates will be pre- 
dlcablc of that with which iliii tli-st reciprocated ; but It is necessary to know that 
C is the cmuplex of all the individual eo-ses," Tho last sentencu is extremely hard 
to intenirel. The expression m aKpnv occumng in it Is generally the technical 
word ioi major term, but as In the syllogi.'iin befuru us the major term Is one of 
the prc'dleates. this signlflcaiion would seem to contradict thu words irpov 9attpop 
avTwe. llamllton reads to ptaov, rhich makes the argument Intelligible and 
coherent with the passage apparently referred to in SiSfinrai irpoupor. vix., Anal. 
Pr., ii. 21, p. 68a, 21 tl.y Probably Aristotb|U*»e8 t8 axpov hero as ‘.-quivalent to 
C, the ttifpwe tliiough which the induction pr"» eods. According to the view taken 
above, the essence of the Aristotelian Induction does not at all He in the universal* 
Ising of C, hut in connecting In one proposition the attributes li and A found to 
coexist in the group C. There is thus In ono senso no middle, for cause is not 
reached ; in anoUicr sense there is, for C Is the material link connecting A and 
B. Aristotle then might naturally uso axpoy for G, and assimilate the process of 
indnetiot) to a syllogism in which there was reciprocation of terms. In fact, 
however, induction rcgaided after his faahlon results merely In the coustitutlou 
of « group or liass characterized as possessing two attributes in cuinmwi. | 
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i mainly in the matter, not in the form, of the proocsa. For there 
lie imiiiorous liiiits in Aiistoth* rosjicctinf; sciieiitihe procedure,^ and, 
if we eoiisider what is pi'culiar to modem views, wo shall find that 
it consists mainly in the increased fulness and complexity of our 
fundainenUl scieiititic notions, a fulness nnd eomplexity resuliiutc 
from loiift-eoutiiiuod seientilii* researeh. Our modern logic of indui*- 
tioii lias profiii‘d mainly ll>" the general advance of scientific met I ichI, 
and t«*iids to iiieriMse as these nn‘thods, hy eoiistaiit contact with 
fa< ts, .hreoiiie mon* relined ainl inviirate. The additional cautions 
or limit. itiDiis whieh we now introduei* into our stsitom'ent of tin* 
print inlrs of iielnetive ri'seaivh eoin.mi nut so nmeh the form ut 
lleluelive jnouf as th«‘ i li.iraeter and motles of ubtaiiiiiig eviileiuv 
wiiieh i-; til satisfy tlie eanuns or rules of proof. Such limitations 
he.’.im.* .ipjMnmt only through actual sciinlitie, progrc.ss, not by 
anal', -is of the form of scienliru' pi oof. 

l6. I’ll Aristotle, aslia*- 1 m i*ii abovi* siitl, proof is essentially .syllo- 
gi.’-lif or ihMliirUsc in i li.irai ter. Not ovi*r\ .s\llugism is an ajuKlic- 
tie pr«iof, l»at all pro* if is syllogistic. Kor [iroof or aileipiate 
knowledge is ivfcren e of t'lfeels to their causes, and the cause is the 
general element, rb Kat'oXov, which lurnis tin* middle term in ji]K»di«‘“ 
tic ]iroi>f. Now proot hv mc.ms of ihe c.nise or resusou implies tie* 
existence of the cause; the imjuiiy wiiy a tiling is is useless Ulllcs^ 
wo know or assume tint the thing is. If it exists, then the «‘aii.sc 
or reason of its so existing is that which give-, it a di*tinito eliai.ictcr 
■ or posiiion ; it is, in technic.il phiasi.ology, tliu lorm of the thing. 

* But the form of the thing, reg.irdcd ap.iri from the matiTial, acci- 
dental eloim iit ess.-ntial to its concrete existence, is that whicli wc 
express in a deliintion. IToof ami detiiiition are thus most closely 
connected. The /‘/•co////v t ^ which ]iroo| tends, not realized in ail 
eases of t»roof but certainly in the most pcil.-t, is the^ tletinition, 
and, besides, if we olo--. 1\ examine ]iroot, :indtiml t liat ultimately we 
can force back the oliain of middle tel ms up to eertaiu ultimate, 
pnimirv univcisals, disclosed by eoey. and tli.it the nature of llur.e 
primarV univer.sa'ls is stated in tln ir dctnntion, we see further that 
detinition is connected with ]>roof ns the f^'riui/nis from wliich proof 
st-arts. The exposition of deliiiitioii is thus the crowuiing ]Kiiiion 
of Aristotle’s tli<‘orv of {ipndiciio method.- In it we linve liroughl 
into elose, though not explicit, relalion, the fumlarneutal notions on 
xvliich his logic rests, — the notmiis ot the i.sscuce, niiiversal, genus 
and specific ditferciiLV. Ihdinition, as eomvrm'd with that whicli is 
involved in demoiisiiation, the ground or reason, in eases whei** 
the reason and l•on‘'el[Ul nt .arc sc]i liable ihe sum of ib< demon- 
stration ; it is the 1 ‘OlMprt ssed st.lleineiit of tiic colincX'ion bct.Wecn 
a subject and the altiibiiTc dciiion>tiati d of it, f.c., in a .s\llogi-mof 
the first figure, tlic m.ijoi tcim.'* Kiv me ntly a detinition nicrclv 
states the d.emon.-.l nil d alti ilaile in iclalioii to il> subject, wilboiit 
indicating the ntion.il link.^ Siicli definitions, however,, .are tlc- 
fective, jUrtt as th<* com lu>ioii of a svllogi'iiii, if t.iken //<•/• .sc is 
•lefeetive.® A genuine d*tinition is the stalement of the essem*c, 
■which in mediated notinn'^i.'i tin' eau.se or miildh* Ici m of the deinoii- 
.str.ition, in imnieiliate notions \a diiectly as*'Uiiied.^ A nieicly 
iiorninal definition or e\'})l.iiiJition of wdiat a name signifies is but a 
prc]ianilory btaliuni in theprugres? toward.s leal, genetic defiiiiti“n. 

Definition, then, like dcmonsi ration, lest-, on the es-»*iitial or 
rati'mal ground, the nwtion of the thing Tho r.itiomil grouml or 
notion has its enipiiii al n^pect ; it dctcrnniics a class, and finis, just 
fts in dcmoiislratioTi wc may have toniis of re.iMMiiiig 1 wised primarily 
on tlie empirical dct.iils, so in Iraming detinitions we may proceed 
from tlie eiii]»irie:il « l:i>s, and may toiiiiulaterule.s fordetining which 
bear spi cial relcreiice icj the genus ttv boily of individuals. In .such 

pr dure there is alwaN.s involvi-d t]p*gem*ral idea of the esseni'c or 

iioiiori as the determining niii\er-.al, and without this general idea 
til'* siib-idi.irv imthod.s, iudiictjon and dnUioii, do not yiclil 
H lent it": il'-fiiiition. 

'fo flame .1 deliuilioTi, tlieu, i.*'., to di-' over lin* cleinciils v, lio>,ij 
e'jiiibiri.ili.'ii as an c•-,'.l•lltial nidi v make-, up tin* notion of tlie tldiig.s 
d-lll)"'i, ws S- h-i't the jaedi'-.iles Ik longing to the lliin^’S ill question, 

1 i(.i' I the (llsi Ip 17 Is; li. 10 II, nn yiiinlurlty ; 

la ‘Ilf . 1 1.;. "11 «lei!iif'i ' i.'i'i it'itift'Vi ;ji' 'lii'ils . jii Ann'. 

li I. fiM tl.i* i< ; 'if iIcJiTiilmti ; :ir,il in /'« /, .lii'i.'. ii 1*J. If J’^, "« tbr 

P -i* "IJ "I < l HII'l eff'-iT 

2 It 'j'l' ' ii'i! fii'i in iiere<i‘»my Iipvp fdr.-i'nr i’» il.eiil lie* jh eiiU.mMcs ef 
ftpf. 1 • 1 •• »1 • f.iii Ir. till- tir^t Ik 1 .'. Ill O.' /’'..f Jj//// . n'»r to ileiil w I'li 

til'- '.'■.* 'v , ..-“li r< nirOiiitr f]' I'liit"*.' ’ei'l iM.f jii till- :n r < ’..iptiiisnf the secmiO 

1) Kit i 1. ■ “ Ill ilill.i ml I li iiC''i 1 I .111 Tip ; I hI.-v -UMPiai i/"it II 

Cl li'M*. ■:! " * . . ' .M .1 I 'I -Mt. J. M i-FIi'i Til 'I iri'l .11 an P t'lTIi.I. to tiM'"!. 

H a! i'. I* '■! ' , j "i ‘fi i|pi'(.\cr '.(.■\ til !.'■* .li'tc 

j»i i|i|i -il ID I’l flu "f MU 'I I'J. 

! :1 .1 I 'I'll I ••l-'ii; 1,«.I1 Ilf V ihii-i I 'inil 

j.r. .{I'mc.'. v}'I' • ‘ ,, i'll) p .ii\ 1 rii • Ilf :i HP i.i>ii*i' r.iii'fl }»i"- 

IioHn'ia Ni I.' • . 'I ijif' . a"' 1'. 1 ifi la I'f iio :iiiil 

j.toof tin'ili!i|i. A Iiaai .ei uIjO'hj -i f",'iTi>>M of lie* 

or Ps-<-ni •• i.f n • a, .-i, i, t he i ...n j< Ti ukmik ol ♦ Im- tluriK TIi" 

Is ’ to !•»’ . -...it ■ tl i lO Mic ii.fi,ili)'-'i not vo*-'*xi»it iihh ifivenfwt. 
'nieeHH'TKi ji tin* ressaTi nl *!,«■ aral it aaiv 'h-w'ovenitile wtien there Is the 
riTotnii/!' '! fliitlfKleia of l.n ? uel ixMvon of tap furl. W'p Tnnnt conslilcrdeflnUloTi 
III the s.irne Tnniiiifr ii-. In in<’ ia-.onpil in and n 'Ulfini; from the nemaiia of Bden- 
title knowledtfp. 

* Btarti iitvftf fniittrn , Anal, A/Sf., 1. S, ji T-lb, !J1. 

* avfinfpafri^d rt air<»Af thtfi, 

De Awima, 11. :f, p. 4l3)i, 17 . 

^ 32 riuf tfco'it rov rC ianv avairo3cMTO« 


but nUo attcochiffg to other species of the same genus. The oOnft- 
bination of such prcdiaites wiiicb is not found in any other BpecioSi . 
which is, therefop*, reciproeablo with the essence or form of Uie 
s|H.‘ci(‘s, is its definition. The definition, therefore, contains tiie 
gemis iiiid tho specific attribute (or combiiialiou of- attributes). Of 
these elements, tho genus is the least important; the truly essential 
factor is the specific dilfereiice, and, in order that our definition 
’ should bo ultimate, w’o must follow out the line of specific difi’or- 
ence by which a geriu.s may lie divided until xvo reach a final, irre- 
ducible charactei'istic or group of cnaracteristics, constituting a 
lowe.st spi*eie.s (or natural kiqd, if one were to employ a term wade 
iMirreiit liy J. S. Mill). Tho systematic following out" of the 8i>eeific 
dilfereiices is logical division ; tho critical comparison of jHiints of 
similarity in sjiocios of the same genus, so as to obtain a higher 
geiieriilily, has no special Atlo accorded to il, but il resembles tlio 
Socratic and Tlatonic induction {^waywyij). Division proceeds ou 
the oppiisitions actually found in nature; and, though, doubtless, 
the division by dichotomy has formal advantages, it lias not, as a 
prooc.ss of real cognition, any supreme value. The negative as sucli 
, i.s the iiiconceivalile, and ]»rcseiits nothing for cognition.^ And 
dixision is not dependent piri exhaustive knowledge; il is not neces- 
sary that, in order to recognize A as distinct from li, we sliould 
know the, wliolc universe of jiossihlc objects of Cognition. A and 
Ji may be. recognized as identical or distinct in essence, even 
though they at the same tinie pos.se,ss distinct or identical acciden- 
lal marks. Knowledge, in other words, tum.s upon the e.sseiitial, 
not upon the numerical universal.” It is only needful, then, that 
in the .systematic ]»roeess of indiejiliijg tlio elements of definition, 
all must bo included th.at eoncern the e.ssenee, that the order must 
be strictly from detennining to deteniiincd (or from more abstract 
or gmer.il to more concrete or .s])cci;il), and finally that the enumer- 
ation be romj>lctc. The final division or species reaclied is the 
notion of the thing, and its e.xquvssioq is the definition. 

] 19. The analytical researches thus manifest themselves as a real 

theory of knowledge and as forming an integral part of tho 
Ari.stutelian system. Logieal relations are throughout conditioned 
by tlie charaeleristics of the Aiistotelian metaphysieal conception, 
and the ilislinetion of tho formal or technical from tho real in 
cognition has no ]>laco in them. No point is more frequently 
moisted on by Aristotle than the iinpos.sibiiity of deducing any 
.scientific principles or re.sults from the fninlnmental axiom of 
thought, the law of iion-eoiitrudietion. In the Aristotelian system 
this axiom a]»peai*s simply as tho geneialized ex])rcssion for the 
peculiar chariiclcristie of lliouglit, its potentiality of truth or 
ta l,s< hi)o<l. Such potentiality aecoinpanies thought throughout, and 
is the mark of its subjeclivij chiiiactcr, but the aetuality of tliuught 
is ‘«»iii«*thing quite distinct, and is only reiilizeil through the various 
pioi rssi-s whereby the world of fact is nppndiended. Beyond a 
doubt knowledge has a general uH]»eet ; and there is thus imsible 
a general theory of knowlc.dge, but this is not to be regarded as 
niciely a dcvclfipment from the fundHiiiental axiom of thought. Jt ifi . 
the gi'iieral statement of what constitutes actual cognition, and 
leieih on the one hand to tlie ultimate properties ot that w’hieh is 
bi* known, on the other liand to the qualities of kncxvlodgc as a 
Mibjcctive, tboiigli not the less real, fa<;r. to' Ari.stotlc subjective 
has nut the sriise wliicli it mav be said to lia\e a.ssiimed in iiiuderu 
; luirj,. iiKiiiily throiifh the Kantian analy.sis. Tin- aetivity of 
thuULdit wliich realizes itself in the eonsciun.siicbs of the individual 
is not a mere formal ]»i*o(:ess ot a])]m'hejiaiou, mirroi ingor depicting 
||•;dity that i.s totally distinct from it. ' It is a reality, one a.spect or 
jiliMs" of the total sum of things, and its development is a real proce.ss 
corii-I.itive with the development inherent in things as a whole. 

I At the same time it is impo.s.siblc to overlook the ditlieulties 
! wliu h atrueli to the Ari.slot"Ua 11 eonei-plion, and the eoii.sequeiil 
’ c»b-i uiitie.H or ]»erplex-ities in liis logieal re.searelies. To nminin 
• .ilw.ivs true to the fuiidaineiital conception of thought a.s ono factor 
or uh.'ise in thing.s, to trace its forms in mieh a mode as never to 
lu-f higlit of its es.setitial eoirelation to the development of reality, 
is ill Itself the liaideat tn.sk for any thinker, and presujqio.ses a more 
cuiiipletuil metapliy.sic than is to be found in Ari.stotle. Some of 
tlu-M* diflicullics may be brielly noteil, as they form tho turning 
]»'»intsof certain later doctrines. Tho judgment or ]»roposition is 
l.iki ii ;iH the initial, the .simple.st ]»ha.se of the activity of thought, and 
so ;is liaviiig the simplc.st lehiiiovi to things. But the distinctions 
of tliiiiL's xvhieh arc subjectivilv seized in the judgment aro too much 
n g.iidud as given facts, and A.i.stotle is thus involved in a difficulty 
ri-.)M i tiug the import, the truth or falsity, of the judgment. Tho 
]»n*. encc of this ditliculty is speeially discomiblo when ho attempts 
to dc.il with the teiiijioraV reference in tho judgment, with the 
' doctrine of opposition, and with tho nature (d modality. Tims, ho 
notes tlitt the vci4), the essential part onajje predicate, has a 

7 .heit iiH thr tn/o|ta aoporrov ift- iwid to hnvo no slgnlflcnnee mvs M tho mm- 
niiu y (if u proposition, while a nc|Mtlv« prupoeltlon has nlf^niflcHnco only In regard 
to till* corrcs|»oniling i»o,Hitlve. • 

0 The nifereiice iH to%i theory advanced by Speiisippus; aeo PrsntI, i. 63. 
AriKtutlc. hei-c toucheii on a losical problem whicn has troubled many lopjlclana. 
It is the name difficulty that arises when the question of piurallty of eauiof U 
considered. 
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temporal signiftcance, but bo alno notoa that in uni\r>Tsal judgments 
thero is no ioferenco to any Npcciiic and ulso ii» \t the copuK 
the verb %.v, has no existential meaning. Hu is tiiiis drivuti to 
tlio enunciation of a view, common among recent logicinns, that 
the jndginunt is a relleclive or critical act, prdnouncing on the truth 
or falsity of a contomplatud separation or conjunction of facts, while, 
on the other hand, the very contemplation of con junction or sej>ani- 
tion has appeared os the ussHn(?e of tliu judgment. So, in dealing 
with opuosltioii, ho distinguishes coiitradictoiies from contraries, 
and is iiKjlined to refer the h'cotuI to the giwm nature of facts, 
wherein oxtrenio oppositions of mcii^iers falling under the snrncj 
gejius arc presented. Modality, likewise, lie treats confusedly, for 
the {Lssignmont of the modal ndatioiis to the ]jnMli(‘ato does not 
Bufficieutly deteniiiiic thi*ir j)laeo in a theory of judgment, ntu* 
ox]>luia the relation in which iliey atn!id to the judgment Jis the 
simplest activity of tliouglil. 

Kurtlicr, ill dealing with the quantity of judgineuts, Aristotle is 
perplcx«*d by his own theory of what const itules generality. He is 
compelluil to throw togetlitu* universtil judgments of a totally 
distinct kind,- emi)iiical^and rational, as one may call them, — ami 
though the underlying view tliat eiiij'irieal uiiivemality is the 
expression oi, and is dej»cndetit on, rational connexion.* is made 
Bullieiuntly clear in the doctrine of ]»ioof* it is not carried out to its 
consequences in the doetriiie of judgnieut. Finally, to not«* only 
the crowning ditlieulty, the theory of jroof and of delinition turns 
upon the nature of the essential connexion (d‘ attributes in a subject, 
hut the explanation of essence is preeiMdythe 1 < •niiaui the system. 
Indications t)f a tiicory of esseneo aie not wanting, but it does not 
seem possible .so to nnito them as to form a consistent i\hole. 'J’he 
greatest ohscurity still hangs over tlm Iiiinlameiital part of lh(‘ 
Hystein, the nature of the irgwra which are apprehended by vovs, of 
the specilic relation of attributes KaO'aina to thi ir sulqeets, and <d' 
tlie Uiai a/)xaf from which particular scieii'^'s stall. That the 
ir^dTatrcty so fmpienCly athliicLil as inti'gral parts of prmd’, 

lire analytical judgments' cannot ho aecepltsl without such 
qualifications as to render tlie use of such a term ini.sleading ; but 
what their jirecise nalurc is remains in the Aristotelian .s 3 '.stem 
uudeterminud. 

TjOtjie fnynh Jnsfntlc io Banni and Desrarf^s, 

20. 1’iic long history of pliilo.sophie thought from Aristotle to the 
beginning of the modern ])criod furnishes no new coiieeptiou of 
logic so complete ami methodical as to re([uirc detailed tnaitmeiil, 
but e.xhi])its alterations in 8]>ecial ilo( tiinos, additions, and iicw' 
iMunU of view uuiuerous cmnmh to account for a certain nulit ul 
change ill the inode of regarding logic which is, for our present 
purpose, the only intere.sting fe,aturo. This change may p«‘rhaps he 
o.xpressed not imiceuratcly as tlu! tendency towards formali/ing 
logic. Gradually logical researches came, to have their houndarie.s 
extended in one way by the introdm-tion of new matt<’r, and 
narrowed in another by restriction of logical consideration to one 
special aspect of knowdedgo. Much in llm history of this movement 
still remain.s in ohscurity, but the gem r.il luMilt is suIJicioiitly clear. 
Tho periods into which the liisLoriejil development of logic, through- 
out tiiis long interval iniiy^ bo naturally divided, with their main 
characteristics, are, tho Idlhiwing. (^]) TIht i'nipafrtic 
represented hy Thcophiastus and Kndeiuus, Yoilouingiii tlie main 
tho Ariatoteliau Iravlition, but de. visit ing in certain fumlaiucutal 
respects, and on the. whole tresiting tlie matter of logical research as 
though it wero separato fibm and imh pcinlcnt of the theory of 
kiiowdcdge as a whole. To Ibis school is due t he di.stiiict reeogniti<ui 
of tho hypothetical uiid disjunctive proposition and sNllogisin, ami 
tho inoro coiiqdeto enumeration ol the possibh* vului modes of 
categorical ivaMoning. In both eases the addition-, arc in.ide to 
turn upon purely formal considerations. The liy[»ollieti<*al and 
disjunctive, judgments are treated :ts given varieties, to he diM erm'd 
in oixlimiry languago and expros.sion, not as resting iijion any 
fund iimen tally distinct priueiple or activity of thought.- Tho 
fulditiou of five indirect moods to those recognized by Ari.stotle as 
bulongiiig to tho first rtguro procoeils on the purely formal ground 
of dilierem^o in position of the middh’ leiin in the t\^o premisses. 
'(2) The IJpicitrcan. and Jjoijics, Of ihese the Kpieureaii pre- 
sents no point.s of interest. The Stoic h»gic, on the otlier hand, 
is tho lirst example of a ])urcl;* formal doctrine based on and 
associated with a thoroughly empiiba) tlmoiy of cognition. In 
essenco the Stoic doctrine is identical with th.it of Aiitlstheiies, above 
noted, and it i.s interesting to oKserve, that, under the ]uircly 
nominalist theory, logic becomes almost identical with the, doetnm^ 
of uxproBsion, or rhetoric. Thu thcorjtof muiiiug, and that of tin* 

' Ab Zeller will havejgif' roc I% tl. ffr., 11. 2, 101, n. i>.aiMless .\i^totle cloe« 
define BA OBsunUal erirmulv ns bdnff one cuntaliual in the subject nr one of which 
' the Btjbject notion h an Intcarnl tmri, bnt Wiis relation of enterinQ into the 
dfjtnttton In not to bo lilentlfled rashly with the miHlern view of the unalytical 
' roleHon of subjeiit and predicate. I • 

*The natum of hyi>othotlcAl lnfeix»ncc and Its law Aim mroanized with tho 
greatftKt dlstlnctnoRS by Aristotle. lYoni hh theory of eswneo as causal nexus, 
any distinction of kind between an apodictlc (categorical) nylloiclnm and a hyi>o- 
'tlieticol of the type contemplated by later logicians was Inipussiblo and needless. 


conjunction of tinmc-s in propositions, arc the fundarnentol portion.^ 
of the body of logic. Nat.ur.ally the Stoic logician^ I.imImI lo 
inci case, tho hulk of high* hy inlnidm-ing imTnoron.s <11-111111 1*. as of 
language, :unl hy sigmilizing varii-lh's of jmlgmeiit <hp< ndMii «m 
varii'tics of verbal exprodon. (li) The nctejpnlioii Lv[fit' fni'niiij 
thi' Iltminnu. Hero them must hi* distiiigiiisln'd tin* •jiiasi-iln loiiiMl 
]ogi<*, such as is foiiinl in (’ii-no, whiih is !iltog«*thir Stoic in 
cliaiai-ti*i, :iml tin* Ali.sb'ti'llin h'gic, ;is <lcvclo]»cd hy Iiot^liu; 
with the .idditicmsof the hiti-r loninnMitatoi'.. In Ho<-tius<»m- iioti’S 
.sjM'i inllv tilt* tcchni(*al 01 finimd i.hiir.n li r nf tin* tMMtmciit, whi'-li 
w.isiif spi‘ci:il iinp<irlMin (* liistnni :illy, tium tin* JaiM llmt llic ciiiluT 
sdiohi-^ic writers <hnv<‘<l ihui muit kimv. h ibje i»t h'gn’ fr<im 
of tin- trcati.si'S ol lloetiu-. ll) I'hr I.n'jtc. (Jm 

the dl't.iils of tin* .M'hol.'i.stic logic ll i-' not jjici^-^nv to ciitcr, hut 
there must l,*i‘ iiiitnl tin* lollow ing j-noit, .i^nf iot.-ii- t m di tcnniniiig 
wh.il m;iv \\i II lie i-.illeil thi'ciiinui • oiii-r|.ti'.ii ol thi- An •tnti'li.iii 
h'gic in tiiodi in IniK's. 'j'lio i-.i'lici -■ ln.l in jK.-,. of liui 

li'U of Aii it ol \M it mgs, lidded M"thing"i mijn'i i.iie* in lin* hody 
<»f logic.d ii-'i aiclic-., and lln* ji'Miii.mii-iiI -uliji'l n! n: - ii--inii, thu 
n.itiiie of miuriMiIs, ilid not, throiigli any ot it ^ "..bili-Mis, .ill. rt the 
liiMtimoit lU' Ingn-jil do'drim*-!. 'riir mtiodiicimii ot tl )) .d\ "1 tliu 
.\ii'totfli in wiitings w.'is cdiiteiiipoiMticiiMs with th-' mtimiiii lion 
<->f till- Ai.ih wilting^ and coinnitoilaiirs into wi -’n ii iiml 

tlicn- ••i-rw up tluMruilli a inoi’i* diO'lopul ti-ainnnt oj \\i,ii may 
he <"illi*d the jisyrhnlogieal I'li'iiuMit <it logic. The Ingit* ot the later 
.sc]iol,t^l If, 1, clijii.i. t< ri/cil Ity two pMint'i of int'-i* -t. lii-tonc,illy 
niicoMiie< tel, hilt having ll natural alliniti, - tin- nm, ihc inliodm- ^ 
lion ot all nnincuse mass <»f subtle disliuctinn m.mdv Ncib-d, 
inakiii", iqi the liotly of tin* Tnrca htufiruhn^ tin* otln r, tln' intim m e 1 
of the nomnnli-’t <‘ouception of tlioiiglit, * Tin* j.f. nlifnii \ of tho 
nomill. ills! \ ii w i.s the .sevi'iance of imimdiat** apjaidi* risi<»n fiom 
<liscuivi\,- flionght, the as.signmcnt of all matter of knowledge to 
the om*, and ol all lorm to tip* otlmr. Ibit foim. iimler « on- 
ccptioii ot disi'iiisivi thought, <'au he found only in tie- g* m mliziljg 
fum-tioii of signs <u- name-. ; .iciordinglv tin* fiiml.miciiial ploles^^.*^ 
of Ingi- .ll tlioiiglit alt.* rcgTi idl'd as ''<» iiialii inoih-, nt appljcatuui 
of ii.amcs. 'I'ln* lull r I'oiniiinli'^t logieiaiis weie thu-* mitnially h-d 
to the <‘\|M iiditure ot imun u-t* Mibtl«*ty ami dib’gem** on llm 
thoni\ pioldeins of the Tnrci aj ,n, wliilc atth- ^-.iii.i lime the 
pc/iiliu inm r tlllllelilty of tlie thcoiy beeame ;ip]»firctit a^ iNcon- 
W'ljin U'M’- weie worked out. (hi Th>’ lifttcfion (nj»nn\i A 
anil th-' lliiiifiind Mi>ihliraliitn 0/ /e*-//c. Little of pnsiiive v.'-dm- fof 
logue.i! tlieoiy isotfi'ieil b\ the Tl’lliieious woiks repP-sentlDg t !li-.stagM 
ol hi-tor.' d <h xi.lopmeiit. Valla, Agneol.'i, and Vni.*. wiih much 
gniul ( ritieisiii in gem ial '^Jlilit and d«*taii, present a thei.irieo-gram- 
matie ll logi«’ that n M inble.-* most closely < )i ciu’s it!' . lie reproilnc- 
tioii nf Sto;.i,n). IJainiis, tin* only Ingi d.in ot the period W'ltb 
hi-'t<»ri<‘ leiinwii, lontrilmtt's le.illy nothing to the hi.dory ot logic, 
his innovations eoiu-ist ing m.iiiil} in the omission of the most 
valn.lble pnilioiis of lliegeliuine An.stotrii.- logir, tie* iu.si rtioli of 
praein-.il and inti resting i*\am}des, ami liiialh n .irnugeini nt or 
reilislnl'Ulion ot the lii-ads iiiidor whleli logi-'al do. tune was px- 
jioiiiidetl. The Jhimist selnsd, most niiiiieioiH and lloijiishiiig, 
jimdueed no Ingie.d work of the first iinporlain e.'^ 

'fhe net lesulr of this wliolc peri<jil w.is the .'-fVi i.iiiee of a cer- 
tain bod\ of d<*eirine, forinal in eh.ar.o ler itl'c tle-on of .-ecnid 
iiitentioiMi. from tlieniv of kimwli-dge g'-in ra'i) , ;in 1 Imni all thu 
eonevete siMenees. 'flu- bouiid.mi's and ev< ll the tiiM' t ions of this 
<loetniie remained nutixed, lor ditb reuee legaiding tiiiidamental 
points of extra-logical ilieory h-d to dilleniue in inode of treat- 
ment, as widl as to ditlevem e in concept loins ot the end mid vahio 
of logic. 

T.iuuc ([t Jiifi'uit and Jh'\rii}’f' y. 

*21, Aloileni lef.irrn of logie, }.y wld. h 7ii:i\ If iMld' Istood the 
attempt to place logical llieorv in a more iImm* and li\ing relnti<»ii 
to .mliial s.'ieiititic method, begins with Hie.iu and lh*‘-e.ir1es. To 
botli tlu* .schol.i-tii* logic pieseiiled itvi.if as tlie essence of a 
Ihoioiighly false .iml futile method of know l.-dge. N< itli<‘r had tliu 
ac'pMiiii.ine<* wilij the gfnmne Aristotelian .s\ si. m r< quisite in order 
t<> ilistiiigiiish tin* cleiueiits of pci in.i m ill a.iIuc from the worthles.s 
ai'cielioii-. undei wliieh tluse had I'nii buried, and, as a nalnral 
conseqii' nee, tbe Views of botli liive a f ir elosi'l* l<*Seinblam*e 
to thi* XliMotelian doetline tlnlll U. light be ililaglUeil iVoiu the 
altitinle of oppo'itioii eoininoii to tin In. Hoth lliinkiis weie 
aninialid l.y the spirit of letbiination in sciein-e, and liotli iin- 
plui -re the pi-n-tie.d end of all spu Illation. Imm* both, tin r. foie, 
Jogn*. whiel; t.) lieithi 1* is of liigll \aluc, appi'iiied to he a spu les of 
prntii ll siif-nee, a genera .-talemeiit of the mode in which 
intellect aiqiiJies new know ledge, in wlin-h the miud prona-ds from 
known to nnknown.'' Ibit .sin h a •oin*rption of logie is, if the 
«*x]»n*ssioii he jM-nniltcd, foiBiud ; that is to say, the actii.al pioviiieo 
of logi<- is not d<‘l.<‘rmined thereby, but awaits deterniiiiatiou from 

* Till* fhst of thrSL* is no ilnuht, ih rr/uitl h:i> hilMUireU to |no\f\ Tl>/imtiiie Jn 
orifrln, ImiI It null rennilns rtonhtful w hence llie Kaatorn lofiicniius ili.iw. The mosl « 
prob»l)le »oim*e is tlu* Stoic writings. 

« Seu note C, p. 803. 

* Comp, rrt^tp. Phil,, Pref. ; Aug. bk. ▼ chap, 1, % 
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‘ the further idea of the nature of knowledge and the ultimate con- in formationi vV!.| the method by which we ' 
etitutionofthatwhichia tobc known. When this iwint is reached, - 


a radical divergence presinita itaelf between the views of Descartes 
and Bacon, consequent on which appears a radically divergent state- 
ment of the main processes and methods of logical theory, 

To Descartes the ideal of cognition is the mathematical, that 
in which from assured and distinct data wo proceed by strict 
sequence of proof to determine accurately and completely the nature 
of complex phenomena. Such nn ideal, extended so as to (‘iii- 
bracc knowledge os a wliole, dominates the whole of the Caitcsian 
siHicnlation, ami, as in the case td the Socratic doctrine of know- 
ledge, is the ground <il the Cartesian doubt. Perfect certainty, i.«., 
clearness ami distinctness of pimciplos, logical coiisecutivcncss of 
deduction from them, and exhaustive cuuiticraiioii of details— such 
are the characteristics of completed knowledge. There follow 
. naturallv therefrom the main ]>roccsscs of knowledge 
by which the simple data and axioms are apprehended ; inductum^ 
or exhaustive enumcratiou of the elementary factors of any 
phenomenon ; dcditdinn, or determination of the complex as the 
necessary result of the combination of simple factors. To the 
processes of induction and deduction, when viewed more gcucKilly, 
the titles analysis and synthesis may be given. ^ On other portions 
of logical theory Descartes iloe.s not (‘liter, and the text-books of 
the ('arte.sian school, even the celebrated IVnt Koyal logic, do little 
more than expound with some fivshness such of the older niakrial 
as seemed capable of hiiniioiiizing with the new conception. 

Two things only rotmire note in respect to the Cartesian logic, aiiart 
from its freshness and completeness ; the one is the obscurity wliieh 
hangs over the nature of intuition ; the other is the step in advance 
of the scholastic logic eftectod in the assimilation of deduction to 
synthesis. As remirds the first, the criteria laid down by Dcs(*artes, 
viz., clearness aim distinetni‘as, are unsatisfaidory and ambiguous. 
It is evident that be implied under these clear and distinct recogni- 
tion of TuxessUy in the data or principles, but the nature of this 
necessity is never made clear. As regards the second, it was of 
importance to signalize, as against the scholastm view, that the 
universal in thought or reasoning was not only of the nature of ihe 
class notion, that genera and species Win c not the iiltiinau' universils, 
but wore themselves secondary products, formed by reasoning, and 
based upon essential connexion of facts. In this Descartes was 
but returning to the genuine Aristotelian doctrine, but his view 
has all the advantage derived from a truer and more acaentitic con- 
ception of what these eorinexioiis in nature really are. 

22. What is peculiar in the logic of Bacon springs likewise 
from the peculiarities of the underlying conception of nature. The 
inductive mcthixl, expounded in the Novwni Orgununif is, howevei, 
only part of the Baconian logic, and, since, it is commonly reganlecl 
as being the whole, a brief statement of wbat Bacon included under 
loric may here be given. 

Viewing logic as the doctrine which deals with the use and object 
of the intellectual faculties, Bacon divides it (in this approximating 
somewhat to the extended divi.sion of the Stoic logicians) into (1) 
the art of inquiry or invention, (2) ihe art of examination or judg- 
ment, (3) the art of memory, and (4) the art of elocution (»r 
tradition. The third and fourth division.s are unimportant ; the 
first and second might be called respectively the theory of the 
acquisition of knowledge and the theory of evidence or proof. 
The art of inquiry is subdivided into the art of the discovery of 
arts and the art of the discovery of argunieiits. The second of 
these Bacon regards as identical with the Topirji of the Greek and 
Uoman dialectic, and therefore as of comparatively slight valin*. 
Of the first there are two main branches (A) ExperUniUi Litcrata 
and (B) IrUerpretatio Natum, The art of judgment ha.s two 
subdivisions ; — the examination of inethcjds of reasoning — induction 
and syllogism— wliieh resembles the older analytic ; and the 
examination of errors of reasoning— whether these be sophistical, 
t.«., the logic.al fallacies of the older doctrine, or errors of inter- 
pretation to be removed by careful critiidsm of scientific terms, or 
arising from erroneous tenclciiccs of the mind (the doctrine of UoUi) 
—which resembles the older treatment of ElmeJd. 

The [leculiarity of the Baconian logi<;, then, mu.st be sought in 
the procc.sses ineludtMl under the art of discovering arts or knowledge. 
Among these the syllogism is not included. It is a jiroceas with no 
practical utility ; it involves prcmis.sea of which the truth is simply 
assumed, and coiise^jUently its conclusions can have no validity 
beyond that of the pi x^misses ; it affects to detennine the particular 
fruin the general, but in fact nature Is much more subtle than 
•■ntellecl, and our generalizations, which are but partial abstractions, 
are quite inadequate to afford cxhaii.sti.vt! knowledge of the particular ; 
it throws no liglit iqiou the cs.sential part of cognition as a procc'ss 

• See Retfutmaditirfrtionm tngmU, Sm, 2, ? tiiid cHpccIally 7. The cclebnitca 
rnleii of speculation {De Mf^ihado) are only a rnon: popular statement of the same 
prnceMes. 

2 His nltimsto standard H, no doubt, neceiiity for a tblnkln^ subject. What- 
rvrr is so connected with the existence nf the thinking being that without It this 
existence is incomprehetislhlc is nt^esHury. But to apply this ideal to eny pro- 
|)'•«lti(ln save the hnit. the CoqUo eryotvm. Is for Descartes the fundamental 
ditjt.ultjr of his phiiiiMiphy. 








notions of thin^ and judgments based on these notioni,'^ 
over, the deductive or syllogistic procedure favours and |ni 06 i. 
the teiideucy to rash generalization, to the formulation of a n^^ 
axiom from few mrtieulurs, and to t^e uncrUioad aocepf 
oxqicriGiice. If syllogiam exist at all, there must be a prior ^ 
that of generalizing by rigid and accurate methods from experieni 
itself. Syllogism is not entirely worthless. It is of particular; /A V ': 
service in some branches of science (e.g., the mathematical), 
generally may be employed so hoon as tlie principles of a science, 
are well established ; but it j/i a subordinate and 8econd|ury method. > 

The art of discovery, then, is the method of generalizing fioui ' ' 
experience. What, tliis method shall be depends entirely on the 
thinker's conception of experience. Now Bacon’s conception is 
perfectly definite. Observitcion presents to us complex natures which 
are tlie results of simpler, mure general forms or causes. From the 
comjdcx phenomena these forms are to bo sifted out by a methodical 
^>r(H.‘C8s of unalysis and experiment. A general proposition is one 
stating the connexion between complex natures and their simple 
forms or causes ; it is, therefore, the result of a graduated process. 

No doubt there may be g'^neralizations based only on an iu^nious 
comparison of the complex phenomena as they are presen ted to us ; 
such a process Bucun (oills Experientia LiUratay and the maxims 
n'commended for it much resemble the ordinary methods of ex- 
jierimcnt, but truly scientific knowledge is only to be obtained by 
the comjdetc inductive method. The'icharactcristics of this induc- 
tive method follow at onc4) from the nature of the object in vit^w. 

The fonn which is sought can be detected only by examination 
of cases in which the given complex effect is present, in which it is 
absent, and in which it ap 


, ^ in different degrees or amounts. 

By a critical comparison of these cases we may be able to detect, 
and, were the enumeration exhaustive, wo must infallibly detect, 
by process of exclusion or elimination, a phenomenon constantly 
present when the effect is present, absent whenever the effect is 
absent, and varying in degree with the efl'cet. Such a phenomenon 
would be the /mil in question,— -the cause of the given fact oi 
attribute, fcixliaiistive enumeration is, of course, an ideal, and 
therefore the method of exclusion can never be perfectly carried 
out, but all additional aids hoirc signiiicanco only as sunplvin^ in 
part the jdace of exhaustive euumeiutiou. We may, on the basis of 
a wide examination, frame a first generalization {Jird vintage as 
Bacon metaphorically calls it), and proceed to test its correctness 
by carrying out the critical comparison with it in view. Or we 
may, under the giiidaniT of our leading principle, take advantage 
of certain typi(;al cases presented by nature, o]^ force casea by 
expi rimeut in such a way as to supersede the enumeration. There 
MV, prerogative instances, criticaV plienomena, helpful in discovery 
of the cause of a idienomenon. Of other adminimla^ or aids to 
induction, only the titles are given by Bacon, and it would be 
hazardous to eonjerture os to tbeir significance.’ 

The Baconian lode, then, or at least what is neculiarto it, isthoi^ 
oughly eoiulitioned hy the (leculiarities of the Baconian metaphysic 
or (‘uiiception of nature and natural processe.H. As to the novelty 
of the logic, this to us docs not appear Ip lie in the mere fact that 
stress is laid iqion induction, nor do wo i<Mimk it correct to assign 
to Bacon the introduction of the theory of induction as an integral 
l»orti(m of logic. But it consists in the new view taken of what 
coiiNtitulcs tlio universal in thought, a view which may bo 
imulciiiiate, but which colours and afiects every process of thought,' 
and therefore every portion of logiciii theory. It is but a con- 
sequtmee of Bacon’s narrow view of the essence of syllogism that 
lie should set induction in opposition to deduction, and rc^rd 
syllogism as of service only for communication of knowledge. His 
inductive methods are throughout syllogistic in this respect, that 
they like all procc.s8es of thought involve the combination of 
iinivcrsul and particular. Experience is interpreted, that is to say, 
viewed under the light of a general idea or notion. 

Logic on the Basis of PsyehoWgiml Empirieim, 

Locke, Hum, Mill, Cmvdillax, 

23. Tlie universal element in thought which is recognized by 
Bacon as present received from him no special treatment. Hu 
theory of the nature of knowledge offered no explanation of the 
' ' I, significance, and validity 'of the notions involved in inductive 

1 « /’i'I 


origin^ „ 

jirocedure. The Essay on tlu Huimn UTukrsUi^ing, which carries 
out in the domain of inner eiperience tlie practical .^ndency of the 
Baconian mcthoil, supplied from the point of view of individualiim 
the metaphysical theory common to both, n certain psvcholpgical 
theory of the universal eleihent in knowledge, and thereby afforded 
a new foundation for logical doctrines. Tlie. itay contains, in an 
iinsystei^jtic fashiOU, much that bears direcWi'^ on logic (s.g., t]ie‘ 
whole discussion on names, ^the clasS|$eation of thesi^ilicatioh.of,;.^, 

* Jfov, Org ^\\ 21. Ill iKidlUon to prerogaMro toftanoet t^^S ore 
Niipportfl of Induction ;< rectlSraHon of Induction ; variKtlim of the luveall|(itlq|i,f 
mcoidliia to the nature cT the lujbject; prerottUra nstnrMt limits of briril^l 
tion; application to practice; preparattoQS ibr luveitljgatton ; iaesildlajf,;jaW'% 
d«Bcendii({iice.««otaaiotni. 
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the crttiolHim of syllogicrtic argument^, but of more l mswer famished by Mill But wliat is the general evidoTipfirf femd 
these detached and direct portions is the general ; to, and what is the principle foundwl on it? The general evidence 
Y^pn^Jile which underlies the whole view of human knowledge, is the relocated exx)erieiico of constancy of connexion among gi(»iiiis 
• ; ‘ This . principle ia briefly that of x»ychological L^iicsis. All the com- of phenomena, and the principle founded on it is that of t ho 
J'.plex tacts of knowledge are regarded as ineclianical compounds duo existciuu; of uiiiforuiity or rather of uniformities in nature. 'I’lie 
A ' to the OoheteHee of simx>le <lata, tho facts of inner and outer sense, evidence and tho priucixde are xmrely xisychological in character ; 
Tho method of Looke is that which underlies and determines ail that is to say, rep<mtc<l cx})ericiK‘c, beginning with familiar ciusos 
the If^ical work of one very important school of logicians. and fixtcndiiig itself as time goes on, ])roduccs, by the natural law« 

It is not noc^ul to enter into details of Lo('.ko’s own contributions of association, uii assured belief that ])h(‘uoincna ns a whole, or at 
to the foundatiDn of logic. Brt it may bo yjointed out*tbat from least in the, main, aitj connected together in CMiistaiit, uniform, 

■ . his position there were two possible lipos of doveloxmient. In his nvaiiable moihia. Such a belief, once (stiblihlusl, serves as an 
view tho primitive impressions, the facts of inner and outer sense, ultimab'. criU'riou of X)i'(K)f, an<l as an index for rcsoareh. We xao- 
were in themselves primitive facts of cognition ; they were cogni- d in our investigtitions in tlie light ol thi.s princi]ile, and tho 
tions (it is the very e^nco of Locke’s method to identify a sinmio tests by wliich wo estimate tho validity of <*v]d« in*e for any parti- 
impression ofaense with tim knowledge of a simple sense fact). The cular iufcrcufti as to iniforinity arc gcncrali/ni .stat* innits d<*du(:iblo 
processes of abstraction, comparison, 'Le,^ judging and rcasouiiig, from it. vSo soon us our evidence is of such a clmiarttT tliat, in the 
were exercised U|)oii their data, and these products weioi,* in consc- ease Indbrc us, either the iiifcrcin-e of uiiitormity is warranted or 

quenco, of a sec/)udary and, so to sx^eak, artiticiul character. It \va.s the general ])riuci)tle must lx: hold not in apply to this ]iaiti<‘uhii 

natural that a tliinker who idcutifietl imxues^on of semso with cose, we have proof us cogent ns cx]ieriom’c can atlbrd. 
khowledge of a sense fact should maintain that the secondary for- The universal in knowledge, then, is tliis naturall} foiined 
mations of thought (general idc^s general projKiaitions, syllogism) assiiniplion legniiling the coiii’se of natui e. The logie of kuow- 
woi*e not iiidispensalile for cognition ; that wc could and did reason ledge is th.; (‘X]»osifcioii of the modes in whieh evidence is obtaiin-d, 

from particulars to particulars. At tho rfamo tirno IjOcIcu admitted of the tests }>y wliich its validity is estimateil, ami of tlie foims in 

the secondary x>roco8Hes as having actual existence, and in one which evidenct* and conclusion are connected. 
iinX>ortaut cjiso (that of the judgment :)f cuK'xistenee, with wdiiidi Tlie chanictcristic features of tho suhoidinatc pro( esses {»f pi oof 
may be taken the idea of substance and of real relation) Keeined re at one** ilcducihlc, from this fundamental view. Foi if the 

to allow' that in judgment something W'as add'd to the. x'riuiiHve sim]»lest. form <»f inference be, ]»sychologi(ally, tlic transition ( ffected 

data. It was possible, then, for development from Locke’s ]X)sitiou bv a.ssiviutinn from one ]>aiticiilar case to another icscmbliiig it, and 
to proceed either by offering an exfdanation of the adiled elements, if* the essence of proof consist in comjiarison of the i \id» i'iLc for any 
which sliouhl be in stricter hannony with the fundumontal doctrine, one conclii.sion with tlie tyj»c of evidence for lln* gi iicial as.Mmiption 
of psychological genesis, or by throw’ing them entirely out of a.c(!oiiiit regarding n.iluie (oral least a wider juufion ot natiiie), it is evident 
aim concen tinting attention on the primitive data as the only tliat s)lli»gi.sni, in the. ordinary accexitation of the term (in wliidi it 
materials of cognition. The first is the line taken by Hume, which implies u com rcti* general |a*o]K»sition, n pnrticular snbsmnt il llicn- 
finds its logical eomxdctiou in' Mill; the. sceoml is the line taken by under, uml a eonchision), is neither a primitive feum of infcieiice 

('ondlllac. • liurav.did mode of pnvif. Douhtless we do in n-.iMUnng employ 

Hume has an easy task so long a.s he merely subjects Locke’s gem inl prorK>sitionH in onh r to cxpn*ss the (Ictcrmimition of .s«njie 
Xiositiun to negative criticism ; for the tuhlcd elements, the idea.s x)iirtii nliii-s u lougiiig tr the same, class, hut tin* gern'ial x»ro|iosition 
of Bubsbince, relation, cause, &c., arc clearly inept and defenceless is its(.lf a conclusion, resting on evidence of thv kiml abovr 
when the facts to be linked by them am already contemplateil as deserdwd, ami the essence of svllogistie reasoning i.s not the bub* 
so many completed, isolated cognitions. But where connecttHlness snnqdion of a particular under a genernl in wliieh it is included, 
of cognition is in ouestion, and where some explanation is demanded but the cxpres'^ion of belief that the evidence for the g»*n(ral pio- 

of the mlations wtiicb seem to sujixdy the uiiivemal rule in think- imition isiuhquaictocover all the particular ca.«es, including tliose 

iiiff, Hume’s task b) not so siinxde, and his linnl answer that these wliieli have not been taken into account in formulating it. The 
relations arc psychological growths or pryducts of nssociatioii is major pr» nii‘.s of .1 syllogism is the record of a pieviou.-» iiidiu tion, 
neither satisfactory in itself nor quite in keeping with other xxirtions and the syllogistic proee.s.s, luiiiging forw'ani a new case, is a v.ilu- 
of his doctrine. In Hume, however, w’o tiiid tho first thorougli- able mrthod (or testing the mleqnney of the previous gem ruiization. 
going attempt construct a theory of knowledge on tho basis of As to gem rali/ation itself, the basis is evidf*nlly to be songlit 
[mycbological empiricism or individualism, and the. first con tribu- in cxpciiem*!*, appivl.emlcd by obseivutiou ami exx'criimnt. iJid 
tiuns to a doctrine of inductive proof as |Kjrtion of this more com- cxp<*riem.c presi‘nt to ns iwdated phenomena, i.c , pliciiomeiia ho 
preliensivo theory. Briefly, so far as logic is concerned, ITumo arrang ’d that enumeration of tlie elementary const it ueut<, whether 
oflera as explanation of the univci'sal in thought association o nnteecdents or eonscqnmls. were ]»os.sil)h', then r)ur imlm tive pro- 
ideas, but does hot treat of logic s]»ecially or in detail. cedure must he regulated by those canons or axioms whi<‘h express 

The complete stateincnt ol the theory of knowledge from tb the kiml ol c^idenee alread> referreil Ions establishing imilonuity. 

psychological jioint of viey is that rxmtaiucd in Hill’s Syattm uf These eamm.s (tr axioms, liowcver, arc, like tho Baeonian Tiiethod of 

Jjogie. *1 cxeliiMoii, toi an ideally jtorfeet cxpeiicnee, and they, there- 

The aim of that work is tho exposition of tlie theory of knowledge, bue, only lie in the background of aetiiHl .seientifii pnx edure, w hieh 

Now knowledge, the term being taken in u wflde sense, is charae- ha.s to ^■Illploy otlier jtroei'.sst's, lioth of infrreiii H and of proof. For, 
tiirizcd by one quality mainly, viz., evidentiary force. For every if we < an in no w.iy obtain iiioie than a knowledge (it theeo«\\istcnco 
item entering into the .sum of our Ixdicfsat any moment, iiumcdiat of facts, we an* nmiMe to bring our evidence into eonhtnnity with 
jjorcexttiou being di.S(.‘OUiitod, ttlviv. may be reasons advanciHl, adeixuate the imlui tive e.imm.s .save in the ideal iu.stauce in Vliich absolutely 
or inadequate. The exxxwition of the I’elations between beliefs and exhau'-tive exjierit’uec both of [Misitivc and mgativt* cu.^ s in iH»s.‘4ible. 
their evidence or gixaind is logic, and logic w thus in one sensi Inferences as to law or UTiilorinity of coexistem'e must hercbebiwed 
formal, inasmuch as the relations of evidence and belief are general, 011 iiunu rical ealeiilatiou of ]»n)bability, and the coneluNiou.s prc.sout 
not dependent on tho sx’^^hil natuie of the facts believed, and in th(*mselves in ilu; iKH’iiliar numerical form appropriate to jirojK>si- 
anothcr sense real, in that knowledge is conceivable only. in strictest tions of probability. Further, it tlic nhcnoim'Tia under in vestifjatioii 
relation to the things known. comphx, so that the canons of neither ohservatioii nor experiment 

Now, tlie exp^tion of the general nature of grotuida of Ixjlyd am immediately axiplieuMe, the itna ess of invchligation inii.Mt of 
is in fact identical with a theory of the universal clement iii necessity 1 h* the eumhim*d metluHl of amilysi.s and svuithesis: 
thought or cognition, and this theory is the essential x^ortion of analysU, aid'-dhy hvjH.>thctical eonjecturc, formulating such general 
MilTs logic. It being assunieA that tho facts with which hiwmif elementary laetora lus are known or presumed to exist in the 
knowle4go ia concernetl are minds, bodies, states of eonsoiousness, civse in (piestioii ; syntliesi.s, eomhiniiig these laws and eah ulaliiig 
and the relations (coexistence, scquencoi, similarity) among tlieso with greater or ies.s nninerii‘al exnctne.>s. according to the nature of 

itatea, and that pro{N>sitions express, therefore, existence, co- tho mutter, the. probable combined ottVet,— the whole te,sted by 

esdstence, sequence, or resemblance^ on what is based any inference critical conqiari.son of the calcukited n‘.sult willi the ai tual phono* 
going beyond a present perception ? The profiositions which make meun. Here, as one. can s«*e, .syllogistic prot*oduro appears in its 
ap cognition^ strictly so called, are not mere expn'ssions of moincn- true, .scieiitilic asp'ct as tin* form of thought by which we jjass from 

tKy smtee ; they are expressions of belief regarding tho more or tin* simple to the more complex, from the elementary essence, or 

iSs constant relations of tacts. They are, in fact, conclusions. The cause to the complex accident or effect. The elemcntjiry ( aii.ses, no 

{theory of proj^ition and of reasoning <ki one. On what, then, do doubt, have no more cogent Evidence than that which cun l>e 
llUch concluaiona rest ? * afforded hv experience viewed in tim light of our psychological 

The warrant for conclusion based U|»c«i exxierier/ie, and asHinnjdion of uniformities ;^neverthAe8s tho whole }»roeedure of 
referring. to experieilce itoelf, can be found only in experience or in scientific investigation is recognized as being essentially of tho tyxns 
some principle . famished by exporienoif. It may be shown that sketched m somewhat imperfect outline by Aristotle. 

Ividsnoe for a conclusion is auequaUi if we can comxiare this So far, th(*n, ns the logu'of Mill iscoiicomed, and apart from the 
iridenoe with the kind of evidence on which fl wider conclusion, undeniable richmxss and comxdeteiiess of knowledge with which the 
or cons^tly verified, rests. This comparison of jiar- variou.s proc(»ssc.s are treated, we note but one fimdiimciitally new 
tiralf fiyidfiniie mw eyi 40 Uca in tuo pretimipary foatuioi uamejy, thi; eapUnutivu ofleri^d of the universal elemt U 
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through wliicli ah)ii« jMUVflptioiis aro raised into coguitiohs, through 
which al'nho reasi-iu'd kiiowhulge is possible. It is the only explana- 
tion possible on the basis of j psychological individualism ; its value, 
and tlicrcforc the viiliie of tiie systematic, deductions from it, nnisl 
depend on tin* ai curacy and coluMvnce of the psychological or meta- 
physical tlicorv on which it is founded. 

24. It was pos.siMc, liowcver, to proceed hy another route fitPiii 
the positimi l.ikrii up by Ijockc. If it be held that tlie eloiiicutaiy 
iiupression>, lucrlianically regarded as souicliow arising in mind, aio 
in tlirniM‘lves cognitions, then it is jpossible to view Ibcm as con- 
taining in themselves all ptpsdhle cognition. In other word.s, we 
may l onfaseilly identifV tin* piojK».iItion tlnil knowledge does not 
extend be\ond llic Held of expi'iicnee with the very ditferent pnp- 
po^ltion that the only items of knowhslge arc tin* istdatetl ini[»ics- 
sioiis which appe.ir to make up «>xpcricm*c. If this idciitifn-atuui 
be ;n.'et‘ptcd i^aiid the «.oiieepti(»n in\olve<l is pi-'ic.i.y'ly that under- 
lying .dl eonsisit-nt nominalism from Aiitisthenes downwards), then 
tlif only pro'-c-sj'., reouliing to he taken into aeeiiunt aro tlmse 
xvln-rehy eleaines.s.iiid ilistinet iie.ss an* intri»ilneed into oiir (|H>sMbly) 
X'lgiic peiu'ptions. Kn' tlie.se jir<»<‘i“^ses analysis is an ade<|n.ile 
title. All knowledge, / wh.itever is eliaraeterizetl by cleanieH-, 
•lefinitenc'-s, eoiisenuenee, is the analysis of wbat is given in isolaii-d 
pereeptioJi-i. Kaeh pi ict-ption is itsi-lf ami is only ilsidf ; no jmlL^- 
ment possible save tliat ot identity. In other words, if then* ]>e 
jmlgment at all. it <‘an eoii^ist only in the a.s.seitiou that fiie 
nminalysed iiereeplimi is Meiitieal with that into which it is 
analys'd, .md as »-aeh pi ivcptlon ami e.u h auahlle portion of .i 
per-eptioii may h.- .^igintieil I'V an arhiuary .sign (name or (.Iher 
nieroglyphie',, judgment is essentially an alfair of naming, .i 
ib 'diiMtioM tint, dilfeienl naUM's aii* identical or belong lo the s.imo 
j>e|ee[»tion. lleasoiiijig i, .sii|j|ily the 1 laiisition Inna one identity 
to another, a nioie d* vebiped result of aiialvsi.s. Sen'iitlfie oi it il 
knuwl'sige i't an ai'ciiiMtely tiamed -v dt m of .signs, / iicoll(»eatioii 
of signs will' he.xpiessts preeiM Iv the results of the analysis of < om- 
]»le\* peieeptioiis. Looi-', under this dtpctliuc ot klUiwledgc, is 
lueh-Iya stali'iiuMit ot the \aii«piirt im»tles in which anal\sisis eariieil 
out, of tiie w»\s in wlii< h names aie appli'sl, and of the forms in 
which name-, .iix' eomliiiieil. Siieli is the theory of logi»* presented 
hv ( 'oii.liil It'. ‘ 

I'/i t],>' nf M> 

Li iinil IL'ih'irt. 

2.7. One devt lopim nt fiom the p-nhology of f.ocke ha.s thus 
ap|H*aredas an extitum* furmali-Mi, w in* h if <'aified out coiisi, stent ly 
imwt meth assume tin- aspect of .1 ii.itiHii.Ml or nieehiinicnl sysli-m 
of eoiiiputatidii.- It is lem.irkibl.' tliat n veiy .similar result was 
reiclicd by Lcil'iiit/, a tliinkerwlio pr >< eh<led Ironiaqiiitc oppos' d 

} i-.\ -hologieal etm- e[)i.!(iu. 'Phe simi!.ii ity is <bui to the preseiiec m 
potli tlieniiis of .1 ciM ' liii ab'-ti e't prim ipb', intini.iLdy thomjli 
imt nee"-.s'Mily et iiiiei ted With tie* n '■poetive nsNchologies. lii 
place of the siuglc p. re.-ptioii whi-'li in ('oudiltae’s logic is the. 
rl'-im'iit to be anahsod, tin te appeals ut Leiluiil/s view the .sliigle 
« i.iiv i'ei-.m‘,i of the monad 's.*e Li.iiimiv., p. I2tl; in Iwdh c;i->i s, 
liow-vu, knowledge i.s .t.s-aimetl to e\i^t theie implicitlv and to 
st.tiid ni riee-l <»;ily of <\wiUPi()ii. 'fiic njetlnwls ly whidi lliH 
evoliUi'Mi il to pio' ced foini fm Liibnit/ the .siibstmoc of n mw 
.md .il:-< .»mp'f lumsive -■■i- ji' < , ‘‘ ii alia (bmenilis,” of wliidi the 
older logi ' is but ;l p'ut 

Tile cl) ii:i -teristics ot S-denn it Icnerali', aietit one** dedm-ibb; fiom 
tl'.c tw ) gemTal priiieipli's wliich in L'-ibnif/.s view’ dominate all 
♦ear tlrnkmg, -the law of siiiiii ient p‘ivin and tie* law of non* 
<’«»n*i.idi- lion. It mu-l cdiit.iin .i e..in[ib-te aecdunt of tlic mod<'>ni 
w )]'' h fi'-i'i d it I >'dMt lusidiH are dt.iw n, .md in wliicIi from given 
i I' M di’a ;u»' iiibiied. aiid sinee tke onlv Idgic.il relations aic, 
tI.'.-' ..t ub 'itily.ui 1 iioii-eontradii lion, lb** fr nns of inference from 
"1 'o .j .f I I.|i|.,l be tin* geiif*i,il mod'‘S of eombin.itioii t)f simple 
•i 'llilvf.eM wbieb aiepd-iid- jlidei tb'* I'lW of llOIl-COlltr l- 

■ i'' ti'iM Tie' si.iti-iie Ml of till* d it:i df any loyi« a! pi/*blem, and th • 
d‘ I'.’Mil df rile p;o e-'.■l■S illVid'.ed ill ddlllbiniog tliellldr III 
. II". ’ig .It ll.' Mi, aie IM'ieli a'-dsted l-v, if U'd d* p’ mb'llt on, tie* 
.'.'d; ’ lit ,i g. i]i rd 'hnrnif''ri‘>fn- fc- -viiilndi'' arl 

I m ! I'l*! lie nt il di*. i i'lns tle-n of .Seif ntia Gf-nepilis, so f.ir at 
lit;. iM '/!- ail'd. '.fiik an* ( om * I m‘d 'for l.i-ibnil/ sdiindime', iri- 
t ^ ii'i !. f dill- le'id all jui^-diil'* appliiatinns of the. the/»iy:, 
.11'* M, tie ii’h 'ti-il di f iiiiiliin.’itoiial alt, t’ne llirory of the pfo- 
e* . e, bv .■,! i •, j<rro irivii I'.iets cfiuipb X h-ults nniv l)c obtaiiie-l 
dl the'f p/.»i wlll'h linlie lip U1\V\’A moth .^iSj syllogistic atl'l 

m it)j' niati' al dniioM M.iiif.ii aic sptj^'ial \arictic.-,) ; f2) tin; uiiahtie 
..!• p'gi" ’'ive ait. Mii' b ^t,uti,”g from a CfUiipIcx fact I'lnleavniiis 
!■. atbtin kuow]**'lL'i' ot ttjeii>t i Irom v.Iiom* eomlunalion it Hro.se.'* 

'• Luniiuf^ d>- ■' \it dfi p''n^ir\ .'iinl f.otjiqur, (’f F.,'irOttllcillfTn, 

If I'hiH' , I . . I . .iirl n 'Ilf -• /.■’ n hiijiqint flf IHiZb 

- .S' f *1 .t," ii eiMici 'll ! , il< Ilf'.., .i.'el as is ('otuilfuir iii fte \iiriniiH workHof 

l‘, 'i- -l .IfVlWlS. 

5 (.# hiiltz forneomf I iijf'lii'!"*, ife se tv,<) liiifler thf tu*H(l of •* Ars Jfivj-rilemU," 
4iel jiiacfs 'alfiii^iii/l»* of tM«. a-* ti'-ii jiHit uf Sueiitla OynerHUs. " Ai'h .fiKUcaiKlI,'* 
K ‘iW'Ni'.a rt‘»{;iribli7i{( that upjicailMi; in Uiic'in; bur the ’* Ars Ju^auuU'* ma/ IM 
tiiiowu out di aauimt. ' 


Of the nature of the fiecond portion only a fft\v brief indications 
arc contained in tbu logical tmeta aiid in detached utterances in 
the larger works of Leibnitz. 'When complex combinations m*o 
])rc.scntcil, or, in tho most general form, wlicii tlio inyeHtigatioii lias 
to start from exiioricnee, fi*om truths of fact, tbo work of analysis is 
cndles.s ; the regre.sM to eonditions is pruetbailly iiiiliiitc. Deter- 
miinition of the iietrNsary data eaunot in such a ease possess more 
than ]»robabln value, blit tlie probabilitie.s may be estimated 
according to tlie rules laid down in tho progrcH.sivc or syutiiotic 
art.** The logic, of proljability is thus rceognizod as an integral 
portion of the logical system! 

Of the first art, tlic logical calculus in particular, a somewhat 
clearer and fuller outline is given.® The logicul calculus implies 
(1) the .statement of ilaLi in tTn‘ir siniiilost form, (2) the assignment 
of the gciientl laws under wliicli comoinutiun of tliesu data js ))o.s- 
siblc, (o) the complete cxpo.sition of the fornw of combination, (4) the 
cinployniL'iit of a detkiito set of symbols, both of data and of niodc..s 
of coinhi nation, sidL)ji;ct to .symiKdic laws arising from tho law.s 
under wliicli comliiiuition is possible. In tho I'limlamtintti Calcuti 
liitfiiici/uflons ami the yij^i-un'lfffrnstSinrifhen IknwdstnuulL .some- 
thing is elfceted towards lilling up the tirst, second, and fourth of 
these rubrics, but in no •eaise is the treat uicut cxliaustive. The 
.simple ilnta, called ehaiacters or formula', arc.symboliztMl by letiL'i'.s, 
n bilious ot data by a somcvliaL complieaUid and varying system of 
algcbiaic si^ns; lor the calculus, or .set of opcifitions exercised upon 
relations given so as to produce new formnlaj, no cum})rebenbivc 
system of .s\ mbol.'; is adopteil. Formula', relations, and operations 
take the [ilu’c of uotion.s, judgmeiibs, and syllogism. The general 
laws of comhination of data are sinti'd without much pieeislen. 
Leibnitz nrogni/es the law of substitution, notes also what hii\c 

I I'alb'd till.' law's of reduplication and commutjitiv'eiieh.s, but, in 

.‘i. tu.il realization of bis method, employs imldlVrently the leluticU 
ol eontaining atbl contained or the rclntiouof identical substitution 
(.i*ipii[>ollenc(*). No atteiujit is made lo develop a complete srlicme 
of pii.-isiblc modes of coinbimitiou.'* 

At the root of ladhiiit/’s universal euleuhi'^, as of roiidillae’s 
iiiithod of analysis, and geiieially of nominalist logic, there lies a 
peculiar acceptation of tlic abstiact law of identity, 'fhat a thing 
is wliat it iii,- that Ivnovilcdgc of a Ihiu'^ i.s a .single, indivksildc, 
nieclianical fact, Mcsccptiblc only of e.xplicalion or of c.xpanded 
^t.itcnicnt, — this is tlie principle dumiiiating logical theories wliich 
ill otliiT rc.vpeeis may dilfer widely, lnsi^t;lllce upon this ji.spcct of 
kuowledgcor of the object known is the ground for as.siLming to 
ihuiighL a lunetion puiely amiljtic, which is tlio vciv keyuob' of 
noiniiialism. It is not bard to m-c, liowevcr, Hint so to vicw.tho law’ 
of identify U to abstract from all tbc conditions of actual thinking 
and knowing, and to throw' Info the a.ssiiiiicd simple fact all the 
eiiiupli'.xity wliicli is aflcrwanls to be discovered in it by analyxi*'. 
'riie knowledge of a thing i.s not to be cxplsiiii'd in this alistraci or 
nil eli.'iiiic al fa‘>bii/ii. Trutb do»‘s not coiiNist in tin* empty ri'cogni- 
tiou lliiit (/.is 0 , and in tlie repetition of tliis nnimpoilaiit fact, bill, 
in tin* knowledge of tin* natuie of (/, a knowleiigc which essentially 
loiisists in lel.'itingn t(j it.-j inlellcctual condition*-, in assigning to it 
a place in the iiib lligiblc woiM. The jijcntily of tlie thing with 
itH'lf IS a mere aspect erihe coiiiple.X jn’oces.s whereliy the thing is 
' '» ;nizi‘d. It h:irillyi;i'<|uiies to be j>ointcd out that tin* minor forma 
of the .mime fundamental \iew, the variou.s attempts to expic-Sb the 
essi-uce (d a judgment n,s the assertion ofideiitily, arc open to tlie 
same objeetioii. They take an abstiail view of the judgment, and 
legiiid as the c.-^-sentiaf tact tliat whieli is luit an acccs.M)iT or adjunct 
or eonscijuencc. I >iirercni c, to [mt it in the luiefe.st fa^-liiou, is no 
le>i c.sv nli.il to a judgment than iilentity." 

‘JH. Tin; vii'Wof b»gic put forward by IJerb«ii*L, fromu iiM.tapIiysico* 
p.>\ehol(»gieal ba.sis rcu'iiibling that of Leibnitz, agrees in so many 
i' *pei-ts with that of Leibnit/, iiltboiigh eontaining no rcfereiico to 
tlie idea of a logirjril ualciilus, that it may be jdaci'd under the .same 
le‘ 1*1. Logic, according to llerbarl, is a ]iurcly formal doctnne ; it 
li.i-. lo do only with tin; inodes by wbii b clearin'.ss, liisiine.f nc.ss, aid 
^v-.tMii an* introduced among oiir Ideas, Logical loim.-, then, the 
iioiioii, judgment, and syllogism, are not to he regardeil as having 
any nietaidiysieal reference; they am not even to be cxplaiiicct 
p-%» h(d(»gicfillv ; tin y stand on their ow’ii footing as ext'laiiatory 
|iii.. i >.ies cx« n isecl about tho repiesenlalioiis wbieb under llu‘ir own 
iialui.d l.iw.s flit up con.-toiou.sness, corning and going within tho 


' 0 / 1 . /'/# , JIJI. ;;a7, .tss; rf. tem-nilli i.p. Rt n:i, :w'l. 

'■ M- hpi {'lully 0 / 1 . idi., j»j». lit; m1.su tlic ti in t “ IH) Arfc < 'oiiitJliiuluritt," Op, 
I’lu rii. l-'i, . 

'• It !■< lilt I'rpsf Inn i(Mi(»ti‘ tliurLcihnttz stniiuHzcs tn* (llstlnctloM between tlio 
lo' I'll iiuit ncitheiiiiitii'iil nenM'!) of n whole, hikI hetwec'n the (tlHirtbittiye rital tho 
V ll'-(ti\e.nieHi]iiin of /{jiiuitlty; thiit he eniptiMiizcK tl^anetionof tiic [Mi'tlcitlHr 
jiulnuii nMt' the ijen«tioii of Its ojiposed nutv^rsitl; AinW^wt la; u]>prc\hTia'u.s to 
horn*' nicMlem iiKKles of fomiuloptij! flie Jii('(r.nient (#4 Is 0, e.i/., hu wotilU oxpreK« 
ut>, or afi h ; no 't Ih um ah Is not ). 

Miieli of the eonfuitiun wlii<'ti|reki;iis Hupmiic In tnanv niorlctn works uit Ionic 
ouijtlcKii Mitillmtublc toji^cuiirmiion between t|iu luturo of the Judgment anil 
p'siilt of a JudfcrrM'n'. Ttic rcMitt of s jitdnment in elwayn an tnei'CRMcd riqh- 
iH'SH (if the subject notion ; tliu Mubject unntiellflcd end Uic subject quaUftod ,by 
t>ic predicate are <U»ubtlGss Identleal ; but it W'ukt be itbMird tO aiy, 
that tiie function of Um Judgn([fipt ia UMMMrtton of tttia Identity. 
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ftphere ot ap]^vcepti(M). Aiccording to thiH view whole p^-J cogiiition w to result, arc fmftc and cjipablo of exhaustive statement, 
vihce Of knmvl^jcd lA ‘eicloded ftbVn loj^c, and it Is assutnfed that * —and a tlieory dcVc*lope«l fr<>m its own basis, standing in no m**‘d<»f 
knowledge Is fiOmehOMr gtvert; mechsihleAlIy, without the cb-opom- psyi |i<dugy «>r intdai>hy'.i. s, Imi. de.lurllda from tlm men* iih a of 
tiouOf^n’ocefee^, if hot identical with, yet strongly resembling, those umlerstanUing us that wliieb intiodnees unity into ropreheriljitioiis, 
recognized ad logical. Hbrbsirt does not succeed in vindicating an whether given (empirical) or a i„'inn fpurc! i. 
ihdepbndeilt place for a purely fonnal logic. WVie this the only deteriiiiuatioii of the jirovineo of logic given 

fPh , r T • KliUl, the question which at om e arises as to the ]»ossibility of 

^ jOffiCm any such iii(le|ienilent iloctriih' Would In » i\ r an e;i'-v solution. Kor 

27. The critical hi'ethod, which has so influeni*cd general philo- it is evi<leiit that logic, as :i v <»l' the foim of thought, coiil<L 
aOphy that All later s|)ccuhilion refers .pioro or less directly to it, has i-onsist ..uly of a iMu rion <»f th.- iwol*- genci.il dm u in**, hy w ij.itevi r 
at the sAtn'e timfldh’<>*handly modi lied all later conceptions of the title liuit he knowii, in whnh the n.iture of undeistaiiding as 
sphere And tnethod of logic. From the Kantian philosophy there synllieti.* .letivily is unlbhled. The di.-din. tem on wbieh Kant 
spring directly the thme most imjiortaut modern doctrines of logical lays stn-.^ b.twven matter and Ibini, a di^Pn. tii n * niphiv« d bv all 
tneOVy, — thatVrhich, with many variathhis in detail, regards logieas siib.sequt-nt w liteis o‘ bi*> school, aiobiguiiU . .md midr.iding.* If 

a purely fb'rinil science, the science of the laws of thought or of tho by main r be nuMut the parti, ulai . li.n.i. ■ ..f tie* Tilings 

laws tinder which thought as stich operates, and of the forms into tlnuiglit in wbieh s. use v\.- miglil «k . f ji..lgnients of 

which tho'ttght OA .shell develops; that which, likewise with many idiy.Mcal, i li.inieal, gi.imniati* .il iii.il l.i T-uid ^o.M.. ih’.-M T, .-^.ivthat 
vanations, Unit’cA I'omcal doctrines with a nioi-e general theoiy of logn* do. s u.>t lak.- this into a. »-.)nnt is p. il.-.-llv m, pf. Jr h.gie b« 
khowlcdgc ; And ftnally that W'hieh idcutilies both logic, in Ibo a pliilnsttpbic discipline at all, atlnoiv in .iii\ w iv ion. ii. d with 

hanxiWcr sense and theory of knowledge witli an all-eomprehensive. thinking, it i.s .it om-e evident that it < ..n in in. w ly d. al v\ itli tin*, 

nietaphysic. ^ ^ speeialillrs of :in\ partieiilar sojeii. e, lint 1 1ll-, .li rin< li"!i 1 . 1 1 wi.i'ii 

It id matter of history thnt the critical system was developed malttr .md f.>inl is by no means i li*Mti.‘.tl witli hm.iIi. i, hmg in 

mainly from the basis of tbe Loibnilzian logical and tnetaphysieal tin* b.ukgioiind, .md loo fic.|iieiiily . onfu'^. .1 with ih.- hi t, - tlm 

theories, attd it U likewise m.atter of hir.toiy that Knot, even in tin* ili^lin. li«.n of nn.ler.t.tnding as a la. hUn j‘> r w .i!i it- ..w n l.iw-. 
Hpecnlativo work \yhich wa.s to so large an exl.-nt antagonistic to dedianbl. iVnin iK iinr-* noii.m, ainl uialei i.indng .[.tin ...mule 
those theoried, remained under the inllneiiec of .4... n.e of their cardinal n*al .nt ..f iliinkuig Wli.it K.int .all- iii.- m. i.* i-ii L ..f 111 ). In- 

positions.^ Ih particular the view of Ingic.al thouglit .aii purely di.^- '.tandiny, .md wh ir in otlnr will, is oi' hi^ h.-.i .ii.p. n-, a 

cursive, analytic in charucler, a view never by Rant hiiriimnizi-.l dr(initl..ii ..i ti.on^ht, i.-.dly n. .tiling l.nt .i i.i-i.i,. what lias 

with his general system, is a relic, most .significant for tbe «b‘velop- pn-.-nt.d its. If in tin- wid.-r ini|uiii» s ..f th. •- ti 

ment of hU logic, from the \Volilian reprodilelion of I^dbuit/’s ple\ intHh* ..I tl..* yvnfh. li.- a.-livity ..f im-h i.-t Ueimj. K ml hmi- 
philosopliy. Thi.s historic bAsis is not to be lost sight of in atteinpi- .sidf n< v. r aMeinpt^ liulclnee from \li.* not!.m .-t im 1. i-i m-irng ili.j 
ing to acquire a dear idea of the special place .md function rt.s.sigiied ^a^i•.l ehaiaeieiiNties ot h.gi. d tnims, an. I i.l. t..ll..w.-- , -i../., 
t>y Kant to logical theory. Il.uiiilti.n, wlii*ii ilieyaii c<»nsi-.trni, slaiL fu.m .'.in .pi- .is ix- 

Hut t in-ief refetence to the general result of the eiitical jddlo- ]u.*sdng the b.ire noti.m ol thought, and i.Mi.iid .ill ..ih. i tonus 

sophy will suffice to introduce the more special treatment of the ofih.aiglit as eond.in.uions of « .mi . pts. 

Kantian logic. Knowledge, or real cognition, which is analysed in liui Kant does intmduee .mother rlem. nt intoliK p. .itm. nt of ilie 
the'AVvViAr in reference to its origin and validity, appcai.s, w-hm [.p.mii. . ol h.gii , one not oiigin.d t.. him, l.iit ..I t h.- n' i..-*- : im]ioit- 
Klibjoctivoly regarded, :is a comjiound of intuition and tbougbt, of auee |..r l.iti-r d. veh pments from Ids point of m.-w. If.- in.jum s 
sense and understanding. The isolated <lata of seuSGfi'Xperieiiee d^i wmmI kind of p lations among ihe .•h-nu nt.sof lln.n.,.hl • .lU foim llm 
not in lhcrnsdve.s form parts of eognitioii, but are only eogiiize<l m.ii'. ror J..yii.il tie.itimuii, ami .1. liiie.s these .is tw-. i." imn.hri 
when related to the unity of tho comscious .subject, wbeii the .sub- tl) foim.d « onscijuem i*, (^Miou-e.-niFadietoiim ss. liv toi m.ii i mi' 

joct, as it may bo put, has conseiousimss of them. Tins leflex art, i M*qu» iieeweaie to understand ihcjehitimi beiwt. n i * om lu- ion and 

re.sembliug In some respects I.cibnit/.s .q>|perccptiou, or process of j it-% pii-mi-'-e,, no iinpiiiv being laisfil .is to ihi ;niili o. \ iinlil\ ..f 
uniting ih c<m»ciousnesSj i.s an act s^n fjutrrUs, not to be inedMid- the pi. missr>. l;y nmi-i mitradieloriiir^swe aie t.. nnd. I'-t nnl ih.it, 
cally conceived or explained, (hily thinugh it.s means do ref.ie- logicalK, j-.iions.’liidgmenls, orpii.souingsr.in he sul.j. .-imI t.itUMt- 
aciitations become cognitions. The forms in which the s\iithe*.i«* ment ..nlv in ng.iid to the abM nci‘ of .‘xjili. il eouti .di« n.m .imoijg 
act of nnjei*dtanding i.s carried out «rc, «.s opposed to the intuitive the f.n i..i^ enlning into them. Thon•!h^ whi. li inlp.dmi •> unity 
ilata oil which they are exerei.sed, disoui-sive or logical in eh.irai'b r. Hnd.^v -t.m mio (•■' pi riem e. mipt ceitainl\ tnti. da i inni eon- 
Eshcntially they are judgments : all acts of uiiderstundingare judg- Sfqm*e»* .m.l .imilxti.- tiuthor (oip.tn I .un .d 1.. 

nieliis^ and, as judgments, they imply a general eleiiiciil with which then, lu .il' .mly •>!* iIu nc foiHial ijii diin s of nil p ..t ih..i.ghi.-* 

the [iirticular of .seij.se i.s combiiii'd, and ill the light of which the Tie* dcpiih d i reiiMimiit of logic, so i.ir .i^ . m h. .;.ii].ii.d 

particular becomes intelligible. In ultiiiMte aindysis it appears from iln- \.‘iy l.il.f ^nmm.iry (/.*»'/ /-. //'./.v, iw. 

that no jiarlieulai, wliatiJ^v'er he it.s eiiijiiN'Ml rh.n.ieter, can become A\ilh the utmo*.! Jc.nness bow inijn.s-ihle if w.p l.>r K ni !■■ d. .ineo 
an iulelligible fnet, s.ive^Vlien determiin’d tluougli some specific art the toinis .md n l.ili.ms of ihought tiom ili. n.. o* i,..M' n .'f un.b r- 
of iiiidcrstiinding, iliroUgh coinbiiial ion wii h some spe<*ifie notion or .sl.mding, i\rn wJnn coiipl. d with tin? pim. .jl. -;"l f.'i.'.l ..n;- 
geiieral eb'Tnc'nl. t’ombinatiim of jiarticUhir.^iid general i'- thus tln^ .sistrie \ ami . onNujiimce. A.ssimdng lliat i.nd. : -♦.ludi ig e tiie 
very e..Sf.enec of umlerslaniliiig, the mark of know lislge as .such. In | dis. ui.si\.‘ hi.silty, the fai iilfy ot logid.'ln^ tl.r n'm\ [• oli- ul-iiM 
every item of cognition the .same eleinenis m.iy be dlseerin*d as I thiongh th.- one con. . pi or notion, K.mi dials iiisi with > on. ..pis 
necessarily ptese.nt. The fonsi.leration of the nltiiuate modes of (ritgiill'.-i .is goneud oi diseursiw i« pp nt .tn.ip. Jb* i> lautul 
intellectualization, of the series of acts l»y which nndei'Staiiding to av.ml :in enoi into wlii.-h in.my .d hi-. liHowis h.P*- f.dh n. lh.it 

subsumes the parlicubir, draw’.s the, jiailicular into the unity of of leg.uding Higritl'e in a ineelninical f;t«^iiion .p a '^p. iilic kind ..f 

cognition, may be called iil a hirgi* sense logic. If the condifenp A’orstcllnng, distingiiislied only by (.ontaining a few of the m.iiks 
tion bo sjsjcially directed to the mode in wliiclj, bv liit'an.s of this making up the .single intuitimns. fieiighll\ imtei tlnit .ognitioii 
cohihinatioii. knowledge ArLse.s, and therefore iuelmle discn.ssiou of proceeiU hy sulpiuning the ]i:irti. id iis und« i the common cle- 
Iho wido problem regarding the hdatioii between iiiulci-standing aiid ment conmined in thmn, and th.ii the gi mialii v e| the » ..m c]»t, llins 

objee.tivity ill geniTal (the matter ot knowledge taken geiiernlly), the n st.s upon the lel.iiion in wlinli it .sl.mds, .is r. dcci j\ e gmiind of 

special title tiSliseeiulcnt.d logic may be n.sed. Hut if, coiicelit^-at- cognition, to the [Kirticnl. us. 'I'he eh Uiietei i'-ti. s of eouc pt:., as 

ing attention solely on the kiiid of ojH r.ition implied In iinilei- pos-rs>ing extent and oiilent, .ire n. .u. .1 hri. liy, al'u r the t.i.'^^liion 
standing, wc endeavour io lay out fully the modes ili which tiinler- tamili.ir in the moie dei.ulid logiis of his .seho-d. It is. how<\ir, 
statidlhg prOeecds in the cdlii^lruetioii of kiiowledge, making when llie doi trine of jndgnnnt is n ached ih.ii the dilli' ultics of 

nbstracuou of all inquiries legrtrdlng the origin, Worth, stglnfieam e hi.s jH»Mtion appe.ir with greatest divinM tne.ss, dnlgne ni p- de- 

of khoivlodgo itAolf, the considoraiiOn is of a more general cluirac- lineit “as the ic]»rcsen|:ili(»u of unit v in the eo]peimpiie%> of 

ter, and may receive. Hl'c title of ^*11 er.il logic . 2 di'-imct lepieMmtatioip, ol the lepieseiilalion of the I'd.iiiou of 

The lihder^lAiiding. then, like cvorythhig else, winks according 

Twe.'U 1i'M*«l I'f the followi rs of Kimt tune worUe.l out tlm -jvl.ni et lojMC 
fn»iii lies I Hint nf view, Uie uiu’, Tw • >ten, Jii los Lomk, uniif /»’ a’.. .!«./- 
Ij/tfk itie Ollier, tlie !.ile Pnifes''*'! Miiiim 1, iii tiis /Vw, 

MiiIPiO ii enjiin/iiij: the itistiuetmii >j|-lween tln' two niiMtes of den iini'i n?, f kmimI 
lojile, U'loiitj> Ihe .Mroiiil. ami is Ihi’ietoir Jeil, in eiiipjsreue> . to di n-e 1 -.u, md nt 
ih'* .seu'Tn e ol the taws amt lomp id tlmiithl. but as itie Mi.me loaMiiy of 
fonmil th'iiuht, or of flu* foinml eleim lu^iii ilie foirns oi tluemei. In i.il.n* 
Wonts lie iiMoi:nl/e*i that t tie ».t'i)eim‘Ut of tlie of tlioii^ni lens: I..* ncio 

ilmeit Into lojrie ah rrfra^ fioni Iolw' or what iiot. nmt th:»t Jolv . .ir< i j.iuitr 

these, hip to miisltler the fonmil olemriit (non eoiitiaUii toi in. -ws/ .o *'i. in. It is 
w**ll to h.oe tlm iloentne I loii^ht Itnw to its iiltiiimti* isvae. i. d .s tlu nto 
H\»liaieiil thill thciii 1.S no liulepeinteut si icni’e calltsl liijilr. hut sni.| h .uw i euijiic- 

. _ henstvo i»ruee;it. which inny he tulleil Ku;mhI, \tz., ii\oul eoisiin.ilitunni ss 1 q 

1 U^cle KAk^Hyol. jdu,,Ab. Md, M2. thought, lllugtrntlons of the WHy* la which ('onti'H(ltctoritie!.!i iuttiufi.-st.s iiaeif 

^ it dwi ttdt i6m ndoiiMry to MVori room in detail to the divltlonn md lub- ion/ he ofrer<)(), and a useful praxis niay thus t>e afforded, hut ilu at do 

divliloBl of loglo dniWB out la tho JCritik, 99 , dVOO (Hortonitoin'i od., 1868). not luoko up a scionuo or theory. 


to lAivs, tho lAws ol ;f/» own nature. 11 we ansirai't irom all timt 
may ehftrAntome the bialter eousiilered, ami tnkt* into aeeouiit sobdy 


Illiijr « IIIBI lAV f \ \ v cw 

the laiVh Ac(?or<litig tO \vhit*h huderstahding iiiii.’^t act, w'c may con- 
Htviict a purely iUrmal doctrine, a the»t\v w hich is iiltibnal both in 
matter ami in form, for the matter consists tlie law.s of reason, 
aiid thofOrm la b1'jj|!i*lhed by the very nature ^if reA.soh,-jrra(leiiton- 
Htrativd tilcovy,. w, HAtbing ran enter therein cAiinot 

he shown to haW' its grouml in — a completHcl theory; for 

altUou^ tha tt\fttt»r ot thbujifht is i>lliilto and inlinltely varied, 
tlio modoft iti whlhli Ihe tindorstnmling muift operate if unity of 
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these, in so far as they mako np a concept.” ^ But the essential 
element in the definition-' -the unity of consciousness or unifica- 
tion of difierenees in a notion — is thus left so vague and unde- 
termined that it is inipossiblo to deduce from it any classification 
or any peculiaritit's of judginonts, and possible indeed to proceed 
on two quite ilistiiiet lines of research. The ex])re8siou, indood, 
refers to that which is the fuiidiimeiital fact in the critical sys- 
tem, the exisltMicc of conditions iiiulur which only it is ]K).ssiblG 
for dft ached data of oxperitMice to he«*oine objects of knowledge 
for the single toiiscions subject ; and, had Kant been true to tlio 
iirinciplcs of liis system, it would then have been necessary to 
base any <’lassificjition and treatment of judgment on the enume- 
ration of the functions of unity in eonscious experience. In the 
Kritik“ emphasis is laid upon the function <»f unity as the essence 
of the judgment, but it is a well-known historic fact that Kant 
iiiiikes no alleinpt to justify in its details llic eiiiimeraliou of sueli 
fiinclioiis on which his divisions n*st. llis followers in the field 
of logic, * niiscoiiceiviiig the real relation of form to mutter, inter- 
preted the nnilv involved in the judgment as being a merely 
quail thative ivlation between given notions.'* There is lieie 
involved a twofold error, w'liich lias oxereised a ino.st pernicious 
inlluetice on the fortunes of logical theory. For, in the first place, 
80 to view jinlgment is implieitly to ])rocee«l from the assumption of 
notions as given olcments of knowledge, the relatioiia of which arc to 
be discovered by eomiiarisou or analysisofwhatis contained in them. 
The notifui as empirically given thus becomes the fiindaniental fact ; 
all other forms of thouglit, judgment, and syllogism aro ri'garded as 
merely the TnechaTii.sm liy which the content of notions is evolved. 
Snell a doctrine jiuts out of sight the peculiarities of the notion as 
the ]»rodiiet of thought only, inevitably compels a Xlistinetion 
between wliat we may call the real processes of thinking whereby 
notions are formed and the elahorativo proces.ses by which notions 
when formed maybe treated, and, by it'garding iiotion.s as simples! 
data, leads luiek to the old nominalist doctrine according to which 
nil thinking is but the eonipounding and scpaniting of simple 
element**.® And, in the second place, theix* is involved in all this 
the underlying prejudice, whi«‘h it wa.s the very busines'* of the 
critical .system to ile-stroy. tlie. attenqd to treat knowledge, and 
thought, wdiich is an integral ]>art of knowledge, in a purely 
mechanical fashion. The Kantian analysis for the finst time in the, 
history of philosophy brought into clear light the e.-jsential 
peculiarity of knowl«*dgo, the refenmee of all the manifold details 
of exjierienoe to the unity of the thinking subject. Such reference, 
and the motles in which it expre.sses itself, aie not to be conceiveil 
mechauically, nor can wo regard the products of thought, tho 
notion, judgment, and reiLsoiiing, in tho same fashion in wliieh, 
with but partial success, we treat, in psychology, the re]>resentations 
or leprodiietions in idea of actual tact. The e.s.sen<*e of thought, 
the unity in difference of objec.ts known and*8ubject cognizing, is 
that w'hich constitutes in its several modes the |H‘culiarity of notions, 
judgments, and re!LSf»iiiiigs. The iioli(m is simply tlio w'ork of 
llioiight, looked at, if the expression be allowed, statically. Thero 
is no single psychical ]»rodni*t, to be treated by the method of ob- 
servation which is applicil in psychology to .sensations and ideas, 
which can he called the notion. Mental facts, which rightly tir 
wrongly ]isychology d»*sils with after its ineehanicid fashion, ]»Tesent 
Iheinselves in a new aspect W'lieii they are regarded as ]>art.s, or 
rather as organic elemeiit.s, in c,ognilion. If we endeavour lo apply 
the ahslracling, isolating method of observation ah fjira to them, 
doubtle.ss only nicchauical, abstract, and exlt-rnal rehitioiKH will 
manifest themselves as obtaining among them, .'ind there may thus 
be deduced a nnuss of abstract forniulio expressing relations of 
agreeim lit and di.sagreenient, tot.il or jj-artial <'oim*idenef, conflic- 
tion, intersection, or < oexistenco and seqiiein e, which list vo abstniet 
trulii, but are in no way adequate lo express the geimiiic nature of 
thought. 

Kant himself proceeds, as was sahl, by .siiii]ilya.ssmiiiiig, as some- 
how given, the canlinal forms of unity in eon .seiousness, and, distin- 
guishing form of judgment from matter by the appan-ntly simple 
dilfereiice between matters united iiiid form of uniting, dnw's out 
the types of jmJgmcnt under the familiar rubrics of quality, quantity, 


» 7.oijik 517. « An^fhjtik, 5 10. 

’ .See -iK'Cially the treulment of Jiidirment by Ksser (Aoj/i*, 55^6 and 61X and 
Jaknh {Lofi. u. Mft . ISO, 104, Wl, VOJ), where the dlvhiuii of Judgments Jnlo 
categoiic^l, )]\iK)th<‘tical, and disjunctive flows from a quite arbitrary and aiti- 
fleial |iriiic]|)I«>. 

^ See Tweso-n, Uuptk, 55 r»l-57, and 61; Hamlitrm, /w)j/ir, I. 2.')0 ft may 
here lit: reiiiaiked that Ilamilton’H moiie of traniduting the relative sections of 
Krug and ER'*er, lil«4 niidn aiithorifleg for the # •tail.i of the Kantian logic, clearly 
shows that he did not attacii any special significance to the phrase, unity of con- 
seitmsDcss. Tn his w, tliu unity Implied In the jiidinnent \ Is K was the union 
of A and li In the notion fif u given totality or whidc- A being part of B In one 
aspect, B being fuirt of A in another. This rejatlim (if whole and part Is quite 
un -Kantian. 

* It is by this course tliat tint curirms pheiiorncnoii uf an algcliralc or symbolic 
logic springing from the Kantian groundwork has come about The same result 
fellows, indeed, from any view of thought as merely exercised ahoui facts which 
an- ttlrc-aflr In themselves completed cognitions. Whether we call these notions 
(witii ll.miiltmi) or nfwra (altli AntUt hones) or elementary data (with belbplm 
Iff fit pis spprtUsniieim (with tiis uouuuaiisU). ths rstiUl ji ^9 fMuli,s. 


relation, and modality. . Tns Bane OBSiiiuptinn 0(.dli „ 
to be ^ven by the higher researches of transceudentid liigio'ls 
fested in his treatment of reasoning, the deduction of one^d^vnt 
from others. Three main tvjies of such deduction are a^jnalized 
(1) deductions of the understaiiding, in which tho conclaaion 
follows simply from change in tho form of the given judgment : 
deductions of reason, in which the necessity of tJie deduced 
tion is shown liy reference to a general rule under which it V 
(3) deductions of judgment, in vriiich the conclusion is xeaoh,^' 
tho treatment uf given experience in reference to a general 
rotlexiou ujion exporicnec. I!> nder tho first of these fml the familiar / 
forms of immediate inforeuco ; under the second, syllogism in its 
ill roe varieties, categorit^al, hypothetical, and disjunctive; under the-, 
third, inductive and analogical rea.soniug. The understanding, i!, 

0110 may interpret Kant freely, is the process by which the worth of 
what is given is fixed and determined ; it movos not beyond the 
given fa(!t, and can tlierefore subject the fact to no other than 
fi >rmal trnnsfomiHtion. Tho determining judgment or reason is tlm 
expression of the fundamental fact in knowledge that all experience 
is .siihjeet to general nilc^ or conditions ; there must therefore he 
u di^tcrmination of the particular by the general ; there must be 
ground fur subsuming the particular and the universal. The forms 
uf such RuhRuniption and determination of the particular by the 
general am syllogisms. Syjlogism therefore is the inode in which 
the (‘ssence of cognition is made explicit. Tho reiloctive judgment 
is tho expression of tlio tendency to treat the contingent details of 
this or that given experience after tho analogy of the ^eneial rule 
that all experience is subject to intellectual octerminatioiis. This 
aiialotjy docs not necessitate tho 8]»ecific determination of the parti- 
l uUr liy any specific universal, but serves as general directrix in 
cxpriential researches. It is sufticiently evident that a riMiiodelling 
of tho older logical doctrine such as this msts upon a wider and more 
comprohonsive philo.sopliicnl view of knowledge us a whole, that 
.siu-h distinctions cannot flow from either of tho principles (iiWiousIy 
indicated os those on which the formal conception of logic rested, 
find, finally, that the logical aspect of these distinctions is formal in 
tho only true sense of that woitl, viz., in that the treatment is of 
necessity general, applicable to all or any thinking. 

28. As ill l^e Kantian system there were placed, side by side, 
iwudivorsu conceptions of logical system, that of transcendental 
logic, and that of formal logic, without any ailoqiiate link of con- 
nexion between them, so from the Kantian |>osition there diverged 
two quite distinct schools of logic., tho transcendental or meta- 
]ihysical, and the formal. As regards the second of these, but little 
requires to Ijc said. The great body of logical treatises written from 
the Kantian fonniil noint of view contain nothing of interest. In 
them tho traditional logic is handled under the rubrics supnlied 
hv the Kantian general philosophy, with more or loss of punfica- 
tion.s from needless detail, acconling to the acuteness or insight ol 
the writers, with more or less of deviation from tho Kantian lines, 

111 hut few cases did the real difficulty, that of assigning to formal 
loi'ii* an indc{Hmdcnt plan and method, lead to a radically fresh 
treatment.® 

The Kantian transcendental logic, bcinp an analysis of the con- 
ditions under which objectivity in general becomes possible material 
for (‘ogniiioii, is in a isjMKual senst^ a now theory oi thought.. For 
thought is the process niodiating tho unity of the ego sndthc mnlti- 
fiu ious ilelail of actual cxjierience ; and only through thought, the 
uiiivcrHal, are objects soii uotenuiucid thst they are possible matters 
of knowledge for a conscious subject As determinations of objects, 
tli(‘ pure elements of thought may be called notions, while the rekli- 
yatioii of notions in con.scious experience is the judgment, wherein 
the universal of thought and the particular of. sense are synthetically 
united, and the systematization of experience is tho syllogism. 
Notion, judgment, and syllogism are thus, in the transoondental 
logic, no bare, abstract forms, but have as their content the pure 
d(‘t«i-minations of objectivity in general. Tliey cannot be conceived 
nic(‘haiii(»illy, os mere products differing only m degree of generality 
and ubstractuess from the ideas, and coniiexiODB of association whioii 
Hp]ii*ar as clue merely to tho jisychological mechanism of the human 
tMMi.Mr-iousness. They are the essential forms of the ultimate 
synthesis through which knowledge becomes possible, anil thus 
expre.s.s in their organic system the very nature of thoughti 
th({ thinking subject. In the Kantian doctrine, howovefi as it 
developed itself liistorically, there are various points of view 'which . 
disturb the harmony of the system as thus shotted. Two in parti- , 
cular require special notice, as from these the later attempts at a 
complete revision of logicaI|theory have taken their orifpn, (1) 

* Genorally, the formal loKiciaa is compelled dmplj^dd take the proaSsui Of 
thoufi^ht os cistermlned ln'psy<!hology or inetsphyides or not, and to consider 
f-f rtain aspects of them. His sdonce has, thereffire, no todependent' ploee, ondin'o 
iiK-thfid of development. Indopeiidcnce may bd imvmi after, either 
Inn to develop all processes of tliooRht and their loxioal peenltoiltlet f Nsa gn InmiU 
df'flnitlon of thoufcht soleW, or by '^itiblillpx with thia definition tMdriew that 
non-ciintradlrtorlness is the one loglcaf qoall^. and thns t - - • 

discuHslon of tlie conditlona of nim*4XintradiGtlon In 
HunJIton IM7 IW MlMR M ||)* (mi Of f)W ,11^11. T*l 
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appears a constant tendency 
. . ^ JE^ ' egcff''<iir eentral unity of a^t-consciouaueiw, as merely 

abstiitc^ tlBiekt^'medianicaU not oiganically, to the complex of 
experience in wikichits inner nature is unfoMed. This tendency 
nii49 expression in wirious ways. Thus the synthesis, which has 
been shown to be the essential feature of cognition, is regarded os 
’ on its subjecttve side a union of intellectual function and receptivity 
of sense, and. the eoi^ributions from either side are viewed as Soma- 
li, complete'in theKbselvcs. ^ Know](xlge, in accordance with this, 
piigM b^ considered to be the mechanical result of the combination 
^ 6r <^erenoeof the two, a combination .which in the last resort must 
‘"'ymesY to the conscious subject as contingent or accidentid. (2) 


Knowledge, the systematic union of univcrsiil and particular in 
'• experience, is thought as containing in some obscure fashion a 
iefeience to the most real world, the mim of things in themselves, 
and therefore as being, in antithesis thereto, strictly subjective. 
The processes of thought, by which unity Is given to experience, 

, ^U8 manifest themselves as liinitod iii scope, and as being the very 
fprouml or^ reason of the restriction of knowledge to phenomenal in 
ppposition to noumenal reality.^ 

The presence of these two difficulties or pisrploxitic-siu tlic Kantiun 
system, which are, indeed, at bottom but one, led to revision of 
transcendental logic in two directions. * The one line proceeded 
from the analysis of knowledge as the product of intellectual function 
•and receptivity, and, uniting therewith metaphysical conceptions of 
varied kinds, edminated in a doctrine of cognit'on whi* h, reluining 
the distinction between real and ideal as ultimate, endeavoured to 
show that the forms of the ideal, t.c., of thought, and the forms of 
reality were parallel. Logic, under this luiw cunception, ap[)cared 
AS a comprehensive theoi-y of knowledge, the systematic treatment 
of the modes in which thought, conditioned by "Is own natui-n ami 
by the nature of the reality upon whioli it is exercised, develops 
into knowledge, i.e., of the modes in which a representation of 
^ things characterized by universality and evidential foi-ce is ob- 
tained. *On the whole this is the position assigned to logic by 
Schleiermacher, whose view is followeil in essentials, tliough wiiii 
many variations in detail, by a large and irnportatd seli tol of logical 
writers.** 


The second direction may be characterized gcnomlly as the at- 
tempt to develop fully what is involved in Kuut's 'conception of 
thought as the essential factor of cognition. Any opposition between 
metaphysic os dealing with the real and logic as dealing with the 
ideal element in knowledge appears, in tliis vi('w, us a mere effort 
of false abstraction. The very nature of idilit y is its nature in and 
for thought. The system pure deteriniuatiuns of objectivity, 
which Kant had imperfectly sketched, is not to be rcj^arded as a 
piece of subjective machinery, because it expresses the Inmost con- 
' ditions of intelligence as .such. Nothing is more real than the ego, 
than intelligence or thought. Transcendental logic, or logic whioli 
is at the same time metaphysic, is the only diseipliuo to which the 
title lomc by right belongs. For it contains the oom])lete .sNstem 
of the forms in and through whkdi intclligcneo is l ealized. * The 
notion, judgment, and syllogism are doubtless fo’ius of tlmught, 
but they have their definite content. Tlu*y are the modes in w hieh 
the forms of objectivity ain realized for inrelligenee, and are thus 
at once abstract and concrete. The so-('aIl(.d formal logic is a mere 
cajnU martuam, a descriptive study of some few ty])ea of the apj»lie,a- 
tiou of thought to matters of experience. On the whole tliis is the 
view of logic deveIo|)ed through Fichto (and in part Schclling) by 
Hegel, ana the Hegelian synem shall hero fie regarded ns its com- 
' plete and only representative. 


Logie as Theonf of KiwuMgr. 

r . 29. The mition assigned to logic as theory of knov/ledge and 
01 problems included in it arc determined by the general 
’’ ^ibhilodophic new Cf the distinction between the reality to ho appro- 
'Jmded by thought and the subjective nature of tbonght itself. 

’ .^oro may therefore, numlwrless variations in the mode of 
trMtiftg logic with general adherence to the one point of view.'* In 
' the of ^hlcicrmocher, for examplo, the fundamental 

' ' thaiactei^tic is the attempt to unite some portion.s of the Kantian 
analyais of cognition with Spinozistic metaphysie. Knowledge is 
. ;TC|j|ltd M the complex combination of intellect, tlie formative, 
unify^yidoaliziog faculty, and organization or rece.ptirity of sense. 

. !l^g||Hpity or common validity of cognition rivsts on the unifonii 
" '^BatoMIF Ol^^izAtioii and on tfio identity of all ideas in tlio one 


1 IStetol, xlit. p|>. Sti, Bn2. • 

* It Is UimiBoessiry to consider what exactly was Ksnits leachina on either of 
these ]pQtata,er '«rhat the B^ifloance of the relative doctrine .nay \w in Ids Mystcni. 

the h^rical punKNM In hand, to hidlrato thoupfjirent tvn- 
4enw of Ids wont, for from this the later developments take their rl8o. 

dee, for ad SnitmnAUon of the more pramlnent members, TTi>berwoa*8 IcMfik, 
;f 14, a wofk Whteh ftsttf is an admirable exposUlon from the suinc ]M)int of vh>w. 
.s’ . 4 It appesm ah^hiotonc, error to identify the phlnt of vk>w here referred to with 
j '.fjhe Ai1at0tdll4lV‘:;1^e tuition of a parallelism between liic forms of reality nnd 
y'tlAi'fbrMlS Cf ftmlitdil is too deflidte to he ooveied by the mere expression, 
or m Phto, of the dooMae that knowledge Is knowlodKc of 

i .iff.*.?'* I . ' ... 


ideal system. The objective worth of cognition is referred on the 
one hand to the determined connexion b^ween tlie real univerae 
and the organization through which the individual is ])art of the 
real order of things, on the other hand to the ultimate metophysicsil 
T»aralleli.sm between the systiiin of ideas and reality. The primary 
loniKs of knowledge, notion, and judmient, distinct from one 
anotlicr only as being knowledge viewed now as stable now os in 
pro(*ca 8 , eorreapond to the ultimate elements of tli« real, the per- 
manent force or substance and its variable iminifestatioii.s. Sylh)- 
gisin and indnctioii, with the .suhctnliiialc processes of definition 
and divi.sion, analysis and synthesis, arc Icciniieal imxles of the 
developnnmt of notioim and judgment.^, modes by wdiieh inchoate 
notion.s are jeiidercd definite, by m Inch incomplete judgments are 
rendered conqdete.® 

That IliciK is much valnahh; and .suggestive material in this 
Inode of regjirding logic is iimlouhteil, .iml in the din iission of 
isolated huiiis of knowledge, such as jiidgmi nt, it is Ml\sa}s desir- 
able that there should ho kept in iiiiml tin* ictcit ricc to tlic ulliirmto 
(dinracter ol idjectivity. Tint the whoh* ])oiiit of view .seems im- 
jierfeet and oiwiii to such objections as will ahsuys ]Mv.se)it them- 
selves when a principle is not. carried out to its full I’xleiit. It may, 
for propjcdeutie purposo.s, he (le.sirahle to .separati- tin- hand ling of 
logical forms from inetaph}sic, Init such sep,iiatn>n cannot !>«■ ulti- 
mate. The .sysL'in of forms of reality to wliji li tlc' loim.s of kiiow- 
leilgc are assumed to correspond mii.st in .some way »‘iilcr into 
knowledge, and they cannot enter in as an altMdulely foreign 
ingredient, to wiiich knowledge has .simply to eonfoim itsldf. For, 
if .so, these metaphysical categories would h<* ilisi’ovi-iiihle, only iiv 
nn analysis of concrete knowledge, and tliey would lemain as 
infereniTs from tlie nature of cognition, not as dat.i ilire( tl\ known. 
The cjirdiiml dillieuliy which appears in all tiejitmeiitsof logic from 
this point of view is that of cxplaming how tlieiv I’omes to l)e 
known an olijeelive .S3’.stem of things witli charaet» ii.stie foruis or 
a.speets, and it is not hard to .see that the aeeeptain’c of ;i ri.ility so 
formed is hut a ivlic of the pernicioiia ahstvaelion which gave rise 
to the Kantian si*veranee of knowledge from nounnnial reiility.'* In 
.short tin* position taken by Schleiermaclicr and Iiis school, as final 
stiimliug ground, is hut lui intermediate stage in tluj ilevclopmeut 
of that wiiieh lay imjdicit in the critical philosoidij’. 

Jdorcover, it is liardly possible to assume tliis point of view with- 
out tending to fall bark into that mcehanical view of knowledge 
from whii'li Kant had endeavoured tj) fiee pliilos(>phv. If there In; 
as.sumed flio severaneo lietween real and ideal, it is hardly po.ssihle 
to avoid deduction of all tliat is characteristic of the ideal older from 
the td»M>i\ed or conjeetured ]»s>ehologieal ])eeu]ijiiities of inner 
ex]»erieuee. Tlie real appears only as ultimate point of rffeierin*, 
hut in rm other way determines the form of kimwlcilge. Tin- 
dniracteristit* relnlions whieli give content In notions, judgments, 
and syllogisms uic deduced psychologically." In the long iiin, it 
would no doubt he, found that the leal key to the position i.s the 
belief, imueoi less c.\j)ressi*il, that the systematic view of thought 
as eompieliciiding nnd evolving the forms of reality is an iniattain- 
able ideal, — metaphysie, put it brielly, is iinpossihle. To 
some extent this is the jmsilion taken l»y Lotze, whose cautious and 
ever tlioiiglittul expo.sil,ioiis are in variably dirc( ted to the eluciihi* 
lion of the real the real roots of ]>eiplexity or iueompleteiie^s 
of doetrine. In his view lomeul forms are. the modis in whieh 
thought works up the materiiu, .snpidied in inner experience by tlic 
psychological iiieclianism of the .soul, in conformity t«» the ultimate 
presnppo.situms with tho aid of whieh alone can harmony, or I'thical 
aiid-ic.sthetic coni[doteiies.s, 1)0 gained for our eoncentioiis of things. 
Hut with this doctrine, whiidi ajtpromdics more elcArly than any 
other of the type to tho inetaph^sieal logic, theie is coupled the re- 
serve that any actual point of view from which tlie de\elo]»ment of 
these ])resuppositii'ns, their rational explan.'ition, might become 
possil)le is unattainable. Oiir eontidem e in them is finally of an 
ethical character, and depemls upon our convietioii of the ethical end 
or]»iirpose of all the suiToumlings within which human life and 

^ IV limps rhi- Jiinst npjnplete trcjifiiiT: of li)i;ic fioin fli s of view i? 

Ihiif of iioiioro, /.m/it' fi/ji |s»,s. ri'lioi m <U ssentln(( from 

Selilt iernuK her’.s mow of syJlo>fi.sni uiul il;e ‘•y.sU‘ii'Mtie]irocos.N *8 of ivastmini^, lay# 
out more fully wluit in liis view iin* tin* !i>peets of iT.-ility ci rrcHpomting to tin 
typieul fonns of knowledge. Tremleleiiluiru endeavours to fill up the i:nj 
between real imd ideal by etuphtisiyinj; the eonmiuriily of Imracter lu'tweei 
motion. iiH the ultimnle, reality, and consliuetiveness in knowledge, the central 
RCti\llvo( the ph'iik 

a 'IliHH we tind In Sehleicruineher < that tlie uUininte dlfferenec 
of Idenl and teul is aceepted as hitnple d.itiiiii. In I’clwi'weu § s hikI 

;irrxsini) there iHeontiniioiis refeienee to an Inner onler of thlnn^, the forni** of 
whieh are the inetaphyKieal eatemines, Imi the iietnal tveatnienl h altoirelliei 
liMlejH'inUMit of tliese fonns, and w > nm\ i-onjeelure Ihnt. in tlie Iasi resort, 
Ueber^ve^ would havo evpinined the » har.o teriniics of lojitieiil thiiiklnc hv 
referenee rather in the P'lyeholouleal meeha‘)ism than to a 8npP^>f*^‘d nsitniv o# 
things (see fji'tit, §§ 4tM2), and approximated to tlie posliion i»f heneke 
rather than to tiiat of .sehleievniaeher. 

' Tills teiidenrv. which appears in Seldidei'maeherand reberweg, and imleed in 
rU till* logH-H of thai selinol (iJeoige's /.ej/rl-, e.;/., is hardly to be •tmilimnlstied 
from psyehnlogy), is piominent in Ueneke. It is curious to note u preeisely 
niiiiilRr lesiilt 111 the logleal tlieory of Mr II. Spencer. Mr Speiieer snpjio»es Inm- 
Belf lo 1 h' throughout refenliig to the nutan; of renllty. hut in faet all that is 
RDCcitic in the forma of reatKiiiing developed by him is of psn'holoffical oilgln (MS 
Pt\ qfPiych. *• 801 WI). 
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rharnctor is nmnifostrd. In In^c ns in inntnphysic wo ini^t con- 
tent ourselves with more or liiss fra^ineiitiiry tivatment.^ 

Jji^rjic as MdaphijskuL 

80. 'I’o nmlerstniiil the ]*e« iilinrilies of this, the timil eonooption of 
loiTir, we niu>l t.ike into .le. oiiiil the llhiiuale view of kunwicil^e as 
that in u hieli tliou^lit uinl reality are uihIimI, and of philosophy gcm*- 
liilly Iln‘ .ittein}»t to develop tlie whole system of these abatraet 
det» rniin itMiis of thuiiL^hl hy whi<‘h eoheieiiee and intelli^jihility 
are i;i\en !•» kno\\hMln;»*. In it there is eanit'd out to the full extent 
Kani^ i l' M of tlioii^^lit as the iiltimati* i^erni of intelligihility. 

In tlie i iitiial sNstem, as wo lia\e seen, tlio fiintiiiinentiil idea 
w.i', I niiiiniioMsly di.stmhed hy the, intrusion of doi'lriiies whieli 
siuiiiliiaiiee only when the pn»l)leins were treated fioin 
a Ijinte npjiosrd piOUt t»f vifW. 'I’liUs tile ahstr.U't separation nf 
4‘nijseinus e\[u*inii«e, re« 4 nl.iie«l aecoiiling to the eonditioiis i>f 
the unity of tlioni;lit, Iimio a .snppos.-d realm of n-alily iuvohed 
thi- <-onMni»*ration nt tin* sulijet i as one portion t>r item of a iiu - 
eliiniiMl w'hnlr. In other wniiN, the Kantian system proved it. s»‘ It 
iiii.iltle l«) unite in a euiiipieliensiv** fashion the two ideas uf 
thought as the uni\eisal in expeihnee and of thought as the 
aetivity or nn>de of riMli/.itinn of the iudivnlual siihjoet. The e« n 
Mai pi>inl of \i( \\, tli.it wlneh refeis all in expiTimee to the unite 
of 1 lioiight, was e»n)tiinu»usly »leparted inoii, .ind as a iiatuial eon.si - 
pit nee the N.ilioiis imms nr niodi-s nf thnughl Were liealed, not in 
rel.it mil to their uilimate unity, hiit as i.vilat«‘d taets, to bo dealt 
with hN piineiples leslingoii SI tut. illy opposed dijetrille. It. is the 
i*'.'.i‘U.’e of tin' H I'U^eli.iii inelho.l to ker p isiuthiuoilsly ill view the 
einien'te uuily .iml tot.ilily of tliought, to treat esieh s[»eeial aspi 1 1 
or determinalion as an integral ])«iitifin nf ;in oig.inie whoh*, a poi- 
tieii whieh inii'.t ]no\e il'-elt iinintidligibh' and eoiitrtidntoi \ if 
regarded ;i part lr'»m its ndatioiis to tlie whole, and so to avoiil 1 hese 
Tiieeh.iTii' al separ.itioMs and abstraetions wliieh Innl prowd fatsil to 
tlie Kaiiliaii doeiriiie. In the develnpnn*nt of a inetnoil w hi»-li le^M 
ii])on .lud endeavouis to retain so •oniprelieiisive a point of \ie\\, 
tliere must ot iieees.^^ity he inin li that is tellt.l^i^e and imperii, i. 

J titl'eieiie. sof npimon leg.ii'ding the main stiige*., in the dev elnpim i*l, 
re'.Mi'ding the Jill t ieul.ir content of anyone st.ige, are .juite enm- 
ji.'ilihlo willi a lliesioii to the genei.al principle of the wholi;.'* Hut 
iVoiii this p.iint of view only ean jiisliee he done to those lorins of 
thought whndih i\ e alwavs hei u reg, tided as lln* special mftterial of 
logie.'il treitinent ; fioiu .myoiliei, tin Ire.itnient imi.st be partial, 
flagmen t.iry, and, so lo .spe.ik, extei nal. 'rinis, notion, judgment, and 
syllooi.sm are not, in thi.s \ie\v. iieah'd j s incielv snbjeeiive mode^ 
in \Nliii h the indi\ idiial enn.s. iiMisin-.s-., .ippn In nd.s and woiks up the 
material of ixp'iien e, but its higher, more de\ eloped, and theielom 
iieh*‘r forms of tle'deierininatiorr ot tlionghr in and llirtuigh wlii* h 
ilitelllgibilitv of expeiii nee i-^ ,e .piired. The whole sv.stemol thev 
di Ti-rmimitioii.s of th'.uii-},i, ilo* • atcpoi ies, is ilm matter of logn ; 
llie reali/.itioii <d* them in ^:il«jeetive 4'xp. i ii m e, or t lie tteul mi-nt of 
the Slleicssive pliases nf eoiis. ioiiMn-^s in W liii'll iibslraet thought 
eoliies to be le* ogril/ed III and by llle iiidu idll.il, is the matter of the 
]iliilo‘.iphy ol sjiiiit, ot wliieli p.s\i hology is . lie poition. Uoiibt- 
iesN tile logical treatment m.iv be led n]> to by tr.aeiug tho modes 
in will! Ii ilie full I oM>< ioiiNhess ot tlie deteriiiirial loiis of thonglit as 
tlie n«'t III ie ilit v i-. .iLlaini'.l, but .sm b inti odiiet ion i.s propjedeii- 
tie mer.lv'. Mini within th** logi. ,il s\-.!#*in itsi-If the staiting- 
point must be tlie siiijpl. st, least detinite of those eutegories 
wlnieliv l<n* spirit the lealm o| f.n | In eoines intelligible. 

Tbe jiatiii- of llie oppii*»iti.iii be|\vi-i n Ibis \ lew and that of tbo 
i.f iimiiy logi.*, w hieli in tli'- ni.iin ie-,is upon tlie [wineiple ot indi- 
vid'.idist psychology, th.it the l oiit. iit of knowledge i.s derived 
. Iioiii an eiiiirely foreign woild of fact, will beennie nioreele.ir 
it Tlnie 1«.* eonsideivil speei.ills the inatineiit wliieh uinler the two 
jm'i i oil> is given to tlie notion, \otions, in oidinarv logic, are Te- 
garnd as produet.s foiim d froni the data supplied by proseiitatiN e 
an ! representative evperieme, .aTid the mode of formatlou n.s geiie- 
i.tliv i.jiieeivf-d is a contimions jiroei-ss of eiitical comparison, 
'Ignition of dilfeieiieis, similarities, ami gi’onpiiig of like facts. 
X'.t oiilv lli'-ri doi*s the notion present itself as lehitivcly poor and 
I'l' jgie in * intent, a kind of aiteim.iii rl individual, not only an* 
ill*- i.nlv I h.iiai ii s pnsi nted to the opinatioTi of thought 
lie ' b liiieal ind extei rial, out tin* final firodiict appears as a iin*ie 
-niij. eiiv** .li-breviation of wliat is giv<*n in expermiieo. In thepro- 
' • S', li'iwev.r. i veri a-; it i.s oidiiiarily eorneived, thi*re is tnore 
involved til'll 1 ' ap[i;m nt on tin* surface. Tin* individuals 
.subj". i-d to the .ib^traeting and generalimig aetivity of thought 
all* lu.livnluaK, /.e., indi viiln.il.s viewed as dcterniincd in 

tbeir own n.iMii'* and in n spei t of T^bouglit by a wliob; netw’ork of 
lebjiion.s, wluibwli-n 't.ited aletractly arn really of tlio rittturo of 
ritigorie.s. Tii'-v MH iiidiv ii^y.ils only for a unifying in tel Hguncu 

' Lii 17 .*''< wtiole Ml V. ef Oie treiiftie t OTil.CMun (if th(* foriiiK of ihoinrflt Ih 
]'• * nil ir lo liirnself, 'o -• * ■ .-i hepiintte treutnieiif. 

- Ili'iri 1 liiinM.'lf fiillv ri.-.^Mii/cH rhe leiitiirivi! diarmter of the numcrouii 
rli.iM'iiis and elaHhfflcntton .if tIh* eaie^mribH of thoiKtlit which make up the tfub' 
-rcriee nt tlie aivi liesin m that too much airesa be not laid on the formal 
bVie^of h)^ exijoaition (see Loi/ti, l 


whiclt views th^nt under diyerso aaiMwts, and these impacts the 
blank fortiis of intelligibility, yrhicu it k the v^y fmictiou o.l logic 
to consider in system. >loveover, the pu^’eiy formal awoptaiion of 
the notion us a mom mental hieroglyiiuio or sign BtaiKis iu sharp 
font rudiel ion to the \vtyy which ns a rule accomiuiuh's it, and ‘whioh, 
for the most part, receives exploit stnteiuont lu a so-called applied 
logic or dociriuc of methotl, that iu the notion is contained tho 
rcprcsi'ntatiou of the essence or truth of reality. It is impossihlo 
to i iitiiiu with any consist.ciicy tho merely arithmetical or numerical 
doctrine of the notion, ns coutaiuiug (^wer murks ihan tho indi- 
vidual, of the genus us characterized by a less number of attributes 
tlian the species, and so on. *U nderlYing all genuine knowledge, all 
classification, and therefore all fonuutiou of notions, is tho tendency 
Inwards tho subordination of parts to a hi\Y which determines thoni. 
'fhe generic attributes arc<;u)t .siiiifdy the points of ugrceincwt, but 
tlie aeteniiining charactcrlsTiis, ami tli^ notion of a thing is the 
exjilicit recoguitiou of its nature as a \»artic.ulav manifestatiQU of a 
universal la\v. 

riius even within the limits of the ordinary logic there nro pro- 
blems which force upon it the reconsideration of the view wliieh 
icgards tho notion as uievelv a mechanically (ornied p^ychie^il fact. 
Knowledge, no doubt, is only realized subjectively, in and through 
]isy**hical facts, b.ut the treatment of it in its nature as knowleilge, 
and the treatnicnt of its p.sychu'.al aspect, are tolo gotcra distinct, 
'flic mctapliysicul doetriiie. which keeps eoiisistently in view thought 
as the e.ssciice of knowledge in its own nature has therefore to con- 
template the notion iu stiictest relation to tliought, as one modem 
which objef*tivily as such is ttpineheiuicd, minlc iutelUgilde, and, iu 
a very sp«*cial seii.se, ns the mode in which the mituie of thought is 
made e\ plicit. Thus the. notion cun only appear as uniting and <*om- 
]iri‘bendiiig 'under a new aspect these iiiU'llectual licterniinatious 
whcivhy things are related to one another in fi eognizahle system. 

The >peciiil characteristic of the llegcliaii logic, the iiielhodical 
principle of development of the ^Ictermiiiatious of thought, ve- 
ipiiivs for its full elucidation a longer treatment than is compatible 
with the scope of a general sketch. Uut it sci^^ins necessary 
to ;ubl a word resyiectiiig certain dilUc.ultbis or objeetions wliieh 
M}i]ily, not s|>f*ci;illy to the inefliodieal priiiciide of IlegePs logic, 
bur generally to the idea of a logic whieh iii at the same time 
lie t.iphy.sie or a treatment of ultimate notions. These objections 
m.iv be variously put, aceordiug to the special ])oint of vuw' 
jiNsinncd by the critic, but tliey are in tho long rmi dependent on 
one mode of interpretation of the iuudamentnl antitliesis botneeu 
bi mg, or reality, and tliought. For whether we say that it is coii- 
jii^iou to identify thought-lbrm.s with lolatiousof taet, that it is 
nni'liilosuphieal to as.vumc tliat bcinj( of noeessitv conforms to 
tleiught, that thonglit is purely subjet'tivo and kuowlc«lge the 
sv^tcia of tonus in and tliroiigh which the subjcctivo is brought 
aft* r its own iiatme t() an adetpiate represe illation of objective hict, 
*ii point to phenomena of perception a.s sliowilig that OVell adequate 
( Miles pondi nee, not to speak of identity, between snbjeetivo and 
objrctive imist be matter of discussion, or lay stress upon tho pro- 
Mdnro <if science, as negntiving the preliminary a.ssumptioTi of tho 
logico-metaphy.sical a.ssniiiption, xvc out express in varied ways a 
Imidameiital interpretation ot the opiKj^f’tiou between reality and 
knowbdgc. We as.sumo ail initial uistinctiou, tho gronndif and 
pitt ist* nature of wlficli an; never made cletu*. For the iiutithes^is 
bctwi-cii tlioiiglit and le.ility is au antithesis in and hy nicans of 
( (in>i ious ex|H*iieuec, and is not to be comiucheuded save through 
('iii.viiius exi»erienec. If, imiecd, wi^start with cciijHi:ious expcri- 
ciH «• JUS a iiieclianieally formed frrtiuvi quid, something which ariw s 
out of tin; cnirelntion ot an iinkiiown subject and an unknown 
obj(*(t, we may certainly retain, ns an ever-recurring and iiisolnblo 
piobl(*ni, tlie jiossihilily of <*ogiiiziiig either factor sr. Hut the 
problem arises not from the antithesis but from our way of n'uding 
or interpreting it. ()p[) 0 .sitioii betweeu subjcctlvo thinking and the 
n-.d world of fact, slow, tentative, and imperfect dev(*lopnient in 
iii^lividual cons(*it)u.sness of knowledge which contains in essential 
n l ition tho op)M».sed eleiiieiits, distinction thoTofore of the meta- 
pli v oeal or real categories w hich deternuuc the nature, of object as 
know able from tho ideal or logh'nl cuWguricB whicli express more 
siH i-itically tho fashion in which the knowuble object is reduced to 
tin* v.nbji*ctive form of eogiiition, are not only pejfcctly compatible 
with, hut are . strictly imsinnul conclusions from, tho uitimatB 
«lo<-triiie tliat in thought alone is to be found tbe secret both of 
know'ing ami, of being. To bri’^g again.st this doctrine the coutinu- 
<ins complaint tliut it a.ssuim;s an uhuitity which, if it <’an bojiroved 
at all, at least demands pnxif, is to TniMtindei'Htand the very notion 
of identity wliieli phi vs .so important a jiart in the objection. Kot 
even in the most jitdicious and thoughtful critics of tnetaphysiral 
logic, in Lotze for (pfamplo,’* docs one hnd 4 ai^ciently. careful dis- 
tinetion Vaitwocu a nierc (lucstion 6{ nosguenclacVre whether wa 
hlmlJ rejitrict the title tho jKirtinn of general system which 

<ImiIs with notions, judgTn<|nts^ and (Q^ljogisin, while rt'Serving for 
mctaphysic,s all tho ^thcr inquiri^} 'aiid too question of ibepmical 

S $(*« hl» (184!l), pp. 10, 11. and Logik (1874), bk. UL, chapib 4. dw 
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tmportnnco, wlietlier tlinrft remflins ovpt and abovp tlio diflorfnca 
i)ctweBn tho more immediate detenninatioiiH oF thou*^iit«n<l its mni^ 
complex or rcfif‘ctivo modes an essential diirereiiot* in knowledge 1 m?- 
Iween thought and reality. In loss careful ciities the oversight 
simply ]ea<ts ti> the contention that we shill always rep<*at the 

I n'ohlem of knowing and being as insoluble, ami sluill view know- 
edge as a mcehaiiical, Huhjei*tjve product. 

Many of these objections <lonhtIess result from a very simple faet, 
more than once alluded to in lliis «rti<-le. J'arlicular di.stiiic*rions, 
apparently the most eleine^lr.ry, fieqneiitly involve ami are imin- 
teliigihle apart from a <levelope(l, llion"h iH»t necessarily consislent 
or well grouinled, eoneeption of things in general. 1 ’hns tlie 
einplnusis laid upon thought; as essentially sub.je* tive, as being nier^^ly 
the system of ojHiratioiis wlierehy the imlividiial ]*rings into order 
and eolieremte in his own e\jM*rienee xj^lait is tuiiiislied ah ertra. 
through the natural connexion in wliieli be is placed to the 
oltjeeiive world, seems at first sight the most simple ami direct con- 
sef|uence of the acl.nally given distinction belwi-cn llie imlividiial as 
one natural unit ami tin* sinn of tilings* eomprehemling him nnd all 
oMieis. lint, on aiinlysing more ehisely tlie title toi applying to 
]diilosophicai jirohlems a view wlii<*h is Ijiat of ]>nieticiu life, and 
don btlc.sa Icgiti male and nceessary within that splien*, we. iea«lilv 
become aware of a whole series of sjMM-uhilivr* assinnptiims iiojdicit 
in that, view, mid possibly without any adiMpiate jiistilieaLioii. At 
111! events, wlietlier or not the view be ”Jtiiiiaii ly 'h*f*Misil)le, and in 
the same form in which it is at iirst ass\.ined, it is nnphilnsophical 
to start in the treatment of a ilitlieult and i.i.jMUlant tlisiiisdon 
from prin(d])les so ambiguous and nmhaennimMl. 'I'he practitMl 
ditferenec between tlie individual agent, ami tlie exteriifd 
within wliich Jiis individual operation.s aie n^nlized ami x\hi« h 
i.s tliercfoie treated hy him, from lii^. point of view, a.s external, 
throw's no light /a*/* .sc on tlie. natuie of th »5 ultimate relation 
between tin' individual thinker as smh ir-d the world wilbin 
wliieb his thought is exerciseil. The < <01111 .ion belwi-eii ultim:it<* 
distinetioiis ami practii'al jioints of vnw is productive of nio.sl 
peniieioiis consiMpieiici^s not onl \ iii logi<; spfcially but in pliilosopliy 
at. largi*. 

of thr L(i<jirr(i Scltoofs. 

in. It will jirobably be now apparent that <leterTniTiation of the 
nature, province, ami imilnal of logic i.s, nml li.’is always bc<ui. 
ih'pcmlent on tlu* <'-om*<*ption f<»nmMl as t<i tin* nature of kmwv* 
le<lge. Disi'ii.ssions i<*g,iniing the pre<‘is<* deliiiitiou of logi<' an- 
not mere analytical <lisi»iites legarding tle^bcsf niodt* of <'Xpn-^sing 
in terms the milure ot a subject .Miili< iciitly agnssl uj>on ; vniia- 
lioii.siii the treatment <»f partnular ]i«ulions ot lr»gical <liseij,»line 
do not arise from more or h-ss aciuirati* <H.‘;entiiiii.iti<»n ot th<* 
nature ami relations of given mati-rial ; nor an- dillcnuice-iiii iesp<-<t 
1 o the amount of logical matter to he <’onsi<leitMl im-n* cxpiessions of 
ditl'erence as t<» tlui rang<* of ihesaim- tiimlaimuital ]irim-iph*.s. Tlu* 
gioumls for <livergiuici* are inmii inoic <h <*[dy .sejit<Ml, ami, Jo<dviiig 
back u[»oii the historical survey of lh<* ni:iiri <*om«‘ptions ol logical 
science, it siM'Mis <piile imposdhh' to liopc that hv coinpaiisoii ami 
seh‘ctinn <-crtaiii common p<iiiits <»! \i<*w <>r Mielho<ls may )•<• 
ext raided, to whi<*h thc||[ille of h»gi<‘al might Ix'yoiid dispute )>•* 
applieil. The logic, as om* may call it, of <-:ich pliilosopliieal th<-oi y 
ot kiiowhslgi' IS Mil inl<‘gral ]iart <ir la-ct-'^sai t <-<inse<pnuice of sm-li 
theory; and its valiility, whetherin wlmlcoi in p.art, <l<*jHUiils ijp»ui 
the com pled cm ‘ss and colierence ot the cxplanalitm ol knowhslgi* in 
giuiend whirli forms tin* ••ssfiie«* of that tlnmi v. Any erithism <»f a 
gtuieral c<)m*(jption of logic or sj)e<-ia] ai»pli<*ati ui llu-roof, which <lo«*s 
not n‘st upon crilkisni uf the lln'ory of knowledge inipliivl in it, 
must he in<'))t and useless. It is not ]M)ssibh‘ to iiielmlc siicli 
<*\p.imb-'l iuiticisni in an article like Ih*’ j»n-M-nt ; there remains 
thorefore <»idy one {ispe<*t of thesi* various logical seln-mes whn-h 
may lie Mihjeebal to spisual ami isolai<‘'l <'\a]iiiiiatiori, vi/., the 
inner <'nh<Tenee of earli sidnune as prcs«Uit<‘<l by its nntlior. 
Naturally such an exaniinati<»n <‘aii be a|»pli<*d only to views wdftcli 
imply the .separate existence of logic as a body of ilmdriiie develop- 
ing into system from its own, ptsuiliar princijiles. AVhen it i.s a 
fumlameiital position that logic as such has no separate existence, 
hut is onrt with the all-comprehensive ihudrine or theory of the 
ultimate nature of eognilion, it is not possible to criticize .such c-oij- 
ception of logic separately ; i-ritiiu^u ol logic then heeomes eritic'ism 
of tlm whole philo.sopliieal system. In most of tlu* view’s brnughi 
ladore ns, liow»*ver, a S]»ecial j>la<*e has bciui a.ssigm-il to logic ; it 
Is therefore. pos.sible to apply iiileriial criti<'isiii l<i tin* more iinjNM'tant 
of these genera! view's, ami to consider how’ far the pretensions of 
logic to an imlopendent iwisitiou and ii^thod arc substantiated. 
From the foregoing nunarks it will also l^ve beciuno apparent 
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ikrorctmk)f and Tnetaphysirnl conceptions of logic is rather cou- 
fiiHing than helpful for the formal logics ot the Kantian writers, 
of Hamiltim, and of Mnnsolare distinct., not only from one another, 


hut; from such equally formal logics ns those of ITohhe^, Comlillnc, 
Leibnitz, Herbal t, Diriei, Jtoole, j)e Morgan, and .b*vons. Logic as 
theory of knowledge ]iie.scnfs <piite special features w In n liamlh-d 
hy Mill, or hy Sehleierrmicln'r, rel)iuw<*g, fkuieko, ami Wumlt. .\nd 
it cannot ev«ui be admittcil that the threefold clu.s.silii*.iU<*ii aib*nU 
loom, without violence, for tiii* Ai i.slolelian logical n .m ln-». 
Tlieie. aie no points of agicium-nt ami diMercm'c .so uiiambignoiH 
that liy their aiil a divi.sion <';in he <'tlci'tcii.* 

112. Tew rom’epi ions <d* h»LU<’ <*ont. tin, wuth so little real gioiiud, 
.sm h ]»nifc-oi<»ns of complcti-m-ss Mini nnh piunh-m <• .is th.it de\eloj'«*d 
111 ilie uiitnigs*i»r ihe K.intMii ho-.l.-^ An-oiding lo tins vnw, 
h»gi<’. is a ]iMie si-icuci-, liaNinga^ malcii.il tin- torin of 

1 hoiight, d‘ nion.-'l ral ive ill ch.uai ti r .md wifli I h< oo ni'-' < a]i.ihl<- <»f 
coiiiph-lc ilf'din-tioii lioin tin* ch-nn-nlai v jiini- iph-^ • oni.iiin d in fin- 
very mil ion of form .IS opjiimi <1 lf» liM’hri't tinnighf. I’oit, wln’ii 
fim* e iiiii-^ lo the e\amimilion of tin- - ti in i' s< ll t.jj • i| nd , . // ) th.it 
tlu* not loiis of Ibrni .-md iii.it tci jik- nun !i loo iiliin.n. lo 1. nd i hcin- 
si-lvi-^ r<-.idd\ fo Mii.iKsis, nnil i \ •! ni.il mn- of i\hit i Mictiy 

consfitu1<s ioiiii lliiilu.ifi* bi-lw.«n a nn n i\ dciiiitioii 

(wh:ifi*v<T nof. tii-:it<-d in aii\ olio’- n-in «■. pin i. I'^opl:!' .d or 

olh<‘iwi-<- and ;i pM < Indi'gic.il <h-di:- 1 loll lioiij lli< .i--!i!i'<d n.-itcre 
<»r thi.iiol,i (/,) ih.it tin* i<*iilly iiiipoM.ijil !a< toi m f . i tiDning 
tin- <»f logi'-al SI it iii-i- i p- \ i In »loo \ . !:oni !i iiiin h 

more 1-. Itoriow'i tl th.in tin* iin n- pi* liimn.irv th linilion of ih.. light ; 

(< '• tliaf d( nionst I .It i\ i* i-h.n.n t< r le-'f*. •Ji!n»h on in .ifi'U.nl 
inlt rpn iMl'i.n uf ili« biw^i of' id* nl it v .im! non- oin mil- ’ it-n . '*h 
th it thioiijliunl. tin- whole s\ ‘dim fli'i'*- is not .ili.i.t-oi <!• \.li.p- 
lin-iit, hiif null Iv tin* reiti-r;iliil .-ippin .ition ut th. 1 r* if iil.nr.fv 
and I out i.-idii lion, or of smin* loiiliiMd iiLf iin fii'n !.. iw.in fonn 
an*! m-itii-r, t*i lo./jral ]»ro<lu' t*', lln* noii..M^ jinl'jiiniit. atid 
s\ l!'»gi- III, who-, 1 - ii.iture, <‘hiua< f i-i I nIi. Mii<i di-f i ilnithiii an* 
aibili.niU aiiipti-.l from j)-\< holo**\ or gi m nl eidni-iti m* 
wh-it imf, Thu-', in th‘- m.ijoiilv of i-n-i^’, h-ji. un,.. v. ho --mjilv 
folloWid t'n* Inn-s i!idi*‘ite*l bv Kalit ml i od '.n < «i into lie ii iX Nti'iii. 
wiih'iiif MM\ I iiti. ism. the liiinl iiin-nt.il di^l im-tioi,-. ei.nr lined in 
Ihe Ah /''*!• f/. /-.///./< lij'intn/f, ^I’he loin told In m*- of iju.tnfifN, 
(jn.i!if\, iihition, am’ iirnd.-ilitV wa-, applied s\iihoiit In-^itatnni, 
ll-oinh inx.-und ami alv\.i\.s aililienl l.'i-^inon, to not ion i jiulg'- 
im-nfs Win- .M•ll•jlt^•d as bi-ing e.iti-j<«i .* .il, h\polhetn d, .nnl di*-- 
j jnnetivi in kind, thongh the ililh-n m-es an* .iltog<*ihei Ion ign to tin* 

I logT**il jaim iplc .i]*plh‘<l ; .iml g» lit i illy im att< mpl v.'i>. made to <h> 

{ moii- tiniii fp-af, in an al'sti.n-l l.ishion. sonn* a>p<‘( of :i j'l’o* -duii- 
of flioMght d*t<-nnined ill all its pli.i.^-s hx e,\tia logo a) < mi^iih-i i- 
n.*H‘ 'I’he iin X il.'ihh* levulf of s.ieli a fie.itiin nt XX. IS ihe umlm* pn-- 
jioinl.-Miiei* «dx<‘n to the (I'letriiM'of iM'lion^, xvlii.li, Ix-pig xh-wed 
al'er rhi f ishion of K.mt as gix en, < oni]th ted pii'du • .ipjii .iicd .is 
the idiimifi* innt-. <» 1 ‘ fln'iigliT, to be (onibimd, ‘-''p.iMted. ami 
gionp.cl together in all tin* higln-r ]'roies>ev. 'fhe p. • idi.o it n-s of 
tin* io-;i* .d .-x -tt m wliieh is < .niunonly a>wu, w ith tin u.snn- .if 

Sir V . M.imdi'ei .spniig eiiTiiely from thisxn-wof jn-iioji-. t<ir, if 
iioti'iiis Im‘ p l-iIpI* d as the cl<*nn nfs of tlnniirlit, tin ri tin* jmlglin Ml 
will'll <-l.ilioi it' ■> 1 1n Ml . :in only [iH M-iit itsi If .is thi- cxpln it st.iti*. 
im nt ot inir.n-.li.»t(- icl.itioiiN dis'-ci riiblc iiin'iig iioiioiis. Tin'*-!* 
imun-'h’ite lei.ii ions 1'1‘din e tln-iii'-i'l xa".., tfn 11 , '111111011, to one. ---rhe 
(|0'!iitii.irive rel’itioii of xvlnde .iml [siii, .md, .iiti-ntion b. mi'x <*oii- 
cl•nII.^tl*d «*n the exteiisix’c it fi-n-m*<- of l om i-pt-s. t In* l ightroM m lumn* 
of ppijio- iii.iii.il forms is tin* natin.il eonM''|iM n. • . To sm. ii .< s. heim* 
lie* ohJiMfioiis .’111- maiiilold. It i'^ iieitln-r i-oIii p nt in iT-ilf, nor 
I'oi-i'dxe of tin- n.'itun- <d tbinkiieg. in*r de.hn-e.l tialv fi.im tin- 
giinril prim i pie of flu- H.-iiniltoni.-ni bgi.- For it .-i.glit toli.ix*- 
be.'ii k< |>t in iniii'l ibal i-xteii'Nion i- but .m .i'']M'.-t of tin* notion.’ not 
a I 'Ml'le f.n-t upon whii'li tin* logic il i.pi- 1 ■"«( s of < l.iboi .itioii an* 
lo be <lip-« t<*d. It IS, inor<-ox i.-r. sulliei' nt’y < !* .1 that tln-n-lnn u 
tit winde .nnl pill is t.ir fioni cvhau-inig .a cxi n .nhnu.itely lepie- 
.seiiiiiig fin* lel.iiioii'. in whii h f liing'^ l-i eonn* l<ir intciligem e nntteis 
of eognilion, and it is tin ther »*x ivleiii that tin* pi.Mi'ilup- by x\hi<h 
t vpe-. <»t judgment are ilistiiignidn-il .n-i on ling to rhe total or [lai ti.d 
le'cii'in-e to <*\lciisiou (-oiitaiiietl in them as:anin-.s a .stage and 
amount of hnowh-dgi* xxhicli is n ally the coniph*t< tl lesnlt of eog- 
nition, not that xxith wlii<-h it st.nt-^, i*r by wlin li it. proci eils.’* 

Tln*ulilitv oflKising logu'al theorems ou [ksx choloL'ii’al pivmisM's, 
a mcthoil iiixolv(‘d in the procidiin* ot nn.-t expositions of Imm.d 

• \i.r !iiv inup* ilelalled eljisiirte.-ilHiMv. vue!! -is thus-* of Rns. iikian/ t/)o* 

.t/..//i' .aiiffti >f,r 1-sr.M. I’linitl . />e <f,'r /.e'/fA*. ISl'i), l.’jilmn 

lA./f- /;<■</»« /■./*/i/' 71, l.S.Suy uf e\<iM'l lu-a In.stoneal 

t'liili-i tills h. !i(l Khik Iiim-elf, far len'iiins jUxim* tuven, iMn-t la. Ui ii d . il..- 
IS nfenc-il To an* annn-il la rein m\ (/....//A , 5 -t). 

•’» Mill’s tiitu'isiii mi TltiiniUiars eonhwii st.iteineiit.H letaidlni: fmins (Frufti^ 
Of 1 5*^ t'^il). is |K ifivfIx ainilli jiMe ti» the ireut-iaiity of tin KiuitlHii 

li«-!ilises on loL”<*. ® 

* See. i'ti . Kthi', ^ <7 r 

^ The e\li‘iisi.in 111 i\ notion has no iiiinn>rJjMl or quantitatiM- <l<*ii'e' a. s^ t.i 
fonaiil.ite the ja<linii<*nt as oxpijj-ssiiii; ilefinife aiaonnts i<f e\ti as...i, ihritloie, 
javsnjT^xTsf*, eoTa]»l< t4* l■^q«lrl(•al suivex of w hat, by it.s \erv p-u'ii.im 

iia-oiiijilete Tins iM s|X'ii,illv iioiewoithv in tin* rase ot M itiiilii'a ' pii-inalar 
. . ^ ... . . , ’ * ; * et 

iitiowledte of the whole splu-in s of anrt Ik It is in the spieU'i m use of tlu 
won! wMii’f /•'<!/. llainilton, ft tnav Ik* addi <1, AikIm li . onipUn lv nnv.issiMe (A 
workout H coheri'iit <lix*trine of sylloKiiiin fi“uui the iwilnt of \il*w lakeii in Hit) 
tn'»ttPt*nt of thr judgment. 

^ 1 
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Icigifi, mav wpU be matter of dnnbt For psychology, as ordinarily 
eonceived, has cnrt^iiuly close relations with logic, but in aim and 
I in point of view is distinctly op^uised or at all events subordinate 
to It. The psyi'hological investigation of thought, if Carried out 
consistontlv, must take one of two forms, either that of doscription, 
'^11 which thought, like any other inentAl fact, is regarded ad extra 
as that upon which attention and observation are to be directed, — ^in 
which case tlic.rcforo any relations of thoughts among themselves 
must bo of sui h an oxternal nature os can be presented in the field 
of obsciv.itiou; or that of genesis, development, iw which the sub- 
jective prot'c.sscs of mind are viewed ns forms of the one great pro- 
cess w'licrchy knowledge is realizoil in tin- individual consciousness. 
Investigations from the firet T»oint of view arc diametrically op|K)sed 
to the logical tveatnumt of tliought, for in tlie latter the essciifial 
feature, the reference in the suhjei’t, with his mental forms, to an 
ohjei'tive order within liis e\j*erieiico is entirely wanting. Such 
investigation is abstnict; it pioceeds upon and remains within the 
limits of a distinction drawn in and for conscious cxiKjricnce, a di^- 
tiiiLiioii the grounds, .signilicaiiee, and modes of wiiicii re<uiirc to Iw 
treated by a larger and more comprehensive method. Investiga- 
tions flora the second point of view are suhordinnto to logic in tl 
w'ulcr sense, for the treatment of the subjective pna^esses therein is 
illumiiiateil and det«*rniiiied by the g<meral priiici^des regarding tin* 
nature and iiieaiiing of conscious cxjierimce wbicli it is tbtj sol** 
fuuctitin of logic to bring forward and estiiblisli. The ])sychology 
which Hamilton generally has in view is that commoiily calleil 
€*mpirieal, and with his <*on<*eption of it the tivo sciences, logii! and 
psychology, are really one, 

A possible, exit from the diffu’iilties or nssnni|itions of the cur- 
rent Kantian logic may he sought by following out and consistently 
upplving the hint contained in Kant’s distinction of analytic and 
syntht*ti<* thought, analytic and syiitln*tic. truth. It may be saiil 
that all thinking involves the fnndaineiital law’s of identity mid 
iiDii-contradiction ; that in the.se laws only is to be found the char- 
acteristic and most general feature of thought ; that in them oiilv 
is thfv form, or element contrihiitcd by mind itself, to he detcct«‘il. 
Logic would thus be. regjirded as the explicit statement of the con- 
ditions of non-contradictoriness in thought, ns the evolution of flic, 
fimnal element in thought, uiid, since iti analytic truth only can 
non-contradictoriness ha discovered wilhout material aid, as the 
theory of analytic thought. Siicli is the })ositiori .’'.ssigned to logic 
by Tw’esteii, Matisel, Spalding, and some otliers, and the coum*- 
qiictices to which it inovitiibly leads itre siitficicntly interesting 
re»fuii'0 that some sja'clul examination should be given to it. 

In the first place, then, it scorns evident that the fundamental 
distinction implied, that Inst ween analytic and synthetic, tliought, is 
wrongly coii<*eived. That analysis and synthesis are mcthtMl.s of 
cognition, ditlering in many important respects, is undoubted; but 
such tlitfercnco lies in a sphere altogether alien to that within w’liieh 
the present distinction is to Ik; sought. Analytic thought, as heie 
<;onceived, is only to lx? underst.ood when taken in reff*rence to tin* 
judgment, and then also in reference to a ]>»^culiarity in the Kantian 
doctrine. Kant, em]diasizing the iirineiple that judgment is c.sscn- 
tially the form in wliich the partieulai of <*x[H*rience is determined 
by the universal element of tnought, but identifying this univcrs;il 
with a formed concept (resembling, therefore, a clas.s notion), cun- 
templaterl a chiss of judgments in which the predicate was merely an 
explication of the subject notion. Such judgments, had the matter 
bc<u more fully considered, W'ould liave ap|)eared as far from 
primary, and Kunt has himself, in the most unambiguous language, 
indieatiid the correct view’ that analysis i.s const.Mpient an<l dc]x*.iirl- 
ent on synthesis, — that analytic judgments, tliercforc, arc merely 
special applii’iitioris of abstracting thought within a sphere already 
treated, nandlcd, formwl by thought. Man.scil, hK:», wdiowi views are 
generally aeut>e if not profound, has signalized as the primitive unit 
of cognition the .so-callcil jisychologu^fii judgment, which is esw’iiti- 
all}’ 8\’nthctic in diameter. The •logical judgment, in fact, about 
which his conixiptioii of logic oentre.s, is recognized as a posterifir 
act of reflexion, directcil uikuj formed notimis,' and i.s not in any 
way lo >je regarded as containing what is a C4^}inmoii, universal 
feature rif all judgments. 

In the M^eond place, even gmnting what cannot lx* maiiitmiiwl, 
that the pro<*iiSH of thought i.s mere explication of the liontent of 
previous knowledge, and that the theory of logic has to do with a 
cornpai-ativdy small ami sulK^rdinat/i |K)i*tioii of cognition, there is 
in such a princijde no intjans of development. We may take up in 
succession elru-w-notion.s, judgiacnfs, reu.sonings, and in relation to 
e;vh reiterati', ;i.s the one axiom of logic, that the constituent ele- 
ments shall he non -eon trail ictoi-y; but sm li a treatment is only 
!}ihlc in rdution t/i a material ulreaily formixl and organized. 

fe utmost TK)s.Mble value lx*iiig given to such a view, logic, under 
it, fM>uM be but a puitial and inchoate doetriric. 

Finally, there is involve*! in the rloi;triiie of analytic thought, 
and in the wnsconencf to which attention will next be drawn, a 
|>eculiar and one*si<led coneeption of i<lentity or of the principle of 
identity as an element in tnought. Historically this conception 
haiyolayed a most important part : it lies at the root all nomin- 


alist logic fromtAntistbenea downwards, sad has found Mfttkpfcyil* 
cal expression of the niost diverse kinds. TAat things oM whoa 
they are is tho odd fashion in which a well-nigh forgotten English 
writer states what is .taken to be the universal foundation m all < 
thought and knowledge.^ The representatives of thinm in pur sub- 
jective experience, tho units of knowledge, may bo culed notions, ! 
and, accordingly, that each notion should bo what it is appears af 
the corresponding logical axiom. The whole process Of thought is 
thoroforo regarded os merely the explicit statement of what each 
notion is, and the separation of it b;^kdir«ct or indirect methods 
from all that it is not. The judgment, essentially the active 
movement of thought, is roduc^ to the mere expression of the 
identity of a notion, and in truth, wore the doctrine consistently 
carried out, Autistlienes’s conclusion that the judgment is a fallacious 
and inept form of thought would be tho necessary result. When 
suelia conclusion is not dmwn, its pi ace is generally taken by much 
vague declamation regarding the limited, imperfect, and uncertain 
character of our knowledge, which is regarded as asymptotically 
upnroacliiug to the adeciuute determination of truth. 

The conception which underlies this view is the abstract separ- 
ation of thought from things wliich has boon already noted, fmt 
tin*, proximate principle is a deduction therefrom. Knowledge or 
thought i.s treated externally as a series of isolated units or parts, and 
thi* rcbiills of cognition — notions, judgments, and reasonings — are 
viewed as the constituent factors. Thus, e,g,^ when it is said that a 
judgment is the expreiwion of an identity, there are possible only 
two modes of explanation, — the one, that tlie identity referred to is 
th.it b(*twt*t*n tho original notion (subject) as unipialitiod by its pre- 
dicates and the same as (pialiiied, in which ca.se manifestly the 
irsiiltof the judgment is taken as being its constituent essence ; 
the other, that tho identity i.s* that of the applicability of distinct 
names to the same fact, in which case we accept without further 
impiiry and exclude from logical consideration the processes of 
thought by which tho application of names is brought about, and 
n.N.sume a.s being the procMure of thought itself that which is its 
consciiuence. Under ^1 circumstances, difference is os important 
nil element a.s identity in the judgment, and to concentrate 
attention upon the identity is to take a one-sided and impcxfoct 
view.*** * 

;U. So soon, however, ns the real nature of thought has been 
thrown out of account as not concerned in the processes of logic, so 
snoii us the law of non-contradiction, in its manifold statement, lias 
been formulated as the tine principle of logical or foniial thinking, 
tlu ro appears the. possihility ot evolving an exact system of tlie 
eonditions of non-coiitrailietoriness. The ultimate units of know- 
Irdge, whatsfiever wo call them, whether notions or idtias of classes 
or names, have at h*a.st one characteristic, — they are what they are, 
and therefore exclude from ihemttdves whatever is contradictory of 
tlu'ir nature. Tln^ are combined positions and negations, that 
whivli is posited or negated Ixfing left undetermined, — refor^, in 
fac t, to matter as opposed to fonn. With respect to any article of 
thought, therefore, the only logical reipiirement is that it shall 
possess the characteristic of not being self-contradictory, and the 
only logic al ipiestion is, what exactly is jio^itcd and negated thereby. 
Coiii]»l* x articles of thought viewed in like manner as complexes of 
]iositious and iic*gations may have the same condition demanded of 
thrill and the satiio question put regarding them. A judgment and a 
s\llogiHiii, if narrowly investigated, will appear to be merely com- 
plex aitielcs of thought^ complexes of pc;sitioiLS and negations. Pro- 
i c-c-ding I’rom such a conception there may be treatments more or less 
.systematic unci fruitful, in the hands of Kantian logicians, such as 
Twc*.sten, ^Tapsel, Spalding, and tlie like, little is eficcted, for, as tho 
forms of thought are accepted as given and as having their charaoter- 
istic'.s otherwise, fixed (by {isychology or critical theory of knowledge), 
the* trcatTiiciit resolves itself cither into repetition, in respect to eachy- 
of the fuiidaiiieutal logical condition, or into the erection of a sjmific 
kiiYl of thought (analytical) which has no other feature save that of 
(>oiTr.s|X)iulencc with tho said condition. But it is clear that restrio- 
tiuii by any jisychological or critical doctrine of thought is an arbi- 
trary limitation. It is needful only to regard tho operation of 
thought OS establishment of positions and negations, and to de- 
velop, by whatever method, the systematio results of such a view, 
Hoblx-s*; doctrine of thought as dealing with names and as essen- 
tially addition and subtraction of nameable features, Boole’s dod- 
triiio of thought as tho determination of a class, Jevons's idow of 
thought 08 simple apprehension of qualities, --any Of these will 
serve as starting fwiut, for in all ofrthem the fruitful element is ; 
the same. ITio further stqp that we generalization of the f^stoin ' 
of tliought must tal^e a symbolic form presents itself as an unjfne- 
diate and natural c.on.sequnnco. 

35. By ,;the a]}pllc^tion of a syrobolio nietho&ils not to bo under* 
Htoo<l what has wen practisfjd many writers on logie—the UW 

1 .Tohn Scraesfit. fleo g%tt to Seteneo^ by J. g,, Bvo, liOiid., ISeSi pp^ 

144, HS. TliidCUiimtHbeekcfiritalns much Interesting matter. 

> On CoiKlIlliic's attempt to treat JitdicmenU aa IdfntttlM lor eqnattooi) aonie 
excellent rcinarkii will be found In De Tiocjr, hUetogU^ IIL 18d-14Si' cf, DulsiS^ 
J/^f/iedea . I SIMM. ^ 
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: tratioil of flcdUMp^tary logical relations by^ ntunerlcal or algebraic 
signs or bv dlagmniatio schemata. The expression has the si^i- 
fication which It bears in mathematical analysiH, and implies that 
the general relations of dependence among obiecis of thought, of 
whatsoever kind, in corrospondonce with wlficn operations of per- 
fool^ geneiinl character are carried out, shall be represented by sym- 
bols, the laws of which are detorminijd by the nature of these rela- 
tions or by the laws of tho corresponding o{)eratioiis. The mere use 
of abbrerwrions for the objects of treatment is not the application 
of a symbolic method^ ; biijt so soon as the general relations of, or 
general operations with, these object are represented by symbols, 
and the laws of such symbols stated as deductions therefrom, there 
arises the possibility of a symbolic development or method of treat- 
ment, which may load to more or less expanded results according as 
the significance of the symbolic Laws is more or less general. Thus 
. quantity, whether discrete or continuous, presents, us an aspect of 
^lenomena, relations of a highly general kind, offers itself as object 
of operations of a highly general kind, and is therefore peculiarly 
the subject of symbmio treatment Currently, indeed, tho treat- 
ment of quantity is assumed to have the monopoly of symbolism, 
but such an assumption is not selLovidently true, and it is permis- 
sible to inquire whether matters non-quautitative do not present 
relations of such generality that they, tod, cun be symbolically dealt 
with. It is, however, a further question whether tho generality 
of the relations and therefore the*, signiiitance of tl.e, symbols in such 
cases, although subject to some special conditions not necessarily 
involved in the natore of quantity, do not spring from tli« liictthat 
wo treat tho matters as quantities of a special kind, and so insen- 
sibly find ourselves applying quantitative inetliods. I n otlior words, 
it remains to be investigated, after the preliminary definitions iind 
axioms of any symbolic method have boon laid down, whether the 
conception of thought with which we start, or a special feature dis- 
tinctly ([uantitative in character, haa been the truly fruitful element 
in after-development of the system.^ 

The first step in any symbolic logic must evidently bo the deter- 
mination of the nature and laws of the symbols, and, as these follow 
from the nature of the operations of thonglit. the first step is like- 
wise a statement pf the essential churactenstic of thinking. As 
above noted, there, have been adopted various inodes of expressing 
this characteristic, and in some cases the mode ad<q)ted is not one 
from which any generally applicable symbolic rules of ]iroccduri' 
could have followed,* Two only nsjuire here 1o be noted, as repre- 
senting special views; first, that wliicli proceeds from the idea of 
thought as essentially the process of grouping, elussiiig, detenniii- 
ing a definite set of objects by a mark or notion ; and secc)nd, that 
wliich proceeds more generally from the conception of tliouglit as 
consisting of a series of self-identical units) to be variously ( joiubim d 
in oWience to tho li^w of self-identity.** Adopting the first vit-w, j 
we find that procossM capable of symbolic representation, by the 
customary algebraic signs of addition, subtraetion, equivalence, 
multiplication, and division, have a perfectly gemjral significance in 
reference to the combination, separation, eipuilization of elpses, to 
the im|)Osition and removal of restriction on a class ; that to the 
symbols there can therefore be assigned a set of general laws ; and 
that any peculiarity of 9heso symbolic laws which difTeroutiatejj 
them from the laws of like symbols in mathematical aimly.sis is 
deducible from tho notion of tlioiight with which we sterted, and is 
consequently to be cnrrie<l along witli thorn in all the after develtip- 
ment. Symbolic representation of relations of classes follow's with 
equal directness from the gfneral notion that by any such relation 
? a now group » determined in reference to the original gi*oup.s, or 
rather that the position or negation of a new group (or series of 
groups) is given, definitely or indefinitely, as the result of sueh a 
rplatioii. 

With tho aid of the symbolic laws so reached, tho lodcal problem 
fa such may then be approaclied. Given any number of logical 
. terms (t.s., classes, or, as it may be better put, ])nsitions ami 

* ,.tions) connected together by any relations, to determine completely 

any one in reference to the others, or to express any one in terms of 
' the others. Tho symbolic procodnro, expounded witli marvel lous 
ingenuity and success by Boole, may take various forms, and may 
be simplified by many analytical devices, but consists essentially in 
, detemuuing systematically how given t^sitious and negations, 

■ ' ■ »■ — .» ■ ■■■ — ■■ 

' . ■'* Thai one would not doserfbe Arlatotlp's um of letter* for tho terras of his 
' ' sytlOKiStnf, nor the current logical abhrevintlon* of A P, luid M In like chhc, os 
befOKi In sny. true sonso of the word, HymboUc. On the sMhject aenerslly, the 
‘ vitiuktuettve work of Mr Venn (SpmMie 18 SI) Nhould be roiiHiilted. Mr 

Vemi hSs net only In this work expogbded tho fouiidiitlons and innln thcorom* of 
l^le*a loido with a rare and skill that leave mthlnff to be desired, but ho has, 

~ tadefiOliAonflj of many real contributions to lofdcal analvsls, put In Its true light 
> teenatiira ojfayRibollo method in loxie. He ha* rendcnA It. Iraposslblr, oven fur 
the entsid^, to eompIalailMt symbolic loalc Is an arbitnu y upplirutiuii of rauthe- 
;,)(|iiilie^«tho4teloidw material. * ^ 

• V * AAOKCOllent note onsymbollQ logic win be f^nnd in Lotee^ ed., ISSO), 

* dhptSr'of I.>ainbert*s and Plonlqu^- «« ooteil and discussed by 

llr. Veqi^ xxxIUxxxvl. and poMftn). * 

4 the iln^ Is tho view taken by Boole (and expounded with great fulness in 
Venn, as above); the seeotil is that of the brothers Qrassmann (In the /^iiwies- 
' ' lahrw mit rspOQlaUr bk. tt. Begrigift^hr^ edw 
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definite or indefinite, combine with or neutmlwo one anotlier. A 
more detailed account of these formal processes is beyond out 
limits.* 

Th6 first question whicli suggests itself in connexion with Boole’s 
sjnnbolic logic is tho neccs-sity or advisability of retaining the 
reference to olas.9es, or the de.scriptioii of thought as cla-ssilicjition. 

Do the symlxilic laws really depend to any extent on the logieel 
pcculiiirities of class arrungeinent? Mr Venn, who emphasizes tliis 
feature in Ikiole's scheme, has, liow’ever, done good scivice in leading 
up to a diH'crent explanation. Tlie g«-iieral refen iiec to objeels, 
which is also noted as implied in all Boole’s furniiiL'e, has nothing 
to do with the possible difl’erence of eouceptiinlist or materialist 
doctrines of tho ]»ropositioii, ami, in fiiet, as all ilislinetioiisof thing 
and qualit}', reHemblaimo and dillereuie, higher ;uul lower, subject 
and predieatc vanish, or are absorbed in tlie nion* general principle 
underUiiig the syinbolhs inetliod, pliniM's sii< li as elassilifation, 
extension, iiiten.sion, and the lik'- slumltl be l^iiimln d ;jh not perti- 
nent. Kay, the usual distinct nois ot gii.iiitity and i \cii ofiiu.ality 
either disappear or acfjuiio a iicw' sigiiilican. e wlnn tbey .are Imniglit 
under the scr»pe of tho new priiicijde. “ W’bal symbolii! b»gie works 
upon by piedbrcnce is a system of diidiotomy, of .r and md .r, q 
and not //, and .so forth.”* In other woid^, qii.-intitative ditlerem'es 
reipiin; to timl eX])iessiou through .soim* • oiiibmation of the ]i(»sitioii8 
ami neg.iticms of tlie elements making up Uie r.lq'ects dealt with, ^ ^ 
while the usual qualitative disf im lions are rneiged in the position 
or negation of various combinations. I 

'riio whole phraseology then of tlassitieation rmd its allied pro- 
cesses seems ne^'dless when used to denote the simple determination 
of ohjej-ts thought. The literal signs expres',, md, “ elapses,” ]»ut 
uiiita, determined in ami for tlionght as sell-iilenti< }il. l‘\»r this 
jva.son then it appears that the view of the toiindiitions of the 
symbolic mefliods of logic taken in Orassmann’s UcifrljJt^lchrt is more 
thorougljgoing, ami more cdosely represents the nndei lying prin- 
ciples, than that involved in Iteolt*s forniuhe ami e.\[ioiinded in 
detail by Mr Vi nn. 

(rrasMn.ann, as above stated, deduce^} logical ndations as a paiti- 
cnlar class of the de^*nnin:ltions necessarily attar liing to all quanti- 
ties f/.c., rlctei mined r*on tents of thought). Abstraction being made 
of nil peculiarities which may be dm- to tin ir .‘•perjal eoiislitution, 
qu.mlitir's exbildt ceitain formal relations wln-n tlie\ are < ombiiied 
(arhled, subtiacterl, &(*.). Kar b qtiaiitity is a unit of tbouglit, a 
ilelmite pns'ifutn, and of such units there are biit two elass(-.s, ele- 
ments and eoniplexes. Tiiits of tlionght, wliirh .are self-iileiitir al, 
ami therefuro snlrjeet to tlio sjieeitie law that atirlilion ot each to 
itself or Tmiltiplieatimi of it by ilselt yiehls as r«snlt rjiily tho 
j original unit, arc nution.s. The theory of notions, iheivlore, is the 
■ development of tlic general formal rr-lations of iinit.s mider the 
K]»er'ial lestrir-tioiiH imyioscd by their miliire.^ 

There appeals very elearl} in Clrassinann’s treatment, the esseiieo 
of tlie jirimiple on which symbolic logic ynoeeerls, Tlionght is 
viewt'd as .simply lln^ process ot ]»«>siling and negating d«-liiiite con- 
tents or units, ami the. oy relations of logic beeoiiie methods for 
remb‘iing »*xy>lieit. that whicliisiii e.n^h iMse ymsited or negated. 
To ayqrly symbolic methods, we reqnin* nnits as delinite as those of 
qii.intitative si ii-nec, and the only laws we r an imy»lov are those 
which iquing from the nature f»f units as definite. Kow it .semns a 
|»rofoiiml eiror to I’eriiice the whole, coniydex yrroceSs of thinking to 
this leiteialed yjositioii of Self-irleiltieal units. Crrloubtedly ll we 
start from any given fact of thought, as, f.y/., a judgment, and 
impiiie whate.an bo exhibited as iinoh- d iii if, we have before us 
a yuobleiii of uiialy.sis, the solution of wliifli must take lorm in a 
.serie.s of y» 0 ‘'ition.s and negati(»ijs, but oni thinking is not therefore 
ns a whole mere analy.si.s. The .synthi-lic y>ro( by which con- 
nexions of thought among the olijects of oiir (.oiiscious r-xperieiieo 
arc e.stihlished i.s not the meilnmieal aggregation of tdymentary 
palls. The relations which give intelligible signilienneo to our 
experir-mv an; not simydy tliosu *>f irlintiiy ami non-identity. Tt 
is an allogftber absirar*t and external \u\\ of tboiiglit, resting in nil 
j»rob;iliility on an obscuie metaph\^i(■al jnineiple,’-' tbatwonbi tieat 
it as ill e.sseiieo llu- i-omposilion ami di-r-r'liiprj.sition of eleim-ntarv 
atoms, of Trpti'Ta, as Aiilislliem-.s voulrl have called them. Tt ba.s, 
imb*erl, Ireeii imagined tlmi a svmbolif logie might b<‘ di-velojierl 
I wliir-h slir'uld 1 h> indeyiemb-Tit in .ill it.s fumlameiitnl of any 

raelaydiy.sieal or yrsyehologieal ji.ssumyitions, l»nt this is an illnsion. 
No logirsl metluid can hr* de\eloy»id save lirrin a most deliniti' eoii- 
ceptuiii of the e.ssential n.itiiieand nnnfii.s n/hrotidl of thinking, iiml 
any .svsti-m of sMiibobe logic hmls it iiece.s.sary, it it is to be complete 
and crmsi.steiit,' to adopt .some iicli view' as that above iritici/eJ, 
to regard thought as ymrelv ai^alylic, as dealing with eomy»ouiids or 

* Mr Vi-mrs l» h«-r I'avalun'ile. .Tc\r.iis’s Pnv>>‘/'> of S'irnct 

nutl stu.ih^ Ml Ih,hictiv,- Jo »■<- sluuia be coiisulKil. SrhiiutciV Op* lUomivas 
d*< contulns mi ><• vir\ elegant and hiinplo mellnid.^. 

•* Venn. jilrrm*. ]i. Ii!^. 

I Wln-n- fblf* i-r iTniHWMi'l'*. n* In tbo en.so of the truly pnrtlriiljir or Imbter 
mlnsite jinle-nn-nt, pvniboln- n oflinils encouiitt-r nlinost In-'iinnmuiinlrlr* ilUheu'itles. 

* .'m'O Pf* iiiijnfiil* hr, ii/er /.m/ii p. 43. Sehio*U*r (•7». ee’.) 

Gra.s8iTninn, though with the usu of fhu i.lunavuln^v, 

* A* Hbnvi* luitrd. p. Sr hi 
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units which arc themselves highly complex products, only to l)e 
formed hy a hind i>t’ thought not recognized ninong logical pro- 
cesses. ^ 

36. Fonnsil logic, then, in the ordinary accci>tation of lhnt*tcnn. 
does not appear to furiii.sh any adequate representation of the real 
process uiid method of thouglit. Any iogieal theory must of 
necessity he formal, ?.c., abstract or gciu r.il, for it can consider only 
the general elements of rlinuglit, not sjiccilic knowledge iiM\hi«-li 
arc involved the linite, limited relations ol one fact or class of tacts 
to another. The distinction l)ctwccn logic and the sciences is then-- 
forc ]>rceisely that hetuecii philos«>[diy in general and the sciemes. 
Attt'inpts have been made to inelude in logical analysis the tn.it- 
ineiit of sciciititie method, to di.scuss as matter of K'gic the 
varied I'roec'^scs hy whicli sciiutilic results liave been attained. 
It is true that logical coiisideratioii must oxttoid to the inaioiis 
through whi- h .scientific experience, like any other, becomes inti‘1- 
ligible, ami, in so far as seicntilic mctlKal is but the .a]»]ilieation of 
tlie laws of knowledge as a nhole, it is a possible, nay nccessiry, 
object of logical tn atniiMit. Hut to include .seicntilic methodology 
ill particular, the con.snlciaiioii of the incclianical devices by ulm li 
we strive to biing experience intd contormity with our ideal of 
cognition, the discussion ol methods of c\pcnmeiit and obsirva- 
tiou, under the one In nd logic is uii error in piineiple, wlielher we 
view logic in its thenreti'-al aspect or in reference to a spci i.il 
jiropjedeiitic aim. Ueiierali/ations on sncli topics arc uclbnigli 
wiutlilcss; they can li.i\c \itahty and importaiico only when 
drawn in closest conjunction with :ictu.il scieiilitio work, 'flic 
theory of .scieiititic method is rithi-r iloetrinc ot knowledge* tiiatcd 
freely or else the aj)])lh"ition of thouglit iii connexion with actual 
re.seaich and the ascerlaiiiTncut of the, jirinciplcs thcrehi employed. 
In e ither case it is not susceptiblo of abstraction and isolated tic'at- 
ment. 

37. Tlierc remains only, of tlio pos.sible views noted, tliat wliieh 
idcntifiod logic with tlietlieoiy of knowledge, but whicli .so dclnud 
theory of knowledge as to distingiiisli it from inctapli) sic.s. The 
designation of logi'i as theorv of knowledge is one to wiiicli in wi*nU 
theie can be no ])os>iblo objertion. It brings into the foregiouml 
what it has been tlio object of this article, by an hi-storico-ciiiical 
survey, to establi.sh, that so-called logical law.s, forms, and problc‘in.s 
arc liardly ca^ialde of statement, certainly incapable of sati.sfac t'*ry 
treatment, except in the mo^t iiitiinate coniicxioiP,vith the priiicij»li*.s 
of a theory of knowledge. To include, liowcver, in the .signiticaiiioii 
of this latter term la peculiar conceptirm of the relation b<*tw»‘en 
thinking (knowing) and reality is at once to restrict the sei»]»c of 
logic and to place an arbitrary ami, one would say, an ill-founded 
restriction on the kind of treat meiit to whi- b logical problems may 
bv; subjected. 1 f it bo really the fiimTion of logic to trace the foi m.s 
and laws of knowledge, that fum'tioii is all-ooinjirohcnsivc, .lud 
must embrace in its scojie all the fuinhiinental characteristics of 
ex]ierienco a.s known, lint no charai tcristic of experiem c is 
inure palpable than the »listiiRtioii, drawm within cons* ions 
C'Xptri*'m.'c, betw'r*en knowledge and real it v. It is impossible thin 
f*)r a tbeory of know'ledge to .start with the fissum[)tion that th*— ? 
two exist separately, I'onstituted uicli afu*r its .special fashion, but 
with a c<*rtain p.nalh*lisin bi*t\\*'i*n tlicin. In w(iivl.s one may ifi* i 
for jiRtilicali<in *il tJje as-^iuiiption (•* mclaoliNsics, or to p.s\eho- 
liigy, but, in fact, th** piiibh-m s*i ifb g.ili<l t'l muiic otln-r dittciplim- 
is cssriitially a logi'-al i|iie-t:<'n, ainl tlci nntho*l of its solution 
exai-tly lliat wlii<h iniRt lie apjilifl in tli ■ t icalniciil, of .stibordiiiat* 
logical nuc.stioiis. I’lnctical convenitiicu alone can lead t*) any 
si-jiaiatioii of tlie piobI*-iiis w lindi umk r this \ i» \v a-e ref« ric*l in 
j/ail to theory of Kiiowlctlgu and in paiL to iiii‘l.iphysi<*s. (ttlii.T 
and more scriou.s ditlicultns of the view’ liave be ‘ii alicady coiu- 
Im-nted on.- 

3S. In sum, tlifii, the piobleins ami tin* imdliotls wlii' h compose 
logic ill the, strii'tcht ^*'n.se ot that teim s«'cm to be one w’llh the 
* pioblriiR an 1 method's of the •■ritical tlieoiy of kiiowlcvlge. 
other title de-sciibe-, so ajipiejii i.'il'h a-, that of “logical’* the 
aiial_\-is of knowledge us such, it', rdi^nilicam’O and constitution, 
in •ippo'jili'Ui to tlio r|iia'ji-hi';toi j* al oi gcneiu: aiH*oiiiit for wJlicli 
the titlL p'\i iiMl.>ude:il slujiild be letaincd. 'Die i* si arches to wlii* li 
W'- woui<l hen* a^.siLju the title “l*igi<al” uiidoirntiMlly iuelmle all 
that '"111 ^upjily the ]>l.'i* e of tin* olib r im'tajdiysi**, lait in aim and 
im'thod ale so di**tim t that tli'* saim* tith- < aiim»t b*- boine by Imth. 
To Usd gu so extensive a laiige to l<>giial inve'^tigatioiis enables us 
to see tint the <‘rit* iia by wlii* h at one liim oi aiiolluT a uarrower 
pio\ im e was dct< iiniiietl for logic ai*.- but pailial expu-ssioiLS of the 
whole tiutli. The aiial\.sis ol km»wledge a.s such, the coinplet*' 
theory of the intelligible oh linuith in c# iiscious expeiiiuiee, does Ii«dil 
a special iflati<;ii to all iither .siiboidiuati; bianclio.s of huiiiau 
thinking, whether philo.sophic'dn the ordinary sense of that term 
or scientific. According as one or other a.*ipeet of this relation is 
made prominent, there e(mie.s forward one or othe,r of the various 
modes for settling tlie province of logic ; but these partial concep- 

• The s.'iTii** fju'* hiiii iM-tJii i-c-int to furtani ff tin- Kiiiitiau sclieel, 

ki, , I .M nivl'b cliatiiittioji cf ps^eliolniiuuii an't (ogteul jU'lBiueiitH. 
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tions prove their inadeq^uacy when development is attempted from 
them, and within the systf*ins constructed in accordance with them 
tharo is of necessity continuous reference to inquiries Ijdng beyond 
the prescribed limits. . 

A certain aiialy.si.s of sonic nictliod.s of ordinary thinking, baeod 
to H vcr\ large extent on language, and resembling in many respects 
grammatical stuil\, has long l;i‘fn current in odueatiuual practice as 
logic, and to lliose w hose conccjitum of the subject has been foniiod 
from aeqiiaintaiice with this iiujieiTiMa body of rules and forrnul&B 
it may a]»pcar a viobnt and unnecessary extension of the term 
to ajiply it to the all-i;oijip4eheiisive theory of knowledge. The 
reasoii.s, however, an* iiiipeiative ; and, as tJicse would load one to 
deny the right of this elcmciilary jiraetical diacijdino to the posses- 
sion of the title, it is de.'sjjrahhi to conclude bv oflering a single 
remark on the ]>laee and function of this currently designated logic; 

Notmui ii trouble is icqiiircd in onlcr to seo that the ordinary 
.scliool t>r formal logic can lay no claim to .seicntilic coinjilcteiiess. 

I 1 Is principles arc iinjieiTcet, dubious, and most variously conceived ; 
it ]»osscs>es no liielhoil by whicli dcv(*loj)ment Iroin these piiiiei|)les 
is possible ; it ha.s no ciiU-rion by which to lest tlie ade([uaey of its 
; alislraet lorms as rejinsculatioiis of the law's of eoiicretc thinking. 

I Ai'cordingly it is liaiidleij, in whole and in detail, in the most 

• distnictiiigiy various fasliioii, and were it indeed entitlod to the 
j homnirahle designation of logic the juosjiccts of tliat .Mcieiiee might 

well be despaired ol. Ihit in fact the scliool logic, discharges a func- 
‘ tioii for W’hich exhaust ivt'iic.ss of logical analysis is not a requisite. 

• It has a rdison d'etre in the circumstance that Iraiiiiug to akstract 
methods must m etis be a giaduatctl juocc.ss, and that, whether as a 

I means towuids the jiro.scciition of j.hilosnjihic study in csijccial, 
or as instrument of gem ral oducalioiial value, juacliee in dealing 
j with abstract thougbt.s iiiu.Nt lutNe value. Such elenieiiUiry ])raetica 
j naturally ba.scs it.«i*lf on the kinds of distinction ai»parent in the 
J conciele tliiiikiiig of those to whom it issipplietl, and for thi.s reason 
' school logic not only eoiinects itself with ami is in a sense the 
' development of grammar and grammatical analysis and synthesis, 
j but may, to a limited extent, inelude icfereiice to some of the 
, Binq»h*r [uoccsses of sch'utilic method. In all ])robabihty the dis- 
cord ob.4crv.iblc among the ordinary treati.ses on school logic is duo 
to the want of lecognitiou of the true place which can thus bo 
a.ssigiicd to the siibjeor treated. The doctrine has a propofdeutic 
but not a scieiitiiic value. 

^OTK A. 

Ilhtvries of Loffic.-^yo complrte hlfliory of logic, apart from phlloBOphy 
ill 'gciiciiil, exists; )>ut of iNnstotelian logic, in its system aud in its 
doelupinciit through* lut the ancient and lucditevol epochs w’o possess a 
umst adequate history in J'runtl's fjt grinchta dvr hoyik on Abvnalandti (1., 
ii., 16G1; lit., 1607; iv.^ 1670), e.xleudiug lu the close of the iiiediwvul 
perjo»l. 

The following arc some of the more important contributions towards a 
history ot higlc whether in independent works or in uorttous of sysluiintlic 
treutihes; most oi them, iuileed, of small value: Kaniiis, Seholus JJiuur- 
ticiff hk. i. cluips. 1 s; Keckerniiiiin, Syht&ina Loniav, l.'iOS; tlasseudi, 
(fprra^ i. 35-1)15; Kahrieius, Sytciinvn vlcHchtcvin nititonni lOOU; 

Wakh, runnja Availvviicn (IVJl), pp. 45:i-h4S ; Durjes, i’m ad yeritatvia, 
appendix, iTVi; iJiddc, in i'oiiinivnfat. Soc. Uidthuj., vol. x.; I’ullehoni, />*•/- 
trayv z. fJet-ch. d. Phd. (17‘.>t), pt. iv. jip. ItiO -SU; Lliersteln, Gegch, d. Lotjik 

u. Mvtafdiitxik bvi dvn DvutMhvn run Ltihndz bis ai{f yvyrnwarhge Sivtt 

(2*1 ed., J71M), iiseful iihUbiirxey of the >\ollH-^ i loidis; ('aiker, Dvnkivhre 
(1''22), pp. 12 196; ikichnuinii, dvr Luyik (1626;, pji. fiOn-Oll; >!».“»- 

iiiHiiii, J)c Loffir.v lie Dni^'ct tCxV imfivnv hii'torivn, 1626; 'Iruxlcr, Lojiik {ISiH)), 

v, »l. ill.; Sij^wait, l)v hhlornt lf»nv;v inh-r tiu'vuh v'-ffvv ad Soviatt ni^ 

St llilalie, be hi Lniiiifue d’Ani^fvfv (I6.'{s>, u. jip. U3 312; i^'raiiek, ii^*/#/^W 
d mm hi'tfnivf dv la /cy/z/oc, 1ti*itli‘idier;;, Vniwvpvg dv fotfifjnv, 1639 

(w itli i*ildii*Kraph> ; ; Treiidelenliiiiv, lieavh. il» Kah yunvnlvhrv, ish* ; Jilukcy, 
Hn-tory n/Lni/ic, and Jie»ay an Loyii (2d td., l6t^), w itli hifiliograpliical appeii- 
1 *liv ; Jioltniaiin, Hi midznyv I'invr (jlrfschiv/dv di.r Jinjrtfl dvr Ltunk ill DvatxvJi- 
I land con Jxitnf his Daadvr, isfd ; K. Kisc.lier, Ae/a/, v, Mvtajibwk {id ad., 

I l'*'*k pp- m-l62, a \aluulile eiitiijiie *if some iinMleiiJ *l*u*tiine8; Ibiinis. 
J.^Kiik mid Mvtajdijhdh (ISo-), i. pji. 123 212, excellent; reherwcK, Sy.di7ii 
dtr Luiiik (4th ed., 18'i4), pp. 15 00, excellent critical account; Uug- 
iiiM'ii, Slnn’a rritiva dvllv Kalvynriv, 1671, 2 vols.; Jiahits, Die nvurstcfi 
'niiiin n aajdvm Hthn-tn dvr Lufjik hri dvn Dwtuvlivti, 1660; Ilanns, 
H'lsviiivhtn d, r Loyik, l66l ; N’ciin, ,Syntbohc Inifjic, 1861 (introduction, and 
PJI ;}o.') tti;, a Aiiliiahle contrihutioii to tlie hlstoiy and hildiogrutdiy of tho 
ajipiieatioii of hymholie iiietlioilH in logic. Tlie only good hlhllograidiy of 
l*»'m !.•» that given l*y Kaliirs in his Lonll. v. Midiijdiyidk, i. pp. 4.53- rdS. ,S<»iiie 
ol tluj ohler 1* viMiii.'i, *’ »/., J.ipeiiiiH, Jsiblioiheca Jtvatis (1(565), s. vv. ** kogica,'* 

irganoii." "1 M.ilei lieu,” contain great store of bibliogruphlcul rufei'uuces. A 
ooiiiplt.te bihliognipliy is u de.<»idenituin. 

T^oTK B. 

Hindu Syhlvms of Logic.^^ln almost nil the Tlliidii systoins of philosophy, 
.'IS these are dassifled hy the most reiviit authorities, iiidieatloiis are to bo 
l*>uinl i>f u m*>re or le.ss di velojied analy.sis of the process or method of 
reasoning, ainl therefore *>f a i ..rtniii amount of logical theory. In two 
hysteiiiH in iiaitleiilar tin* logical element is the most prominent feature. 
'J'lic lY/ydyr/, ot logical doetiine of (iotama, is in a very STKielal souse the 
Hindu logic, while in the VaiHVHvUika, or Atoinist systein Of Kaiiada, there 
are many expansions of or uddldouB to the Hydya, though tho prevailing 
interest is not logical, r 

'i'he most aecessihlo sources of Information regarcUtig the Hindu logic, 
('olehrookeV} Esmys, and Professor M. hlUllcr's abstrsvhthi the appendix to 
Archbishop Thomson's Lam gf Thought), tend to mlnme in on undesirable 
fashion what is special to the uoctrlne, and what is added by Kanada 
and Ids ftillow ers. In order to appreciate the extent to which tho analysis 
of reuMoniug has been carried in tricsc early systems, ills advisable to restrict 
attciitiim to the original extiosltlon of the Jiydya, 

The aim of NyAya in the attainment of pe.rfcctiunpof bliss, through know- 
ledge. hvt, liave knowledge in a Kysteinatlc aud complote fashion, it is 
I'oqukiilo that the individtta! sl^uld know (or should be capable ol orgauislng 
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hfi Imowledffe to refer«nco to) the sixteen grent topics vhcads of discussion, aiid in some cnses dnhlous, divisions. Of ftcronnta which nmy he conanllcd 

These, as enumerated by Gotnina aro-Cl) proof ; ( 2 ) tl. ^ objects of proof ; cj) the fallow h cm the moi c important ( ’oltbrooke's //;< on t/o* Jiclimun 

doubt; (4) motive; (ft) the illustnitlon or exanipltt for discussion; (O) the an,l VhHosopho o/ih> fr.mi uhii*l» the expi^sitJi*ii.i m (GVrf. d, 

fltml assertion; (7)the emimonitioii uf thotlveiocmlicrsof iho Uiiul usscrlion ; iv. ;J82 svJ, Hc;;cl ( H .//.<>, \iii. Ihl-PJT), and (’(msin <lli-to,r< f;on,ntf, 

(8) confirmatory argument; (0) the uoiujIubIoii, the di iinLa judgment; dO) hc.i.u ii.) aic taken; Sn.o.U .\rrnmit nf thi Jiintunt, Li/rmtHi- , and /.v- 

the objoctiou; (11) controversy; (12) Ucwiitiv-i vomiitcr argument; (13) ap- ionon of the Hindoos \oK iHi . later cditioiH. with title hIUmvI, m iMf), 

bareiit reason or sophism: (14) fraud or wilfully deceptive argument, ruse; 1M7. 1 :21); Wimlisi lunann. HtUosuphu> un I'orfmiM dcr Wdt.u 

( 16 ) futile urrmieut or soJf-eoiitiadletory counter urgunieiit; (Jt>) coiiclusivo (Issi), ‘■peciallv pp. IsDft l:)20; M. Muli. r, appendix to Tlioinspn s J.fnm oj 

refutation. Inspection of these at once shows that tiiey represent stages in Thutoiht\ JJosenkraii/, Ihe Mnthixatoincn (hr LofjUc (18-10), pp. 

dialectic or In the m-ocoss of cleiuing up know ledge by diHcussioii. 'Ibo IMlIi.ims Indian WimIuoi, iip. st Ililmn*, aiti.les “liidiens/ 

S meralia, the kinds of proof, described as four ill number- soiise-pm-cp- “tb.lama.” “Nyaya," “ K.-iii.iihi. ' in tlu* I),rho,nKn,r PhihMoihhiu*^, :tiid 

on, inference (either from "suse to elicct, fnuu elleet to cause, or from trausbubm, with eoiMmi'Mt;M>, of puit oi dtM.imu’s .sritr.as,'' in tlio 

commilulty of nature, f.c., In a wide acnsu, analogy), eompmiHtui (analogy lu Mtunoms dc VAmdeudv d^i .Su* /ictr, Morah'A l( I'oUtfiwA, turn. ui. 

a stricter siKiiiflcaiiee), tradition,-'- and tl^e Miing*} iilxiut wliieli proof may bu 

oxureised, iiiuler which a twi lvefold divismn is gneii by (iotama, and enlarged \i,Tv (• 

In endless detail by liis commentators, vvlm inti-odm'o tliereiindcr n.in h of . -o . . 

Kauada's system, ai*e first laiil down as tiie basis ior the whole. Then follows The logical theories of Ibinm i ncunired for a brief period a factl- 

(Vos. 8'tl) the progress from doubt, which llrsl rails fur leasonlng or prisU, tioii-. ini|Mirt:jin e Irmn tlieir toniu \inii wiHi ili. -i m ral p.volt :igaim>t 

through motive, to position of the problem /h the form of an exHiiiple or « ase, totcliaman. jmd with the I 'rot errant sliug-b- agam-'t tin- iNuniiii ("atholie 

ami to the general assertion, as having valid grounds. The analysis of tho aiitli<.i itv. In themselves thev b.i\e 111 ! p:iiiicul.ii x.iiiM nm indeed riiiiell 

grounds of assertion Is then given, and liero we have what eon espoinls nmie oM-.-m:cln\. and the expuMtion i.i tin rn by tin Ir ant in. i, .d w.n n lather lite- 

partleularly to the syllogism as known to us. Five meiubei-s are Mgimll/ed . - rai> tli.nrpbilnsophie, addh mdinMj . i si‘u njilnu- inti n -t. In comparison 

(1) Die thesis or proposlUoii to be proved; (2) the reason, or Intermeiliato with the Aiid.ot..*ii!in aniil}.-.!,- .d tii. i- im .md nuib...u <.i ilunkiug, ibo low 

ground by which Ibn subject t)f the proposition is linked on to an explanatory aUei.iin.n-i of M.itcmeiit. and genei.ilLv the thin ii -uimim or luji.-al Ibeorj-, 

principle; (3) tho expliumtiu-y principle; (4) the aiiplieutioii of ibis explana- wb»b ib.ir.utcii/e Hamid wnik. ajiii.-ar as dhgiil.iily in'-i/nilu .mt. >or 

lory principle; (ft) the stutemeut ot tho conelusiou as ((dlowing from tho have any «d the si*ei ml peculmniie-> i>f ibc bami'-t. I' -yn- evi lu-e-l iiiibh iKO 

application. Tims, in the exumpio usually aiven -d) thcniti, this nioiintam mi ib.* !ii'dii>\ <>f lugi. .tl d*M turns. 'Mm- Iviuhm^s i>t the eomM\eis> which 

Is fiery; (2) intentvcdiale ground, because il siiiokeH; Cb (‘Xplamhjrif pna^ la-. <1 m .so nlauy oi ibe Lcntn s ot Il.h mug l.. twi i u the Arist.di liao-' jind tho 

eipUu whatever smokes is fiery, as, for iiisUm-e, a hearth; (1) ajqdtcatwu, total or iMihal Hamids expifi aMi- onU a> b aiiii: icH u ri.-e to dilb-jences 

thorefore this mountain is fiery; (h) etatemrnt of eonHadon^ the iiiountiin, who b wei«- mticl> ->mbidi/< d bv tlo- .ipiiai. i.t ilill* n m i m logical dm func. 

then. Is fiery, because it smokes. Tliere can be no doubt that in this some* in lue l'ioU.-.t.iut miiveiMlii s and .m miiiaiit s ■..< ..i iallv tin- H.imi-.t 1< gm 

What uiisystemutU: arrangement we have tl.cimtlines of syll.igistieatginm-nt. obi.o-Md, aiui htv some time kept, a turn b>.>i:n_' IiiV.oilitnd. tbioiigii 

Coiisiderablo obsuurit.Y, however, rests over the tliird m miber, ami it is only Mi I\dle, Hm Imnnn, and the e.iil ot Mmi.ty, who b.id li«-cn .i pupil oi Hainiis, 

(mrtlally cleared up when we pnteced to the ne\i 1 ipic, wbldi may p4-rbap.s bis >y ,tem was mdaih-d as the ojtliodov .d.ipli ot io_.. ,i| iiaiiiMc.', and d*cli 

>0 transbitcd coiifinnatory argument. Hen- the e.s.sencc of tho arguineiit leioid-ias Kmaiii ot .^(-ottisli uium isity eilin.itn n oi.mi.l' (he tioidihd loili 

appears to be a regress from the known mark to the tumlameiital tiiiality ecidmy would nmioiibledly i-vliibit tiie tiiui- of tl.j- ii< u lui.xi ment. In 

from W'hich it follows. Thus, if it were said ihi -nioindain in not Jn Hfiii'-md. r.iinbiidge alone," always do] m.-.i-i] to n n t tl.i antlioi .ty «.r \iis. 

then thu argilinelit would Im adduced, but tfn' mountain unio/m,, ami wlmt is toih .m 1 gi m-ially nmie opi-n ti> m w eh .i-. th.m the -i-'< i iim\( i-.it.v . wan a 

not fiery docs not smoke. Apiiareutly there is invol\e<l the usaiimptioii that st{oii-;,o>>t of Uaminm, and. .tp.nl ifuo i.d wi-ii. - ot h.nmd n'l.di im >, 

the mark is a necessary eoiiseipienee <jf the pi im;i. y ijimlity, but tiie expo.si- tin .nt', ii uz-e of the iiew^ tlocti me is di-^i ei nihh- in ihi w i itin<.*s of tnoje t'-t.-m 

tlon is obscure, and, doubtless, etjnm-eth itself with the pi iiieiiile.s of eausul om amhndge alnmim.s. Willmm 'Jimple, a liund "i .>ir i'liilip .'‘idiiey, 

connexion recognized by Hindu thinkers. (.8ee 'A illiams, a.s below, pp. 73 I). a. O an otta ml of the mmcidly, luibli.-lied <1 vuliiiii- of /„ j:„„d 

When tlio conclusion has thus been <‘onllnne.l, wlieii the negation of the Ihahrfiram, if.pi ; (b oig.- Down no, i'i:i hi tor on l-.-ic. wnde eomim id.im s 

gVound lias been shown to foil in explaining the oliM-rved fact, the thesis may In Vttn Humi Jjiahrtirfim, IbiH); ;ind Milton, in P',?..', • \]miii 1' >I tin hud^tua 

be stated In an absolute and delluitive lorm (topic in. The rtMimining sevt-u m bi> Attm Luonw Vh nior in.ditufio. M.nlirwi 's .md Ins Vat^-acra 

topics are then OCincerned with the discussion winch may arise when aii o/ >7 i;ifW/zMAom ?c, i-how' bow laimliar H.miid phi.i-'M-lo-.-v .iml the j^eison.ibty 

opponent brings forward objections to the coiicliibion. 'I'bm he iiiu.si d< by ot fhimu. mu.'.t have been to an alnmniH oi ('.imoi]ii.;e. while I'.u-on, wnh 

positing Ills antithesis (lU), whereiipiiii issue may be joined (11). .sinaiM tbu well eiounded objeetion to mu( b ot' the H in.i-t untbi’d, *\p"iM)d.<i the 

adversary be uuublu to e.-^iablisU bis aiititbcshs, he may re.sfirt to deceit, s^.^tzmof logir with immiKiakahh- n ten nee to tbo i: m i->t ) j lui i]>Ii s :inil 

bringing forward arguments, illogically nrningeil .md devoid of foi\e (12), iiMiliod of .ui.uiytmi ut, 'Mu n- m a luonouiaj'b on l:„:nii. r \ I’h. \l;iddiiig- 
whlch soon loads to tho employment of soidiisms (I'O «»r merely aimaivnt ton uiih a gooil lul.lioerapb.v Ihimu.. (J'hm- d> hi I'auo, , ■ .mi To, ms 

arguments, and even to deceitful ruses (14). t-ndor these tofucs the Ai/di/«t j:ndx»t .-.c.-t opinunm, I'ar - n. !<•*> ami a sli-,.litir woik, m.iiiil\ liio_raiihi- 

signallzcs and discusses various well-know 11 forms of fallacy. The dcstruc- <al, in t’h. I)e->ma/.e {l\ iiamtiy, I'lnUi^srai an ColU'C' dr /'/(imv .mi Ho-, 
tion of ail these fallacious arguments leduces the «ipponeiit to tlu» employ- a .Vz»/f,rd'. 72, I’.m-*, i>on. In I ipLniu-.(/;z^'z<)/A/.'/ t\ 

meul of futile, irrelevant respons(-s, which undermine Ins own liositiun (la), H.iimi-;'') will be found a bm,: b-t ot wiiim,;. f..r .md .u.ou-r lut H.imi.-it 

utiil the exposure of which completes lus discuiufit lire and reduces liini to looie. Itie ln-4ory of tlie lUoMim ut i^al-o oi i.idili n.rmh. d mu,rn 

silence (16). • /‘A//., u. o-'0-T(‘2), 'J'cimem.mn ib'z.sf/i. d. I’hd , i\. j.p. l-o 42), Du Jioulay 

Expositions of this dialectic system are not yet .ivnilable in -uu-h kind and i///>. I'nnr. I*un*\ tom. iv.). » n \ier (///.» »/• rf'im'.ih /'z/z/.v, vol. \ .), in 
amount as would enable one to do full justice t< I It Evuiently much patience .lo. Iltimannns ab I Iswn h (.<c^o./iaz-ma i/>' mna An^-h>f>t>A inhchfdit,Pyo- 

and a very Considerable know ledge <»( the cun cut jiliilosophical view Would be tt daidniujoitnua^ ; if *21-21.*), Dc i,aunoy(/).* Fucmi Jrz'bzf. mAiad. Parnt, 

roqulslto in order to appreciate at their true vvortli many apparently formal, jortana^ cap. xiii ), .nul in Ha>le {Picttunnauf^ s. u. "laiuim* > (U. Al».) 


LOGOS. This term is oue of the most constant factors j be thonglit of witlioiit this Logos, but he docs not conceive 
in ancient speculation. As it is douMo-sided, however, | the Li*g^)'5 iiM-lf to be ininidtcrial. Whether it is regarded 
expressing both rea^n and ivord, t]»o conceptioiLS which it as in niiy . sl - dm ) pusst^H.^ed nf intelligence and conseioiisne.ss 
covers differ widely. Taken broadly the doctrine of the is a i|iieMu)ii variously answered. But there is most to say 
Logos may be said to have run in tw\) parallel course.s — fur the negative'. This Logos is not one above the world 
the one philosophical, the other theological; the ono the or [uior to it, but in tlie world and insejuirable from it. 
development of the Logos as reason, the other the develop- Mail is a part of it. It is therefore, as 

ment of the Logos as word ; the one Hellenic, the other Selili ionnuelu r expresses it, or reason, nut speech or word. 
Hebrew. And it is objective, not subjective, rou.'-oii. The process 

1. To the Gre(jk mind, which saw in the world a Koir/xos, of ll:ln^iliull buiwemi o[»po.‘-ite>, in which all things arc 
1 Tvas natural to regard the world as the product of reason, invulved, is a proce.<s aeeonling to uideily n lations and 
ana reason as tho ruling principle in tho world. So we delinite inensures, and the l.ogus is the eternal lu inciple of 
find a Logos doctrine more or less prominent fron^tho this worhl-[)rocess which shows it>ell in the form of a 
dawn of Hellonic thought to its eclipse. It risc.s in tho con.^tunt (onllict between ui>pu.‘'il».-.'^. Like a hiw of nature, 
realm of physical speculation, pixs.ses over into the territory objective in the world, it eivi.s order .and regularity to tlio 
of ethics and theology, and makes its way through at least moveinent of things, and makes the sy.'-teiii ratiiuial.^ 
throe well-defined stages. These are marked off by tho Bciweon Heraclitu.s and the zStoics comparatively littlewas 
names of Heraclitus of Ephcsu.s, the Stoics, and Philo. doiu* in iK veloping a special l.t'gos docliiuc. itli Anaxa- 
It acquires its first iiu|)ortance in the theories of goras a couc.e[H ion entered which gradii.illy triumpluMl nvci 
Heraclitus. There it is iutimately a.s.sociated with tho that of Heraclitus, n imely, the ci)r.cc[»lioii of a .viiprunie, 
dominaut ideas of a flux in all things, and of tire a.*^ tho intellectual principle, not ideiititied with the world bi.r, 
material substrate or primary form of existence. On tho imlependent of ir. This, however, was vof?, m t Log(»s. 
one hand the Logos is identified*with yj/m/A?; and connected In the Platonic and Ari.ftoteliaii sy.stem. 8 , too, the Lohos 
with SiKi/f whicLlatter seems to have the^iunction of correct- appears. But it is subordiua|)2 to other more di>tim tivo 
ing deviations xrom the eternal law that rules in things. cuncc[»tions, and lacks rtiedetinitenoss of a doctrine. With 
On the other hand it is not posifivoly (listinguished cither Platu tlic term .^c•lcctL•d for the expression of the [*rincipl(; 
from the ethereal fire, or from thI eifAupjkivi) and tho uvilyKtf 

according to whicUjall things occur. lu consistency with his i ( V. St blrknnariu r^ JitraWftus hanKh', 6n\; Hovuays's 
by lozoio doctrine Heraclitus holds that nothing material can Jltraciiua^ GhuU^vU's ii\.fuiUiios mul . 
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to which the order visible in the universe is duo is voCs or 
(To^ta, not Xoyog. It is in the pseudo-Platonic Jipinomia 
that Xuyos uppotira as n synonym for In Aristotle, 
again, the principle which sets all nature under the rule of 
thought, arui directs it towards a rational end, is vot)$, or the 
divine spirit itself ; while Adyo^ is a term with many senses, 
used as more or less ideutical with a number of phrases, oS 
€V€Kaj ci'cpvcia, ovcria, ci^os, pop^i]^ &C. 

With the Stoics, However, the I^ogoa doctrine reappears 
in great breadth. It is a capital clement in their system. 
Witli their teleological views of the world they naturally 
predicated an active principle in connexion with it, living 
in it and deterraiiiiug it. This operative principle is called 
both Logos and Clod. It is conceived of as material, and 
is describerl in terms used ocjually of nature and of God. 
There is at the same time the special doctrine of the Aoyo? 
<r 7 rc/)//artK 05 , the seminal Lt)gos, or the law of generation 
in the world, the principle of the active reason working in 
dead matter. This parts intoAoyoi cnrcp/xaTtwH, which are 
akin, not tj) the Phtonic ideas, but rather to the Aoyot 
IwXoi of Aristotle. Ill man, too, there is a Logos which 
is his characteristic possession, siiid which is cVSidtfcTo?, as 
long as it is a th>»iudit resident within his breast, but 
TfH)ipt)pLK6^ when it is expressed as a word. This distinc- 
tion between liogos as rafio and Logos as orntix^ so nmeh 
used subsequently by Philo and the Christian fathers, had 
been so far anticipated by Aristotle’s distinction between 
the c^M Adyo? anti the Adyos iv rrj The Logos of 

the Stoic, « a reason in the world gifted with intelligence, 
and analogous to the reason in nian.^ 

In the period between the Stoics and Philo there are few 
names of distinct interest in this connexion. But in the 
Alexandrian phiIosr»phy the LogtJS doctrine assumes a lead- 
ing place, and shapes a new c irocr for its'df. The chief 
representative of this school is the Hellenized Jew, Philo 
(born about 25 With him God is absolute and 

incorporeal perfection, apprehensible only by reason, and 
incapable of contact with matter. An intermediate uL^ciit, 
tlierefore, is affirmed, the Lugos or idea of ideas. Tliis 
Logos is not eternal in the sense in which God is eternal, 
but has its being*from Him. It is His elder son, as the 
world is His younger. It resides with God as Ilis wi.s(lom, 
and is in the world as the divine reason. It is God’s 
instniuient in creation and in revelation. Both in the 
world and in man it is twofold. In man it subsists as the 
Aoyo? IvSidOtToq or immanent reason, and as the Aoy </9 
TTpoKfiopiKiU or uttei’od reason. In the case of the world 
therd is the Logos which has its residence with the arche- 
typal ideas, and there is the Logos which appears in the 
form of many Aoym or rational germs of things material. 
Philo’s doctrine is moulded by three forces — Platonism, 
Stoicism, and the Old Testament His Logos is the repre- 
sentative of the woild to God as w'dl as of God to the 
world It is described as the “ image of God ” (eiKojv 
fleo"’, L 6) and the “ archetypal man ” (o Kar clKvm 
dvOpfOTrn^y 1 . 427), as the “son of God” and the “high 
pric.-t” (u 4 >)(L€p€v*u, ». 65.3), as the “first-born son” 

{TTp/r^Toyovn^, h 414), the “ man of God ” (dvOptoTro^ 0€ov, L 
411}, Jl:c. It waver-; all the wdiile between attribute Pnd 
auhotanr.c, between the personal and the impersonal. 

In the later developments of Hellenic speculation nothing 
essential was added to the d«)ctrine of the Logos. Philo’s 
distinction between God and His rational power or Logos 
in contact with the w’orld wjis generally maintained by the 
eclectic Platoni.sts o.nd NeoiPlatonists. By some of these 
this distinction wa.-, carried out to, the extent of predicating 
fas was done by Numenius of Apamea) three Gods -the 
BupveniD (jV>d ; the second God, or Demiurge or Logos ; 

* C/. e^j>eoially Zelier'.** i/ir OV., 2(1 ed., V(j 1, iii. ; or Keichel’s 
The /epicureans, and tkeptics. ^ 


and the third Qod, or the world. Flotinua axpla^Sl^ ; 
A^oi as constructive forces, proceeding from the. ideas, And ' 
giving form to the dead matter of sensible things 0iMmdh 
V. 1, 8, and Richter’s Nm^Plcut. Studimy , 

2. The doctrine of the Logos in Hellenic thought thus 
remains substantially a doctrine of the Logos, as reason. 
The other side, the doctrine of the Logos as word, belongs 
as essentially to Hebrew thought. The roots, of this con* 
ceptionlie in the Hebrew Scriptures. The God who is' 
made known in the Old Testament is one who reveals 
Himself actively in history. He ie exhibited, thertfore, 
as speaking, and by Ilia word communicating His will. 
The word of the God of revelation is represent!^ as the 
creative principle (Gen. L 3 ; Psalm xxxiiL 6), as the 
executor of the divine judgments (liosea vl 5), as healing 
(Psalm evii. 20), as possessed of almost personal qualities 
(Isaiah Iv. 11 ; rs.dm cxlvii. 16). Along with this 
comes the doctrine of the ■»ugel of fehovah, the angel of 
the covenant, the angel of the presence, in whom Ood 
manifests Himself, and who is somacitiies identified with 
Jehovah or Elohim (Gen. xvi 11, 13; xxxii. 29-31; 
Exod. iil 2; xiii. 21), sometimes distinguished from 
Him (Gen. xxii. 15, tfec.; xxiv. 7 ; xxviii. 12, <kc.), and 
sometimes presented in,both aspects (Judges ii., vi; Zeeb. i.). 
To this must be added the doctrine of Wisdom, given in 
the books of Job and Proverbs. As the Word of God is 
represented in the theocratic sections of the Old Testament 
as the creative principle of the world, so Wisdom appears 
with somewhat similar functions in these bSoks. At one 
time it is exhibited as an attribute of Ood (Prov. iii. 19). 
At another it is strongly personified, so as to become rather 
the creative thought of Ood than a quality (Prov. viii. 22). 
A^in it is described as jiroceeding from God as the 
principle of creation and objective to Him. In these and 
Ivindrcd passages (Job xv. 7, <kc.) it is on the way to 
become by posts tized. 

The Hebrew conception is partially associated with the 
Greek in the case of Arlstobulus, the predecessor of Philo, 
and, according to the fathers, the founder of the Alexandrian 
school. He speaks of Wisdom in a way reminding us 
of the book of Proverbs. The pseudo-Solomonic liook 
of IVisdom (generally supposed to be the work of an 
Alexandrian flourishing somewhere between Aristobulus 
and Philo) deals both with the WLsdor* and with the Logos. 
It fails to bypostatize cither. But it represents the former 
as the framer of th6 world, as the power or spirit of God, 
active alike in the physical, the iiitollectual, and the ethical 
domain, and apparently objective to God. Points of 
affinity between the Hellenic and Hebrew conceptions are 
also seen in the books of Maccabees (see, c.^., 2 Maca 
iii. 38). In these instances, however, and even in Philo, 
the Hebrew elements are only partially grasped atui;,^ 
appropriated. In the Targums, on the otlier hand, the' 
thrQ.e doctrines of the word, the angel, and the wisdom of 
God converge in a very definite conception. In the Jewish 
theology God is represented as purely transcendent, having ' 
no likeneHB of nature with man, and making no personal 
entrance into history. Instead of the immediate relation 
of God to the world the Targums introduce the ideas of 
the Memrd (word) and the SfiecMnd, This Mcmra, ori-as ft, 
i.s also designated, is an hypostasis that the 

place of God wlien direct intercourse with man is in view,: 
In all those passegos .pf the Old Testament where 
anthropomor|)hic terms are used of Ood, tb^ Memra ft 
substituted for God. The Memra procf(sds from 
and retains the creaturely relation to Q^. It does'not 
seem to have been i dentihpd with the Messiah,^, , . 

3 Cf, tlic Tnrgum of'Ookelon on the Pentateuch oiidev Oen. V& J6,- 
zvii. 2, xxi. 20 ; Exod. xix. 10, Ao. ; the ^«rujNdew\Vl||fgu^ 
Numb. vii. 89, &c. t ' . . * . ‘ij- 
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tiOgttt abd the Old fesLament doctrine 
. reach thehr climax in the prologue to John's Qospel. The 
three coQoeptioDB c»f the active Word, the Angel, and the 
, Wisdoin of Qod, v/hich had been fused in the Rabbinical 
idea of a Memra, meet there in the final grandeur of the 
Word of Qod incarnate. The* question of the genem of 
^ the Johannine doctrine has been greatly debated. There 
is a remarkable similarity between John’s terms and 
Philo’a But this is due mainly to the fact that John and 
Philo made use of the same inherited phraseology for the 
expression of their several doctrines. The Johannine 
doctrine is not derived from the Philonic. The Logos of 
Philo is distinctively reason ; the Logos of John is Word. 
The one is metaphysical; the other is theological In 
Philo the Logo^is the divine principle that creates and 
"treustains. In John the Logos who creates also redeems. 
In Philo the Logos hovers midwajr between the personal 
and the impersonal In John he *is a distinct personality. 

. To Philo the idea of an incarnation of God is alien and 
abhorrent. The heart of John ^ doctrine is the historical 
fact that the Word was made llesh. 

In many of the early (IJliristian writers, ns well as in the hctcrcKlox 
schools, the Lo»)s doctrine is inducnced by the Greek idea. The 
Syrian Onostic oosilidea held (nceoidin^ to Ireiioins, i. 24) that the 
Logos or Word emanated from the or personii'iod renaon, as 
this latter emanated from the unhegotten Fuiiier. The complotest 
tyiM) of Gnosticism, the Vnlcntiniaii, regarded Wisdoin as the last 
of the series of seotis that emanated from the original Being or 
Father, and the Logos as an emanation from the first two principles 
that issued from 6^ Reason (vovs) and Truth. .Tustin Martyr, the 
first of the 8ub-a[)ostolic fathers, taught that God produced of ills 
own nature a rational power (Sijva/i/v nva \oyiK‘fiif)t His agent in 
creation, who now became man in .lesiw (Dial. c. Trupkp chap. 43, 
60). He affirmed also the action of the (rinpfiauKdf {Apol^ 
i. 46; ii 18, &c.). With Tatian (Co)iorL tid. Gr,, chap. .0, Ac.) 
the Logos is the beginning of the world, the reason that comes into 
being os tbe sharer of God’s rational power. With Athenagoras 
(SuppLf chaj). 9, 10) Ho is the protolypo of the worlil and the 
energizing principle {lUta koX dyepyeia) of things. Theo}»hiluH (Ad 
Anf.olffc,f ii. 10, 24) taught that the Logos was in eternity with 
God as the x47oy MidBtros, the counsellor of God, and that whru 
the world was to be created God sent forth this counsellor 
(ffi&pfiovKos) from Hiinself as the xd^yoy irpo^opiaJs, yet so that the 
begotten Logos did not cease to be a part of Himself. With 
Hipix)lytus X. 32, kc,) the Logos, produced of God’s own 

auhstanco, is both the divine intelligence that appears in the world 
as the Son of God, and tlie idea of the universe immanent in (lod. 
The Parly Sabelliaiis (comp. Kuseb., Hist. EccL, vi. 83; A than., 
Contra Arian., iv.) held tliat the Logos was a faculty of Gml, tbe 
divine reason, immanent in God eternally, but not in di.stinct per- 
aonality prior to tlie historical manifestatfbn in Chri.st. Origen, 
referring the act of creation to eternity instead of to timo, airinru-d 
the eternal personal existence of tlie Logos. In relation to God 
this Logos or Sou was a copy of the original, and os such inferior 
' to- that. In relation to the worid he was its prototype, the 
[3c«v, and its redeefning power (Contra Ct fn,, v. 608; Frag, ik 
Princip.t L i; J)e Prineip. L 109, 324). 

! mtet'atuf'e.—ln addition to tin* hl^t-oricii of pliildstiiiliy (^.(7,, thosn of nUti*r, 
Ueberweg, Zeller, Ac.), the commeutaries un .Joliirs ti(KsjR>l (Lilokc, (iodet, Wist- 
Wtt. Ac.), and the systoms of Blblicat tlicnloxy (Oehler, Schultz, Iinnier, Wcistii, 
la%), the following writings deserve speclnl nollce:— SchUrer, Irhrh. tier 
JSeiti/nchiehu \ Hausrath, NtU’TeftlammtHehe /.t'.itgi(schichte\ Urin/c, 
CeXrs vom J^ogoi in der grieehtachm Philoaophu'; Soulier, La Dortrtiif da 
logoti Ufi'Qrer, Ph(to\ Siegfried, PhHo; Uaehne, OnrhicMicht. DanlfUnnij 
Ur JtldUrk-alexandriniae^ Rtllgum-Philosniploex UUtof'y of the Da- 

Viiopfnant of the Doctrine of the JWaon of Chrid ; IliitxT. Phifvauphie dl’r Kirchm- 
^ter\ Weber, Rgatm <krAlt*Rituagoyal4inPalastitiisc/u:u Tlttologie\ <rrossniiinn, 
ttiMtiiottet Philonm. (S. D. F. S.) 

LOQRONO, an inland yrovince of Spain, the sinallost 
nuieuht model'! divisions of Old Castile, is bounded 
9h a. by Burgos, \lava, and Navarre, on tbo £, by 
Navarre and Zaragoza, on the S. by Soria,' and on the W. 
by Burgos. Tlie area is I'JxS square miles, with a popu* 
lation in 1877 of 174,425. It bel«ng.s entirely to the 
basin <tf the Ebro, which forms its nurtberti boundary 
n^ptfor a wort distance neaj San Vicente, and is now 
apyigable throughout the eutwe length of the province; 
ita diaiaaM takes place chiefly by the rivers Tiron, Oja, 
Nt^by^'lfeguaf Leza, Cidacos, and Alhama, all flowing 
[ia-AKftiNrtl;4BStetly direction. The portion skirting the 
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Ebro fonns a spacious and for the most ])art fertile 
undulating plain, called La Rioja in its western part ; but 
in the south Logrofio is considerably broken up by 
olfshoots from the sierras which separate that river from 
the Douro. In the east the Cerru do Lorenzo rises to a 
height of about 7725 feet, anil in the south the Pico Santa 
Ines is upwards of 7380 feet. Tlio uiiiieral resources, 
which are believed to be considerable, are as yet 
undeveloped. The producLs of the province are chiefly 
cereals, good oil and wine (especially in the Uioja), fruit 
(except oranges and lemons), silk, flux, and Jiuney. The 
industries, wliich are uuinqmrtant, include spinning and 
weaving. Logroho is traversed by tlie Ebro valley railway, 
which connects Miranda del Kbro with Zaragoy.iL; on this 
line are situated all the tow'ns ol the province with a 
population exceeding 5000 — Haro, Logroiu/, Calahorra, 
and Alfaro. 

Locrono, capital of the above provi»u’c, is situated 
on the right bank of the Kbro, whicii is hero cros.'jcd by a 
handsome stone bridge of twehe arches, dating from 
1 138 ; the surrounding plain is well cultivated and fertile, 
producing the rich Rioja wine. l*he city is the seat of 
the u>ujil provincial authorities, civil and military. It 
has a theatre, and several hospitals and conveiit*^. The 
parish church claims great antiijuity. The iMipulation 
in 1877 was 13,393 ; the trade and Jiidustiies are unim- 
portant. 

Tin* dlslricli of LogroJ\o was in ancmiit times ialinbitcd hy the 
Pi-rotirfi or rcroncs of Strabo ami I’liiiy, uiid their I ana is to he 
Idmitiliutl uith thomoileni siihnih of the city of Logrofio jam known 
as Vurea or Barca. The })laci* Icll into Use liamls of tin* .Moors in 
the sth century, but was rp(‘cdily retaken hy the C'Jnistinns, and 
under the name of Lnrrnvuis appears TNitli l're<iii< ?:.'y in incdiaival 
histoiy. Logrofio was the birthplace of the ]uinter Navari'cte 
(el Miido) and of Es]»aitcro; tin* hitter died there, on January 9, 
1879. 

LOGWOOD is a valuable dye-wood, the product of a 
leguminous tree, llwtnaiojri/lon ratiii-crhiaitum^ native of 
Central America, and grown also in the West Indian 
Islands. The tree attains a height not exceeding 40 feet, 
and is said to be ready for felling when about ten years 
old. The wood, deprived of its bark and the sap-wood, is 
sent iirto the market in the form of large blocks and 
billets. It is very hard and dense, and exlernaily has a 
dark brownish-red colour; but it is less deeply coloured 
within. The best qualities come fiom Campenchy, but it 
I is obtained there only in small quantity. A large export 
trade in logwood of good quality is carried on from Hon- 
duras and Jamaica, and inferior qualities arc exported 
from St Domingo, Martinupie, Giuiduhuipe, ite. The wood 
was introduced into Europe iis a dyeing substance soon 
after the discovery of America, but for many years (from 
15»1 to 1602) its use in England was prohibited, by 
Icgidative enactment on account of the inferior dyes which 
at first w ere produced by its employment. 

TluM’oloiiring principle of logwood in the tiinhcr in the 

form of a ghieosiae, from which it is liWiiited as hivmatoxyiin or 
li;eujatiu l3y foniieulation. ILeniatoxyiin was fust isolated by 
C'licvreul in 1810, and its etUistitiition was subsfujUpntly invesii- 
;(att*d by Krdmaiiii, wlio found it to have tho fonnuhi 
It forms two crystalliiu* hydrates, the ]uinuipal com bins tiiui being 
with throo moleenles of w’akr. Tliis hydmte, C\^ll, 40 „+ 81LG, is 
a colourless liody very sparingly soluble in cold water but di.s.solv- 
ing IVeelv in hot water and in alcohol. By oxpusuro to tlie air, 
especially in alkaline solutidiis, ha?matoxylin is lapidly nxidi/ed 
into li.vmatein, with tho devrlopme.nt of a fine purple colVnif . The 
reaction consists in the fliinination of two atoms ol hvdrogen, 
ihiLs: -lijcimitoxylin hydraU' + •* hainatiiii 

• }- >) -I- ir.A This n*acliouof hseinatoxylin is exceed- 

ingly rapid and* delicate, *repdering that body a valnablo h.lNiratory 
i-st for alkalies. It is remarkable that the diirereiiee of tw«> atouis 
i»f hydufgeii botweeii colourless luuiiiatoxyliii aiidcolourcil lia'inateiFi 
Is juvei.'icly that which exists between Iho white ami the blue forms 
of ituligo. By tlie action of bydrogf'n and sulphurous acid, 
hu.‘Uiateia is eu^ly reduced to keniatoxyliu. ^ 
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Logwood M prcparoil for use iiy dyers, &c., in tlic form of chips 
ami raspings, and us a solid hritth* black cxtra» l. Chipjwl log- 
wood is moistened with water and spread in tbin layers till a gentle 
fermentation sets un, A\li. reby, nmb'r the inllueiice of liberated 
ammonia, biematovylin is fni ined from tin* gliieosidc. iJy exposure 
to the air, ibrough repeatid turnings df the inu'^s, Inematein is 
ilevelopeil fivm the luematoxylin, and tin* ehijw gradually beeonn* 
coated with the hiilli.int melullie giv« n ervstals of Inematein. 
Logwood extijict. laigjly usimI in ealieo ]irinting, is nhtained from 
oxidi/e.l <’]iips aii-l raspnigs hy li\iviiili«»n, the solution being eou- 
eentratetl at as low a teinpiTalinv .is po^^sihle. 

Thu principal use of lugwoiMl Is for dyeing wool and 
woollen goods, on which it [nodiuv.s with various inordanU, 
shad-.'s of blue from a light lavoinler to a dense blue-black, 
according to the amount of logwocid \ised. It is more 
eiiH»loycd in combination with otlier dye-stulfs than as the 
sole tinctorial agent, the best and most permanent blacks 
on wool, ktiowii as woaded blacks, being first dyed bine in 
the indigo vat, and linished black with logwood and 
bichromate of potash, lii calico-printing logwood is used 
to produce steam purples, for the ]iroduction of whicli the 
calico is mordanted with staniiateuf soda, and printed with 
a .stn)ng soliilioii of logwood extract thickened with stan h. 
«y steaming, tiie Inematein of the logwood (‘ombincs with 
binoxiJe of tin precipitated in the fibre, and thus devclo]*s 
a bright purple colour. Logwood blacks, which are a 
standard product of print works, arc [»roducccl by mordant- 
ing with iron liijuor, })as‘'ing the calico through a logwood 
acdutioii, and developing and fixing the colour by treatment 
with a weak solution of bichromate of potash Logwood 
blacks assume a bright red tint by tlio action of dilute 
acids, a test by which lliey can readily be distinguishe«t 
from aniline and other f^l^r blacks. Logw'ooJ is also largely 
used ill the prej)aration of T.nk (7 and to a small extent 
in medicine. The imports of logwood into the United 
Kingdom during the year L'^SO amounted to tons, 

the estimated value of whicli was 

LOHARDAGA, or Loiiaudi (.ca, a district in the licii- 
ten ant-governorship of Heniral, India, between 22^ 20' 
and 30' N. lat. and 8.r 22' and 85" 50' E. long., 
is bounded on the N. by Huziiribagh and (jayji, on llie 
N.W. and AV. by ^Iirz'qnir di.>trict and Sarghji'i and 
Jash[>nr states, and on tln^ S.K. and K. by Sinhbhum and 
Manbhum districts. It compri'ies Cniiitia N:igi»nr proper, 
and the Pahimau subdivision, (-huli.i Nagpur is an elc^ 
vated table-laud, forming the central and sontli-ea.stern 
portion of Lohardag:i di^rict ; it.s .'‘Urface i.s undulating, 
and the slopes of the depressions lying between the ridges 
are cut into terraces coveiL-d with rice. P.djuuau, whicli 
forms the north ^ve.’^te^n portion of the district, consists 
on the east and south of spurs thrown off from the plateaus 
of Hazaribagli and Chutia \agi>ur, while the remainder of 
the tract is a tangled ina^s of iMilatid poak.s and long 
irregular stretches of broken hill-;. 'J'he Jiverage elevation 
of Palamaii is about 12<K) feet above but .sonic 

peaks rLe to over 3000 bjet. Tin'.-; part of the ilistrict 
contains no level areas of 04iy extent, exce.pt the valley.s 
of the* North Koel and .\ni.‘iiiat river-, to wliicli rice cul- 
tivation is confined. The j)rirK-ipal river.s of L(diardag/i 
are the Subarnareklia and the North and South Koel. 
The entire di-trict was probably at om* time overgrown 
witli den*>e forest, luit the forest area has bcr.n continually 
dw indling, owing to llie sj»read of cultivation and the 
practice of girdling the .svf/ trees for re.siii. 

Tiif* of 1^7*2 n lot.il iti'in of 1,237,123 

(r/21. .'iii-l c, 1 j. n .i].-,), sjir*' "1 ‘J'* 'Oi aii-a of 12.044 
BUeao* ifii!**- ; oi‘ tli- ■' »ii,]v tO *■.• i* a ^ r,ii!o|H*;ins ainl 3 

Ofy of rnivi'd r.i • . Ti 'I'li^pif i-- \f parody rt-pie- 

- 1 hr Alurid.f* lf;:;,M..! ; K-iK. 1 : 12 , 104 ; .-uid 

I'pioriH, l.M,>*10. Tlo- 1 ; ' ’ M’Pii* !irrJ'»iiL' i1m* i»ji niMingnni 

fii.' till nil I.'i.oo- • I'." 1/ irw.ir d.*{..'»7'^* : I5lif)g1;is. 

8.'i.4*i2; ;ind J)'»sAdli^, . '• ‘j,’ ; 'I li*' lliiidii' iiiimli'O 7 1 Jiud 
r»S,2n . 'I i. ( i.ii ti.-ii jx-yul ili'-n l.iigt.’r than in 
any jLher di.itri' t, l tin* imdiopolilan oxe of the 


Twpiity-fuiir Pargamls. In 1872 the total Oliristian population 
numbered 12,781, of whom 12,687 were natives, nearly all be* 
longing to the ahnrigiiml Irihes of Mundiis and UrAoiis. Most of 
them nro poor, hut tl\ey possess conMidcrable influence, and are 
rising in j>ul)liit esteem. The tw'o n]is.sioii.s ai’cj the Gennaii Lutheran 
and (’Jiuivli of Kngluiid, which sucecssfully work together side by 
side. The 7 >i^]mlatioii is enVrely rural, llanehi town (12,086) 
being the only ]»laee with iiioro tlinii 5000 inlmhitants. Rice forms 
tlie .staple croj) ; other cro])s arc w heat, barley, Indian corn, millets, 
ju'sis, gram, oilseeds, pdw, cotton, and tobacco. Opium cultivation 
was introduced in ISOO, and in 1874-75 yielded 245 cwts. There 
,Mre two .mnall tea jdantalioii.^. Mildew and bliglits occasionally 
altaeU the ciops ; dioiight.s seliUun alfect any conshlerable area 
The priiicijial trading ])laee,is Oarwa in Pahimau. Stick lac, resin, 
iMtccliu, silk cocoon.s, hides, oil -seeds, ghi, cedton, and iron arc licre 
cidlecleil for exj)ortiition ; wliile rice and other food grains, brass 
v<‘.s.s<‘ls, piece good-s hlank(‘ts, broad clbtli, silk, salt, tobacco, spices, 
tlrngs, jind beads are brought to market for local coiisuniption. 
'Pill* niiiMufiudurcs consist of slicll-lac, inferior articles of Inuss and 
iioii work, eo.irse cloth, blankets, mats, baskets, rope, and mde 
pottery. Iron, lime, and .s'l)ai)stoiie arc worked in small (niaijtitie.s; 
gold is washed l)y the poorer classes from the sands of tnc river.s. 
An important coal-bearing tract, known as the Daltonganj coal- 
iiidd, covers an area of nearly 200 Kijuarc miles, and lies partly in 
the Y.'illcy of Ihu Koel river, and partly in tliut of tlic Anianat 
M'lie net n veiine of tlnMli.striet in 1870-71 was £29,900, and the 
e\pi*iiditnre x‘22,5tj.3. The schools in 1876-77, numbered 303, 
with 808S piijiiL. The climate of the table-land of (.’hntiA Nagpur 
i.s .^aid to be .siipi'rior to th.it of any other part of India, except the 
lower ranges of (he lliin.il.ivas. Tins hot weather extends over 
almost .six weeks, commeiieiiig about the 20th April, but is never 
leally o]»pre.ssive. The lainy season la.sts from Ibc middle of Juno 
to ahont the first Week in Oidnher. The principal diseases are 
in.'d.irious fever and rlicuniatism of n severe type. 

LOIRE (I..at., the first of tlui rivers of France in 

length t)f rour.se (020 miles) and extent of basin (44,979 
.vijuare mile.s), Ims its lieadwatens in the great central 
plateau, and is cDn.sidorod to take its rise in the Gcrbier do 
.lour, in the department of Ardeche, at a height of 4504 
feet above llie sun, — tlioiigli the A 11 ier branch, wdiich has its 
.source about 30 miles wo.st, in the department of Lozere, at 
the foot of Maure de la Gardille, 4008 feet above the sea, 
lias an almost eipial course. The two streams continue to 
run panilitd till the upper Loire turns westward and is 
joined by tlie Allier in the neighbourhood of Nevers. All 
the more important affluents the upper and middle part 
of the Loire as the Cher, the Jndre, the Vienne, respect- 
i\ely 19s, 1.52, and 231 miles in length — have their gather- 
ing ground.^ in the central plateau. In the north cast the 
lia-in of llie Seine comes so dose, (at cno place to within 0 
01 7 miles) lluit the ver.sant tow^ards the Loire has hardly 
anything to conlribiftc ; ami it is not till within 05 miles of 
the estuary tliat w e find an imixirtant tributary, the Maine, 
liringing down the drainage of the« Brittany plateau. At 
; certain seasons the Loire isiiavigabhi for ships as far as 
Naiitej> (33 miles), for boats as far as LaNoirie (other 518 
; miles), and for rafts as far as Rctournac; but for six 
; montlis of the year navigation is practically impossible. 

i In 1h»* vidume of water tbere is all the irregularity of a mountain 
' ; at tlie 15ee d’Alln*r, for iii*iliince, — tin* meeting point of the 

' tw*(» lie.nd streams, — wliile tlic muxininm current is 353,200 cubic 
' fei t ])er second, the minimum is 10,000 cubic foot, and abov« 

, ( )i I*MMs tin* rsiuge lies bet weeii 31, 8o0 ami 850. During the. drought 
j of *;inijnier lliiii find feeble .streams thread their way between tbo 
I .^.iinlb.iiik.s of the elianiiel ; Avliilo at otlier time.s a siupendou.s flood 
! > dow’ii and .snbiiiorgfs wide reaches of land. In the middle 

j ]i;.rt of its course tlie J.<»ire travcV»c.s tlie w’eslern portion of tho- 
* umlulatiijg Paii.s b.'i.siii, with it.s Tertiary marls, 8niid.s, and diiys, 
anci till ;illiivium e;ij]ic*d otf fron these renders its lower ebannel 
iiici. list Milt ; tlie rest, of the dniinnge area i.s oeeiipied by e.iystallino 
n«t ks, ijver the liard surface fjJ* which the water, undiininishad by 
ul).'' 0 ! pi.inn, flows rii])iilly into the streams. A fall of from 3 to 4 
iiiehe. over the whole riva-rhasiii is sutlicicnt to pour 35,820,000,000 
ciibir fret (if wati T iiito tli« diaiiiiols. AVheii tfo rain in general 
over the whole aiea, tlie flouil.s oti the din’ereiit tributaries reach the 
m.iiii river at ililh reut times ; but when, through any cause, twooT 
iiion of tliriii arrive at the sain Aimo, inundations of tho most ncrious 
eiair.ietrr re.-.nlt. Attemiits to control the river must have begun at 
a very early date, and by liio close of tho Middle &gos/tho l)cd hetwoeu 
OileaiiM and Angi rs was enclosed by dykes 10 to 13 feet high. L . 
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1783 a doublo line of dykes or tnrdea 23 Feet hit'll was completed 
from Boc d*Allicr downwards, this f^reat work had, however, the 
serious defect that the channel was so much lun rowed Diat the 
cnibankmoiits are almost c(3itain to f,dve way as soon us llie water rises 
16 feet (tlio average rise is about 14, and I'a 1840 it was more tliaii 
22). In moremodern times the importance of the water-way from the 
sea to Nantes Icil to the embanking of the lower part of tiiu course ; 
but instead of a depth of 16 fe«;L luniig .serured, as the i-nginens 
anticipated, there is no more at lull title th.ni ];} fi t t. One of the 
practical results of this scate. of m.itterhlia. Im ii the eoinniiTeial 
development of Saint Nazuiro and •'aimbn uf, ami the eom]>.irative 
deeliiie of Nanb s as a great sliip}»ing p<*it. Ih'sidcs the geiieial 
embankments of the riv<*r, several of llic towns altjiig the Loire have 
ct>nstructed special works to defend themsel\es against the tloods ; 
Tours, tliO most exposed of all, is siftronmletl by a circular tlyke. 
Vjirious schemes for the systematie regulation of the Loire have 
been discussed. It has been proposetl to conslniet in the upper 
valleys of the several allluents a numljer of gig.tntic dams or 
reservoirs from ^^lieh the water, sbiretl tliiring lltjt^d, eoiihl he let 
off into the river as rctiuircd. A reservoir t)f tin's kind, foniie«l by 
iho engineer Matliieii at the village ofj’in.iy, about 18 miles above 
hoariiie, and capable of retaining from 8r>60 to 4500 million t'ubic 
f(et of water, has greatly 4limitiisli(*l the Ji»iee of the Ihmils at 
hoanne, and inaiutained the eompiir.itue eipiilibriuin of IheeniTent 
during tho dry season. There is .i ean.il (1 ."j 7 mil»“d along the left 
bank of the Loire between Koaiiuo and JJiiare , md the (.anal dii 
Herri eoniiects this with thc! navigafde part of the (/her. The 
Canal du Centre extends from Digoin on the Loire to Clnilon ou 
tlic Sadne ; tlie Canal ila Nivernais and the canals starting from 
Orleans and HriahJ eommunieatc willi tlio Seine ; and tho Nantes 
canal opens up tim way to Lorient, Ihe.^t, and Diiiaii. The eanahs 
of the Sauldrc and the Dive (20 and 26 miles respectively) are 
mainly for irrigation ])urposcs. 

See 11. lilcrzy, Tormits^ at cH.itnir. (h, la iPr//wcc (Paris, 

1878), and his papers in ll»i\ ihs Dcit.r llcbriiary and March 

1875. 

LOTRK, a department of central Fninro, made up of 
tho old district of Imu'cz and [xutions of Beaujolais and 
Lyonnais, all formerly included in the province of Lyonnais, 
lies betweeu 45® 15' and 40" 15' N. lat. and between 
3® 10' and 4* 45' E. long., and is boarded on tlie N. by tlio 
department of Saoiui-et-ljoiro, on the E. by those of Rhone 
and Isire, on the S. by Anlcclio find llautc-Loire, and on 
the \V. by Tiiy de Dome; and Allier, Its extreme lengtli 
is 7S miles from llorth-we^l to south-east, and its extreme 
breadth from east to west is about 43 miles, the area 
being 1838 wpiare miles. Until 1700 it constituted a 
single department along with that of Uhono. About an 
eighth part of the whole area belongs to the basin of the 
Uhono. 'Pile Jjoire, which has a f;dl within the department 
from 131)5 feet to ^^86 feet, traverses alternately a series of 
narrow gorges and »»f broad [il iins, ihvi lauls ()f ancient 
lakes, including that of Forez Lctwiien St Rambert and 
Fours, and, lower (h)wn, that of rioaniie. Of its uliluenls 
tho most important fiio tlie Lignon liu Nord, the beautiful 
valley of which has been calloil ‘‘ T/a Suisse Forozienue,” and 
the Aix oil the left, and ou the liglit tljo Ondaine (on whicli 
stand the industrial tow'ns of (.Ti:ind)on-Fciigen)lle.s and 
Firmhiy), tho Furens, and the Uhin. To tho Rhone tlic 
dopurtment contribute.s tho (lier, upon which are situated 
tbu industrial towns of St OhanumJ and Rive de Oier, and 
whicli forms a navigable clmniud to the lllione at flivois. 
From Mont Pilat descend.s the Deome, in the valley of which 
the workshops of Annonay begin. 1 n the w c^t are the Forez 
mountains, wliich separate tho Loire basin from* that of the 
Allier; their highest point (Fierro sui* Haute, 5381 feet) 
is 12 miles west from AlTintbri.son. 'riicy sink gradually 
towards the north, and are successividy <MlIed Bois Noirs 
(1239 foot), from their woocb, und .Monts do la Maileleiiie 
(3C00 to 1640 feet). In tho east the Uhono and Loire 
basins are^eparated by Jlout ftlat (yoo feet) at the north 
extremity of the Ceveiinos, and by jhe hills of Lyonnais, 
Tarare, Beaujolais, and Cliaroliiis, none of* which ri<o 
higher than 2950 or 32S0 •feet. The climate of tlie 
department varies according* to (Ikj elevation : ou the 
heights it is col(} and healthy, unwholesome in the mai>hy 
plain of Fores, mild in the valley of tb| Rhone. Tho 
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annual rainfall is 39 37 inches on tho Forez mountains, 
but only 24*79 at Uoanno. More than half of the urea 
consists of arable lands; one-.seventli is occupied bybuests, 
and one-seventh by meadows. 

'rill* pldins of Forez ami lN):iniie an; tlic Iwn mo‘-t iiiipoit.iiit 
ngin-ullmiil (list ricts, hut tin; lnl.il proilurtioii of grain wiiliiii the 
4h-ji:irLim*!il is iii^iillicii iit for tin- HM|ijiiciiiriii.s of the jioj.ii' oioii. 
Tla' ]^:l^tllrc l.imls ol FoK/ siii jn-H a largt; rniiiil^ir olhoim*'! i.it’li*, 
slii‘‘ j», goaiN, aiul ]»ig^. I'.uiIn j-mwI hmI i> alio grown wiiliiii 
tUt* il* pailmmt ; pnliituc-., a ; 'in'iiioim pljini.-', l"'‘lroot, In-mp, uml 
oil/i .in* al » ciilliv.itiil. Pm. .Ill', -.im*, ii'iiiimI, .nul hi'c-ki'cping is 
.1 i*Mn-'..l« r.ihh* iminstrv. .Vm-.ng ll;.* if[.l.nit.itiou lni.s hocu 

Sit Mil t'lMit. The lloi^, Noil idh Ml M goM'l-si/cil piiif.s amllaig’.' 
<|uaiiiiiii*s of uxnl till* niii'iii'j 'I’hc ho-ialicd r.yon:’* 

I In*- 1 lints niv to a huge cvtiiit i-ht Iimiii F(in*z ; ; la* wood.s nml 
|M'tiiK‘ hmls nf Pil.it, yirl'l III- -ll' JO. ll pl.ijit*., .sm h as mini. Tho 
I'lii- 1 wr.iljh nl llm (h'parlim lit, liMwi-vir, iiis in tin' '".il il(*posit.s 
ill i!ii* .''I i.tii-nnc li.i.sin, tin* in ini[ioitami* in rMnii*. Th«' 

h.i-ni, '.'...j. !i ‘•111 :• lii'.s fioin v ntli-wrst to iiuitli-ia-l. iictwccn 
Finning .iinl Hive ih* (hi-r, is ahoiit 2o miiIi'.-* in Imgih uimI 5 in 
hro.nllli. Ill l.S.sl the oii» put aiMoiintcil to .‘hL’'»i,612 tniis of co-il 
ami .iiitiir.icitc, giving i*ni| !'.\ iia-iit I > woikmi n h. low and 

5011 O uliovc. Thu pn vni'f ol mm] has nannally cm oin.igi-l v.iiioiis 
forms (if tliu im-tal-woi king inoii ’lies. Al .St Kti* one tlun* is a 
ii.itii mil f.ictorv of nriii.s, in winch a.s in.-.’iv as Im-cti 

employed; aj'.irt from otlici* ^ll•l 'li.sof tlic *..inic kind c.nind mi 
by jiiiv.iti? indi\idnils, the |in"l.’ tinn ol haidu.m* oc-npi-s '.I'ni; 

[M r-oiis ; locks, CMinnioii eiithiv, ch.iin cal-lcs Im tin* niinc.s, l!lc>, 
and nails arc al.so iiiadi*. (’a.^'t. .stn 1 is l.iig.-ly lu.iiinfLictnn d, tho ' 
aggregate production of all .soils of .st'-id ainonniing in ta 

114, a29 toms; the Loire W'orksho[)s -u]tj»ly the In.ivnst ron-tiuc- 
tioiis iivpiircd in nav.d archit»‘/*tiiiv. The gla^s indn tjy ha.-N lU 
ceilin' at Live de (iier. St Ktienno tiiiplnNs niMiv limn Oo.noO 
jH.*rsons in the fa!*rication of .silk ribbons, to an anir.i.'d \alin) 
of .C4,u0(),000 ; ov<*r and abovi* thi.s iiiust I"- i.ikom-l lie* manu- 
facture of elastic libbon.s and lacc'^, ami the dies-Ning of ii.w silks, 
'riie arrontlissoment of lloaiinc manuhi' lines cotton stuns npou 
looms, cmdi eiiqilo^nig thieu pci son-, l li it ot Montbiison 
]>i<»dnccs table liiicti. In tin* niouiitains b« twe* n 1 bnit-'-Loiii* .md 
Puy de l)(Miic the women in.ike black kn i .s and « inlnMidcry. Tho 
Icpirtmeiit has numerous Hour-mills. j>.'i]h r w(»rks, t..n\anis, boat- 
building yaids, sdk-spinning woiks, and \(l\(l, [.liish, and hat 
fjit'loii.'s. 'riiero are ihii'caiTondisM nn nts — St Fin ime, .Montbii.sou, 
ami Hoaiiiie. d'lie capital is M Klieiiiie. The popiil.ilion, 250, Un3 
iu was 520, Old in 1876. 

LOlKI'l, IIaftk-, a dei>ar(ment of contial France, made 
up of Volay and portions of Vivands and (.IcMiudun, three 
di.strict.s formerly belonging to tho old [»roviiK’e of 
Languedoc, of a portiiUi of Forez formerly belonging to 
Lyonnais, and of a [lortion of lower Auvergne, is boniided 
on the N. by Fuy de Dome and Loire, on the E. liy Loiiu 
and Ardeelie, on the S. by AiiKclic .ind Lozere, and 011 
the M'. by Lo.gere and Uiintid, and li'js between 41" 40' 
and 15' 25' X. lat. and between 5 *V and 1' ol)' F. long., 
Inning an c.\lreine length of 68 miles :( nniximuin breadth 
ol 54 miles, and an area of 1916 milc'-. It belongs almost 
wholly to tho ]a)iro bu.sin, but a ft‘W’ Mpuire kilometres 
to the iiortli of Mont Mezeiie are dniined by the Erieiix, 
a tributary of the niu'iie. The higlnst [loint, Mont 
^Mezeiie, on the borders id' Anhelie, is 5715 feet; it 
belongs to the Cevemies system, which sends ramifications 
ihroiighout tlie entire depirtment, giving it 11 nieaii 
allitude of 2950 feet. Beijkoning from east to west are 
the lloutieres, the Megal or MfVgil, the Velay hills, tho.se 
of La Alargerido, and tin.dly the Liiguet. The tir.st 
mentioned ridge separates Uaute-fioiro from ArdMic, and 
ranges from 3280 to 15!U) Let ; it has a crust of lava 
thrown out from Alont .Me/enc; elloris towards replanta- 
tion aie being made. Mcygil prosent-s a series of jagged 
peaks, recalling the Pyrenees on a small seale. ft also has 
been covered by an immense How of lava .<ome 37 miles 
long and 190 "feet tMck, through whicli the Loire has 
forced a passage by means oj gorges more than ICOO feet 
in depth. 'Die highest point of tho Meygal proj»eily so 
railed iqiwanl.s of 15'J0 feet. The Velay hill.'', wiiich 
.separate the l.iure from the Allier (mean hoiglit abmit .‘>300 
feet), consist of graniiie rock.s overlaid vvitli the eruptions* 
of iijoiv than one liuudreil and lifty craters, i ne of svhich 
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is now occupied by the singular lake of Bouchet. West- 
ward from the Alller are the forcst-clad granitic hills of 
La Margeride, which rise to a height of nearly- 5000 feet. 
The Lugiiet massif (3300 feet) rises in the north-west of 
the department on the loft bank of the Alagnon, a tributary 
of the Allier. The river Loire, to wliich the department 
owes its name, enters at a point 16 miles distant from,| 
its source, and 2923 feet above the level of the sea. 
Within the G3 miles of its course through the eastern 
portion of the department, lirst in a northerly and after- 
wards in a north easterly direction, it falls 1565 feet. The 
Allier, which joins the Loire at No vers, traverses the 
western portion of Hauto-Loiro in a northerly direction, 
entering at a point 25 miles distant frutu its source, and 
2369 feet above the sea ; it traverses a narrow and deep 
valley overhung by lofty hills, and falls 1090 feet The 
chief aillmnits of the lioire within the limits of the depart- 
ment are the Borne on the left, joining it near Pay, and 
the Lignon, which descends from tlic Mt'zene, between the 
Boutieres and Meygal ranges, on the right. The climate, 
owing to the altitude, tlie northward direction of the 
valleys, and the winds from the Cevennes, is cold, the 
winters being long and rigorous. Storms and violent 
rains are frequent on the higher grounds, and would give 
rise to serioiivs inundations were not the rivers for Jthe most 
part coiiiined within deep rocky channels. Two-fifths of 
the area is occuiued by amble lands, one-fifth by natural 
meadow and by orchards, and a somewhat smaller propor- 
tion by wood. The rest < consists of pasture lands, vine- 
yards, and uncultivated lands. 

Numerous cattlo of llu' Me:«enc breed am reared, and 

also .sh*'ep aiid mules. The croiw raised are wheat, lueslin, rye, 
barley, oats, maize, potatoe.s (in largf •juantity), lieiiip, colza, and 
Rei'oTnbelass wine. The wooiis yield pine. Hr, oak, and heoeh. 
Lar;;o quantities of aromatic and pliariiiaeeutieal plants uro Idimd 
in the Mezeiie massif. The department has two eoal basins, — tho.so 
of Brasaae an i Luiigcac, both on the Allier; in 1S80 tlieir total 
output was tons. Copper, iron, /me, arttentifehms lead, 

arsenic, antimony, barytes, and Ibior spar are also obtained, ami 
there are good quarries traeljytc and limestone, as well as imme- 
roii-s unutilized mineral springs. Laee-inaking in various materials 
is the iiio.st extensive indii'.trv, oeeupying from 100,000 to 130,000 
persons, and producing goods to the annual value of about 
£l,n(M»,000. Ribbons and cloth arc nianufactured to some extent, 
and silk-dressing, wool -.spinning, cao^tchoue-making, various kinds 
of smith work, paper-making. glass-blowing, brewing, w'oo(bsawing, 
and Ibuii-Tuilling aro al&o e.iriii tl on. There are tliree aiTonditise- 
ments - I’liy, Brioude, and Yssingeaux ; the capiUl is Buy. The 
population in 1376 wjis 313,721. 

LOrRE-INFfiRIEURE, a maritime department of 
western France, is made up of a pin t ion of Brittany on the 
right and of the district of Ketz on the left of the Jioire, 
and lies between 46" 45' and 47" 40' N. lat. and between 
55' and 2" 32' W. long., being bounded on tlie W. by the 
ocean, on the N. by Morbihan and lllc-ct-Vilaine, on the 
E. by Maine-et-Loire, and on tlic S. by Vend<5c. Its 
greatest length from east to west is 76 miles, its greatest 
breadth 65 miles, and its area 2651 square miles. The 
surface is very flat, and the highest point, in the north on 
the borders of Ille-et-Vil:iirie, is only 377 feet. This lino 
of liilbieks skirting the right bank of the Loire, and known 
as the “sill on de Bretagne,’^ nowhere attains a height of 
205 feet; below Savenay they recede from the river, and 
the ineadow.s give place to peat bog.s. North of St Nazaire 
the Oratide Briere, measuring 9 miles by 6, and rising 
scarcely 10 feel above the sea-levol, still supplies old 
■ trees which can be used for joiner f.ork ; a few scattered 
villages occur on the more elevated spots, but communica- 
tion in effected cliiefly by means of thf 4 canals which inter- 
sect it. The di.stFict au I he south of tho Loire lio.s equally 
low; its most .salient feature is the lake of Orandlieu, 
•covering an area of 27 .Mjuarc miles, and .surrounded by low 
and marshy ground, but shallow' (6*5 feet at most) that 


drainage would-be comparatWoly easy. The L<dr^ has a 
course of 68 miles within the department ; its widtfh above 
Nantes varies from 1300 to 3280 feeL end its volume ai, 
Nantes, where the tide begins to be felt, is never 'Under 
700 cubic metres per second. It has numerous islands. 

At Faimboeuf it is nearly 2 miles broad, but /narrows 
again opposite St Nazaire before finally entering the ocean. 

The b^ is not sufficiently regular to allow easily tha^ 
passage of vessels drawing more than 10 feet of, water. 

On the left bank a canal of 9 miles is about to be opened 
between Fellerin, where the dikes which protect the Loire 
valley from inundation ^bcrminate, and Faimbmai The 
principal towms on the river within the department are 
Ancenis, Nantes, and St Nazaire (one of the most 
important commercial ports of France)* on the right, 
and J'aimboeuf on the left. The chief affluents are on 
the right the Krdre and on the left the S&vre, both 
debouching at Nantes. rThe Erdre has a succession of 
broad lakes which give it ^he appearance of a first class 
river ; it forms part of the canal from Nantes to Brest 
The S6vre, on the other hand, is hemmed in by picturesque 
hUla ; at the point where it enters the department it flows 
past tho famous castle of Clisson. Apart from the Loire 
itself, the only navigable channel of importance within th^ 
department is the Nantes and Brest canal already referred 
to, fed by the Isac, a tributary of the Vilaiue, whidbi 
separates Luire-Inf^riciire from IllMt-Vilaine and Mot- 
bilian. The climate partakes of the general Armorican 
character in respect of liumidity, but is Girondine in its 
milduesa. At Nantes the mean annual temperature is 
5 4" *7 Fahr., and there are one hundred and twenty-two 
rainy days, the annual rainfall being 25*6 inches. Of 
the entire area nearly two-thirds is arable; one-seveutb 

occupied by meadows; and vineyards, woods, heath, 
lakes, pools, and marshes occupy the remainder. 

Tho qaautity of live stock is considerable 320,00# homed 
cutth‘, 180,000 sliecp, 80,000 pigs, 38,000 horses, asses, and mules. 
]N)ultry aho is reured. anil tuere is a good deal of bee-keeping. 
\Vh»*at, rye, buckwheat, oats, and potatoes are produced in (peat 
ahiindancc; leguminous plants are also largely cultivated, especially 
near Nantes. Beetroot, hemp, and chu.stmits represent, along with 
wine and cider, the chief re.tnainiiig agrlcultuml products. • The • ^ 
w(mhIs aro of oak in the interior, and pine on the coast The' 
dv|»:ntment has «leposits of tin, lead, and iron, which aro hardly ''' ' 
wKui^dit, if at all. North-west from Ancenis a little anthradto la ' 
obtained from a coal bed wliicli is a proloiigition of that of Anjou. 

Till* >:ilt inarslivs, about 8000 acres in all, occur for the most part 
briwron the mouth of the Vilaiue and the Loire, and on the Bay 
of Hoiirgueuf. The salt manufaeliire, wliich os late as 1874 pro- • ' 
dun d 43,475 toms, is now decaying. There are slate quarries in ; 
the north-east of the department, and thc^ granite of the sea-coaSt 
ami of the Loire up to Nantes is quarried for large blocks, while ' : 
tie* limestone about Cliateaubriant occupies numerous kilns. The 
imliwtric.s of the department arc well developed : steam-engines are • ’ 
built for Government at Indr(‘t, a few miles below Nantes ; the 
forges of 13as.sc-Ijulre are in good repute for the quality of Aeir 
iron ; and the production of the lead-smelting works at Cou6zqii 
ainount.s to several millions of francs annually. There sMi also ^. 
(’onsi<l<frah]c foundries at Nantes, (Jhantciiay, and St KazairSi and 
.shipbuilding yards at Nantes, St Nazaire, raimbmuf, and Croisie. 
Among other imlustries may Iws montionod the preparation pf 
pirkh-H and prc.serv«d meats at Nantes, the curing of sardines at ^ 
Oioisii* and ia the neighbouring communes, salt-remiiiig, the great " 
sugar retinery at Nantes, and the tobacco manufacture also theto. 
FiNhing Is prosecuted along the entire coast. Nantes, formerly cm 
of thu most imiKirtnnt of French ports, has. now given way Vofoiis.. 

»St Njizaire, tho trado of whicli in 1878 exceeded 1,500,000 ^na . ,^ 
Th« jiririeipal imports arc coal, colonial wares, wood. mptolSi v; 
mnnuro ; tlie exports .nrn wine, salt, preserved meats and piokls#i 
flour, refined sugar, and butter.f The dmiartmeut^ is divided fato 
five arromlUsement.H ---Nantes, Ancenis, dhateaubriaut, FainibOsuf, . 
and St Nazaire ; Nantes^ is the capital. The popl^tiOn in 187# 
was 612,972, 4u incroaso of 243,667 since ^301. V ,>• 

LOIRET, a department 6i central France* made uptd 
tlii'ee districts of th. anciint proTinoe of ■ 

Ori6atiais proper, GStinaia, and Danou,i-toc;oi;her witli . 
portions of tha Isle of France and Berti. lies between 
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C ^ W-iiy 48* 2Q',N. lat and tetween rSV and 3» 8' E. 

, ;;l ' long., and is Ixinnded on the K. by Seine-et-Oise, on the 
. 5 K.B. by Seine-etrJtone, on the E. by Yonne, on the S. by 
l^i6vre and Cher, the S.W. by Loir-et-Cher, and on the 
N.W. .by Eure^t-Loir ; its greatest length, from north-west 
to Boiith-easti is 76 miles, its greatest breadth, from north 
to south along the meridian of Paris, 50 miles, and its area 
2614 square miles. The name is derived from the Loiret, 
a stream which issues from tht ground some miles to the 
^ ' south of Orleans, and after a course of about 7 miles 
* ' falls into the Loire ; its large volume gives rise to the 
belief that it is a subterranean bmnch of that river. The 
Loire traverses the department by a broad valley which, 
.though frequently devastated by disastrous floods, is famed 
for its rich tilled lands, its castles, its towns, and its vine- 
. clad slopes. To the right of the Loire are QHtinais (capital 
Montargis) and Beauce; the forini3r district is so named 
from its gdJtvm or wildernesses, of which saffron is, along 
with honey, the most noteworthy product ; Beauce, on the 
... other hand, a monotonous tract oi corn-fields without either 
tree or riveri has been called the granary of France. 
Between Beauce and the Loire is the extensive forest of 
Orleans, which is slowly disappearing before the advances 
of agriculture. South of the Loire is Sologne, long baVren 
and unhealthy from the impermeability of its subsoil, but 
undergoing g^ual improvement in b'lth respects by means 
^ of pine plantation and draining and manuring operations. 
The surface of the department presents little variation of 
level ; the highest point (on the borders of Cher) is 900 
feet above the level of the sea, and the lowest (oii the 
borders of Seine-et-Marne) is 220 feet The watershed on 
the plateau of Orleans between the basins of the Seine and 
' Loire, which divide Loiret almost equally between them, is 
almost imperceptible. The lateral canal of the Loire from 
Boanne stops at Briare; from tl^ latter town a canal 
connects with the Seine by the Loiiig valley, which is joined 
by the Orleans canal at Montargis. The only imfmrtant 
tributary of the Loire within the department is the Loiret ; 
the Loing, a tributary of the Seine, has a course of 40 
miles from south to north, and is accompanied throughout 
first by the Briare^canal and afterwards by that of Loing. 
The Essonne, another important nflluent of the Seine, 
entering Loiret at Malosherbos, takes its lise on the plateau 
of Orleans, as also# does its tributary the Juine. The 
department has the climate of the Se^uanian region, the 
. mean temperature being almost the same as that of Fari.s ; 
the number of rainy days is one hundred and twenty, and 
the rainfall varies fronf 18 *.5 to 27*5 inches according to 
the district, that of the exposed Beauce being smaller than 
that of the woody Sologne. Two-thirds of the entire area 
pi f^tivable; between one-sixth and one-seventh is under 
: Woqd > vineyards occupy one-twentieth ; and the remainder 
lis takau up by meadows, heath, and marsh. 

number of sheep, cattle, horHes, asses, pigs, and gont%are 
wand; poultry, especially geese, and bees are 'i'he yield' 

of wheat and oats is much in excess of the consumiUion ; the crojis 
of rye, barley, mesliii, potatoes, beetroot, eolzn, and hemp are also 
very important. Wine is abundant, but of inferior quality. Buck- 
wheat si^jiorts bees by its tiowers, and ]^oullry by its seeds. 
SaffiHniria another source of wealth. Th« woods consist of oak, elm, 
biroh, and pine ; fniit trees thrivfi in tlio department, and Orleans; 
IS a great centre of nursery ganleus. Tin; industries are brick ami 
.tile nmking/and the manmacture of faience, fur which Gieu is one 
pf ths tiuHit important centres in France. The Briare manufacture 
of por^ain bnttona and^arls employs 1500 workmen. Flour- 
am very numerous. There are irfti and brass fouiulnoa, which, 
along mth agricultural implement making, ffcB-foundiiig, and the 
luauafoctulre of nails, and files, represent the elaef metal- 
warUtng induatliS. The production oi liosiery, wool-spinning, 
and i^mni forma of wool manufacture^e also engaged in. A largo 
gttantlty of the, wine grown is made ind^ viuegne (viuaigre d'Orleans), 

. The tahnenas produce excellent leather ; and paper-making, sugar- 
refining, wax-bleachiflg, and the manufacture of caoutchouc (in one 
factory) ebmpleta the list of industries. The exports are prlnciiiolly 


com, flour, wine, vinegar, Itve-stock, and wood. The fonr iirron- 
disserneiite are those of Orlciins, Oicii, Afontiirgis, and hilhivicrs. 
The capital Is Orleans. The population in 1876 was ;j0(»,y03 an 
increase of 70,764 sinco Itiiil. * 

LOIR-ET-CHER, a department of central France, con- 
sists of a small portion of T'ouraine, but chiefly of portions of 
Orlt^aiiais proper, Blesois, and Dunois, districts which them- 
selviis formerly belonged to Orlcanais. It lies between 
47* ir and 48“ 8' N. lat. and between 0“ 35' and 2'* 15' E. 
long., and is bounded on tlu^ l by Eurc ct-Loir, on the N.E. 
by Loiret, on tbo S.E. by Cher,, ‘he S. by Indre, on the 
S.W. by Indro et-Loire, and on fh.v \.\V. by Sarthc, the 
greatest length (north-west to south-east) being 78 miles, 
maximum breadth 31 miles, and the arcii L’452 miles. 
Its name is derived from the Linr and tlie Cher, by which 
it is travei’sed in the iuu*th and in the south respectively. 
The Loire divides it into two nearly ecjual portions, the 
district on the right of the Loire bidng known as Beatice, 
while that «)n the right of the Lt)ir again is called Percho ; 
on the left of the Loire is Sologne. The surface of Perche 
is varied, and reaches a maximum height of 810 feet; its 
woods alternate with hedged fields and orchards, and 
mpid rivulets water the green valleys. Beauce is a rich 
agricultural country, where |])0 monotony of the endless 
fields of corn is broken only by the houses grouped together 
in villages, or by the stacks w’hich surround them. 
Sologne was formerly a region of forests, of whicli that of 
Cliambord is one of the last renmins. Its M>il, forintrly 
barren and unhealthy, has been considerably improved 
within recent years. I'he Cher and Loir traverse pleasant 
valleys, occasionally bounded by walls of tufa, in which 
numerous dwellings have been lixcavated; the stone ex- 
tracted, after hardening by exposure to the air, has been 
used for building purposes in the nearer towns. Within 
the <]cpartment tlie L(»ir has a course of 56 milcjs, the Cher 
of 50, and the Loire of 37. With the help of the Berri 
canal the last-mentioned is navigable throughout. The 
chief remaining rivers -of the department are the Beuvron, 
which Hows into the Loire, on the left, and the Sauldre 
on the right of the Cher. All these named have a soutli 
westerly course, following tiio slope of the department. 
The olirnato is temperate and mild, and health) if Sologno 
be left out of account. The mean temperature ranges 
between 52' and 53" Fahr,, and the rainfall is 25'4 inches. 
Of the total area more than a half is arable ; onc-sixth is 
under wootl, and one-vsixtli is waste ; vineyards, meadows, 
and pasture lands occupy the remainder. 

Shrep arc extensively reared, and the IVivlie breed of liorses is 
mueh .sought afti-r for its coinhiiiation of iiglitne&s witli strength, 
'riiere are more than twenty thousand beehives within the depart- 
ment. Ih-aiioe is the most ]»roiluetive ili'-trirt ; in 187J? it yielded 
34*J,000 quarters of wheat, 556,000 of oats, and 1,500,000 bushels 
of potatoes, besides nieslin, rye, barley, huekwbeut, beetroot, 
mai/.e, ct»l/:i, and hemp. In the same year the production of wine 
amniinteil to 27,000,000 gallons, tlie most valusible being that of 
Cote du Cher. The forests are an import ant source of wealth, 
Sologne supplies jnne and biivliwo(Hl for furnace fuel, and in the* 
neighbourhood of Blois iht iv aie nak, elm. and eliestnut planta- 
tions. Ill the river viillevs fiuit trees ami nursery gardens are 
numerous. Formerly the .spi'cialily of Loir-et-Cher was to supply 
Kurope with gun thnta. Building stones, and also clay for hiieka 
and |H)tterv, are also abundant. The chief .indust lies are the 
maiiufactuiv of cloth at Komornntin (where smnning, rihbou- 
maknig, aiul tanning aie also l arricd on), of white leather and 
glovch'at Vendoine, disiilling, glass-making, paper-making, )iolterv- 
miiking, and the like. The exports are wine, bramly, Miugar, 
wood, cloth, wool, bather, min, legumes, wax, and leeches. Of 
the oasth-s wjiich adorn the trepiirlmeut the lineat and most famous 
is that of Chambord, near the left l^iik of the Loire onposite lllnia 
(the eajatal). 'I’lie tbice aroondissements are those of I’llnis, Komor- 
RUtin, and Veiiddme. In LS76 the population was 272,634, an 
iiUTiM.sc of 5r»,72l since 1801. 

LO.IA, or Lox.\, a town of Spaip, in the province of 
Graumla, lies in a beautiful valley through wliich flnw.H tlie 
Genii, h6S^ crossed by a Moorish bridge, about 33 niJes 
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by rail west from Granada. The rdtiiation is very steep, 
and the streets in consfciiicnce are extremely crouked and 
irregular. The castle stands on a rock in the centre of 
the town, ^^hich, from being the key 1o ({runada, was once 
a [dace of L;ivat inilltarv importance. The luunufactures 
of Ijoja (MiiMst cliictly of coarse woollens, silk, paper, and 
leather. Salt is obtained in the neighbourhood. The 
l) 0 ]>ulation in 1877 was 18, *249. 

Ldji, whii'li li.w soiurtiiui‘s l)(M 11 idt'iitilied with tho .ainMeiil 
J.’iy.d'f, or with tho Ltcifii of Pliny niid Ptok-iny, tirst 

cKvirly iinoigos in tho Aiah ohronich-s of tlio year It was 

taken l>v Pt'rdinand 111. iu VJ-il, Put w.is mkhi altorwanls altaii- 
ihinod, atiil dill not linally tall uiuior tho anus of t'aslilo inilil .May 

llSt), Avhoii it siinvndi ivd to IVidiiiand and hNabolla after a 

hiogi*. 

LOKMKEX, a town of Belgium, in the province of Jilast 
Flanders and district of Teiinoiide, on the Durmc (a sinull 
but navigable stream by which it communicates with the 
Scheldt), and 11 miles from Glient on the railway to 
Antwer[), which is there joined by the lines to Tcrnionde 
and Alost, and toSelztote. It is a busy inanufact tiling 
place, \Nith cotton factories, ropewalk's, and bleach* works, 
it'c. The church of St Lawrence (17th century) lias ti lino 
pulpit, rei>rc>enting Joiis in the midst of (he ductor.s. The 
population of the commune has increaacd from 11,900 in 
to 17,400 in 1870. 

I.OKMAX, a iiaiue famous in Arabian tradition. The 
Arabs dl'^tingiiish two per.'^ons (tf this name. The older 
Ijjkmaii was iin'Adite, and is s.iid to have built the famous 
dyke (d Ma’rib. lie not ('iily escaped the dost ruction sent 
on \u> nation for their refusal to hear the prophet 11 ud, but 
received the gift of a life a^ long us that td seven vultures, 
?ach of which is said to have lived eighty }cars.^ The 
otlier liokinaii, called “Loknian the Sage, is mentioned in 
the Koran (xxxi. 11). lie is said to have been a Nubian 
slave, sun of 'Anka, and to have lived in the time of David 
ill the region of Kluh and Midiaii (^la.^iidy, L 110), but (he 
commentators on the Koian (Abu Sa'iid, ii, 33G) make him 
son of Baiira, the son (d Job's sbter or dfiagnter. This 
form of the legend, ami many of the stories told of him 
(D’iJerbelot, s.v., but not those given by Nawawy, p. 520), 
show Jewish influence on the legend, and Dereiibourg 
(/bV/.'f tie Lotiimhi le 1850) has pointed out that 
lla lini seems to be identical witli Boor, and tliat Lokimiii 
c«>rre-p'inds to Bilaain, the roots of both names meaning 
‘4o .swallow’,” so that the one may he viewed as a tramsla- 
tiun of the other In fav(»iir of this idciitificatiuii Dereii- 
buurg advances .several important and probably conclusive 
aiLTiiiuciits from Jewish tradition; but iii view of the 
divergent accounts given of LokniAii it may be questioned 
whether Jewish influence created or only modified the 
Ai dluc tradition. The grave of I^okmaii was showai on iho 
ea-'t coa^t of tho Lake of Tiberias, but also in Yemen and 
ebewhero (Yakut, iii. 512 ; D’Herbelot, s,v,). 

Til' 1 . nil.* of li'^kuKiu u ;isv»('].it< <1 vitli uaiiH'miis old versts, 
’]•: . find ail* •■ i.jt ' 1 (if wliif li I'lrU.i;/, Arttlmm yVi/rr//////, givi-s 

1' -I < •. iijii'l' ' Till* I lids wliicli iiii'i* I Ids li.’iiiK', and wcic 
111 t i-i!'*’' -I l-\ I'l ji-niii- M.<*y'l('ii, Pll.'j;, :i!* in»t iin iilidunl by any 
wi;' r. TSjiy fijij'i-.n to Ijo uI l In j^tian oijgiii, and iiiv 
Ji. o. iiii 1, tliongh ij'4 I'ldii'Iy (■oj)ii-i], In.m tiiOM (dSyiilijms 
JOi'l .}•■ ... Tl.’ s cvi.-r.-.I ill ill- ci-iituiy fl)»-i( nboing, 

vJ ‘ij'i'f, '111 I iih'i‘ii‘ air iiiiUi' rolls, tin- l.ocik 1 m\ iiig licijii iimi*li 

ii'i-l 1 , :iM il'i'.ji^i.v Aial'ic l<■:ll]iIig-lJook. TImjhj of iJoiligcr 
(-ii-*'l. wi^ij and Dciiiibourg claim Hpccial 

lIMiMoli. 

LOLLARDS, Tin;, wore the ftnglieh followers of John 
W icklill'e, aii'J were the adlierents of a reli;^ii)U8 movement 
which widc'j.rcid in tho oud fcf tho Hth and begin- 

‘ Tabary, i, 240; Alail!.,//, /I, ,20; Damiiy, ii. 3? I. The tradition 
firi’) VHrj’jCi foun.'i. Mi dv, ui. :iC6, HT.'i, cdvi - L'»km;in (inly the 
nL'.^Dr()nfMilt'irf*. Furf* i .i.ticb .im- }ji\in b> ('au.sdn dc Jv^rcval, 
/?' Tlr VnltllJr..: I. ,'r. II, t -D'-. 'i!!'. 1 1 - .'.ritli, V li-i •* iMlHa 
V,.#. ;,l ; - ■ ; t . . j . » | .1 ... I i.;i IrV rUi.i Jif-A 


ning of the llfth centuries, and which to some extent 
maintained itself on to the lleformation. The name is of 
uncertain origin ; it has been traced to a certain Walter 
Lollard, but he was probably a mythical personage; somo 
derive it from loll am, tares, quoting Chaucer ((7. 21, Ship^ 
man’s IVolugne) — 

“ 'Phis Ijiillore hero wol )»rcclion us soinwhat . . . 
lie wo] Jo sowoii some dillicultc 
Or s|nvngcu i-okklo in ouro clone com;** 

but tlio most generally received explanation derives the 
won Is from lullai or Ivllen, to sing softly. The word is 
much older than its Knglisli use; (hero wore Lollards in 
the Netherlands as'carly as tho beginning of tho l^th 
century, who were akin to the Fratricelli, Boghards, and 
other sectaries of the recusant Francitfwan typo. The 
eailicst oilicial use of the name in England occurs in 1387 
in a iimnilatc of the bishop of Worcester against five “poor 
preachers,” nomine sen vita LoUanloriint confurderatvs. It 
is probable that the imnie was given to the followers of 
W icklill’e because they resembled those offshoots from the 
grc.it iM'anciscau movement wliich had disowned the pope’s 
authority and separated themselve.s from the medimval 
church. The Hth century, so full of varied religious 
lifii,* made it manifest that the two dilferent ideas of a life 
of separation from the world which in earlier times had 
lived on side by side within the mediawal church’ were 
irreconcilable. The church chose to abide by the idea of 
Jlildehrand and to reject that of Francis of Assisi; and 
the revolt of Ockham and the Franciscans, of the Beghards 
I and other spiritual fraternities, of AMckliUe and the Lollards, 

I Were ail protests against that decision. Hildebrand’s 
object was to make church government or polity iu all 
n'spects distinct from civil government— no civil ruler to 
tuuch cliurcliman or cliurcli possession fur trial or punish^ 
inent, taxation or conflscation ; and, in tho hands of his 
.suc<‘essors who followed out his princi}>lcs, the church 
became transformed into an em[)ire in rivalry with the 
kingdoms, and of somewhat tho same kind, only that its 
ttriitories wore scutlercd over the face of Europe* in dio- 
cisaii domains, convent lands, or priests’ glebes, its taxes 
wcie the tithe.s, its nobles the prelates. Francis of Assisi 
h.id another ideal Christians, ho thought, could separate 
themselves from the world, in imitation t)f Christ, by giving 
lip [aoperty, and lionie, and country, and going about 
doing good and living on the alms of the people. For 
a time these two ways of fiepuration from the world lived 
on side by side in the church, but they M’ere really 
ii reconcilable ; Hildebrand’s churefe required power to en- 
fi>ice her claims, and money, land, position, were all sources 
of power. Church rulers favoured the friars when they 
found means of evading their vows of absolute poverty, 
and gradually there came to be facing each other in the 
1 lih century a great jiolitical Christendom, whoso rulers 
iM. 1‘i; state.^'inen, with aims and policy of a worldly ambi- 
tions type, and a religious Christendom, full of the ideas 
separation from the world by Hclf-sacriCco and uf parti- 
ci'ialiun ill the benefits of Christ’s work by an ascetic 
imitation, wliicli separated itself from political Christianity 
and called it anti-Christ. WJcklilfe’s whole life was spent 
in the struggle, and he bequeathed his work to his 
followers tlie liollards. The main practical thought with 
A\'ickliffo was that the church, if true to her divine mission, 
must aid men to live th.t life of evangelical poverty by 
whicli they could lie separate from tho wwld and imitate 
Christ, avid if the’church ceased to be trfb3 to her mission 
she cea.scd to be a church. Wickliile was a metaphysician 
and a theologian, qnd had to invent a metaphysical theory 
- the ilicory uf Dominium — to enable him to transfer, 
I in a way satisfactory to himself, the piAvers and privileges 
I of tho church to his copipany of poor Christians j but hia 
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foUowerSi who were not troubled with need of theories, 
were content to allege that a church which held large 
landed possessions, collecteil tithes grecHlily, and took 
money from starving peasants for baptizing, burying, and 
praying, could not be the church of Christ and liis apostles, 
who in poverty went about doing good. 

Lollardy was most flourishing and must dangerous to 
the ecclesiastical orgarazation of h]ngi uul during the tun 
years after ,Wickliffe*s death, it hml spre^ad so rapidly and 
grown so popular that a hostile chronicler could say that 
almost every second man was a Ltjlanl, Wickliffe left three 
intimate disciples; — Nicolas Hereford, adocbu'of theology 
o( Oxford, who had helped his master to translate the Bible 
into English ; John Ashton, also a fellow of an Oxford 
college; and J§hn Purvey, WicklifFu’s colloaguc at Lutter- 
worth, and a co-translator of the Ihble. With these were 
associated more or less intimately, in the first age of 
Lollardy, John Parker, the straio.Jo ascetic William Smith, 
tho restless fanatic Swynderly, Uicliard Waytstract, and 
Crompo; and there must ha>e bciai a large number i>f 
proacliers who itinerated through liln gland preaching the 
doctrines of their master. WicklillV. bad organized in Lut- 
terworth an association for sending the gospel through all 
England, a company of poor ]»reachor.s somewhat after the 
Wesleyan method of modern times. To be poor without 
mendicancy, to unite the tlexil>lo unify, the swift obedience 
of an order, with free and constant mingling among the 
poor, such was the ideal of Wicklille's ‘poor priests*” (/;/*. 
Shirley, Fa»c, p. xl.), and, although [)roscribcd, these 
“ poor preachers,” with ]>ortions of their ninstiT’s translation 
of the Bible in their hand to guide them, preached all over 
England wherever they could be heard witliout detection. 
Tho Oxford university and many nobles sii[iportcd them. 
Lord Montacute, Lord Salisbury, Sir Thomas Latimer of 
Braybrooke, and several others had chaplains who were 
LoUivrdist preachers ; whilst many merchants and burgesses 
assisted the work with money. Tho organizutiun must 
have been strong iu numbers, but only the names of those 
have conic down to us wlio were seized for heresy, and it 
is only from the indicLineuts of their aocuseis that their 
opinions can be gathered. The [U’uachers wore picture.-que 
figures in long russet dress down to tho heels, who, staff in 
hand, preached in the mother tonguo to tho people in 
churches and graveyards, in s«jiun> , streets, and houses, iu 
gardens and pleasure grounds, and then talked privately 
with tlioso who had been impressed. Tlie Lollard litera- 
turo was very widely yrciilatcd,— books by WickliHe ami 
Hereford and tracts and broadsides, — in sjiite of many 
edicts proscribing it. In l.‘3D5 the Lollards grew so strong 
that they petitioned parliament through Sir Thomas 
Latimer and Sir 11. Stiiry to ref»>nn the cliureh on Lol- 
lardist methods. It is said that the Lollard Conclusions 
printed by Canon Shirley (p, .‘5G0) contain the substance 
of this petition. If so, parliament was ti)ld that temporal 
possessions ruin tho cluirch and drive out the Christian 
graces of faith, hope, and charity ; that the i)riestluHid of 
tho church in communion with Uoiiie was nut the priest- 
hood Christ gave to his apostles ; that the monk’s vow of 
celibacy had for its consequence unnatural lust, and should 
not bo imposed ; that trausubstuntialioii was a fcigncii 
miracle, and led people to idolatry ; that prayers made 
over wine, bread, water, oil, salt, wax, incense, altars of 
stone, church walls, vestmenti} mitres, crosses, staves, 
were magical and should not be allowed ; that kings 
should- possoSH^^ho episcopah^ aiuCbring goBd govern- 
ment into the church ; that no special prayers should ho 
made for tho dead; that aurilmlar confession madit to 
the clergy, and declared to be necessary for salvation, 
was the root of clerical arrogance and the cause of indul- 
gences and other abuses in pard oning siu ; that all wars 
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were against the j^rinciple.s of the New Ttstfiment, and 
were but- murdering ami plundering tho poor to win 
glory for kings; that tin; vows uf chastity laitl upon nuns 
led to child murder; that many of tin? tratles prucli-cd in 
the cuniiuonw^ealth, .such as those of goldsmitlus and ar- 
inounTs, were imiiccc.ssary and h;d to luxury and vvislc. 
'riii'.M; (JoMclll^ions really contain the sum of Wickliflibi 
teaching; and, if we adtl that th*^ piincipal duty of tric.‘>ts 
is to preach, and that the wor.-liip of iiiia'.ios and going 
on ])ilgrimages ure sinful, tiny ihcliKlu alnu»sl all tho 
heresies cliargcd in the indicrniciits against individual 
lioll.irds down to the inidillo of the loth M-ntiiry. The 
kiiiir, wJio had hitherto sLi iiKd all\ioll.^ to n jness llie action 
of llni clergy against the Lollanl>, .>polve .-Irongly against 
the pclitioii and its proiiiolers, and Jaillanly iiev » r again 
hml tin^ power in England wliicli it wieldetl iq»ti» tins year. 

If the. formal slaternenls of Loll-ird crie!l aie to be got 
from lhe.se Concln.siuiis,the [uipul-.u* view’ of their controversy 
with the church may bo gathered from the ballad ^ prcf-crved 
ill the collectioli of /W/Zno/ Pnt hts am/ Sa-i/s tilailutj ia 
hhuf/hh llia/ory, publislied in LSo!) by .Mr Thomas Wnght 
fur tile Master of the Jb»lls siaies, and in the Tit. is ' 
Plongliinan poems, rit ra Plumjlitnaii's f '/•,,/ l.wd- 
i.ANO) was tirobiibly wiitten about 1 .‘VJ 1, w lien Lollaidy \v? 
at its greatest strength; the ploiighiiiaii nf the b a 

man giftcal with sense eiiongli to see tliroiieh the tricl^' of 
the friars, and with such relieioii.s knowledei* as can be got 
from the crei‘d, and from ^Vil klilFes vci.-^ion of tin* (h)spels. 
The [loet gives us a “portrait of the fat fiiar witli liis double 
ciiin shaking about as lii;,- in a goo.se 's egg, and the plough- 
man with his hood full of lioles, liis iijitt< ns made of 
pitches, and liis poor wife giung barefoot on the ice so that 
her blo»)il followed” {Karh/ Kia/lish Ti./t vol. 

xxx., pref., j>. IG) ; and one can r.isily see why fanners and 
peasants turned from the friars to tho poor pieachers. 
The Vinhf!ininn\'i Comp/itih/ tells the same tale. It paints 
pope.s, ciiidinals. prelatis, rectors, monks, and triais, who 
call themselves followers of Peter and kei‘pers of tho gates 
of heaven and hell, and pale [»ovi rty t>tiicken people, eotlc^.s 
and lamlle.NS, who liave to pay the fat clergy for sjiirituul 
a stance, ami asks if ihgso aio Petir s priests after all. 
“ f Iruwe Peter took no money, for nosimu rs that he sold. 

. . . Peter was never so great a foie, to leave his key with 
Bucli a I use 11.” 

In ld‘JO the Lancastrian Henry I\^ overthrew' the 
Plantagenet lliehaid II., and om* of the most active 
jiartisans of the new monarch wa.^ Arundel, anlibishop of 
Canterhury and the most delLi mined opiuuieiit of Lollardy. 
It lias been alleged that iJeiiry won his lul]» by pronii.'<ing 
to dti his utmost to suppre.>s the followi rs uf Wyclif, and 
thi.< much is certain, that \\ln‘n the house of Lancaster was 
firmly e.-^tablished upon the throne the infamous Act J)e 
(••utilnfr(/n/o /uni Iras was pa.-sed in l-HH), and cJiiirch and 
state combiiietl to cru^h the Lollard.s. .loLn Puivey was 
seized; William Santrey (( 'hartri.'') was tried, eondeinned, 
and burned. The l.ollarJs, far from daunted, abated no 
elTort to make good their giouiul, and united a struggle 
for social and political liberty to the hatiTd felt by the 
peasants towards the llumish clergy. Jak rpland (John 
Coiintryniaii) to(dc the place id Picr.s I'loughman, and 
upbraided the clergy, and especially the friar.-, f«-r tlnir 
wealth and luxury. Wicklille luul publi.shed tlie rule of vSt 
Francis, and had ])oii]fted out iu a coinmenlary upon 
tho rule Iiow far friurs lunl ^lepartcd from tlie ma.vLnijf 
of their founder, and iiad persecuted the Spirifnalts ;tho 
Fratricelli, Bcgluirds, Lollards of the Nctlurlands) for 
kee]>ing them to the letter (*7‘. Matllu'W.s Fuailsh 11’^//'.^ 
of llyc///' Jtlilrrfo l^arly Kng. Text Sue., voL 

Ixxiv., llssO). Juk Upland put all this into rude nervous 
English f erse : — . • 
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** Freer, what charitie is this 
To fain that wlioso liveth after yotir order 
Liveth most perfeotlie, 

And lu xt t'olloweth the state of the Apostles 
111 i»ov»*riie and ponnanco ; , 

And y«'t the wisest and greatest clerkes of yon 
Wend or send or procure to the court of Koine, 

. . • and to be assoiled of the vow of povertie." 

The archbishop, having the power of the state behind 
him, attacked that stronghold of Lollardy the university 
of Oxford. In MOG a document appeared bearing to be 
the testimony of the university in favour of Wicklilfe; its 
gcuuineness was disputed at llie time, and when quoted by 
I fuss at the council of Constance it was repudiated by the 
Knglish delegates. The archbishop treated Oxford as if it 
had issued tlio document, and procured the issue of severe 
regulations in order to purge the university of heresy. In 
liUiS Arundel in convocation proposed and carried the 
famous Const ihif limes Thmnii Arundd intended to put down 
Wicklithte preachers and leaching. They provided amongst 
other things that no one was to be allowed to preach 
without a bishop s licence, that preachers preaching to the 
laity were not to rebuke tlio sins of the clergy, and that 
Lollard books and the translation of the Bible were to bo 
searched for and destroyed. He next attempted to purge 
the nobility of Lollardy. The earlier leaders' had died, 
but there was still one distinguished Lollard, Sir John 
Oldcastle, in right of his wife Lord Cobhani, “the good 
Lord Cobham ” of the common people, who had been won 
to pious living by the poor preachers, and who openly 
professed the common Lolkrd doctrines. His chaplain, 
one of the itinerating preachers, was seized, then his books 
and papers were taken and burnt in the king^s presence, 
and later lie was indicted for heresy. It is said that at first 
he recanted, but the abjuration, said to be his, may not be 
authentic. In the end he was burnt for an obstinate 
heretic. These persecutions were not greatly protested 
against; the wars of Henry V. with France had aw’akened 
the martial spirit of the nation, and little sympathy 
was felt for men who’ had declared that all war was but the 
murder and plundering of poor people for the sake of 
kings. Mocking ballads were composed upon the martyr 
Oldcastle, and this dislike to warfare was one of the chief 
accusations made against him (comp. Wright's Political 
Poem, vol. ii. p. 241). But Arundel could nut prevent 
the writing and distribution of Lollard books and 
pamphlets. Two appeared just about the time of the 
martyrdom of Oldcastle — The PUmghmarCs Prayer and 
the Lanthorne of Light. The PloughmarCs Prayer declared 
that true worship consists in three things — in loving God, 
and dreading God, and trusting in God above all other 
things ; and it showed how Lollard.s, pressed by persecu- 
tion, became further separated from the religious life of 
the church. “ Men maketh now great stonen houses full 
of glascn windows, and elepeth thilko thine houses and 
churches. And they setten in these houses mawmets of 
fctocks and stones, to fore them they knelcn privilich and 
a pert and maken their prayers, and all this they say is 

they worship For Lordo our belief is that thine 

house is man s soul." 

The council of (Jonstance (1414-1418) put an fend to 
the papal sr-hi^rn, and also showed its determination to put 
dravri heresy by burning John Hush. When news of this 
reached Kngland the clergy w%ro incited to still more 
*ngorous proceedings agiin.-^t Lollard preachers and books. 
From this time Lollmdy a'ppears from the fields 

and strt•J^:.^, and lakes refuge in houses and places of con- 
cealment. There \^'aH no more wayside preaching, but 
instead there were ronenitlcn/a ocridta in houses, in peas- 
ants' huts, in sawpits, and in field ditches, where the 
BiVe was read and exhortations were givoG| and so 


Lollardy continued. In 142B Arohbuhdp Ghicheb eou« 
fessed that the Lollards seemed as numerous as ever, and 
that their literary aqd preaching work went on as tig6^ 
ously as before. It was found out also that xnw; o|. 
the poorer rectors and parish priests, and a great 
chaplains and curates, were in secret association with the 
Lollards, so much so that in many places pro, cessions we; ; ' 
never made and worship on saints' days was abandoned. 

For the Lollards if not slamped out were hardened by \ ^ 
persecution, and became fanatical in the statement of their 
doctrines. Thomas Bag]oy was accused of declaring that 
if ill the sacrament a priest made bread into Q^, he . 
made a God that can be eaten by rats and mice ; that.j||e. 
pharisees of the day, the monks, and the nuns, and the 
friars, and all other privileged persons rdl^ognized by tlie 
churcii were limbs of Satan ; and that auricular confession 
to the priest was the will not of God but of the devil. 
And others held that 'any priest who took salary was 
excommunicate; and that boys could bless the bread os , 
well as priests. 

From England Lollardy passed into Scotland. Oxford ' 
infected St Andrews, and we find traces of more than one 
vigorous search made for Lollards among the toaching^stail 
of the Scottish university, while the Lollards of Kyle in 
Ayrshire were claimed by Knox as the forerunners of the 
Scotch Reformation. 

The opinions of tlio later Lollards can best be ffatliered from tbs 
learned and unfortunate Pee-ock, who wrote his elaborate Ikyremr 
agaiiiKi tlio ** Kible-mcn,” as ho calls them. He summed up their 
ilui trines under eleven heiuls : they condemn the having and using 
images in tlie (‘.hnrclics, the ^ing on pilgrima^s to the memoriiu 
or '' mynde jilacea ” of the saints, the bolding of landed possessions 
by the clorp^, the various ranks of the hierarchy, the framing of 
eecdesiastical laws and ordinances by ^pal and episcopal authority, 
the institution of religious orders, tlie costliness of ecclesiastical 
decorations, the cei'emoiiies of the mass and the sacraments, the 
Uking of oaths, ami the maintaining that war and capital punish- 
ment 01*0 lawful When these points are compared with the 
Jiollanl Conclusions of 1395, it is plain that Lollardy hod not 
greatly altered its opinions after filty-livo years of persecution. 

All the articles of Pcoock's list, save that on capital punishment, 
arc to be touiid in the Conclusions; and, although many wxitetl 
have held that WickliH'e's own views differed greatly from what have . 
h»cn called the “ exaggeririciis of the later and more violent • 
J/dhmls,'' Jill these views may he traced back to Wickliffo himself.' ' 
Pecock’s idea was that all the statements which he was prepared to . 
impugn came from three false opinions '*,trowings,^ viz., that 
no govRrmince or ordinanro is to be esteemed a law of God which 
is not founded on Scripture, that every humble minded Christian 
mini or womau is able without “ fail and defaut*^ to find oat the 
tmo sense of Scripture, and that having done so he ought to listen to 
no arguments to the contrary ; he elsewhere adds a fourth (vol. i, p, 
1(12), that if a man be not only meek but also keep God’s law lie 
shall have a true understanding of Scripture, even though “no 
man ellis tocho him sane Go<L** These statements, especially Uie ^ 
last, show us the connexion between the Lollards and those mystics 
of tile 14th century, sucli a.H Tauler and Kuysbroeck, who aooepted > 
the teachings of Nicholas of Basel, and formed themselves intq the 
nf-sociation of the Friends of God. * . . 

The <|ucHtion remains— What was the connexion between thef* ;’'/’ 
Lollard movement and the Keforrnation in England? Many 
writers make Lollardy the forerunner of Kefonnation teaching; 
others, like Mrfhiirdnor, relying on the facts that the peFseeution . 
of the Lollards did not rouse the Engliidi nation in the way that • < 
the martyrdom of Huss excited the Bohemians and that Ixulatdyv 
MUl almost faded out of sight in the beginning of the lOtb cent^/, 
admit only a casual connexion between the two awakenings., 1 The 
problem is scarcely one which can be settled by ooontifig the • 
numbers of Lollunis convicted at different periods IroQi the 
beginning to thn end of the 15th century, or by pointing to the 
cntliusiasm or indifference ^ tbe mass of the English nation to.. ' ' 
Lollanl doctrines. Tim Engfisb Reformation down to the middle of 
Klizaboth's ndgn was much more a political than a relimous move?.: , 
iinMit with‘’the great projiortion of English peopX,^ Lollardy to' 
most essential and invanabl^charactoristics had much 
iiion with medieval religious fevivals than with Reformation pietiv ^ ' 
and Lollard preaching must have had much more resemblance ior^!^, 
that of Ockham and his recusant Franciscans than that of Luthn*. , < 
Calvin, or Peter Martyr, fiat Ixillardy did one thiiig for England; 
wliich other medinival reyiv||s did not do for tb^ lands In which they, ' 
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iTOse; if made t]he Bible familiar to the peoi^^c in their mother | 
tonffue, and thia mnat.haye been a poaitiVe rn^paration for the ; 
Bnglish Reformation of no ordinal^ power. May not the great 
peculiarity, of. the English. Reformation oi its religions side, the 
related' 4tt6n);pi» to give a good version of the hible from the 
onghial tongues into English, by Tyndale, Coverdale, Taverner, 

. Cnmtaer, the Genevan refugees, diid Parker, with the revisions 
And combinations of tliose various translations, on to our present 
authorized version, have come from the fact that Lollard Bible- 
.mon^' aa Fecook calls thcnl, had made a good English Bible a 
.necessity for an English reformation of religion ? 

XiflChlor, Johann von Wic?i/, 2d vol. 187.1; Shirloy, Fusnfufo.'. 
JSioaniormnt Master of the Rolls Series, 18.S8 ; Uublitk'tun’s edition of Pecock's 
iiepreitor ttf over murh h*omin 9 of the Clergy, 2 \ols.. Mastri- (»f tin* Rolls SiTlcn, 
ISfo; Hatthew, JTAe English Workio/ John Kaily KiiKllsh Text Society, 

1860: Wright, Politkat Poem awl Songe^ Master of the Rolls Series, 2 vols., 

a I J. Oalnlner and J. Spedding, iStuUiet tn English iiUtary^ 1881; Foxes 
(hfUartyre ; HUfler's Anna von Luxemburg, 1871, O'. M. L.) 

LOMBARD,^ Peter (c. 11 00-11 GO), bishop of Paris, 
better known as Mcigister SentenliarwHy tlie son of obscure 
parents, was bom about the bogitming of the 12th century, 
at Novara (then reckoned as belonging to Lombardy). 
After receiving his education in jurisprudence and the 
liberal arts at Bologna, he removed to Franco, bearing a 
recommendation to Bernard of f /lairvaux, who first placed 
him under Lotolf at Ilhcims, and afterwards sent him to 
Bins with letters to Gilduin, the abliot of St Victor. His 
diligence and talents soon brought him into notice, and 
ultimately obtained for him a theological chair, which he 
held for a number of years ; during this period lie is said 
to have been the first to introduce theological degrees. On 
June 29, 1159, ho succeeded his former pupil, Philip, 
brother of Louis VIL, in the bishopric of Paris, but did 
not long survive the promotion ; according to the most 
trustworthy of the meagre accounts we havo of his life, he 
died on July 20 of the following year. 

His famous theological handbook, Sententiat v m Libn 
is. as the title implies, primarily a collection of seiiltmtiie patrurn.** 
Tnese ore arranged (profesHodly on tin*, basis of the aphorism of 
Augustine, Lombardi favoiiiite authomty, that ‘‘omnia dootrina 
vel rerum est vel signorum **) into four books, of which the first 
treats of God, .the second of the creature, the third of the incar- 
nation, the work of redemption, and the viitues, and the fourth of 
seven sacraments and eschatology. It soon attained immense 
popularity, ultimately becoming the text-book in almost every 
TOOOlogicu school, and giving rise to endless commentaries. A 
chaige of heresy (“nihilianisTn ”) was indeed raised against 
LomMrd for a particular view which he seemed not remotely to 
have indicated regarding Christ’s human nature, but neither ot the 
synod of Tours, where the question was lirst Vroacheil in 1163, nor 
at the subsequent Latirau synod in 1179, does a condemnation 
seem to have Wn obtsincil. In 130U tiio theological professors of 
Paris agreed in the rejection of sixtren propositions taken from 
Iiombara, hut their decision was far from obtaining universal 
ourren(w. 

Besides the Lombard wrote numerous commentaries 

on the Psalms, Canticles, Job, the Gosptd Harmony, and the 
Pauline Epistles), sermons and letters, which still exist in MS. 
he Qlossm sett Qotmn-etUarUis in Psalvios DairuU^^ first published at 
ocis in 1583, and the Collectanea in ovines D, Pauli EimtoUxs 
^ • j(]F^aris, 1535) have been reprinted by Migno. 

y LOMBARDS. The history of the Lombards falls int6 
'' three divisions: — (1) The period before the invasidh in 
668 AP. ; (2) the Lombard kingdom in Italy between 568 
and 774; (3) the period of their incorporation with the 
Italian population, and the history of Lombardy and its 
cities B/k. one of the great provinces of Italy — (a) from the 
restoration of the empire under Charles the Great (800)^ 
;the peaciQ of Constance with Frederick Barbarossa (1183), 
and (i) from the declaration of independence to the time 
: ;,0f the tyrannies and, afterwards, of i;be French, Spanish, 
wd Austrian rule. • 

1« Tha name Lombard is the Italianized form of the 
national namy^f a Teutonic tribe, Honifobard^ itself an 
. JMian arrangement, based on a supposed etymology of tbo 
T^nioiiic Lanyhardy Lanyofjardi the form used wliun they 
are first named by Roman writers— Velleius mA Tacitus. 

' iThe etymology which made the name mean Lirnyheard is 
Aoo obvious not Ho have suggested itself to Italians, and 


perhaps to themselves (sec Zeuss, 95, 109); it is accepted by 
their first native chronicler, Faul the I^cacon, wlio wrote in 
the time of Charles the Great. But the name has also 
been derived from the region where they are first heard of. 
On the left bank of tlie Elbe, “where Jibrde or Bord still 
signifies a fertile plain by the side of a river,’' a district 
near Magdeburg is still called the Lamje Horde ; and 
lower down the Elbe, on the same side, about Liinuburg, 
the liardempniy with its Ihmhwiky is still found; it is 
here that Velleius, who accompanied ’J’iberiiis in his cam- 
paign in this part of Germany, and who first mentions the 
name, places them. As late as the age of their Italian 
settlement the Lombards are called Jkn'iH in poetical 
epitaphs, though this may be for the convenience of metre. 

Their own legends bring the tribe as worshippers of 
Odin from Scandinavia to the German sliore of the Baltic, 
under the name of WinUiy a name wliich wa.'< given to them 
in a loose way as late as the 12th century (/».//., by Ordericus 
Vitalis; cf^ Zeuss, 57). By the 1 Ionian and Greek wti tors 
of the first two centuries of our cm they are spoken of as 
occupying, with more or less extension at dilFcrent times, 
the region which is now Hanover and the Altmark of ' 
Prussia. To the Romans they a[»po:ired a n*markablo 
tribe: — “gens etiam Germana feritato ferocior/’ says 
Velleius, who had fought against them under Tiberius; 
and Tacitus describes them as a race which, thongh few 
in numbers, more than held their own among iiumcrons 
powerful neighbours by their daring and love of war. I:\ 
the quarrels of the tribes they appear to have extended 
their borders ; in Ptolemy’s account of Germany, in the 2d 
century, they fill p ’ ‘ge space among the races of the north- 
west and north. from the 2d century the name dis- , 

api)ears,* till it is found again at the eil of the fith centur 
as that of a half Christian tribe on til ortherii banks v 
tlie Danube. How they got there, and! it relation these 
Langoburda bore to those who lived 'o 1st and 2d 
centuries on the west bank of the Elbe, we itdrn little from 
the vague stories preserved by their traditions; but they are 
described by Procopius, a contemporary ii. 14, 15), 

as subject to one of the most ferocious of the tribes on the 
Danube, the llcruli, also a Teutonic tribe, by whoso 
oppre-ssion they were driven in despair to a resistance^ 
w^hich ended in the utter defeat and overthrow of their 
tyrants. W e know nothing of the way in which Christianity 
was introduced among them, probably only among some 
of their noble families ; but they were Arians like their 
neighbours and predecessors in Italy, the Goths, and like 
them they brought with them into Italy a hierarchy of 
bishops, priests, and deacons ; but, while the Gtilhic Bible 
of Ultilas is partially preserved, whatever religious literature 
the Liingobards had in the shape of versions of the Scrip- 
tures or liturgical forms has utterly perished. They were 
among the Teutonic tribes which were generally on good 
terms with the empire, and were encouraged by it in their 
wars with their more barbarous neighbours. After defeat- 
ing the lleruli and destroying \heir tribal organization, 
the Langobards attacked the Gepidie with ctpial success, 
scattering the tribo or incorporating its survivors in their 
own host. They thus became the most formidable of tlie 
Teutonic tribes of the Danube. They had alliances with 
the distant Saxons, jirobably a kindred stock, and with the 
llunnish Avars of the Danube. Their kings belonged to 
a royal line, and made ^narri ages with the kings of the 
Franks and the other German nations. Their wars led 
them westwards, and ^or fortf years they arc said to havo 
occupied Pannonia, the region between the Danube and tlio 
valleys of thi* Drave and Save. Thus following the line of 
movement of the Goths, they resolved at la.st to strike fur 

i Except in the Anglo-Saxon Tntr>‘i!rr's of prolubly bulANeen 
375-435 :%ee Guest’s JinylUh Jihythmiff ii. 77, 63, S7. ^ t 
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the great prize which the Goths had won and lost | 
Through the eastern passes, and the border land of Friuli, 
they invaded Italy. It is said that they were invited by 
Narses, the conqueror of the Goths, in revenge for Lis ill 
treatment by the inast ns wlmm lie liad served. 

2. in odS Alhoin, king of the Langobards, witli tlio 
women and children of tlie tribe and all ihcir possessions, 
with Si\on allies, with the subject tribe of the Gepida', 
and a mixed liost of other barbarians, descended into Italy 
by the great plain at the head of the Ailrialie There 
was little resistance to thorn. The war which Irid cndetl 
in the downfall of the Goths had exhausted Italy; it. was 
followed by famine and pe^tihaice ; and the Government 
at Gonstintimqde, away in the Hast, niaile but faint efforts 
to retain the province which rjeli^arins and Nurses had 
recovered for it. Kxcej)t in 'a few fortitied places, siicli 
as Ticiniiin or Pavia, the Italians did not venture to 
encounter the new invader.'^ ; and, though Alboin was not 
without genei\)sity, the Lombards, wherever resisted, justi- 
fied the opinion of their ferocity by the savage cruelty of 
the invasion, fn oTJ, according to the tragic talc of the 
Lombard chriUiiehT. a tale which recalls the story of 
Cnndaules in 11 mo lutus, Alboin, the fierce conqueror, fell a 
victim to the iwcuge of his wife, Kosaniond, the daughter 
of the king of the Gepidic, whose skull Alboin had 
turned into a drinking out of which he forced 

Rosamond to drink ; but tlic Langobards had already 
shown themselves in ravaging bands all over Italy, and in 
the north had bcuoiii to take posse.^s^on. Military chiefs, 
whom, after the Latin writers, we call “ dukes/’ correspond- 
ing to the German “ Herzog/’ were pln-ed, or placed 
themselves, first in the border cities, like Friuli and Trent, 
which oommaudod the nortli-e:i-(ern passes, and then in 
other prim’i[>al places in Italy , and this arraugcinent 
became characteristic of the Liurbard .s?ttlenient. Tlie 
principal seat of tlie sottlenieiit was the rieli plain watered 
by the Po and its aflbients, wliicli was in future to receive 
its ninie from tlumi; but thoir p )\vor ex ton led acri>ss 
the A[»cunities into Lii'uria and Tii-cany, and then soinli- 
war Is to tlio outlying dukedoms of Sjiideto and Ijcmweiito. 
The invaders failed to sr^cure any niaritinie ports such as 
Genoa, J’isa, Xaple.s, Salerno, Ravenna, or any territory 
Unit was conveniently t'onimanded from the sea. Pavia, 
or, as it was c^'dled, 'ri»‘inuni, the om* [dice which had 
obstinately resisted Alboin, became tlie sf*at of tbeir kings, 
as it had been one of the seats of the G(jtliic kingdom. 

After the .short and (MmicI reign of Cleph, the successor 
of Alboin, the Lonibirds (us we may begin for con^e^ionce 
«.ike to cill them) triiMl for ttm years tlu ex[)Criment of a 
nitiou il confederacy td their duk^ -, without any king at 
tlieir lie-id. It was the mb’ of som*; thirty-live or thirty-six 
p.-tty tyrants, uiid*“‘r whose oppn‘ssitin and prixate war.s 
cvfm tlie invaders sufTered, whil* the Italians wen* roniorsc- 
l**>My trodden umlerfoot. Witli aiiarcliy among themselves 
and bO [»recarioii3 a hold on the country, liat-'d by the 
Italian po[»ulatiou and ^ by their natural !• nl ts the 
IVitliolic ch*rgy, threat'*ned ;iLo by an alliance of the 
( iiL -k enq»ite w ith llo'ir inMinl and ]»ersistent rivals the 
Frinks b-yon l the Alp<, tle-y re-olvcil to sacrifme their 
turbulent imlep- 'jfl lice to the nor’O-dti-.'S of the 

Tentonie invad -r-: whi'di led to tie; el •'■tion of a king. In 
5*1 they cho^.* Antliiri, tie; giMii-Lon of Alboin, and 
endowed tie; roy.il doni-iin W'ith a,lialf of tlieir p->'^»*^-,if>n.s. 
From this time till the fall of the Lombiid jvfuver l;efore 
the arm-* of tleir livaK the Franks under diaries the 
Groat, tile kingly rnlf e'>ntinned. AnUiari, “the Long- 
h.vir.-d," with his llo:a m title nf V\ ivin-i, marks the rhcinge 
from til • war-kimr of an invading host to tin* permanent 
repres -n' itiva.* of rdif; nai’y aiel I iw of tlie nation, and the 
incr(^,u-5od jiowor of the cruwn, by the pon.se.vmm of a great 
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domain, to enforce its will. The independence of the 
dnkes was surrendered to the king. The dukedoms in the 
neighbourhood of the seat of power were gradually absorbed^ 
and their holders tr.msformed into royal officers. Those 
of the northern marches, Trent and Friuli, with the 
important dukedom of Tui-fti, retained longer the kind of 
independence which marcblaiuls usually give where invasion 
is to be feared. The great dukedom of Benevento in the 
.south, with its neighbour Spolcto, threatened at one time 
to be a se]iarate principality, and even to the last resisted, 
with varying success, according to the personal characters 
of its duk(;s, the full claims of the royal authority at Pavia. 

The kingdom of the litmihards lasted more than two 
luindrcd years, from Alboin (568) to the full of Desiderius 
(771), — much longer than the preceding Taiitonic kingdom 
of Theodoric and the Goths. But it differed from the 
other Teutonic conquest's in Gaul, in Britain, in Spain. It 
was never conqdele in* point of territory : there were 
always two, ami almost to the last three, capitals — the 
Lombard one, Pavia, the Latin one, Rome, the Greek one, 
Ravenna ; and the L*unbards newer could gest access to the 
.sea. And it never was complete over the subject race : it 
[»n)foumJly affected the Italians of the north ; in its turn 
it was entirely transformed by contact wuth them ; but the 
Lombards never ov(?rcame the natural repulsion of the two 
races, and never amalgamated with the Italians till their 
power a.s a ruling race was crushed by the victory given 
to the Roman element by the restored empire of the 
Franks. The Langohanls, German in their faults and in 
iheir strengtii, but coarser, at least at first, than the 
(tVrman.s whom the Italians had known, the Goths of 
'riieodoric and 'rotila, found themselves continually in the 
presence of a subject pi)j)ulalii)n very different from 
anything which the other Teutonic conquerors met with 
among the provincials,^— like them, exhausted, dispirited, 
uiiwarlike, but with the remains and memory of a great 
ci\ili//ilion round them, intelligent, subtle, sensitive, feel- 
ing themselves infinitely superior in experience and 
km)\\l(MLM3 to the rough barbarians xvhom they could not 
light, and capable of hatred such as only cultivated races 
can nouri-sh. The Lombards who came into Italy with the 
jijo.'jt cruel inciilcnts of eonque.st, and w’»iO, when they had 
occupied llm lands and cities of Upjier Italy, still went on 
soTuIing forth furious bauds to jiluiul#/ and destroy where 
they did not care to,.stay, never were .able to overcome the 
mingled fear and soorri and loathing of the Italians. 
They adapted themselves very quickly indeed to many 
Italian fashions. AVithiii thirty Jears of the invasion, 
Aiithari took tlie fancy of decking himself with the 
iuqc-rial title of Flavius, even while his bands w’ere leading 
Ituii.iii captives in leash like dogs under the walls of Rome, 
and under tJio cye.s of I’ope Gregory ; and it w\as retained 
by his successors. They soon became Catholics; and then 
ill ak the usages of religion, in chuitth building, in found- 
ing inonasti'ries, in their veucratioti for relics, they vied 
with Julians. Authari’s (jUf'cn, Theodelinda, solemnly 
placed tin* Lombard nation under the patnmiigo of St John 
tin; Baptist, and at Monza .she built in his honour the first 
Lflnibard church, and the rvyal palace near it. King 
Liiitprand (712 -714) bought the relics of St Augustine 
bu* a large sum to be jdaced in his church at Pavia. Their 
Teutonic, speech disappeared ; cxccjit in names and a feW 
technical wm’ds all traces t f it are lost. But to the last 
tiny Jiad the uiqiardonablo crime of being a ruling 
barbarian l^race or \;asto in Italy. To tlia end they are 
“ m*fandiH.simi,” execrably, loathsome, filthy. So WToto 
Gn;gory the Great when fhey first appeared. So wn>te 
Po[»e Stephen IV., life the end of their rule, when stirring 
up the kings of the Franks to destroy ctbem. Antliari’s 
short reign (584-591) w^ one of renewed effort for con* 
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quest. It brought the Tiangobunls face to taco, not merely 
with the emperors at Constantinople, but with the first of 
the great statesmen popes, Gregory the Great (590-604). 
But Lombard conquc.st was bungliitg and wasteful. It 
was ever ready to lapse into mere ami warfare ; 

and when they had spoiled* a city they profoeded tn 
tear down its walls and raze it to the groiiml But 
Authari’s chief con nox ion ^\il]l tlic foitnnes of liis people 
was an important, though an ntal (»rH\ 'Fhe Lombard 
chronicler tells us a romantic r.nlo of llie way in which 
Authari sought his bride from Gaiibald, duke of llie 
Bavarians, how he went incognita in tli“, ( inhassy to judge 
of her attractions, and how slie rceoi^nizcd her disguised 
suitor. The bride was tlie Gliiistian TluM)d(‘lin\4a, and she 
became to the Langobards what Uertha was t(» the Anglo- 
baxons, and Clotilda to the Franks. She became the 
mediator bctw’con the Lombards ;ftnl tinj (\illiolic (‘liiirch. 
Authari, who had broiiirlit In r tm It iiy, died shortly after 
his marriage. But M’liisjdelimla lead so wiui on the 
Lombard chiefs that they bid liTr as ([Ium n clioose tlm one 
among them whom slie would have for her lm>’.»and and 
for king. She chose Agilulf, duke "Jaiiii 015). 
He was not a true 1/ingobanl, but a i’luiriiigian. It was 
the beginning of peace between the Lombards and the 
Catholic clergy, Agilnlf could not abandon his tradi- 
tional Arianism, and he was a verv iimjiisy neighbour, 
not only to the Greek exarch, but to Lome itsrdf. But he 
was favourably dis[K)sed both to peace and to the Catholic 
Church. Gregory interfered to [»revcnt a national con- 
spiracy against the Langobards, like that of St Brice’s day 
ill Phiglaml against the Danes, or tint later uprising against 
the French, the Sicilian Vespjrs. JJe was right both in 
point of humanity and of policy. The Ari.m and Catholie 
bishops \vont on for a time side by side; but the Lond)ard 
kings and clergy rapidly yiehled tp ihe religious intlnencis 
an)und them, even while the national antipathies continued 
unabated and vehement. Gregory, who despaired of 
any sericus effort on the part of the (Jreek emperors to 
expel the Lombards, endeavoured to promote peace bc- 
twocii the Italians and Agilulf ; and, in spite of the fcobhi 


he riM pysKrssors or tlic new JMmicrs, nnd as to tlio irlriH\r 
position of llie two. Suvi^oiy licld that, iimking silluwajn*- for th»j 
aiioninlir.s and u^iirp.'itioii.s of coimiK'st, llie Itoiuuii ]ni|'Uljt Ion In Id 
tin* liiilk of till' Ifind :is tln-y had lif ld it In fon*, end /o\t in. d 

byiiM iniiiiti‘rrilpti*d and ar knowlod^f-d rxcrcisf* of Roman l.i;\ in ih' ip 
old nniiiicijial ojL^aiii/ation. Lat‘ i inijuin rs, Fioo, Troya, and iin.'ij 
n-friitly liavij lhund1h.it Irn* Mi|i|(osiiiun dors not Irilly wiili 

a wlmlf '-I'lii'sof f.irts, hirh I'oiiit In a bonihanl linitonal l.iw 
igiioi mg ci.inph-ti 1\ an^ paiallil lli.in.i!i .nnl j.nsoiial law, toa"j' ‘t 
o -^tii'-tion of fuil (i\il riidits Hnuii-; ihi JtMii.ui^, aluilog'iVri lo ll.f 
ri,ri(iilioii lit lln* loali iimiiM lln- 'I ni Ixv, and to a i < ihn i ion of tl.*- 
n. Mi|inM to ail.i---; III liill-luf .d'iii,” liiildiii^i' ininn»\- 
fdilr iinlrr hii ds lit •■n|i' ii-.r i.im' md m iI' l'o d 

ji-i I to tin.* sai-nliia* l itla r of il i- tln'.l jmi f. if tli. ir ho' linr'S nr ■ 

till'd |.ait. of till' I'ro'iiifo. I’lnli.ihly . "Ill ' 1 hiiiL,^ 111.- tiiw, with 

tn\' I I lions and aiioiiialli o p'l ‘-i nN 1 1jr <>•{ |{,. ,,f | hii"' .at h-iist at 

111 -I ; liiit it must 1 !• n nirti.l" I. d ilial K 'miI.ii tiid « * n - 1 - ni aiiaii-i- 

niiiil -i Writ* vri y unliki'l V O) 1 i\i' In in th.)nL.i,t "t i i’ m -tn a 

I a-> I li.it oj I hr Loiiili ii . ' h It * 1 I- Ih .ms-illi|i piol'Mlily 

l.illii I- tioiii ihc insiihiii'*; ot I'.ii 1 mi ; iiis th-i tn.ni iha ;i!i ^ nf a 

coiistil 111 ii.n.il ... I : h-iMiMit, and t];.:t .i Maiij itil i ua\ ^ and 

nalu: i!lv l•\a‘••o•■.atl's its own hi.ii.i ii loii- . i l ; n in 

tln^-.a-i* lia . ! hi* I hit f lilhiiool m v. 

p'*i‘ti-l f h.lt t hr t nli.il I ll.Ooli'-, . t 'I’l nt'-Illr I ' - \ I iliM 1 1 Ca -lO 

nniili r.l in Italy Ih.iii i 1 -i u ]i. i )>\ ila- ...i <1 iiaditious 

and I islonis of the old Ihniiiii iiilr. 'll: i-U wurroi.yli 

and 11 -h, and tin* Italiiiis ni\irii.;id li, v ; 1 nt »mi 

kii'iu ' xpriiriwi* how two I III j.. - ( il "t 

iijii.i! 4 IV il 1 can h.iti! iiiir aimll r, ul: .n i' in Mood 

Mil l 111 -loiy. 'fhi* Rom.aii losM of pt ii . i ,' lit w rm 

likilv to hi* oirat tit lii.'-t ; how l.n* tlr-v I " it n- nt oiii' 

iiit^ tin* lwi> CM nturii s of tin; l.iinil..ii U ki 
h-f.d (li-.liiirtinns li* twri-n Roni'* .iirl l.|•nlll 

di'U'liulr, i-i a fnrtlnr ipirslii.n. d'lii* 1 *^ t'l.n f ih l.-iin 
kinj'". in foi in a trii iloi i.ii .ind not a pr.s.iij.d 1 1 a, ^ m viLfi'" > 

a *li position rillirr to .!• pvi ss f'l’ to t.tvour tin- i!i hut on 

tin- piiip.iM* to ni.iinlalii, in .i roiuli fi-hion, ^tll•t .m l oi 

rii'liiui iinparli’nllj auioiio all thru aihjM N, 

Fioni Tiotliaii ( 0 / 4 . to Lint ir.nnl (7 1 --7 11) tin] 

Loinban kings, sncccdliiig one am Inr in the iricgidar 
fn-hfi»n uf the time, sometiim s by dcsi'cut, soiuctiincs by 
clcciion, sunietiiucs by coti'^piracy iiinl vlobino, strove 
lltfidly to enlarge their boiiudarics, and (■outcudi.d with the 
aristocracy of dukes inherent in the oiigiual oig.inizAtion 
of the nation, an eleim^nt which, though inii' h weakened, 
always eiiibarrussed the powiT of the cri*\Mi, and chocked 
the unity of the nation, 'flifir old ('ncnin s the Franks on 


hostility of the exarchs of Baveniia, the ( and tlie king 
of the Lombard.s became tlie two real powers in the north j 
and coiitr(5 of Italy. Agilulf was follow’cd, after tw’o unim- j 
portant reigns, byiiis son-in Rdv, the Imsband of Thcode- 
linda's daughter, King Bothari (u3l5-G52), the Lombard 
legislator, still an Arian tliough he fa\oun‘d the Cat Indies. 
He was the first of their kings who diil for the Lombards 
what wa.s done by all tfie Teutonic conquerors a.s soon as tliey 
felt thcinsolve.s a nation on Human soil ; he colk*(’ted their 
customs under the name uf laws,— and he did this, not in 
their own Tclitonic dialect, but in Iialin. The use of Latin 
im[)lics the use of Latin scribes (»r notaries, ami in)i>lies 
that the law's were a notice to tlie Italians of the usages 
and rules of their conquerors, wdiich, so far as tliey nj^plicd, 
were to bo not merely the personal law of tlie Lombards, 
but the law of the land, and binding on Lombards and 
Uomans alike. But such nnle legislation could not j 
pronde for all questions arising even in the shattered and | 
decayed t.tato of Bonian (jlvilizalion. , It is probable that 
among thernsclvc.s the Italians kept to their ohl usages and 
legal precedents where they were not overridden by tlie 
conquerors' law, and by degrees a ggiul many of the Ibnnan 
civil arrangements made their^vuy into the Londiard c(uh‘, 
while all eccle.siastical ones, and thay were a large class, 
were untouc^d by it. • ^ 

Tho precise nature of the n’kilioiis, legal and ]i'ilitical, of the 
tiOnd»ards, aa a eonqumliig Mice, iiiilit.iiy c;ist«*, to ilu* It.iliam 
ii HtiU a subject of controversy, o^ing t.o|flic I'lw.iiling iniMiirn i.f 
cloai*n08S and obscurity in the documciita of the time, 'riu iv inu.^t 
have been, of couite, much change of proiKJ' ty; hut appcuraiiccsar 
condicting as to the terms on which land gciiorally was hold ly 


the wi'.-^f, jiud the Slavs or Huns, cv(t r< .uly to biv;ik in 
on the iiorlli eii.-t, ami .sonii'linus filled in by iiiulinou.s 
aU'l tnitniHUis dukes of Friuli uml Truit, wuie coiistuTit 
aii'l M-ri'Uis dangers. By tin* popi*^-, wlu) J•^■pU"’ellled 
Itidiin iiitfroNis, they were always looked upon with di.^liko 
;md jo.ihiiiM', men when they had beetaiie /eal.M.', C.iiliulics, 
the lianidt'i-.s of churches and miasteries ; with tin* ( ircek 
empire hero was chronic war. From time t«» time they 
im.ilt; r.iids into the uii^iibdueil pail'^ of Italy, ami added a 
eityor two to tlielr doiuliiloif. But then* w.:s im Mi.-t.iiiu'd 
ellbi't for the conq»lele. .subjiie'al iou of Italy till Liiiljiraml, 
the nu)>t pow ei fill of tlieline. lletriid il, .mil lailed. Ilo 
broke U[) the iiidepi ndeiiee of the greiit soUuirrn dueliie.<, 
Bnieveiito and Spoleto t’or a time, in the heat of iho 
di^[»\lte about iniage-^. he wou the ]M»]ie (o his .‘*-iih' a-^.dust 
the Givi-ks. For a time, hut only for a time, he dopiivi d 
the Greeks of Baveiina. Ai.^tiilf, his .'-uec o.-'-or, r.irried on 
tho same [lolicy. Ilo oven llnea^-iiod Bonn; itself, and 
lainied a eapitation tax. But tlie popi-x, tlionamhiy 
irritated and alarmed, and hop»‘le-s of aitl fnmi ihe Ihi.-t, 
turned to tho family wlileh was ri>ine; into power ainoi’g 
the Franks nf tho W est, ni.i\ors of the p.il.ice of 
Aiftia.-^ia. Fi»iu' ( ire-*ory 1 1 i. ap]»lieil in vain toCharlis 
M.iriel. lUit w illi hi.s sueeessoiN Pippin and Charles the 
popi wero moie suece'i^fnh In return for the. traiisbr 
l*\ the po}»e of the fiaiik uown from tl.e d'*eav d line of 
(’io\ is to hi^ own, l'i[»]'in I ros*-ed the Alp-’, ih'l\alid Ai-'liilf, 
and gaNe to the. pope the lands whieh Ai.^tnlf had ti-rn from 
tho empire, Bavcniia and tho IViitapolis (Zol 736). But 
tho aq^^ry quarrels still wont on between the popes and 
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tlie Lombards. The Lombards were still to the Italians a 
‘‘foul and horrid^* race. At length, invited by Pope 
Adrian 1., Pippin\s son Charles once more descended into 
Italy. As the Lombard kingdom began, so it ended, with 
a siege of Pavia. Desideriua, the last king, became 
Charles’s prisoner (774), and the Lombard power perished. 
Charles, with the title of king of the Franks and Lombards, 
beciinio master of Italy, and in 800 the pope, who had 
crowned Pippin king of the Franks, claimed to bestow the 
lb)mui empire, and crowned his greater son emperor of the 
Romans (800). 

IL 'Po Italy the overthrow of the Lombard kings was 
the loss of its last clianrc of independence and unity. To 
the Lombards the conquest was the destruction of their legal 
and social supremacy. lliMiccfortli they were ecjually with 
the Italians the subjects of tlio Frank kings. Tho Caro- 
liiigian kings exi)ressly recognized the Roman law, and 
sillowcd all who would be counted Romans to “profess” it. 
Ihit Latin intiueiic'*s were not strong enough to extinguish 
the Lombard name and destroy altogether tho recollec- 
tions and habits of tlio I^ombard rule ; Lombard law was 
still recoguizeJ, and survived in the schools of Pavia. 
Lombardy remained tho name of the finest province of 
Italy, and indeed for a time was the name for Italy itself. 
But w*hat was specially Lombard could not stand in the 
long run against the Italian atmosphere which surrounded 
it, with its countless and subtle forces, social, political, and 
religious. Generation after generation passed more and 
mure into rc?l Italians. Antipathies, indeed, survived, and 
men even in the 10th century culled each other Bomau or 
Langobard as terms of reproach. But the altered name of 
Lombard also den 9 ted henceforth some of the proudest of 
Italians ; and, though the Lombard speech had utterly 
perished, their most common names still kept up tho 
remembrance that their fathers had come from beyond the 
Alps. 

But the establishment of the Frank kingdom, and still 
more the re-establishment of the Christian empire as the 
source df law and jurisdiction in Christendom, liad 
momentous influence on the history of the Italianized 
liornbards. The empire was the counterweight to the 
local tyrannies into which the local authorities established 
by the empire itself, the feudal powers, judicial and 
military, necessary for the purposes of government, 
invariably tended to degenerate. When they became 
intolerable, from the empire were sought tho exemptions, 
privileges, immunities from that local authority, which, 
anomalous and anarchical as they were in theory, yet in 
fact wer.3 the foundations of all the liberties of the Middle 
Age< in the .Swiss cantons, in the free towns of Germany 
and the Low Countries, in the Lombard cities of Italy. 
Italy Wris and ever has been a land of cities ; and, ever 
since the downfall of Rome and the decay of the municipal 
system, the bishops of the cities had really been at the 
bead of the peaceful and industrial part of their popiilati(»n, 
and were a natural refuge for the oppressed, and sometimes 
for the mutinous and the evil doers, from the military and 
civil power of the duke or count or judge, too often a rule 
of cruelty or fraud. Under the C’arolingian empire, a vast 
system grew up . in the North Italian cities of episcopal 
“immunities,” by which a city with its surrounding 
district was removed, more or less completely, from the 
juri^fJiction of the ordinary authority, military or civil, 
and i)laced under that of the bishop.’ 'i’hese “ immunities ” 
led to the temporal sovereignty of the bie>hopa • under it the 
spirit of liberty grew more readily th.m under the military 
chief. Municip.al organization, never quite forgotten, 
naturally revived under new forms, and with its “consuls" 
at the head r»f the citizens, with its “ arts ” and “ crafts ” 
and “guilds,” grew up secure under the shadow of the 
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church. In duh time the city populations, free from the . 
feudal yoke, and safe within the walls whicH in many 
instances the bishops had built for them, becc^ impatient 
also of the bishopV- government. The cities which the 
bishops had made thus independent of the dukes and 
counts next sought to be free from the bishops ; in duo 
time they too gained their charters of privilege , and 
liberty. Loft to take care of themselves, islands in a sea 
of turbulence, they grew i% the sense of self-reliance and 
independence ; they grew also to be aggressive, quarrelsome, 
and ambitious. Thus, by the 11th century, the Lombard 
cities hacf become “ cotfimuiics,” commonalties, republics, 
managing their own affairs, and ready for attack or aefence. 
Milan had recovered its greatness, ecclesiastically as well 
as politically ; it scarcely bowed to Rome, and it aspired to 
the position of a sovereign city, mistress over its neighbours* 
At length, in the 12th century, the inevitable conflict came 
between the republicanism of the Lombard cities and the 
German feudalism which still claimed their allegiance in 
the name of the empire. Leagues and counter-leagues 
wore formed ; and a confederacy of cities, with Milan at 
its head, challenged tho strength of Germany under one of 
its sternest emperors, Frederick Barbarossa. The struggle 
was terrible. At first Frederick was victorious; Milan, 
except its churches, was utterly destroyed ; everything » 
that marked municipal independence was abolished in the " 
“rebel” cities; and they had to receive an imperial 
magistrate instead of their own (1168^-62). But the 
Lombard league was again formed. Muan was rebuilt, 
with the help even of its jealous rivals, and at Legnano 
(1176) Frederick was utterly defeated. The Lombard cities 
had regained their independence; and at^he peace of 
Constance (1183) Frederick found himself, compelled to 
confirm it. 

From the peace of Constance the history of the Lombards is 
merely part of the history of Italy. Their cities went through the 
ordinary fortunes of most Italian cities. They quarrelled and 
fought with one another. They took opposite sides in tho ffreat 
strife of tho time botwoen j»opo and cm]H?ror, and were Quelf and 
Cliibtdliiie by old tradition, or as one or other faction prevailed in 
thrill. 'J’liey swayed backwards and forw'ards between the power 
of the fieople and tlie power of the few ; but democracy and 
oligari'hy j^itssed sooner or later into the hands of a master who . 
veiled his lor<lship under various titles, and generally at last into 
tile hands of a family. Then, in tho larger political stniggles and 
ehanges of Ein’o])f*, tliey w’cre incorporated into a kinj^om, of 
principality, or din hv, curved out to suit the interest of amreigner, 
or to make a liei ituge for tlie nephew of a pope. But in two ways 
»*^pefMally tlic cnr rgidic. race which grew ont of the fnsion of 
Langohanls and Italians between the lUh and the 12th centuries 
ha.s left the memory of itself. In England, at least, the enterprising • 
tnidtjrs and bankers found their way to the West, from the 18tn 
to the 16lh centuries, though they certainly did not.all come from 
Lombardy, bore the name of Lombards. In the next place, tho 
Lombards, oi tlie Italian buiblcrs whom they employed or followed, 
the “ imiHU'rs of Como,” of whom so much is said in the (Sicrly, 
Lombard laws, introduced a manner of building, stately, solemn, 
and chiKtic, to which their name has been attached, and whidi 
gi vc.s character of its own to some of the most interesting chorohes 
in Italy. (R. W. 0.) 

LOMBOK (called Tanah Sasak by the natives, and 
»Sali[>aran ur Belaparang by the Balinese, Lofenbok being 
properly the name only of a village on the north^east side), 
an island of the East Indian Archipelago, belpnging.to the 
Lesser Sunda group, and separd^ted from Ball by tbe^Btralt; 
of Lombok, from Sumbawa by the Strait of Alas* It . 
stretches from about 116* 44' to 116* 40' E. long, and froni ; , 
8" 12' to 9* 1' S. lat., and Jits area is estimate at 2080 • 
sqn.are miles. Rising out of the sea with' bold and oftev , 
precipitous^ coasts, Lpmbok is mountainoUB towards the 
si>uth, and in the north-east contains one ot the priniiSpal,, 
volcanic summits of the whole archtpelag6-->-BiudJanl ' 
Teak of Lombok, b688 feet according to Bo^burgh’ili ■ 
mcasiiroment, 12,379 accordinj^ to Melvil^ de Carhbde,'arid 
11,834 according to Smite. There is no' active' Crater it# 
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the ialand, but in 1815 it suffered sovercly frum tlio | 
eruption of Tombora on the neighbouring island of Sum- ! 
bawtu Of the numerous streams Iff wMcli it is watered 
none are navigable except by small boats; among the 
mountain lakes Segara Anak, lying some 9000 feet above 
the eea^ is noteworthy in point of size. The best harbour 
is Ampanan (8^ 34' 15" S. lat, IIG" 3' 40" E. long.) on 
the west coasti often visited Iff, European and Anierican 
vessela; that of Labuhan Tring farther south is also good, 
but less frequented. Forest-clad mountains and stretches 
of thorny jungle alternating with rich alluvial plains, 
cultiirated like gardens under an ancient and elaborate 
system of irrigation, make the scenery of Lombok exceed- 
ingly attractive ; and to the naturalist it is of particular 
interest as theP frontier island of the Australian region, 
with its cockatoos and mogapod^ or mound-builders, its 
peculiar bee-eaters and ground thrushes. Rice is the prin- 
cipal export ; ponies, skins, ducks' eggs and other eggs, and 
edible nests, are also sent from JLho island. The rajah of 
Lombok (who has his capital at Mataraui, a large village 
on the west coast, and his country sent at Cunong Sari) is 
tributary to the susuhunan of Bali and Lombok ; be 
has possession of the whole island, which was formerly 
divided into the four states of Karang-Asam Lombok on 
y^the west side, Mataram in the north-west, Pagamwan in 
the south-west, and Pagutan in the cast. Balinese 
supremacy dates from the conquest by Agong Dahuran in 
the beginning of* the present century ; the union under a 
single rajah dates from 1839. The population is variously 
estimated The Woordenbuek van AW. luJ. (1869) gives 
about 406,000 souls; Behm and Wagner conjecture 
100,000 in 1880. The greater proportion are Sassaks, as 
the Mohammedanized native stock arc called; but the 
dominant Balinese, who still retain tlioir Buddhist creed, 
may amount to about a twentieth <lf the whole. 

8eo Zollinger, in Tijdschrift voor Ned, hid,, .laarg. ii. ; J. P. 
Freyss, in the Tiddschr, v. I mi, tmU UimU cn volkcnkuiuie, ix. 
(3d scries); Melvul de Canibee, in Monitrnr des hides, 1847 ; W, R. 
van Hoe veil, Jieu over Java, &c. ; Walliux*, Malay ArrMpclago, 

LOMONbSOPF, Mikhail Vasilikvicii (1711-1765), 
was born in the year 1711, in the village of Deuisovka 
(which in later times has had its name changed in honour 
of the poet), ^i^tuated on an island not far from Kholmogori, 
in the goverdment of Archangel. His father, a fisherniau, 
took the boy as sooi^ as he was ten years of age to assist 
him in the labours of his calling ; but his eagerness for 
knowledge was unfunded. The few books accessible to 
him he almost learned oy heart ; and, seeing that there was 
no chance of bis stock of knowledge being enlarged under 
the arctic skies of his native place, ho resolved to betake 
himself to Moscow in the best way he could. An op- 
^ portunity occurred when he was seventeen years of age, 
and by the intervention of friends ho obtained admission 
into the Zaikonospasski school. There his progress Vas 
very rapid, especially in Latin, and in 1734 he was sent 
from Moscow together with other promising students to 
8t Ktersburg. There again his proficiency, especially 
in phydical science, was remarked by all, and he was one 
of the young Russians chosen to complete their education 
in foreign countries. He accordingly commenced the 
etudy or metallurgy at Marburg; but, uot content with 
his work under the professors, ho now began to write 
.poetry, imitating German authoie, among whom he is said 
to have especielly admired Gunther. Hts Ode on the Tdking 
<\f Khotin fro^ the Turks was composed in f739, and 
attracted a great deal of att^tion at St Petersburg. 
During h& 'midence in Germany L^on6soff married a 
native of the country, and found it difficult to maintain his 
increasing family f»n the scanty allowance granted to him 
•by the St Petersburg Academy^ which, moreover, was 
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irregularly sent. His circumsiauces became cnibarrasrtcd, 
and he resolved to leave the country secretly, and to return 
liume. On his arrival in Itussia, after an adventure with 
a Prussian recruiting ofiiccr which at one time throateiu d 
serious consequences, ho rapidly rose to distinction, and 
was made professor of chemistry in the university of St 
Petersburg; lie ultimately became rector, and in 1764 
secretary of .state. He died in 1765. 

Th« must valuable of the wurk.s of Lomon()Sf»U jire those relating 
to phy.sical .science, and lie wrote upon ni.'uiy br.iuclic.s of it. He 
eveiywliero shows liiiiisdf a man oi’ tin* inoNl v.ii i< d learning. Ili* 
compiled a Uu.s“i:in graiiiiimr, whirli long popul.irity, and 

did much to improve the rhythm of h'u.ssinn v« r-r .M.iny'of his 
liociiis arc good, but they do not conslil ntc Jus ebn-f < l.iim t<> be 
rcmeiiil>onid. Tlio school uj)oii wbn h li« luimed ii!!M'5i lt ms a jjoct 
wa.s a bud one. We must rrincmbcr that Uilsc \m Vt- tlnMl:iy.s of 
fal.sely-conceivcd classicisiii, and tin* Fivin li t.i'.tr upon wbi'i-h all 
the literature of Kurope was mouldeil. II is gi- .it lui :u is t! at lie 
belongs to the glorious baml of patriots, whii li iui liaii-, sia b um'ii 
among Slavs aa Dositei Obradovich, IhiK.b, and l‘iiniM- 'J’jubti,-- 
iiien w}nistM)bjoct was to elevate arnJ give dignity to tlii ir cDuntiy, 
earnest toilers in tha.fiuld of national eilucatiun. 

LOMZA, or Lomziia, a government of JiU'^'-ian Polunrl, 
is bounded on the N. by Prufesiaaiid the Polish governijitmt 
of Suwalki, on the E. by tlie Ptus&ian govern luent of 
Grodno, on the S, by the Poliwsh governm<‘nls <»f Siedh-e 
and Warsaw, and on the W. by that of I 'lock. It 
an area of 4G70 square miles, or 9J, [ler cent, of all J’uland. 
It is iiUKStly fiat or undulating, with a lew tract.s in the 
north and south-west, where the deejjly-cut valhy.s give a 
hilly aspect to the country. Extensive murdics overspread 
it, especially on the banks of the Narelf, and in the ea^t 
tlicre are also good forests. Lomza is travelled by the 
Naretr, which flows from east to south-we.st, joining the 
Bog in the south-western coiner of the government. 'I’lic 
Bog Hows along the southern border, joining tlie \’istula 
20 miles below its junction with the NarelF. Tlie inlnibit- 
.ants numbered 501,585 in 1872, the Joules constituting 
per cent, of the population (or 83 per cent, whe n the Poles 
who are mixed with Lithuanians are included), the .lews 
14.^, per cent., and the Ocrinuns 2 per cent. ()1 lliis 
popnhitioii 402,146 belonged in 1870 to the Catholic 
Church, 10,354 to the Proteslsint, and 1817 to the Greek 
and United CIiurchi‘.s. In 1878 394,570 were peasants, 
while only 76,950 belonged to tlio ciiizen claB.s, and 
in the nobility (sdachld). In 1877 45 per cent, of the total 
urea, i>r 1,366,000 acres, wore under cri'ps. Stock rai^ing 
is eairied on to some extent (197,900 cattle, 26il,700 
sheep, and 68,705 horses). The wood trarle is an ini|iort- 
aiit branch of industry, but nmnufactures are very imper- 
fectly developed, the total production in 1873 having been 
only some £110,000, or 1*3 percent, of the total for Poland. 
Loiiiza produces some wooden wares, spirits, tobacco, and 
sugar. There is only one railway (botw’een Grodno and 
Warsaw) ; the Bdg is navigable, but only wooil is fioateil 
down the Naretl*. The province i.s divided into eight 
districts, of which the chief towns are Lomza (13,860), 
riiltusk (7950), and Ostrolonka (6900) on the Xaivir; 
Mazowiec (2750), Ostrdw (6300), Makdw' (6600), Kolno 
(1800), and Szczuezyn (4750). Tykocin (5400) and 
Nasielsk (6250), although not di.strict town.s, have lately 
ac(iuired some importance. 

Lom/a, cajiital of the above province, on the XarciV, 
80 miles north-east from Warsaw, and 30 inilos north from 
the Chizhefi’ station of tj)e railway between Warsaw’ and 
Grodno, had a population in 1872 of 13,860. 

Loni/a IS an old town, one of itf rhurclios having lu*«'n onvli'd 
before the yuar 1000. Ii^thc IGlh i ciitury it vanivd on .1 hiisk 
ti*adc with "idtliuaniii and rm.sM.i. It was well forlilied and li.ui 
two ciLwlels, but lu'Vfitbi'h'Sh liad often to siillVr finm the inxasioiis 
of Germans and Tartars, and in the 17lh eeiitiiiy it twin* 
plimdiTcd by the t’osMieks of the Ukraine, in 1705 it fell uiidt;r 
tho dominion of ITusssia, and after the [nuioe of Tilsit itwimeumUr 
Russian n8c. • ^ 
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rijites T ONDOX, tlio iiii'fropoli-^ of Kirilin], and the rliicf 

IX., X. J J town of the British empire, issiluuteJoii both l»aiik.s 
of the ii\L'r Thames, about hO miles from its mouth, St 
Pauls Cathedral bein^^ in :)V oO' -IS" N. lat. ami 0^V IS" 
\V. loiij^'. The oM City of Lumloii is uliolly ineliuled in 
tlie county of Miildlesex, but the town beyond the City 
limiN extijmls into portions of three other eouuties, — 
namely, Suriey and Kent on the south, and Essex on the 
ea.sl. Th(‘ aiea and ptJ[)idation of the Narious govern- 
mental divi'ions of lAUidon arc ^iven below (pp. 821, 822). 

Gaiiu^'v. Sii'K.- A great [Mrl of Louduu is biult on sands and 
gra\els belonging to the Hrift iKU'iod, marking the ancient 
bed of a mucli larger ri\er tlian tlie ]ircsent Thames, 'fids ! 
formatinii, re.-tliig immediiitely on the London Clay,cxlemh 
ahmg both banks of the jn'c^ent rher, with an average 
bieadth of about 2 mile.s ; hut in some parts there is 
immediately adjoining the banks a considerable breadth of 
alluvial deposits, or occasionally of artiiicially consirueled 
end)ankment<. Oiithenoith bank the alluvial soil com- 
prehends the greater part of Westminster ; on the south 
bank it stictehes (Mst from Lambeth Bridge, gradually 
widening tt» a breadth (»f about half a ndle, and from South- 
work to Deptford occupying a still wider area. Tlie sands 
and gravels again occur at (Jreenwich Hospital, but are 
siieeivded by the (.Jreenwieh and Woolwich marshes. The 
IvliMif I)j>gs Opposite ( I rcenw'ich is const meted wholly of 
aitilicial embankments, ami at (»iie time the area it now 
oeeiipics formed [>artof the mouth of the i.ea, along w’hose 
banks the allinial formation runs nortliwards b(;tw('en 
Bow and Stratford to Stoke Xcwiugton, widening to a 
considerable area at the marshes of West Ham and Plaistow’. 
At h'arelrain, Battei^ca Park, Choapside, Victoria Park, 
and to the south of Stoke Newington, there are coii’^ider- 
able areas occiipicfl liy brick earth. The London Clay 
cro]>s to the surface throughout the whole, of north w'ost 
J.ondon, with the oxceiition of a small portion to the 
south of licgerit's Park, which is cucroiched upon by 
the siiiiihs and gravels, and the summits of Hampstead 
and Higbgato, which are occupied by the silicioin sands 
of til'* Jlig'ihot scries. In w\*st London the Clay extends 
•south to Kensington Cardi-ns, and in m)rtli lanidoii it 
piit of Islington and the district north of High- 
i.urv iiii'I Stokf. Newington. South of the Thames it 
ena-udies inviudarly mi Wandsworth, (.Taplium, Camber- 
wiil, aiid l)cptt<irJ, and n)mi)relieiids nearly all the district 
I'DiO'il Svilenhim. The J^ower Tertiaries am represented 
by the 'riianet s ind.s at Greenwich and in the neighbour- 
Ijim I o 1 iJe[itford, l)y the Woolwich ami Reading beils, 
will, h •M-riu-at (.amberwell, lJuKvich, ami J.ewishuin, and 
bv li]'* fil Lckhcatli beds, which are be^ .seen at Blackhuath. 
Cli'iii:, til '■ b.i-i-mcnt rock of the Jamdon basin, and the 
j-":!! * '-I tiui w.d'T supply for the di'e[» wells, only crops 
t<^ ii .-air.o - ill the neighbourliood of Greenwich. 

■S'liTv e. Tin- (Miu'ijial 'iiiface oi the soil of London lias been niinh 
altcicd ill tie- inLir.-e of generations, the depth of made 
i 'olh being 1 . 1 ’ ji M ry gn-at. At one period the Thanu.s 
ilowel .traigiit Iroin l.anilMth to IJmeboiise, and the 
i! .r part ol lli.; di.^liii t now' .^retching south and ea.-t 
oi the liver to the Miigc ot hei^h^s in the neighbourhood 
(»1 Syd'.'uliarii and Gn.-nwich wus occupied by marshes or 
.-L'lllo '■ lagoon-'. nl ‘he Timmies the greater part of 

^ Loiifli'ii )^ built Oil j.d ol .small e.miiiences lying 

1 ‘ 'W - n llii- )j\Lr jiud tie- iiorllnrii height,*) of Ifauipstead 
•- tl')') llidigate, and Horii.-cy. The original city 
clti -L'md loiiml the eniineiicc now crowned by St Paur,-', 
■i\. iiiteniocted by the ravine of tlie WJlruok. 
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To the north and cast it was bounded by an extensive feu, 
from which liiisbiiry takes^ its name. To the west was 
the Fleet river, which flowed from Hampstead in a south- 
easterly direction to King’k Cross, and then more southerly 
to (flerkenwell, whore on h.c(‘onnt of the steepness of its 
baiik.s it received the name of llolebournu, or Hollowbiini. 

It was navigable to Kipg’s Ciuss, and for a long period 
foniied a convenient and well-protected harbour for the 
city. A more extended elevation, included in the district 
now occupied by the Inns of Court, Bloomsbury, and Soho, 
was bounded on the west by the Tyburn, ^hich rose near 
the Swiss Cottage and, after an easterly course till reaching 
tlie present Regent s J^ark, flowed southwards nearly in the 
line of M arylebone Lane And I loud Street. Tyburn Hill was 
bounded on the west by the Westbonrne ; and to the south 
and west an extensive range of low^ ground, now included 
in Westminster, Pimlico, ClieLea, and Kensington, was in 
early times for the most part covered by water. Westw’avda 
tlie low ground is bounded by dotting Hill, whence an 
elevated region lying between the smaller eminences and 
llie “northern heights,” and including Primrose Hill, runs 
in a nortli wo.sterlv direction to Camden Town, Islington, 
and High bury. The hilly region.s in the iieighboiirliood of 
Kensington and Notting Hill formed part of an extensive 
forest, and St John’s Wootl was originally a dense thicket. 

Govkr.vmkxt AXi) Ad.mlmstuatiox.— At fir.sl^ the Ailniimm 
municipal constitution of Lcaulon was loose and disjointed tmtive 
in its form, resembling that of the sliire rather than the 
towui, but even from the time of Henry 1. the independence 
of its jurisdiction w'as complete, and tlio citizens, besides 
the right of iidieritanco and tenure not then possessed by 
tli*’ rest of Eii'j;]:imb cojoyed e.xemption from theDunegehl 
and from similar obligations. By the 12ith century tho 
later form of the muiiicijiality w'a.s alivaily shaped iu its 
main features, although at this stage residence iu tho 
borongli and not membership in a trade guild was tho 
ba'^is of cilizcn.diip. This in some respects premature dc- 
vc!o[)mcnt of iimnicijial fumaions has always given to 
London a pofuliar and iini(pie position in respect of muni- 
cipal govonmuot. Its charters, wKicli in early timcH 
}-crvi d as the model {ta* cliarlcis to new inc'irporatiuiis, Iiavo 
dciicd tli“ altiicks f)f reform. The syhtem of government 
was more hcterogeiicoiis and coin] Ji^uted than that of other 
Liiglisli towns. Lonilon is practically a borough by pre- 
scri[»tioii, and its sjieciiil rights ami privileges have made 
thn-t; wlio |)os'se.ss them dislrii-'-tful of change. The inero 
extriit (tf the new city surrounding the old, and tlie rapidity 
of growth, have also tended to po.stpoiie tho attem|it to 
grapple with the problem of its guvmimeiit. Until I8tir), 
whci. the .Metropolitan Board of Works was formcil, tJio 
whole administration of tho mctrojiolis W'as of a mediieval 
cliaractcr. The Gity was governed by old charters, con- 
tirnied but nut interpreted by a special Act of William and 
Mary, and the various [larishes of tlio rest of the metnv 
polls had each its own peculiar system of adiniiiistration, 
regulated by local Acts which dilfered widely in diUeaail; 
h'culities. No direct ch(/iigo of vital importance was made 
in the constitution and functions of the City corporation 
by the Metro[)olivS Luca! Jtamigement Act of 1855, but the 
vory existence of thb Metropolitan Board implied a certain 
limitation* of its ailtliority, and the additcmal fimctiona 
C(»iifeiTed by successive on tlio Metropolitan Board have 
in sorno degree cirwiniscriljcd it.s influence. As modified 
by tho Act of 1855, uie government of Tjondon within what f 
is known as the metropolitan area consiifi,s of the City Cor- 
; poratiou, tho Metropolitiij.i Board of Works, and thirty-eight 
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vestries and district boards ; while various autlxorities, to 
be afterwards mentioned, exercise jurisdiction in special 
matters over the whole area of the metropo]ii< or in separate 
localities. * 

The City of London, which is a county .in itself, and 
with which the borough of Scflithwark is assimilated, is 
governed by a lord mayor, twenty -six aldenrien, and two 
hundred and six common conncilmcn, forming a Court of 
Common Council. This court iius a certain independent 
power to ena(^ regulations for the g(»vernment of the City, 
ivs entrusted with the management ^)f the fiiuinces and the 
estates of the corporation, elects most of the officials, and 
controls the police. The City elects a slu-TiH’of Middlesex 
as well as a sherifl' of London ; and the lord mayor is 
elected by the trade guilds in common hall from among the 
aldermen who have served as sheriffs. I Ic is lord lieutenant 
within the City, the dispenser of its liospitality, the chair- 
man of the courts of the corporalion, and holds certain 
other offices, the dignity of which is now almost entirely 
nominal. The aldermen, who fiold olliee for life, aro 
chosen by the several wards, eacli ward elect irir on •. Since 
1807 the power of election has been enjoyed l)y all [nsscss- 
iug the household and lodger franehisn. The ('ourt of 
Aldermen lias the power of aijpointment to certain offices, 
exercises judicial functions in regard to lic^obing and in 
disputes connected with the ward elojtions, has .some power 
of disjiosal over the City cash, ami posse ses iingi ieriul 
control over the City, each ahlennan being a judge and 
magistrate for the whole City, and by viituo of liis office 
exercising the functions of a jiislico of tlic peace. The 
common councillors were chosen originally in the reign of 
Edward F. as assistants to the aldermen, ami in l.‘»SI were 
constituted a standing committee to regulate the affairs of 
the City, each ward cliosing four, six, or eight, a(X*ording 
to iU size. A grailuiil increase in l^eir number took place 
until 1840,* when it was fixed at two liuiidred and six. 
From tlie time of llichard If. the eleetioii was vested in 
freemen householders, but it is now regul.ited by the Act of 
1867. The Court of Common Hall, fonm'rly the iMjpular 
assembly or ancic’ut folkmoti\ is now (a)mm)serl of tho lord 
mayor, four aldermen, and the liverymen of the cit; ruilds, 
and nominates yearly two aldcrnioii, who must previoii.sly 
have boon sheriffs, for the t.’ourt of Aldermen to select one 
for tho office of lon^ mayor. The .slnn'l’s are themselves 
chosen by the Court of Common ^lall,•^^hicll also appoints 
tho chamberlain, the bridge masters, ami the city auditors. 

The fragmentary and indirect juirticiiiation in the 
goverrimont of London at present exorcised by the livery 
companies represents tho rpninants of an intlnenco which 
w^as paramount from the time of Edward III,, when 
enactments were passed which made admi.ssion to the 
freedom of the city dependent on membership in a trade 
or mystery. Originally cstabli.shed to afford mutual aid 
to members of their “craft,” the guilds of lAUidon gradmilly 
assumed a certain control over their trade or nmmifacture, 
ami by the payment of large sums of money obtaincnl 
various monopolies, with the power to make by-laws for 
the regulation of their craft. From gifts for charitable 
purposes, and from entrancc»moiiey and fines, many of the 
guilds, on account of the rise in tho value of ijroperty, 
have amassed enormous wealtli. Witliin the limits of the 
City alone tho gross annual rental < 4 f the land possessed 
by them la over £500,000, and it is believed that the land 
they possess outside its limits is of eiflial value. At one 
time their tm%bor was over one hiimh'cd, biit#thcy now 
number seventy-six, and some represent trades which are 
extinct. Twelve so-called “gr^at cv^panies " claim pre- 
cedence over tho others, but of these sunm are not so 
wealthy as a fen# of the less liiglily privileged. The 
“livery” or dress of the companies, first formally udo})ted 
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in the reign of Edward TIL, was ultimately Wf>rii only l)y 
a higher grade of the members called liverymen. Tho 
extension of London beyond flic City limits and changes 
in trade maxims and in social life liave now left tliem 
little more than llic sliarlow of their former authority over 
trade and jnanufacture, but a few, .such as tlie fishmoriLmrs, 
the .stationers, the golilsmiths, ami the apollipcarics, ^lill 
discharge certain functions in the regulation of their 
several craft<. llesides admiiiisteiiiig their oljarilie.s, many 
of the companies contribute largely to beiievoieiiL object s 
of pressing mied, and some take an inten-si in promoting 
technical instruction, ami in varioiu multi is ii tiling to 
their .special tnule or msimifai’tuh* ; l*ul tin* biioncN^ of 
most of them is now cliiolly of a rcn-monial kind. The 
halls of the <‘ompaiiies number thijty-tive, aiid many of 
them are of interest either from tln ir arfliitcctural im rits, 
their antiquarian ussor*ialions, or tlu- portrait.^ lU- otlier 
objects they contain. Tlieir annual assrs-ed \idiie is i)\er 
c£()0,000. The hereditary connexion of tlie ronijcmii .s w illi 
the corporalion, their laige. ownership of jiropiity in the 
City, and tlieir control over so many (.haulie'. still m dde 
them to exercise a very great inllneiice in iniinicip d affairs. 

The following ll^t \Talff»' 1.) givi-s dil.iils ng ioliiiL, lli.* tw.ivo 
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The coriM»ration of tlie City of Lomlon still retain'- S|.((’i:il 
certain exception'll prerogatise.s. Tim lord mayor’- uant 
still exorcises civil jurisdiction, the two convt'- nf th.e 
sheritlV compter survive in the (''ity of Lomlnii romt, an I , 
the lord mayor cxcndse.s flm fum liuns of jud::-* in the nun. 
ccntr.il criminal court, which su[»eise(lcd the <’nuit of our 
and terminer in and t‘.\tend.s )>e\oml tin- Mdn:^ of tin- 
Melro[)olitaii area. The corpor.it ion po^.^e^^l:.s the .Mile i i-Jit 
to e.stablish maikets within 7 mihs of the (Mv : it eiijins 
a mel.me of gr.iin, piirtially conninited in ]S7 l’ to :i tixed 
duty chargeable by w’eiglit, anil api'lied to tlie picM-rvalinii 
of Kpping Forest ami other open spaces : and it le\I«.s lo.il 
and wine duties, continued by vaiioii'^ Acts, for uefia\jmnt 
of the cost of public improvemimts. Most of the Wi'ik of 
the corpor.it ion is pui formed by coinniittees ; and “« hiii 
niis‘'ioiier.s of sewers,'' nmlcr Act of rarliainenl, liavc charge 
of the cleaning, lighting, and paving vi tlie streets. 

.\ In-iic ])nrti«»n of tic rily in.'OTin- is tit nvi-il I’mm n iil'-. 'wlii-li City 
infOMM-d from tlllss in to t l!‘, I'ali in .. uaints. 

in 1 .iiitl (.117, 7-^1 in la 1‘59‘i tlio C'ity m id., t . w. i. 

liinm-tl ftir lolUO, tin* I'l’nlit lifiag nbout e‘i,*i00 ; in ITs.'. il.iii 
ivvfiiiic w.is fln.tJSl, niitl lilt* |tiotil ; in 1SV:» ilif-t* \\tr< 

ro^j'tTtivcly t.;»s.ar»s unil .l.‘i*,‘J71; and iiilssi ilicywi-n* 
niid X.«0,‘.H1. 'Ihc tt»t:d itM-mit* ol the t'it\ in JUmJ w.i'- (.1 
in I7sa and inJj'Sl imt iiiflaffiiiu^ tin* 

ami affttiintN yliicn an* i.’gnliitt'd l.y \.1- .>1 r.ulii 

iiifiil. Tlti’y in.'ludi' tin- riii.lgo-llonf..' fst.ilt ar.ii.uil. il>. 
mte, the Mcliitjmlil.in Iitianl ot ^Vl>l■k^ scwcis i.ito, lli** j*. I,. . i.ile, 
the wanl rate, ainl llie. tlulics on coal, wiin. .in<l ;.:r.i:n. Tlif tot.d 
charge of the gtwernment estahli.sliineiit in w.k- t’lS'.ur. .md in 
Ibbl it vUs £51,S!;5, nut including £7856 si*ait m lu'nsi.n^s of 
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ofticialH. In 1692 tlio lord loayor received an annual sum of £100 
for his care of tlu* market, ami an ancient fee of £80 out of the 
cluuu)x?r. He has now an aniuuil salary of £10,000, and in addition 
to tliis his persotial expenses in 1881 ainounted to £4433. The 
salaries of tlie n-oordcr, Hie eluimlHTlain, tlie coiiiinon scii'oant, tho 
town-clerk, and some other ollieers have risen in a somewhat similar 
proportion. I'he City in 1692 spent nothing on special acts of 
lios[>itulily or on the promotion of literature, science, or art, while 
its coiitiiliutioii to the poor rates was only £66. It now spends 
several tlioiisamK aiiiimilly on the reception of eminent persons, 
wliili- 1>> the London almshouses it in 1881 contributed £1884, to 
lui il rhiiritiibleiiurposes £5179, for education £5394, for technical 
instineiion £2t)iM), for the Ctuildhall library and museum £5398, 
and l -r mu>ic £3027. The debt of the corporation, which is solely 
conmrted with tho eonstriietion of improvements and public 
ma .keis. was on IJeceinbcr 31, 1881, £5,496,150, the money spent 
for tlioso purposes since 1759 being nearly £10,000,000. The rate- 
able \alue L»l’ tins City and liberties has siiii'c 1801 increased seven- 
fold, having risen from £507,372 to £3,535,194. 

r.' ora- Tho Ciiiildhall, rebuilt by Dance in 1789, contains the 
greater part of tho walls of tho old building of 1411, which 
was damaged by the fire of lliGG, and also the crypt 
divided into three aisles by clustered columns of marble 8U|)- 
f porting a groined roof richly adorned with carvings. Tho 
princi[)al front was restored in 1867 in the Gothic style. 
Ill addition to the great hall used for state banquets and 
receptions, the building contains the common cquiicil cham- 
ber, the alderiueii’a room, and several courts of justica 
Adjoining the Guildhall is the free library of the corpora- 
tion, and a museum of antiquities relating to the City. The 
Mansion House at the east end of the Poultry, erected in 
1710 from the designs of Dance, is tho official residence 
of tlie lord* mayor. In addition tp the justice room and 
various reception rooms, it contains the Egyptian hall, in 
which certain special bamiuets of the lord mayor are held. 
Mfltro- By tlie Metropolis Local ^Nfanagement Act of 1855, the 
poiitan metropolis was divided into thirty-nine vestries or district 
Board. ][,i,^i.ds, which elect the forty-five members who form the 
Metropolitan Board of Work.s the city of London electing 
three members, each of the six great parishes of Islington, 
Marylebone, St Pancras, Lambeth, St George’s (Hanover 
Square), and Shoreditch two members, and the .other dis- 
tricts one each or one in combination. The board was 
originally established for the formation and maintenance 
of main sewers, but later Acts have made it the adminis- 
trative authority of the metropolis in a great variety of 
other matters, including the construction of main thorough- 
fares, the carrying out of great metropolitan improvements, 
the formation of new streets, the construction and main- 
tenance of parks, the preservation of commons and open 
spa(;e.s, the maintenance of the fire brigade, and the adminis- 
tration of certain enactments specially applicable to the 
metropolitan area. The total sum raised by the board 
for application to its various purposes since 1856 to 
31st December ‘ISSl was £28,689,749, and its net 
liability on the Slst December 1881 was .£13,437,940, 
Tho capitiil required for the execution of great works is 
raised by the issue of stock bearing interest at the rate of 
3.1 and 3 per cent., which has the same facilities of transfer 
as tlie Government stocks, and is redeemable in sixty years 
from r:rontion. The rate per pound levied by the board 
ha.'i varied vo.ry greatly, being 2*09d. in 1856, and as high 
as G'OOd. in 1 hG 7, while for 1883 it is estimated at 6*2d. 
The total net ch.irge in 1880 was £652,213, and for 1882 
it in estiniatf'il at £715,822. The rateable annual value 
of property in the metropolis has men from £11,283,663 
in 1850 to C27,3SG,08G in 1882. 

■/e.nries. The vestries and district loards arc entrusted with the 
nianagcment of local f'tiwer.s, the fighting, paving, and 
cleaning of their own tlioroughfareH, and the removal of 
, n]ii.>^dncf;s. For paving, except in the old main thorough- 
fareir, they have power in eliarge adjoining properties, 
and in several districts a small income is obtained from 



realized property. The total amount of , money advanced 
to them on loan by the Board of Works up to 31st 
November 1881 wm £3,631,769, of which £3,297,430 
was redeemable by 1929, and £334,338 by 1941. ' f ' ^ 

The School Board of London has in regard to education Other 
a rating and legislative authority over a district corrmpond- adminia- 
ing with that of the Metropolitan Board of Works. . The 
metro[)olitan police force outside the City limits and within " 
a radius of 12 miles of Charing Cross is under the cmitrol 
of the Home Secretary. The Tower of Londbn is governed 
by tho constable of the Tower, assisted by fifty magistrates, 
and the borough of Westminster is still under the nominal 
care of the dean and burgesses. The Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, the Burial Board, the Thames Conservancy Board, 
and the Lea Conservancy Board constitflte the principal 
other direct governing apthorities having relation to London, 
but the water and gas companies enjoy monopolies which 
imply a certain degree *of irresponsible authority, and a 
right of taxation not sufficiently defined and limited. 

Within an area less than the district of the Board of 
Works there are ten parliamentary •boroughs, which return 
in all twenty-two members, the City returning four members, 
and Southwark (from 1295), Westminster (1547), Maryle- 
bouo (1832), Finsbury (1832), Tower Hamlets (1832), 
Greenwich (1832, extended in 1868), Lambeth (1§32), 
■Hackney, *(1868), and Chelsea (1868) two each. Lottdon 
University (1868) returns one member. 

Growth and Population.— For some centuries alter Growtn, 
the Conquest there are almost no data for an estimate of 
the extent and population of London, but a great impulse 
was given to its increase by the settlement of Normans and 
the opening up of intercourse with the Continent The 
statement of Fitzstephen that it furnished, in the reign of 
Stephen, 60,000 men-at-arms and 20,000 knights cannot 
be accepted as applying only to the City. Petgir of Blois, 
under Ilenry IT., only estimated its numbers at 40,000, 
although he may possibly havo referred only to adults 
(Opera, eJ. Giles, vol. ii. p. 85). In any case, previous t# ' 
the great plague of 1349 it must have numbered at least 
90,000, for in that year, according to Stow, as many as 
60,000 persons were buried in the cemetery of Spitalcroft, 
specially consecrated for the purpose. There were severe 
ravages from the same cause in 1361 and 1369 ; and the 
calculation of Chalmers (Gomparatife EidvmU of Great 
Jiritain, 1802), founded on the Subsidy Rolls of 1377, 
shows a population of only 34,97 1 ; but the emperor 
Manuel 11., who visited it in UOQ, states that it was to 
be preferred to every city of tho West for population, 
opulence, and luxury (Maepherson, Annate of Commerce^ 
vol. i p. 611). Notwithstanding the regulations of Eliza- 
beth for checking its growth, London had by the end of 
the century advanced considerably beyond its old bound- 
aries. Giovanni Botero, writing about 1590, classes it 
witlr Naples, Lisbuft, Prague, and Ghent as possessing 
about 160,000 inhabitants more or less, while Paris was 
said to. possess over 400,000 inhabitants* The Bills 
of Mortality,” which were begun in 1592, were in 1604 
extended to St Bartholomew the Great, Bridewell Precinct, 
and Trinity in the Minories, which were partly witl^n the 
City liberties, and to St Clements Dane^^ St Qiles-lti-tbe- . , . 
Fields, St James (Clerkenwell), St Catherine (Tower), St : 
Leonard (8horeditch)f St Mary in Whitechapel, St Martin- ; 
in-the-Fields, and St Mary Magdalen (Bermondsey)r St 
Mary at the Savoy \tas added in 1606, and Weitiuiuster in ^ ^ 
1626. Thri parishes of Hackp^ey, IsUngtt;>% Ziunbe^ 
Newington, Rotherhithe, apd Stepney, which were included' . 
in 1636, wore, accenting ki Qratint (Obeervatifani m the 
Bills of Mofidiiy, 1 07 6), still country Villages in 1674, and 
indeed occupied an isolated pusltiou. ufi' tq the middle 
of the 18th century, ^le result of the densuh Of the 
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city tftken ia 16Si b given by Graunt 130,178, but 
the sum of hie detaib ie 130,268. By 1661 he reckoned 
it to have increased to 179,000. He also concluded 
that the population within the liauU of the Bills of 
* Mortality’’ was 460,000, and that from the beginning of 
the century it had increased fr()|Qi 2 to 5. The population 
of London and its suburbs, excluding Westminster and the 
distant parishes, he pl.iC6d at 384,000, or about a fourth 
less than Paris, Notwithstanding the plague of 1665 
and the fire of 1666, London towards tho close of the 
17th centurf increased with great rapidity. Evelyn, 
writing in 1684, states that it hud nearly doubled within 
his own recollection. Sir William Petty, in his Esmy on 
Political Arithmetic^ estimated the population in 1683, 
including that o^ Westminster and Southwark, at 696,000, 
but Gregory King, in his Okerwliom on the State of Eng- 
land^ first published by Chalmers, «allowing h\ persons to 
every bouse, makes it Jin 1694, within the limits of tho 
“Bills of Mortality,” only 530,000. From about this 
period London superseded Peris as the largest city in 
Europe. During the first half of the 18th century its pro- 
gress was fluctuating, but on the peace of 1763 a great 
impulse was given to its prosperity, and after 1780 a rapid 
rate of progress commenced, which still shows no signs of 
diminution. Until 1756* there was suflicient space for 
the Mayfair east of Hyde Park, bnt by the end of the 
century the aristocracy had nearly all migrated west from 
Covent Garden and Soho. Islin^on was still almost dis- 

i 'oined from the metropolis, but the great eastern suburbs 
lad become so consolidated as almost to absorb even 
Hoxton, Bethnal Green, and Stepney. The first census 
of 1801 included St Paucras, Marylebone, Paddington, 
Kensington, and Chelsea, but Chelsea was still a solitary 
suburban retmat, Kensington was little more than “the 
old court suburb,” Paddington and Westbourne were rural 
hamlets, and Maiylebone and St fancras had less than 
one-fourth of their present population. The populous city 
surrounding Regent’s Park had s(?drcely any existence 
before 1820, but by 1830 it as well as Somers Town bad 
become absorbed in the metropolis, especially by additions 
in the neighbourhood of St Pancros church and Loudon 
university. Eastwards, the most rapid extension had been 
in the direction of Greenwich, which was now united with 
Lambeth by a cortmuous line of houses, Belgravia in 
the south-west, and Ty^rnia to the north of Hyde Park 
are chiefly the product of the next twenty years. Since 
that period the suburban districts have in all directions 
become almost consolidated, and beyond the present limits 


of the registrar-general fringes of hous ,s not provofl of 
some instances outside even the 12 mi 
Charing Cross, connect the metropolis »ovrrtI).‘ Lf.n.lon 
towns which a few years ago were sOigiven iu tin- July 
Within tho last twenty years the rate of simihn in. 
outer ring of this greater London has 
cent., while that of London proper has beeri'^jgy 
its outer ring showing an increase of 63*8 per S tliai 
its central area a decreasti of l.‘P2, — the docreast^hat (iv. r 
City being 54*8, in tlie Strand 30-5, St G lies' 
Holborn 9*5, Westminster 11*9, St George’s 
Square) and Marylebone 4‘1, and in the eastern ceheing 
districts of Whitechapel, St George-in-tlie-East, and Shofi** 
ditch 9*6, 3*8, and 2*2 respectively. In these lattili*’ 
districts the decrease has been occasioned chieily by 
improvements, but in the central business districts it i« 
almost entirely the result of the substitution of business 
premises for dwelling-houses. Thu day census of ihe City 
taken in 1866 shows that the number of persons eiiijjloyed 
daily within its limits was 170,133, and that of 1881 
gives a day population of 261,061, while the night popu- 
lation in 1871 was 74,897 and in 1881 only oOj.rJG. 
The rapidity of the growth of London is largely due to 
tho peculiar development of its trade and cmnnicrce, and 
is also closely connected with the interest excited by politics 
and the meetings of parliament. The bonds of connexion 
between London and England thus pulaato daily with a 
manifold vitality. Ld idon is the emporium of England, 
the centre of its great monetary transactions, the home of 
its science, literature, and art, and the yearly resort of 
its aristocmtic and landed pr()[)rietor class**:. Sinco 
the beginning of tho century its rate of increase has 
exceeded that of England generally. 
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Tlip proportion of inhabitants born outside its linnts amounts to Nation- 
one-tliird of its entire population. Tlio number of tho natives alities, 
of Euiopcan states is in excess of thos« horn in S«'otl:md. and 
that of the natives of Ireland is about double, wliile llie natives 
of the counties of Englaml and AValcs amount to more than a 
million. Trishnu n by descent may lje estimated at about 250,000 
pei-sons, Scots 120,000, foreigners 200,000, viz., A.si{ities, Afi leans, 
aii'l Anierieans together 45,000, Europeans 155,000 ((Icniiuus 
00,000, French 30,000, Dutch 1.5,000, Poles 12,000, Italians 7.500, 

Swiss .5000). The number of Jews is about 40,0<»0. Th»* spis ial 
foreign district of London is that of Soho ; another foreign distrii't 
lies in tlio neighbourhood of Ratclitf Highway, now St (ieorga 
Street. The lower-class Jews inhabit tlm neighbourhood of Hounds- 
dileli and Aldgate. The ltali:in street nuisician.s and vendors of 
ices hfriii a small colony near Hatton Garden. 

Table II. shows the poreontage of the population of Lon«lon to Tables of 
the rest of England, the numbers before 1801 being oidy apjiroxi- popiila- 
mate; Table HI. the areas, houses, and population of London in lion. 
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nUl divisions; mid Table lY. the population 
oflii’ials. In 1602 thl ration <list riots at dilVereut periods from 1801. 

&c.-By the non-adoption of Wren’s 
to this liis persoua’'*’! unity allordoa thn)n!,^li the great fire was 
salaries of the 1 coo of constructing a model capital, and within 
town-clerk, an.l st;ts the stroi’ts are still in many cases confused 
liospM^^^^ total absence of plaiiinthoconstruc- 

its eoiitri'bi)ti‘*^ nucleus of London has doubtless tended to 
several ili'/ie the coiifiisioii outside the old boundaries. The 
while f<> t) iiinnenso new outer city was, moreover, for 

Vj ries totally unregulated by the control of any central 
an 1 r/r principal lines of streets formed along the 

ci'iiiw' public highways are iiisiitlicient as main lines of cuni- 
^•'•‘^’iiiiicatinii ft»r tlje iiiereiised population, and the absence 
direct connexion between iniportiint p(^ints causes tratllc 
/f to be enorinon.^ly iin[>eded. 'Fhe longest line of street 
commuiiicatioii in London is that which is formed by the 
junction of the lines of the Kdgeware and Uxbridge 


Trafalgar Squafe, with its fountains, its Nebon column, 
its statues, and its wide expanse, has an airy and pleasant 
effect, but the huge erections which surround it are a very 
miaeellaneous group, and few of them are worthy of the ^ 
site. The clubs and hotels in Pall Mall and its neigh** 
bourhood represent every ‘variety of Grecian and Italian 
architecture. The private houses in the more fashionable 
regions are not remarkable for external beauty, but in 
summer time flowers arfd foliage give the West End 
squares and terraces a bright "and pleasant aspect. A 
si>ecial characteristic of London is the enormous space 
covered by the suburban cottages and villas of the middle 
classes. Close to the most fashionable regions there are 
many mean back streets tenanted by workmen, but the 
principal territories of the working daises are compre- 
hended in the dense and dreary districts east and south- 
east of the City. Thtf improvements lately carried out in 
the City and other central districts, and the substitution 


at tlui Marble Arch, wlunce it extends eastward 
by Oxford Street, llolborn, Newgate Street, CheapsiJe 
and other iiiiportaiit City streets, Whitechapel Koad, and 
Mile J‘]iid lioad to Low. At Cheupside a branch from it 
runs wi‘.stward by Fleet Street, the Strand, Hay mark el, 
Piccadilly, and Knightsbridgtj to Kensington. Much of 
the effect (»f the lino architecture of the City streets is 
totally lost from promiscuous crowding, and the main con- 
necting streets between the City and the West End dis- 
play, at certain parts, much meanness and inciuigrnity. 
Uegent Street, the mo^t fashionable thoroughfare of 
London, pu>scssc.s ample widtii, and the splemhmr of its 
8lu)ps to some extent atunes for the plaiti monotony of its 
regular architijcture. lu Oxforil Street, wliich ranks next 
to it in imi*ort;inee, many buililings <»f a moie <»riiamental 
character have, lately been erected. Piccadilly, the eastern 
half of which is occupied cliielly by .sho[)s, ami the western 
by dwelling bouses and clubs, is a medley of every species 
of architecture, but is to some extent eftVetive from the 
variety of its contrasts, and its outlook to the Green Park. 


of business premises for dw^elling houses, have compelled • 

I large numbers of these ^classes to live at a long distance 
I from their work, and also caused undue crowding in the 
I less remote regions. The running of workmeu^s trains 
I from the suburbs and the efforts of various private build- 
! iiig iLssociatioms and of the Metropolitan pjoard, guided 
1 by the Artisan and Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement 
; Act, have only [)artially mitigated these evils. 

I Since 17H5 the greater part of London within the City Street 
limits has been roLuilt, and its streets have been much*™F‘^'’® 
altered, the principal improvements being the reconstruc- 
tii)ii of the lines from London Bridge to Finsbury Pave- 
ment, ami from Bluckfriars Ikidge to Farriugdon Hoad, 
i both intersecting the City from north to south;, the re- 
building of P>arthofomew Lane, Lothbury, Thridneedlo 
, Street, and Cannon Street from King William Street to 
! St I’anl’s ; and the construction, in ci)njunctii>n with the 
I ^lelropolilan Board, of the Hoi born Viaduct and of Queen 
‘ Victoria Street from^ Blackfriars Bridge to tho Mansion 
' House. Thu Metropolitan Board now exercises, a certain 
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control over the formation of new atrects, but its powers 
are hampered by previous circumstauces and by various re- 
Btidctions. The principal new thoroughfares opened up by 
the board, besides Queen Victoria Street and the Holborn 
Viaduct, are Garrick Street, Covent Garden (1861), South- 
wark Street (1864), Northumlgjrland Avenue (1876), and 
Theobald’s Koad and Clorkeuwell Koad, begun in 1873 to 
connect Oxford Street and Old Street. They have also 
effected extensive improvement: i in tlio neighbourhood of 
Whitechapel, ^hureditch, Park Lane, and Kensington. The 
more importfAit schemes in contemplation are a new street 
from Tottenham Court Koad to ^Siaring Cross, another 
from Oxford Street to Piccadilly Circus, the widening of 
Coventry Street, of Gray’s Inn Koad, and of Tooley Street, 
and alterations pf a leas extensive character at Kentisli 
Town, Hackney, and Camberwell. A scheme has been 
put forth by Government to relie\«. ;he pressure at Hyde 
Park Corner, Altogether up to .list December 1881 the 
board have expended in street im;.iovements .£6, .^>3 1,836, 
of which probably one tliiid vilb be defrayed by sales of 
property. In addition to tliis ovcjr .£4,0('0.00() liave been 
Hpont on tlie Thames Plmbankment (^iioen Victoria 
Street, and the board have contributed about X'G26,077 to 
defray local improvements by district boards and vestries, 
as well as £1,360, .300 for artisans’ dwellings. 

The Thfiines Embankinent, with its marine w'all of large 
■granite blocks facing the river, supports on the north side 
a spacious thoroiiglifare which furnis oiui of the llnest pro 
menades in London. The total cost of llie various portions 
of the embankment was over £3,000,000, the greater 
part of which is being defrayed by the coal and wine 
duties levied by the City corporation. Ky ihe con.struction 
(1864-70) of that portion known as the Metoria Linl)ank- 
raeut, stretcliing from Khiekfriars Ijiidge lo AVestmin- 
Bter, about 37 acres of land have been reclaimed, of which 
19 arc occupied by carriage and fSotways, 7i liave been 
conveyed to adjoining proprietors, and about 8 hawo been 
formed into oniaincntal grounds. The Alls', rt Embank- 
ment (1865' 68), stretching on the south shle of the river 
from AVestminstcr P)ridgo to Vamhall Bridge, includes 
about 9 acres, which are now chiefly occupied by St 
Thomas’s Hospital. Tlio Chelsea Embankment (1871-74), 
which is the extension of one inwlously constructed 
between Vauxhall lijidge and Chelsea Hospital, iiivolvcil 
the reclamation of about TjI acres of ground, now occupied 
partly by a roadway 70 feet wide, util partly by a flower 
garden. 

There are twelve bridges, other than railway bridges, tiver 
tlie Thames within the metropolitan aivM, the mo.st easterly 
being London Bridge and the most we.stpr]y Ilammer.siniiL 
Bridge. Threo of these, London Bridge, Southwark Bridge, 
and Blackfriars Bridge, aro within the City area. Kevv 
London Bridge, a noble strucliirc by Keniiie, W'as opened 
in 1831, having cost £1,458,311. As populous and J;m.sy 
commercial districts extend for several miles to the cast 
of it on both sides of the Thames, it is not only totally 
inadequate for tlie requirements of tratflo, but is also 
removed beyond many convenient lines of communication. 
On this latter account the p^roposal to widen it — in itself 
a very unsatisfactory plan -has met with almost no sup- 
port; but a bill promoted by the Metropolitan Board for 
erecting a high level bridge at the Tower failed also to 
commend itself to a committee of the House of Commons. 
Until 1769, when the Blackfriars Bridge was erected, 
London Bridge stood alone. Old Rla'ikfriars Bridge was 
replaced in 11^9 by the present one of five iron arches 
resting on granite, erected fronf the nf Vago at a 

cost of £320,000. Southwark bridge, ^designed by Keimio, 
1815-19, consists^ of three iron arches of great clegamte 
resting on stone piers, and cost £800,000. Partly from 



the unsuitability of its approaches, it has not proved (»f 
very much service. 

Tin* niiinbiT of ])flssniigm rnnl voliiuk's ov<*r lln* Lojulnii 

iunl Iilac,kfriai*s IJridgvH in a Bingk* ilay of is givon in lln*.luly 
numkT of the Moyifhli/ Jirrirfr tor tluil Vf.-ir, and in 18Sl siuiilui in- 
fonn;ili(Jii WHS olituiiied, in regard to tin* three hrid^^es, for tin* li-.dlii; 
in the direction of the (.'ity. Miiltiplyiii,i; tlu^c tl^ures In iwu, 
we. iind tlnit the. foot layson^^ers erossiin; London Ihidge in 
Minidu-ml StljCtO, while in Dicy \\«‘i‘r L'>7,''^’^»», .md th.it tin*. 
iiinnlMr of vi-hnles liiid inricii.sfd Imm to iM, ; that hm r 
blin'klriais Uridge the, pa.vseni^i'i.s li.id iiirii u-t il fmin iil,060 to 
and the veliirlis from 1ot7 to iilnh- pa.>.- 

sen^^ers ami li.'tOO \ehi(le^ jt-i^si'd out .'^omliu.nL liii i'jt, tlm iii- 
‘•i«M*‘e in the n inilu'r of o\er tlw llir'c ]'iid' 0 >< being 

tlms l*2-l,401, and of \ehiidrs ‘J.‘<,.‘lsL At the o.nli. i d. tin South- 
wark liiid;'e was puietically nniivil, hut in tin IdII Una 

aholn.lird, and the hridgo piiiclia.'^nl hy tin* < oipoial ioii I'm 
Til'* Melropolilaii Toil Ihid;.;!', Art of 1.^77 in[iiin-d tin .M'‘ti'o|)olii. 

I.iti I’l'Mi'l to e\tili,i(iiisli till*, tolls on all (he Thames hi id;a--; .nnl lln? 
hiidi;e. »)Ver Jlejilliwd Creek, and then.uterlo i([i.iiraiid ni.iinlaiii 
them, tilt! eounty authorities of Middlesex and Suiie\ e.ieh 

i*l‘20n a ^ear low.iids tlieir niaiiitenain e. Tin* hiid/',. ii" d l»y tliw 
A< I weie till.* Cli.irin:^ Cross foot-hiidoe, for whi< h lo v, .i- jtaid 

to the South-E.istern J’.iilway; Waterloo IlridL^ed'-n 17 d'‘.iL’md 
hy h’i niile in a st)le .simil.ir to Ijondon Lnd;;'', ( onsii i.. t- *1 ;il a 
eo^l of 01 ,00o,oo6, and ]»uii}ii'.ed for t’17.\oiM.i ; Loidulh Ihid.'^i* 
l.uilt of ivini at a cost of XU'.Ooo, .md |.ni>'h.i--> d t-.r 
Vaiixliall llrido..- f l.si 1 It)', '.jmll.o' in h ini t-) SoMlhwaik 
Ihidg'*, eleeted for over .idoii.ooi), .md jiiitilias'd loi ; 

1 ( IjelMM Siupelisioli Pili'lp'e ( 1 <li>ioned hv I'.eji . t let fed h\ tile, 
tl'iveriimenl for .C.SS,nun. jnnehased im* .tTodioo ; iju- Alhiit 8iis- 
lieiisioii Ihidge (1.S7ol and iialtfiM a Ihid,:.;*', an old \\o.»liii .>'tii:e- 
inie, holh purchased for X'doOpiOO; Waiid-W"i!li IJiid^.T for 
' tj;»:\7«)l ; Palmy Ih-i'lfje (1720>, a pi'*tuiesijue old tin. In i .sliii' line, 
for i:r»8d»0O ; ami ll.iniim rsinith Ihido.* foi i.‘ 1 1 2, .'’/Oi i. I'.atlii-t.i 
.llid l’lltm*\ hridp s are .ahoat to he je-eleeUd, .ili'l l)e|illo|tl Cieelv 
|}iido(‘ i.s to he widened and iinpioved at a enst of t lo'.i^imi. The 
total .uiioant of nioney spent hy the hotiid in eoiim\ion willi 
hiith''‘;n]) to l.'^th Deei'inher was .l'l,47',k»‘''.*7 'I In* .iMioiinl t*» 
he pail! hy tla* ]>o.ird for their iiiaiiileiianre in i. istlm.ifnl at 
t.MkaU’J. 'riio river is erossed ]iy many laiiwav liii'hris, md the 
'1 liames tunnel, hegun in ls2.'» and I'ompleletl in at a eo.^l of 

i.l»W,0nih for the ])nriit)>es of iiallie, w.is pinehased in l^i;.“i h\ tin* 

Cn.it K.isteni Conqiaiiy, ami i.. now ilsh! a.s a ladw.iy tunnel. A 
.Mihw ay under the Tlriines from Tower Hill to Tofi!-\ Street was 
'•oils! ru< led in ISGlt at a cost, of £lii,dOh. Tie* * ommmii* ation in 
the laighhourhooil of llm’iiver i.-- gieutly f.icllitalnl hy tie* lie'[iienr 
passen;;i*r .s1'auu*r,s. 

Tin* I le.iiiing, wMteriiig, and tiaving of tie* stn‘« ts ai-' moie -.di-- Maiii- 
fiU’t'U'y lliaii mkdil he. e\]»i*i*led lioin the faet that eaeli lenanef 

dt'peiids .sohdy on its own loeal aiithoiily. Sevei.i) At t- I"! piling of htieeta 
the Shaliil Wen* piissi*d in the. httli ei nlurv, ami in the P'.lh . < n- 
turv itu’ the streets oiit^iile the ('ity. In 1'51 1 the i-iuA-us ht e.in to 
p.ivo tin* margins of tin* streets hefore llair do'iis, hut the innhile 
of tin* streets Were laid with huge pehhles \ei\ uin \t n]\. In liltU 
tin* money ohiained ironi liaekiiey eoaeli lie»-iue^, 1.’) loj e.ieli an- 
nuiilly, was apjdied to keepliiLj lln*m iu repair. The use ot uvtl 
giauiie hloi'ks, witli laised lool\\a\s, was intioihieed ly Ads of 
P.iiliameiit for AVeslniimster iu ITtil, ami for launloii i^fheialJy iu 
17»’»G. 'Within tlie last twenty ye.irs asphalt and woo'h n pat nn nt 
havtd»t*eu lare;»-ly siihstiluled forgianite in tin* piinei]tal ihuit.nyli- 

tares. 

ll.ukney eojit’he.s are tirat mentioned iu liPj.o. nlmn ih' V v«ie Convey- 
k( pt at inns, and numhered altoei thei only ‘Jd. In tlieir auces. 

numlier was limited to ‘JOd, in l';i;:i ti» loo. in liipt to 7do, in 
j I7ir» to MH), ill 1771 to lOiid, and in 17':'1) i > V-H'mi. In ilm 
1 restridiou of tlieir iiunilu-r was .diohMinl. The mimhei .d ..ih 
diivevs in 1871 was KpOlS, and <d‘ lahs 7818, of wlndi wt i,- 
haiis'uns and •ir)‘2*J fonr-wheeleis ; in 1S>1 tin* numher of diiMis 
was I’JjloO, and of eahs PO.VJ, of which ftSd.'i weie hansoms .md 
only ;j>17 four-wlieeler.s. Omnihiises we]»* first iniiodueid in 18-J',h 
Many of tlm ]uineipal streets are too eniwde-l for ttamwav^, hut iii 
South bondou tramearsare more used than omiiiluises, amt lln ie aro 
also sexei.il i-'iuti's iu tlie norlliern ami eimlern «li.strii t.s. The Melio- 
piditau ami Metiopoliian Distriet Railway line.s, wliieli run I'lirtly 
uiulergi’ouud, aud form almost a complete heir round the “ium r 
eiivle” of bondou, with several braneho.s iiitiUsedino it. ami 
others eoiumuniea 11111 : witl^ various sulmrhan lines, hate ]»ro\«d 
iuvaluahle in lelioting the throng of vehielos on the streets, 
and iu alfoiding rapid eoinmniiieation beltveen important ]'oiiits : 
hut tho railway .s\sh*m iifaiid around London has .Milfeii il I'le.itly 
in direetne.ss from the ali.st'm'e of a iMunplele plan eiiilu. icing lOoper • 

eoniieeting links helw ecu the, line.s of the .seveial iomp.inie.A. The 
aiiiiiial numher of passengers on the Melrotiolilan Railway is mot • 
ahoni l»0 inillioiKs. Tho Regent Oraml .luiietion, and .several other 
cjinals, lii'jides eunneetiug bondou with the internal navigation of 
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ntaloans of transport for heavy goods between 
oflkials. In 1692 tit me in«tro{>oli8. 

for Ilia care of tlin p.d into eight postal districts, viz., Eastern Central 
cluunlw’. Hch:is ii'Central (W.C.)» Northern (N.); North-Western 
to this liis ]Hrs(»ion (W.), South-\^estern (S.W.), South-Eastern 
fialarics of tlu* iiyk-itern (E.). In the E.O. district there are twelve 
town-clcrk, ami /tiers daily, in the town portions of the other districts, 
proportion. If to about 3 miles from the General Post-Oflico, eleven 
liospibilitv I'ljiiud in the subiirbiui portions six deliveries. 

possessiou of its finest 
whil<' toother to accident than to intention. Eastwards and 
geiM i .l/^ards no eflbrt was made to preserve any part of the 
an 1 meadow land interspersed with flowing 

(.„j„Ams” mentioned by Fitzstephen, or of the “immense 
iii.u4est of densely wooded thickets," or of the “common fields*' 
^TTn the great fen, notwithstanding the riot of the citizens in 
“^the reign of Henry VIII. against the invasion of their 
rights by enclosure. Westward, however, the inroads of 
the builder were interrupted by the royal parks, which, 
lying adjacent to each other, cover an area of about 900 
acres. St tJanics’s I'ark, 80 acres, transformed from a 
swamp into a deer park, bowling green, and tennis court 
by Henry VIII., extended and laid out as a pleasure 
ground by Charles II., and rearranged by Nash (1827-29), 
pos.sesses beautiful combinations of water and foliage. 
Green Park, 70 acre.s, lying between St James’s Park and 
1^‘ccaililly, is unadorned except by rows of trees and by 
parterres of flowers bordering Piccadilly. Hyde Park, 
300 acres, stretclies westward from the district of Mayfair 
to Kensington Gardens. Originally forming part of the 
manor of Hyde, which was attached to Westminster Abbey, 
Hyde Park at the dissolution of the monasteries was taken 
possession of by Henry VIII. In 1G52 the park, which 
then included a large portion of the ground now joined to 
Kensington Gardens and extended to 621 acres, was sold 
for £17,068, 68. 8d., but in 16G0 it was rebought by the 
Crown, having soino time before this become the great 
“rendezvous of fjishion and beauty.” It possesses nine 
principal gateways, of which that at Hyde Park Corner 
on the south-east and the Marble Arch on the north-east 
present the most striking features. The former, designed 
by l)»i^*inuis Burton and erected in 1828 at a cost of 
£17,000, consists of three imposing arches adorned with 
rilievos copied from the Elgin marbles. The Marble Arch, 
originally intended as a monument to Nelson, was first 
erected at a cost of £80,000 in front of Buckingham 
Palace, and was placed in its present position in 1851. 
With it.s fine expanse of grass, its bright flower beds and 
clumps of shrubbery, its noble old trees, its beautiful 
ornamental lake the Serpentine, its broad avenue.s crowded 
with equipages, its Rotten Row alive with equestrians, its 
walks lined with thousands of loungers of very various 
nationalities, professions, and grades of social position, 
Hyde Park in the height of the season presents a scene 
which in the brilliancy of its tout ensemble and its peculiarly 
mingled contrasts can probably be paralleled nowhere else. 
In the IJth and 18th centuries Hyde Park was a favourite 
meeting place for duellists, and in the present century has 
been frequently the scone of great political gatherings. 
To tlie west are Kensington Gardens, 360 acres, originally 
attached to Kensington Palace, and enlarged in the reign of 
George TI. by the addition of nearly 300 acres taken from 
Hyde Park. They are more thickly planted than the 
“ Park," and also contain an avenue of rare jdants and 
shrubs, and several walks lined wfth flowering trees. Re- 
gent's Park in the north-west, 470 acres, occupying the site 
of Marylebono Park, which in the tiny^ of Elizabeth was used 
as a hunting ground, owes its prcRervation to the intention 
of George III. to erect within it a royal palace. It con- 
lains the gardens of the Zoological Society and of the Royal 
Botanic Society, as well as the grounds of a few private 


villas. Thenortli^nihalf of 

to cricket ; in the south-east corner there is a floworgaidoii ‘ ' 

of rather antique design ; and in the south-west a ;; 

bounded on the north by an artificial lake is let to prisnate . 'V ' 
householders. To the north of l^gent’a Fork thm / 

about 12 acres of open gropnd surrounding Primr^ Hil^ ; . 
220 feet, commanding an extensive view 
Battersea Park, 180 acres, formed (1862-4(8) at f ^ 

£312,890, on the south side of the Thames, besides if,, : 
promenade along the banks of the river, seTeral^w|^;ithd ^ . 

carriage drives bordered with parterres, end 9wid^snx]mM { V r ^ 
for cricket and other amusements, contains a snbti^i^. 
garden, which during Au^t and September pow^S ; , j 
much of the witchery of an ideal fairy-land. East, ‘ . 

after the enclosure of Finsbury Fields, had no sfM^clal xe*^ v ' 
creation ground until the opening of Victoria Parli; which / ' V 
was sanctioned by an Act of Parliament in 1842^ and w^ ; 
in 1872 increased to about 300 jeres, Finsbury . Park, ■ 

115 acres, formed by the Metropolitan Board of Woika 
from the grounds of Hornsey Wood House at a costiiof ^ 

£1 12,000 ; Southwark Park, Rotherhithe, 63 aci^ formikl * ‘ 
at a cost of £111,000; West Ham Park in the cxtrome , 
east, partly purchased by the City corporation ; Greenwich" . 

Park (see Greenwich) ; and the genlens on the Thames f . 
Embankment, with various squares and semi-private’^,, 
dens, sum up the other ornamental open spaces of Lpndc^ ' , ,, 

The Metropolitan Board, under various Acts of /ihti^a^..lMlU 
merit, have secured the exclusive right of the public in seve'ial 
commons and open spaces, which with the parks under thrir 
care comprise together an area of 1698 acres, giving with.": \ ^ , 
the royal parks and Battersea Park, Victoria Park, and West' 
IlamParkatotalof over 3000 acres, or about a twenty-fifth \ ^ 
part of the whole metropolitan area. The principal public 
commons are Hampstead Heath, a wild hilly region now . . 

encroached on by buildings on all sides except' the ' 
and north-west, comnAinding fine views both of I^ndpin 
and the country, and, with its clear bracing air and its ' 
unkempt and rugged 'beauty, breaking on the vititor with 
all the effect of a sudden surprise; Blackheatb Commohi '.y;. ^ 
267 acres, a bare sandy expanse to the south of Greenwich 
l^ark, containing a good golfing course ; Clapham Commoni . ' 7 h- 
220 acres; Wormwood Scruta, 194 acres; the TootiQg ’ 

Commons, 207 acres; and Plnmstead Common, 110 acrea ^ 

The total sum expended by the Board of Works in thsi ' 
purchase, preservation, and adornment of parks and open 
spaces up to Slst Ddcember 1881 was £436,760. All the ^ 
parks and open spaces already mentioned ato included in the . * 

Metropolitan Board district! but outside this area there ; 
is in the neighbourhood of London a large number bf J 
uncultivated spaces to which the public have various rights, . ) • v ^ 
some of them of an obscure and undefined»character. A ; ' fr . ; •> 
return made to the House of Commons in 1865 gives tfie,’''’ - ^ 
area of public commons within radii of 26 miles and.bf 
15 miles of the metropolis, the area of those within ihey v^v'^^. 
smafier circuit being 13,301 acres. Of Epping Foreit^' y^ 
*5600 acrea have been secured to the public by tbe . 

ation of the City, and in 1871 an Act was pMsed for 
preservation of Putney Heath and Wimble^n Oon^ 
but Hounslow Heath, of old tbe favourite resort,"!^ 
waymen, and at one time over*4000 acres in extent, • 
nearly all under cultivation. Richmond I^rk, the. ground ; 

of Hampton Court Palace, the gardens at Kew,,the 
surroundings of the 'Crystal and Alexandi 
cricket grounds at the 0^ tuid Loird^ 
be also reckoned among tbe pubtio of 
addition M this the'rirer Tbain|l8 itoelf ka^ltM 
for recreation wbieb are. safe froai the .intomlt.l^'j|ltt < 
builder; and all rornd thtf metropdb there are 
footpaths through the open fielde, V 

Water StrpnT.— For two e^iti^ee alm-,||ieO^iD0 




wAm’sWwfJst^ LON 

Londoa ^ttiiEd (i iloTOiht 'supply of puts water partly 
from the .Javera or streams which passed through it and 
■ partly irom wells sank into the sands above the chalk. 

; , ^'Holywell, Olei&'s Well (Clerkenwell),* and St Clement’s 
]We&\(Bear St Clement's Inn) are mentioned by Fits- 
' 'irteidthn'^as those ‘*of most hota” In 1236 the ma^- 
ir^ from Gilbert. Sandford the liberty to 

. .v^^.,'l^e 'liters of .the l^bum from Paddington in 
;'.l«den ;'plim to the city, and a great conduit of lead cas- 
tellBljtd')srith sj^ne was begun in West Cheap in 1286. 
;.C/^Yatioim other'^ were built in the 14th and 15th 
; eet^ipriesi some for the water of thS Thames, from which 
, . . alsO' the inhabitants were supplied by the city company of 
' . whtet*be8fers, who brought it in leathery panniers slung on 
. hbrsea win 1682 | great step in advance was taken by 
Peter Uorie^ a Dutchman, the real originator of the Thames 
' wafer companies, who erected a “fOrcier” on an arch of 
Loo^n Bridge to convey.the Thames water into the houses 
in the jiest end of the city as far as Qracechutch Street ; 
in;l694 another was erected near Broken Wharf for West 
.Cheap, Fleet Street, and the district round St Paul’s, and 
■/, in, 1610 a third at Aldersgato without the gate. Moris, 
.'. who obtained the lease of one arch of London Bridge for 
. five’ hundred years at a rental of 10s. per annum, and 
two years later the use of another arch, erected for his 
jkorpoee ..very ingenious machinery j and the works con- 
.: .tmaed Until 1701 in the possession of the family, who 
After amtssing largo wealth sold the lease to a company 
' for';£30,000. They ultimately occupied four arches, and 
eonfinttM till 1822, when the supply was purchased by the 
> Southwark Company for £10,000. In 1605 an Act was 
l^ed foi;' supplying the northern districts from springs near 
ware in Hei^ ihis enterprise was in 1609 undertaken 
by Myddleton, wbo, when Ms funds became ex- 
hauifta a in 1612, received the necessary money from 
. Ji^8 I on condition of his sharing in the profits. 
With, this assistance the reservoirs at (]!lerkeQwell Sup- 
plied by the New River were open*ed in 1613. In 
183& a flohetne to bring water to London and West- 
, minister Irom Hoddesden in Herts was promoted by aid 
. of a lottery licensed by Charles I. on condition that the 
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promoters should pay £4000 per annum mto the king^s 
treasury. Strype, writing in 1720, mentions that “there 
is not a street in London but water runs through it in 
pipes convoyed underground, and from those pipes there 
is scarce a house whoso rent is £15 or £20 per annum 
but hath the convenience of water brought into it,” whUe 
“for the smaller tenements there is generally a cock 
or pump convenient to the inhabitants.” In 1721 thcTlic 
Chelsea Water Company began to sujfply water fiom the water 
Thames to Westminster and the parts adjacent, and in 
1783 the supply of south London was suiiplemcnled 
the erection of the Lambeth water-w'orks opposite Charing 
Cross. . The Vauxhall Company was established at Vaiix^ 
hall Bridge in 1805, the West Middlesex near Ilaiumcr- . 
smith in 1806, the East Liindon on tlie River J.ea at Bow • 
in tjfc same year, the Kent on the BaverKsbouriic at 
Deptford in 1810, the Grand Junction at the Grand 
Junction Canal in 1811, and the Southwark at l.oniloii 
Bridge in 1822. For several years before the interference \ 

of parliament the companies had agreed to restrict them- “ 

selves to separate localities. The Acts of 1847 recpiired 
the companies to jirovide pure and wholesome w\ateL‘ lor 
the use of the inhabitants in the districts supiilied by them, 
and also to provide water for general use. An Act passed 
in 1852 compelled the removal of the companies beyond 
the tidal limits of the Thames, contained regulations as 
to rates, enforced thorough filtration, and endeavoured to 
make provision for a constant supply. The rates, which 
difler in the various companies, were in some respecla 
amended by the Act of 1871 ; but, as it fails to guard 
against claims for back dividends, no suflkient guaraiiteo 
is provided against the raising of the rates. These are 
charged chietly on the value of the houses, but the Acts 
do not distinguish with sufficient clearness between the 
gros.^ annual value and the rental. A proposal in 1880 to 
purchase the rights of the companies, whose cajdtal was th» n 
a little over £12,000,000, for £34,160,000, failed to com- 
mend itstdf to a committee of the Iloase of (kunmons. 

Their acrounts being made up at tlifTereut pf*riod.s, iti^ inipossiblu 
to gi\ t‘ 1 om}»ar.itive ivtnrns for the oompaiiii s ; the following uie liic 
('Tablo V.), us best they can l)e staled, f(»r two years : — 


lfl71-g.. 

1880-1.. 

! InereaM.. 


jOrdinary Capital. 

1 

Preference and 
Luaii Capital. 

Total Capital. 

Total 

Fspemlituro. 

Income. 

Winkiiip ! 
Lxpi-nsvs. 

1 DI\ iiltnds. 

£7,561,030 

9,087,917 

£2,520,340 
* 8,448,981 

£10,081,866 

12,536,808 

£10.137,710 
12.612,.^) 1 

£002,610 

l,5.^2,7^^4 

£3SO,2.'l^i 

610,800 

021.885 

1,036,391 

928,641 

2,455,032 

2,474,879 j 

540,174 

221,641 

.!18,53;{ 


. Within ten years the increttfJ of capital hastens been al)out24 per for domestic use should be taken from the springs of the 
cent, or 21 per cent, per annum, the increase of the income 54]kt basin before they reach the river. At the present rate of 

the supply required will, however, 

per annum. cTlius, while in 1871 there was a capital of 10 vu- r i... - j i • i i i. • • 

|j|idiung 6 pep cent, profits, in 1881 there w'as a capital of within forty years exceed that which may be obtainable in 

pmucing 7} per cent, Witliin the last l>vo years the whole Thames basin in times of summer drought, such 
« if the property has been increasing Bt a more rapid ratio, as may occur in any year, and thus in a future not fal* 
• mjJ.probjWyat the rate of 4:1.260,000 mr annum; but, as distant a means of storage must 1 >p. provided, or a new 

iwwnt « W proposals to buy up the rights of the companies they r . i.. j- j • i-* li i-i 

ihavaitprl^nt special reasons lor curtailing expenses and delaying of supply discovered, involving an outlay which 

'ih. iijr^yiiig but of but WMUtkl improvcmvnts, it is impoiisiblo would at least double the rates on the present rental. 
.♦v^^^toWinnch of the increwe is temporary and artificial. The Kent Company, which obtains its siqiply from tlie 
The . to Dr Frankland the water of the Thames and chalk wells, is the only ono po8.sossing wholly unpolluted 

]lm^M^.^tvUh8tanding the nmst efficient possible filtra- 8ourcc.s, but the New Eiver Company also obtains about 
OB' Aceoontof sewage poilntion, becoming less and one-tenth of its supply from springs, the remainder being 
*' domestic use, about one-half of the water at obtained from the Leit. The Fast Loudon Company ob- 

,Bhp{died bmng already grossly imlluted, and a tains its supplies from the Lea and Thames, and the other 
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L ‘^portion of the remsinder occasionally pol- 
eUteiefore recommends that the«upplyof water 


companies from the TLamei alone. The following table 
(VI) gives certain particulars : — 


to.V- frmn 

M ? r lliainei. 


AfiiftP . Hoasea on Estlmaf^d 

tUSuL .SuppUeato ConstAnt Populatitin 
Moiwe ' Supply. SuppUed. 


Subsidiary Stor-Affc. Fllteied Stornire. 


Miles of 
Miiiutt ill tilt 
I Metropolis. 


Mill’s «)f ; 

Mniiis ; 
Consiiinfly j 
C'haiged. , 




88,000,000 78,000,000 688,000 


Acres. Qals. 
4M1 |l, 264.350, (KK» 


<ia1». 

150,087,000 


104 
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methods 
-•t light- 
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gas 

Cr or “• 
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LmHTiNo.— From 1416 the citizens of London wero 
nil dcr an obligation to hang out candles between certain 
hours on Jurk nights for the illumination of the streets ; 
and in 1601 a special Act of Parliuniciit was passed to en- 
force the custom. The corporation in 1 68 1 granted a licence 
to Edward ITeming, the inventor of oil lamps, for the 
sole Mipply of the public lights for twenty-one years, but 
till' duly was then once more assigned to the individual 
riii.^rns. A second agreement with contractors not proving 
.satisfactory, the corporation in 1736 obtained from parlia- 
ment permission to erect lights where they thought proper, 
and to levy a rate, which in that your yielded £15,000. 
(Tas-Iighting was in 1807 introduced in Tall Mall by the 
erection of a .small ap[>aratua to supply the lamps on the 
ono side of the street, the other being still lighted with 
oil. In 1810 the Gas Light and Coke Company received 
a charter [lermilting it to supply gfis to any persoms within 
“ the cities of London aiul Westminster, and the borough 
of SoiitliNNark,” and as the result of their enterprise West- 
min.ster Bridge in 1813 was lighted with gas, and in 1811 
the whole of the streets of »St Margaret’s parish. The City 
of J.,ondon Gas Company w'as formed in 1817, and soon 
afterwards other seven companies. After several years* 
wasteful competition the companies came to an agreenient 
in 1857 to restrict themselves to separate localities. This 
led to tlio Metropolitan Gas Act of I860, the only eATcctnal 
provisions of which witc those in reference to the cpiality 
of the gas. The City <»f London Gas Act of 1868, limit- 
ing tliu price of gas within the City to 3s. 9d. per 1000 
feet, t.\ce[»t in certain ca.se.s, was the only other measure 
of a restrictive character passed before 1876, and previous 
to this the com})ur.ies, by amalgamation, and through the 
favourable terms on wliich llioy were allowed to inen a^e 
their cajiital and to raise new shares, had enormously 
iuerea'aMl the value ot their dividends. The Act of 1876, 
from the provisions of which the London (Jas Company is 
excmjil, adojited a sliding scale of dividends, ono half of 
the profits, after a ID per cent, dividend had been paid, 
going to the .shareholder.s, the other being applied to 
reduction in the price of the gas, it being also provided 
that the [irice should not be more than 3s. 9d., and that 
when additions were made to the capital the shares should 
bo put up to auction. The experimental introduction of 
the electric light by the eommi.ssioners of sewers of the 
City, and by the ^letropolitan Board (for the Thames 
Embankment and some of the bridges), has led the gas 
comp-inies to provide better lights in some of the mure 
important streets. 

Tin* t.ildr ( Vll.j will show that the pn>.',pmty of the 

li.i'. not l.iM'ii alii-cloil ])V 11 k- h-oishition of lh7(i, «ml as 
y«t Irii imt nally hUllVinl fnnii tin- tliicatoncil coiiqictitioii of 


( 'Oital Oils ; 
I Coiiipar.li's, 1 

ru-fiMiihf i ;i() 1 


Tdtiils, Year IiicifHSo 4 nrj 
MKlinn i Ixs-rcasc - ' 
JH-o-jiiUt jfi’OTnlK 74 lo 
1874. I lb«0. I 


.\Tr.i<iint ttf < aulhorizi-'l ' 

1J,0V>,71A ! 

L 

10,4«2,lKKl 


P.ii'l i;;i (Mjjii.t! 

i.%i 1 


'l*l,Nl*7,ii70 

ii riciiir.li;; tn }i«- I>dM Up 

1, 707 

],:/K.,<ii4 

- ;121»,h:.7 

L<< f: ( ipii li .iiirh ,ii/ <f 

Mi:: ; 


+ I,;i(G,.7W) 

D-in i] r- rri.'iiiiiiiutohf* li'irr-pwr-'. 



4-974, 1150 

. I'Kif <’{ ( fipiiai on which 10 jut / 

' " H > 

s, 0:12,720 ' 

7.2ir,,H00 

4780,1)20 

1 '<* *1 i'lf ntiif ' 


n,:o.t,v.m 

4-28.7, ;iM 

H/d ii-liiiirc 


2,7«;7,20»J 


I or.ii 'Ms S jjr 

0.144 i 

2,:il4,S0«) 

4-100,644 

‘'•j'.iiMit lor jiuhllc lij^lkiinK 1 

f 221,271 ’ 

2«H,2t»7 1 

1 -47.026 

Coal • 1 lioiii/i fl ',Toii*'i 



4-.7.7.1,2.7S 

for j'.n.jii- li I’:., 

17.1»J 2,020 
1,121,1 :h 


4.5,A6:i,I66 

Ga< s .1/! fur ii’iltiir l.uips \ 

l,074;.'i{l5 

-r‘19,HW 

I’li'o'j' iaiiip'i ..\o. 

ijo,';io ' 

.71,111# 

+6,227 


* Uy amalj^arfiatKiii the have now licen reiliiml to four: 

I.idit ami f'oke CoinjMiny, laiid up c.'ifutal £ 7 ,r» 15 , 000 ; tlk)nib 
Mftropolitan (liu £ 1 , 831,990 ; Cuiiimercial Gas COiapauy, 

; l/»oUon Gas Dninpaiiy, i! 732 , 12 S. 


Fire Extinction.— Until 1806 the duty of extinguidiiog firea 
WAS in the hands of the firo insurance companies, which in 1882 
uuitoil in sup(H)rt of one brigade for the whole of London, but only 
kept A coiiiiMihitivcly Rinall establishment, in the centml districta 
of the metiomlis. The other districts were protected by amall 
hand-enmiie.s kept up by tlie parochiid authorities accordiug to the 
14 Goo. ill. e. 78. Since thb etaff of the fire inauranoe companies 
was placed under the care of tho Metropolitan Board, the numbei 
of stations has Wen im'reosed from 17 to 53, with 4 floating stations, 
wliilo 1 1 movable stations luive also been provided ; the number of 
enginos has been iiiercasod from 11 steam and 27 loamiul to 8 float- 
ing engines, 38 steam land engines, and llfl- manual ; and the 
mnuber of inoii has be^'ii iucreoaisd from 180 ter 580, in addition 
to 08 coachmen and pilots. Tho boanl has also undertaken the 
duty of protecting life from fire, which previous to 1867 was die- 
cluirged by u 8»x;iety sumwrted by voluntary siibscj iptions, and they 
at present maintiiiu437 (Iro-cseapcs, wliiehuro stationed during tho 
night in the most prominent (sirta of the pietropolis. The total 
receipts of the brigado in 1880 was £91,545, and the expenses 
£88,980, of which £56,(121 was defrayed by the board, £10,000 was 
paid by the treasury, anti £21,464 was contributed by the insuranco 
eompniiies, at tho mte of £35 for every £1,000,000 insured by them. 
Ill 1881 tlio exiHmscs wore over £l()0,0()0, of which over £60,000 
WAS dofmyed by rates, mmibcr of {arsons endangered by fire 
during 1881 was 154, of whom 114 were saved and 40 lost their lives. 
The following table (VIII.) gives a ckssification of fires since 
1874 



Number of Fires. 

PereenUiiSD. 

Serious. 

Slight 

Total. 

Scridiui 

Sllf(ht. 

1874 

1.74 

141!) 

1573 

10 

90 

1875 

li!:i 

136G 

1620 

11 ■ 

89 

1876 

166 . 

1466 

lfl.‘l2 

It 

89 

1S77 

l.'il# 

1674 

1633 

10 

IN) 

1S7H 

170 

118!# 

IfUil) 

10 

90 

1S79 

17)0 

100!) 

1718 

0 

fll 

IhSO 

162 

171)0 

J871 

0 

91 

1881 

167 

1824 

1091 

8 

92 


Sanitary Arrangements.— Until 1531 no provision Early 
was made for tho construction of underground main sewers, sanitary 
notwithstanding that in 1290 tlio exhalations from the Fleet 
overcame the incense burnt at the altars in the neighbour- 
u\g churches, and that in 1307 the river, on account of the 
accumulation of filth, had become inaccessible for ships. 

The Act of Henry HI. in 1531, which provided for the 
ajipomtment of a commission of sewers, was renewed in Commis 
1518 by Edward VI., and extended in its application by 
James 1, in 1607 ; and subsetpicutly separate commissions*®^®”* 
were granted as the population extended to other districts. 

The most imixu tant work of the old oommisaion of sewers 
was tho bridging over of the Flectnn 1637. In 1841 this 
sewer, which drained an area of over 400 acres, was 
widened at a cost of about .£47,000, and at its mouth 
an iron culvert was provided which carried its discharge 
into the middle of the Thames!* Other main sewers wero 
constructed, but the bridging of them over was carried out 
.slowly and in a very imperfect manner. In early times 
the nuisances were carried aNvay by the scavengers and 
the sewage received into wells, which when full were pumped 
into the kennels nf tho streets. Until 1848 the discharge 
of house sewage into the main drainage was forbidden, and • 
the construction of cesspcN^ls enfora'd, the msyority of which 
were unjirovidcd with overflow drains, but after 1810 there 
was considerable improvement in connexioD with the intro* 
duction of better arrangements for a supply of water., 

Under the auspices of the Metropolitan Commission of 
Sewera, created by the Act of 1848, a more satisfactory 
system of local drainage was enforced ; bat its action in- 
regard to the main sewage discharge was so dilatory that 
the pressure of public, opinion led to the Metropolitan 
Local Management Act of 1855 providing for the creation 
of the MetropoKtan Board of Works, ii^which was vested Metro-* 
tho care of tlio main sewers, and to which was entrusted 
tho construction of works for their discharge at a distance®®"®' 
from London regarded as sufficient to prevent the polio* 
tion of the river. Works were cpmmeneed in 185% 
and completed in 1866 at a cost of £4|607,000, pro* 
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viding threo lines of intercepting sewers on the north 
side of the river, which convey the discharge 11 miles 
below London Bridge, and two lines on the ^outh side, 
which convey their discharge 4 miles fartlier down. These 
works comprise 80 miles of main intercepting sewers, 
in addition to four pumping stations to raise the sewage 
from the lower levels. The total length of the main street 
sewers entrusted to the board was about 165 miles, ono-fifth 
of which consisted of offensive open sewers, while many of 
the others wenp^f most defective design or out of repair. 
The total cost of repairing these ^siwers, and connecting 
them with the new main drainage system, was estimated 
at £800,000, and works to tlie value of .£750,000 have 
been executed. The sum expended on main drainage and 
main sewers up t(f Slst December 1881 was £5,084,4 70. 
The opinion seems to be increasing tljat tlie present method 
of getting rid of the sewagg of London is radically wrong, 
and undoubtedly the sewage discharge may roach propor- 
tions which may absolutely demaf^d a supplemental 
scheme. For the four years ending 1878 the average daily 
sewage discharge was \22h millions of gallons, in 1878 it 
was 157^ millions, and it is now estimated at 180 
millions. 

Tiiames The conservancy of the Thames was in 1 857 transferred 

cjnserv- from the corporation to a body of twelve, nominated by 
various authorities, and presided over by the lord mayor; 
and in 1867 the conservancy of the iipi)cr reaclie.s from 
Staines to Cricklade Was vested in a board, of which the 
conservators of the lower reache.s formed (lie majority. 
Under the auspices of these two boards not only has the 
navigation of the river been very much improved, but very 
stringent care has been exercised to previmt its unnecessary 
pollution. In 1868 the Lea was also placed under the 
control of a conservancy board. The expenses of the boards 
are defrayed by tonnage dues, tolls, |)icr dues, fines, and 
licences, and contributions from tlie canal and water 
companies. « 

Street The sanitary condition of the streets and houses is under 

Bjinita- iiiiQ (jf vestries and district boards, but great variety 
exists in regard to the ctticieiicy with which the work is 
performed. 

Ceme- An Act passed in 1845 pi'ovidcs for the |>rohi)»ition of intennent 

teries. in any of tne cometorios within tin* iii(!tr()[KiIit:(n Mi-a l>y ouUt in 
council, and forbids llio <<lnstriictioii of in'w l)uri)il urouinls within 
2 miles of the metropolis excqit on the approval of the srtrelaiy 
of state. Thu power of coTistmctini? cemeOTie? for tlnir severs! 
districts is granted to the vestries, who may borrow money for this 
purpose fmni the Public Works Loan (k)iiimis.siom'i’s, and ria 
required to appoint u hoard lor their muiiagcmeiit. 'Fhe comniis- 
.sioners of sewm for the City ol (jondou are the burial iKuird for 
the City parishes. The BwreU’ v of state hus tbu ]iower to issue 
regulations in irgard to the construct ion of (’cinoterie.s and tho 
arrangements connected with interniont. Among tlie more import- 
ant suburben CGineterioa are Kcnsal (Jrcen (in >vln\h many emim-nt 
persons have been interred), Rroinptou, Hiiiii}»stead, Highgnto, 

^ Abney Park, Nunhead, and Norwood. ^ • 

Climate. Health.— Apart from the deleterious influence of smoke 
and defective sanitary arrangements, London must bo 


regarded as exceptionally healthy. Althougli .snbjo.ct 
occasionally to rapid alternations of teniperatniv, tbo 
climate ia generally mild and according to the soa^ona 
equable, with an early spring and a long iiutuinn. The 
following table (IX.) gives a HUimiiary of (Ircouwich meteor- 
ology for tliirly^two years, 1819-80 


Wfrkjy I Yrjitly j Mcim 
Mincrm-iil Fiill n‘f lJiync.>H 
«>f Air liaiii In of Almo- 
in Mill liKtii 


ISll 


•Jl-s 


Mt-.iii 

'rt'itijii i;i- I 

lure for ' 
till' ^c.ir. ; 

4'.) J ! 


Mi'iin Tciiiik I ill lire for <pinrfc]> 
I niiiiM' in 


Miiic-li. .Iiim*. Sipf. 

'J i -r: < m» I 


IkT. 

Ill 


III 1.306, wlien the population did not excci'd oO/lOO, Sninkc 
the citizens of London petitioned i'lihvard I. to prolnbil 
the use of sea coal, and lie passed a law making tlie burn- 
ing of it a capital offcnite. Jolin Lvelyii, in 
written in 16G1, eoinphiins that on account of tlie incicasi: 
of coal smoke the gardens no lon-^er benr fruit, and 
instances various rases in wliicli tlie Miioke bad Ihcii pre- 
I judicial to liealtli, but tlie inllucnro (»f smoke in iiicreas'iug ^ 
fogs and intensifying tlicir evils sccin.> not to b!i\( 3 lM.en 
appreciable. The smoke iiroducing aua has since then 
inen-ased from about 3 square miles to over 100 si[iiaie 
miles, and the average daily eonsuin]>tioii of coals in 
dome-tie lircq»laces lias mounted to about 27,000 tons, or 
in Mintir ]»ro])ably to 40,000 tons, which in certain slates 
of tlie alniosjdiero prodiiees a cloud of smoke resting for 
days over the central districts of the town, and .'•-lintting 
out tlic sun, even when it docs not descend in foggy 
weullier as a thick, impenetrable, and [nirtly poi.voiious 
mass (4 darkness. During tlie fogs of J S79 80 asthma 
increased 220 per cent, ami broncliitis 331 ]>er cent., and 
in the week ending February 1.3, 1SS2, the death-rate, 
owing to tlie dense fogs, ro.se from 27*1 in the previous 
j week to diseases of the rr>pmitory organs rising to 
I 991, tlie corrected weekly average of this class of diseases 
I being 430. The evil is mainly due to tlie .smoke i>f 
domestic firc[»hice.s. 

Tlie ilcatli-rate of London has steadily declined since the Dcath- 
bcginniiig of the century, when it w’as fii.st exceeded hy airi 
the birth-rate. A record of the liirths and deaths of London 
cnlitlul *‘I»iIIs of iMortality'’ was made by the [larisli clerk.s 
in the plague year of 1593, and from 1(303 wa.s conlimied 
t*\eii after the rw’luni.s luul begun to lie publi.slietl by the 
registrar general. Though they only included the birtlis of 
persons baptized according to tlie forms of the (’linrch of 
England, and the deaths of persons buried in eonsecrated 
/''round within the piirishe.s included in the “ Bills,” and 
were in iimiiy cases •very earoles.sly compiled, they place 
it beyond ilonbt that even in years when London was 
(•xenqit from tho plague the rate of mortality required a 
large immigration from the country to take the place of 
those who died in London. JVevioiis to 1593 the great 
plague years were 1319, 1.361, and 1309. 

The following table shows tin* Jiiiiubi r nf births uiid deaths 
in the great |dague vi'ais of tin* se\intr»iitb ci-ntury, and tbo 
uvi’iage aiimi.il iiiiniiier forevciy deiadi* in the ISth eeiitury : - 
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}*lnguc. 
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1710 

,4(^1 
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1608 
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I i:so ! 

*2.5. 

10.*.>1S 

4, an:: 

1680 

83,851) 

10,400 

, l:l,837 

1740 

Vl02 

ni.sio 


• lT»a 

1 *2;;.u8ii 

21,477 

l.aii'i 

1605 

07,800 



«7.;i:io 

1750 

»,;V)2 

n.i»7 

le.MC. 

mao 

: y 

•24,270 

2'2,0O:» 

1 ,0(1.^ 


Tlift averagomortiJity of London in 1883 was Jl’G per 1000, or 1*1 it is, ‘but, be.side.s the f.nl that nutit.ilitv is iiilhn-iiced l>y other 
lefis than that of tile twenty other krge towirs of Eugbilul, wddk* causes flmu .siuilaiy arrainreiin iits, tlu* extmded aiv.i augiiii iii.s 
tho rate for England woa only 20*5. ^ is to bo rurneinbered that the oil rrsults of deii.sity, and the Ii sm'i* deiisit\ in .sonic 
London contains a comparatively sranli jiroporttonof working class districts «Mniiot counterbalance the c\ce.s.sive cnn\'liiig of otlm.s. 
|)opalation. Its sanitary condition is still v^ry far in advance of Ttable XT. gives the annual rate of mortality ]« i‘ lOno ^K•l^ulla 
that of Paris, where at present tho , death-rate is about 180 for 100 living for viiriou.s ])eriod.s, and Table XII. ib>* mniil» r of binh.s 
in London. The registrar-general calculates that according to the and of deaths from the principal zymotic diseuse.s and fixnu all 
Uenoi^ofLnndon itenonnal death-rate ij|iould bo much lower than causes:— ^ ) 
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Tabkk Xh^Animdl Bate of Mortalityf 1851-Sl. 




Area In 
Square 
Mill's. 

Persons 





Annual Rate of Mortality per 1000 Persons living. 
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e 
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IHAl-CO. 

18fil-70. 

1H71-S0. 
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June. 

Sept. 
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March. 
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Deo. 

ns j 

32,327 

23-tf 

24*8 

22*4 

21 e 

26*6 

IS‘8 

20*4 

20*1 

22*7 

20*2 



2p;6 

21*7 






Taj»ik X]\.-‘ Deaths front Zymotic Diseases and front all Causes^ 1841-81. 



Total 

Hirths. 

Total 

Deaths. 

Dent lis of ' iH^aths from Principal Zymotic Diseases. 

r..r 

*1. .. 
ft 

lcwir>. 
Pi&efpd 
Zymolle ’ 

uivler one 

Year. \ Total. 

Smallpox. 

MciLsles. 

Srnrlet 

Fever. 

Diph- 

theria. 

. . 

Hooping- 

Cough. 

Fovor. 

Diarrhosa. 

Cholera. 

1S41-.M 
lo^'il-liO i 

ism- 70 

l'<7l 79 
IfiSl 

till.*), 661 

1 S64,.)6:i 

' 1,067.!»SS 

1 1,114,GS5 

fi2:i.ll0 
61(1,473 1 
736,342 

7 10, Mia ' 
81,120 

104,461 ! 109,214 
133, 77.7 . 129.91.3 
173,4.V1 1 lf.6,9S8 
IT.'i.Siri ' 1*20, 9(W 
20.907 ; 1.3,681 

8,416 

7,150 

8.347 

15,076 

47.3 

13.011 

13,766 

17,338 

16,439 

l,.'i»l 

18, 

26, 

34,391 

18,192 

3,073 

114 

J17 

5,828 

3,792 

541 

18,079 

22.407 

26,550 

25,278 

3,488 

20,800 
22,697 
27,140 
12,111 
^ 886 

14,946 

24,700 

80,487 

28,824 

8,767 

15,688 

7,408 

1,196 

%n 

. 17*0 

161f> / 


Marriage* Tlio iiiuiiii iiurriage-rato for ten years 1870-79 was 19*2, and for ! 

. lie. ISSO it was 18*1. T)»e percentage of (^hililreii born out of weiliUek 
in 18^') was 3*9, that for England being 4*8. 

Provision Markets and Food Sm’PLY. — A regulation passed in 

markets. 1277 ordilinod that' no market should be kept on London 
Ihidge or elsewhere except in places specially appointed 
ior the purpose, and that no person should buy wares in 
Southwark that were to be bought in the City. In 1322 
a decree was issued by the mayor timt none should sell fish 
or flesh “nut of the markets appointed, to wit. Bridge Street, 
East Cheap, Old Fish Stn’et, St Nicholas shambles, and 
Stocks market”; and in 1328 a charter was granted to the 
corporation by Edward III., conveying to it the sole right 
to establish markets within 7 miles’ circuit of the city. In 
1345 a proclamation was passed that poultiy instead of 
being sold in lanes cr hostels should be brought to Leaden 
Hall, and in the same year it was decreed that butchers 
and fishmongers should sell in the enclosed place called 
the “Stokkes,” and not in the king’s highway. After 
Acts jjassed in 1351 and 1382 on behalf of aliens and 
foreigners, all regulations formerly made in reference to 
^ the s lie of provisions in London were repealed, and the 
dealers placed under the control of the mayor and aldermen, 
thiLs confirniing a system of public markets and bazaars 
evLMi for the retail trade, which remained almost inviolate 
till the time of Edward VI, up to whose reign there was, 
according to Stow, scarcely such a thing as a shop between 
Westminster and St Faurs. The system, though now 
broken up even in regard to provisions so far as the retail 
trade is concerned, reinains intact in regard to the vending 
of certain provisions wholesale, and ^till exercises a con- 
siderable influence on general retail. The principal markets 
mentioned by Stow are Smithfield, Bartholomew Fair, 
Leaden Hall, Grass Church (Grace Church) market, chiefly 
for corn, meal, and cheese ; East Cheap flesh market, the 
adjoining alley to which, Red Rose Lane, had by this time 
received the less idjrllic title of Pudding Lane, on account 
of the butchers making use of it for the disposal, of the 
offal before transferring it to their dung-boats on the 
Thames ; Newgate market for corn, afterwards for meat ; 
St Nicholas shambles ; Stocks market, established in 1282 
on a place occupied by public stocks, and rebuilt in 1410, 
for flesh, fish, and poultry ; and the fish market in Old 
Fish Street. He also states that in 1302 bread was 
sold in Bread Street in the open market. Before the 
f^reat fire Stocks market was occupied by greengrocers, 
the important vegetable market at Honey Lane had, also 
been established, and mai‘ket8, chiefly for meat and fowls, 
were held at H(flborn Bara and outside Temple Bara. The 
increase of the popiildtion led in 1G57 to the establishment 
by Lord Clare of Clare market, which, though now fre- 
quented only by a very humble class of buyers, was 
^jclared » free market by a sj[)ecial Act of Cromwell’s 


parliament, and was for a long time one of the principied . ' / 
markets for all kinds ol provLsiona Other markets suV 
sequently established were those of St James by the earl 
of St Albans, Bloomsbury by the earl of Southampton, 
Brook market by Lord Brook, Hungerford market, New ^ 
port market, Haymarkct, and Mayfair. Newport marlmt ' \ , V 
for meat still exists, but the others have been gradually. \ 
8U|)er8eded. The principal markets now ^existing ere ; 
Smithfield (central meat market ' and poultry marlm^)i /vV, , 
Lcadenhall (poultry and game), Billmgsgate (fish), Covent - 
Garden (fruit and vegetables), the ciAtle markets at Copen-^ 
hagon Kidds and Deptford, the Bermondsey leather marROt^ 
and the Cumberland, Smithfield, and Whitechapel hay/ 
markets. 


A market for horses and cattle was held at Smithfield (Snmth- Old 
firhl) in the time of Fitzstephen, and doubtless long anterior to Smith* 
this. The miory of 8t Bartholomew in Smithfidd^^taimd from fields 
Henry 11. the privilege -f a fair for drapers, which Was kept three market 
days yearly, onginally in the churchyanl at a bonaidereble distance . , 
from the place occupied by the cattle market, and latterly became 
a scene of great riot, until it wq» abolished in 1853. A year later 
the (tattle market was removed to Copenhaffen Fields. There were. . > 

80 butchers in lA)tidou and suburbs in ]538, wch of whom kilW 
9 oxen weekly, which in forty-six weeks, none being Idlled in Leni^ ' 
would amount to 33,120 yearly. In John ErswicK’a Brief ‘ 
the Benefits of Fish Days (1598), it is estimated that 60 ouj*^ 
freemen of the city, killed each 5 oxen weekly, or altogetkl 
])er week, and tliut the foreigners or non-freomen killed four 1 
as many, or 1200 weekly, the total numyi* of cuttle annually kill^ , 
l)eing thus 69,000. By Richard II. a law was jmssed enacting that 
no flesh shonhl Ije killed in London but at Knightabridge or such 
like distance from tlie city, but in the time of Stow the slaughter- 
houses of the freemen butcliers wore m Pentecost Lame adjoming, 

St Nicholas shambles and near the Butchers' Hall Pmbably fhe 
arrangements in regard to slaughter-houses w*erc then more advanced, 
in London than they are now, for, although sufficient daughter- 
lionsoa to dis])OHu of all the cattle sold at Coperhagen Fields have 
l)feu erectcjl adjoining the market, a very large nuniber of cattle 
are still killed in undcrOTouiid cellars, which, notwithstanding the « . 
superintendence of the Board of Works under thuiBlaughter-UouBea . 

of 187 4, are in the majority of oises totally UDIuited for thepur- 
]iosc. The numb(>r of these slaughter-houses before the paimiDg 
the Act, when they were licensed by the jnstievs, was, 1429 ; pui 
they have now been reduced to a little over 900. The follou 
table (XllL) gives the avorage yearly number of sheep find cs 
sold at Smithfield at various {Miriods from 1731 to 1^4^ when i 
market was removed ; — : r 



Cattle. 

Sheep. 


CotUe. 

Sheeii. i 

1781-1740 

1751-1760 

1791-1800 

1801-1810 

95,601 

86.271 

124,695 

131,818 

ce ' 

' 5M8,718 
048,684 
767.672 
951,Ao 

1842-1846 

1847-1861 

1862-1864 

1854 

186.629 
226,868 
266,279 
268/108 . 

l.WSJfffr 

1,480,614 

'1,621,928 


The mi'c^ket at Copenhageu Fields. HolWay^:.coVm.'ii 
20 acres, and was erected at a cost of £441.000. with act 
tion for 6616 bullocks, diMO sheep, 1425 calves, and i 
Deptford foreign market, which occupies die Hts.Qt 
yard, and was bought for £100,600, nas 4n «rsa of 2J1 
following table (XIV.) gives die number^ ofl 

sold at the metropolitan markets aiace 1270 »— . . .. 

• it '."**' ^ 
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Pig". 


Total 


Home 
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iletro- 

pnliton 

Cuttlo 

Market. 


Foreign Supply. 


Metro- 

politan 

Cattle 
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Foreign 
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Total 


Total 


1S7e l«k,881 m,447 109,447 273,278 

W71 14MM ... 12-M«W 288,371 

im . 178,269 70,589 88,420 108,985 287,954 

1878 181.825 118,295 7,090 m,!i85 302,210 

187i .186,992 119,080 7,175 m,255 818,247 

18^1 174«445 , 138,565 29,255 155.820 880,286 

U78' 189,500 [* 188,075 21,880 159,035 849,435 

18^ :152,685 41,485 67,817 109,302 288,887 

iW 170,680 66,170 60,675 126,84li 300,525 

4879 800,210 44,985 81,445 128,440 326,850 

178,290 60,170 120,196 170,866 343,858 


1,152,198 484,56.5 484, .W5 1,638,748 

981,740 592,380 1 592,280 l..')24.000 

800,100 568,285 122,801 1 890,888 l,490.»8e 

786,845 892,705 2,3-|9 89*0,044 1,481.889 

999,185 850,850 111 i8.*i0,484 l,849.t;49 

917,820 701, .370 86,408 ;7H7,H86 1,705,18« 

852,880 767,930 .08,711 1 808, 8*14 1,8.09,324 

719,771 80,421 897.714 [ 78.0.135 l,477,«0(i 

778,780 59,070 899,911 iT.'W 1..03r,,78l 

807,760 f 87,040 882,197 1 749,237 1, .056.997 

789,010 77,880 6^.H,H90 1 738,7.09 l,.025,7i:9 


.'>.950 

6,S00 

7,-J99 

990 

H,879 

40 

7.79.-) 

891) 

5.s7« 

82 

3.r,l2 

13 

1,821 


1.875 


■J,370 


1,285 


910 




6,300 

11,250 


990 

8,289 

173 

‘213 

8,592 

394 1 

1.0H4 

8,879 

18,95.5 ! 

17,037 

22,915 

21,470 ; 

21,483 

12..573 

24.996 

12, .57.3 » 

14, .394 

10.0.51 . 

10.05! 

11.726 

2.5..57.5 

28.2H5 

2«,8.55 

18.919 

19.IKI 

20,789 

23, SCI 

23.K94 

24,83*1 


Centro] V« ' ^^^^ntrel London meat market, opened in Hmithfield in 1868 at 
meat lOf gbout £260,1)00, to sujierspde Newgate market, is built in 

market ; ^'Itti]ian Renaiesaneo stjde, with towerH.ai tlio four corners, and 
^dclsbpioe about 8 acres, its length being 625 feet and its breadth 
, '24Cf. /’Mow the tnarkefc area there is a railway terminus. To the 
. , :wja^ 6f the meat market another onc-t)iird its size was opened in 
2876 for'^ultry and provisions. Frum 180b to 1876 the toll 
rtedtodfrom tho meat market increased from £14,220 to £18.272, 
or. 28| per cent, and with the addition of the poultry and pro- 
vision market it had increased in 1880 to £24,310, or 71 ]ier cent 
^he total amoint of meat sold in the market in 1879 wu.s 213,61 i 
tons ; in 1880 the total amount was 221,448 tons, of which 107,326 
tbnsVere country-killed, 80,905 town-killed, 7381 foreign, and 
^.$36 Am^eripon, the amount of Ameri(‘.an meat in 1876 being only 
' 65^8 tout A largo quanti^ of meat is conveyed to the biitchei's 
; i\jdf7sct without entering themrket, and several bute.hora also buy 
their cattle and get thorn killed privately. As, moreover, the cattle 
markets and the meat nArket supply towns and villages beyond 
the metropolitan area, there is a doable impossibility of forming 
. from ^ese sales an estimate of tho actual amount of butcher’s 
' meatoonsurnod in London. 

Leaden* Loadenhall, which according to Stow belonged in 1309 to Stt Hugh 
hall Neville, and hod been used as a marked before it camo into tho 
market possessihn of the city in 1411, was enlarged in 1444 by an addition 
for a granary in connexion with the (!orti market which had lM;nn 
teino^ to it jfrom Oomhill, the clothes market also following 
before 1608; and before 1563 tbe foreign ditchers who formerly 
stood in the High Street off Lime Street had been ordered to take 
stalls in it. A great part of it in the ti(nc.^f SUnv was used as a 
wool market, but afterwards it became the principal provision market 
, in', the city; and, according to Pennant, the Spanish ambassador 
told Charles II. that he beueved there was more meat sold in that 
market than in all the kingdom of Spain. Tho Leadenhall undcr- 
• ' irent improvements in 1713 and 1814 ; and in 1881 a iiewstnicture 
ot^l^Snnt dedjTO, with an area of 26,900 square feet, and erected 
at a cost of £60,000, was opened as a market for fowls and game, 
tlio pHncipal commodities mid at TA'odeiihall for imMiy years. 
PilUngs- Billingsgate, the poatllsh market of tho metropolis, wa.s from 
L>ate. an early period a harbour for small ships and boats, and in tho time 
of Stow had almost sunersedod its gi'out rival Queonhithe, which 
was in the possession of the Crown. As it grow in importance fish 
ataUfl.were- erected initsneigbliourhood, but the original inarkot for 
fish' wisin Fish Street; and Friday Street, Choap.side., which received 
it» name from being inhabited by fishmongers who served Friday’s 
mai:ket, is mentioned as early os 1303. Th^ Act of 1699, which 
ma^o Billin^Ngate a market for fish,** to some extent inter- 
, fer^ with the ancient control of the fishmongers, although the 
CQOtibm of aelling Ash there had lieen introduced long previously. 

' , Utk^ 184$ Billingagate was a mere nssembhige of wooden sheds. 
• Ilia bitBding erects in that year woe sucoeedeu by anotlier in 18>7, 

wiiSi' aa atea of 89,000 feot'instead of 20,000 ; but, oii account of 
the deficiency of its communications and its defoetivc iutemal ac- 
(Mo^oda^ and arrangements, tho market is totally inadequate. 
.. 'AittongaeVeraV 6170119 to establish other markets for fish 

infirket, which was completed in 1869 by the Baroness 
for over £200,000, apd presented as a fish market to 
. fi* M Ailed to attract salesmen. The City authorities have 
utilize the vegetable market in course of ei'cctioii at 
a^fish market, and a scheme is ajso being promoted for 
a fisN mai^et iu the parish of St Paul, Shodwpll. A fish and vegc* 
table market has been established byAho Great Eastern Railway 
ny;|A'C]9niliuffTown. The quantity of fisl^brought to London 
is|^.|^b%the markets committee prior Ao 1866, bat in 
\t by water nloue wo? 108,739 tans. In 
if water and rail was 182,004, in 1870 it 
^ ^ W,949, but^ince 1«77, when 'the new 

';laarket 'Wfta^mhe^^ am gradually increased from 107,168 to 

. 12,000 
Thera has of 



Toss than in 1866] 


late y(*ars Wii a more rapitf increase in tliKijuanfity of waU-r-borno 
fish, hut tlic amount brouglit by mil is at iiivsciit aliout two-thirds 
of the whole. Thus, with a population which since 1 s.^.l has iucreasc<l 
by two-liflhs, the lish supply hiw practically rcmiiincd stagnant, 
while, owing to delay inconsequence of increased pressure ol tiallic, 
the lisli often deteriorate so as to bo unlit for hunian food. 

Coyeiit Garden market, for V(‘gotal)les, fruit, ami flowers, which Covent \ 
occupies the site of a convent garden lielonging to Westminster (,ardeii ^ 
Abbey, seems to have been Used as a maiket very early in the 17th 
century, and it received u considerable inqiiilsc trom the (lisc'ontiim- 
anee of Stocks market on account of the building <•! the Mansion 
House and also of Honey Lane market, whicli in 1S2.‘1 was sup<rsitl(d 
by the. City of London school, while since the removal (»f Hunger- 
lord market to make way for Charing Cross station it haS ruiiained 
the only vegetable ami (lower market of importance in tlic mclio- 
polis, although vegetables of a cheap kind are sold at tlie lioinugh 
ami Spitalficlds markets, waterc.rcsses at Farringdoii market, uhiidi 
BUperse»lcd tho Fleet vegctablo market in 1824, ami potatoes at tho 
station of the Great Northern Railway. Until 1828 t'oveiit Garden 
market cpnsistQil of an unsightly array of sheds. The jircseut build- 
ing, ercj'led by the duke of Bedford, though lately much iipproved, 
is quite imidequate for its requiruimmts, while the iirrangenieiits 
for the disposal of mud and reluse. are very ivjirchensible. 

. Tatter-siiH’s, Knightsbridge, established by Ricbanl TattiTsall in Tatter- 
1780, is one of tlie prim:ipal marts in Kngliiml fur riding and sail’s, 
eaniage horses, and may bo regarded os the headipinvtius of tlie 
turf. 

One of the princmal difficulties conneeted with the establishment 
of new markets in London lies in the inconvenient railway a i range,- 
ments, whieli render it impossible to oiitain a site that shall have 
sufficient nml (iiro«‘t comniunieation with the .several distrii'ts of ** 
England ami with the Continent. The poorer t‘]a^ses obtain u Coster- 
cheaj) supply of vegetables and other provisions from costermongers mongers, 
and itinerant vendors, who cither occ.U[»y stands in special loealit ies, 
especially in the East End, and in High Stnrt (Idingion), Ilaniji- 
stead Road, Edgew'are Road, and York Hoad (Sofiurs Town), or 
hawktliem through the .streets. Tlie capital j)os.si-sscd in 1861 by 
these vendors, who tlien numlH'red 41,040, was estimated at 
£40,000, their gross amount of nnniuil trade at £2,700,000, and 
tlieir ttimual gains at £900,000. Since that |M*riod their nuniber.s 
capital, tiade, and gains have probably increased at least one-third. 

CoMMF.nrE and Industry.— London, which was a jiort Growth of 
of some consequence in the time of the Homans, is spoken London 
of by Beile as the mart of many nations resorting to it 
by sea and land.” The Hanse merchants, protC(!ted by a 
clause of Magna Churta, began in the 13tli century to 
friMpicnt London in large numbers, aiyi, after obtaining 
liberty in 1*230 to land and store the wool imported by 
them, are .supposed to liave settled in tho Steelyard about 
1 250, but as early as the 8th century they had begun to 
frequent Billingsgate, and in 97S King Ethelred had 
conferred certnin privileges on them and on other tradefs. 

Probably by the time of Fitzstephen London had become 
the most renowned mart of tlie world, with the exception 
perhaps of Antwerp and Bruges. The foreign merchants 
received a special charter from Edward L in 1303, and, 
notwithstanding occasionalj interference witli their privi- 
leges, the Hanse traders, who had erected extensive fac- 
tories and storehouses gear their “Gildhall,” gradually 
absorbed the greater portion of the foreign trade of 
London, until tlie incorjioration of the Merchant Adven- ^ 
tarers of England, in 1506, for trading in wool to the 
Netherlands. The trade with the Levant, which had 
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lecoine of some importance in the 15th century, soon 
largely exteiuled, and commercial intercourse was also 
opened up with Ilarbary, Cuinea, and Hrazil. After the 
abolition of the special privileges of the Steelyard merchants, 
the tnule in wool was transferred almost entirely to the 
Merchant Adventurers, the annual export of liinglwh wool 
and drapery to Antwerp and Bruges in 156(1 being esti- 
inateil at over Xd, 000, (JOO. 'riie close of the IGth century 
was marked by the rapiil extension of insiritinio discovery, 
and the sj>irit of enterprise was stimulated by the grant 
o:' monopolies to tlu>su coinpaiiies which should first open 
np cinnmiinieatioii with undiscovered coiintrios. One of the 
earliest and most successful of the groat maritime companies 
was the Uussian, iiieorptirateil in load, N\Lich, besides estab- 
lishing .in extiMisive coimnerco with the ports of Kussia, 
b.vd an overland trade with Persia. The foundation of the 
Boyal Exchange by Gresham in 1566 marked an era in 
the eomnien ial history of l^oncloii ; and the ilestruction of 
AntwtM'p by the duke of Tarma in 1585 left it without a 
rival as the emporium of Euro]>e. The settlement of many 
of tlie Plandcrs merchants in England gave a great impetus 
to the manufucturo of silks, damasks, and other tine cloths, 
but from the time of tlie ex[ml.siou of the Steelyard 
men'hants by Elizabeth in 1597 tlie development of the 
maritime trade of London wa.s solely in the handsof English 
companies. The incorporation of the 'Ihirkoy Company in 
]f)79, of the Iva>t India Company in 1600, of the Virginia 
(!ompany in 1606, and of the Hudson’s Bay (Vmipany in 
167t) inu>t be regarrled, not only as the most important 
events connected with the growth of the port in the 1 7th 
and ISth centuries, but as of prime eonseiiucnee in relation 
to the social and political history of England. 

In the trade of London there is a large excess 
of imports over export.s, arising from the fact that it 
is .specially a mart, and is removed from proximity to 
any large muimfacturiiig di.strict. The value in 1880 of 
the total trade of Liverpool, £l91,4s9,8,38, w'us nearly 
tMpuil to that of London, which was .£191,043,836, but the 
value of the imports of London exceeded those of Liverpool 
by nearly £31,000,000, wliilo the ex|)orts of Liverpool 
exceeded tlioae of Liaidun by about £31,000,000. London 
has almnst a monopoly of the trade w ith the E;r.st Indies 
and China, ainl lias thus beciJine the chief emporium for 
tea, cAiiree, sugar, spices, and indigo, and for silks and 
Eastern manufactures. A great [lart (»f the overland trade 
of Jjjiidon with India has till quite riM;eiitIy been carried jui 
S«» uth:iniptoii, which, and also Folke.itone, Xewhavoii, 
and Dover, may be regarded as virtually ports of London. 
The \:ilue of the import.s of Folke.-'tone, Xewhaven, and 
Dover in 1881) auioiiiited together to £-4,485,034, and 
their exports to (Uily £4,4.3*J,2 14 ; the imports ’ of 
»S«)Uthiiniptoii wcie valued at £9,21)5,183, and its exports 
at £9,306,326. In the Mediterranean and Levant trade 
Loridun has novv a pow'orful rival in Liverpool. From 


to Folkestone in 1880 being £3,614)014, and those of Lon- 
don only £260,646, while the imports of eggs at Newhaven 
greatly exceed those of London, as do also the imports of 
butter and eggs af Southampton. London absorbs the 
greater part of the Baltic imports to England, especially 
timber, corn, cattle, wooI„jEind provisions, the tonnage of tho 
shipping that entered from Germany in 1881 being 834,741, 
from Belgium 249,161, from Sweden 416,997, from Norway 
201,056, from the nortlwii ports of Russia 401,076, and 
from Denmark 135,634. Tho tonnage that entered from 
the southern ports of Russia only amountedr to 50,883, but 
much of this trade ii^ carried on via Southampton. The 
chief imports from Russia are corn, tallow, timber, hemp, 
liiisetd, and \vool. Tho fact that the . staple manu- 
facture of Lancashire is cotton has enabled Liverpool to 
gain a superiority over London in tho United States trade, 
with the exception of imports of tobacco from Virginia ; 
but the shipping that entered (joiidon from the Atlantic 
ports of tho United States in 1881 had a burden of 670,079 
tuns, and from the racifio ports of 3248 tons. Prom 
Central America London obtains its chief supply of the 
finer woods, and also jalap, sarsaparilla, indigo, cofiee, and 
Peruvian bark, and from South America sugar, hides, india- 
rubber, cofiee, diamonds, and various drugs. From Capada 
the port receives timber, corn, cattle, and provisions, from 
the Australian islands wool, oil, gold, copper, tin, provi- 
sion.s, and cattle ; and it possesses more than half the trade 
of England with the West Indies, the principal imports 
being sugar and molasses, fruit, rum, coifee, cocoa, fine 
wood.s pimento, and ginger. 

0 » ac<*<iunt of tlu' buriuiig of tho roinmla at the custom-house, and Foreign 
till' ahM'inv.of n guliir parliamentary ivtiirns, it is impossihlo to give and 
a rtiutimioiis summary of the progrosa of the shipping before 1816 , colonial 
but tin* following table (XV.) givo.s the returns of the shipping trade, 

I iig;igntl in the ibieign and colonial trndo in various yiMirs iroiii 
101*3 to that ilatc, and Vhe yearly average for subsequent periods:— 
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,'>,810,043 
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8 Ini*o 1 R 73 voKsoks^with asln*H and maiiun* luive been included Coasting 
in the (.'ousting trade, and theivfon* tlie ligures after that date sliow' trade, 
j mucli greater progres.s than has actually taken place. In 1750 the 
. 4 iiiiiibi*r employed wa.s 0396 , and in 1795 it was 11,064 of 1 , 176,400 
' tons. The Ibilowing talile (XVI.) gives details from 1856 


Eurupuaii and A.siatic Turkey Lonilun import.s corn, dried 
fiMiits, madder, and various other .sjiecial products; fnmt 
(Ireece currants and (dive oil; from Italy olive oil, wine, 
sumaclj, oranges, and lemons ; from Spain wine and dried 
/riiit^; from f^irtiigal and the Azores oranges and wine. 
Nearly the wlnde of the French trade with England i.s con- 
centrated ill L(.)ndon, the import.s including all the special 
French iiianulactui’es, and largj.* quantities of butter, egg.s, 
vegetalde.-!, and corn. It i.s, however, largely carried on 
thr(»ugh the .viuthern ports, Iheialue of the imports of silk 



V('Sm1.s, 

'J ounago. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 


r.*,o4o 

2,8.V2,223 

8,483 

878,182 

I860 


3,l.'>4,r!61 

8,818 

1,077,004 

186,! 

14,923 

3,()6&,380 

8,033 

1,121,864 

1870 

12,793 

2,8-PJ,H72 

9,12.1 

1,203,692 

1874 

30,828 

:i,fi07!.449 

9,88a 

1,247,548 

1881 

.36,112 

4,239,663 

10,470 

1,453,715 


The following table (XVIJ. ) gives the number of vessels registered Regis* 
ill tlie port of LoikIoii in vanous years from 1701 : tereil 




i 

1" '“1 

Sailing Vessels, q;* 

.Steam Vesscla. 

VOIBCll. 

Total. 





Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 
f 

Tonnage. 

Tonnage, 



10. I*.."! 

IH.OO 

2,719 

573,4*27 

3.33 

67,916 

3,053 

641,848 

1.812 

'l7i.M6 

.‘50 hi;h 

I8(;0 

2.111 

6K0,.‘i92 

527 

189,199 

1968 

669,591 



41,4*12 

1870 

2,221 

774,631 

690 

294,056 


1,068,567 

4.700 

H0 1.627 

56,948 

1881 

1,637 

.106,865 

1,079 

611,714 


1,116,879 


tered 

shipping 



00 ] 


namp.] 


Valoei Declared values of the exports from London have been irtade at 
of ex< various periods^ and are now made annually in the statement of the 
ports and trade of the United Kingdom. Since 1840 the value has more than 
imports, qjiodrupled, being in that year £11,686,037, from which it gradu- 
ally rose almost without intermission till it wus jCCD, 232,118 in 
1874, but from that year it declined till in 1870 it was £47,836,753. 
lu 1880 it again rose to £52,600,929, considerably above the aver- 
age of tlie four yctti-s 1876“79, which wS" £49,884, 673, but as much 
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below the average of 1872-75, which was £57,144,480. No return 


of the value of the imports is given before 1872, when they w(*n< 
£124,174,141. The vahio for 1880, £141,442,907, exceeds tluit <if 
any pivvioiis year, the next being that for 1877, £14ri,:j:P2,77l{, 
whih- tho average for 1872- 75 was £1*29,449,950, and for 1870-79 
£132,751,77*2. The following table (XVllI.) gives details of tie! 
priiicipul iinjJortH for IMiO and 1880, and also a com parison with 
the t iiitnl Kingdom in regard to the same arlii'h-s : - 




18«0. 

1 


1880. 


Principal Aiticlcs. 





— 



United Kingdom. 

1*01 1. of London, j 


1 Kini;di)ii). 

1 * 1 .) r i.f Liiiidon. 

Animals, living : oxsn, ImUs, and cows 

No. 

77,mo 

.74,078 

No. 

.'i.jO,S73 

122,:)!)2 

Sheep and lamM 


320, 

287 ...HKi 

, 

‘.m 121 

«;5i,.722 

Cocoa 



0,672.o;;1 

II. 

23,.7n.|(U 

20,7 .'<0 014 

Coffee 


82,707,711} 

72,7.84,3.71 

CW;'., 

1.710 1.71 

l,'’i-77 ‘.m7 

Corn : wheat 


.'i,H80.y.>8 

1,1.‘J0,:'0.{ 


.7.7 2l.l,:*2| 

12.MI.8 3.7,7 

Parley 


2 ,tl‘>,s»;i 1 

4M(;,tro 

,, 

1 1,711.7.21)11 

1.7 m2, ).JS 

Oats 



1,0 1.7, 'ml 
.70,;'S!) 


:2 


Peaso 


311,201 


2.1 16.2.71 

,7...‘. 117 

Beans j9> 


4:jo.sm I 

80, .Ml { 1 


2..7;7.| 1} 

.7.37. ilJ 

Indian com 


1,8M,7«;2 1 

43.1.S.8 


37,221,73 I 

•1,413 708 

Wheat meal or flour 


5.080,220 1 

1 1,070 3114 ! 


10, .7.7s,;; 12 

2," II 1,1 24 

Fruits: currants 


7.55, 41.7 

; 47l.'»|y 


.vjo.l 10 

|S2,I 12 

Jiemoiis aud orungen 

bushels 

1,151,410 1 

1 .711,111 

liiisliels 

3.6..8,7:i!) 

1.131.7KS 

Ualsinn 

cwts. 

242,770 1 

1 ] IU.7.HS 

CWl'i. 

;;!).7 2!'0 

2.7.-. I.I3 

Hides : untuimed 


84H,.!2H ! 

' los.iisi 

It. 

1.24l,7ss 

772 "47 

TiUined 

II. 

4.707,272 1 

i.yoo.ni 

' ,, 

17,07 l,n 2 

21,117,7 ..7 

MahuKiiny 

tons 

4t.7lO 1 

22,7!m 

1 tf*ns 

41, ;i') 

2 ;,7(i:i 

Metals : copper ore 


07,.; 17 

1 .7,S02 


14.7,17.7 

2 M‘. ; 

Copper, part wrought and pait unwrunghl . 


11, 7.73 

3,778 


■) 0 . i7s 

I.) v:{ 

Tin, unwroiight 

iwts. 

08.220 

1 .70.110 


;{.v.i mo; 

3.-1.. 

Oil : tmln, blubber, and spcnniuctl oils 

tuns 

17,02:» 

1 0.31 4 

, runs 

1.7.211 

1 ;:)2 

Palm oil 


H01,32i: 

1 I.V5.0!I4 

iwls. 

1.0.;2S2{ 


Olivo oil ■. 


20.S7‘.) 

.7,008 

tuns 



Seed oil 


I2.!»!i.7 

y ,022 


lO'.M 

2 ;)7 1 

Provisions : bacon and luiiiis 


:'.20 1"0 

1 iy. 2 .‘;o 

fWl^, 

.7.‘’. II.CIs 

:.M {.i7m 

Beef, sailed 


261.2.7!) 

1 1 1,700 


1.1)17 !*.70 

1 ;o 

Pork 


173,01*:) 

128,01.5 
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120, "U 

Butter 


MO,! 12 

427,012 


• 2, i20.‘;'i.7 

:;i!)".2 

’ 


6.83,28.} 

202, .700 


t,7..7,')!)7 

2.7. .707 

Eggs 

cub. tt. 

k:;s.477 

24.7,13.7 

gf.lmnd. 0,228,11.7 

M(»:),iii), 

Spirits: mni 

galls. 

7.3ia,073 

.7.171.824 

(Mils. 

0.107 i.i'l 

.3, Si •( . .li 

nmndy .,.1 

1 

‘;,342..M3 

6.35,110 

l,.747,f>24 


ll.llOO,} 1.7 
2.71,7"; 

I.SSM"')/ 
07.M1 i 

Cicneva. 

i ’* 

200,100 


Sugar; unrefliicd 

ewU 

8,817,270 

34.7,010 

(i00,.'i0.‘l 

«8,040,.5.;2 

48,936.471 

4, .8 10,132 

y.8,2*'i 

05.372 


KOOI.M'I 

3.0 ;o.074 

il..7ii:).7.7 ; 

Itefined and crush Niigar. 


1, ;:))., Mo,7 

Molasses 

M 




lb* 

s:i,7 11,080 
23,1*' i,0.:i 


2O0,!)71,.77O 

20). si(:,i.)i‘) 

Tobacco 



.7!)...7I 5)73 

20 )ii.).)M 

Cigars 


2,727,25.7 

l,loy,224 


3,.702.:i2S 

2.011/;;, 8 

Wine 

gulls. 

12,47.7,01*1 

y,l 78,7251 

galls. 

17.3n),|1)0 

IIM.8J.171) 

Wood and timber: not aawn 

loads 

1,27.7,10!) 

212,381 

loads 

•,M3)i,.71l 

222, .88 

.Sawn or split 


l,|.72..so»; 

411,0.71 


4,lli>.7(!) 

1.2"; JI.; 

Staves 


76, .>78 

27, OIK) 


i()3,.7.;i> 

3 : 72M 

Wool : sheup and Iambs 


14.7, .701,1.71 

700.31.7 

lb 

46().5if.O,'iil7 

i>.>.8,(7o, i i8 

Alpaca and llama a.. 


2,8!M,{»J6 



2,.7l8,i’n70 



Docks, In the time of Stow, Ililliugsgatc. bud begun to supersede Queen- 
hitho as the principal landing idaee of the ])(n'l t)f London ; but he 
also givi:s a list «)f other “ (•oinmon watergjitcs,” and unuiiious that 
there were besides “ divers private wharfs and keys all along from 
the oust to the west cud of the city, whore luerehants of all nations 
had huuliiig places, warehouses, colhirs, and stowage of tin ir goods 
and luercharidise.’’ On iii:"ount, ho>M5ver, of the aMcm})ts iinnle to 
avoid the payment of customs by the use of ])riynlt lainling places, 
a royal proehiinaiion of Elizabeth appointed certain ouays to bo 
used as general landing plac.es and others for sjK'cial purposes. 
After the great fire the limits of the port were dcclureil to be Ihu 
North Foi-oland and London Ikidge; certain wharves named “ legal 
quays” were appointed fur the general trade, and otlicrs named 
sulieraneo wharves wei'o ])crmitted to ]>e used under certuiu con- 
ditions with the special leavo of the commissi#m is. The frontage 
of the legal quavs lu 1795 was only 1419 feet, and of the snirer- 
auce (plays about 3600 feet, and so inadetiuatii was tho storage 
accommodation that it would not have sulliccd even for the single 
article of sugar. After the i)roposal for the eslablisilmient of wet 
docks was mado by tho West India Company the system was vnfy 
rapidly oxbuuled. The West India docks at the Isle of Dogs were 
oiwned in 1802, the London docks at Wapping in 1805, tho East 
India docks at Bhickwall in 1806, St Katherine’s docks to the cast 
of the Tower in 1828, tho Victoria docks in 1850, and the Millwall 
docks at tho Isle of Dogs in 1868. Tho Wt^st India rompany mu 
cmnted for twtmty yoaiu a monopoly of the West India trade, the 
Loudon Dock Uompany of the trade in wine, brandy, tobacco, and 
ricf^ and tho East India Company of the East India and Cbiiia trade, 
but in no case were the privileges of the coin^)anios renewed. The 
various docks have at diftbreiit times undergo 8io improvement and 
extension to meet modern necessities, ilBi latest addition being the 
Albert extension of the Victoria dock, opened in >880, whicli altoiHls 
an additional water space of 70 acres, and is unsurpassed in the com- 
pletenosB of its orrat^ments by any other dock in the worA. The 
St Katherine's, Loudon, and Victoria Albert docks are now 
held by one eompany, and tho East «nd We4t India docks by 
another, who are ^diug to their accommoilation by the construc- 
tion of tho Tflbury docks specially for ocean steamers. .\ll the 
great merchandise dockl are thus on the north side of the river^-- 


tht‘l'oiiimcrci<!l docks, wliich dale from 1096, and were ncnihtiucted 
in 1SI)7, and the SuiTL-y dot k.s (181*2), (Ui the south side of tin' river, 
being n.sctl jdmost exclusively for timlM*r and grain. The po.sitnm 
of St Kalhi-riiic’s tlocks renders it impossible to ndajit Tlitiu to 
inodrrn ivquiicmcnts ; and ]U‘obably, on an-uunt of the incivascd 
Use of bilge utM‘Hn sli'ami-rvS, all the older doeks may soon be snju'r- 
sed«‘d as iei:aid'^ the bnlk of the foreign trade. Tin* watt r area ot the 
dm ks on tlie north .side of the river, whii h in IStil wa^ 272 :ieic>, 
will M»on be 165 .oTes, The, Surrey and t'ommi rei.il doib, wliiib 
is \erv eomi'be.iti'd in its eonslnietion, has a total an a, iniliiding 
land and nv.iIiT, of 330 acres. The land and w;itcr iirr.i (in .icies) 
of the seviTal doeks on tin* north side of tin* liver at preM nt enm- 
plelcd or in piocess of constrnelion is a.s follows (Tabb* XI\.) • 

I • “ I N’ietoria j 

Dm’ks. I bondon.i Kathe- We.'.t : anti ; ,, iTiUuii}. Tnial, 

I I rliui’s. I India. ' Ailieil. | j 

Water -10 lo laa 17.J Avr, 

Lind b\) 13 I'lO 4(>ii ' bi:-» 

•luiat...' Jn) 34(5 


The bonded \\arehous(‘ system was sanctioned in the pint of Ijon* Ware- 
don in 1803, and the. exclusive enjoyment for several years of this hoU'sCs 
jniviloge gave it a great advantage over tho other luirts of the king- 
dom. The warehuiisesof the dock companies, each oeenpietl with 
theirspecial class of goods, embrace a large portion of the City area, 
but the rajiMily with which goods now jinss into consumption 
roinlcm tins kind of dock pro]»ertyat present veiy un])rotit able, and 
it is ])rob;ible lliiiL very sooii many of the waivbousc.s will be luined 
to otlier uses. 

The Custom-House in Lower^Tbames Street was built by Laing, rn.stom- 
1814-17, hilt on account of tho snbsidencu of the et'ntnl p.irt the house, 
pivspiit Corinthian fa^^*adc, 490 feet inilengtli, designed by Smirk e. 

W’as afterwards ailded. In Hm building there is a musi>nm con- 
taining various old documents ami specimens of articks sid/cd by 
the custom-house authorities. 

Trinity House, Tower Hill, a jdaiu building with an nmamcntal Trtnitf 
facade, erooted in 1793 from the designs of Wyatt, is the seat of :iu Ihmsv, 
tWHocialion of^muiiuera which received a charter from H^eury VI 11, 
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ill 1514, and gradually acquired the management of lighthouses and 
buoys not only on tho Thames but on the whole English coast, be- 
sides the superintendence of naval arsenals and dockyards. Along 
with tho corporation of the City it had tho conservancy of tho 
’riiames, until those authorities were superseded by the Thames 
Conservancy Board. 1 ts general rights ana privileges have also been 
much curtailed since 1853, when it was put under the partial con- 
trol of the Board of Trade, but it has still the sole charge of the 
erect ion and maintenance of lighthouses and buoys, the examination 
of pilots and of navigating lieutenants : and two of its elder breth- 
ren act as nautical advisers in the High ('ourt of Admiralty. 

Tlie City. 'Phe prosp«‘rity t)f that |)ortion of London known as the City is 
largely due to its proximity to the jiort, but the rapid development 
of the trade of tiu* port is closely connectfid with the increase of 
i.ondon outside the City limits, which is of course dependent on a 
great variety of causes. The uninterrupted extension of the busi- 
ness and linancial transactions of tho (?ity, and tho connexion of 
these with the rapid increase of the surrouiiiiing population, is sutli- 
ciently evidenced by the tact that the rateable annual Value of the 
City has risen from about 4760 an acre in 1801 to about 45300 an 
acre in 1831 ; that the net profits under tlie coniniercial and luer* 
cantilc schedule D for the combined boroughs of the metropolis 
(1870-80^ amounted to 481,088,368, of which the profits for the City 
alone amounted to 439,263,424, a larger sum than that of the 
whole seventeen next largest cities and towns of tho United King- 
iloiVi ; and that the number of persons entering the City daily during 
the sixteen hours ot business nas increased fixim 657,879 in 1866 to 
739,640 in 1881. 

Ex- The business centre of T/iiulon is tho Royal Exchange, which 

changes, occupies a commanding position between Threadne^lo Street and 
< 'orniiill, at the princijtal eonvergonce of tho City thoroughfaics. 
'I'he first building, erertrd 1565-70 by Sir Thomas Gresham and 
’ preseiiteil to the C’ity, wa** destroyed by the great fire, and tho second 
o|[K‘iied in 1669 was also burnt in 1838. The present exchange 
(1839-44), designed by Tite and erected at a cost of £180,000, is a 
<pmdrangular structure with an imposing Corinthian portico at its 
principal entrance, and encloses a court surrounded by an ambu- 
latory. ft is in the open central area that tho commercial tiansjic.- 
tions take idace— the giound floor being occu[»icd by shops and 
• ofru:e.s, and the principal floor by insurance companies and ** Lloy<rs 
rooms.’* The princifMil exchanges for special articles are the c^ni 
exchange in Mark Lane, where the privilege of a fair was originally 
granted by Edward T. ; the wool exchange in Coleman Street ; the 
coal e.xchangc a(ijoining tin* custom-house, erectt*(l in 1849 in the 
Italiiin style, and oousisting of a rotunda surmounted by a dome; 
and the auction mart for iandod profierty in Tokenhouse Yard. 
The metal market is a very important one ; and there is also a 
very large consignment of precious metals and diamonds, the 
workers in whi^•h are chiefly con cell I rated in tlie neighbourhood of 

The Mint Clerkenwcll. The Royal Mint, Towner Hill, erected in 1805 on tho 
site of the Cistercian abl»<*y of St Mary, is the only mint in Eng- 
land for tlic fabrication of gold and silver coins, but bronze coins 
are chietly made at Biriuiughain, and gold coinage is now also 
iiiciinifaf tun'«l at Sidney and Melbourne. 

Banking. 3’hc unique commorcial position of London, and its intercourse 
with every qnartci of the globe, have assisted to iriakc it financially 
in a more com])lete sense than it is commercially the metropoli.«i 
of tlie world. The stock jobtiers and brokers, wdio according 
to the <'iry census of 1881 numbered 1682, and who have their 
ntliccs cbiclly in the courts and alleys adjoining the Bank of 
Eriglaml iind tlie Royal Exchange, are neariy all members of tho 
stock exchange, for whom the present building in Cufiel Street wa.s 
en-ctcfl ill 1801 ; but there is also an open stock exchange in 
TiOilibury. Tilt; earliest approximation to banking transactions in 
London jipptMrctl in the negotiations for loans between Elizabeth and 
tlic principal city merchants, but tho general adoption of the system 
w'w due to the civil war, when tlift merchants, some of wdiom had 
already made use of the Royal Mint as a bank of ileposit, and the 
lamlctl projirictois, liegfin to place their money for the sake of 
grr att r st:'curity in tin; hands of the goldsmiths, flome of tho 
private banks now existing, .such m Coutts’s and (Child's, date from 
the 17th centiiiy’, and a new era in the financial history of London 
w IS inaugurated in 1694 by the foundation of the Bank of England, 
of wbicli a lull account is given in the article Banking (voI. iii. 
p. 316 .V/.;. Until 1733 the business of the bank was carried on 
jit 1 IpM-ri s' Hall. The present building, which r;ovftrs about 4 acres, 
and was eiil.irg*-d in 1770 and 1788 by Sir Robert Taylor and Sir 
.lob II Sonne, ])n;senls to the .street a low triangular Wll without 
wiiidows, ami almost entirely devoid of ornament except at the 
north-west eorncr, which was copied from the temple of the Sibyl at 
Tivoli. Until tlic establishment of the liOndon and Westminster 
Bank in 1834, the Itank of England the only join t-stock Imnk 
in J^ondon. 'Tlie private and joint-stock banks which have offices 
in liCindon now iiuinbcr ov*t L50. The principal banks are mera- 
» hers of the Clearing House near I/imlwird Street, where a ^iJy 
exchange of drafts or cheques is effected. For tho year esoing 
April 30. 1882, the total amount of bills, cheques, kc,^ paid at the 
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Oleariiig House was £6;882,045,OPO. the largest sum ] 
the fifteen years for which statistics have been ooU 
for the first year ending 1868 being only £8,267,.4l'l^000. 
extent of the commercial enterprise of London is atrikiui^yiu^.^ ' ' 
cated by tho large niauber of companies, with their field of iq;)tiatioQ» ? 
chiefly in foreign countries, which have been projected, in the Oily . 
or have in it their headquarters. The foreign operations of these 
companies are however somUtimes only nominal, their real hu^ess 
being wholly confined to 1 London itself. 

The largest manufacturing industry in Loudon is that of breVdhfe Arsfwiug., 
the number of common brewers in 1880 being 110, who made use 
of 9,955,177 bushels of malt, while of the 412,192 barrels of boar 
exported from the United Kingdom 236,206 ^fire from London, . 

To supply tho breweries with water, wells now require to be sunk ! ; : ' 

below the chalk to the greensand. According to Stow, the brewers " V • ' 

in 1585 in London and Westminster, who then remained ** near to : | 

the friendly water of Thames," numbered 26, some of them' 
being foreigners, who first introduced tho art of cultivating hops,' I 
Among the oldest and moat important of theibreweries now existing • 
is that of Barclay, Perkins, & Co., which covers an area of Ifiacnis,/; j 
beluiigcd at one time to Johnson’s friend Tfande, and oocupist the 
site of the old Globe theatre. ' ,,i ■ | 

Silk-weaving, which received a special impulse from the settla^^Misoel- 
me.nt of foreign refugees at Spitalfidds after the revooatimi of the kueous 
edict of Nantes, has witlfin tne last fifty years been in a stagnant Indas- 
condition, owing chiefly to the rivalry of Le^icashirs. The majority trios, 
of the other manufactures are carried on in the neighbourhood 
of the Thames. Tlio ships bnilt in London in 1881, which are 
principally yachts, numbered 64, but their total tonnage was only 
2723. The principal shipbuilding yards are at the Ide of Hogsl ' ' 

Boat-building is extensively carriwi on at Chelsea and at severalv 
other places in the umier reaches of tho river. There are large'.^ I 
engineering-works at Lambeth and Millwall, potteries and \ ^ ! 

works at Lambeth, Whitefriars, and Southwarlc. tanneries atBe^ ! 
mondsey, tdiemical-works on the Lea, paper-worlcs on the Wandle^ ■ 

and sugar bakeries at Whitecbapel. " he cabinetmakers* shops are ) 
situated })rineipally in the neighbourhood of Shoreditch, but there' i 
are several adjoining Tottenham Court Bosd and Hampstead Road, 
where upholstery warehouses are very numerous. Lucifer match 
making gives employment to a large number of women and children 
in the easteni districts. There are extensive hat manufactories in * 
Lambeth. The special manufactures in different parts of London 
arc too numerous for mention. The principal depdts of the carrisge* 
builders are in Jx)ng Acre. A large trade in aecond-hand dq|hmg , 
is (lone by the Jews at Hqundsditch, especially on Sunday mohiing. 
and on the same day of the week there are bird and fan<^ aniiw. 
fairs at Church Street', Bethnal Green, aud at St Andrew's Street, 
Bloornsbuiy^, near the Seven Dials. The centre of wholesale . 
book tnide is in Paternoster Row, but some of the principal puk ’ 

Ushers have their premises in the noighliourhood of Clovent Garden; 
and still fartliijr wc.st. Fleet Street is largely occupied with the;:! 
officMis of the London and tlie provincial daily newspapers, but the 
office of the Titneji is in Printing-house Square. The weekly new^ 
papers have their ofii(;es chiefly in streets running off the Strand. . 

pAirpKiiisM.— London since 1867 has been divided into thirty Poo^law| 
poor-law unions, which are governed by boards of guardians, foruniona 
the most part elected annually by tlio householders and ownen of ' 

E ‘Hy, the number of votes (xissessed by each owner or house- 
ir varying from one to six, aecording to the value of tlio property. 

A pro|)ortiou of the guardians in eacit union are so ex officio^ or are 
noimnated by the IjOCrI Government Board. Tho Act of 1867 
authorized the establishment of outdoor dispensaries in ilmy union 
nr pHri.sh ; and in twenty-seven of the thirty unions of the metro- 
pulls tliere are now forty-seven of tlmse dispensaries, the number 
of prescriptions made up in the year 1880 bring over a million. 

Eor the mainb'nnnce of lunatics and insane |)Oor, of 'patients 
Kiiifering from contagious diseases, and of pauper chilow at 
.sCiiool, and for the relief of casual paupers, a metropolitan common 
}ioor fund Is provided, through the operation of which the cost 
of maintaining the poor is now equalized, to the extent of 42*8 
Tier cent, of the whole sum applied over the metropolitan ama» 

He good results which have followed) both in lesaeninf .;^|Mn46Br:- 
and niminishing pauperism, esjiecially outdoor paoporisf^i foiim 
a strong argument for the complete equalization of the.i8[t^\ 
and the creation of a united poor-law authority for* the whole ; 
metropolis. The three unions wb^ch in 1880 contributed’ most in 
uid of tho poorer ones were Kensington (£27,705), St Qeono’s 
(£25,299), and the City of London (£61,080); add the three unions, 
most benefited were Holbom (£21,048), Bethnal Green (£19,835), . 
and St Saviour's, Southwark (£28,086) ; but, at wiU bo seeft i^m 
Table XXL below, .great inequality still exists ffi the rating, hnd'* 
the rate generally higher in the noorw ilstrifts. v Bach pjoordaw 
union possesses one or more workoOttses, nut the accommodation 
i.H inadermate, and difficultydn dealing satisfaetorilywilSk applicants 
often follows ^ Sevenl unions, by li% .p8w^ gnm 


tbe Act of 1867, bav(i combined intodistliatt to 




for the sick and ImbaeU^ tbsro bsing now 
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Bethnal Oreui, Hampstead, and Lewisham— whose sick lre_ not 
treated in ostabluhnients under medical supervision. In addition 
to this, the several unions and mrishes are combined into one 
Tnetropolitan asylums district, with a managing body of sixty 
members, fifteen of whom are nominated by tfie Local Government 
Boai'd. The total number of persons relieved in establisbments 
belonging to the managers of the i^^ctropolitan asylums disttict 
since the first was opened in 1870 lias been more than 1200 in 
imbecile asylums, nearly 50,000 in hospitals for infectious diseases, 
and 1875 on hoard the “ Kxinonth ” training ship, which was estab- 
lished in March 1 876. The paupers’ s(4ioo1r fall to bo noticed nnder 
another section (sq^ below, p, 834). The amount of accommoilation 
jirovidod in the rarious establishments of the unions in .luly 1870 
was 35,093 beds, and in De.ceinb«r 1880 itgwas 53,332 beds. Tabic 
XX. givi'S a summary of the jHior rate returns for 1880 ; Table XXI. 
the rateable value of the dififeront union-s in 1871 and 1881, and the 


average pauperism, the amount of adjusted relief, and tlie rate in 
the p»uud for relief in 1880 ; and Table XXII. various iiarticulars 
in reference to metropolitan iiaujwrism for 1871 and 1880. 

The annual income of the various charitable institutimis in Charities 
Loudon is now over X4,t>00,000, of which at least three-fomths 
is spent in Loudon. That of the endowed parochial charities (jf 
the City of London in 1865 was JL‘64,50o, whicli hy 1881 hud 
increased to £116,960, those of \Vestminste,r l»eing in the siune 
years l’*26, 5.55 and £33,124. The income of the eliaritifis of the 
Livery Companies in 1869 was statcil to Imj £99,027, ami now tlic 
1028 charities lielonging to the coiiijianies have an aggregulf income 
of £185,829,repn‘scnting acapilal value of .L‘4,456,768. The amount 
NiMMit on edmaition is £65,1:9). and on doles £108,4!)8. In addit ion, 
the charities of the eorjMinilnni prohahly jx.ssess an aiinii.il im omo 
of £30,000. Tile parliaineniaiy eommission appointed to iminiro 
into the endowed parochial charities of Im* City of London and 


Taulk XX. -’Smmmry of Poor Itntr UdunuH for 1880. 

Expendltm'c. 


From Poor 
ItatcB. 


In Aid of Poor Kates. 


Treasury Other 
Subvention. Receipts. 


Relief of the Poor. 


Unco iuM‘te(| Mifh tin 
I’liiir. 


Ill-Main' Out-Main- vvork- ' 
tciiance. lunance. houses, .Ve. ' 


Partly Con- ' 
iu'c‘ti;d N^itli 
the I’onr. 


Kcnslnt'ton 

Fiillmm 

Puddlnittun 

Chelsea 

St George's 

Close of St Peter . 
Wuslmlntrtur 


Total West District . 

iVorM hiMrict. 

St Morylebone 

St Pancras 

Hairipsteud 

Isliiigtnu 

Hockney 


I'utal North District .. 

Ctniral DUlricL 

St Giles's and St George's, Hloonisbnry , 

Uncoin's Inn 

Strand 

Holborn 

Charterhouse 

Gnty's Inn ^ 

I^ndoii, City of, 

Thu Temple 


Total Central District 

Etut liMvie^ 

Shoreditch 

Ilethnul Green 

WhltuchaiH‘1 

iSt George's in the KiiM 

Stepney f. 

Milo End, Old Town 

Popltr 


Total Kiut District.. 


Sotf/A DUtrkt. 

St Saviour's. 

St Olave's 

lAinheih 

Wandaworlh and Claphom 

Oamberwell 

Greenwich 

Woolwich 

'LowIriiHin 

Total of South District., 

Total of the MetroiioUtan Unions. 


£513,776 1 £11)8,422 | £),I07,t;.'l 

1,817,9721 £6,110 1 £613,414 

£12,780 £119,1:* 

7 .£2.-590 143 

ig £1870, the difference aiisiiig lu oiljuHlitig the charge of iciief. 




Taulf. XXT. 




Untciihlu Vfthii*, 

Kiitculilc. Valiif, 

AMT.igt- Pauperism 1880. 

i Adjusted Relief 

Rule per £l 

Your coiiiinenced Year coiiiim-nced 



' lu the Pour. 

f(»i Relief, 

fith April 1871. 

6rli Ajiril 1881 

ludonr. 1 (lubioor. 

i.S.8(). 

1880. 


£ 


£ 


! !).15,720 

1,64.8.187 

1,370 .',19 

5*2..364 

1 ;;l 

1 280,704 

51.5,851 

738 960 

31.141 

1 7A 

! Ii:w,fj97 

1,IK9,.864 

912 731 

.58,247 

1 0 ] 

; .'141,7411 

4(J.5..1,53 

1.186 915 


J 54 

1 l,StiO,033 

1 Nil. 

2,289.92!» 

2,1.89 J.S33 

12:U19 

1 2i 

(123,041 

785,166 

9.3tl 

12,071 

1 2^ 

' 4,5)79,841 

(>,9l5,ti.53 

7. .325 

377.065 


^ l.l.W,979 

1,.3S3.9«7 

2,861 1,886 

9J,.54!) 


1,119,817 

1,191.161 

24.5 190 

21,014 


i 263,91.5 

117.2.8.1 

3,29.8 4.412 

106,608 


981,041 

1,445.2.'6 

1.701 3,20.{ 

81.562 


1 .578,894 

912,249 

I,2»i6 2,.5}lO 

.')|..5t52 


4, 135, .5.50 

5,680.197 

9,464 12..; 11 

.»5t;,2!).5 


:i97,192 

.'1,58.41.8 

1.112 

31,981 

1 11 

Nil. 

IM.SIMI 



.. 

5.53, 066 

7<MI,m 

4.52 

42,476 

1 1 

723.631 

Nil. 

813,116 

4.0.56 

191, .53:1 


Nil. 

15,29.3 




.1 2, .521,775 

3, .59.1,0 1.5 



1 'i 

i Nil. 

’ 3I..526 




1,108.604 





449,689 

,589.111 

1,591 1,4.3.5 

45. 577 

1 9 

279,.521 

.3.57.8.51 

1, 7.8.5 1.247 

1.020 

1 11 

314,850 

:170,334 

1,3,50 423 

•il.Sll 


, 184,175 

I!t9.2;)7 

I.4.S.5 380 

2.j,6 >9 


256.163 

.3l.8,4<;9 

1,060 318 

3(Mi 18 


268,912 

33.5,314 

1.228 987 

2:5 6.5.5 


417.652 

670.176 

1,156 : 1.673 

.55,063 

1 10} 

2,182,095 


6,493 

211,2.1.5 


724,345 

!i:i!»..8.5;l 

3,399 


1 OJ 

576,30!) 

77.5, 3:«) 

1.890 

6.5,107 

1 84 

919,01,5 

1.2.84.H<.’2 

2 .■50.5 4,<61.8 

9...311 

1 8 

691,81.5 

1.183,278 

I.’294 1,191 

66, .507 

1 4} 

477,.3tW 

803.11.3 

1.598 I..*).5l 

.V1.84I 

1 s 

401,469 

617,2.52 

1,836 2.668 

.5S,4!).5 

2 44 

211,972 

279,817 

430 90.3 

:12,621 


381,80.5 

.517,159 

1.9.51 2,642 

.36,197 

2 9l 

4,890,098 

6,439.991 

13,811 8..3«.5 

486,065 


19,796,257 

27,492..'K>8 

48,251 50.66.5 

1.817,427 


• 

TabIiK XXII. 

V 




Relief to 
•the Poor 


Rate per £l 
on Rutrablu 
Valu^ 

I H 

1 bl 


fii-Miiinten- 

HIICC. 

£ 


Kiitio of Mean Number of Taupe's. 

HiiidcMir • 

Uchef to In. Indoor. [ Outiloor. 


Ratio 

jH*r 1(H>0 of 
Populiition. 


XIV. - fos 


» I 
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Police. 




AVostininster in the roport of 1880 divuks them into two claases,— 
those Uiat are (‘leeinosyiiary and those that are ecclesiastical. In 
regard to the tirst, it states that it is impossible to effect a satis- 
factory combination or reaiijiistment of them under existing rii- 
canistanceH, and, in ivgard to the second, ihuttthey are so far libc- 
rated by allured circuiuslaiicps as to require rcappropriation to new 
charitable use. 

Crimk. —The luoiuloii police district, or “ (lieater London,” is 
divided into two police jurisdiction^, tliatof tlie metropolitan jwlice, 
with an aiea of 440,919 acres, and that, of the City )K)lice, with an 
area of oOS acres. The Alctropolitau police force, which ^pei*»cded 
the night watch in 1830, ow<‘s its existenee to a lull introauced by 
Sir Robert Teel, providing lor the establishment of a Mctro|H)Utuii 
iwlice under the loutnd of tin* executive govern luciit. In 1839 
the old watch was abolislieil within the City limits and a City jMdiee 
fimv appointed, wliieli, liowuver, is entirely under the control of the 
common council. There are. tw»> ]n.»licc courts within the City 
(li.driet, viz., Cnildhall and Alan.sioii IIoum'; and ihirtticn W'ithiii 
tile iMctropolilan ^U^triet, viz., How Street, Clerkciiwcll, Great Marl- 
b«»rough Street, Al.irylelxuie, AVesiniinsb'r, Liimlictli, Southwark, 
Thames (Stepne\ ), Wor.sliip Street, Woolwie.h, GrciMiwichJiaminer- 
stnith, and Wandswoith. The hcadqnartersof tlic Metropolitan ]K)lie«i 
are at Scotland V.ird. The cxjienscs of the two City jKuice courts iu 
1880 were iJin,031, and those of tlu* Metropolitan police courts were. 
Jt'h9,009, of whieh d:l 0,527 was detrayed oy lines and forfeiture.s. 
The Metropolitan police have pt>wer to regulate the street traffic, to 
inspect and license eabs, omnibuse.s, and other jmMic conveyamtes, to 
interfere in abating smoke nuisance, and toiihspect c.ommon lodging- 
lioiises. From 6158 in 1861 the Meirojiolitan force had in 1880 in- 
creased to 10,943, or one to every 430 of the jiopiilation : tht\City 
police Ibrco from 628 to 830, t)r one to every 61 of the population. 
Thcinerea.'>e of the City |K)liee forev. is necessitated wholly by tbein- 


creuae ifi the ntimW of |^tis wtio dftik ^ Oity, i 

only has the night population graatly 
criminal population haa become, almost »tindt. ' 
piuDons belonging to the criminal Masses in the 
of the metropolis iu ^880 was 28^2, or one in 1992 ^ me.pbpi^' 
lion in 1881 ; the number of known thieves 1886, ; 

England l)ein|( 17,907 ; thek» number of indictabk‘ <#E8ei '4«8'': 
17,835 (of which 1137 occurred in th^%], the mimW 
land being 62,427 ; and tlie number of apprehensions 
612), the numlHjr iu England being' 22, 281. Of in^ctabk ofiencee 
49 were murdors, 6 attemifiod murders, 448 attempted suicide, 
1150 buiglaiics, 8918 simplo larcenies, 1745 Ituroenies Ihnn the* 
})crson, and 367 utterances of counterfeit coin ; 47 bodte 'of pe^; 
sons found dead and unktiowii were pliotographed and not. idmiti-,' 
iied. The number of olfences dotomiinea summarily withib 
area of the Mutro]iolitan jiolice distintt was 125,802, or 11*41 to 
every ])olire.imtn, the proportion of indictable offences todvei$'jkU|to 
muu being 6‘7n. The number of offences detetnfined 
within the City lut'a was 5649, or only 6 *70 to cveiy poRoetiiiltl^ i^iio 
the \ tropuition of iiidictabjc offences was only ‘78. Th4(|dtel ex{l9iiio 
of the Mctro|K)Utau nolico was 11,168,061, or about £106 pe:f man: •. 
£451,834 was contributed* to the exisutsc from public >eYei|[Ue,,^Bnd'\ 
£98,071 wftH I’petdved for speidal services. The expense of tho (ity 
imliets £90,662 in 1880, is defrayed wholly by rate, afid tl^ cost per 
man is about £109. > 

The following table (XXllI.) gives details n^l^ing'police 4nd 
crime in tho MetroimlUan ])olice district since 1871, hy which it 
will Im^ sc(tu that, although compurod with the increase of popula- \ 
tion tho total number of apprehensions has diminislied, there haa of ' 
late years been a considerable increase in the number of felonies, 
and that the amount of property lost by felonies hoe been increasing . 
Very seriously r. ■ ’ 


Appivliensions and Coiivleilotai. 


Felonies. 


Penons AppreheniloiuiforlMiild 



Total J*ol 
Force. 









Appre- 




Pci fons 
Appic- 

lieiuioii. 

j Con\i('t(‘il 

1 on TrliiJ. 

Sunitnnrily 

Oorivicted. 

Number of 
Felonies. 

Appre- 
licii.^ions fur 
Fi'lony. 

Firet Loss. 

Amount 

Jleoovercd. 

M'uportion 
per 1000 
of Popu- 
latluii. 

hended 
under 
Poor Iaw 
A cte. 

Persons 

Apprs^ 

hended. 

Proportkvi 
per 1000 
of Popu- 
Ittlon. 

1871 


71.901 

2.rio.''i 

4/t,C0S 

m.92i 

O.U 

£77,328 

£19.284 

4-444 

0,142 

24,212 

29.109 

6*288 

]«72 

9.761 

7H.203 


A2.472 

n.fifil 

271 

71.794 

19,106 

4'M9 

5,676 

7*502 

1878 

9,sh;i 

7im7 

2,110 

Ml, 441 

1B.879 

.0G7 

H4.009 

20.»/>7 

4 '780 

4,786 

29,755 

7*588 

1874 


n7.7(Bl 

2,;)or. 

4.V88«; 

17,814 

.S.*.S 

77,498 

IK.129 

4'4:5.3 

4.064 

26,1.S5 

e*5O0 

187/} 

10,21*7 

72,0011 

2,;543 

49,712 

17,093 

.729 

J*y 208 

20.492 

4*182 

3,724 

30,076 


187« 

lO.lOiS 

7«,2U 

•£47»; 

iil.HSO 

IH,89.$ 

20,281 

.210 

13.V)70 

19,998 

4*486 

4,152 

4,516 

82,228 

1S77 

10.44fi 

77.982 

‘J.ftTl 

•UO-li 

.4(52 

118,1580 

21,196 (, 

4*M7 

80,369 

7-2T4 

I87M 

10.177 

8 5,740 

2,724 


21,792 

.''19 


1y,T8f> 

4*806 

4,4.30 

$5,402 

7*800 

1879 1 

10,711 

Hl,:5Si 

2,9.51 

.M.7/i4 

21.891 

43! 

101.798 

22,460 

4*739 

4,398 

3*3,892 

7*310 

1880 1 

10,94;; 

79.190 


00,490 

23,920 


12!l.i;«7 

37.8S^ 

5*081 

4,594 

*29,988 

m 




Prisons. The Newgate an<l Holloway prison.^ arc 

of Aldermen. Xcw’gate, rebuilt aftr-r tlie iiot.s of J780, is now no 
longer used for jioi-sons awaiting ti ial in the Central Court. The City 
jirison, Holloway, whieh is the lioust* of ‘•oirectioii forCityprisoiieis, 
was erected in 1851 at a cost of nearly £100,060. Rndewell, whic h 
o(!cupi**tl the site of a royal iialace, and was granted to tho city i\'< 
aliou.se of correction by E<lward VI. , W'a.s dlsoontinued in 1864 ; 
the old Fleet p?*iy)n wa.s aholidhcd in 1844, its site being now 
occupied by the Memorial Hall of the Congregationalists ; JIor.v!* 
niougcr Lane ]»rison was .sajierseded by Wandsworth prison; and tin* 
Mansiialsea in Soutliwark, iniinortfdizoil by Cliarle.s Dickens, Iiiel 
been discontinued long before he wrote. Tlie house of detention for 
Middlesex is CIcrkenwell, ami it.s houses of eorreetion are Coldbath 
Fiehis tor male prisoners and We.stminster for females. Wands- 
worth is the jiri-son for Surrey. The convict prisons within Uie 
inctropolimn area are Hrixtoii, Millbank, Pcatoiiville, Wormwood 
iScnibs, Wiiking, and l''iilhain. 

Elemen- EnrcATiov. — I’ntil lie* lonstitulion of a School Boanl for 
tary I.nndon in 1870, the only iqie' in] organizations for ]>roviding cduca- 
Kchools. li<m to thi* ]»oorer e]il^-u•s in Lt'nd<iii were the British and Foreign 
Sclipol SiK'iety, founded in ls08, and tlie National Society, founded 
in 1811, Many of the parish selioo].-, became amalgamated willi 
thoiftof the Nation tl So- iety, but the united efforts of these ooeie- 
tiw, and also of the Cburch of Kiigland, of tin; different denomi* 
iiatiou-s, and of variou* promisemm.’i charitable institutions, failed so 
completely to meet the necessities of tbc ranitlly iucrea-sing [Mipula- 
tion, that in lh51 the total number of scholars attending jm'nlie 
schools was only 167,298, and that in 1871 the returns of the 
voluntary schools .showi-d that there w'a.s accommfxlatioij for only 
262,2.59 children, or 39 per <‘ent of the e.stimatcd ]>opulation of 
school age. By Octoljer 1881 the School Hoard had supjdicd 
accomiriwliition for 236,024 ehildrcn, ,’vhieh with that in voluntary 
achools give.s a total number of places sufficient far 502,095 children, 
in addition to wldeli fichooLsc are in the pnKiess of erection for 
upward.s of KlO.OOO more. Up to Augut" 1881, 6888 children were 
» sent to industrial schools at the iiisUimc of the board, and the 

>n>aril Tiow' po.Hf«*s.se.s three industrial w.IiooIk under its own manage* 
< •inert. The total iiun*ber of / hihiren attcmling ■wv»rkliOUHft, sepatotc 
union, .md narocliial .jud rli.triet bools in 1880 was 85, *228, tlie 
amount paid to teac.h- i.'j in the.-o: .schools being £37,110., The total 


expcndituio of the. School Board for the year ending 25tli : 

1881 Wits £1,236,360. The ummuit {raid by rating authorities m-; '' 
1881-82 was £676,579, tbo rate in the pound being 616d., u lesii 
Hite than that for 1880-81, whieh was 6‘28d., but iU all probabilit^'^f^ . 
lliere imiy for some years bo a slight increase. The avemge cost,.- ’ 
of the 3129 teachers iu 1880 was £123. The gross cost per child 
lia.s risen from £2, 4 h. 9d. in 1874 to £2, 178. Id. in 1881, Imt there"’' 
w ill probably he a ooirsiderable diminution when the schools become 
all fully occupied tlirmighout a whole year. The following table 
(XXI V.) gives H comiiarison of cost betwoen the boardschools and 
other schools of Lomlou and of England in 1880 1*— 

Kxpendituiv jier 
Scholar. 



fncorao per Scholar. 



Kducution 


USlm" 

Gi*ant per 
Srholir. 

Voluntury Selu 

£ n. il. £ s. it 

£ 1. d, 

I.<>nd(iii 

0 13 24 9 .'IJ 

0 18 Ui 

F.iialiuul 

0 10 !)} 0 7 3 

0 15 0 

n/iiinl ScIiikiIh : 

Rates. 


London 

... 0 8 1 151 7 

0 16 41 

Kiifcliuid 

...1 0 9 0 18 7 

0 18 7f 


Salary. 


£ a. rf. 
1 10 01 
1 7 o{ 

*2 »H| 
1 IS 1} 


Totia 

OOKU 


< I*, i 
2 om 
JH 7l 

2M .71 

2 l Uf 


Fil;?stcplren mentions that in his time the t 
{)OSM.‘ssed byanrdent {rriviloge and digliity oelebhtted sehook 'f 
that other kcIiooIs were ponnitl^pd on sufferance. The chui:isl!| 
referred to are supposed by Stow to hdvn been St Paars jQltIkdtt,, 

St Peter s at Westminster, and St Saviour'a, Beinmndsej^.m^/^^^ 
.Southwark. The various other {rriories and rdi^ous houses v 

were afterwurdB founded had each its school, though of less 
Ilian the earlier ones. On amount .of the suppression of the s®(te'v>''. ^ 
priories and religious houses by Henry T., Henry VI, to,? ^,4;,-. 
foumlod grammar scnools at St Martin’a4e«Onuid, StMacy-iA*l^$.^ 4 £r 
St DunaKl’B in the West, and St Anth<ui^'i|jan4 in tbe.{ol]44ra. * 
year others in St Andrew’s. Holboiu, AU ,jH^ws the f -v. • 

Peter’s, Uomhill, and in thc^’hospitolw St &miisof Acoil. 
custom of school disputations mentioned by ]9ts8tflpheiK;Mins oon* 
tiiniefl till the time ofiStbw, who Stokt thatih^ \ {\ 

'jTi imeount of the ({ugmls betwssn ^e hoyoof \ ' 

Anthony’s. In his time the ’ ‘ 
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P^tf#6^ii»t6r), St thdoM of 
Tae ]|!ii*)&ameii, wMch commonly 
. vaiki at trkich Sit ThoinM More^ Lord 

i,,iliid AfcliWihop WMtgjft Mcoived their educa- 

hovimri latterly ^atly decayed. Up to the time of the 
JhMtttioa'el Ilia moaaatenoe odacation in England had been in 
;la^ai^ of the religioiiB houeee, bnt, ^hongh many of the grammar 
' e^^. in' London were theii), diacontinued, several wore rc^ereoted 
. op a^^ added in subsequent years. Of 

twe\abneo]e tnajtb ore now exiating St Paurs, St Peter's (West- 
loinater), Chria^'aJSoapital (Blue Coat School), Merchant Taylors’ 
School, Oharterhoaae, Mercers' School, and the City of London 
' Sdbooi. 4 

St.J^ul’a School, St Paul's Churchyard, was re-established in 1612 
by Colot, for tho free education of one hundred and fifty-three 
. poor cldldrcn, aod^ss endowed with lauds whose original annual 
' valttS was £122, 4a 7id., but which now yield nearly £6000 yearly, 
board of govemon consists of thirteen members chosen by 
Maroulii' .Comnaily and nine nominated hy the universities. 
Taol^dias 6n«1ha foundation are filled up by com])etition, and the 
fee. for the soholars is £20. The* course of study, which 
formerly was chiefiy classical is now speeially designed to prepare 
the armir„examii)AtioD8. The site of the school will soon be 
ehatod to 'Wait Koasinffton, where gryurKls to the extent of 16 
aereOhave been puTohasea. 

St Petards SobooL Westminster, re-endowedby Queen Elizabeth in 
ifSO, provides for 4Q oueen's scholars on the foundation and the 
sAool is also attended V ^bout 180 day pupils. Besides six junior 
dchibitions tenable at s^ool, there are eight exhibitions to Oxford 
. or Cambridge. Tha management of the school is regulated by the 
Public Schools’ Act of 1868. The school, which is in the Dean's 
Tard^ was formerly the dormitory of tho monks of the abbey. 

Cast’s Hospital (Blue Coat School), Newgate Street, founded by 
; tdtacd VI. in 1588 on the aite of the monastery of Cireyfriars, has 
, an annual inooiqe of over £60,000, and the nuinlier of children on 
tlui foundation is about 1180, including 440 at tho preparatory 
sdiiMl at Hertford, of whom 90 are girls. The sc^hool is under the 
manageinent of a court of governors, to which any one may lie 
admitted on payment of a donation of £500. Tho education is 
ebiefly commercial, but four boys are annually sent to tlie univet' 


connexion with the Inns of Court are noticed in the article Inns 
OF Court, vol. xiii. p. 68 

SciENoK,— The great medical schools owe their fame and success Medical 
to tho attraction which London presents to eminent physicians and schools, 
surgeons, and to tho existence of extensive medical and surgical 
hospitals, which afford unequalled opportunities for the study of 
disease. In addition to the university of London, the Iloyal Colletre 
of Physicians, founded by Linaci-e, physician to Henry VI L and 
Henry VllL, is an examining body for diplomas in medicine ; and 
Ihc Royal College of Surgeons, which originated in tlie livery com- 
pany ot Ikrber-Surgcons, formed by the incorpomtion of the surgeons 
with the barbers in 1540, has .similar uiithority in regard to the 
practice of surgery. The Collegt* of Physieians, originally located 
in the private house of Linacrc in Knigld-Hidcr Street, and after- 
wards in a building designeil by Wren in Warwick Lane, removed 
to its present site in Trafalgar Square in 18*25, wlicre, aCrwco-Italiim 
structure was erected from tho designs of Smirke at a co.st f»f 
£30,000. The College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, cnefed 
1835-37 from ihc designs of Barry at a cost of £40,000, contains tlie 
Hunterian Museum, purebased by parliauieiit in 1790(.scfl Huntfh, 
vol. xii. p. 390), an extensive library, and a lecture theatre. Until 
tho time of John Hunter tho medical and surgical education 
obtainable in Loudon wa.s of n very unsyatcin.'itio character, and 
chiefly of a private natine, the provision made for (lis.s«*ctioii being 
often of tho ineagrest kind, wliilc the lccture.s on anatomy and 
surgery were both included in a course of .six weeks. Hunter's 
lectures, first delivered in 1774, had a very inlluential effect in the 
development of* the medical and surgical schools connected with 
tho hospitals, but their mo.st rapid progress has been during the 
present century. A full description both of these liospitals and of 
the hospitals for special diseases will be found in the aitiido K.n(;i.A-ni), 
vol. viii. p. 253 sq., and the article Hosittal, vol. xii. p. 301 aq. Other 
Among the other scientific schools of London may be meniuuicd scientific 
the Royal School of Mines, Jermyn Street ; the Normal School of schools, 
S(dem*(‘, South Kensington ; the Royal Veterinary College, Camden 
Town; the Royal Naval Ckillcgo, Greenwich; the Royal Naval 
School, New Cross ; the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich ; and the 
School of Prac.tical Engineering at the (.Vystal Palace. Tho Guilds 
ot Ijondon Institute for the advnncemcut of technical education have 
lately bnindcd colleges at Finsbury and South Kensington. The 
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llbtfiianlTaydors’ School, which was formerly situated in Suffolk 
Laao, but in 1675 was removed to tlio Charterhouse, w'as founded 

S ’ the Merchant Taylors* Company in 1661, and provides for the 
ucation of 500 boys annually on' payment^of 12 guineas in the 
loWK lohooi, and 15 guineas in the u]q)cr. The site of tho present 
buAdiiig WS4 pupohasod for about £90,000, and'the new school-house 
V;jaMtr.£80,000(' Tho rooms of tho tiensionors of Charterhouse remain 
mtire, as well as the chapel of the date 1512, tho master's lodge, 
aiid the great chamber, tho interior of which is a very fine apociinen 
ofEliza&thanwork. 

. Charterhouse, formerly a Carthusian monastery and afterwards tho 
ifatof tho Howards, waspurch^ised bv Sir Thomas Sutton, and in 
•lilll endowed as a schooiV On tho foundation 80 pensioners arc 
maintained at Chartorhouse, and 60 .scholars at the school at 
Oodalming, whoro it was remove<l in 1872. 

The MerccTB* Grammar School, Collegiate Hill, l)owg(ite, was 
originally attached to the hospital of St Thomnsof Aeon, which wa.H 
sola in 1522 to the Mercers' (iorapany on eonditiou that they main- 
^ tfdnad the school. Of the 180 scholars 25 are free. 

; ]^r the City of London School, founded bv the City corporation 
fg|tl686, at Milk Street, Cheapside, to supply education to sons of 
persons, a new building is in course of erection on the 
Thtaes embankment There are pre^mratory sadiools in connexion 
wiw tJuiveriit^ College and King's College. 

The Unb^bmty of London, Burlington Ganlons, institnte<bin 
18^, and bstaoved in 1869 to its prraent building iii tho Italian 
Ihniaissauce s^le, is a mere examimiig l^pdy for conferring degrees. 
UniFersiW College, Gower Stroot, founded in 1828 on uiidenomina- 
lienal principles, supplies instruction in all tho branches of educa- 
‘‘“'luding enmnocrlng and the fine nrts--that are taught in 
I, ij%;h Hie exception qf theology, and is atti*nded by 
— ,, students. The buildings, tho chief feature of which is 

tfai yj^thian porHoo at tbe main entrance surmounted by a dome, 
weibwiuged by a wing ih 1881, and contqiu a large library, and 
Vtenian gulery, irith original motiols J5y Flaxmsn. King's 
O0^eg4,e^byBi nlrke in 1828, a^ form Lug the east wing of 
SmMl HbRiM, provides similar instmetion tqUniversity College, 
MidfhthegdiHtion of theology, and in connexion with the Church 
' At ^hsA Collet^, founded in4597 by Thomas 
. lad lomqved to its present building in BAsinghall Street 

im given on law, div^ty, tbasoiences, music, and 
‘ U rim. London Society for the Extension 
j have mn instramental in stimulating to 

_ I B^bereit in literary and scientific subjeets, and 

ig; hf 8080 persons. The legal lectures In 






and the building will be OjKjned in 1884, the cost being £75,000, 
making a total with the Finsbury College of £102,000, in addition 
to £2(>,n00 for fittings. The amount contrihuted by the Livery 
Couipaiiics to tho undertaking is £*23,000. 

The most influential of the scientific societies is the Royal Society, Scientific 
incorf>oi.itcd by Charles II. in 1663. Originally located near .societies. 
Grcslnun College, Crane Court, it was removod in 1780 to Somerset 
House, and since 1857 it has occupied rooms in Burlington House, 
riceuililly. In 1854 old Burlington House, built by Kichiml Boyle, 
earl of Burlington, >\as purchased by the Government for £140,000, 
uud in 1872 a new buiMing in the Renaissance style was crerted for 
tlie vario\iH 8oeietie.s formerly accommodated in Somerset House, 
viz., the (’Ic'inical Society, the Geological Society (in.slituti‘d 1807, 
iiieorpointcd 18*26), llic Society of Antiquaries (1707, 175H, the 
Royal Astronomical Society (1820, 1831), and the. Linneau Society 
0788, I80‘2). 'fhe Royal Goograpliieal Society (1830, 1859), occuj>y- 
ing.i eoniinodinu.s building in Savile Row*, l)a.s within the la.‘«t. forty 
yi:«is t.iken .1 leading part in promoting geographical diseovory. 

The Royal Asi.iti«'. Society (18*23) is in Albconarle Street. Th« 

Koval Instiliitioii of Great Britain, in the same street, e.-.|ab. 
li.shcd in 171<0 chiefly for the promotion of research in ronnexion 
with the experimental sciences, possesses a large libmrv, a miner- 
alogieal inn.MMim, a chenuenl and a physical laboratory, and a 
fonndatiou for a course of lecture.s. Tfio Soiiety of Arts, John 
Street, Adelplii, established in 1754 and incorporated in 1847, 
for the encouragement of arts, manuforturcs, and commerce, uffcia 
rcw.irds fijr new inventioii.s and discoveries, and grants certifi- 
cates and prizes for nroficiercy in commeroial knowledge, the. 
inihi.stri.nl arts, musical theory, ami domestic economy. Among 
other si'ieiitific .socictic.s the principal arc tho Statistical, the 
Meteorological, the Anthropological, the Kntnmological, the 
Numismatic, the Zoological, the Botanic, tho Horticultural, tho 
Institute, of Civil Engineers, and the Royal Institute of British 
Architec.ts. Tilt! Zoological Society, instituted in 1826, rentt'd in 
1828 a iKirtion of Regent’s Park, where they established gardens 
which now contain one of tho finest collections of live specimens in 
tho world. Tho ganlons of tho Botuuic Society, which occupy 18 
acres of Hegf'tit’s Park, are. uotsof a strictly scientific character, being 
used cliif-fly for musical prorntnindea and flower shows, and aro to bo 
distiiignisbed from the (loveriunen# gardens at Kow, which are 
iioticetl under Kkw {q,v,)9 The Horticultural Society, founded in 
1804, ]'os8osses large fruit and flower gardens at Chiswick, and in 
1861 entered upon a lease of 22 acres of ground, formerly occupied 
by Ihc Exliibition of 1851, which they laid out at a cost of £50,000, * • 
and where, they now hold their flower shows and ffites. 

Of musei^ms, London po.N.'.csbes two on a scale of, nuexampled 
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Scientific viistiie.s8, the British Museum and the South Kensington Museum. I 
muso- The zoological cf»lloctiou of the British Musouiu is still at Blooms- 
ums. hiiry, but the departments of g(‘olo^y, miu«ralog}% and botany were 
ivinoved in 1S81 to a new building in Cromwell Road, Smith 
Kensington, called the British Museum of Natural History. 
The British Museum at Bloomsbury, and the South Kensington 
MiisiMini, which are more directly connected with art than scienco, 
are noticed nndor tlic section Art. The Museum of Practical 
Geology, Jermyn Street, occu})ies a building in the Italian Palazzo 
style, orocted in 18o0 by Penucihoriie at a cost of £30,000. It 
was founded in 1835 in connexion with the geological surw.y of 
the United Kingdom, and also c<mtiiins specially tine collections 
illnstnitive of tlic application of ilic minerals and motiils to the 
useful arts, in the Pat^Mit Otlicc Museum at South Kensiugton 
there are many of the original examples of tho greatest mcoluinieal 
inventions of modern times; and the United Service Museum, 
'Whiteluill, possesses relics and mo»leIs illustrative both of the ail 
of war and of the great naval and military achiovcmciits of 
Kngland. 

'Dib i)KAMA. —According to Filz<tcphcn, London, instead of show«*s 

dramiL uimn theatres and eoiiiical j»astinu‘s,” }) 08 sessc»l in his time “Indy 
plays and ivpivscutations of iniraides"; and Stow mentions that 
in 1301 a play by tin* palish clerks continued three days to- 
getlier, ami that another in tlie year 1400 lasted eight ilays, 
and was “of matter from tin* creation of the world.” In the 
15th century the secular l»egau l») supersede the sacred <lraiua; 
its progic.ss ill Lomlou under Flizabotli and James J. will be 
touched on below ^pp. Sfii .sy/.). After the Restoration the 
“kiuir’s ‘servants" wlio Jiad ]ireviou.sly occujdod the Globe and 
Blackfii.irs ]dayed first at the Bed Bull, then ill Vere Street, 
Clare Miiket, and in l()d3 iviin)ved to the Theatre Royal in 
Drury Lino. For Davenant's company, knoii-n as the “duke 
of York’s," tlic Lincoln’s Inn theatre was built on an improved 
plan in 1662, and there for the first time women actors were 
infvojlm'etl. Tlie two companies received each special patents 
in tlie same year. Before 1672, when Drury Lane theatre was 
burned, Davenaut bad removed to a new luuise built by Wren 
ill Dorset (Jardeiis, at a cost «»f £80''‘0, and .spoken of by Dryden 
as “like Nero’s palace .shining all with gohr’ ; and, as the new 
Drury Lane was far loss magnificent, in its urrangeiucnts, it 
generally had tlie worst of the costly competition in which they 
engaged until the union of the patents in 16, S2. In 169.5 a lieenoc 
W’as granteil to a new tlie.itre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and in 1705 
Havmarket tlieatre was opened, chiefly for Italian o]M->ra. The Dorset 
Gardens theatre was deiiiMlished in 1709. In 1733 the Lincolir.s 
Inn the.itre was ivmoved to Covent (lurden. The Act of 1737, 
which forbade the granting of new licences, gav(< to the ]iatent houses 
a moMo[>oly of the Itgrtimate drama till 1843 ; lull in the .sinliller 
houses, buch as “The Little Hayinarket ” (erected in 1720), the. 
Oo(Klmaii’s Fie]d.s theatre (1727), S.adle.r's Wells (1764), the I<yce!im 
(1795), the Adel]»hi (about 1800), the I’riiieess’s (1830), the Strand 
(1831), ami St James’s (built by Brahain, 1835), the law was evaded 
by tb« |s'rforinance of miscellaneous cutertainmenls. The most 
.striking feature in the dramatic, entertainments of London is their 
variety; the oM dramatic traditions of Englmd, .so closely a.‘‘- 
soeiated with I^niry Lane and Covent Garden, now exercise their 
influence r.jther in Germany than in London. Loudon at piuseiit 
pos'.esse*, about thiitytliealres, and tho plays of the older ilramatists 
arc revived oiilv on-asiorially, chiefly at Diury Lane, the Lyceum, 
and the Primv.'s'i's. Melodrama ami the domestic drama win l.arge 
support, lint many theatres rely chiefly on comedy, faree, or opera- 

bouffe. 

Musical .Mi’sic. In 1 ii73 tho cluMjuercd career of Kngli.sb opera in London 
fierform- "as first definitely coinriiciiced by the performance at Dorset 
auces. G irdensof Psi/i-hf, followed by the T>'mp*'st and a little later The 
l^roffhrh and Khvf Arthur. For aoiiie time after the ojMining of 
the Havmarket tlieatre, Italian operas were varied by ]ierforinancf*s 
of English opera and the spoken drama, hut the iiicreaKing 
sm'cess of the new entertainment .soon led to its exelmsive e.stablish- 
nieiit. .Siiii’e 1847 Italian opera li, as also been established at (’oveiit 
(bird* 11 . English opera lias lately l»een succesHfhUy revived l»y 
• all Ijosit, and iLilian ojmti is also Ihn-atened with formidablo 
livnli V by the perfoirnance on a .scale of nTje.x.ainpled grandeur of 
Wagner’s ojierus in German. The Aejuleiny of Ancient Goneerts, 
establi.^iied in 1710, bad the honour in 1732 of iiilrodueiiig to the 
woild thit sjie- iil development of Handers gejiiiis, the oratorio, 
will' h ^till exi it*-, a wider and d-eper interest in England than any 
other bum I J iiMisie'il composition. The An« lent Concert Society 
did not tiud a \soitliv -ueee>M.r in it^ sjieeial sphere till the estab- 
lishment of the .Siered Hanuoriic Society in 1821, wdiicb, besides 
its annn.al s.-iie- (J jif-rforTn/.jices, formerly in Exeter Hall and 
latt-rly in St James’s IlafI, has orgaiii(^*d great triennial festivals 
at the Ciystal I’llue. Oratorio performauees on a larger seal© 
th,AU tlniHp of the Saf red ILiimonic are now given at the Royal 
4 Allicrt ILill, liiit the nature of ih'; building remfers them leas sue « 
el■•.^fld artistically. The Fliilbaniionie Society ba.s sinee. iU corn- 
imuicciii uit in 1813 held a leading position iu the |K;j|forinancc of 
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great i(;istruiTiental works, which previous to this had been com- 
menced at subscription concerts conducted by private enterprise, 
but tlie orchestral performances at the Crystal ralaoe ore of equal 
excellence, and of late years the Richter and Halle concerts have 
excited a larger annyunt of general interest. The Monday and * 
Saturday jMipular (concerts for chamber music have been the special 
means of introducing to London audiences instrumental jiorformors 
of Knropenii fame. By the formation of Henry Leslie's choir in 
1855, tho standard of refinement and taste iu unaccompanied part- 
singing ha.s been improved throughout Kngland, and besides reviv- 
ing general intcrc.st in glccs^nd madrigals, it has been the principal 
means of giving curroney to the “ modern part fioiig.” The choir, 
after tho suspension of its performances since 188(i, was revived in 
1882 ; and there are alsosiii London several local choirs which have 
attained nearly equal perfection in similar (lerfoniiances. Tho 
Bach Society devotes itself to tho study and performance of the 
uiiaceompauiod music of Bach and the older composers. The Concert 
('arlicst rondcrings of the great classical com|K)8ition8 are associated rooms, 
with tho Hanover Square rooms, converted iffto a club house some 
yearn ago, and in a less degree with WillLs’s rooms, built in 1765, 
which are now used alirlosl solely for balls ami public meetings. 

The only coneert-room iu Loudon of inconvenient size for important 
junforniances is St Jami's’s Hall, Regent Street and Piccadilly j for 
.since the purchase of K:j[‘eU^r Hall, u.ssociated with the “ May 
m(‘etiijgs," by the Young Men’s Oiiristian A.ssociation, its use is 
prohibitcii even to tlie Sac*refl Harmonic Society, and the Royal 
Albert I fall is much too largo for the proper realization of the liner 
effects either of choral, orchestral, or solo |)erfonnances. Thi.s 
elliptical building in the Italian Reiinissaiice style, erected from 
the <le.<iigns of Cajitain Fowke, was completed in 1871 at a cost of 
£200,000, and has aeeommodaliou for an audience of about 9000 
and an oirbe.stra of 1000. The Crystal and Alexandra I’alaces, 
though they jiresent the additional attractions of fine gi’ounds, 
of stdeiitiHc and art exhibitions, and of various forms of out-door 
uiiiusement, base their claims to support in a great measure on 
their theatrical and iiiuKieal perfornmnees, and, liesides the large 
(‘entral h.'ills for promenades, po.sses8 separate concert-rooms. 

The Crystal Palace, Sydenham, which has a total length of 1608 
feet, ami a width at the nave of 312 feet, and at the central 
tiuusejits of 384 feet, was designed hy Sir Joseph Paxton, and 
coii-stincted in 1854, (iiictly of iron and gla.<«s, out of tho materials 
of the Exhibition buihliiig of 1851, at a cost of £1,500,000, indud- 
iijg the adorimieut of the grounds, 200 acres in extent. ^The 
Alexandra Palace, Mv^swcll Hill, situated in pounds of 300 
acres, was completed ill 1875, after having been burned down in 
1 87:1. It i.s built of brick in the form of a parallelogi’aro, covering 
about 7J acres, and C(hiKist.s of a central hall 386 feet by 184, two 
( ouris on each side 200 feet in leiigtli, and a concert-room and 
theatre iletached from the main building. Miscellaneous concerts 
and oilier eiitertniiiiuents are given at the Royal Aquarium, West- 
iniiister, wiiieh W'as openeil iu 1876 at a cost of aliout £200,000. 

In Loiidiiu tlicrc arc iirobably a larger numlicr of eminent pro- Musical 
fc.ssora of the various branches of music than in any other city of instruc- 
I he, world, hut alino.st no provision for public musical instniction tion. 
has been miide by tlic state.# The RSyal Academy of Music, 
instituted in 1822, *aml ineori>orated by royal cliarter in 1830, 

]iM'i*ive.s from Governmont only an annual grant of £500, and, though 
iiltciuled by over 400 students, chiefly professional, is hatniiered m 
its orgaiiizatioii and plans by deficiency in funds. The Guildhall 
Si hrtol of Music, in whicli instruction may be commenced at an 
c'lirlier stage, was cstabli.sbed by the corjioration of the City in 
1879, find is now atti'iided by 1200 students. The National Train- 
ing School at South ''Kensington, for which ciKlowmeiits for only 
five years were provided, is now discontinued, a proposal having 
been made to suTiei-sede it by a Royal C'ollege under the presidency 
of the Prince of Wales, ami with e.ndow’mente sufficient to nfford 
fiYy; edm*ation to 50 ]m})ils, as well as maintenance and education • 
to 50 otlicra. The Tome Sol-P’a College, Plaistow, was incorporated 
in 1875 for flic specifil purfK).so of training teachers of music for 
the elementary schools or tho country, that method of instruction 
in music being now used in tlie majority of schools where syste- 
mat ic musical nistixietion is given. 

pArNTiNu, Sci'i.pTiTKK, ANii THK APPLIED AiiTs.-~The most Art 
influential and the oldest instiiution in London connected with gaUeries. 
painting and sculjiture is the Royal Academy of Fine Arts, 
founded in 1768, wiiich, besides ite annual exhibition of art 
in its new buildings m Burlingten Giu*den8, Burlington House, 
erected in 1868-69, Li the Itmian UenniRsaiiee style from the 
(le.sign.s of Srnirke, lias alsd^organized classes for art instruction. 

The Society of Pifintors in Water-Colours, established in 1804, . . 
the Bocifjiy of British Arti-sts, founded in 1822 and incorporated ^ 
in 1847, and tho Institute of Painters in Wiiter-Colours, hold 
each an annual exhibitioiM The National Gallery of Paintings 
originated in the purchase hy Tiarliament in 1824 of the Collection 
of J. J. Augerstein /or £57,000. The prasent Grecian building 
liy Wilkins 111 Trafalgar Square (1832-38);, was enlarged in I860 
and 1869, and in 1876 a new wing was added bylBany at a 
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cost of over £80,000. The collection has received many additions 
by purchase and hecpiest, and besides many noble exampleM 
of the old mmters, coiitaiiiH some of tlie finest [ucturcs of the 
* English school, including the magnificent T'lruer colkrtion. The 
National Portrait fiallery, tlie nucleus of wliich was foniied in 
1868, was removed to Exhibition Koad, South Kensington, in 1870. 
In the Grosvenor Gallery, New Bond Street, (srcctod by Sir Coutts 
I^dsay in 1877, there are annual exhibitions of works of art, and 
occasionally other st>ccial exhibitions, h'everal of the mansions of 
the nobility contain art gaUcrics, wl'i<ih are ojM^n to the nublic on 
certain conditions. 'I'he most famous of thc'se are perhaps the 
Grosvenor Galloi^ in the residence of tlio duke of Westminster, 
and the Bridgewater Gallery in the residence of the carl of Elles- 
. mere. • 

British The British Museum, Bloomsbury, originated in tluj purchase by 
Museum* Government in 1753 of the collection und library oi Sir Huns 
Sloane, and occupies the site of Montague House. For the rcccip- 
tion of the Egyptian antijpiities presented by George I. (1801), of * 


commenced, which was forty years in building, and accord- 
ing to William of Malmesbury “could contain the utmost 
conceivable multitude of worshippers.” In 1240 a new 
Pointed (xothic chuir was added, and the erection of a lofty 
tower begun. The work of renovation and adornment was 
continued until 1315, when the cathedral was declared com- 
plete. Its dimensions as given by hitow were as follows : - 
height of steeple 520 feet ; total length of church 720 feet ; 
breadth 130; and height of the body of the church 150 feet. 
In 1501 the spire was struck by lightning, and tlie roof of 
the church partly destroyed by the tire that (msiied. From 
this time it remained in a dilapidated condition until the 
reign of Charles 1.; and the work of restoration under the 
direction pf Jnigo Junes, who added to the west Iront a 
Corintliiaii tiortico, had not been coniiilotcd when the 
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completed in 1862. The exterior of tb? building \s plain, with tbo 
exception of the massive lunie portico ut the prineipal entranoe. 
The contents of the museum am divided into (U‘])iirtmeiit ^ wiiich 
are under the charge of a keeper aud one or moi ») assistant keepers. 
The departments still at Bloomsbury are those of ]hiiit(‘d Books, 
Manuscripts, Oriental MSS., Zoology, Oriimtal Antuiuities, Greek i 
and Komuii Antiii[Uities, Coins and Medals, British and Mediun’.)! . 
Antiquities and Ethnography, and iViiits and Drawings. The. I 
collection both os a whole and in several departments especially I 
Greek and Roman Antiquities and Engravings is iim riuailed in ' 
the world, and in all tlie departments a very liigli degnsi of (!om- 
pleteness lias been attaiueil. l<br the library und reading-room, 
see LimuKiRH, p. 515. 

South Kensington Musouni, which i.s under the direction of the 
Committee of Council on Education, was originated by the bito ‘ 
Prince Consort in 1852. 'riic })iesent building, to which the coiloe- 
Museam. tion was ivmovwl from Marlborough House in 1857, is erected of red 
brick and terra cotta in the Italian Renaissanee styb*, and, though 
still in process of construetion and de.ve.]<ipm(uit, iiiidudes a tine 
range of apartments, tlie interior r*onsi.stiqg of coiirls and (Mirridors 
of graceful proportions, and decjualed with vuriou.s th'-signs. It 
contains a collection of objects of ornuTnontal art, liotli ancient and 
modern, as applied to manufactures, a iiatioHul gallery of British art, 
in addition to the Foster and Dyec collections, and a lino collection 
of water-colour paintings, an e.xteiisivj; art libraiy, a colleiition of 
sculpture chiefly of the Keiiaissanco jjeriod, reprndueiion.s of ancient 
SGUlpinrcs and paintings, and collections of animal products cm- 

R in the arts, of substances used for food, and of matci’ials used 
ilding and construction. Sniini of tlic looms are occupied 
chiofly^by articles on loan. In oimiiexion with the inslitution 
there is a National Art Training-School, us well a.s a School of 
Other Science and a School of Cookery. 'Hie Bethnal Green Museum, 
museums, a branch of South Kensington Museum, ojM-ned in 1872, besides 
a permanent food collection, and a collection of animal proilucts, 
is occupied with various colIe<'.tioiis on loan. The India Museum, 
which was removed in 188o from the India Olfice to a building in 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington, mid placed under the care of 
the South Kou.singU)ii Mu.seuni director.s, contains a magnificent 
collection of eveyy variety of Indian art «iul manufaeture. The 
Soono Museum, Liueoln’s Inn Fields, kMiiiealbed to the nation by 
Sir.Tohu Soane in J837, contains an an bitectunil library, vnriou.s 
models of faniQU.s ane.imit buildings, antiipie sculiitures, genus, vases, 
and bronzes, and seveiul fine paintings. The Royal Architectural 
* Museum, Westminster, fonnde<l in 1851, is intended speciaify to 

lulvance the art of architeitturo by examnlos of the works of various 
nations aud times, and by (bourses of leetures, and drawing and 
modelling clas-ses. 

Clubs. —See Clur, vol. vi. p. 41. 

Churches. EccLEsiAaTiOAL Buildings.— Fitzstephen states that in 
his time there were in London and its suburbs thirteen 
larger conventual churches besides onj hundred and twenty- 
six lessor parochial ones. Btow givi^s a list of churches 
^)xisting when he wrote, mentietting those which he knew 
to bo suppressed or united to others. He gives the names 
of 126 churches, including St Paul’.) and W'-stminstor 
Abbey ; 89 of these were destrcjiycd by the great fire, and 
only 45 were rebuilt. % 

Paul'a St FauVs cathedral occupies the site of a church founded 
in 610 by Ethelbqrt. After the destruction of the church 
by fire in 1087, a new edifice in the Norman style was 


by a fountain. At the cross great ndigious disputations 
were held and papal bulls proiiiulgiitcfl, and in its pulpit 
.serinoiis were preached before the court. The ]iresuiit St 
PaiilX erected in 1675-97 from the designs ot Sirdiristo- 
plicr Wren at a cost of .£71 7,954, is built in the form of a 
I^atin cross, the length being 500 feet, the breadth at the 
tniiisepts 1*50 feet, and of the clioir and nave 125 feet. 

The ilome, which separates the two transepts and the navo 
ami choir, rises to a hciglit of 365 feet, (U‘ of 404 feet to 
the top of the cross by which it is surmounted, the height 
of the interior dome being 225 feet. The principal front 
to the west consists of a double portiiH) of Corinthian pillars 
Hanked by campanile towers 120 feet in height. The 
transopls arc bounded by semicircular rows of Corinthian 
pillars. St I'aul’s is remarkable rhictly for its massive 
Biinplicity and beautiful proportions, 'fhe interior is im- 
posing Irom its vastness, but the designs of Wren for its 
decoration were never carried out. Some of the monuments 
of the old building arc preserved in the crypt, w here are also 
tlic tombs of Sir Joshua Hcynolds, Dr Saiiiiiel Johnson, 

*1. .M. W. TuiiitT, Lord Nelson, the duke of 'Wellington, and 
tither distinguished men, espiicially admirals and generals. 

Westminster Abbey, as the coronation ehurcli (»f llieWcBt- 
Bovcrcigns of England from the lime of Harold, and 
account of its proximity to the S(!!it t)f English go\’eriiinent, 
has ac([uired a fame ami imi»ortance which in a certain 
sense outvie those of St PauPs. It occupies the site of a 
chapel huilt by Siebert, in honour of St J*eter, on a slightly 
ele\ated spot rising from the marshy ground bordering the 
Tlmiiies. A church of greater pretensions was erected by 
King Edward about 9S0 ; but, this chureli being partly 
demolished by the Danes, Edward the Confessor founded 
w'ithiu the precincts of his palace an abbey and church in 
I the Xorman style, wdiie.h was completed in 1065, and of 
which there now only remain the pyx house to the south 
of the abbey, the substructure of the dormitory, and the 
south side of the cloisters. The rebuilding of the church 
was commenced by Henry 111. in 1220, who erected the 
choir and transepts, and also a lady chapel, which was 
removed to make way for the chapel of Henry VII. The 
building w'us practically completed by Edward L, but the 
greater part of the nave in the Transition style, and vari- 
ous other improvements, w'cre added down to the time of 
Henry VIT., including ihj west end of the nave, the deanery, 
portions of the oloistci-s, and the Jerusalem chamber ; while 
the twH) towers at the west tflid were erected by Wren, 
who had no proper rf[>preciation of (lothie. The length 
of the church, including Henry VI I. *8 elmpcl, is .5.31 feet, 
or, excluding it, 416 feet, the breadth of the transept^ • 
203 feet, the height of the chiircli 102 feet, and of the 
towers d26 feet. The choir, where the (»rouation of 
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English sovereigns takes place, is a fine specimen of Early 
English, with decorations added in the 14th century, and 
contains among other tombs those of Siebert, king of the 
East iSaxons, Anne of Cleves, and Edmund Crouchback, 
earl of Leicester. The north transept is occupied princi- 
pally with monuments of warriors and statesmen, and in the 
bouth transept the poet’s corner’’ contains memorials of 
most of the great English writers from Chaucer to Thackeray 
and Dickens. The nave, with its clustered columns, its 
beautiful triforlum, and its lofty and finely proportioned 
roof, is the most impressive portion of the interior. The 
monuments in its north and south aisles ar6 of a very 
miscellaneous character, and commemorate musicians, men 
of science, travellers, patriots, and adventurers. The 
monuments in the chapels of St Benedict, St Edmund, St 
Nicholas, St Paul, St Erasmus, St John the Baptist, and 
the Abbot isiip are chiefly to ecclesiastics and members of 
the nobility. Henry VII.’s chapel, which is remarkable 
for the fretted vault work of the roof, with its magical 
fan tracery, contains besides the monument of Henry VII. 
the tombs of many English sovereigns and their children, 
and also of various other personages of historic fame. In 
the chapel of Edward the Confessor are the shrine of 
Edward the Confessor in Purbeck marble, the altar tomb 
of Edward I., the coronation chairs of the English ^sove- 
reigns, and the stone of Scone, the old coronation seat of 
the Scottish kings. In the chapter-house (1250) the 
meetings of the Commons took place before they were 
transferred to St Stephen’s Chapel ; and in the Jerusalem 
chamber (1376-86), where Edward V. is said to have been 
bom and Henry IV. was brought to die, the sittings of ibo 
lower house of convocation of the province of Canterbury 
are now held. 

Conm- Among the conventual elmrehes existing in the time of Fit/- 
tuU' Stephen, there were destroyed by the lire three, tkose of St Tliomiis 
chuTchos of Aeon, St John the Baptist, and St Manin-le-Omnd, foumltMl 
of time in 700. Of tlie othor churches there still rcumiii the choir, part 
of Fitz- of the nave, and portions of the traiis^ipts of the old church ot 
Stephen. St Bartholomew tiie Great dating from the foundation of the 
mouastcry by Rahere, minstrel to Henry T., iueludo<i in the pre- 
sent church, restored 1865-69, w’hieh also contains the tomb or its 
founder; a imintcd pier of the old church of St Catherine Cree, 
which was tne conventual church of Si Austin’s priory of the Holy 
Trinity, founded in 1108, but was rebuilt by Inigo Jones; the 
vaults and some of the ol(L monuments of toe old churdi of .^l 
James’s, Clerkcuwell, built in connexion with the Benedictine 
nunnery 1100, and replaced by the present structure 1788- 92 ; the 
east wall and Norman crypt* of the buihling which in the 15th 
century replaced the old church of the jjriory of St John's of 
Jerusalem, Clerkcnwell, founded in 1100, and of which the south 
gate in the PertMindicular style, built in 1504, still remains; and tlie 
Temple church, iioticiil in the arfiede Inks of Court. Of tlie 
ancient rhiirch of St Saviour’s, Southwark, belonging to the priory 
of St Mary Overy, a few seemingly Anglo-Saxon ywiHons werO' in- 
corporated in the building in the Early English style erected in the 
Idtn century, which has l)een much disfigured by reeoiistrttctioi).s 
and additions, although the l)cautiful choir, lady chapel, and 
transepts remain almost entire. Tlie church of St Katherine’s 
Hospital was removed in 1825 to make way for St Katherine’s 
docks. 

Other old Of the otht-.r churche.s which e.seaped the fire the ]»rincipal arc 
churches, tlie Chapel Royal, Savoy, rebuilt by Henry VII. on the site 
of Savoy iValae^ in connexion with the liosuital of St John the 
Baptist, from l.'i64 till 1717 u.sed u the parisli church of St Mary* 
Ifi-Stnind, Constituted a ehafiel royal in 1773, and restored in 
1865 by Siiiirkc after partial destruction by fire; All Hallo w.s, 
Barking, founded in connexion with the Benedictine convent of 
Barking, Ewex, some time before Richard I., chiefly Perfiendicular, 
andiuintaiuing several brELsses ; St Andrew’s Undershaft (1520-32), 
in the P<Ti»eii<liru]ar style, with a tu»Tfited tower, and containing 
among other tombs that of Stow the chronicler ; St Gile«(a, Cripple- 
gate, fuiindcd 1090, rebuilt in '‘he Gothic style after destruction by 
fire in 154,o (wit)i the exception of the If iie tower, added in 1660),t 
where Cromwell was married, and Milton and Fox the martyrolo^st 
were buried ; St Itelen’K, Bishopsgate Street, founded in connexion 
'with a priory of nuns (1216), chiefly in the Tliird Pointed style, 
and containing many brass^m and monuments of city dipitanes ; 
8t Margaret’s. Westminster, founded by Edward the. Confessor, 
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re<4rected by Edward t, tad fr^nebtly reftloredi; contaimug ^ 
window originally sxecatM by Ctonda for Waltham Abbey, a]i(i \ ^ . 
assessing a large number of monuments to eminettt persons . / ,t ’ , 
Olave’s, Mart Street,ftin the Gothic style, belonging to the Ifthi; * 
century, but much altered by restoration, containing a latgs number . f 
of brnssee and monumeuts ; the small ohurch of Trinity in the 
Minories, formerly connected^vith a convent founded by Blanche, 
wife of Edmund Plantagenct, second son of Henry 111., coni^ning / 
in a state of complete preservation the head of the duke of Sufiblk, 
fathorof Lady Jane Grey. ^ ' 

That the only important external feature of Wren’e ohurchea ia. Wren’s ^ . 
the tower or steeple is a peculiarity to be expHiined by the fimt^^urehesT 
that the merit of his stylo consisted more in bttu^ of gweril M- ^ 
line than in elaboration of Stalls, tliat from the ankount of 
ulucod at hi.4 disposal he was pnertdly compelled to concentrate' . 
his chief attention on a special part of the building;' thdioi 
account of the crowding of surrounding buildintt m Steej^C tmi ^ v- 
often the only ))art of the church that conVl M msda ^ 

His interiorH, however, are finely pn^rtioned, Among hieihoin 
important churches are Bt Bride’s, Fleet Str^ which .poaeesinir'^,;.^"'^ ' 
one of his finest steeple.s, and contains the grave o^^ChardsnA^' i 
the novelist; 8t Dunstai/s-in-the-Easf, of which the'fm7|K>rtiaa, « ' 
by Wren now remaining kt the steeple, resting on quaaian|j^' ; 
columns with a mural crowii copied from St Kichoiai’B, Newotatle; ; ' 

St James’s, Piccadilly, only roinarkabbfor its eUbotate ints^ . ; 
and a white marble font by Gibbous f St Jjawrenoe, Jewi^i Sk - ‘ 
Mary-le-Bow, containing the Norman crypt of the old I 



with Perpendicular tower imitated from that of Magdalen ColU^' 

O.xford ; St Mary, Aldennary, rebuilt by Wren on the Gothic model % ■ • 
of the old church; St Stephen’s, Walbrook, with an intniav 
similar to St Paul’s; St Swithin’s, Cannon Street in aww of 
which the famous “London Stone” is bnilt; aim 8t dement' V . 
Danes, in winch Dr Samuel Johnson was acenstomed to won^p^ ' 

Of the churches of the period succeeding that of Wren, 1h» iki^t Later 
notable 01 % St George’s, ilanover Square (1724), by Jims*, mth chute^ 
0]a.ssic portico and tower, and throe painted windows of thetdth \ 
century made ut Mechlin; St Gilos-in-the-Fields (17S4), W Flit; 
croft, with tapering spire, and containing the graves of Fbuosait , 
the seulptor and Andrew Marvel ; Bt MaitiD-in*U)e*lMd»'(l7jSR}» < v'-' 
by Gibbs, with a lino Gorintbian |K)rtico, behind which the S|to ' 
isawkwanlly placed; St Mary-le*Strand (17 17).' by Gibbs, occupy- 
itig the bite of the old Maypole; 8t Mary-le-Bone (1S17)| oy>^l . 
litrdwicke, in the Clascic style, c^mtainiiig oltarpiece present^ 

Wren to the old church ; St Pancras (1322), with a stee|^;W- ' ' \ 
imiuition of the IVmplo of the Winds, and a veijr elaborate iaHHur ; ' , 
copied from the Krectheuni at Athens; St PauPs, Covent '' 

originally designed by Inigo Jones, and restor^ after a Are 
] 795. The mure modern cburcbcH are chiefly in this Ck^C ' 

Of the religious buildings connected with the ttiunerotiadenamh^- w 
tiouB and nationalities, mw possess exceptional interest dhhor wt ehutidiet 
an antitpiarian or axuhitoctural cbaraGte|^ St Geoiwe’s Cathediali'^iBd 
Southwark (1848), designed Pugin, is said to De the largest efai6P<^. 
Roman Cathulie building eroctod in England since the Retbimatiou ( 
and Ely Otapcl. UollM)rn, the only romoining relic of the palace of 
the biHhops of Ely, has lately been purebaseu and rustoroci by the . 

Roman ( Vliolics. ^ Among the chaj^lf. belonging to the Protestant 
dissenters the best known are |)erbaps Hr Spurguon’s Tabemade, ,• 
the City Temple, and Christ Church, Newington. The Butdi !' 

Church in Austinfriasr was presented by £dw^ VI. to Butch.' 
residents in Lmdon in 1550 ; the nave is in the Decorated style of 
tho 13lh century. ^ ^ v 

Lambeth Palace, situated near one of the Old hithee or Undittgf.Utf^ 
places of the Thames, came into the possession pt the IUdt|Hih<^J^KiM 
of (tanterbiiry in 1197. The oldest portion of the prseenthuildil^f^}; , . . . * 
including the chapel in tho Early English style, Wai erected 
Archbi.sliop Boniface (1244‘'70), but the Lollaraa’ Tbwer, in 
the I/ollards were tortured and the earl of FiSsex was iro|liriwneSi, ^‘" , p;‘ ’ . 
was built in 1434, and the great haU with an elaborate wher tool ’ 
in 1663. The inhabited portion was erected 182M^irrQin'th4;' ^ ' 
designs of Bloro. The a^olning-church of Bt Mary, - 

of which dates from tlie 14th century, contidns the tombs 6t tovm < \ ' \ | 
archbishops, os does also the palace chapel The library is ' \ ' 

in LiiiRARiKH, p. 516. f. 

Royal Palaces and (^0VEKNHiU|T BuiiDiKo&«--St(jw 
mentions that in kis time there was a large bi^tig cattM 
the Old^ardrobeoin the Old Jewrj^^ yal^ bm of 
which aUtbat be knew was tbat it 
by Henry VL as his pri^jicipBl .payhl^ tba C^ 

The palace of Westminster OEtitM' fl bm u eorlf 
reign of Canute, but the building 
as an incomparable structure fuiniiWft lif 
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a 9 to been foofeid^ by I 

' ;i!Bdw the €(m{es 8 or, ^0 biult vhat was aftSrwards ' 
' ; as the Painted Chamber, and also the apartment 

. iijij^wards need by the House of Lords. The palace was 
' ' ^teciably ^larged by William the Conqueror, and William 

built the ^eat hall in^l097. The palace suffered 
soramly from fire in 1263 and 1299, aud after the great 
^ of 16 19 it was no longer used as a royal residence, and 
f allowed for a time to fall into decay, with the oxcep- 
of the ffl^t hall. Subsequently it was fitted up and 
; use^of lor the meetings of parliament until 1 835, when 

the whole, with the exception of tho great hall, fell 
»^lj^y to ths'fflames. The apartment in which the House 
Coimbons met was the beautiful St Stephen’s chapel, 

^ ''^^ibrigina^y built by Stephen. Westminster Hall, which is 
'jl0Ofjeet long, 68 feet wide, and 90 feet in height, with 
' , V ;$ oamd timber roof remarkable* for its beauty and the 
its construction, is ixHid as the vestibule of tho 
’ courts and the . Houses of Parliament. According to 
^ 8 i^w tbs princes ” after the destruction of Westminster 
, /;! IWaee lodged in other places about the city^ as at Pay- 
qarde’e castle (which was destroyed in the great tire), at 
: ' ' Bridewell, and Whitehall, sometime called York Place, and 
vsoloaetime at St James’s.” It was at Bridewell, which occu- 
pies the site of an old Norman tower, and was for a long 
. , r ; time tbe occasional residence of the kings of England, that. 
’V Henry VIIL, who, according to Stow, built there “a 
Stotely and beantiful house of new,” was staying, on ar 
' opunt of the destruction of Westminster Palace, when the 
, ‘ , v'- ; l^rvie!^ place in 1528 between him and his noblc*s, 
;!* comdiimiorated in the third act of Shakespoaro’s IJeun/ 
WWts- TT/JZ After the fall of Wolsey, York Hoiine, which from 
hslL 1248 hg 4 ])een the residence of the archbishops of York, 

) . cams into the possession of the crow'u, and obtained the 

'iisame of Whitehall. The palace was almost reconstructed 
by Henry VIII, who made it liis |jrincipal residence, and 
\ ‘ employed Holbein in its decoration : but a uew^ banqueting 
ImU, erected by James I. in place 6 f the old one burned 
‘ dbWn k 1616, .was the only portion of the building which 
"■^. esimped the destruction c by lire in 1691 and 1697. 
hall, converted into a royal chapel by George I, is a 
^ «4lie specimen of Palladian architecture, and its ceiling is 
. ;adomed 'with allegorical paintings by Jlubens. Tbrougli 
the banqueting halj Charles 1 . passed on his way to oxe 
. cution beneath its window!, and C^omw^ell breathed his 
last within an apartment of the palace, 
at 8 t J ames’s Palace, which after the destnictiou of Whitehall 

Jam's continued to be the p incipal royal residence until it was 
Palace, q\[ destroyed by fire in 1809, with the exception of 

the old gateway, the chapel adjoining, and the presenci! 
. chamber, was built by Henry VIII. ftr a country residence 
instead of Kennington, on the site of an old hospital for 
■ V. founded in the 12 th century. 

^ Buckingham^ Palace, the town residence of iOueen 

occupies the site of Buckingham House, purchased 
■ George III in 1761. The present building in the 

V Classic style was erected 1825-^3.5 by Nash, a west wing 
\ ,^ 7 : with a dull facade 460 feet in length, facing St James’s 
X ^vt^arkj'boing added in 1846, ^aud a large ball-room in 1856. 
/ : Tb 0 picture gallery contains a specially fine collection of 
i, pictares by the great Dutch masters. 

; Kensington Palace, a favourite residence of several 

BngUsh sovereigns, is noticed unde^ Kensington. Marl- 
'■i-% ; borough Hoiise^. built by the Ast duky of Marlborough in 
. ^ 1710 ^qm the ieaigns of Wren, came into the possession 

' : . . of I 8 I 7 , and has been occupiodt^^^lie Prince 

' Tbs Ihetowerbriklldon, tottibeastof thecityontheleft 
( bjpnk ef. by Fitsstephbn the Palatine 

' \ ^ tradition, originally built by 


Julius Cmr, but the nucleus of the present building was 
begun in 1078 by William the Conqueror, who erected tlio 
part now known as tho White Tower to take the place of 
a portion of the walls and towers of the city which liad 
been washed away by the Thames. This tower was c(^m- 
pleted in 1098 by William Rufus, who also began the St 
Tlioma.s Tower and the Traitor’s Gate. Additions were 
made at various periods, especially by Henry III, who 
used it frequently as a residence ; and it now occupies an 
area of 13 acres surrounded by a moat, constructed in 
1190, enclosing a double line of fortiliciititms, behind which 
is a ring of buildings consisting of various towers, and the 
barracks and military stores, while in the centre is the 
maasive quadrangular White Tower, witli Norman arches 
and windows, and adonied with a turret at each corner. 

The Bt John’s cliapel in this tower is one of the finest and 
most complete specimens of Norman arcliitirtiire in Eng- 
land. The Tower of London has an t*xten.-iive collection 
of armour, and is the rep<witory for tho regalia of England. 

The execution of tho long list of importantly political 
I»risoners confined in the Tower took placid on the neigh- 
bouring Tower Hill, and most of tlicm were buried in the 
chapel of St I’cter Ad Vincula. 

TlM‘.Tiew])alac,n of \Vestiniiist(*r(l.S10 rt/}, Imiltat a cn<.t of aUoiit Houses of 
£Ii, 000.000 from the desi^^ns of IWirry, fm llif llo\isi*s ol’Piuliaiiu'nt, Parlia- 
ori tin; Sttb of the old iialjice destroyed by tire in Ibo.'), is a vast and inent. 
ornate building in tlio Tndor-CIotiiic style, eoVt iing altngetber an 
area uf about 8 acres. Towards tln^ liver it prest'nts a vi iy richly 
adonn.ll aud efiVotive. facade. At the iiorth'east corner i.s the cloi’k- 
bjwer,.T20 feet in licigbt, rescinliling tin* clock-tower at Hruges; above 
the dome over the central ball a sj'iic rises to the bei;,dit of liOO 
feet ; aud the Victoria to\\er, ^40 lect, surnioiiiits tlie royal entrance 
at tho south-west corner. Tlii* (‘enlial hall, wliieb is onterod by 
St .Stephen’s Torch and St Stejdicn’.s Hall, built above St Stephen’s 
(.'in pi, a portion of the old huildiu^^ separates tho House of IVers, 
ubicli, altuig with the royal njoins, occupies the western portion of 
the building, from the IIouso of (‘oinmoiis, to which the eastern 
I jKiilioii is assigned. 

I The Hoverniiicnt offices, sUimted in Whitehall and Downing Govern- 
I Stivrt, biriii several miscellaneous gionps erected at dilferent ment 
p«‘ii»Mls an*l in v(*ry various styles of aiehiteeture. Tho Treasury, offices, 
Whiteliull (1737), eontainiiig tln‘ official residence of tho premier, 
the Kilueation Office, the Privy rouucil Office, and tiie Board of 
Trade, was iinjunvod in 1847 hy the construction of a new fa^ado 
designed by Barry. The Iluise (luaids, the headquarters of tho 
<*oniiiiauder-iii-chief, an iii.signitieaut building with a central clock- 
till let, was erected in 1753 on the site of a guard-house built in 
](»3l t«»r the security of Wliileludl. The Adiiinalt}, a ]dain struc- 
lui«* with a Oreciau fa^'ivde, \va.s eieeted ill 17‘2'i. The new Public 
(iffices, a line, mngo of biiiMirig.s in the Italian style, erected from 
the dt'signs of Sir Gilbert Si-ott at a e.ust of oviT contain 

till* Home, Foieign, Colonial, and Indian Offices, and various other 
departments. Soiner.set House, Stmnd (1776 Sti\ a large quad- 
raiignlar structure, the finest facade of whiih is that towards tho 
liver, occupies the site of a palaci* founded by Protector Somerset 
in 1547. It contains the Exchequer and Audit (fflice, tlio Inland 
llevimuc Office, the Office of the Ivegistrar-tJeneral, the Admiralty, 

Register, and tho I’rerogativt* Will Office, removed fioni Doctor's 
I’omrnons in 1874. The other GoYcnimenl offices at i>ri*sent oi-eiipy 
ufijireteiiiious buildings in various .streets, clnetly in the neighbour- 
hood of Whitehall and Wb*slminsrei. Jlcrald.s f'ollege (Collep of 
Arms), the aiitliority in regarl to pedigrees and armorial hearings, 
is loc.ited in Queen Vietoria Street, in a building re-eieeied in 1683 
fioiii the designs of Wren. The Geneial Po.sl -Office, St Maitin’s- 
le-G rand, City (1825 ‘2‘J), designed by Sinirke in the Grecian style, 
and oeeiipying the site of St Martin's church aud abbey, will 
prob.ddy .soon be removed fail her we.stwards. The General Tele- 
graph Office, opposite the Post-Olhcc, was erected 18*70-73 at a 
co.st of .f t, 50,(11)1). Tho new Record Office in the Tudor style (1851- 
,56) is situated in Fetter Italic. 

The law courts, whieli are described in the article Eniji.anI), vol. Law 
viii. p. 261, aud w»*re accommodated in T.incoln’s Inn and in courts, 
buildings adjoining We.stnmister Hall, where they were tirst estiib- 
li.slnsl in 1224, will soon I* all removed to the New Law Courts in 
the Strand, designed by Strcet§ and estimated lo cost about 
£600,000. • 

MkmouiaIkS and Sta itks.— The principal monuments are The Monu-» 
Monument (1671 77), n fluted Doric, eolumii designed by Wren, and uienU. 
erected in commemoration of tho great tire, at. a cost of £13,70# ; • 
the Nelson Column, Trafalgar Square, by Railton, erectnl (1843) at a 
coat of j^46,000. a copy in granite from the Temple of Mars Ultori 
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145 lent in rrowned with a statuo of Nelson by Barry, 

and having at U'> hast* lour colossid hronzo lions modelled by Sir 
I'Mwiii Landsoor ; the Duke of York Column, Carlton House 
'renace (18Ii:>), an lonie j»illar 124 feet, designed by Wyatt, sur- 
iiiounteil by a bronze statue by Westniarott ; Westminster (^oluiun, 
rn-eteil to the iiieniory of the old pu]»il.s of Westminster school who 
died in tlie Ku^sian and Indian wars of 1864-59 ; the Cuards 
Memorial, Waterloo PliU’i*, erect«‘d in honour of the foot guards 
who died in the Crinii'a ; the Albert Memorial, Hyde I’ark, n 
highly div'oratfd Cotliic stnn tuiv udorne<l with iiiirnerous rilievos 
and statues, erected from tin* designs of Sir Gilbert Seott at a « ost 
of £12^,000: ( ’le«»]*atia\s Xcedle, uresented to the (TOVeiiiliient 
by Mcheiiiet All in l.sl9, hnnight from Alexandria in lv878, and 
erected on the 'rhanies embankmeiil on a pedestal of grey granite. 
Temple Bar. rrected by Sir Christopher Wren (1670-72), was le- 
int»v» d ill 1S77, hut its .siir is at I'rcseiit oeeupied by an ereetion 
stirmounte'l In agiiHin. 

The following i^. a list of the ]»rineipal puhlie statues ; — 


Name Sue S<*ulpte 


.Achilles. 

Hyde P.irk. 

Wcstiimcott. 

Ailuo, Queen. 

St IViul's cliiirchyurd. 

HInl. 

I{eucon*.helil, I'avl of. 

Parliam* nt Square 

Ras'Kl. 

Heilfiiiil, Puke of 

RiiNsell Squaie. 

Wesfmarott. 

iiK'k, l.i'ul (ieorire. 

CiiM-oilish SijuiIm;. 

Cainpliell. 

lit.-. 

Walt I'll 10 PKn-e 

Hoehm. 


New I’al.-ue Varil. 

Westinacotf . 

Charles I 

Ch initj: ('ro*.s. 

Le Sai-ur. 

Ch irlex 11. 

Chel>e:i llospitid. 

(rildioim. 

elvde. Lull! 

Wait rliio PI lee. 

Maroehelti. 

C'lh'leil. 

l{aiiipNte:ul Road. 

Wills. 

Cumbeilaiiil. PiiKi of. 

C i\ L-mli-h Sipiare. 

Chew. 

1 )i-rby. 1- . 11 1 Ilf 

1* U'li.iMH nr Stpiure. 

Noble. 

1 ox, Cliai Ics J.iMn 

HlttoiiiNliury .squiii'e. 

WL-stnmeott. 

Franklin, sir .loin 

Waterh'O Plaei*. 

Noble. • 

(.,♦■(•1 CL- Hi. 

''oin«-i -*01 House. 

ICicoii. 

P.*. 

C« -‘pni St ret 

M. 0. W'yatt. 

ileonr * IV. 

'I'l af.il*:’ir S,i 

(Mianliey. 

iia> r-iiick. 

'1 r.ifaluar S«piare. 

Hehnes. 

Lor.l. 

1‘all Mall. 

Foh-V. 

Tlill, Kusl.in.l. 

J: t^.il KNchango. 

( ». 1 ord. 

.f.iMn", 11. 

\N liitth.'ill. 

(flliboiH. 

Jei\m-r. 

K-n>in,:ioii (, 10 x 1011 

Mtirshall. 

Kent. Puke of. 

I'onl.md Plaee. 

(?almi;an 

Mill.,1 s 

Vic toi i ( Kinh inkTii' 

Woohif-r. 

N.-ipleV, Sr Cllill li 

'1 1 at. dear Squ.in . 

Adams. 

nutiani, sli .T. 

Vietoii-i i'.intiaiikni' 

Noble 

I'ahiierdosi. l.oid 

I’idaoi- Yard. 

Woollier, 

Reiihivlv. (iooiKe 

Roy-al Kxehance. 

Slc'iy. 

Peel. *sti Ri.ln-rt. 

C}ieap>iile 
llan'oer Square. 

l'.ehilL-s. 

Piit. W’ll^.im 

Cham ley. 

Jh'I'UeCo V‘!t 

Ilolhoin S'ladin-t. 

Hue on. 

I;i« haul 1 

Old i'ahw’c ^.ird. 

MarcKhcttl. 

siwiric, si ir. 

CIo*1m . 1 , 

Ii> shroek. 

Vu-tima. 

Ron <il Kxelianire. 

Poiitrh. 

W'ellinctoJi, Puke 1 

tirec-ii Paik .\i\h. 

Wyatt. 

1)'* 

'I'jWei (fie<-ll. 

-M lines. 

Po. 

Rosal Kxeh.nnce. 

Chaiitrcy. 

W’lllinm HI 

Sr .1 inies'-c Square, 

li.u on. 

AVilhurn IV 

Kini' Willmiii SI -et. 

Hi <1 OUT. 

Nixon. 

(T. F. 


Bktti-i! \Nn lb)M\s fio 44b a.i>.). Bishop Slilliiigllcet, writ- 
ing of !.•> dun, staled th.U afier the fullest iinpiiry he was in- 
elimd “to bidicve it of a Hoiiian foundalhui, and no older than 
tlie tinu of Clauiliils {(/ri'ji/os 168 .^, yi. Id); and soveial 

antiijU'Ai • s and historians hold the same o|iinionA Although 
to oiiiey .f .Monmouth's vi.Moii ol a great British city of Troynovant, 
louii'i' d Brut, ;t df^ eiid.int < 1 !’ vEncjis, must Is* relegated to 
tiip Inn!. » of iiivtlis, we need Hot iiert-ssaril)' di'.putc the existence 
of a liiitHh LoiidoTi. Theie lan he little «loiiht that the nniiio 
ot f.oiidon Ills .1 Celtie urigiij, and theiefore thin* is prohahly a 
gi i.n of trull in (h-olfiey'n fanciful des<Ti|)tioii. The ]ilaee was 

•h.ibly verv -iMall, but it rniist liave lieen idioseii for its eoiii- 
iiiaieliiig }»o>it lui oil the, hanks of a tin»j river, and there maybe 
f>o';:-‘ until in Ij'- asseition tliat one Belinus formed a jMirt or haven 
on tin- of tlie present Billing-joatc, although it iloes not follow' 

tliii “Ik* mBo made a gat.- of wondeHul .structure,” or “over it 
built .1 pi-idigiousU laigetow'ei ” {Histitrifi, lib, iii. ca]>. x.). What 
a Ihit li l..\Mi w'l^ lik<- w'e le.iiii from Julius C.esar, who tells us 
th It it “ wa- ii'it.hiiig moie ill. in a tliii k wood, forlifusl with aditidi 
and i.ihi’i'iit. t.. -,.'rve ;i, a j.hn e of retreat against tlie, ineiirsioiis of 
th* ir < n* ” ' Jh liJlu L^////co, v. 21;. M'l may therefore 
im lOHie a < i.-iniig out of the gre.it forest of Middlesi«x, extending 
p oh- !', fo-m the site of St I’aiiPs ratlie.lial to tliatofthe Hank 
Kn 1 Old, wirli tb’e ilwellings of the Hiitons spread about the 
)»i/fie ground lookiiigdown upon the Th lines, 'rhe late .MrTliornas 
Lewi! belli ved that Loiiflfiii luid atlaineil its firosperif.y befoie the 

^ afflrriH-O sit ihe nom.n •*[ a liritislti town havinsr " precerlfsl the 

Kornaii ^-a ■ lias 1,0 fra ivlatiun ffi|i-st ariU iMiirojisiHtent wtlli all w** know 

of t]j«* * .ir'-. Cf i/i/Tay-tiv '.f Ihls p-nt i.f \\\\\n\u" ( Arrhn>f,lf,>ftrul Journal, \u\ xxiil. 
p. l'<0) ; rfii'l Ml .1, fi I ifi 'i I'l Ills l,it. iy [iiib]i‘ihe'l work, 7 V»p Mnkinfi of 
C cAip-wstli. same o;.lr )i lUl;. 'Itus was not, however, Mr KeTiibl»*'H huHef, 
for he h« I'l ta.i! It was rhttti uU 1 . helieM- that (’ulr Luieiei waa an unimportant 
place tnre’^' In Ca-nar**. <lay {.Sax-i * m l.n>jland^ \ol. il. p, Whi 
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Romans fame, and held that it was probably the capital of Cassi* 
vtdlauuus, which was tako.n aud sacked by «] alius Oiesar. Not 
satislied with aflirmiiig the existence of a British London; he went 
further, and iiidieiitcil its extent. On ihe hill situated between the 
river Klete on tlie west and the Wallbrook pii the east was sealed 
the Hriti.sh town. 'I’he western gate was Ludgate and tlio eastern 
Dowgato, and much of Mr Lewin’s argument rests upon the fact 
that tlicsc two niitnes are of British origin (Ai'climlotjia^ vol. xl, 
p. 69). Tln^ origin of ‘London will proliahly always remain a sub- 
ject of disynite, for want of decisive lacts A negative fact is that 
few if any riMuriins of an c'ailii^r date than the Ihinian oeeupation 
lijive been diseoviTcd hut, on the other hainl, London could 
scarcely ha Cl* come to be the iiniwrlaiit commerciarcentre deserihed 
by Tacitus if it had only hjji'u founded a few' years previously, and 
after the oomiuest of Chiudiusr Now thei'e can be no doubt that the 
Ihitons made considerable jirogress during the period between Julius 
and Claudius, and it seems u]k)ii the whole highly yirohahle that 
Loudon as a 1 British settlement may have come into existence then. 
Tliere is some reason to believe tliat there were two settlements, ono 
on the north and the utlicr on the soutii bank of the Thames. If 
so they would bo within tf 10 territorit‘8 of distinct and iiossiblv 
hostile tribes. Tliere might he n ferry, and even, as we shall 
mention ]»reseiitly, a bridge of some description towards the close 
of the period, hut this point will come before us again. 

The Homan occupation of* Britain extended over a period equal 
to that which has elapsed since Henry VI II. ’s reign. During these 
centuries (43-409 a.d.) there was an]])le time for cities to ctow up 
from small beginnings, to overflow their bordci*s, and to w more 
than once rebuilt. The earliest Homan London must have been a 
comyumilivcly small yilace, but it yirobahly contained a military fort 
intended to cover the yiassage of the river. The mouth of the Thames 
\v:is then only a fi-w miles off, largo portions of what ari' now the 
counties of Kt*ut and Essex being marshes overflowed with water. 
The original invest igiilions of Sir Christopher Wren led him to take 
this view, and ho cxjnvssed the opinion tliat “the v/kiole country 
between Camhcrwell Hill and the lii.Ms of Essex might have been a 
great frith or siiiu.s of the .sea, and mucli wider near the niouth of 
the Tliamcs, wdiich made a large plain of s».nd allow wat<*i*, through 
wliii h the river touiul its way This mighty broad sand (now good 
mi*adow) was restrained by largo hanks still remaining, and reducing 
the river into its channel ; a gi*eat w’ork, of which no history gives 
iK count ; the Britons were too rude to attempt it, the Saxons too 
much hu. -lied with continual wars; he coiichided therefore it was 
BtiiiKUi woik (Wicirs ^*arcntalia, p. 286). The opinion that 
these einhankmciits arc Homan work is the one generally held, but 
so greatly docs opinion vaiy on all these ]»ointK that some have 
supposed that they \vcrc«not built until the reign of Henry VI.* 
Neither Slraho nor the (dder riiiiy alludes to London, although 
they wrote on Britain, and the name does not occur in literature 
until used by Tacitus. Tliat author distinctly says that London 
had nut in (>1 A.n. been digiiifled with the name of a colony 
{Jnnn!.^ xiv. 33). TJic Homan general P.'i ill liuiis Suetonius, after 
inarching rajdilly frinn \Vah*s to put ilowii a serious insurrection, 
found Loiidinium unfitted for a basis of operations, and therefor© 
l«*tt the jdaco to the mercy of Bqa^lieea, \^ho entirely de.stroyed it 
and killed tlie inhahitapts in large numbers. When Tacitus wToto, 
Vc.nilamium and t.'amulodnniiin ])o.sse.sscd mints, hut Loiidinium 
w ns not so distiiigiiisluMl. Siih.se(jueiitly, however, it liecame a place 
of iiiint.igc. When the. Brili.sh power was linally destroyed London 
.’igain givw iiiU) imf»or1ancc, and we fiAd it lioldiiig an iiii]M)rtaiit 
position in the Itinerary of Antoninus, iiOndinium licing cither a 
. starting-point or a teriniiius in nearly half the routes d esc ri bud in 
] tin- portion devoted to Tkitaiu. Ptolemy niuntionsJliOndiiiiumAbut 
pl.-M-c.^ it on the soutli side, of the Tlniines ; this may merely lie a 
inistak** on IToleinyks iiart, hut it .seems more probable that ho 
icfern-d more particularly to South w’ark, which, as has been already 
pointeil out, may have laid a distinct origin from the Loiidinium 
of th^' north haiik of tlie river. Londinnim was jilundercd in this 
reign of iiioclctiiin and Ma.xiniian by the army of the usurper 

Grneral Pill Rivci'N (then Colonel I.Mne Fox) (Uscovcied in 1SC7 certain piles 
in «-xnivatlon» iii-ar Londo'i W'hII ami Southwark Street, posMbly the remnins of 
pile liuililinKs, whieh hi; made the subject of a paper read hnforu the Anthropo* 
SfK-le^y nf 1.011(1(111 (./owetirt/, vol, v, jip. Ixxl-lxxx). TIichi* piles itvcniged 
l» Id H inchcM MfiuHre, othcr.i of 11 nmaller .ilV.i* were 4 inches by II Inches, and ouo 
or were as much us a foot square. They were found !n tli« pi’iit just above 
the \ it gin gravel, and with thorn were found the reftiHO of kitchen inlddcnn, 
In ok# n pottery. &e., of the Roman ])i*i iod, but the. c was no superst ructure. 'Hiere 
iH not niueh hereupon whleh to found it theory, but ncvcrtnclcss r.hu fact is a 
v.tlu.ilil(- Item of evidedee in it (very enmpltcated question, if, as Boerns eeitaiil, 
these piles are remitinH of pile dwe^iigs, there is every n*HMou to believe that 
thev wire sunk by the Hrltons rather than by the RorrmnM, and Oenerul Rivera 
tliiiikH It jirobable that they kre the remains of the Btitlah capital of Cassivellaanua, 
Nitiuiii-il ill the marshes, uiiiLof Tiecesslty built on plies. 

* .sir (leorR^, Airy holds that tho cnnbHnkmcnt of tho Jowl r miehes of the 
Thames eould not have bec*n undertaken until after the conutructlon of Old London 
Hi Idee, ah wh(‘ii that was built the tide must have been Small (Proe. Jtut, Civ, 
/iritf., vol. xlix. ]i. It Is evidcntfdhat, when the tldfti water covered half a 

mih; on Isith banks of the Thames for a distance of .10 miles, the river proper must 
have been coiislderanly shalloryer than at present. Mr J. B. Redman ealeulated 
that the quantity of wat(*r shut ont by the embankments eimallod from Uveniighths 
to thrce.’fourths of tlie present tidal column (/Voo. Jns(, Ofv, £nff., vol.nlU. p. d7L 
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AUflctiu, but befon Fisuks who diiefly formed this 4nny could discovered within the proposed limits. As to the date when tlio 
fly ConstantiUB^ saued up the Thaiuca and disembarked! unuer the limits of this early London were lost sight of in the r area of 
walls of the dty, raus taking them by -surprise. Under Julian the better known Roman citVf we have hardly sufficient d-iia i vi ii 
Lonto was the headquarters of Lupicinus in bis camjMUgn against to hazard a conjecture. iHmre is reason to believe, a?) alic.idy 
tlm Scots and Pioto ; and in the reign of Valeutinian, Ainmianus stated, that the site of the Royal Exchaiigo was outside tin* city 
tolls us, Theodosius came to London froin Huulogno to mature until the isirly part of the 3d century, because coins of Vcspusiiui, 
his plan for the ^tomtionof th^. tranquillity of the province. It Duinitiuu, and iScvcnis have been found among the refuse ot the 
is on this occasion that Ammianfls speaks twice of Ijoiidiniuni as grav»il-pit. Mr Roach Smith suggests, liowj-ver, that as no ecu ns 
^ which the title of Augusta had been accorded, of the period between Domitiau and Severus were (oiiiid it ib jU'i 
By the anonymo^ chorographer of ^''enna it is callGd Londinium possible that the plated denarius of tlie latter enqs ior may not 
Augusta. As Theodosius is said to have left Britain in a sound ami I have been found in the pit itself, but in tlic vicinity of the bouses 
secure condition, with its dilapidated placea restored, it h^ been j whieli were built over the pit in .su]»se«|iniit years. On the other 
Hupposra that w him was due the wall of the later Londinium. j hand, Sir William Tite, in desi;ril>ing tljc tessclated pavement 

AccoMmg ttf old tradition, however, Constantine the Groat walled 1 found in 1854 on the site of the Kxiibc iiffi.r (Bishoi^sgate 

the city aUhe request of his mother Helena, who was said to bo a Street), expresses tlic opinion that the. finished i haiaricr of the 

native of Bntmn. In spite of these various references we should j»avi*meiit jaiints to a jieriod of security and wealtli, ami fixes on 

know very little of Roman London if ithml not been that a larg»i the reign of Hadrian (117-138 a.d.), to which the silver coin 
number of Iff cavatjons have been made in different parts ot the found on the floor belongs, as the date of its foiindulion. Of 
mfy, which havediscloscd a considerahlo amount of early history.^ course this is not conclusive, as the pavement might linvc lielongcd 
These go to prove that the eai'ly city occupied a somewhat small to a villa outside the walls, Imt Sir William Tile places it 
area, for it has been discovered that tl/l* sited the Royal Exchange within them. When the line, of the walls wliich continued until 
J gravol-nit, and haij then become a dirty pond the great lire was limt planned out it is impossible to say vsitli any 
outside the walls used ^ a receptacle for refuse. Cemeteries certainty. Soinc antiquaries liobl tlie opinion that these'vNalls were 
uso onco ej^ted in Cheupside, on •the site of St Paul's, close to jiost -Roman ; but this is not llie vie-w ot Mr Roaeli Sinitli, one of 
NeWj^to, and various other places kiiowii to have been included ourgivatcbt authorities. Mr.l. K. Price, oftir dcMrilnng “a bas- 
in the later Roman Ijondoo. As it was illegal in Roman times to tion of London wall" discovered in l.’itniomilc Street, liishopsgite, 

bury within the walls, these places must at one time have been arrives at “the conclusion that tlicsc intciesting lehc.s uie p-ntions 

extnrmuml. Among the largo number of imjiortant sepulchral ofaRomanscpidchralmonuinent which, falling into decay, became, 
remains lately found by Mr Taylor in Newgate Street were several as years rolled on, a suitable quarry for medi.cval l>uildi‘rs,Hruvidiiig 
^*?*i?^* 5^ 1 ‘ 1 reception of the calcined homes from its position on the spot convenient materials for the «'ieetion 

of w dead. Little attention had been iiaid to these objects until of a .structure ri'quiring such solidity ami strength ns vvuubl a has* 

Mr Itoach Smith specially alluded to them in an article ou “ Roman tion to the city wall." In deseribing the outline of the Konnm 
S^ulchral Remains discovered near the Miuories, London” city it is impos!>ible to make oui selves intelligible unless wc use 
(polud<u^ iii. 45-62). Subsequently Mr Smith wrote names adopted subsequently. The line of the wall runs .sli.iighf from 

a ^>y elaborate article ou “ Roman Ijeadon Coffins and Ossuaria ” tlic Tower to Aldgatc, where it bends round somewhat to lii.>hof».s- 
(iM, vu. 170-201), in which he refers to the wealth of the British gate. It is bordered on the cast by the Miuories and Hnuiidsditeh. 
Ulinoe aa one of the chief incemtives to the conquest of the country Ouc of the liiiest remaining portions of the (dd wall was liuldeti 
by the Romans, and points out that the large mse of the costly from view a few years ago when some large buildings weie encted 
metaly lead, manufactured with such skill and so profusely aa to round it. The line from Bislicpsgate ran eastwaid to St (lilcs’s 
*®PP*y ^ inhabitants of the towns, but those of villages churchyard, where it turned to the south, as far as Falcon Square, 

and viUM, with one of the daily requisites of advanced civili/ation,” again westerly by Aldersgato under ('hrist’s Hospital towards (lilt* 
P™®P®^^y luxury of the province. When Sir spur Street, then south by Ludgate, and th(*n down to tlie Tlinim >. 

Chrutoraer Wren was making excavations for his building of Bow ; Mr Roacii Smith points out that this enclosure gives dimen.si<uis lar 
Church ne sunk about 18 feet deep thrtygh made ground, when he '• greater than those of any other Roman to^n in Britain, In lS-13 
came l^n ^**a Roman causeway of rough stone, close and well- j si portion of the old wall was exposed to view in Plsv^hoiisc Yaid, 
rammed, with Roman brick and rubbish at the bottom for a Blackfri.irs, wheuaRoman nionninenteresHedtoii “sjumklor" of 
foundation, and all firmly cemented.” f n consequence of this dis- | the second legion, named (.VIhuh, was discovered. (3n the same line 
the great architect came to the conclusion, which was corro- furtlier north Sir (’hristopher Wren, while bnibling St Martin’s. 
Jwatw by other reasons, that tlie causeway heliad found continued Ludgate, found a similar siqiiilchral monument “in llic vallum ol 
for the whole length of the town, and formed the northern boundary the praetorian camp” to the memory of Vivianus Marcinnus. a 
--“the breadth then north aud south was from the causeway now soldier of tlie seeonl legion (Panvlalm^ p. 206}. In the year 1270 
Cheapsi^ to the river Thames, the extent cast aud west from , the old wall .south of Ludgate was pulled down ami a new one built 
Tower HiU to Ludgate, and the principal middle atrw^t or PRetorian ' to cm lose a larger circuit further west for the beiictit oi the Bhu k 
Wav was Watliug Street” (Panntalm^ p. 265). 1 Friars. There appear to be strong reasons for bilieving lluit a wall 

Aithoughitisgenen^Hyagroei^thatthisoariy Roman city was com- ran along the south, and that the Romans did not eorisulev tlie 
paratively small, and in form an oblong sqjiRro (a Loudiiiium quad- I river sutiieieiit protection. William Filzste])hen, a monk of the 
ratum), its exact situation must Ije a matter of conjecture. The ! 12th eeiitury, wdio wrote the earliest desi-j iption of I.midoii, men- 
late Mr Arthur Taylor marked out a district which should be ■ tjons the walls ami tower in the south, and Sir (.Miri‘*to|»her Wieii 
bounded on the west by the Walbrook, ou thq east by Billingsgate, also alludes to the colony being wuIUmI next (he Tliames {Finrntulm, 
and on the south by the elevation of the bank of the Thames,- - p. 265). The line from Lower Thames Street to Temple Street has 
the northern boundary to bo a line drawn below Lombard Street \ lieeu retrieved from the river by embankments, ami in eeitaiu parts 
and Cornbill. Cannon Street and East Cheap w'ould pass straight ! of the line the embankment was foniied l\v substantial walling, 
wrough the centre of this eiiclosurc, willi the other streets north i .siieh being Jound at tlic foot of Fish Street Hill, at ibe end of 
ana south xxxiii. 101). In corroboration of hi.s 1 Queen Street, and from Broken Wharf to I.ambrtli Hill (Tito's 

viewBi Mr Taylor toys stress on the fact that no funereal urns ' Catalogue of Antiquities found in (he Kceamtiunat the N no Royal 
have been discovered in the district he has marked out. Mr Roach ; Exdmngc^ 1848, p. xxiv). Mr Roach Smith writes— “ It wa.s from 8 
Smith agrees Muerally with Mr Taylor, hut includes a rather I lo 10 feel thick, and- about 8 deep, reckoning tlie top at. 9 feet from 
larger area. He writes—'” I should be inclined to place the ' the present street level, and composed of ragstone and Hint, with 
northern wall somewhere along the course of Cornhillana Leaden- alteinate layers of red and yelloiv, plain ami curve-edged tiles, 
hall Street; the eastern, in the direction of Billiter Street and o'liimted by mortar as firm ami haul as the tiles, from which it 
Mark Lane ; the southern, in the line of Upper and Lower Thames could not be separateil. For tin* foumlatioii strong oaken pile.H 
Street; and the western, on the eastern side of Walbrook. were used, upon whnb was laid a si rain m uf chalk ami stones, and 
Thii euggestod plan will^ rive the form of an irregular square, in ■ then a iour.se of hewn .samlsloiics from 3 to 4 feet long, by in 
about the centre of each side ofVhich may bo placed the four main : width” {Archxoloyical Joarnah i. 114), The iiame.s of the gates 
gates corresponding with Bridge Gate, Ludgate, Bishopsgate, and ! give us no due as to which of them existed in Roman times, but 
Aldgate ” (Illust. of Rormn ImdoiX^ p. 14). The late Mr W. wo cannot doubt that the i-hicf tratlic was carried througli the city 
H. Block, like his ijredecessors, takes thi Walbrook as a boundary, from Tmdgnte to Abigatc, altliough some antiquaries have supposed 
but, instead of making it the western liiirtt, he makes it the eastern th.at Newgate was the rhiof gate on tlie west side, leading as it 
boundary, and places nis western Mio at Ludgate. Newgate Street would to HollKirri, where Jtoman remains have liccn discovered, 
and Oheapside form the main thoroughfain of his city (Archs&o- Rishopsgatc must have been the principal outlet to tlie north. Mi 
41), Although Mr Black ar^cs his cose with ability, his Ruacli Smith has suggested thnl outside Newgate there was an 

view is oMn t# two principal objections,— (1) it leaves the site of amphitheatre built intogi hill on the rising ground near what was 

London Bridge outside the enolosuri, and (2) ceinotorics'have licen | lately the Little Old Baih‘y. He hud often noticed the precipitous 

■“ ■ ^ , , . — T"; descent from (Ireon Arbour Laiiu opposite Newgate into Seiieoal 

WlUUro Tlte Lane and the level .space by Fleet prison, and he presumed it^o • 

more remalni hidden aoimytect have been an excavation in the side of the hill. Many a .Htunller 

town than Londiuium possessed a theatre in Roman times [Middle^ 

I XIV 1^6 • 


* A ehrenolQxlcal UK of the teiieiatcd pavomem 
1681 tad 1864 li given hi a paper of the late Sir 
aixU. A 461); ft li tmpoMhIe to My how much 
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sex Arch, Trans. ^ i. 33). Tho name Newgate is Hignifiicant of its 
recent erection, ainl it Iwis been reniarkeil that it stands alone 
among the gales as not being ultaehed to a ward bearing the same 
name. It is mentioned in an orJiimnco of Edward 1., where it is 
eouneeted \Mtli Ludgat 

A ({ne4ioii ans»*.s as to the ariMiigemeiit of the area iiieliuled 
within the wnlK, the, t’ouvse of wlneh has already been traced. 
There is a strong jnvponderani'e of evidence against the belief that 
the jovsrnt line of stri ets follows tlial of llom.in London to any 
consi.lfi.ii'le e\ti‘nl. Sir William Titega\e leasolis for helicving 
that Ih^hojK^gate Sliict \Nas not a Homan ihoronghfaie 
/o'/m, \\\\i. 203), and m the late exiavations in laMdenhall Mr 
Loftns Tiioek found remains o\' a huilding whieh he su]>|»o''cd to ho 
a havili. M, ai'i'areutly eiossing the [>n-vL*nt tlunoughhre of iJraee- 
cliiueh Stifft. Sii Wiiliani Tite agu i d with Ur Stukcle\’s sugges- 
tion that on the siu* of the Mansion House ^foiincrly Slocks 
Jsnrkct) >to(id the Hoiiian fonim, and he states that a line drawn 
lioin that spot as a cmtie would pass hy the pavements loiind on 
*.li*' sito of tin* Kxei'f Oilue. IVsides tin* foiiim, Dr Stnkeley 
Snggo'sted the sites of 'm V. n otln r puhlic l)inldings,--lhe Arx 
Ttl'itina, guaidinglhe >^oiith-ea<tern angle of the city, wh'ie tin* 
Towit now stands, the gmve and trmple of Diana on the '-ite of 
St D'Uirs, an rpi -i-op.il re^idi-iua*, <ke. No trae* s of .iiiv of the'ic 
buildings ha\e Ih'i h Ibiim], and they aji* thejelore jairi-ly eonjee- 
tuial. As to tlie temple of Di ina, Wreii formed an (»pinion 
shoii^ly jdteiM- to the old lladilio!) of its existence (/Wa 
[). Alth"'igh we know that tin* I 'lin''Ti in church wascstahli'^hed j 

in iJiitai’i duiing tile later [n ihil of Homan doiniuatiun, there is j 
little to he. Icaiiit respecting it, and tlie llishop Hestitiltus win) is 
v'dd to havi* attended a council on the Continent is a somewhat 
ni\ thie.il charaetrr. s 

AtTi-r the walls the mo'.t import.ant points for consideration in 
re] ition ti) Horn mi London me il) tho existence of a bridge, and (2) 
tin* puipo-e ' f th<* London Stone. 

t. Ihon Cas-ins, who lived in the early part of the 3d century 
'//'s'. A‘"/a., lih. 1\. c. 20), states th.it there was a bridge o\er the 
riiaiiifs at the time of the invasion of Claudius (43 hut he 

phe.-s it a little above the mouth of the river (“higher up”). The 
portion is \ague, but, as alieady stated, the mouth of the Thames 
in these ixarly time.s may bo oon.sideied as not fur from wheie 
l.ondon Riidge now stands. Sir Oeoig** Airy holds that this oiMgc 
wa' not far from the site of London Ihidge (/V<avy:rf<\,v‘ of 
Cii'tl xlix. 120), hut Di Cue>t was not prepaied to dlow 

th it tie* IhitoliS Were able to eoii'-tiij* t a bii Ig** b\er a tidal li\er 
su« h as the Thames, some 300 }aids wide, with i ilitfereme of h vi 1 
it higli and low water of nearly 20 feel. Ho therefore sugge.^U d 
that tie* bridge was eonstrueted over the nrushy valley of ilu* Lea, 
proKil'ly near Stratford. It needs some t'-merity to diller fioni .so 
er«‘it anauthoiiiy as the, late DrDu*. st, hut it d(»es strike one as 
rath, r ^unu ising ll;.ii, having ae.*t jitrd the fact of a bridge inuile by 
ih** Rritous, he CijuuhJ Jiny th.ii tlies.* Ihitons po.s.se.s.se(l a town or 
\ill'ig" in tin- plae»‘ to whi<h In* su]»pobe.s that Aulus riaulius 
i-'tlred. It may be eonsider»-d r«*Haiii that there was no biidge 
o\» r the Tliames in the linn* of .luliu.s Ccc.sar ; for he would not 
h lie manln-d his tioop^ all the way to Cowav JStake.s in .seareli ol 
u ft»rd if he coiiM li ive cioss^d hy a bridge at London. 

As tin- W»*l.sh word for “bridge” is “pout,’" and this was taken 
dip > llv from the Ij.itin, tie* iiif-n-neo is ahno-.t eom liisivo that tho 
Ihitons .icjiiiied their knowledge of hridg< s Iroiii the lloman*<. 
l.o.ikiri'r at the stage of culture whi«h the Rritons hud piohihly 
!• .'I 'hed. it Would further be a natural infeienee tli.at tberu was im 
ML h thiijg as a biidge anywheie in llritaiii before the Ihuiian 
oreiipitioii’; but, if Dion’s .stat'-niHit is eom-ct, it maybe suggeAed 
:is •* ]>o-'ible ( xidanati'iM that the increased intere•lUl^'• >vilh Haul 
duiiiu: the hiindi* I y .irs that ela]ised between Julius Citsar’.s raid.s 
ail I I 1 eliiu c.i-'ii's in\:i'-ion may have h-d to the eunstruction of 
<1 bii-bj I.f .line kill. I .i( ross the Thaiii' s ul this point, through the 
iiilliiei,. e Mi l und' 1 tl • gni lam e of If.un.ni trad* is and engineiTs. 
If -. 1 , tie- oi.l ‘punt" may h ive bet n boiroweil by the* Ihitoiis 
b*{o;»- til iiiiii!.' i-meiit nf the ili»man o« ejip.itiuu. Almh 
-^lioiijM- V the .M-.ui, f<»r l.eli. \ijig that time was a bridge in 

Uoii. Ml ti: m litis of Homan \ill.i' an* f.mnd in Southwaik, 

wii'li v.a iitlv a porti«m of Loiidiniutii, ami it therefore, 

hai i.v - ly th.it. :i bridge huil ling peopb* sueh as tho 

Hoiiifu V. . .iu -.Mill t onleiited with a feiiy Mr Ko-u-h Smith is 
a Ai'.i.g -for the hrid,:i,, anil riin.uk", “It woiihl natu 

b- . I ii’iii 's here, iti the direi f, liin- of load into Kent, 
wlijeli I ■ Miiio :t tM;i1: point. -rl tow.ioD the Ml*- of OM lauidou 
ih: I'.'-, both I 1 if w. I, fir, I situation, fiom the to-neral alwcnco of 
the fuiiiid itioijs o| b ui.iiiii;, in the appioCelies „„ the noi thorn side, 
aij 1 from dl*-'* m lie, i.- cMtly made m the Th.imes on the line of tlie 
old biiilge” ^ A, W)l. Mr Siiiith has, however, 

slill stronger arguiiieni ■>, wh;- ji In- slat»s as f^dlmvs -“Thioughoul 
Do* e,jtM'. line of the old budge, the bed of the livei’ was foUtid 
to ^ 00 tain am-ieiit W')odi n pih and, when tliese pile.s, .subscqUiiUtly 
erection of the luw bridge, were pulled up to deepen the 
oi the river, many tbousanda of Homan coins, with abund- 
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ance of Ijroken Homan tilos and pottery, were discovered, and 
immediat^y buiioatk soino qf the central piles brass medallions of 
Aurelius, Fau.stina, and JConimodus. All these remains are indica- 
tive of a bri(ige. 7ho ononnons quantities of Roman coins may 
be accounted for by comoderation of the well-known practice of the 
Humans to make these imperishable monuments subservient towards 
perpetuating the memory, not only of their conquests, but also of 
those puhlii* works whieh were tflie natural result of their successes 
in remote ]»iirts of the woiiil. They may have been deposited either 
upon the building or repairs of the bridge, as well as upon tho 
accession of a new emjM'ror’' {A^chmhijical Journal, i. 113). 

2. The “ London Stone ” has very generally been supposed to be a 
milUariuin” or eentrul point for measuring distances, W Sir Chris* 
lopher W ren believed it wa^ part of some more, consuierablo monu- 
meiils ill the forum, and his reason for this belief was that “in tho 
adjoining ground on Die south side (upon digging for (Medlars after tho 
gloat lin*) were discovered sonic tes.selat(5d pavements and other ex- 
tensive. remains of liomatiworkniausbipand buildings” {Parentalia, 
]q». 2U5, 200). King, in his Mmimmia .<'f7i%tta,fwrites— “ London 
Stiuie, piesrrvod with such reveieiitiul care through so many ages, and 
now having it.s top encased within another stone in Cannon Street, 
wa-^ plainly ih‘i*nied ii record of the highest antiquity of some still 
imae inii>(iit.int kind ; though we are ut present unacquainted with 
the origift.d inli-nt .nid purpoit for wliieb it was placed. It is fixed 
at ia*esent close under the suillh wall of St Sw'-ithiii’s Church, but 
wa< fnnncrly a little nearer the elianiiel fu<*ing the same place, — 
whii'li Kcemsto [wove its having had some more ancient and i^culiar 
Ji-^ignation than that of liaving been a Roman milliary, even if it 
wen* ever nsial for that [lurpo.'jc afterwairds. It was fixed deep in 
tin* ground, anil is mentioned so early as the time of Atheistan, 
king of the M’est Saxons, without any particular reference to its 
ba\ing.bcen considered as a Homan uiilliary stone.” Holinshed 
(wlio w*as followed by Shakes] >t*are in 2 Ilmry VI., act 4 sc. 6) 
tidls us that when Cade, in 1450, forcM bis way into London, he 
lirst of all proceeded to London Slone, and having struck his sword 
u[>nu it, said in rcfcience to himself and in explanation of his own 
jn-lioii, ”Xnw is Mortimer lord of this city.” Mr H. C. ^oote, in 
a [Kipei* pnhli.^.hcd iu the Trans. London and Middlesex Arch, Sac, 
for 1878, poinls out that this act uioaiiL something to the mob who 
followed the rebel chief, and was not a ]iicee of foolish acting. Mi 
H. U Wowiwxi^ (Tri mitivc Fvlk-Mi^ts, [>p. 155, 156) takes up the matter 
at thi.s point, and [daces the trailition implied by C^e*s significant 
artiou as htdoiiging to times wlieii tlic London Stone W’as, as other 
^ gre;it .stones wen*, the [)|ace where the suitors of an open-air 
I a-M-mbly was ueeiist m»-jl to gather toother and to legislate for the 
I g rnnient of the i ity. Corroboi alive facts have been gathered 
f III othiT parts of the ^')Untry, and, although more evidence' is 
r.-<iuiietl, sui'h us w'c have i.s strongly in favour of the supposition 
tli.it the London Stone is a [uehistonc moiuuneiit. 

S.vxoN (449-1066).— At the beginning of the 6th century the 
Hoin.iii legions left Hiitfiiii. From thi.** period to the arrival of 
the Siixon.s there wa.s a space of time when the Briton was left 
alom*, and tlierc is no reason to believe that London ceased to 
l»' the iiiqxirtant coiiiinereinl town which it had grown to be. 
Aft«*r the Saxon invasion we dp not hear of the city heing 
iMvagi d, and it [lo.ssibly held its own under the various vicissi- 
tudes it liad to pass tliiough, although Dr Guest writes that 
“ good le.i.'ioii may ho given for the belief that even London 
it I If till- a while lay (le.solatc and nriiiihabited” {Archmlogkal 
Juitrnof^ xix. 219). ' About 4-19 or 450*tbe invaders fimt settled 
ill Biit.'iin, and in 457 Uongist mid At!sc fought against tho 
Ihiton.s at Crayford, driving them out of Kent. The vanquished 
Ihd to London in greaV* terror, and apparently found a shelter 
lln-ie.^ The Saxons disliked walled towns, and in many instances 
they di slroyeii tho.se which they eonnueied. This was not done in 
I L nilon, and it is just possihle that the. Britons may have been ablo 
1 t* [turehm their freedom Iroin destruction. Wo have, however, 
litth* df no data upm which we can form an opinion. Mr Kemblo 
wKili* of towns genri'iilly that the ISaxoiis neither cared to take 
]M»'.si*ssion of them nor look the trouble to destroy them. They 
ni^laved tin* inliabitmits or cxpelleil them, as a mere necessary pre- 
coUiou and pivliminaiy to their own peaceable possession (Sajtma 
ni Knijfand, ii. 296). I’he only question is wlicther London, 
hi-ing an e':e<*[)tional eily, ba«l aA exceptional fat*?. Along tho 
hunks of the Thaijies are several small havens whose names have 
r*-!iiuincil tou.s, such as Hotherhith, Lenihliith (Lnmboth), Ohelchith 
(< In-lfci-ai, and it is not unlikely that the Sa.\oii who would not 
."•ttlein the city itself {i<i.soeiateii himself with these small 0|)eii 
.spots, riaces wore thu.s foil'ided over a largo space which 
otherwise might haveeremuiiied unsettled. At what time thq 

< If Uif I/>n(?on-burg here nu*ntiouo.<l In the Saxos Chronicle Is net Lonttoa 
soiiUi of tho Th.'iinc.s (or .Soutliwnrk), Ihe foxitlvcn muHt have cromsed the Hver, 
Hfid tf (W) thin Ik uilditioiial reaxon f«f bohevlnx tluit there was then a tnidge. 
'Ilu* same rcusoiiina will apply to what Is rclsted further on, of the Dudei croin^ 
to Suirey in the year 861, ai.lt U not likely that a ferry would laffice on thM 
occHsloni. Moreover, a bruKO Is shortly after spedaliy meattoaed bjr Mid 
chronicler. ^ 
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8 axon 9 got pver their rc^ugna)).ce eiid settled ii) 'vve 

ce^iiot say, hut the city is (le8Grib<j[l hy Bede as beuig in 604 
the metfbpoUs of the j^t Saxons, and an emporium uf many 
peoples who caihfi to it by sea and land. Thu relics of Roman 
Lopdon are, as we have al)ready seen, very numerous ; but wo know 
nothing of the inhabitants. Thoi-e is little human interest in the 
history. Whpn we corpo to Saxon London this position is reversed. 
There ajre no remains worthy of m)tice, but there is abundance of 
life. London appears to have held a very exceptional position, and 
to have been somewhat like a Oennaii free city. Tlio Londoner 
within his strong walls defied the invader, and the D.nie frerpiently 
attempted to comiuei* the city iu vain. Mr Kp i man (hicii justice to 
the stout heart ^1 the Londoner, 9 ud culls London diirin* lliis period 
“the strQPghold of English freedom. ’’ Thu Saxon L’hronielu has 
little to tml of London between thu lf\h ninl 9th centnrh's. Thu 
great change a'lcomplished by Augustine, in converting the .lutes 
and tile Saxons to Christianity, is rucordcil in a few short lim^s ; 
and we ora told that iu tlio year 604 Augustine coiiseciatud two 
bishops, Mellitu^jand Justus, and that Ethelljcrt, king of Kent, 
gave Mellitus a bishop’s see at London, thun^a part of the kingdom 
of the East Saxons, whoso king, Siejiert, was a tributary of his 
uncle the king of Kent. What iH^camc of thu ejiihedral whicli 
may suppose to have exihtud in London during the later Komau 
iienod wo cannot tell, but we may pjuess that it was destroycil by 
ihe heathen Saxons. Bede recoids t4iat tin* idiuivli of St Paul was 
built by Eihulbert, and from that time to this a cathedral deilieutcd 
to St Paul bus stood upon the hill looking down on Ludgatu. 
Mellitus became archbishop of Canterbury, and w'as succeeded in 
the SCO of Loudon by Cud da, who was sin*.cecdud by Wiiia. Then 
came Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury, bei^*r known as the 
painted Erkeiiwald, whose shrine was one of the chief glories of old 
St Paul’s. He died on April 30, 69.3, a day whicdi Wi.s kept iu 
giompry iu his cathedral by special offi(‘es. Wc must now j)ass 
ovar nearly a century and a half to the time when tho Danes 
We^re harassing tho country after thu death of Egbert, 'riiu 
chronicler records that in the year 839 there w iia a great slaughter 
at Lond9n, but hu gives no partieiilars. In Sf>l the Daniis pluiidereil 
the city and inadu themstdv^es iiiahfcers of it. Sliantii 'furuer [notes 
a conveyance of a place in London datcil 857, wliieh gives a slight 

E ieco of local information {Anglo-Saj'oiis, ii. 575). Thu name, of 
lie place was CeolrnaiidiiigehagM, nnd it was situatc'd not Ur from 
the AVost Gate. We cannot tell wliuthcr Ludgatu was meant or 
some other gate which marked tho extent of tlio libLilieson thu 
west. In 8/1 the chronicler alfirms that Allred fought nine great 
battles aguimst tho Danes iu thu kingdofli south of the Thames, and 
that the West Saxons made peace with them. In thu next year 
the Danes went from Reading to London, and there, took up their 
win]ter quarters. Then the Mercians made peace with them. In 886 
Alfred ovetroaiiio the Danes, restored London to its inhabitants, 
rebuilt its walls, reaimextMl tUi city to Mercia, and committed it 
toEtholred, alderman of Mercia. TIiou, as thu cliroiiieler writes, 
“all tlm Angle race turned to liim (Alfred) that were not in boudjigo 
of the Danish men.*' In 896 the Londoners came off victuii<ius in 
their encounters with the Danes. The king obstructed the river .^o 
that the enemy could' jot bring up their .ships, jiud they then foiv 
abandoned them. The liOiidonfrs broUu un somu, aiul bruugbt thu 
Btronnest and best to Loudon. In 9PJ EHielied, the aldurman of 
the Mercians, who hud been placed in autliority by Alfred, died, 
and Edward the Elder took pos.se.ssioii of London ami Oxford, 
“ and all the lands which Uiercto beloiigud.” ^Agaiii wu timl a bicak 
in the continuity of the history, and juiss «»ii to the year 951*, wln n 
King Edgar gave Dunstan the bishopnc of Worcester, and aftei wards 
that of London. In 962 thuro was a giH'ibt fever and mortality in 
London, and St Paul's was burnt It was, however, founded again 
In the same year. In the reign of Etholred II. tlie Dunes were 
more successful in their o])eiations against London, but thu 
inhabitants resisted stoutly. Siiorro tho Icelumlur tells us that 
thu Danes fortihed Southwark willi diteh and rampart, whftdi iliu 
English assailed in vain. In 982 London was burnt, and in 994 
Olaf and Sweiu (the father of Canute) came, with iiinuty-four ships 
to besiege it They tried to sot the city on lire, but thu townsmen 
did them more harm than they “ever weened." 'I’he chvouicler 

tt addB that “the holy Mother of God on that day manifested 
pcy to the townsmen, and delivered them from their foes.” 
The Danes went from tho town and ravaged tlu* neighbourhood, so 
that in tho end the king and his witua agreed to give sixteen 
thboaond pounds to be relieved of the presence of tho enemy. In 
the year 1009 the Danes frequently nttacked Loudon, but they had 
no auccess, and fared ill in their akem})tH. Thu Loiidonqrs with- 
stood Swoin in 1018, but iu tho end they Miyunittod ard gave him 
hostages. Three years after thi.s, Ethelred died iu I.ondoii, ami 
Buoh of the wi|sn as were there and the tofvnsmuii (d d.sc Edmund 
Ironside for king, although tlio wityi outside London had elected 
Canute. Canute's sliips wore theq at Greenwich on their way to 
LondoHv where they soon afterwardB arrived. The Dam^s at once sot 
to work to dig a great ditch by Southwark, and then dragged their 
•hipi ti^ough to thci west aide of the bridge. They were able after 
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this to keep tho inhabitants from either going in or out oi {Ik- town. 
Ill .spite of all this, after tighiiiig obstinately both by l.md and by 
water, the Danes had to raise the .siege of Lon«loD, and t.ikc tluj 
bhip.s to the river Orwell. Aft»T a glorious reign of feiiveii montli.s 
Edmund died iu London, uml Canute became imusUT of Eiigliind. 
’Phu tribute whicli the townMueii of London had t^ pay was Xl",50i), 
about onu-.scveiitli of the amount which was paid liy all the n. t, oi 
thu English nation. This show.s tin* growing im}Miitauce of iIm- 
tctw'ii. From tliis time llu iu a|i|ii-ar.s to have bicii ;i piTluanciil 
Jhiiii.di hcttlcnii-Tit in London. Tlnuc i^ Imt litth- mon- t^> be ^.od 
of the history of Saxon Loinlon than that E«lwaid llie ( oiiic.s.-,or 
lifld his w it.iiiagcmdt there, .iml hiiilt and '-oijM'craled tli- .\bbi-V 
(d' Wi-.'.tminstcr. Jiiniiig the later part ol llu* ,^a\on jk rind West- 
I minstui (originally Tliorm-y Island; liad h. • n growing into soip*" 
imjioitaiici*. Tradition utliimed that on Mn- of W ^•,tlnln^^r 
Abliry a temple of Apollo once .stood, wlm ii w is desstioNed by .tA 
esiriliqiMke in the itiigii of tin* eiiipeior Ai t -mnus I’in.-^. i)nt <il thtj 
niiiii King Lueius foumleil :i ehuuh. 1 To a.i». Sir I'ni istophtw 
AVreii imagincil that the mojik.s, liinling lh.it tiie J.omioiiiB 
I ]»ietendcd to a temjilu ol Diana whciu St I'.'ml’.s now .stami.s, tinl nw 
! wish to be liehiiid hand in antiqiiity {I'nn ntuhn^ p. *^96). 3’lJ 
I hLonent le.spei ling King l.iicins is of al.ouL equal authoiiiy. Tin 
I i.s more reason for belie\ing that Sicbert, king of the Ka^t S.ixoiis, 

I may have built, as Slow says he did, “ :i church to tin* boiiour of 
(did and .St 1’i‘Ler, on t lie west side of tlie city of London.” liis 
sons relapsed into idolatiy, and left the iliiin li to the men y of tho 
Ikiiie.s. In aehartcr of King Edgar, datisl 951, the oiigiii.il Imundaiy 
I o| AVestmin.sler is clearly dclined. Thi.s charter is maiked by 
I Kcinhlc a.s doubtful (Coikjc JJijiI ^ dlxix. ); but, il not of the dat'^ 

I giv'eii, it is believed by comjietent authorities to be ot gieat 
I antiquity. Edwaid the Confessor took a ])art!< ular uiteiesl in 
We-iminster, and occujiied lunch time in superintt nding thu 
I iTcetion of a new eliurch there. On ( hililernois D.iy (Dec inber 28) 

; 1(M>5 tlie monastery W'a.s eoriseeratiMi, .and on the lollowing •* Iwt Ifth 
i mas.s evu” tlie king died, being buried on tho next day in the new 
I cliiireh. The abbot of Wcstmii).stLr’.s manor is fully desciibeil in 
j JioiiieMlay, but tlieiu is no mention of a j'/'il.oe, so tlial it b.is be» ii 
j loijjeetnied that thu Confessor lived in tlo* io'>ii„.sU ly in. If. With 
I re.!fird to ilie liuihtiiji»s (d London wu ii*' b-it to (onj .iioe. As 
1 M vei d t»f tho Saxon kings livi'd in tin* city, we must e..n« Inde tliat 
I tin y ]>oss,*s,se(l a paUn'u of somu kind, ami aioiind Ibis «»iliei buihl- 
I ings would arise. .V port .such as London milui.illy diew loreigiiers 
j from ,ill paits, and various eonuunnitii's of thesu .sli 'ingeivs an 
I ]'eli(‘ved to have settled here as early as thu 8th tnnfmy. With 
: lee.ird to the government of the (ity it is geiieially suj»poscd that 
iniiiviif ili in.stitutions arc due to Alfred thu (beat, allln-ugli Mr 
(‘•lote with great ingenuity (races them baek to tlie oidinames of 
ll.«* loiinaii nuoncijtiinn. Thu famous dooms of the city of London 
(Athel.stdii) arc stited in tlie ]'rcamble to be flu* oHtiiiancu of 
the bisliops and thu leevcs belonging to London.” William tho 
Compjeior’.s charter, w hich lie grantul .soon after Ids accu.Si?ion, in 
a«Idrcssed to William the bisliop and (iodfny the ]ioitiueve. The 
otli'c of ]»orticevu had then been long establi.sheil, altliough wu 
know but little of its origin. It was u.su.illy ui olUcu of p<)pular 
ele< ti'»n, but the king often interfered in the apjiointinunt. Con- 
si'leud'ly mole than a eeiitury liad elap.setl after thu Coni|Ue.st before 
the title of poitieevo gave Way to tliat of mi)or, a.s the dc.signalion 
of tin- vliief f*llii er of the l ily of I.ondoii. 

Nim.'M \n (1066-115 1). ' After the ll/ittle of Da.stings certain of the 
defeated ehiefs ictii’ed Upon London and urged the men in power to 
i< the Noiman, ami .set up Edg.ir Atheliiig as king, wliicli, a.s 
tie* S.ixon thionieler .says, “wa.s iijdt-« d hi.s n.ituial light.” t>n 
inaiingof this aetion William ni.iu Iml towaids London, .ind was 
:itt.i«kiul by tin* S.ixon ]»aity .it Southwaik, whoweie repulM*d by 
tbe Norman horse, but with sm-li loss to the litter ll.-al William 
thought it iniprudciit to lay .siege to the city at that tiniu. The 
Londoners began now to .sec the Impclessiie.ss of their cause, and 
Atchbishop Ehircd, ainl Edgar, and Fail.s Edwin and Morkerc, 
and “the be.'jt men of London" repaired to Ih ikliamp.stiad, wliclu 
they submitted thenisi-lves and sworn fealty to tin* Conqueror. One 
of tin* e.iilie.st aet.s of tliu (N nqueror wa > to eomiiience the erection 
t)f .1 cit.idcl which shouhl oveiawe the citizens and give him thu 
cimiinaiid of tlie city. Some wiitei-s have .suptm^a'd tliat King 
Alfred ereeted a ]ialaee or castle on thu .site jif llm* Tower, but 
I witlumt .sullicienl authority, and a wiitcrhi the Q\iart»rhi litvn'U' 
1 (alt. “Midille.si*x,"\i)l. cl. i>. 4S hmU:) saV.s, “ the T->wer .ilmost ivv- 
i t.iiuly stands on foreslmre whleli was not diy land beloje tin* 
I ('onquest." As the 'PowiT w.is situated at thu eastern limit of tin* 
I city, .so not far tiom thu western extremity was built a sliong 
lortilicat ion called llaymii^’s t'.i.stle after its ioiimier ll.iv iiard, one 
of tbe followers of the CtUiqUcioi^ In the .seitoiid vi ar of his r.'igll 
AVilliam giaiitcd the icinarkable cliaitt‘r wiitt(‘ii in An-.;lo-S.ixoii 
whi*'h .still exists among the archives of the city of London. Theru 
arc hut four lines and a quarter, ind tlu* .si/e of tlie slip of parch- 
ment is only 6 incln s by 1 irndr It runs thus “ William the kijag 
greets WillLaiu tlu* bishop, (Jodfroy the portiieve, and all thu bur- 
gussuB witliiu Loudou, both French aud Engiish. And 1 grant that 
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they be all law-worth, as they were in Kdward the king’s days. 
And 1 will that each ohihl be his father's heir after Ins father's 
days. And ^ will not suffor that any man do you wrong, God keep 
you." William Stigand, the bishop of London, was a Norman, and 
possibly had some influence with the king in obtaining this charter. 
A wonderful improvement in the appearance of the cities of the 
country almost immediately followed the advent of the civilizing 
Norman. Within a few^ years the whole area of London mu.Ht have 
been clianged, and liamlsonie buildings arose as if by magic in all 
parts of the city. Many Normans had settled in London during 
the reign of Kilward the Confessor, but after the Conmiest they 
swarmed in and naturally beoatne the doniinftnt party In August 
1077 occurred a most extensive fire, such a one, says the Chronicle, 
as “never was before since London was founded.’’ This constant 
burning of large portions of the city is a marked feature of its early 
/iiistory, au<l wo must remember that, although stone buildings were 
f rising on all .side.s, these were chnrehe.s, monasteries, and other publii*. 
edifii'es; the onlinaiy hon.ses remained as before, small wooden 
structures. The White Tower, the famous keep of the Tower of 
Loudon, was commeneed by Gundulph, bishop of Rocliester, ul>out 
tho year 1078. In 1083 the old cathedral of St Paul’s wjis com- 
menced on the site of the church lyhich Ethclbert is said to have 
foundeil in 610. But four years afterwards tho chronicler tells 
us “ the holy monastery of St Paul, the episcopal see of London, was 
burnt, and many other monasteries, and the greatest ami fairi‘st 
part of the whole city.” In tlii.s same year (1087) William the Con- 
queror died. In 1000 a tremen»lous hurricane pttssed over London, 
and blew down six hundred houses and many churches. The Tower 
was injured, and a portion of the roof of thechurch of St Mary-le-Bow, 
Cheapside, was carried olf and fell some distance away, being forced 
into the ground as much as 20 feet, a proof of the badnci^ of the 
thoroughfares as well as of the force of the wind. William Rufus 
inherited from his father a love for huil«iing, and in the year 1097 
ho exacted large sums of money from his .subjects with the object of 
carrying on some of the iiiiderbikings he had in hand. These W'ere 
the walling round of the Tower, the rebuilding of London Bridge, 
which liad been almost destroyed by a flood, and the erection of the 
great work with which his name is most generally associa^etl, 
Westminster Hall. In 1100 Rufus was slain, and Henry 1. was 
. crowned in London. This king granted to the citizens their first 
real charter, in which he pronii.sed to observe the laws of the 
Confessor and to redress many special grievances ; but he paid little 
attention to his engagements, and constantly violated the arti(;les 
of his charter. When Stephen seized tho crown on the death of 
Henry I., ho tried succes-sfully to obtain the support of the people 
of London. He published a charter confirming in general terms 
the one granted by Henry, and commanding that the good laws of 
Edward the Confessor should be observed. The citizens, however, 
did not obtain their rights without paying for them, and in the 
year 1139 they paid Stephen one hundred marks of silver to enable 
them to choose their own sherifls. In this reign the all -power- 
fulness of the Tjondoners is brought very prominently forward. 
Stephen became by the shifting fortune of war a pri-soner, and the 
etiipres.s Matilda might, if she had had the wisdom to favour tlie 
citizens, have held the throne, w'hich was hers by right of birth. 
8he, however, made them her enemies by delivering up the oflice of 
jiLsticiary of London and the aherilFwick to her partisan Opoffrey, 
earl of Essex, and attempting to reduce the citizens to the enslaved 
condition of the rest of tho country. Tliis made her influential 
enemies, who soon afterwards replaced Stephen upon the throne. 
The Norman era closes with the death of Stephen, 1154. 

We have already alluded to the great number of ecclesiastical 
fouudatioii.s which marked the Norman jairiod, an<l will hero 
note .soiiu* of the chief of the.se, to show how coinpletfly the new 
buildings iiiu.st have changed the whole appearance of London, and 
raised it from a mean congregation of houses to the rank of a city, 
having features of consiflerable architectural merit. The college of 
St Martin-le-Grand within Aldersgate was founded in the year 1056, 
and its rights were confirmed by the Conqueror in the seconcl year 
of his reign. He gave tho dean and secular prii>st.8 more land, and 
added to their privileges. A nunnery of tiie Benedictine order, 
deiJif-ated to St Leonard, near Bromley, wa.s founded in the reign of 
William the Conqueror by William, bishop of I/)ndi»ii, for a prioress 
and nine nuns, and in Stephen’s reign Sir William Momilfitchet 
founded an al>l)ey at Stratford Larigtoii, which was subsequently 
known as West Ham Priory. In 1082 a convent of monks dedicated 
to St .'^avi(mr was founded at Bermontlsey by Alwin Child, a w(?althy 
citi/pii, and seven years afterwards sonic (^luniac monks came from 
France and .settled in the new convent, ^pf which one of them was 
chosen the first prior. In 1094 William Rufus added the manor of 
Bennoiidsey to the other bencfaclsons of this fortunate monastery, 
which became very powerful, and was fiV/inently used as a royal 
re.si«leiia‘.. At Clerkenwell two religious jiou.ses were eatablisned 
in tin: year 1100, viz., tho Knights Hospitallers of St John of 
% J'vu.^alem and the priory of St Mary for nuii.s of the Benedictine 
Drder. It was .said that the number of monasteries built in the 
««:ign of Henry 1. was so great that <iImost all the labourer) became 


bricklayer'; and oarpentiihiy and iSbm was -ilm diiMOiite in ^ \ 
seqnonce. Matilda or Maui, the wife lot TSLmif w / 

interested in the foundation of these le^idons hoosei. She estab- ' . 
lished the priory of Holy Trluity, called Christ CSmrdi, whdtih waa ' V 
situated to the north of Aldgate, in 1108, and about 1110, two, 
hospitals, one for lepers at St Giles’a-in-th^Fields, and the othei;^,/ , , 

for cripples at Cripplegate. T^e priorr of St Bartholomew 
founded a few years earlier, and tne Benedietine nunnery of, St- 'v V 
John the Baptist at Holliwell near Shoreditch soon afteiwards* . 
Tho Knights Templars made their first habitationin th^ neig|bibou^ ' 
hood of London in 1118, and did not remove from Holbom to Fleet ;. 
Street until nearly seventy years afterwards. The royal hdMtal of 
St Katherine’s at the Tower was originally founded by it^ilaa, wife 
of King Stephen, and the^iimous St Stephen's chapef at West* 
minster owes its orimn*to the king himself. It was, however, 
rebuilt by Edward If. It will bo seen from the above list that a 
large proportion of those buildinn wore outside the wuUs^ and 
this shows how extensive the out&irts of the city hod become in 
Norman times. No doubt many of these religi<^ persons sought 
out somewhait quiet neighbourhoods, but around e^^h of them 
would naturally grow up vilioges formed by those wHo were chi^y 
dependent upon the monks and nuns. 

Tlantagenet (1154-1485). — Henry 1l. appears to have been . 
to a certain extent prejudic^ against the citimB of London on • . v 
account of their attitude towards his mother, and he treated them ^ 
with some severity. On several occasions he exacted large sumsfreth 
the city, which, although they were euphemistically styled dbno, oan^ ’ 
not be considered as free gifts. The severity eppears to have beeQ " 
necessary, and was attended with good results. The streets were hi ; \ 
a most dangerous condition at night, and bands of a hundred and . 
more wouhl sally forth to rob the houses of the wealthy/ .. 

some of these men were taken prisoners, and one (U ^^hem 'wps’t 
found to bo a citizen of good credit and oondderable - 

named “John the Olde." He offered the king five huhdf^ 
marks for his life, but Henry was inflexible, and after the man* had 
been hanged the city became more quiet In 1176 the rebiiildiag ' 
of [jondon Bridge with stone was'commenced by Peter of 
church. This was the brii^ which after much suosequent tinkei^' ^ 
iiig was pulled down early in the present century, It consisted of 
twenty stone arches and a drawbridge. There was a gatehouse 
at each end and a chapel or crypt m the centre, dedicated to v 
St Thomas of Canterbury, in wiiich Peter of Colechurch the 
architect was buried in 1205. In 1184 the Knights Temphun 
removed from Holbom to the New Temjde in Fleet Street, 
and in the following year the beautiful Temple church was ' , 

built. All this activity of building proves that me dtizenswere 
wealthy and their city Inuidsome. This is corrobolated by the 
interesting work of Fitzstephen, the monk of Canterbury, whi^' / 'I 
was written at this time. Fitzstei^en has left us the first V 

, of London, and a very vivid one it is. He speaks of its wealthy 
I commerce, grandeur, and magnificence,— of the mildness of ’ 

! climate, the beauty of the gardens, tho sweet, clear, and sslqbri^ ' 
springs, the flowing streams, and the pleasant clack of theWa[|j^. ' 
mills. Even the vast forest of Middlesex, with its densely wmed ^ 
thlf:kets, its coverts of game, 8tag8,L.fallow dejr, boars, and wild bulls . 

I is pressed into the description to give a contrast whidi, shsU,... 

- enhance the prosperous beauty of the city itself. Fitzstej^eki’'# 
account of the s^xirts of the people is particularly intersstihg. Re , , 
tells how, when the ,|preat marsh that washed the walU of the ^y; 
on the north (MoorflAds) was frozen over, the younemen went oni , 
to slide and skate and sport on the ice. Skates maoe of bones hkvo v 
been dug up of late years in this district This spon; was allowed 
to fall into disuse, and ^as not again prevalent until it was intro- 
duced from Holland after the Ileatoration. In the first year of 
Richard I. the court of aldermen ordained that for the future 
houses should not be built of wood, but that they should have an 
outsiilc wall of stone raised 16 feet from the ground, and bo covered 
with slate or baked tile. This ordinance mustnave fallen into desue- 
tude, for tho houses continued largely to be built of wood. We 
learn lhat most of the houses were plaetered and whitewashed. 

One of tho earliest objVctions which the Londoners made to the use 
of sea-coal was that the smoke from it blackened the white walls of 
their buildings, llie first mayor oi^Lofidon was Hen^ Fits Alwitti 
who was elected in 1189, and hold the office until 1212.^ 

London had to pay heavily towards Richard's ransom ; and, when) 
the king made his triumphal entiy ^tto Loudon after his release froilQf^ i 
imprisonment, a Gennan ’nobleman is aeid to have remarked th^t '!^ 
had the emperor known the wealth of Engjand he would have 
insi.stod on a larger sum. The^'Londoners were the mote to 
wekomc Richard back in that the head of the regbey, IsiuroikM : 
bishop of K^v, was very unpopular from the enrimaora^ Jv 

upon the city' with his works at the Tow^.' Tbo iuwt dUKffir 
which the city claims the jurisJi ction and of JW 

> He wMflrit admitted to the chief megWrtcyas'lifiiffilBWUr-^ 
iMve been considerable yort^'tii the ttUee iAe« ' 
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i j;^!rbam«s'w^ 1. Mn granted seveAd ^barters 

;to 1^ wu nfVfody irdpmated in Magna Ohurta^ that 


of Xii^oii diould have all it8«ancieht privileges and free 
" anatoms. 1110 oitiaena raposed the kinr; during the wars of the 
, , barons. In the year 1215 the barons having received intelligence 
' ^l^aeoretly that they might enter London with ease through Aldgato, 

. . Vhich wto then in a very minona^state, removed their camp from 

■ \ Bedford to Ware, and shortly after marched into the city in the 
'V..night>titiie. Having succeeded in their object, they determined 
/Lthat so important a gate should n^ longer remain in a defenceless 
OOnditiom They therefore spoiled the religious houses anti robbed 
\ the monjutmboffen in order to have means wherewith to rebuild 
' it Much Or the material was obtained from the destroyed houses 
, of the unfortunate Jews, but the stone for the bulwarks was ob- 
tained firom ,!Caen, and the small bricks or tiles from Flanders. 
The chureh of St Mary Overy (now St Saviour’s), Southwark*, was 
< , ^hej^tn the year 1208, and in 1221 the foundation stono of thn 
'lady.chapel at Wtltminster Abbey was laid by Henry III. We have 
alluded to the g^t change in the.as^iect of London and its sur* 
^ toimdings made during the Norman nenod by the establishment of a 
lair^ number of monasteries. A stili more inipoi1;ant change in the 
l^^configuration of the interfor of London^was mailo in the 13th century, 
• adien the various orders of the frian established thcmsf^lvcs there. 
• Benedictine monks preferred secluded sites ; the Augustinians 
' iV /did not cultivate seolusiou so strictly ; but the friars chose the interior 
' V \of towns by preference. The Blacl^ Preaching, or Dominican Friars 
, settled near Holborn, in what was afterwards Lincoln’s Inn, in 
.ijt221, and removed to the ward of Castle Baynard in 1276, when tho 
City wall was rebuilt to enlarge their boundaries. The district 
^1;. where the frtaiy was built still retains its name. In 1224 John 
V j .1^0 or Ewin made over to the Grey Friars (or Franciscans) an 
vV; AstM sitnated in tho ward of Farringdon Within and in the parish 
' ; St Kloholas in the Shambles, and on this .site the hrst convent 
of the order was erected. The site is now occupied by the Blue 
, .Coat SohooL In 1241 the White Friars or Carmelites settled in a 
. ' ;]irediiet or liberty between Fleet Street and the Strand which still 
,:A^.retaine their name. In 1263 the Austin Friars or Friars Eremites 
. ~ , were founded in Broad Street wanl, and the last of these friaries to bo 

' ' established was that of the Cnttchod or Crossed Friars in 1298. By 

theostablishment of these religious houses two thirds of the entiro 
area of London was occupied by convents and hospitals. This is 
the most marked characteristiG of Plantagenet London. We have 
.. no record of the date at which Temple Bar lirst marked out the ex- 
tent of the liberties of the city, but as^ate as the end of the 14th 
oentory Fleet Street was described m being in the suburbs. Dur- 
; the Norman period tho road from the city to Westminster was 
;> .qinte open, but soon afterwards a commencement was made in 
■ ™ Savoy was built in 1245 by Peter, earl of Savoy and 
, unde of Eleanor, wife of Henry III.; and in this king’s 

[^'?^^.r4li^'i&efriambf the order of St Mary do Arena are supposed to 
hava.esUblished themselves near the site of Durham House (now 
■tbe AdelpbD. About the same time William Marshal, earl of Pom- 
, br^, founded and eadowod a hospital and (convent called St Mary 
, Boundvale at the vil]||go of Charing, so that in Henry IlL’s reign 
: ( there must have been several houses on ^e lim; of route to West- 
; miltlter. Fitsstephen describes the latter place as follows On 
' ' west alaO) higher up the bank of the river, the royal palace rears 

an incomparable structure, furnished with a Wastwork 
rgnd bastions, situated lira populous suburlf, at a distance of two 
: i^liules from the city.’’ In the reign of Edward I. the mayor 
offended the king, and the citizens were for a time deprived of 
thdr right of docting their chief magistrate. Gregory do Rokeslcy 
fche mayor, the sheriffs, the aldermen, and othor dignitaries of tho 
city were summoned to appear on tho 29th June 1285 before John 
do KirMy, treasurer, and the other ju.sticiars of the king in the 
Tower of London for tho purpose of holding inquests there. Now 
the mayor held that' he was not bound to answer such a sitniuons 
as this unless he had forty days' notice, so ho resigned his mayoralty 
at AUhallows, Barking, and delivered the common seal of the city 
to Stephen Aswy and other aldermen, and then entered the Tower 
with Ime rest as an alderman only. This action incensed tho king 
greatly, and John de Kirkeby was commanded to take over tho 
' lutyondty^ a warden being appointed by the royal authority. This 
aifiiigement continued until 1297, when Edward granted the ^ycr 
the citizens, and allowed them again to elect a mayor. Royal 
' Vmens had filled the mayor’s seat frofn 1265 to 1268, but in tho 
)^fot8t ehartor ol Edward I. the following concession was made :~**Al.so 
tut liberties of the city of Lendon shall not bo taken into tho 
' bis lordship the king for any personal trespass or pei'sonal 




it (ffiuiy. Officer of the said city ; and that no warden shall 
ilbe «l such pretext be appointed ” {Lihen *Albus^ trans- 
my, pp.:14, 181 ). In 1^5 the first attempt was made 
London with^ water artiScially, and the great conduit in 
(IMT’ (fiMsjtede) was commenced. This' lead cistern, 
, Sterne, was supplied 

,,, jpth Soon afterwards a nobler building 

lli 1290 the belov^ Eleanor of Castile 
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died, and her husband erected stone crosse's where her body had 
rested. Two of these crosses were in Lomloii, and there is some 
little diiliculty in understanding why the two .stiitions were so near 
each othor. It has been suggested that the body loally icstod at 
St Faiirs Cathedral. Choapside Cro.sH was erected by Micha« l of 
Cantcrlmry, and cost £300, and (’haring Cross, the most sumptuous 
of the series, cost £450. It was coiiimenced by Richard de Crundale, 
and completed after his death hy Roger de Cruudalo. In this same 
•year (1290) tho Jews wove ex})elled irom KnglaucL The district in 
Loiidoii in which tlicy had lived since William tho Coiujueror’s day 
came to bo called the OKI Jewry, but when the Jews returned to 
Kuglnnd after many centuries of exile most of Ihem .settled in the 
neighbourhood of Aldgute. 

Siiiitlilir ld is mentioned by Fitzstephen as a market for horses, 
and from this writer we obtain its cornet etymology (tho smooth 
lield). As early ns the reign of Henry III. it bad bnoiiK* known as 
the place for executions, dloso by a grove of elm ti«i*h tluit gave 
their name to the place Sir William Wallace was execimnl in the 
year 1305, and there iil.so Mortimer experienced a similar fate tive 
and twenty yjiars afterwards. The history of Smithfield from that 
day has been a record of executions, jousts, aud inarkHts. 

In 1313 the celebrated onler of tlic Knights Templar fell, and 
Edward 11. gave their house in Fleet Street to Aymcr de \ alenre, 

! curl of IVrnbroko. At the earl’s death the property ]nusscil to tlie 
i Knights of St John of Jerusalem, wlto leased the Inner and Middle 
' Temples to tho students of the common law and the Outer Tcmpla 
I to Walter Stapleton, bishop of Exeter, and lord trpa.surer. The 
Charterhouse stands on a piece of ground which had been used in 
1349 as a burial-place for the thousands who died in that year of the 
plague. In 1371 Sir Walter Manny founded there, a piiory of Car- 
thusian monks. 

t)no of those pageants for which the streets of London were su 
j famous took place in 1356 when F.d\\ard the lllac.k I’riiKc brought 
I the French king John a prisoner from the battle of Poitiers. It 
is not necessary to do more than allude to this here, as the incident 
is apart of English history. 

Vv« have now arrived at the period of one of the greatest Lon- 
doners that ever lived. The life of CicoHrey C’hauci'r throws a 
living interest around tlie several places with which he was associ- 
ated. His father was a vintner in Thames Street, tlie garden of 
whoso house was bounded hy the Wall Brook. In 1374 Chaurer 
was appointed comptroller of the custonis, and in the same year lie 
went to live in the dwelling-house alnive tlio gate of AMgate. In 
13S9 ho Wi«s appointed clerk of the, works at Westminster, tho 
Tower of Loudon, and other places. In March 1390 we find him on 
the Thames bank repair eorumission. and in May of the same year 
he was employed in .setting up .scaffolds in Smithfield for Richard 
II. and his cpiccn (Anne of Bohemia) to^sce, the jousts at that place. 
His duties took him to the mews for the king's falcons at (.'haring 
Cn).ss, and m 1390 he was robbed of some of the king’s money on the 
high road at Westminster. Wo thus see that trace.s of the “ morn- 
ing star of English poetry” are to he found in all j^arts of 
London. 

In 1381 another of the stirring incidents of English history 
oreurred in London. The tint alining insurrection of Wat Tylef 
was suppres.sed when the leader wus killed hy Sir William Wal- 
worth m iSmith field. Before that the. rebels had done great 
dunuige to property in Ijondon and Southwark. About this time 
two very important public works were commenced. Westminster 
Hall was repaired by Richard II. in 1397 ; the walls were carried 
up 2 feet higher, the, windows were altered, and a new roof con- 
structed. In 1411 the Guildhall wiis built, and the courts were re- 
moved from Alderrnanbury. 

During tho troubles of the 15tli century the authorities had seen 
the necessity of paying move attention to the security of the gater 
and walls of the city, and when Thomas Nevill, .son of Thonuun 
Lord Faucoiibergh, made his attack upon London in 1471 he c» 
pcrieiiced a very spirited resistance, lie first attempted to land 
from his ships in the city, but tlie Thames side from Ikynard’s 
Castle to the Tower M’as so well fortified that he had to seek a 
quieter ami less prepared position. He then set upon the several 
gates in succession, and was repulsed at all. On the 11th of Maybe 
niiide a desperate attack upon Aldgate, followed hy .500 men. He 
won the bulwarks and .some of his followers entered into the city, 
but the jwteullis being let down these were cut off from their own 
party and were slain hy the enemy. The portcullis was drawn up, 
and the besieged issued forth against the rebels, who were scwii 
fon ed to liy. 

When Richani, duke ofi Gloucester, laid his plans for seizing the 
crown, he obtainotl the countenance of the lonl mayor, Sir Edmund 
Shaw, wliose brother Dr Shaw^praisetl Richard at Paul’s Cross, 
(.'rosby Hall, in Bishojfiigate Street, then lately built, was made tho 
lodging of the Protector. There he acted the accessible jirince in 
the eyes of the people, for tho last of the Plantageneta was another 
of the usurpers who found favour in tho eye-s of the men of Londtm.® 
His day, however, was slmrt, and with tlie loittle of Boaworth ends 
Plautagbiiet Loudon. • 
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Tl'dor (1485-1608).— It wiis ilnrin^ tins ju'riod tlmt tho first rnnps 
of Tjondon were «lr;iwii. No repivseutation of the city ciavlier than 
the !jiiil<Ih*of the 16th e» ntiirv hns heon discovered, although itseeiiia 
more th ui proluilde tlintsonie ])Ians must have been produced ataii 
earlier j>ei i»d.^ 'I'Ik' earliest known view is the drawing of Van deii 
Wyngnerde in the llodlcian Lihrary (dated 1550). The so-called 
Aggas map is a few years later in date ; Lraun iiiid flagenberg’s map 
was published in 157'2-7d; and Nordeirsmapsof London ami West- 
minster are dated 151^3. 'I’hose nia[>8 were jnisted upon walls, and 
must have been largely deslioyed by erdinaiy wear and tear. It is 
eiiii«>ns that tho only two existing copies of Aggas's mnn^ were 
piil'lishctl in the reign of James I., although apparently they liad 
not Iteen altered from the e.irliereilitionsof KIizabeth*a reign which 
have been lly the help of these mam wn are able to tibtain a 

V'rych ar notion of the e\tcnt and eliicf oharaeteristies of Tudor 
Leml'ii. Henry VI 1. tlnl littb* to I’onnect his name with the 
history of London with tlie exception of tiie erection of the exquisite 
spieinifn oi lloriil (lotliio at Westmiiisti r Abbey, W'liich is known 
by his name. S<M»n after this king obtained the throne he bor- 
rowed. the <nm of 3000 marks trom the city, and moreover paid 
it at the .ipjM.intel time. The citizens wen* so ]dcased at this 
soinewli.it im \p. cted oeeniierii'e that they willingly b ut the king 
in lt>S, which le* required tor inilitaiy pivparal ions against 
I'niii'-e. In 1197 liondon was thieateiied by the lehcls favourablo 
to IVikin W.n bei k, w ho eiieaiiipial on lUaekhcath on flic 17th of 
.Inm*. At lii-t ibere wa^ a t»anie among tho ehi/eiis, but subse- 
qii •iitly the city w.i> pbn e l in a proper state of defence, and tho 
king hinis«lf cn imped in St (.icorge’s FicKIs. On June he 
ejitiiely routed the irheU; iiml some time uflcrwairds IVrkiii 
W.iibei'k g.ivo hiiii'-elf np, and was cundiicled in trinniph thrnhgh 
J.iiiiihm to the Towi-r. 

About this time and in several subsequent years ti.o sweating 
^iekrii'ss ragi‘d in l.mnlon. This tliscise {Sitflor AiujUcmt) was 
eoiiMdcrcd ]iceidiir to r.Tigland. The .sanitary condition of the 
houses at the time must have been most dei»lorable, and the plague 
'iml i.nlier diseuM'S win* eo(i'>l.iiitly re.i]«pcaniig until tlic great liie 
clei^’ed away all tlie aboinin.ilile builtlings that forme<l centres of 
inf**i tion. 

F)uiiiig the reign of Henry Vlf. aii well in? d ring that of his .son 
J*<*ndon was constantly tho scene of gorgeous |.igeants. In 151*2 
the greater part of tho palace of Westminster was luirnt, and Honi y 
VI 11, had no suitable residence until 15*29 when he obtained 
Wnl«a*y’3 magnilieeiit liou'-e call'd York Place, and named it 
Whitehall. I’bat much of th‘ present Loinlon was at thi.s lime 
in a will! and nnenltivatcd condition is proved by a proebaination of 
Heiny VI 1 1., the object of which was “(o preserve the partridges, 
plicasint^, and licrons froni^hiN enlace at Westminster to St (Jiles's- 
in-the-Ki» Ms, from thence to I-liugton, Hampstead, and llornwy 
P.iik.” 

As the chief fiMtnre of Nonnau London was the foundation of 
inon i^t cries, anil fh'* chief leuture of l'la!itu,ienet London was the 
l‘st.l!»]i^llrIlcnl of friaries, .so Tudor f.z)ijd«in was spcehilly eharae- 
li'ii/'il by the suppic'i'.inn of the whole of thise idigious liou-.fM, 
and also of thcalmo^l nnmhcrlc.ss religions guilds and biolhcrhoods. 
Whi.n WTi rcincniber that about two-thirds of the .area of London 
wii'. fieen]iied by these establishments, and that about a third of the 
inh.i'Mtjiiis wci-j monks, nuns, and Iriars, it is easy to iin.igine how 
gnat must li.iw b.. n the disoiganization caused by this root and 
branch n toim. <inc ot the cailie.'^t of Iho religions houhcs to bi5 
tiU[»pi* s-c,| was the ho.spit.il of St Thomas of Aeon (or Acic) on the 
inith Ic r>f ('hfip-,idc, tlie le of wliicli i.s iiow occupied by 
Mijc. rs’ H dl. Tin* larger lioii.sc.s .soon follow* d, and the lilaek, 
the White, .and the (iivy Friars, willi tlie ('arlau.siuiis and nmiiy 
olh'*rs, wcif! all roiidcinm d in Noveinher 153.*^ 

Love of sliow w.is .so marked a chaiticlcristio of Henry VIIL thnt 
we are not surprised to liud him encouraging the eiti/ena in the 
ftuiiie expensive taste. (In the oeeji.sion ot Jiis in.'iiTiage with 
Oitherino of Aiagou the city w.is gorgeously ornamented with rich 
fiilks and tapi ^fry, and riuM.^rniths* liow (( 'hc.ipside) and [»art of 
Coriiliill w'cre hung with goMen broeade.s. WJjeii on the eve of 
fit Johri’.s D.iy, 1510, the king in the habit of a yeoman of bis own 
>;i.v the famous maich of the city watch, be wa.s so deliglited 
tlial on the following St I’ct*'i\ Kve he ugairi .attended in (/lieapshb; 
to the march, but thi- time be wa.s aeeompaiii-d by the fjnecn and 
tliM piincip.'il nobility. Tin* cost of these two m.iichr-s in tin* year 
was vary < on-ideialih', ami, having been .‘Kii.sjiendcd in IT/iiS on 

ni 'Onnt of tlji* pl'-v:ilen( e of til*- KWe.lting sieklie'^S, they Wein ^OOll 
iiftirvvaid- f*>i].'i| I'-rj ].y the king, and di^contininsl during the 
reinaiader of Jii.s M-igii. .Sir Joliu (beshabi, mayor in J54.‘<, n-vived 

* “ A map of London eTiirruve.! on coppl^r-plfiT", daretl I4t»7.*' which won liouirlit 
by Fei/imiiml Coliiifibns .v. ;..ir liis traM-ls in Kiiiupi- tila.iit l-'ilS-Z.#, Is ('iiloic-rl in 
til* f ar.il'.j/nf of l-iT'ii'.iiii^rs ti oks, luap'*, A'c,, niafle by hlm^••lf ami pia-Nerved in 
tlM' I nth. -liu, IJlrarv' at SmI 11<-, but rl.er*: 1.1 iio tli.e to ft?* etistem*'*. If It coil Id 
b*: fi.Ufi:! ii xvou'rl ty* eagerly fti ufn id by !()}#oi,'r}i|di r.s, fflJfhougfi possibly th era 
f ou5i b« IjUlij diffeT-f*nci! from th* later’ inajis ilint we poHWfis, for Iho town did 
not extern! very Mpidiv In itins*- mrly liines. 

* Otu* I* 111 rh* ocibitiall wid lUc other ttruoiig the Pep>Nittnwapit Iti 
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the march of the city watch, iwhich was made more splendid tv the 
addition of tlireo hundred light horSefnen raised by the cititetlK fht 
the king’s s(*rviee. * 

The best iiiude of utilizing the btiiUlitigS tit the suppteSsed 
religious houses was a diffieiut (tueatlon left unsolted by Menty 
V 1 II. That king, shortly before his death, founded St Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital, “for the continnHl relief and help df ah hundred 
sore and dis(*nsed,” but most of tho largo builuhigs were left 
unoecunied to be filled by his successor. Tlie first parliatnoiit of 
Kd ward’s reign gnvo all tho kinds and possossious bf bolleges, 
ehnntries, &e., to Hie king, when the dllTereUt bonipatiies of 
Loiblofi redbenied those which they had held fdt th^ payinent of 
prit'sts’ wages, obits, and lights at tho price df £20,(JO0, aha applied 
the rents arising from them to eliaritable purpdaos. In 1660 tho 
eitiyens piirehased the manor of South warlc, dttd with it they became 
jiossfssed of the inoiiiistcry of St Tliomas, which was enlarged am] 
prepared for the reception of “jioor, sick, and helpli^ss objeiite,” 
Thus was founded St Thomas’s Hospital, whi6h was hidved td 
Ijambeth in 1870-71. Shortly liefore Ids death Edward founded 
Christ’s Hosjntal in the GA'y Friars, and gave the old palace of 
Bride well to tho city “for ^le lodging (if jiioor wayfaring people, 
the coiTection of v.igabonda and disorderly persona, and for finding 
llicm woik” On the death df Edwavd'VI. Lady Jane Grey IS'aa 
received .at the Tower as queen, she haring gone there by water 
from Durham Homsc in thi* StiMiid. The (dtizfcns, hoWoVet, Sooh 
found out tlieir mist.ake, and the lord mayor, aldermen, and recorder 
procl.-dmed yiiemi Alary at Clieapside. London was then gay with 
p.agcaiits, out when the queen made, known her intention of mar- 
ly ing Philip of S)>nin the discontent of the, country foUnd Vent in 
tlie rising of Sir Thomas Wyat, and the city had to prepare itself 
ngain.Mt at tat k. AVyat took possession of Southwark, and (ixpected 
to have been admitted into London ; but finding tile gates shut 
against bim and Hie drawbridge cut down he marchod tO Kiii^ion, 
the bridge at which place had been destroyed. This lie restored, and 
then ])i‘oceciled towards I.omlon. In consrquonce df the break down 
of some of bis guns b(5 inimmleiilly Mhltcd at Turnhani Green. Had 
he not done so it is probafde Hint he might have obtain(*d possea<iion 
of tho city. He planted bis ordnance on Hay Hill, and then 
marched by St James’s Palace to Charing Cross. Ilete he Was 
attacked by Sir John Gage with a thonsamT men, but ho rejntlsod 
tlnm and reached Lndgnte without further opposition. lie Was 
disajqioiiiled at the resistance which was made, and after musing n 
while “ upon a stall oven* nj^inst tlic^ Bell Savndge Gate’* he turned 
back. His retreat wfls cut off, and be suttendorfid io Sir Maurice 
Pieikcley. AVo have aoinewbai fully described this historical 
incident here beeau.se it bak an important bearing on tho history of 
I Lorn Ion, and shnw.s also the small importance of tln^ districts out* 
bide the walls at that period. 

I AV'^c now come to coiibider Hie np]»ettranc(i of London duriUl^ ths 
! n igii of the ksat of the 1'ndors. At no other period were SO Uiany 
1 giciit men as-sociated with its liistory; the latter years of 
bcilVs ivigu are specially intere.stifig to us because it WSB then 
that ShiikcHpeare lived in Lombm, aiid introduced its Streets Uhd 
people, into his plays. In tho.se ^y.s the rcipiellt visitatiotl oi 
jilagnc.s made men fear the gatlieiiiig together of multitudes, this 
dread of pe.slilenee, united with a puritanic hatred of plays, made 
the cilizeii.s do all tliey could to discountenance theatrical entertain- 
meiil.s. The queen jjeknowledgeil the vj|]idity of the first reason, 
but .bhe rejmdiated the r(‘Hgious objection provided ohllhaiy care 
was taken to allow “sneli play.s only as were fitted to yield honest 
leeivation and no oxaniple of evil.” On April 11, 1682, the lords of 
the coiim il wrote to Hn^lord mayor to tlie effect ihat, as ‘*her 
Alajt sty s<imctime.s took delight in those pastimes, it hud liech 
thought not unlit, having regard to the stjason of tlie^ear and the 
clearance of the city from iiifei‘tion, to allow of certain companies 
of plny<;r8 in London, jiartly that HiCy might thereby attain rtioro 
d(*,xlcrity and perfection the bettor to content her Majesty** 
(Analytical Index to the liementhrancia). When theatres were 
eslidjlkslifd the lord mayor took cure that Hiey should not bS built 
wit bin the city. The “ 'J’heatre ” and the “ Curtain ** Were situated 
at Shoreditch ; tin* “ Globe,” Hie “ Rose,” and the “ Hope ” on the 
Buiikbide, ; and Hh' Bhickfriars theatre, although Within the Wall% 
was without Hh; city jurisdiet ion, * 

111 1.561 .St Paul’s Htee]»lo and roof were destroyed by llghthing, 
and the .spin*, was never replaced. TliU circUiUHtaiice allows US to 
test tb({ date of (M*rtairi views; thus Wyngaerde's map has the spire 
but Agga.s’s map Ih witlioiri: it. In 1&66 the first stone was laid of 
the “ Bur.'if,” which owed its orfi^ii to BirThotfins Greshttfn, And 
in 1571 Qu(*cn Kliznbetlr-cdiangtid its hamo to the Roval Exchange, 
“ m to be calk'd from thfincefottll and no otherwise.’^ 

A proclainavion was issued in 1580 prohibiting^ the erCciioh 
within 3 miles of the city gates of any now houses or tonefnente 
“ where no former house hath been kno^ td hAVe been.** In A 
HubMcrpumt proclamation the queen eofflihAiided that ofiiy onfi 
family should live in one house, thAt empty hodSeg ereoUid Viritbitt 
seven y<*ars were not to Its let, and that tmlhiinea bnUdlhn oh ne# 
iouiidaiions were to be pulled ^own. In i^te of theS0 tmlctiM 

e 
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toiid6ti cotitinned to grow. In 1668 a oonduk was conitructed at 
poWgiita for tne purpose of obtaining Ivatur from the Thath»‘S, ami 
in 1580 Peter Moris, an iugenions Diitcfiman, brounrht his soIumiio 
for raising the thamos water high enough to supply the upper 
parts of the city under the notice of the Knd mayor aod aldermen, 
and in order to show its fetiaibility he threw a jet of water over the 
steenle of St Magnus’s Church (jeo p. 825 ). 'Iho maps show us 
mitdi that remains somewhat the same as it 


w'as, but also nmeh 
that has greatly altered. Ht Giles’s W4IS literally a village in tin*, 
fields; Pieeudilly was “the waye to hediiigo,” Oxford Stivet “the 
to Uxbridge,” Coveut Garden an open field or garden, and 
Leniester Fields lammas laud. Moorfitjhls was draii^ul and laid 
out in walk^in Elizahoth’s reign. At Spite Uichis crowds used to 
congregate on Easter Monday amUi’ucsday to hear the Spit.il 
sermons preached from the ]»ulpit cros.s. The ground was origin- 
ally a Roman cemetery, and about the year 1576 bricks w’j*re 
largely made from the clayey earth, the recollection of which is 
kept alive iri.^ihe name of Hrick Lane. Citizens went to llolborn 
id Rloomsbury for clninge of air, and houses waue there prc] wired 


am 


for the reception of children, invalids, and convalescents. In tho 
north were sprinkled the outlying vflllages of Islington, Moxton, 


and (llcrkonwell. Tho Strand was filled with noble in.iiiHMUj, 
washed by the, Wiatem of the Thames, but tlic street, if t it 
could be called, w^as little used by pedestrians. Lomlomis lic,- 
quciited the riwr, wbieb was their great highway. Tin* l.-iuks 
w»-n‘ erowdi'd with stairs for boats, and tlic wat»‘niicii of that li.iy 
aiiHWcied to IIh; (‘haiiiiien of a later date and tlu! cahiueu of to- 
day. When Shak»sp'‘are and his coin pan ioii.', went to act at tin; 
tilolu* Tlieatn* they did luit eioss I/ond»»n Ihidg**, luit. took boat at 
I’d.n kfi i.iis Sl:iiis, and were landod oppn^itr :it, tlie I’jiiis (hirdeii 
Stalls oii (he It.iiikskh’. Tin* r»anl\'^ide was of old a fiivouiite ]»lacc 
f'U eiilrrtaiiiiiienln, hut two oiil\ Ihr laill-haiting and tin; l)ear- 
l»:iiting~wi‘re in exi.-.triice wln n .\ggas\ map w’as iirst planned, 
Cii Nordcii's iiiap,^ lioweviT, we, liml the g.inleiM of Turis (iaideli, 
the hi-arhou'-e, and the playhoii'-e. 

Tin* Si'ttleii eh.iiaeter of the later yeais of Klizahtdh'-' reign V 
a]»peais to lia\e eaiised a loiisidei.ihlf 1 liangi' in tin- lial»its of the \ 
people. Many of the chief nti/eii^ followj-d tie- example of tlio ' 
eoiirtiers, and built for lhems*lv»s coniilrv H>ideneesin .Mld•lle^e^', 
Ks^ex, and Survey'; thus wi* learn troiii Nordeii that Aldeniiaii h’oo 
lived at Mu>well Hill, and wc know llial Sir'l'lioinas Givshaiu built 
a line lmu.se ainl ])laiineil a bcatitiful park at (Kt« rley. 



Nordeij’s Map of 'rud«»r T^oielon. 


StUAHT (1603-1714).- -The Stuart period, from the accession of 
diimes 1. to the death of (iuoeii Anne, extends over little more than 
a century, and yet greater changes occuired during those years 
than at any picvious period. The early years of Stuart Lomlou 
may be said to be closely liiikij|l with tin* last years of Klizaheih.m 
I,iOUdon, for the greatest men siieh as Raleigh, Shakespeare, and 
Ben Jonson lived on into .Tanu's’s reign. Muidi of the life of tho 
time was then in the, City, Imt the last years of ►Stuart Londoii 
take us to the 18th century, wlnni Social life had penmiin'iitly 
shifted to the we.st emb In tho middldof the porioil oceiirred tho 
civil wars aiul then tho lire wlBch changed the whole iisjuMd. of 
London. When Jiimos camo to the fhrofle the term suburbs had 
a bad namo^as all thosi; disi'cputuble ^lersons who could timl no 
shiniier til the city itself settled in these outlying iftstricts. Then 
the Hde df tho Strand was almoit the only rospoctahle outskirt. 
Sltiblto denoiipood Suburban gardens and garden .houses in hi.s 
AiUUmj^ of Abuses, and another writer observed “ how happy were 
ultioil If they had^o suburbs. ” • 

The preparetions for the coronation of King James were inter* 


iiipb d hv a seven* \ i.silMlinn of the plague, which kilh'd olf as many 
MS 30 ,n7S jtersoiis, -I, ml it. w.i> tmt till March 1.‘), lii'H, that the 
king, tilt* i|m*en. :ind 1‘rime lleiiiy p-.ssetl Iriuinph.intly fimn tlio 
I Town* to Wf.->tiiiiimic'r. The bud mayors •-hitw*;, whit h h.id ln-rii 
ili'M'DiitinnMl Ibr 'omc yiai^, weu* ri.vi\i*d b\ ordt i of tlu* king iu 
'rill' dms Ivt'il im)n.i''li‘ry »»f the tdiMiteilioU''**, wbieli ii.ul 
lu-eii bought .ind Mild bv the ■ oui tiei-^ M-vnal tiim-.s, WM^ obt.micd 
flom TlmiiiMN, oi Siillblk, hv 'riioimm Sulloii tor Cl. 3,^00, Tlio 
new lms|»it:\l chapel .ami sehoolluMise wen* commenced in Dill, ami 
in the .^ame yi'ai Snltoii tliftl. S«)imr.M*t. IIoum* wm-j ttciupieil by 
Anne of IVnm.irk, and in 1616 .binies I. coinmainb il it to ln'cilleil 
Ib'iiniark House. In 1619 Inigo .ioiiescoiinmnccd (lie lkiin|m tmg 
Ibmse ill, Whitehall, wliich wasfUily part (d‘ a piopttxcd v.i.sl palace, 
hut winch has remained to our time to he tuie of the i hief 
tunameiiLs of the town. Tho fatal xespi'r.s at lUackfri.ii.s Ihicw a 
gloom over le year 16*2.‘t. A large lud mix.-d congngatioii of 

1 Thl.s map <»f LmiUui by Nonlen la duled as siat« iT ahoM’. IhetiiMi# 
topi all a\)hci' publislu'd in bis AfUUlt\*e.r a map ot Wt'stmin.sti-r ns well a» tlih i>no 
' of the Ciiy of LoiuUn 
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]^rot(*8taiits and Roman Catholics had ffathcred together one Sunday 
evening at the house of Count de Tilner, the French ambassador, 
to hear Father Drury (a converted Protestant) preach. As many 
Hs were able crowded into the room on the upper floor for that 
purpose, but those who coidd not get in were fain to remain on tlie 
floor b' low ami listen to a preacher on the sacrament of penance. 
The floors both gave way, and a large number of persons were 
precipitated to a great depth and kille<l, both preachers being 
among tbc dead. With the death of .lames 1. in 1625 the older 
history of Loudon may be said to have closed. During the reign 
nt liis sn Tcssor the gre.it change in the relative positions of London 
within and witinuit the walls had commenced. Hefore going on to 
conNiilcr tlie chief incidents of this change it will be well to refer to 
.some leatuics of tlio social life of James’s reign. Ben Jonson places 
one of the s. cues of Ka rn Man in his Huvwttrin Moorlielda, which 
at the time ho wrote tlie play bail lately been drained and laid out 
in walks. Beggars fre(|uent(‘d tin*- jdacc, and travellers from the 
village of Hoxt»m, who crossed it in order to get into Ijondon, did 
so with as much expedition as possible. Adjoining Moortields were 
Finsbury Fields, a favourite pnictisiiig ground for the archei*s. 
Mile Kml, a coinmnn on the (Ireat Eastern Hoad, was lung famous 
ns a rendezvous for the troops. These places are frequently referred 
to by the old dramatists ; Justice Shallow boasts of his doings at 
Mile End Green when he wiw Dagoiiot in Arthur’s Show, fteet 
Stret?t w-is the show-place of Loudon, in which were exhibited a 
constant succession of puppets, naked Indians, and strange fishes. 
The great meeting-place of Londoners in the day-time was the 
nave of old St Pauls. Crowds of merohants with their hats on 
transacted business in the aisles, and used the font as a counter 
•ipon which to make their iiayments ; lawyers received clients at 
their several pillars ; ami ma.stcrlcss serving-men waited to bexju- 
gageti upon their own particular bench. Besides'thoso who came 
on business there were gallants dre.s.seil in fashionable finery, so 
that it wa.s worth the tailors while to stand behind a pillar and fill 
his table-books with notes. The middle or Meilitcrranean aisle 
was tlie Paul’s Walk, also called the Duke’s Gallery from the 
erroneous supposition that the tomb of Sir Guv Beauchamp, earl 
of Warwick, was that of the *^good ” Humphrey, duke of Gloucester. 
After the Kestoiation a fence was erected on the in.side of the 
great north door to hinder a concoiinw^ of rude people, and when 
the cathedral wOvS being rebuilt Sir Cliri.stophcr Wren made a strict 
order against any proianatioii of the sacred building. Another of 
the favourite haunts of the people was the garden of Gray’s Inn, 
where the choicest swiety was to be met. There, under the shadow 
ot the elm trees which Bacon had planted, I’cpys and his wife 
constantly walked. Mrs Pepys w’ont on one occasion specially to 
observe the fashions of the ladies because she was then ** making 
some clothes. ” 

In those days of public convivialit}’, and for many years after- 
wards, the taverns of London held a very important ])bict‘. The 
Boar’s Huail in Great Eastcheap was an inn of Sliakesjicare's own 
Jay, and the characters he introduces into lii.s jikiys are really his 
own contemprarie.s. The “Mermaid” is 8ometinie.s described as 
in Breatl Street, and at other times in Friday Street and also in 
(.’heap-sidc. We are thus able to fix its exact position ; for a little 
to the west of Bow church is Bread Street, tlien came a block of 
house.s, then Friday Street. It wa.s in this blo(?k that the 
“ Mcrmai*! ” was situated, and there appear to liave been en- 
trances from each street. What makes this fact still more certain 
is the circumstance that a hal)erdu.shor in Cheapsido living “ 'Iwixt 
Wood Street and Milk .Street,'* two streets on the north side op- 
Breail and Friday .Streets, descrilied himself as “over against 
the Mermaid tavern in (.heapsidc.” The Windmill tavern occu- 
pies a prominent position in the action of Eirry Man in his 
ilamnar} The Windmill .stood at the corner of the old Jewry 
tow'ar.ls Lothbury, and the Mitre close by the Mermaid in Bread 
Street. The Mitre in Fleet Street, so intimately a.ssociated with 
Dr John'ion, also extsted at tlii.s time. It is mentioned in a comedy 
eiitirlfal Httm Alh'y (1611), and Lilly the astrologer frequented it 
in 1 0 At the Mermaid Ben Jonson may lie snpjmsed to have had 
h'lrh rivals fis Shakesisjare, Raleigh, B»'auniont, FI(?t(her, Carew, 
i'onne, ( Vitton, and Sclden, but at the Devil in Fleet Street, where 
lie ‘-tirt/ il the AjmiIIo Vlnb, he w.^s omnipotent. Herrick, in his 
well-known ijdc fn lien, mentions several of the inns of the day. 

irnder J.irnes I. the theatre, which established itself so firmly in 
the lattf-r y**ars of Klizaheth, had still further inr:r(;a.sed its influence, 
and to the entertainments given at the many playhouses may he 
added the ma>ques so iixpeiiHively produced at court and at the 
inns of law. In 1613 “ Tm* Masque of Flowers ” wa.s presented by 
the Triember.s of Gray'.*, Inn in the Old Barr'incting House in honour 
*f the rnarrijigc of the infamous Carr, earl of Somerset, and the 
♦•oually infamous Udy Frances, dau^jhter of the earl of Suffolk. 
The cnt«-!tainment was ])r"j»arcd by Sir FraAvds Bacon at a cost of 
about .‘-■■'OOO. 

‘ J'artotm rhancei In llif narnei of the uvcnis are made In the folio edition of 
mil iilav f I'.irj fr..tn the quarto ;lfiO|) ; thus the Mermaid of the quarto becomes 
tlj : W ; in the follu, ntul the Milre of the quarto il the Star of the folio. 
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CSiarlM L and Ui mnofllon tireia flOid irtth tfie mnnii^ot: : 
the increttinff growth of London which dibw^ itself in the pro- 
hibitory prodamations of hVa two predseessok In a pior ' 
clamation was issued in which “ the erection of any bitflding nnc^ 
a new foundation, withii^the limits of 3 miles from anj^ ctf tn^niel. . 
of tho City of London, or palace of Westminster,*' WaS 'forbluUni 
The privy council in the following year put this question' SO the 
lord mayor— “ What number of •mouths are esteemid to be ^ Ike 
City of London and the liberty I "—the answer towhidhim ‘ 

These prohibitions were not allowed to remain a dead lettet^ iad 
in 1682 Mr Palmer, a large landholder in Sussex, was fined by ; 
Star Chamber in the sum of £1000 for living in London 
the period p.'escribod in the proclamation of June 2(Hh Of Ikaty^i 
In April 1685 information was filed against Sir John 'SudcHfig the 
poet and others in the Coun of Star Chamber for oontbiuing. to 
reside in London and Westminster. It was during thin rel^ that 
the first groat exodus of the wealthy and fashionaole was tnade to. 
the West End. The great square or piazza of Covent Garden wai 
foimied from tho designs of Inigo Jones about V182. !tbe neigh? 
bouring streets were shortly afterwaids built, and the niindi ot 
Henrietta, Charles, James, &ing, and York Streets were giviriK afto 
members of tho royal family. Great Queen Street, Lincoln’l Inn 
Fields, was built about 162fi, and named in honour of 
Maria. Lincoln's Inn Fields had been planned some years Mom - 

Wlicn the civil war broke out London took the side the 
parliament, and an extensive system of fortification Was at ono3' 
projected to protect the town against the threaten^ attack of the 
royal army. A .strong earthen rampart, flanked with bastions and 
rehouhts surrounded the City, its liberties, Westminster and 
Southwark, making an immense enclosure. Mount Street, Gibs- 
venor Suuaro, marks tho spot of one of these fortificatione called 
Oliver’s Mount. In 1650 Cromwell allowed the Jews to retM to 
England after a banishment of centuries, and those -who settled in ' 
London mostly chose tho neighbourhood of Aldgate ab a place of 
rc-sidence. W ith the Restoration the 8e|)aration of fashionafie from 
city life became complete, and the West End grew into a fonnidable 
rival of tho older London. In 1685 the game of pall midi. Was 
played in St James's Fields, on the site of St Jameirs Square and 
rail Mall, but during the Commonwealth 
and some houses were built round about The arapra»pn^ 
out in 1 (j 63, and it soon became tho most faslmnable place in 
London. A mall was then prepared in St James'ii;1^ark whioli still 
retains its name. About the same time the great houses in 
Pi(M>adiIly were hnilt Clarendon, Berkeley, and Burlington 
House.s all appeared on the iiorth side of that street about 1665. 

London had been ravaged by plague on many former occasions, 
hut the pestilence that commenced in December 1664 will ever live 
in history as “ the Fiacre of London.” On the 7th of Jnne 1665 
Samuel Pepys for tho first time saw two or three homes marked 
witli the red cross and the words “ Lord, have mercy upon Til^** on ' 
the doors. The deaths daily increased, and basiness was etoppbl. 
Grass grew in tlie area of the Royal Exchange at Whitehall, apd ih 


the principal streets of the city. On tho 4th of September, i665r:' 

Pepys writes an interesting letter to Lady Cartem fri>m Wool- 
wkh:— “1 have stayed in tho city till abpve 7400 died in one 
week, and of them abquit 6000 of the plaguy and little noise 
heard day or night but tolling of bells.^' . . . The plsgue wi|t 
scarcely stayed before the whole city was in flames^ a calamity of . . 
the first magnitude, but one which in the end caused much good, 
as the seeds of diseasd were destroyed, anG London baa never since . ' 
been visited by such an epidemic. On the 2d of September 1666 i^MI .1; 
fire broke out at one o’clock in tho morning at a nonse in Pliddii^ 

Lane. A violent east wiiyl fomented the flames, wU^ raged wm 
fury during tho whole of Monday and great pan of^eamy. On 
Tuesday night the wind fell somewliat, and on Wednesday the fire 
slattkcncd. On Thursday it was extinguished, but on Ike evibing of 
that day the flames again buret forth at the Temple. 'Some Iioaie4\« i; . 
were attonce blown up by gunpowder, and thna the fire was flndty 
iiiastnred. Many interesting details of the fire are given In ■ ‘ ; 

Diary. Tho distrosH of those who were made honedeea by ' ^ ' 
calamity was great. Tho river swarmed with vessels flUed With pain . ' ^ ^ * 
sons carrying away such of their goods as they were able to, aavi. 

Some fled to the hills of HamiMtead and Highgato, but Mooiffieldi 
was the chief resort of the houseless Londoner. Soon paved streets 
and two-story houses were seen in that swampy place. The pwk,;,. ; 

lK>rc their troubles heroically, and Henry Olaenbuig. writing to 
Hon. Robert Boyle on Sepj^mber 10, says,** the dtizeni, Instead^ " 
of complaining, discouraedralmost of nothing but of a iUrVtyfbf;’ u, 
rebuilding the city with bricks gpd large tmek! Within a : v‘ 
lays of the fire three several plans were presented lO the king for vVi 
the rebuilding of the city, by Christopher Wren, John Swyi^".' Jj" 
and Robert Kpoke. Wren proposed to build tb<»odik*,r %V 
fares north and south, and ^east and weCt, to Inittlate 
the churches in conspicuous positions, to form the lUD^'pbblio!:.'! 
places into large piazzas, to unite the halls of the Umn dhlef - / 
companies into one reguair aqoaie annexed to OnQdhall, m to.v., 
make a fine quay on the bank of the river 
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,ToiiW ‘fflil ibreeta l)WMf$ to be df three mateitadae— IQ f^t, 60 up a memorial in which they “f^ave their rcaeone that tymhor 
..feetv and 3,0 feet wide ^peotively. lEvelyn^s plan differed from buildings were more cornmo<iious for this citie than brick I'niidings 
: Ai^y to proposing a street fronj the dhunih of St Dunstan's wore.” The Aist of Parliament ‘ ‘ for rebuilding tlie city of London ” 

tp.the cathedral, and in having no quay or terrace along p ussed after the great fire, gave the coup de groM to the carpenters 
r wb n^er. In spite of the best advice, However, the jealousies of as honac-builders. After suMing forth that “building with brick 
'' the'^oitieexM prevented any systematic design from being carrie<l was not only more comely and durable, but also more sale against 
Ojltf Wld to oldjines were in almost every case future perils of fire,” it wasemufed “that all the outsides of all 

;.r6toih(Ml ^ Bjrt, though the plans of Wren and Hooke were not buildings in and about the cii/ should be made of bri(;k or stone, 
Odbpte^, it WM to these two follows the Royal Society that the except doorcjises and ^\in(^^\v'frilmes, and other parts of the firat 
‘‘ tobour w rebuilding London was committed. Wren’s great work, story to tho front bctw«*cn the ]»icrs,” fnrwhieh substantial oaken 
V#bkih bas covered nis name with ietiown, was the erection of the liml)cv might ho used “ for eonvcnieiiey of shops.” A third severe 
CC>thcdral of St^auVs, and the many churches ranged^round it as blow in addition to the. plague and tin* fir<' overlook lioiidon in the 
MtdlliteSk Hooke's f^k was the humbler one of arranging as lei^n of Charles II. The king and his brothei liad long cntcrtaimMl 
''' 'fsty surveyor for the building of the hoAses. Ho laid out the ground designs against the liberties of the city, and for fluj purpo.se of 

the seversl proprietors in the rebuilding of the city, and had no enishing them Imo pretext were set up (1) that a in w rate, of 

. rest wrly or late worn persons soliciting him to set out their ground market tolls iud bc^ui levied liy virtue of an act of common ( ouncil, 

' tor, them at once. The first great impetus of ehaiigff in the con- and (2) that a petition to the king, in wliicli it, was alleged that by 
fi^ration of Lon^n was given by the great tiro, and Evolyii rccor<ls the ]u‘urogation of parlianumt public justice had been intci ruidcd, 
un&.regrets thatine town in his time had grown almost as large had been printeil by order of the Court of (’ommon Council. 

'Sgato at it was within -his own meipory. Although for several Charles directed a writ (jfitn irnmnifo against tlie corporation of 

O^toiies attempts had been made in favour of building houses w'ith London in 168 <'b ami the Court of King's Bench declared its 

a or stone, yet the cstpontors couisnued to bo the chief house- charter forfeited. Soon afte.rwards all the. obnoxious aldermen w’cro 
In* As late as the year 1060 ^ho Carpenters’ Compony drew displaced and others appointed in their room by royal connnissioii. 
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A new torA toayor and recorder and now sheiiffs were api)oiiited in 
Hie sama inanner. This decision of the Court of King’s Beneli was 

? versed to I® the winter of 1683 -84 a fair was hold for some 

[fie unofi the Thames. The frost, which comiueuccd abon^ seven 
' « Weokv Wore Christinas and continued for six M^eeks after, was the 
\ l^attet on record ; the ice was 11 inches thicks 

The revocation of the edict of Nantes in October 1686, and tin* 
. ' -/' ODnsequent miration of a laige iinmlM>r of industrious French Pro- 
w tesHlBts, caoSM a considerablo growth in the east end of London. 

The.lUk manufactories at SpitalHelds were then established, 
i , Paring the'short reign of Jamas II. the fortunes of the city were 

\{y ' at their mwest and nowhere was the arrival of the prince of Orange 
! to^re welcomed. One of the first acts of James was to cause an 
to^l'Btmeiit for high treason to be p^parod against Aldennan 
' C^iidi, who had been a zealous supporter of the Exclusion Bill. 

I ■ t. _ . _W _ .. 


mr John Kyles, who had never been shoriff Jior was even a freeman 
Vfif the oilyi was appointed lord mayor by the king in 1688 in sne- 
to Sir iolia Shorter. When JametTfound danger of his 
^V/pOalUoiif and learned that William had landed, he, sent for the 
: informed them of his determination to 
to w Pff' W. eharter and privil^ies. 

, Ofired little for London, /he smoke of which gave 

)im aaftmib anA^heii a great part of Whitehall was burnt in 
'1691 Wlto^'QWea Nottinglm House and made it toto Kensingtoa 


I\ihii*c. Fur coiivcniciico of communication with London he hail a 
broad road maih* through Hyde Park, which was lighted by lanterns 
at iiigiiL Kcii.siiigtun was then an iiisignitii ant village, but the 
5irriv.il of the court soon caused it to grow in importance. 

Although the spiritmil wants of tin' city wi-rc amply provided for 
by the clmrchos built by Sir Christopher Wren, the large districts 
outside, the (ity 5Uid its lil)crtics had been greatly neglected. Thu 
Act passed in the reign of (Juecu Anne for building fifty new 
j hurelies ( 1710 ) not only helped to siqiply tliis want, but also gavo 
a special architectural eliaraetcr to the subiiihs. 

Kiuiitkf.ntii Ckntituv.— With tlie accession of George L a con- 
sidj'nihle chango in thi' habits of all classes was introduced. At 
no previous time piobably wa.s piiblii- taste so low or manners 
more depraviMl. These, two evils naturally wer»‘ felt over the whole 
kingdom, but nowhere was their baneful influence more aj)parimt 
than in Iho capital. Puliic. buildings of the most tasteless char- 
acter were raised, and streets of private houses were built that 
wore positively painful in theii’^ugliness. London thus grew to 
be the ugliest of cities, la «'h.iractiT which it is only now beginning 
to throw olf. London bad gradually grown up by the .side of the 
Thames and extended itself along the river’s hanks, wliicli were 
skirted by a succession of handsome palaces. The iiihabitalito^ 
moved from place to nlace in boats, and the river was tlie chief 
highwof. In the ISui century tliis state of tilings had ceased, 

• XIV. — 107 • 
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nod other pails of the town were more largely Iniilt \\\Km. The ' 
iolirthitants used eoaches and chairs more than boats, and the 
kinks of t he rivi-r w«*re neglivti'il. Loudon could no longer he seen 
ns a whole, iind it grew into a mere collection of hoiiaes. In spite 
of all this the 18th (‘cutury produced some of the most devoted of 
Londoirci-s, -nieii '.iho cousideied ti ilav lived out of Loudon ns ono 
lost out ot tlii'ir lives, (tf this class l*)r Johnson and Hogarth arc 
sti iking l•xaml•lcs. The exlnhitmns of vice and crnelty ihat Mere 
on^iautly to he sccu in the capital have been irproduced by 
lloijarth, and had tlicy not been scl down by so inithliil an , 
jiliseixcr it would hiivj*- been almost impossible to believe that such 
t'liotmirics could have been comniitt«‘d in the streetsofagrc.it city. 

A lew da} s after his aci cssioii (Icorgi* 1. addressed the rc'ju’eseiitatives 
ot ilic city in thrsf words 1 have lately liccii made sensible of 
wli'it c<»iisi tpiciicc tlic <*ity t>f London is, and tlicrcfoiv shall be sum 
to take all tlitir ])rivileg« s ami interests into my partieiil.ir protec- 
tion.” On the tollnwiiig lin'd mayor’s day the king witnessed the 
show in Ohe ipsidf ami attended the bampiet at (biildhall. l^iUM-n 
Aniie and the first tbiee ibmge.s wrro all aeeouimodtittML on the 
oerasioiis of tlieii' vkils to the t'it\ to soe the show, ut the same 
house oppoNiie Ilow eliui.h. In the time of Queen Anne and 
(Jeorge 1. David IJan lay (tlie son of the l.imoii.s ajadogivt for the 
Qiiaki r**' was .in :H'pii‘nti<e in the hoiisi', but lie sub.'-eipieiitly 
bj.aiiii' mastri', and li.i'l tlir ]ioii<tur of io."ei\iiig (Jeoige ll. aiml 
(ieuige 111 . as liis gm'st'.. 'Tlit if w.is a laigo balcony extending 
aboig tin- fii'iit of tin- limiM* wlinli w.is litt'-d with a e.niopy and 
li.iiigings lit « I iiiison damask silk. The building, then nninbered 
10‘< ClieapNide. wM'; ]mlledd"Wii in ISdl. Ill Neptember 17-<lthe 
I'lii^liiii: ol till Smith Sea Hiibbb* fieatnl tlie most kaiTnl panic that 
l.<indcn Ills iver sun. Ti.ide was .it a standstill, and m.niy of 
t!ie I Im t merehants. goldsiiiiilis, ami bankers stopped pa\nii*nt, 
iliU" < .uisiiig luin to i.umbi rless families. 

K.iily ill the l^th leuiui v ihi-i'c was a considerable extension of 
bill] ling opeiatioiis ill tin* West Kiid. Al*out (he yeai 171d the 
e III of Huilingloti M.imiienerd building on (lie Ten Aen s I’add at 
the back ol tlie g.iideiisof Ihirliiigbo) House, and shortlv attii- 
iv.iids the City Juiflioiitlt'S wlio Wire pioprietois of the Cotidml 
Mi ld leoiii lining '17 mies', toll »wid his example. tMi .liiim 
1, 1717, the H'tikhi anme.meed that “ the new buildings 

bi.twei'11 llmnl Stint ntid ^l.dv-le Lorn- l*o on with all ]Ht-‘ibl.* 
diligrin e, ainl tin houses e\, n let and sr'!] before tluV aie b'ldt.'* 
Tim p.iisb I'f St CieorgCs, II iiiovi i S pi ire, was eonstiluietl in 
17-.’. In 1715 C.i\fmlis]i Sipian* ami tin* Tiejghbouiing sihfts 

ha I biM n ]i|i!im'd mit, but it was ^e\ei'il yen's befme the ]»laii wii 
< onipb'tfd. The toumbitinn '■tniie ui llariouit H'lUse ;dnkf 
l‘oi rl.iii r**) mi tin* West .side ol the sipiaie. wbii h is iiow' abour to 
be de.'.lroyi'd. Was l.iid in 17’-"J ; nml tlie nmth side, wliii h was 
migimilly intended to be oieiipi' d by tlie maimion of tin* duke of 
( 'haiidos, WMS still l^llil)i^hed in ir<ll. St I’etefs ehapel in Vn*- 
StUil. migiiially t hxf'md * liaj el, ns built bs (libbs about 17-4. 

Still, h'.'weiei, the iioitli of London leinained unliuilt upon, 
and (lie "[leii ehni.u m of this p-nl is well shown in the imp 
givi 11 abose. In ami for some serus >ub.seijnently tlie land 
b'liind Montague Ibiuse (iiow the Diitidi Museum) w.is m ui|)!mI 
. 1 - a faim, and wlien in that year a piopo^al was imiih* to pl'Mi 
oitt .1 mw loid th" b mint and the duke of Bedford .stpurjly 
fipposi-d it. Ill I77d all l-;.orid rmtl.ind Cha].- 1 in (Iie.it 
liril Sti et Was I'liintiy. Boitiniii S.pi.ne was l.iid out alM.wt 
17*‘t, but it Was U'Mlly tWi ’Oy ye.lls b( Nue the whole W'a.S filli'-ln d. 

1’ a t- built on high ground witli an opi n pi..-.ptei to the mut*', 
wi’-ii iMif' it a ii.ilii'' a', a p**'u]iii]\ le.iltliy }>5iit of London. 
Ml' '-lont.!.:'! i.lihd It tile Monij>elIiii of llnglaml, ami sanl 
• ‘•n''.'»i I 'i)ov*-d •'i ll leallli .is -iii<'e .-^be. e.iine to live in 
g ' In a m p ol Ijou.i .ii d.ili-d 177-1 tin* \illages ot Haekmu, | 
juiey, l -iim..dmi, llovnui, I’.im i.iv, Marylebom*, Taddingtoii, 
Km.'iiisbii.lg'', and Cliel'-:i .'11'- all sli iwn aa emintry oiit-kiit.s of 
•! . tjv.ri. Ibdtoid ill Blooni'biiiy Sipi.iie had its full 

'..-A ot }l.i!'![i-!e 1 1 .'ind Ili::hgite timn tlie b.-iek^ «nd Queen’s 
I’.m: ' wa- built op* II to the iioitli ill ol'di I that the inhabitants 
!>. udi'- iiii tiu- Mine |»r'i.«jp. < i. Itr ILdM'iden iei'oiiiim*iided Soulh 
f, Oh'- »b :t' a leajTli i‘'-iii mi ae'-ount of its sim.ilioii on the h.'iiiks 
ol .iii.ii 11.- 1 with the ronth-w-'d, wind i'biwii.g tVesli from the 
• ..n 1 I’i" .i-f -oii.;ji-i l.v blowing o\er the town. 

In 17>i7 ill- H" I «iif' h ‘etwM-n Jlolliniii Bri'lge arid Kb-et Bridge 
V. 1 - i.e.ii- 1 ov-i, an 1 Sloeks luaikit, was leiiiovid trmo tin* Mte of 
If.- M-i' -.'i.'i ■• to the preouit I'airiiigdon Stiei t, ami called 

i- ' -t iii.Hl.' t On M. i-dxu 17i.lk tie- turn ^t'»iie ol tin* .Mumsioii 
ll-.ii’H wa- iai-l. I’m viouily tlie lint iMagi'trate«» lived in Hcveral 
il’.ti'vMit bou- In 17.'»0 W*siininst«v Biidgo was opened for 
pvss. hg-'is, ami London Bridge e* .isi-d to be the only meaiirtof eioss- 
iiig the Thaim-s it L‘»mlmi. Blairs friars Bridge followed in 1799. 
A fro -t aliTio.sl as severe as the mfunoi*ahlo o^o of DhS-'j-Hi oeeurrwi 
in th'^ winter of 1739 40, and the Tluiiiies was .igaiii the seene of n 
b'i-y hdr. Ill 175^ the, hou>e,, on (jondoii Bridge we.re cleared awav, 
%.ii f in 1700-62 .seveiiil of tlm ( ity gak.s were taken down and moM. 

ih H/iid to have fetrljcd ill 66, AldeTHgatB i.‘91, Aldgateill77f 
Cr]| pl-.-gitc $ml Ludgatu The .statue of Queeu ELzftbeth 


which stodii on the wVst side of Lndgate was nttTchksed by Alde^ 
man Gosling and det u^) Against the east end of Bt Dunstan’s church 
ill Fleet Street, where u stUl rewiaihs. 

The need of improving, and opening out many 6t the streets of 
London was felt in the 18 th century, but little or nothing was done, 

11 nd the work w'us left to he aecompliahed in the present century. 
JohuGwynn, n friend of Dr Johimon, paid considerable attention to 
this Riihject, and published in 1766 a W’ork entitled lAmdon and 
IpystniinsfA'r ImptvrM, lUustmkd by Plans, Many of the author’s 
suggestions have, not been carried out, although they would often 
liinu* been improvements ujion what has been since attempted. 
Df .such altications a.s have .subsequently been executed wc may note 
liere, the, widpiiing of Swallow Street, a much-needed ftniirovement, . 
wliich was not carried out until the beginning of the jiresent cell* 
tiny, a square wliere Trafalgar Square now stands and some 
.straight streets on the site of Durham House noW the Adelpbi, and a 
britige where Waterloo Bridge was afterwards built. 

Kobeil Avlam and his brothers, vSeotsmen whoeame to London 
nmler the ]»roteetion of the earl of Bute, made a eonsiderable im- 
provement in the appearaiicoof certain parts of London during the 
second half of the ISth eentury by the adoption of a combined 
sx.stem of arehiteeture, in Which .seveAil soparato houses W'ero 
grouped tog«'ther to give the i^ipeiirance. of a eoiitinuoiis building, 
'riie Adelplii nml roill.iml BlaCe still ivimiin good examples of their* 
.system, 'flic brotliers Ailiiin were leaders in the revival of tuate, 
and the iiilerior.s of their buildings are executed with much elegant 
di'lail. We have now come to a period when London outside the 
t'itv may be eou.sidered as more importiint in iiiany points than 
London within tin* libeitii-s. “ Why sir,” said Dr Johnson to Bos- 
well, “ Fleet St reet has ii Very animated iippearaiiee, butl think the 
tide of hnimiu exisleiiee is ut (’haring Gross.” 'Ibis S]u*eeh W’as 
made in 1775, and in spite of the vast imTea.se of Txmdoii in every 
diieilion (‘haring ('ro^s still retains this pre-eminent position. 

Tlie lattiT years of (he 18th eentury were .somnvnat troublous 
oiirs for London, but it isonly ncet'K.saiy )n*ie to barely mention tho 
di\iri«»ns between (lie eoiM't and the Gily relating to the election of 
B’ilkes, and (in* (o-rdon riot.s of 17<S<\ when the gates of Newgate 
Were tliiowii opiii, and mm h pioperty was destroyed by tlie mob. 

N i M I ! I'.N I II ( 'i- \’i rnv It is inqiossible to give here anything 
like a full aei-onnt of the hisfoiy of London duliiig tin* 19th 
eiiitiiiy. Since tin* Gity itsi If hos been almost entirely re- 
built, and the subnibs on all siile.s have been vastly e.xt.(Mid(Ml, 
i;.iv.el] Sipiaie w;is luiilt about 1S(H, and the dmtiiVt north of 
Bnion.sbiiiy was l.iid out the same time. Bloomsbury Sc] imro 
lii-l been built in 1665, and Bedford Square at the end of the 18th 
i.iituiy. .\lr\amler (Jibsen Hunter, in a letter to Gonstable tho 
]niih-.ber wiiiieii in Maieh 1.S67, says, “Young Fanlder and I 
w ilke.l wvei all the diike of Bi-dford’s new ftaiiiig grounds, Uu.sscll 
S.p..iie, T.i\ ist(u k i’lai e, Biiinswiek Square, &e,. The, extent of 
tie ill, ami the rapidity of tho buildiiig.s, is beyond all eompreheii- 
-I'-ii.” Be.ll'iud ami |{iissell Sipinn-.s were for .sonm yearn tho favoured 
]ii.iie of residence fur th»\ju(lges. To sliow how late has been tho 
;.-i-)Wlh mu'tli of the Xew' Hoad WC may mention that at tho 
bi ifiiming of the n-ntiiry gr.ijies were ripe^od hy the sun in the 
open air in girdeiis in Gpwer Streer, and twenty "tivu dozen of nee- 
t.iiims weie gathered in 1800 from three coni]ilete]y exposed trees 
in a g-iideii in I'pper (bjw'er Street. Still l.ater the riehesl fliivoiired 
I eh 1 \ w.H g.itliep d in abmidaiiee in the .same place. When dueb 
htjg W.IS in f.idiioii the dnelli.sts natural^' eliosu out the imwt UU- 
tu qmiiied plaees, and We lliu.s obtain an idea wbere the.se places 
WI 1 -- dtu.ilcd. Gb.ilk Faiiii for some years rivalled in popularity 
Wiinblfdou Gomiii HI, wiicro tlie dnkc of York Ijpught Colonel 
L*iiie»x in 17-^9, Batter-sea Fields, where the duke of Welliiii^jri 
fomjjhl till* rail of Winehc-Ueii in 1829, and Ihltuey Heath, W'hcre 
Futmet Tierney in 179.S, and Gastlerengh and Ganning fought iu 
As lute iw 18-J3 a duel was fought at Chalk Farm between 
Li.'iiie»mt .Monioaml (.’oloiml Fawcett, when the latter was killed. 

In l.S(i6 lamilon .naw the public funerals of three of KiiglamFs 
gr«Mi<-4 men. On tlm 8th Fchniary tho body of Nnlwm Wtw borne 
with gieal pomp fniiii the. Admiralty to St Banrs (.'uthedral, wdiero 
it was intrired in tin* pie.seiiec of tho prince of Wales auil tlie royal 
iliiki--,. i’itl was buried on 22d February, and Fox on tho lOtli 
I Oit'ibe.r, both in WcMtinin-ster Abbey. 

' The fust exliibilioii of Win.sor’s systmn of lighting tho streeta with 
I gas took plan* on the king’s birthday Cliino 4) 1807, and w*ns miide in 
; a row ol lamjKS in Irnnt of thy eolonnude, lieforci (.'nrltoii Uou.mo. Fins- 
buiy Square waa the lirsti-public place in' which gus lighting was 
I artnally adopted, and (Irosvetior^qiinre the last. On (ictober 11, 

I I.**!!, the first fitono of Waterloo Bridgo was laid, and on June 
18, 1817, it was puhliely opened. Southwark Bridge waH opened 
in April 18l9|.and new ‘London Bridge, tho first sttue of wlilcli 
hud bueii laid on June 15, J825, on Atigust 1, 1831. Went- 
minster and Blackfriars Bridgiyi liaVe been rebuilt within tho 
la.*>t f(*w veara, and thus not ono of tbo London bridges dates hack 
farther than tho present icentury. One 6t tho greatest Improve- 
ineiits in th($ West End wa.s tho fbrmatfoh of fieBoCit Street, intended 
as a communication between Carlton Honse aha the Rage&t’s Parki 
t «. 
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which had been planned In 1812. An Aci of Farlidhi 2 iit was 
obtained Itt 1813 for the nurttose of tarrying out Nash’*, design. 

In the winter of 1813-14 the Thames was again frozen over. 
The fi* 08 t commenced on the evening of Jlecetnber 27, 1813, with 
a thick fog. After it had lasted for a mouth, a thaw of four 
daye, from the 26th to the 29th of .Tanuary, took place, but this 
thaw was succeeded by a renewal of the frost, so sfivero that th« 
river soon became one immovable sheet of ice. There was a street 
of tents called the City Hoad, which was daily thronged with 
visitors. The fashionable Belgrav|a was built about 182.0, over the 
squalid Five Fields, long known as a dangerous ilistriel. Bt lgraye, 

* Square was coflimenced in 182.0, and Eaton Square w.es set out in 
1827, but nIH wholly completed until 1853. It was about 18l!9, 
soon after (tarlton House was pulled dnwn, that the line of palatial 
club-houses in Pall Mall was coiiiriuMiecd. In 1827 the Turnpike 
Aet came into operation, and twenty-seven turnpikes were removed 
in one day. In 1838 the second Royal Exchange was destroyed 
by fire ; and on Cjjptober 28, 1844, tbe tj!\u*cn opene«l tlie new Royal 
Kxchatigts wbich was built by Mr (afterwards Sir William) Tite. 
On April 27, 1840, the first stone of the new* Houses of Parliaiiw nt 
to be erected by Charles Barry w'ns laid on the site of thoohl Imihl- 
iiigs which haa been biirUt in Oetoher 1834. An Act of Parliniin ut 
was passed in 1847 for the pur[)os «4 of widening and lengthening 
Cannon Street, and subsequently* the strict was extended l<> 
St PauPs Churchyard. In 1818 London was in danger from 
the threatened attack of the (’linrtists, and delensivo preparatimis 
were oxtensivoly arranged. On the. lOtli of April, the inoh lia\ ing 
met on Keiiiiington Common, w'as i)revented Irorii n tiirniiig l<> 
London over the hriilges, and no more w'lis heard of any li.sing. The 
Great Exhibition of 1851 brought a huger number of visitors l«i 
Jjondon than hail evor been in il l)efore at oiii* ti]iie. In 1^.52 tie 
duke of Wellington’s lying in .state at ( lidsi a Hospital, and Iuh 
public funeral at St Paul's, wer<‘ two of the gmndest Lomliiu 
sights of the present century. On the ois asioii of the marri.im* 
of" the Prince of Wales, the stri*et.s of London were illiiniin.it* <1 
08 they never had bi'oii befoH*. In 18tU Quoi-n Victoiia Stui i, 
a pew thoroughfare from Hhickfriars Ihidge to tin* Mansion lloiise, 
was begun, and in 1870 tlie northern slion* of the river w.is ; 
emhnuKed. The erection of the Tliamrs Kmlrnnkiiieiit, whieli 
carried out at great expense, has shown itself to he tlm greatest 
improvement over made in London, ’fhe livor, wliieh had been tc » 
long iieglcctetl, Wius again raised to its natur.il po.sitioo as the < hi* f ' 
ornament of London as well ;is the cause of its prosperitj\ j 

Perhaps the most distinguisliing clurt iu' I eristic of London life iii 
the latter half of the 19th century is tin* rush oI Londoners wlm h 1 
takes place each day after hmsiness luwirs fioiii the centre ot tht‘ i 
town to the outskirts. This daily oxfi<lu.s has been ehiefly eaii..* *l ' 
by the facilities offered by the various railway companies. The fo -t. . 
emigration of the London merchants westward wasahout the iiihhi!*! 
of last century, hut only those who had ;dready .sis’iired large fm- 
tuiies uiid possusstsl the liighcst reputjiti*>us v(Oiliui'd as far as ' 
Hatton Garden. At the heginiiiiig of the present <s*iitury i I ha«l 
become common for tlm tradesmen of the Citv to live away fiom ^ 
their bn8inc.sso.s, hut it wa.8 only nhout thirty yc'nrs ago that ii 
became at all usual for those iS the AVest^Eiid lo do the same. 

One point worthy of special mention in .onm'xiou with the 
modern growth of Ijomlon is tlie huger use of stmn* in building th.ni . 
at any provioua pcrioil. The re>Lsoii of this i.s that the ineiea.se in ' 
the vnltie of land lias ih'mIc it^ worth the hifihler’s while to speml 
more money on the building he raisi-s. We might paiody Ihn ; 
remark on Augu.stus’a iniluciieu in Romo and say- the iftthciiitniy 
found Luiidou^ brick aiiM will leave it stq|ic. 

The hooka wrltn-n upou Isaaloti nro so imiiu'ioiiti tluit ttiey wouUl 
form It Ubinry by themselvca; it 1 m iinpoMiibie lieru to do mure than luaieutchoim^ 


London, a city and port of entry in tbe Dominion of * 
Canada, the chief town of the county of Middlesex, Ontario, j 
and the see both of a Roman Catholic bishtjp and of tin; ; 
Anglican bish/tp of Hurofi, lies 25 miles north of Laki; 
Erie and 32 miles south-east of Lake TTiiroti, in the miilst ! 
of a fine agricultural country in the angle made by the. 
confluence of the two branrheH Vf the Thnmes. It is 
a Station on the main line <4 the Great Western Railway, j 
and the termitius of a branch of the 6 rand Trunk Railwtiy | 
from St Mjry^s, a line from t^ort Stanley on Lake Erie, i 
and the Londoti, Huron, and^ Bruce Railway. The local 
nottienclatare of Lofidon is iti^great measure a reproduction 
of that of tho great city wq 080 hame it has ambitiously 
borrowed : the^^mee is again spAnned by a Westminster 
md & i^iackfrlars Bridge, and it has a Hyde Park, a 
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of the moMt important. The carlledt deacriptlon of T>oiulou la that written hy Fit*- 
ntophni, in the relim of Henry II., but first pilnted with .Stow'h ^ilnv^y in l.'iilK. 
Arniilir.H Chroniclf^ or thf Cuntnmx of London^ M'as f1i>t HKblisluM! hi IMia Tho 
flist liistory wn.s A Surrruof London, by .Fohii Stow, lijlM. 'I hr iiutiK.r .Urd 
In Ui0.j, iiiiil Ilia woik. w^hm contiinicil by AiiHiony MunUay and orhiT*. (U*1>;, 
mill in the ne\f ecntiiry by J. (17‘JO, 2 Mils, fol.; 17'»l ’»'i. 2 \(jh. I'ol 

'J his lust fditinn rf'MUiln.s flifslandind lilst*My, and the remaiUx of Sli yjie an* ^i•Iy 
oftrii qiiotr l n.s ihnsi* (if Stuw. K. Ifaiion'N Xnr Vo tr of f.o^idon (17ns) is M-ry 
useful on u(T(Mint of its alidialieti al list of Dtireta, .Vc. Malllaiiii’.s 
! ondon wji.s th>t ihiMKImmI hi I vol. t**li:» lii 17.>*.', and was U']>idili^Mrd iii 
I7'i<i, I7*.0, 17i;0, and -«‘aeh Mlition In 2 \«»1> folio, llic l,isi hi in^c etliird liv 
tin* i:» V. .1. Fnll«drt l.nlick had linn*'. If d ]>i .-N 1> im1\ 1 ///>., m u o /.I Sur- 

1 1 n o/ ijondon, .V'C., lV<Id. A .V. a* o/o/ ^ '<»///;*/« /«' Ilintttrii ond Suri • u ot th,' f'lfos 
of London and \Vt ntnitnstfpv, ,Vi ., hv .1 sof‘Ut> (d ;fi'Titl. in* n, n’. i''* *! 1>\ II. 
CliandiiM hihi, ahjieait'd hi I77n, nnd si;(aiii, if\is d in \V. 'Hxu'iiton, .vc,, mi ITsf; 
A Xi'ii' //uforv (f London, by .1. .NoOitlioin k, in 1771; and .1 .\tn and f innr''it 
tl isfiii n. A I of' Loiulon itnd 11’. •>///////'.// .Vi , in l/7 >. fid. 'I la* fii -t ■ dil on of 
l''■nll:t^^■s l^ondon .\\\o most iiopulai hook r\fi wn tt-ii i.iion tin* .ijji'Mi-d 

I ill iT'.Mi. il lias horn fir(iinnti\ ■ > |iiinti’<l, and an Midi \ lo llir Illi *‘<iitioii was 
Mitn]>i i-d h) '1, Douiios, 11-1(1 pntdi*.h(-(l in ISll A « n nnan ti ansl.d i..ti w t.s inib' 
lislir.i rit Nil! ciiiIh-i s' ill 17'.*I, Antofmt o t nt l.otidon nml its / ntiii »/>, l»\ .hdiU 
'I Min.li, ii]i( I- iicil ill I7'.U-l‘<on .smith jilso ].n)ili.-ln .1 Anro/ni/os nt (hr (tty 
of \\ • s „nn-ft r, |sn7. iii-\\ edition, I-'m, Ito; A'lcont To/'o,fnij‘,'ii/ of /t.’idoto 
1*^1**; I tOt-if.ondHIfOi, \s\7,- \7 Aoj/./.ai, is ; .uni \iit njnm om /;,n’ih t t 

ni /hr ,S7#.r‘« of Lotofnn. Cililed !)>(’. .M.ickay, Ish'.. inhei u.-ik. a i- ,1. 1* 

I ^l.il^idia's Londtntinn /!i divti n/n, or an Ih'-'ot n nhd Mmt.in /.« .///.- 

I //.■« (•/' London, Isfil 7 ; \ntrdott< of (hr A/iinnei it oi.d f'ii*fuins oi t oioh n dorhoj 

thr |s//, f.ntnm, Isns. l'-|n. und t. hort ih, /;..//../« ///»./ io'i t„ I7n(*, 

I I’^ll ; hiMd Hn liM.irs [I.. ! ondon. tso,; mil II./ ks fhii m/'j / <,././/, 

j I'-IT ; U. I ainlii it's Ih-itorn and ,si,i r- n of /./•■/./..»/ isin,, l//« # f In L-n, 

l^ns II Il,inti‘i s Histmif / n •tlon I"!! h,. j:,oi‘irs / / ro,-' i n I uod 

j ir./bii, IsH-li;, v(d. “ l.iiiii'lon aiiil \lidil!-(\ ; I.' WiiUii- n's /nm/not 

I IHiisinitit iSl'i ; 'llionnis Alh li's liist < n und . l/iO ' of f, -i inn Ii', 

. /'//// und Snufhuiii k. 1S'J7 a im I x.iliii*'!'- v ■' K vii.i mu li 

ti.iii not to b<‘ toiind ( Keu 111 I e and M. W lb i\ li ■ s I'-Jl*. L' fiditn 

. (n.'ibd l)\ (’li-iii<s Kiiulit, I-‘ll M; ii\is(‘i| b. i \\ illt: I 1^7' 77 ) coi'l uiiS 

' :i!li( li‘s ot (••‘ii^idi l.iliii iiitiMi -.t lutt thi -• .III b. •il\ , 111.1111 111 .ir..it)i u I.i it- .mu k 

IS inioin|j|tti l.cnrb llnnt's Tin Tioin (Is IS; iii-« cd , is *') ii.tiii -U'lH 

v(-iK luir \\itlioiit l•]llMJl,ll ;---i‘.iiili I Jl‘fod‘n,K ,i l.'ioUit ibv I'llii 
, t ,.'niiii|.|i.iiii ism ; It. w i il , Is'iOt IS ,,n inili-pi ii^.iblo wi.t!: nt tin- I,m !'■ \ lii'- ; 

] .‘I iii'W (‘ I ition liMS b< i-n iiiiiiu.sid 1»\ Mr Mum i\' 'ni i*i-iiv \» i"- I I'c \,iiii>!r* 

. winks on I. on loll bv ,1. 11. .Iiss. .iinj .lulin IiimIisjik mIi i'sImi:' *'''l n iiii'/ in 
I .H(.l|iai‘\. Tku Ci/f oi'flo s of Lnfidnil i\\ till- l.llifl |s I I v.l'lii . ( 's <]\s(tdunii 

, Am/- ( l'^7.{ 7S, in fi \('ls .*’\o; \ii|s i ti h\\\.il'.| I li..i •ibi.i v xoi-.. ill M 
' li\ I \\ .ilioid) IS ot s])t I I il \ .line on III I mi-ir ol tin lil'i'ti ii n n- niaii\ nt ilnni 

I (iijiMil fi in Ml f'laei s oolli'i ' II >.i |)I(liiiss //ii ,'/!’/ 1 / I- o' I o no n s. a lisifiil 

b.indbook for London as it is. l;ls|^I(^ tin so i c noi il w.ibs t.uii -ii" s, \ci:il 
f ondi.n at v.iiioi.s poi ''.nl'. sm >i- of aliiib I .im 1m*i n )iii1i:i'-1ii d bv 
t in- < '.tin .< n .'•.oi o ly. ’Ilie Tru'i^w't o ns ./ f nnd<. n und Mdd',^ r l/./i.ie 

(to mill /-‘.v 'f ‘ /</.«• //. ///// J'uioif.oi'i Loiottn-nsi (17<i'‘ I''i •‘tiilf* 'b best 

l-n‘(>i} of tin ]i.M idns ol Loudi n ( )n Lo-.-i in i - i ,i isMi.-i’ri iic \n 

.III. O'd of s. Inr /int.o, / (’l Us doho d u !> m If /itsl,nj,s,/ tfr. In .1 W I i', Il 1 }; 

and /. 'nsif,oton< of llom in / bv (' l|oi. ii sn.i*!,^ iv, 

I In b.-st 1). lok.s on I ho l•n\ ijoiis -is ,i w Indo . 111 * I >. I\‘oi-s/’ i. * /o'-i/<i//, 

li'.ij , /‘ui I in m Uo/i/.'r'i I ont nn i'd,dint*i> I'lnm'i I'-i'O, l.oui .. Iliiiitins 
l!iihd'o>k (n Co L'ni imos of Loiid' i>, Js,r. ; .lod \V. lb WiTs / »/. ..\ott' ' //. •!//..*< 

/ t h'U inn, l.-a.'.l. 
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I'UK of i'rui t und i'huhu rn, Mi sn ii-Miiv. .1. I . Ii lirb, I/-. an’ n.u! 

I o.idnii, I'Mihs. .I.'ieob r ai w ood, y/n .s'n/ //»./ //,. / •(./.>/ i'ui 

I’nlii.k <.'.d(|iilioi'n. Tnufisr tut tfo /‘n’ot of tfo .1/. '/ o;.,. ly, 1 /'•••I ; sth 
• d., I's'Ul. II. 'l.i\lir\\, London Luionr und fit I omii n /’••o, l-'il, 

J’hr 117 ls-71. 1*, 

til Ihr litis of /.i,7/i', l/>70. I’uis.is-.. Ib'in'oitli Ibson. f.nnuon I' i m ■ , 

1*-M I’m viK!--* I M r.ia\lov. //isf.inul ui i /i s.inf;i, Artnitn's i f t r 
Tfoufi’s of Lohdnii, isjii. \\ vn-r:. W. M.ittho.is // stmuiil b o/.id nt tor 

II .()'•/«/(•/ A s o' London, Is I'> ; .1 |•|••s^ w itli, .i/ Itnf'tit y /. 

U i*. !«'/ Sfiutu of th' f'onnfn/ rmind i.ott'L n. I.s'il. 

1 licie Is III* * *Mnidi'ti* < at'iloi.'-no ot books ii lati* •: lo I oiidoti, but nsof iil li^ts wl'l 
bo biuiid in Aiuloi-von s llnok oj liritish Toj- I'/i l.ss|^ ,oid m l.< .vint-s’s 

hdiiivf/tafdirfa ManuuL iH. U. W.* i 


Convent (liinlen ^larket, a Crystal Palace, a Tower of 
Liuulnii (its jail and rourt-liouso), a »St Paul’s Cathedral, 
with Pall Mall, Piccmlilly, Clteapside, Ac. Among the 
more important buildings are the citydiul), tin*, rourt-lioii.-ic.-, 
tl:c city hospital, the lunatic as\lnm, the or]»han asylum, 
the Homan (/atholic convent. 'Hie educational iii.-titiitii'iis 
ineluilc tho (^)llegijte Institute, Hellmuth Ladies’ (.'ollc;* , 
the Academy of ihe IStUTcd Heart, and the newly Lmnded 
Western University. •The chief industry is oil-relining 
tho crude oil being broiiglit from Enniskillen wells, a 
distance of 40 mifes. Tlioro are also railway-car works, 
boilu and stove and other iron works, and chemical works ; 
and furniture, farming implements, carriages, and \\7 ,^on^ 
are manufactured on an extensive scale. The valii^o of the 
iuipuilLs has increased from XI 76,400 in to X522«39l 
• • # 
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in 1881 ; and tbe value of the exports from £76,000 to 
£131,141. Three daily and live weekly nowBpa[)ers and 
three monthly periodicals issue from the local press. The 
city is divided into seven wards, and is governed by a mayor 
and aldermen. First laid out in 1825-6, it returned a 
member in 1836, and was incorporated in 1840. The 
population was 15,826 in 1871, and 19,746 in 1881; 
but the East, West, ami South London suburbs — really 
part of the city, though not yet included within the 
niunici[)al boundaries -have a population of upwards of 
10 , 000 . 

LONDON DEEllY, a maritime county in the province 
of Ulster, Ireland, is bounded on the N. by the Atlantic, 
on the W. by Lough Foyle and Donegal, on the E. by 
Antrim and Ijough Nesxgh, and on the R by Tyrone. It 
lias an irregular oval form, its greatest length being about 
50 miles, and it greatest breadth about 40. The area 
comprises 5 1 3, .388 acres, or about 802 square miles. The 
•county consists chiefly of river valleys surrounded by 
elevated table lands rising occasionally into mountains, 
while on the borders of the sea<coast the surface is generally 
level. The principal river is the Roe, which flows north- 
wards from the borders of Tyrone into Lough Foyle 
below Newtown-Limavady, and divides the county into 
two unequal parts. Further west the Faughan also ^alls 
into Lough Foyle, and the river Foyle passes through a 
small portion of the country near its north western 
boundary. In the south-east the ifoyola falls into Lough 
Neagh, and the Lower Bann from Lough Neagh forms for 
some distance its eastern boundary with Antrim. The 
only lake in the county is Lough Finn on the borders of 
Tyi-one, but Lough Neagh, which is included in Antrim, 
forms for about 6 miles its south-eastern boundary. The 
valley of the Iloe is a line of division between two entirely 
jiiffereut geological structures. To the east there is a 
basaltic tract in all respects similar fo that in Antrim, 
except that on the lioudonderry side of the Bann the dip u£ 
the strata is reversed and lies north-east At Benyevenagh, 
vchich has an elevation of 1262 feet, the basalt reaches a 
thickness of 900 feet It is succeeded by chalk lias, 
limestone, and red sandstone, the whole resting on primitive 
rock. The remainder of the county consists chiefly of 
mica-slate and primitive limestone, and includes the 
mountain of Sawel, with an elevation of 2236 feet, as well 
as other eminences approaching 2000 feet in height 
Hornblende and granite frequently emerge above the slate, 
and limestone is not uncommon. Sandstone crops to tho 
surface throughout nearly tho whole of the valley of the 
Roe. Fine rock crystals arc found in Finglen, near Dun- 
given, and in several other districts. Iron was at one 
time worked at Slieve Oullion, and is obtained in abund- 
ance in the bogs. There are a few unimportant veins of 
copper and lead. 

AfjrkaUure, — Tho excessive rainfall and the cold and 
uncertain climate arc unfavourable for agricultural opera- 
tions, and except in tbe valleys the soil is unsuiUible for 
tillage. In the basalt region large tracts are partially 
submerged, and the hard and firm portions consist chiefly 
of rock. Along the sea-coast there is an extensive district 
of red clay formed by the decomposition of sandstone, and 
near tbe mouth of the Roe there is an extensive tract of a 
marly nature. Along the valleys the soil is often veiy.| 
fertile, and the elevated districts of the clay-slate region 
alFnrd rich pa^^ture for sheep. * 

In 188IJ 181,239 acrcis wftre un^lAr tillage, 200,044 wore pasture, 
r* 3 nri jilairtatiou, an4 120,451 waati^. The totd nunib<T of holdings 
in snme yrar wan 17,351, of which 1377 were under 1 acre. 
.M»in than half of the totil nuinljcr were irn ludwl in thowj between 
If) acrcH ami tlioso between 15 and 30 acren, which iiumlHired 
51d7 un i 4348 ic'^pef tively. The following table bhowB the area 
unil^T tlif: priuujad crojis in 1855 and 1881 e 
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The increase in tho area under crops is due chiefly to the incpremi 
in that under flax and meadow, although there is an iaoreaao' hi fdl 
other cro|js except wheat and oate. 

The nuiiibor of horses since 1855 has increased viery dightiv^, 
from 20,33]^to 20,749, of which 17,058 were used tor agrieidtahil 
})ur[K>seH. Cattle in 1855 numbered 102,186, and in 18& oufy. 
i»tf,693, an average of 25 td every 100 acres under cultivatmni the 
avci-ago for Ireland being 25 ’8. The number of milch cows Was 
39,398. Sheep numbered 29,888 in 1855, and 80,161 in 1881, pin 
in the same years numbering 22,828 and 28,946. Goats in lull 
miml>crcd 4666, and poultry 368,436. ,, 

According to the latest return, the land in 1878 was divided 
iimongst 2178 proprietors i^wsessing 511,888 acres, with a total 
nniiuiU value of £364,782, the annual value per acre being 14a. 8d. 
Of the owners about 86 per cent, possessed less than 1 acre. As 
many as 153,419 acres were |X)^s8ed by the Irish S^iety and seven 
of t)ie livo^com;)anies of Loudon — tho Irish Society possessing 6075 
atTcs; the Drapers’ Company, 27,025; the Fishmongers', 20,5(%; the 
Grocers', 11,638 ; tho Ironmongers’, 12,714; the Mercers', 21,241; 
tho SalteiV, 19,445; and the Slunncrs', 84,772. In addition to this 
Sir H. H. Bruce owned 20,801 acres, S. G. Brace 13,651, the 
n>]>resentatives of T. K. Richardson 18,159, Churdi Temporwtiea 
4 ’ommixsioners 13,413, C. S. M'Causland 12,886, and J. B. Bera- 
ford 10,420. 

Manufactures. — ^The staple manufacture of the oounty is linen. 

1 n 1 880 the number of scutching mills was 1 85. The manuftetoxe of 
coarse earthenware Ls also carried on, and there ore large distilleries 
and breweries and some salt-works. There are important flaheries 
of salmon and eels on the Bann. 

Haifunys. —Tho only railways in the county are those which skirt 
its northern and western boundary, —the Belfast and Northern 
Counties line passing by Cookstown and Coleraine to Londondeny, 
ami iinotluT line connecting Londonder^ with Knniskillen. 

Aftminidration and Fotmlatim , — ^The county comprises 6 
baronies, with 43 parishes and 1 202 townlands. It is iu tbe north* 
west circuit. Assizes ai*e held at Londonderry, and quarter sessions 
at Coleraine, Lomlondcrrj^^ Magherafelt, and Limavady. Within, 
tlic county there are 14 petty sessions districts. It includes 
two poor-law unions and ]x)rtions of other tliree. Londonderry is 
in the Belfast military district and Omagh subdistrict. The county 
is represented in parliament by two members, and the boroughs 
of LoiidondeiTy (28,947) and Coleraine (6684) by one each. The 
population of tlm county, wdiich in 1760 was only 46,182, had 
increased by 1821 to 193,869, and by 1841 to *;^,461, butii|. 
1851 had diminished to 192,269, in 1871 to 178,906, and in 1881 
to 164,714, of whom 79,138 were males and 85,576 females Fmm 
the Ist May 1851 to 31st December 1881 the number of emigrants 
was 73,725. For. every 1000 of tho population the death-rate fai 
1880 was 19*2, tho munisge-rate 4 '2, and. the birth-rate 23*2. 

Histary and Antiquities.’ -At an early period tho oounty Was 
inhabited by the O’Cathans, or O'Catrans, who wore tributiuyio 
the O'Niuls or O'N oils. Towards tho clost of the reign of Eluaneth 
the county was seized with the purj^se of checking the power ^ 
the O’Neils, when it received the name of Coleraine, having that 
town for its capital. In l(f09, after the confiscation of the estates 
of the O’Noils, the cidzens of London obtained poksessioii 
towns of I/mdorideiry and Coleraine and adjoining lands, 60 scres 
out of every 1000 being assigned for church lands, and certain Other 
portions to three native Irish gentlemen. The common oomufll 
of Lomibn undertook to expend £20,000 on its Teclamatlen« and. 
elected a body of twenty-six for its management, dllio in 1618 
were incorporated a.s tho Irish Society, and retained possession 
of tho towns of Londondeny and Coleraine, the remiiaaer 
of the property being divided among twelve of the great Uysiy 
companies of the city. Notwithstanding the expenditure of' laigs 
sums by these companiiis in its mtnagement, their estates were 
afterwards sequestrated by James 1., and in 1637 the chsrter of the, 
Irish Society was cancelled. Cromwell restored the sooieU to. Its 
former iiosition, and Charles II. at the Restoration granted it a new 
chartc;r, and confirmed thq companies in •the possession of 
estates. In the insurrection of 1^1 Monaymore wsi so|ssd^ we 
Irish, and Magherafelt qnd Bellaghy, then celled Vintner^s Townf 
burned, as well as other towns ana villages. The most remsikam 
ancient ruin i^, that of ‘'the Cyclopean fortress of c4hs Oisnt^ 
Sconce or Ring, situated In the pass between .Pmmbq- snd Imt 
gantea, the interior of which, bte feet in dJameter| ;is psrtl^ 
hollowed out of a knoll of basalt, by which it .is epsIdsed-,on att 
sides except the north-east^ where it is delsfid^l by a ymdt of. 
thickness, with access for only one psnon in- a 4|tooping| 

The roost remarkable of tbe Druidlosl obmes is.mt a1 
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Itfuuuk There are a bm number of artific^l caves. . most 
andUntieeue oif Irish pi^n is that Carnckreaf^h ; bi d of tho 
oastleg eieeCed by the Snglish those of Dungiven, Salterstoam, 
and Muff are still in aood preservation. * The old abbey of Dungiven, 
founded in 1109, uid standing on a rooknabout 200 feet above tho 
river Boe, is a picturesque ruin. 

liOlTDONDBBBY, ot Debbis^ a county of a city, parlia- 
raeBtary borough, and the chief town of the county of 
' tiohdonderry, is situated on an eminence rising abruptly 
4f0fn the west, side of the river Foyle to the height of 
about 120 fdbt, 4 miles from the junction of the river with 
Lou^b Foyle, and 80 miles nortfa^orth-wost of Belfast. It 
is suil surrounded by an ancient rampart about a mile in 
circumference and Imving seven gates, but tho buildings 
now extend considerably beyond this boundary. The sum- 
mit of the hill, which is at the centre of the town, is occupied 
by a quadrangular area from which the main streets, which 
for the most part are spacious,^ diverge at right angles. 
Some of the originah houses with high pyramidal gables 
remain, but they have been much modernized. Tho river 
is crossed by an iron bridge 1200 fcut in length. Tho 
cathedral in the Later English style, and consisting of 
nave and aisles separated by pointed arches, with tower 
and spire at the west end, was completed in 1 633 at a 
cost of £4000, contributed by tho city of London. The 
building is 240 feet in length with a breadth of 62 feet, 
and the height of the tower and spire is 228 feet. Tho 
spire was added in 1788, when the old tower was raised 
21 feet, and in 1802 the spire was rebuilt The bishop’s 
palace, erected in 1716, occupies the site of tho abbey 
founded by Columba. The abbot of this monastery, on 
being made bishop, erected in 1164 Temple More or the 

Great Church,” one of the finest buildings in Ireland 
previous to the Anglo-Norman invasion. Tho original 
abbey church was called tho “ Black Church,” but both it 
and the Great Church” were demolished in 1600, and 
their materials used in fortifying tho city. There is a largo 
Boman Catholic cathedral. The court-house was completed 
in 1824 at a cost of about ^34,000. For tho free 
grammar school, founded in 1617, a now building was 
erected in 1814 at a cost of over £14,000. There area 
number of charitable foundations. The staple manufac- 
ture of the town is linen, and there are also shipbuilding 
yards, iron-foundries, saw-mills, manure-works, distilleries, 
breweries, andflou^-mills. ^The salmon fishery on tho Foylo 
is also very valuable. Tnc river afibrds facilities for a 
secure and commodious harbour, its greatest depth being 
83 feet, with a depth of 12 feet at low water. The port i 
has a considerable '(Coasting trade ^^ith Great Britain, ! 
exporting agricultural produce and provisions. For tho ! 
Isat hve years its imports have ^]|^eragcd over £600,000 . 
.(chiefly graih and provisions), and its ox [torts, which vary I 
ve^ greatly, over £1 0,000. In 1880 the number of vessels i 
. tbifit ejltered the port was 1569, with a total tonuage of | 
fl35,544, the number that cleared 1452, with a ^unago 
of 326,178. Londonderry returns one member to parliV 
ment. The population of the city, which in 1857 was 
;10,S99, had increased in 1871 to 25,242, and in 1881 to 
29,947- 

perry, the oririnal name of^Londonderry, is derived from Doin\ 
the ** place of oaks.” It owes its origin to tho monastery foundiMl 
' Oolumba in 546. From the 9th to thn 11th century tho town 
jUCs frequently in the possession of the panes, and was often burned 
imd devastate but they were finally criven from it by Murtagli 
P’Brien about tho beginning of the 12th century. In 1311 it was 
by IBdward ll. to Richard de 9nr^o. After tbo Irish 
'Seeiaty of L^don obtained i>osse8sion of it, it was i:i 1613 ineor- 
poratM under the name of Londonder^. * The fortidcations, which 
.were began in 1600, were completed in 1618 at a cost of nearly 
^POOO. Its ohaMer was confirraqa in 1662 by Charles II. From 
, AMI iK, 1690, the Protestants of ths north dofendod themselves 
Wfl^n its mile egainat James II. untiUthe siege was ''aised in tho 
Mkwing Angnito See the iTMery by Hempton (1661). 


LONDONDERRY, Robert Stewart, second Marquis 
OP (1769-1822), better known by his courtesy title of 
Viscount Castloreagh, which he held until the last year 
of his life, the statesman who brought about the union 
with Ireland, who was foreign minister for ten eventful 
years, who represented England at the congress of Vienna, . 
and who was tlie recognized leader of the aristocratic and 
reactionary party which owed its being to the excesses 
the French Hovolutioii, was born on .Tune 18, 1769, and 
was thus one year older than his great rival George 
Canning. His father, Robert Stewart of Ballylawii in 
the county of Londonderry, and Mount Stewart in Down, 
had represented the latter county in two Jri.sh parliaments; 
and his marriage with fjady Sarah Seymour Conway, 
(laughter of the earl of Hertford, in 1760, had brought 
him into connexion with many of the great Whig families 
of England, as did also his second marriage with tlie elde.st 
i daughter of I^ord Camden. His elder son, the future 
minister, was educated at a schof)l in Arfiiagh, and pro- 
I cecded in 1786 to St John’s ColKgo, Cambridge. ilo 
s[)ent only a single year at the English university, and 
was on his grand tour through Euroj)e when he was suni' 
iiioned home by his father, who had just been created Lord 
Londonderry in the peerage of Ireland, to stand for the 
■ County of Dow n as the candidate of the smaller landholders 
' against the influence of the marquis of Downshire. The 
election cost the new Lord Londonderry £60,000^ a sum 
which cri[)])led him for his whole life. But he was succe.NS' 
fill, and the young Rtew'art entered the Irish parliament 
I (me of tlie few really independent members who sat there, 

I bound by no ties to a great lord, but the representative 
of three thousand freeholders of the richest county of the 
! most educated province of Ireland. He joined the op[»osi- 
lion, like his father before him, and eagerly pressed for 
I the extension of the franchise to the Roman (Catholics, even 
going so far, said his enemies later, as to become a con- 
' tributor to the Korihmi Stur of Belfast, tho organ of the 
seditious party in Ulster; but the great events of tlm 
French Revolution suoii showed their influence on his 
o[>inions, as on those of most landed proprietors. His 
thoughts on polities already clearly [)ointed towards the 
necessity of a uniim between England and Ireland, a 
necessity by this time obvious to all political thinkers and 
[>ractical jioliticians. But for the time he held firmly to 
the [lopular side, voting for the removal of Catholic dis- 
abilities, and the right of Irishmen to trade w’ith India. 
At last, however, Lord Camdeu came over to Ireland, in 
March 1795, as lord-lieutenant, with Mr Pelham as Ids 
secretary, on a mission to tell tlie Catholics and reformers 
that they must expect no further relief and no further 
reform. He took much notice of hi.s sister’s sUqi-son, 
young Robert Stewart, who was epute willing to bo won 
over from the oppo.sition, and who had in tho previous 
j year married T^ady F.mily Ilobavt, daughter of tho late 
‘ earl of Buckingham.shire, and near relative of many 
i great political personages. Lord Canuleii used his influ- 
ence to obtain fur his brother-in-law a viscountcy as 
: Viscount Castlercagh in October 1795, and in the follow'- 
! ing August an earldom as earl of Londonderry. In that 
same Aiigu.st 1796 ho made Robert Stewart, who by his 
father’s promotion liad become Viscount Castlorcagli, kee[>er 
of his signet, an honorary i»ost which merely marked hi.s 
accession to the Government, and in February 1797 acting 
secretary in the place^of Mr Pelham. Taking office at a 
time when everything wjus at the height of confusion, 
Lord CastlcrcJigh soon bejan to show hi.s sjdendid ad- 
ministrative genius, which, indeed, consisted in his ^4nfinite 
capacity for taking pains” and careful mastery of details. 
Durinj^ the rebellion of 1798, when Lord Camden resij^iefl 
i in panic, Castlereagh showed all the qualities of a splendid 
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minister of i)olice, and heartily co-operated with the wise 
measures of Lord Cornwallis, by which the rebellion was 
soon brought to an end. ITo was etjually useful to Corn- 
wallis in the second part of his mission to Ireland, namely, 
the union with Knglaud, Tlie measure was to bo carried ; 
the iiiciins were bribery whether in honours or in money. 
Tlie details of the passage of the measnro thn^ngh the 
llou.se can be studiiil in the CDirespondencos of (^>rn 
\\allis and CasthTeagli. in which a}>pear clearly the utter 
ibs;^u>.t i»f Cornwallis .li tlie wt)rk he was doing and ihe 
country he was in. and Casth'roagh’s pride in his success- 
ful inaiiipulatiou of men. The Cniun carried (ISOO), 
tluii came the fulfilnitmt of promi.ses made to secure 
su[>p'.n*t or disarm opposition, and lirst in importance 
those to the (\itholics. It w is thoroughly nndor.stuud 
between Cornwallis, and Castlereagh that full rights of 
citi/A‘iishi|> Were to be given to the (^itholics as a reward 
for the ?uyal behaNiour of llie greater men during tlie 
r«‘l)ellion, and to induce them not to oppose the Cnion. 
Ihii the proiiii.se w.is not fullllled. Titt had indoeii [iro- 
mi.sed to carry the measure ; but the king’s conscience 
wa'* worked ii['oii by Lonl Tioughborough, and to Pitt's 
sur[uise ami di'^gu^t his resignation wa.s accepted, and iiu 
mediately fnH ovcd by that ot the abler half of the cabinet, 
iml m‘cc.' 5 'jaril\ o| Cornwallis auil Castlereagh. With ki.s 
rc'.i:^nariou ends the lirst e[>och Castlereagh^s political 
life. Cii very m.iuy occasions in his correspondence Corn 
\Nailis im ntiou.s him with warm praise of his “ talent'^, 
temper, and judgim nt.’' and oidy vju.ililies bis opinion in 
one ]*la(;e. when ho says, on July J, 1 SoO, that “ Littlehales 
very much sur[iisses l.vU'd C.istleroagli in the pri\at • 
management ot mankind from his good humour and kind 
attention to everybody.” Here (’ornwallis touches th** 
greatest political fault of (..’astUreagh, which utstroyi-l 
his popularity and ruined his reputation— his want of 
sympathy for human weakncsso.s. 

Ca.'jtlereagh was swoiii ^f the English privy council in 
December 17‘J‘J, and returned to the lirst united parliament 
for the cuiiiity ot Down. He had no intention of [ler* 
manonlly losing otlice by his advocacy of the Catholic 
claims, ami lliciet'ore, instead of going into violent opposi 
tiun like Canning and others of the late administration, 
he supported the weak Addington ministry, and in June 
lSf)2 Was appointed pre.ddeut of the Board of (kintnJ. 
f)ii Pili’.s return to power in Decenibor 1M>4 he kept 
(^istlereagh in olfice. and in 1S05 made him .secretary of 
stale for war and the colonies, as well us pre.sideiit of the 
Bo.ard of Control. For the six montlis lio held tlie w’ar 
otlice he was Pitt’s right hand in administration, as Canning 
wa.*> in ilcbate. lie now prepared a great expedition 
thirty thi'Usind men, who were to land in Uam>ver and 
make a diversion in northern Cerrnany in favtiur of tlie 
Ku^siuns and Austrians. The expedition wa.s loo lute to 
be of any u.^e, but it deserves notice as illustrating 
(_’a.'dleroagh’s favourite idea that Fuglaiid .should carry on 
“grande guerre,'’ which wa.s to apiiear to a greater extent 
later. His po tent tenure of office wa.s but .short, for Pitt’.s 
tjoveriimerit resigned mi his deatli in January l^fOG. 

WLui I'itt died, Ca-th reiigh wa.s prime mover in the 
,.tt lupt to make Lord Hawkc-sbury premier, and when 
t.Mit tailed, -ooncr than give up all hope of place, he 
d. liJ’fl ilj.jt he and hi.s friend.s ‘Mooked to Lord 
Cffuivdle. Cren\ille, however, formed liis ministry of 
“all tin* talents ’ <.ut of the sections which followed Fox, 
Windham, and Sid mouth. The op]»o.sition was led in the 
IFonse of Commoojs by Ca&thfi^eagh and Canning. Now 
began the cloac as.-ociati >n of these tfro celebrated men, 
each of whom hoped tfi lead the Tory party, and who did 
ki turn, both Iri.shmeu from the Hame cuuuty of 
Londonderry, both in the prime of life, and dUtinguiahed 


— ^tbe one for hia^ surpassing el^ueuce, tlie other for hie 
administmtive powers, ^ikich rival despised the other: 
Castlereagh, conscious qif his high birth aud nohl^ con- 
nexions, looked down on the son of the actress ; Canning, 
conscious on his side of his great talents for debate, look^ 
down on the clumsy debater, and laborious parliamentary 
tactician, who looked to governing the country rather by 
a careful manipulation of boroughs and patronage than by 
ekupience and statesmanship). Castlereagh again, proud 
of his position as an ex-cabinct minister, pretended to lead 
Canning, who Iiad held but inferior ppsts ; while Canning, 
in liis ardent devotion to* thu memory of Pitt, sneered at 
the man wlio had taken a seat in Addington’s cabinet. 
This rivalry was increased almost to personal dislike by 
the murriago of Castlereagh’s sister to the son and heir of 
that uncle of Ciiiiniiig’s, Paul, in whose favour his own 
father had been disinherited, and who some years later 
was made Tiord (JarvsigK The riv|ils were not long in 
o[ipc>sitioii, tlie new ministry resigning in 1807. The 
duke of Portland formed a new administration on strictly 
anti-Catholic principles, in which Castlereagh and Canning, 
biith ndvorati‘8 of the Catholic claims, werp secretaries 
of state, the former for w’ar and the colonies, the latter 
for foreign alfairs. During the two years they remained 
ill otHce togctluT each chafed at the other. The chief 
events coiineeted wuth the war office during this tenure 
of office were the cxpcdition.s to Copenhagen, the Penin- 
sula, ami Walcbcren. Of the Copenhagen expedition 
the chiof credit or discredit must rest with Canning, but 
the merits of its execution rest entirely with Lord 
Ca-tlercagli, who showx'd himself a war minister far 
.^npi^rior to Diindas and Windham, and despatched in 
perb et s(‘crecya large military and naval expedition, which 
was sw iftly and entirely successful. On the subject of the 
1 ’ortngiic.se expedition and the assistance to be afforded to 
the 8i>anisli insurgents, tbo tw’o secretaries were of different 
u[ui)ioii.s. Canning sent the Spaniards officers, money, 
and arms in profusion, but was reluctant to send a great 
army, while Ca.stlereagh planned the Portuguese expedition, 
chose Sir A. WeUe.sley to command it, and deserves the 
credit of Vimiera. Napier in his Peniumlar War proves 
how wrong Canning was, how impossible it waste organize 
(Hit of the Spaniards a force able to resist Napoleon, and 
liow right Ca.stlcreagh was in believing in the efficacy ol 
a l^riti.sh army. The Walchtren expedition went far 
utterly to ruin Ca-stlereagh’s reputation, and completed 
tho difference between Canning and himself. Yet the 
conception wjis gocnl. Castlereagh ^jrepared the expedi- 
tion witli skill and secrecy, though with slight regard for 
inerrs lives, as appeared in his choice of the unhealthy 
klaud of Wulchercn iof debarkation, in his reiius^l to send 
enough ductois or hospital ships, and in his appointment 
of Lord Chatham to command in chief. In this 
nieiit of Chatham appears the radical vice of l^is war 
administration : be looked before giving a command on 
active .service to parliamentary influence, not tried ability. 
Tlie failure of the expedition brought about a crisis in the 
cabinet. In April 1809 Canning had sent in his resigna- 
tion to the duke of Portland, declaring that he could no 
longer .serve with Cu.stlereagh, but the matter was put off 
from time to time, and at length Canning consented to 
wrait till the Walchereii expedition was over. In Septeiriber 
he iri.sihted once for all that somethin*g must be done, and 
then for the first time OastlerSagh heard that his dismissal 
hail been determined on for some months. He was 
naturally indignant, afid, being unable to chaHenge Lord 
Camden, his benefactor, whahad really behaved worst to 
him, or the old duke of Portlemd, he challtngod Canning, 
who bad throughout protested against the manner in which 
Castlereagh had been tr^ted. On September 21 they met' 
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on rutney Heath, when Canning wa8|8lightly wounded 
in the thigh, and Castlereagh hjd a button shcft; ^«fF hin 
coat. After this duel both resigned, and remained out of 
office two years, but Castlereagh cfid not intetid to remain 
BO, and through the influence of his aunt, old Lady Hertford, 
with the prince regent he was, after the refusal of Canning, 
offered the secretaryship of state for foreign aflairs in 
March 1812 in the room of Lord Wellesley. On Perceval’s 
assassination in May 1812, the leadership of the Honso of 
Commons way given to Castlereagh. The first ten years 
of Lord L|,verpooPs administration were the palmy days 
of the Tory aristocracy, and during them Lord Ctistleruagli 
was the guiding spirit of foreign policy in the cabinet, and 
the faithful interpreter of Lord Siilmoutli’s home policy 
in the House of Commons. Once in power, he perceived 
that Napoleon* must be beaten in Germany, and that, 
though Lord Wellington’s army im Spain must bcsupporteil 
to maintain the credi^of English soldiers, and occupy as 
many French troops as possible, the important point was 
for the Hiissiau and IVussian mtniarchs to be joined bytlu* 
Austrian emperor, and follow uj) the blow Napoleon had 
dealt himself in his invasion of Pussia. To luing Austria 
into the field manage the crown prince of iSweden, maintain 
the alliance of the great powers and the hannoniotis w(»rk- 
ing of their armies and [)olicics, (-asthneagh gave the 
English ambassadors at the courts of Austria, Tiassia, ami 
Prussia, full powers to corresiiond with eacli other, and 
follow the allied forces. The ability with w^hich tlu'Mt 
instructiuns were carriiul out is to be read in the history of 
the whole camiiaign of 1813, and of the congres.ses of 
Mannheim and Frankfort. When the allies enten'd France, 
Castlereagh himself left England to attend the congress of 
Chatillon. lie remained with armies of the allies, entered 
Paris with them, and signed the prelim inaries of peace. 
Great wjis the applause he received oii liis return from the 
peoplcj, and above all in the Hotise of (commons. The 
prince regent made him a Knight of tliD Garter, an honour 
which had only been conferred on^two commoners, 8ir 1?. 
Walpole and Lord North, for tlie last t>vo hundred years 
and when the allied Hovereigns visited Loiulon they treated 
him with marked favour, so that it was no wontler, when 
he started to take his seat as Lritish pleni[)()tentiary at 
the congress of Vienna, he believed liimsi*lf to bo a great 
diplomatist. That he was mistaken in this was conclu- 
sively proved by tiAt c()ng^e.>3 where, as \"on Gentz said, 
England could have done anything, and did nothing. 
Throughout he su]»i>ortcd Mutternich, partly because 
Mctteriiicli’s nature hj^d mastered binif but more because 
ho had imbibed a blind distr'.’st of Kussia. When the 
return of Napoleon from Klba put an end to the quarrels 
which were ^jearly ending in a genei%l war between Prussia 
and Bussia on the one side and Knglund, France, and 
Austria uu the other, and united all ])arties against liiin, 
Castlereagh returned to England, and expressed his 
confidence in a speedy termination of the new struggle, 
which indeed was closed at Waterloo. He signed the 
second peace of Paris on behalf of England, and on Ins 
return his father was created manpiis of Londonderry. 
Frqm this time hia career can be sketclied very shortly. 
At home the grand harvest of 1815 was followed by very 
bad ones, and great discontent existed both among tho 
agricultural and manufacturing chesses. The Government 
pursued the same tactics which bail in 1793 united nearly 
all tho upper classes in a fevePof reaction ; they estabIisho«l 
a secret committee which declared tb^ existence of a wide- 
spread coiisf iracy, and it vras often *thcir spij|s who threw 
into the meetings of tho disi'ontented sufllciuut politics 
to make them look like conspiracies. The bad fooling 
^ existing came to a climax with tho Peterloo massacre, and 
Lord ISidmouth^^ntroduced his Six Acts to check a network 


of conspiracies which mostly did not exist. Casthireagh 
had to introduce the Six Acts in the House of ('•irnmons, 
and as usual spoke of the people with tho air of haut»-iir 
and contempt which inatlo him so particularly obimxioiis 
to then). His foreign policy during thcs(3 years w'as cliie-fly 
inspired by a real de.siro to luiiintain the peacti of Fun 
which hebi‘lieved was only to be preserved by the harmony 
<*f all the monurclis and their foreign ministers, and to 
preserve this harmony lui was so loth to diller from them 
on any .subject that it was coinmoidy believed among the 
people that lie li.nl signed the Holy Alliaiicf*. At tlu‘. 
Congress of Aix la-(1iapelle in ISIS it was tor ihi-, reason 
that he recommendial tnat Franco .should b(‘ iicLd from 
the army of occiijiation. Tho death of Geuige III. in 
danuary IS^M.) made no ilitlcn-nee to Ca.-th ieagh, wlio 
was gieally in the lavour of the iieAv king, and who had 
no diflicully in supporting the Ihll of r.iin.- and Fciialties 
.'laniiKst the queen. Scarcily wa.s tho excileiiienl t)f the 
qnoen’s trial and tho king's cornimrion nv<'r, wlnsi land 
J^«*iid()ndei ry, for lie had succcrdeil to that title in tliM 
\ cry year, aceoiiipanicil the king to Ibiinoer in Oetola r 
I -'"-I ti» di.'^iMiss llii3 n;volntit)ri.^ in (lucie and Spain with 

Iteniieli. The interviews which then look place aic 
fully dc.-cribed in Metti-rnich'.s d oy>// y (vdl. iii. pp. 

oriO), and exhibit elcarly tin* p.iiaiiioimt inllu* ii' i of 
Mcttcrnicli over Lonl L(»nilon(h‘iiy, whom lu* p' r^uaded 
to take [>art in a congiess al Vcron.i in I In* following 
V‘ar. While lie w’as niidsing |»r(. paratii/iw to start, he. 
l*ccame jawsessed by many stnuige delusion.^, whiili clearly 
indicated that his mind was unhingi'd by ovi r wauk, a.s it 
li id been once before after the passing id’ tin* I'nioii with 
Iiel.ind. This soon liccanie o}>Nimi.s to every one; tlie 
king iioiieed it ; and the dnk(; of Wellington .’o nt a 
physician dowai to Foots (’ray to .see him. The doctor 
found him suffering from melancholia, and ordered his 
razors to lx* taken away, but in spite*, of all piecautious 
lit' proeiired a penknife and coniniitted .suicide on Auiqist 
1*J. lS2’J. body w.iN corn eyed to London to be biuied 

in Westminster Abbey, and just as it was being low cud 
into the gra\e a cry of exultant liutied aiose lioiu that 
rabble he had .So de.spised. 

(.’astlereaglds character illu.^trate.s the .strange difference 
which in corrupt times can exi.st between public and pii\ate 
morality. lu private life ho was a strict l> liorionrabli* and 
affectionate man ; he wa.s a good husband, Ji good son, a 
goud brother, and a good nia.«iter ; but even in his prixate 
Illations tliat. want of wannlli which made (’oinwallis 
declare he was utterly unlike an [ri.'^liiiian, and AVilberforee 
liken him to a ii."!!, sei*nis to h:i\e exi-'^ted, and seems to 
have been [lart of his temjiurament. In [»iiblic life he 
played quite a difVerciit part, and, tlnuigh he Innl one or 
two linn tiolitieal [uiuciplcN as a})t‘eur.s in his steady 
advocacy of fkitliolic emancitiation, he .seems as a rule to 
haxe regarded politics as a game, in which all means were 
f.iir to will, and very extiaordiiiary some of his means 
appear to be. Though a very bad and confused s[ieaker, 
lie wa.s very sueces.sful as a t)ju*li:nuentary leader, fiom tin 
! care with which be used his patronage, and tlie amount 
uf votes he won by it. While not a great di[doinati.>l, 
as tin; mastery Afetlernicli obtained over him clearly 
proved, as an administrator lie dc.serve.s the higliest juaisi-. 
deadily punctual to his work, never allowing aneaiN to 
I accumulate, and never neglecting a detail; but lii.s parlia- 
I niciilary necos.sities in his way; every ap[M/nitnn'ni 

was given from a party point of view", and if, as in tlii; 
ca«e of Sir A. Wellesley, cltince sonietiiiies led him right, 
jobbing more often led him wrong. But tin* chief interest 
which centres in Lord Londuiiderry is that he was the last 
leader of an extinct class. The old aristocrats who liteii 
by political and thought all means fair in politica, are gone 
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for ever, and with Luiidoiiderry’R death the unnatural ! 
toiision of the reaction from the excesses of the French 
llevolution ceased, and modern Conservatism, containing 
indeed many prejudices and an exaggerated admiration for 
what is fixed, came into being with its real symiKithy for 
all mankind, which the old Tories, and more especially 
Lord Londonderry, would have despised. 

The tn‘st imitrriiils for Londonderry’s life and opinions 

are his oditi'd hy his lirotlior, the* third marquis, in 12 
volumes, 'fhey are, however, very inc'oiiiploto from the loss of tho 
most valuaMe at sea in the wreck of the ship whieh was taking Air 
Tunier, Lord Londonderry’s chosen biographer, to India. The 
f'oriiwallis Corrfsfto/idi'iuy for his Irisli work, and the suppleineii- 
triiT IVinihiifon should also Ix) used. Alison's Lives of 

J^U’d Castleii'agh and Sir Charles .'^tt'wart are interesting reading, 
liiit alx)uiul with that celebrated author’s usual faults, and .should 
be »'on-eet<‘d by WaljKde’s llistorij of Kiujhiiul from ISiS. Of con- 
temptwaiy diaries, Rose’s, liord (Vdi-hoslor’s, Uomilly’s, and Wilber- 
foree*s,withlVUeNv’s Life if ho'd jS'?»//aon///.,slumUlbe eonsutted,aiul 
Metternieh’s Jufohiihjrtijthit for the later foreign poliey. Mr Thorn- 
ton has a .sfiort biograjdiy in his Lives of the, Foreiffa Scvrefttncs/rotti 
1800, wdii«.h is ehit^lly \uluable from his aeeess to tlie unpublished 
meniorainU of Lord Rexley, who as Mr Vansittart was chancellor of 
tile exehetpur, .ind helped to leail the Comiiious from LS12 to 
18*22. (IL M. S.) 

LONG, Gkorc.r, :in English scholar (1800-1879), \vas 
born it Poultoii in Lancashire, on the 4th of November 
1800. From Macclesfield grammar school lie went to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1818. He was (dccted 
Craven university scholar in 1821, together wdth Lord 
Macaulay and Professor Malden, took his degree in 1822 
as wrangler and senior chancellor’s medallist, and the next 
year gained a fellowship over the heads of his tw^o di.stin 
guished rivals. In 1824 Long went out to be professor of 
ancient languages in the new' university of Viigiuiu. There 
he married his first wife, the widow of Colonel Seldcn. 
Tn 1828 lio returned to England to accept the Greek 
professorship in the newly-founded university of London. 
Ilis introductory lecture in 1828 was followed in 1830 
by another entitled Ohstrmtions on the Study of the 
Latin ainl Greek Lanyuuyes, The etymological a^ipcndix 
to this lecture is of interest in the history of classical 
philology in England, a.s illustrating the scientific com- 
parative method of teaching the (ireek and Latin languages 
first adopted in the London university by himself and 
his colleague, IVofessor Key. He ptiblishcd a Summary 
of Herodotus (JS29), and editions of Herodotus (1830-33) 
and Xenophon’s Anabasis (1831). He was one of the 
founders of the Hoys! Geographical Society in 1830, 
and was fur twenty y;-ai-s a member of the council, or 
officer of the society; in the same year he joined the 
committee of the S )ciety for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, and was till 184C, w'hen the society was 
di.ssolvcd, one of its most active workers. In 1831 
he resignwl IjLs professorship and became editor of the 
society’s Qnartf'rty Jon nail of Education (1831-35), for 
w’hich he wrote many articles. He wrote for the society’s 
Library of Entertaining Knowlerlge the two volumes of The 
Jlriiish Museum.: Eyt/fiflan Antlf[ultlfs (1832-36), and 
edited, improved, and wrote parts of the companion volumes 
Elyi/i and Phlyalelan J/aWVc.y ( 1 833) and Tovmley MartAen 
(1836). He planned and edited for the Library of Useful 
Knowledge a Geoyra/thy of America and th/t West Indies 
(1841), of which he wrote a small part, and a Geoffraphy 
of Gre.ai Britain : Part /. Ewjlanil and Wales^ part of 
which he also wrote himself. He contributed two maps 
of Egypt and Persia, ancient and m.xlern, to the society’s 
Atla.s (1831), From J. 833 to ^1816 he was engaged on the 
great labour of his life, the mliting of the twenty-nine 
volumes of the Penny Gyctopi&dia^ to w'hich he was also an 
extensive contributor of articles. The committee appointed 
Eung and Charles Knight editors, but after the publication 
of a few numbers Knight took no part in the suporiiitend- 


ence of the work, &nd all the editorial laboitr Was done by 
Long. • 

A more colossal and €he final venture of the epoiety was 
its Biographical Dktionaryj of which Long waa also ap- 
pointed editor. He wrote numerous articles in the aeven 
volumes which appeared (1842-44), but the great expanse 
iid not allow it to proceed beyond the letter A. Long 
was also a member of the committee of the Socie^ for v 
Central Education, instituted in London in 1837, and- con* 
tribttted two essays to its Second and Third PubticatioM. 
(1838- 39). In 1837 her- was called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple. He accepted in 1842 the professorship of Latin 
in University College, vacated by his friend Mr Key, which 
he re.sigiied in 1846, on being appointed by the benchers 
of the Middle Temple their rc^er on jurisprudence and the 
civil law. Two Discourses delivered in the Middle Temple 
Jlallj with an Outline of the Goursey were published in 1847. 

Ho wrote all the articles bii Ronian^law in the Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman AnUquitieSy edited by Dr William 
Smith (1842), and contributed also to the companion 
Dictionaries of Biography (1844-49) ^ndiGeography (1864-* 

57). His translation of thirteen of Flutarchb LiveSy with 
copious notes, first came out in five of Knight’s weekl]f 
volumes under the title of The Civil Wars of Rome 
48). He planned and edited Knight’s Political Didiomry 
(1845-46), a revision of articles from the Pmny Cyelih 
2 )wdia. Knight published in parts his //w<ory JRrance 
and its RevolutmiSy 1789-1848 (1860). 

In 1849 ho left London and went to Brighton CoUem 
where he was classical lecturer until midsummer 1871. He 
was an excellent teacher, and was beloved by both masters 
and pupils. Whilst hero he edited, at first jointly with 
the Rev. A. J. Macleane, and after that gentleman’s death 
by himself, the BiUioilma Clasdga series, to which he 
himself contributed the edition of Cicero's Orations (1861- 
02), a task for which his legai knowledge eminently quali^ 
fied him. He also revised, making many corrections and 
additions, Macleane’s editions of Juvenal and Persius (1867) 
and Horace (1869). He made for Bell’s Grammar School 
Classics editions, with introductions and notes, of Cicero’s 
De Semciute and De Amidtiay with a selection from his 
Epistolm (1850), Cmsart Gallic War (1863), and Sallust’e 
Catilina and Jugurtha (1860). He also edited an Allas 
of Classical Geography (1864X Hiso translation of the 
Thoughts of the Empehor M. A urelius Antoninus was pub- 
lished in 1 862. The same year appeared anonymously the 
amusing and instructive little volume called An Old Ma%Cs 
Tboughk al^out Many Things. He btas sixty-four when he 
issued the first of the five large octavo volumes of bis Dedine 
of the lUrman Repuhlir In 1871 he resided his post at 
Brighton College, and retired to Portfielo^ Chichester, to 
take a rest well-earned but from labours ill-rewarded. In 
1873 the Queen, on the recommendation of Mr QladstonOi 
granted him a {K^neion of £100 a year. At Portfieldhe > 
completed his Roman History (1874), and translated Tho 
Discourses of Epkfetusy wiJth the Eucheiridion and FrOiff* 
merits (1877). This was the last work of his laborious and 
useful life. lie died after a long and painful iBnese on 
the 10th of August 1879. ‘ ^ 

In nddition to tho works alro'.dy noticed, Long was the anther < 
of two papers in tho Jmtnnal of the Royal Qeographical SoeUty^n 
fow in tho early numbers of .tho Penny magyei/rWy and several in 
CicLSsical Museum and English Journal of Education. - He > 

wrote on “Grammar Schools,” in Knight’s Store of Knowledae. 

Long has exercised by his writings, and indirectly thxou^ i'f 
some, of his London uiKvorsity pupils, a wide inflwnce oa .the' 
teaching of thi^’Grcek and Latin languages in Englano. ^e pub- 
lication of tho Bibliotheca Classica (bagiui in 1851) did important 
Hcsrvice, and set English scholars* an excellent example, at a time 
when editions with English notes containiDg aoenrato learning 
and sound scholarship wefe, with veiy few exceptioni^ not to M 
found. Some of tbs v(dumes of this senes still remain the staadasa 
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Enfflish editionfl. Tn the knowledge of Kriiian law I|Org -3tood 
by nimself amongst English scholars^and his woll-known ‘ir lidos 
on that subject were the first valualne contribution to the study 
from any English writer. Ho had also a profound knowledgo of 
ancient geopaphy.^ He was on oxcelle.xt French, German, arul 
Italian scholar, ami also read S[)anisli. His extuuaive and aeourai«* 
learning may be explained from the combination of a tenacious 
memory with a clear judicial intellect. His diaractcr was as tde- 
vated as his intellect Its simplicity and manly independence 
may be seen partly in his writi^s. llis liv ulty for discriminating 
evidence and nis strong cominorrscnse appeur iii everything that lot 
wrote. . tfl. J. M.) 

LONG BRANCH^ a fashionable seaside resort of the 
^United States, in Ocean towriAiip, Moiinioutli county, 
New Jersey. The old village lies about a mile inland, 
but the watering-place proper is for tlie most part situated 
on the bluffs and plateau immediately above the beach. 
The bathing-grounds are excellent ; there are line drives 
along the beach in tho vicinity ; upwards of twenty thou- 
sand visitors can accommodation in the hotels alone, 
of which there are no loss than thirty-three ; and there are 
besides hutidrads of private residences <'^*cupied mainly by 
the wealthier classes from New York and Philadel[)hia. 
Since 1874 it can be reached directly from New York 
both by railway and by steamers. Long Branch has a 
corporation of seven commissioners. Its j crnianent popu- 
lation in 1880 was 3833, in 1882 about 5000. 

LONGEVITY is a term that may be applied to express 
either the length or duration of life of any organism, or the 
prolongation of life to an advanced age. Tho first meaning 
is the more scientific of the two, as it may be applied to 
the duration of the life of any organism, although that 
duration may be relatively short ; thus, wo may contrast 
the longevity of the mould which lives only a few bom’s 
with that of the forest tree which has survived for centuries, 
or the longevity of the ephemeral insect with that of an 
eagle or a swan, whose lives may be prolonged to over a 
century. On the other hand, th§ second meaning is th(^> 
more common, as when an instance of very advanced age 
is spoken of as an example of grp itTlungovity. 

The information we possess as to the natural duration of 
life of the lower forms of plants and animals is very meagre, 
and it can scarcely be asserted that in all there is a natural 
period of life. A simple organism composed of cells, or 
even one more complicated buc still having the organs 
necessary to life constructed upon a simple type, may 
continue to live anA grow to long external conditions 
are favourable. There may be j.o tondemiy to decay of 
tissue inherent in tho organism, so tliat life may be prolonged 
until a change in external conditions, qaickly or slowly, so 
affects tho processes of nutrition as to make the continuance 
of life impossible beyond a certain time. It is also higiily 
probable tha^ in both the animal ^ind vegetable worlds 
comparatively few individuals are permitted to live 
undisturbed for a suflScient length of time to allow any 
inherent tendencies to decay to show themselves. In the 
struggle for existence few individuals even reach maftirity ; 
at an early period they are used to support tho lives of 
other and perhaps stronger organisms. 

Excluding the lower forms of plants, as to the duration 
of whose lives we knowv notjjiing, the higher plants may be 
classed, according to duratioti of life, as follows : — minvah, 
or which grow up in spring and die in 

autumn; himnialsy which die at the end of the second 
year ; and permrmhj (he duration df which may last from 
four to thousands of years, feculent plants have a short 
life, lasting only one or two years ; the formation of wood 
is necessary lor prolonged vegetable e^stence. « It has been 
pointed out that strongly scented plants have often a longer 
duration of life than those destttute of smell. Thus thyme, 
,mint, hyssop, marjoram, sage, &c., cj^n live for two years 
or longer; whilst lettuce, wheat, oats, barley, live no more 


than a year. Trees of rapid growth, such as fir, birch, 
horsi* chestnut, form soft wood, and have a coni i»ii rati vely 
short life ; whilst hard-wood trees, sucli as the oak, ^o’ow 
slowly and live long. It is not, however, an invuriable 
rule that trees yielding hard wood live longest. The beech, 
cypress, juniper, walnut, and pear all form hard wood, but 
they do not live so long us the lime, which forms a .softer 
Wood. Trees ivhicli are long in producing leaves and fruit, 
and w'hich also retain these for a long time, live longer 
than those in which these changes occur (juickly. IVuit- 
bearing trees, producing a sour luirsh fruit in tho wild 
slate, have lunger lives than those bearing sweet fruits in 
the cultivated state. By skilful [•riming, or lopping off the 
branches and buds, the term of life of even short-lived 
[)Iants may be lengthened. 

According to Ilufelaiul, the chance any plant has of 
attaining a great age de[»ends on tlie following conditions : 
—(1) it must grow slowly ; (2) it must propagate .slowly 
ami late in life ; (3) it must have a certain degree of 
snhdity and hardness in its organs, a sufticiency of wo(kI, 
and th(*. .sap must nut be too watery ; (4) it must be huge 
and have a considerable extent of .•'Uifaee ; and (5^ it must 
rise into the atmosphere. If we view a tree as consisting 
of an enormous number of bmls cliiNlered on a coiiinioii 
stem in which the ve.sspls or chaiirn'ls for the (‘ircnlation of 
the sap remain pervious, and in which also new wood is 
hnnied annually, there seems to b»^ limit to age, 

provided external conditions are favourable. Many large 
I trees have reached a vast ago, as shown by the folh)wing 
table compiled by Do Caiulolle : • 

Yniis. I > I'M IS 

Klin > | OY\t:)i\h\ yhim' (Platauus orivttfofi^) I'.’W 

C\ press 1 Ct'd a r /,//»/;</) s,(mi 

ChtirosffNion p'afdtunth ^ 400 i iTri<i t id ... . I‘'Th 1117 

(/fitlcnt I »0 ' O.ik slO. lii^'O I'lOO 

Cl Ian.., ,.a) i.On ; ' j.sm, 

ih, itivr {f'ttrit}, Ain'u/itiu/u) 0 lO , Tat 'iijitu /lutn .lOijo 

C.ihiiH fiiul C.orns) .. i>iHt 700 i Lkiobub dnjttutu) .'lOOO 

01i\f io.f.t 7U0 1 

In the animal kingdom there is great variety as regards 
the duration of life, but no accurate data have yet been 
colleeied. ( ’ertaiii Itifn.^orin have been watched during 
the whole [>eriod of their existence, wdiich has not lasted 
more than forty-eight hours; on the other hand, J^Y/'z/nr, or 
sea anemones, may live to a leng age, as slmwai l*y the case 
of a .specimen of Admin itust min’ ifnnf Jinn still alive iii 
Edinburgli, which belonged to Sir John halyell, and wliich 
mii.st be at least about seventy years of age. It is highly 
probable tlnit cold-blooded animals, such as fishes, frogs, 
lodils, in which tissue-changes go on with extreme slowmess, 
es[iccially during a [leriod of muscular inactivity, may live 
tor iiiiiny years. In the imperial fisli-ponds of ancient 
Home lampreys w’ere said to have attained their sixtieth 
year ; pike and carp have been asciTt;iincd to live a hundred 
and fifty years ; tortoises have reached tho age of one 
hundred years ; and it is alleged by natives of India that 
tho erocodilo may live for at least a hundred years, and 
that there sooms to be no lindt to its time of grow lb. 
Many birds have a long period of life. Kagles and crows 
have been known to live a hundred years, and [»arrots have 
been kept in confinement for sixty yeans. IVaeocks attain 
an age of tw'enty years; barn-door fowls live for a minli 
.shorter period, from si.x to twelve yeans. Small biid> sei in 
to have shorter lives than large ones. P>lackbird.s, goKl- 
fiiichoa, and canaries have been km>wn to live for twenty 
years ; but many of th^ smaller birds attain an age i)f only 
five or six years; 

Amongst majjimals, the elephant is .supposed to attain 
the greatest age, reaching above a liiindred years ; tho 
camel genenlly lives to fifty years, and may live to eighty ; 
the horse doe.v not live more than forty years ; tlie deer,* 
thirty years; the ox, fifteen to twenty years; shee[», goals, 

• XIV. io8 ^ 
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foxes, hares, rabbits, from seven to ten years ; and dogs and 
pigs from fifteen to twenty years Certain general state- 
ments may be made, which do not deserve to bo termed 
laws, but which brietiy express relations that undoubtedly 
uxist in many cases between the degree of longevity enjoyed 
by any species of animal and tlie conditions of its existence. 

1. A relation can often be traced between the duration of 
life and the time of the development of the animal in uttro. 
To this statement there are many exceptions, as .will be 
apparent from the following table, in wliirh the periods of 
gestation are given on the authority of I'rufessor Owen 
Y'oaif*. Aunt, it ml PIii/s, of Wrlehnift vul iii.): — 


t — S * I • 

1 n V — III Yf irs. , 


Xjuui*. 


V ^5 r/. Lonijfvlty 

1 :z “3 ! ill \ fills. 



In the (iase of binls no relation of this kind can be 
discovered. For times of incubation of many birds see 
Owen, ojf. <v7., vol. ii. p. *20 7. 

2 . ft would appear that the sooner a being attains 
maturity the sooner it propagates, and the shorter will be 
the diiratiiui of its life, 'fhe reproductive act may be 
regarded as the culrniuatiug act of the organism, requiring 
the highest degree uf vitality, and involving the largest 
expenditure of energy. This act will therefore be 
performed when the organism has reached maturity; in 
liome cases the animal reaches maturity late, in other 
cases early ; but in all the epoch of luaturity may be taken 
as about a fifth part of the whole duration of life. Thus 
the elephant and the human being do not reach maturity 
till say the twentieth year, and the period of longevity is 
about a hundred years ; the horse, ass, and bull are mature 
in the third or fourth year, and live from fifteen to twT^nty 
years; sheep come to maturity in the second' year, and 
live from eight to ten years; w'hilst rabbits and guinea 
pigs are mature within one year, and live only from four 
to five years. Here again there are exceptions, as, for 
example, tlie cat is matiire before the end of the first year, 
and still it may live to the iige of twenty years. Much 
information is Mill rejjuired on these points before a law 
can be formulated. 

The question of longevity, however, probably presents 
the greatest interest in its relatiou to man. It is still a 
popular belief that the earliest inhabitants of the world 
possessed an incredible strength, were of an enormous sixe, 
and lived to a very great age ; and the ages of the patriarchs 
l)efore the Hood are often taken literally, although the con- 
ditious making such long livfi.s possible are at variance 
with those of human existence at the present day. In 
ancient history there are instances given of heroes w'ho 
attained the age of several hundred years, but these must 
be regarded as mythical Fur an interesting account of 
these, see Hufeland’s Art of I Wolf mrf in ff Life, p. 62 ^ 7 . 

The following are a few instances of extreme longevity 
which have been placed on record ; — Margaret Patten, 
137 ; the countess of Desmond, 145; Thomas Parr, 152; 
Thomas Damme, 154; John Knvin, 172; and Peter 
Torton, 185, There can be Jittlc doubt that the ages of 
these persons have been much exaggerated. They lived 
at a time when no accurate chronological records v^ero 
kept, and when it was the habit to fix the dates of occur- 
‘ rences by comparing them in the memory with other events 
believed tu have hap{>ened about the same time., Thus 


there wef» many s/jurces of fallacy, alihoagh tbe narrators 
no doubt believed their atatements to be quite aeourste. 
Still these were instanoss of prolongation of human life 
far beyond the usual limits, and there ie no r^eson jfor 
doubting that they all lived till they w&re upwiiucds of a 
hundred years of age. r 

Perhaps the boat authenticated instance of ikiM kind is that 
of the famous Thomas Parr of Shropshire. ** He was a poor 
luer's servant, iiiid obliged to maintain himself by daily laboua 
When above one hundred and twenty years of agp he married s 
widow for his seitond wife, who lived with him twelve years, and 
who asserted that during tli^.t time ho never betrayed any signs ot 
inhrinity of ago. Till his one hundred and thirtieth year he pOr- 
formed all his usual work, and was a('.customed even to threek 
Some ycfira befoi'e his death his eyes and memory begaii to ikil, 
but his hearing and senses continued sound to tlie fast. In his one 
liuudred and fifty -second year his fame had reached lK)tido]i ; and, 
as the king was desirous of seeing so great a rarity, he was induced 
to take a journey thither. This, in fdl probability, shortened his 
existence, which ho otherwise might l^ve preserved some years 
longer ; fur ho was treated at couit in so royal a manner, and his 
modt^of living was so totally^ changed that he died, soon after, at 
Tjondon, in Ho was uuu hundred and fifty-two years and 

nine moiitlis old, and hud lived under nine kings of England. What 
was most romurkabh^ in regard to this man is that, v%en his body 
wus opened by Dr Harvey (the discoverer of the circula^on of the 
bl(K>d), his internal organs were found to be in tlic mbst perfect 
state, nor was the least symptom of decay to be discovered in them. 
His caitilages evt*n were not ossihed, as is the ease in all oU 
people. The smallest cause of death had not yot settled in his 
body ; nnd ho died merely of a plethora, because he had been too 
well treutcMl,*’ — 11 uf eland, £». 71. 

The late Sir Qeorge Cornewall Lewis attempted to show 
that ull .such narratives were so inaccurate as to reduce tho 
ages of the parlies to .something under a hundred years, 
{Did he was ilisposed to think that there had been no 
instance of a human being attaining the age of a hundred 
year.s. But .sub.so(iuent cases have shown that a few have 
attained that great ago. In these cases the evidence h&s 
nut been of a eollutcial kind, nor has it depended on 
human memory, but it has been established by written 
recunls. »Scarcely a year passes without instances occurring 
in which the evidence that tbe deceased attained a hundred 
years cannot bo controverted, and there is no doubt that, 
when a sufficient time from the beginning of tbe system 
of registration of births has elapsed, such cases will be 
more common. 

Tho average duration of life in Europe is about thirty^ 
four years. It oscillates between 28*18 years (Prussia) 
and 39*8 years (Schleswig-Holstein, Lauenburg). In 
Naples it is quoted at .31 -65 years. This falls far short 
of the possible longevity, a circimistaiice chiefly to be 
accounted fur by the great mortality in tho early years of 
life. According to De Quatrefages, the duration of life 
is almost universally the same amongst tbs best known 
peoples. Laplanders live to a great age, men of from 
seventy to ninety years of age being common among them. 
The Ainerican Indians have apparently as long a life, on 
tlie average, as the white men living in the same locality. 
It would a[)pear to be the same in the case of the negra 
i^richard (j[uotc.s from an official document of the State of 
Nf;w Jersey, showing that the census gave qne kepo 
centenarian in the 1000 , but .only one white centenarian 
in 150,000 ; on tho other hand, tbe negro of the Senegal 
ages early, and docs not live long. In his native place 
he is exposed to unbe^tby influence^ which tell upon bfcD, 
although he resists tnc ba^ effects of these longer fo 4 ‘ 
better than the w}\ite man ; but when be is transplaniM 
to America he enjoys a longer life. 

The manyrer of life and nature of the oociipatloq, apart 
from hereditary and speciak causes, have a most important 
influence on the duration of life. Few emperors or kings 
have attained the agaof eighty ; and, of more than three 
hundred ^>opes. only six have exceeded the'^ge of righty. It 
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Would seem iEet bndm work is notunfa^urable tq»)o*igevity. 
It is slmoBt {iv^verbial that statesmen and judges often 
reach au edranced age. Many%nen famous in literature 
and sdeiice have lived to an old age. Thun from fifty to 
sixty we have Tasso, Virgil, Shakespeare, Moliere, Dante, 
Pope, Ovid, Horace, !^cmo| Demosthenes ; from sixty to 
seventy, Lavater, Qalvani, Boccaccio, Fenelon, Aristotle, 
Oavier, Milton, Bousseau, Erasmus, Cervantes; from 
seventy to eighty, Dryden, ' Petrarch, Liiintous, Locke, 
Handel,. QaAileo, Swift, Roger Bacon, Chari ts Darwin; 
from eigitty to ninety. Thorny Carlyle, Young, Plato, 
Buffon, Qoethe, FranUin, Sir W. Ilerschel, Newton, Vol- 
taire, Halley; and from ninety to one hundred, Sophocles, 
Leeuwenhoek, Michelangelo, Titian. Physicians are often 
long lived; l^rhaave, Haller, Call, Darwin, Van Swieten, 
FidlopiuSi Jenner, Cullen, Oalen, and Spallanzani died 
between seventy and eighty years of age, and Harvey, 
Duhamel, Finel, Morgagni, Ileberden, and Kuysch be- 
tween eighty and t4nety; whilst the father of medicine, 
Hippocrates, is credited with &ne huudied and nine years. 

A valuable set of statistics have been collected by Hitt 
{Die Krank/ieitm der regarding the influence of 

trades on longevity. An abstract of these will be found 
in Buck’s Hygiene and Public Ilealth^ vol. iL pp. 71, 72. 

The best indication of longevity in a commupity is given 
by the expectation of life from any given age. it is 
obtained by adding together the number of years which 
the entire population live from any specifleid age, and 
dividing the resulting total years of life” by tbe number 
living at the year of age for which the expectation of life 
is desired {English Life Tahle^ p. xxxiii). Thus we may 
find the duration of the portion of human life whioli a.n 
individual at any age may expect to enjoy. Such calcula 
tions are of great value in connexion with assurance, and 
indeed in all pecuniary transactions in which the value of 
life coutiugencies are taken intef account. They are the 
bases of all systems of lifo assurance. Life assurance 
companies have now been able to collect sufficient numbers 
of cases of their own experience on which to And trust- 
worthy calculations showing the expectation of life at 
different ages. Such tables have really been compiled 
from selected cases, namely, from those who have iissured, 
and conse'^iMeiitfy differ somew^hat from those compiled uu 
the broader datik obtait)^ from the wimle population. 
The following tabic, derived from both sources of informa- 
tion, is given briefly to indicate the expectation of life, 
or the longevity, from various ages, reference being made 
for details to the (ffticle InsukancS. The table to bo 
read thus : a person at thirty years of ago has an averago 
expectation of living 33*3 years lopger, or of attaining the 
age of 63’7yeara 
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M/hat are the physiological c|ndition8 in the human 
being that determine longe^ty ? In the first place, there 
(» the influence of heredity. Certain peculiarities of tissue 
are transmitted from parent to offspring that determinu 
whether (9 not the tissue will remain for*a lengthened 
period of time in a normal^ Condition, or whether it will 
quickly yield to external influences and take on an 
abnormal action. As the life of* the body is really the 
lum *o{ the livAi of its constituent parts, or in other words, 


of the cellular elements composing it, it is evident that 
anything affecting the healthy action of these elements 
will aflect the life of the body os a whole, fn some 
indivhiuals the tissues have wliat may be termed a 
hereditary taint, by which is meant a want of stability, so 
that they pass readily from a normal into an abnormal 
condition ; and this is unfavourable to longevity. 

In the next place, even healthy ti.ssues capable of resi.^t/* 
ing ordinary influences may be unable to resist long, 
cunlinuod unfavourable conditions. In course of time slow 
changes begin in the tis.siie ; the^e in turn affect the organ 
in which tlio ti.ssue exi.sts, and the organ, by improperly 
perfoianing its functions, injures the organism. Thu.^ it is 
that habitually breathing an impure atmosphere, eating 
improper food, saturating the. body with drugs or with 
alcohol, over-exerti rig the nervous .sy.stem by excitement or 
prolonged brain-work or worry, and sexual excesses de 
bilitate the boily by working slow but sure changes in tin' 
tissufis which will inevitably tell upon the longevity of tlu' 
individual. 

But even in the most favourable condition.^ there seems 
to be a liifiitatioii to the healthy action of tissues, and old 
age comes on. Whether this is or is nut tlie result of long 
hereditary transmission it is not of much practical import- 
aiice to ask, as it is a state of things all lie^h is heir to. 
But, if it be hereditary, as is highly [jrobable, there is the 
satisfaction of knowing that heri'ditary states can be slowly 
influenced by individuals living in the best po.ssible con- 
dition.s and transmitting the influences of good moral and 
phy.sical hygiene. If bad hereditary cjualities are trails 
milt(*d, good qiialitie.s havt; i‘vcn a better chance of being 
perpetuated, as they favour the imlividual in the struggle 
for existence. Thus a race which has a low degree of 
longevity may acipiirc, by persistent attempts to live in 
tlie best conditions, a long uverago duration of lifo. This 
is also true, though to a less extent, of an individual life. 

Each tissue has a life of it.s own ; it is developed, roadies 
maturity, declines, and dies. It may be replaced by 
succossivo generations of siniilar tissuo.s, but the power of 
reproduet’on of tissue becomes weakened, and by slow 
degrees the tis.sue may dibiippear, m* it may become so 
altered as to be ijuito unlike what it was at first. By these 
tissue-changes functional changes of gieat ini}K»rliince to 
the body are brought about. Thus, as age conie.s on. the 
blood becomes poorer ; respirdtioii is le.ss active ; the vital 
capacity of the chest, that is the working ijuanlity of air, 
i.s diminished ; the temperatuiii of tlie body is slightly 
increased, so that the aged arc more sensitive to cold ; the 
digestive organs aro less vigorous ; the wall.s of the arteries 
become hardened by earthy matter, and lose thuir elasticity ; 
the veins become dilated, and the circulation i.s not 
eflicieiitly performed ; the teeth dciay and di.sajipear ; the 
cartilages become calcified and hard ; the skin is shrivelled 
and dry, and cutaneous respiration and excretion are less 
perfect; the hair whitens or falls oft*; the stature and the 
weight diminish. By and by muscular niuvements are 
less energetic and less precise ; tlie hands tremble and the 
bead shakes ; and there is a tottering gait. The cartilages 
of the larynx ossify, the vocal cords lose their elasticity, 
and the voice becomes a shrill treble. Then the involuntary 
muscular tis.sues are affected so that the bladder is less 
powerful aiul defjecation is feeble. The transparent media 
of the eye become dimmed, the near point of vision is 
pushed back so thatsthe old man becomes presbyopic, or 
far-.sighted, and the power accommodation, or focushing 
of the eye, is entitply lost ; the delicate mechanism of the 
drum and bones of the oar is impaired, so that deafness 
results ; and even touch becomes less delicate. Slowly 
the intellectual faculties become w'eakened, the emotions 
arc 4>ltiuted, and the memory becomes ^by degrees less 
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trustworthy, and at last vaiiislios. Much of tlio time is 
uow spent in sleep, and unless some intercurrent disease 
snaps the thread of life there is a slow ebbing of existence 
Into natural death. Essentially tliese phenomena are due 
to delicate changes in the tissues, visible only with the 
aid of the microscope, lliese changes are those of wasting 
or atrophy, meaning a failure of nutrition, or fatty changes, 
or those caused by infiltration into the tissue of earthy 
matter, which soon destroys its healthy functions. 

-Kllintsoii, Ilunvxn \ ll\iffliind, AH of 

Pr'ih^ihi'nof fji/,': P. Klonrciw, A* Ar f (nun rift' llunmini\ H 

HI fJ/Hrotift} (it- s‘Ui' I't ; < Jllrtrll.'t. f*h}lsl>lUt- Sot'Hj/--^ vol. i. 

p. ;>OvS; J)i* '/’//•' iltnnH.t Sjt>'r(t\\‘, Ati Account of 

/V/*N'*//w Ct'iiiH rkifhh\f>n' th*ir Ifi'olth tta / LmHft-rtl f/^ f>u o J*Ji ysicioit, 
Loudon, Is’jy; Sir (J. Cornowtill Lewis's !,t 'f(crs\ Th»>ins. iiu Lon- 
g^vUy. (.1. (L .M.) 

HENUV WADSWOKTH LONOFKIiliOW. 

CofiycHjkt, hy Thomas Dacuhon,. 

K^RY WADSWORTH LONTJFELLOW, (1807- 
18S2), the best known of American pi»ets, was born 
on the 27th February 1807, at Portland, the metropolis 
of the State of .Maine, to which his ancest(»r, William 
Luiigfellow, immigrated, in 1078, from haiglish Hamp- 
shire. II is father was Stcjdieii Longfellow, a lawyer and 
United States congressman, and his niollicr, Zilpha M’^ads- 
worlh, a descendant of John Alden and of “ Priscilla, the 
Puritan maiden.*' 

Longfellow’s e.\tenial life presents little that is of 
stirring interi;st. It is the life of a modest, deep-hearted 
gentleman, whoso highest ambition w^as to bo a perfect 
man, and, ihroiiiih synijiathy and love, to help other.s to 
be the same. His boyhood was spent mostly in his nativo 
town, which ho never ceased to love, and whose boantiful 
surroumlings and (piict, pure life he has described in his 
poem “My Lost Youth.** Here he grew in the midst 
of majestic peace, which wa.s but once broken, and that by 
an event which made a deep impression on him -the war 
of 1812. lie never forgot 

“the sra- fight far juvav, 

How it Ihuudrivd .»’rr tlif tide. 

And the di-ad plains as tlu*v lay 

III t}j»*ir grivi's oV'ilMoking tlic tiaii<piil hay^ 

WluMij tlicy in h.atth* du^L’' 

The “tranquil bay** is Casco Bay, one of the most 
beautiful in the world, studded with bold, green islands, 
w 11 fitted to be the Me.sjierides of a poet’s boyish dreams. 
At the early age of fourteen Longfellow entered Bowdoiii 
C<»llege at Brunswick, a town situated near the romantic 
falls of the Androscoggin river, about 25 niile'< from 
Portland, and in a region full "f Indian .scenery and 
legend. Here he had among his cla.s.sfellows Xathaiiiel 
Hawthorne, Oeorge B. Cheever, and J S. C. Abbott. 
During the latt^^r years of his c<»llege life he contributed to 
the ruifrd /Aff'.ro,rt/ some half-dozen poems, 

whi' h are interesting for two reasons -(1 ) as showing the 
poet’> early, book mediated sympathy with nature and 
legendary heroisms, and (2) as being almost entirt ly free 
from that supernatural view of nature which his ut 

residence in Europe imparted to him. He grafliiare<l in 
1825, at the age of eighteen, with honours, among others 
that tjf writing the cla^^ poem, ’- taking the fourth 
place in a cla.ss of thirty-eight. lie then entered 
iiis fathers law ollicf*, without intending, however, it 
would appear, to dfjvote himself to the study of the law. 
For this profe.^-^ion lie was, byth by capacity and lattes, 
urteily unfitted, and it was fortunate ,|liat, shortly after 
his gnidiiatiori, he received an olfer of a profes.->orshi|j ol 
l^o^J^'rn languages in his alma rnater. In order the bettei 
tA (Qualify him>elf for this appointment, h(5 came to 
Kurojje ami .'p* nt throe years and a half travelJiijg in 


France, iHly, RpaA, Germany, Holland, and England, 
learning languages, for wMch he had unusual talent, and 
drinking in the spirit df the history and life of these 
countries. For an American, while still in a plastic state, 
to spend much time in Europe is a doubtful and, not 
uiifre([uently, a disastrous experiment, unfitting him for a 
useful, contented life in his own country. The effect of 
Longfellow’s visit was twofold. On the one hand, it 
widened his sympathies, ga^^ him confidence in himself, 
and suppliLd him wdth many poetical tlicntes; on the 
otht‘r, it traditionalized hi« mind, coloured fof him the 
pure light of nature, and rendered him in some measure 
unfit to feel or express the spirit of American nature and 
life. His sojourn in Europe fell exactly in the time when, 
in England, the reaction against the setitimental atheism 
of Shelley, the pagan sensitivity of Keats, and the sublime, 
Satanic outcastness of I^yron was at its height ; when, in 
the Catholic countries, thd negative ^^aggerations of the 
French Revolution w'ere inducing a counter current of 
positive faith, which threw* men into the arms of a half- 
sentimental half-:esthetic medievalism; and when, in 
Germany, the aristocratic paganism of Goethe was being 
swept aside by that tide of dutiful, romantic patriotism 
which Hooded the country, as soon as it began to feel that 
it still existed after being run over by Napoleon’s war- 
chariot. ^Vhen, in 1820, be returned to assume his duties 
at Bowdoin College, he saw the world and man no longer 
in the elt‘ar effulgence of nature, but in the subdued and 
tinted light that comes through painted cathedral windows, 
or ill the rellecteci rays that fall from somnaiubulous 
moons. He remained six years at Bowdoin College. 
In his twenty-fourth year (1831) he married Miss Mary 
S. Potter, one of his “early loves,” and in 1833 published, 
first, a small volume of cranBlations from the Spanish, 
with an introiluctory essay on the moral and devotional 
poetry of Spain, and then'i)art of Outre-Mer, a youthfully 
ebullient work, for w’hic)i a fitting title would have been 
“Poetry and Truth from my Travels.” The latter con- 
tained some translations from the French, and was com- 
pleted in 1835. 

In 1835 Longfellow was chosen to succeed Georgo 
Ticknor as professor of modern languages and belles- 
lettres in Harvard (College, Cambridge, Mass., the oldest 
and most illustrious institution, of higher learning in the 
country. On receiving*this appointment, he paid a second 
visit of some fifteen months to Europe, this time devot- 
ing special attention to tho Scandinavian countries and 
Switzerland. During this visit he hSt his wife, who died 
at Rotterdam, November 29, 1835. The poet speaks of 
her in “ Footsteps of Apgels ” as 

'*the Being Beauteous 
Who unto niy youth w'ils given, 

More UiiiTi all things else to love me. 

And is now a saint in heaven.’* 

r 

On his return to America in 1836, Longfellow took up 
his residence in Cambridge, and began to lecture and write. 
In his new home he found himself amid surroundings 
entirely congenial to him. Indeed, there are few places 
in the world which a man of learning, refinement, 
sociability, and liberal views would rather choose for a 
I residence than Cambridge. Its spaciouRneas and free rural 
aspect, its old graveyards and toweling elms, its groat 
university, its cultivatecl society, for admission to which 
I UMab.s()rbod wealth is.a positive disqualification, and its 
vicinity to humane, substantial, busy Boston, are all 
attractions for^uch a man. In 1837-38 severstl essays of 
J.«ongfelh)w’8 appeared in the 'North American Remew^ and 
in 1839 he published Hyperion^ and his first volume of 
original poetry, entitled •Voices of the NighL The former, 
a poetical account of his travels, had« at Aie time of its 
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publication, an immense popularity, *due maiply to ?ts 
Bentimental romanticism. At present few persons beyond 
their teens would care to read it through, so unnatural and 
stilted is its language, so thin its material, and so con- | 
sciously mediated its sentiment. . Nevertheless it has a 
certain historical importance for two reasons — (1) because 
it marks that period in Longfellow^s career when, though 
he had left nature, ho had not you found art, and (2) 
because it opened the sluices through which the flood of 
Gorman sentimental poetry flowed into the U<iited States 
— a flood* whose waters, after forty years, are not yet 
assuaged. The Voiced of the Night contains some of his 
best minor poems, “The Psalm of Life’* and 

‘‘ Footsteps of Angels.” In 1841 Longfellow published a 
small volume gf Ballads and other roems^ containing some 
of his most popular pieces, e.g,, “The Skeleton in 
Armour,” “The Wreck of the * Ilesperiis,” “The Village 
lUacksmith,” “To aoChild,” “Tho Jhidge,” “Excelsior.” 
In 1842 he paid a third brief visit to Europe, spending 
the summer on the Rhine. • During his return-passage 
across the Atlantic he wrote his Poems on Slavery^ wliicli 
ho published the same year, with a dedication to (Jhanning. 
These poems went far to wake in the youth of New Eng- 
land a sense of the great national wrong, and to prepare 
them for that bitter struggle in which it was wiped out at 
the expense of the lives of so many of them In he 
married again, chonsing this time Miss Frances E. Appleton 
of Boston, a daughter of lion. Nathan Apph'.ton, one of the 
founders of Lowell, and a sister of 'Phomas G. Appleton, 
himself no mean poet. 

About the same time he boiiglit, and fixed his resi- 
dence in, the house in which he had formerly only been 
a lodger, an old “revolutionary lionse,” built about the 
beginning of last century, and occupied by General 
AVashington at the time when he took command of tlie 
United States army in 1776. •This quaint old wooden 
house, which stands in the midst of a large garden full of 
splendid elms, continued to bo hts chief residence till the 
day of his death. Of the lectures on Dante which he 
delivered about this time, James Russell Lowell says:- - 
“ These lectures, illustrated by admirable translations, are 
remembered with grateful pleasure by many who were 
thus led to learn the full significance of the gnjut Christian 
poet*’ Indeed, as a^professor, Longfellow was eminently 
successful. Shortly after®tho Poei^s cm Bhukry, there ap- 
peared in 1843 a more ambitious work, The Spanish Sfti 
dent, a kind of sentimental “ Morality,” without any special 
merit but good intenfcjoii. If publishefl nowadays it would 
hardly attract notice; but in .those gusliing, emotion- 
craving times it had considerable^^opularity, and helped to 
increase th(^ poet’s now rapidly wWeiiing fame. A huge 
collection of translations of foreign poetry edited by him, 
and entitled Tlui Poets of Europe, ap[)eared in 1845, and, 
about the same time, a few minor poems — songs and 
sonnets — under the title The Belfry of Bruges, Tb 1847 
he gave to the world the greatest of all his works, and 
the one which will carry his name down to posterity — 
Evangeline, a Tale of Acadie, It was, in some degree, 
an imitation of Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea, ami its 
plot, which was derived fr()m Hawthorne’s AineHcan Note- 
Books, is even simpler than that of the German poem, 
not to say much more touching. At the violent removal 
by the British Govetnment of a A^lony of French settlers 
from Acadie (Nova Scotia) iB 1755, a young couple, on the 
very day of their wedding, got separated and carried in 
different disoctions, so that they lost Tail trace^^f each other. 
The«poom describes the wanderings of the bride in search 
of her lover, and her final discovery of him as an did man 
on his death-bed, in a public hospital which she had entennl 
as a nurse. Slight as the story is, it is worked out into 
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one of the most affecting poems in the language, and gives 
to literature one of its most perfect types of womanhood 
and of “affection that hopes and endures and is patient.” 
Though written in a metre deemed foreign to Knglish ears, 
the poem immediately attained a wide popularity, which it 
lias never lost, and secured to the dactylic hexameter a 
recognized place among Ihiglish metres. 

In 1849 Longfellow^ published a novel of no great 
merit, Kavanagh, and also a volume of poems entitled 
The Seaside and the Fireside, a title wliidi has reference to 
ids tw'o homes, the seaside one on the charming penin.^ula 
of Nahant, the fireside one in Cambriilge. One of the 
poems ill this collection, “Resignation,’ has taken a 
permanent place in literature; another, “Hymn for my 
Brother’.s Ordination,” shows plainly tijc nature of the 
poet’s Christianity. ITis brother, the Rev. Samuel Long- 
fellow’, IS a minister of the I'nitai ian Clinrch. 

Longfelh)W*s geidus, in its choicti of subjects, always 
oscillated between America and Euri»pc, between the 
colonial period of American history and tlie Middle and 
Romantic Ages of European feeling. When tired of the 
broad daylight of American activity, he j- ought refuge and 
rest in the dim twilight of iiiedia val legend and (jleniiaii 
sentiment. In IS.il a])peared Th iiublnt Leipnd, a long 
lyric drama based upon Hartmann von Aiie’s beautiful 
story of self-sacrifice, T.br armr Ihlnrleh. Next to 
Evangeline, this is at once the be.st and the most popular 
of the poet’s loiiger w orks, and contains many pas&ages of 
great beauty. Bringing his imagination back to America, 
he next applied liimsLlf to the elaboration of an Indian 
legend. In 1854 he resigned his profi‘ss()rship, lii the 
following year he gave to tlie world the Indian Edda, The 
Saig of !Iiaivatha,i\ conscious imitation, bt4h in subject 
and nu^tre, of the Fimiish epic, the Kab vala, with which 
he had become acquainted during his second visit to 
hhirope. The metre is monotonous and easily ridiculed, 
but it suits the subject, and the poem is very popular. In 
1858 api>earcd The Courtship af Mitts Stand ish, based on 
a charming incident in the early history of the riymouth 
colony, and, along with it, a number of miiiur poems, 
included umlcr the uuulcst title, Birds of Passage, One of 
these is “ My Lost Youth.” 

IVo events mnv occurred which served to cast a gloom 
<»ver the poet’s life and to interrupt his activity,- the 
outbreak of the civil war, and the tragic fate of bis wife, 
wJio, having accidentally allowed her diLss to catch fire, 
was burnt to death in h(*r own house in 1861. It was 
Itaig before he recovered fn»m the sho(!k caused by this 
terrible ovimt, and in his subsequent published poems he 
never ventured even to allude to it. When he did in some 
measure find himself again, lie gave to the w\)rld his 
chariiiing ^'afes of a Wayshlr Inn (1863), and then a 
“second flight” of his Panls of I'n'isage, Among the 
latter is a j)oem entitled “The Children’s Hour,” which 
affords a glance into the home life of the widowed p.)et, 
wdio had beA*n left with five children — two sons, Ernest 
and Charles, and three daughters, 

“(b:i\c Alirc, ainl hiiigliiiig Allci^ra, 

Ami Kilith witli gi>Mrn liair. ” 

The Birds of Passage was succeeded by a small volume 
entitled phaver de Lure (1866), which contains, among 
other fine things, the beautiful “ threno.s” on the burial of 
Hawthorne, and “The Bells of Lynn.” Once more the 
poet songlit refuge mcdiieval life by ccunpleting his 
translation of the hivina Co^itnedia, parts of which he had 
rendereil into English us much as thirty years before. This 
work a]>peared in 18(‘»7, and gave a great impulse !•> the 
study of Dante in America. It is a masterpiece of literal 
translation. Next came the AVic England Tragedies (1868)} 
and The Divine Tragedy (1871), which found no large 
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p'lWic. Tn 1868-69 the poet visited Europe, and was 
erery where received with the greatest honour. In 1872 
appeared Thrati Booh of containing translated as 

well as original pieces, in 1873 Aftrrmofh, in 1874 The 
Uoti/jhiy of the and in 1875 The Mtuk of Pandora , 

and other Poems. Aiiiong these “other pooins*^ were “Tho 
Hanging of the Crane/’ “ Morituri Salufamns,” and “A 
Book of Son nets/’ The Mode (f Pandora is a proof of that 
gn»wing appreciation of pagan naturalism which marked 
the poets later years, 'riiough not a great poem, it is full 
of beautiful i>assages, many of wdiieh point to the riddle 
of life as yet unsolved, a. con\iction w hieh grew ever more 
and more upon the poet, as the ebullieney of rornantieisin 
gave way to the calm of classic feeling, in the " Book of 
Sonnets'’ are some of the lincst things he ever wrote, 
especially the live sonnets entitled “'rhree Friends of 
Mine.” These “three friends” wen* Cornelius Felton, 
Louia Agas.'siz, and Charles Sumner, whom lie ealls 

“The iiohlp tho'r, 

AVlio half luy life were more thiiii IikmuIh to me.” 

Iho loss of Agassiz was a blow from which he never 
entirely recovered ; and, when Sumner also left hiu;, ho 
wrote — 

‘*Thoii hfist but t-nkoii thy lamp and gone to'1)ed ; 

1 .slay a little longer, a.s one stays 

To cover up the eml)er.s that still Imrn.** 

He did stay a little longer ; but the cinber.8 that still 
burnt in him refused to be covered up. He would fain 
have ceased writing, and useil to say, “ It ’s a great thing to 
know when to stop” ; but he could not stop, and did not 
dtop, till the last. He continued to publish from time to 
time, in the magazines, poems wliich showed a ch'arness r)f 
vi.sinri and a perfection of workmanship su. h a.s he never 
had equalled at any period of his life. Indeeil it may be 
4aid that hU finest poems \vere his last. Of these a small 
'collection appeared under the title of Keramos^ and other 
Poenu (1878). Besides these, in the years 1875-78 ho 
edited a collection of Poems of P/aees in thirty-one small 
volumes. In 1880 appeared IJHima Thule, meant to be 
bi.s last work, and it was nearly so. In Oct«’ber 1881 
he wrote a touching sonnet on the death of President 
Carfield, and in .lauuary 1882, when the hand of death 
was already ui)on him, his poem, Hermes Trismniistns, in 
which he givf?s utterance, in language as rich as that of 
the early gods, to that strange feeling of awe witlumt fear, 
and hope w'ithuut form, W'ith wdiich every man of ^putle.ss 
life and upright intellect wdthdraw\s from the ]»henomcna 
of time to thv*, realities of eternity. 

In the la^t years of his life hosutfered a great deal from 
rheumatism, and w'as, as he sometimes cheerfully sail], 
“never free from pain.” Still he remained as .sunny and 
genial as ever, looking from his r:inibri<]g(i study wimlows 
across the Brighton meadow’s to the Brookline hills, or 
enjoying the “free wild winds of the Atlantic,” and listen- 
ing to “The Bells of Lynn” in his Nahant Iiuino. He 
htill ci»ntinued to receive all vi.^iitors, and to take f»ccasional 
runs ui» to Castine .‘iiid Portland, the hoirit-.s of hi.-, family. 
About the beginning of 1882, however, a seriou.'^ cliange 
took place in his condition, and he was obliged to w’itlnlraw 
from the public gaze. Dizziness and w’ant of .-.trength 
confined him to his room forsoni'i time, and, althongli iiHcr 
home week.s he partially recovered, his elasticity and 
powc.rs were gone. He now acknowledged the receipt of 
letters with a printed form. At last* the end came. On 
the 19th March he was seiz«jfJ with w'hat proved to be 
j»eritoiiiti.s, with violent paroxysm.s of 7'omiting and pain, 
which continmwl until the 22d. ’Phe 23(1 was pas.scd in a 
torjdd condition, which, though it vani.shed on the morning 
ih tt)»i 24th, returned in the cour.se of th(5 day, and parsed, 
iri'icnsible dcgree.s, into the profound sleep of <^j*utli. 


The poet ^ae buried on the 20th, near hU three friends,” 
in Mount Auburn cemetOt*y. The regret for his loss was 
universal ; for no modei^ man was ever better loved or 
better deserved to be Icved. . 

Longfellow was made an LL.D. of Bowdoin College in 
1828, at the age of tweiity-oiio, of Harvard in 1850, and 
of Cambridge (England) in 1868, and D.C.L. of Oxford in 
1860. Jn 1873 he was elected a iiiornber of the Kussian 
Academy of Science, and in 1877 of the Spanish Academy. 

Ill person, Longfellow was mther below middle height, 
broad-shouldered, and ye^A\ built. His head*' and face 
were extremely handsome, his forehead broad and high, 
his eyes full of c,lo.ar, warming fire, his nose straight and 
graceful, his chin and lips rich and full of feeling as those 
of the Pra.K it clean Hermes, and his voice Is'W, melodious, 
and full of tender cadences. His hair, originally dark, 
became, in bis later years, silvery w^hite, and its w^avy locks 
combined w’ith those of hiS flowing board to give liim that 
leonine appearance so familiar through his later portraits. 
Charles Kingsley said of lA)ngfellow*s face that it was the 
most beautiBil human face he had ever seen. And many 
agreed with him. 

In trying to form an Mtiiiiato of TiOngfflllow^ we are not obliged, 
as ill the case of .so iiiiiiiy other pools, to distinguish tlio poot from 
tht* man, or to degrmlo the mitiire of the former by making it an 
exetise ftir the foitdes of tlir hitter. In Longfellow, the iioet was 
the llower and fruit of llie man. 11 is nature was essentially poetic, 
and liis life incomparably the givateat of his {K>ems. Those W'ha 
knew only the poems he wrote could form but a faint notion of the 
harmony, the sweetness, the inanlim h.s, and the tondcruesB of that 
ivliieh he lived. 

Of the two orders of ]>oct.s distinguished by Aristotle — that of the 
in.spired or plastic, and that of the versatile or ob8er\"ant— Longfellow 
belonged distinctly to the latter. Niitni'ii did not come to him aS 
to a Pythiu seated on a tripod, and till him with pabsion ex})ressibl6 
only in rhythmic prophei*y ; she did not even call him as a ]»rivii14 
serif'tary, and dictate to him her secret messages of love and 
tenderness, jusiiee and wiit.'hfulness, freedom and immortality. 
Be went to nature, sometimes as the Angel of the Annuiiciatiou, 
r(*vcaliT»g to her that she was pregnant wifli divinity, sometiinrs as 
n priest pronouncing a benc^diction over her. What ho would havs 
liei 11 as a poet, if, in.stead of visiting Europe in early life and drink- 
ing in the spirit of tlie Middle Age under the shadows of cathedral 
toweib, that point upwaids to a world above nature, and backwards 
to a tiniH when that world darkened tlie face of nature, he had, like 
Whittier, grown old aniiii tlie uucathedrailcd paganisms of American 
seenery and life, we can only guess from his earlier poems, whicli 
are as naturalistie, fresli, and uiimystieal as could l>e de$^red ; but 
certain it is that, from lii.H long fauiiHarity wfAi the medifieval view 

nature, and its semi-pagan olfspring, the mmuntic view, lie whs 
brought, for llic greater juut of his life, to look upon the world of 
men ami things cither as the middle scene of a miracle play, with 
a lieav(*n of rewarding happiricsK above, an a purgatory of purifying 
]>9in below, or else; as a garment concealing, while it revealed,^ 
.spiritual foini.s of unraUiom(*.d mystery. During this time heitould' 
hc:ir •* the trailing garmei^s of the night sweep through her marblo 
li;«Jls,” and see “the stai-s eome out to listen to the music of tho 
was.” [..itrr on, ns he approaehed his wteond youth (he was spared 
a second childhood;, ho tended to a more (lagan view. About tho 
time he w'H.s WTiting The. Mask of Pandm-a, ho could see “ hi 
tho Hiiii^*t .lasoii’s fleece of gold,” and hear “the waves of tho dis'* 
tractod sea piteously calling and larnjmting” his lo-st friend. But 
through all the pcrioils of his life, his vi»-w of tho world was esseii- 
lially religiuu.s ami subjective, and, coiisequontly, his manner of 
(b aling with it hymnal or lyric. This fact, even more than his 
merits ns an artist, serves to account for his immense ]•opQlarit}. 
Too well-informed, too apnr(*ciativc,»ftnd too modest to deem him- 
.'wdf th(i peer of tho “grand old masti-rs,” or one of ** those far stars 
that come in sight once in a cmtiiry,” he made it his aim to writt^ 
something that should “ make a })urer faith and manhood shino in 
the untutored lieurt,” nnd do this in thji way that should best 
rcHcli that heart. This aim' dotcrpiin(Ml at once liis cboico of sub* 
jeets and his modo of treating th(^m. 

The Hiibje(‘ts of Longfellow’s poetry are, for the most part, aspect 
of nature a.s infhnuicing human feeling, either directly or through 
historical association, the tender or pathetic sides and incidentte of 
life, nr heroic deeds preserved in iVgend or history. Ho had a special 
fondness for records of human deWion and self-sacrifice, whether 
they were monkish legends. Indian tales, Norse drdpast or bits of 
American liistory. IIi.H inode of treatment, on we have already 
Mild, is subject! VO and lyric No matter what** form his works 
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Rssttma» whetKei the epic, u in Evangeline,*’ ^ The Courtship of 
Miles Standidi,*’ end “Hiawatha,*’ tli« dramatif;, a# in “1*1)*! 
Spaqidi Student,” “The Golden JJfegcnd,” and “The Mask of 
Pandora/* or the didactic, as in “TlieiPsalm of Life” and inaiiv of 
the minor ooems ; they are all subject! This is not the highest 
praise that can be given to works of art ; but it implies less dis- 
raise in Longfellow’s oase than in almost any other, by reason of 
is noble subi^tivity. * 

If we look in ^ngfcllow’s poetry for oritrinality of ihouglit, pro- 
found psychological atiulysis, or new insiglius into natim*, we shall 
be disappointed. Though very far f?oin being han-perrd by any 
dogmatic philiptophical or religious systetu of the pnst, his mind, 
until near the end, found sullieiuiit satistsctioii iu the Christian 
view of life fo make it inditfeieut to ivstlcss, inipiiring spirit nf 
the present, and disinclined to play with any more recent solntioii 
of lire’s problems, lie had no sympathy with either sce])ticisiii «>r 
formal dogmatism, and no need to h:iz.ir(l rash guesses respecting 
inau*a destiny. He wuh willing to say — 

** Ii4o Tint knovr; nor will I Miinly question 
Tlione pai^eH of tlie TnyHtic hoiik. which hold 
Tho Btory Htill iinj^old. 

But without rafili conjertiire wiKtreHtlon 
Turn ItB liwt Icuvcii in rovoienoc mid good heed, 

UHtll *Th« Ki«r I n iul.” 

He dislikod tho present psyehologictfil seliool of art, believing it to 
be essentially morbid and unhealthy. He had no . ymjjathy with 
the tendency ropresentod by George Kliot, r»r with any attempt to 
bo analytic in ait. He held art to bo es^eni ially synthetic, er*'ati ve, 
and manifesting, not analytic, destructive, or <iut‘stioniiig. Heiici! 
he never strove to draw from nature sonic iu*w secret, or to show iu 
her relations never discovered before. 1 1 is aim was to impress nptiri 
her familiar facts and a.si)e(!ts the seal of his own gracious nature. 
And in this no one ever aucc’ceded better. “The light of tiio life 
of him is on all |)ast tilings.” For this resuson, while lr*s }ioems 
never reveal tons a new meaning in mi lure or show us a new spring 
of hope in man, they make us love both better than we did before. 
Though he never raised the curtain tliat hides the stage n}H)n winch 
the piiysical and moral powers of nature rehearse the drama of 
human life, yet he opens our ears to the notes of the orchestra that 
sits before the stage ami plays the overture ; and, as we listen to 
these notes, there rise before us touehing ]»ielures of love, nnd 
faith, and devotion, until we lind ourselves melted down ami sini- 
plilled into little children, whereof is the king<lum of h(*aven. 

■ We have said that Loiigfedlow'.s prolraclotl r<*,sideuce iu Fan ope in 
some degree unfitted him for expressing tlie uew’ life of the Amei ic:ui 
republic ; and this is true. He was (*!^ieutially a poet of the past, 
not, like Lowell,' a grasper ami inouldor of tin* pieseut, or like 
Whitman, a John the Raptist of the future. But, just as Dant(* 
summed up the ages of faith, and Shakespeare the ag<'S of feudalism, 
so Longfellow has summed ii]) the jieriod of Iransiiion from these 
to the ages of truth and lil*erty — a period in whi* h the killin ' 
leiter of Christian wroinanlim’ss and pagan nKinliiiess luus slowdy 
been yielding to their vivifying spirit, and preparing the way for 
that simple humanity of which he was the earnest and the type. 

As a man, Longfellow was iilmosl perfect, as mmdv so ns it is 
ever given to human nature lo be. A n' lii in intellect nid cemrage, 
yet without conceit or bravado; a womamin .sensibility and tender' 
ness, yet without shrinking or weakness ; a .saint iu purity of life 
and devotion of heart, yet without iiseet.ism or religiosity ; .i 
knight-errant in hatred of wTong and eniitjmpt of luLsencss, yei 
without self-rigliteoiisne^ or cynicism ; a prince in dignity .nnl 
courtesy, yet without formality or condesecn.sion ; a poet in thought 
and feeling, yet without jealou.sy or alfcetiit ioii ; a scholar in ta.sies 
and habits, yet without aloofness or boo]si.shn<‘ss ; a dutiful .son, a 
loving busliana, a judicious father, a trii.sty frii ntl, a useful dim*!!, 
and au enthusiastic patriot,' he united in his .sliong, traihspareiit 
humanity almost every virtue undi-r heaven. A ihoroughly healthy, 
wnlbbalaticed, harmonious nature, lu'ctepting life as it came, wdili 
alt its joys and sorrows, and living it beautifully and hopefully, 
without canker and without unchfirity. No nniu ever lived more 
completely in the light than Henry W’adsw'urlh Longfelkwv. 

I’erhaps the most lomarkablc traits in Ijongfelhuv’s eharacler 
were his accessibility and his charity. TJiough a great worker, he 
seemed always to have tiiue for anything he was a.sked to do. Tie 
was never too busy to sec a aifler, to answer a letter, or to a.si»is(, 
by word or deed, any one that needed assistanec. His eourtos}' to 
all visitors, even to strangers and children who called to look at him, 
or who, not venturing to call, hung alioiit his garden-gate in oiilt*r 
to catch a glliji|n)e of liftn, was almost i marvel. Me always took 
it for ^punted that they hatl (!onm to sec Washington’s stmiy, and, 
accordingly, took the greatest interest in showing theni that. He 
never, as long as ho could write, was known to refuse Ids autograph, 
and so far wa^ he from trying to protect hifnself fro% intruders that 
ho rarely drew the blinds of his st^uly windows at night, though 
that stud^was on the ground ilot^r and faced tho street. His aet.s 
of charity, though performed in .secret, were neither fow nor small. 
Of him it may lie said with ]iorfcct tnitji, “ Ho went aln»ut «loiiig 
. good”; and not hU money merely, but also with his presence 
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and Id.*? encouragement. To how many sad hearts did he come like 
■ni angel, with the rich toTies of his voice waking harmonics of 
hope, w'here before there ha<l been despair and silence t How many 
young literary people, disaiipointcd at the uiisucce.ss of their first 
iiltenipt..M, did he comfort and sjmr on to renewal suhI higlici 
cllorls ! How careful he was to «|ueueh no smoking ll.ix ! How 
ntlerly fri ‘0 he was from jenlousy or revengcfulness I Wliilo j»ooi, 
morbid Kdgiir .-Mian was writing violent ami .scurrilous arli*'l*-^ 
upon him, ui*using hiiii of j)l:iginiMii and other litioary mi.- 
deiiieaiiours, lie was ihdivei lug enthuhiastii* lectures lo his elas'>*-- 
«*ii Poe'.-, jioetry. His eliarity was unhouiided. Olieo A\hen tin* 
present writer pioposed to the ]»re.sident of the Harvard lbiiv<*i^il; 

\ isiting Committei* lhat Lfingfellow .shtaild be pl.ieed on tliat 
‘•oiiiiiiittee, tlie ]ne:.i«lerit replied: “What woulil he tin* use 
L'lngfellow' Miiild nevei lie hiouglit to lind fault with anybody or 
.iiiNlhing.’^ And it was trui*. His w hole life was hatheil in that 
sympathy, that lov** whieh sulfeis long and envies not, w'hi« h for- 
givci unto .seventy tinn-s m vi ii liine-.. .ukI as niaiiY nmie if iie.ed he. 
Kven ifi his last yeat.s, when loss of triends ami lontiniial nhysieal 
pain made life sonicwliat “eold, and d.irk, ami dreaiy ” for him, 
lie never coinpl. lined, lamented. <ir blamerl the ariangi'ineiits of 
ii.itun*, and tlie only way in w'hii li it was possible to know' that In* 
.sulfered was through his I'ver im iea.sing di light iu tho health and 
.strength of younger men. His whole nature was siimmeil up in tho 
bne.s of hU favouiiti* ]ioet : 

“ T.iiee iiit<‘l1ettiia1, pwnji d'ainore, 

AiiiurcU vrio bell, pleTi (ii leti/iii. 

(‘lie iriiMende eirnl ilnl/oii* " (T. 1>A ) 

LOXdKORl), an inland county of l.oinster, Ireland, is 
bounded on flic N.W. by Leitrim, N. K. by Cavan, K. by 
Westmeath, S. by We.stineatli jiiid Meath, and W\ by Lougli 
l^ec and lloscoiiiuion. With the exception of (’arlow, 
Louth, and Dublin, it i» tho snmllost eounty in Ireland, its 
greatest length bi/iiig about inihs, its greatest breadth 
.about ‘JO, and the total area comprising ‘Jbli, 109 uere.s, or 
about 421 si|iiai'e iiiile.s. 

The general level surface of the country i.s broken 
occa.sionally by low liills, which cover a c on.siderable 
area at its northern angle. The principal rivers are (ho 
Cainlin, which rises near draiiard, and llows past Lt)nglord 
to the Shannon, and the Inny, which, entering the county 
from We.stnicath, cro.sses its southern corner, and falls into 
Lough Het*. liOligh Hee is partly included in Longford, 
and the other princi[»al lakes are Lough (lownagli, Derry' 
loiigh, Lough Drum, and Lough Haniiow. ’Phe Hoyal 
canal intersects the c«)unty. The soutlieni dni.sion ot thw 
county, bounded partly by the Caniliji, belongs to the great 
liinestono plain of Ip laiid, and the northern division is 
occupied cliiclly by clay-slate and greywackc. Tn the we.st 
of the county there is an iuterpolation, between the two 
ilivi.sions, of yellow sand.stone and congloinerato. Isolated 
hills of .sandstone occur at Slievogauldry .and at Hallyrnahon, 
on both .sides of the Inny. ilarblet)! line(|ualit\ lias been 
raised near Ledwithstown. In the north indications ot 
iron Miv abundant, and there are also .some traces of b:i*l. 

J////V //////;■('.- The climate i.s somewhat moist and cold, 
paitly owing to the large exL nl of mansli and bog. ’i’h*> 
soil in the southern districts resting on the liriicstonc i- 
a deep loam well adapted for pasture, but iu tho n*»rth it 
often .so tliin and poor a.*» to be incajiablo ol rcclainal nai. 

hi LSSl llu-rc were 7 1,''I •> i»( iv.*, umU r lillnge, I2ri,s;{s }-.« tun , 
:*ii)07 pkoitalioi), ;iiel iil.a bi w.i^li-. riic tot.il iiumlH-r (*f 
111 w.i'. of will'll w* le Ic". 1’i.ui 1 .len*. More lli.oi 

oiie-li.ilf nf Hie tnt.il liiliilln i’ wi O* on libl*’*! iu tlmse ki'lwe* ii a .lU'l 

1. "», ailtl l.'» .IIJ'I .‘JO .H ies ill evtelll, W hieli iuimliere«l rispei tuelc 
2IS2 arul ‘JtJn.S. Tlie foUnwim' t.il'Ie .slniw.s tJie aiea.s iiiuler lie* 
])riiicipal eicps iu aiul in Lssl - 

1 .,.1 Mt*aile 

.. ' " r I'wtato 'luiiiii>.'*. (. Htix. amt 
1 (Veils. eUw 

S4I ! •Ifi 

jlSvSij oOi ilS.HTo'l I l.t.les J .*.«;•.* I j 1,702 j LV.IS > l 7 ! S,..; 

Tb*‘ total number o^boiscr^in was 68r»ri, of wbidi w**. • 

ii.scil tor agiieultural piirposeH •, of eattlo f»l,;»47, of wliieli lo/Jl*', 
wertMuilch cows; of sbeep, *24.140 ; of pigs, 17/.^00; .imlof pouliiN, 

2. *t2,i^24. There were -JOtb) asscs .mil niiib*-: A‘*conliiig ti^tl* 

rotvivn, ibe land was diviib'd among 4'^6 piojuietor^ posse.s.s- 
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iiiv; 2riG,6t>S iU'ivs, with an aiimuil rateable value of £151,789, the 
r.iteubk* vahio jx*!' Ju-re boiiij^ 11s. lOl. The average aize 
w.i.s .‘>>8 ai*iVN, ainl 14 [ur ivnt. |)nssL*sscd loss than 1 acre. The 
Jaig. st nwiiors wiMo ('ohmrl Kiiijr Ilariiian, *2S,779 iioros ; earl ot 
Giiinanl, 11,978; Lor«l Aiin.ily, 1*4 LiO; Cloorgo Maooiiohy, 10,819. 

Miinif/acfin't'yi. — 'I’lu-so jiiv lontiiieil almost riilin*ly to coarse 
woollen and liiiru cloth. 

R'ti/inui'i . — Olio hrain h of tho ^lulland Gnat Wostorii Kailway 
skirts iho oastcrii buiunlary of tho couniy, and auotlior passes 
l]nou,i;h its centre to liMiii^^funk 

tifiif I'lifufiff ioit . — The county iin‘]inlos 6 
n.iioiiies. uitli pal islie.s .iiid M<1 towiilainU It is in tlie iK>rth- 
A-e^t • irouit. Assi/es arc lield at Lniiirtonl. aial «|uarlor sessions at 
Rillyin.dioii, (IraiMid. and Lotij^fotd. There is oin* poor law union 
whollv within tin* nuinty, witli portions o| otln i two. It is in the 
Jlnhlin milil iiT distrii t and Girr suhdktrici There an* barr.ieks 
*or infantry ainl e.iv.ilry at Longfoul. Tho oonrity returns two 
monihors to p.iilianunt. 

The only town ot any ini[iottance is the county town, Longford. 
From *Jr».142 in 17b*) the population ot the county gradually in- 
<‘rcase«l till ill ls|l it w.i'. ll."t,49l, hut since then it hasiliniiiiished 
to 82,448 in t34.o01 in 1871, and in ISM, of whom 

f»0,77** Wire ainl oO,*J89 feiiiales. From 1st May ISfil to 

tlNi 1 >ee« ii]l>er l''8l ill** iiuiiiLer of emigrants was 10,7*26. For 
the tt'Ji years l871-.sl tin* iiiaiTiagi*-rate pel ]"(.) »,f tlie popul.itioli 
was 4, tin- hirlli-i.ite 2|-;k ainl tin- ileatli-rate 16. In 188] 44*1 
p*-r Cl nt. of the popuIatii»n ii»ovc live years ot age were illiterate, 
tho peivi'in.ige in 1871 heiiig 3*2. The Uonian Catholi«‘s l\>iiiit*ti 
91 pi r ' etit. ot tin- popiilitioii in 18S1, and tin* Fpiscopalians 8. 

iiini A itt “lU it n ■<. — Tho early name**! Loiighild w.is Anale 
or Aniial\. unlit wa^ a piim-ipality of tin* < )'Faiie]s. Ah»ng with 
the piiiMiif nf Meatli, ill wliioli it wastlieti in* linlc*!, it was granted 
hy lb niv II. t*» Hugh de T*!* y, who plaiite*! in it an Kiigll-'li oololiy. 
On the divisi.m <if Meath iiit** two ooiinli(*.s in l.‘*43, Aiinuly was 
in* lu'h 'l in W'e^t M* ith, l»ut in the llih of Kli/al»* tli it was nnnlc 
.ship* ui'^'t'id uiiili-r tile n.iiue *)f Longfopl, .and in* lu<h*l in tlio pro- 
\int.e*'t ('••iiiiaiight, froTn wliieh it was transferr***! tt) la'distei in tho 
27th <'f till.* s.nne reign. 

Tho pi’Mi- ipal aiiti'piariaii ruin is the Danish nth called the 
Molt of iL tiiaPl, .11 tile einl the jijnin .s!p**l *if ilio t*ovn, and 
o . iipMTig a ]K)siiion ,"'1*3 feet above sea-le\el. '1 Ii* r*‘ ii** monastic 
I'Un tins atAnl igli, lamgtoi*!, Moy<low,rioiie, |)< ig, I >tuim( liei,.nnd 
Killinncie. .«■, well .is *m s,*\rial ot tin.- isl.iinls of L«*ugh lb‘e. The 
prirnip.il 'dl **astles jd-e those of Kathcliiio near L.im shoiough, 
;iinl htllvinahou, llurn:in»r, and ( astliMor *jn tin- Jnny. Tim 
prini-i]».d iij*><hrii siats ai** those of ( ’arm-kgla-s *m fin* Caiiiliii, 
ainl C.istle Foibe^, tln-.se.it o| the earl of Gian.iid. oli\er Gol*l- 
Rinith wjis born .it I’.ilhi a \ ill age near IkillMiiahori, in thi'. <*onnty. 

LoN(;FOi:n, tlu* chief town of the above county, is silu- 
ated on the river ( nnilin, and on a branch of tho Midland 
(ifreat Wc.storu Kailway, 75 miles wesi-north-we.st of J)Libliii. 
The principal building.s arc the parisli chtircli in the 
(Ireeiuri style, St Mell’s Roman Catholic cathedral (one of 
the tine.st Ixonian Catholic chiirche.s in Ireland j, the court- 
}nni-e, the market house, and the county jail. (Jf the old 
ca>tle and (jf the J)oiiiinican abbey there are .slight remains. 
The town has a considerable trade in grain, butter, and 
bacon. There are corn-mills, a spool factory, and tanneries. 
The populathmin l.'^Tl was 1575, and in 18;>1 itwas -ldSO. 

'riii- aiK i* ur ii.irijo «if th** tow'u w.is Atht:i'l.'i, :iii<l it is 
ti> ***■• My.\ liif *it 1 mull isti'iy f*»uiiflf-*l by .St bins, di.,, iph* *jf 
St I’ltri- k. Tfn' t<)wri *>bT.'iii,(*d a hit itml iiiaik*'t fioiii 2.imr^ I., 
Mri'i .1 *‘lii:*tr ';f in -ui pur.it ion liotn Ch.irli-s II., .is w*ll .is tin* 
tu T-Mintwu nj'-nib' r- t*j p..rli.im»-nl. It w.n di-li.tnchis**<l 
i! r.'ii-.n. 

L<)\CI\rS, a philosophical critic of great eininencr?, 
and opr; ot the brightc.st s[iirits of antiquity, uniting (ireek 
siibtlMy with Itonian fervour, Honri.shed in the .*»(l century, 
and is known to havo peri.shed under .sentence of the 
ernperor Aurelian in 27.3 .v.i>. He forrn.s one of the la.st 
bfilliarit. cluster of i^agan literati ; and Rorphyry, round 
uhoin It centred, was the pupil of I^oinrinus. As Rorphyry 
is known to have been born in 2.33, it i.s prtdjable tliat his 
I'receptor, whf> could not have been less than twenty years 
hi.s seni *r, may have been born about 210 a.d. T'hf‘ main 
riuthority for the facts of hit. life is a notice in .SuidaR, 
where we find it -t itt-il in a preface to tif lii.s w'riting.s 
that‘‘ l/uiginih Ca-siiH, philo.'-oplicr, preceptor of Rorph)ry 
^h^ philosoplc-r, a k-armd .-scholar and ciitic, lived in the 
lime of the emperoL Anrelian, and wa.s cut off by him as 
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having conspired with Zeiiobia, the wife of Odenathua” 
From tffe same authority we learn that Phronto, the 
rhetorician of Emesa in Syria, was his uncle, and that 
Rhruntonis, sister of PFironto, was mother to Longinus, 
w’ho thus became heir to his uncle Phronto. ‘As to bis 
birthplace there is no tradition, but it is probable that he 
wa.s a native of Syria, possibly of Emesa, to which his uncle 
belonged. He tells us, as we learn from fragments of his 
works, that he enjoyed gr^it advantages in travel and 
education,, that his parents, being rich, took *bim to travel 
and he .saw mucli of the world, and that he ^studied at 
Athens under Rhronto, ^at Alexandria under Ammonius 
Saccas and tlie pagan Origenes, and at Rome under 
J‘lotiiius and Amelins. Tho Neo-Platonic philosophy was 
then in the ascendant, but Longinus did not embrace the 
new KpeciilatiotLs which Plotinus was then developing, and 
continued a Platonist of the old type. Hence tho sting 
4)f a .sarcasm attributed to Plotiiuus — “ Longinus may be a 
philologer, but he is no philosopher.^ Longinus does not 
appear to have ri*ciprocatiJd tlie sarcastic feeling, for we 
have still extant a fragment of a letter in which he a.skB 
Porphyry to come to Rluenicia and to bring with liiin the 
treatises of Plotinus, for, be observes, tliough he does not 
feel much attraction for tlie subjects, he yet likes the man. 
The reputation which Longinus acquired by his learning 
was immeiiso ; it w*as of liim that Eunapiiis first used 
the expre.ssion that has since become proverbial “ a living 
lilirary -in modern [ihra.se, a walking encyclopedia. 

'Phe most cons[)ieuous event of his life was also tho 
most tragic in its consequences. He became secjetary to 
Zeiiobia, the widowed queen of Palmyra, who acquired 
from him a knowledge of Greek, and made him her chief 
cuuiiselloi in state affairs. In this ca[)acity he favoured 
the polic) by which she aimed at independence of the 
Homan empire, encouraged, doubtless, to do so by the 
recent fate of Valerian, s^nd by the feebleness of the tenure 
by w Lich Rome held the Syrian [>rovince.s. Anrelian, how- 
ever, criKshed the pretension, and, while Zenobia lost her 
jK»wer and was led captive to Rome, Longinus paid the 
forfeit of uis life. According to Zosimus, Zenobia sought 
to exculpate herself with Aurelian by laying the wbolu 
blame on her adviser. He died bravely, not seeking to 
escape his fate by suicide a.s a Stoic might have done, but 
follow'ing the example of Socrate.s and the precepji of Plato, 
to whose [ihilosophy he adhered*.^ ^ 

The rem.'iiiis of I/onginus that have come dow’n to us, 
unfortunately scanty, are [lartly fragments of letters and 
extracts from criti<yism.s on points of^diction; and they bear 
out the impression w*e derive from the historical notices 
of the man. He Is vivid and yet minute, lively and 
penetrating, and his oLservations show taste, jearning, and 
judgment. Among the most notable of the fragments we 
liavi* a defence of the Platonic doctrine of the soul as a 
distinct c.sseuce from the body, which defines clearly his 
philo.sdpbical position. 

It only n riiains to ml ver t in ri f« w \vor*ls to tli« remarkable pro- 
*liif-lH)ii tlw* Trrntisffinlhr Sulilhiy\, which ha.s usually passed 

ciiri»-iit as a work of Lougiiiii.s. 'I'liif. rciiiarkul)!** work, which in 
among llic most iiotabh- proiluctioiis of ancient criticism, second 
niilv in imjMirlaiice to the JWUrs of' Aristotle, and superior to that 
Work in 1 111111 nous hi-auty ami sense oT form, cjinnot be with certainty 
asciibci] t<» I.iongiijiis, nltho igh th<* iiiternnl evidence favours the 
usual a-M-iiiitioii. < )f tlie two most startling diflieultios tho tirst is the 
Ilf riiiymr*nlion of a treati.se wipl in the listhy Suidas. 

The enumeration is, how'evef, im*omplctc, aim the plira.se “many other 
woik>,” w’itli which it clo.ses, mny‘ be held to rover much. A more 
foimidahle dilHeiilty is the circum.Htaneo that in the most imiiortant 

* It is j.nibaffk* that he owed ]»art of his political forvcuir to tb^influ- 
eiieo or inlientaTu-o of tlie name ‘‘'Gassius,” from whatever HOlirco thw 
suniaiije wa.s deriverl. The asHoclations of tliis name wcr6 di.stinctly 
ariii-ini]H*ria1 and oven regicidal, as seen in Cains C 'asiuH and in CaHsiuB 
Chsurea. 
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manuscript (tliat in tlie Paris Library, No. 2036, of the 10th century) | 
the heading is Aioyvarlov ^ Aoyylvout giving tliifS an altcrntrtivo auth'>'* j 
“ ])iony8iu8,” and in the other important MS., tlie Laureiitinn I 
at Florence, the title is implying tliut the autlK*r was 
iiiiknuwn. According to Vauchcr {£tiulrs, p. 104) this lith* is not 
the original one, and there arc traces of an earlier title Aoyylvov, 
whieii had formed the super.s^ription. Full information us to the 
erilical cpiestion will be found ^in the editions of A. K. Kggt r 
(Lowjini quie Paiis, lSa7), V’^aneher’s /Ctudra Crifiqto'n 

siif Ic Traitd dn Suhlime ct sur Ics err its dr, Luayin, Geneva, lbrj4, 
and Otto ilahn*s Aioyvaiou tj Aoy^/lroh irepX vij/ovs d' Sublbnitatr 
Lihi'Hm, llonii^ 1867. Vainther ascribes the treatise to Plutarch, 
but the evidence negatives that suj»positioM, and, although there are. 
dilUculticsin^aserihiiig tin- vvork ahso^^lijly to Longinus, as Jhiih an 
and Gibbon iiiid the erities of hist eenliiiy traditionnlly a.ssinned, 
there is no other name tliaii that of Longinus that presents so many 
comairring circumstances, to justify [)rovisionally tlie cuiT«*nt 
ascription. The fragments lliat remain of thci iiiidoubted works ol 
Longinus are largely eharae.teiizcd by tlic same liycly form and 
e]iigratnmatic terseness w'hich distinguish tlie tieati.se, ** On tin*. 
Siihlime.*' The translations of this treatise into all the Kuropean 
tongues have been almost innumcrabh*^ including the famous om* by 
lioilcau, whieh rendered tttowork tlie favourite text^book of thelwlle- 
Icttristie iTities in the last century. • Tin* most important Fiiglish 
translations are by AV^illiain Smith,* 1769, frequently reproduced; 
Hathaway, 1834 ; Spurdni.s, 1830. (W. I>. <1.) 

LONG ISLAN I), an island with an area of 1G82 stiuan; 
niilos lying off the coast of the United States, between 


10" 33' and 41" 10' N. lat., and furniiiig part < ‘ tlie State 
of New York. While the length from cast to wc.st i.s 
about 120 miles, the width nowhere exceeds 21 miles, 
and in some plaeus fulls to 12 or 15. 'Piie. wo.steiu end is 
M-parated from the eity and State of New Yoik by the I ’.a-t 
lliver, wliieli is iiowlierc more than three quarters nf a mile 
in breadth, and has been .spanned by a great .suspen.-iun 
bridge; but between the main body of the island and tin* 
niainlaml ((.unnecticut, Hhode Island) lies Long Island 
Sound, wiflciiing out to a ineadtii of 20 miles. Tlie sound, 
liow'cver, i.s conq»aratively rIiuIIow’, the de])lh in the easti in 
and .seavvard portion being usually under 2(Ki feel, while 
in the portion \ve.>t of Conneeticiit liver il i^ nowhere more 
than 17b feet, and in geneial only 75 lOO lect. Geologic- 
all v the island is \ery iiit ere .‘'ling, consisting, a.s it does tor 
the must part, of an inoneii.'-e morainal dtqioril of elacial 
liifl. A liinge of hills extends with .^oine iiiteirnpti»)ii.s 
for about Ct) miles in the line of its longer axis, ^.llyin^ in 
height from 150 to .'LSI feet abovi- sea h-vcl l'5'it I’niid 
Hill for instance is l‘J4 feet; Neapeague, 1 .‘j 5; Aiiiagansilt, 
Kil; Shinccuek, 140; Oborn’s Hill, near HiM ihead, 20.*i; 
liulamr.s, .south of (.'orani, oK); West Hills (Jane’s Hill), 
.*554; Layton’s Hill, 3S0 ; Westbuiy, 200; Hempstead 



Harbour Hill, 3S4 ; ,L)hii M. Clarke’» Hill, 32G. From 
the foot of the hills southward stretches a vast nearly level 
plain, witli au average height of 70 feet, and consisting of 
[Mist-glacial gratified sand and gravtl ; and acro.ss this lun 
a large number of sliallow piarallel w atercourse.s, remarkable 
mainly for the regularity with wdiich they present an 
elevated bank on the western side and a long declivity on 
the eastern. On the northern side of the range the ?.urface 
is very uneven, some of the elevations exceeding 200 feet, 
and deep fiord valleys stretching down to tlie sound, ami 
forming a scries of excellent harboiir.s. The glacial drift of 
Long Island is of immense depth, and contains a wonderful 
number of boulders. “Al the eastern extremity,” says 
Lyell on the authority of Mather, “ they are of such kinds 
of granite, gneiss, mica, slate, greenstone, and syenite as 
may have come acrdlis the sound from parts of Rhode 
Island. Opposite the mouMi.of the Connecticut river 
they are of such varieties of gneiss and liorublondo slate as 
correspond ^ith the rocks of the region through which that 
river passes. Still further wqpt they consist of red sand- 
stone and conglomerate and the trap of that country, and 
lastly, adjoining the city oJF Now York, we find serpentine, 
red sandstone, ^nd various granitic and crystalline rocks 


which huvo conic from the district iiiimLdi.itcly to the 
noilh.” One of the bnulilcrs iicnr .Minlnssi t iin*!i.'.nri s 54 
feet long and 4b I'cct wide, and ri.se.s Hi fcit .ibove the 
le\il of the hiiil. Of the numerous lakelets .'‘e.ittevi'd 
throiiglnuit J^ong l.sland it i.s enough to luenlinn Honkon- 
koma, near Lakeland, the waiters of wJiicli are said tn 
decrea.si*. and increase in regular periods t>t tour yeai.. 
]\liich of tin* surface of the country still covered wila 
wuotl -ouk, hickory, and chestnut growing freely on the 
uninodilieil drift, and [»ine ibrests e.xtemrmg for ab(»ut fifty 
miles through the sandy plains. A good rich loam abounds 
in the northern district.s, and the ligliter .soils of the south 
arc easily rendered productive. ^Market gardening o.^pecialiy 
is carried on with success. The climate is com|iarjitively 
mild, the mean annual temperature being 49" to 51", tlie 
maximum for the year between 95" and 10b", and the. 
minimum 4® to 8". ^Tho average rainfall is about 42 1 
inches. Towards its western end more e>[)ceially, the 
northern coast of Tjong ifland presents a number of 
inquatant biiys- -Gfen Cove, Oyster Ray, Huntington R:i\, 
Sniithiown Ray, ttc. ; the western extremity is dee[>iy 
bifurcated by a very irregular inlet, broken up by varfciilf 
islands into Gardiner’s Bay, Little •Pcconic, and Great 
• XIV.*— log^ 
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Pcconic; and along a large part of the southern coast 
stretches a remarkable series of lagoons, formed by a line 
of dunes varying in breadth from J to 1 mile, and connected 
at vari.)us points with the ocean. The'^e last — of which 
the most important is Great South Bay, 10 miles long by 
about /) or G miles w ide — are of great service to the island, 
ami an Act has been passed to increase their utility by 
eonuecting them by canals. Coney Island and llockaway 
Beach, the most faMpiented of the many seaside resorts 
ill the Island, lie near the soiith-wxstern extremity. As 
regards both birds and fishes, Long Island seems a kind of 
meeting pl n*e between the arctic and the equatorial species. 
In winter, for instance, it is visited by the eider-duck, the 
little white goose, the great cormorant, and the auk, in 
suiuiuer by the turkey buzzard, the swnillow-t ailed kite, and 
the fork-tailed liycatchor. A few deer are still to bo 
found; and various tracts of country uiid islands in the 
great bays are stocked writh game and fish by sportsmen’s 
clubs. Tlie east portion of the island is one of the chief 
seats of the menhaden fisheries, and the oyster beds of 
both the north and the south coast are ol great value. 
Those of tlie Great South Bay (furnishing, amongst others, 
the famous “blue points'’) alone give employment in 
the season to 1500 fishermen. (See E. Ingetsoll, “The 
Oyster Industry,” iu the I'enth Ctnauis publications of the 
United States, 1881.) 

Admiiiistralixt'ly Island consists of Kinix’s ('ouiity (72 square 

Queen’s County l410), niul Sullolk (1200), which iu ISSO 
ha«l the lollowint; population: — 

I j Ti>lul. I Male. Xativt*. • White. .Coloured. 

' I ;jl(),2U0 411,295 Iss/J'i4 .V,»0,278 I 9,271 

Jlo./iW , 4'i,7(»(li 44,7S7 6S,.'i56 1 21.1'!>1 M{,7o7 i 

• MilTi'lk 53,92i; ! 26,759, 27,167 48,319; ;..0.»7 51,473 | 2.45‘i 

Of the thirtciMi or foiirtvoii linUun Irihes living in the island at 
th«‘ liiiio of its diseovciy, the only leinnaiits arc ahout fifty Sliine- 
aiivl Mont.iuks. 

Be.sidc'^ Hi tioklyn, which had 566,089 inliahitiint.^. Kiiig’.s County 
contained Flathush town, 76oJ; Flatlnuds town, ill 27 ; (Iravcsend 
ttjwii (in;liidiijg Coney Island village), 3670 ; New I.ots h)W'ri, 
13,081; and New Utreelil town, 4742. In hUiei'u’.s county an? 
Flu>hing town, l.'i,919; Hciiqi^tcad town (ineluding Fast Roek.i- 
M ly, (hiiden City, and sixteen other villages), lS,100;J}inifiie;i town, 
10,089; Long Islainl City, 17,129; Newtown town, 9798; Nortli 
Heinjj>»tead town, 7562 ; and Oyster Hay town, 11,923. In Sullblk 
there are no cities, and iioim of tho villages have .^jOO iiilmbilaiits. 
'riie “ town -1 ” an* Habylon, Hrookhaveji, East IJaiiqjtoii, Iluriling- 
ton, l.slip, Hiverhead, Shelter Island, Siiiithtown, Soiohaiiiptoti, and 
Soithlndd. C.-iiden City wiw huilt h}' A. T. Sfewait as a iiiodt-l 
suhailniii setth iiieiit, and contains a fine eathedial. Hicksville is 
i-'so.dited with the nieinory of Elias Hieks the Qu-aker inis.sionary. 
.'^ag llarhonr w'as formerly a groat wlialing .'tat ion, ;ni<l still main- 
tains a goud coasting trade. Five miles from Flushing is Creednioru 
iitle langf, the finest iu tlie United States. On (hirdiner’s Island 
the piiate Kidd coucciled the treasures partly iceovered hy the 
governor of Massaclnisctts in 1699. 

Long Island was .so callcil by its Dutch dincoverers in 1609, 
and tlie iriJin* Nas-^au, h'.-^towed in 1693 by the eoloiii.d legislature, 
iievei found popular aec ptaiice. Broneklcn (Brooklyn), Ainersfouit 
(Flatliiidft), Yhisingcii (Flushing), Kusdorf (Jamaica), and New 
rtrecht w'ere founded by the Dutch between 1630 and 1654 ; and 
between 1640 ninl 1665 the English fiuiii the New' England colonies 
fstahlishf'd .Soiithold, Southampton, Easthanijiton, Hempstead, 
Huntington, Oy.stcr Bay, Smithtowii, Islip, &c. Though the 
thaii' T granted hy Jaim-.s I. in 1020 exj)ivs.sly excluded territory 
a tually posse.n.V'd or inhabited hy any other Christian prinett or 
"talf, th'* grantee.^ in 1635 conveyed to the earl of Stirling among 
fdher lauds the i.sland of Malowncks or Long Island. A treaty 
coiiLiU'led hrtwiM ti Dutrh and Englihli at Hartford (Connecticut) 
in 1650 .‘jurremleied to England all the land south of Oyster Bay ; 
hot, though it was ratified hy the ^tates-general of Holland in 
1656, no action wa.s tak«ii hy Hie Engli’h Goveriiinent, Long 
Island was included in the tenitory assigned to the dnko of York 
1663 -64, and in 1634 an English Mf|iuiaron c.on(Juered the Dutch 
JL time of and set up a goveiiiment Jn tno duke’s name. 

Win n the Dutch governor, who had recovered New’ York in 1673. 
•'.sued a proi l.iiiiation leqiiiring the suhmi.snioii of the Long Island 
ti;\viL , they all obeyed except the three most eastern ; hut the 
treaty of Wcslmin.stor iu 1674 left Long Island to the English, and 
it became a regular colony of the crow n. In the >j<*ginning the 


war of Ai.ierican independonco, Long Inland naturally played a 
prominent part. Tho etforfa uiado by Washington to oefond it 
were frustrated by the Brilbjh under Cornwallis in 1776, and it re- 
mained in their hands till the close of the contest. 

LONG ISLAND CITY, a ojty of the United States, 
the capital of Queen’s County, New York, situated, on tho 
west coast of Long Island, and separated from New York 
by the East River and from Brooklyn by the Newtown 
Creek. Tlie area, which includes what w^re the post 
villages of* Astoria, Newtown, and Bavenswoodi measures 
3 miles from oast to west^and 5 miles from norlli to south, 
aud the general plan of the place is constructed on a 
spacious scale. The river frontage extends to about 10 
miles. Hunter’s Point, as the south-west portion is call^, 
contains the terminal depots of several railway lin^^ exten- 
sive warehouses for the storage of petroleum, < and a 
variety of industrial establishments-^such as granite* 
works, chemical works, engine-works. In the Astoria 
district there are factories for pianos,, carriages, and 
carpets. Long Island City dates from 1870 ; in 1874 its 
population was about 1G,000, and in 1880 17,117. 

LONGITUDK See Gkogbapiiy (Mathematical) and 
Time. 

LONGOMONTANUS, or Longbb^g, Christian 
(15G2-1G47), a Danish astronomer, W'as born atLongberg, 
a village of Jutland, in Denmark, on tho 4th of October 
1562. Having, when only eight years old; the misfortune 
to lose his father, who was only a poor labourer, he was 
taken charge of by a maternal uncle, through whoso in- 
iluence he received lessons from the clergyman of tho place* 
Although, owing to the poverty of his parents, the instruc- 
tion which he had received up to this time hud been of the 
iiu>st elementary kind, his aptitude for learning was so 
great that, under the tuition which be now recetyed, he 
made rapid progress in h^s studies, especially in the mathe- 
matical sciences, fur which he acquired an intense liking. 
His mother, however, Wus unable to pay any longer for his 
education, and ho was reluctantly compelled to return home 
to work in the fields. By improving every opportunity 
which his laborious life now permitted, he was still enabled 
to pursue, to some extent, his favourite studies. This state 
of matters continued for some time ; but his intense thirst 
for knowledge, aud tho uncalled-for jealousy of hjs friends, 
led him iu 1577 to steal aw;»y from home, to tiy his 
fortune in the world. Accordingly, at the age of fifteen, 
he wont to Wiborg, a town about 1 2 miles distant from 
bis native village. « There he speiit^^leven years, dividing 
his time between attending the lectures of the professors 
ill the college of that town, and working in tho fields. * By 
this means he was ablei* not only to earn a sufficient liveli- 
hood, but also to defray the expenses of his education ; 
and his close application to study soon enabled him to 
acquire considerable knowledge of literature and of the 
sciences. In 1588, at the age of twenty*six, he removed 
to Copenhagen, where his great abilities speedily secured 
for him the esteem and admiration of the profiessom in the 
university of that town. By this means he was broug|it 
under the notice of the eminent astronomer Tycho Brahe, 
who received him very kindly, "*and ultimately appointed 
him his assistant Ue remained with Tycho Brahe for 
eight years in the island of Hoene, and daring that time 
rendered him such valuable services^in his astronomical 
observations and calculatiopsp that, when Tycho Brahe 
settled in Germany,* he invited Longomonl^us to ac- 
company him.^ This offer he accepted; but haw'ng shortly 
afterwards expressed to TycJ^o Brahe his desire to reCum 
to his native country, the latter at once furnished him, 
not only with excellent testimonialB, but also with money 
for his journey. On his return to Denm^k he made a 
long detour in order to visit the places whence Copemieus 
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had made hU celebrated astronomical* observations. On 
his arrival at Copenhagen, he foh^ a patron in the person 
of Christian Friis, chancellor of ^Ciiniark, who gave him 
employment in his household. He^continued in this situa- 
tion till 1603, when he ipceivcd th6 appointment of rector 
of the college of Wiborg. Two yeara later (1005) he was 
elected to the chair of mathematics in the university of 
Copenhagen. This appointment ho held till his death, on 
the 8th of Qctober 1647. £ongoniontanus, although one 
of the be|t astronomers of his age, inherited ^some of its 
worst prejudices. A firm beli^er in astrology, he held, 
among other things, that comets were messengers of evil. 
He also imagined that bo had B({uured the ciide. Ho 
found that the circle whose diameter is 43 has for its 
circumference •the square root of 1825:3, — which gives 

3*14185 for the value of tt. Pell and others 

endeavoured to prove that he was mistaken, but they 
failed to convince Bim of his error. Ho refers to hi.s 
imagined discovery in almost til his published works, and 
defends his position with great zeal. 

The following is a list of liis iiiorc impovUiit works in inallu- 
matics and astronomy, with the dates of their lirst jmbliea- 
iiovL i— Sy,^lem(Uis M<Uhcmatie.i^ &<•., 1611; Cudunutrhi e Lamihs 
recCproce denioiistrata, &o., 1612; DiyuUalio ilc Ecfi.Ksibm, 1616; 
Aatrommut Damca.^ &(\, 1622 ; hinpiiUtt lours qiiaitio)' Astrolofflnv, 
1622 ; EeiUas Prob/evujUiim PltiloHophia&^ 1623 ; Ih' Ckr. 'olalno 
Historico, sen de Tempore JJispiitdtionca ires, 1627 ; Ocometrite 
gtiff-sita XIII. de CyclouLctria ratlonali ct vera, ItiSl ; Inrentio 
Quailraturm GirciiH, 16JM ; Eisyufulio de MtffJiescos Imiolc, 1636 ; 
UoroJivt I^obkinaMen cx Mys/enis triuvf. Numerorum, 1637 ; Pi'uhlc- 
irwia dtio Geomxtricti, 1638 ; Truhleom conlra Pauloni (hiUliniundr. 
Circuli Mensura, 1638 ; Inlrodneiio in Thatirum Astnmomkm. , 
1689; liotimdi in Plano, &<i., 1641; sAdmirmula Op^iatio triun> 
Nunicroritm 6, 7, 8, &<•-., 1645; OttpiU teriiigtn Libri primi dr 
ahaohita Merutara Uotmdi plant, kv., 1646. 

LONGUEVTLLE, Anne GENEvri:v'E, Diciiesse de 
( 1619-1679), who played the greatest part in the troubles 
of the Fronde, and whose name lins come down to posterity 
as tho brilliant intriguer in politics in her early and tlio 
pious protectress of the nuns of •Port Royal in her later 
years, was the only daughter of TTenri de Bourbon, Prince 
de Cond^, and liis wife Charlotte Marguerite dc 
Montmorency, and the only sister of Louis, the great 
Condd She was born on August 28, 1619, in the prison 
of Vincennes, into which her father Wl been thrown for 
opposition to Marshal D'Ancre, tho favourite of Marie de^ 
Medici, who waa^theu regent in J;hG minority of Louis 
XIII. She was educated in the convent of the Carmelites 
in the Rue St Jacques at Paris, which had been recently 
established under influence of St Teresa’s reforms by 
nuns of the strictest piety, whose teaching she never en- 
tirely forgot. Her early years were clouded by tho execu- 
tion of the«young and brilliant Due de Montmorency, her 
mother’s only brother, for intriguing against the great 
Richelieu in 1631, and that of her mother’s cousin the 
Comte de Montmorency Boutteville for duelling in 1635 ; 
but, in spite of their sorrow, her parents made th^r peace 
with Richelieu, and when she was introduced into society 
in 1635 she found plenty of court gaiety to enjoy. She soon 
became one of the bright particular stars of the Hotel 
Rambouillet, where all th|it was learned, witty, and gay in 
France used to assemble, and which had not yet degene- 
rated into the meeting place of those precieuses whom 
Moliire was to laugh out of existence. It was first proposed 
to marry her to thfi young PriiAe do Joinville, and thus 
unite the Guises and CoudA, but he died in 1639, and her 
parents could only find for her husbahd the Due de Longue- 
ville, a prince of the blood indeed*, ''and goj|;ernor of Nor- 
maifdy, but a widower, and 4wice her agn. The marriage 
could not be a happy one, hut the young duchess long 1 * 6 - 
mained faithful to him, and boro him four children. After 
Richelieu's de^h her father became chief of the council of 
regciioy during the minority of Louis XIV.| her brother 


Louis won the great victory of Rocroy in 1 G 13 (^ee Condi^:), 
and the duchess became of political importance. In 1017 
she accompanied her liu.sban<l to Munster, where he was 
sent by Mazarin as chief envoy, and wlicro she charmed tlio 
Gennaii diplomatists who were making the treaty of 
phulia, and was atldros.^ed as tile “godde.ss «»l' and 

concord.'’ On her return slie fell in love with the Due du 
la Uocheroucauld, the author of the J/r/.ru/iA’, who made use 
of her love U) obtain influence over lier brother, ard thus 
win titles and honours for himself. >She was the guiding 
spirit of the first Fronde, when she bruiiglit over Arinand, 
Prince de Conti, her second brother, and her lui.sbaiu^ to the 
malcontents, but she failed t(» attract (’onde himself, whose 
loyalty to the court overthrew the first Fronde. However, 
La Jbjchefoueauld won the titles he desired. The sim.oikI 
J’ rniide was again her work, ow ing to her lover’s disgust at 
losing hi.s new honours, and in it sliti played the most pro- 
minent part ill attracting to the rebrls lirst C.Vnde and later 
Turoniie (see (’ondk). It is nut necessary to give the whole, 
history of the wars of the Fronde, whitdi is detailed **l.';e- 
where, but it must be noticed that the duche.ss lierself only 
mingled in politics to ])lease her lover, and gain his cjid.-?. 
In the last year of the. war she was accompanied into 
(jiuioniie by the young and handsome l)uc de Xt inour.s, lier 
intimacy with whom gave La Rochefoucauld an excuse fur 
abandoning her, and who himself immediately rcturued to 
bis old mistress the Ducliesse de (‘'hevreiise. Thus aban- 
doned, and in disgrace at court, tiie duchess betr»ok herself 
to religion. She accompanied her husband tu liis govern 
meiit at Rouen, and devoted hcn^elf to good w'ork.s. ♦She 
took for her director M. Singlin, so famous in the hi.story of 
Port Royal, and from that time began her new religious life. 
Till 1663 she chielly lived in Xormainly, wlien her Imsband 
died, and she came to Pari.s. There she became more and 
more Jansenist in opinion, and her piety and tlie leinoin 
brance of her influence during the clisa&trous da}.s of tin; 
Fronde, and above all the tender love her brother, the grt.at 
Conde, ])ore her, made her a coiispionous figure. The 
king jiardoneti her, ami in every way showed the respect 
he had for he:*, blie became the great p^otectres^^ of the 
Jau.seiiists ; it was in her liousc tlml .Arnauld, Nicole, and 
i>e Lane W'ore protected ; and to her influence mu>t l«. in 
great part attributed the release of Dc Facy fimii llie 
P.a‘'tille, tho introduction of Pompunne into the ministry 
and of Aniauld to the king. Her famou-s h'tters to the 
pope are part of the history of Pout Roym. ([/./’.), and as 
lung as she* lived tho nuns uf Port Royal des Champs 
Were left in safety. Through the latter years uf h(?r life 
she had, despite tho honour in wliich she was held, much 
to bear. Her elder sun resigned bis title and e.'^tatc.s, and 
became a Jesuit under the name uf the Abbe iVOrlcans, 
while the younger, after leading a very debauched life, 
was killed, bravely leading the attack in the passage of the 
Rhine in 1673. As liei* health failed she devototl herself 
more and more to religion, and hardly ev-. r left tho convent 
of the Carmelites in wdiieh she had been educated. On 
her death in 1679 she was buried with great sjdeiulour by 
her brother Condi‘, and her heart, as she had directcil, was 
sent to tlie nuns of that Port Royal des Champs which she 
had so greatly protected and deiViided. Her life is noto- 
wwthy, both from the harm she did in the turbulent days 
of the Fronde, though she acted, hardly knowing what she 
did, from love rather than from selfish ambition, and also 
from the greatness o? her penitence, when her protection 
of Port Royal more than r^eemed her fame, and gave her 
a title to tho grataful remembrance of all who reverence 
true piety and learning more than the artificial glitter of 
the reign of the “grand monarque.” ^ ^ 

Tho chief authority for Medame de Ijoiumovillo’s life la a little 
boolAn two volumes by ViUefore the Jaa.M‘uiat«publishe<l in 1738. 
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liM', ill voI'mI I'fur volunn's to Iut, which, thnii^li iinmonsoly 
I'lhiM', ‘;ivi’ ii \i\iil jiitUiiv of her ti in*. Her coinu'xioii ^^ith Tort 
li’eNiil ‘'ln»uM 1 m* ^tiiiiiftl in .\niiiiihl\s Mutiuirnj and in the diireiviit 
of Hi.it 

T.OX(irS, the (.{reck romancer. Nothing is known of 
the life, of the author of />o/ >//.’?/" iUiil Chhn\ anil it is only 
iiiferrcil from ^oine a[)i)arent imitations of tlie J^Uhiopira 
of Ileliodorus that he unde after the time of Theotlosiiis. 
lie may therefore he placed in the 5th century, llis 
position in literature i^ interesting and nut unimportant: 
lie represents the r.iin.iiuic s[iirit (d* expiring ela^-ieism, the 
yearning of a highly artitlciul sindety for primitive sim- 
plicity. and the i ndeavour to create a corresponding ideal. 
The little idyl in the seventh oration of J)ion Chryso.stom 
i> a he.uitiful example id' this tetuleney three eenturies 
befure Longus, and th" hdters of Synesius, nearly in his 
own day, attest a genuine fueling for nature and a country 
life. In its liter iry a-iieet, nevertheless, this movement 
has little in eommoii uilh the return to pure nature which 
inspind a Word-worth, or the re.di'^Ul of (leorge Sand's 
delim itions of tli*’ pea-antry of llerri. Lougu.s^ style is 
rhetorii d, ainl lii^ slu ['lards and sheidierdes-es arc wholly 
conventional It i.'* no small credit to liim to lia\e achieved 
.-o pui'r'ly ideal a delino.ition with so little a]»p ireiit aQecta- 
lion, and with eat any nf the tedionsnes^ id almost all 
modern p.i^toral writar^. If unable to blend the reality 
and ideality of the pa.sloral life as Shaluvj'eare has done 
:n .I.N- Yi>n IJ\\ It and '/’/o’ Wintn's 7 o/c, he has iieverthe- 
les- imp.irted real hiimnn intore.-t to a i»iirely fanciful 
picture, and shows no little knowledge of human nature in 
his delineation of the growth of a pa.ssirinale attachment 
i'ctw’U'U two innocent ehildivn. Daphnis and (.‘hloe were 
[U’obably the [U’utotypes of Taul and Virginia; and, not* 
withstanding the naivete of ?5ome details, the ({reek has a 
deciilcd advantage over the Krenchiiian in the si mj dicity 
and sincerity whicl constitut.* the true modi -ty of nature. 
As ail anal} -is of feeling, Dif/Jnn'a ami makes 

ne irer ap[a'oa< h to the modern novel than its chief rival 
cimnng (dreek endie rnmancf^, the ^Ethla^il'a of 1 leliodoius 
wlien* tie* attraetifii mainly curnsists in the ingenious 
.-U« res-lull nf ilicidellls. 

I. 'iigii- a.i*! t'cnid :m in. niupuraMc tr-oisLitor in Amynt, bislmp 
• >r Aav'io, wl. <»-..• rn-r.< li as n-visud |»y i'.oil lAniis 

'■-•111.-.'. 1 - 1-1 M.i l.imw 11 lij Ml ihr* original It aj'poir.-l in 

iily-niie* viai-i b'fuiv tic }"iblifjilioii of tli*‘ (lir»-k O-xt at 
Flfiiriiie by Alaiiiaimi. Tlie chitd i)Ubsi;i.[ueut eJilioUs arcthobC by 


Juiigerinnim (TIuiiaii, 1003), Villoison (Paris, 1778, which first 
gave a stainlard text)} (’mirier (Koine, 1810, the first entirely com- 
[»ltde oditiun), Seiler (Leinsfc, 1835), and Piccolos (Paris, 1806), 
]»rimounoeil by M, Pon.^; tHe n*' plus ultra ol’ aeeuraey. Poiis’.s 
aeeoniit of the literalnre juid bibliogra[diy of tin* subject, appended 
to his edition of Courier’s version (1878), is very careful and eoinplele. 
Tliere are F.nglish Iransl.dions hy Thui’iiley, Craggs, and Le. (irice, 
the last witli omissions. The filustrated ediiions, generally of 
Aniyot's version, arc very inniierinis, and some are very beautiful. 
Prudhoirs designs are especially celebrated. 

LONS-LK-8AIILN IKli, capital of the dQpartnient of 
.lura, Fraiile, is situated at a distance of 276 miles by rail 
from Paris, on the Vallicni, a small tributary of the Saone, 
about 8iM) feet above tlie sea-level, at the point where the 
Pesuneon, Lyons, and CliAloivsur-Saone railways converge. 
It is pleasantly suiTouiided by vine-clad hills from 300 
to 600 feet in height, consisting of low'eV sjairs of the 
Jura cdiain. It owes its ipime to its salt-pits, which have 
been used from a very remote period^ the large quantities 
of ashes derived from the wmod burnt in the process of 
evaporation are cxtoiisivedy ^itilized in agriculture. Since 
IS.'PJ there has been an establishment for the use of the 
mineral waters. The principal industry of the place is the 
manufacture of sparkling wines, the fitoile growth being 
the best for this [)ur[>ose. There is also a foundry, in 
addition to printing establishments, tanneries, distilleries, 
brusli factories, and rnamifactiires of coverlets and carpets. 
About a mile to the west of the town are the salt-mines of 
Jlontmurot, enqiloyiiigone Imndrcd and fifty W'orkmen ; the 
bed of rock salt, which lies at a depth i>f 1 00 feet, and is 
nearly' 100 feet thick, yields about 0500 tons of pure salt 
yearly, 885 tons of sulidiate of soda, and 300 tons of 
chloride of potas.'^ium. Loiis-Ie-Saulnier [msesses no build- 
ings of special inierest ; one of the public squares contains 
a statue of Lecourbe, and there ia a museum containing 
(.Jalli) Itoinan antiquities and various w'orks of art. The 
library', which like the i^iusoum is in the town-hall, has 
20,000 volumes. The population in 187fi was 11,371. 

I.mi--le-S.iulnier, migiiiall} a (Jallic town, was fortified l»y Ilia 
Ibnmiii'-’, di'Mroxed by tlie barbai iaiis, ami, aHerwards riibuilt and 
exiemU*'!, belongi'd fi>r a long time during the media' val period to 
th'* powerful ImiiM* nf Clialon, a ymmger braiicli of tliut. of Ihirgundy. 
It w.is I'iiiiimI ill 1304 l»y the Knglisli, and again in 1037, when it 
wMs SI i/rd by thii diiki.* of bongm*vilhi for Louis XIII. It heeaine. 
drfinitixi ly Krmeli in 1071. It was there that the meeting betw'eni 
Ney and Napoleon took jilaee, on the return nf tlie latter from Klha, 
on March 31, 181.^>. Koiiget ih; I’Ish*, the anthi^T’of the Murseillai.s« 
Hymn, wau burn at Monta^ju near thlb town. 
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LOMBARDS. Very Rev. R W. Church, D.C.L, 
Dean of St Paul's, Ixmdon. 

LONDON. T. F. Henderson and H. B. Wheatley, 
Secretary of the Topographical Society, London. 

LONGEVITY. J? G. M'Kendkiok, M.D., Professor of 
the Inatitutea of Medline, Univeraity of Glasgow. 

LONGFELLOW. Thomas Dayidson, author of tlic 
" Philoaop&ical System of RosminL" 

LONGINUS. W. D. Qeddes, LLD., Professor of 
Greek, University of Aberdeen. , 
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The Times issues three newspapers and a literary journal, four works of general reference, 
twp series of law reports and a*digest, as well as a serial handbook of public companies. 

The Century Dictionary 

The Century Dictionary, originally piibli*ihcd by The Century Company of Kew Yoilc. and now i'.siurl by The Ttate^, t onsisls of eight \oliiiiies. iiKhi'. in 
height. 9 itichesfn depth, and 2 inclics ill brc.idlh. It enumerates about 225,000 woids, o\er 5oo.o*>o di‘.tiin-t drlinitions. and over quotations. Moie than 

7,000 illustrations appear on the 7,000 large quarto pages. The editor, Ptoie'.sor Willi.un Dwight Whitney, w.is assisted by a vi.u! of 5 ck) specialists m vaiiou. 
fields of knowledge. The Lotulun Daiif Telt'Rraf^h describes The ChNU'KY Dicikinakv as "one of the most notable monimn.nts of philulogu at iniUistry of the 
age"; tlic speaks of it as " a eoniprehensivu dictionary of the Knglisli language adapt d to llie* leqnireniLiits of tvtiy i«iim oi lit»‘rai v i xpri ssion ” , llie 

Spectator says that it is "^nore eornplelc^and full than anything ever befoir altenipUd the Atkeotrum deseiibes it .is " fai and away tin* laigist and_bi st gioieral 
and Kiieyelopa.*die Diction. iry of the English l.uiguage,"'and says that "the i\«nnMte taste and delKacy of tin- illustrations ait a \i ly impoit.uit ft.itiin <>1 the 
work {he y/i/Vv ik'seribes it as "a stupendous niag.i/ailf ot iiiforiiialion on all matters that can engage the Iiuiiian iiit« lit 1 1 ' . tin Giaphu 

speaks of it as " a inagniiieent book";»lhe Illustrated Lo ../to/ AWr ehata-'U-nsf. it as a "work of genius the Post says that it is “.i standaid relt lenee 

book for the student, the aitist the litterateur, the man of business, and the m.ui ot science, and for all who wish to havt at hainl a toiuenn nl book ot uinvirsal 
information"; the say that "it will be welcome whereverthe Eng'uh language is lead, wiitten, or spolveii": the BtaiifoiJ DAv./irr spi-aks ol it as " bv 

f.tr the most copious dictionary of the English language ill existence"; the Shejjield Independent is ‘‘an adoiniiieiil to any Jibiaiy", tlic S/euxtf 5a>s 
that “it may be safely recommended to huycis as lar and away the best book ot its cl.iss in llv maikct." 

A pamplilct of specimen pages, together with detailed information as to the terms of sale, m ly be h.id post luc upon apiilicatioii to the Manager of 
The Timeis. 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica 

(THE TIMES REPRINT OF THE NINTH EDITION.) 

The Times Reprint of the RNCYCLOP.EniA Britannic \ is .1 reproduction of the Ninth Edition ot that standard library of icferciice. will-out abnilgnn nt 01 
alteration. The EN'CYclaHsKiuA Britannica consists of twentv-five voliiin each about ii'J indies in luighl, inches in depth, and 2^ inches in b adtli 
There aic 21.164 pages of text, containing nearly 30.000,000 words. Tlie sixteen thousand aiticles arc ilUistr.atcd by 543 full-page jiUlis some (170 m.q » and 
plans ticcupying less than a page each, and 7,456 engravings, Among the 1,100 contnbuiois .ippe.ir the n.iines <it the most dislnigiiislud men and wtnmn 
ot <mr time. 

The Times Reprint of the ENrYCU»l*.Ei)i\ Britannica 1 *. supplied at a pi ice much lower than tha 4 at which Messis. A .'t C. Bl.itk. the pubhduis ot the 
Knca'ci.oivici)IA Brit.vnmcv. h.id sold the woik. Moie than 15000 copies of the Repiint weic sold between Maidi 23rd, iSoH, and March 2Ud. , and thi f..v t 
that the volumes were piinted in such large quantitic^nablcd The Timk^ to i iiccl a i.idic.il inluction in the cost ot maimtaLtiirc. A luitliei fa* ihty is afiordi.J 
to purchaseis by the novel system of monthly payings, in accordance wiih which the purchaser leceives the 25 volumes upon the pavnunt of only one guine.i 
A pamphlet, conl.iin'ng hpccinieii pages and extracts from the work, t<»gelhet with full information as to the piite of the work and the ntA’d plan of ujunlhly 
payments, may be obtained, post tree, upon application to the Manager oi The Iimi s. 


The Times Atlas 

118 pp. WITH 175 MAPS. RgDEX. 130.000 PLACES. 

Cloth, 225 . o,y. Cloth, Gilt Edges, 23$. Half Morocco, Gilt Edges, 2O5 

For transmission abrewd the postal chaftes must he added to these pi.n' 
These laiige from is. id. to 10$. 

THE TIMES ATLAS is an Atlas of (kneral Geography, containing iis p; 
of beauUfiilU coloured m.ips, an Index to 130,000 n.ames, a Tillc-puge, an 
Conteuts. Tn :iU copies of the ATLAS the maps arc muiiulcd upon linen gu.nd 
&o as to obtain a perfectly Hat opening. 

The Times Gazetteer 

111 Cloth Binding, i7.\, 0/. In Half Moi ^cco, 245, In buii Moioceo, 

THE TIMES G^ETTRE^ — In virlirn of .t ingrment cnteicd into 
with Messrs. Longm.ins Oi., the work hitherto known as Longm.ins’ 
Gazctleei will hciealtcr be known a TIMES GAZETTEER. 

Published in 1895, this work is in evciy re^ipect a worthy compatiton to 
THE TIMES A 9 LAS. |Lqpiisislsof 1,788 pp„ tuimmed to lo^in. by 7} m. 'llie 
type is s!iaip!y dcHiied, and the disposiiiun of the page is buch as to give the 
gicalcst f.icility of reference at the cost of the Ic.ist fatigue to the eve In the 
more important matter of its accur.icy and its completciiesb, THE TIMES 
GAZETTEER is a littiiig shelf matt for THE TIMES ATL.\S. 

The Mail 

Every MONDAY, Wedxksday, and Frid.ay, 2d. 

To any country abroad, y? y.f. per Quarter, post ficc. 

THE MAIL is a reproduction of the principal matter of Th^imes for tw«* 
davs, printed in the same form as The Times, and on similar, but lighter, p.ipei 
It is published on the afternoons of cveiy Monday, Wednesday, and Fridvn. 
and contains the latest intelligence up to i P.M. of those days. 

It is The Times ad tpltd especially for foreign subscribers who aic unwilling 
to have six p.ipers a week. It contains foreign and City intelligence, and the 
m< ire important leading arllcies, local intelligence, and eoricspoudeuce of The 
T ma. • 


Literature 

A Journal of International Literature. 

Eveiy SXIVRDAY, (\l. 

To any country abroad, yt. 7 «/. per Quarter, p«)sl free. 

LITERATURES a weekly paper published e\ery Sat i Ki»\x and ii the 
recognised org.m of all Literary Cl.issts .XuthtMs, Publishers, and Readeis It 
gives .itieiitinu to every moveinent m the Jaterary World or rtlatiiig to Litcia- 
lure ill the most extended sense of the word, to the later.ilure of Hus touulry 
of Ihe English l.ingn.igc, and the Literature of all coiintiies. 

Among its numeinus Contributors aie-- 
CANON AlNi.hR. LeYicomti' R. l)’HrMIEi<KS. "Yek\o\ Lm " 

siK- Edwin Aunuld Mk.srAXLEX Lank pool k Mrs Lx\x Linka 

M. EMILK BhRHKKAT, PKOH?SSOK M AX-MI'I.M- R. " 1A\ M \CL\K1N. ' 

Mr Auel Ciif.vu.i.i- V. Mr. Heruert SI’knaek. ('.kirok Mi-Ri inni. 

M. Hfxry Davk.ay. Mr. Anirsrixh Bikkell. M.tiAURiKi Monod 

Mr. Kdv\ \rd Dnwi.hX M. Pifrrk df. Corui.Riix, Sir Lewis Morris 

Dr. R GxKNEir. Mr. Krfdkric HARKisrix BisHoi* ok KiFov. 

Mr. Edmund Go^^k. "John dliaer Houiies." Mr. G. W. Sm xi 1 r v 

Di-x\ Holk. MR. Andrew Lxxo. Mr. Lesi h- SiH'Hen 

Mr. W. D. Howells. H<’ Emm v LAwi.r‘.s Mr. W J. Stillman. 

Mr Hexuy James. Mis'- Fio\\ Mm’Lfud. DEXNSrriiiis 

RUDY.XRD KlHLIXli. .Mr 'LRCY FIT/».ER\LD. PKOKE.SSOR Mahah*y. 

“ Issues " 

VDI,. XVJ., JUI.Y DKCKMHEK, iSUA NOW RKADY. 

4to., Halt Moroci.o, piice io.i. Oc/. 

A H.'ilf-A’early Kcprinl f)f the Piospeetuses ot Public Companies. &c , 
ad\ciliscit in Tht Tinits, togt ther w.lh the Kesiills ol Ti iidcis. and a St.ilisUcal 
liide.x of Issues olfered for Subsciiption. 

The Times Law Reports 

Annual Subscription, i'l 55., post fn Single Xumbers. <>i/. each. 

A Weekly Reproduction, in convenient loim. ot ;» 1 I C.ists appearing m The 
7'imfsni peiinaiient inteiesl to the Legal P^ofc^slon. K.inktMs, Mcichants. and 
the Public gener;illy. Edited by the lion .\kihUR Kl'*isELL. of the Inner 
Temple, Rarrister-at-l.aw. The Reports for the Weekly Number .iic levisixi. 
and appear with head notc^, labh' oi i .isis, and digest 


The Times Weekly Edition 

^ Every Friday, v/. 

To any country abroad, 35. 3 §. per Quarter, post free, 

Conlains a careful epitome tf ^he events of inlerchl during the week 
together with Iho most importaul Leaders and Special Articles ftotu TJu 
Times in rxtrnso. • 

PAKLlAMHilT AX’D POLITIC‘S. LaV AND PoiJCK. 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NKXVS. HoME AND DimTiESTIC EVENTS. 

I^vau and Military MxTricRs. • CoKRh:spoi«toENCE, 

Trade, Money, and Si-ocks, • Chess, by Special ExpfRt. 
IvCCLRSIASTICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. NEWS INTERESTING TO EVEUY CLAbb 

Reviews of Books. • , of Readers. . 

And a Serial Story by a Popular and Well-known Author. 


Eleven Years* Dis^est of 

The Times Law Reports, 1884 to 1895 

Price 505. 

Specially compiled and edited. With Index of C.i.ses. 

Reports of Coihmercial Cases 

P^e 2 S (\i e.Kh. 

Reporteil bv IL^II. Bai I.OCH and F. O. Roiunson, Barristers at Law*. 
Consisting ot about 50 pp., published at short interv.ils. • 

PART U, YOL. IV., DECEMBER, 1898- JANUARY. 1809. NOW READY. 

Bound Yolumes .ire also issued. The First Yulumf, including l^oi ts 
from March to August, 1895, .ind for the judicial year 181/5-1896, in^;i^^alf, 
255., and Yoi2L 11 . and 111., half-calf, 205. cach» 

• 
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The Times issues three newspapers and a literary journal, four work^of general reference, 
two series of law reports and a digest, as well as a serial handbook of public compaoies. 


The Century Dictionary 

Tin; Ci-MrKY DicrioWKv, ori^iina'iy published by The Century Company of New York, and now issued by TnE TIMES, consists of cifjht volumes, 12 incties in 
hei.ijht I ’idles in depth, .mci 2 inches in breadth * It enuiiUTatcs about 225,000 wtuds, <ivcr 500.000 distinct ilrtiiiitions, and over 500,000 quotatftns. More than 
7 ooo ilius’.iaiioii'. appear on the 7.000 I.irijc quarto paRes. The edibir. PnUcssor William DwliJhl Whitney, was assisted by a stall of 500 specialists in various 
iieliN ot knoAlfdi^t. The L uul ui D.ut\' T^L'^^uf'h describes TllK Ci-vii ky Dicii(»x\kv as “one of the most notable naonuments of philological industry of the 
aq,. . tl'e S.mv i irj speaks ot it as "a comprehensive dictionary of the Kn^lish lani^tia^c adapt v-d to the requirements of every form of literary expression " : the 
St ci.y. •» - lys t 'at it IS more complete and full tliari anythiiij;* Vvei bcloie attempted *. the Athenirum describes it as " fir arid away tjj?* larj^cst and liest j^eiicral 
auvl Kik \ V lop.edie l)uti«mar\ of the Kiijjhi'h hin.quaj'c, 'and savs that "the exquisite taste and delicacy of tile illustrations area very important feature ol the 
Work , till Z?;f /Ai/Jv P.ia; desu ibts it as "a stupendous maqa/an • of infoimation on all matters that can en^^c the human intellect the Graf'hu 
speak'^ •>! It as a iiniiniiu'ei.t b >ok ' . the lUu^ttAtfd London .\V*i*9 chaiastenscs it asa “work ot fienUis'’; the lAvrrpool l^st says that it is "a standard reference 
bo ik tor the stu lent the artist the litterateur, the man of business, and the man of science, and for all who wish to have at hand a convenient book 01 universal 
laf ‘rm.itMu the X •/jwav sa> that “it will be welcome wheiever the Knqlish laiiftiia^e is read, written, or spoken”: the Bradford Observer speaks of it as “ by 
tar the most c-ipi-ais dii-tion iry oi the bai>;lish lanf^iia.qe in existence"; the Shtffidd Indepindrnt savs that it is "an adornment to any library"; the Speaker says 
that 'll may be salcl> recommended to Iniycrs as far and away the best book ot its class in the market." 

A pamphUt ni specimen pages, together with detailed i'afurmatioa as to the terms of sale, m.iy be had post free upon application to the Manager of 
The riMK-s. 


\ 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica 

(THE TIMES REPRINT OF THE NINTH EDITION.) 

I in Times Keprint of the F.\c\a,np.vni\ BRITAXXIca is a reproduction of the Ninth luiiticm of that standard library of referenee, without abridgment or 
The Ii\c\cinrirv»i\ Hrit\\nk\ consists of twenty-live volumes, each about 11} inches In height. inches in depth, and 24 inches in bte.idlh. 
Tm c .lie 21 iri4 pigcs of text, containing nearly 30,000,000 words. The sixteen thousand ;iiticles are illustrated by 343 full-page plates, some 070 maps and 
In ocjupving less than a page each, and 7,456 cngr,ivings, .Vniong the i.ioo conttibutms appear the names of the most distinguished incii and wi>miii 
iHU I me. ^ ^ 

I Ml IIMFS Krpi.nt of the ENCYCUiP EnTA Britanmca is supplied at a price much lower tiiaii that at which MPssrs. A. & C, Hl.ick, the publishers of the 
1 • I .EDI V HKirvNNic \. sold ihc work. More than 15.CXXJ copus of the Reprint were sold between March 23rd. 1808, and March 23rd, iN<)o ; and the f.u I 
r ti e \o:imu s \v ..re pii-itcd m sush large quantities enabled "The TIMES to eltcct a radical leduction in Ac cost of manufacture. A further tacility is altordcd 
: i { '.1'Lh.iNi.ts by the novel svstem of monthly payments, in accordance with which the purchaser receives iHik2$ volumis upin the payment of only one gmne.i 
.V p.miphlet. coiilaurng specimen pages and extracts from the work, together \nth full information a-s to the piice of the work ami the novel plan of inoiilhly 
'. avm.’.’tN, mav he obtained, p.ist free, upon application to the Manager of TheTIMLs. 


The Times Atlas 

Ii^rr WITH 1:5 V.P 5 IXDKX. I..<10<X> PLACEix 
k oth, 22^. hi. Cloth, (ji't E-Igcs, 23J. Hall Morocco, Ciit Ktlgcs, 26? 

For transtii.'.sion abro.id the postal ch.irgis must be added to these pr.cts. 
These r.iiigc from 2r. 2d. to lor. 

THK TIMES ATI..\S is an Atuis ot General Geography, containing iiS pp. 
01 tcautifullv «.ori.:((.d maps. .111 Index to 130.000 names, .1 Title-p.igt. and 
Lo .terns. In ail c »pscs of thr AfLAbihc maps arc mounted upon linen guaids, 
.is t -i '■.biinn .1 ptrticlly Hat optmng. 


The Times Gazetteer 

I'l e .ii’.h fJincl Mg 17 hi. In Half Morocco, 24%. In Full Morocco, 351. 

rut TIMF'l^ (lAZETTEFiR — In virtue of an .-irrangtinent entered into 
' •• Mi^ L-i'.*; ii.itiv. A: Co., the work hi'herfo kn-iwn as Longmans’ 
w. 1 heieatlir be kuo.sn .is THE TIMEr> (iAZKTTEER. 

rVi’ ' siitd in iS.,s this Work is 111 cvsry lespeet a worthy comp.inion to 
Till,. I l.MLs .\TI. Vs It tiinsistsof I 7hS pp., iriinrned to 10^ in. b\ /4 in. I hi. 
\\: c .• N‘.arp y dt'.Tu-d. .ind the dispo.-iliori of the page is such as to give iIk 
U r ••'-'T la-.:; !'• 'll ri teience at the coit of the least fatigue (o the eve In the 
rn r: mt niatltr of its acciirai-y and its eoinpletcncss, THE TIMES 

ciA/Li 1 LLk i. a nlt.ug shelf mate for THE TI.MES ATLAS. 

The Mail 

I\fy Mo.vnw. Wet>xesD\y. and Frifiay. 2d. 

To a- ; I'laiitry .'ibro.ad, <j' of. ptr Quarter post five 

THE M\II . 1- a rty’r' I'liK ’loT of the principal matter of The Time' for lw«» 
in ‘.h-. N iiij,- t.,rrn .in 7'hr T/nir<:, and on similar, but ligh'cr. pap«r 
^ -'''ll o 1 V.i. .ni. rn.,.ns 01 every Mr'Xnw. Wlmn»-sI»AY, and Frii»A^, 

1 A. IS tl t. : ru e u,j lo'i !■ M. of thobo days. 

1* 7 /- .ci.i: I , ^pci i:illv ii..r foreign siib^ nbers who are unwilling 

1.' . t’l/e's.i M.fk It co'it.i.ns foreign and City intelligence, and the 

rr : .i;ori;t U,a:i.:.g art.c!c< intclljgf.nce, and correspondence of I'he 


Literature 


A Journal of Int^natlonal Literature. 

Every SAirKDAV, firf. 

To any country abroad, ^71. 7d. per Quarter, post free, ^ 

LITER ATURE is a weekly paper published every Saiurday, and is the 
rccognisid org.in of all Literary Classes — Authors, Publishers, and Readtrs. It 
gives attention to every movement m the Literary Worlil or relating to Lilci.v 
tiirc in the most extended sense of the woid, to the Literature of this comil ry 
of the English language, and the Literature of all countries. 

Among its nunieious Contributors aic - 


C.W'OX AlXf.ER. 

Sir Edwi.n Arnold 
M. E.MI1.K BrRGEKAr. 
Mr. Arkl Chevm.lky. 
M. HtXKV Dwraa. 
Mr. Edw \ri) D' »wiien. 
Dr. R Garnkit. 

Mr. Edmi’M) (iossK. 
I)E\N Ht»Lh. 

Mr. W. D HowiLLh. 
Mr, Henry J\mks. 
Rl'DA'ard Kii'Li.xr,. 


I.F.VlCOMTI- K. D'Hl MIKkKS. 
Mk.Staxlkv L\xk Poole. 
PKOI- ESSOK MAX-.Mn.T.KR. 
Mr. HKRRKKr Spexcek. 

Mr. AiGi’sriNK RiKa^a.L. 

M. PlKRfcK DK CorilKRTIX. 
Mr Frederic Harrison 
"John Oliver Howbes." 

Mr. Andrew Lanii. 

Ho.Vf Emily Law less, , 
Miss Flow MacLeod. 

Mr. Percy Fi'i-zgerald. 


Vernon Lki." 

Mrs Lynx Tjxton. 

“ Ian MAH arex. " 
George MEitEDirii. 

CiABKiM. Monod. 
Sir Lkw'is Morris. 
Bishop ok Kii'ox. 

Mr. G. W. Smai li-y 
Mr. Lksi. 1I' sri'PiiKX 
Mr. W. J. Stillman. 

Dl-AX Sfl'BBS 
Professor Mahaffy. 


“ Issues ” 

VOU XVI., JULY-DECEMBER, i8<,«, xow re.\dy.» 

4tu., Half Morocco, price icv. hd. 

A H.ilf-Ye.irlv Reprint of the Prospectuses of Public Omipanics, A'c., 
.advertised in T/ie Times, together with the Kcsultb oi Tenders, and a Statistical 
Index <«t Issues uficred fur Subset iptioii. 

The Times Law Reports 

Anuu.1l Subscription. £i 5v., post free Single Numbets, cy/. each. 


A Weekly Reproduction, in convenient form, of all Casts appearing m The 
Timr\hi perm.inc-ut interest to the la-g.il Piofession. Bankers, Merchants, .md 
the Public gi nc-rally. Edited by the Hon Akihi'K Rl sskll, of the Iiiiki 
T emple, Barrister at-Law. The Reports for tly.* Weekly Number are iLVi-.cd, 
and appear with iiead notes, table tif ca.s( s, and digest. 


The Times Weekly Edition 


Iai I y bpiliw, 2/. 

T'l anv C'iiinlr'- ab-'/i'l. 3?. yi. ptr Quarter, post free. 


I'-cf'il t; .’.uric or the tvtot of i:itere‘.t dunir! the week 
I I . in’, iiiip-jiui.i I-EALu .ti I Si'LCiAL AkiicLEs froiii The 


^■■r.la.r.s I 

• '‘sr -A Ih thi 
'ft 1*1' lutxttnNi. 

P\i L^AMEvr I* P'U.nrc'. 
<-oi>jxial and l News. 

•N V *. \L^NL> M n I r A k V M \ n i- ks. 
TR'^oMMoXKi’ and S'loCKS 
Ecc lAHsTIC \ I \ N D StX.IAI. No I K- 
la-sUlFfSlDF If'^o.xs. 


I.wf \SU Poi ICE. 

FP*VII. AND IK»M|-.STIL EVENTS. 
Cr»|/kKS|'t>Mj| NCK. 

CHi-s , iiv SPECIAL Expert. 

News iNUREsriNo to Every clas-s 
OK Ri:\di-k.s. 


And a Serial Sroitv by AiPopl’lar and Well-known Ai. imok. 


Eleven Years’ Ditrest of 

The Times l.aw Reports^ 1884 to 1895 

F^ct* 50, 

Specially compiled and edited. ULVith Index of Cases. 

Reports of Commercial Cases . 

PriA 2« (id each. • • 

Report erl by K. n. Hai.LOCH and F. f). Robinson, flarristcrH at-Laq^ 
Consisting of about 50 pp.*^puhlishtd at shi^t InfiMv.ils. • 

PART II, VOL. IV., DECEMBER. iHyH-^ANUARY, ifkK;. NOW READY 
Bound Volumes are also issued. The Kiusr Voi.i^Mk, im hiding Reports 
from March to Aufjlist. iHil*). and ftur the judlcIM year 1895 iHi/i, in half-calf, 
a5«., and VuLS. 11 . and III , half-calf, 204. each. I 





